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BarLarn?, 
Barbarjr. 


BAR 

BARBARUS  (Francis),  a  noble  Venetian,  was  a 
man  of  great  fame  in  the  i  jth  century,  not  only  for 
learning,  but  likewifc  for  a  fkilful  addrefs  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs.  He  is  author  of  a  book  De 
Re  Uxoria,  and  fome  fpecches. 

Barbarus  (Hermolaus),  grandfon  of  the  preceding, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  15th  century.  The 
public  employments  he  was  cntrufled  with  early,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  cultivating  polite  learning  with 
great  application.  As  he  was  very  fkilful  in  the  Greek, 
he  undertook  the  moft  difficult  tranflations,  and  began 
with  a  famous  paraphrafe  upon  Ariftotle.  He  then 
attempted  Diofcorides,  whofe  text  he  correfted,  gave 
a  tranllation  of  him,  and  added  a  commentary.  But 
of  all  his  works,  there  is  none  which  has  gained  himfo 
much  reputation  as  that  which  he  made  upon  Pliny ; 
he  corredied  in  him  above  5000  pallages,  and  occa- 
fionally  reflored  300  in  Pomponius  Mela.  Pope  In- 
nocent V^III.  to  whom  he  was  anibaflador,  conferred 
the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  upon  him.  He  was  fo 
imprudent  as  to  accept  of  it  without  waiting  for  the 
confent  of  his  fuperiors ;  though  be  could  not  be  ig- 
norant that  the  republic  of  Venice  had  made  laws  to 
forbid  all  the  minifters  they  fent  to  the  court  of  Rome 
to  accept  any  benefice.  His  fuperiors  were  inflexible  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  gain  any  thing  upon  them  either 
by  his  flattery  or  his  father's  intereft,  the  father  died 
of  grief,  and  the  fon  foon  followed  him. 

Barbarus  (Daniel),  of  the  fame  family  with  the 
preceding,  was  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  famous  for 
his  learning.  He  was  amballador  from  Venice  to 
England  ;  and  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  aded  with  great  zeal  for  the  intcrefl 
of  the  pope.  He  wrote,  i.  A  commentary  upon  Vi- 
iruvius.  2.  Catena  CracoruTii  Patrum  in  qiiinquaghi- 
ta  Ffalmos  Latim  verfa.  3.  La  Prattka  chlLa  Fer- 
J'pecliva.     He  died  in  1569,  at  41  years  of  age. 

BARB.ARY,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  including  the 
flates  of  Alg'urs,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis ;  (fee 
thofc  articles).  This  country  contains  almoft  the  whole 
I  of  what  the  Romans  polfe/led  of  the  continent  of  A- 
i^stem,&c.  frica,  excepting  Egypt.  Jt  ftretches  itlelf  in  length 
from  ealt  to  weft,  beginning  at  the  fouihern  limits  of 
Egypt,  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  full  35  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  from  thence  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  utmoft 
wcfttrn  edge  of  it,  about  6  more,  in  all  41  degrees; 
fo  that  ilie  utmoft  length  of  Barbary  from  eaft  to  weft 
■  is  computed  at  about  759  German  leagues.  On  the 
foiiili,  indeed,  it  is  confined  within  much  narrower 
bounds,  extending  no  farther  than  from  27  to  35;  de- 
grees, of  north  latitude ;  fo  that  its  utmoft  breadth  from 
Voj.III. 


BAR 

north  to  fouth,  does  not  exceed  128  German  miles.   Barbary. 

More  particularly,   Barbary  begins  on  the  weft  of  the  ' v— ' 

famed  mount  Atlas,  called  by  the  Arabs  Jy  Duacal, 
or  Al  Duacal,  inclofing  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Suez 
and  Dcla,  now  provinces  of  Morocco;  thence  ftretch- 
ing  north-eaftward  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  at  Cape  Finifterre,  then  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  at  laft  bounded  by  the  city  of  A- 
lexandria  in  Egypt.  j, 

Concerning  the  origin  of  \\\tmmt  Barbary ,  there  Whence 
are  many  conjedlures.  According  to  fomc,  the  Ro- named, 
mans,  after  they  had  conquered  this  large  country, 
gave  it  that  name  out  of  contempt  and  diflike  to  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  natives,  according  to  their 
cuftom  of  calling  all  other  people  but  themfelves^^^r- 
barians.  Marmol,  on  the  contrary,  derives  the  word 
Barbary  from  Berber,  a  name  which  the  Arabs  gave 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  which  they  retain  to 
this  day  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  efpecially  along 
the  great  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas  ;  and  which 
name  was  given  them  on  account  of  the  barrennefs  of 
their  country.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,  the  name 
of  Barbary  was  given  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  the 
ftrange  language  of  the  natives,  which  appeared  to 
them  more  like  a  murmur  or  grumbling  of  feme  brute 
animals  than  articulate  founds.  Others,  however,  de- 
rive it  from  the  Arabic  word  bar,  lignifying  a  defart, 
twice  repeated  ;  which  was  given  by  one  Ifric,  or  A- 
fria(s,  a  king  of  Arabia,  from  whom  the  M'hole  conti- 
nent of  Africa  is  pretended  to  have  taken  its  name. 
According  to  them,  this  king  being  driven  out  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  clofely  purfued  by  his  enemies,  fomc 
of  his  retinue  called  out  to  him  Bar,  bar  ;  that  is,  To 
the  defart,  to  the  defart ;  from  which  the  country  was 
afterwards  called  Barbary.  » 

Among  the  Romans   this  country  was  divided   into  Subjeift  tu 
the  provinces  of  Mauritania,  Africa  Propria,  &c.  and  the  Ro- 
thcy  continued   abfoluie  mafters  of  it  from  the  time  of  J"*"'- 
Julius  Ciefar  till  the  year  of  Chrift  428.     At  that  time 
Bonifacius   the   Roman   governor  of  tliefe   provinces, 
having  through  the  treachery  of  jStius  been  forced  to 
revolt,  called  in  to  his  afliftance  Genfcric  king  of  the  Bonifacius 
Vandals,   who   had   been  fome   time   fettled  in  Spain,  calls  in  tlic 
The  terms  offered,  according  to  Procopius,  were,  that  Vandals. 
Genferic  fliould  have  two-thirds,  and  Bonifacius  one- 
third  of  Africa,  provided   they  could   maintain  them- 
felves  ag^iinft  the  Roman  power  ;  and  to  accomplifiuhis 
they  were  to  aflift  each  other  to  the  utmoft. — This  pru- 
pofal  was  inflanily  complied  with,  and  Gtnferic  fct  fail 
from  Spain  in  May  428,  with  an  army  of  8o,oco  men, 
according  to  fome,   or  only  24,000  according  to  o- 
A  thcr5, 
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thers,  together  with  their  wives,  children,  and  all  their 
effedts.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  emprefs  Pla- 
cidia  having  difcovered  the  true  caufe  of  Bonifacias's 
revolt,  wrote  a  moft  kind  and  obliging  letter  to  him, 
in  which  ihe  aflbrcd  him  of  her  favour  and  protedion 
for  the  future,  exhorting  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  and 
exert  his  ufaal  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by 
driving  out  the  Barbarians  whom  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  had  obliged  him  to  call  in  for  his  own  fafety 
and  prefervation. 

Bonifacius  readily  complied  with  this  requeil,  and 
offered  the  Vandals  confiderable  fums  if  they  would 
retire  out  of  Africa  and  return  to  Spain.  But  Gcnfe- 
ric  already  mafter  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  country, 
firft  returned  a  fcoffing  anfwer,  and  then,  falling  unex- 
pectedly on  him  cut  moft  of  Lis  men  in  pieces,  and 
obliged  Bonifacius  himfelf  to  fly  to  Hippo,  which  place 
he  invefted  in  May  430.  The  fiege  lafted  till  the 
month  of  July  the  following  year;  when  the  Vandals 
were  forced  by  a  famine  that  began  to  rage  in  tlieir 
camp,  to  drop  the  enterprize  and  retire.  Soon  after, 
Bonifacius  having  received  two  reinforcements,  one 
from  Rome,  and  the  other,  under  the  conduft  of  the 
celebrated  Afpar,  from  Conftantinople,  a  rcfolution 
was  taken  by  the  Roman  generals  to  offer  the  enemy 
battle.  The  Vandals  readily  accepting  the  challenge,  a 
bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
utterly  defeated,  a  prodigious  number  of  them  taken, 
and  the  reft  obliged  to  flielter  ihemfelves  among  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  Afpar,  who  commanded  the 
eaftern  troops,  efcaped  with  difficulty  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  Bonifacius  was  recalled  to  Italy.  Upon 
their  departure,  the  Vandals  over-ran  all  Africa, com- 
mitt  ng  every  where  the  moft  terrible  ravages;  which 
ftrucJc  the  inhabitants  of  Hippo  with  fuch  terror,  thst 
they  abandoned  their  city,  which  was  firft  plundered, 
and  then  fet  on  fire  by  the  viftorious  enemy;  fo  that 
Cirtha  and  Carthage  were  now  the  only  ftrong  places 
poffeifed  by  the  Romans. 

In  435,  Genl'eric,  probably  being  afraid  of  an  at- 
tack by  the  united  forces  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
empires,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  who 
yielded  to  him  part  of  Numidia,  the  province  of  Pro- 
confularis,  and  likewife  Byzaccne;  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  Profper,  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
emperor  of  the  caft.  Genferic  delivered  up  his  fon 
Hunneric  by  way  of  hoftage,  but  fo  great  was  the 
confidence  which  the  Romans  placed  in  this  Barbarian, 
that  fonie  time  after  they  fcnc  him  back  his  fon.  Of 
this  they  foon  had  reafon  to  repent,  for  in  439,  the 
Romans  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Goths  in 
Gaul,  Genferic  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  feize 
upon  the  city  of  Carthage  ;  by  which  he  confidcrably 
enlarged  his  African  dominions.  Valentinian,  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  however,  maintained  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  two  Mauriianias,  with  Tripolitana,  Tingitana,  and 
Uiat  part  of  Numidia  where  Cirtha  flood. 

On  the  taking  of  Carthage,  Genferic  made  it  the 
feat  of  his  empire  ;  and  in  440  made  a  dcfcent  on  the 
ifiand  of  Sicily,  where  he  ravaged  ihc  open  country, 
and  even  laid  fiege  to  Palermo.  Not  being  able,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  that  place,  he  foon  returned  to  Africa 
with  an  imnienfe  booty,  and  a  vaft  number  of  captives. 
Being  now  become  formidable  to  both  empires,  Theo- 
dollus  emperor  of  the  e.ift  refolved  to  afTift  Valcminian 


againft  fo  powerful  an  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  fitted 
out  a  fleet  conlifling  of  i  too  large  fliips ;  and  putting 
on  board  of  it  the  flower  of  his  army,  under  the  con- 
dud  of  Arcovindas,  Anfilus,  and  Gcrmanus,  he  or- 
dered them  to  land  in  Africa,  and,  joining  the  weftern 
forces  there,  to  drive  Genferic  out  of  the  countries  he 
had  feized.  Bat  Genferic  in  the  mean  time  pretending 
a  delire  to  be  reconciled  with  both  empires,  amufed 
the  Roman  general  with  propofals  of  peace,  till  the 
feafon  for  adion  was  over:  and,  next  year,  Theodo- 
fius  being  obliged  to  recall  his  forces  to  oppofe  the 
Huns,  Valeiitinian  found  it  ncceffary  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Vandals ;  and  this  he  could  obtain  on 
no  other  terms  than  yielding  to  them  the  quiet  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  countries  they  had  feized. 

So  powerful  was  Genferic  now  become,  or  rather 
fo  low  was  the  Roman  empire  by  this  time  reduced, 
that  in  455,  he  he  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Rome 
itfelf,  as  fully  related  under  the  article  Rome;  and, 
after  his  return  to  Africa,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
remaining  countries  held  by  the  Romans  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Hereupon  Avitus,  who  had  fucceeded 
Valentinian  in  the  empire,  difpatched  ambaffadors  to 
Genferic,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  the  empire  in  442;  and  threatening,  if 
he  did  not  obferve  the  articles  at  that  timiC  agreed  up- 
on, to  make  war  upon  him  not  only  with  his  own  for- 
ces, but  with  thofe  of  his  allies  the  Vifigoihs,  who 
were  ready  to  pafs  over  into  Africa.  To  this  Genferic 
was  fo  far  from  paying  any  regard,  that  he  immediate- 
ly put  to  fea  with  a  fleet  of  60  fliips  ;  but  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Roman  fleet  under  Ricimer,  he  was  ut- 
terly defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  back  into  Africa  :  he 
returned,  however,  foon  after  with  a  more  powerful 
fleet,  committing  great  ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Italy; 
but  in  a  fecond  expedition  he  was  not  attended  with  fb 
good  fuccefs;  the  Romans  falling  unexpefledly  upon 
his  men  while  bufied  in  plundring  the  country,  put 
great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fword,  and  among  the 
reft  the  brother-in-law  of  Genferic  himfelf.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  fmall  advantage,  Majorianus,  at  that 
time  emperor,  refolved  to  pafs  over  into  Africa,  and 
attempt  the  recovery  of  that  country.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  made  great  preparations;  but  his  fleet  being 
furprifed  and  defeated  by  the  Vandals,  through  the 
treachery,  it  is  faid,  of  fome  of  his  commanders,  the 
enterprife  mifcarried. 

Notwithftanding  this  misfortune,  however,  Majo- 
rianus perfifted  in  his  refolution ;  and  would  in  all  like- 
lihood have  accomplifhed  his  purpofe,  had  not  he  him- 
felf been  murdered  foon  after  by  Ricimer.  After  his 
death,  Genferic  committed  what  ravages  he  pleafed  in 
the  poor  remains  of  the  weftern  empire,  and  even  made 
defcents  on  Peloponnefus,  and  the  iflands  belonging  to 
the  emperor  of  Conftantinoplc.  To  avenge  this  affront, 
Leo  made  vaft  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  Africa, 
infomuch,  that,  according  to  Procopius,  he  laid  out 
130,000  pounds  weight  of  gold  in  the  equipment  of  his 
army  and  navy.  The  forces  employed  on  this  occafion 
were  fufficient  for  expelling  the  Vandals,  had  they 
been  much  more  powerful  than  they  were ;  but  the 
command  being  given  to  Bafilifcus  a  covetous  and  am- 
bitious man,  the  fleet  was  utterly  defeated  through  his 
treachery,  and  all  the  vaft  preparations  came  to  nothing. 
By  this  laft  defeat  the  power  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa 
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Barbary.  was  fully  efiablillied,  and  Geiireric  made  himfclf  mafter 

' ^' 'of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  illaiuls  between 

"  ^  Italy  and  Africa,  without  oppolition  from  the  wcllern 
of  "^evTn- emperors,  whofe  power  was  entirely  taken  away  in  the 
ilalsfouad- year  476. 

ed.  Thus  was  the  Vandalic  monarchy  in  Barbary  founded 

^3,       byGenferic,  between  the  years  428  and   46S.     If  we 
Barbarity    ^^j^^  ^  ^j^^  ^f  jj^j^  prince's  government  in  his  new  do- 
and  tyran-  ^jj^jg^jg^  ■^^  prefents  no  very  agreeable  profpeft.     Being 
fcril     '^'^'  himfelf  an  abfoUite  babarian  in  tiie  flriaed  fenfe  of  the 
word,  and  an  niter  Aranger  to  every  uieful  art,  he  did 
not  fail  to  Ihow  his  own  prowcfs  by  the  dellruftion  of 
all  the  monuments  of  Roman  greacncfs  which  were  fo 
numerous  in  the  country  he  had   conquered.     Accord- 
in<Tly,   inftead  of  improving  his  country,    he  laid  it 
wafte,  by  demolilliing  all   the  Aaccly    llruftures  both 
public  and  private,  and  all  other  valuable  and  fump- 
tnous  works  with  which  thofe   proud  conquerors  had 
adorned  this  part  of  their  dominions.     So  that,  what 
ever  monuments  the  Romans  had  been  at  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  expence  to  ereft,  in  order  to  eternize  their  own 
glory,  the  barbarous  Vandals  were  now  at  no  lefs  pains 
to  reduce  into  heaps  of  ruins.     Befides  this  kind  of 
devaflation,  Genferic  made  his  domonions  a  fcene  of 
blood    and    (laughter,    by    perfecuting    the    orthodox 
Chriftians  ;  being  himfelf,  as  well  as  mofl  of  his  coun- 
trymen,   a    zealous  Arian  -,    and    for   this    his    long 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable.     He  died  in  477,  after  a 
reign  of  6a  years ;  and  was  fucccedcd  by  his  fon  Hun- 
14       neric. 
Hunnerica     The  new  king  proved  yet  a  greater  tyrant  than  his 
bloody  ty-  father,  perfecuting  the  orthodox  with  the  utmoll  fury ; 
rant.  and,  during  his  fliort  reign  of  feven  years  and  an  half 

J,       deftroyed  more  of  them  than  Genferic  had  done  in  all 
Histcrrlblehis  life  time.     He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  tlie  fame  raan- 
dcath.         ner  as   the  herefiarch  Arius* ;  before  whicli  time  his 
*  Sec  Ariut  f[c(h  had  been  rotting  upon   his  bones,  and  crawling 
with   worms,  fo  that  he  looked  more  like  a  dead  car- 
cafe  than  a  living  man.     Concerning  his  fucceflbrs  Gu- 
tamnnd,  Thrafamund,  and  Hilderic,  we  find  nothing 
remarkable,  except    that   they  fometimes  perfecuted, 
and  fomctimes  were  favorable  to,  the  orthodox;   and 
by  his  favour  for  them  the  laft  king  was  ruined.     For, 
having  unadvifedly  publilhed,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  a  manifefto,  wherein  he  repealed  all  the  afts  of 
his  predeceflbrs  againft  the  orthodox,  a  rebellion  was 
the  immediate  confcqucnce.     At  the  he-ad  of  the  male- 
tlfpofed  by  contents  was  one  Gilimer,  or  Gildemar,  a  prince  of 
Gilimer.     jjjg  blood-royal,  who  by  degrees  became  fo  powerful, 
as  to  depofe  Hilderic  in  the  fcventh  year  of  his  reign  ; 
after  which  he  canfed  the  unhappy  monarch  with  all 
his  family  tobeclofely  confined,  and  was  himfelf  crown- 
ed king  of  the  Vandals  at  Carthage. 

Gilimer  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than  any  that  had 
gone  before  him.     He  not  only  cruelly  perfecuted  the 
orthodox,  but  horribly  oppreffed  all  the  reft,  fojihat 
|,       he  was  held  in  univerfal  abhorrence  and  deteftation 
JJelifarius    when  theGreck  emperor  Jjftinian  pro)e(51:edaninvafion 
invades  A-of  Africa.     This  expedition  of  Juftinian's  is  faid  to 
have  been   occafioned  by  an   apparition  of  Latus   an 
African  bifliop,  who  had  been  murdered  fomc  time  be-. 
fore,  but  now  commanded  the  emperor  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Africa,  and  affiired  him  of  fucccfs.     Ac- 
cordingly, this,  or  fome  other  motive,  prevailed  upon 
Jiiflinian  fo  far,  that,  notwithftanding  his  being  at  that 
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time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Pcrfia,  he  fent  a  power-    Barbary 
ful  fleet  and  army  to  Africa,  under  the  command   of  """"^^ 
the   celebrated   general  Belifarius,  who  was  for   that 
rcafon  recalled  from  Perlia. 

So  much  was  Gilimer,  all  this  lime,  taken  up  with 
his  own  pleafures,  or  with  opprtfling  his  fubjedls,  that 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  fonniciablc  prepara- 
tions that  were  making  againft  him.  On  ihe  arrival  of 
Belifarius,  however,  he  was  conltrained  to  put  himfelf 
into  a  polhire  of  defence.  The  niauagemcnt  of  his 
army  he  committed  to  his  two  brothers  Guiulinier  and 
Gelamund,  who  accordingly  attacked  the  Romans  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force.  The  engagement  was  18 
long  and  bloody  ;  but  at  lafl  the  Vandals  were  (!<  feaied, 
and  the  two  princes  llain.  Gilimer,  grown  dcfperate 
at  this  news,  fallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  corps  dc  re- 
ferve,  with  full  purpofe  to  renew  the  attack  with  the 
iitmoil  vigour  ;  but  by  his  own  indifcretion  loll:  a  fair 
opportunity  of  defeating  the  Romans.  For  no  fooner 
did  they  perceive  Gilimer  haftening  after  ilicm  at  the 
head  of  a  frcfli  army,  than  they  betook  themfelves  to 
Hight  ;  and  the  greateft  part  were  difperfcd  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  had  the  king  followed  them  clofe,  they 
muft  have  been  totally  cut  off.  Inftead  of  this,  how- 
ever, Humbling  unfortunately  on  the  body  of  one  of  his 
ftain  brothers,  the  fight  of  it  made  him  lofe  all  thoughts 
about  the  enemy  ;  and  inftead  of  purfuing  them,  he 
fpent  part  of  his  time  in  idle  lamentations,  and  part  in 
burying  the  corpfe  with  fuitable  pomp  and  dignity. 
By  this  means  Belifarius  had  an  opportunity  of  rally- 
ing his  men  ;  which  lie  did  fo  cffeftaally,  that,  coming 
unexpcifledly  upon  Gilimer,  he  eafily  gained  a  new  and 
complete  vi<51:ory  over  him. 

This  defeat  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Carthage, 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  at  no  pains  to  put  into 
a  pofture  of  defence.  After  which  Gilimer,  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  toobtain  affiftance  from  theWoorsand 
Goths;  was  obliged  to  recal  his  brother  Tzafon  from 
Sardinia.  The  meeting  between  the  two  brother  was 
very  mournful;  but  they  foon  came  to  a  refoluiion  of 
making  one  defperate  attempt  to  regain  the  loft  king- 
dom, or  at  leaft  recover  their  captives  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  confequence  of  this  refolution  was 
another  engagement,  in  which  Tzafon  was  killed  with 
800  of  his  choiceft  men,  while  the  Romans  loll  no 
more  than  50  ;  alter  which  Belifarius  moving  fuddcn- 
ly  forward  at  the  head  of  all  his  army,  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  the  Vandals.  This  Gilimer  was  no  foooer  ap- 
prifed  of,  than,  without  ftaying  to  give  any  more  orders 
to  the  reft  of  his  army,  he  fled  towards  Numidia  in  the 
utmoft  confternation.  His  flight  was  not  immediate- 
ly known  among  his  troops;  but  when  it  was,  fuch  an 
nniverfal  confufion  enfued,  that  they  abandoned  their 
camp  to  the  Romans,  who  had  now  nothing  to  do  bu: 
plunder  it  ;  and  not  content  with  this,  tlicy  maflacrcd 
all  the  men  found  in  it,  carrying  away  the  women  cap- 
tives. 

Thus  a  total  end  was  put  to  the  power  of  the  Van- 
dals in  Barbary,  and  the  Romans  once  more  became 
maftcrs  of  this  country.  The  Vandal  inhabitants  were 
permitted  to  remain  as  they  were,  on  condition  of  ex- 
changing the  herefy  of  Arius  for  the  orthodox  faith. 
As  for  Gilimer,  he  fled  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to 
Medamus,  a  town  fituated  on  the  top  of  the  Pappuan 
mountain,  and  almofl  inacccflible  by  rcafon  of  its 
A  a  heigh! 
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Earbary.  height  and  ruggednefs.     The  fiegc  of  this  place  was 
■*~~"^'       '  committed  to  Pharas,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
who  having  fhut  np  all  avenues  to  the  town,   the  un- 
it       happy  Gilimer  was  reduced  to  the  greateft   fbraits  for 
Gihmer's^  Want  of  provifions.     Pharas  being  foon  apprifed  of  the 
extreme  di-^jjj^^gfg  he  was  in,  wrote  him  a  mofl;   friendly  and  pa- 
"  *■  thctic  letter,  earneflly  exhorting  him  to  put  an  end  to 

the  diftrefs  of  himfelf  and  his  friends  by  a  furrender. 
This  Gilimer  declined  ;  bat  at  the  fame  time  concluded 
his  anfwer  with  a  moft  fubmiffive  requefl,  that  Pharas 
would  fo  far  pity  his  great  dillrefs  as  to  fend  him  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  fponge,  and  a  lute.  This  flrange  recjuefl 
greatly  furprifed  Pharas  ;  but  at  lafl  it  was  explained 
by  the  meflenger,  who  told  him  that  the  king  had  not 
rafted  any  baked  bread  fmce  his  arrival  on  that  moun- 
tain, and  earneflly  longed  to  eat  a  morfel  of  it  before 
he  died  :  the  fponge  he  wanted  to  allay  a  tumour  that 
was  fallen  on  one  of  his  eyes  ;  and  the  lute,  on  which 
he  had  learned  to  play,  was  to  affift  him  in  fetting  fome 
elegiac  verfcs  he  had  compofed  on  the  fubjeft  of  his 
misfortunes  to  a  fuitable  tune.  At  this  mournful  re- 
port Pharas  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  imme- 
diately difpatched  the  meffenger  with  the  things  he 
wanted. 

Gilimer  had  fpent  near  three  winter  months  on  the 
fummit  of  this  inhofpitable  mountain,  his  mifcry  har- 
dening him  ftill  more  againft  the  thoughts  of  furren- 
dering,  when  a  melancholy  fcene  in  his  own  family  at 
once  reconciled  him  to  it.  This  was  a  bloody  ftruggle 
between  two  boys,  one  of  them  his  filler's  fon,  about 
a  flat  bit  of  dough,  laid  on  the  coals  ;  which  the  one 
feized  upon,  burning  hot  as  it  was,  and  clapped  it  in- 
to kis  mouth  ;  but  the  other  by  dint  of  blows  forced  it 
out,  and  eat  it  from  him.  This  quarrel,  which  might 
have  ended  fatally  had  not  Gilimer  interpofed,  made  fo 
deep  an  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  immediately  dif- 
patched a  meffenger  to  Pharas,  acquainting  him  that 
he  was  willing  to  furrender  himfelf  and  all  his  effefts 
upon  the  conditions  he  had  offered,  as  foon  as  he  was 
affured  that  they  were  embraced  by  Belifarius.  Pha- 
ras loft  no  time  to  get  them  ratified  and  fent  back  to 
him  ;  after  which  he  was  conduifted  to  Belifarius,  who 
gave  him  a  very  kind  reception.  Gilimer  was  after- 
wards brought  before  Juftinian  in  golden  chains,  whom 
24  he  befought  in  the  moft  fubmiffive  manner  to  fpare  his 
Kindly  life.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the  emperor ;  who 
treated  by  alfo  allowed  him  a  handfome  yearly  penfion  to  live  up- 
Juftinian,  on  as  a  private  gentleman.  But  his  mind  and  heart 
were  too  much  unfettled  and  broken  to  enjoy  the  fweets 
of  a  private  ftate  ;  fo  that  Gilimer,  oppreffed  with  grief, 
died  in  the  year  534,  the  firft  of  his  captivity,  and  five 
years  after  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne. 

Barbary  being  thus  again  reduced  under  the  power 

53        of  the  Romans,  its  hiftory  falls  to  be  taken  notice  of 

Barbary      under  that  of  Rome.     In  the  khalifat  of  Omar,    this 

fubduedby  country  was  reduced  by   the  Saracens,  as  we  have  al- 

the  Sara-     ready  related  under  the  article  ARABIA.     It  continued 

""'*  fubjeft  to  the  khalifs  of  Arabia   and   Bagdad   till  the 

reign  of  Harun  Al  Raftiid,  who  having  appointed  I- 

braliim   Ebn  Aglab  governor  of  the  weftern  parts  of 

his   empire,   that  prefcft  took   the    opportunity,   firft: 

Principal     of  affaming  greater  powers  to  himfelf  than  had   been 

city  of  the  granted  by   the   khdlif,  and   then  creeling  a  princi- 

Aglabites    pality  altogether  independent  of   the  khalifs.      The 

founded,     j^ce  of  Aglab  continued  to  enjoy  their  new  principa- 


lity peaceably  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  297  or  298,   Barbary. 

during  which  time  they  made  feveral  dcfcents  on  the  ' ^^ ' 

ifland  of  Sicily,  and  conquered  part  of  it.     About  this 
time,   however,   one  Obeidallah   rebelled  againft  the 
houfe   of  Aglab,  and  affumed   the  title  of   khalif  of 
Ktiir-wan  (the  ancient  Cyrene,  and  refidence   of  the 
Aglabite  princes).     To  give  the  greater  weight  to  his 
pretenfions  he  alfo  took  the  furname  of  Al  Mohdi,  or 
Al  Mahedi,  the  dlreBor.     According  to  fome,  alfo,  he 
pretended  to  be  defcended  in  a  right  line  from  Ali  Ebn 
Abu  Taleb,  and  Faiema  the  daughter  of  Mahomet  j   for 
which  reafon,  fay  they,  the  Arabs  called  him  and  his 
defcendants  Fateimtes.     He  likewife  encouraged  him- 
felf and  his  followers  by  a  traditional  prophecy  of  Ma- 
homet, that  at  the  end  of  300  years  the  fun  Ihould  rife        25 
out  of  the  weft.     Having  at   length  driven  the  Agla-  Driven  out 
bites  into  Egypt,  where  they  became  known   by  the^7''^'*^"']r 
name  of  IVIagrehia?is,  he   extended  his   dominions  in  ^   thebrlt 
Africa  and  Sicily,  making  Kairwan  the  place  of  hisj^^^^if' 
refidence,  jg 

In  the   300th  year  of   the   Hegira,  Habbafah,  one  His  general 
of  Al  Mohdi's  generals,  overthrew  the  khalif  Al  Mokh-  Habbafah 
tader's  forces   in   the   neighbourhood   of   Barca,   and '"^^*^" ■^~ 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  city.     After  which  he  re-  ^^f'' 
duced  Alexandria  itfelf ;  and  was  making  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  country,  when  Al 
Mokhtader  difpatched   againft  him    his  two  generals 
Takin  and  Al  Kafem,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
Habbafah  being  informed  that  the  khalifs  troops  were 
in  motion,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  give 
them  battle,  and  at  laft  came  up  with  them  in  an  ifland 
called  by  the  Arabs  ^rJ  Al  Khcmfm.     Here  he  at- 
tacked them  with  incredible  bravery,  notwithftanding 
their  force  was  much  fuperior  to  his ;  but  the  approach 
of  night   obliged  both  generals  to  found  a  retreat. — 
The  aftion  therefore  was  by  no  means  dccilive,  tho'  ex- 
tremely bloody,  the  khalifs  generals  havingloft  20,000, 
and  Habbafah  10,000.    The  latter,  however,  durft  not 
renew  the  fight  next  morning ;  but  ftolc  off  in  the  night, 
and  returned  home,  fo  that  Al  Mokhtader  in  effeft  gained 
a  viiflory.     In  the  302d  year  of  the  Hegira,  however, 
Habbafih  returned,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Alexandria  a 
fecond  time,  defeated  a  body  of  the   khalifs   forces, 
and   killed   7000  of  them  upon  the  fpot.     What  fur- 
ther progrefs  he  made  at  that  time  we  are  not  certain-        27 
]y  told  ;    but  in  the  307th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abul  As  does  al- 
Kafem,  fon  to  the  Fatemite  khalif  Al  Mohdi,    again  fo  his  ion 
entered  Egypt  with  an  army  of  100,000  men.     At  firft  ^^^  Ki- 
he  met  with  extraordinary  fucccfs,  and  over-ran  a  con-       • 
fiderable  part  of  that  fine  country.     He  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Alexandria,  Al  Tayum,  Al  Baknafa,  and  the 
ifle  of  Al  Aflimaryin,  penetrating  even   to  Al  Jizah, 
where  the  klialifs  army  under  the  command  of  Munes 
was  pofted  in  order  to  oppofe  him.     In  this  country  he 
found  means  to  maintain  himfelf  till  the   308th  year        ^8 
of  the  Hegira.     This  year,  however,  he  was  entirely  who  is  m- 
defeated  by  Munes,  who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  his  tcrly  de- 
baggage,  as  well  as  of  the  plunder  he  had  acquired  ;  feated  by 
and  this  blow  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Kairwan  with   the  Munes., 
fliattered  remains  of  his  army,  where  he  remained  with- 
ontmaking  any  further  attempt  on  Egypt. 

Al  Mohdi,  reigned  24  years  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Abul  Kafem  abovementioned,  who  then  took 
the  furname  of  Al  Kayem  Mohdi.  During  his  reiga 
we  read  of  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  revolt  of 
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Barbary.  one  Yezid  Ebn  Condat,  a  man  of  mean  extraiftion, 
^  but  who,  having  been  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  chancel- 
lor, found  means  to  raife  fiich  a  ftrong  party,  that  the 
khalif  was  obliged  to  flun  himfelf  up  in  the  callle  of 
Mohedia.  Yezid,  being  then  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  foon  reduced  the  capital  of  Kairwan,  the 
cities  of  Al  Rakkada  and  Tunis,  and  feveral  other 
fortrclFes.  He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  defeating  a 
coniiderable  number  of  troops  which  Al  Kayem  had 
raifed  and  fent  againft  him  ;  after  which  he  clofely  be- 
fieged  the  khalif  himfelf  in  the  caftlewhere  he  had  flint 
himfelf  up.  The  ficge  continued  feven  months:  du- 
ring which  time  the  place  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits, 
that  the  khalif  muft  either  have  furrendered  it  or  been 
flarvcd,  when  death  pat  an  end  to  his  anxiety  in  the 
1 2th  year  of  his  reign,  and  334th  of  the  Hegira. 

AlKaycm  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Iflimael,  who 
immediately  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  Al  Manfur. 
This  khalif  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  death  of  his 
father  till  he  had  made  the  preparations  necelTary  for 
reducing  the  rebels.  In  this  he  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
he  obliged  Yezid  to  raife  the  fiege  of  ISlohedia  the  fame 
year;  and  in  the  following  gave  him  two  great  over- 
throws, obliging  him  to  fl)ut  hiuifclf  up  in  the  forirefs 
of  Kothama,  or  Gutama,  where  he  befieged  him  in  his 
turn.  Yezid  defended  the  place  a  long  time  with  de- 
fperate  bravery  ;  but  finding  the  garrifon  at  lafl  obliged 
to  capitulate,  he  made  fliift  10  efcape  privately.  Al 
Manfur  immediately  difpatclied  a  body  of  forces  in  pur- 
fuit  of  him  ;  who  overtook,  and  brought  him  back  in 
fetters;  but  not  till  after  a  vigorous  defence,  in  which 
Yezid  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds,  of  which  he 
died  in  prifon.  After  his  death,  Al  Manfur  caufed  his 
body  10  be  flayed  and  his  (kin  flufTed  and  expofed  to 
public  view.  Of  Al  Manfur's  exploits  in  Sicily  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  that  article.  Nothing  farther  re- 
markable happened  in  his  African  dominions;  and  he 
died  after  a  reign  of  feven  years  and  16  days  in  the 
34tft  of  the  Hegira. 

Al  Manfur  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Abu  Zamin 
Moad,  who  alTumed  the  furname  of  Al  Moez  Lcdinil- 
lah.  He  proved  a  very  warlike  prince,  and  maintained 
a  bloody  contefl  with  Abdalrahnian,  khalif  of  Anda- 
lufia  :  for  a  particular  account  of  which  fee  the  article 
Spain.  In  the  347th  year  of  the  Hegira,  beginning 
INIarch  25th,  958,  Al  Moez  fent  a  powerful  army  to  the 
weflern  extremity  of  Africa,  under  the  command  ofAbul 
Hafan  Jawhar,  one  of  his  ilaves,  whom  he  had  advan- 
ced to  the  dignity  of  Vizir.  Jawhar  firft  advanced  to 
a  city  called  Tahart,  which  he  befieged  for  fome  time 
jneffcJtaally.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Fez,  and 
made  the  proper  difpolitions  for  attacking  that  city. 
But  finding  th^t  Ahmed  Ebn  Beer,  the  Emir  of  the 
place,  was  refolved  to  defend  it  to  the  la(l,  he  thought 
proper  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  However,  having 
travcrfed  all  the  traft  between  that  capital  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  he  again  fat  down  before  Fez,  and  took 
it  by  florm  the  following  year. 

But  the  grcateft  atchit  vcmcnt  performed  by  this 
khalif  was  his  couqueflof  Egypt,  and  the  removal  of  the 
khalifat  to  that  country.  This  con.pieli,  though  long  . 
projefted,  he  did  not  attempt  till  the  year  of  the  He- 
gira 558.  Having  then  made  all  nect  iFary  preparations 
for  it,  he  committed  ihc  care  of  that  expedition  to  a 
faithful  and  experienced  general  called  Ciafar,  or  Jaa- 
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far ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  this  enterprize  did  not  di- 
vert Al  Moez  from  the  care  of  his  other  conqueils, 
particularly  thofe  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  :  to  the  laft 
of  which  he  failed  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  361,  con- 
tinuing a  whole  year  in  it,  and  leaving  the  care  of  his 
African  dominions  to  an  experienced  officer  named 
Trtfif  Ben  Zeiri.  He  failed  thence  the  following  year 
for  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  where  he  had  not  flaid  long 
before  he  received  the  agreeable  news  that  his  general 
had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Alexandria.  He  loft  no 
time,  but  immediately  embarked  for  it,  leaving  the 
government  of  his  old  African  dominions  in  the  hands 
of  his  truAy  fcrvant  Yufef  abovementioned,  and  arri- 
ving fafely  at  that  port  was  received  with  all  thedcmon- 
flrations  of  joy.  Here  he  began  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  his  new  Egyptian  dynafly,  which  was  to  put  a  final 
end  to  the  old  one  of  Kairwan  after  it  had  continued 
about  65  years. 

Al  Moez  preferved  all  his  old  dominions  of  Kair- 
wan or  Africa  Proper.  But  the  ambition  or  avarice  of 
the  governors  whom  he  appointed  fuffered  them  to  run 
quickly  to  a  Ihameful  decay  ;  particularly  the  new  and 
opulent  metropolis  of  Mohedia,  on  which  iiumenfe  funis 
had  been  laviHied,  as  well  as  labour  and  care,  fo  as  to 
render  it  not  only  one  of  the  richcft  and  flateliefl,  but 
one  of  the  ftrongefl,  cities  in  the  world  :  fothat  wcmay 
truly  fay,  the  wealth  and  fplendour  of  this  snce  famed, 
though  fhort-lived  ftate,  took  their  final  leave  of  it  with 
the  departure  of  the  khalif  Al  Moez,  feeing  the  whole 
maritime  traft  from  the  Egyptian  confines  to  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  hath  fincc  become  the  nefl  of  the  mofl 
odious  piratical  crew  that  can  be  imagined. 

Under  the  article  Algiers  we  have  given  a  fliort  ac- 
count of  the  eredion  of  a  new  kingdom  in  Barbary  by 
Texefien  ;  which,  however,  is  there  no  farther  continued 
than  is  neceifary  for  the  proper  underftanding  the  hi- 
fiory  of  that  country.  A  general  hiflory  miglit  here 
be  given  of  the  whole  country  of  Barbary  ;  but  as 
that  would  neceflarily  occadon  repetitions  under  the 
articles  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  &c.  we  muft 
refer  to  thofe  articles  for  the  hiflorical  part,  as  well  as 
for  an  account  of  the  climate,   inhabitants,  &c. 

BARBATELLI  (Bernardino),  otherwife  called 
Pochciti,  a  painterofhillory,  fruit,  animals,  and  flowers, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1542.  He  was  the  difciple 
of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio  at  Florence;  from  whofefchool 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  fludied  there  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon affiduity,  that  he  was  frequently  fo  abflrafted, 
and  fo  abfolutely  cngroffed  by  the  objeds  of  his  con- 
templations, as  to  forget  the  neceifary  rcfrcnimcnts  of 
fleep  and  food.  He  was  excellent  in  painting  every 
fpecies  of  animals,  fruit,  or  flowers  ;  and  in  thofe  fub- 
jefts  not  only  imitated,  but  equalled  nature.  His 
touch  was  free,  light,  and  delicate,  and  the  colouring 
of  his  objefts  inexprclfibly  true  ;  and,  bcfide  his  merit 
in  his  molt  nfualitylc  of  painting,  the  hiftorical  fiib- 
jefts  which  he  defigned  from  facrcd  or  profane  authors 
were  much  efleemed  and  admired.     He  died  in  1612. 

BARBE,  or  Barb.     See  Barb. 

Barbe,  in  the  military  art.  To  fire  in  barbe,  means 
to  fire  the  cannon  over  the  parapet,  inflcad  of  firing 
through  the  cmbrafiires:  in  which  cafe,  the  parapet 
mu/l  not  be  above  three  feet  and  a  half  liigh. 

Barbe,  or  Barde,  is  an  old  w'ord,  denoting  the 
armour  of  the  horfes  of  the  ancient  knights  and  foldiers, 
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wb-O  were  accontreil  at  all  points.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  an  armour  of  iron  and  leather^  wherewith  the 
neck,  breaft  and  flioulders  of  the  horfe  were  covered. 

Barbe  (St),  a  town  of  New  Bifcayin  Mexico,  near 
which  are  rich  filver  mines.  W.  Long.  109.  55.  N. 
Lat.  26.  o. 

BARBED,  in  a  general  feiife,  bearded  like  a  lifli- 
hook  fet  with  barbs  ;  alfo  fhaved  or  trimnied. 

Barbed  and  Crsfted,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  combs  ajid  gills  of  a  cock,  when  particu- 
larized for  being  of  a  different  tinftnre  from  the  body. 

A  b.irbid  crofs,  is  a  crofs  the  exireniities  whereof 
arc  like  the  barbed  irons  iifed  for  flriking  of  fifb. 

BARBEL,  in  ichibology.     See  Cyprinus. 

BARBELICOT/E,  au  ancient  fed  of  Gnoflics, 
fpoken  of  by  Theodoret.  Their  dodtrines  were  ab- 
fnrd,  and  their  ceremonies  too  abominable  to  be  re- 
peated. 

BARBER,  one  who  makes  a  trade  of  (having  or 
trimming  the  beards  of  other  men  for  money.  An- 
ciently, a  lute  or  viol,  or  fome  fiich  nuifical  inllniment, 
was  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  barber's  fliop,  which  was 
ufed  then  to  be  frequented  by  perfons  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  the  people,  who  reforted  to  the  barber  ei- 
ther for  the  cure  of  wounds,  or  to  undergo  fome  chi- 
rurgical  operations,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  be 
trimmed,  a  word  that  fignified  either  fliaving  or  cutting 
and  curling  thehair;  thefe,  together  with  letting  blood, 
were  the  ancient  occupations  of  the  barber-furgeon. 
As  to  the  other  important  branch  of  furgery,  the  fet- 
ring  of  fraftured  limbs,  that  was  praiflifed  by  another 
clafs  of  men,  called  bone-fetters,  of  whom  there  are 
hardly  any  now  remaining.  The  mufical  inifruments 
in  his  ihop  were  for  the  entertainment  of  waiting  cuf- 
tomers;  and  anfwered  the  end  of  a  ncwfpaper,  with 
which  at  this  day  thofe  who  wait  for  their  turn  at  the 
barber's  amufe  themfclvcs.  For  the  origin  of  the  bar- 
ber's/<//^,  fee  the  article  Appellation. 

BARBERINI  (Francis),  one  of  the  mofl:  excellent 
poets  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Barberino,  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  year  1264.  As  his  mother  was  of  Florence,  he 
fettled  in  that  city  ;  where  his  profeflion  of  the  law, 
but  cfpecially  the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  raifed  him  a 
very  confiderablc  character.  The  greateft  part  of  his 
works  are  loO; ;  but  that  which  is  intiiled  the  Precepts 
of  Love,  which  is  a  moral  poem  calculated  to  inftruift 
thofe  in  their  duty  who  have  a  regard  for  glory,  vir- 
tue, and  eternity,  has  had  a  better  fate.  It  was  pub- 
liflied  at  Rome,  adorned  with  beautiful  figures,  in 
1640,  by  Frederic  Ubaldini  :  he  prefixed  the  author's 
life  ;  and,  as  there  are  in  the  poem  many  words  which 
are  grown  obfoleie,  he  added  a  gloffary  to  explain 
them,  which  illuflrates  the  fenfe  by  the  authority  of 
contemporary  poets. 

BARBERINO,  a  town  of  Tufcany  in  Italy,  fi- 
luated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  E. 
Long.  12.  15.  N.  Lat.  43.  40. 

BARBERRY,  in  botany.     SeeBERBERis. 

BARBESUL  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  and  river  of 
Boecica,  and  a  colony  in  the  refort  of  the  Conventus 
Gaditanus  in  Spain  :   now  Marbella  in  Grenada. 

BARBET,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by  M. 
Reaumur,  and  other  of  the  French  writers,  to  a  pecu- 
liar fjiecies  of  the  worms  which  feed  on  the  puccrons 
or  aphides.     See  Aphis. 


BARBETS,  the  name  of  the  inl\abitants  of  feveral   Barbets. 
valleys  in  Piedmont,  particularly  thcfe  of  Lucern,  An-         i, 
grona,  Perufa,  and  St  Martin.  ^Earbieri. 

BARBEYRAC  (John),  was  born  in  Befiers  in  "  "' 
Lower  Langucdoc  in  1674.  He  was  made  profeflbr  of 
law  and  hilfory  at  Laufanne  in  1710;  which  he  enjoy- 
ed for  ftven  years,  and  during  that  time  was  three 
times  redor  :  in  1717,  he  was  profeffor  of  public  and 
private  law  at  Groningen.  He  tranflated  into  French 
the  two  celebrated  works  of  Pi.iffendorf,  his  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nati07is,  and  his  Duties  of  a  Man  and  a 
Citizen  ;  to  both  which  he  wrote  excellent  notes,  and 
to  the  former  an  introdu(frory  preface.  He  tranflated 
alfo  Grotius's  treatife  De  Jnro  Belli  ac  Facis,  with 
large  and  excellent  notes  ;  and  feveral  of  Tillotfon's 
fcrmon's.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Traitc  de  Jeu, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

BARBEZIEUX,  a  town  of  Saintonge  in  France, 
W'itli  the  title  of  a  marquifate.  It  hath  a  manufadure 
of  linen  cloth  ;  and  lies  in  W.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  45. 
23. 

BAB.BICAN,  orBARBACAN.     See  Barbacan. 

BARBIERI  (Giovanni  Francefco),  othcrwife  call- 
ed, Cuercino  da  Cento,  an  eminent  hiflorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Cento,  a  village  not  far  from  Bologna,  in 
1590.  At  firft  he  was  the  difciple  of  Benedetto  Gen- 
nari;  but  he  afterwards  ftudicd  for  fome  time  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Caracci,  though  he  did  not  adopt  the 
manner  of  that  famous  academy.  He  feemed  to  pre- 
fer the  ftyle  of  Caravaggio  to  that  of  Guido  or  Alba- 
no,  imagining  it  irapofliblc  to  imitate  nature  truly, 
wdthout  the  affiflance  of  flrong  lights  aird  llrong  fha- 
dows  ;  and  from  that  principle,  his  light  was  admitted 
into  his  painting  room  from  above.  In  efFeft,  by  the 
oppofition  of  his  flrong  lights  and  fltadows,  he  gave 
fuch  force  to  his  piftures,  that  few,  except  thofe  of 
Caravaggio,  can  ftand  near  them,  and  not  feem  feeble 
in  their  t'StSi :  however,  that  manner  is  cenfured  as 
not  being  like  nature,  becaufe  it  makes  objefls  appear 
as  if  they  were  feen  by  candle  light,  or  by  the  bright- 
nefs  of  a  fun -beam,  which  alone  can  juflify  the  deep- 
nefs  of  his  fhadowing.  The  principal  attentioiiofGu- 
ercino  feems  to  have  been  fixed  on  arriving  at  perfec- 
tion in  colouring  ;  he  faw  the  aflonilhing  effeds  pro- 
duced by  the  colouring  of  the  celebrated  Venetian 
maflcrs  ;  and  obferved,  that  notwithflanding  any  im- 
perfc(5tions  in  regard  to  grace,  correftnefs,  or  elegance, 
the  works  of  thofe  mafters  were  the  objefts  of  univcrfal 
admiration.  From  which  obfervation,  he  feems  to 
have  devoted  his  whole  fludy  to  excel  in  colouring;  as 
if  he  were  convinced,  that  few  are  qualified  to  difccrn 
the  elevation  of  thought,  which  conftitutes  the  excel- 
lence of  a  compofition  ;  few  may  be  touched  with  the 
grandeur  or  beauty  of  the  defign,  or  perhaps  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  examine  even  the  corrcdtncfs  of  any  part  of  a 
painting  ;  and  yet  every  eye,  and  even  every  imperfeft 
judge  of  a  piftnre,  may  be  fenfibly  affeded  by  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  colouring.  His  tafte  of  defign 
was  natural,  eafy,  and  often  grand,  but  without  any 
extraordinary  fliare  of  elevation,  correftnefs,  or  ele- 
gance. The  airs  of  his  heads  often  want  dignity,  and 
his  local  colours  want  truth.  However,  there  is  great 
union  and  harmony  in  his  colours,  although  his  carna- 
tions are  not  very  fredi  ;  and  in  all  his  works  there  is  a 
powerful  and  exprcfllve  imitation  of  life,  which  will 
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Ear'.iieri  for  ever  render  them  eftimable.  Towards  the  decline 
y  of  his  life,  lie  obfcrved  that  the  clearer  and  brighter 
Barca.  ^  ^y]g  q{  Giiido  and  Albino  had  attrafted  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Europe  ;  and  therefore  he  altered  his  man- 
ner, even  ao;ainft  his  own  judginent.  But  he  apolo- 
gized Tor  that  condiiifl:,  by  declaring,  that  in  his  former 
lime  iic  pointed  for  fame,  and  to  pleafe  the  judicious  ; 
and  he  now  painted  to  pleafe  the  ignorant,  and  enrich 
himfelf.  He  died  in  1666. — The  raoft  capital  perfor- 
mance of  Guercino,  is  the  hifloiy  of  S.  Petroiiilla,  which 
is  coufidered  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  S.  Peter's  at 
R.omc. 

Barbieri  (Paolo  Antonio),  da  Cento,  painter  of 
ftill  life  and  animals,  was  the  brother  of  Guercino,  and 
born  at  Cento  in  1596.  He  chofe  for  his  fiibjefts 
fruit,  rtowers,  infects,  and  animals;  which  he  painted 
after  nature  with  a  lively  tint  of  colour,  great  tcnder- 
pefs  of  pencil,  and  a  flrong  charafter  of  truth  and  life. 
He  died  in  1640. 

BARBITOS,  or  Barbiton,  an  ancient  inflrument 
of  mufic,  mounted  with  three,  others  fay  feven,  iftrings  ; 
much  ufed  by  Sappho,  and  Alcaeus,  whence  it  is  alfo 
denominated  Lijbouni. 

BARBLES,  or  Barbs,  in  farriery,  the  knots  or 
fuperfluous  flelli  that  grow  up  in  the  channels  of  a 
horfe's  mouth  ;  that  is,  in  the  intervals  tiiat  feparate  the 
bars,  and  lie  under  the  tongue.  Thefe,  which  are  alfo 
called  barbes,  obtain  in  black  cattle  as  well  as  horfes, 
and  obftruct  their  eating.  For  the  cure,  they  call  the 
bead,  take  out  his  tongue,  and  clip  off  the  barbies  with 
a  pair  of  fciflars,  or  cut  them  with  a  Iharp  knife  ;  others 
choofe  to  burn  them  off  with  a  hot  iron. 

BARBOUR  (John),  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was 
efteemed  an  elegant  poet  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  an  heroic 
poem,  which  is  flill  extant,  and  which  contains  many 
facts  and  anecdotes  omitted  by  other  liiftorians.  The 
latcft  edition  of  this  book  is  that  of  Glafgow,  Svo, 
printed  in  tlie  year  1672.  It  is  intitled,  "  The  aifts 
and  life  of  the  mofb  vidorious  conqueror  Robert  Bruce 
king  of  Scotland  ;  wherein  alfo  are  contained  the  mar- 
tial deeds  of  the  valiant  princes  Edward  Bruce,  Sir 
James  Douglafs,  Earl  Thomas  Randal,  Walter  Stew- 
ard, and  fundry  others."  In  one  paffage,  he  calls  it  a 
romajice  ;  but  that  word  Vvfas  then  of  good  reputation  : 
every  body  knows  that  the  *  Romaunt  of  roraaunts' 
has  been  innocently  applied  to  true  hiftory ;  as  well  as 
the  '  Ballad  of  ballads'  to  a  facred  fong. 

BARBUDA,  oHC  of  the  Britilh  Caribbec  iOands, 
about  20  miles  long  and  12  broad.  It  is  lowland,  but 
fruitful  and  pretty  populous.  The  inhabitants  addijt 
themfelves  to  hufbandry,  and  find  always  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  corn  and  cattle  in  the  fugar  iflands.  Bar- 
buda is  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family,  who 
have  great  numbers  of  negroes  here  as  well  as  in  Bar- 
badoes.     It  lies  in  W.  Long.  61.  :?.  N.  Lar.  18.  5. 

BARCA,  a  large  country  of  Africa,  lying  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Ejjvpi  and  Tripoli,  extending  itfelf  in  length  from 
ea(t  to  weft  .*"rom  the  ;?9th  to  the  46th  degree  of  caft 
longitude,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  fautli  about 
30  leagues,  as  is  generally  fuppofcd.  It  is  for  the  inoft 
part,  efpecially  in  the  middle,  a  dry  fandy  defart  ;  on 
v;hich  accotnit  the  Arabs  call  it  Sahart,  or  Ceyart 
Barka,  that  is,  the  dtfart  or  road  of  whirKvinds  or 


hurricanes.  It  labours  almoft  every  wliere  under  a 
great  fcarcity  of  wati-r  ;  and  except  in  the  nciglilour- 
hood  of  towns  and  village?,  where  the  ground  produces 
fome  Imall  cjuantiiics  of  grain,  fach  as  millet,  and  lome 
maize,  the  relt  is  in  a  manner  quite  barren  and  unci;l- 
tivatcd,  or  to  fpcak  more  properly,  uncu'iivable  :  and 
even  of  that  fmall  quantity  which  ihofe  few  fpois  pro- 
duce, the  poor  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  exchange 
fome  part  with  their  indigent  ncighbouj-s,  lor  dates, 
flicep,  and  camels,  which  they  ftand  in  greater  nied  of 
than  they,  by  rcafon  of  their  great  fcarcity  ol  grafs 
and  other  proper  food  ;  for  want  of  which,  thofe  that 
are  brought  to  them  feldom  thrive  or  live  long.  In  this 
country  flood  the  famed  temple  of  Jupiter  Aromon  ; 
and  iiotwithftanding  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  fpot  where 
it  flood,  this  part  of  the  country  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  moft  dangerous  of  any,  being  furroundtd  witli  fuch 
quick  and  burning  fands  as  are  very  detrimental  to  tra- 
vellers ;  not  only  as  they  link  under  their  feet,  but  be- 
ing light,  and  heated  by  the  rays  of  tlie  fun,  are  eafily 
raifcd  by  every  breath  of  wind  ;  which,  if  it  chance  to 
be  in  their  faces,  almofl  burns  their  eyes  out,  and  flifilts 
them  for  want  of  breadth  ;  or  if  vehement,  often  over- 
whehns  whole  caravans.  Againft  this  temple  Cambyfes 
king  of  Pcrfu  ilifpatchcd  an  army  of  50,000  men. 
They  let  out  from  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt,  and  under 
theconduiSt  of  proper  guides  reached  the  city  of  Oafis 
feven  days  journey  from  that  place  :  but  what  was  their 
fate  afterwards  is  uncertain  ;  for  they  never  returned 
either  to  Egypt  or  to  their  own  country.  The  Am- 
monians  informed  Herodotus,  that,  aficr  the  army 
had  entered  the  fandy  defart  which  lies  beyond  Oafis, 
a  violent  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  fouth  at  the 
time  of  their  dinner,  and  raifed  the  fand  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  whole  army  was  overwhelmed  and  bu- 
ried alive. 

Concerning  the  government  or  commerce  of  this 
country  we  know  nothing  certain.  IMoft  probably  liie 
maritime  towns  are  under  the  proteetion  of  the  Porte  : 
but  whether  under  the  baflia  of  Egypt  or  Tripoli,  or 
whether  they  have  formed  themfelves  into  independent 
ftates  like  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  we  cannot  fay  ; 
only  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
towns  arc  more  civilized  than  thofe  that  dwell  in  ilie 
inland  parts.  The  firft  profcfs  Mahometanifm,  and 
have  imbibed  fome  notions  of  humanity  and  julticc  ; 
whilft  the  latter,  who  have  neither  religion  nor  any 
fign  of  worlliip  among  them,  are  altogether  favnge  and 
briitilh.  They  are  a  fort  of  Arabs,  and  like  them  live 
entirely  upon  theft  and  plunder.  By  tlicin  this  tradt, 
which  before  wasa  continued  defart,  was  firft  inhabited. 
At  their  tirft  coming  in,  they  fettled  themfelves  in  one 
of  the  belt  places  of  the  country;  but  as  they  niuhi- 
plied,  and  had  frequent  wars  with  one  another,  the 
flrongeft  drove  the  weakefl  out  of  the  bcft  fpots,  and 
ftnt  them  to  wander  in  tlie  defart  parts,  where  they  live 
in  the  mofl  miferable  manner,  iheir  country  hardly  af- 
fording one  fmgle  ncccfTary  of  life.  Hence  it  is  tiiat 
they  are  faid  to  be  the  uglieft  of  all  the  Arabs  :  thtir 
bodies  having  fcarcely  any  thing  but  fl-^in  and  bone, 
their  faces  meagre,  with  fierce  ravenous  looks  ;  their 
garb,  which  is  commonly  what  they  take  from  the  paf- 
fengers  who  go  through  thtfe  pans,  tattered  with  long 
wearing  ;  wiiilf  the  poorefl  of  ihein  have  fcarcc  a  rag 
to  cover  their  nakcdncfs.     They  are  moll  cxj'ert  and 
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Btircaion,  refoUite  robberSj  that  being  their  chief  employmfut 
Barcelona,  and  livelihood  ;  but  the  travellers  in  thefs  parts  are  Co 
few,  that  the  Barcans  are  often  neceffitated  to  make 
diflant  excurfions  into  Numidia,  Libya,  and  other 
fouthern  countries.  Thofe  that  fall  into  their  hands 
are  made  to  drink  plenty  of  warm  milk  :  then  they 
hang  them  up  by  the  feet,  and  fhake  them,  in  order  to 
make  them  vomit  up  any  money  they  think  they  have 
fwallowcd  ;  after  which,  they  Ilrip  ihera  of  all  their 
clothes,  even  to  the  lait  rag :  but  with  all  this  inhu- 
manity, they  commoioly  fpare  their  life,  which  is  more 
than  the  other  African  robbers  do.  Yet  notwithftand- 
ing  every  artifice  they  can  life,  the  Barcansare  fopoor, 
that  they  commonly  let,  pledge,  or  even  fell,  their 
children  to  the  Sicilians  and  others  from  whom  they 
have  their  corn,  efpccially  before  they  fet  out  on  any 
long  excurfion. 

BARCALON,  an  appellation  given  to  the  prime 
minifter  of  the  king  of  Siam.  The  barcalon  has  in  his 
department  every  thing  relating  to  commerce,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  is  like  wife  fuperintendant  of 
the  king's  magazines. 

BARCELONA,  a  hatidfome,  rich,  and  ftrong  city 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital.  This  city  was  originally  founded  by  Ha- 
milcar  Barcas,  and  from  him  called  Barcino.  It  was 
3-educed  by  the  Romans,  and  continued  fubjeft  to  them 
till  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  over-run  by  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  afterwards  by  the  Saracens  or  Moors. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  Barcelona  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  under  the  government  of 
one  Zade.  This  governor  having  more  than  once  abu- 
fcd  theclemency  of  Charlemagne,  at  laft  irritated  Lewis 
king  of  Aquitain,  and  fon  to  Charles,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  inveft  the  city, 
and  not  to  rife  from  before  it  till  they  had  put  Zade 
jiuo  his  hands.  The  Moor  made  a  m.ofl  obftinate  re- 
filtance,  fo  that  the  fiege  laded  many  months  :  at  laft, 
finding  it  impoffible  to  preferve  the  city  much  longer, 
and  being  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  relief,  he  determined, 
or  rather  was  compelled  by  the  inhabitants,  to  go  to  the 
CurilHan  camp  and  implore  the  emperor's  mercy  ;  but 
here  he  was  no  fooncr  arrived  than  he  was  arrefted  and 
fent  prifoner  to  Charlemagne,  who  condemned  him  to 
perpetual  banilhmenf.  Tlie  people  gaining  nothing  by 
this  expedient,  continued  to  hold  out  for  fix  weeks 
longer,  when  the  king  of  Aquitain  himfelf  took  the 
command  of  the  (lege.  To  him  they  made  a  propofal, 
that  if  he  would  allow  them  to  march  out  and  go 
where  they  pleafcd,  they  would  farrender  the  place. 
Lewis  having  agreed  to  this,  made  his  public  entry  in- 
to Barcelona,  where  he  formed  a  delign  of  extending 
his  father's  dominions  as  far  as  the  Ebro;  but  being 
recalled  before  he  could  put  his  defign  in  execution, 
he  appointed  one  Bera  count  of  Barcelona.  The  city 
continued  fubject  to  him  and  his  fuccellbrs,  who  ftill 
enjoyed  the  title  oi  counts  of  Barcelona,  from  the  year 
802  to  1131  ;  during  which  time  we  find  nothing  re- 
markable, except  that  tlie  city  was  once  taken  by  the 
Moors,  but  foon  after  retaken  by  the  afiTiflance  of 
Lewis  IV.  king  of  France.  In  1131  it  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  Arragon  by  the  marriage  of  Don  Ray- 
mond V.  count  of  Barcelona  with  the  daughter  of  Don 
llaniiro  the  Monk,  king  of  Arragon.  In  .1465  the 
Cataloiiians  revolted  againft  Don  Juan  II.  king  of  Ar- 


ragon, out  of  hatred  to  his  queen  Donna  Juanna  ;  the  Earceloiu. 
confequenceof  which  was,  that  Barcelona  was  befieged  ^-^-v^— ' 
by  that  monarch  in  1471.  Various  efforts  were  made 
by  Lewis  XI.  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Lorraiu  in 
order  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  without  efFeft.  Things 
at  length  were  brought  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  when 
the  king  offered  to  pardon  them  all,  without  the  fmall- 
efl  punifhment  either  in  perfon  or  property,  provided 
they  would  fubmit:  but  thefe  terms  they  rejedted, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  count  dc  Pailhars, 
who  had  been  pardoned  the  year  before.  The  army, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  very  earnefl  in  being  led  on  to 
the  airaultj  in  hopes  of  plunder.  The  king,  however, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  citizens,  dated  the  6th  of  Odto- 
ber,  in  terms  as  afFeftionate  as  if  he  had  been  writing 
to  his  children,  bewailing  the  miferiesthey  had  brought 
on  themfelves,  and  concluding  with  a  proteflation  that 
they,  and  not  he,  mufl  be  anfwerable  for  the  confe- 
quences.  Upon  this,  at  the  perfuafion  of  a  prieft  who 
had  a  reputation  for  fanttity,  they  fent  deputies  to  the 
king,  and  made  a  capitulation  on  the  i7ih  of  the  fame 
month.  In  this  the  king  acknowledged  they  had 
taken  up  arms  on  juft  motives ;  and  forgave  every  body 
except  Pailhars,  who  was,  however,  fuffered  toefcape. 
On  the  22d  of  Oftober  the  king  made  his  entry  into 
the  city,  and  confirmed  all  their  ancient  privileges.  In 
1697,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the  French,"  after  a 
bloody  fiege  of  52  days  ;  and  the  lofs  of  this  city  had 
a  confiderable  effeft  in  difpoling  the  Spaniards  to  agree 
to  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick.  In  Qiieen  Anne's  time  it 
was  taken  by  the  allies  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough ; 
but  beingafterwards  IhamefuUy  denied  afliftance  by  the 
Englilh  miniftry,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Philip  11. 
by  whom  the  whole  province  was  deprived  of  its  an- 
cient privileges  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which,  fee 
the  article  Spain. 

Barcelona  is  fitnated  by  the  fea-fide,  of  a  form  be- 
tween a  fquare  and  an  oval  ;  it  is  furrounded  with  a 
good  brick  wall,  round  which  is  another,  with  14  ba- 
iiions,  horn-works,  ramparts,  and  ditches  ;  the  ram- 
parts are  high,  broad,  and  fpacious,  infomuch  that 
100  coaches  may  be  fetn  every  evening  driving  thereon 
for  pleafure.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  pans,  the 
Old  and  the  New,  which  are  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a  wall  and  a  large  ditch  ;  the  flreets  are  handfome, 
well  paved  with  large  ffones,  wide,  and  very  clean.  It 
is  the  refidence  of  a  viceroy,  is  a  bifliop's  fee,  has  a 
fine  univerlity,  a  mint,  a  good  port,  and  is  adorned 
with  handfome  buildings.  Here  is  a  court  of  inqui- 
lition,  which  the  inhabitants  look  upon  as  an  advantage. 
The  remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  is 
large,  handfome,  and  adorned  with  two  high  towers, 
the  church  of  the  \^irgin  Mary,  the  palace  of  the  bifliop, 
that  of  the  inquiliiion,  and  feveral  religious  houfes  : 
add  to  thefe  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ;  the  arfenal, 
which  contains  arms  for  1000  men  ;  the  exchange, 
where  the  mtrchants  meet ;  the  terfana,  where  they 
build  the  galleys  ;  and  the  palace  where  the  nobility 
of  the  country  meet,  called  La  Cafa  de  la  Dcpi/tat'ton. 
Thislafl  is  built  with  fine  large  free  flone,  and  adorned 
with  columns  of  marble  :  there  is  in  it  a  large  hal], 
with  a  gilt  cieling  and  a  handfome  portico,  wherein 
perfons  may  either  walk  or  fit  ;  the  hall  is  adorned 
with  the  portraits  of  all  tlie  counts  of  Barcelona. 
There  arc  llveral  fine  fquares,  particularly  that  of  St 
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Bar«lo-  Atichael,  into  wliich  all  the  great  flreets  rtiu.  The 
netia  porc  is  wide,  fpicious,  deep,  and  fafe  ;  defended  on 
3  the  one  fide  by  a  great  mole,  and  the  other  fliclter- 
BarcUy.  ^j  f^^^^  ^^^  ^^(^  wind  by  two  mountains  that  advance 
into  the  fea,  and  form  a  kind  of  promontory  :  the  mole 
is  750  paces  long,  with  a  quay,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  light-hoiife  and  a  fmall  fort.  One  of  the  moun- 
tains, called  Mount  "Joy,  is  very  high,  and  rifes  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  near  the  city  :  it  is  covered  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  groves  of  trees,  and  has  a  ftrong 
fort  for  the  defence  of  the  city  :  this  mountain,  being 
a  rock,  yields  an  inexhauflible  quarry  of  fine  hard  free 
ftone.  Barcelona  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  on  account 
of  the  conveniency  of  its  harbour  ;  and  it  has  a  manu- 
faftare  of  knives  greatly  efteemcd  in  Spain,  as  alfo  of 
blankets.  Here  are  alfo  fevcral  glafs-houfcs.  The  in- 
habitants are  diligent,  and  equally  fit  for  labour  and 
trade;  they  are  alfo  very  civil  to  Grangers.  The  wo- 
men are  well  fhaped,  and  as  handfome  as  any  in  Spain  ; 
theyare  brifk  and  lively  in  their  converfation,  and  more 
free  and  nnrellrained  in  their  behaviour  than  in  other 
parts  of  Spain.     E.  Long.  2.  y.  N.  Lat.  41.  26. 

BARCELOMETTA,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
government  of  Dauphiny,  and  capital  of  the  valley  of 
its  own  name.  It  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  171 2. 
E.  Long.  6.  40.  N.  Lat.  44.  26. 

BARCELOR,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  is  a  Dutch  faftory,  where 
they  carry  on  a  coafidcrablc  trade  in  pepper.  E.  Long. 
74.  ij.  N.  Lat.  13.  45. 

BARCELOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  with  the  title 
of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Cavado,  over 
which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge.  W.  Long.  7.  t). 
N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

BARCINO  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Terra- 
conenfis  in  Spain,  and  capiial  of  the  Laletani.  Now 
Barcelona.     Sec  that  article. 

BARCLAY  (Alexander),  a  learned  monk  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Where  he  was  born,  though 
of  no  great  importance,  was  neverthelefs  a  matter  of 
virulent  contcniion  among  his  former  biographers. 
Bale,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  is  of  opinion  he  was 
born  in  Somerfetfhire.  There  is  indeed  a  village  of 
his  name,  and  a  numerous  family,  in  that  county.  Pits 
thinks  he  was  born  in  Devonfliirc.  Mackenzie  is  po- 
fitive  he  was  a  Scotchman ;  but  without  proof,  unlefs 
we  admit  as  fuch  his  name  Alexajidir.  He  was,  how- 
ever, educated  in  Oriel  college  Oxford.  After  leaving 
the  univcrfity  he  went  abroad,  and  continued  fome 
time  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  wlierehe  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, as  appears  from  feveral  trandations  of  books, 
which  he  afterwards  publilhed.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  made  chaplain  to  his  patron  the  bilhop 
ef  Tyne,  who  likcwifc  appointed  him  a  pricft  of  St 
Mary,  at  the  college  of  Ottcry  in  Devonfhirc,  found- 
ed by  Grandifon  bilhop  of  Exeter.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron,  he  became  a  Benedidline  monk  of  Ely. 
On  the  dinblui'on  of  that  monaflcry,  he  firfl  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  St  Matthew  at  Wokey  in  Somerfet- 
fliirc  ;  and,  in  IJ49,  being  then  doJlor  of  divinity, 
was  prcfcntcd  to  the  vicarage  of  Much  Badew  in  Ef- 
fcx.  In  ISJ2  he  was  appointed  reflor  of  Allhallows, 
Lombard-ftrcci,  which  he  lived  to  enjoy  but  a  very 
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(hort  time.  He  died  at  Croydon  in  Surrey  in  June 
1552.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  have  improved  the 
Englilli  language,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  politefl: 
writers  of  his  time.  He  compofed  fevcral  original 
works  ;  but  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  trandations 
from  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  German  langua- 
ges. His  vcrfion  from  SulluA  of  the  war  of  JngurUia 
is  accurate,  and  not  without  elegance.  His  lives  of 
fevcral  faints,  in  heroic  verfe,  are  ftill  unpublifiied. 
His  Stultifcro  rtavis,  or  The  J})ip  of  fools,  is  the  moft 
fingular  of  his  performances.  It  was  printed  by  Ri- 
chard Pynfon  at  London  1509  in  folio  ;  and  contains 
a  variety  of  wooden  plates,  which  are  worthy  the  ia- 
fpeftion  of  the  curious. 

Barclay  (William),  a  learned  civilian,  was  born 
in  Aberdcenihire  in  ihe  year  1541.  He  fpent  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the 
court  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  from  whofe  favour  he 
had  reafon  to  cxpeft  preferment.  In  1575  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  at  Bourges  commenced  fludcnt  of 
civil  law  under  the  famous  Cujacius.  He  continued 
fome  years  in  that  feminary,  where  he  took  a  doftor's 
degree  ;  and  was  foon  after  appointed  profriTor  of  civil 
law  in  the  univerfity  of  Pont-a-Mouffon,  then  firft 
founded  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  That  prince  after- 
wards made  him  counfellor  of  Hate  and  mailer  of  re- 
quefts.  Barclay,  in  the  year  rjSr,  married  Ann  de 
Mallaville,  a  French  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who 
became  a  celebrated  author,  and  of  whom  the  reader 
will  find  an  account  in  the  next  article.  This  youth 
the  Jcfuits  would  gladly  have  received  into  their  fo- 
cicty.  His  father  refufed  his  confent,  and  for  that 
reafon  thefe  difciples  of  Jefus  foon  contrived  to  ruin 
him  with  the  duke  his  patron.  Barclay  now  embark- 
ed for  Britain,  wliere  King  Jaines  I.  offered  him  con- 
fiderable  preferment,  provided  he  would  become  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  :  but,  not  choofing 
to  comply,  he  returned  to  France  in  1604  ;  and,  foon 
after  his  arrival,  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  civil  law 
in  the  univerfity  of  Angers,  where  he  died  the  year 
following,  and  was  buried  in  the  Francifan  church. 
He  was  cftecmed  a  learned  civilian  ;  and  wrote  elabo- 
rately in  defence  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  in  an- 
fwer  to  Buchanan  and  others.  The  titles  of  his  works 
arc,  \.  De  regno  et  regal't pcteflate,  &c.  2.  Comtneit- 
tarius  in  tit.  pandeflarurn  de  reins  creditis,  ef  de  jure, 
jurando.  3.  De  potefiate  papa^  &c.  4.  Prccvieiia  in 
vitam  ylgricotce. 

Barclay  (John),  fon  of  the  former,  was,  as  we 
have  abovemcntioned,  fo  great  a  favourite  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  that  they  ufcd  all  their  efforts  to  engage  him  in 
their  fociety.  His  father  would  not  confent,  and  car- 
ried his  fon  with  him  into  England,  who  was  already 
an  author,  for  he  had  publiHied  A  comni':utary  upon  the 
"Thebais  of  Statins,  and  a  Latin  poem  on  the  coronation 
of  King  James,  and  the  firfl  part  of  Enphormio,  1603. 
He  returned  to  France  with  his  father  ;  and  after  his 
father's  death  vi^ent  to  Paris,  and  foon  after  came  back 
to  London  :  he  was  there  in  1606.  He  publilhed  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Ctin-pov<dcr  Plot,  a  pamphlet  of  fix 
leaves,  printed  at  Amfterdam.  He  publilhed  at  Lon- 
don in  1610  An  Apology  for  the  Euphormio,  and  his 
fzthtr'swtwfcDe  pojietate  papiT.  And  at  Paris,  1612, 
he  publilhed  a  book  intitled  Pietas,  in  anfwrr  to  Car- 
dinal BcUarmin,  who  had  written  againA  William  Bar- 
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Barclay,  clay's  book  concerning  the  power  of  the  Pope.  Two 
Barco-  years  after  he  publiflied  Ico7i  Animorinn.  He  was  in- 
,  chebas.  ^ited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Paul  V.  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  civility  from  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  though  he 
had  written  againll  him.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1621, 
while  his  j^rgmis  was  printing  at  Paris.  This  cele- 
brated work  has  lince  gone  throagh  a  great  number  of 
editions,  and  has  been  tranllated  into  moft  languages. 
M.  de  Peirefe,  who  had  the  care  of  the  firft  edition, 
caufed  the  eiSgies  of  the  author  to  be  placed  before  the 
book;  and  the  following  dillich,  written  by  Grotiiis, 
was  put  under  it  : 

Gente  Caledonius,  Callus  natalihus,  hie  ejl, 
Roiiipjn  Romano  qui  docet  ore  loqiii. 
Barclay  (Robert),  one  of  the  moft  eminent  among 
the  Qiiakersj  the  fon  of  Colonel  David  Barclay,  de- 
fcendcd  of  the  ancient  family  of  Barclays,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1648.  He  was  edncated  under  an  uncle 
at  Paris,  where  the  Papifls  ufedall  their  efforts  to  draw 
him  over  to  their  religion.  He  joined  the  Oiiakers  in 
1669,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  abili- 
ties in  defence  of  their  doftrines.  In  i676hepub- 
Jiflied  in  Latin  at  Amflerdam  his  apology  for  the  Qua- 
kers ;  which  is  the  mofl;  celebrated  of  his  works,  and 
efteemed  the  (tandard  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers. 
The  Thefes  Theologian,  wliich  were  the  foundation  of 
this  work,  and  addreifcd  to  the  clergy  of  what  fort  fo- 
ever,  were  publiflied  before  the  writingof  the  Apology, 
and  printed  iti  Latin,  French,  High-Dutch,  Low- 
Dutch,  and  Englilh.  The  dedication  of  his  Apology  to 
King  Charles  II.  is  very  remarkable  for  the  uncom- 
mon franknefs  and  fnnplicity  with  which  it  is  written. 
Amongfl  many  other  exrraordinary  paifages,  we  meet 
with  the  following:  ''  There  is  no  king  in  the  world 
wlio  can  fo  experimentally  teftify  of  God's  providence 
and  goodnefs  ;  neither  is  there  any  who  rules  fo  many 
free  people,  fomany  trueChriflians  ;  which  thing  ren- 
ders thy  government  more  honourabl<^  thyfelf  more 
confiderable,  than  the  acceflion  of  many  nations  filled 
with  (lavifli  and  fuperllitious  fouls.  Thou  haft  tafled 
of  profperity  and  adverfity  ;  thou  knoweft  what  it  is  to 
bebanilhed  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled  as  well 
as  to  rule  and  fit  upon  the  throne  ;  and  being  oppreffed, 
thou  haft;  reafon  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppreiTor  is 
both  to  God  and  man  :  if,  after  all  thofe  warnings  and 
advertifements,  thou  doft  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with 
all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in 
ihy  diftrefs,  and  give  up  thyfelf  to  follow  luft  and  va- 
nity, fircly  great  will  be  thy  condemnation." — He 
travelled  with  the  famous  Mr  William  Penn  through 
the  greateft  part  of  England,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  was  every  where  received  with  the  higheftrefpeift ; 
"^  for  though  both  his  converfation  and  behaviour  were 

fuitable  to  his  principles,  yet  there  was  fuch  livelinefs 
and  fpirit  in  his  difcourfe,  and  fuch  fcrenity  and  cheer- 
fiilncfs  in  his  deportment,  as  rendered  him  extremely 
agreeable  to  all  forts  of  people.  When  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
a  quiet  and  retired  manner.  He  died  at  his  own  houfe 
at  Ury  on  the  3d  of  O(flober  1690,  in  the  42d  year  of 
his  age. 

BARCOCHEBAS,  or  rather  Barcoch  ab,  a  Jewifh 
jmpoftor,  whofe  real  name  was  Akiha  ;  but  he  took 
that  of  Barcochab,  wliich  fignifics  the  5c«  of  a  Star  ; 
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in  allufion  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,    "  There  fliall     Bard. 

a  flar  arife  out  of  Jacob."     He  proclaimed  himfelf  the  ' " — 

Mefliah  ;  and  talking  of  nothing  but  wars,  viftories, 
and  triumphs,  made  his  countrymen  rife  againft  the 
Romans,  by  which  means  he  was  the  author  of 
innumerable  diforders  :  he  ravaged  many  places,  took 
a  great  number  of  fortrelTes,  and  maflacred  an  infi- 
nite multitude  of  people,  particularly  the  Chriftians. 
The  emperor  fent  troops  to  Rufus,  governor  of  Ju- 
dea,  to  fupprefs  the  fedition.  Rufus,  in  obedience,  ex- 
crcifed  a  thoufand  cruelties,  but  could  not  finifh  his  at- 
tempt. The  emperor  was  therefore  obliged  to  fend 
Julius  Severus,  the  greateft  general  of  that  time  ; 
who  attained  his  end  without  a  diredl  battle  :  he  fell 
on  them  feparately  ;  cut  off  their  provifions  ;  and  at 
lafl  the  whole  conteft  was  reduced  to  the  fiege  of  Bit- 
ter, in  the  i8th  ycarof  Hadrian.  The  iropoftorperiflied 
there.  This  warcoft  the  Romans  a  great  deal  of  blood. 

BARD,  a  word  denoting  one  v,  ho  was  a  poet  by 
his  genius  and  profeffion  ;  and,  "  who  fung  of  the  bat- 
tles of  heroes,  or  the  heaving  breafts  of  love."  Oj/ian's 
Poems,  I.  37. 

The  curiolity  of  man  is  great  with  refped  to  the 
tranfaiflions  of  his  own  fpecies  ;  and  when  fuch  tranf- 
aftions  are  defcribed  in  vtric,  accompanied  withnuific, 
the  performance  is  enchanting.  An  ear,  a  voice,  fkill  Kaims't 
in  inftrumental  mufic,  and,  above  all,  a  poetical  genius,  Sietdesi, 
are  requifite  to  excel  in  that  complicated  art.  As  fuch  ^'^X: 
talents  are  rare,  the  few  that  poffefled  them  were  high- 
ly efteemed  ;  and  hence  the  profefTion  ot  a  bard, 
which,  befide  natural  talents,  required  more  culture 
and  exercife  than  any  other  known  art.  Bards  were 
capital  perfons  at  every  feftival  and  at  every  folemnity. 
Their  fongs,  which,  by  recording  the  atchievements 
of  kings  and  heroes,  animated  every  hearer,  muft  have 
been  the  entertainment  of  every  warlike  nation.  We 
have  Hefiod's  authority,  that  in  his  time  bards  were  as 
common  as  potters  or  joiners,  and  as  liable  to  envy. 
Demodocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as.  a  celebrated 
bard  ;  and  Phemius,  another  bard,  is  introduced  by 
him  deprecating  the  wrath  of  UlyfFes  in  the  following 
words : 

O  King  !  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inclin'd. 
And  fpare  the  poets  ever-gentle  kind  : 

"  A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrong, 

'*  For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  facred  fong. 

"  Self-taught  1  fing  ;  by  heav'n,  and  heav'n  alone, 

"  The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  are  fown  ; 

"  And  (what  the  gods  bcftow)  the  lofty  lay, 

"  To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay, 

"  Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfelf  reward  ; 

"  'Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record." 

Odyssey,  viii. 
Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  feftivals,  anciently,  the 
virtues  and  exploits  of  their  great  men  were  fung.  The 
fame  cuflom  prevailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  we  learn 
from  Garcilaffo  and  other  authors.  We  have  for  our 
authority  Father  Gobien,  tliat  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marian  illands  have  bards,  who  arc  greatly  admi- 
red, becaufe  in  their  fongs  are  celebrated  the  feats  of 
their  anceftors. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  profeflion  of 
bard  appear  with  fuch  lufture  as  in  Gaul,  in  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland.    Wherever  the  Celiae  or  Gauls  are  men- 
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tioned  by  ancient  writers,  we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of 
their  dniids  and  their  bards  ;  the  inflitiuion  of  which 
two  orders,  was  the  capital  di(Un»ftion  of  their  manners 
and  policy.  The  dniids  were  their  philofophers  and 
priefts  ;  the  bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic 
actions  ;  and  both  thefe  orders  of  men  feem  to  have 
fubfifted  among  them,  as  chief  members  of  the  Aate, 
from  time  immemorial.  The  Celtae  polfeired,  from 
very  remote  ages,  a  formed  fyftem  of  difcipline  and 
manners,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lafting 
influence.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  *  gives  them  this 
exprefs  teftimony,  that  there  floiiriflied  among  them 
the  fludy  of  the  mod  laudable  arts  ;  introduced  by  the 
bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fing  in  heroic  verfe  the 
gallant  anions  of  illuftrious  men  ;  and  by  the  druicls, 
who  lived  together  in  colleges  or  focieties,  after  the 
Pythagorean  manner,  and  philofophizing  upon  the 
hicrhefl  fubjeifls,  aflerted  the  immortality  of  the  hu- 
man foul.  Though  Julius  Csefar,  in  his  account  of 
Gaul,  does  not  exprel'sly  mention  the  bards  ;  yet  it  is 
plain,  that,  under  the  title  of  Druidj,  he  comprehends 
that  whole  college  or  order  ;  of  which  the  bards,  who, 
it  is  probable,  were  the  difciples  of  the  druids,  un- 
doubtedly made  a  part.  It  deferves  remark,  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  account  the  druidical  inflitiuion  firft 
took  rife  in  Britain,  and  palFcd  from  thence  into 
Gaul;  fo  that  they  who  ufpired  to  be  thorough  ma- 
ilers of  that  learning  were  wont  to  rcfort  to  Britain. 
He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be  initiated  among 
the  druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  memory  a 
great  number  of  verfes,  infomuch  that  fome  employed 
20  years  in  this  courfe  of  education;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  thefe  poems  in  wri- 
ting, but  facredly  handed  them  down  by  tradition  from 
race  to  race. 

So  flrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations 
to  their  poetry  and  their  l)ards,  that  amidfl  all  the 
changes  of  their  government  and  manners,  even  long 
after  the  order  of  the  druids  was  extinft,  and  the  na- 
tional religion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to  flourith  ; 
not  as  a  fet  of  flrclling  fongflers,  like  the  Greek  'Ao/Zo/ 
«r  rkapfodifls,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of 
men  highly  refpefted  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported  by  a 
public  eftablilhment.  We  iind  them,  according  to  the 
tellimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the  age  of 
Auguflus  Csefar  ;  and  we  find  them  remaining  under 
the  fime  name,  and  excrcifing  the  fame  funiflions  as  of 
old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almoft 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in 
both  thefe  countries,  every  regulus  or  chief  had  his 
own  bard,  who  was  confidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in 
his  court. 

Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were  held,  many 
inftanccs  occur  in  Oifian's  poems.  On  all  important 
occafions,  they  were  tlic  ambafladors  between  contend- 
ing chiefs  ;  and  their  perfonswcre  held  facrcd.  "Cair- 
bor  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though 
his  foul  was  dark.  Loofc  the  bards  (faid  his  brother 
Cathmor),  they  arc  the  fons  of  oth^r  times.  Their 
voice  fliall  be  heard  in  otiic r  ages,  when  the  kings  of 
Temora  have  failed." — The  bards,  as  well  as  the 
druids,  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  fervi- 
ces,  even  in  times  of  the  grcateft  danger  ;  and  when 
they  attended  their  patrons  in  the  tield,  to  record  and 
celebrate  thtir  great  adtions,  they  had  a  guard  afljgned 


them  for  their  proteflion.  At  all  feftivals  and  public  Bard, 
aireniblics  they  were  fsated  near  the  perfon  of  the  king 
or  chieftain,  and  fomctimcs  even  above  the  greatelt 
nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the  court.  Nor  was  the 
profelhon  of  the  bards  lefs  lucrative  than  it  was  ho- 
nourable. For,  bcfides  the  valuable  prcfenis  v.hich 
they  occafionally  received  from  their  patrons  when 
they  gave  them  uncommon  pleafure  by  their  perfor- 
mances, they  had  eflates  in  land  alloted  for  their  fup- 
port.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the  veneration  which  the 
princes  of  thefe  times  entertained  for  the  perfons  of 
their  poets,  and  fo  highly  were  they  charmed  and  de- 
lighted with  their  tuneful  flrains,  that  they  fometimes 
pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  fong. 

We  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  a  profeffion 
that  was  at  once  fo  honourable  and  advantageous,  and 
enjoyed  fo  many  flattering  diflincflions  and  defiralsle 
immunities,  would  not  be  deferted.  It  was  indeed  very 
much  crowded  ;  and  the  accounts  wliich  we  have  of  the 
numbers  of  the  bards  in  fome  countries,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  are  hardly  credible.  We  often  read,  in  the 
poems  of  Offian,  of  a  hundred  bards  belonging  to  one 
prince,  fiiiging  and  playing  in  concert  for  his  enter- 
tainment. Every  chief  bard,  who  was  called  Allah 
Redan,  or  do{lor  in  poetry,  was  allowed  to  have  30 
bards  of  inferior  note  conflantly  about  his  perfon  ;  and 
every  bard  of  the  fecond  rank  was  allowed  a  retinue  of 
15  poetical  difciples. 

Though  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  this  illand  had  originally  the  fame  tafle  and  genius 
for  poetry  with  thofc  of  the  north,  yet  none  of  their 
poetical  compofitions  of  this  period  have  been  prefer- 
vcd.  Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  be  furprized  at  this. 
For  after  the  provincial  Britons  had  fubmitted  quietly 
to  the  Roman  government,  yielded  up  their  arms,  and 
had  lofl  their  free  and  martial  fpirit,  they  could  take 
little  pleafure  in  hearing  or  repeating  the  fongs  of  their 
bards  in  honour  of  the  glorious  atchievments  of  their 
brave  ancellors.  The  Romans  too,  if  they  did  not 
praftife  the  fame  barbarous  policy  which  was  long  af- 
ter praflifi^d  by  Edward  I.  of  putting  the  bards  to 
death,  would  at  leaft  difcourage  them,  and  difcounte- 
nance  the  repetition  of  their  poems,  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  Thefe  fons  of  the  fong  being  thus  perfe- 
cuted  by  their  conquerors,  and  uegledcd  by  their 
countrymen,  either  abandoned  ihcir  country  or  their 
profeffion  ;  and  their  fongs  being  no  longer  heard, 
were  ioon  forgotten. 

It  is   probable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well  as 
many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no  idea  of  poems 
that  were  made  only  to  be  repeated,  and  not  to  be  fung 
to  the  found  of  mufical  inflruments.     In  the  firll  flages 
of  fociety  in  all  countries,  the  two  fifter  arts  of  po- 
etry and  muficfeem  to  have  been  always  united  ;  every 
poet  was  a  mufician,  and  fung  his  own  verfes  to  the 
found  of  fome  mufical  inflrumcnt.  Tliis,  wc  are  diredtly 
told  by  two  writers  of  undoubted  credit,   was  the  cafe 
in  Giul,    and  confequently  in  Britain,  in  this  period. 
"  The    bards    (fays   Diodorus  Siculus  *)    fung  their  * -^'^■'* 
poems  to  tlie  found  of  an  inllrument  not  unlike  a  lyre."  ^^^'  ^^' 
"  The  bards,   (according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus f,  t  Lib.rt. 
as  above  hinted),  celebrated  the  brave  aclions  of  illu-  '^'  9- 
flrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they  fung  to  the 
futct  founds  of  the   lyre."     This  account  of    thefe 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  is  confirmed  by  the  gene- 
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ral  ftrain,  ami  by  many  particular  paffages,  of  tlie 
poems  of  Oflian.  "  Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  inter- 
vals, each  bard  fat  down  with  his  harp.  TJiey  raifcd 
the  fong,  and  touched  the  firing,  each  to  the  chief  he 
loved  :j:." 

The  invention  of  writingmadeaconfiderable change 
in  the  bard-profcflion.  It  is  now  an  agreed  point,  that 
no  poetry  is  fit  to  be  accompanied  with  mnfic,  but 
what  is  fimple  :  a  complicated  thought  or  defcription 
requires  the  ntmoft  attention,  and  leaves  none  for  the 
muiic  ;  or,  if  it  divide  the  attention,  it  makes  but  a 
faint  imprefRon  §.  The  fimple  operas  of  Quinault 
bear  away  the  palm  from  every  thing  of  the  kind  com- 
pofed  by  Boilean  or  Racine.  But  when  a  language, 
in  its  progrcfs  to  maturity,  is  enriched  with  variety  of 
phrafes  fit  to  exprefs  the  mod  elevated  thoughts,  men 
of  genius  afpired  to  the  higher  ftrains  of  poetry,  lea- 
ving mufic  and  fong  to  the  bards  :  which  diflinguifli- 
ed  the  profeffion  of  a  poet  from  that  of  a  bard.  Ho- 
mer, in  a  lax  fenfc,  may  be  termed  a  bard  ;  for  in  that 
charafter  he  ftrolled  from  feaft  to  feaft.  But  he  was 
not  a  bard  in  the  original  fcnfe  :  he,  indeed,  recited 
his  poems  to  crowded  audiences ;  but  his  poems  are 
too  complex  for  mufic,  and  he  probably  did  not  fing 
them,  nor  accompany  them  with  the  lyre.  The  Tro- 
vadores  of  Provence  were  bards  in  the  original  fenfc, 
and  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
when  few  could  read  and  fewer  write.  In  later  times, 
the  fongs  of  the  bards  were  taken  down  in  writing, 
which  gave  every  one  accefs  to  them  without  a  bard  ; 
and  the  profeffion  funk  by  degrees  into  oblivion.  A- 
mong  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  reading  and  wri- 
ting in  their  own  tongue  is  not  common  even  at  prc- 
fent ;  and  that  circumilance  fupported  long  the  bard- 
profeflion  among  them,  after  being  forgot  among  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

BARDANA,  orB»RDocK.     See  Arctium. 

BARDARIOTjE,  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind  of 
ancient  guard  attending  the  Greek  emperors,  armed 
with  rods,  wherewith  they  kept  off  the  people  from 
crowding  toonear  the  prince  whenon  horfcback.  Their 
captain,  or  commander,  was  denominated /r/wi/z/^r^g^w/. 
— The  word  was  probably  formed  from  the  bardce,  or 
houfmgs  on  their  horfes. 

BARDAS,  the  brotlier  of  the  emprefs  Theodora, 
sad  uncle  of  the  famous  Photius,  is  faid  to  have  had 
no  other  good  quality  befides  that  of  loving  tlie  fcien- 
ces  and  polite  literature,  which  he  cflablilhed  in  the 
Eallern  empire  ;  for  he  was  treacherous,  cruel,  and 
ambitious.  In  the  year  856,  he  affaffinatcd  Theoc- 
tiflcs,  general  of  the  Emperor  Michael's  forces,  and 
obtained  his  pod.  At  length  he  caufed  the  difgracc 
of  the  Emprefs  Theodora  :  and  St  Ignatius,  patriarch 
of-  Conftaniinoplc,  reproaching  him  for  his  vices,  he 
had  him  dcpofed  in  858,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Photias.  Bardaswas  alTalfinated  by  Bafilius  the  Mace- 
donian in  866. 

BARDED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a 
horfe  that  is  caparifoned  He  bears  fable,  a  cavalier 
^'or,  ihchorh  l>arde4,  argent. 

BARDESANISTS,  a  fed  of  ancient  heretics, 
thus  denominated  from  their  leader  Bardcfanes,  a  Sy- 
rian of  Edeffa  in  Mefopotamia.  Bardefancs,  born  in 
iJie  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  became  eminent,  af- 
ter his  converfion  to  Chrillianity,  for  his  zeal  againil 


heretics  ;  againil  whom,  we  are  informed  by  St  Jc-  BardewiA 
rome  and  Eufebius,  he  wrote  a  multitude  of  books:  yet        It 
had  the  misfortune   to  fall,   himfelf,  into  the  errors  .  Bargam. 
of  Valentinus,  to  which  he  added  fome  others  of  his 
own.     He  taught,    that  the   anions  of   men  depend 
altogether  on  fate,  and  that  God  himfelf  is  fubjed  to 
neceHity.     His  followers  went  further,  and  denied  the 
rcfurredion  of  the  body,  and  the  incarnation  and  death 
of  our  Saviour  ;  holding  that  thefc  were  only  apparent 
or  pliantaflical. 

BARDEWICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  and  duchy  of  Lunenberg ;  formerly 
a  very  large  place  ;  but  being  ruined  in  1189,  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  has  never  yet  recovered  itfelf.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Ilmenaii,  in  E.  Long.  10.  6,  N. 
Lat.  53.  40. 

BARDT,  a  ftrong  and  rich  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  with  a  caftlc  and  fpacious 
harbour.  It  is  fubjeftto  the  Swedes  ;  and  is  fituated 
near  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  E.  Long.  13.  20.  !>!.  Lat. 
54.  23. 

BARE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  not  covered. 
Hence  we  fay  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  &c. 

The  Roman  women,  in  times  of  public  diftrefs  and 
mourning,  went  bare-headed,  with  their  hair  loofe. — 
Among  both  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians,  we 
find  a  feaft  zi&tA  Nudipedalia . — The  Abyilinians never 
enter  their  churches,  not  the  palaces  of  kings  and  great 
men,  but  bare-footed. 

Bare-FooI  Carvielhes  and  jiuguj\inesy  are  religious 
of  the  order  of  St  Carmel  and  St  Auftin,  who  live  un- 
der a  ftrict  obfervancc,  and  go  without  ftoes,  like  the 
capuchins.  There  are  alfo  bare-foot  fathers  of  mercy. 
Formerly  there  were  bare-foot  dominicans,  and  even 
barefoot  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin. 

BAREITH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Franconia,  in 
the  margravate  of  Culembach,  with  a  famous  college 
belonging  to  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  Barcith. 
E.  Long.  II.  JO.  N.  Lat.  50.  o. 

BARENT  (Diteric),  an  excellent  painter,  was 
born  at  Amftcrdam,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  very  indu- 
ftrious  painter.  He  ftudied  in  Italy,  and  became  the 
favourite  difciple  of  Titian,  with  whom  he  lived  a  long 
time ;  but  at  length  returned  to  Amflerdam,  where  he 
performed  many  extraordinary  pieces.  He  died  in  1582, 
aged  48. 

BARFLEUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  on 
the  continent.  It  was  ruined,  and  had  its  liarbour  fill- 
ed up  by  the  Englifh  in  1 346.  Tlie  Cape  of  that  name 
is  12  miles  cad  of  Cherburg,  and  near  it  part  of  the 
French  fleet  was  deflroyed  in  1692.  W.  Long.  i.  6. 
N.  Lat.  49.  40. 

BARGAIN  AND  Sale,  a  fpccies  of  conveyance  in 
the  Englifli  law.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  real  contraft, 
whereby  the  bargainer  for  fome  pecuniary  confidcration 
bargains  and  fells,  that  is,  contrafts  to  convey,  the 
land  of  the  bargainee;  .ind  becomes  by  fuch  bargain  a 
truftee  for,  or  feized  to  the  ufe  of,  the  bargainee;  and 
then  the  flatute  of  ufes  completes  the  purchal'c:  or,  as 
it  hath  been  well  cxprcfled,  the  bargain  firil  veils  the 
ufe,  and  then  the  ftatute  vefts  the  poffcffion.  But  as 
it  was  forefcen  that  conveyances,  thus  made,  would 
want  all  thofe  benefits  of  notoriety  which  the  old 
common-law  afTurances  were  calculated  to  give  ;  to  pre- 
vent therefore  clapdcfline  conveyances  of  freeholds,  it 
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B-rge     was  enad-d  in  the  /amc  fcfTion  of  parliament  by  ftatiite 

II         27  Hen.  VIII.    c.    i6.  that  fuch  bargains  and   lales 

£"•'•      fliould  no:  enure  to  pafs  a  freehold,  unlefs  the  fame  be 

^*~"~       '  made  by  indenture,  and  enrolled  within  fix  months  in 

one  of  the  courts  in  VVeftrainfter-hall,  or  with  the  cujlos 

rotuiorian  of  the  county.     Clandcftine  bargains  and 

falcs  of  chattel  intercAs,    or  leafes  for  years,    were 

thought  not  worth  regarding,  as   fuch   intercfts  were 

very  precarious  till  about  lix  years  before ;  which  alfo 

occafioncd   them  to  be  overlooked  in  framing  the  fla- 

rutc  of  iifes:  and  therefore  fuch  bargains  and  fales  arc 

not  diredted  to  be  enrolled.     But  how  impoffible  is  it 

to  forefce,  and  provide  againA,  all  the  confequences  of 

innovations !  This  omiffion  has  given  rife  to  the  fpccies 

of  conveyance  by  lease  and  release. 

BARGE  (Bargie,  Dutch),  a  vefFel  or  boat  of  Aate, 
furnilhed  with  elegant  apartments,  canopies,  and  cu- 
Ihions;  equipped  with  a  band  of  rowers,  and  decorated 
with  flags  and  ftreamcrs ;  they  are  generally  iifed  for 
proceflions  on  the  water,  by  noblemen,  officers  of  ftate, 
or  magiArates  of  great  cities.  Of  this  fort,  too,  we 
may  naturally  fuppofe  the  famous  barge  or  galley  of 
Cleopatra,  which,  according  to  Shakefpear, 

Like  a  burnilh'd  throne 

Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  : 
Purple  her  fails;  and  fo  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-Cck  with  them :  the  oars  were  filver 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  time,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faAer, 

As  amorous  of  their  Arokes 

At  the  helm 

A  feeming  mermaid  Aecr'd  :  the  filken  tackles 
Swell'd  with  the  touches  of  thofe  flower-foft  hands 
That  yarely  'form'd  their  of&cc. 

There  are  likewifc  other  barges  of  a  fmaller  kind  for 
the  ufe  of  admirals  and  capt:iins  of  fhips  of  war.  Thefe 
arc  of  a  lighter  frame,  and  may  be  eafily  hoiAed  into 
and  out  of  the  (hips  to  which  they  occafionally  belong. 

Barge  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  flat-bottomed  veflel  of 
burden,  for  lading  and  difcbarging  Ihips,  and  removing 
their  cargoes  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour. 

Barce -Couples,  in  architetJlure,  a  beam  mortifed  in- 
to another,  to  Arengthen  the  building. 

BARCE-Courfe,  with  bricklayers,  a  term  iifcd  for 
that  part  of  the  tiling  which  projeds  over  without  the 
principal  rafters,  in  all  forts  of  buildings  where  there 
is  either  a  gable  or  a  kirkin-head. 

BARGHMASTZR,  Barmer,  or  Bar-Master, 
in  the  royal  mines,  the  Acward  or  judge  of  the  barmote. 
— The  bar-maAcr  is  to  keep  two  great  courts  of  bar- 
mote  yearly  ;  and  every  week  a  Anall  one,  as  occafion 
requires. 

BARGHMOTE,  or  Barmote,  a  court,  which 
takes  cognizances  of  canfes  and  difputes  between  min- 
ers.— By  the  cuflom  of  the  mines,  no  perfon  is  to  fue 
any  miner  for  ore-debt,  or  for  ore,  or  for  any  ground 
in  variance,  but  only  in  the  court  of  barmote,  on  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiting  the  debt,  and  paying  the  charges  at 
law. 

BARI,  a  very  handfome  and  rich  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples;  the  capital  of  Terra  di  Bari, 
and  an  archbifliop's  fee.  It  is  well  fortified,  is  feated 
•a  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and  had  formerly  a  good  har- 


bour, but  it  was  deAroycd  by  the  Venetians.  E.  Long.      Hari, 
17.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  31.  DuriUa. 

Bari,  or  Terra  di  Bari,  a  territory  of  Italy,  in  '  "^~~' 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  the  abovemcntioned 
city  is  the  capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Capitanata,  on  the  north-caA  by  the  Ulterior  Princi- 
pato,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Bafilicata,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
by  the  Terra  de  Otranto,  and  on  the  north-eaft  by  the 
gulph  of  Venice.  It  has  no  confiderablc  river  except 
the  OfFanto,  which  fcparates  it  from  the  Capitanata. 
The  air  is  temperate  ;  and  the  foil  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  fruit,  and  fafFron:  but  there  are  a  great  many 
ferpents,  and  fpidcr's  called  tarantulas.  See  Aranea. 
The  principal  towns  are  Bari  the  capital,  Frani,  An- 
dria,  Bavo,  Bilonto,  Converfano,  Monopoli,  Polignia- 
no,  Barletta,  and  Malfetto.  The  two  firA  arc  arcbi- 
epifcopal,  and  all  the  reA  epifcopal. 

BARILLA,  or  Barilha,  the  name  of  a  plant  culti- 
vated in  Spain  for  its  afhes,  from  which  the  pureft 
kinds  of  mineral  alkali  are  obtained. 

There  are  four  plants,  which  in  the  early  part  of 
their  growth,  bear  fo  Arong  arefemblanceto  each  other 
as  would  deceive  any  but  the  farmers  and  nice  obferv- 
ers.  Thefe  four  arc,  barilla,  gazul,  (or,  as  fomc  call 
it,  algazul),  fvza,  znd  falicornia  ox  falicor.  They  arc 
all  burnt  to  aflies;  but  applied  to  different  ufes,  as 
being  polTefled  of  different  qualities.  Some  of  the  ro- 
guilh  farmers  mix  more  or  lefs  of  the  three  laA  with 
the  firA ;  and  it  requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
colour,  taAe,  and  fmell  of  the  aflies  to  be  able  to  de- 
teiS  their  knavery. 

Barilla  is  fown  afrefh  every  year.  Its  greateft 
height  above  ground  is  four  inches :  each  root  pufhes 
out  a  vaA  number  of  little  Aalks,  which  again  are  fub- 
divided  into  fmaller  fprigs  refembling  famphire ;  and 
all  together  form  a  large  fpreading  tufted  buJh.  The 
colour  is  bright  green ;  as  the  plant  advances  towards 
maturity,  this  colour  vanifiics  away  till  it  comes  at  laft 
to  a  dull  green  tinged  with  brown. 

Gazul  bears  tlie  greateA  afEnity  to  barilla,  both  in 
quality  and  appearance  :  the  principal  difference  con- 
fiAs  in  its  growing  on  a  Aill  drier  falter  earth,  con- 
fequently  it  is  impregnated  with  a  Arongcr  fait.  It 
does  not  rife  above  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
fpreading  out  into  little  tufts.  Its  fprigs  are  much 
flatter  and  more  pulpy  than  thofe  of  barilla,  and  are 
Aill  more  like  famphire.  It  is  fown  but  once  in  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

Soza,  when  of  the  fame  fizc,  has  the  fame  appear- 
ance as  gazul ;  but  in  time  grows  much  larger,  as  its 
natural  foil  is  a  Arong  fait  marlh,  where  it  is  to  be 
found  in  large  tufts  of  fprigs,  treble  the  fize  of  barilla, 
and  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  it  retains  to  the 
laA. 

Salicor  has  a  ftalk  of  a  deep  green  colour  inclining 
to  red,  which  laA  becomes  by  degrees  the  colour  of 
the  whole  plant.  From  the  beginning  it  grows  up- 
right, and  much  rcfemblcs  a  bufh  of  young  rofemary. 
Its  natural  foil  is  on  the  declivities  or  hills  near  the 
fait  marflies,  or  on  theedgesof  the  fmall  drains  or  chan- 
nels cut  by  the  hufbandmcn  for  the  purpofe  of  watering 
the  fields:  before  it  has  acquired  its  full  growth,  it  is 
very  like  the  barilla  of  thofe  feafons  in  which  the 
ground  has  been  dunged  before  fowing.     In  thofe 
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years  of  manuring,  barilla,  contrary  to  its  ufual  na- 
ture, comes  up  with  a  tinge  of  red;  and  when  burnt 
falls  far  fliort  of  its  wonted  goodnefs,  being  bitter, 
more  impregnated  with  fahs  than  it  Ihould  be,  and  raif- 
ing  a  blilter  if  applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  tongue. 
Barilla  contains  lefs  fait  than  the  others;  when  burnt, 
it  runs  into  a  mafs  refcmbling  a  fpongy  floue,  with  a 
faint  caft  of  blue. 

Gazul,  after  burning  comes  as  near  barilla  in  its 
outward  appearance  as  it  does  while  growing  in  its  ve- 
getable form  ;  but,  if  broken,  the  infide  is  of  a  deeper 
and  more  glolfy  blue.  Soza  and  falicor  are  darker, 
and  almolt  black  within,  of  a  heavier  confidence,  with 
very  little  or  no  figns  of  fponginefs. 

All  thefe  allies  contain  a  flrong  alkali;  but  barilla 
the  beft  and  purefi,  though  not  in  the  greatell  quan- 
tity. Upon  this  prinsiple,  it  is  fittefl  for  making  glafs 
and  bleaching  linen ;  the  others  are  ufed  in  making 
foap.  Each  of  them  would  whiten  linen;  but  all, 
except  barilla,  would  burn  it.  A  good  crop  of  ba- 
rilla impoverifhes  the  land  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  can- 
not bear  good  barilla  a  fecond  time,  being  quite  ex- 
haufled.  For  this  reafon  the  richer  farmers  lay  ma- 
nure upon  the  ground,  and  let  it  lie  tallow  for  a  fca- 
fon  ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  fown  afrelh  without  any 
danger,  as  the  weeds  that  have  fprung  up  in  the  year 
of  refl  have  carried  off  all  the  pernicious  effefts  of  the 
dung.  A  proper  fucceffion  of  crops  is  thus  fccured 
by  manuring  and  fallowing  the  different  parts  of  the 
farm,  each  in  their  turn.  The  poorer  tribe  of  cultiva- 
tors cannot  purfue  the  fame  method  for  want  of  capi- 
tal ;  and  are  therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  fowing 
their  lands  immediately  after  manuring,  which  yields 
them  a  profit  jufl  fulficient  to  afford  a  prefent  fcanty 
fubfiftence,  though  the  quality  and  price  of  their  ba- 
rilla be  but  trifling. 

The  method  ufed  in  making  barilla  is  the  fame  as 
{hat  followed  in  Britain  in  burning  kelp.  The  plant 
as  foon  as  ripe  is  plucked  up  and  laid  in  heaps,  then 
fet  on  fire.  The  fait  juices  run  out  below  into  an 
hole  made  in  the  ground,  where  they  run  into  a  vitrified 
lump,  which  is  left  about  a  fortnight  to  cool.  An  acre 
may  give  about  a  tun. 

BARING  OF  TREES,  in  agriculture,  the  taking 
away  fomc  of  the  earth  about  the  roots,  that  the  win- 
ter-rain and  fnow-water  may  penetrate  farther  into  the 
roots.     This  is  frequently  praftifed  in  the  autumn. 

BARJOLS,  a  fmall  populous  town  of  Provence,  in 
France.     E.  Long.  5.  23    N.  Lat.  43.  35. 

BARIUM,  (  anc.  geog.  )  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the 
Adriatic  ;  fo  called  from  the  founders,  who  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  ifland  Bara,  built  this  town.  It  is  now 
called  Bari  ;  fee  that  article. 

BARK,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  exterior  part 
of  trees,  correfponding  to  the  fkin  of  an  animal.  For 
its  organization,  texture,  &c.  fee  the  article  Plants. 

As  animals  are  furnifhed  with  a  panniculus  adipo- 
fus,  ufually  replete  with  fat,  which  inverts  and  covers 
all  the  lleftiy  parts,  and  fcreens  them  from  external 


cold  :  plants  arc  eneompafled  with  a  bark  replete  with  Bark. 
fatty  juices,  by  means  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out,  *"'"  ^ 
and  in  winter-time  the  fpiculas  of  ice  prevented  from 
fixing  and  freezing  the  juices  in  theveffels:  whence  it 
is,  that  fome  fort  of  trees  remain  ever-green  the  year 
round,  by  reafon  their  barks  contain  more  oil  than  can 
be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  fun,  &c. 

The  bark  has  its  peculiar  difeafes,  and  is  infected 
with  infeifls  peculiar  to  it. — It  appears  from  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Buffon,  that  trees  ftripped  of  their  bark 
the  whole  length  of  their  Hems,  die  in  about  three  or 
four  years.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  trees  thus 
flripped  in  the  time  of  the  fap,  and  fuffered  to  die, 
afford  timber  heavier,  more  uniformly  denfe,  flronger, 
and  fitter  for  fervice,  than  if  the  trees  had  been  cut 
down  in  their  healthy  ftate.  Something  of  a  like 
nature  has  been  obferved  by  Virruvius  and  Evelyn. 

The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  bark,  eipecially 
of  the  afli  and  lime-tree,  not  on  the  exterior,  but  on 
he  inner  and  finer  bark  called  fh'dyra. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  barks  in  ufe  in  the 
feveral  arts.  Some  in  agriculture,  and  in  tanning  lea- 
ther, as  the  oak-bark  (a)  ;  fome  in  phyfic,  as  the 
qui?iipii',ia  or  Jefuit's  bark,  mace,  &c.  ;  others  in  dye- 
ing, as  the  bark  of  alder,  and  walnut-trees  ;  others  in 
fpicery,  as  cinnamon,  caiha  lignea,  &c. ;  and  others 
for  divers  ufes,  as  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  &c. 

In  the  Ealt  Indies,  they  prepare  the  bark  of  a  cer- 
tain tree  fo  as  to  fpin  like  hemp.  After  it  has  been 
beat  and  fleeped  in  water,  they  extradl  long  threads 
from  it,  which  are  fomething  between  filkand  common 
thread  ;  being  neither  fo  foft  nor  fo  gloffy  as  filk,  nor 
fo  rough  and  hard  as  hemp.  They  mix  filk  with  it  in 
fome  fluffs  ;  and  thefe  are  called  nillaes,  and  eherque- 
mc/les. 

Of  the  bark  of  a  fpecies  of  mulberry-tree  the  Ja- 
pancfe  make  their  paper.     See  Morus. 

In  the  ifland  of  O-Taheitc,  the  natives  make  their 
cloth,  which  is  of  three  kinds,  of  the  bark  of  three  dif- 
ferent trees  ;  the  paper-mulberry  above-mentioned,  the 
bread-fruit-tree,  and  the  cocoa- tree.  That  made  of  the 
mulberry  is  the  fineft  and  whitefl,  and  worn  chiefly  by 
the  principal  people.  It  is  manufaftured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  the  trees  are  of  a  proper  fize, 
they  are  drawn  up,  and  flripped  of  their  branches  ;  af- 
ter which,  the  roots  and  tops  are  cut  off:  the  bark  of 
thefe  rods  being  then  flit  up  longitudinally,  is  eafily 
drawn  off  ;  and,  when  a  proper  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cared,  it  is  carried  down  10  fome  running  water,  in 
which  it  is  depofaed  to  foak,  and  fecured  from  float- 
ing away  by  heavy  Hones  :  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fufliciently  foftened,  the  women  fervants  go  down  to 
the  brook,  and,  ftripping  themftlves,  fit  down  in  the 
water,  to  feparate  the  inner  bark  from  the  green  part 
on  the  outflde  :  to  do  this,  they  place  the  under  fide  up- 
on a  flat  fmooth  board,  and  with  a  kind  of  fhell  fcrape 
it  very  carefully,  dipping  it  continually  in  the  water 
till  nothing  remains  but  the  fine  fibres  of  the  inner 
coat.     Being  thus  prepared  in  the  afternoon,  they  are 

fpread 


(a)  The  bark  of  the  oak  has  been  long  ufed  in  tanning  leather,  and  even  thought  eflential  to  that  operation  : 
but  a  different  fubflance  has  been  lately  difcovered,  which  anfwers  the  purpofc  (ull  as  well,  and  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  much  cheaper  rate  ;  we  mean  oak  faw-duft,  or  the  chips  of  oak  reduced  to  powder.  This  valuable 
fecrct  waspurchafed  by  the  focicty  for  tlic  encouragement  of  arts^  &c. 
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Bark.  fpread  out  upon  plantain  leaves  in  the  evening  ;  they 
'  s/  '  are  placed  in  Icni^ihs  of  about  1 1  or  12  yards,  one  by 
the  tide  of  another,  till  they  are  aboi!t  a  foot  broad, 
and  two  or  three  layers  are  alfo  laid  one  upon  the  0- 
ther  :  care  is  taken  that  the  cloth  fliall  be  iu  all  parts 
of  an  eqcal  thickaefs,  fo  that  if  the  bark  happens  to  be 
thinner  in  any  one  particular  pan  of  one  layer  than  the 
reft,  a  piece  that  is  foinewhat  thicker  is  picked  out  to 
be  laid  over  in  the  next.  In  tliis  Hate  it  remains  till 
the  morning,  when  great  part  of  the  water  which  it 
contained  when  it  was  laid  out  is  cither  drained  off  or 
evaporated,  and  the  feveral  fibres  adhere  together,  fo 
as  that  the  whole  may  be  raifed  from  the  ground  in 
one  piece.  It  is  then  taken  away,  and  laid  upon  the 
fmooth  fide  of  a  long  piece  of  wood  prepared  for  the 
purpofe,  and  beaten  by  the  women  fcrvants.  The  in- 
llniment  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  fquare  wooden  club. 
Laving  each  of  its  four  fides  or  faces  marked,  length- 
ways, with  fmall  grooves,  or  furrows,  of  different  de- 
grees of  finenefs  ;  thofe  on  one  fide  being  of  a  width 
and  depth  fufficient  to  receive  a  fmall  pack-thread,  and 
the  others  finer  in  a  regular  gradation,  fo  that  the  lall 
are  not  more  than  equal  to  fewing  filk.  They  beat  ic 
firft  with  the  coarfeft  fide  of  this  mallet,  keeping  time 
like  our  fmiths ;  it  fpreads  very  fafi:  under  the  llrokes, 
chiefly  however  in  the  breadth,  and  the  grooves  in  the 
mallet  mark  it  with  the  appearance  of  threads  ;  it  is 
fucccflively  beaten  with  the  other  fides,  laft  with  the 
fined,  and  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Of  this  cloth  there  are 
feveral  forts,  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  or  lefs  beaten.  The  other  cloth  al- 
fo differs  in  proportion  as  it  is  beaten  ;  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  confequence  of  the  different  mate- 
rials of  which  tliey  are  made.  The  bark  of  the  bread- 
fruit is  not  taken  till  the  trees  are  confiderably  longer 
and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  mulberry  ;  the  procefs  af- 
tersvards  is  the  fame. — Of  the  bark,  too,  of  a  tree  which 
•  Hitifeui,  they  call  poerou*,  theymanufacflure  excellent  matting  ; 
tiliaaus  of  both  a  courfe  fort  which  ferves  them  to  flecp  upon,  and 
Linnxus.  ^  {5,,^^  to  wear  in  wet  weather.  Of  the  fame  bark  they 
alfo  make  ropes  and  lines,  from  the  thickncfs  of  an  inch 
to  the  fizc  of  a  fmall  pack-thread. 

Bark,  or  Jifuit's  Bark,  is  a  name  given  by  way  of 
eminence  to  the  quinquina,  or  cinchona.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Bark,  in  navigation,  a  general  name  given  to  fmall 
fhips  ;  it  is  however  peculiarly  appropriated  by  feamen 
to  thofe  which  carry  three  mafts  without  a  mizen  top- 
fail.  Our  northern  mariners,  who  are  trained  in  tlie 
coal-trade,  apply  this  diftindion  to  a  broad-fierned 
ihip  which  carries  no  ornaraental  figure  on  the  flern  or 
prow. 

IVafer-BARKU,  arc  little  veffels  ufed  in  Holland  for 
the  carriage  of  frefh  water  to  places  where  it  is  want- 
ing, as  well  as  for  the  fetching  fea-water  to  make  falc 
of.  Tlicy  have  a  deck,  and  arc  filled  with  water  up  to 
the  deck. 

BARK-Bindirig,  a  diftemper  incident  to  trees;  cured 
by  flitting  the  bark,  or  cutting  along  the  grain. 

BARK-Gatlhig,  is  when  the  trees  are  galled  with 
thorns,  &c.  It  is  cured  by  binding  clay  on  the  galled 
places. 

BARx-Longue,  or  Barca  Lo/iga,  a  fmall  low  (liarp- 
buili,  but  very  long,  veffel  without  a  deck.  It  goes 
with  fails  and  oars,  and  is  very  common  in  Spain. 


Barley. 


BARKHAMSTEAD,   or  Berhamste.^ij,  a  town  Bnrltham- 
of  Hertfordlhire  in  England  ;  formerly  oi  more  note      flead 
than  at   prcfent.     It  had   formerly  a  flrong  cafile  built 
by  the  Normans,  but  it  has  been  long  fincc  demoliflicd. 
W.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  49. 

BARKING,  a  town  of  Elfex  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Roding,  not  far  from  the  Thames,  in  a 
very  unwholefome  air.  It  has  been  chieily  noted  for  a 
large  monafiery,  now  in  ruins  ;  there  being  nothing 
left  Handing  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  walls,  and  a  gatc- 
houfe.     E.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

Barkisg  of  Trees,  the  peeling  off  the  rind  or  bark. 
This  mufl  be  done,  in  our  climate,  in  the  month  of 
May,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fap  of  the  tree  feparates 
the  bark  from  the  wood.  It  would  be  very  diiScult 
to  perform  it  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  unlefs  the 
feafon  was  extremely  wet  and  rainy  ;  for  heat  and  dry- 
nefs  are  a  very  great  hindrance  to  it. 

By  the  French  laws,  all  dealers  are  forbid  to  bark 
their  wood  while  growing,  on  the  penalty  of  5oolivres, 
This  law  was  the  refult  of  ignorance  ;  it  being  now 
found,  that  barking  of  trees,  and  letting  them  die,  in- 
crcafes  rhe  flrengih  of  timber. 

BARKLEY,  a  town  of  Gloucefierfliire  in  England, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Severn.  It  was  for- 
merly of  fome  note  for  a  nunnery,  and  has  Hill  the  title 
of  a  barony.     W.  Long.  2.  30.   N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

BARK  WAY,  a  town  of  Hertford  fliire  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  great  road  from  London  to  Y'ork.  W, 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  52. 

BARLiEUS  (Gafpar),  profefTor  of  philofophy  at 
Aniilcrdam,  and  one  of  the  belt  Latin  poets  of  the 
17th  century.  There  was  fcarce  any  thing  great  that 
happpened  in  the  world  wliile  he  lived,  but  he  made  a 
pompous  elegy  upon  it,  when  reafons  of  fiate  w  ere  no 
obflacle  to  it.  He  was  a  great  defender  of  Arniiniusj 
and  fhowed  his  abilities  in  hifiory  by  his  relation  of 
what  paflijd  in  Brafil  during  the  government  of  count 
Mauriceof  Naffau,  publiHied  1647.  He  died  the  year 
after. 

BARLERIA,  Snap-Dragon  :  A  genus  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonat^.  The  calyx  is  quadripar- 
tite ;  two  of  the  fiamina  are  much  lefs  than  the  rcfl  ; 
the  capfule  is  quadrangular,  bilocular,  bivalved,  elafiic, 
and  without  slaws  ;  and  the  feeds  are  two.  There  arc 
ten  fpecies  ;  all  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  kept  in  a  itove  and  treated 
like  other  tender  exotics.  They  poffefs  no  great  beau- 
ty nor  any  remarkable  property;  btit  are  kept  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

BARLETTA,  a  handfome  and  flrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  di 
Bari,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  fiiuated  on  the  gulpk 
of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  16.  32.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

BARLEY,  in  botany.     See    Hordeum  ;  and  A- 

CRICULTURE,    n°    I  39. 

The  principal  ufe  of  barley  among  us  is  for  making 
beer  ;  in  order  to  which  it  is  firll  malted.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Beer. 

The  Spaniards,  among  whom  malt  liquors  are  little 
known,  feed  tiieir  liorfcs  with  barley  as  we  do  with 
oats.  In  Scotland,  barley  is  a  common  ingredient  in 
broths ;  and   the  confiimpt   of  it  fur  that  purpofe  i» 
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very  conritkrable,  harley-broth  being  a  dilh  as  frequent 
there  as  tliat  of  foup  in  France. 

Pearl  Barlet,  and  FrsJich  Barlej'  ;  barley  freed  of 
the  hufk  by  a  mill  ;  the  diftiniJtion  betweea  the  two 
bein<^,  that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the  fize  of 
fmall  fliot,  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being 
.ground  away. 

BARLET-tVater,  is  a  decodion  of  either  of  thefe,  re- 
puted fort  and  lubricating,  of  frequent  ufe  in  phyfic. 
This  well-known  decoftion  is  a  very  ufeful  drink  in 
many  diforders  ;  and  is  recommended,  with  nitre,  by 
fome  authors  of  reputation,  in  flow  fevers. 

BARLEY-Corn  is  ufed  to  denote  along  meafure,  con- 
taining in  length  the  third  part  of  an  inch,  and  in 
breadth  the  eight.  The  French  carpenters  alfo  ufe 
barley-corn,  grant  d'orge,  as  equivalent  to  a  line,  or 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

BARLEY-Corn  {grain  d'orge),  is  alfo  ufed  in  building, 
for  a  little  cavity  between  the  mouldings  of  joiners 
work,  ferving  to  feparate  or  keep  them  afundcr  ;  thus 
called  bccaufc  made  with  a  kind  of  plane  of  the  fame 
name. 

BARLOW  (William),  bilhop  of  Chichefler,  dc- 
fcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Effex.  In  his  youth  he  favoured  the  refor- 
mation ;  and  travelled  to  Germany  to  be  inftrufted  by 
Luther,  and  other  preachers  of  the  new  dodhrine. 
How  long  be  continued  a  Proteftant  is  uncertain :  but 
■from  his  letter  to  king  Henry  VIIL  quoted  below,  it 
appears  that  he  wrote  feveral  books  againfl;  the  church 
of  Rome.  However,  he  was  a  regular  canon  in  the 
Auguftine  monafliery  of  St  Ofith  in  the  county  of  Ef- 
fex, and  Iludied  fomc  time  at  Oxford  with  the  brothers 
of  that  order,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in 
divinity.  He  was  then  made  prior  of  the  convent  at 
Biiham  in  Bcrkfliire  ;  and  afterwards  faccceded  to  the 
feveral  priories  of  Blackmorc,  Typtrcc,  Lega,  Brom- 
hole,  and  Haverford-weft.  On  the  diifolution  of  ab- 
beys, he  rcfigned  not  only  with  a  good  grace,  bat  per- 
fuaded  feveral  other  abbots  to  follow  his  example. 
King  Henry  was  fo  pleafed  with  hrs  ready  obedience 
on  this  occafion,  that  he  fent  him,  in  153S,  on  an 
embafly  to  Scotland  ;  in  the  fame  year,  made  him  bi- 
fiiop  of  St  Afaph  ;  in  two  months  after,  tranflated  him 
to  the  fee  of  St  David's,  and  in  1547  to  that  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  During  this  time,  our  good  bilhop,  as 
appears  from  the  following  epiflle  to  the  king,  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  a  ftaunch  Papift  ;  it  was  written  in 
1533.  "  Prayfe  be  to  God,  who  of  his  infynytc 
"  goodnefs  and  mercy  jneftymable  hath  brought  me 
"  out  of  darkncfs  into  light,  and  from  deadly  igno- 
"  ranee  into  the  quick  knowledge  of  the  truth.  From 
"  the  whiche,  through  the  fiend's  inftigation  and  falfe 

"  perfuafion,  I  have  greatly  fwerved. In  fo  much 

"  that  I  have  made  certayn  bokes,  and  have  fofFred 
"  them  to  be  emprinted,  as  the  tretife  of  the  huryall 
"  of  the  maffe,  &c.  In  thefe  tretifes  I  perceive  and 
**  acknowledge  myfelf  grievoufly  to  have  erred,  name- 
"  ly  againfl  the  blelTed  facrameni  of  the  altarc  ;  dif- 
"  allowing  the  maffe  and  denying  purgatory,  with 
"  flandcrous  infamy  of  the  pope  and  my  lord  cardinal, 
"  and  outrageous  raylying  againft  the  clergy  ;  which 
"  I  have  forfaken  and  utterly  renounced — A&s  par- 
"  don.  Wiliiam  Barlow,"  However,  when  Edward  VI. 
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came  to  the  crown,  he  was  again  a  Protcftant ;   and  for    Barlow, 

that  reafon,  on  queen   Mary's  acceffion,  was  deprived' ^ 

of  his  biflioprick,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  fleet,  whert 
he  continued  fome  time.  At  length  he  found  means 
to  efcape,  and  immediately  joined  the  other  Englifh 
Proteflants  in  Germany.  When  queen  Elizabeth  af- 
cended  the  throne,  our  prelate  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of 
Chichefler,  and  foon  after  made  firll  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Weftminfler.  He  died  in  1568, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Chichefler.  He 
had  five  daughters,  each  of  which  married  a  hifhop. 
He  wrote,  i.  The  biiryal  of  the  maffe.  2.  The  clwil- 
ing  up  of  fryers  and  religious  perfons  portred  with  fi- 
gures. 3.  Chrijlian  homilies.  4.  A  book  upon  Cof7n6- 
graphy.  5.  The  godly  and  pious  inftitutien  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  man, commonly  called  the bijhop' s  book  .-and  feveral 
other  works.  Heisfaidtobc  the  tranflator  of  the  A- 
pocrypha  as  far  as  the  book  of  Wifdom.  His  Icttters 
to  M.  Parker  are  in  manufcript  in  Corpus  Chrilli  col- 
lege Cambridge,  Mifc.  i.  445. 

Barlow  (William),  a  mathematician  and  divine, 
the  fon  of  the  bifhop  of  Chichefler,  was  born  in  Pem- 
brokefliire  whilll  his  father  was  bifliop  of  St  David's. 
In  1560,  he  was  entered  commoner  of  Baliol  college  in 
Oxford  ;  and  in  IJ63,  took  a  degree  in  arts,  which 
having  completed  by  determination,  he  left  the  uni- 
verfity  and  went  to  fea ;  but  in  what  capacity  is  un- 
certain :  hewever,  he  acquired  confiderable  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  navigation.  About  the  year  1573,  he 
entered  into  orders  ;  and  became  prebendary  of  Win- 
cheflcr,  and  reftor  of  Eallon  near  that  city.  In  1588, 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Litchfield,  which  he  ex- 
changed for  the  place  of  treafurer  of  that  church.  Some 
years  after,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  prince  Henry, 
the  fon  of  icing  James  I. ;  and  in  1614,  archdeacon  of 
Salifbury.  He  was  the  firfl  writer  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  magnet.  Barlow  died  in  the  year 
1625,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Eaflon.  His  - 
works  are,  i.  The  navigator's  fup ply,  containing  many 
things  of  principal  iinportance  belonging  to  navigation, 
and  ufe  of  diverfe  injiruments  framed  chiefy  for  that 
purpofe.  Lond.  1597,  4to.  Dedicated  to  Robert  Earl  of 
EfTex.  2.  Magnttical  advcrtifemeuts,  ir  diverfe  per- 
tinent obfervations  and  approved  experiments  concerning 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  loadftone,  Lond.  i6i6, 
4to.  3.  A  brief  difcovery  of  the  idle  animadverfions  of 
Mark  Ridley,  M,  D.  upon  a  treatife  entitled  Magne- 
tical  advert tfements.  Lond.  1618,  4to. 

Barlow  (Thomas),  born  in  1607,  was  appointed 
fellow  of  Qiieen's  college  in  Oxford  in  1633  ;  and  two 
years  after  was  chofen  reader  of  mctaphyfics  to  the  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
in  1657  was  chofen  provofl  of  Queen's  college.  After 
the  refloraiion  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  refloring  the  members  un- 
juflly  expelled  in  1648.  He  wrote  at  that  time  The 
cafe  ofToleration  in  matters  of  Religion,  toMrR.  Boyle. 
In  1675,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  After  the 
popifh  plot,  he  publiflied  feveral  irafts  againfl  the  Ro- 
man-catholic religion;  in  which  he  fhows  an  uncom- 
mon extent  of  learning,  and  (kill  in  polemical  divinity. 
Neverthelefs,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  proclaimed 
king,  he  took  all  opportunities  of  exprcffing  his  affec- 
tion toward  him;  but  after  the  revolution  be  as  readily 
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Sarlovr     voted  that  tlic  king  had  abdicated  his  kingdom  ;  and 
I!         WIS  very  vigorous  in  cxcludinjf  thole  of  the  clergy  who 

Darmas.    rgfufcJ  the  oaihs,  from  their  benefices. 
'      "  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  "  this  learned  prelate, 

whon  nature  defigned  for  a  fchol.ir,  and  who  afted  in 
conformity  with  the  V>cut  of  naiurc,  was  perhaps  as 
great  a  raafter  of  the  le-rned  languages,  and  of  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  authors  who  have  written  in 
thofe  languages,  as  any  man  of  liis  age.  The  greateft 
part  of  his  writings,  of  which  Mr  Wood  lias  given  us 
a  catalogue,  are  againft  Popery  ;  and  his  conduct  for 
fome  time,  like  that  of  other  Calvinifls,  appeared  to 
be  in  dircifl  oppoiition  to  the  Churcli  of  Fvome.  But 
after  Jaraes  afcended  the  throne,  he  Teemed  to  approach 
much  nearer  to  Popery  than  he  ever  did  before.  He 
fcnt  the  king  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confcience,  and  is  faid  to  have  written 
reafons  for  reading  that  declaratioji.  His  compliances 
were  much  the  fame  after  the  revolution.  His  mo- 
deration, to  call  it  by  the  fofteft  name,  was  very  great; 
indeed  fo  great  as  to  bring  the  firmnefs  of  his  charac- 
ter in  quellion.  But  cafuiflry,  whicii  was  his  moft 
diflinguilhed  talent,  not  only  reconciles  feeniing  con- 
tradiiftions,  but  has  alfo  been  kuo.vn  to  admit  contra- 
dictions themfelves.  He  was,  abftracled  from  this  lax- 
ity of  principles,  a  very  great  and  worthy  man."  He 
died  at  Buckden,  in  Huntingdonfliire,  on  the  8th  of 
October  1691,  in  the  Sjth  year  of  his  age. 

Barlow  (Francis),  and  EngliOi  painter,  was  born 
in  Lincolnfliire.  On  his  coming  to  London,  he  was 
placed  with  one  Shepherd,  a  limner;  but  his  ge- 
nius led  him  chiefly  to  drawing  of  birds,  fid:,  and  o- 
ther  animals.  There  are  fix  books  of  animals  from 
his  drawings,  and  he  painted  fome  cielings  with  birds 
for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country. — His 
etchings  are  Humerous  :  his  illallration  of  Efop  is  his 
greateft  work.  He  died  in  1702. — There  is  fome- 
thing  pleafmg  in  the  compoliiion  and  manner  of  this 
mailer,  though  neither  is  excellent.  His  drawing 
too  is  very  indifferent ;  nor  does  he  characterize  any 
animal  juflly.  His  birds  in  general  are  better  than  his 
beafls. 

BARM,  the  fame  with  ycft.  See  Yest. — Barm 
is  faid  to  have  been  firft  ufcd  by  the  Celtae  in  the 
compofition  of  bread.  About  the  time  of  Agricola's 
entrance  into  Lancafliire,  a  new  fort  of  loaf  had  been 
introduced  at  Rome  ;  which  was  formed  only  of  wa- 
ter and  flour,  and  much  eftccmcd  for  its  lightnefs  : 
and  it  was  called  the  water  cake  from  its  finiple  com- 
pofition, and  the  Parthian  roll  from  its  original  inven- 
tors. But  even  this  was  not  comparable  to  tlie  French 
•  jttAle.  or  Spanifli  bread  for  its  lightnefs.  The  ufe  of  curmi*, 
and  the  knowledge  of  brewing,  had  acquainted  the 
Celtes  with  an  ingredient  for  their  bread,  which  was 
much  better  calculated  to  render  it  light  and  pleafant, 
than  the  leaven,  the  eggs,  the  milk,  or  the  wine  and 
honey,  of  other  nations.  This  was  the  fpume  which 
arofe  on  the  furface  of  their  curw  in  fermentation,  and 
which  the  Welch  denominate  bnrm,  znAwtbarm.  The 
Celtes  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  moft  probably  therefore 
of  South-Britain,  had  long  ufcd  it  ;  and  their  bread 
was,  in  confcquence    of  this,  fupcrior  in  lightnefs  to 

■P/y/ty,  lib.  tfi^t  o*^  2Dy  otl'.er  Tiation  in  the  world -|-.     See    the  ar- 

»iii.  c.  7,  tides  Baking  and  Bkead. 

'•  BARMAS,  an  Ead  Indian  people,  who,  in   151 5, 
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pofleffed  all  the  coaft  extending  from  Bengal  to  Pegu.  Earn, 
It  appears  alfo,  that  they  were  formerly  niaftersofA-  Barnabas. 
vs,  the  dominions  of  which  extended  as  far  as  China ; 
and  of  confcquence  the  Barmas  were  mailers  of  moft 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges, Their  dominions,  however,  were  afterwards  re- 
duced to  very  narrow  bounds,  and  their  king  became 
tributary  to  him  of  Pegu  ;  but  by  degrees  they  not  on- 
ly recovered  their  former  empire,  but  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Siam,  and  feveral  others.  By  the 
latelt  accounts,  their  kingdom  extends  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan  in  Chin;i,  about  800  miles  in  lengtii 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  250  in  breadth  from  tall,  to 
weft.     See  the  article  Pegu. 

BARN,  in  huft)andry,  a  covered  place  or  houfe, 
with  air-holes  in  the  lides,  for  laying  up  any  fcrt  of 
gr.iin,  hay,  or  ftraw. 

St  BARNABAS's  Day,  a  ChriUian  fdlival,  cele- 
brated on  the  nth  of  June. — St  Barnabas  was  born  at 
Cyprus,  and  defcendcd  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  vvhofc 
Jewilh  anceftors  are  thought  to  have  retired  thither  to 
I'ecure  themfelves  from  violence  during  the  troublefome 
times  in  Judea.  His  proper  name  was  Jo/i^s  ;  to  which, 
after  his  converfion  to  Chriltiftnity,  the  apoAlcs  added 
that  of  Bar7iabas,  fignifying  cither  the  fvii  of  prophecy, 
or  the fon  of  oDifolation  ;  the  firft  rcfpediing  his  eminent 
prophitic  gifts,  the  other  his  great  charity  in  felling 
his  eftate  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor  Chrif- 
tians.  He  was  educated  at  Jerufalem,  under  the  great 
Jewifit  doiflor  Gamaliel  ;  which  might  probably  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  intimate  friendfhip  which  was 
afcersvards  contraifled  between  this  apollle  and  St 
Paul.  The  time  of  his  converfion  is  uncertain  ;  but  he 
is  generally  efteemed  one  of  the  feventy  difciplescho- 
fen  by  our  Saviour  himfelf. 

At  Antioch,  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  had  a  conteft, 
which  ended  in  their  feparation  ;  but  what  follow- 
ed it  with  refpccl  to  St  Barnabas,  is  not  related  in 
the  Alls  of  the  j^poJUes.  Some  fay,  he  went  into  Ita- 
ly, and  founded  a  church  at  Milan.  At  Salamis,  wc 
are  told,  he  fullered  martyrdom  ;  whither  fome  Jews, 
being  come  out  of  Syria,  fet  upon  him,  as  he  was  dif- 
putiiig  in  the  fyiiagogue,  and  ftoned  him  to  death. 
He  was  buried  by  his  kinfman  Mark,  wliom  he  had 
taken  with  him,  in  a  cave  near  that  city.  There- 
mains  of  his  body  arc  faid  to  have  been  difcovcred  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  together  with  a  copy 
of  St  Matthew's  gofpel,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
and  laying  on  his  breaft. 

St  Barnabas' s  EpiJUe,  an  apocryphal  work  afcribcd 
to  St  Barnabas,  and  frequently  cited  by  St  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origcn. — It  was  firft  publillied  in 
Greek,  from  a  copy  of  father  Hugh  Menard  a  Bene- 
didline  monk.  An  ancient  verllon  of  it  was  found  in 
a  manufcript  of  the  abbey  of  Coebey,  near  a  thoufand 
years  old.  Vofllus  publilhed  it,  in  the  year  i6j6,  to- 
gether with  the  epililes  of  St  Ignatius. 

Sf  BAit.\'4BA'i's  Gofpel,  another  apocryphal  work, 
afcribed  to  St  Barnabas  the  apoftle,  wherein  the  hiftory 
of  Jcfus  Chrift  is  related  in  a  manner  very  difFerciu 
fcoin  ilic  account  given  Vis  by  the  foor  Evangelifts. 
The  Mahometans  have  t*is  gofpel  in  Arabic,  and  it 
correfponds  very  well  with  thofe  traditions  which  Ma- 
homet followed  in  his  Koran.  It  w's,  probably,  a 
frogcry  of  fome  nominal  Chriftians  ;  and  afterwards 
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Barnabltes  altered  and  interpolated  by  the  Malionictans,  the  better 
II  to  ferve  their  piirpofe. 
Barnes.  BARNABITES, -3- religious  order,  founded  in  the 
i6:h  century  by  three  Italian  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
advifed  by  a  famous  preacher  of  thofe  days  to  read 
carefully  the  epifiles  of  St  Paul.  Hence  they  were 
called  clerks  of  St  Paul ;  and  Barnabites,  becaufe  they 
performed  their  firft  exercife  in  a  church  of  St  Barna- 
bas at  Milan.  Their  habit  is  black  ;  and  their  oihce 
is  to  inftnift,  catechife,  and  ferve  in  miflion. 

BARNACLE,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  goofe. 
See  Anas. 

BARNACLES,  in  farriery,  an  inflrument  compofed 
of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a  hinge,  to  put 
upon  horfes  nofes  when  they  will  not  ftand  quietly  to 
be  !hod,  blooded,  or  dreffed. 

BARNADESIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  polyga- 
niia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngencfia  clafs  of 
plants;  the  characters  of  which  are  :  The  corolla  is  ra- 
diated ;  the  calyx  is  naked,  imbricated,  and  pungent ; 
the  pappus  of  the  rays  feathery,  of  the  dilkbridly  and 
retrofrafled.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  fpinofa,  a 
native  of  America. 

BARNARD,  or  Bernard  (John),  the  fon  of  John 
Barnard,  gent,  was  born  at  Caftor  in  Lincolnfhire,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  After  feveral  preferments,  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Lincoln.  He 
wrote  Ctiifura  Chrior,  againft  fcandalous  minifters  not 
fit  to  be  rellored  to  church  livings;  the  Life  ofDr 
Heylyn  ;  and  a  few  other  works.  He  died  at  Newark, 
Augult  17,  1683. 

BARNARD-Caftle,  feated  on  the  river  Tees  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  is  a  town  and  barony  belonging  to 
Vane  earl  of  Darlington.  It  is  indifferently  large,  and 
has  a  manufadure  of  Stockings.  W.  Long.  i.  45.  N. 
Lat.  54-  35. 

BARNES  (Jofhua),  profefTor  of  the  Greek  language 
atCambridgc,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century. 
He  was  chofen  queen's  profcffor  of  Greek  in  1695,  a 
language  he  wrote  and  fpoke  with  the  utmoft  facility. 
His  firfl  publication  was  a  whimfical  traft,  intitled, 
Gerania,  or  a  new  difcoverj  of  the  little  fort  of  people 
called  Pygmies.  After  that  appeared  his  Life  of  Ed- 
■ward  III.  in  which  he  introduces  his  hero  making 
long  and  elaborate  fpeeches. — In  the  year  i  700,  when 
he  publilhed  many  of  his  works,  Mrs  Mafon,  of  Hem- 
mingford,  in  Huntingdonlhire,  a  widow  lady  of  be- 
tween 40  and  50,  with  a  jointure  ofL.ioo  per  annum, 
who  had  been  for  fomc  lime  a  great  admirer  of  him, 
came  to  Cambridge,  and  defired  leave  to  fettle  L.  100 
a-year  upon  him  after  her  death  ;  which  he  politely 
refufed,  unlefs  (he  would  likewife  condefcend  to  make 
him  happy  with  her  perfon,  which  was  not  very  enga- 
ging. The  lady  was  too  obliging  to  refufe  anything 
to  Jofhua,  for  whom  (he  faid,  "  the  fun  flood  ftill  ;" 
and  they  were  accordingly  married.  Mr  Barnes  wrote 
feveral  other  books  befidcs  rhofe  abovementioned,  par- 
ticularly. Sacred  poems  ;  The  Life  of  Oliver  Crom-well, 
the  T)  rant ;  f.veral  dramatic  pieces ;  ^poetical  Para- 
phrafc  on  the  Hiflory  of  EJlher,  in  Creek  verfe,  with  a 
Latin  tranOation,  &c.  ;  and  he  publilhed  editions  of 
Euripides,  Anacreon,  and  Homer' s  Iliad  and  Odyjfeji, 
with  notes  and  a  Latin  trandation.  He  wrote  with 
greater  eafe  in  Greek  than  even  in  Engli(li,  and  yet  is 
generally  allowed  not  to  have  underflood  the  delicacies 
of  that  language.     He  was  of  fuch  a  humane  difpofi- 


tion,  and  fo  unacquainted  with  the  world,  that  he  gave  Bamaveldt 
his  only  coat  to  a  vagrant  begging  at  his  door.     This         II    . 
excellent  man  died  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  171 2,  in  the    Batccci.  ^ 
58th  year  of  his  age. 

BARNAVELDT  (Johnd'Olden),  the  celebrated 
Dutch  ftatefman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil 
liberty  of  Holland.  His  patriotic  zeal  inducing  him 
to  limit  the  authority  of  Maurice  prince  of  Orange 
the  fecond  ftadtholder  of  Holland,  the  partizans  of  that 
prince  falfeiy  accufed  him  of  a  defign  to  deliver  his 
country  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanilh  monarch.  On 
this  abfurd  charge  he  was  tried  by  26  commiflaries  de- 
puted from  the  feven  provinces,  condemned,  and  be- 
headed in  16 19.  His  fons  William  and  Rene,  with 
a  view  of  revenging  theirfather's  death,  formed  a  coii- 
fpiracy  againft  the  ftadtholder,  which  was  difcovercd. 
William  fled  :  but  Rene  was  taken  and  condemned  to 
die  ;  which  fatal  circumftance  has  immortalized  the 
memory  of  his  mother,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote 
is  recorded.  She  folicited  a  pardon  for  Rene;  upon 
which  Maurice  cxpreffed  his  furprife  that  (lie  fliould  do 
that  for  her  fon  which  (lie  had  refufed  for  her  hulband. 
To  this  remark,  (he  replied  with  indignation,  "  I 
would  not  alk  a  pardon  for  my  hulband,  becaufe  he  was 
innocent.     I  folicit  it  for  my  fon,  becaufe  he  is  guilty." 

BARNET,  a  town  partly  in  Middlefex,  and  partly  in 
Hertfordfhire.  It  is  a  great  thorough-fare,and  the  market 
is  very  remarkable  for  hogs.  W.Long.o.5.N.Lat.5i.42. 

BARNSLEY,  or  Black  Barnsley,  a  town  of  the 
weft  riding  of  Yorkfliire,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
and  five  furlongs  in  length.     W.  Long.  I.  20.  N.  Lat. 

53.35- 

BARNSTABLE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Devonfhirc, 
feated  on  the  river  Tau,  over  which  there  is  a  good 
bridge.  Itis  a  corporation  town, and  fends  two  members 
to  Parliament.     W.  L.  4.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

BARO,  or  Baron  (Peter),  profeilbr  of  divinity  in 
the  univerfny  of  Cambridge,  in  the  i6th  century,  was 
born  at  Eftampes  in  France,  and  educated  in  the  uni- 
veriity  of  Bourges,  where  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
in  the  law  ;  but  being  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  to  avoid  perfe- 
cution  ;  and  withdrawing  into  England,  waskindly  en- 
tertained by  Lord  Burleigh.  He  afterwards  fettled  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  by  the  recommendation  of  his  noble 
patron,  was,  in  1574,  chofen  lady  Margaret's  profeffor 
there.  For  fome  years  he  quietly  enjoyed  his  profef- 
forfhip  ;  but  there  was  at  laft  raifcd  a  reftlefs  faftion 
againft  him,  by  his  oppofing  the  dodtrine  of  abfolute 
predeftination  ;  which  rendered  his  place  fo  uneafy  to 
him,  that  he  chofe  to  leave  the  univerlity,  and  to  fettle 
in  London.  He  wrote,  i.  In  Jonam  Prophetam  Pra- 
leilionis,  xxxix.  2.  De  Pra-Jlantia  ir  Dignitate Divinie 
Legis  :  and  other  pieces.  He  died  in  London,  about 
the  year  1600. 

BAROCCI  (Frederic),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Urbino,  where  the  genius  of  Raphael  infpired 
him.  In  his  early  youth  he  travelled  to  Rome  ;  where 
he  painted  feveral  things  in  frefco.  He  then  returned 
to  Urbino;  and  giving  himfelf  up  to  intenfe  ftndy, 
acquired  a  great  name  in  painting.  His  genius  parti- 
cularly led  him  to  religious  fubjedts.  At  his  leifure 
hours,  he  etched  a  few  prints  from  his  own  defigns  ; 
which  are  highly  finifhed,  and  executed  with  great 
foftnefs  and  delicacy.  The  Salutation  is  his  capital 
performance  in  that  way  :  of  which  we  fcldom  meet 
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with  my  iinpreflions,butthofc  taken  from  the  retouched 
plate,  which  arc  very  harlli.  He  died  at  Urbino  in 
1612,  aged  84. 

BAROCHE,  a  town  of  Cambaya,  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Great  Mogul;  it  is  walled  round,  and  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  is  now  inhabited 
by  weavers  and  fuch  mechanics  as  manufacture  cotton 
cloth.  Here  they  have  the  bcft  cotton  in  the  world, 
and  of  confequcncc  the  befl  baftas  are  manufaftured  in 
this  place.  The  Engliih  and  Dutch  had  formerly  fac- 
tories here,  which  are  now  abandoned.  E.  Long.  72.  J. 
N.  Lat.  22.  IS- 

BAROCO,  in  logic,  a  term  given  to  the  fourth 
mode  of  the  fecond  figure  of  fyllogifms.  A  fyllogifm 
in  baroco  has  the  firft  propofition  univerfal  and  affirma- 
tive, but  the  fecond  and  third  particular  and  negative, 
and  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  in  the  two  firfl 
propofitions.     For  example, 

Nullus  homo  non  c]\  b'tpes  : 
Non  omne  animal  eji  bipes  : 
Non  omne  animal  ejl  htmo. 

BAROMETER  (from  /S«f©.  -weight,  and  (uerfov 
tneafure),  an  inflrumcnt  for  meafuring  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  of  ufe  in  fortelling  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  and  alfo  for  meafuring  the  height  of 
mountains,  &c. 

The  common  barometer  confifls  of  a  glafs  tube  her- 
metically fealed  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  quickfilver 
well  defecated  and  purged  of  its  air.  The  finger  being 
then  placed  on  the  open  end,  in  immediate  contadt  with 
the  mercury,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the  leaft  particle  of 
air,  the  tube  is  inverted,  and  the  lower  end  plunged 
into  a  bafon  of  the  fame  prepared  mercury  ;  then  upon 
removing  the  finger,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  join 
that  in  the  bafon,  and  the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube 
will  fubfide  to  the  height  of  29  or  30  inches,  according 
to  the  flate  of  the  atmofphere  at  that  time.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  all  barometers  are  conflruded.  Of 
their  invention,  the  different  kinds  of  them,  and  the 
theories  by  which  their  phenomena  are  folved,  we  Ihall 
proceed  to  give  an  hillorical  account. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  doc- 
trine of  a  plenum  was  in  vogue,  philofophers  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  afcent  of  water  in  pumps  was  owing 
to  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  ;  and  that  by  means  of 
fuftion,  fluids  might  be  raifed  to  any  height  whatever. 
But  Galilseo,  who  flourilhed  about  that  time,  difcovered 
that  water  could  not  afcend  in  a  pump  unlefs  the  fucker 
reached  within  33  feet  of  its  furfacc  in  the  well.  From 
hence  he  concluded,  that  not  the  power  of  fuiflion,  but 
the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere,  wa-s  the  caufe  of  the  af- 
cent of  water  in  pumps ;  that  a  column  of  water  33 
feet  high  was  a  counterpoife  to  one  of  air  of  an  equal 
bafc,  who£fc height  extended  to  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
fphere ;  anrthat  for  this  reafon  the  water  would  not 
follow  the  fucker  any  farther.  From  this  Torricelli, 
GalllECo's  difciple  took  the  hint ;  and  confidered,  that 
if  a  column  of  water  of  about  53  feet  in  height  was 
equal  in  weight  to  one  of  air  having  the  fame  bafc,  a 
rolainn  of  mercury  no  longer  than  about  29^  inches 
would  be  fo  too,  becaufe  mercury  being  about  14  times 
heavier  than  water,  a  column  of  mercury  muft  be  14 
times  flioncr  than  one  of  water  equally  heavy.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  filled  a  glafs  tube  with  mercury,  and 


inverted  it  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame,  he  found  the  mer- Barometer* 
cury  in  the  tube  to  defcend  till  it  ftood  about  29^ '  "'  ' 
inches  above  the  furface  of  that  in  the  bafon.  3 

Notwithflanding   this  clear  proof  of  the  preffure  ofStrangehy- 
the  atmofphere,  however,  the  aflcrtors  of  a  plenum  lefiPo^'i^fisof 
no  means  untried  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  the  Tor-    ""'' 
ricellian  experiment  by  fome  other  hypoihefis.     The 
molt  ridiculous  folution,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  gave 
the  adverfe  party  the  greatcfl;  difficulty  to  overthrow  it, 
was  that  of  Linus.     He  contended,  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  there  is  a  film,  or  rope  of  visrcv.ry,  ex- 
tended through  the  feeming  vacuity  ;  and  that,  by  this 
rope,  the  reft  of  the  mercury  was  fiifpended,  and  kept        ^ 
from  falling  into  the  bafon.     Even  this  fo  abfurd  hy-Experi- 
pothefis  he  pretended  to  confirm  by  the  following  cx-mentsia 
periments.     Take,  fays  he,  a  fmall  tube,  open  at  boih<^f'"fi'''"f* 
ends,  fuppofe  about  20  inches  long  ;  fill  this  tube  with*'°"  "   "* 
mercury,  flopping  the  lower  orifice  with  your  thumb  : 
Then  clofing  the  upper  end  with  your  finger,  and  im* 
merging  tlie  lower  in  ftagnant  mercury,  you  (hall  per- 
ceive,   upon  the  removal   of  your   thumb,  a  manifeft 
fudtion  of  your  finger  into  the  tube  ;  and  the  tube  and 
mercury  witt-both  ftick  fo  clofe  to  it,  that  you  may  carry 
them  about  the  room.     Therefore,  fays  he,  the  inter- 
nal cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  not  held  up  by 
the  preponderate  air  without ;  for  if  fo,  whence  comes 
fo  ftronga  fudion,  and  fo   firm  an  adhefionof  the  tube 
to  the  finger   \ — The  fame  cfFedt  follows,   though  the 
tube  be   not  quite  filled  with  mercury  ;  for  if  a  little 
fpaceofair  is  left   at  the   top,  after  the   tube  is  im- 
merged  in  the  flagnant  mercury,  there  will  be  a  confi- 
derable  fuflion  as  before.  5 

Thefe  experiments,  which  are  themfelves  clear  prooft,Refutcd. 
of  the  preffure  of  the  air,  fupporicd  for   fome  time  the 
funicular  hypothefis,  as  it  was  called  of  Linus.     But 
when  it  was  difcovered,  that  if  the  tubs  was  carried  to  the 
top  of  an  high  mountain   the  mercury  ftood  lower  than 
on  the  plain,  and   that  if  removed  into  the  vacuum  of 
an  air-pump  it   fell  out  altogether,  the  hypothefis  of        6 
Linus  was  rejefted  by  everybody. — There  are,  how-Remark- 
evcr,  two  experiments  which  create  a  confiJcrable  dif-^'^'^'^'T"'" 
ficulty.     One  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Huyirens,  viz.  thai  "I'"'! ''^ 
II  a  glals  tube   75  inches  long,  or  perhaps  longer,  is„,jjj 
filled  with  mercury  well  purged  of  its  air,  and  then  in- 
verted, the  whole  will  remain  fulpended  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  Torricellian  experinienr,  it  ought  to  fub- 
fide immediately  to  the  height  of  29  or  30  inches.     It 
is  true  indeed,  that,  upon  fliaking  the  tube,  the  mercury 
prefently  fubfides  to  that  height ;  but  why  it  Ihould  re- 
main fufpended  at  all,  more  than  twice  the  height  to 
which  it  can  be  raifed  by  the  preffure  of  the  molt  dcnfc 
atmofphere,  fcems  not  eafily   accounted   for  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Philofopbical  Tranfaiftions,  we  find  ^  j.  ^.  ^ 
attempts  to  account  for  it  by  the  preffure  of  a  'Tiediuiiijy^ji  'jjj__  ' 
more  fubtile  than  the  common  air,  and  capable  of  per- counted  for 
vading  both  the  mercury  and  glafs.     We   find  there  in  the  Phi- 
alfo  another  very  fiu'prifmg  faft  of  the  fame  kind  men-  lofophical 
tioned  ;  viz.   that  a  pretty  large  tube  under  29  inches '/^"f"* 
in  length,  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  into  a  ba-"°"^" 
fpn  of  tlse  fame,  will  remain  full,  though  there  be  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  top.     This,  too,  is  there  accounted 
for  by  the  preffure  of  a  medium  more  fubtile  than  com-        g 
mon  air  ;  but  by  no  means  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner.  Mr  Mr  Row- 
Rowning,  who  mentions  the  phenomenon  of  the  75  inchi'ng'sfolu- 
tube,  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner.     "  The"°°' 
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Saronicter.  canie  of  this  plienomenonfeems  to  be,  that  by  the  great 
'      "■       '  weight  of  fo  long  a  column  of  mercury,  it  was  preiTed 
intofo  clofe  a  coiuai5t  with  the  glafs  in  pouring  in,  that, 
by  the  mutual  attraction  of  cohefion  between  the  mer- 
cury and  the  glafs,  the  whole  column  was  fuflained  af- 

I  f  ffi  ■  t^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  inverted." — Here,  however,  we  muft 
obferve,  that  this  folution  feems  equally  unfatisfactory 
with  that  of  the  fubtile  medium  already  mentioned  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  only  one  end  of  the  column  which  fullains 
fo  great  a  preiFure  from  the  weight  of  the  mercury;  and 
therefore,  though  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  where  the  preffure  had  been  lirongeft,  might 
thus  remain  full  of  mercury,  yet  the  reft  ought  to  fall 
down.  Befides,  it  is  only  the  outfide  of  the  mercurial 
column  that  is  in  contadl  with  the  glafs,  and  confe- 
quently  thcfe  parts  only  ought  to  be  attrafted.  There- 
fore, even  granting  the  prellure  to  be  equally  violent, 
on  the  invcrfion  of  the  tube,  all  the  way  from  29  to  75 
inches,  yet  the  glafs  ought  to  be  only  as  it  were  fdvered 
over  by  a  very  thin  film  of  mercury,  while  the  middle 
parts  of  the  column  ought  to  fall  out  by  reafon  of  their 
10        fluidity. 
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affured  that  there  are  certain  fubftances,  of  which  glafs  Barometer, 

is  one,  through  which  the  eleftric  matter  cannot  pafs  " ^'— -' 

but  with  difficulty.  We  are  likwife  certain,  that  tlio' 
the  electric  matter  pafTes  through  the  pores  of  water, 
metals,  &c.  with  very  great  facility,  yet  it  ftill  muft 
meet  with  fome  refiftance  from  their  folid  and  impene- 
trable parts,  which  cannot  be  pervaded  by  any  materia) 
fubflance.  We  know  alfo,  that  all  fubftances  do  na- 
turally contain  a  certain  quantity  of  this  eleiflric  mat- 
ter, which  they  are  not  always  ready  to  part  with  ;  and 
when  by  any  means  the  fluid  they  contain  is  fet  in  mo- 
tion, they  are  then  faid  to  be  elehrified.  Now,  though 
we  are  certain,  that  the  fridion  of  glafs  by  mercury 
does  fet  in  motion  the  eleflric  fluid  contained  in  the 
mercury  or  in  the  glafs  ;  yet  when  the  tube  is  filled 
with  the  metallic  fluid,  whatever  quantity  has  been 
extricated  either  from  the  glafs  or  mercury  during 
the  time  of  filling,  will  be  reabforbed  by  the  me- 
tal and  conveyed  to  the  earth  during  the  time  of  in- 
verflon  ;  and  ctjnfequently  the  mercurial  tube,  when 
inverted,  will  not  be  eledrified,  but  both  glafs  and 
mercury  will  be  in  their  natural  ftate.  Here,  then,  the 
prefTure  of  the  eleftrical  fluid  is  kept  off  in  fome  mea- 


phons. 


The  other  experiment  hinted  at,  is  with  regard   to 
experiment  fiphons  ;  which  though  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the     fure  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mercury  by  the  glafs, 
^''nc^*"       article  Hydrostatics,  yeifcemsneceffary  to  be  men-     which   it   cannot   penetrate  eafily    at   leaft.     To   the 

tioned  here.     It  is  this  ;  That  a  fiphon,  once  fet  a  run-     mercury  in  the  bafon  it  has  free  accefs,  and  therefore 

ning,  will  conrinue  to  do  fo  though  fet  under  the  re-  ' 

ceiver  of  an  air-pump  and  the  air  exhaufted  in  the  molt 

perfect  manner  ;   or  if  a  fiphon  is  filled,  and  then  fet 

under  a  receiver  and  the  air  exhaufted,  if  by  any  con- 
trivance the  end  of  the  lower  leg  is  opened,  it  will  im- 
lediately  begin  to  run,  and  difcharge  the  water  of  any 

velTel  in  which  the  other  leg  is  placed,  as  though  it  was 

in  the  open  air.     The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon,   as 
J  J        well  as  the  former,   feems  very  difficult  to  be  invefli- 
Solution by  gated.    In   Chambers's  Dictionary,  under   the    word 
Mr  Cham-  Siphon,  we  have  a  folution  fomething  fimilar  to  the  fu- 
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bers.  nicular  hypothefis  of  Linus  abovementioned  ;  namely, 

that  "  fluids  in  fiphons  feem  as  it  were  to  form  one  con- 
tinued body  ;  fo  that  the  heavier  part,  defcending,  like 
a  chain  pulls  the  lighter  after  it."  This  might  be 
deemed   a  fafficient  explication,  if  the  fiphon  was  only 

Infufficiens  to  emptx  the  water  it  at  firft  contains  in  iifelf:  but 
when  we  confider  tliat  the  water  in  the  veflel,  which 
much  exceeds  the  quantity  contained  in  the  fiphon, 
is  likewife  evacuated,  Mr  Chambers's  hypothefis  can 
by  no  means  be  admitted  ;  becaufc  this  would  be  like 
the  lighter  part  of  a  chain  pullnig  the  heavier  after  if. 
Concerning  the  caufe  of  thcfe  fingular  phenomena, 
we  can  only  offer  the  following  conjcfture.  The  ex- 
iflence  of  a  medium  much  mere  fubtile  than  air,  and 
which  pervades  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  with  the 
utmoft  facility,  is  now  fufficiently  afctrtained  in  the 
phenomena  of  eledtricity.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that 
this  fluid  furrounds  the  whole  earth  to  an  indeterminate 
height.  If  therefore  this  fluid  either  is  the  power  of 
gravity  itfelf,  or  is  afted  upon  by  that  power,  it  muft 
neceflarily  prefs  upon  all  terrefirial  bodies  in  a  man- 
ner fimilar  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  If  then 
v/e  could  from  any  vtflel  entirely  exclude  this  fubtile 
fluid,  and  form  an  eltftrical  vacuum,  as  well  as  we  can 
do  an  aerial  one  by  m.eans  of  the  air-pump,  we  would 
in  that  cafe  fee  fluids  as  evidently  raifed  by  the  prelTurc 
of  the  eleflric  matter,  as  we  now  fee  them  raifed  by 
ihat  of  the  air.    But  tho'  this  cajinot  be  done^  \yc  are 
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prefles  more  upon  the  lower  than  the  upper  part  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  is  a  fufpenfion  of  the  mercury. 
It  is  true,  this  fluid  very  eafily  penetrates  the  metallic 
matter  ;  but  it  mufl  be  confidered,  that  the  eleJlric  fluid 
itfelf  is  in  fome  meafure  entangled  in  the  particles  of 
the  quickfilver,  and  cannot  be  extricated  without  mo- 
tion. As  foon  therefore  as  the  tube  is  ffiaken,  fome 
part  of  the  eleftricity  is  extricated,  and  the  mercury 
begins  to  defcend  The  fubtilty  of  the  medium  isfuch, 
that  no  fooner  has  it  begun  to  extricate  itfelf,  than,  by 
the  motion  of  the  metal  downwards,  it  iffues  forth  in 
great  quantities,  fo  as  to  become  vifible,  like  a  blue 
flame,  in  the  dark.  The  equilibrium  is  therefore  de- 
ftroyed  in  an  inftant,  as  it  would  be  were  we  to  admit 
air  to  the  top  of  the  barometer  ;  nay,  in  a  more  effec- 
tual manner.  For  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  top  of  a  barometei",  the  mercury  would 
only  defcend  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  ad- 
mitted ;  but  here,  no  fooner  is  a  quantity  of  elcftric 
matter  admitted,  than  it  procures  admiffion  for  a  vaft 
deal  more,  and  confequently  the  mercury  defcendswith 
accelerated  velocity. —  On  this  principle  the  afcc nt  of 
water  in  the  fiphon  while  in  vacua  is  fo  eafily  accounted 
for,  that  we  need  not  take  up  time  in  explaining  it  far-' 
ther. — But  why  an  inverted  glafs  tube  fliould  reniiiin 
full  of  mercury  when  it  has  a  hole  either  great  or  fmall 
in  the  top,  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
requires  this  farther  circumftance  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fidcration,  viz.  that  though  all  folid  bodies  will,  by 
the  adtion  of  gravity,  or  by  any  other  impulfe,  eafily 
approach  very  near  to  one  another,  yet  they  cannot  be 
brought  into  abfolute  conta(5t  without  a  very  confider- 
able  force,  much  greater  than  is  fiifficient  to  overcome 
their  gravity  ;  and  thus  it  appears  from  fome  experi- 
ments, that  the  links  of  a  chain  are  by  no  means  in 
contadt  with  one  another,  till  the  chain  has  a  confider- 
able  weight  appended  to  it.  This  may  be  the  cafe 
with  the  tube  in  queftion.  The  air  by  its  gravity  de- 
fceud^  upoj)  itp  and  \i  ready  iq  enter  the  fmalJ  hole  in  the 
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top;  but,  by  a  rep'.ilfive  power  I'rom  ihc  j;hfs,  its  ac- 
tion is  prevented,  fo  that  the  mercury  cmnct  fall. 

It  was,  however,  fome  time  after  the  Torricellian  ex- 
periment had  been  made,  and  even  after  it  had  been 
univcrfally  agreed  that  the  f.ifpenfwn  of  the  mercury 
was  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  before  it 
was  dlfcovered  that  this  prefTurc  of  the  air  wasoiffercnl 
at  different  times  though  the  tube  was  kept  in  the 
fame  place.  But  the  variations  of  altitude  in  the  mer- 
curial column  were  too  obvious  to  remain  long  iinob- 
ferved  ;  and  accordingly  philofophers  foon  became  care- 
ful enough  to  mark  ihem.  When  this  was  done,  it 
was  impo'Jible  to  avoid  obferving  alfo,  that  the  changes 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury  were  accompanied,  or 
very  quickly  fucceeded,  by  changes  in  the  weather. 
Hence  the  iuftrument  obtained  the  name  of  the  -wea- 
ther-glafs,  and  was  generally  made  ufc  of  with  a  view 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  the  weather.  In  this  charac- 
ter, its  principal  phenomena  are  as  follow, 

1.  Therifmg  ofthe  mercury  prefages,  in  general,  fair 
weather;  and  its  falling,  foul  weather,  as  rain,  fnow, 
high  winds,  and  llorms. 

2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury 
forelliows  thunder. 

3.  In  winter,  the  rifing  prefages  froft  ;  and  in  frofty 
weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four  divilions, 
there  will  certainly  follow  a  thaw.  But  in  a  continued 
frort,  if  the  mercury  rifes,  it  will  certainly  fnow. 

4.  When  foul  weather  happens  foon  after  the  falling 
of  the  mercury,  exped  but  little  of  it;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  expect  but  little  fair  weather  when  it  proves 
fair  (horily  after  the  mercury  has  rifen. 

5.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rifes  much  and 
high,  and  fo  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
foul  whether  is  quite  over,  then  cxpcdt  a  continuance 
of  fair  weather  to  follow. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and 
low,  and  thuy-continucs  for  tsvo  or  three  days  before 
the  rain  comes ;  then  cxped  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and 
probably  high  winds. 

7.  The  unfettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  un- 
certain and  changeable  weather. 

8.  Yon  are  not  fo  ftriftly  to  obferve  the  words  en- 
graved on  the  plates  (though  in  general  it  will  agree 
with  them),as  themercury'sr/////^andyi////«_^.  Forifit 
ftands  at  much  rain  and  then  rifes  up  to  changeable,  it 
prefages  fair  weather;  though  not  to  continue  fo  long 
as  if  the  mercury  had  rifen  higher:  and  fo,  on  tlic  con- 
trary, if  the  mercury  flood  21  fair,  and  falls  to  change- 
able, it  prefages  foul  weather  ;  though  not  fo  much  of 
\i  as  if  it  had  funk  lower. 

Thcfe  are  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Patrick,  on  which 
Mr  Rowning  makes  the  following  remark.  "  From 
thefe  obfervations  it  appears.  That  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  that  indicates 
the  weather,  as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  down  :  where- 
fore, in  order  to  pafsaiight  judgment  of  what  weather 
is  to  be  cxpeifled,  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  mer- 
cury is  aflually  rifing  or  falling;  to  which  end  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  of  ule. 

"  I.  If  the  furface  ofthe  mercury  is  convex,  (land- 
ing higher  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  than  at  the  fides, 
it  is  generally  a  fign  that  the  mercury  is  then  rifing, 

"  2,  If  the  furface  is  concave,  it  is  then  finking; 
snd. 


"  ^.  Ifit  is  plain,  the  mercury  is  llationary,  cr  ra- 
ther, if  it  is  a  Httle  covcx  :  for  mercury  being  put  into 
a  glafs  tube,  cfpccially  a  fmall  one,  will  naturally  have 
its  furface  a  little  convex,  becaufe  the  particles  of  mer- 
cury attract  one  another  more  forcibly  than  they  arc 
attraclcd  by  glafs.     Further, 

"  4.  If  the  glafs  is  fmall,  Ihake  ilie  tube  ;  and  if 
the  air  is  grown  heavier,  the  mercury  will  rife  about 
lialf  the  tent  of  an  inch  higher  than  it  llood  before  ; 
ifit  is  grown  lighter  it  will  fink  as  much.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mercury's  flicking  to  the  fides  of  the 
tube,  which  prevents  the  free  motion  of  it  till  it  is  dif- 
engaged  by  the  fliock  :  and  therefore,  when  an  ob- 
fcrvation  is  to  be  made  with  fuch  a  tube,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  ihaken  firft  ;  for  fonietimcs  the  mercury  will 
not  vary  of  its  own  accord,  till  the  weather  it  ought 
to  have  indicated  is  prcfent." 

Here  we  mufl  obferve,  that  the  abovementioned  phe- 
nomena are  peculiar  to  places  lying  at  a  confiderable  di- 
flance  from  the  equator ;  for,  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  feldom  either  rifes  or  falls  much. 
In  Jamaica,  it  is  obferved  by  Sir  William  Beeflon*,  that 
the  mercury  in  the  morning  conftantly  flood  at  one  de- 
gree below  changeable,  and  at  noon  funk  to  one  degree 
above  rain  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fcale  of  variation  there 
was  only  -,'„-  of  an  inch.  At  St  Helena,  too,  where 
Dr  Halky  made  his  obfervations,  he  found  the  mer- 
cury to  remain  wholly  flationary  whatever  weather  hap- 
pened. Of  thefe  phenomena,  their  caufes,  and  why 
the  barometer  indicates  an  approaching  change  of  wea- 
ther, the  Doi5tor  gives  ns  the  following  account. 

"  I.  In  calm  weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to 
rain,  the  mercury  is  commonly  low. 

"  2.  In  ferenc,  good,  and  fettled  weather,  the  mer- 
cury is  generally  high. 

"  3.  Upon  very  great  winds,  though  they  be  not 
accompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury  finks  lowefl  of  all, 
with  relation  to  the  point  of  thecompafs  the  wind  blows 
upon. 

"  4.  Cateriis  paribus,  the  greateA  heights  of  the 
mercury  are  found  upon  eafterly,  or  nonh-eaflerly, 
winds. 

"  S.  In  calm  frofly  weather,  the  mercury  generally 
flands  high. 

"  7.  After  very  great  florms  of  wind,  when  the  mer- 
cury has  been  very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  fafl. 

"  7.  The  more  northerly  places  have  greater  altera- 
tions of  the  barometer  than  the  more  fomherly. 

*'  8.  Within  the  tropics,  and  near  thtm,  ihofe  ac- 
counts we  have  had  from  others,  and  my  own  obferva- 
tions at  St  Helena,  make  very  little  or  no  variation  of 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  all  weathers. 

"  Hence  I  conceive,  that  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  is  from  the  variable  winds 
which  are  found  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  whofe  great 
inconftmcy  in  England  is  notorious. 

"  A  fecond  caufe  is,  the  uncertain  exhalation  and 
precipitation  of  the  vapours  lodging  in  the  air,  where- 
by it  comes  to  be  at  one  time  much  more  crowded  than 
at  another,  and  confequcntly  heavier  ;  but  this  latter 
depends  in  a  great  mesfure  upon  the  former.  Now, 
frniii  thefe  principles  I  (liall  endeavour  to  explicate  the 
feveral  phenomena  of  the  barometer,  taking  them  in  the 
fame  order  I  have  laid  them  down.     Thus, 

"  I.  Th«  mercury's  being  low  inclines  it  to  rain, 

becauffi 
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Barometer,  becaufe  the  air  being  light,  the  vapours  are  no  longer 
<— _v  '  fnpported  thereby,  being  become  fpecifically  heavier 
than  the  medium  wherein  they  floated ;  fo  that  they 
defcend  towards  the  earth,  and,  in  their  fall,  meeting 
with  other  aqueous  particles,  they  incorporate  toge- 
ther, and  form  little  drops  of  rain :  but  the  mercury's 
being  at  one  time  lower  than  another,  is  the  effeft  of 
two  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  place  where  the 
barometer  ftands ;  whereby  the  air  of  that  place  is  car- 
ried both  ways  from  it,  and  confequently  the  incumbent 
cylinder  of  air  is  diminidied,  and  accordingly  the  mer- 
cury finks :  As,  for  inftance,  if  in  the  German  ocean  it 
fliould  blow  a  gale  of  wefterly  wind,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  an  eaflcrly  wind  in  the  IriftiSea ;  or,  if  in  France 
it  fliould  blow  a  northerly  wind,  and  in  Scotland  a 
foutherly;  it  mufl:  be  granted,  that  that  part  of  the 
atmofphere  impendant  over  England  would  thereby  be 
cxhaufled  and  attenuated,  and  the  mercury  would  fub- 
fide,  and  the  vapours  which  before  floated  in  thefe  parts 
of  the  air  of  equal  gravity  with  themfelvcs  would  fink 
to  the  earth. 

"  2.  The  greater  height  of  the  barometer  is  occa- 
fioned  by  two  contrary  winds  blowing  towards  the 
place  of  obfervaiion,  whereby  the  air  of  other  places 
.  is  brought  thither  and  accumulated  ;  fo  that  the  incum- 
bent cylinder  of  air  being  increafcd  both  in  height  and 
weight,  the  mercury  prelTed  thereby  mult  needs  fland 
high,  as  long  as  the  wind  continues  fo  to  blow;  and 
then  the  air  being  fpecifically  heavier,  the  vapours  are 
better  kept  fufpended,  fo  that  they  have  no  inclination 
to  precipitate  and  fall  down  in  drops,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  ferenc  good  weather  which  attends  the  greater 
heights  of  the  mercury. 

"  3.  The  mercury  finks  the  lowefl:  of  all  by  the  very 
rapid  motion  of  the  air  in  flornis  of  wind.  For  the 
traftor  region  of  the  earth's  furface,  wherein  the  winds 
rage,  not  extending  all  round  the  globe,  that  ftagnant 
air  which  is  left  behind,  as  likewife  that  on  the  fides, 
cannot  come  in  fo  faft  as  to  fupply  the  evacuation  made 
by  fo  fwift  a  current ;  fo  that  the  air  mull  neceflarily 
be  attenuated  when  and  where  the  faid  winds  continue 
to  blow,  and  that  more  or  Icfs  according  to  their  vio- 
lence :  add  to  which,  that  the  horizontal  motion  of  the 
air  being  fo  quick  as  it  is,  may  in  all  probability  take 
off  fome  part  of  the  perpendicular  preffure  thereof; 
and  the  great  agitation  of  its  particles  is  the  rcafon 
why  the  vapours  are  diflipated,  and  do  not  condcnfe 
into  drops  fo  as  to  form  rain,  otherwife  the  natural  con- 
fequcnce  of  the  air*s  rarefaiftion. 

"  4.  The  mercury  flands  highefl;  upon  the  eafterly 
and  north-eafterly  wmd  ;  becaufe  in  the  great  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  this  fide  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
the  winds  are  almoft  all  weflerly  or  fouth-wefterly ; 
fo  that  whenever  here  the  wind  comes  up  at  eaft  and 
north-eafl,  it  is  fure  to  be  checked  by  a  contrary  gale 
as  foon  as  it  reaches  the  ocean  ;  wherefore,  according 
to  our  fecond  remark,  the  air  muft  needs  be  heaped 
over  this  illand,  and  confequently  the  mercury  mufl 
liand  high  as  often  as  thefe  winds  blow.  This  holds 
true  in  this  country ;  butitisnot  ageneral  rule  for  others, 
where  the  winds  are  under  different  circumflances: 
and  I  have  fometimcs  feen  the  mercury  here  as  low  as 
29  inches  upon  an  eafterly  wind  ;  but  then  it  blew  ex- 
c-cedingly  hard,  and  fo  comes  to  be  accounted  for  by 
what  was  obferved  in  the  third  remark. 
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"  5.  In  calm  frofty  weather  the  mercury  generally  Barometer, 
flands  high ;  becaufe  (as  I  conceive)  it  feldom  freezes  '~~>''— ' 


but  when  the  wind  comes  out  of  the  northern  and  north- 
caftern  quarters,  or  at  leafl  unlefs  thofe  winds  blow 
at  no  great  dillance  off.  For  the  north  part  of  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  all  that  traft 
from  whence  north-eaftern  wind  comes,  are  fubjed  to 
alniofl  continual  froll  all  the  winter:  and  thereby  the 
lower  air  is  very  much  condenfed,  and  in  that  ftatc  is 
brought  hitherward  by  thofe  winds,  and  being  accu- 
mulated by  the  oppofition  of  the  wefterly  wind  blow- 
ing in  the  ocean,  the  mercury  muft  needs  be  preffed 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  height ;  and  as  a  concurring 
caufe,  the  flarinking  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  air  into 
lelTer  room  by  cold,  muft  needs  caufe  a  dcfccnt  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  to  reduce  the  cavity 
made  by  this  contraflion  to  an  equilibrium. 

"  6.  After  great  ftorms,  when  the  mercury  has  been 
very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  faft :  I  once  ob- 
ferved it  to  rife  one  inch  and  an  half  in  lefs  than  fix 
hours  after  a  long  continued  ftorm  of  fouth-weft  wind. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  air  being  very  much  rare- 
fied by  the  great  evacuations  which  fuch  continued 
ftorms  make  thereof,  the  neighbouring  air  runs  in 
the  more  fwiftly  to  bring  it  to  an  equilibrium;  as 
we  fee  water  runs  the  faftcr  for  having  a  greater  de- 
clivity. 

"  7.  The  variations  arc  greater  in  the  more  north- 
erly places,  as  at  Stockholm  greater  than  at  Paris 
(compared  by  M.Pafchal) ;  becaufe  the  more  northerly 
parts  have  ufually  greater  ftorms  of  wind  than  the  more 
foutherly,  whereby  the  mercury  fliould  fink  lower  in 
that  extreme;  and  then  the  northerly  winds  bringing 
in  the  more  denfe  and  ponderous  air  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pole,  and  that  again  being  checked 
by  a  foutherly  wind  at  no  great  diftance,  and  fo  heaped, 
muft  of  neceflity  make  the  mercury  in  fuch  cafe  ftand 
higher  in  the  other  extreme. 

"  8.  Laftly,  this  remark,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
variation  near  the  equinodlial,  does  above  all  others 
confirm  the  hypothefis  of  the  variable  winds  being  the 
caufe  of  thefe  variations  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  ; 
for  in  the  places  above  named  there  is  always  an  eafy 
gale  of  wind  blowing  nearly  upon  the  fame  point,  viz. 
E.  N.  E.  at  Barbadoes,  and  E.  S.  E.  at  St  Helena; 
fo  that  there  being  no  contrary  currents  of  air  to  ex- 
hauft  or  accumulate  it,  the  atmofplitre  continues  much 
in  the  fame  ftate  :  however,  upon  hurricanes,  the 
moft  violent  of  ftorms,  the  mercury  has  been  obferv- 
ed very  low ;  but  this  is  but  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  it  foon  recovers  its  fettled  ftate,  about  29T 
inches." 

This  theory  we  find  controverted  in  Chambers's  objeaiou.s 
Cyclopsedia,  udder  the  word  Barometer.  The  by  Mr 
principal  objeftions  are,  "  That  if  the  wind  wasthefolc  Chambers, 
agent  in  raifing  or  deprefling  the  mercury,  the  altera- 
tions of  its  height  in  the  barometer  would  be  only  re- 
lative or  topical ;  there  would  ftill  be  the  fame  quanti- 
ty fupported  at  fcveral  places  taken  colleflively:  thus 
what  a  tube  at  London  loft,  another  at  Paris,  Pifa,  or 
Zurich,  &c.  would  gain.  But  the  contrary  is  found 
to  be  the  cafe;  for,  from  all  the  obfervations  hitherto 
made,  the  barometers  in  feveral  diftant  parts  of  the 
globe  rife  and  fall  together.  This  is  a  very  furprifing 
fad;  and  deferves  to  be  well  examined.  Again,  fetting 
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afide  all  other  objeJlions,  it  is  inipofTible,  on  Dr  Hal- 
ley's  hypothefis,  to  explain  the  mercury's  fall  before, 
and  rlTe  after,  rain.  For  fuppofe  two  contrary  winds 
fweeping  the  air  from  over  London  :  We  know  that 
few  if  any  of  the  winds  reach  above  a  mile  high  ;  all 
therefore  they  can  do  will  be  to  cut  off  a  certain  part 
of  the  coUiran  of  air  over  London  :  if  the  confcquence 
of  this  be  the  fall  of  the  mercury,  yet  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reafon  for  the  rains  following  it.  The  vapours 
indeed  may  be  let  lower  ;  but  it  will  only  be  lill  they 
come  into  an  air  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  them- 
fclves,  and  there  they  flick  as  before.  Laflly  it 
is  impofliblc  according  to  the  laws  of  fluids,  that  the 
air  above  any  place  could  be  exliaufted  by  the  blow- 
ing of  two  contrary  winds  from  it  :  for,  fuppofe  a 
north-eaft  and  fouth-weft  wind  both  blow  from  Lon- 
don at  the  fame  time,  there  will  be  two  others  at  the 
fame  time  blowing  towards  it  from  oppofite  points, 
viz.  a  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  one,  which  will  every  moment 
reflore  the  equilibrium,  fo  that  it  can  never  be  loft  in 
any  confiderable  degree  at  leaft." 

Mr  Leibnitz  aceounted  for  the  finking  of  the  mer- 
cury before  rain  upon  another  principle,  viz.  Tliat  as 
a  body  fpecifically  lighter  than  a  fluid,  while  it  is  fu- 
fpended  by  it,  adds  more  weight  to  that  fluid  than 
when,  by  being  reduced  in  its  bulk,  it  becomes  fjie- 
cifically  heavier,  and  defcends  ;  fo  the  vapour,  after 
it  is  reduced  into  the  form  of  clouds,  and  defcends, 
adds  lefs  weight  to  the  air  than  before  ;  and  therefore 
the  mercury  falls.  To  which  it  is  anfwered,  i.  That 
when  a  body  defcends  in  a  fluid,  its  motion  in  a  very 
little  time  becomes  uniform,  or  nearly  fo,  a  farther 
acceleration  of  it  being  prevented  by  the  refillance  of 
the  fluid  ;  and  then,  by  the  third  law  of  nature,  it 
forces  the  fluid  downwards  with  a  force  equal  to  that 
whereby  it  tends  to  be  farther  accelerated,  that  is, 
with  a  force  equal  to  its  whole  weight.  2.  The  mer- 
cury by  its  defcent  foretells  rain  a  much  longer  time 
before  it  comes,  than  the  vapour  after  it  is  condenfed 
into  clouds  can  be  fuppofed  to  take  up  in  falling. 
3.  Suppofing  that  as  many  vapours  as  fall  in  rain  du- 
ring a  whole  year  were  at  once  to  be  condenfed  into 
clouds,  and  even  quite  ceafe  to  gravitate  upon  the  air, 
its  gravity  would  fcare  be  diminilhed  thereby  fo  much 
as  is  equivalent  to  the  defcent  of  two  inches  of  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer.  Befides,  in  many  places  be- 
tween the  tropics,  the  rains  fall  at  certain  fcafons  in 
very  great  quantities,  and  yet  the  barometer  fliows 
there  very  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmofpherc. 

Mr  Chambers  gives  an  hypothefis  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  of  Leibnitz:  but  as  it  is  liable  to  the  objeftions 
juft  now  mentioned,  efpccially  the  laft,  we  forbear  to 
give  any  particular  account  of  it ;  and  fhall  attempt, 
upon  other  principles,  to  give  a  fatisfaftory  folntiou 
of  this  phenomenon. 

The  necelfary  preliminaries  to  our  hypothefis  are, 
I.  That  vapour  is  formed  byan  i'U'matc  union  between 
the  clement  of  fire  and  that  of  water,  by  which  the  fire 
or  heat  is  fo  totally  enveloped,  and  itsaiilion  fo  entirely 
fufpendcd  by  the  watery  particles,  that  it  not  only  lofes 
itspropertiesof  givin;' light  and  of  burnino;,  but  becomes 
incapable  of  afFtcting  [h«  moft  fcnfible  tlierinometer  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  is  faid  by  Dr  Black,  the  author  of 
ihis  theory,  10  be  in  a  latent  ftatc.     For  the  proofs  of 


this,  lee  the  articles  Evaporation,  Colp,  Conge-  Bsromcter. 
LATioN,  &c.  2.  If  the  atmofpherc  is  afFeikd  by  any  *~~^'  ' 
unufual  degree  of  heat,  it  thence  becomes  incapable  of 
fupporting  fo  long  a  column  of  mercury  as  before, 
for  which  reafon  that  in  the  barometer  finks.  This 
appears  from  the  obfervations  of  Sir  William  BeeRon 
already  mentioned  ;  and  like  wife  from  thofe  of  De  Luc, 
which  Ihall  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of. 

Thefe  axioms  being  eftablifhed,  it  thence  follows, 
that  as  vapour  is  formed  by  an  union  of  fire  with  water, 
or  if  we  pleafe  to  call  it  an  slefiive  attraction  between 
them,  or  folution  of  the  water  in  the  fire,  it  is  irapof- 
fible  that  the  vapour  can  be  condenfed  until  this  union, 
attradlion,  or  folution,  be  at  an  end.  The  beginning 
of  the  condenfaiion  of  the  vapour  then,  or  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  an  approaching  rain,  muft  be  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  fire  which  lies  hid  in  the  vapour.  This 
may  be  at  firfl  flow  and  partial,  or  it  may  be  fudden 
and  violent  :  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  rain  will  come  on 
flowly,  and  after  a  confiderable  interval ;  and  in  the 
other,  it  will  be  very  quick,  and  in  great  quantity. 
But  Dr  Black  hath  proved,  that  when  fire  quits  its 
latent  ftate,  however  long  it  may  have  lain  dormant 
and  infenfible,  it  always  affumes  its  proper  qualities 
again,  and  afFcfts  the  thermometer  as  though  it  had 
never  been  abforbed.  The  confcquence  of  this  muft 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  latent  heat  is  difcharged 
from  the  vapour,  it  muft  fenfibly  affed  ihofc  parts  of 
the  atmofphcre  into  which  it  is  difcharged  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  communicated  to  thefe,  they  will 
become  fpecifically  lighter,  and  the  mercury  link  of 
courfe.  Neither  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  difeharged  by  the  vapour  is  inconlidtrable  ; 
for  Dr  Black  hath  flaown,  that  when  any  quantity  of 
water,  a  pound  for  inftance,  is  condenfed  from  the 
vapour  of  a  common  ftill,  as  much  heat  iscommunicated 
to  the  head  and  refrigeratory  as  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  heat  the  pound  of  water  red  hot,  could  it 
have  borne  that  degree  of  fenfible  heat. 

The  caufes  by  which  this  feparation  between  the 
fire  and  water  is,  or  may  be,  efFedted,  come  to  be  con- 
fidered  under  the  articlesRA  IN,  Condensation,  Va- 
pour, &c.  Here  we  have  only  to  obferve,  that  as  the 
feparation  may  be  gradual  and  flow,  the  barometer  may 
indicate  rain  for  a  confiderable  time  before  it  happens  : 
or  if  the  fenfible  heat  communicated  from  the  vapour 
to  the  atmofphere  fliall  be  abforbed  by  the  colder 
parts,  or  by  any  unknown  means  carried  off",  or  pre- 
vented from  afFcding  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air, 
the  barometer  will  not  be  alfertcd  ;  and  yet  the  water 
being  deprived  of  the  heat  nccelTary  to  fijftain  it,  muft 
defcend  in  rain  ;  and  thus  it  is  found  that  the  indica- 
tions of  the  barometer  do  not  always  hold  true.  Hence 
alfo  it  appears,  that  tho'  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air 
is  diminiflied,  unlefs  that  diminution  proceeds  from  a 
difcharge  of  the  latent  heat  contained  in  the  vapours, 
no  rain  will  follow  ;  and  thus  tlie  finking  of  the  baro- 
meter may  prognofticate  wind  as  well  as  rain,  or  fome- 
times  nothing  at  all. 

The  difficulty,  however,  on  this  hypotliefis,  is  to  ac 
count  for  the  barometer  being  ftatioiiary  in  all  weathers 
between  the  tropics;  whereas  it  ought  to  move  up  and 
down  there  as  well  as  iicre,  only  more  fuddcnly,  as  the 
changes  of  weather  there  are  more  fiidden  than  here. 
But  it  muft  be  confidcred,  that  in  thefe  climates,  during 
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Barometer,  the  day-lime,  the  aftioii  of  the  fun's  rays  is  fo  violent, 
that  what  is  gained  by  the  difcharge  of  latent  heat 
from  the  vapour,  is  loll  by  the  iuterpofition  of  the 
clonds  betwixt  the  fun  and  earth,  or  by  the  great  eva- 
poration which  is  conflantly  going  on;  and  in  the 
night,  the  cold  of  the  atmofphere  is  fo  much  increa- 
fed,  that  it  abforbs  the  heat  as  fart  as  the  vapour  dif- 
charges  it,  fo  that  no  fenfible  effect  can  be  produced  ; 
for  in  warm  climates,  though  the  day  is  exceflively 
hot,  the  night  is  obfcrved  to  be  vaflly  colder  in  pro- 
portion than  it  is  with  us.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  barometer  from  being  afTeiftcd  by  other 
caufes,  as  well  as  with  us  ;  for  Dr  Halley  obferves,  that 
in  the  time  of  hurricanes  it  fmks  very  low.  The  caufe 
of  this  is  rnolf  probably  a  great  commotion  in  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  by  which  the  air  is  internally  agitated,  and 
its  power  of  gravitation  in  part  fupended. — A  confir- 
mation of  the  above  hypoihefis,  however,  is  taken  from 
the  different  heights  at  which  the  mercury  arrives  in 
different  climates.  The  barometer-range,  for  inftance, 
at  the  latitude  of  45°  is  the  greateft  of  all  ;  becaufe 
here  the  evaporation  and  condenfation  of  the  vapours 
are  both  very  confiderable,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
latent  heat  difcharged  cannot  be  abforbed  fo  fuddenly 
as  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  difference  betwixt  the  length 
of  the  days  and  nights  being  greater,  and  confequently 
the  nights  warmer  in  fummer  and  colder  in  winter. 
Farther  to  the  northward  the  range  is  lefs,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  60"  only  two  inches,  by  reafon  of  the  great- 
er cold  and  length  of  the  days  and  nights  ;  whence  the 
quantity  of  vapour  condenfed,  or  of  latent  heat  expel- 
led, becomes  proportionably  lefs. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  feveral  phe- 
nomena of  the  barometer  confidered  as  a"  weather- 
barometers  glafs,  and  likewife  endeavoured  to  account  for  them  in 
defcribed.  ^^^  ^^^j^  fatisfaftory  manner,  we  now  proceed  to  give 
a  particular  defcription  of  the  barometers  mort;  com- 
monly made  ufe  of,  with  various  fchemes  for  their  im- 
provement. 
PlateXCII.  Fig.  I.  reprefents  the  common  barometer,  fuch 
as  was  invented  by  Torricelli,  and  fuch  as  we  have 
already  given  a  general  defcription  of.  A  B  repre- 
fents a  tube  of  glafs,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  34  inches  long,  hermeiically  fealed  at  A. 
This  tube  being  fuppofed  to  be  filled  with  mercury,  is 
then  inverted  into  the  bafon  CD  ;  upon  which  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  falls  down  to  GH,  fomewhat  above 
28  inches,  while  tliat  in  the  bafon  rifes  to  CF.  The 
loweft  flation  of  the  mercury  in  England  is  found 
to  be  28  inches,  and  the  higheft  51.  From  the  furface 
of  the  mercury  CF,  therefore,  28  inches  are  to  be  mea- 
fared  on  the  tube  AB,  which  fuppofe  to  reach  to  the 
point  K.  This  point,  therefore,  is  the  lowefl  of  the 
fcale  of  variation,  and  in,  the  common  barometers  is 
mzrkcd  flormy.  In  like  manner,  the  higheft  point  of 
the  fcale  of  variation  I,  is  placed  31  inches  above  EF  ; 
and  is  marked  very  dry  on  one  fide  for  the  fummer,  and 
-  very  hard  Jroft  on  the  other  for  the  winter.  The 
next  half  inch  below  is  ma.r\it6  fet  fair  on  the  one  lide, 
&ai  fit  frojl  on  the  other.  At  30  inches  from  CF  is 
marked  the  word  fair  on  one  fide,  and  froft  on  the 
other.  Half  an  inch  below  that,  is  wrote  the  word 
djangeable,  which  anfwers  both  for  fummer  and  winter. 
At  29  inches  is  rain  on  the  one  fide,  and  fnoii)  on  the 
other,  and  at  2S;-  arc  the  v/ords  inncb  rain  on  the  one 
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fide,  and  m::ch  fr.o'^ji  on  the  other.  Each  of  thefe  large  Barotnetor. 
divifions  is  iifually  fabdivided  into  ten  ;  and  there  is  a 
fmall  Aiding  index  fitted  to  the  inftrument,  by  which 
the  afcent  or  defccnt  of  the  mercury  to  any  number  of 
divifions  is  pointed  out.  Each  of  thefe  tenths  is  fome- 
times  divided  into  ts7i  more,  or  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
by  means  of  a  Aiding  flip  of  brafs  with  a  vernier  fcale 
on  it,  which  fhall  be  hereafter  defcribed  and  explained. 
This  kind  of  barometer  is  the  molt  common,  and  per- 
haps the  mofl  ufeful  and  accurate,  of  any  that  has  yet 
been  invented,  from  the  following  circamftance,  that 
the  natural  fimplicity  of  its  conftrudtion,  in  preference 
to  others  hereafter  defcribed,  does  not  admit  of  any 
kind  of  refiftance  to  the  free  motion  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  tube.  The  fcale  of  variation  being 
only  three  inches,  and  i.t  being  naturally  wilhed  to  dif- 
cover  more  minute  variations  than  can  thus  be  perceiv- 
ed, feveral  improvements  have  been  thought  of. 

The  improvement  molt  generally  adopted  is  the  dia- 
gonal barometer  reprefented  fig.  2.  in  which  the  fcale 
of  variation,  inftead  of  three  inches,  may  be  made  as 
many  feet,  by  bending  the  tube  fo  as  to  m.ake  the  up-  ■ 
per  part  of  it  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  fliortell  fide  is  the  three-inch  fcale  of  variation  of 
the  common  barometer.  This,  however,  has  a  very 
great  inconvenience  :  for  not  only  is  the  friftion  of  the 
mercury  upon  the  glafs  fo  much  increafed  that  the 
height  doth  not  vary  with  every  flight  change  of  air  ; 
but  the  column  of  mercury  is  apt  to  break  in  the  tube, 
and  part  of  it  to  be  left  behind,  upon  any  confiderable 
defcent. 

Fig.  3.  isHie  reiSangnlar  barometer;  wlierc  AC  re- 
prefents a  pretty  wide  cyliiider  of  glafs,  from  which 
proceeds  the  tube  CDF  bent  into  a  right  angle  at  D. 
Suppofe  now  the  cylinder  AC  to  be  four  times  larger 
than  the  tube  CD,  fo  that  every  inch  of  the  cylinder 
from  C  to  A  fliould  be  equal  in  capacity  to  four  inches 
of  the  tube  CD.  The  whole  being  then  filled  with 
mercury,  and  inverted,  the  mercury  will  fubfide  from 
A  to  B,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  cannot  run  out  at  the 
open  orifice  F,  becaufe  the  air  prefTes  in  that  way.  If 
any  alteration  then  happens  in  the  weight  of  the  air, 
fuppofe  fuch  as  would  be  fufficieiit  to  raife  the  mer- 
cury an  inch  from  B  towards  A,  it  is  evident  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  mercury  in  the  ho- 
rizontal leg  retiring  four  inches  from  E  towards  D  ; 
and  thus  the  fcale  of  variation  counted  on  the  horizon- 
tal leg  would  be  12  inches.  But  the  inconveniences 
of  fridion  are  much  greater  here  than  in  the  diagonal 
barometer  ;  and  bcfides,  by  the  leaft  accident  the  mer- 
cury is  apt  to  be  driven  out  at  the  open  orifice  F. 

The  pendant  barometer  (fig.  4.)  confifls  of  a  finglc 
tube,  fufpended  by  a  firing  faflened  to  the  end  A. 
This  tube  is  of  a  conical  or  tapering  figure,  the  end 
A  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  end  B.  It  is  herme- 
tically fealed  at  A,  and  filled  with  mercury  :  then  will 
the  mercury  fink  to  its  common  ftaiion,  and  admit  of 
a  length  of  altitude  CD,  equal  to  that  in  the  common 
barometers.  But  from  the  conical  bore  of  the  tube, 
the  mercury  will  defcend  as  the  air  grows  lighter,  till  it 
reaches  its  loweft  altitude,  when  the  mercury  will  ftand 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  B  to  E,  fo  that  BE 
will  be  equal  to  28  inches  :  confequently  the  mercury 
will,  in  fuch  a  tube,  move  from  A  to  E,  or  32  inches, 
if  the  tube  be  five  feet,  or  60  inches  ;  and  therefore 
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Ca-ometer.  the  fcalc  AE  is  here  above  ten  times  greater  than  in 
' ^' '  the  common  barometer:  but  the  fault  ot"  this  barome- 
ter is,  that  the  tube  being  of  a  very  fmall  bore,  the 
friftion  will  be  confiderablc,  and  prevent  its  moving 
freely  ;  and  if  the  tube  is  made  of  a  wider  bore,  the 
mercury  will  be  apt  to  fall  out. 

Fig.  5.  is  an  invention  of  Mr  Rowning,  by  which 
the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  increafcd  to  any  lengdi, 
or  even  become  infinite.  ABC  is  a  compound  tube 
hermetically  fealcd  at  A,  and  open  at  C,  empty  from 
A  to  D,  filled  with  mercury  from  thence  to  B,  and 
from  thence  to  E  with  water.  Let  GBH  be  a  hori- 
zontal line;  then  it  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 
fiphon,  that  all  the  compound  fluid  contained  in  the 
part  from  H  to  G,  will  be  always  in  aquilibrlo  with 
itfelf,  be  the  weight  of  the  air  what  it  will,  becaufe 
the  preiTurc  at  H  and  G  mull  be  equal.  Whence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  column  of  mercury  DH  is  in 
tequilibrio  with  the  column  of  water  GE,  and  a  column 
of  air  taken  conjointly,  and  will  therefore  vary  with 
the  fum  of  the  variations  of  thefe.  That  the  variation 
in  this  barometer  may  be  infinite,  will  appear  froui  the 
following  computation.  Let  the  proportion  between 
the  bores  of  the  tube  AF  and  FC  be  fuch,  that  when 
HD,  the  difference  of  the  legs  wherein  the  mercury 
is  contained,  is  augmented  one  inch,GE,  the  difference 
of  the  legs  wherein  the  water  is  contained,  lliall  be  di- 
minished 14:  then,  as  much  as  the  prefFure  of  the  mer- 
cury is  augmented,  that  of  the  water  will  be  diminiflied, 
and  fo  the  prefFure  of  both  taken  together  will  remain 
as  it  was  ;  and  confcquenily,  after  it  has  begun  to  rife, 
it  will  have  the  fame  tendency  to  rife  on,  without  ever 
coming  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  air. 

Fig.  6.  rcprefcntsDr  Hook's  wheel-barometer.  Here 
ACDG  is  a  glafs  tube,  having  a  large  round  head  at 
A,  and  turned  up  at  the  lower  end  F.  Upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  bent  leg  is  an  iron  ball  G, 
with  a  firing  going  over  a  pulley  CD.  To  the  other 
<nd  of  the  firing  is  faflened  a  fmaller  ball  H,  which  as 
the  mercury  riles  in  the  leg  FG,  turns  the  index  KL 
from  N  towards  M,  on  the  graduated  circle  MNOP  ; 
as  it  rifes  in  the  other  leg,  the  index  is  carried  the  con- 
trary way  by  the  defcent  of  the  heavier  ball  G,  along 
with  the  mercury.  The  fridtion  of  this  machine,  how- 
ever, unlefs  it  is  made  with  very  great  accuracy,  ren- 
ders it  ufelcfs. 

Fig.  7.isanotherbarometer,inventcdbyMrRowning, 
in  which  alfo  the  fcale  may  be  infinite.  ABCD  is  a 
cylindrical  vefTcl,  filled  with  a  fluid  to  the  height  W, 
in  which  is  immcrgcd  the  barometer  SP  conlifting  of 
the  following  parts :  The  principal  one  is  the  glafs 
tube  TP  (reprefcnted  feparately  at//"),  whofc  upper 
end  T  is  hermetically  fealed  :  this  end  does  not  appear 
to  the  eye,  being  received  into  the  lower  end  of  a  tin 
pipe  GH,  wiiich  in  its  other  end  G  receives  a  cylin- 
dric  rod  or  tube  ST,  and  thus  fixes  it  to  the  tube  TP. 
This  rod  ST  may  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  put  in  its 
flcad  a  larger  or  a  lefFer  as  occalion  requires.  S  is  a 
flar  at  tlie  top  of  the  rod  ST  ;  and  fcrvcs  as  an  index 
Wy  pointing  to  the  graduated  fcale  LA,  wliich  is  fixed 
to  the  cover  of  the  vcffel  ABCD.  MN  is  a  large  cy- 
lindrical tube  made  of  tin  (reprcfented  feparately  at 
fin),  which  receives  in  its  cavity  the  fmaller  part  of  the 
tube  TP,  and  is  well  cemented  to  it  at  both  ends,  that 
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none  of  the  fluid  may  get  in.  The  tube  TP,  with  this  Barumrtcr. 
apparatus,  being  filled  with  mercury,  and  plunged  into  '  "  ' 
the  bafon  MP,  which  hangs  by  two  or  more  wires  ujiou 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  MN,  muft  be  fo  poifed  as  to 
float  in  the  liquor  contained  in  the  vcflll  ABCD  ;  and 
then  the  whole  machine  rifcs  when  the  atmofphere  be- 
comes lighter,  and  vie;  ver/a.  Let  it  now  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  is  water;  that  the  given 
variation  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  fuch,  that 
by  preffing  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  at  W,  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  at  X  may  be  raifed  an  inch 
higher  (meafuring  from  its  furface  at  P)  than  before ; 
and  that  the  breadth  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  at  X, 
and  of  the  bafon  at  P,  are  fuch,  that  by  this  afcent  of 
the  mercury,  there  may  be  a  cubic  inch  of  i:  in  the 
cavity  X  more  than  before,  and  confequently  in  the 
bafon  a  cubic  inch  lefs.  Now,  upon  this  fuppofition, 
there  will  be  a  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  bafon  more 
than  there  was  before  ;  becaufe  the  water  will  fucceed 
the  mercury,  to  fill  up  its  place.  Upon  this  account 
the  whole  machine  will  be  rendered  heavier  than  before 
by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  and  therefore 
will  fmk,  according  to  the  laws  of  hyJroflatics,  till 
a  cubic  inch  of  that  part  of  the  rod  WS,  which  was 
above  the  furface  of  the  water  at  W,  comes  under  it. 
Then,  if  we  fuppofe  this  rod  fo  fmall,  that  a  cubic 
inch  of  it  fliall  be  14  inches  in  length,  the  whole  ma- 
chine will  fink  14  inches  lower  into  the  fluid  than  be- 
fore;  and  confequently  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  bafon  will  be  preffed,  more  than  it  was  before,  by 
a  column  of  water  14  inches  high.  But  the  prefRire  of 
I4  inches  of  water  is  equivalent  to  one  of  mercury  ;  this 
additional  prefFure  will  make  the  mercury  afcend  at  X 
as  much  as  the  fuppofed  variation  in  the  weight  of  the 
air  did  at  firfl.  This  afcent  will  give  room  for  a 
fecond  cubic  inch  of  water  to  enter  tlie  bafon  ;  the  ma- 
chine will  therefore  be  again  rendered  fo  much  heavier, 
and  will  fubfide  14  inches  farther,  and  fo  on  in  infini- 
tu7u.  If  the  rod  was  fo  fmall  that  more  than  fourttea 
inches  of  it  were  required  to  make  a  cubic  inch,  the 
variation  of  this  machine  would  be  negative  with  refp^ft 
to  the  common  barometer  ;  and  inflcadofcomingnearer 
to  an  equilibrium  with  the  air  by  its  afcent  or  defcent, 
it  would  continually  recede  farther  from  it :  but  if  lefs 
tlian  14  inches  of  rod  were  required  to  make  a  culic 
inch,  the  fcale  of  variation  would  be  finite,  and  might 
be  made  in  any  proportion  to  the  common  one.  Neither 
this  nor  the  other  infinite  barometer  have  ever  been 
tried,  fo  that  how  far  they  would  anfwer  the  purpofcs 
of  a  barometer  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Fig.  8.  rcprefents  another  contrivance  for  enlarging 
the  fcale  of  the  barometer  to  any  fizc. — AB  is  the 
tube  of  a  common  barometer  open  at  B  and  fealcd  at 
A,  fufpended  at  the  end  of  the  lever  which  moves  on 
the  fulcrum  E. — CD  is  a  fixed  glafs  tube,  which  fcrvcs 
in  place  of  the  ciflern.  This  laft  tube  muft  be  fo 
W'ide  as  to  allow  the  tube  AB  to  play  up  and  down 
within  it. — AB  being  filled  with  mercury,  is  nearly 
counterbalanced  by  the  long  end  of  the  lever.  Wlicn 
tlie  atmofphere  becomes  lighter,  the  mercury  defcends 
in  the  long  tube,  and  the  furface  of  the  mercu]7  rifing 
in  the  ciftern  puflies  up  the  tube  AB,  whicli  at  the 
fame  time  becoming  lighter,  the  lever  preponderates, 
and  points  out  the  mofl  minute  variations.     Here  toa 
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Barometer,  the  friftion  occafions  inconveniences ;  but  this  may  be 
^     '" '  in  fome  meafnre  remedied  by  a  fmall  Iliake  of  the  ap- 
paratus at  at  each  infpeftion. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions^  Mr  Cafwell  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  barometer,  which  is  re- 
commended by  Mr  Chambers  as  the  moft  cxaft  hither- 
to invented.  "  Let  ABCD  (Fig.  9.)  rcprefent  a  bucket 
of  water,  in  which  is  the  barometer  e  r  e  z  0  s  7/1, 
which  confifls  of  a  body  e  r  s  m,  and  a  tube  e  zy  0  : 
ihe  body  and  tnbe  are  both  concave  cylinders  commu- 
nicating with  one  another,  and  made  of  tin:  the  bof- 
lom  of  the  tube  zj>,  has  a  lead  weight  to  fmk  it  fo 
that  the  top  of  the  body  may  jufi  fwim  even  with  the 
furface  of  the  water  by  the  addition  of  fom-e  grain 
weights  on  the  top.  The  water,  when  the  inflrument 
is  forced  with  its  mouth  downwards,  gets  up  into  the 
tube  to  the  height  _y  u.  There  is  added  on  the  top  a 
fmall  concave  cylinder,  which  I  call  ihe  pipe,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  the  bottom  fmall  cylinder  which  I 
call  the /w^c?.  This  pipe  is  to  fullain  the  inllrument 
from  finking  to  the  bottom :  7n  dim  wire ;  w  /,  d  e, 
are  two  threads  oblique  to  the  farface  of  the  water, 
which  threads  perform  the  office  of  diagonals  ;  for  that 
while  the  inflrument  fuiks  more  or  lefs  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  there,  where  the  farface 
of  the  water  cuts  the  thread,  is  formed  a  fmall  bubble  : 
which  bubble  afcends  up  the  thread,  as  the  mercury  in 
the  common  barometer  afcends." 

The  dimenfions  of  this  iailrament  given  there  are, 
31  inches  for  the  circumference  of  the  body,  the  alti- 
tude 4,  each  bafe  having  a  convexity  of  64  inches.  The  in- 
ner circumference  of  the  tube  is5. 14  inches,and  its  length 
44;  fo  that  the  whole  body  and  tube  will  contain  al- 
mofl;  21  quarts.  The  circumference  of  the  pipe,  that  the 
machine  may  not  go  to  the  bottom  on  every  fmall  al. 
teration  of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  is  2.14  inches;  ac- 
cording to  which  dimenfions,  he  calculates  that  it  will 
require  44  grains  to  fmk  the  body  to  the  bottom,  al- 
lowing it  only  four  inches  to  defcend  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  evident,  that  the  fewer  grains  that  are 
required  to  fink  it  10  this  depth,  the  more  nice  tlie 
barometer  will  be.  He  alfo  calculates,  that  when 
the  mercury  in  the  common  barometer  is  30;  inches 
iiigh,  the  body  with  a  weight  of  44  grains  on  its 
top  will  be  kept  in  aquilibrio  with  the  water;  but 
when  the  mercury  flands  at  28  inches,  only  19  grains 
can  be  ihppovted  :  and  laftly,  by  computing  the  lengths 
of  the  diagonal  threads,  &c.  he  finds,  that  his  inflru- 
ment is  1200  times  more  exad  than  the  common  ba- 
rometer. The  following  are  his  obfervations  on  the 
ufe  of  it. 

"  I.  While  the  mercury  of  the  common  barometer 
is  often  known  to  be  ftationary  24  hours  together,  the 
bubble  of  the  new  barometer  is  rarely  found  to  ftand 
Aillcne  minute. 

"  2.  Siippofe  the  air's  gravity  iiicreafing,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  bubble  afcending;  during  the  time  that 
it  afcends  20  inches,  it  will  have  many  fliort  dtfcents 
of  the  quantity  of  half  an  inch,  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  inches ;  each  of  which  being  over,  it  will  afcend 
again.  Thcfe  retroceffions  are  frequent,  and  of  all  va- 
rieties in  quantity  and  duration;  fo  that  there  is  no 
judging  of  the  general  courfe  of  the  bubble  by  a  fingle 
infpeiflion,  though  you  fee  it  moYing;  but  by  wailing  a 
little  time. 
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*'  3.  A  fmall  blafl  of  wind  will  make  the  bubble  Barometa-. 
defcend  ;  a  blaft  that  cannot  be  heard  in  a  chamber  of  *~~~  ' 
the  town  will  fenfibly  force  the  bubble  downward. 
The  blafls  of  wind  fenfible  abroad,  caufe  many  of  the 
abovem.entioned  retroceffions  or  accelerations  in  the 
general  courfe ;  as  I  found  by  carrying  my  barometer 
to  a  place  where  the  wind  was  perceptible. 

"  4.  Clouds  make  the  bubble  defcend.  A  fmall 
cloud  approaching  the  zenith,  works  more  than  a 
great  clotid  near  the  horizon.  In  cloudy  weather, 
the  bubble  defcending,  a  break  of  the  clouds  (or 
clear  place)  approaching  to  the  zenith,  has  made  the 
bubble  to  afcend :  and  after  that  break  had  palled 
the  zenith  a  confiderable  fpace,  the  bubble  again  de- 
fcended. 

"  5.  All  clouds  (except  one)  hitherto  by  me  ob- 
fcrved,  have  made  the  bubble  to  defcend.  But  the  o- 
ther  day,  the  wind  being  north,  and  the  courfe  of 
the  bubble  defcending,  I  faw  to  the  windward  a  large 
thick  cloud  near  the  horizon,  and  the  bubble  ftili 
defcended  :  but  as  the  cloud  drew  near  the  zenith,  it 
turned  the  way  of  the  bubble,  making  it  to  afcend; 
and  the  bubble  continued  afcending  till  the  clotid  was 
all  pafl'ed,  after  which  it  refamed  its  former  defcent. 
It  was  a  cloud  that  yielded  a  cold  fliower  of  fmall 
hail." 

Thcfe  are  the  moft  remarkable  contrivances  for  the 
improvement  of  the  common  barometer :  and  indeed 
we  muft  agree  with  Mr  Chambers,  that  the  lail,  on 
account  of  its  being  fo  exceedingly  fenfible,  and  like- 
wife  eafy  of  conflruftion  and  portable,  feems  to  de- 
ferve  attention  much  more  than  the  others,  which  are 
always  the  more  uncxaft,  and  the  lefs  caiily  moved, 
according  to  the  enlargement  of  their  fcalc ;  whereas 
this  is  feerningly  fubjeft  to  no  ftich  inconvenience.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  none  of  thefc  could  be  ufed 
at  fea,  on  account  of  the  uiificady  motion  of  the  fliip: 
for  which  reafon  Dr  Kook  thought  of  conflruifling  a 
barometer  upon  other  principles. 

His  contrivance  was  no  other  than  two  thermome- 
ters. The  one  was  the  common  fpirit-of-wine  thermo- 
meter, which  is  afFefted  only  by  the  warmth  of  the 
air:  the  other,  which  ads  by  the  cxpanfion  ofa 
bubble  of  air  included,  is  affeJied  not  only  by  the  ex- 
ternal warmth,  but  by  the  various  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  Therefore,  keeping  the  fpirit  thermometer  as 
a  ftandard,  the  excefs  of  the  afcent  or  defcent  of  the 
other  above  it  would  point  out  the  increafe  or  dccreafe  27 
of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  atmofphere.  This  in-  Recom- 
ftrument  is  recommended  by  Dr  Halley,  who  fpeaks  ficnded  by 
of  it  as  follows.  "  It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  ^"^  Halley, 
that,  in  long  keeping  this  inflrument,  the  air  in- 
cluded either  finds  a  means  to  efcape,  or  depofiis 
fome  vapours  mixed  with  it,  or  elfe  for  fome  other 
caufe  becomes  lefs  claflic,  whereby  in  procefs  of  time 
it  gives  the  height  of  the  mercury  fomewhat  greater 
than  it  ought:  but  this,  if  it  fliould  happen  in  fome 
of  them,  hinders  not  the  ufcfulnefs  thereof,  for  that  it 
may  at  any  time  very  callly  be  correded  by  experi- 
ment, and  the  rifing  and  falling  thereof  are  the  things 
chiefly  remarkable  in  it,  the  jail  height  being  barely  a 
curiofity. 

"  I  had  one  of  thcfe  barometers  with  me  in  my  late 
fouthern  voyage,  and  it  never  failed  to  [)rognoiiicate 
and  give  early  notice  of  all  the  bad  weather  we  had, 

fo 
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Uirometef.  fo  that  I  depended  thereon,  and  made  provifion  accor- 

" •■*—~'  dingly  ;  and  from  my  own  experience  I  conclude,  that 

a  more  ufct  j!  contrivance  hath  not  for  this  long  time 
,3  been  offered  for  the  benefit  of  navigation." 
Chamber  Fig.  lo.  rcprefents  a  kind  of  Chamber  Barometer, 
barometer  or  2  complete  iiiftrumeut  forobferving  in  a  fixed  place, 
by  MrWil-  ("jch  as  a  room,  &c.  the  changes  in  the  atmofphere. 
liam  Jones,  jt  [j  conflnicled  by  Mr  W.  Jones  optician,  London; 
and  conlifts  of  barometer  i/,  thermometer^^,  and  hy- 
grometer c,  all  in  one  mahogany  frame.  One  advan- 
tage of  this  inrtnimcnt  is,  that  either  the  thermo- 
meter or  hygrometer  may  be  taken  from  the  frame, 
and  occafionally  made  ufe  of  in  another  place  if  re- 
quired. The  thermometer  is  feparated  by  only  un- 
fcrcwing  two  fcrews  a,  a  ;  and  the  hygrometer,  by 
unfcrewing  a  brafs  pin  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  not 
feen  in  this  figure.  The  index  of  the  hygrometer  is 
at  any  time  fct,  by  only  moving  with  your  finger  the 
brafs  wheel  feen  at  c  ;  the  two  Hiding  indexes  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  are  moved  by  a  rack-work 
Eiotion,  fet  in  affion  by  the  key  g  placed  in  the  holes 
h  and  /.  The  divifions  of  the  barometer  plate  b  are  in 
tenths  of  an  inch,  from  28  to  31  inches  ;  thefe  again 
fubdivided  into  hundredths\iY  means  of  the  vernier  fcale 
placed  oppofitely  on  a  Hiding  flip  of  brafs  fimilar  to 
the  common  barometers,  moll  of  which  are  now  made 
with  this  -jirnier.  On  this  vernier  are/.'«  equal  parts, 
29  or  divifions  ;  (fee  A,  fig.  1 1.  \».hich  for  the  fake  of  pcr- 
Method  of  fpicuity  is  drawn  larger).  AUofthcfe  togetherare  equal 
ufing  the  j„(^  to  eleven  of  thofe  on  the  fcale  of  inches ;  that  is,  to 
eleven  tenths.  By  this  artifice  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury at  E  is  evident  by  infpedion  only,  to  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  To  underftand  this,  no- 
thing more  is  neceffary  than  to  confidcr,  that  one  tenth 
fart  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  the  one  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch.  Now  every  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  fcale  B 
is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  by  the  flip  or  vernier  A  : 
for  llnce  ten  divifions  on  that  exceed  ten  on  the  fcale 
by  one  divifion,  that  is,  by  one  teiuhof  au  inch  ;  there- 
fore one  divifion  on  the  vernier  will  exceed  one  divilion 
on  the  fcale  by  one-tenth  part ;  and  two  divifions  on 
the  vernier  will  exceed  two  on  the  fcale  by  tiuo 
tenths,  and  fo  on  :  Therefore  every  divifion  on  the 
vernier  will  exceed  the  fame  number  of  divifions  on 
the  fcale  by  fo  many  tenths  of  a  tenth,  or  hy  fo  7nany 
hundredth  parts  of  an  inch.  Therefore  the  ten  equal 
divifions  of  an  inch  on  the  fcale  B,  muit  be  looked 
upon  as  fo  many  ten  hundredth  parts  oj  an  inch,  and 
numbered  thus,  lo.  20.  30.  40,  &c.  parts  of  an  inch  ; 
then  the  vernier  gives  the  unit  to  each  ten,  thus  :  Set 
the  index  C  very  nicely  to  the  top  of  the  fiirface  of  the 
mercury  E  ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  the  beginning 
of  the  divifions  at  C  coincide  with  a  line  of  divilion 
in  the  fcale  B,  then  it  fbows  the  altitude  of  the  mercu- 
ry in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  exaiflly.  But  fuppofc 
the  index  line  C  of  the  vernier  falls  between  two  divi- 
fions or  tenths  on  the  fcale  B,  tiien  there  will  be  a 
coincidence  of  lines  in  both  at  that  number  of  the  ver- 
nier, which  fliows  how  many  tcntli  pans  of  that  tenth 
the  index  of  the  vernier  has  paffcd  the  laft  decimal  di- 
vifion of  the  fcale.  Thus,  for  example,  fippofc  the 
■index  of  the  vernier  were  to  point  fomcwhere  between 
the  fixth  and  fcventh  tenth  above  50  on  the  fcale  .- 
then  if,  by  looking  down  the  vernier,  you  o'.jfcrvc  the 


coincidence  at  number  8,  it  fliows  that  the  altitude  of  narometer. 

the  mercury  is  30  inches  and  68  parts  of  a  hundredth  ' ^ ' 

of  another  inch  ;  or  fimply  thus,  30.68  inches. 

The  fcrew  ac  fig.  10.  ferves  to  prefs  the  mercury 
quite  up  into  the  tube,  when  required  to  be  much  mo- 
ved or  carried  about,  thereby  rendering  the  barometer 
of  the  kind  called /or/ij/ViT.  To  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  tube  (fee  fig.  14.)  is  cemented  a  wooden  rtftr- 
voir  A,  with  a  kind  of  leathern  bag  at  bottom,  the 
whole  containing  the  mercury,  but  not  quite  full  :  and 
though  the  external  air  cannot  get  into  tlu  bag  to  lu!- 
pend  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  by  prtffing  on  its  fur- 
face,  as  in  the  common  one  ;  yet  it  has  the  feme  tffedt 
by  preffing  on  the  outfide  of  the  bag  ;  which  bcingfiex- 
ible,  yields  to  the  prefliire,  and  keeps  the  mercury 
fufpended  in  the  tube  to  its  proper  height.  Through 
the  under  part  of  the  frame  patles  the  Icrtw /,  with  a 
flat  round  plate  at  its  end  ;  by  turning  of  this  fcrew, 
the  bag  may  be  fo  comprtfrtd  as  to  force  iht  mercury 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  keeps  it  ftcady,  and 
hinders  the  tube  from  breaking  by  the  merciry  dafli- 
ing  againlt  the  top  when  carried  about,  which  it  is  o- 
therwife  apt  to  do.  ^ 

A  new  kind  of  marine  barometer  hath  lately  been  Marine ba- 
inventcd  by  Mr  Nairne.     It  differs  from  the  common  romtter  by 
one  in  having  the  bore  of  the  tube  fmall  for  about  two  MrNairnc. 
feet  in  its  lower  part  ;  but  above  that  height  it  is  en- 
larged to  the  common  fize.     Through  the  fmall  part 
of  the  inftrument  the  mercury  is  prevented  from  afcend- 
ing  too  hafliiy  by  the  motion  of  the  fliip  ;  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mercury  in  the  upper  wide  part  is  confe- 
quently  leffened.    Much  is  found  to  depend  on  tlie  pro- 
per fufpenfioii  of  this  inflrument ;   and  Mr  Nairne  has 
fince  found,  by  experiment,  the  point  from   which  it 
may  be  fufpended  fo  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  motion 
of  the  fliip.  ^j 

Another  marine  barometer  has  been  invented  by  one  By  Pafle- 
Palfemente,  a  F'rench  artift.  It  is  only  a  common  one  mcntc, 
having  the  middle  of  the  tube  twifled  into  a  fpiral  con- 
fining of  two  revolutions.  By  this  contrivance,  the  im- 
pulfes  which  the  mercury  receives  from  the  motions  of 
the  Ihip  arc  deftroyed  by  being  tranfmitted  in  contrary 
diredions.  ^j 

We  mufl  now  fpeak  of  the  barometer  in  its  fecond  Barometer 
charafter,  namely,  as  an  inflrument  for  meafuring  ac-  ai>i>!icd  to 
celhble  altitudes.     This  method  was  firfl  propofed  by  ''^"^.  "''^■"'"' 
M.  Pafcal  ;   and   fuccceding   philofophers  have  been  at  "^'i''""]" 
no  fmall  pains  to  afccrtaia  the  proportion  between  the 
finking  of  the  mercury  and  the  height  to  which  it  is 
carried.     Vox  this  purpofe,  however,  a  new  improve- 
ment in  the  baMmetcr  liecamc  neceflary,  viz.  the  ma- 
king of  it  eafily  portable  from  one  place  to  another, 
without   danger  of  its  being  broken  by  the  motion  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  ;  which  was   effcdcd   by   the 
contrivance  already  mentioned.  ^^ 

Among  the  number  of  portable  barometers  we  may  Statical  ba- 
perhaps  reckon  what  Mr  Boyle  called  his  Statical  Ba-  romctcr. 
romctcr.  It  confilled  of  a  glafs  bubble,  about  the  fizc 
of  a  large  orange,  and  blown  very  thin,  fo  as  to  weigh 
only  70  grains.  This  being  countcrpoifcd  hy  brafs 
weights  in  a  pair  of  fcales  that  would  turn  with  the 
30th  part  of  a  grain,  was  found  to  aft  as  a  barometer. 
The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  the  furface  of  the  bubble 
was  oppofcd  to  a  vailly  larger  ooriioii  of  air  than  that 
D  2  of 
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Baramcter.  of  the  brafs   Weight,    and  confequcndy  liable  to  be 

' '•' '  aifsded  by   the  various  fpecific  gravity  of  the  atmo- 

fphere  :  thus,  wlien  the  air  became  fpecifically  light, 
the  bubble  defceuded,  and  vice  verfa ;  and   thus,  he 
fays,  he  could  have  perceived  variations  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  no  greater  than  would  have  been  fufncient  to 
raife  or  lower  the  mercury  in  the  common  barometer 
34       an  eighth  part  of  an  inch. 
Method  of      To  thefe  we  may  add  an  account  of  a  new  and  very 
meafuring  fmgular   barometer  mentioned  by  M.  Lazowlki  in  his 
the  changes  JO ,,  J.   through   Switzerland.      "A  Cure,  fliortfightcd, 
b  ^he^'"^     who  neverthelcfs  amufed  himfelf  with  firing  at  a  mark, 
thought  of  ftretching  a  wire  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
draw  the  mark  to  him,  in  order  to  fee  how  he  had 
aimed.     He  obferved,  that  the  wire  fometimes  found- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  ofcillatory;  and  that  this  happen- 
ed when  a  change  was  about  to  enfue  in  the  atmo- 
fphere ;  fo  that  he  came  to  predifl  with  confiderablc 
accuracy  when   there  v/as  to  be  rain  or  fine  weather. 
On  making  further  experiments,  it  was  obferved,  that 
this  wire  was  more  exad,  and  its  founds  more  diftinft, 
when  extended  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  than  in 
other  pofitions.     The  founds  were  more  or  lefs  foft, 
and  more  or  lefs  continued,  according  to  the  changes 
of  weather  that  were   to  follow  ;  though  the  matter 
M-as  not  reduced  to  any  accuracy,  and  probably  is  not 
capable  of  much.     Fine  weather,  however,  was  faid  to 
be  announced  by  the  founds  of  couiiter  tenor,  and  rain 
by  thofe  ofbafs.     M.  Volta  was  faid  to  have  mounted 
15  chords  at  Pavia,  in  order  to  bring  this  method  to 
foine   perfection  ;  but  there  are  as  yet  no  accounts  of 
,,       Ills  fuccefs. 
Difficulties      The  portable  barometer,  as  already  obferved,  has 
in  meafur-  long  been  in  ufe  for  the  mcnfiiration  of  acceffible  alti- 
ing  heights  tnjej .   ji^j^  in  fmall  heights,  was  found   to  be  more 
by  the  ba-  ^.^aft  than  a  trigonometrical  calculation,  the  mercury 
'"'"'  "       defcending  at  the  rate  of  about  one  inch  for  800  feet 
of  height  to  which  it  was  carried  :  but,  in  great  heights, 
the  molt  unaccountable  diifercnces  were  found  between 
the  calculation  of  the  moll  accurate  obfervers  ;  ib  that 
the   fame  mountain  would  fometimes  have  been  made 
ihoufands  of  feet  higher  by  one  perfon  than  another  ; 
nay,  by  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.     All  thefe 
anomalies  M.  de  Luc  of  Geneva  undertook  to  account 
for,  and  to  remove  ;  and  in  this  undertaking  he  per- 
fided  with  incredible  patience  for  20  years.     The  re- 
fult  of  his  labour  is  as  follows. 

The  firfl  caufe  of  irregularity  obferved  was  a  fault 
in  the  barometer  itfelf.  M.  dc  Luc  found,  that  two 
barometers,  though  perfectly  alike  in  their  appearance, 
did  not  correfpond  in  their  adion.  This  was  owing 
to  air  contained  in  the  tube.  The  air  was  expelled  by 
boiling  tlie  mercury  in  them  ;  after  which,  the  motions 
of  both  became  perfeftly  confonant.  That  the  tubes 
how  boiled  may  bear  boiling,  they  mufl  not  be  very  thick,  the 
in  the  tubes  thicknefs  of  the  glafs  not  above  half  aline,  and  the 
^'xi'''^  diameter  of  the  bore  ought  to  be  from  two  and  an  half 
to  three  lines.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  ;  A  chafing-didi  with  burning  coals  is 
placed  on  a  table  ;  the  tube  hermetically  fealed  at  one 
end,  is  inverted,  and  filled  with  mercury  within  two 
inches  of  the  top;  the  tube  is  gradually  brought  near 
the  fire,  moving  it  obliquely  up  and  down,  that  the 
whole  length  of  it  may  be  heated  ;  and  advancing  it 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  aftually  in  the  flame,  the 
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globules  of  air  begin  to  move  vifibly  towards  the  top. 
The  boiling  at  lall  commences;  and  it  is  eafv  to  make 
it  take  place  from  one  end  to  the  other,  bj»  caufmg  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  tube  fucccffively  pafs  with  rapidity 
through  the  flame.  By  this  operation  the  mercury  is 
freed  from  all  aerial  particles,  particularly  thofe  which 
line  the  infide  of  the  tube,  and  which  cannot  eafily  be 
got  clear  of  by  any  other  method.  When  this  lafl;  flra- 
tum  of  air  is  discharged,  the  tube  may  be  afterwards 
emptied,  and  filled  even  with  cold  mercury,  when  it 
will  be  found  nearly  as  free  of  air  as  before.  The  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  thus  prepared  by  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  heat,  will  rife  higher  than  thofe  in  the  common 
fort,  and  the  barometers  will  more  nearly  correfpond 
with  each  other  ;  whereas  there  will  be  a  difference  of 
fix  or  eight  lines  in  the  afcent  of  mercury  in  the  com- 
mon barometers.  Inflruments  of  this  kind  rife  uni- 
formly in  a  heated  room,  whilft  thofe  of  the  common 
kind  dcfcend  in  different  proportions.  On  cooling  the 
room,  the  former  defcend  uniformly,  while  the  latter 
defccnd  unequally,  by  reafoii  of  the  unequal  proportions 
of  air  in  them. 

The  next  caufe  of  variation  was  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature. To  difcover  the  efl'efls  of  heat  on  the  mer- 
cury, feveral  barometers  were  chofen  that  for  a  long 
time  had  been  perfeiSlly  confonant  in  their  motions. 
One  of  thefe  was  placed  in  an  apartment  by  itfelf,  to 
mark  the  change  in  the  external  air,  if  any  fhould  hap- 
pen. The  reft  were  fituated  in  another  apartment,^ 
along  with  three  thermometers,  graduated  according 
to  the  fcale  of  M.  de  Rcamur,  and  exaflly  corre- 
fpondent  with  one  another.  The  point  at  which  the 
mercury  flood  when  the  experiment  began,  was  care- 
fully noted,  and  alfo  the  precife  height  of  the  thermo- 
meters. The  latter  apartment  then  was  gradually 
heated  ;  and  with  fo  much  uniformity,  that  the  ther- 
mometers continued  ftill  to  agree.  When  the  heat  had 
been  augmented  as  much  as  poflible,  the  altitudes  both 
of  the  barometers  and  thermometers  were  again  accu- 
rately marked,  to  afcertain  the  differences  that  cor- 
refponded  to  one  another.  This  experiment  was  re- 
peated feveral  times  with  next  to  no  variation  ;  and 
from  the  barometer  in  the  firft  apartment  it  appeared, 
that  no  fenfible  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
ternal air.  Hence  M.  de  Luc  found,  that  an  increafe 
of  heat  fulEcient  to  raife  the  thermometer  from  the 
point  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  aug- 
ments the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  pre- 
cifely  fix  lines  ;  and  therefore,  dividing  the  diftance 
between  thefe  two  points  on  the  thermometer  into  96 
equal  parts,  there  will  be  -j'^th  of  a  line  to  add  to,  or 
fubtraft  from,  the  heiglit  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter, for  every  degree  of  variation  of  the  thermome- 
ter fo  graduated.  A  fcale  of  ihiskind,  continued  above 
boiling  or  below  freezing  water,  accompanies  his  port- 
able barometer  and  thermometer. — So  accurate,  he  fays, 
did  long  pra<5lice  make  him  in  barometrical  obferva- 
tions,  that  he  could  diftinguifli  a  variation  of  ^'^  of  a 
line  in  the  height  of  the  mercury.  He  allows  of  no 
inclination  of  the  rube,  or  other  means  to  augment  the 
fcale,  as  all  thefe  methods  diminifli  the  accuracy  of  the 
inftrumcnt.  Two  obfervaiions  are  always  required  to 
meafure  the  altitude  of  a  mountain  :  one  with  a  baro- 
meter left  on  the  plain,  and  another  on  the  fummit  ; 
and  both  mufl  be  accompanied  with  a  thermometer. 

His 
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Earometer.      His  portable  barometer  confifls  of  two  tubes,   one 

" "^ '  of  34  French  inches  in  length  ;  and  from  the  top,  for 

j^  p'  this  length,  perfeftly  flraight ;  but  below  this,  it  is 
Luc's  port-  bent  roiuul,  fo  that  the  lower  end  turns  up  for  a  Ihort 
ablebaro-'  fpace  parallel  to  the  ftraight  part.  On  this  open  end 
meter.  is  fixed  a  cock,  and  on  the  upper  fide  of  this  cock  is 
placed  another  tube,  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the 
former,  ei^ht  inches  in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
communicating  with  the  long  tube,  through  the  cock. 
When  the  barometer  is  carried  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, it  is  inverted  very  flowly,  to  hinder  any  air  get- 
ting in ;  the  qaicklllver  retires  into  the  long  tube  on 
which  the  key  of  the  cock  is  turned  ;  and  to  prefcrve 
the  cock  from  too  great  prelFure  of  the  mercury,  the 
barometer  is  conveyed  about  in  this  inverted  poAivre. 
When  an  obfervaiion  is  to  be  made,  the  cock  is  firft 
opened  ;  the  tube  is  then  turned  upright,  very  flowly, 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  the  vibration  of  the 
mercury,  which  diflnrbs  the  obfervation  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  the  mercury  falls 
in  the  longer  branch,  and  rifes  up  through  the  cock,  in- 
to the  fliorter. 

The  whole  of  the  cock  is  made  of  ivory,  except  the 
key.  The  extremities  of  the  tubes  are  wrapped  round 
with  the  membrane  employed  by  the  gold-beaters, 
done  over  with  filb-glue,  in  order  to  fix  them  tight, 
the  one  in  the  lower,  and  the  other  in  the  upper,  end 
of  the  perpendicular  canal  of  the  cock.  The  part  of 
the  key  that  moves  within  the  cock  is  of  cork,  and  the 
outward  part  or  the  handle  is  of  ivory.  The  cork  is 
faflened  firmly  to  the  ivory  by  means  of  a  broad  thin 
piate  of  fleel,  which  cuts  both  the  ivory  and  cork, 
lejigthwife,  through  the  centre,  and  reaches  inward  to 
the  hole  of  the  key.  This  plate  alfocounteraJts  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  cork  and  makes  it  obey  the  motion  of  the 
handle,  notwithflanding  it  is  very  confiderably  com- 
preffcd  by  the  ivory,  to  render  it  tight.  That  this  coni- 
prcflion  may  not  abridge  the  diameter  of  the  hole  of  the 
key,  it  is  lined  with  a  thin  hollow  ivory  cylinder,  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  the  tubes. 

On  the  upper  end  of  the  (horter  tube  is  fixed,  in  the 
intervals  of  obfervation,  a  kind  of  funnel,  with  a  fmall 
hole  in  it,  which  is  fhut  with  an  ivory  ftopple.  The 
nfc  of  it  is  to  keep  the  tube  clean  ;  to  replace  the  mer- 
cury that  may  have  made  its  way  through  the  cock  in 
confequencc  of  any  dilatation  ;  and  likcwife  to  replace 
the  mercury  taken  out  of  the  fiiorter  tube  ;  after  (liut- 
ting  the  cock,  on  finifliing  an  obfervation  ;  becaul'e, 
when  the  mercury  is  left  cxpofed  to  the  air,  it  contracls 
a  dark  pellicle  on  its  furface,  that  fullics  both  itfelf  and 
the  tube.  The  fhorter  tube  fliould  be  wiped  from  time 
to  time,  by  a  little  brulh  of  fponge  fixed  on  the  end  of 
a  wire. 

The  barometer,  tb'js  conflruftcd,  is  placed  in  a  long 
box  of  fir,  the  two  ends  of  which  arc  lined  on  the  in- 
fidc  with  cutliions  of  cotton  covered  with  leather. 
This  box  may  be  carried  on  a  man's  back,  like  a  qui- 
▼cr,  cither  walking  or  riding  ;  and  ihould  have  a  cover 
flrf  wax-cloth,  to  defend  it  againft  rain.  It  Ihould  be 
kept  at  fomc  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  man,  and 
be  protected  fronnhcfunby  an  umbrella,  when  near  the 
the  place  of  obfervation,  to  prevent  its  bfing  affi  (ftcd 
by  any  undue  degree  of  heat.  The  barometer  ihould, 
farther;  be  attended  with  a  plummet,  to  determine  the 


perpendicular  po/ition  of  it  ;  and  a  tripod,  to  fupportit  Barometer, 
firm  in. that  pofition  at  the  lime  of  obfervation. 

The  fcale  of  the  barometer  begins  on  the  long  tube, 
at  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  fliort  one ; 
and  rifes,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  numbers,  to  21 
inches.  Below  the  above  point,  the  fcale  is  transferred 
to  the  fhort  tube  ;  and  defcends  on  it,  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  numbers,  to  7  inches.  The  whole  length 
of  the  fcale  is  28  French  inches  ;  and  fince,  as  the 
mercury  falls  in  the  one  tube,  it  mufl  rife  in  the  other, 
the  total  altitude  will  always  be  found  by  adding  that 
part  of  the  fcale,  which  the  mercury  occupies  in  the  long 
tube,  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  mercury  does  not 
occupy  in  the  (hort  one.  In  eilimating,  however,  the 
total  fall  or  rife  on  the  long  tube,  every  fpace  muft  be 
reckoned  twice ;  becaufe,  of  barometers  of  this  con- 
ftrudion,  half  the  real  variation  only  appears  in  one  of 
the  branches. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  greater  tube  is  placed  the 
thermometer  abovementioncd,  for  afcertaining  the  cor- 
reftions  to  be  made  on  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  in 
confcquence  of  any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  It  is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  barometer, 
that  it  may  partake  as  much  as  poflible  of  its  mean 
heat.  The  ball  is  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter  with 
the  tube  of  the  barometer,  that  the  dilatations  or  con- 
denfations  of  the  fluids  they  contain  may  more  exaftly 
corrcfpond.  The  fcale  is  divided  into  96  parts  ;  be- 
tween the  points  of  boiling  water  and  melting  ice,  and 
the  term  of  o  is  placed  one  eighth  part  of  this  interval 
above  the  lower  point  ;  fo  that  there  are  12  degrees 
below,  and  84  above  it.  The  reafon  for  placing  o  here 
is,  that  as  27  French  inches  are  about  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer,  fo  the  12th  degree  above  freezing  is 
nearly  the  mean  altitude  of  the  thermometer.  Hence, 
by  taking  thefe  two  points,  the  one  for  the  mean  alti- 
tude, and  the  other  for  the  mean  heat,  there  will  be 
fewer  corredlions  necelFary  to  reduce  all  obfervationsto 
the  fame  flate,  than  if  any  higher  or  lower  points  had 
been  fixed  upon. 

If  then  the  barometer  remains  at  27  inches,  and  the 
thermometer  at  o.  there  are  no  correciitions  whatever  to 
be  made.  But  if,  while  the  barometer  continues  at  27 
inches,  the  thermometer  iliall  rife  any  number  of  de- 
grees above  o,  fo  many  fixteenths  of  a  line  mull  be 
fubtrafted  from  the  27  inches,  to  obtain  the  true  height 
of  the  barometer  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere, and  to  reduce  this  obfervation  to  the  Hate 
of  the  common  temperature.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  thermometer  fliall  fall  any  number  of  degrees  below 
o,  while  the  barometer  flillilandsat  27inches,  fo  many 
fixteenths  mull  be  added  to  that  height,  to  obtain  the 
true  altitude. 

Nothing  is  more  fimple  than  thefe  corredlions,  when 
the  barometer  is  at  or  near  27  inches  of  height.  If, 
however,  it  fall  feveral  inches  below  this  point,  as  the 
portable  barometer  very  frequently  mull,  the  dilata- 
tions will  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  degrees  of  heat, 
after  the  rate  of  .,'^  of  a  line  for  every  degree  of  the 
thermometer;  becaufe  tlie  columns  of  mercury  being 
fliortened,  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  dilated  will  be  di- 
miniOicd.  The  truth  is,  the  quantity  of  the  dilata- 
tions for  the  fame  degree  of  heat  is  jull  as  much  dimi- 
ixiHicd  as  the  column  is  flwrtcned.     If,  then,  it  lliall 
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Bsrometer.  /Wl  be  found  convenient  to  reckon  the  dilatations  by 

'      ^ ■  fixteenthsof  a  line,  tliefe  fixteenths  mufl;  be  counted  on 

a  fcale,  of  which  the  degrees  fhall  be  as  jnnch  longer 
than  the  degrees  of  the  firft  fcale,  as  the  lliortened  co- 
lumn of  mercury  is  !efs  than  27  inches,  tlie  height  to 
which  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  the  firft  fcale  was 
adapted.  For  inftance,  let  the  mercuiy  defcend  to  13^ 
inches,  half  the  mean  column^  and  let  the  thermome- 
ter afcend- 10  degrees  above  the  mean  heat;  10  fix- 
teenths fhould  be  deduced  from  the  mean  column,  for 
this  temperature,  according  to  the  rule;  but  10  half- 
fixteenths  only,  or  5  whole  fixteenths,  muft  be  fnbtrac- 
ted  from  the  column  of  13;  inches,  becaufe  the  fnm 
of  its  dilatations  will  be  half  that  of  the  former,  the 
quantities  of  fluid  being  to  one  another  in  that  propor- 
tion. 

It  would  canfe  conf.derable  embarraffmcnt  if  the  fix- 
teenths of  correftion  were  always  to  be  fubdivided  into 
lefs  fraftions,  proportional  to  every  half  inch  of  de- 
fcent  of  the  barometer  ;  and  the  fame  end  is  obtained 
in  a  very  eafy  manner,  by  reckoning  the  correiflionson 
different  fcales  of  the  fame  length,  but  of  which  the 
degrees  are  longer  according  as  the  columns  of  the 
barometer  are  fliortcr.  For  example,  the  degrees  of 
corrcftion  on  the  fcale  applicable  to  the  column  of 
13^  inches,  will  be  double  in  length  what  the  fame 
degrees  are  for  the  column  of  27  inches;  and  of 
courfc  the  number  of  correftions  will  be  reduced  like- 
%vife  one  half,  which  we  have  feen  by  the  rule  they 
ought  to  be. 

The  author  confi;ru6fed,  on  a  piece  of  vellum,  fcales 
■with  thefe  properties,  forl'no  lefs  than  23  columns  of 
mercury,  being  all  thofe  between  18  inches  and  29  in- 
clufive,  counting  from  half  inch  to  half  inch  ;  within 
which  extremes,  every  praftical  cafe  will  be  compre- 
hended. He  wrapped  this  vellum  on  a  fmall  hollow 
cylinder,  including  a  fpring,  like  a  fpring-curtain,  and 
fixed  it  on  the  rigln  fide  of  the  thermometer.  The  vel- 
lum is  made  to  pafs  from  right  to  left,  behind  the 
tube  of  the  thermometer,  and  to  graze  along  its  fur- 
face.  The  obferver,  to  find  the  corredlions  to  be 
made,  pulls  out  the  vellum  till  the  fcale  correfponding 
to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the  barometer  comes  to 
touch  the  thermometer,  and  on  that  fcale  he  counts 
them.  The  vellum  is  then  let  go,  and  the  fcrew  gen- 
40  ily  furls  it  up. 
His  opera-  The  author  having  now,  as  he  imagined,  completely 
tionsonthe  finiflied  the  inftruments  neceflary  for  the  accurate  men- 
"  "  furation  of  heights  ;  proceeded  to  eftabli(h,  by  expe- 
riment, the  altitudes  correfponding  to  the  different  de- 
fcents  of  the  mercury.  Much  had  been  written,  and 
many  rules  had  been  given,  on  this  fubjeft,  by  different 
eminent  philofophers,  llnce  the  days  of  Pafcal,  who 
■firfi:  broached  it :  but  thefe  difagreed  fo  much  with  one 
another,  and  prefentcd  fo  little  good  reafon  why  any 
one  of  them  (hould  be  preferred,  tliat  no  conclufion 
could  with  confidence  be  deduced  from  them.  It  be- 
came requifite,  therefore,  to  lay  them  all  afide,  and  to 
endeavour  to  difcover  by  practice  what  could  not  be  af- 
certained  by  theory.  Saleve,  a  mountain  near  Geneva, 
was  chofen  for  the  fcene  of  thefe  operations.  This 
mountain  is  near  3000  French  feet  high.  The  height 
-of  it  was  twice  meafured  by  levelling,  and  the  refult 
-of  the  menfuraiions  differed  only  10;  inches;  though 
iiherc  intervened  fix  months  between  them,  and  the 
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total   altitude  was  fo  coufiderable.     On  this   mountain  Barornetzr. 

were  chofen  no  lefs  than  15  different  flations,  rifing  af-  ' ^f— — ' 

ter  the  rate  of  200  feet,  one  above  another,  as  nearly 
as  the  ground  Would  admit.  At  thefe  flations,  it  was 
propofed  to  make  fuch  a  number  of  obfervations  as 
might  be  a  good  foundation  either  for  eftablilhing  a 
new  rule  of  proportion  between  the  heights  of  places 
and  the  defcents  of  the  mercury,  or  for  preferring  fome 
one  of  thofe  formerly  difcovered. 

Little  progrcfs  was  made  in  this  plan,  when  a  phe- 
nomenon, altogether  unexpefted,  prefented  itfclf.  The 
barometer  being  obferved,  at  one  of  the  ftations,  twice 
in  one  day,  was  found  to  fland  higher  in  the  latter  ob- 
fcrvation  than  in  the  former.  This  alteration  gave 
little  furprife,  becaufe  it  was  naturally  imputed  to  a 
change  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  which  would 
afFedt  the  barometer  on  the  plain  in  the  fame  manner. 
But  it  produced  a  degree  of  aftonilhment,  when  on 
examining  the  flate  of  the  latter,  it  was  found,  inflead 
of  correfponding  with  the  motions  of  the  former,  to 
have  held  an  oppofite  courfe,  and  to  have  fallen  whila 
the  other  rofe.  This  difference  could  not  proceed  from 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  obfervations,  which  had  been 
taken  with  all  imaginable  care  ;  and  it  was  fo  coufi- 
derable as  to  deftroy  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  fhould  the 
caufe  not  be  detected  and  compenfated. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times,  at  in- 
tervals, th.it  no  material  circumftance  might  efcape  no- 
tice. An  obferver  on  the  mountain,  and  another  on 
the  plain,  took  their  refpe<5tive  flations  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  and  continued  to  mark  an  obfervation,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  fet.  It  was  found,  that  the 
lower  barometer  gradually  dcfcended  for  the  firfl  three 
quarters  of  the  day  ;  after  which  it  reafcended,  till  in 
the  evening  it  flood  at  nearly  the  fame  height  as  in  the 
morning.  While  the  higher  barometer  afcended  for  the 
firfl  three  fourths  of  the  day  ;  and  then  defcended,  fo  as 
to  regain  likewife,  about  fun-fet,  the  altitude  of  the 
morning. 

The  following  theory  feems  to  account  in  a  fatis- 
fadlory  manner  for  this  phenomenon.  When  the  fun 
rifes  above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  his  beams  pene- 
trate the  whole  of  the  feftion  of  the  atmofphere  of 
which  that  horizon  is  the  bafe.  They  fall,  however, 
very  obliquely  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  communicate 
little  heat  to  it,  and  confequently  produce  little  dila- 
tation of  its  air.  As  the  fun  advances,  the  rays  be- 
comemore  diredt,  and  the  heat  and  rarefaftion  of  courfc 
increafe.  But  the  greateft  heat  of  the  day  is  not  felt 
even  when  the  rays  are  mofl  direft,  and  the  fun  is  in 
the  meridian.  It  increafes  while  the  place  receives 
more  rays  than  it  lofes,  which  it  will  do  for  a  coufider- 
able time  after  mid-day  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tide 
attains  not  its  higheft  altitude  till  the  moon  has  ad- 
vanced a  coufiderable  way  to  the  weft  of  the  meridian. 
The  heat  of  the  atmofphere  is  greatcfl  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  feems  not  to  alcend  to  any  great  di- 
flance  above  it.  The  dilatations,  for  this  reafon,  of 
the  air,  produced  by  the  fun,  will  be  found  chiefly,  if 
not  folely,  near  the  earth.  A  motion  mufl  take  place, 
in  all  direftions,  of  the  adjacent  air,  to  allow  the 
heated  air  to  expand  itfeif.  Tiie  heated  columns  ex- 
tending themfclves  vertically,  will  become  longer,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fpccificaljy  lighter,  in  confequence  of 
the  rarefadiou  of  their  inferior  parts.     The  motion  of 
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air,  till  it  lifes  into  wind,  is  not  rapid  :  thcfc  length- 
ened columns,  therefore,  will  take  fome  lime  to  dilli- 
pate  their  fummits  among  the  adjacent  lefs  rarefied  co- 
lumns that  are  not  fo  high  ;  at  lealt,  they  will  not  do 
this  as  fafl  as  their  length  is  incrcafed  by  the  rarefac- 
tion of  their  bafcs. 

The  reader,  we  prefiime,  anticipates  the  application 
of  this  theory  to  the  folution  of  the  phenomenon  in 
qucHion.  The  barometer  on  the  plain  begins  to  fall 
a  little  after  morning,  bccaufe  the  column  of  air  that 
fiipports  it  becomes  fpecifically  lighter  on  account  of 
tlic  rarefadion  arifing  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It 
continues  to  fall  for  the  firfl  three  quarters  of  the  day  ; 
becaufe,  during  that  time,  the  heat,  and  confcquently 
the  rarefadion,  are  gradually  increafing.  Itrifes  again, 
after  this  period :  becaufe  the  cold,  and  of  courfe  the 
condenfation,  coming  on,  the  fpecific  gravity  is  aug- 
mented by  the  ruQiing  in  of  the  adjacent  air.  The  e- 
quilibrium  is  reAored,  and  the  mercury  returns  to  the 
altitude  of  the  morning. 

The  barometer  on  the  eminence  rifes  after  morning, 
and  continues  to  do  fo  for  three-fourths  of  the  day, 
for  two  rcafons.  The  denfity  of  the  columns  of  air 
is  greateft  near  the  earth,  and  decreafes  as  the  diilance 
from  it  increafes.  The  higher,  for  this  reafon,  we 
afcend  in  the  atmofphere,  we  meet  with  air  fpecifically 
lighter.  But  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  bafe  of  the  co- 
lumn that  fupports  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  on 
the  eminence,  the  denfer  parts  of  that  column  are  raifed 
higher  than  naturally  they  would  be  if  left  to  the  o- 
peration  of  their  own  gravity.  On  this  account,  the 
higher  barometer  is  prelTed  with  a  weight,  nearly  as 
great  as  it  would  fuflain,  were  it  brought  down,  in 
the  atmofphere,  to  the  natural  place  of  that  denfer  air 
now  raifed  above  it  by  the  prolongation  of  the  bafe  of 
the  column.  The  other  reafon  is,  that  as  the  rarefac- 
tion does  not  take  place  at  any  great  diftance  from  the 
earth,  little  change  is  produced  in  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  portion  of  the  column  that  prelTes  on  the  higher 
barometer,  and  the  fummit  of  that  column  diflipates 
itfelf  more  flowly  than  it  increafes.  Thus,  we  fee 
how  this  barometer  muft  afcend  during  the  lirfl  three 
fourths  of  the  day,  and  purfue  a  courfe  the  reverfe 
of  that  on  tlie  plain.  The  condenfations  returning  af- 
ter this  time,  the  denfer  air  fubfides,  the  equilibrium 
takes  place,  and  the  mercury  defcends  to  its  firft  pofi- 
tion. 

This  phenomenon  prompted  the  idea  of  a  fecond  pair 
of  thermometers,  to  meafure  the  mean  heat  of  the  co- 
lumn of  air  intercepted  between  the  barometers.  Thefe 
thermometers  are  extremely  delicate  and  fcnfible.  The 
tubes  arc  the  finefl  capillary,  the  glafs  very  thin,  and 
the  diameters  of  the  balls  only  three  lines.  The  balls 
arc  infulated,  or  detached  from  the  fcales,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  tubes  only,  by  ligatures  of  fine  brafs-wire 
covered  with  filk.  The  air,  by  this  contrivance,  has 
free  communication  with  the  balls  on  all  fides  ;  and,  if 
the  dire<5t  rays  of  the  fun  be  intercepted  at  fome  di- 
ftance  by  a  bit  of  paper,  or  even  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  the 
thermometers  will  quickly  mark  the  true  temperature 
of  the  air. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will  a(k  here,  Could  not  this 
end  have  been  gained  by  the  firfl  pair  of  thermome- 
ters ?  But  we  mufl  rcqucfl  him  to  fufpcnd  his  judg- 
E:cnt,  till  we  have  cxclajjisd  the  theory  of  computing 


the  altitudes  from   the  defcents  of  the  mercury.     He  naromoter. 
will  then  find  the  fcales  of  thefe  thermometers  fo  dif- 
ferent, that  neithcrof  them  could,  without  much  incon- 
veniency,  fcrve  thepurpofe  of  the  other. 

The  altitudes  are  computed  by  logarithms.  A  table 
of  logarithms  contains  tv;o  feries  of  numbers,  running 
parallel  to  one  another.  The  firfl  has  its  terms  in  geo- 
metrical progrefTion,  and  the  fecond  its  terms  in  arith- 
metical. The  natural  numbers  i,  a,  3,  4,.&c.  form 
the  firil  feries  ;  which,  though  in  arithmetical  progref- 
fion  when  flanding  detached,  are  in  geometrical  in 
regard  of  the  fecond  feries  ;  whofe  terms  are  in  arith- 
metical progreflion,  and  are  called  logarithms,  becaufe 
they  exprefs  the  diftance  of  their  correfpondent  terms 
of  the  geometrical  progreflion  from  the  beginning  of 
the  feries. 

To  apply  this  table  to  the  prefent  purpofe  :  let  Hi 
fuppofe  the  whole  atmofphere  divided  into  concentric 
fpherical  feftions,  whofe  common  centre  is  that  of  the 
earth.  Suppofe  alfo  all  thefe  feftions  of  equal  thick  ■ 
nefs,  namely,  12.497  toifes,  which  is  found  to ^fce  the 
thicknefs  of  the  lowell  fedion,  and  balances  a  line  of 
mercury,  when  the  barometer  flands  at  348  lines  or 
29  inches.  Add,  then,  all  thefe  fections  together;  and 
we  fliall  have  the  total  altitude  of  the  atmofphere  cx- 
prefled  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion,  whofe  common 
difference  is  i2./,97  toifes.  Confequently,  in  this  view, 
the  heights  are  proportioned  to  the  logarithms. 

It  remains  only  to  find  the  defcents  of  the  mercury, 
which  meafurcs  the  weiglits  of  the  refpeftive  fedions, 
in  geometrical  proportion,  in  order  to  juflify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  logarithmic  table  to  the  computation 
of  the  altitudes.  Now,  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  in  a  very 
fatisfadtory  manner,  that  the  mean  deufities  of  thefe  fec- 
tions, which  are  in  proportion  of  their  weights,  muft 
be  in  geometrical  progreflion,  when  the  altitudes  are 
in  arithmetical ;  confequently,  it  is  with  great  propriety 
and  convenience  that  the  logarithms  are  employed  in 
the  computation  of  the  altitudes  correfponding  to  the 
defcents  of  the  mercury.  For,  to  find  the  vertical  di- 
ftance between  two  barometers,  at  different  heights,  no 
more  is  neceflary  than  to  look,  in  a  table  of  logarithms, 
for  the  numbers  that  exprefs  in  lines,  or  fixteenths  of  a 
line,  the  altitudes  of  the  two  columns  of  mercury,  and 
take  the  logarithms  of  thefe  numbers,  whofe  difference 
will  give  this  diflance  accurately,  inthoufandth  parts  of 
a  toilc.  Multiply  the  toifes  by  6,  which  will  furniih 
the  altitudes  in  French  feet. 

The  author  made  about  500  different  obfervations  at 
the  feveral  ftations  on  the  mountain  of  Saleve,  which 
both  fuggeftcd  and  verified  the  computation  by  loga- 
rithms. Many,  however,  of  thefe  obfervations,  pro- 
duced conclufions  that  deviated  confiderably  from  the 
refuU:  of  the  aftual  menfuration,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent temperatures  in  which  they  were  taken.  It  was 
the  defign  of  the  fecond  pair  of  thermometers  to  point: 
out  the  corrcftions  of  tliefe  deviations.  In  fettling  the 
fcales  ncceflhry  for  this  end,  the  firfl  objed  was,  to 
maik  the  temperature  of  all  the  obfervations  where 
the  logarithms  gave  the  altitudes  cxaflly,  or  nearly  e- 
qual  to  what  they  w^rc  found  to  be  by  levelling.  This 
temperature  correfponded  to  i6|  on  the  fcalc  of  Reau- 
mur, and  to  70  on  that  of  Fahrenheit,  and  as  it  was  fixed 
the  term  0.  The  next  ftep  was,  to  determine  the  cor- 
rcdious  of  li)c  heights  that  became  jitccffary,  accord- 
ing 
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ilate  of  the  air  was  warmer  or  colder  than 
the  fixed  point.  With  this  view,  all  the  remaining  ob- 
fervations  were  collefted,  and  compared  with  the  dif- 
ferent temperatures  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  thefe  circiimftances, 
it  was  difcovered,  that  for  every  215  feet  of'height  fiir- 
niilied  by  the  logarithms,  one  foot  of  correftion  mull 
be  added  or  fubtrafled,  for  every  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer, according  as  it  flood  above  or  below  the 
term  o. 

The  fcale  of  Reaumur  did  not  conveniently  exprefs 
this  corredlion  of  i  to  215.  The  author  wiftied  to  adopt 
the  ratio  of  i  to  1000,  in  forming  a  new  fcale  for  that 
purpofe  ;  but  the  divifions  would  have  been  too  fmall. 
He  employed,  therefore,  that  of  i  to  500  :  bccaufe, 
by  doubling  the  degrees  of  the  higher  thermometer  a- 
bove  or  below  o;  or,  which  amounted  nearly  to  the 
fame  thing,  by  doubling  the  mean  heat  of  the  column 
of  air  in  taking  the  fum  of  the  degrees  of  both  thermo- 
meters, there  refulted  the  ratio  of  i  to  1000.  The  new 
fcale,  then,  was  divided  by  the  following  proportion  : 
As  215,  the  lafl  term  of  the  ratio  found  by  Reaumur's 
fcale,  is  to  500,  the  laft  term  of  the  ratio  to  be  applied 
on  the  new  fcale  ;  fo  is  80,  the  parts  between  the  fixed 
points  of  the  firft  fcale,  to  186,  the  number  of  parts  be- 
tween the  fame  points  on  tlie  fecond.  And  as  80  is  to 
186  ;  fo  is  i6i,  the  point  on  Reaumur's  fcale  at  which 
the  logarithms  give  the  altitudes  without  correJlion, 
to  ^9,  the  point  at  which  they  give  them  on  the  new 
fcale.  The  term  o  is  placed  at  this  point,  39  at  melt- 
ing ice,  and  147  at  that  of  boiling  water.  To  reduce 
all  obfervations  to  the  fame  temperature  by  this  fcale, 
nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  multiply  the  heights 
found  from  the  logarithms,  by  the  fum  of  the  degrees 
of  both  thermometers  above  or  below  o,  and  to  divide 
the  prodacft  by  1000.  The  quotient  mull  be  added  to, 
or  fubtrafled  from,  the  logarithmic  height,  according 
as  the  temperature  is  pofitive  or  negative. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  method,  wc  fliall  now 
of  this  me-  prefcnt  our  readers  with  the  refult  of  his  operations  at 
thodof  i\i^  J  J  ftations  on  Saleve.  In  one  column  are  marked 
the  heights  found  by  levelling,  and  oppofite  to  them 
the  fame  heights  found  by  the  barometer  ;  to  the  latter 
are  prefixed  the  number  of  obfervations  of  which  they 
are  the  mean. 
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I 

2X6 

2 

12 

2301 

2 

428 

10 

13 
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3 

586 

0 

13 

S9Hr 

4 

728 

8 

21 

732f 

5 

917 

0 

24 

919^ 

6 

1218 

8 

27 

1221/^ 

7 

1420 

0 

23 

I4i8i^ 

8 

1800 

0 

17 

1798.V 

9 

1965 

3 

17 

1962- 

10 

22II 

0 

17 

2210 

II 

2333 

0 

17 

233 ItV 

12 

2582 

4 

16 

2S83i-| 

13 

2700 

0 

15 

270?/^ 

t4 

2742 

0 

10 

274IT 

15 

2926 

0 

II 

292414 

From  this  table  we  prefume  the  reader  will  be  in- 
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clined  to  entertain  the  moft  favourable  opinion  of  the  Barometer, 

abilities  and   induftry  of  Mr  de  Luc.     Notwithftand- ' ^c — ' 

ing  the  amazing  pains,  however,  which  he  has  taken  to  cefc^pti,,,, 
remove  every  inaccuracy  in  the  barometer,  it  did  not  of  the  moft 
remain  entirely  free  from  error;  nor  in  many  inflances  improved 
have  the  obfervations  made  by  different  perfons  exaiflly  barometer 
corrcfponded.     Conliderable  improvements  have  been  7^'  inveat- 
fuggefled  by  Col.  Roy  and  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  &c.  ^^' 
(fee  P/ji/.Tranf.  yo\.  6  J.  znd  63.)  ;  and  put  in  execution, 
with  improvements,  by  Mr  Ramfden,  and  other  inge- 
nious inftrument-makers  in  London.     The  following 
is  a  defcription  of  a  very  portable  one  conftrufted  by 
Mr  William  Jones  of  Holborn,  which,  from  its  prin- 
ciple, comprehends  every  advantage  that  M.  de  Luc's 
inllrument  pofTefTes  ;    in  many  particulars  is  exempted 
from  the  errors  to  which  his  is  liable ;  and  is  notfiibjeft 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  or  other  motion. 

Fig.  12.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  inftrument  as  in- 
clofed  in  its  mahogany  cafe  by  means  of  three  metallic 
rings  i  i  i  :  This  cafe  is  in  the  form  of  an  hollow  cone 
divided  into  three  arms  or  legs  from  a  to  c,  and  is  fo 
carved  in  the  infide  as  to  contain  ftcadily  the  body  of 
the  barometer :  The  arms,  when  feparated,  form  three 
firm  legs  or  fupports  for  the  barometer  when  making 
obfervations  (fee  fig.  13.):  The  inllrument  is  fufpended 
at  the  part  g  of  the  cafe,  by  a  kind  of  improved  gim- 
bals ;  and  therefrom,  with  its  own  weight,  is  fufiicient- 
ly  Ifeady  in  expofcd  weather.  In  that  part  of  the  frame 
where  the  barometer  tube  is  feen(«  e),  there  is  a  long 
flit  or  opening  made,  fo  that  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 
cury may  be  fecn  againft  the  light,  and  the  vernier 
piece  a  brought  down  to  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the 
mercury  to  the  greatell  poffiblc  exaftnefs.  When  the 
inftrument  is  placed  on  its  fupport,  the  fcrew  /is  to  be 
let  down  in  order  that  the  mercury  may  fubfidc  to  its 
proper  height ;  and  alfo  a  peg  at  p  muft  beloofened,  to 
give  admiilion  to  the  aftion  of  the  external  air  upon 
the  mercury  contained  in  the  box  i.  The  adjuflment 
or  mode  of  obferving  what  is  called  the  zero,  or  o, 
divifionof  the  column  of  mercury,  is  by  the  mercury 
being  feen  in  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  box  S  ,•  the 
infide  of  which  is  a  glafs  tube  or  refervoir  for  the 
mercury,  and  an  edged  piece  of  metal  fixed  on 
the  external  part  of  the  box.  The  mercury  is  to 
be  brought  into  contaft  with  the  edge  by  turning  the 
fcrew  f  towards  the  right  or  left  as  neceffary.  The 
vernier  piece  at  a  that  determines  the  altitude  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  is  to  be  brought  down  by  the  hanil 
to  a  near  contad:,  and  then  accurately  adjuited  by  turn- 
ing the  fcrew  /;  at  top  of  the  inftrument.  This  baro- 
meter has  ufually  two  different  for's  of  fcales  infcrted 
on  it:  that  on  the  right  at  ^jc,  is  a  fcale  of  French  inches 
from  19  to  31,  meafiirt'd  from  the  furface  or  zero  of 
the  mercury  in  the  box  6  below,  divided  into  12th  parts 
or  lines,  and  each  line  fubdividcd  by  the  vernier  into 
ten  parts,  fo  that  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
may  be  afcertained  to  the  120th  part  of  a  F'rench  inch. 
The  fcale  which  is  on  ihe  other  fide,  or  left  of  obferva- 
tion,is  of  thefamelength  ;  butdividedintoEnglilh  inch- 
es, each  of  which  is  fubdividcd  into  2oths  of  an  inch, 
and  the  vernier  fubdivides  each  20th  into  25  parts  ;  fo 
that  the  height  of  the  mercury  is  hereby  afcertained  to 
the  5oodth  part  of  an  Englifli  inch  (viz.  20X25:=50o). 
But  this  vernier  is  figured  double  for  the  conveniency 
of  calculation,  viz.  The  firft  5  divifions  are  marked  to, 
-  .  the 
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Bftfomi^ier.  the  20  marked  40,  and  the  25  marked  50 
^"^■^^^~'  cxadt  divilion  is  reckoned  as  the  tivo  thonfandths  of  an 
inch,  which  amounts  to  the  fame ;  for  ,  J-^  is  the  fame 
in  value  as  tttVt  of  an  inch.  A  thermometer  is  always 
attached  to  the  barometer,  and  indeed  is  indifpcr.fably 
neceiTary :  it  is  faftened  to  the  body  at  c,  counterfunk 
beneath  the  fiirface  of  the  frame,  which  makes  it  Icfs 
liable  to  be  broken:  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer 
are  marked  on  two  fcales,  one  on  each  fide,  viz.  thofe 
of  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur,  fcales  generally  known  ; 
the  freezing  point  of  the  former  being  at  32  and  the 
Jattcr  at  o.  On  the  right-hand  fide  of  thefc  two  fcales 
there  is  a  third,  called  a  fcale  of  correSlio/i  ;  it  is  pla- 
ced oppofitely  to  that  of  Fahrenheit,  with  the  words 
add  iuAfiibtrad  :  it  ferves  as  a  necefTary  correftion  to 
the  obferved  altitude  of  the  mercury  at  any  given  tem- 
perature of  the  air  (hown  by  the  thermometer.  There 
are  feveral  other  valuable  pieces  of  mechanifm  about 
the  inftrument  that  cannot  clearly  be  reprefented  in 
the  figure  ;  but  what  has  already  been  faid,  we  pre- 
fume,  is  fulHcient  for  the  reader's  general  informatin. 
For  the  manner  of  making  the  neceffiry  obfervations, 
and  calculating  the  neceffary  particulars  deducible  there- 
from, a  full  information  may  be  obtained  from  M.  De 
Luc,  Recherches  fur  les  Modifications  de  I'  Atmofphere, 
and  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  vol.  67.  and  68.  be- 
fore cited. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  add  here,  that  by  very  fmall 
additional  contrivances  to  this  inftrument,  Mr  Jones 
renders  it  equally  ufeful  for  making  obfcrvations  at  fea 
with  any  marine  barometer  that  has  hitherto  been  in- 
vented. 

This  article  may  not  be  improperly  concluded  by  an 
•  MageU  obfervation  of  Mr  Magellan*,  relative  to  the  principal 
lant  edition  caufc  of  error  in  barometrical  meafurements.  This  he 
c/Cron-       ftates  to  be  owing  to  the  inattention  of  obfervers  to  the 
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ters  were  made.  If  two  barometers  were  botli  at  30 
inches  high,  and  equally  circumflanced  in  every  other 
refpefl,  excepting  only  their  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
quickfilver  :  fo  that  one  be  filled  with  the  firll  kind  I 
have  tried,  viz.  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  =  13,62 
and  the  othem  13,45.  In  this  cafe,  and  in  all  pro- 
babilify,  many  of  this  kind  have  often  occurred,  the  er- 
ror mull  have  been  no  lefs  than  327  feet ;  becaufe  the 
heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  in  each  barometer 
muft  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  fpecific  gravities  : 
viz.  13,45  ::  1362  :  :  30  :  30,379. 
Now  the  logarithm  of  30=4771.21 
ditto  of  30,379=4825.73 


the  difference  is  =     54.52 
which  difference  fhovvs,  that  there  are  54.52  fathoms 
between  one  place  aad  another,  or  327  feet ;  though 
in  reality  both  places  arc  on  the  fame  level. 

"  But  if  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mercury,  in  the 
two  barometers,  were  as  the  two  above  alluded  to  of 
Bergman  and  Fourcroy  ;  viz.  one  of  14,110,  and  the 
other  of  13,000,  which  may  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  as 
the  heavrcft  is  commonly  reputed  the  purefl  mercury ; 
on  this  (iippofition  the  error  mull  have  amounted  to 
35,576  toifes,  or  above  2134  feet  and  ahalf;  becaufe 
13,000  :  14,110  :  :  30  :  32,561. 
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the  difference  is  =  355,76  ;  which  /liows  that 
the  error  fliould  amount  to  fo  many  fathoms,  or 
2134,5  feet. 

BARON,  a  perfon  who  holds  a  barony.     The  ori- 
gin and  primary  import  of  this  term  is  much  contcfled. 

Menage  derives  it  from  theLatin^^ro,  which  we  find 
ufed  in  the  pure  age  of  that  language  for  vir,  a  Jhut  or 
valiant  vian  ;  whence,  according  to  this  author,  it  was, 
that  thofe  placed  next  the  king  in  battles  were  called  ba- 
roues,  as  being  the  bravcft  men  in  the  army;  and  as 
princes  frequently  rewarded  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of 
thofe  about  them  with  fees,  the  word  came  to  be  ufed 
for  any  noble  perfon  who  holdsa  fee  immediately  of  the 
king.  Ifidore,  and  after  him  Camden,  take  the  word, 
in  its  original  fenfe,  tofignify  ^.mercenary  foldier.  Mef- 
fieurs  of  the  Port  Royal  derive  it  from  /3<ipoc,  -weight 
or  authority.  Cicero  ufes  the  word  baro  for  a  ftupid 
brutal  man  ;  and  the  old  Germans  make  mention  of 
buffeting  a  baron,  i.  e.  a  villain  ;  as  the  Italians  ilill 
ufe  the  word  barone  to  fignify  a  beggar.  M.  de  Marca 
derives  baron  from  the  German  bar,  7>ian,  or  fresn-ai:; 
others  derive  it  from  the  old  Gaulilh,  Celtic,  and  He- 
brew languages  ;  but  the  mofl  probable  opinion  is, 
that  it  comes  from  the  Spanilh  varo,  AJIotit,  noble  per- 
fon ;  whence  wives  ufed  to  call  their  hulbands,  and 
princes  their  tenants,  barons.  In  the  Salic  law,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  the  word  baron  fignifics 
a  7nan  in  the  general  ;  and  the  old  gloffary  of  Philo- 
menes  tranflates  baron  by  «viif,  7nan. 

Baron  is  more  particuhrly  ufed,  in  England,  for  a 
lord  or  peer  of  the  loweft  clafs  ;  or  a  degree  of  nobi- 
lity next  below  that  of  a  vifcount,  and  above  that  of 
a  knight  or  a  baronet.  In  ancient  records  the  word 
baron  included  all  the  nobility  of  England,  becaufe  re- 
gularly all  noblemen  were  barons,  though  they  had  alfo 
a  higher  dignity.  But  it  haih  fomctimes  happened, 
that,  when  an  ancient  baron  hath  been  raifed  to  a  new 
degree  of  peerage,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  generations 
the  two  titles  have  defcended  differently  ;  one  perhaps 
to  the  maledefceiidants,  the  other  to  the  heirs  general; 
whereby  the  earldom  or  other  fupcrior  title  hath  fub- 
fifted  without  a  barony  :  and  there  are  alfo  modern  in- 
ftances,  where  earls  and  vifcounts  have  been  created 
without  annexing  a  barony  to  their  other  honors  :  fo 
that  now  tlie  rule  doth  not  hold  univerfally  that  all 
peers  arc  barons. 

The  original  and  antiquity  of  barons  has  occa- 
fioned  great  inquiries  among  the  Englifli  antiqua- 
rians. The  mod  probable  opinion  is  fuppofcd  to 
be,  that  they  were  the  fame  witli  the  prcfcnt  lords 
of  manors;  to  which  the  name  of  cs//// ^i/zo/;  (which 
is  the  lord's  court,  and  incident  to  every  manor)  gives 
fome  countenance.  It  is  faid  the  original  name  of  this 
dignity  in  England  was  vavasour,  which  by  the  Saxons 
was  changed  into  thane,  and  by  the  Normans  into  ba- 
ron. It  may  be  collected  from  King  John's  magna 
charta,  that  originally  all  lords  of  manors,  or  barons, 
had  feats  in  the  great  council  or  parliament :  but  fuch 
is  the  deficiency  of  public  records,  that  the  firfl  precept 
to  be  foimd  is  of  no  higher  date  than  the  49th  year 
of    King  Henry  III.;    which,    although    it    was  if- 
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Baron,    fued  out  in  the  king's  name,  was  neither  by  his  au- 

""">' '  thority  nor  by  his  direftion  :  for,  not  only  the  king 

himfelf,  but  his  fon  Prince  Edward,  and  moft  of  the 
nobility  who  flood  loyal  to  hira,  were  then  prifoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebellious  barons  ;  having  been  fo 
made  in  the  month  of  May  preceding,  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  and  fo  continued  until  the  memorable  battle 
of  Evelham,  which  happened  in  Angufl:  the  year  fol- 
lowing ;  when,  by  the  happy  efcapc  of  Prince  Edward, 
he  refcued  the  king  and  his  adherents  out  of  the  hands 
of  Simon  Mountfort  Earl  of  Leicefler.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  fcveral  parliaments  were  held  by 
King  Henry  III.  and  King  Edward  I. ;  yet  no  record 
is  to  be  found  giving  any  account  thereof  (except  the 
5th  of  King  Edward  I.),  until  the  22d  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  lafl;  mentioned  king. 

Before  the  49th  of  Hen.  III.  the  ancient  parliaments 
confifted  of  the  archbifliops,  bifliops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
barons.  Of  thefc  barons  there  were  two  forts :  thegreater 
barons,  or  the  king's  chief  tenants,  who  held  of  him  i>t 
capite  by  barony  ;  and  the  Uffer  barons,  wkoheld  of  the 
firfl  by  military  fervice  in  capite.  The  former  had  fum- 
inons  to  parliament  by  feveral  writs  ;  and  the  latter 
(/.  e.  all  thofe  who  were  pofleffed  of  thirteen  knights 
fees  and  a  quarter)  had  a  general  fummons  froni  the 
flieriff  in  each  county.  Thus  things  continued  till  the 
49th  of  Henry  III.  But  then,  inftead  of  keeping  to 
the  old  form,  the  prevailing  powers  thought  fit  to  fiim- 
mon,  not  all,  but  only  thole  of  the  greater  barons  who 
were  of  their  party  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  leffer  barons 
who  came  with  large  retinues,  to  fend  their  precepts 
to  the  HieriflF  of  each  county,  to  caufe  two  knights  in 
every  fliirc  to  be  chofen,  and  one  or  two  burgefles  for 
each  borough,  to  reprefent  the  body  of  the  people  re- 
ading in  thofe  counties  and  boroughs  ;  which  gave  rife 
to  the  reparation  into  two  houfes  of  parliament.  By 
degrees  the  title  came  to  be  confined  to  the  greater 
barons,  or  lords  of  parliament  only  ;  and  there  were 
no  other  barons  among  the  peerage  but  fuch  as  were 
fummoned  by  writ,  in  refpeft  of  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  or  baronies,  till  Richard  II.  firfl  made  it  a  mere 
title  of  honour,  by  conferring  it  on  divers  perfons  by 
his  letters  patent.  See  further  Law,  Part  III.  Noclviii. 

12,  13,  14- 

When  a  baron  is  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers  by 
writ  of  fummons,  the  writ  is  in  the  king's  name,  and 
he  is  diredled  to  come  to  the  parliament  appointed  to 
be  held  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  there  to  treat 
and  advife  with  his  majefty,  the  prelates,  and  nobility, 
about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  ceremo- 
ny of  the  admiffion  of  a  baron  into  the  houfe  of  peers 
is  thus  :  He  is  brought  into  the  houfe  between  two 
barons,  who  conducl  him  up  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
his  patent  or  writ  of  fummons  being  carried  by  a  king 
at  arms,  who  prefents  it  kneeling  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  reads  it,  and  then  congratulates  him  on 
his  becoming  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  in- 
vefls  him  with  his  parliamentary  robe.  The  patent 
is  then  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
oaths  are  adminiflered  to  the  new  peer,  who  is  then 
condufled  to  his  feat  on  the  barons  bench.  Some  ba- 
rons hold  their  feats  by  tenure.  The  firfl  who  was 
raifcd  to  this  dignity  by  patent  was  John  de  Beau- 
champ  of  Holt  Caflle,  created  Baron  of  Kiddermin- 
fter  in  Worceflerfliire,  to  him  and  his  heirs-male,  by 
King  Richard  II.  in  the  iith  year  of  bis  reign.    He 


inveftcd  him  with  a  mantle  and  cap.     The  coronation-    Barons, 
robes  of  a  baron  are  the  fame  as  an  earl's,  except  that     Baron, 
he  has  only  two  rows  of  fpots  on  each  flioulder.     In         *'      ' 
like  manner,  his  parliamentary   robes   have   but  two 
guards  of  white  fur,  with  rows  of  gold  lace.     In  other 
refpects  they  are  the  fame  as  other  peers.  King  Charles 
II.  granted  a  coronet  to  the  barons.     It  has  fix  pearls, 
fet  at   equal  diflances  on  the  chaplet.     His  cap  is  the 
fame  as  a  vifcount's.      His  flyle  is  Right  Honourable  i 
and  he  is  flyled  by  the  king  or  queen.  Right  Trujly 
and  Well  Beloved. 

Baroxs  by  ancitnt  tenure  were  thofe  who  held  by 
certain  territories  of  the  king,  who  ftill  refcrved  the 
tenure  in  chief  to  himfelf.  We  alfo  read  of  barons  by 
temporal  tenure  ;  who  are  fuch  as  hold  honours,  caftles, 
manors,  as  heads  of  their  barony,  that  is  by  grand  fer- 
geanty  ;  by  which  tenure  they  were  anciently  fum- 
moned to  parliament.  But  at  prefent  a  baron  by  tenure 
is  nolord  of  parliament,  till  he  be  called  thither  by  writ. 

The  barons  by  tenure  after  the  conqueft,  were  di- 
vided into  fuajores  andf»inores,a.nd  were  fummoned  ac- 
cordingly to  parliament ;  the  majores  or  greater  barons, 
by  immediate  writ  from  the  king  ;  the  minores,ox  lef- 
fer barons,  by  general  writ  from  thchigh  flicrifF,  at  the 
king's  command. 

Anciently  they  diflinguifhed  the  greater  barons  from 
the  lefs,  by  attributing  high,  and  even  fovereign  jurif- 
diftion,  to  the  former,  and  only  inferior  jurifdidtion  o- 
ver  fmaller  matters  to  the  latter. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  the  four  judges  to  whom 
the  adminiftration  of  juflicc  is  committed,  in  caufes  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  fubjefls  relating  to  matters 
concerning  the  revenue.  They  were  formerly  barons  of 
the  realm,  but  of  late  are  generally  perfons  learned  in 
the  laws.  Their  ofHce  is  alfo  to  look  into  the  accounts 
of  the  king,  for  which  reafon  they  have  auditors  under 
them.     See  Excheq_uer. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque-ports  are  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  eledled  by  the  five  ports,  two  for  caclt 
port.     See  the  article  Cinque-ports. 

Baron  and  Fe?ne,  in  the  Englifh  law,  a  term  ufcd 
for  hufband  and  wife,  in  relation  to  each  other  :  and 
they  are  deemed  but  one  perfon ;  fo  that  a  wife  cannot 
be  witnefs  for  or  againft  her  hufband,  nor  he  for  or  a- 
gainfl  his  wife,  except  in  cafes  of  high  treafon. 

Baron  and  Feme,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  coats  of 
arms  of  a  man  and  his  wife  are  borne  par  pale  in  the  fame 
efcutcheon,  the  man's  being  always  on  the  dexter  fidc^ 
and  the  woman's  on  the  finifler ;  but  here  the  womait 
is  fuppofed  not  an  heirefs,  for  then  her  coat  mufl  be 
borne  by  the  hufband  on  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence. 

BARON  (Robert),  a  dramatic  author,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  protedlorfhip  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  received  the  earlier  parts  of  his 
education  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  a- 
member  of  the  honourable  fociety  of  Gray's-Inn.  Du- 
ring his  refidence  at  the  nniverfity,  he  wrote  a  novel 
called  the  Cyprian  Academy,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  two  firfl  of  the  dramatic  pieces  mentioned  below. 
The  third  of  them  is  a  much  more  regular  and  perfcft 
play,  and  was  probably  written  when  the  author  had 
attained  a  riper  age.  The  names  of  them  are,  i.Deo- 
rum  Dona,  a  malquc.  3.  Gripus  and  Hegio,  a  paflo- 
ral.  3.  Mirza,  a  tragedy.  Mr  Baron  had  a  great 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Mr  James  Howell,  the 
great  travclkr,  in  whofe  coUc^ons  of  Letters*  there  •  Vol.  Iin. 
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Bifon  IS  one  to  Ais  gentleman,  who  was  at  tliat  time  at  Pa- 
1  ris.  To  Mr  Howell  in  particular,  and  to  all  the  ladies 
Baronets,  jjjj  gentlewomen  in  England  in  general,  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  romance. 

Baron  (Michael),  an  excellent  comedian  of  Paris, 
was  the  fon  of  Michael  Baron  another  comedian,  who 
was  a  native  of  liroudun.  He  wrote  fome  poems,  and 
feveral  theatrical  pieces,  which  are  printed  together  in 
2  vols  i2mo.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1729,  aged  77. 

BARONET,  in  England,  a  dignity  or  degree  of  ho- 
nour next  beneath  a  baron,  and  above  a  knight ;  having 
precedency  of  all  knights  cxcepting'thofe  of  the  garter, 
and  being  the  only  knighthood  that  is  hereditary. 

The  dignity  of  baronet  is  given  by  patent,  and  is 
the  loweft  degree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary.  The 
order  was  founded  by  king  James  I.  at  the  fuggeftion 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  161  r,  when  200  baronets 
were  created  at  once  ;  to  which  number  it  was  intend- 
ed they  fliould  always  be  rellrained  :  but  it  is  now  en- 
larged at  the  king's  pleafure,  without  limitation. 

They  had  feveral  confiderable  privileges  given  them, 
with  an  babefidam  to  them  and  their  heirs  male.  They 
were  allowed  to  charge  their  coat  with  the  arms  of 
Ulfter,  which  are,  in  a  field  argent,  a  finider  hand, 
guks;  and  that  upon  condition  of  their  defending 
the  province  of  Ulfler  in  Ireland  againft  the  rebels, 
who  then  haralTed  it  extremely :  to  which  end  they 
*vcre  each  to  raifc  and  keep  up  30  foldiers  at  their  own 
expencc  for  three  years  together,  or  to  pay  into  the 
exchequer  a  fum  fufficient  to  do  it;  which,  at  8d.  per 
day  per  head,  was  1095.  So  that,  including  fees, 
the  expencc  of  this  dignity  may  be  about  L.  1200  fler- 
ling.  To  be  qualified  for  it,  one  mult  be  a  gentleman 
born,  and  have  a  clear  eflate  of  h.xooo  per  atinu?». 

Baronets  take  place  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
patents;  by  the  terms  of  which  no  honoiir  is  to  be 
crefled  between  barons  and  baronets.  The  title  Sir  is 
granted  them  by  a  peculiar  claufc  in  their  patents,  tho' 
they  be  not  dubbed  knights:  but  both  a  baronet,  and 
his  eldeA  fon,  being  of  full  age,  may  claim  knighthood. 
—The  firft  baronet  who  was  created  was  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  of  Redgrave  in  Suffolk,  whofc  fucceflbr  is  there- 
fore filled  Primus  Baronetorum  AugUx. 

Saroaets  of  Scot/and,  called  alfo  Baronets  of  Nova • 
Scotia.  The  order  of  knights-baronets  was  alfo  de- 
figned  to  be  eftablifhed  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1621, 
ty  King  James  I.  for  the  plantation  and  cultivation  of 
the  province  of  Nova-Scot^a  in  America ;  but  it  was 
not  aiflually  inflittited  till  the  year  1625  by  his  fon 
Charles  I.  when  the  firft  perfon  dignified  with  this  title 
was  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonllone,  a  younger  fon 
of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  The  king  granted  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  in  Acadia  or  New  Scotland,  to 
each  of  them,  which  they  were  to  hold  of  Sir  William 
Alexander  (afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling),  for  their  en- 
couragement who  (hould  hazard  their  lives  for  the  good 
and  increafc  of  that  plantation,  with  precedency  to 
them,  and  their  heirs-male  for  ever,  before  all  knights 
called  equttei  aurati,  and  all  leffer  barons  called  Uirds, 
and  all  oiher  gentlemen,  except  Sir  William  Akxamier 
his  majcfty's  lieutenant  in  Nova  Scotia,  his  heirs,  their 
V'ives  and  children  :  that  the  title  of  5/r  fliould  be  pre- 
fixed to  their  Chriflian  name,  and  Baronet  added  to 
their  furname  ;  and  that  their  own  and  their  cldcftfons 
wives  (hould  enjoy  die  title  oiLady,  Madam,  ox  Dam:. 


— His  majefly  was  fodefirous  of  adding  every  mark  of  Barontu, 
dignity  to  this  his  favourite  order,  that,  four  years  after  Earoni. 
its  inftitution,  he  ifllied  a  royal  warrant,  granting  them 
the  privilege  of  wearing  an  orange  ribbon  and  a  medal ; 
which  lafl  was  prefented  to  each  of  them  by  the  king 
himfclf,  according  to  the  words  of  the  warrant.  All 
tlie  privileges  of  the  order,  particularly  this  of  wearing 
the  medal,  were  confirmed  at  the  king's  requeft  by 
tite  convention  of  eftates  in  the  year  1630 ;  and  in  or- 
der to  cflablifh  them  on  the  moft  folid  foundation, 
they  were  again  confirmed  by  an  &&.  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  in  the  year  1633.  This  mark  of  dillinc- 
tion  fell  to  the  ground  with  all  the  other  honours  of 
Scotland  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  long  parliament 
and  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  continued  in  general, 
though  not  total,  difufe,  after  the  Refloration.  There 
have  been  former  meetings  of  the  order  to  revive  the 
ufe  of  it,  one  in  the  year  1721,  and  another  in  1734. 
Thefe  meetings  proved  inetfeftual,  becaufe  the  proper 
fleps  towards  its  revival  were  not  taken ;  but,  under 
the  prefcnt  monarch  George  III.  fuch  meafures  were 
concerted  in  the  year  177s  as  have  effedually  efta- 
blilhed  this  honourable  dignity. 

Baroa'ETS  of  Ireland.  This  order  was  likcwife  in- 
(lituted  by  King  James  I.  in  the  i8th  year  of  his  reign, 
for  the  fame  purpofe  and  with  the  fame  privileges  within 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  he  had  conferred  on  the  like 
order  in  England ;  for  which  the  Iridi  baronets  paid 
the  fame  fees  into  the  treafury  of  Ireland.  The  firft  of 
that  kingdom  who  was  advanced  to  this  hereditary  dig- 
nity was  Sir  Francis  Blundell,  then  fecretary  for  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Since  his  time,  feveral  have  beca 
created,  no  number  being  limited. 

BARONI  (Leonora),  a  celebrated  finger  and  com- 
po  er,  was  born  at  Naples,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  her  life  at  Rome.  She  was  daughter  of  Adriana 
Baroni  of  Mantua,  Baronefs  of  Pian-caretta;  a  lady  alfo 
diftinguifhed  for  her  mufical  talents,  and  for  her  beauty 
firnamed  the  fair.  Leonora  had  lefs  beauty  than  her 
mother;  but  excelled  her  in  her  profound  (kill  in  mufic, 
the  finenefs  of  her  voice,  and  the  charmingnefs  of  her 
manner.  She  is  faid  by  Mr  Bayle  to  have  been  one  of 
the  finclt  fingers  in  the  world.  She  was,  as  well  as  her 
mother,  celebrated  by  the  wits,  who  ftrove  to  excel 
each  other  in  recording  her  prail'es;  and  in  1639  there 
was  publilhed  at  Bracciano,  a  collcdion  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  Spanilh,  and  French  poems  made  upon  her, 
under  this  title,  Applaufi  Poetici  alle  Clorie  delta 
Signora  Leonora  Baroni.  Among  the  Latin  poems  of 
Milton  are  no  fewer  than  three  intitlcd  AdLeojtornm 
Rom«  canetitefn,  wherein  this  lady  is  celebrated  for 
her  finging,  with  an  allufion  to  her  mother's  exquifitc 
performance  on  the  hue.  A  fine  ciilogium  on  this  ac- 
complidied  woman  is  contained  in  a  difcourfe  on  the 
Mufic  of  the  Italians,  printed  with  the  life  of  Mal- 
licrbe,  and  fome  other  treatifes  at  Paris,  1772,  in  i2mo. 
This  difcourfe  was  compofed  by  Mr  Maugars  prior  of 
St  Peter  dc  Mac,  the  king's  interpreter  of  the  Englifh 
language,  and  befidesfo  famous  a  performer  on  the  viol, 
that  the  kingof  Spain,  and  feveral  other  fovereign  princes 
of  Euroj-c  dclircd  to  hear  him.  The  charaflcr  given  by 
this  perfon  of  Leonora  Baroni  is  as  follows :  "  She  is 
endowed  with  fine  parts;  fhc  lias  a  very  good  judg- 
ment to  diflinguifli  good  from  bad  mufic;  flie  undcr- 
ftands  it  pcrfcdly  well;  and  even  couipofcs,  which 
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Baronius,  makes  her  abfolutc  miflrefs  of  what  fhe  fings,  and  gives 
Barony,  her  the  moft  cxaft  pronunciation  and  exprelfion  of  the 
■*■  *'~~'fenfe  of  her  words.  She  does  not  pretend  to  beauty, 
neither  is  flic  difagreeable,  or  a  coquet.  She  lings  with 
a  bold  and  generous  modefly,  and  an  agreeable  gra- 
vity ;  her  voice  reaches  a  large  compafs  of  notes,  and 
is  exaft,  loud,  and  harmonious  ;  flie  foftens  and  raifcs 
it  without  {training  or  making  grimaces.  Her  raptures 
and  fighs  are  not  lafcivious  ;  her  looks  having  nothing 
impudent,  nor  does  flie  tranfgrefs  a  virgin  modefly  in 
her  gefiiures.  In  pafling  from  one  key  to  another,  flie 
fliows  fomelimes  the  divifions  of  the  enharmonic  and 
chromatic  kind  with  fo  much  art  and  fweetncfs,  tliat 
every  body  is  raviflied  with  that  fine  and  difiiculc  me- 
thod of  linging.  She  has  no  need  of  any  perfon  to  af- 
fift  her  with  a  theorbo  or  viol,  one  of  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  her  finging  complete;  for  .flie  plays  per- 
fedly  well  herfelf  on  both  thefe  inftrnments.  In  Ihort, 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  her  fing  feveral 
times  above  30  different  airs,  with  fecond  and  third 
ftanzas  compofcd  by  herfelf.  I  muft  not  forget  to  tell 
you,  that  one  day  flie  did  me  the  particular  favour  to 
fingwith  her  mother  andher  fifler.  Her  motherplayed 
upon  the  lute,  her  fifler  upon  the  harp,  and  herfelf  up- , 
on  the  theorbo.  This  concert,  compofed  of  three  fine 
voices,  and  of  three  different  inflruments,  fo  powerfully 
tranfported  my  fenfes,  and  threw  me  into  fuch  rap- 
tures, that  I  forgot  my  mortality,  and  thought  myfclf 
already  among  tlie  angels  enjoying  the  felicity  of  the 
bleffed." 

BARONIUS  (Caefar),  a  pious  and  learned  cardi- 
nal, was  born  at  Sore  in  1538.  He  fl;udied  at  Rome, 
and  puthimfelf  under  the  difcipline  of  St  Philip  deNe- 
ri.  In  1593,  he  was  made  general  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory  by  the  refignation  of  the  founder  Philip 
de  Neri.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  made  him  his  confelTor, 
and  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1596.  He  was  after- 
wards made  librarian  to  the  Vatican;  and  died  in  1605, 
at  68  years  of  age.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  YnsAnnalesEcclefwfltci,  from  A.D.  i 
to  1198,  in  12  vols  folio;  v/hich  has  been  abridged  by 
feveral  perfons,  particularly  by  Henry  Spondaeus,  Bzo- 
vius,  and  Lndovico  Aurelio, 

BARONY,  Baronia,  or  Baroii^ghnn,  the  lord- 
fliip  or  fee  of  a  baron,  either  temporal  or  fpiritual :  In 
which  fenfe  barony  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  honour. 

A  barony  may  be  confidered  as  a  lordfliip  held  by 
fome  fervice  in  chief  of  the  king,  coinciding  with  wliat 
is  otherwife  called  grand fergeanty.  Baronies,  in  their 
firft  creation,  moved  from  the  king  himfelf,  the  chief 
lord  of  the  whole  realm,  and  could  be  holden  imme- 
diately of  no  other  lord.  For  example,  the  king  en- 
feoffed a  man  of  a  great  feigneurie  in  land,  to  hold  to 
the  perfon  enfeoffed  and  his  heirs,  of  the  king  and  his 
heirs,  by  baronial  fervice  ;  to  wit,  by  tlie  fervice  of 
20,  40,  60  knights,  or  of  fuch  other  number  of 
knights,  either  more  or  fewer,  as  the  king  by  his  en- 
feoffment limited  or  appointed. — In  the  ages  next  after 
the  Conquefb,  when  a  great  lord  was  enfeoffed  by  the 
king  of  a  large  feigneurie,  fuch  feigneurie  was  called  a 
barony,  but  more  particularly  an  honour  -,  as,  tlie  honour 
of  Glouceflerfliire,  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  the  ho- 
nour of  Lancafter,  the  honour  of  Richmond,  and  the 
like.    There  were  iu  England  certain  honoursj,  v,'bich 


were  often  called  by  the  Norman  or  other  foreign  names ;  BaroBy 
that  is  to  fay,  fometimes  by  the  Englifli  and  fometimes  \ 
by  the  foreign  name.  This  happened  when  the  fame  Barraba. 
perfon  was  lord  of  an  honour  in  Normandy,  or  fome  ^  ' 
other  foreign  country,  and  alfo  of  an  honour  in  Eng- 
land. For  example,  William  de  Forz,  de  Force,  or 
de  Fortibus,  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Albemarle  in 
Normandy ;  he  was  alfo  lord  of  two  honours  in  Eng- 
land ;  to  wit,  the  honour  of  Holderrefs,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Skipton  in  Cravene.  Thefe  honours  in  Eng- 
land viere  fometimes  called  by  the  Norman  name,  the 
honour  of  Albemarle,  or  the  honour  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle.  In  like  manner,  the  Earl  of  Britannic  was 
lord  of  the  honour  of  Britannie  in  France,  and  alfo  of 
the  honour  of  Richmond  in  England :  the  honour  of 
Richmond  was  fometimes  called  by  the  foreign  name, 
the  honour  of  Britannie,  or  the  honour  of  the  Earl  ol: 
Britannie.  This  fcrveth  to  explain  the  terms  "  honour 
of  Albemarle  in  England,"  honor  Albsniarliie,  or  comi- 
tis  Albeniarrta:  in  Anglia ;  honor  Britanniie,  or  comitis 
Britannia  in  Anglia,  "  the  honour  of  Britannic,"  or 
"  the  Earl  of  Britannie  in  England."  Not  that  Al- 
bemarle or  Britannie  were  in  England,  but  that  the 
fame  perfon  refpedively  was  lord  of  each  of  the  faid 
honours  abroad,  and  each  of  the  faid  honours  in  Eng- 
land. The  baronies  belonging  to  bilhops  are  by 
fome  called  regalia,  as  being  held  folely  on  the  king's 
liberality.  Thefe  do  not  conlift  in  one  barony  alone, 
but  in  many ;  iox  tot  erani  baror.i^,  qnot  vjajcrapra- 
dia. 

A  barony,  according  to  Brafton,  is  a  right  indivi- 
fible.  Wherefore,  if  an  inheritance  be  to  be  divided 
among  coparceners,  though  fome  capital  meffaages 
may  be  divided,  yet  if  the  capital  mefluage  be  the  head 
of  a  county  or  barony,  it  may  not  be  parcelled  ;  and 
the  reafon  'is,  lell  by  this  divifion  many  of  the  rights 
of  counties  and  baronies  by  degrees  come  to  nothing, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  realm,  which  is  faid  to  be  com- 
pofcd of  counties  and  baronies. 

BARRA,  orBARA,  ifland  of.     See  Bara. 

Barra,  in  commerce,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  Por- 
tugal, and  fome  parts  of  Spain,  to  meaflire  woollen 
cloths, linen  cloths,  and  ferges.  There  are  three  forts; 
the  barra  of  Valencia,  13  of  which  make  12J  yards 
Englifli  meafure  ;  the  barra  of  Caflile,  7  of  which  make 
6  J  yards,  and  the  barra  of  Arragon,  3  of  which  make 
2i  yards  Englifli. 

BARRABA,  (defart  of) ;  a  trafl  of  land  in  Sibe- 
ria, lying  between  the  rivers  Irtis  and  Oby,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tobolfk.  It  is  uninhabited,  but  not  thro'  any 
deficiency  of  the  foil ;  for  that  is  excellent  for  tillage, 
and  part  of  it  might  ailb  be  laid  out  in  meadows  and 
paftures.  It  is  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of  lakes,, 
which  abound  with  a  fpcciesof  carp  called  bythe  neigh- 
bouring people  karaivfchen ,  and  the  country  producer 
great  numbers  of  elks,  deer,  foxes,  ermine  and  fquirrels. 
Bctv/een  the  Irtis  and  Oby  are  fome  rich  copper-mines  ;: 
particularly  on  a  mountain  called  fido-wa,  from  the 
pifla  or  white  firs  that  grow  upon  it.  Every  hundred 
weight  of  the  ore  found  her  yields  12  pounds  of  pure 
copper;  and  there  is  no  occafion  for  digging  deep  in 
order  to  come  at  it.  Woft  of  thefe  ores,  befidcs  being- 
very  rich  in  copper,  yield  a  great  deal  of  fdvcr,  which 
affords  fo  much  gold  as  makes  rich  returns  for  the  iron-- 
blc  and  expense  of  cxi:ading  it. 
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BARRACAN,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  ftuff,  not  dia-     form  of  a  llttie  tun. 


pcred,  fomething  like  camblets,  but  of  a  coarfer  grain. 
It  is  uleJ  to  make  cloaks,  fouriouts,  and  fucli  other  gar- 
ments, to  keep  off  the  rain. — The  cities  where  the  mofl 
barracans  are  made  in  France  are  Valenciennes,  Lidc, 
Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Roan.  Thofe  of  Valenciennes 
are  the  moft  valued  :  they  are  all  of  wool,  both  the 
warp  and  the  woof. 

BBRRACIDA,  in  ichtliyology,  a  fpecies  of  pike. 
See  Esox. 

BARRACKS,  or  Baracks,  places  for  foldiers  to 
lodgein,cfpecially  in garrifons.— Barracks,  when  damp, 
arc  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  foldiers 
lodged  in  them;  occafioning  dyfcnterics,  intermitting 
fevers,  coughs,  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  For  which  rca- 
fon,  quaner-maders  ought  to  be  careful  in  examining 
every  barrack  offered  by  the  magiftrates  of  a  place ; 
rejcding  all  ground-floors  in  houfes  that  have  cither 
been  uninhabited,  or  have  any  figns  of  moillure. 

BARRATOR,  or  Barretor,  in  law,  a  pcrfon 
guilty  of  barretry.     See  Barretry. 

Lambert  derives  the  word  barretor  from  the  Latin 
balatro,  "a  vile  knave;"  but  the  proper  derivation 
is  from  the  French  barratear,  i.  e.  "  deceiver  ;"  and 
this  agrees  with  the  defcription  of  a  common  barretor 
in  my  Lord  Cokes'  report,  viz.  that  he  is  a  com- 
mon mover  and  maintainer  of  fuits  in  diflurbancc  of 
ihe  peace,  and  in  taking  and  detaining  the  poirelTion 
of  houfes  and  lands  or  goods  by  falfe  inventions,  &c. 
And  therefore  it  was  adjudged  that  the  indic'tment  a- 
gainft  him  ought  to  be  in  thefe  words,  viz.  That  he  is 
communis  nialefatior,  caltamiiator  et  feminator  lititnn 
et  difcordiarum  inter  viciiios  fuos,  et  pads  regis  pertur- 
bator,  &c.  And  there  it  is  faid  that  a  common  barre- 
ter  is  the  moft  dangerous  opprefTor  in  the  law,  for  he 
oppreflcth  the  innocent  by  colour  of  law,  Avhich  was 
made  to  protcft  them  from  oppreflion. 

BARRATRY,  inlaw.     Sec  Barretry. 

Barratry,  in  a  fliipmafter,  is  his  cheating  the 
owners.  If  goods  delivered  on  fliip-board  are  em- 
bezzled, all  the  mariners  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
fatisfaftion  of  the  party  that  loft  his  goods,  by  the 
maritime  law  :  and  the  caufe  is  to  be  tried  in  tlie  ad- 
miralty. In  a  cafe  where  a  (hip  was  injured  againft  the 
barratry  of  the  maftcr,  &c.  and  the  jury  found  that 
the  Ihip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  the 
mafter,  the  court  agreed,  that  the  fraud  was  barratry, 
though  notnamcdinthe  covenant;  but  that  negligence 
was  not. 

BARRAUX,  a  fortrefs  of  Dauphiny  belonging  to 
France.  It  ftands  in  the  valley  of  Grcfivaudan,  and 
was  built  by  a  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1597.  The  French 
took  it  in  1598,  and  have  kept  it  ever  fince.  It  is 
featcd  on  the  river  Ifer,  in  E.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat. 
AS-  o. 

BARRAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  iflcs 
of  Scotland,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat. 
j6.  SS- 

BARRE  (Louis  Francois  Jofeph  de  la),  -of  Tour- 
nay,  author  of  feveral  works  printed  at  Paris.  A- 
mongft  others,  hnper.  Orientals,  Recueil  des  Medailles 
dis  empireurs,  "  Memoirs  for  the  thehiftory  of  France, 
&c."  He  died  in  1738. 

BARREL,  in  commerce,  a  rovmd  veflTcI,  extending 
more  in  length  than   in  breadth,  made  of  wood,  in 


BAR 

It  fcr^  es  for  holding  feveral  forts 


of  merchandize. 

Barrel  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  liquids.  The  Eng- 
lifli  barrel,  wine-mcafure,  contains  ilic  eighth  part  of 
a  tun,  the  founh  part  of  a  pipe,  and  one  half  of  a  hogf- 
head  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  contains  31!;  gallons:  a  barrel, 
bccr-meafurc,  contains  36  gallons;  and,  alc-nuafiirc, 
32  gallons.  The  barrel  of  beer,  vinegar,  cr  liquor, 
preparing  for  vinegar,  ought  to  contain  34  gallons,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  ale-quart. 

Barrel  alfo  denotes  a  certain  weight  of  feveral 
merchandizes,  which  diifcrs  according  to  the  feveral 
commodities.  A  barrel  of  Efffx  butter  weighs  106 
pounds  ;  and  Suffolk  butter,  256  pounds.  The  barrel 
of  herrings  ought  to  contain  32  gallons  wine-meafure, 
which  amount  to  about  28  gallons  old  ftandard, 
containing  about  1000  herrmgs.  The  barrel  of  fahnon 
muft  contain  42  gallons;  the  barrel  of  eels  the  fame. 
The  barrel  of  foap  muft  weigh  2j6  lb. 

Barrel  in  mechanics,  a  term  given  by  watch- 
makers to  the  cylinder  about  which  the  fpring  is 
wrapped;  and  by  gun-fmiths  to  the  cylindrical  tube 
of  a  gun,  piftol,  &c.  through  which  the  ball  is  dif- 
charged. 

Barrel,  in  anatomy,  a  pretty  large  cavity  behind 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  about  four  or  live  lines  deep, 
and  five  or  fix  wide. 

Fire  Barrels.     See  FiRE-Ship. 

Thundering  Barrels,  in  the  military  art,  are  filled 
with  bombs,  grenades,  and  other  fire-works  to  be  roll- 
ed down  a  breach. 

BARRENNESS,  the  fame  with  fterility.  See  Ste- 
rility. 

BARRETRY,  in  law,  is  the  offence  of  frequently 
exciting  and  ftirring  up  fuits  and  quarrels  between  his 
Majefty's  fubjccHis,  either  at  law  or  otherwife.  The 
punilhment  for  this  oflencc,  in  a  common  perfon,  is  by 
fine  and  imprifonment :  but  if  the  offender  (as  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe)  belongs  to  the  profefEon  of  the 
law,  a  barretor  who  is  thus  able  as  well  as  Milling  to 
do  mikhief  ought  alfo  to  be  diiabled  from  pradtiilng 
for  the  future.  And  indeed  it  is  enafted  by  ftatute 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  that  if  any  one,  who  hath  been 
conviftcd  of  forgery,  peijmy,  fubornation  of  per- 
jury, or  common  barretry,  fliall  prai51ife  as  an  attor- 
ney, folicitor,  or  agent,  in  any  fuit ;  the  court,  upon 
complaint,  ftiall  examine  it  in  a  fummary  way  ;  and,  if 
proved,  fliaii  diredt  the  offender  to  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years.  Hereunto  alfo  may  be  referred  another 
oiiencc,  of  equal  malignity  and  audacioufnefs ;  that  of 
fuing  another  in  the  name  of  a  fi(5titious  plaintiff,  ci- 
ther one  not  in  being  at  all,  or  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  fuit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any  of  the 
king's  fuperior  courts,  is  left,  as  a  high  contempt,  to 
be  punifhcd  at  their  difcrction  :  but  in  courts  oi  a 
lower  degree,  where  the  crime  is  equally  pernicious, 
but  the  authority  of  the  judges  not  equally  extenfive,  it 
is  dircdtcd  by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  2.  to  be  punilhed  by  fix 
months  imprifonment,  and  treble  damages  to  the  par- 
ty injured. 

BARRICADE,  or  Barricado,  a  military  term 
for  a  fence  formed  in  haftc  with  veffels,  bafkets  of 
earth,  trees,  pallifades,  or  the  like,  to  prcfcrve  an  ar- 
my from  the  fliot  or  affault  of  the  enemy. — The  moft 
ufual  materials  for  barricades  confift  of  pales  or  ftakes, 
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Barricade  crolTed  with  batoons,  and  Shod  with  iron  at  the  feet, 
ufually.,fet  up  in  paffagcs  or  breaches. 

Barricade,  in  naval  architedture,  a  flrong  wooden 
'  rail,  fupported  by  ftanchions,  extending  acrofs  the 
foremoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  a  vefTel  of  war, 
the  vacant  fpaces  between  the  ftanchions  are  commonly 
filled  with  rope-mats,  cork,  or  pieces  of  old  cable  ; 
and  the  upper  part,  which  contains  a  double  rope- 
netting  aboYC  the  rail,  is  ftufFed  with  full  hammocks 
to  intercept  the  motion,  and  prevent  the  execution  of 
fmall-fliot  in  time  of  battle. 

BARRIER,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  fence  made 
at  a  paflage,  retrenchment,  &c.  to  flop  up  the  entry 
thereof.  It  is  compofed  of  great  ftakes,  about  four  or 
five  feet  high,  placed  at  the;diftancc  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  one  another,  with  tranfams,orovcrthwart  rafters, 
to  flop  cither  horfe  and  foot,  that  would  enter  or  rufh 
in  with  violence  :  in  the  middle  is  a  moveable  bar  of 
wood,  that  opens  or  (huts  at  pleafure.  A  barrier  is 
commonly  fet  up  in  a  void  fpace,  between  the  citadel 
and  the  town,  in  half  moons,  &c. 

Barriers,  fignifics  that  which  the  French  call  jeu 
dss  barres,  i.  e.  palajlra  ;  a  martial  excrcife  of  men 
armed  and  fighting  together  with  fliort  fwords,  within 
certain  bars  or  rails  which  feparated  them  from  the 
fpeflators  :  it  is  now  generally  difufed. 

BARRING  A  Vein,  in  farriery,  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  veins  of  a  horfe's  legs,  and  other  parts 
of  his  body,  with  intent  to  flop  the  courfe,  and  lelfen 
the  quantity,  of  the  malignant  humours  that  prevail  there. 

BARRINGTON.     See  Shute. 

BARRINGTONIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  charafters  of  which  are :  one  female,  the 
calyx  dephyllous  above  ;  with  a  drupa,  which  it  crowns  ; 
and  the  feed  is  a  qnadrilocular  nut.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies  known,  the  fpeciofa,  a  native  of  China  and  Ota- 
hcite. 

BARRISTER,  in  England,  is  a  counfellor  learned  in 
the  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  there  to  take 
upon  him  the  proteftion  and  defence  of  clients.  They  arc 
termed  yunfcanftilti ;  and  in  other  countries  called  //- 
centiati  in  jure  :  and  anciently  barriflers  at  law  were 
called  apprentices  of  the  law,  in  Latin  apprenticii  juris 
r.obiUores.  The  time  before  they  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  bar, , by  the  ancient  orders,  v;as  eight  years, 
now  reduced  to  five  ;  artd  the  exercifes  done  by  them 
(if  they  were  not  called  ex  gratia")  were  twelve  grand 
moots  performed  in  the  inns  of  Chancery  in  the  time 
of  the  grand  readings,  and  24  petty  moots  in  the 
term  times,  before  the  readers  of  the  rcfpeftivc  inns  : 
and  a  barriller  newly  called  is  to  attend  the  fix  (or 
four)  next  long  vacations  the  exercife  of  the  hoiife,viz. 
in  Lent  and  Summer,  and  is  thereupon  for  thofe  three 
(or  two)  years  llylcd  a  vacaiion  barrijhr.  Alfo  they 
are  called  utter  harrijlers,  i.  c.  pleaders  mijler  the  bar, 
to  diftinguirti  them  from  benchers,  or  thofe  that  have 
been  readers,  who  are  fometimes  admitted  to  plead 
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within  the  tsar,  as  the  king,  queen,  or  prince's  coun-   Barritn* 
fel  are. 

BARRITUS  is  a  word  of  German  original,  adopt- 
ted  by  the  Rom.ans  to  lignify  the  general  fhout  ufually 
given  by  the  foldiers  of  their  armies  on  their  iirfl  en- 
counter after  the  clajjiaan  or  alarm.  This  cuftom, 
however,  of  fetting  up  a  general  fliout  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans,  but  prevailed  amongfl  the  Tro- 
jans according  to  Homer,  amongft  the  Germans,  the 
Gauls,  Macedonians,  and  Perfians.     See  Classicum. 

BARROS  (John),  a  celebrated  Portugucfe  hifto- 
rian,  born  at  Vifco,  in  1497.  He  was  educated  at 
the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  among  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  made  a  great  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  Infant  John,  to  whom  he  attached  himfelf,  ancT 
became  preceptor,  having  fucceeded  the  king  his  fa- 
ther in  1521,  Barros  obtained  a  place  in  this  prince's 
houfthold  ;  and  in  1522,  was  made  governor  of  St 
George  del  Mina,  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea.  Three 
years  after,  the  king  having  recalled  him  to  court, 
made  him  treafurer  of  the  Indies,  and  thispofl  infpired 
him  with  the  thought  of  writing  this  hiftory ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  retired  to  Pompas,  where  he  died,  in  1570. 
His  hiftory  of  Afia  and  the  Indies  is  divided  into  de- 
cades ;  the  firft  of  which  he  publifhed  in  15J2,  the 
fccond  in  15J3,  and  the  third  in  1563  ;  but  the 
fourth  decade  was  not  pnbliflied  till  the  year  1615, 
when  it  appeared  by  order  of  King  Philip  III.  who 
had  the  manufcript  piirchafed  of  the  heirs  of  John  Bar- 
ros. Several  authors  have  continued  it,  fo  that  we 
have  at  prefent  12  decades.  He  left  many  other 
works ;  fome  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  others 
remain  in  manufcript. 

BARROW  (Ifaac),  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
divine,  of  the  laft  century,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Thomas 
Barrow  a  linen  draper  in  London,  where  he  was  born, 
in  1630.  He  was  at  firft  placed  at  the  charter-honfc 
fchool,  for  two  or  three  years ;  where  his  behaviour  af- 
forded but  little  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  profeHion  of 
a  fcholar,  he  being  fond  of  fighting,  and  promoting 
it  among  his  fchool-fellows  :  but  being  removed  from 
thence,  his  difpofition  took  a  happier  turn  ;  and  ha- 
ving foon  made  a  great  progrefs  in  learning,  he  was 
admitted  a  penfioner  of  Peter  Houfe  in  Cambridge. 
He  now  applied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  the 
ftudy  of  all  parts  of  literature,  efpecially  to  that  of 
natural  philofophy.  He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts 
to  tlie  profcllion  of  phyfic,  and  made  a  confiderablc 
progrefs  in  anatomy,  botany,  and  chcmiftry ;  after 
this  he  ftudied  chronology,  aftronomy,  and  geometry. 
He  then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  in  a 
voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna,  gave  a  proof  dt 
his  bravery  ;  for  the  /hip  being  attacked  by  an  Al- 
gerine  pirate,  he  ftaid  upon  deck,  and  with  the  great- 
eft  intrepidity  foughr,  till  the  pirate,  perceiving  the 
ftout  rcftftance  the  lliip  made,  fheered  off  and  left 
her  (a). 

At  Smyrna  he  met  with  a  moft  kind  reception  from 

Mr 


(a)  There  is  another  anecdote  told  of  him,  which  not  only  fhowed  his  intrepidity,  but  an  uncommon  good- 
nefs  of  difpofition,  in  circumftances  where  an  ordinary  fhareof  it  would  have  been  probaly  extingiiQied.  He 
was  once  in  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  the  country,  where  the  neceifary  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  garden,  and 
confequently   at  a  great  diftance  from  the  room  where  he  lodged  :  as  he  was  going  to  it  before  day,  for 
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Earrow.  Mr  Brctton,  the  Englilh  conful,  upon  whofc  death  be 
""■^^ '  afterwards  wrote  a  Latin  elegy.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Conftantinople,  where  he  received  the  like 
civilities  from  Sir  Thomas  Bcndifli  the  Englilh  ambaf- 
(ador,  and  Sir  Jonathon  Dawes,  with  who:n  he  after- 
wards prcfervcd  an  intimate  friend  (hip.  Ar  Conflana- 
nople  he  read  over  the  works  of  St  Chryfoiiom,  ouce 
bifliop  of  that  fee,  whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  other 
fathers.  When  he  had  been  in  Turkey  fomcwhat 
more  than  a  year,  he  returned  to  \'enice.  From 
thence  he  came  home  in  1659,  through  Germany  and 
Holland  ;  and  was  cpifcopally  ordained  by  bilhop 
Frownritj.  In  1660,  he  was  chofen  to  the  Greek 
profelTorfliip  at  Cambridge.  When  he  entered  upon 
this  province,  he  intended  to  have  read  upon  the  tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles  ;  but  he  altered  his  intention,  and 
made  choice  of  Ariltotle's  rhetoric.  Thefe  ledures 
having  been  lent  to  a  friend  who  never  returned  them, 
are  irrecoverably  loft.  July  the  i6th  1662,  he  was 
eledlcd  profcfibr  of  geometry  in  Grcfliam  college,  by 
the  recommendation  of  Dr  Wilkins,  mailer  of  Trinity- 
college,  and  afterwards  bilhop  of  Chefter.  Upon  the 
20th  of  May  1663  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  firll  choice  made  by  the  council 
after  their  charter.  The  fame  year  the  executors  of 
Mr  Lucas  having,  according  to  his  appointment, 
founded  a  mathematical  Icdture  at  Cambridge,  they 
fixed  upon  Mr  Barrow  for  the  firfl  profeflbr ;  and  though 
his  two  profeflbrlhips  were  not  inconfiflent  with  each 
other,  he  chofe  to  refign  that  of  Grefham  college, 
which  he  did  May  the  20th  1664.  In  1609  he  re- 
figncd  his  mathematical  chair  to  his  learned  friend 
Mr  Ifaac  Newton,  being  now  determined  to  give  up 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics  for  that  of  divinity.  Upon 
quitting  his  profefTorfhip,  he  was  only  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  till  his  uncle  gave  him  a  fmall  fme- 
carc  in  Wales,  and  Dr  Seth  Ward  bilhop  of  Salif- 
bury  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  in  his  church. 
In  the  year  1670  he  was  created  doftor  in  divinity  by 
mandate  ;  and,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr  Pearfon 
uiaftcr  of  Trinity  college  to  the  fee  of  Chefter,  he  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  king's  patent  bear- 
ing date  the  13th  of  February  1672.  When  the  king 
advanced  him  to  this  dignity,  he  v;as  pkafed  to  fay, 
"  he  had  given  it  to  the  beft  fcholar  in  England." 
His  majefty  did  not  fpeak  from  report,  but  from  his 
own  knowledge  :  the  doftor  being  then  his  chaplain, 
he  ufed  often  to  converfe  with  him,  and  in  his  humour- 
ous way,  to  call  him  an  "  unfair  preacher,"  becaufc 
he  exhaufted  every  fubjefl,  and  left  no  room  for  others 
to  come  after  him.  In  1675  he  was  chofen  vice-chan- 
cellor to  the  univerfiiy. — The  doctor's  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  fuch  as  do  honour  to  the  Englilli  nation. 
They  arc,  1.  Euclid's  Elements.     2.  Euclid's  Data. 


3.  Optical  Leftur«s,  read  in  the  public  fchool  of  Cam- 
bridge. 4.  Thirteen  Geometrical  Ledures.  5.  The 
Works  of  Archimedes,  the  four  Books  of  Appoloni-  ' 
us's  Conic  Sections,  and  Theodofiui's  Spherics  explain- 
ed in  a  new  Method.  6.  A  Lei5ture,  in  which  Archi- 
medes's  Theorems  of  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  are  in- 
veftigated  and  briefly  dcmonftrated.  7.  Mathematical 
Ledures,  read  in  the  public  fchools  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  :  the  above  were  all  printed  in  Latin  ;  and 
as  to  his  Englilh  works,  they  are  printed  together  in 
four  volumes  folio. — "  The  name  of  Dr  Barrow  (fays 
the  reverend  and  learned  Mr  Granger)  will  ever  be  il- 
luftrious  for  a  ftrengih  of  mind  and  a  compafs  01  know- 
ledge that  did  honour  to  his  country.  He  was  unri- 
valled in  mathematical  learning,  and  efpecially  in  the 
fublime  geometry;  in  which  he  has  been  excelled  only 
by  one  man,  and  that  man  was  his  pupil  the  great  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  The  fame  genius  that  feemed  to  be 
born  only  to  bring  hidden  truths  to  light,  to  rife  to 
the  heights  or  defcend  to  the  depths  of  fcience,  would 
fomctimes  amufe  itfelf  in  the  flowery  paths  of  poetry, 
and  he  compofed  verfes  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  at  length  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  divinity  ;  and 
particularly  to  the  moft  ufcful  part  of  it,  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  make  men  wifer  and  better.  He 
has,  in  his  excellent  fcrmons  on  the  Creed,  folved  every 
difficulty  and  removed  every  obftacle  that  oppofed  itfelf 
to  our  faith,  and  made  divine  revelation  as  clear  as  the 
demonftrations  in  his  own  Euclid.  In  his  fermons  he 
knew  not  how  to  leave  off  writing  till  he  had  exhaufted 
hisfubjeft;  and  his  admii'able  DJfcourfe  on  the  Duty 
and  Reward  of  Bounty  to  the  poor,  took  him  up  three 
hours  and  an  half  in  preaching.  This  excellent  per- 
fon,  who  was  a  bright  example  of  Chriftian  virtue,  as 
well  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  died  on  the  4th  of  May 
1677,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  ;"  and  was  interred 
in  Weftminftcr  Abbey,  where  a  monument,  adorned 
with  his  buft,  was  foon  after  ercfted,  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  his  friends. 

BARROWS,  in  ancient  topography,  artificial  hil- 
locs  or  mounts,  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
intended  as  repofitories  for  the  dead,  and  formed  ei- 
ther of  ftones  heaped  up,  or  of  earth.  For  the  former, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  caiitis,  fee 
Cairns. — Of  the  latter  Dr  Plott  takes  notice  of  twcr 
forts  in  Oxforddiire  :  one  placed  on  the  military  ways ; 
the  other  in  the  fields,  meadows,  or  woods  ;  the  hrft 
fort  doubtlefs  of  Roman  eredion,  the  other  more  pro- 
bably eredted  by  the  Britons  or  Danes.  We  have  an 
examination  of  the  Barrows  in  Cornwall  by  Dr  W'W- 
liams,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N"  458.  from  whofe  ob- 
fervations  we  find  that  they  are  compofed  of  foreign  or 
adventitious  earth  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  docs  not  rife  on  the 
place,  but  is  fetched  from  fome  diftance. — Monuments 
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he  was  a  very  early  rifer,  a  fierce  maftifT,  who  ufed  to  be  chained  op  all  day,  and  let  loofc  at  night  for  the 
fccurity  of  the  houlc,  perceivings  ftrange  perfon  in  the  garden  at  that  unfcafonable  time,  fct  upon  him  with 
great  fury.  The  Do<^lor  caiched  him  by  the  throat,  threw  him,  and  lay  upon  him  ;  and  whilft  he  kept  hiru 
down,  confidered  what  he  fhould  do  in  that  exigence  :  once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him  ;  but  he  altered  this 
refolution,  upon  recollefting  that  this  would  be  unjuft,  fmcc  the  dog  did  only  his  duty,  and  he  himfelf 
was  in  fault  for  rambling  out  of  his  room  before  it  was  light.  At  length  he  called  out  fo  loud,  that  he  was 
beard  by  feme  of  the  boufc,  who  cainc  prefcntly  out,  and  freed  the  Dodor  and  the  dog  from  the  danger  they 
were  both  in.  I 
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Barrows,  cf  this  kind  are  alfo  very  frequent  in  ScotlanJ.  On  Jig- 

'' '^ '  ging  into  the  barrows,  urns  have  been  found  in  fome 

of  them,  made  of  calcined  earth,  and  containing  burnt 
bones  and  allies  ;  in  others,  ftonc  chells  containing 
bones  entire  ;  in  others,  bones  neither  lodged  in  chefts 
nor  depofited  in  nrns.  Thefe  tumuli  are  round,  not 
greatly  elevated,  and  generally  at  their  bafts  furrounded 
with  a  fofs.  They  are  of  different  fizes;  in  proportion, 
it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  greatnefs,  rank,  and  power,  of  the 
deceafed  perfon.  The  links  or  fands  of  Skail,  in  Sand- 
wich, one  of  the  Orkneys,  abound  in  round  barrows. 
Some  are  formed  of  earth  alone,  others  of  flone  cover- 
ed with  earth.  In  the  former  was  found  a  cofRn, 
made  of  fix  flat  flones.  They  are  too  fliort  to  receive 
a  body  at  full  length  :  the  fkeletons  found  in  them  lie 
with  the  knees  preffed  to  the  breaft,  and  the  legs 
doubled  along  the  thighs.  A  bag,  made  of  ruflies,  has 
been  found  at  the  feet  of  fome  of  thefe  fkeletons,  con- 
taining the  bones,  moft  probably,  of  another  of  the  fa- 
mily. In  one  were  to  be  feen  multitudes  of  fmall 
beetles  ;  and  as  fimilar  infefls  have  been  difcovercd  in 
the  bag  which  inclofcd  the  facred  His,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Egyptians,  and  the  nation  to  whom 
thefe  tumuli  did  belong,  might  have  had  the  fame  fu- 
perflition  refpeding  them.  On  fome  of  the  corpfes 
interred  in  this  illand,  the  mode  of  burning  was  obfer- 
ved.  The  afhes,  depofited  in  an  urn  which  was  co- 
vered on  the  top  with  a  flat  (lone,  have  been  found  in 
the  cell  of  one  of  the  barrows.  This  coffin  or  cell  was 
placed  on  the  ground,  then  covered  with  a  heap  of 
floncs,  and  that  again  cafed  with  earth  and  fods.  Both 
barrow  and  contents  evince  them  to  be  of  a  different 
age  from  the  former.  Thefe  tumuli  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  family  vaults  :  in  them  have  been  found  two 
tiers  of  coffins.  It  is  probable,  that  on  the  death  of 
any  one  of  the  family,  the  tumulus  was  opened,  and 
the  body  interred  near  its  kindred  bones. 

Ancient  Greece  and  Laiium  concurred  in  the 
fame  praftice  with  the  natives  of  this  ifland.  Patro- 
clus  among  the  Greeks,  and  Heftor  among  the  Tro- 
jans, received  but  the  fame  funeral  honours  with  the 
Caledonian  heroes  ;  and  the  allies  of  Dercennus  the 
Laurentine  monarch  had  the  fame  fimple  prote<51:ion. 
The  urn  and  pall  of  the  Trojan  warrior  might  perhaps 
be  more  fuperb  than  thofe  of  a  Britifli  leader  :  the  ri- 
fing  monument  of  each  had  the  common  materials  from 
our  mother  earth. 

The  fnowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place, 
With  tears  colleded,  in  a  golden  vafe. 
The  golden  vafe  in  purple  palls  they  roU'd 
Of  foftell  texture  and  inwrought  with  gold. 
Laft  o'er  the  urn  the  facred  earth  they  fpread, 
And  rais'd  a  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  1003. 

Or,  as  it  is  more  flrongly  cxpreffed  by  the  fame  ej'^- 
gant  tranflator,  in  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pa- 
troclus  ; 

High  in  the  midft  they  heap  the  fwelling  bed 

Of  rifmgearth,  memorial  of  the  dead.     /^.  xxiii.319. 

The  Grecian  barrows,  however,  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  all  equally  fimple.  The  barrow  of  Alyattes,  fa- 
ther of  Crcefiis  king  of  Lydia,  is  defciibcd  by  Hero- 
dotus as  a  moft  fuperb  monument  inferior  only  to  the 


works  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  It  was  a  Barrow*. 
vaft  mound  of  earth  heaped  on  a  bafement  of  large  '  "  ' 
ftonesby  three  claflcs  of  the  people  ;  one  of  which  was 
compofed  of  girls,  who  were  profliitutes.  Alyattes 
died,  after  a  long  reign,  in  the  year  562  before  the 
Chriftian  aera.  Above  a  century  intervened,  but  the 
hiftorian  relates,  that  to  his  time  five  flones  (»fo*  termini 
or  ftela)  on  which  letters  were  engraved,  had  remained 
on  the  top,  recording  what  each  clafs  had  performed  ; 
and  from  the  meafurement  it  had  appeared,  that  the 
greater  portion  was  done  by  the  girls.  Strabo  like- 
wife  has  mentioned  it  as  a  huge  mound  raifed  on  a  lofty 
bafement  by  the  multitude  of  the  city.  The  circum- 
ference was  fix  fladia  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the 
height  two  plethra  or  two  hundred  feet;  and  the  width 
thirteen  plethra.  It  v/as  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks 
to  place  on  barrows  either  the  image  of  fome  animal 
or  Jlel^,  commonly  round  pillars  with  infcriptions. 
The  famous  barrow  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  defcribed  by  Paufanias,  is  an  inftance  of  the 
latter  ufage.  An  ancient  monument  in  Italy  by  the 
Appian  way,  called  without  reafon  the  fepulchre  of  the 
Curiatii,  has  the  fame  number  of  termini  as  remained 
on  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  :  the  bafement,  which  is 
fquare,  fupporting  five  round  pyramids — Of  the  bar- 
row of  Alyattes  the  apparent  magnitude  is  defcribed 
by  travellers  as  now  much  diminiflied,  and  the  bottom 
rendered  wider  and  lefs  diftinft  than  before,  by  the  gra- 
dual increafe  of  the  foil  below.  It  flands  in  the  midfl 
of  others  by  the  lake  Gygseus  ;  where  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Lydian  princes  was  fituated.  The  bar- 
rows are  of  various  fizes,  the  fmaller  made  perhaps  for 
children  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
Four  or  five  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  fuperior  magni- 
tude, and  are  vifible  as  hills  at  a  great  diftance.  That 
of  Alyattes  is  greatly  fupereminent.  The  lake  it  is 
likely  furniflied  the  foil.  All  of  them  arc  covered 
with  green  turf;  and  all  retain  their  conical  form 
without  any  finking  in  of  the  top. 

Barrows,  or  fimilar  tumuli,  are  alfo  found  in  great 
numbers  in  America.  Thefe  are  of  different  fizes,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Jeffcrfon's  *  account ;  fome  of  them  con-  *  N'otit  tn  ^ 
Ilrufted  of  earth,  and  fome  of  loofe  flones.  That  they  '^'  State  »f 
were  repofitories  of  the  dead  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  fairs'"'", 
but  on  what  particular  occafion  conftru(5led,  was  mat-  ^'  ^-^ 
ter  of  doubt.  Some  have  thought  they  covered  the 
bones  of  thofe  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the 
fpot  of  interment.  Some  afcribed  them  to  the  cuftom 
faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians,  of  collecting  at  cer- 
tain periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wherefoever  de- 
pofited at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  fuppofed 
them  the  general  fepulchres  for  towns,  conjectured  to 
have  been  on  or  near  thefe  grounds ;  and  this  opinioa 
was  fupported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they 
are  found  (thofe  conftruftcd  of  earth  being  generally 
in  the  fofteft  and  moft  fertile  meadow-grounds  on  river 
fides),  and  by  a  tradition  faid  to  be  handed  down  from 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  fettled  in  a 
toam,  the  firft  perfon  who  died  was  placed  ere<5t,  and 
eartti  put  about  him,  fo  as  to  cover  and  fupport  him  ; 
that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  paffage  was  .dug  to 
the  firft,  the  fecond  reclined  againft  him,  and  the  cover 
of  earth  replaced,  and  fo  on.  "  There  being  one  of 
thefe  barrows  in  my  neighbourhood  (fays  Mr  Jeffcrfon), 
I  wilhed  to  fatisfy  myfelf  whether  any,  and  which  of 
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Bjrrow.    tliefe  opinions  were  jufl.     For  this  purpofe  I  deter- 

' ^ 'mined  to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.     It  was  li- 

tLiated  on  tiie  low  grounds  of  the  Rivanna,  about  two 
>  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  oppolite  to  fome 
hills,  on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a 
fpheroidical  form,  of  about  40  feet  diameter  at  ihc  bafe, 
and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though  nosv 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  feven  and  a  half,  having  been 
under  cultivation  about  a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it 
was  covered  with  trees  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  and 
round  the  bafe  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and 
width,  from  whence  the  earth  hadbeen  taken  of  which 
the  hillock  was  formed.  I  firfl  dug  fuperficially  iu  fe- 
veral  parts  of  it,  and  came  to  collections  of  human 
bones,  at  different  depths,  from  fix  inches  to  three  feet 
below  the  furface.  Thefe  were  laying  in  the  utmoft 
confufion,  fome  vertical,  fome  oblique,  fome  horizon- 
tal, and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compafs,  entan- 
gled, and  held  together  in  cluflers  by  the  earth.  Bones 
of  the  mod  diftant  parts  were  found  together  ;  as,  for 
inflance,  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot  in  the  hollow  of 
a  fkuU,  many  flcuUs  would  fometimes  be  in  contad,  ly- 
ing on  the  face,  on  the  fide,  on  the  back,  top  or  bot- 
tom, fo  as  on  the  whole  to  give  the  idea  of  bones  emp- 
tied promifcrtoudy  from  a  bag  or  baflcct,  and  covered 
over  with  earth,  without  any  attention  to  their  order. 
The  bones  of  which  the  grcatell  numbers  remained, 
were  flcuUs,  jaw-bones,  teeth,  the  bones  of  the  arms, 
thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  hands.  A  few  ribs  remained, 
fome  vertebras  of  the  neck  and  fpine,  without  their  pro- 
cures, and  one  inftance  only  of  the  bone  which  ferves 
as  a  bafe  to  the  vertebral  column.  The  flcuUs  were  fo 
tender,  that  they  generally  fell  to  pieces  on  being 
touched.  The  other  bones  were  ftronger.  There 
were  fome  teeth  which  were  judged  to  be  fnialler  than 
ihofe  of  an  adult  ;  a  fkuU  which,  on  a  (light  veiw,  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  an  infant,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on 
being  taken  out,  fo  as  to  prevent  fatisfaJlory  examina- 
tion ;  a  rib,  and  a  fragment  of  theunder-jaw  of  a  per- 
fon  about  half  grown;  another  rib  of  an  infant ;  and 
part  of  the  jaw  of  a  child,  which  had  not  yet  cut  its 
teeth.  This  lad  fumifhing  the  mod  dccifivc  proof  of 
the  burial  of  children  here,  I  was  particular  in  my  at- 
tention to  it.  It  was  part  of  the  right  half  of  the  un- 
der jaw.  The  proceflcs  by  which  it  was  articulated  to 
the  temporal  bones  were  entire  ;  and  the  bone  itfelf 
firm  to  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  which,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  judge,  was  about  the  place  of  the  eyc-tooih. 
Its  upper  edge,  wherein  would  have  been  the  fockets 
of  the  teeth,  was  perfeJlly  fmooth.  Meafuriiig  it 
with  that  of  an  adult,  by  placing  th,-ir  hinder  proccf- 
fes  together,  its  broken  end  extended  to  the  penulti- 
mate grinder  of  the  adult.  This  bone  was  white,  all 
the  others  of  a  fand  colour.  The  bonts  of  infants  be- 
ing fi)ft,  they  probably  decay  fooner,  which  might  be 
the  caufe  fo  few  were- found  here.  I  procredcd  then 
to  make  a  perpendicular  cut  through  the  body  of  the 
barrow,  that  I  might  examine  its  internal  llrui5liirc. 
This  paflcd  about  three  feet  from  its  centre,  was  cpcn- 
cd  to  the  former  furface  of  the  eanh,  and  was  \\  idc 
enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through  and  examine  its 
fides.  At  the  bottom,  that  is,  on  the  level  of  the 
circumjacent  plain,  I  found  bo.ics  :  above  ihcfc  a  few 
Hones,  brought  from  a  cliffa  quarter  of  a  mile  off",  and 
Voj,.  Hi. 


from  the  river  one-eigth  of  a  mile  off;  then  a  large  Barrcc- 
interval  of  eanh,  then  a  flratum  of  bones,  and  fo  on.  il 
At  one  end  of  the  ftclion  were  four  ftrata  of  bones  ,.  ^'^"y- 
plainly  diflinguilhable  ;  at  tlie  other,  three  ;  tlie  Hrata 
in  one  part  not  ranging  with  thofe  in  another.  The 
bones  neareft  the  furface  were  leaf!  decayed.  No  holes 
were  difcovered  in  any  of  them,  as  if  made  with  bul- 
lets, arrows,  or  oiber  weapons.  I  conjcdured  that 
in  this  barrow  might  have  b:;ena  thoufand  Ikeletoiis. 
Everyone  will  readily  feize  tlie  ci.cu:iidances  above 
related,  which  militate  againA  the  op.nion  that  it  co- 
vered the  bones  only  of  perfons  fallen  in  battle  ;  and 
againfl  tiie  tradition  alfo  which  would  make  it  the  com- 
mon fepulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  the  bidies  were 
placed  upright,  and  touching  each  other.  Appear- 
ances certainly  indicate  that  it  has  derived  both  ori- 
gin and  growth  from  the  accuflomary  collection  of 
bones,  and  depofition  of  them  together  ;  that  the  firft 
collection  had  been  depofited  on  the  commmon  fur- 
face of  the  earth  ;  a  few  ftones  put  over  it,  and  then 
a  covering  of  earth  ;  that  the  fecond  had  been  laid  on 
this,  had  covered  more  or  Icfs  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  bones,  and  was  then  alfo  covered  witli 
earth,  and  fo  on.  The  following  are  the  particular 
circumftances  which  give  it  this  afpeft.  i.  The  num- 
ber of  bones.  2.  Their  confufed  pofition.  5.  Their 
being  in  different  flrata.  4.  The  ftrata  in  one  part 
having  no  correfpondence  with  ihofc  in  another.  5. 
The  different  dates  of  decay  in  thefe  ftrata,  which  feem 
to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  time  of  inhumation.  6. 
The  exirtence  of  infant  bones  among  them.  But  on 
whatever  occafion  they  may  have  been  made,  they 
are  of  confiderable  notoriety  among  the  Indians  :  for 
a  party  pafTmg,  about  thii  ty  years  ago,  through  the 
part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is,  went  through 
the  woods  directly  to  it,  without  any  indruflions  or 
enquiry  ;  and  having  daid  about  it  fome  time,  with 
cxpreflions  which  were  conftrued  to  be  thofe  of  for- 
row,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had 
left  about  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  vifit,  and  pur- 
fued  their  journey.  There  is  another  barrow,  much 
refenibling  this  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  South 
branch  of  Shenandoah,  where  it  is  croffed  by  the  road 
leading  from  the  Rock-fifh  gap  to  Staunton.  Both 
ofthtfehave,  within  thefe  dozen  years,  been  cleared 
of  their  trees  and  put  under  cultivation,  are  much  re- 
duced in  their  height,  and  fpread  in  width,  by  the 
plough,  and  will  probably  difappear  in  time.  There 
is  another  on  a  hill  in  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Wood's  gap,  which  is  made  up  of 
fmall  dones  thrown  together.  This  has  been  opened 
and  found  to  contain  human  bones  as  the  others  do. 
There  arc  alfo  many  others  in  other  pans  of  the 
country." 

Bar  ROW,  in  the  fait- works, are  wicker-cafes,almodirt 
the  fliapeofa  fugar-loaf,  wherein  the  fait  is  put  to  drain. 

BLRRULET,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
bar,  or  the  one  half  of  the  clofet :  an  ufual  bearing  in 
coat  armour. 

BARRULY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  is  di- 
vided bar-ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  into 
feveral  parts. 


i: 


BARRY  (Girald),  commonly  called  Ciraidus  Cam- 
riifis,  \.  e.  Ciraid  cj  Wales,  an  hiftorian  and  eccle- 


fiadic 
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Barry,     fiaflic  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  was 

■     " '  bom  at  the  caClle  of  Mainarper,  near  Pembroke,  A.  D, 

1 1 46.     By  his  mother  he  was  defcended  from  the  prin- 
ces of  South  Wales  ;  and  his  father,  William  Barry, 
was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that  principality.     Being 
a  younger  brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was 
fent  to  St  David's,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle,  who  was  bilhop  of  that  fee.     He  acknowledges, 
in  his  hifiory   of  his  own  life  and  aftions,  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  was  too  playful ;  but  being  feverely  re- 
proached for  it  by  his  preceptors,  he  became  a  very 
hard  ftudent,  and  greatly  excelled  all  his  fchool-fellows 
in  learning.     When  he  was  about  20  years  of  age,  he 
was  fent,  A.  D.  1166,  for  his  further  improvement,  to 
the  univerfity  of  Paris  ;  where  he  continued  three  years, 
and  became,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  moll  ex- 
cellent rhetorician  ;  which  rendered  him  very  famous. 
On  his  return  into  Britain,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  obtained  feveral  benefices  both  in  England  and 
Wales.  Obferving,  with  much  concern,  that  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Welch,  were  very  backward  in  paying  the 
tithes  of  wool  and  cheefe,  which  he  was  afraid  would 
involve  them  in  eternal  damnation,  he  applied  to  Rich- 
ard archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  appointed   his 
legate  in  Wales  for  reftifying  that  diforder,  and  for  o- 
ther  purpofes.     He  executed  this  commifTion  with  great 
fpirit  ;   excommunicating  all,  without  diilinftion,  wlio 
refufed   to  fave  their  fouls  by  furrendering  the  titlies 
of  tlieir  cheefe  and  wool.  Not  fatisfied  with  enriching, 
he  alfo  atiemptcdioreform,  the  clergy,  and  dilated  the 
archdeacon  of  Brecliin  to  the  archbiHiop,  for  the  un- 
pardonable crime  of  matrimony  ;  and  the  poor  old  man, 
refiifing  to  put  away  his  wife,  was  deprived  of  his  arch- 
deaconry ;  which  was  bellowed  upon  our   zealous  Ic- 
pMte.     In  dilcharging  the  duties  of  this  new  ofHce,  he 
acted  with  great  vigour,  which  involved  him  in  many 
quarrels;  but,  if  we  may  believe  himfclf,  he  was  al- 
ways in  the  right,  and  always  vidlorions.     His  uncle, 
the  bifliop  of  St  David's,  dying  A.  D.    1176,  he  was 
eledled  his   faccellor  by  the  chapter  :  but  this  eleftion 
having  been  made  without  the  perniiffion,  and  contrary 
to  the   inclination  of  Henry  II.  our  author  prudently 
declined   to  infifl  upon  it,  and  went  again  to  Paris  to 
profecute  his  fludies,  particularly  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  theology.     He   fpeaks  with  great  raptures  of 
the  prodigious  fame  he  acquired  by  his  eloquent  decla- 
mations in  the  fchools,  and  of  the  crowded  audiences 
who  attended  them,  who  were  at  a  lofs  to  know  whe- 
ther the  fweetnefs  of  his  voice,  the  beauty  of  his  lan- 
guTge,  or  the  irrefillible  force  of  his  arguments,  were 
niofl  to  be  admired.     Having  fpent  about  four  years  at 
Paris,  he  returned  to  St  David's;  where  he  found  e- 
very  thing  in  confufion  ;  and  the  bifliop  being  expelled 
by  the  people,  he  was  appointed  adminiftrator  by  the 
archbilhopof  Canterbury,  and  governed  the  diocefc  in 
that  capacity  to  A.  D.  1 1 84,  when  the  bilhop  was  refto- 
red.     About  the  fame  time  he  was  called  to  court  by 
Henry   II.    appointed  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  fent 
into  Ireland  A.  D.  1 185,  witii  prince  John.     By  this 
prince  he  was  offered  the  united  bidioprics  of  Fernts 
and  Leighlin  ;  but  declined  tlieni,  and  employed  his 
time  in  collefting  materials  for  hisTopograpJjy,  of  Ire- 
land, and  his  Hiflory  of  the  conquell  of  that  ifland. 
Having  linilhed   his  Topography,  wliich  confided  of 
three  books,  he  publiflied  it  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1187, 
in  the  following  manner,  in  three  days.     On  the  firfl 


day  he  read  the  firfl  book  to  a  great  concourfe  of  peo-     Barry. 

pie,  and  afterwards    entertained  all  the  poor  of  the  ' ^' — 

town  ;  on  the  fecond  day  he  read  the  fecond  book,  and 
entertained  all  the  dodlors  and  chief  fcholars  ;  and,  on 
the  third  day,  he  read  the  third  book,  and  entertained 
the  younger  fcholars,  foldiers,  and  burgelles.  "  A  moll 
glorious  fpedacle  !  (fays  he)  which  revived  the  ancient 
times  of  the  poets,  and  of  which  no  example  had  been 
feen  in  England."  He  attended  Baldwin  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  progrefs  through  Wale:-,  A.  D. 
1186,  in  preaching  a  croifadc  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  ;  in  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  far  more 
fuccefsful  than  the  primate  ;  and  particularly,  that  the 
people  were  prodigioufly  affefted  vviih  his  Latin  fer- 
mons,  which  they  did  not  underflanJ,  melting  into 
tears,  and  coming  in  crowds  to  take  the  crofb.  Al- 
though Henry  U.  as  our  author  alliires  us,  entertained 
the  highefl  opinion  of  his  virtues  and  abilities  ;  yet  he 
never  would  advance  hiin  to  an\  higher  dignity  in  the 
church,  on  account  of  his  relation  to  the  princes  and 
great  men  of  Wales.  But  on  the  acccliion  01  Richard  I. 
(A.  D.  11S9),  hii  profptifts  of  preiernunt  became  bet- 
ter :  for  he  was  fent  for  by  that  Prirce  into  Wales  to 
preferve  the  peace  of  that  country,  and  was  even  joined 
in  commifTion  with  William  Longchairp,  biOiop  of 
Ely,  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  He  did 
not,  however,  improve  this  favourable  opportunity  ; 
refufng  the  bifliopric  of  Bangor  in  A.  D.  1190,  and 
that  of  Landaff  the  year  4jftcr,  having  fixed  his  heart 
on  the  fee  ol  St  David's,  the  bifliop  of  which  was  very 
old  and  infirm.  In  A.  D.  1192,  the  flaie  of  public 
affiiirs,  and  the  courfe  ofintcreltat  court,  became  lb 
unfavourable  to  our  author's  views,  that  he  determin- 
ed to  retire.  At  firft  he  rcfi»lved  to  return  to  Paris  to 
profecute  his  fludies  ;  but  meeting  with  foire  diflicnl- 
ties  in  this,  he  went  to  Lincoln,  where  "S^'illiam  de 
Monte  read  kclures  in  theology  with  great  applaufe. 
Here  he  fpent  about  fix  years  in  the  fludy  of  divinity, 
and  in  cnmpofuig  feveral  works.  The  fee  of  St  Da- 
vid's, which  had  long  been  the  great  objeft  of  his  am- 
bition, became  vacant,  A.  D.  1198,  and  brought  him 
again  upon  the  flage.  He  was  unaninioufly  ekifled  by 
the  chapter  ;  but  met  with  fo  powerful  an  adverfary  in 
Hubert  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  (wlio  oppofed  his 
promotion  with  great  violence)  that  it  involved  him  in 
a  litigation  which  lafied  five  years,  coll  him  three 
journeys  to  Rome,  at  a  great  expence,  and  in  which 
he  was  at  laft  defeated,  A.  D.  1203.  Soon  after  this 
he  retired  from  the  world,  and  fpent  the  lall  17  years 
of  his  life  in  a  Ikidious  privacy,  conipoling  many 
books,  of  which  we  have  a  very  corred  catalogue  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica.  That  Girald  of  Walts 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  aiftivity,  genius,  and  learning, 
is  undeniable  ;  but  thefc  and  his  other  good  qualities 
were  much  t-irniflied  by  his  infuflerable  vanity,  which 
miifl  have  been  very  offtndve  10  his  contemporaries,  as 
it  is  highly  difgufling  to  his  readers. 

BARRY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  di- 
vided bar-ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  tolide,  into 
an  even  number  of  partitions,  confiilingof  two  or  more 
tini5lures,  interchangeably  difpofcd  :  ii  is  tobeexprtil'ed 
in  the  blazon  by  the  word  ba>rj,  and  iheniimberof  pie- 
ces mii/l  be  fpccified  ;  but  if  the  divifions  be  odd,the  field 
murt;  be  firft  nained,  and  the  number  of  barsexprefled. 

BARRi'-Bendy  is  when  an  tfcutchcoii  is  divided  even- 
ly, bai'  and  bend-ways,  by  lines  drawn  tranfverfe  and 

diagonal, 
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Barralli    diagonal,   interchangeably   varying    the  tinctures  of 

i         which  it  confilts. 
Barianti. ^      B^RRi-Pily  is  whcn  a  coat  is  divided  by  feveral  lines 
drawn  obliquely  from  fide  to  fide,  where  they  form 
iicutc  angles, 

BARSA  (anc.  gcog.)  an  idand  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  in  the  Englilli  channel.  Itinerary :  Bafcpool 
according  to  fome ;  but  according  toothers,  Bardpy. 

BARSALLI,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  on 
the  river  Gambia,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  negroes  called 
Jaloffs.  The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  a  moft 
defpotic  monarchy;  all  people  being  obliged  to  pro- 
ilratc  thcmfelvcs  on  the  earth  when  any  of  the  royal 
family  makes  his  appearance.  In  time  of  war,  every 
foldier  has  his  (hare  of  the  booty,  and  the  king  but  a 
certain  proportion,  which  is  moderate,  confidcring  that 
if  he  pleafcd  he  might  keep  the  whole.  The  kingdom 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  over  which  go- 
vernors called  b'.tmsys  are  appointed  by  the  king.  Thefe 
bumeys  are  abfulute  within  their  jurifdictions  ;  but  they 
fcldom  carry  their  prerogative  fo  far  as  to  incur  tlie 
•diilike  of  the  people,  which  would  quickly  prove  fatal 
to  them.  The  Mahometan  religion  is  profeifed  by  the 
king  and  his  court,  though  little  regard  is  paid  to  that 
pare  of  the  impoflors  creed  which  forbids  the  ufe  of 
wine ;  for  the  king  cannot  live  without  brandy,  nor  is 
he  ever  more  devout  than  when  he  is  drunk.  When  his 
majefby  is  in  want  of  brandy,  or  other  necelFaries,  he 
fends  to  beg  of  the  governor  of  James-fort  that  he  will 
difpatch  a  boat  with  the  merchandize  he  has  occafion 
for;  and  to  purchafe  this  he  plunders  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  ind  feizcs  a  certain  number  of  his  fubjefts, 
whom  he  fells  for  (laves  to  the  Europeans  in  exchange 
for  their  commodities.  This  is  his  method  of  fupply- 
ing  himfelf  if  he  happens  to  be  at  peace  with  his 
neighbours  ;  for  which  reafon  the  people  arc  never  fo 
happy  as  when  at  war ;  and  hence  they  pnrfue  war 
with  great  vigour,  and  continue  it  with  obftinacy. — 
The  general  drefs  of  the  people  is  a  kind  of  loofe  calli- 
coc  furplicc,  that  hangs  down  below  the  knee  ;  which 
they  fomeiimes  plait  about  the  waidin  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  They  wear  a  great  number  of  gold  trinkets 
in  their  hair,  ears,  nofes,  and  round  their  necks,  arms, 
and  legs;  but  the  women  efpccially  are  fond  of  thefc 
ornaments.  The  king  of  Barfalli,  whom  Moore  faw 
in  1732,  had  a  prodigious  number  of  women:  but 
when  he  went  abroad  he  was  fcldom  attended  by  more 
than  two,  who  fecmed  to  be  drelTcd  out  in  the  whole 
finery  and  jewels  of  the  fcraglio.  He  had  likewifc  a 
number  of  brethren;  but  it  was  fcldom  that  lie  deigned 
to  fpeak  to  them :  if  he  ever  did  them  that  honour, 
they  were  forced  to  treat  him  with  the  fame  refpecft  as 
other  fifbjecfts,  and  fall  proftrate  on  the  earth  the  mo- 
ment they  came  into  his  prefcnce,  notwithflauding 
they  were  the  prefumptive  heirs  of  the  crown.  It  is 
indeed  ufual  for  tiie  king's  children  to  difputc  the  right 
of  fuccelTion  with  his  brethren,  and  the  longell  fword 
generally  carries  away  the  prize. 

BARSANTI  (Francifco),  an  eminent  mufical  per- 
former and  compofcr,  was  born  at  Lucca  about  the 
year  1690.  He  Audicd  the  civil  law  in  the  univerlity 
of  Padua  ;  but,  after  a  (hort  (lay  there,  chofc  mafic 
for  his  profclTion.  Accordingly  he  put  himfelf  under 
the  tuition  of  forae  of  the  ablcft  maftcrs  in  Italy;  and 
having  attained  to  a  conliderablc  degree  of  proficiency 
ill  the  fcicncc  of  practical  compofition,  took  a  rcf'oju- 


tion  to  fettle  in  England,  and  came  thither  with  Gc-  Bartas, 
niiniani,  who  was  alfo  a  Luccefe,  in  the  year  171 4-  ^^"tar. 
He  was  a  good  performer  on  the  hautboy,  ?nd  alfo  ' 
on  the  flute;  in  the  former  capacity  he  found  employ- 
ment in  the  opera  band,  and  in  the  latter  derived 
confidcrable  advantages  by  teaching.  He  publilhcd 
with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Burlington,  fix  folos  for 
a  flute  with  a  thorough-bafs,  and  afterwards  fix  folos 
for  a  German  flute  and  a  bafs.  He  alfo  made  into 
fonatas,  for  two  violins  and  a  bafs,  the  firft  fix  folos  of 
Geminiani.  He  continued  many  years  a  performer  at 
the  opera-houfe  :  at  length,  refleding  that  there  was  a 
profpccl  of  advantage  for  one  of  his  profelhon  in  Scot- 
land, he  went  thither ;  and,  with  greater  truth  than 
the  fame  is  alTerted  of  David  Rizzo,  may  be  faid  to 
have  meliorated  the  muhc  of  tliat  country,  by  collec- 
ting and  making  bafTes  to  a  great  number  of  the  moll 
popular  Scots  tunes.  About  the  year  1750,  Barfanti 
returned  to  England  ;  but,  being  advanced  in  years, 
he  was  glad  to  be  taken  into  the  opera  band  as  a  per- 
former on  the  tenor  violin  ;  and  in  the  fummer  feafoa 
into  that  of  Vauxhall.  At  this  time  he  publidied  12 
Concertos  for  violins;  and,  flionly  after,  Sei  Antifone, 
in  which  lie  endeavoured  to  imitate  tlie  ftyle  of  Pa- 
leftrina,  and  the  old  compofers  of  motets:  but  from 
thefe  publications  fo  little  profit  refulted,  that,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  the  induftry  and  oeconomy 
of  an  excellent  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  fludies  and  labours  of  a  daughter,  whom 
he  had  qualified  for  the  profcflion  of  a  finger,  but  whois 
now  anaftrefs  atCovent-Garden,  were  hischieffupport. 

BARTAS  (William  de  Saluflc  du),  a  French  poet, 
who  lived  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  employed  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horfe  in  Gafcony, 
under  the  marechal  de  Martignan.  He  was  a  Calvi- 
nifl;  and  died  in  lipo,  aged  46.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  poems  ;  themoil  famousof  which  are,  i. The 
Week,  or  the  Creation  of  the  World,  in  feven  books, 
2.  The  Poem  of  Judith  ;  and,  3.  The  Battle  of  Ivry, 
gained  by  Henry  IV.  in  1590.  Du  Bartas  wrote  in 
a  bombaft  ftyle. 

BARTAR,  or  Truck,  is  the  exchanging  of  one 
commodity  for  another.  The  word  comes  from  tlie 
Spanifh  harator,  to  deceive  or  circumvent  in  bargaining, 
periiaps  bccaufc  thofe  who  deal  this  way  ufually  en- 
deavour to  over-reach  one  another. 

To  tranfact  properly,  the  price  of  one  of  the  com- 
modities, .ind  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  other,  mult 
be  found  cither  by  practice,  or  by  the  rule  of  three. 

QucJI.  I.  How  many  pounds  of  cotton,  at  9d.  per 
lb.  mufl  be  given  in  bartar  for  13C.  5  Q;  141b.  of 
pepper,  at  2I.  i6s.  per  C. .' 

FirJI.     Find  the  price  or  value  of  tlie  commodity 
■  whofe  quantity  is  given  as  follows : 


C.     H  lb.     L.  s. 

13     3  14  at  2  i6 

26 

21. 

10     8 

i6s. 

I     8 

2  a- 

14 

4  lb. 

7 

L.^S   17 

Sfco/zr"- 


BAR 
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Bartar         Secondly,   Find  how  much  cottoiij    at  9d.  fer  lb. 


IJarthiut. 


38 1.  17s.  will  purchafe  as  under: 


d. 
If9 

lb.       L.   s 
:  I   ::  38  17 
20 

777 
12 

9)9324( 

j^nf.  1036  lb.—  ^     I 

If  the  above  qaeftion  be  wrought   decimally,  the 
operation  may  fland  as  follows : 
C.      L.  C. 

If  I   :  3.8  ::  13.875 
2.8 


I I 1000 
27750 


lb. 


.0375)38.8500(1036  =  9 
37.5- •• 


I  Jnf. 


1350 
I125 


2250 
2250 


The  value  or  price  of  the  goods  received  and  deli- 
vered in  bartar  being  always  equal,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  prodiid  of  the  quantities  received  and  delivered, 
multiplied  in  their  refpeiflive  rates,  will  be  equal. 

Hence  arifes  a  rule  which  may  be  ufed  with  advan- 
tage in  working  feveral  queftions;  namely,  Multiply 
the  given  quantity  and  rate  of  the  one  commodity,  and 
the  produft  divided  by  the  rate  of  the  other  commodity 
quotes  the  quantity  fought ;  or  divided  by  the  quantity 
quotes  the  rate. 

Qjteft.  2.  How  many  yards  of  linen,  at  4  s.  per 
yard,  fliould  I  have  in  bartar  for  120  yards  of  velvet, 
at  15  s.  6d.  ? 

Yds.         Six/).  Sixp.     Yds. 

120  X     31  =  3720,  and  8)3720(459  y^K/. 

BARTH,  or  Barf  (John),  a  brave  filherman  of 
Dunkirk,  who  rofe  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral ;  and  is 
celebrated  for  his  fignal  valour  and  naval  exploits,  in 
the  annals  of  France.     He  died  in  1 702,  aged  51. 

BARTHIUS  (Gafpar),  a  very  learned  and  copious 
writer,  born  at  Cnflrin  in  Brandenburgh,  the22dof 
June  1576.  Mr  Baillet  has  infertcd  him  in  his  £"«- 
fa/is  Celebris  f  where  he  tells  us,  that  at  12  years  of  age 
he  trandated  David's  Pfalnis  into  Latin  verfe  of  every 
meafiire,  and  publithed  feveral  Latin  Poems.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (who  was  profeffor  of  civil  law  at 
Francfort,  counfellor  to  the  eledor  of  Bandenburg, 
and  his  chancellor  at  Ciiltrin),  he  was  fent  to  Gotha, 
then  to  Eifenacb,  and  afterwards,  according  to  cullom, 
went  through  all  the  different  iinivcrfitics  in  Germany. 
When  he  had  finidied  his  fiudies,  he  began  his  travels ; 
he  vifited  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland, 
improving  himfelf  by  the  converiation  and  works  of 
the  learned  iix  every  country.     IJe  iladied  the  modcrj) 


as  well  as  ancient  languages,  and  his  tranflations  from  Battlioli^ia* 

the  Spanifh  and  French  fliow  that  he  was  not  content  " " ' 

with  a  fnperficial  knowledge.  Upon  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Lcipfic,  where  he  led 
a  retired  life,  his  paffion  for  ftudy  having  made  him  re- 
nounce all  fort  of  employment.  He  wrote  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  books;  the  princpal  of  which  arc,  i.  His  ^d- 
verfaria,  a  large  volume  in  folio ;  the  fecond  and  third 
volumes  of  which  he  left  in  manufcript.  2.  A  Tranf- 
lation  of  iEncas  Gazasus.  3.  A  lagc  volume  of  Notes 
upon  Claudian,  in  4to.  4.  Three  large  volumes  up- 
on Statius,  &c.  He  died  at  Leipfic,  in  1658,  aged 
71- 

BARTHOLINUS  (Cafpar),  a  learned  phyficiati 
and  anatomift  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Malmoe, 
a  town  in  the  province  of  Schonen,  which  then  be- 
longed to  Denmark.  At  three  years  of  age  he  had 
fuch  a  quick  capacity,  that  in  14  days  he  learned  to 
read;  and  in  his  13th  year  he  compofed  Greek  and 
Latin  orations,  and  pronounced  them  in  public.  When 
he  was  about  18  he  went  to  the  univerfity  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  afterwards  ftudied  at  Roftock  and  Wirtem^^ 
berg.  He  next  fct  out  upon  his  travels  ;  during  which 
he  ncgleded  no  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  at 
the  ditierent  univcrfities  to  which  he  came,  and  every 
where  receiving  marks  of  refpedt.  He  was  in  161 3 
chofen  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  that  univerfity,  which  he 
enjoyed  11  years;  when,  falling  into  a  dangerous  ill- 
nefs,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  it  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to 
reflore  him,  he  would  folely  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  divinity.  He  recovered,  and  kept  his  word;  and 
foon  after  obtained  the  profefforlhip  of  divinity,  and 
the  canonry  of  Rofchild.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
July  1629,  after  having  written  feveral  fmall  works, 
chiefly  on  metaphyfics,  logic,  and  rhetoric, 

Bartholinds  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  in 
1 6 16.  After  ftudying  fome  years  in  his  own  country, 
he  in  1637  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  ftudied  phyfic 
during  three  years.  He  then  travelled  into  France ; 
and  refided  two  years  at  Paris  and  Montpclicr,  in  or- 
der to  improve  himfelf  under  the  famous  phyficians  of 
thofe  univerfities.  Afterwards  going  to  Italy,  he  con- 
tinued three  years  at  Padua;  and  at  length  went  to 
Bafd,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  i)hi- 
lofophy.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen; 
wherein  1647  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  ma- 
thematics; and  next  year  was  nominated  to  the  ana- 
tomical chair,  an  employment  better  fuited  to  his  ge- 
nius and  inclination  ;  which  he  difcharged  with  great 
adiduity  for  13  years,  and  diftingitiihed  himfelf  by  ma- 
king feveral  difcoveries  with  refpedl  to  the  lafteal  veins 
and  lymphatic  vcffels.  His  clofe  application,  however, 
liaving  rendered  his  conftitution  very  infirm,  he,  in 
1661,  refigned  his  chair;  but  the  king  of  Denmark 
allowed  him  the  title  of  honorary  prof ejfor.  He  now 
retired  to  a  little  eftatc  he  had  purchafed  at  Hagcfted, 
near  Copenhagen,  where  he  hoped  to  have  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  but 
his  houfe  being  burnt  in  1650,  his  library,  with  all  his 
books  and  manufcripts  was  deftroyed.  In  confidcra- 
tion  of  this  lofs  the  king  appointed  him  his  phyfician, 
with  a  handfome  falary,  and  exempted  his  land  from 
all  taxes;  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  alfo  appointed 
hinv  their  librarian;  and,  in  167^,  the  king  did  him 

the 
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St  Bartho-  the  honour  to  give  him  a  feat  in  the  grand  conncil  of 

lomew's    Denmark.     He  wrote,  i.  Anaiomia  Cafpari  Bartholi- 

*^y        ;//  Parentis  iiovh  Ohpyvatiouibus  primum  locupletata, 

-,       V  8vo.  2.  De   I\Ionflrit  in    Nalitra    ir    Medecina,  410. 

.  3.  Di  Annitlis  V ctertim, prtefertiwD anoritvt Schedion , 

8vo.  ;  and  fcveral  other  works.     This  great  man  died 

on  the  4th  of  December,  1680. 

St  BARTHOLOMEW'S  day,  a  feAival  of  the 
Chriftian  charch,  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  Auguft. 
St  Bartholomew  was  one  of  the  twelve  Apoftlcs  ;  and 
is  cfteemed  to  be  the  fame  as  Nathanael,  one  of  the 
firft  difciples  that  came  to  Chrift. 

It  is  thought  this  apodlc  travelled  as  far  as  India, 
to  propagate  the  gofpel  ;  for  Eufcbiiis  relates,  that  a 
famous  philofopher  and  Chriftian,  named  Pantanus, 
defiring  to  imitate  the  apoftolical  zeal  in  propagating 
the  faith,  and  travelling  for  that  purpofe  as  far  as  in- 
dia,  found  there,  among  thofe  who  yet  retained  the 
knowledge  of  Chrift,  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  writ- 
ten, as  the  tradition  aflcrts,  by  St  Bartholomew,  one 
of  the  twelve  apoftles,  when  he  preached  the  gofpel  in 
that  country.  From  thence  he  returned  to  the  more 
northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  and  preached  to  the 
people  of  Hierapolis  ;  then  in  Lycaonia  ;  and  laftly  at 
Albania,  a  city  upon  the  Cafpi^in  Sci  ;  where  his  en- 
deavours to  reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry  were 
crowned  with  martyrdom,  he  being  (according  to  feme 
writers)  flea'd  alive,  and  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
wards.— There  is  mention  made  of  a  Gofpel  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, in  the  preface  to  Origen's  Homilies  on  St 
Luke,  and  in  the  preface  to  St  Jerome's  commentary 
on  St  Matthew  :  but  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
fpurious,  and  is  placed  by  pope  Gelafuis  among  the 
apocryphal  books. 

Bartholomew  (St),  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands 
belonging  to  the  French,  who  fent  a  colony  thither  in 
1645.  It  is  about  24  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  a 
good  haven.     W.  Long.  62.  15.  N.  Lat.  18.  6. 

BARTHOLOMITES,  a  religious  order  founded 
at  Genoa  in  the  year  J307;  but  the  monks  leading 
very  irregular  lives,  the  order  was  fupprefled  by  pope 
Innocent  X.  in  1650,  and  their  eflTefts  were  confifca- 
ted.  In  the  church  of  the  monaftery  of  this  order  at 
Genoa  is  prefcrved  the  image  which  it  is  pretended 
Chrift  fent  to  king  Abgarus.     See  Abgarcs. 

BARTOLOCCI  (Julius),  a  learned  monk,  and 
profelTor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome,  was  born  at  CelciK),  in 
161 3  ;  and  diftingniftied  himfelf  by  writing  an  ex- 
cellent Hebrew  and  Latin  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  and  writings,  in  4  vols  folio,  a  continuation  of 
which  was  performed  by  Imbonati  his  diCciple.  He 
died  in  1687. 

BARTOLOMEO  (Francifco),  a  celebrated  pain- 
ter, born  at  Savignano,  a  village  10  miles  from  Flo- 
fence,  in  the  year  1462,  was  the  difciplc  of  Cofimo 
Roflelli,  but  was  much  more  beholden  to  the  works  of 
Lconardi  da  Vinci  for  his  extraordinary  (kill  in  paint- 
ing. He  was  well  verfed  in  the  fundamentals  of  dcfign. 
Raphael,  after  quitting  the  fchool  of  Pcrugino,  ap- 
plied to  this  maflfr  ;  and  under  him  fludicd  the  rules 
of  pcrfpfiJlive,  wiih  the  art  of  managing  and  uniting 
liiscoli)  rs.  In  the  year  ijoo,  he  turned  Dominican 
friar  ;  and  fomc  time  after  was  fent  by  his  fnperiors  to 
the  convent  of  .St  Martin,  in  Florence.  He  painted 
both  portraits  and  hillorics  ;   but  his  fcrupulous  con- 
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fciencc  would  hardly  ever  fufTer  him  to  draw  naked  fi- 
gures, though  nobody  undcrflood  them  better.  He 
died  in  1517,  aged  48. 

BARTON,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire,  feated  on  the 
river  Humber,  where  there  is  a  confiderable  ferry  to 
pafs  over  into  York/hire.     W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat. 

53-  40. 

BARTSIA,  PAINTED  CUP  :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 


Bjrton 
Bat. 


plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Pcrfonata.  The  calyx  is  bilbous,  emargi- 
nated  and  coloured  ;  the  corolla  lefs  coloured  than  the 
calyx,  with  its  upper  lip  longer  than  the  under  one. 
The  vifcofa  or  marlhy,  called  alfo  yellow  ?!iarjh  eye- 
bright,  was  found  by  Mr  Lightfoot  in  bogs  and  marfliy 
places  about  Loch-Goyl,  near  Loch-Long  in  the  di- 
ftriift  of  Cowal  iu  Argylelhire.  The  plant  is  about 
tenor  twelve  inches  high,  with  an  ered  flalk  downy 
and  unbranched:  the  leaves  arc  fefrile,fpear-fhaped,  and 
a  little  vifcous;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  plant 
dries  black.  It  is  likewife  found  in  marfliy  places  ia 
Cornwall  in  England.  The  Alpina,  or  mountain  eye- 
bright  cow-wheat,  hath  heart-fliaped  leaves  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  bluntly  ferrated,  with  purple  bloflbms  in 
leafy  fpikes.  It  is  likewife  a  native  of  Britafh,  and  is 
found  near  rivulets  in  hilly  countries.  Sheep  and  goats 
cat  it.     There  are  two  other  fpecies. 

BARUCH  (the  prophecy  of),  one  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  fubjoined  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tcfla- 
mcnt.  Baruch  was  the  fon  of  Neriah,  who  was  the  dif- 
ciple  am'  amanuenlls  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  has 
been  reckoned  part  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  and  is  of- 
ten cited  by  the  ancient  fathers  as  fuch.  J'ofephus  tells 
us,  Baruch  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family  ;  and  it  is 
faid  in  the  book  itfelf,  that  he  wrote  this  prophecy  at 
Babylon  ;  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  in  what  language  this  prophecy  was  ori- 
ginally written.  There  are  extant  three  copies  of  iij 
one  in  Greek,  the  other  two  in  Syriac  ;  but  which  of 
thefe,  or  whether  any  one  of  them,  be  the  original,  is 
uncertain. 

BARULES,  in  church-hiftory,  certain  heretics, 
who  held,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  only  a  phantom  of 
a  body  ;  that  fouls  were  created  before  the  world,  and 
that  they  lived  all  at  one  time. 

BARUTH,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Syria, 
with  a  Chriflian  church  of  the  Neftorian  pcrfuafion. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  fine  fertile  foil,  but  is  inconfidcrablc 
now  to  what  it  was  formerly.  E.  Long.  34.  20.  N. 
Lat.  33.  30. 

Baruth,  an  Indian  mcafure,  containing  17  gantans; 
It  ought  to  weigh  about  three  pounds  and  an  half  Eng- 
lifli  avoirdupois. 

BARYTONUM,  in  the  Greek  grammar,  denores 
■a  verb,  which  having  no  accent  marked  on  the  laft  fyl- 
lable,  a  grave  accent  is  to  be  underftood.  In  Italian 
niufic,  barytoiia  anfwcrs  to  our  common  pitch  of  bafs. 

BAS    CHEVALIER.      See  BACHELOR. 

BAS-Relief.     See  Basso- Relievo. 

Bas  (James  Philip  le)  a  modern  French  engraver^ 
by  whom  we  have  fome  excellent  prints.  His  great 
force  feems  10  lie  inlandfcapcs  and  fmall  figures,  which 
he  executed  in  a  fuperior  manner.  His  (lyle  of  en- 
graving is  extremely  neat  ;  but  yet  lie  proves  the  free- 
dom of  the  etching,  and  harmonizes  the  whole  wiihi 
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Bifaitts.  the  gi-aver  and  dry  point.  We  have  alfo  a  variety  of 
pretty  vignettes  by  this  artift.  He  flonriflied  about  the 
middle  of  the  prefent  century  ;  but  we  have  no  account 
of  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death. 

BASALTES,  (from  bafal,  "  iron/'  or  0=c<raKi^a, 
dilige7iter  exa77i!i2o),  in  natural  hiftory,  an  heavy,  hard 
ftone,  chiefly  black  or  green,  conllfting  of  prifmatic 
cryflals,  the  number  of  whofe  fides  is  uncertain.  The 
Englifh  miners  call  it  cockle  ;  the  German  fchoerl.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  3000  or  upwards 
to  1000.  It  frequently  contains  iron;  and  confifts 
either  of  particles  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  or  of  a 
fparry,  llriated,  or  fibrous  texture.  It  has  a  flinty 
hardnefs,  is  infoluble  by  acids,  and  is  fufible  by  fire. 
The  following  is  an  analyfis  of  fome  bafal tes  by  Mr 
Bergman  ;  and  as  the  refemblance  of  it  to  lava  will  be 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  fhall  here  contraft  this  analyfis  with  that  of 
lava  by  the  fame  author. 

Bafaltes,  100  parts  con-  Lava^  100  parts  contains 
tains 

Siliceous  earth  50  Siliceous  earth 

Argillaceous  15  Argillaceous 

Calcareous  8  Calcareous 

Magnefia  2  Iron 

Iron  25 

The  mod  remarkable  property  of  this  fubftance  is 
its  figure,  being  never  found  in  ftrata,  like  other  marbles, 
but  always  ftanding  up  in  the  form  of  regular  angular 
columns,  compofed  of  a  number  of  joints,  one  placed 
upon,  and  nicely  fitted  to  another,  as  if  formed  by  the 
hands  of  a  fkilful  workman.     See  Plate  XCII.  fig.  15. 

Bafaltes  was  originally  found  in  columns  in  Ethio- 
pia, and  fragments  of  it  in  the  river  Tmolus,  and 
fome  other  places.  We  now  have  it  frequently,  both 
in  columns  and  fmall  pieces,  in  Spain,  RnlTia,  Poland, 
near  Drefden,  and  in  Silefia  ;  but  the  noblefl  flore  in 
the  world  feems  to  be  that  called  the  Giant's  Caufe- 
way  in  Ireland,  and  StafFa,  one  of  the  wcftern  ifles  of 
Scotland*.  Great  quantities  of  bafaltes  are  likewife 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  ^tna  in  Sicily, 
of  Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  of  the  volcano  in  the  ifland 
of  Bourbon.  Thefe  are  the  only  three  adive  volcanoes 
in  whofe  neighbourhood  it  is  to  be  met  with  ;  but  it  is 
alfo  found  in  the  extinguifhed  volcanoes  in  Italy,  though 
not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

In  Ireland  the  bafaltes  rifes  far  up  the  country,  runs 
into  tlie  fea,  crofTes  at  the  bottom,  and  rifes  again  on 
the  oppofite  land.  In  Staffa  the  whole  end  of  the 
iiland  is  fupported  by  natural  ranges  of  pillars,  moftly 
above  50  feet  high.  Handing  in  natural  colonnades, 
according  as  the  bays  and  points  of  land  have  formed 
themfelves,  upon  a  firm  bafis  of  folid  unformed  rock. 
Above  thefe,  the  ftratum,  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or 
furface  of  the  ifland,  varies  in  thicknefs,  as  the  ifland 
itfelf  is  formed  into  hills  or  valleys,  each  hill,  which 
hangs  over  the  valleys  below,  forming  an  ample  pedi- 
ment. Some  of  thefe,  above  60  feet  in  thicknefs  from 
the  bafe  to  the  point,  are  formed  by  the  doping  of  the 
hill  on  eaeh  fide,  almoft  into  the  fliape  of  thofc  tifcd  in 
architeciure. 

The  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Cafeway  have  been  very 
particularly  defcribed  and  examined.  The  mod  ac- 
curate account  of  them  is  to  be  met  v.ith  in  a  work 
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intitled,  "  Letters  concerning  the  northern  coaft  of  Bafalte*. 
the  county  of  Antrim  ;"  from  which  tlie  followingpar-  "^—v— — ' 
ticulars relative  to  the  prefent  fubjed:  are  extraded.  r 

"   I.  The  pillars  of  the  Cafeway  are  fmall,  not  very  Particular 
much  exceeding  i  foot  in  breadth  and   30  in  length  ;  account  of 
fliarply  defined,  neat  in  their  articulation,  with  con- ''^^  P^'*^"* 
cave  or  convex  terminations  to  each  point.     In  many 
of  the  capes  and  hills  they  are  of  a  larger  fize  ;  more  PI.  XcHI. 
imperfect  and  irregular  in  their  figure  and  articulation,  fig- 1> 
having  often  flat   terminations   to   their  joints.      At 
Fairhead  they  are  of  a  gigantic  magnitude,  fometimes 
exceeding  5  feet  in  breadth  and  100  in  length  ;  often- 
times apparently  deflitute  of  joints  altogether.     Thro* 
many  parts  of  the  country,  this  fpecies  of  Hone  is  en- 
tirely rude  and  unformed,  feparatiug  in  loofe  blocks  ; 
in  which  ftatc  it  refembles  the  ftone  known  in  Sweden 
by  the  name  of  trappe. 

"  3.  The  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Caufcway  Hand  on 
the  level  of  the  beach  ;  from  whence  they  may  be  tra- 
ced through  all  degrees  of  elevation  to  the  fimimitof  the 
highefl  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

''  3.  At  the  Caufeway,  and  in  moll  other  places, 
they  Hand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  In  fome  of 
the  capes,  and  particularly  near  Ulhet  harbour,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Baghery,  they  lie  in  an  oblique  pofition.  At 
Doon  point  in  the  fame  ifland,  and  along  the  Balintoy 
fliore,  they  form  variety  of  regular  curves. 

"  4.  The  Hone  is  black,  clofe,  and  uniform  ;  the 
varieties  of  colour  are  blue,  reddifli,  and  grey  ;  and  of 
all  kinds  of  grain,  from  extreme  finenefs  to  thecoarfe 
granulated  appearance  of  a  flone  which  refembles  ini- 
perfeift  granite,  abounding  in  cryllals  of  fchorl  chiefly 
black,  though  fometimes  of  various  colours. 

"  5.  Though  the  flone  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  be 
in  general  compadt  and  homogeneous  ;  yet  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  upper  joint  of  each  pillar,  where 
it  can  be  afcertained  with  any  certainty,  is  always 
rudely  formed  and  cellular.  The  grofs  pillars  alfo  in 
the  capes  and  mountains  frequently  abound  in  thefe 
air-holes  through  all  their  parts,  which  fometimes  con- 
tain fine  clay,  and  other  apparently  foreign  bodies  : 
and  the  irregular  bafaltes  beginning  where  the  pillars 
ceafe,  or  lying  over  them,  is  in  general  extremely 
honey-combed;  containing  in  its  cells  cryflals  of  zeol- 
ite, little  morfels  of  fine  brown  clay,  fometimes  very 
pure  fteatite,  and  in  in  a  few  inflances  bits  of  agate."  ^ 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks  obferves,  that  the  bending  pillars  Account  of 
of  Stana  differ  confiderably  from  thofe  of  the  Giant's  thofe  in 
Caufeway.     In   StafFa,  they    lie   down  on  their  fides,  Staffa. 
each  forming  the  fegment  of  a  circle  ;    and  in  one 
place,  a  fmall  mafs  of  them  very  much  refembles  the 
ribsofafhip.     Thofe  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  which 
he  faw,  ran  along  the  face  of  a  high  cliff,  bent  flrangely 
in  the   middle,  as  if  unable,    at  their  firft  formation, 
while  in  a  foft  ftaie,  to  fupport  the  mafs  of  incumbent 
earth. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Racks  of 
^tna,  exhibit   very   magnificent  bafaltic   pillars.     A  theCyclops 
general  view  of  them  is  given  on  Plate  XCII.  fig.  2.  defcribed. 
where  a,  b,  c,  are  the  three  principal  rocks ;  e  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  anilland,  onehalf  of  which  is  compofed  of  la- 
va, on  abafeofbafaItes,ofnouncommon  nature  ;  above 
which  there  is  a  cnift  of  j'ozzolana,  combined   witli  a 
certain  white  calcareous  matter,  which  is  pretty  hard 
and  compaft  ;  and  which,  as  it  is  compofed  by  the  ac- 
tion 
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•^ ^— ^  wood.     The  rock,  at  fome  former  period,  became  fo 

hard  as  to  fpht  ;  and  the  clefts  were  then  filled  up  with 
a  very  hard  and  porous  matter  like  fcorice.  This  mat- 
ter afterwards  acquiring  new  liardnefs,  aifo  fplit,  lea- 
ving large  interlliccs,  which  in  their  turn  have  been 
filled  up  with  a  fpecies  of  compound  yellow  niaiter. 
The  illand  was  formerly  inhabited  ;  and  there  dill  re- 
mains a  flight  of  lleps  leading  from  the  ihore  to  the 
ruins  of  fonic  houfcs  which  appear  to  have  been  hewn 
in  the  rock. 

The  rock  b  has  the  ftrai';!,htefl:  and  moH  regular  co- 
lumns of  any.  Itisrepreff-n  rd  diftindtly  in  Plate  XCIV. 
lig.  I.  and  lik=wife  a  general  view  of  c  and  d,  with  the 
foot  of  yEtna  leading  to  Cutanea.  Thcfe  bafaltic  co- 
lumns, at  iirU  view,  feem  to  reicmblc  thofe  ot  the  Gi- 
ant's Caufcwav,  and  others  co>:)uionly  met  with  :  but  on 
a  nearer  infpcction,  we  tinJ  a  remarkable  difference; 
being  allembicJ  in  groups  otfive  orlix  about  one,  which 
ferves  as  their  comvnon  centre.  They  arc  of  various 
fizes  and  t'orms  ;  fomefquare,  others  hexagonal,  hep- 
tagonal,  or  oJlogonal.  One  half  of  this  rock  is  com- 
pofcd  of  perpendiciiLr  columns  ;  the  otiier  of  another 
fpecies  of  bafaUes  dilpofed  in  inclined,  and  alir.ofl  rec- 
tilinear, layers.  Thefe  are  in  concad  with  tlie  co- 
lumns, and  arc  as  clofcly  connected  with  tlieni  as  they 
are  with  one  another.  The  layers  are  longer  ai  the 
bafe  ihan  towards  the  lop  of  the  rock.  It  is  further  to 
be  lemu-ked,  that  moft  oi  ihefc  layers  are  fubdivided 
as  they  rife  upwards  ;  fo  that  towards  ihefc  upper  ex- 
tremities, one  layer  prefents  to  ihc  eye  fometimcs  one, 
fometimes  two,  and  fomeiin-cs  three,  divifioiis.  The 
fragments  of  bafalies  taken  off  from  thefe  layers  are  of 
arhomboidal  figure,  becaufc  the  layers  break  obliqae- 
Thefe  layers,  though  inclined  towards  the  ba.'e,  be- 
come almoll  perpendicular  towards  the  npper  part  of 
the  rock,  where  they  appear  united  in  a  point,  and 
overtop  moll  of  the  viliblc  and  elevated  parts  of  the  prif- 
maiic  columns.  Thcfe  columns  terminate  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ftair-cafc.  They  .appear 
even  to  rife  under  a  fpecies  of  clay  with  which  they  are 
covered  at  one  extremity,  till  they  reunite  themfclves 
with  the  point  which  is  formed  by  the  molt  elevated 
parts  of  the  layers  of  bafaltcs  befide  them. 

This  extraneous  matter  with  which  ihefe  columns 
arc  covered,  and  of  which  the  fummit  of  this  pyramid 
confifts,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the 
former,  compofing  the  upper  part  of  the  iiland  already 
dcfcribed. 

The  bafaltcs  of  that  ifland  has  one  particularity,  viz. 
that  ic  is  full  of  fmall  cryflals   of  about  the  fize  of 
peas.     Thefe  appearnolefs beautiful  than  rock-cryftal; 
but  they  are  much  fofter,  and  yield  even  to  the  aftion 
of  the  air.     We  fee  here  large  fragments  of  bafaltes 
which  were  formerly  full  of  cryflals,  but  deftroyed  by 
time.     They  are  now  not  unlike  a  fponge,  from  the 
great  number  of  holes  which  appear  all  over  their  fur- 
face.     Thofe  pieces  of  bafaltes  which  contain  moft  of 
ihcfc  cryflals  arc  not  fo  hard  as  thofe  which  contain 
8         fewer  of  them. 
Bifaltcs  on      The  promontory  of  Cartel  d'laci,  which  terminates 
the  pro-       tlie  bafis  of  ilitna,   is  almoft  entirely  compofcd  of  ba- 
the"ciiftt?  '^'f^^'  ^"'  °^  ^  •'^'"'^  very  different  from  the  former.  It 
d'Uci  de-    conliits  of  a  great  number  of  cylinders  from  the  diamc- 
knbed.  2 


meter  of  fix  inches  to  that  of  twenty  feet.  Some  of  iiafaltes, 
thefe  are  folid,  others  hollow  like  cannon  ;  fome  ex-  '  '^  ' 
tended  in  layers,  others  fimilar  to  carrots  of  tobacco 
confifting  of  a  luimber  of  pieces  fqneezed  together. 
Some  ot  thefe  cylinders  are  Itraight,  others  curved  into 
a  variety  of  forms.  Some  look  like  globes  inclofcd  in 
the  rocks ;  and  in  the  frartures  of  thefe  globes  we  per- 
ceive the  ftrata  of  which  they  arc  compofcd. 

Fig.  2.  rcprefents  the  bafaltes  at  the  foot  of  this 
promontory  on  the  fouth  fide.  Tlie  little  mounts 
into  which  it  appears  to  be  collcifted,  are  fometimes 
only  one  French  foot  in  diameter,  fometimes  fix.  They 
are  compofcd  of  fmall  prifms  or  needles,  or  of  cubic 
trapezoids,  and  confift  of  a  matter  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  dirty  lava.  It  is  made  of  up  of  pozzolana,  con- 
folidatcd  by  a  certain  liquid,  which  while  it  has  com- 
municated folidity  to  the  pozzolana,  h^s  at  the  fame 
time  fuflercd  that  fubftaiice  to  flirink  corlidcrably,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  large  chinks  between  the  pie- 
ces of  bafaltes,  which  are  thus  formed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  liquid  on  the  pozzolana.  It  aj)pcars  alfo  to 
have  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  clay  with  which  tiie  pro- 
montory is  covered  ;  which  has  become  hard  in  its 
turn,  and  whi(h  has  alio  fpiit  into  chinks  that  appear 
to  contain  a  kind  of  hard  miatter. 

I'hefe  defcriptions  «iid  figiires  will  ferve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  bafaltcs,  which  is  now 
generally  accounted  a  kind  of  marble.  Wallerius  con- 
liders  it  as  a  fpecies  of  the  corneous  or  hoin  rock  ;  and 
Croniledt  enumerates  it  among  thou-  fubftanci  s  which  9 
he  ':z\h garnet  earths.  The  largcll  block  of  this  llone  Bafaltcs 
that  ever  was  feen,  was  placed,  according  toPlmy,  by  uf^din  dif- 
Vefpafian  in  the  temple  of  peace.     It  leprefented    the 
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figure  of  Nilus,  with  16  children  playing  auout  it,  de- 
noting as  many  cubits  of  the  rife  of  the  river.  The 
ftaiue  of  Memnon,  in  the  temple  of  Ser:;pis  at  Thebes, 
which  founded  at  the  r'fing  ot  the  fun,  was  alfo  made 
of  the  lame  material,  if  we  may  believe  this  author. 
Moft  of  the  Egyptian  figures  are  likewil'e  made  of  ba- 
faltes. Some  of  the  ancients  call  it  Lapis  Lydius, 
from  Lydia,  w  here  it  feems  it  was  formerly  found  in 
grcateft  abundance.  The  moderns  denominate  it  the 
tcnch-Jioiic,  as  being  ufed  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  10 

Various  fiibftances  are  found  intermixed  with  ba-  Subftancta 
fahes  ,  uf  which  Mr  Hamilton,  in  the  letters  above- "^'^^'' ^''^ 
mentioned,  enumerates  the  following.  i.  Exten- '^ 
five  layers  of  red  ochre,  varying  in  all  degrees 
from  a  dull  ferruginous  colour  to  a  bright  red,  an- 
fwering  vrry  well  for  coarfe  painting.  2.  Veins  of 
iron  ore,  lomctimes  very  rich,  commonly  of  a  very 
brown  or  rcddilh  caft,  at  other  times  of  a  blue  colour. 
3.  Steatites,  generally  of  a  greenilh  foapy  appearance, 
more  rarely  of  a  pure  while,  and  railing  an  inipcrfeiH; 
(aponaceous  froth  when  agitated  with  water.  4.  Zeo- 
lite, of  a  bright  and  pure  white  colour  ;  in  mafles,  va- 
rying in  weight  from  a  grain  to  a  pound  ;  generally 
difpofed  in  cavities  of  the  cellular  bafaltes  ;  often  af- 
feding  a  cryftallizaiion,  in  whicli  the  fibres  proceed  as 
rays  from  a  centre  ;  and  in  fome  indances  have  a  beau- 
tiful fpangled  appearance,  refcmbling  that  of  thililc- 
down.  The  moft  remarkable  property  of  this  fub- 
ftance  is,  that  wiih  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  but  efpe- 
cially  with  that  of  nitre,  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mixture 
in  the  coiirfc  of  a  few  hours.     5.  Peperiiio  ftonc,  a 
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friaWe  matrix  of  indurated  clay  and  iron,  ftiidded  with 
little  bits  of  zeolite  or  other  fubfi:ances  ;  and  which  in 
often  of  a  reddifli  burnt  colour.  6.  Pumice  llone 
of  a  black  colour,  containing  iron  not  entirely  dephlo- 
gidicated,  but  ftill  afting  on  the  magnetical  needle. 

Thefe  fabllances  are  met  with  among  the  bafaltes 
of  the  Giant's  Caiifeway  in  Ireland.  In  other  places 
its  attendants  may  perhaps  vary  according  to  circum- 
itances.  The  bafaltes  itfelf  has  been  confidered  by 
fome  as  a  cryftallization  from  water  ;  but  others  ftre- 
nuoufly  maintain  that  it  is  only  a  fpecies  of  lava,  and 
in  defence  of  thefe  opinions  very  confiderable  difputes 
have  been  carried  on.  The  following  is  a  fiate  of  the 
arguments  on  both  fides  from  Mr  Hamilton's  treatife 
already  mentioned. 

In  fupport  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  bafaltes  It 
has  been  argued, 

1.  That  it  agrees  almofl  entirely  with  lava  in  its  ele- 
mentary principles,  in  its  grain,  the  fpecies  of  the  fo- 
reign bodies  it  includes,  and  all  the  diverfities  of  its 
texture. 

2.  The  iron  of  the  bafaltes  is  found  to  be  in  a  me- 
tallic ftate,  capable  of  afting  on  the  magnetical  needle, 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  that  found  in  compaft, 
lava. 

3.  The  bafaltes  is  faCibleper/e .■  a  property  which  it 
has  in  common  with  lavas. 

4.  The  bafaltes  is  a  foreign  fubftance  faperinduced 
on  the  original  limeftonc-foil  of  the  country,  in  a  ftate 
of  foftnefs  capable  of  allowing  the  flints  to  penetrate 
confiderably  witbin  its  lower  furface. 

5.  Thofe  extenfive  beds  of  red  ochre  which  abound 
among  our  bafaltes  are  fuppofed  to  be  an  iron  earth 
reduced  to  this  ftate  by  the  powerful  aftion  of  heat ; 
for  fuch  a  change  may  be  produced  on  iron  in  our  com- 
mon furnaces,  provided  there  be  a  fufficient  afEiix  of 
frefli  air  ;  and  the  bafaltes  itfelf,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
is  eafily  reducible  to  an  impure  ochre.  This  is  alfo 
found  to  take  place  in  the  living  volcanoes,  particular- 
ly within  their  craters ;  and  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  af- 
ford a  prefumptive  argument  of  the  aftion  of  fire  in 
the  ncighboarhood  of  bafaltes. 

6.  Though  zeolite  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  the  aflual 
produftion  of  a  volcano,  yet  its  prefence  is  always  fup- 
pofed to  give  countenance  to  this  hypothefis ;  becaufe 
zeolite  is  found  in  countries  where  the  aftion  of  fub- 
lerraneous  fire  is  ftill  vifible,  and  where  there  is  reafon 
10  believe  that  the  whole  foil  has  been  ravaged  by  that 
principle.  Thus  it  abounds  in  Iceland,  where  the 
flames  of  Hecla  yet  continue  to  blaze  ;  and  in  the  ifle 
of  Bourbon,  where  there  is  ftill  a  volcano  in  force. 
It  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  decompofition 
of  the  produds  of  a  volcano,  where  the  fires  have  been 
long  extinS. 

7.  Cryftals  of  fchorl  appear  in  great  plenty  among 
many  kinds  of  our  bafaltes  ;  and  thefe,  though  not 
abfolutelylimited  to  volcanic  countries,  yet  being  found 
in  great  abinidance  among  the  Italian  lavas,  in  circum- 
ftances cxadly  correfponding  to  thofe  of  our  bafaltes, 
are  thought  to  fupply  a  good  probable  argument  in  the 
prefent  cafe. 

8.  The  peperino  ftone  is  thought  to  he.  undoubted- 
ly of  a  volcanic  origin.  It  has  frequently  the  burnt 
and  fpongy  appearance  of  many  of  the  volcanic  pro- 


dads  ;  and  that  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  agrees  exad-    Bal^ilte», 
■ly  with  the  peperino  of  Iceland  and  Bourbon.  * v— ' 

9.  Puzzolanc  earth  is  met  wiih  amoug  the  bafaltes 
of  Trance  ;  and  there  is  very  little  reafon  to  doubt  that 
our  bafaltes,  if  pulverifed,  would  agree  with  it  in  every 
refped  ;  that  is,  it  would  produce  a  fine  Iharp  pow- 
der, containing  the  fame  elementary  parts,  and  proba- 
bly agreeing  with  it  in  its  valuable  ufes  as  a  cement. 
This  earth  is  alfo  found  in  the  Canary  iflands,  which 
are  thought  to  have  other  marks  of  fire ;  it  is  met  with 
in  all  volcanifed  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  never  found 
excepting  where  there  are  other  evident  marks  of 
fire. 

10.  Pumice  ftone  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  proda^ 
ced  by  fire,  and  indeed  bears  the  refemblance  of  a  cin- 
der fo  obvioufly,  that  one  muft  be  inftantly  convinced 
of  its  original.  This  is  alfo  found  among  the  bafaltes 
of  Ireland. 

11.  There  are  three  living  volcanoes,  within  whofe 
neighbourhood  the  bafaltes  and  moft  of  its  ufual  at- 
tendant foffils  have  been  obferved,  viz.  JEma  in  Sicily, 
Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  the  iflaud  of  Bourbon  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,     To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  found  throughout  all  the  volcanifed  parts  of  Italy, 
though  not  any  where  immediately  in  the  neighbour-        ij 
hood  of  Vefuvius.     Sir  William  Hamilton,  however.  Of  the 
informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1779  he  "  picked  up  fome  bafalt" 
fragments  of  large  and  regular  cryftals  of  clofe -grained  ^^^P^"^ 
lava  or  bafalt ;  the  diameter  of  which,  when  the  prifms^  * 
are  complete,  might  have  been  eight  or  nine  inches." 

He  obfervcs,  that  Vefuvius  does  not  exhibit  any  lavas 
regularly  cryftallized,  and  forming  what  arc  called 
Giants  Caufcivays,  except  a  lava  that  ran  into  the  fea, 
near  Torre  del  Graeco,  in  the  year  1631,  which  has  a 
fmall  degree  of  fuch  an  appearance.  As  the  fragments 
of  bafaltes  which  he  found  on  this  mountain,  however, 
had  been  evidently  thrown  out  of  the  crater  in  their 
proper  form,  he  puts  the  queftion,  "  May  not  lavas 
be  more  ready  to  cryftillize  within  the  bowels  of  a  vol- 
cano than  after  their  emiflion?  And  may  not  many 
of  the  Giants  Caufeways  already  difcovercd  be  the  nu- 
clei of  volcanic  mountains,  whofe  lighter  and  lefs  folid 
parts  may  have  been  worn  away  by  the  hand  of  time  ? 
Mr  Faujais  de  St  Fond  gives  an  example  of  bafalt  co- 
lumns placed  deep  within  the  crater  of  an  cxtinguiflicd 
volcano. 

12.  It  is  well  afcertained  by  experience,  that  there 
are  vaft  beds  of  pyrites  difperfed  through  the  interior 
parts  of  the  earth  at  all  depths  ;  and  it  is  alfo  a  ctrtaia 
fad,  that  this  compound  fubftance  may  be  decom- 
pounded by  the  accidental  afFufion  of  water,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  become  hot,  and  at  laft  to  burn  with  great 
fury.  This  accenfion  of  pyrites  is  by  many  fuppofed 
to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  volcanic  fire  ;  and  an  ar- 
gument for  this  is,  that  the  prefent  volcanoes  do  pour 
iorth  great  quantities  of  the  component  parts  of  py- 
rites, particularly  fulphur,  iron,  and  clay.  Now,  a- 
mong  the  fupcrinduced  fubftances  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  and  the  fame  may  probably  be  faid  of  every 
other  bafaltic  country,  it  is  certain  that  the  quaniity 
of  iron  and  clay  difFufed  through  almoft  every  fpecies 
of  foflil,  amounts  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole 
material ;  fo  that  two  of  the  principal  elements  of  the 
pyrites  are  ftill  found  there,  reduced  in  many  inftanccs 
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to  a  flag  or  fcoria.  The  third  principle,  viz.  the  ful- 
phur,  cannot  be  expefted  to  remain  ;  becaufe  fiilphur 
is  totally  confumed  by  corabiidion  ;  and  what  might 
perhaps  efcapc  and  be  fublimcd  would  no  doubt  have 
fince  periilied  by  deconipofition,  in  confcqueuce  of  be- 
ing expofcd  to  the  air. 

15.  Another  argument,  which  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton appears  very  convincing,  is,  that  glafs  fometimes  takes 
on  the  appearances  of  prifms,  or  cryftallizes  in  cooling. 
He  received  forae  fpeciuiens  of  this  kind  from  Mr  Par- 
ker of  Flect-ftreet,  who  informed  him  that  a  quantity  of 
his  glafs  had  been  rendered  imferviceable  by  lakingfuch 
a  form.  Some  of  thefe  were  in  laminx  which  may 
be  eafily  feparated,  and  others  refemble  bafaltic  co- 
lumns in  miniature,  having  regular  faces.  "  Many  of 
the  rocks  of  lava  in  the  illand  of  Ponza  (fays  he)  arc, 
with  rcfpect  to  their  configurations,  ftrikingly  like  the 
fpccimens  of  Mr  Parker's  glafs  abovemcntioned  ;  none 
being  very  regularly  formed  bafaltes,  but  all  having  a 
tendency  towards  it.  Mr  Parker  could  not  account 
for  the  accident  that  occafioned  his  glafs  to  take  the 
bafaltic  form  ;  but  I  have  remarked,  both  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  that  fuch  lavas  as  have  run  into  the  fea  are 
cither  formed  into  regular  bafaltes,  or  have  a  great 
tendency  towards  fuch  a  form.  The  lavas  of  Mount 
JEtm,  which  ran  into  the  fea  near  Jacic,  are  perfeft 
bafaltes  ;  and  a  lava  that  ran  into  the  fea  from  Vcfu- 
vius,  near  Torre  del  Grasco  in  1631,  has  an  evident 
tendency  to  the  bafaltic  form." 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  arguments  it  is  urged, 
that  in  many  of  the  countries  where  bafaltes  moll 
abound,  there  are  none  of  the  charadterilfics  of  vol- 
canic moimtains.  They  alTert,  therefore,  that  the  ba- 
faltes is  a  foiTil,  very  extenfively  fpread  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  that,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanic  mountains,  we  ought  to 
fuppofe  thefe  to  be  accidently  raifed  on  a  bafaltic 
foil  rather  than  to  have  created  it.  But  the  advocates 
for  the  volcanic  fyftcm  arc  not  much  cmbarail'cd  with 
this  argument.  According  to  them,  the  bafaltes  has 
been  formed  under  the  earth  itfelf,  and  within  the 
bowels  of  thefe  very  mountains  ;  where  it  could  never 
have  been  expofcd  to  view  until,  by  length  of  time  or 
fome  violent  (hock  of  nature,  the  incumbent  mafs  mull 
have  undergone  a  very  confidcrable  alteration,  fuch  as 
fliould  go  near  to  dcftroy  every  exterior  volcanic  fea- 
ture. In  fupport  of  this  it  may  alfo  be  oi^fcrved,  that 
the  promontories  of  Antrim  do  bear  evidrnt  marks  of 
fome  very  violcn:  coiivulfion,  svhich  has  left  them  in 
their  prefrnt  lituation  ;  and  that  tlie  iiland  of  Rag- 
herry,  and  fome  of  the  wellcrn  illcs  of  Scotland,  do 
really  appear  like  the  fiirviving  fragments  of  a  country, 
great  part  of  which  might  have  been  buried  in  the  ocean. 
If  is  further  added,  that  though  the  exterior  volcanic 
cbaraflcr  be  in  great  meafure  loll  in  ihe  bafaltic  coun- 
tries yet  this  negative  evidence  can  be  of  little  weight, 
when  we  confider,  that  the  few  inllances  where  the 
features  have  been  prtlcrved  afford  a  fufficieiit  aufwcr  to 
this  objcclion.  Thus  the  Montagne  de  Ic  Coupe  in 
France  Itill  bears  the  marks  of  its  having  been  former- 
ly a  volcano  :  and  this  mountain  is  obfcrvcd  to  Hand 
on  a  bafc  of  bafaltic  pillars,  not  difpofcd  in  the  tumiil- 
luary  heap  into  which  they  mull  have  been  thro'.vn  by 
the  furious  aiftion  of  a  volcanic  (.ruption,  rearing  up 
the  n  uural  foil  of  the  country  ;  bat  arranged  in  all 
Vol.  III. 


the  regularity  of  a  Giant's  Caufeway,  fuch  as  might  be  Eiifalrfs. 
fuppofed  to  refult  from  the  cryllallization  of  a  bed  of'       "       ' 
melted  lava,  where  reft  and  a  gradual  refrigeration  con- 
tributed  to  render  the  phenomenon  as  perfcdl  as  pof- 
fible.  18 

To  thefe  arguments  Hated  by  Mr  Hamilton  wc  fliall  ^r  Fer- 
add  another  from  Mr  Ferber ;  viz.  That  at  the  time  he  ^"  *  ^^""- 
went  from  Rome  to  Oltia  they  were  paving  the  road  '"'^"' f'''^^] 
with  a  fpecies  of  black  lava.     In  fome  of  the  broken  found^In"' 
pieces  he  obferved  little  empty  holes,  of  the  bignefs  of  blacklava. 
a  walnut,  incrullaicd  all  around  their  fides  by  white  or 
amethyflinc   femipellucid,  pointed,  or  truncated  pyra- 
midal cryflallizations,  entirely    refembling  the   agate 
nodules  or    geodes,  which  are  commonly  filled  with 
quartz  cryflallizations.     There  was  no  crack  or  fiU'ure 
in  the  ambient  compact  lava  ;   the  cryflal  Iherls   were 
pretty  hard,  and  might  rather  be  called  quartz.     Some 
fine  brownilh  dnfl  lay  in  the  refl  of  the  holes,  as  impal- 
pable and  light  as  allies.     He  tells  us  alfo,  that  in  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  Paduan,  Veronefe,  and  Vicentine 
lavas,  we  meet  with  an  infinite  quantity  of  white   po- 
lygonal (herl  cryflallizations,  whofc  figure  is  as  regular, 
and  Itill  more  polygonal  than  the  bafaltes.  j^ 

Thefe  may  be  conlidered  as  the  principal  arguments  Mr  Berg- 
in  favour  of  the  volcanic  theory  of  bafaltes.     On  the  man's the- 
other  hand,  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Bergman  exprefres°'T' 
himfclf  to  the  following  purpofe. 

"  Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  general  opinion,  that  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  mountains,  had 
been  produced   by  moiflure.     It  is  true  that  fome  de- 
clared fire  to  be  the  firfl  original  caufe,  but  the  greater 
number   paid  little   attention  to  this  opinion.      Now, 
on  the  contrary,  the  opinion  that  fubterraneousfire  had 
been  the  principal  agent  gains  ground  daily  ;  and  every 
thing  is  fuppofed  to  have   been   melted,    even  to  the        20 
granite.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  both  the  fire   and  Both  fir« 
water  have  contributed  their   lliarc  in  this  operation  ;  ^"'^  water 
though  in  fuch  a  proportion,  that  the  force  of  the  for-  "^"""''^"''^ 
mer  extends  much  farther  than  the  latter  ;  and,  on  the  f°it°™ 
contrary,  that    the  fire  has  only  worked  in  fome  parts 
of  the   furface  of  the  earth.      It   cannot   be    doubted 
that   there  has  been  fonic  connexion  betwixt  the  ba- 
faltic pillars   and  fubterraneous  fire  ;  as  they  arc  found 
in  places  where  ihe  marks  of  fire  are  yet  v  liblc  ;  and 
as  they  are  even  found  mixed  with  lava,  tophus,   and 
other  lubllances  produced  by  fire.  ar 

"  As  far  as  we  know,  nature  makes  nfe  of  three  Of  the  me- 
methodsto  produce  regular  forms  in  the  mineral  king-  thodsby 
dora.      r.     That  of  cryflallization   or   precipitation  ;  ^^'^"i^  """ 
2.  The  crufling  or  fettling  of  the  external  furface  of  a  jj^^^* a^c^" 
liquid  mafs  while  it  is  cooling  ;  and,  3.  The  burfling  naturally 
of  a  moill  fubftancc  v\  hilc  it  is  drying.  formed. 

"  The  firll  method  is  the  moft  common  ;  but  to  all 
appearance,  nature  has  not  made  nfe  of  it  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe.  Cryflals  arc  fcldom  or  never  found  in  any 
quaniiiy  running  in  the  lame  dircdli(m  ;  but  either  in- 
clining from  one  another,  or,  what  is  dill  more  com- 
mon, placed  towards  one  another  in  Hoping  dircilions. 
They  are  alfo  generally  fcparaicd  a  link  from  one  ano- 
ther when  ihcy  arc  regular.  The  nature  of  the  thing 
requires  this,  becaufe  ihc  fcveral  particles  of  whicli  the 
crydals  are  compcfcd  mull  have  the  liberty  of  obeying 
that  power  wiiich  affce'ls  their  conflituiion.  The  ba- 
faltic columns,  on  the  contrary,  whofc  height  is  fre- 
quently from  30  to  40  feet,  arc  placed  parallel  to  one 
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Bafaltes.  another  in  confiderable  nambers,  and  fo  clofe  together 
*  '^ '  that  the  point  of  a  knife  can  hardly  be  introduced  be- 
tween them.  Befides,  in  mofl  places,  each  pillar  is 
divided  into  feveral  parts  or  joints,  which  feem  to  be 
placed  on  one  another.  And  indeed  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  cryflals  to  be  formed  above  one  another  in 
different  layers,  while  the  folvent  has  been  vifibly  di- 
miniflied  at  different  times:  but  then  the  upper  cryflals 
never  fit  fo  exaftly  upon  one  another  as  to  produce 
connefted  prifms  of  the  fame  length  or  depth  in  all 
the  Itrata  taken  together;  but  each  flratum,  fcparately 
taken,  produces  its  own  cryflals. 

'•'  Precipitation,  both  in  the  wet  and  dry  way,  re- 
quires that  the  particles  Qiould  be  free  enough  to  ar- 
range themfelves  in  a  certain  order  ;  and  as  this  is  not 
practicable  in  a  large  melted  mafs,  no  cryftallizations 
appear,  excepting  on  its  furface  or  in  its  cavities.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  bafaltes  in  a  frefli  fradure  do  not  fliow 
a  plain  fmoorh  furface  under  the  microfcope ;  but  ap- 
pear fometimes  like  grains  of  different  magnitude,  and 
at  other  times  refemble  fine  rays  running  in  different 
diredions,  which  does  not  correfpond  with  the  inter- 
nal flrudlure  of  cryflals. 

"Hence  the  opinion  of  bafaltes  being  formed  by 
cryflallization  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  method  raufl 
become  lefs  probable ;  but  it  muft  not  be  omitted,  that 
the  fpars  exhibit  a  kind  of  cryflallization,  which  at  nrfl 
fight  refembles  a  heap  of  bafaltes,  but  upon  a  clofer 
examination  a  very  great  difference  is  to  be  found. 
The  form  of  the  fpar  is  every  where  alike,  but  the 
bafaltes  differ  from  one  another  in  fize  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  fides.  The  former,  when  broken,  confifls 
of  many  fraall  unequal  cubes  ;  but  the  bafalt  does  not 
feparate  in  regular  parts,  f.:c.  5:c. 

"  Nature's  fecond  method  of  producing  regular 
forms  is  that  of  crafting  the  outer  furface  of  a  melted 
mafs.  By  a.  fudden  refrigeration,  nature,  to  cfftft 
this  purpofe,  makes  ufe  of  polyhedrous  and  irregular 
forms.  If  we  fuppofe  a  confiderable  bed  which  is 
made  lluid  by  fire,  and  fpread  over  a  plain,  it  evident- 
ly appears,  that  the  fiirfacc  mull  firft  of  all  lofe  the 
degree  of  heat  requifite  for  melting,  and  begin  to  con- 
geal. But  the  cold  requifite  for  this  purpofe  likewife 
contrails  the  uppernioft  congealed  flratum  into  a  nar- 
rower fpace  ;  and  confequently  caufes  it  to  feparate 
from  the  remaining  liquid  mafs,  as  the  fide  expofed  to 
the  air  is  already  too  fliff  to  give  way.  In  this  man- 
ner a  flratum  is  produced,  running  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion with  the  whole  mafs  ;  others  arc  ftill  produced  by 
the  fame  caufe  in  proportion  as  the  refrigeration  pene- 
trates deeper.  Hence  we  may  very  plainly  fee  how  a 
bed  may  be  divided  into  flrata.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  refrigeration  advances  on  the  fides  ;  which  confe- 
quently divides  the  ftrata  into  polyhedrous  pillars, 
whiclican  hardly  ever  be  cxaftly  fquare,  as  theltrongcli 
refrigeration  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  mafs  advances 
almoft  in  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corners.  If  we  add 
to  this,  that  a  large  mafs  cannot  be  equal  through  its 
compofitlon,  nor  every  where  liquid  in  the  fame  de- 
gree, it  will  be  eafy  to  difcover  tiie  caufe  of  feveral  ir- 
regularities. If  the  depth  of  the  bed  be  very  confider- 
able in  proportion  to  its  brertdth,  prifmatic  pillars 
without  crofs  divifions  will  be  formed  at  Icaft  length- 
wife  from  the  uppermo/l  fiirface  downwards. 

"  The  third  way  is  pcrfcftly  fimilar  to  the  prece- 


ding in  its  effe£l  ;  but  it  is  different  from  it  by  the 
mafs  being  foaked  in  water,  and  by  the  burfling  of  it 
afunder,  being  the  effeft  of  the  contraftion  while  it  is 
drying.  If  we  fuppofe  fuch  a  bed  to  be  fpread  over  a 
level  fpace,  the  drying  advances  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  refrigeration  in  the  former  cafe.  This  fepara- 
tion  into  flrata  properly  happens  when  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  clay  enters  into  the  whole  compofition,  be- 
caufe  the  clay  dccreafcs  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
earth  in  drying. 

"  It  is  molt  probable,  therefore,  that  the  pillars 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  bafaltic  fubflance  while 
it  was  yet  foft,  or  at  leaft  not  too  hard  to  be  foftencd 
by  exhalations.  If  we  therefore  fuppofe  a  bed  to  be 
fpread  over  a  place  where  a  volcano  begins  to  work,  it 
is  evident  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  water  always 
prefent  on  fiich  occafions  muil  be  driven  upwards  in 
exhalations  or  vapours  ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  pof- 
fefs  a  penetrating,  foftening  power,  by  means  of  which 
they  produce  their  firft  effeft  :  but  when  they  are  in- 
creafed  to  a  fufficient  quantity,  they  force  this  tough 
moift  fiibftance  upwards  ;  which  then  gradually  falls, 
anj  during  this  time  burfls  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcribed. 

"  The  reafons  for  this  fuppofition  are  as  follows  : 
I.  We  do  not  find  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  bafaltes 
melted  or  vitrified  ;  which,  however,  foon  happens  by 
fufion  ;  and  for  Avhich  only  a  very  fmall  degree  of  fire 
is  requifite.  It  is  of  confeqncnce  very  hard  to  explain 
how  this  fubftance  could  have  been  fo  fluid  that  no 
traces  of  bubbles  appear  in  it  ;  and  yet,  when  broken, 
feem  dull  and  uneven.  Lava  is  feldom  vitrified  with- 
in ;  but  the  great  number  of  bubbles  and  pores  which 
are  found  in  the  whole  mafs,  are  more  than  fufficient 
proofs,  that  it  has  not  been  perfedly  melted  to  its 
fmalleft  parts,  but  has  only  been  brought  to  be  near 
fluid.  Secondly,  the  bafaltes  fo  much  refemble  the  finer 
trapp,  both  in  their  grain  and  original  compofition, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  diftinguiflied  in  fniall  frag- 
ments." 

Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bafaltes  owe  their 
origin  both  to  fire  and  water:  they  feem  to  have  been 
at  firfl  a  lava  ;  but  this,  while  immerfed  in  water,  was 
fo  diffufed  or  diflblved  in  it  with  the  alfiftance  of  heat, 
as  to  cryftallize  when  cold,  or  coaltfce  into  regular 
forms.  That  bafaltes  is  not  the  cffciH:  of  mere  fufion 
lie  concludes  from  compairing  its  form  with  its  texture. 
Its  form,  if  produced  by  fufion,  ought  to  be  the  effcd: 
of  having  flowed  very  thin  ;  but  in  that  cafe  its  texture 
fliould  be  glafly  :  whereas  it  is  merely  earthy  and  de- 
void of  cavities.  Hence  we  may  underftand  how  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  lava  perfectly  vitrified,  and  even 
water,  have  been  found  inclofed  in  bafaltes. 

Mr  Houcl  in  his  Voyage  PiBurcfqne,  is  at  confider- 
able pains  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  bafaltes  he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
pf  j^tna.  "  Some  modern  writers  (fays  he)  attribute 
the  configuration  of  the  bafaltes  to  the  fndden  cooling 
of  the  lava  in  confequence  of  the  effci5ls  produced  up- 
on it  by  the  coldnefs  of  fea-water,  wlien  it  reaches  the 
fea  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  They  fuppofe  tjiat  the  fiiock, 
which  it  then  receives,  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  different 
configurations  which  this  fubftance  alFunics;  the  moll 
remarkable  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
This  affcriion^,  however,  fecms  to  be  ill  founded.     By 
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Balaltei.  confidering  the  bafaltic  rock,  the  firfl  of  the  cyclops 
'^ — V— '  rcprcfentcd  in  the  plate,  we  find  that  the  pile  is  not 
in  its  original  Hate,  and  that  the  ferics  of  columns  is  at 
prcfcnt  incomplete.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  fpe- 
cics  of  clay  found  there,  and  which  is  extraneous  to  the 
bafaltes.has  by  (omc  means  taken pofTeilion  of  its  place; 
and  it  likewife  appears,  that  not  one  of  the  bafaltes  here 
defcribed   is  entire. 

"  It  feems  incredible,  however,  that  a  mafs  of  mat- 
ter reduced  by  tire  to  a  ilatc  of  liquefaftion,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  fea,  fliould  be  fnddenly  changed  into  regu- 
lar figures  by  the  fliock  of  coming  into  contai5t  witli 
cold  water  :  and  that  all  the  figures  which  are  thus 
formed  fliould  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
regard  to  one  another.  For  if  we  fuppofe  that  the 
waicr  made  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  lava  at  the 
inftant  when  it  retreated  backwards,  then  might  the 
fame  quantity  of  water  penetrate  into  the  raoft;  remote 
parts  of  the  mafs  ;  and  by  that  means  prolong  the  ca- 
vity which  it  had  begun  to  form  when  it  firfl;  entered 
the  mafs.  The  water  then  being  lodged  within  this 
burning  mafs,  and  being  in  a  flate  of  dilatation,  would 
have  expelled  whatever  oppofed  it,  and  fwelled  the 
whole  mafs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  much  larger 
interftices  than  thofe  which  appear  between  the  balal- 
tic  columns ;  fince  thefe  are  every  where  in  clofe  con- 
ladl  with  one  another.  Befidcs,  how  could  the  fuddcn 
cooling  of  the  lava  divide  the  upper  part  and  fides  of 
fuch  an  enormous  mafs  as  exadly  as  if  they  had  been 
caft  in  a  mould  made  on  purpofe  ? 

"  It  remains  alfo  for  thofe  who  adopt  the  hypothefis 
iH  queflion  to  explain  how  the  fliock  occafioned  by  the 
cold  water  fliould  make  itfelf  felt  beyond  a  certain  depth  : 
lince  the  very  firft  moment  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  liquid  lava,  it  muft  ceafe  to  be  cold ;  for  the  lava 
cannot  but  communicate  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
than  it  communicates  of  cold  in  return,  as  the  water 
is  more  eafdy  penetrable  by  the  burning  lava  than  the 
mafs  of  lava  by  the  furrounding  water.  But  further, 
if  at  the  firft  moment  after  the  lava  enters  the  water 
it  were  cooled  and  contracted,  the  water  would  foon 
prevent,  by  the  contradion  of  its  whole  furface,  any 
continuation  of  the  cfFcd  which  it  had  firft  occa- 
t'loned. 

"  This  feems  to  be  the  great  difficulty  :  for  how  is 
it  thus  poflible  for  the  water  10  extend  iis  influence  to 
the  centre  of  any  very  conlidtrable  mafs;  and  even 
fuppofing  it  to  aft  at  the  centre,  how  could  it  be  able  to 
lix  the  common  centre  of  all  the  different  columns  ? 

"  Let  us  next  confider  what  a  degree  of  ebullition 
muft  take  place  in  the  water  when  it  receives  fuch  a 
vaft  quantity  of  lava  heated  not  only  more  intenfely 
than  common  fire,  but  than  red-hot  iron  !  Though  that 
mafs,  100  fathoms  in  diameter,  were  to  proceed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  or  though  it  were  immerfed  in 
it,  the  degree  of  ebullition  would  ftill  be  the  fame  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  fliock  can  be  occafion- 
ed by  a  cold  which  does  not  exift,  on  a  mafs  which  burns, 
or  caufcs  to  boil,  whatever  comes  near  ir. 

"  One  peculiarity  attending  the  bafaltes  is,  that  it 

fcniains  fixed  in  the  rccefs  which  it  has  once  occupied. 

Another,  not  lefs  eflcntial,  is  iis  power  of  dividing  it- 

f.  See         felf  in  the  midft  of  any  one  of  its  hardeft  parts  f,  and 

WXCIII.    to  form  two  diftinft  pieces,  one  of  which  is  always  con- 


cave,  and  t';c  other  convex ;  a  divifion  which  feems  the    Eafaltcs. 
moft  Angular  curiofity  of  the  whole.  * x— ~ 

"  A  third  peculiarity  might  ftill  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  thefe  columns,  if  we  were  to  meet  with  any 
that  had  fiitrered  n.ore  by  the  lapfc  of  time  than  tliolc 
already  defcribed  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  for  all  this  to 
be  efteded  by  water.  How  can  water,  which  is  every 
where  the  fame,  and  which  may  be  expeded  always  to 
produce  the  (ame  ctfeifls,  produce  fueh  a  variety  on  ba- 
faltes by  mere  contaft  ! 

"  The  caufe  of  all  thefe  varieties,  therefore,  feems 
to  be  this,  that  thefe  lavas  are  originally  compofed  of 
materials  extremely  different  in  their  natures,  and  from, 
which  fuch  a  variety  of  effects  naturally  proceed.  The 
fame  fpecies  of  matter,  when  acftuated  by  the  fame 
caufe,  will  conftantly  produce  the  fame  effects.  This 
variety  of  effects  therefore  is  much  lefs  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  water,  than  to  the  variety  of  materials 
of  which  thofe  lavas  are  compofed  ;  and  thefe  are  com- 
bined in  different  forms  and  quantities,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  various  materials  which  have 
been  reduced  by  the  volcano  to  a  ftate  of  fufion. 

"  The  forms  of  the  bafaltes  therefore  proceed  from 
two  caufes.  One  of  them,  viz.  the  cooling,  belongs  indif» 
ferently  to  every  fpecies,  independent  of  its  meeting  with 
water.  The  other  is  the  diverfity  of  the  quantities  and 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  lava  is  compofed.  From 
thefe  caufes  alone  proceed  all  the  beauties  and  varieties 
which  are  beheld  with  admiration  in  this  clafs  of  bo- 
dies. Thefe  take  place,  from  the  moft  irregular  frac- 
tures in  the  lava,  to  thofe  which  difplay  the  greateft 
exaflnefs  and  fymmetry.  Every  new  erupted  lava  dif- 
fers from  thofe  which  preceded  it,  and  from  thofe 
which  will  follow.  In  the  various  principles  of  thefe 
lavas  we  muft  feck  for  the  caufes  of  thofe  cavities  dif- 
coverable  in  the  bafaltes,  and  for  the  caufes  which 
produce  thofe  bafaltes,  at  the  time  when  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  compofed  contracted  itfelf,  and  confolida- 
ted  all  its  parts.  In  the  aft  of  condenfation,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  various  foci,  around  which  wc 
may  diflinguifli  the  line  which  fets  bounds  to  the  power 
of  each  of  them  ;  and  this  is  the  line  which  marks  the 
fpaces  intervening  between  the  different  pieces  ;  be- 
caufe  all  of  them  are  pofTefTed  of  the  fame  attraftive 
force.  The  fire  emitted  by  the  lava,  at  the  time  the 
bafaltes  is  formed,  produces  upon  it  the  fame  cfleft 
that  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  acqucous 
moifture  from  thofe  bodies  where  water  forms  a  part 
of  the  original  conftitution  ;  which  bodies  harden  in 
proportion  as  they  become  dry,  by  reafon  of  the  ap- 
proach of  their  conftitnent  parts  to  one  another.  The 
abftraftion  of  fire  produces  the  fame  effeft  upon  ba- 
faltes, by  fuffering  its  component  pans  to  come  into 
clofe r  union. 

."  A  new  proof  of  this  theory  is  deducible  from  the 
form  of  the  bafaltes  reprcfenied  Plate  XCIV.  fig.  2. 
The  inttrftices  there  are  pretty  numerous  ;  becaufc  the 
lava  being  of  that  fpecies  denominated  (/irtj,  and  con- 
fiftingof  parts,  moft  of  which  have  but  little  folidity, 
they  have  left  much  larger  fjjaces  between  them  at  their 
contraftion.  From  this  want  of  foldiiy  we  may  per- 
ceive how  much  the  bafaliic  mafs  loft  of  the  lire  by 
which  it  was  dilated  while  in  ftate  of  fufion. 

"The  void  fpaces  left  by  the  contraftion  of  the  ba- 
G  2  faltes. 
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ing  has  alfo  left  large  interllices  ;  and  thefe  have  been 
Bafartfchik  g]iej  jn  their  turn  with  a  kind  of  yellow  matter  fimilar 
"         to  that  which  covers  the  promontory  of  Cartel  d'laci. 

"  Whatever  variety  of  forms  we  meet  with  among 
the  bafaltes,  and  whatever  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
may  be  obfervable  among  thefe  varieties,  they  are 
owing,  I.  To  the  minutenefs,  2.  To  the  homogeneous 
nature,  or,  3.  To  the  divei-fity  among  the  particles 
Ti'hich  compofe  the  bafaltes.  Among  the  varieties  al- 
ready enumerated,  we  find  redifh,  earthy,  foft  and  po- 
rous fubftances,  together  with  the  zeolite  cryrtals.  We 
fee  others  extremely  hard  and  compadl,  very  finely 
grained,  and  containing  likewife  fchoerl  and  zeolite 
cryftals.  Others  are  very  hard  and  dcnfe,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  a  mixture  of  fmall  grey  and  white  bodies  ; 
andof  each  of  thefe  coloui-s  many  different  fhades,  from 
light  to  darker,  containing  alfo  zeolite  cryftals.  Laft- 
ly,  we  find  fome  confifting  of  a  matter  fimilar  to  clay, 
mixed  w^ith  round  black  fand. 

"  It  may  be  objefted,  that  the  late  eruptions  of 
^tna  afford  no  bafaltes,  nor  have  they  any  divifions 
fimilar  to  thofe  aboveraentioned.  But  to  this  we  may 
reply,  that  if  they  alford  neither  fuch  bafaltes,  nor 
fuch  regular  divifions,  the  realon  is,  that  neither  their 
quantity,  nor  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  are  fuch  as  are  necelfary  for  the  production  of 
bafaltes  :  and  for  a  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  lavas 
of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  which  have  no  more  re- 
femblance  to  bafaltes  than  thofe  that  are  more  mo- 

.  "  Laftly,  an  argument,  to  which  no  plaufible  reply 
can  be  made,  that  the  bafaltes  are  not  formed  by  fca- 
water,  is,  that  in  the  year  1669,  the  lava  of  mount 
.'Etna  ran  into  the  fea  for  two  leagues  and  a  half, 
without  having  the  leaft  appearance  of  being  convened 
into  bafaltes." 

BASAN,  or  Bashan,  (anc.  geog.),  a  territory  be- 
yond Jordan,  mentioned  in  fcripture.  By  Jofephus, 
Eufebius,  and  Jerom,  it  is  called  Batanaa.  On  the  en- 
tering of  the  Ifraelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
whole  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  from  that  of  the 
Moabites,  or  Arabia,  as  far  as  mount  Hermon  and  Le- 
banon, was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  of  Og  king  of  Ba- 
fan  or  Bajhan;  the  former  to  the  fouth  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  north.  The  kingdom  of  Sihon  extended 
from  the  river  Arnon  and  the  country  of  Moab,  to  the 
river  Jabbok ;  which  running  in  an  oblique  courfe  from 
the  eaft,  was  at  the  fame  time  the  boundary  of  the  Am- 
monites, as  appears  from  Numb.  xxi.  24.  and  Dent, 
ii.  37.  and  iii.  16.  The  kingdom  of  Sihon  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  Bafan  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Maneffeh.  To  this'  was  annexed  a  part 
of  the  hilly  country  of  Gilead,  and  the  diftrift  of  Ar- 
gob  ;  yet  fo  that  Bafan  continued  to  be  the  principal 
and  greateft  part :  but,  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
Bafan  was  fubdivided :  fo  that  only  a  part  was  called 
Batajiea  or  Bafan,  another  Trahonitis,  a  third  ylu- 
runitis  or  Jttiraa,  and  fome  part  alfo  Gaulonttus  ;  but 
to  fettle  the  limits  of  each  of  thefe  parts  is  a  thing  now 
impollible. — Balhan  wasacoantry  famous  for  itspajfturcs 
and  breed  of  large  cattle. 

BASARTSCHIK,     a    confidcrable    town    of   Ro- 
mania, in  Turkey  of  Europe.     It  is  pretty  well  built. 


and  broad  ftreets ;  has  a  great  trade  ;    Bifaruco 
and  is  lituated  on  the  river  Meritz,  in  E.  Long.  24.  30.         11 
N.Lat.  41.49.  Bafella. 

BASARUCO,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  bafe  coin  in         ** 
the  Eaft  Indies,    being  made  only   of  very  bad  tin. 
There  are,    however,  two  forts  of  this  coin,  a  good 
and  a  bad  ;  the  bad  is  one  fixth  in  value  lower  than  the 
good. 

BASE,  in  geometry,  the  lowefl;  fide  of  the  peri- 
meter of  a  figure  :  Thus,  the  bafe  of  a  triangle  may 
be  faid  of  any  of  its  fides,  but  more  properly  of  the 
loweft,  or  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  horizon.  la 
redangled  triangles,  the  bafe  is  properly  that  fide  op« 
pofite  to  the  right  apgle. 

Base  of  a  Solid  figure,  the  loweft  fide,  or  that  oa 
which  it  itands. 

Base  of  a  Cmic  Sefiion,  a  right  line  in  the  hyperbo- 
la and  parabola,  arifing  from  the  common  interfe<5lioa 
of  the  fccant  plain  and  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

Base,  in  architefturc,  is  ufed  for  any  body  which 
bears  another,  but  particularly  for  the  lower  part  of  i 
column  and  pedeftal. — The  ancients,  in  the  early  times 
of  architedture,  ufed  no  bafes.  The  Doric  columns 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  have  none,  but 
ftand  immediately  upon  the  floor  of  the  porch.  Co- 
lumns afterwards  came  to  befiipported  on  fquare  pieces 
called  jyliaths,  and  after  that  on  pedeftals.  When  we 
fee  a  column,  of  whatfoever  order,  on  a  pedeftal,  the 
bafe  is  that  part  which  comes  between  the  top  of  the 
pedeftal  and  the  bottom  of  the  fliaft  of  the  column  ; 
when  there  is  no  pedeftal,  it  is  the  part  between  the 
bottom  of  the  column  and  the  plinth  :  fome  have  in- 
cluded the  plinth  as  a  part  of  the  bafe  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
perly the  piece  on  which  the  bafe  ftands,  as  the  column 
ftands  upon  that. — The  pedeftal  alfo  has  its  bafe  as 
well  as  the  column,  and  the  pilafter.  The  bafe  of  co- 
lumns is  differently  formed  in  the  different  orders  ;  but 
in  general  it  is  compofed  of  certain  fpires  or  circles,  and 
was  thence  in  early  times  called  the  fpiie  of  a  column. 
Thefe  circles  were  in  this  cafe  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the 
folds  of  a  fnake  as  it  lies  rolled  up,  but  they  are  pro- 
perly the  reprefentations  of  feveral  larger  and  fmaller 
rings  or  circles  of  iron,  with  which  the  trunk  of  trees 
which  were  the  ancient  columns  were  furrounded  to 
prevent  their  burfting  :  thefe  were  rude  and  irregular, 
but  the  fculptor  who  imitated  them  in  ftonc  found  the 
way  to  make  them  elegant. 

Base,  in  fortification,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  po- 
lygon, or  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
flanked  angle  of  a  baftion  to  the  angle  oppofite  to  it. 

Base,  in  gunnery,  the  leaft  fort  of  ordnance,  the 
diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  i^  inch,  weight  200  pound, 
length  4  feet,  load  5  pound,  fbot  li  pound  weight,  and 
diameter  i^  inch. 

Base,  in  chcmiftry.     Sec  Basis. 

Base,  in  law.  Bafe  eflate,  fuch  as  bafe  tenants 
have  in  their  hands.  Bafe  tenure,  the  holding  by  vil- 
lenage,  or  other  cuftomary  fervices  ;  as  diftinguiflicd 
from  the  higher  tenures/;;  capite,  or  by  military  fer- 
vicc.  Bafe  fee,  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
as  diftinguiflied  from  foccage  tenure.  Bafe  court,  any 
court  not  of  record. 

BASELLA,  CLIMBING  kightshade /;o»»  7Wi«/«-  ,' 

bar  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,   belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants  i  and  in  the  natural  method 

ranking 
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Safella,  ranking  under  the  12th  order  Holcracete.  The  calyx 
It  is  wanting  ;  the  corolla  is  fevcn-clcft,  with  the  two 
Eafliaw.  oppofite  divilions  broader,  and  at  laft  berried  ;  there  is 
one  feed. 

Species,  i.  The  rubra,  with  red  leaves  and  fimplc 
footftalks,  has  thick,  Ilrong,  fucculent  ftalks  and  leaves, 
which  arc  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  plant  will 
climb  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  provided  it 
is  kept  in  a  flovc  ;  but  in  the  open  air  it  will  not  grow 
ib  large  in  Britain  ;  nor  will  the  feeds  come  to  per- 
fcclion  in  the  open  air,  unlcfs  in  very  warm  feafons. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  no  great  beauty,  but  it 
is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  odd  appearance  of  its 
flalks  and  leaves  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  green 
Ifalks  and  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  a  whitilh  green 
colour  tipped  with  purple.  2.  The  alba,  with  oval 
waved  leaves.  This  fort  hath  flaccid  leaves,  and  fmaller 
flowers  and  frnit  than  the  firft.  Tlic  plants  will  climb 
to  a  confidcrablc  height,  and  fend  forth  a  great  num- 
ber of  br,inchcs  ;  fo  they  flioald  be  trained  up  to  a 
trellis,  or  faflened  to  the  back  of  the  (love,  otherw  ife 
they  will  twifl;  themfclves  about  whatever  plants  fland 
near  them,  which  will  make  a  very  difagrecable  appear- 
ance. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  arc  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fcparatepot,  and  plunged  in- 
to the  tan-bed,  where  they  are  to  be  treated  like  other 
tender  exotics.  They  may  be  alfo  propagated  from 
cuttings  -,  but  as  they  rife  fo  eafily  from  the  feeds,  the 
latter  method  is  feldom  praftifed. 

Ufei.  The  berries  of  the  firfl  fpecies  are  faid  to  be 
ufed  for  ftaining  callicocs  in  India.  Mr  Miller  afliires 
us,  that  he  has  feen  a  very  beautiful  colour  drawn  from 
them,  but  which  did  not  continue  long  when  ufed  in 
painting.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  a  method 
of  fixing  the  colour  might  be  invented,  in  which  cafe 
the  plant  would  be  very  ufeful. — This,  we  apprehend, 
might  be  accompliftied  by  means  of  folution  of  tin  in 
aqua  rcgia,  which  hath  a  furprifing  cffcft  both  in 
brightening  and  giving  durability  to  other  vegetable 
colours. 

BASEMENT,  in  architefture.  Sec  Architec- 
ture, N"  70.  71. 

BASHARIANS,  a  feft  of  Mahometans,  being  a 
branch  or  fubdivifion  of  the  Motazalites.  The  Baflia- 
rians  arc  thofe  who  maintain  the  tenets  of  Bafiiar  Ebn 
Motamcr,  a  principal  man  amongthe  Motazalites,  who 
varied,  in  fomc  points,  from  the  general  tenets  of  the 
hA,  as  carrying  man's  free  agency  to  a  great  length, 
and  even  to  the  making  him  independent. 

BASHAW,  a  Turkifli  governor  of  a  province,  city, 
or  other  diftridl. 

A  badiaw  is  made  with  the  foleranity  of  carrying  a 
flag  or  banner  before  him,  accompanied  with  mufic 
and  fongs,  by  the  mirialem,  an  officer  on  purpofe  for 
the  inveftiture  of  bafhavvs.  Bajhaw,  ufed  abfohitely, 
denotes  the  prime  vizir;  the  refl  of  the  denomination 
being  diftinguifhed  by  the  addition  of  the  province, 
city,  or  the  like,  wliich  they  have  the  command  of  ; 
as  the  bafhaw  of  Egypt,  of  Paleftine,  &«.  The  ba- 
/haws  arc  the  emperor's  fpongcs.  We  find  loud  com- 
plaintsamong  Chrifliansof  their  avarice  and  extortions. 
As  they  bay  their  govcrmncnts,  every  thing  is  venal 


with  them.     When  glutted  with  wealth,  the  emperor     Baffl. 

frequently  makes  them  a  pvefent  of  a  bow  firing,  and  * ^~ 

becomes  heir  to  all  their  fpoils. 

The  appellation  baj]jaw  is  given  by  way  of  courtcfy 
to  almoll  every  perfon  of  any  figure  at  the  grand  fig- 
nior's  court. 

BASIL  (St)  the  Great,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
and  eloquent  dehors  of  the  church,  was  born  at  Cae- 
farea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  ^28  ;  and  went 
to  finifli  his  lludies  at  Athens,  where  he  contradcd  a 
flri«5t  friend fliip  with  St  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  in  355,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric.  Some  time  after,  he  travelled  into  Syria,  E- 
gypt,  and  Lybia,  to  vifit  the  monalleries  of  thefe  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  monadic  life  fo  much  fuited  his  difpo- 
fition,  that  upon  his  return  home  he  refolved  to  follow 
it,  and  he  was  the  firft  inflitutor  thereof  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia.  His  reputation  became  fo  great,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  Eufebius  bifliop  of  Csefarca,  in  370, 
he  was  chofen  his  fucceflbr.  It  was  with  fonie  diffi- 
culty that  he  accepted  of  this  dignity;  and  no  foor.er 
was  he  raifed  to  it,  than  tlie  emperor  Valens  began  to 
perfecute  him  becaufe  be  refufcd  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  theArians.  Being  at  length  let  alone,  he  be- 
gan to  life  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  re- 
union betwixt  the  caftern  and  weflern  churches,  who 
were  then  much  divided  about  fome  points  of  faith,  and 
in  regard  to  Meletius  and  Paulinus  two  bifliops  of  An- 
tiochia.  But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffeflual,  this  dif- 
pute  not  being  terminated  till  nine  months  after  his 
death.  Bafil  had  a  fliare  in  all  thedifputes  Mhich  hap- 
pened in  his  time  in  the  ea(l  in  regard  to  the  doflrine 
ofUhe  church  ;  and  died  the  ifl  of  January,  379. — 
There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  Thebcft  is  thatof  Father  Carnier,  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  three  volumes  folio.  StEafil's 
flyle  is  pure  and  elegant,  hiscxprcflions  are  grand  and 
fublime,  and  his  thoughts  noble  and  full  of  majeAy. 
Erafmus  places  him  among  the  greatefl  orators  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Basil,  a  Canton  of  Switzerland,  which  joined  the 
confederacy  in  1501.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  canton  of  Soloihurn  ;  on  the  north  by  part  of  the 
margravate  of  Baden  Dourlach,  and  the  territory  of 
Rheinfelden  ;  on  the  call  by  Frickihal  ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  part  of  Solothurn,  the  diocefe  of  Bafil,  and  the 
Sundgare;  being  upwards  of  20  miles  in  length,  and 
about  18  in  breadth.  It  is  entirely  proteftant  ;  and 
contains  27  pariflies,  and  fcven  bailiwics.  The  lower 
parts  cf  it  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  w'ine,  and  alfo  fit  for 
pafture;  but  the  mountains  are  extremely  barren.  Here 
are  many  medicinal  fprings  and  baths,  and  the  air  is 
wholefome  and  temperate.  Both  men  and  women  for 
the  mofl;  part  wear  the  French  drefs  ;  but  the  language 
commonly  fpoken  is  the  High  Dutch,  tho'  the  French 
alfo  is  much  ufed.  The  government  is  ariflocraiical  ; 
and  its  revenues  arife  chiefly  from  fecularized  abbeys, 
and  imports  on  goods  carried  through  the  country,  to 
and  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Befidcs  the 
military  eftabliflimeni  of  the  city  of  Bafil,  there  are  two 
provincial  regiments,  confiding  each  of  ten  companies, 
and  a  troop  of  dragoons. — The  places  of  mofl  note  arc 
Bafil  the  capital,  Wallenburg,  St  Jacob,  Neuc-Haus, 
&c. 

Basil^  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name,  is 
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Eafil.      the  Lirgeil  city  1a  all  Switzerland,  having  220  ftreets, 
and  fix  market-places  or  fquares.     Its  environs  are  ex- 
ceeding beautiful,  confiuing  of  a  fi«e  level  traiSt  of  liclds 
and   meadows.     The   city  is  divided  into  tv;o  parts  by 
the  Rhine,   over  which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge.    Ic 
is  thought  by  forae  to  have  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Auguila  Rauracorum.     For   its  name   of  Baflia  it  is 
indebted  to  Julian  the  Apoftate,   who  would  have  it  fo 
called  in  honour  of  his  mother  Bafilina.     It  is  fortified 
with   walls,  moats,  towers,    and    baftions,    and   con- 
tains feveral  churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is 
an  old  Gothic  ftrufture  ;   a  comniandery   of  the  order 
of  St  John,  and  another  of  the  Teutonic  order  ;  a  pub- 
lic granary   and   arfenal  ;    a  ftately   town-houfe,    in 
which  is  an  exquifite  piece  of  the  fufFerings  of  Chrift, 
by  Holbein,  and  a  ftatue  of  Munatius  Plancus,  a  Ro- 
man general,  who,  about  50  years  before  Chrift,  built 
the  ancient  city  of  Augulta  Rauracorum  ;  an  univerfity, 
which  was  founded  in  1459,  and  has  a  curious  phyfic- 
garden,  library,  and  mnfeum  ;  a  gymnafmm  :  a  ftately 
palace,  belonging  to  the  margrave  of  Baden-Dourlach  ; 
befides  a  chamber  of  curiofities,  feveral   bofpitals,  &c. 
In  the  arfenal  is  fhown  the  armour  in  which  Charles  the 
Bald  lofl;  his  life,  with   the  furniture  of  his  horfe,  and 
the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  of  his  army.     On  the 
flair-cafe  of  the  council-houfe,  is  a  pidure  of  the  laft 
judgment,  in  which,  though  drawn  before  the  refor- 
mation, popes,  cardinals,  monks,  and  priefls,  are  le- 
prefented   in  the  torments  of  hell.     Over  againfl  the 
French  church,  on  a  long  covered  wall,  is  painted  the 
dance  of  death ;  where  the  king  of  terrors  is  reprcfented 
as  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  complimenting 
them,  in  German  verfes,  on  their  arrival  at  the  grave. 
St  Peter's  fquarc,  planted  with  elm  and  lime-trees, 
makes  a  pleafant  walk  ;  but  a  fpot  regularly  planted 
with  trees,  clofe  by  the  river,   and  near  the   minfter, 
makes  Itill  a  finer,  as  commanding  a  molt   beautiful 
and  extenfive  profpev.T;.     The  celebrated  Erafmus  died 
here  in  1536,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  great  church.     He  left  his  library  and 
cabinent  of  rarities  to  one  Amberbach,  a  learned  law- 
yer of  this  city,  of  whofe  heirs  they  were  purchafcd  by 
the  univerfity.     Befides  this  cabinet,  there  are  feveral 
other  curious  private  ones.     The  clocks  of  this  city  go 
an  hour  fatter  than  elfewhere,  except  at  Conftance  ;  a 
circumftancc  which  fome  afcribe  to  the  famous  councils 
held  there,  when  it  was  thought  the  beft  expedient  to 
bring  the  fathers  earlier  to  the  affembly,  for  the  quicker 
difpatch  of  bufinefs  ;  but  others  fay,  that,  in  Bafil,  it 
was  owing  to  an  affault  being  defeated  by  that  means. 
About  400  years  ago,  according  to  the  Aory,   the  city 
was  threatened  with  an  affault  by  furprife.     The  ene- 
my was   to  begin  the  attack  when  the  large  clock  of 
the  tower  at  one   end  of  the  bridge  fhould  ftrikc  one 
after  midnight.     The  artift;  who  had  the  care  of  the 
clock,  being  informed  that  this  was  the  expeded  fig- 
nal,  caufed  the  clock  to  be  altered,  and  it  ftruck  two 
inftead  of  one  ;  fo  the  enemy  thinking  they  were  an 
hour  too  late,  gave  up  the  attempt :   and  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  deliverance,  all  the  clocks  in  Bafil  have 
ever  fince  ftruck  two  at  one  o'clock,  and  fo  on.     In 
cafe  this  account  of  the  matter  (liould  not  be  fatisfafto- 
ry,  they  (hn\v,  by  way  of  confirmation,  a  head,  which 
is  placed  near  this  patriotic   clock,    with    the    face 


turned  to  the  road  by  wliich  the  enemy  was  to  have 
entered.  This  fame  head  lolls  oat  its  tongue  every 
minute,  in  the  molt  infulting  manner  poflible.  This 
was  originally  a  piece  of  mechanical  wit  of  the  famous 
clockmakcr's  who  favcd  the  town.  He  framed  it  in 
derifion  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  fo  dexteroufly  de- 
ceived. It  has  been  repaired,  renewed,  and  enabled 
to  thruft  out  his  tongue  every  minute  for  thefe  four 
hundred  years,  by  the  care  of  the  magiftrates,  who 
think  fo  excellent  a  joke  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
Trade  ftill  flouriflies  here,  efpecially  in  filk,  ribbons, 
and  wines;  and  thepolicc  isunder  excellentregulations. 
Moftof  the  offices  are  bellowed  by  lot  among  well  qua- 
lified perfons.  No  perfon,  without  the  city,  mult  wear 
lace  of  gold  or  filver.  All  young  women  are  prohibited 
from  wearing  filks  ;  and  the  nearcfc  relations  only  arc 
to  be  invited  to  a  marriage  fea ft.  For  the  government 
of  the  city  there  are  feveral  councils  or  colleges,  and. 
officers.  Of  the  laft,  the  two  burgomaflers,  and  two 
wardens  of  trades,  are  the  chief.  The  great  council 
is  compofed  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  feveral  com- 
panies of  the  greater  and  leffer  city,  Bafil  was  the  fee 
ofabifhop  till  the  Reformation;  but  though  there  is 
one  that  ftill  bears  the  title,  he  has  now  no  jurifdidtion 
here,  and  lives  at  Porentru,  near  the  Upper  Alface. 
The  two  BuxtorfFs,  father  and  fon,  and  the  famous 
painter  Holbein,  were  natives  of  this  place.  The  coun- 
cil held  here,  in  1431,  fat  in  the  veflry  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

Basil,  in  botany.     See  Ocymom. 

Basil,  amiong  joiners,  the  Hoping  edge  of  a  chifFcl, 
or  of  the  iron  of  a  plane,  to  work  on  foft  wood:  they 
ufually  make  the  bafil  12  degrees,  and  for  hard  wood 
18;  it  being  remarked,  that  the  more  acute  the  bafil 
is,  the  better  the  inftrumeut  cuts ;  and  the  more  ob- 
tufe,  the  ftronger,  and  fitter  it  is  for  fervice. 

BASILEUS,  j8«cr/X£i/{,  a  title  affunied  by  the  empe- 
rors of  Conflantinople,  exclufive  of  all  other  princes, 
to  whom  they  give  the  title  rex,  "  king."  The  fame 
quality  was  afterwards  given  by  them  to  the  kings  of 
Bulgaria,  and  to  Charlemagne,  from  the  fucceffors  of 
which  laft  they  endeavoured  towrefl  it  back  again. 

The  title  bafileus  has  been  fince  afTumed  by  other 
kings,  particularly  the  kings  of  England,  Ego  Edgar 
totiiis  AngUa  bafileus  corifirmavi.  Hence  alfo  the 
queen  of  England  was  intitled  Bafilea  and  Bafilina. 

BASILIAN  MONKS  ;  Religious  of  the  order  of 
St  Bafil.  That  faint,  having  retired  into  a  defart,  in 
the  province  of  Pontus,  fonnded  a  monaltery  for  the 
convenience  of  himfelfand  his  numerous  followers:  and 
for  the  better  regulation  of  this  new  fociety,  he  drew 
lip  in  writing  the  orders  and  rules  he  would  have  them 
follow.  This  new  order  foon  fpread  all  over  the  eafl ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  it  pafTed  into  the  weft.  The  rule 
of  St  Bafil  was  approved  by  pope  Liberius,  the  fame 
year  in  which  it  was  written  and  publifhcd  ;  and  after- 
wards by  feveral  other  popes  ;  and,  in  thefe  laft  ages, 
by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  approved  the  abridge- 
ment made  of  it  by  cardinal  Bcflarion,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Eugenius  IV. — Some  authors  pretend,  that  St 
Bafil,  before  he  died,  faw  himfelf  the  fpiritual  father 
of  more  than  90,000  monks,  in  the  eafl  only.  But 
this  order,  which  flouriihed  fo  greatly  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  was  afterwards  confiderably  diminifhed 
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BifUic.    by   herefy,  fchifm,   and  a  change  of  empire.      The 

' — *■ '  greatcft  florm  it  feh,  was  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine 

Copronymus  ;  who  perfccated  the  monks  of  St  Bafil, 
imprifoning  fome,  and  banifhing  others ;  infomiich  that 
the  monalleries  were  abandoned  and  fpoiled  of  all  their 
goods. 

The  hiftorians  of  this  order  tells  us,  that  it  has  pro- 
duced iSojbilhops;  and  beatified,  or  acknowledged  as 
faints,  3010  abbots,  11,805  martyrs,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  confclFors  and  virgins.  Tiicy  likcuife  place 
among  the  religious  ot  the  order  of  St  Bafil  14  popes, 
fome  cardinals,  and  a  very  great  nimiber  of  patriarchs, 
archbidiops,  and  billiops.  This  order  likewife  boalts 
of  feveral  emperors  and  emprcfles,  kings  and  queens, 
princes  and  princcfTes,  who  have  embraced  its  rule. 

This  order  was  introduced  in  the  weft  in  1057  ;  and 
was  reformed  in  1569,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who 
united  the  religious  of  this  order  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Sicily,  into  one  congregation  ;  of  which  the  nionaftery 
of  St  Saviour  at  Mcitina  is  the  chief,  and  enjoys  pre- 
eminence over  the  reft.  Each  community  has  its  par- 
ticular rule,  befides  the  rule  of  St  Bafil,  which  is  very 
general,  and  prefcribcs  little  more  than  the  common 
duties  of  a  Chriftian  life. 

BASILIC,  or  Basilica,  in  the  ancient  architec- 
ture, denotes  a  kind  of  public  bailor  court  of  judica- 
ture, where  the  princes  or  magiftrates  fat  to  adminifter 
juftice.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  fac/x/x»,  q.  a, 
royal  hoiife,  palace. 

The  bafilics  coufifted  of  a  great  hall,  with  ailes, 
porticos,  tribunes,  and  tribunals.  The  bankers  too 
had  one  part  of  the  bafilica  allotted  for  their  refidence. 
The  fcholars  alfo  went  thither  to  make  their  declama- 
tions, according  to  the  teftimony  of  Q^iintillian.  In 
after-times  the  denomination  bafilica  was  alfo  given  to 
other  buildings  of  public  ufe,  as  town-houfes,  exchanges, 
burfes,  and  the  like.  The  Roman  hnfiliae  were  cover- 
ed, by  which  they  were  diftingiiilhed  from  the  yb/v?, 
which  w^ere  public  places  open  to  the  air.  The  firfl 
bafilica  was  built  at  Rome  by  Cato  the  elder,  whence 
it  was  called  Porcia  ,-  the  fecond  was  called  Ophnia ; 
the  third  was  that  of  Paulus,  built  with  a  great  ex- 
pence,  and  with  much  magnificence,  whence  it  was 
called  by  fome  rsg'tla  Pauli ,-  another  was  built  by  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  called  baflica  Julia ;  of  which  Vitruvius 
tells  us  he  had  the  dirc<5lion.  There  were  others  alfo, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  baflica 
Julia  not  only  ferved  for  the  hearing  of  caufes,  but 
for  the  reception  and  audience  of  foreign  ambalfadors. 
It  was  fupportcd  by  an  hundred  marble  pillars  in  four 
rows,  and  enriched  with  decorations  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious ftoncs.  In  it  were  13  tribunals  or  judgment 
feats,  where  the  prsjtors  fat  to  difpatch  caufes. 

Basilic  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ecclefiaftioal  writers,  for  a 
church.  In  which  fcnfe,  this  name  frequently  occurs 
in  St  Ambrofc,  St  Auftin,  St  Jerom,  Sidonins  Apol- 
linaris,  and  other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
inrics.  It  is  thnugl)t  that  the  name  was  thus  applied, 
from  many  of  the  ancient  churches  having  been  formed 
of  the  Roman  halls  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
In  reality,  on  the  converfion  of  Conftaniine,  many  of 
the  ancient  bafilica  were  given  to  the  church,  and 
lurncd  to  another  afc,  viz.  for  Chriftian  afl'emblies  to 
meet  in,  as  may  be  collected  from  that  paflage  in  Aufo- 
nius,  wheic  fpcaking  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  he  tells 


him,  the  baflica,  which  heretofore  were  went  to  be     I.afilic 
filled  with  men  of  bufinefs,  were  now  thronged  with  II 

votaries  praying  for  his  fafeiy.  By  which  he  nuift  needs  Bjfilidisns. 
mean,  that  the  Roman  halls  or  courts  were  turned  inio 
Chriftian  ciiurches:  and  hence,  we  conceive,  the  name 
baflica  came  to  be  a  general  name  for  churches  in  after 
ages. 

Basilic  is  chiefly  applied,  in  modern  times,  to 
churches  of  royal  foundation;  as  thofe  of  St  John  de  ' 

Lateran,  and  St  Peter  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  found- 
ed by  the  emperor  Conltantine. 

Basilics  were  alfo  little  chapels  built  by  the  ancient 
Franks  over  the  tombs  of  their  great  men,  fo  called, 
asrcfcmbling  the  figure  of  the  facred  haflica  or  church- 
es. Perfons  of  inferior  condition  had  only  tu7uba  or 
porticuli  eredcd  over  them.  By  an  article  in  the 
Salic  law,  he  that  robbed  a  tumba  or  porticulus,  was  to 
be  fined  fifteen  folidi;  but  he  that  robbed  a  bafdica, 
thirty  yo/zr//. 

Basilics,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  name  fuppofed  to 
have  been  given  by  the  emperor  Leo  to  a  collection  of 
laws  in  honour  of  his  father  Bafilius  Macedo,  who  be- 
gan it  in  the  year  867,  and  in  the  execution  chiefly 
made  ufe  of  Sabbathiiis  Protofpatharius,  who  carried  the 
work  as  far  as  40  books.  Leo  added  20  books  more, 
and  publiflicd  the  work  in  880.  The  whole,  30  years 
after,  was  corrected  and  improved  by  Conftaniin  For- 
phyrogenitus,  fon  of  Leo  ;  whence  many  have  held  him 
the  :iuthor  of  the  bafilica.  Six  books  of  the  bafdica 
were  trandated  into  Latin  in  1557,  by  Gentian  Her- 
vetus.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  bafdics,  with  a  Latin 
verfion,  has  been  fince  publillied  at  Paris,  in  1647,  by 
Annib.  Fabrottus,  in  7  volumes.  There  ftill  want  19 
books,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  loft.  Fabrottus  has 
endeavoured  to  fupply  in  fome  mealurc  the  defeift  from 
the  fynopis  of  the  bafilica,  and  the  glofles  ;  of  which 
feveral  had  been  made  under  the  fucceeding  emperors, 
and  contained  the  whole  Juftinian  law,  excepting  the 
fuperfluities,  in  a  new  and  more  confiftent  order,  toge- 
ther with  the  later  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  poftc- 
rior  to  Juftinian. 

BASILICA,  in  anatomy,  the  interior  branch  of 
the  axillary  vein,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm. 

BASILICATA,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  the  Otranto,  Bari,  and  Capitanata ;  on 
the  weft  by  the  Principato,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
Tufcan  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Calabria  ;  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  gulph  of  Taranto.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  ri- 
vers :  but  it  is  almoft  all  occupied  by  the  Apennine 
mountains,  it  is  neither  very  populous  nor  fertile  ;  how- 
ever it  produces  enough  to  maintain  its  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  fmall  quantity  of  cotton-  The  principal 
towns  are  Cirenza  the  capital,  Mcfi,  Turfi,  Rapollo, 
Muro,  Lavello,  Tracarico,  Monte  Pelofe,  and  Vencfo, 
which  are  all  epilcopal  fees. 

BASILICI,  a  denomination  given  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire to  thofc  who  carried  the  emperor's  orders  and 
commands. 

BASILICON,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  fe- 
veral compofiiions  to  be  found  in  ancient  medicinal 
writers.  At  prefent  it  is  confined  to  three  officinal 
ointments,  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithets  black,  yellow, 
and  green.     See  Pharmacy. 

BASILIDIANS,  ancient  heretics,  the  followers  of 
2  Ba- 
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Bafillppum  BafiliJes,  an  Egyptian,  wlio  lived  near  the  beginning 
of  the  feconrl  century.  He  was  educated  in  the  Gno- 
,  flic  fchool,  over  which  Simon  Magus  prefided  ;  with 
whom  he  agreed  that  Chrifl  was  a  man  in  appearance, 
that  his  body  was  a  phantom,  and  that  he  gave  his 
form  to  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  crucified  in  his 
ftead.  We  learn  from  Eafebius,  that  this  herefiarch 
wrote  24  books  upon  the  gofpel,  and  that  he  forged 
feveral  prophets  ;  to  two  of  which  he  gave  the  names 
Barcaba  and  Barcoph.  We  have  ftill  the  fragment  of 
a  Bafilidian  gofpel.  His  difciples  fuppofed  there  were 
particular  virtues  in  names ;  and  taught  with  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  that  names  were  not  formed  by  chance, 
but  naturally  fignificd  fomething. — Bafilides,  to  imi- 
tate Pythagoras,  made  his  difciples  keep  lilence  for  five_ 
years. 

In  general,  the  Bafilidians  held  much  the  fame  opi- 
nions with  the  Valentinians,  another  branch  of  the 
Gnoflic  family.  They  afferted,  that  all  the  adtions  of 
men  are  neceffary ;  that  faith  is  a  natural  gift,  to  which 
men  are  forcibly  determined,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
faved  though  their  lives  were  ever  fo  irregular.  Irensus 
and  others  alTure  us,  they  afted  confidently  with  their 
principle  ;  committing  all  manner  of  villanies  and  im- 
purities, in  confidence  of  their  natural  eledtion.  They 
had  a  particular  hierarchy  of  divine  perfons,  or  yEons. 
Under  the  name  Ahraxas,  they  arc  faid  to  have  wor- 
Ihipped  the  fupreme  God,  from  whom  as  a  principle, 
all  oiher  things  proceeded.  There  are  feveral  gems  ftill 
fubfiding,  infcribed  with  the  name  Abra>:as,  which  were 
ufed  by  the  Bafilidians  as  amulets  againfl;  difeafcs  and 
evil  fpirits.     See  Abrasax  and  Abrax. 

BASILIPPUJVI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Baetica  in 
Spain  ;  now  Cantiliana,  a  citadel  of  Andalufia,  above 
Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir. 

BASILISCUS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  lacerta.     SeeLACERTA. 

BASILISK,  a  fabulous  kind  of  ferpent,  faid  to  kill 
by  its  breath  or  fight  only.  Galen  fays,  that  it  is  of 
a  colour  inclining  to  yellow  ;  and  that  it  has  three  little 
eminences  upon  its  head,  fpeckled  with  whitifli  fpots, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  fort  of  crown,  j^^lian 
fays,  that  its  poifon  is  fo  penetrating,  as  to  kill  the 
largefc  ferpents  vvith  its  vapour  only  ;  and  that  if  it  but 
bite  the  end  of  any  man's  flick,  it  kills  him.  It  drives 
away  all  other  ferpents  by  the  noife  of  its  hiffing. 
Pliny  fays,  it  kills  thofe  who  look  upon  it. — The  ge- 
neration of  the  bafililk  is  not  lefs  marvellous,  being  faid 
to  be  produced  from  a  cock's  egg,  brooded  on  by  a 
ferpent.  Thefc,  and  other  things  equally  ridiculous, 
are  related  by  Matthiolus,  Galen,  Diofcorides,  Pliny, 
and  Erafifl:ratus.  Hirchmayer  and  Vander  Wiel  have 
given  the  hiftory  of  the  bafiliflc,  and  detefted  the  folly 
and  irnpofl;ure  of  the  traditions  concerning  it. — In  feme 
apothecaries  fliops  there  are  little  dead  ferpents  fliown, 
whish  are  faid  to  be  bafilifks.  But  thefe  feem  rather 
to  be  a  kind  of  fmall  bird,  almoft  like  a  cock,  but  witli- 
out  feathers  :  its  head  is  lofty,  its  wings  are  almolt 
like  a  bat's  its  eyes  large,  and  it  neck  is  very  Ihort. 
As  to  thofe  which  are  flaown  and  fold  at  Venice,  and 
in  other  places,  they  are  nothing  but  little  thornbacks 
artificially  put  into  a  form  like  that  of  a  young  cock, 
by  flretching  out  tlieir  fins,  and  contriving  them  with 
a  little  head  and  hollow  eyes :  and  this,  Cahnet  fays,  he 


has  in  reality  obferved  in  a  fuppofed  bafililk,  at  an    BaCliik. 
apothecary's  !hop  at  Paris,  and  in  another  at  the  Je-         II 
fuits  of  Pont-a-Mouffon.  >_£f^ 

Basilisk,  in  military  affairs,  a  large  piece  of  ord- 
nance, thus  denominated  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
fuppofed  ferpent  of  that  name.  The  bafilifk  throws 
an  iron  ball  of  200  pound  weight.  It  was  much  talked 
of  in  the  time  of  Solyman  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in 
the  wars  of  Hungary  ;  but  feems  now  out  of  ufc. 
Paulus  Jovius  relates  the  terrible  flaughter  made  by  a 
fingle  ball  from  one  of  thefe  bafililks  in  a  Spaniih  (hip  ; 
after  penetrating  the  boards  and  planks  in  the  fliip's 
head,  it  killed  above  30  men.  Maffeus  fpeaks  of  ba- 
fililks  made  of  brafs,  which  were  drawn  each  by  100 
yoke  of  oxen. — Modern  writers  alfo  give  the  name  ba- 
filljk  to  a  much  fmaller  and  fizeable  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  the  Dutch  make  15  feet  long,  and  the  French 
only  10.     It  carries  48  pounds. 

BASILIUS,  furnamcd  the  Macedonian  emperor 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  common  foldier,  and  of  an 
obfcure  family  in  Macedonia,  and  yet  raifed  himfelf  to 
the  throne  ;  for  having  pleafed  the  emperor  Michael  by 
his  addrefs  in  the  management  of  his  horfes,  he  became 
his  firfl:  equerry,  and  then  his  great  Chamberlain.  He 
at  length  afTaffinated  the  famous  Bardas,  and  was  af- 
fociated  to  the  empire  in  849.  He  held  the  eighth 
general  council  at  Conflantinople ;  dtpofed  the  patriarch 
Photius,  but  in  85S  reflortd  him  to  the  patriarchate  ; 
and  declared  againfl  the  popes,  who  refufed  to  admit 
him  into  their  communion.  He  was  dreaded  by  his 
enemies  the  Saracens,  whom  he  frequently  vanquiflied; 
and  loved  by  his  fubjefts,  for  his  juflice  and  clemency. 
He  died  in  886.  Under  his  reign  the  Ruffians  em- 
braced Chriflianity,  and  the  dodrine  of  the  Greek 
church.  He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Bafilius 
the  Young,  who  fuccceded  Zemifees  in  975,  and  after 
a  reign  of  50  years  died  in  1025. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  corporation-town  of  Hamp- 
fhire  in  England,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the 
weftern  road.  It  is  feated  on  a  fmall  brook,  in  W. 
Long.  I.  10.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

BASIOGLOSSUS,  a  mufcle  arifing  from  the  bafc 
of  the  OS  hyoides.  Sec  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufclis. 

BASIS,  or  bafe,  in  geometry.     See  Base. 

Basis,  or  Bafe,  in  chemiftry,  any  body  which  is 
dilTolved  by  another  body,  which  it  receives  and  fixes, 
and  witli  which  it  forms  a  compound,  may  be  called 
xhtbafis  of  that  compound.  Thus,  for  example,  tjie 
bales  of  neutral  falts  are  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  me- 
tallic matters  which  are  faturatcd  by  the  feveral  acids, 
and  form  with  them  thefc  neutral  fiilts.  In  this  fenfe 
it  is  that  thefe  neutral  falts  are  called  y^//j  -with  earthy 
bafes,  falts  tuith  ai  kali  in-  baj'es,falti  with  7netallic  bafes  : 
alfo  the  apprllations  ^fl//.;  (v/^^/z/w,  bafis  of  ?iitre,  bafis 
of  Clajtbif's  fait,  bafs  of  vitriol,  &c.  fignify  the  argil- 
laceous earth,  which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms 
alum;  the  vegetable  alkali,  which,  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  forms  nitre  ;  and  mineral  alkali,  which,  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  forms  Glauber's  fait  ;  and  the  metal 
which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms  a  vitriol ;  becaufc 
thtfe  fubllances  are  fuppofed  to  be  fixed,  unadlive,  and 
only  yielding  to  tlie  action  of  the  acids,  which  they 
fix,  and  to  which  they  give  a  body  and  confidence. 

Basis, 
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Bafis.  Basis,  among  pbyficians,  denotes  the  principal  in- 

It  gredients  in  compound  medicines. 
UaOcets.  BASKERVILLE  (John),  an  eminent  ariill,  efpc- 
^  "  '  cially  in  letter-founding  and  printing,  of  the  prefcnt 
century.  He  was  horn  in  1706  at  VVoverley  in  Wor- 
cellerlliire,  and  was  heir  to  an  eflate  of  about  L.  60 
a-year  ;  the  whole  of  which  income  he  allowed  to  his 
parents  till  their  deaths.  In  his  early  years  he  con- 
ceived a  love  for  tine  writing,  and  cutting  in  Hone; 
and  being  brought  up  10  no  particular  profeffion,  he 
commenced  wriiing-nialler  in  Birmingham  when  about 
20  years  of  age.  The  improvements  in  different  ma- 
nufactures there  foon  drew  his  attention,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  the  japan  bufinefs,  which  he  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  with  diflinguilhcd  excellence  and  fuccefs. 
In  1750  he  applied  himfelf  to  letter-founding,  the 
bringing  of  which  to  perfection  cofl  him  much  labour 
and  expence.  In  a  few  years  he  proceeded  to  print- 
ing; and  his  firll  work  was  an  edition  of  Virgil  on 
royal  quarto,  which  now  fells  for  three  guineas.  In 
a  ihort  time  he  obtained  leave  from  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  to  print  a  Bible,  in  royal  folio,  and  edi- 
tions of  the  Common  Prayer  in  three  fizes  ;  for  whicli 
lie  paid  a  large  fum  to  the  univerfity.  He  afterwards 
printed  Horace,  Terence,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juve- 
nal, Sallnlt,  and  Florus,  in  royal  quarto ;  Virgil  in 
Oiflavo;  and  feveral  books  in  duodecimo.  He  pub- 
lilhed  likewifc  fome  of  the  Englifli  claffics.  The  beft 
leltiinoniesof  the  merit  of  thefe  performances  arc  them- 
felves;  and  Mr  Balkcrville'sname  is  defcrvedly  ranked 
among  thofe  who,  in  modern  times,  have  brought  the 
art  of  printing  to  its  greatelt  perfection.  Not  meet- 
ing, however,  with  that  encouragement  from  the  book- 
fellers  which  he  expected,  he  fct  up  a  letter- foundery 
for  falc  a  little  before  Lis  death,  He  died  without  ii- 
fue  in  July  1785. 

BASKET,  an  utenfil  made  of  twigs  interwoven 
together,  in  order  to  hold  fruit,  earth,  &c.  As  a 
meafure,  it  denotes  an  uncertain  quantity  ;  as,  a  balket 
of  medlars  is  two  burtiels,  of  afafoetida  from  20  to  50 
pound  weight.  The  ancient  Britons  were  noted  for 
their  ingenuity  in  making  bafkets,  which  they  export- 
ed in  large  quantities.  Thefe  bafkets  were  of  ytry 
elegant  workmanfhip,  and  bore  a  high  price  ;  and  are 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  among  the  extravagant  txpenfive 
furniture  of  lue  Roman  tables  in  his  time. 

y^dde  et  bafcaudas  et  mille  efcaria. 

Add  bafkets,  and  a  thoufand  other  diflics. 

That  thefe  bafkets  were  manufactured  in  Britain,  wc 
learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial: 

Barbara  de  piCiis  vtJii  hafcauda  Brttannis, 
Sedmt  jam  mavult  dicer  e  Roma  /team. 

A  bafket  I,  by  painted  Britons  wrought, 
And  now  to  Rome's  imperial  city  brought. 

Baskets  of  Earth,  in  the  military  art,  called  by  the 
French  orb^-i/Zes,  arc  fmall  bafkets  ufed  in  ficgcs,  on 
the  parapet  of  a  trench,  bcinj^  filled  with  earth.  They 
are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  8  or  10  inches  at  bot- 
tom ;  fo  that,  being  fet  together,  there  is  a  fort  of  cni- 
brafurcs  left  at  their  bottoms,  through  which  the  fol- 
Jiers  fire,  without  cxpofing  themfclvcs. 
Vol..  III. 


Basket-FiJ}.',  a  fpccics   of  Sea-Star.     Sec  Aste- 

RtAS. 

BASKET-Salt,  that  made  from  falt-fprings,  being 
purer,  whiter,  and  compofcd  of  finer  grains,  than  the 
common  brine-falt.     See  Salt. 

BASKING  SHARK,  or  Svi^-Fi/hofthelriJl?.  Sec 
Sq_ualus. 

BASNAGE  (James),    a  learned  and  accomplifhcd 
author,    and    pallor   of    the   Walloon  church   at   the 
Hague,  was  born  at  Roan   in  Normandy,  Augufl  8. 
165:5.     He  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Bafnage,  one  of  the 
ableft  advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Normandy.     At 
17  years  of  age,  after  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  the  Englifli, 
Spanifli,  and    Italian  languages,  he  went   to  Geneva, 
wlicrc  he  began  his  divinity  fludies  under  Meftrezat, 
Turrctin  and  Tronchin  ;   and   finillitd  them  at  Sedan, 
under  the   profcfTors  Jurieu  and  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu. 
He  then  returned  to  Roan,  where  he  v.-as  received  as 
miniflcr,  September  1676,  in   which  capacity  he  re- 
mained till  the  year  1685,  when,  the  excrcife  of  the 
Proteftant  religion   being   fupprelFcd  st  Roan,  he  ob- 
tained  leave  of  the  king   to  retire   to  Holland.     He 
fettled    at    Rotterdam ;  and  was  a  miniflcr  penfionary 
there  till  1691,  when  he  was  chofen  paflor  of  the  Wal- 
loon church   of  that  city.     In  1709,  Penfionary  Htin- 
fius  got  him  chofen  one  of  the  pallors  of  the  Walloon, 
church  at   the   Hague,   intending  not  only  to  employ 
him  in  religious  but  in  flatc  affairs.     He  was  employed 
in  a  fecrct  negociation  with  marflial  d'Uxelles,  plenipo- 
tentiary of  France  at  the  Congrefs  of  Utrecht  ;  and  he 
executed  it  with  fo  much    fuccefs,  that  he  was  after- 
wards entrufled  with  feveral  important  coinmifTions,  all 
which  he  difchargcd  in    fuch  a   manner  as  to  gain  a 
great  character  for  his  abilities  and  addrcfs;  a  cele- 
brated modern  writer  has  therefore  faid  of  him,  that  he 
was  fitter  to  be  miniflcr  of  flate  than  of  a  pariih.    The 
abbe  du  Bois,  who  was  at  the  Hague  in  1716,  as  am- 
balTador  plcnipoteniiry  from  his  moft  Chriflian  niaje- 
fly,  to  negociaie  a  defenfive  alliance  between  France, 
England,  and  the  States-General,  was  ordered  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,   regent  of  ?' ranee,  to  apply  himfelf 
to  M.  Bafnage,  and  to  follow  his  advice:   they  accord- 
ingly aCled  in  concert,  and  the  alliance  was  concluded 
in  January   171 7.     He  kept    an   cpiflolary  correfpon- 
dence  with  feveral  princes,  noblemen  of  high  rank,  and 
niinifters  of  flate,  both  Catholic  and  Proieflant,  and 
with  a  great  many  learned  men  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  England.     The  Catholics  cltecir.ed  him  no 
Icfs   than   the  Proteftants ;  and   the   works  he  wrote, 
v;hich  are  moftly  in  French,  fpread  his  rcpuraiion  al- 
riofl  all  over  Europe:  among  thefe  are,   i.  The  Hiilo- 
ry  of  the  Religion  of  the  Reformed  Churches.    2.  Jew- 
i(h  Antiquities.     3.  The  Hiflory  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tcftament;  and  many  others.      He  died  September 
22.  1725. 

Basnage  (Henry)  Sicur  dc  Beauval,  fecond  fon  to 
Henry  Bafnage,  and  brother  to  Jamesnientioiicd  in  the 
fall  article.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the 
law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
of  Roan,  in  the  year  1679.  He  did  not  follow  the  bar 
immediately  upon  his  adniiflion  ;  but  went  to  Valencia, 
where  heftudied  under  M.  de  Marville.  Upon  his  re- 
turn from  thence,  he  practiftd  with  great  reputation  till 
the  year  1687,  when  the  revocation  of  the  cdiCt  of 
H  Namz 
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Nantz  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Holland,  where  he  com- 
pofed  the  greatefl;  part  of  his  works,  and  died  there 
the  29th  of  March,  1710.  His  chief  work  is  Hijhtre 
des  ouvrages  des  S^ava?is.  Rotterd.  24  vol.  in  duode- 
cimo. This  work  was  begun  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1687,  and  continued  till  June  1709.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Holland,  Mr  Bayle,  through  indifpolltion, 
had  been  obliged  todrophis  A'(3«z'd^//f/  dc:  la  Eepubtique 
des  Lettres,  which  induced  Mr  Bafnage  to  undertake 
a  work  of  the  fame  kind  under  a  different  title. 

BASON,  in  hydraulics,  a  refervoir  of  water,  ufed 
for  various  purpofes  :  thus  we  fay,  The  hajhn  of  a  jet 
d'eau,  the  bafon  of  a  fountain,  and  likewifc  the  bafon  of 
a  port  m  harbour. 

Bason,  in  JewiQi  antiquities,  the  laver  of  the  taber- 
nacle, made  of  the  brafs  looking-glalTes  belonging  to 
thofe  devout  women  that  watched  and  flood  centinels 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

Bason,  or  Z)//^,  among  glafs-grindcrs.  Thefe  ar- 
tificers ufe  various  kinds  of  bafons,  of  copper,  iron, 
&c.  and  of  various  forms,  fome  deeper,  others  fhal- 
lower,  according  to  the  focus  of  the  glalfes  that  are  to 
be  ground.  In  thefe  bafons  it  is  that  convex  glafles 
are  formed,  as  concave  ones  are  formed  on  fpheres  or 
bowls. 

GlalTes  are  worked  in  bafons  two  ways. — In  the 
firfl,  the  bafon  is  fitted  to  the  arbor  or  tree  of  a  lath, 
and  the  glafs  (fixed  with  cement  to  a  handle  of  wood) 
prefented  and  held  fall  in  the  right  hand  within  the 
bafon,  while  the  proper  motion  is  given  by  the  foot 
of  the  bafon.  In  the  other,  the  bafon  is  fixed  to  a 
ftand  or  block,  and  the  glafs  with  its  wooden  handle 
moved.  The  moveable  bafons  are  very  fmall,  feldom 
exceeding  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter ;  the  others 
are  larger,  fometimes  above  ten  feet  diameter.  After 
the  glafs  has  been  ground  in  the  bafon,  it  is  brought 
fmoother  with  greafe  and  emery  ;  and  polilhed  firfl 
with  tripoli,  and  finittted  with  paper  cemented  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bafon. 

Bason,  among  hatters,  is  a  large  round  fhell  or 
cafe,  ordinarily  of  iron,  placed  over  a  furnace  ;  where- 
in the  matter  of  the  hat  is  moulded  into  form.  The 
halters  have  alfo  bafons  for  the  brims  of  hats,  ufually 
of  lead,  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  of  a  dia- 
meter fufficient  for  the  largeft  block  to  go  through. 

BASQUES,  a  fmall  territory  of  France,  towards 
the  Pyrenean  mountains.  It  comprehends  Labour, 
Lower  Navarre,  and  the  diflrift  of  Soule. 

BASS,  the  lowed  in  the  four  parts  of  mufic :  of 
uncertain  etymology ;  whether  from  the  Greek  word 
.fiaa-;?,  a  foundation ;  or  from  the  Italian  adjedtive  baffo, 
signifying  "  low."  Of  all  the  parts  it  is  the  moft  im- 
portant, and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  chords  proper 
to  conftitute  a  particular  harmony  are  determined. 
Hence  the  maxim  among  muficians,  that  when  the 
bafs  is  properly  formed,  the  harmony  can  fcarcely  be 
bad. 

BafTes  are  of  different  kinds.  Of  which  in  their 
order. 

Thorough-BASS  is  the  harmony  made  by  the  bafs- 
"viols,  or  theorbos,  continuing  to  play  both  while  the 
voices  fing,  and  the  other  inftruments  perform  their 
parts,  and  alfo  filling  up  the  intervals  when  any  of  the 
other  parts  flop.  It  is  played  by  figures  marked  over 
the  notes,  on  the  organ,  fpinet,  harpfichord,  &c.  and 


frequently  fimply  and  without  figures  on  the  faafs-viol     Bag, 
and  baiToon.  Baffaa. 

Counter  Bass  is  a  fecond  or  double  bafs,  where  there  ' >/— ^ 

are  fevcral  in  the  fame  concert. 

Bass-VioI,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  like  form 
with  that  of  a  violin,  but  much  larger.  It  is  ftruck 
with  a  bovi?,  as  that  is;  has  the  fame  number  of  firings  ; 
and  has  eight  Itops,  which  are  fubdivided  into  fcmi- 
llops:  Its  lound  is  grave,  and  has  a  much  nobler  efFeft 
in  a  concert  than  teat  of  the  violin. 

Bass  (illc  of),  a  rock,  about  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence, in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  E'orth,  at  a  fmall 
diflance  from  the  town  of  North  Berwick,  in  Eall  Lo- 
thian. It  is  fteep  and  inaccellible  on  all  fides,  except 
to  the  fouth-wefl;  and  even  there  it  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  a  fingle  man  can  elimb  up  with  the  help  of 
a  rope  or  ladder.  It  was  formerly  kept  as  a  garriibn. 
A  party  of  King  James's  adherents  furprifed  it  at  the 
Revolution,  and  it  was  thelafl:  place  in  the  iliree  king- 
doms that  fubmitted  to  the  new  government;  upon 
which,  its  fortifications  were  ordered  to  be  neglei5ted. 
In  fummer,  this  remarkable  rock,  which  rifes  to  agreat 
height  above  the  water,  in  form  of  a  cone,  is  quite  co- 
vered with  fea-fowi  which  come  hither  to  lireed.  The 
chief  of  thefe  are  the  folon  geefef,  which  arrive  in|SeeJ»£/x~ 
June,  and  retire  in  September.  It  alfo  contains  a  fmall  canus. 
warren  of  rabbits,  and  affords  paiturc  for  a  tew  Iheep. 
The  force  of  the  tides  have  now  alnioft  worn  a  hole 
quite  through  this  rock.  W.  Long.  2.  ij.  N.  Lat. 
56.   3. 

BASSAN  (Giacomo  de  Pont),  or  le  Bassan,  a  cele- 
brated Venetian  painter,  was  born  in  1510.  His  fub- 
jefts  were  generally  peafants  and  villagers,  bufyat  their 
different  rural  occupations,  according  to  the  various 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  cattle,  landfcapes,  and  hiflorical 
defigns;  and  in  all  thofe  fubjedts  the  figures  were  well 
defigned,  and  the  animals  and  landfcapes  have  an  agree- 
able refemhlance  of  fimplc  nature.  His  compofitions 
cannot  boafl  of  much  elegance  or  grandeur  of  tafle, 
not  even  thofe  which  are  hiflorical ;  but  they  have 
abundance  of  force  and  truth.  His  local  colours  are 
very  well  obferved,  his  carnations  are  frefh  and  bril- 
liant, and  the  chiaro-fcuro  and  perfpedlivc  well  under- 
ftood.  His  touch  is  free  and  fpirited  ;  and  the  dillan- 
ces  in  his  landfcapes  are  always  true,  if  not  fometimes 
too  dark  in  the  nearer  parts.  His  works  are  fpread 
all  over  Europe:  many  of  them  were  purchafed  by 
Titian ;  and  there  arc  feveral  in  the  French  king's  ca- 
binet, the  royal  palace,  and  the  Hotel  de  Touloufe. 
They  arc  more  readily  known  than  thofe  of  mofl  other 
painters;  from  the  fimilitude  of  charadters  and  counte- 
nances in  the  figures  and  animals;  from  the  tafle  in 
the  buildings,  utenfils,  and  draperies,  and,  befide, 
from  a  violet  or  purple  tint  that  predominates  in  every 
one  of  his  pidlures.  But  the  genuine  piflures  of  his 
hand  are  not  fo  eafily  afcertained  ;  becaufc  he  frequent- 
ly repeated  the  fame  defign,  and  his  fons  were  nioflly 
employed  in  copying  the  works  of  their  father,  which 
he  fometimes  retouched.  As  he  Jived  to  be  very  old, 
he  finiflied  a  great  number  of  pictures;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  his  application  and  years,  the  real  pidluresof 
Giacomo  are  not  commonly  met  with.  Many  of  thofe 
which  are  called  originals  by  purchafers  as  well  as 
dealers,  being  at  befl  no  more  than  copies  by  the  fons 
of  Baffan,  who  were  far  inferior  to  hijn ;  or  perhaps 
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■Biffan"!,    by  fome  painter  of  ftill  meaner  abilities.     But  the  true    plification  de  I'afuge  de  fAftrolabe.  Lyons  i^j^.P^ris, 
BaiTiBtin.  pjiihiires   of  Giacomo  always  bear  a  confidcrable  price      1617,    8vo.     3.  Matheniatic.  getiethtiaca. 
^~*^''~~' if  they  happen  to  be  undamaged.     He  died  in  1592,     —-'■-- 


4.  y^rith- 
6'.  De  ma- 
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aged  82 — Francis  and  Lcander,  his  fens,  diftinguilh- 
ed  themfelvcs  in  the  lame  art ;  but  inheriting  a  fpecies 
of  lunacy  from  their  mother,  both  came  to  an  untimely 
end. 

BASSANI  (Giovanni  Battifta),  maeftro  di  cap- 
pella  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Bologna  about  the 
middle  of  the  lall  century,  was  a  very  voluminous  com- 
pofer  of  mufic,  having  given  to  the  world  no  fewer  than 
31  different  works.  He  is  equally  celebrated  both  as 
a  compofer  for  the  church  and  for  concerts  ;  and  was 
befides  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  and,  as  it 
is  faid,  taught  Corelli  on  that  inftrument.  His  compo- 
fitions  conlift  of  malics,  pfalms,  motets  with  inllru- 
mental  parts,  and  fonatas  for  violins:  his  fifth  opera  in 
particular,  containing  12  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a 
bafs,  is  much  ellcemed  ;  it  is  written  in  a  ftylc  wonder- 
fully grave  and  pathetic,  and  abounds  with  evidences  of 
great  learning  and  fine  invention.  The  firlt  and  third 
operas  of  Corelli  are  apparently  formed  after  the  model 
of  this  work.  BalTani  was  one  of  the  firft  who  com- 
pofed  motets  for  a  finglc  voice,  with  accompaniments 
of  violins  ;  a  pradice  which  is  liable  to  objedion,  as  it 
aOlmilates  church-mufic  too  nearly  to  that  of  the  cham- 
ber ;  and  of  his  folo-motets  it  mnft  be  confeffed  that 
they  differ  in  ftyle  but  little  from  opera  airs  and  can- 
tatas :  two  operas  of  them,  viz.  the  eight  and  thir- 
teenth, were  printed  in  London  by  Pearfon  above  50 
years  ago,  with  the  title  of  Harmonia  Fejliva. 

BASSANTIN  (James),  a  Scotch  altronomer,  fon 
of  the  Laird  of  Baffaniin  in  Mcrs,\vasborn  in  the  reign 
of  James  IV.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfiiy  of 
Glafgow,  travelled  through  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
then  fixed  his  abode  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where 
he  taught  mathematics  with  great  applaufc.  Having 
acquired  fome  fortune  in  this  occupation  in  1562,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  were  he  died  in  the  year  1568. 
From  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have  been  no  con- 
temptible aftronomcr,  con(idering  the  times;  but,  like 
moll  of  the  mathematicians  of  that  age,  he  was  not  a 
little  addifted  to  judicial  aftrolngy.  Sir  James  Melvil, 
in  his  Memoirs,  fays  that  his  brother  Sir  Robert,  when 
he  was  exerting  liis  abilities  to  reconcile  the  twoqueens 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  met  with  one  BafTantin,  a  man 
learned  in  the  high  fciences,  who  told  him,  "  that  all 
his  travel  would  be  in  vain  ;  for,  faid  he,  they  will  ne- 
ver meet  together  ;  and  next,  there  will  never  be  any 
thing  but  diflcmbling  and  fccret  hatred  for  a  while,  and 
at  length  captivity  and  utter  wreck  to  our  queen  from 
England."  He  added,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land at  length  lliall  fall,  of  right,  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land :  but  it  (hall  coft  many  bloody  battles  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  (Hall  be  helpers,  and  take  a  part  to  themfelvcs 
for  their  labour."  Sir  James  Melvil  is  an  author  of 
credit ;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  our  aftrologcr  ven- 
tured to  utter  his  prediction  :  but,  as  it  proved  true 
only  in  part,  either  he  mifunderftooJ  the  ftars,  or  they 
deceived  the  aftrologer. — His  works  arc,  i.  Ajlrrjiio- 
tnia  Jacoii  Bajfa/ttirii  Scoti,  opus  abfnlnUffivi!ivi,  &c.  ttr 
edittim  Latins  et  Callice.  Genev.  1 599,  fol.  This  is 
the  title   given  it  by  Tornaelius,  who  tranllated  it  into 


met  tea.     5,  Mtifica  ficundum  Platonem. 
theft  in  genere, 

BASSE,  or  Basc,  a  town  of  the  French  Nether- 
lands, in  the  county  of  Flanders,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
tois,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  many  lieges  it  has 
fullaincd  :  but  its  fortifications  are  now  demoliflied.  It 
is  feated  on  a  canal  which  runs  as  far  as  Deule.  E. 
Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  53. 

Basse  Terre,  part  of  the  illand  of  St  Chrifloph fir's, 
one  of  the  Carribbec  iflands,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
French,  but  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  171 3. 

BASSET,  or  £asette,  a  game  with  cards,  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  a  noble  Venetian,  for  which 
he  was  banifhed.  It  was  firll  introduced  into  France 
by  Signior  Jaliiniani,  anibalfador  of  Venice,  in  1674. 
Severe  laws  were  made  againfl  it  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
elude  which  iliey  difguifed  balfet  under  the  name  of 
pour  br  contre,  that  is,  "  for  and  apainft,"  which  oc- 
calioned  new  arrets  and  prohibitions  of  parliament. 
The  parties  concerned  in  it  are,  a  dealer  or  banker  ; 
his  alTiflant,  who  fupervifes  the  loling  cards  ;  and  the 
punter,  or  any  one  who  plays  againfl  the  banker. 

Befides  rhcfe,  there  are  other  terms  ufed  in  this 
game  ;  as,  i,  ThtfaU'd  or  face,  which  is  the  firft  card 
turned  up  by  the  tailleur  belonging  to  the  pack,  by 
which  he  gains  halt  the  value  of  the  money  laid  down 
on  every  card  of  that  fort  by  the  punters.  2.  The 
couch,  or  firfl  money  which  every  punter  puts  on  each 
card;  each  pcrfon  that  plays  having  a  book  of  13  fe- 
veral  cards  before  him,  on  which  he  may  lay  his  mo- 
ny,  more  or  Icfs,  at  difcretion.  3.  The  paroli , 
which  is,  when  a  punter  having  won  the  firfl  flake, 
and  having  a  mind  to  purfue  his  good  fortune,  crooks 
the  corner  of  his  card,  and  lets  his  prize  lie,  aimingat 
a  fept  et  le  va.  4.  The  via^fe ;  when  having  won  the 
firfl  llake,  the  punter  is  willing  to  venture  more  money 
on  the  fame  card.  5.  The  pay  ;  when  the  punter  ha- 
ving won  the  firft  flake,  be  it  a  fiiilling,  half-crown, 
guinea,  or  whatever  he  laid  down  on  his  card,  and  not 
caring  to  hazard  the  paroli,  leaves  off,  or  goes  the  pay  : 
in  which  cafe,  if  the  card  turn  up  wrong,  he  lofes  no- 
thing, having  won  the  couch  before  ;  whereas,  if  it 
turn  right,  he  by  this  adventure  wins  double  the  mo- 
ney flaked.  6.  The  alpieiu  ;  nac\\  the  fame  with 
parolia,  and  ufed  when  a  couch  is  won  by  turning  up 
or  crooking  the  corner  of  the  winning  card.  Sept 
et  le  va,  the  firfl  great  chance  or  prize,  when  the  pun- 
ter, having  won  the  couch,  makes  a  paroli,  and  goes 
on  10  a  fecond  chance  ;  fo  that  if  his  winning  card  turns 
up  again,  it  coines  to  fept  et  le  va,  which  is  feven 
times  as  much  as  he  laid  down  on  his  card.  8.  Qj^iinze 
et  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  wiien  the  punter  ha- 
ving won  the  former,  is  rcfolved  to  piiflt  his  fortune, 
and  lay  his  money  a  fecond  time  on  the  fame  card  by 
crooking  another  corner;  in  which  cafe,  if  it  comes 
up,  he  wins  fifteen  times  the  money   he  laid    down. 

9.  Trent  et  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the 
punter,  crooking  the  fourtii  corner  of  his  winning  card, 
if  it  turn  up,  wins  33  times  the  money  he  fird  Ifaked. 

10.  Soixant  et  le  va  is  the  higheA  prize,  and  intitles 


Latin  from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  was  firR     the  winner  to  67  times  his  firfl  money  ;  which,  if  it 
publiflicd.     2.  Paraphrafc  de  I'  j^JIrolabe,  eivtc  tin  am-     were  confidcrable,  flands  s  chance  to  break  the  bank  : 
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Baffet,  but  the  bank  ftands  many  chances  firfl  of  breaking 
Eiffeting.  the  panter.  This  cannot  be  won  but  by  the  tailleur's 
*■      ^       '  dealing  the  cards  over  again. 

The  rules  of  thegame  of  baffet  are  as  follow :  i.  The 
banker  holds  a  pack  of  52  cards,  and  having  (huffled 
them,  he  turns  the  whole  pack  at  once,  fo  as  to  dif- 
cover  the  laft  card  ;  after  which  he  lays  down  all  the 
cards  by  couples.  2.  The  punter  has  his  book  of  13 
cards  in  his  hand,  from  the  king  to  the  ace  ;  out  of 
thefe  he  takes  one  card,  or  more,  at  pleafure,  upon 
which  he  lays  a  ftake.  3.  The  punter  may,  at  his 
choice,  either  lay  down  his  flake  before  the  pack  is 
turned,  or  immediately  after  it  is  turned,  or  after  any 
number  of  couples  are  down.  4.  Suppofing  the  pun- 
ter to  lay  down  his  (lake  after  the  pack  is  turned,  and 
calling  I,  2,  3,  4,  J,  &c.  the  places  of  thofe  cards 
which  follow  the  card  in  view,  either  immediately  after 
the  pack  is  turned,  or  after  any  number  of  couples  are 
drawn.  Then,  5.  If  the  card  upon  which  the  punter 
has  laid  a  flake  comes  out  in  any  even  place,  except 
the  firll,  he  wins  a  flake  equal  to  his  own.  6,  If  the 
card  upon  which  the  punter  has  laid  a  flake  comes  out 
in  any  even  place,  except  the  fecond,  he  lofcs  his  flake. 

7.  If  the  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  firfl  place, 
he  neither  wins  norlofes,  but  takes  his  own  flake  again. 

8.  If  the  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  fecond 
place,  he  does  not  lofe  his  whole  flake,  but  only  one 
half;  and  this  is  the  cafe  in  which  the  punter  is  faid  to 
be  faced.  9.  When  the  punter  choofes  to  come  in 
after  any  number  of  couples  are  down,  if  his  card  hap- 
pens to  be  put  once  in  the  pack  and  is  the  lafl  of  all, 
there  is  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  ;  for  though 
it  comes  out  in  an  odd  place,  which  fliould  entitle  him 
to  win  a  flake  equal  to  his  own,  yet  he  neither  wins 
nor  lofes  from  that  circumflance,  but  takes  back  his 
own  (lake. 

This  game  has  been  the  objeft  of  mathematical  cal- 
culations. M.  dc  Moivre  folves  this  problem  :  to  efli- 
mate  at  baffet  the  lofs  of  the  punter  under  any  circum- 
flance of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock  when  he  lays  his 
flake,  and  of  any  number  of  times  that  his  card  is  re- 
peated in  the  (lock.  From  this  folution  he  has  formed 
a  table  (bowing  the  fevcral  loffes  of  the  punter  in  what- 
foever  circumltances  he  may  happen  to  be.  From  this 
table  it  appears,  i.  That  the  fewer  the  cards  are  in 
the  llock,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  of  the  punter.  2.  That 
the  lead  lofs  of  the  punter,  under  the  fame  circumdan- 
ccs  of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock,  is  when  his  card 
is  but  twice  in  it  ;  the  next  greater  when  but  three 
times  ;  (lill  greater  when  four  times  ;  and  the  greatcft 
when  but  once.  The  gain  of  the  banker  upon  all  the 
money  adventured  at  baffet  is  15s.  3  d.  per  cent. 

Basset  (Peter),  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family, 
was  chamberlain,  or  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber, 
lo  King  Henry  V.  a  condant  attendant  on  that  brave 
prince,  and  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  mod  glorious  aflions 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  all  which  he  particularly  de- 
scribed in  a  volume  intitled.  The  ABi  of  King  Henry  V. 
which  remains  in  MS.  in  the  college  of  heralds. 

BASSETING,  in  the  coal  mines,  denotes  the  rife 
of  the  vein  of  coal  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  till 
it  come  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  furface  itfelf. 
This  is  alfo  called  by  the  workmen  crop'wg  ;  and  dands 
«ppofed  to  dipping,  which  is  the  dcfccnt  of  the  vein,  to 


fuch  a  depth  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  followed  to  the     Baffia 
end.  « 

BASSIA  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong- ^^'°"' 
ing  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants ;  the  charadlers  of         ^ 
which  are  :  The  calyx  is  quadriphyllous  ;  the  corolla 
oftofid,  with  the  tube   inflated  ;  the  damina  are  16  ; 
and  the  drupe  is  quinquefpermous.     There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  the  longifolia,  a  native  of  Malabar. 

BASSO  RELIEVO,  or  Bass-relief  ;  apieccof  fculp- 
ture,  where  the  figures  or  images  do  not  protuberatc, 
jet,  or  dand  out,  far  above  the  plane  on  which  they 
are  formed. — Whatever  figures  or  reprefentations  are 
thus  cut,  flamped,  or  otherwife  wrought,  fo  that  no: 
the  entire  body,  but  only  part  of  it,  is  raifed  above  the 
plane,  arc  faid  to  be  done  in  re//>/^  or  relievo ;  and  when 
that  work  is  low,  fiat,  and  but  little  raifed,  it  is  called 
low  relief.  When  a  piece  of  fculpture,  a  coin,  or  a  me- 
dal, has  its  figure  raifed  fo  as  to  be  well  didinguiflied, 
it  is  called  bold,  and  we  fay  its  relief  is  Jlrong. 

BASSOON,  a  mufical  inllrument  of  the  wind  fort, 
blown  with  a  reed,  furnilhed  with  11  holes,  andufed  as 
a  bafs  in  a  concert  of  hautboys,  flutes,  &c. — To  render 
this  indrumcnt  more  portable,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  whence  it  is  alfo  called  a  fagot.  Its  diameter  at 
bottom  is  nine  inches,  and  its  holes  are  flopped  like 
thcfe  of  a  large  flute. 

Bx'iSSORA,  Balsora,  or  Bafrah,  a  city  between 
Arabia  and  Perfia,  fituated  in  the  extremity  of  the 
defarts  of  Irak,  a  little  to  the  wed  of  the  Tigris,  iu 
about  57°  ead  longitude,  and  30°  north  latitude.  It 
was  built  by  the  command  of  the  khalif  Omar,  in 
the  15th  year  of  the  Hcgira,  for  the  fake  of  carrying 
on  more  commodioufly  an  extenfive  commerce  between 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  Indians.  It  is  at 
prefent  a  very  famous  empory  of  the  Ead;  and  dands 
upon  a  thick  dony  foil,  as  the  word  bafra  imports,  a- 
bout  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  from  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris,  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Perfian 
Gulf,  denominated  likewife  from  this  town  the  Bay  t,f 
Bafra.  The  circumjacent  tracl  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  one  of  the  mod  delightful  fpots  in  Ada, 
and  even  as  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  gardens  in  the 
world  ;  however,  the  hot  winds  that  frequently  blow 
there  are  very  troublefome  to  travellers,  and  fometimes 
overwhelm  them  with  fand  driven  by  the  force  of  thefe 
winds  out  of  the  neighbouring  defarts.  The  city  is  in- 
habited by  Jacobites,  Nedorians,  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  Chaldean  Chridians,  commonly  called  Chnftians  of 
St  John,  which  lad  are  pretty  numerous  here. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  values  the  merchandife  annually 
brought  to  Baffora  at  L.  525,000:  of  which  the  Eng- 
li(h  furnilh  L.  175,000  ;  the  Dutch  L.  8 7,500;  and  the 
Moors,  Banians,  Armenians,  and  Arabs,  furnifli  the 
remainder.  "  The  cargoes  of  thcfe  nations  (fays  be) 
confid  of  rice;  fugar;  plain,  driped,and  flowered  muf- 
lins  from  Bengal  ;  fpices  from  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca 
iflands  ;  coarfe,  white,  and  blue  cottons  from  Coro- 
mandcl  ;  cardamum,  pepper,  fanders-wood,  from  Ma- 
labar; gold  and  filver  duffs,  turbans,  fliawls,  indigo, 
from  Surat;  pearls  from  Baharen,  and  coffee  from  Mo- 
cha ;  iron,  lead,  and  woollen  cloth,  from  Europe.  O- 
ther  articles  of  lefs  confequence  are  iinported  from  dif- 
ferent places.  Some  of  thefe  commodities  are  fliipped 
on  board  fmall  Arabian  veffels  j  but  the  greater  part  is 
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B*ffort,    brought  by  European  {hips,  which  have  the  advantage 

Baftard.     of  a  confidcrablc  freight. 

'^      " '      "  This  merchandife  is  fold  for  ready  money  ;  and 

pafles  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Ar- 
menians. The  Banians  are  employed  in  changing  the 
coin  current  at  BalTora,  for  that  which  is  of  higher  va- 
lue in  India. 

"  The  different  commodities  coUeJled  at  Baffora  arc 
diflributed  into  three  channels.  One  of  half  them  goes 
to  Perfia,  whether  they  are  conveyed  by  the  caravans; 
there  being  no  navigable  river  in  the  whole  empire. 
The  chief  confumption  is  in  the  northern  provinces, 
which  have  not  been  fo  much  ravaged  as  thole  of  the 
fouth.  Both  of  them  formerly  made  their  payments  in 
precious  ftones,  which  were  become  common  by  the 
plunder  of  India.  They  had  afterwards  recourfe  to 
copper  utenfils,  which  had  been  exceedingly  multiplied 
from  the  great  abundance  of  copper  mines.  AtlaJl  they 
gave  gold  and  lilver  in  exchange,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed during  a  long  fcene  of  tyranny,  and  are  conti- 
nually dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If  they  do 
not  allow  time  for  the  trees  that  produce  gum,  and 
have  been  cut  to  make  frefh  fhoots  ;  if  they  negleift  to 
multiply  the  breed  of  goats  which  afford  fuch  fine  wool ; 
and  if  the  filks,  which  are  hardly  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
few  manufadures  remaining  in  Pcrfia,  continue  to  be 
fo  fcarcc  ;  in  a  word,  if  this  empire  does  not  rife  again 
from  its  aihes  ;  the  mines  will  be  exhaufted,  and  this 
fource  of  commerce  muftbe  given  up." 

BASTARD,  a  natural  child,  or  one  begotten  and 
born  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

BtachJIant       The  civil  and  canon  laws  do  not  allow  a  child  to  re- 

Ctmmtnt.  main  a  baftard,  if  the  parents  afterwards  intermarry  : 
and  herein  they  differ  uioft  materially  from  our  law  ; 
which  though  not  fo  ftridt  as  to  require  that  the  child 
fliall  be  begotten,  yet  makes  it  an  indifpenfabie  condition 
that  it  fhall  be  born,  after  lawful  wedlock.  And  the 
reafon  of  our  law  is  furely  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Roman,  if  we  confiJcr  the  principal  end  and  defign  of 
eftabiilhing  the  contract  of  marriage,  taken  in  a  civil 
light;  abllraiftcdly  from  any  religions  view,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
the  children.  The  main  end  and  defign  of  marriage, 
therefore,  being  to  afcertain  and  lix  upon  fomc  certain 
pcrfon,  to  whom  the  care,  the  protediou,  the  main- 
tenance, and  the  education  of  the  children,  Ihould  be- 
long ;  this  end  is  undoubtedly  better  anfwcred  by  le- 
gitimating all  ilfue  born  after  wedlock,  than  by  legiti- 
mating all  iflue  of  the  fame  parties,  even  born  before 
wedlock,  fo  as  wedlock  afterwards  enfucs  :  i.  Becaufe 
of  the  very  great  uncertainty  there  will  generally  be, 
in  the  proof  that  the  ifllie  was  really  begotten  by  the 
fame  man  ;  whereas,  by  confining  the  proof  to  the 
kirth,  and  not  to  the  begetting,  our  law  has  rendered 
it  pirfedtly  certain,  what  child  is  legitimate,  and  who 
j»  to  take  care  of  the  child.  2.  Becaufe  by  the  Ro- 
man law  a  child  may  be  continued  a  baftard,  or  made 
legitimate,  at  the  option  of  the  father  and  mother,  by 
a  marriage  ex  poji  faffo  -,  thereby  opening  a  door  to 
many  frauds  and  partialities,  which  by  our  law  are  pre- 
vented. 3.  Becaufe  by  thofc  laws  a  man  may  remain 
a  baftard  till  40  years  of  age,  and  then  become  legiti- 
mate by  thcfubfti]uciit  marriage  of  his  parents;  where- 
by the  main  end  of  marriage,  the  protedtion  of  infants, 
is  totally  fruftratcd.     4.  Becaufe  this  rule  of  the  Ro- 


man law  admits  of  no  limitation  as  to  the  time,  or  num-  Baflanl. 
bcr,  of  baftards  to  be  fo  legiiimated  :  but  a  dozen  of  *^  ^ 
them  may,  20  years  after  their  birth,  by  the  fubftquent 
marriage  of  their  parents,  be  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  legitimate  children.  This  is  plainly  a  great 
discouragement  to  the  matrimonial  ftate  ;  10  which  one 
main  inducement  is  ufiially  not  only  thedefire  of  having 
children,  but  alfo  the  defire  of  procreating  lawful  heirs. 
Whereas  our  conftitution  guards  againft  this  indecency, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  fufficient  allowance  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature.  I'or  if  a  child  be  begotttii 
while  the  parents  are  finijle,  and  they  will  endeavour 
to  make  an  early  reparation  for  the  offence,  by  marry- 
ing within  a  few  months  after,  our  law  is  fo  indulgent 
as  not  to  baftardize  the  child,  if  it  be  born,  though  not 
begotten,  in  lawful  wedlock  ;  for  this  is  an  incident  that 
can  happen  but  once  ;  fince  all  future  children  will  be 
begotten,  as  well  as  born,  within  the  rules  of  honour 
and  civil  fociety. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  all  children 
born  before  matrimony  are  baftards  by  our  law:  and 
fo  it  is  of  all  cliildren  born  fo  long  aficr  the  death  of 
the  hufband,  that,  by  the  ufual  courfe  of  geftaiiou, 
they  could  not  be  begotten  by  him.  But  this  being 
a  matter  of  fome  uncertainty,  the  law  is  not  exaft  as 
to  a  few  days.  But  if  a  man  dies,  and  his  widow  foon 
after  marries  again,  and  a  child  is  born  within  fuch  a 
time  as  that  by  the  courfe  of  nature  it  might  have  been 
the  child  of  either  hufband  :  in  this  cafe,  he  is  faid  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  legitimate  ;  for  he  may,  when  lie 
arrives  to  years  of  difcretion,  choofc  which  of  the  fa- 
thers he  pleafes.  To  prevent  this,  among  other  incon- 
veniences, the  civil  law  ordained  that  no  widow  llu  uld 
many  infra  ainmm  luiltis  ;  a  rule  vvhicii  obtained  fo 
early  a&~fo  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  if  not  of  Romulus  : 
and  the  fame  conftitution  was  probably  handed  dowti 
to  our  early  anceftors  from  the  Romans,  during  their 
ftay  in  this  ifland  ;  for  we  find  it  eftabliflied  under  the 
Saxon  and  Danilh  governments. 

As  baftards  may  be  born  before  the  coverture  or 
marriage-ftate  is  begun,  or  after  it  is  determined,  foal- 
fo  children  born  during  wedlock,  may  in  fome  circum- 
flances  be  baftards.  As  if  the  hufband  be  out  of  tht 
kingdom  of  England  (or  as  the  law  loofely  phrales  n, 
extra  quatuor  }//aria)  for  above  nine  monihs,  fo  that  r.o 
accefs  to  his  wife  can  be  prefumcd,  her  iifue  duringthat 
period,  fiiall  be  baftards.  But  generally  during  the 
coverture,  accefs  of  the  hufband  ih.all  be  prcfumed,  un- 
lefs  the  contrary  fhall  be  fliown  ;  which  is  fuch  a  nega- 
tive as  can  only  be  proved  by  fliowing  him  to  be  ell'e- 
where  ;  (or ihc  gcncri\u\\c\s, pra-Jiij;iitur pro legitivia- 
tiorie.  In  a  divorce  a  menfa  et  thoro,  if  thewife  breeds 
children,  they  arc  baftards  ;  for  the  law  will  prefunie 
the  hufband  and  wife  conformable  to  the  fentence  of 
feparaiion,  unlefs  accefs  be  proved  ^  but  in  a  voluntary 
feparation  by  agreement,  the  law  will  fuppofe  accefs, 
unlefs  the  negative  be  fliown.  So  alfo,  if  there  is  an  ap- 
parent impoliibility  of  procreation  on  the  part  of  the 
iuifband,  as  if  he  be  only  eight  years  old,  or  the  like, 
there  the  iffue  of  the  wife  ihall  be  baftard.  Likewife, 
in  cafe  of  divorce  in  the  fpiritual  court  a  vinculo  tiia- 
trimonii,  all  tlie  iffue  born  during  the  coverture  arc 
baftards  ;  becaufe  fuch  divorce  is  always  upon  fome 
caufe  that  rendered  the  marriage  unlawful  and  null 
from  the  beginning. 
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Batlard,  As  to  the  fi'///)' of  parents  to  their  baftard  children, 
"^  ^'  '  by  our  lasv,  it  is  principally  that  of  maintenance.  For 
though  baflards  are  no:  looked  upon  as  children  to  any 
civil  purpofes;  yet  the  ties  of  nature,  of  which  mainte- 
nance is  one,  are  not  fo  eafily  diflblved  :  and  they  hold 
indeed  as  to  many  other  intentions  ;  as  particularly 
that  a  man  lliall  not  marry  his  baftard  filler  or  daugh- 
ter. The  method  in  which  the  Englifla  law  provides 
maintenance  for  them  is  as  follows :  When  a  woman  is 
delivered,  or  declares  herfelf  with  child,  of  a  baflard, 
and  will  by  oath  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  charge 
any  perfon  having  got  her  with  child,  the  juflice  ihall 
caufe  fuch  perfon  to  be  apprehended,  and  commit  him 
till  he  gives  fecurity,  either  to  maintain  the  child,  or 
appear  at  the  next  quarter  feflions  to  difpiite  and  try 
the  faft.  But  if  the  woman  dies,  or  is  married,  before 
delivery,  or  mifcarries,  or  proves  not  to  have  been  with 
child,  the  perfon  fliall  be  difcharged  :  otherwife  thcfef- 
fions,  or  two  juftices  out  of  feffions,  upon  original  ap- 
plication to  them,  may  take  order  for  the  keeping  of 
the  baftard,  by  charging  the  mother  or  the  rtputed  fa- 
ther with  the  payment  of  money  or  other  fullentation 
for  that  pnrpofe.  And  if  fuch  putative  father,  or  lewd 
mother,  run  away  from  the  parifh,  the  overfeersby  di- 
redion  of  two  juftices  may  feize  their  rent,  goods,  and 
chattels,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  faid  baftard  child. 
Yet  fuch  is  the  humanity  of  our  laws,  that  no  woman 
can  be  compulfively  qnefiioned  concerning  the  father 
of  her  child  till  one  montli  after  her  delivery:  which 
indulgence  is  however  very  frequently  a  hardfliip  upon 
parilhes,  by  giving  the  parents  opportunity  to  cfcape. 

As  to  the  rights  and  incapacities  which  appertain  to 
a  baftard  :  The  former  are  very  few,  being  only  fuch  as 
he  can  acquire  ;  iorht  an  inherit  nothing,  being  look- 
ed upon  as  the  fon  of  nobody,  and  fometinies  called 
filius  7i!tllius,  iomtumcs  filias populi.  Yethe  may  gain 
a  firname  by  reputation,  though  he  has  none  by  inhe- 
ritance. All  other  children  have  their  primary  fettle- 
ment  in  their  father's  parifh  ;  but  a  baftard  in  the  parifli 
where  born,  for  he  hath  no  father.  However,  in  cafe 
of  fraud,  as  if  a  woman  either  be  fent  by  order  of  juf- 
tices, or  comes  to  beg  as  a  vagrant,  to  a  parifli  which 
file  does  not  belong  to,  and  drops  her  baftard  there  ; 
the  baftard  fhall,  in  thefirft  cafe,  be  fettled  in  the  pa- 
rifli from  whence  flie  was  illegally  removed  ;  or  in  the 
latter  cafe,  in  the  mother's  own  parifli,  if  the  mother 
be  apprehended  for  her  vagrancy.  Baflards  alfo,  born 
in  any  licenfcd  hofpiial  for  pregnant  women,  are  fettled 
in  the  paridies  to  which  the  mothers  belong. — The  in- 
capacity of  a  baftard  confifts  principally  in  this,  that  he 
cannot  be  heir  to  any  one  ;  for  being  nnllius  filins,  he 
is  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  and  has  noanceftorfrom 
whom  any  inheritable  blood  can  bederived:  Therefore 
if  there  be  no  other  claimant  upon  an  inheritance  than 
fuch  illegitimate  child,  it  fhall  efcheat  to  the  lord.  And 
as  baftards  cannot  be  heirs  themfelves,  fo  neither  can 
they  have  any  heirs  but  thofe  of  their  own  bodies.  For 
as  all  collateral  kindred  confifts  in  being  derived  from 
the  fame  common  anceftor,  and  as  a  baflard  has  no  le- 
gal anceftors,  he  can  have  no  coUaieril  kindred  ;  and 
confequently  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  but  fuch  as  claim 
by  a  lineal  defcent  from  himfelf.  And  therefore,  if  a 
baftard  porchafes  land,  and  dies  feifed  thereof  without 
iiTue,  and  intcftate,  the  land  fliall  efcheat  to  the  lord  of 


the  fee.  A  baftard  was  alfo,  in  flridnefs,  incapable  BaftarS. 
of  holy  orders  ;  and  though  that  were  difpenfcd  with,  *—— v— 
yet  he  was  utterly  difqualified  from  holding  any  digni- 
ty in  the  church  ;  but  this  doftrinc  fecms  now  obfolete ; 
and  in  all  other  refpefts,  there  is  no  diftindlion  be- 
tween a  baftard  and  another  man.  And  really  any  o- 
ther  diftindion  but  that  of  not  inheriting,  which  civil 
policy  renders  necelTary,  would,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
nocent offspring  of  his  parent's  crimes,  be  odious,unjuft, 
and  cruel  to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  yet  the  civil  law,  fo 
boafted  of  for  its  equitable  decifions,  made  baftards  in 
fome  cafes  incapable  even  of  a  gift  from  their  parents. 
A  baftard  may,  laftly,  be  made  legitimate,  and  capa- 
ble of  inheriting,  by  the  tranfcendant  power  of  an  ad 
of  parliament,  and  not  otherwife  :  as  was  done  in  the 
cafe  of  John  of  Gauut's  baftard  children,  by  a  ftatute 
ofRicbirdll. 

As  to  the /f/«i/2»OTf»f  for  having  baftard  children  : 
By  the  ftatute  18  Eliz.  c.  3.  two  juftices  may  take  or- 
der for  the  punifliment  of  the  mother  and  reputed  fa- 
ther :  but  what  that  punifliment  fhall  be,  is  not  therein 
afcertained  :  though  the  cotemporary  expofition  was, 
that  a  corporeal  punifhment  was  intended.  By  ftatute 
7  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  a  fpecific  punifliment  (o/z.  commitment 
to  the  houfe  of  correftion)  is  infiidled  on  the  woman 
only.  But  in  both  cafes,  it  feems  that  the  penalty  can 
only  be  inflifted,  if  the  b.iftard  becomes  chargeable  to 
the  parifli  ;  for  otherwife  the  very  maintenance  of  the 
child  is  confidered  as  a  degree  of  punifliment.  By  the 
laft  mentioned  ftatute  the  juftices  may  commit  the  mo- 
ther to  the  houfe  of  correftion,  there  to  be  puniflied 
and  fet  on  work  for  one  year  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  fecond 
offence,  till  flie  find  fureties  never  to  offend  again. 

He  that  gets  a  baftard  in  the  hundred  of  Middleton 
in    Kent,   fortcits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the 


king* 


*  Chaml^ 


If  a  baftard  be  got  under  the  umbrage  of  a  certain  Dia. 
oak  in  Knollwood  in  Staffoniftiire,  belonging  to  the 
manor  of  Terlcy-caftle,  no  punifliment  can  be  infiidl- 
ed,  nor  can  the  lord  nor  the  bifliop  take  cognizance 

ofitf-  ^  Plot.  Nat. 

It  is  enadted  by  ftatute  2T  Jac.  I.  c,  27.  that  if  any  Hiji.  Staff, 
woman  be  delivered  of  a  child,  which  if  born  alive  p-a79' 
fhould  by  law  be  a  baftard  ;  and  endeavours  privately 
to  conceal  its  death,  by  burying  the  child  or  the  like  ; 
the  mother  fo  offending  fliall  fuffer  death,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  murder,  nnlcfs  flic  can  prove  by  one  witncfs  at  leaft, 
that  the  child  was  aftually  born  dead.  This  law, which 
favours  pretty  ftrongly  of  feverity,  in  making  the  con- 
cealment of  the  death  almoft  conchifive  evidence  of 
the  child's  being  murdered  by  the  mother,  is  ne- 
verthelefs  to  be  alfo  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes 
of  many  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  as  the  Danes, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  French  :  but  it  has  of  late 
years  been  ufual  with  us,  upon  trials  for  this  offence, 
to  require  fome  fort  of  prefumptive  evidence  that  the 
child  was  born  alive,  before  the  other  conftrained  pre- 
fumption  (that  the  child,  whofe  death  iscoiiccaled,  was 
therefore  killed  by  its  parent)  is  admitted  to  convii^l 
the  prifoner. 

Concerning  baftards  in  Scotland,  fee  Law,  Part  III. 
N"  clxxxii  3,  4,  and  clxxii.  33. 

Bastard,  in  rtfpeift  of  artillery,  is  applied  to  thofe 
pieces  which  arc  of  an  unufual  or  illegitimate  make  or 

pro- 
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Bftftard  proportion.  Thcfe  are  of  two  kinds,  long  and  Ihorr, 
I  according  as  the  dcfed  is  on  the  redundant  or  dcfc<5tivc 
Baltama.  ^jjg_  'j-j^g  l^i^^  ballards  again,  are  either  common  or 
iiuconi'.non.  To  the  coininun  kind  belong  the  double 
culvcrin  extraordinary,  half  culverin  extraordinary, 
quarter  culverin  extr  lordinary,  falcon  extraordinary, 
&c.  The  ordinary  baltard  culverin  carries  a  ball  of 
eight  pounds. 

Bastards  are  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind 
of  (adioa  or  troop  of  banditti  who  rofe  in  Guienne 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
joining  with  foine  Englifli  parties,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, and  fct  tire  to  the  city  of  Xaiiues. — Mezeray  fnp- 
pofes  them  to  have  condfted  ol  the  natural  ions  of  the 
nobility  of  Guienne,  who  being  excluded  the  right  of 
inheriting  from  their  fatlu  rs,  put  thcmfclves  at  the 
head  of  robbers  and  plunderers  to  maintain  thcm- 
fclves. 

BjtSTARD  Flower-fence.  Sec  Adenanthera. — 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  bruifed  and  fteeped  in  breaft- 
milk  arc  a  gentle  anodyne  ;  for  which  parpofe  they  are 
often  given  in  the  Weft-Indies  to  quiet  very  young 
children.  The  leaves  are  iifed  inftead  of  fena  in  Bar- 
badocs  and  the  Leeward  Iflands.  In  Jamaica,  the  plant 
is  cMci\  fena. 

BA^TARD-Himp.     Sec  Datisca. 

Bastard- Rocket,  Dyers-iueed,  or  Wild  Wood.  See 
Reseda. 

Bastard  Star-of-Bethelem.     Sec  Albuca. 

BASTARD-Scarlet  is  a  name  given  to  red  dyed  with 
bale-madder,  as  coming  nearell  the  bow-dye,  or  new 
fcarlet. 

BASTARDY  is  a  defeft  of  birih  objefted  to  one 
born  oat  of  wedlock.  Euftathius  will  have  baftards 
among  the  Greeks  to  have  been  in  equal  favour  with 
legitimate  children,  as  low  as  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  the 
courfe  of  antiquity  fcenis  againll  him.  Potter  and  o- 
othcrs  (how,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  baftardy 
was  not  in  difgrace, 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  however,  ba- 
llardy  feems  not  to  have  implied  any  reproach,  if  wc 
may  judge  from  the  circumflance  of  that  monarch  hini- 
felf  not  fcrupling  to  afTumc  the  appellation  of  baflard. 
His  cpifllc  to  Alan  count  of  Bretagne  begins,  Ego  WtH't- 
t  Du  Cangt.  e/mus  cognomsnto  kaflardus\. 

Glojf.  Lot.  Bastardy,  in  relation  to  its  trial  in  law,  is  dillin- 
T.i.p.502.  guiflied  into  general  and  fpccial.  General  baftardy  is  a 
certificate  from  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  to  the  king's 
jullices,  after  inquiry  made,  whether  the  party  is  a  baf- 
tard  or  not,  uponfomc  queflion  of  inheritance.  Baftardy 
fpecial  is  a  fuit  commenced  in  the  king's  courts,  againll 
a  pcrfon  that  calls  another  baftard. 

Anus  of  Bastardt  fhould  be  crofTed  with  a  bar, 
fillet,  or  traverfe,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  They  were 
not  formerly  allowed  to  carry  the  arms  of  their  father, 
and  therefore  they  invented  arms  for  themfelves  ;  and 
this  is  flill  done  by  the  natural  fons  of  a  king. 

Right  of  Bastardt,  Droit  debatardi/e,  in  the  French 
laws,  is  a  right,  in  virtue  whereof  the  cffcds  of  baftards 
dying  inteflate  devolve  to  the  king  or  the  lord. 

B.ASTARNAI,  or  Eastern*,  a  people  of  German 
original,  manners,  and  language  ;  who  extended  them- 
felves a  great  way  to  the  cart  of  the  Viflula,  the  call 
boundary  of  Germany,  amot3g  the  Sarmatac,  as  far  as 


the  mouth  of  the  Ifter  and  the  Euxine  ;  and  were  divi-  Eiftarni«se 
dcd  into  feveral  nations.  H 

BASTARNICyt  alpes,  (anc.  geog.),  mountains  .  ^^ft''^-  , 
extending  between  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Tranfylva- 
nia,  called  alfo  the  Carpata,  and  now  the  Carpathian 
mountains. 

BASTl  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  province  of 
BiEiica  Sp 'in,  fituaicd  to  the  weft  of  the  Campus  Spar- 
tarius.     Now  Baza  in  Granada. 

BASTIA,  a  fca-port  town  of  Albania  iM  Turkey 
in  Europe,  over  againll  the  iHand  of  Corfu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Calainu.  E.  Long.  10.  3J.  N.Lat. 
39.  40. 

ijASTiA,  the  capital  of  the  iOand  of  Corfica  in  tlie 
Mediterranean.  It  has  a  good  harbour  ;  and  is  fcaicd 
on  the  eailern  part  of  the  coafl,  in  E.  Long.  9.  42.  N. 
Lat.  42.  35- 

BASTILE,  denotes  a  fmall  antique  caflle,  fortified 
with  turrc  IS.  Such  was  the  ballile  ot  Paris,  which  feems 
the  only  caftle  that  retained  the  name  :  it  was  begun 
to  be  built  in  1369  by  order  of  Charles  V.  and  was 
linillied  in  1383  under  the  reign  of  his  fuccefTor. — Its 
chief  ufe  was  for  the  curtody  of  flaie-prifoncrs  ;  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  for  the  clandeAine  purpofes  of  un- 
feeling defpotilm. 

*'  The  lieutenant-general  of  the  police  of  Paris  is 
the  fub-delcgate  of  the  minillry  for  the  department 
of  the  Badile.  He  has  under  him  a  titular  commif- 
fary,  who  is  called  the  commiflary  of  the  Baflile.  He 
has  a  fixed  falary  for  drawing  up  what  are  called  inflruc- 
tions,  but  he  does  not  this  exclufively.  He  has  no  in- 
fpcdion  nor  fundion  but  in  cafes  where  he  receives 
orders  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  all  that  is  done  in 
this  caftle  is  arbitrary. 

"  Every  prifoner  on  coming  to  the  Ballile  has  an  in- 
ventory made  of  every  thing  about  him.  His  trunks, 
cloaths,  linen,  and  pockets  are  fearched,  to  difcover 
whether  there  be  any  papers  in  them  relative  to  the 
matter  for  which  he  is  apprehended.  It  is  not  ufual 
to  fearch  perfons  of  a  certain  rank  ;  but  they  are  a(k- 
ed  for  their  knives,  razors,  fciffars,  watches,  canes,  jew- 
els, and  money.  After  this  examination,  the  prifoner 
is  conducted  into  an  apartment,  where  bt-  is  locked  up 
with  three  doors.  They  who  have  no  fervants  make 
their  own  bed  and  fire.  The  hour  of  dining  is  eleven, 
and  of  fupping  fix. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  their  confinement,  they  have 
neither  books,  ink  or  paper  ;  they  go  neither  to  raafs, 
nor  on  the  walks  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  write  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  police,  on 
whom  all  depends,  and  of  whom  permiflion  muft  firll 
be  afked  by  means  of  the  major,  who  feldom  refufes. 
At  firft  they  go  to  niafs  only  every  other  Sunday. 
When  a  perfon  has  obtained  leave  to  write  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  police,  he  may  alk  his  perniiffion  to  write 
to  his  family,  and  to  receive  their  anfwcrs ;  to  have 
with  him  his  fcrvant  or  an  attendant,  &c.  which  rc- 
qucfts  are  cither  granted  or  refufed  according  to  cir- 
cumftanccs.  Nothing  can  be  obtained  but  through  this 
channel. 

"  The  officers  of  the  ftaff  take  the  charge  of  conveying 
the  letters  of  the  prifoners  to  the  police.  TJ>cy  are  fent 
regularly  at  noon  and  at  night :  but  if  they  defirc  it,  their 
letters  arc  fent  at  any  hour  by  exprcflcs,  who  arc  paid 
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Baftile.  oiu  of  ihc  money  of  tliofe  who  are  confined.  The  an- 
'' '  fvvers  are  always  addrelled  to  the  major,  who  commu- 
nicates them  to  the  prifoner.  If  no  notice  is  taken  of 
any  reqnefl  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  prifoner,  it 
is  a  refiifal.  The  attendants  whom  they  appoint  for 
thofe  who  are  not  allowed  their  own  fervants,  or  who 
have  none  of  their  own,  are  commonly  invalid  foldiers. 
Thefe  people  lie  near  the  prifoncrs,  and  wait  upon 
them.  A  perfon  ought  always  to  be  upon  his  guard 
with  thefe  men,  as  well  as  with  the  turnkeys ;  for  all 
his  words  are  noticed,  and  carried  to  the  officers,  who 
report  them  to  the  police  :  it  is  thus  they  ftudy  the 
ciiaraders  of  the  prifoners.  In  this  callle,  all  is  my- 
Itery,  trick,  artifice,  fnare,  and  treachery.  The  offi- 
cers, attendants,  turnkeys,  and  valets,  often  attempt 
to  draw  a  man  on  to  fpeak  againfi:  the  government,  and 
then  inform  of  all. 

"■  Sometimes  a  prifoner  obtains  perniiffion  of  having 
books,  his  watch,  knife,  and  razors,  and  even  paper 
and  ink.  He  may  afk  to  fee  the  lieutenant  of  the  po- 
lice when  he  comes  to  the  Baftile.  This  officer  com- 
monly caufes  prifoners  to  be  brought  do.vn  fome  days 
after  their  arrival.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  vifit  them  in 
their  chambers ;   efpecially  the  ladies. 

"  When  the  lieutenant  of  the  police  fees  a  prifoner, 
the  converfatioa  turns  upon  the  caufe  of  his  confine- 
ment. He  fometimes  alks  for  written  and  Signed  de- 
clarations. In  general,  as  much  circumfpcdlion  fhould 
be  ufed  in  thefe  conferences  as  in  the  examination  it- 
felf,  fince  nothing  that  a  perfon  may  have  faid  or  writ- 
ten is  forgotten. 

"  When  a  prifoner  wants  to  tranfmitany  thing  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  it  is  always  by  means  of  the 
major.  Notes  may  be  fent  to  this  officer  by  the  turn- 
keys. A  perfon  is  never  anticipited  in  any  thing — 
he  miifl  alk  for  every  thing;  even  for  permiffion  to  be 
lliaved.  This  office  is  performed  by  the  furgeon  ;  who 
alfo  furnilhes  fick  or  inJifpofed  prifoners  with  fugar, 
coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  confeftions,  and  the  iieccffary 
remedits. 

"  The  time  for  walking  is  an  houra-day  ;  fometimes 
an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in  the  evening,  in 
the  great  court. 

"  A  prifoner  may  be  interrogated  a  few  days  afier  his 
enti-ance  into  the  Ballile,  but  frequently  this  is  not 
done  till  after  fome  weeks.  Sometimes  he  is  previouf- 
1y  informed  of  the  day  when  this  is  to  be  done  :  often 
lie  is  only  acquainted  with  it  the  moment  he  is  brought 
down  to  the  coancil-chanibcr.  This  commilHon  of 
interrogatory  is  executed  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  po- 
lice, a  counfellor  of  Ifate,  a  maflcr  of  requefls,  a  coun- 
fellor  or  a  commiffioner  of  the  Cliatelet.  When  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police  does  not  hirafclf  interrogate,  he 
ufually  comes  at  the  end  of  the  examination. 

"  Thefe  commiflioners  are  purely  paffive  beings.  Fre- 
quently they  attempt  to  frighten  a  prilbner;  they  lay 
fnares  for  him,  and  employ  the  meanefl  artifices  to  get 
a  confeffion  from  him.  They  pretend  proofs,  exhibit 
papers  without  fuffering  him  to  read  them;  aflerting 
that  they  are  inflruments  of  unavoidable  convidion. 
Their  interrogatories  arc  always  vague.  They  turn 
not  only  on  the  prifoner's  words  and  aftions,  but  on  his 
moll  fecret  thoughts,  and  on  the  difcourfe  and  conduftof 
perfons  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  it  is  wiflicd  to  bring 
into  queAion. 


"  The  examiners  tell  a  prifoner  that  his  life  is  at  Baftile 
flake  ;  that  this  day  his  fate  depends  upon  himfclf ;  *~~"^' — ' 
that  if  he  will  make  a  fair  declaration,  they  are  autho- 
rifed  to  promife  him  a  fpeedy  releafe  ;  but  if  he  re- 
fufes  to  confefs,  he  will  be  given  np  to  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion ;  that  they  are  in  poileffion  of  decifive  docu- 
ments, of  authentic  proofs,  more  than  fufficient  to  ruin 
him  ;  that  his  accomplices  have  difcovered  all  ;  that 
the  government  has  unknown  refources,  of  which  he 
can  have  no  fufpicion.  They  fatigue  prifoners  by  va- 
ried and  infinitely  multiplied  interrogatories.  Ac- 
cording to  the  perfons.  they  employ  promifes,  careffcs, 
and  menaces.  Sometimes  they  ufe  infuks,  and  treat 
the  unhappy  fufFerers  with  an  infolence  that  fills  up  the 
meafure  of  that  tyranny  of  which  they  are  the  bafc  in- 
flruments. 

"  If  the  prifoner  makes  the  required  confeflion,  the 
commiffioners  then  tell  him  that  they  have  no  precifc 
authority  for  his  enlargement,  but  that  they  have  every 
reafon  to  exped  it;  that  they  are  going  to  folicit  it, 
&c.  The  prifoner's  confefhons,  far  from  bettering 
his  condition,  give  occafion  to  new  interrogatories, 
often  lengthen  his  confinement,  draw  in  the  perfons 
with  whom  he  has  had  connexions,  and  expofe  him- 
felf  to  new  vexations. 

"  Although  there  are  rules  for  all  occafions,  yet  every 
thing  is  fubjeft  to  exceptions  arifing  from  influence, 
recommendations,  protedlion,  intrigue,  8:c.  becaufc  the 
firft  principle  in  this  place  is  arbitrary  v.ill.  Very  fre- 
quently, perfons  confined  on  the  fame  account  are 
treated  very  differently,  according  as  their  recommen- 
dations are  more  or  lefs  confiderable. 

"  There  is  a  library,  founded  by  a  foreign  prifoner 
who  died  in  the  Baftile  in  the  beginning  of  the  preferit 
century.  Some  prifoncrs  obtain  leave  to  go  to  it ;  others, 
to  have  the  books  carried  to  their  chambers. 

"  The  falfefl  things  are  told  the  prifoncrs  with  an 
air  of  fmcerity  and  concern.  "  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  the  king  has  been  prejudiced  againft  you.  His 
majefly  cannot  hear  your  name  mentioned  without  be- 
ing irritated.  The  affair  for  which  you  have  lofl  your 
liberty  is  only  a  pretext — they  had  dcfigns  againfi  yoa 
before — you  have  powerful  enemies."  Thefe difcourfes 
are  the  etiquette  of  the  place. 

"  It  would  be  in  vain  for  a  prifoner  to  afk  leave  to 
write  to  the  king — he  can  never  obtain  it. 

"  The  perpetual  and  mofl  inuipportable  torment  of 
this  cruel  and  odious  inquifnion,  are  vague,  indetermi- 
narc,  falfe,  or  equivocal  promifes,  inexhaufiiiblc  and 
conflantly  deceitful  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  releafe,  exhorta- 
tions to  patience,  and  blind  conjeftures,  of  which  the 
liciuenant  of  the  police  and  officers  are  very  lavifh. 

"  To  cover  the  odium  of  the  barbarities  exercifed 
here,  and  flacken  the  zeal  of  relations  or  patrons,  the 
mofi:  abfurd  andcontradiftory  flanders  againft  a  prifoner 
are  frequently  publiflied.  The  true  caufes  of  imprifon- 
ment,  and  real  obltacles  to  releafe,  are  concealed. 
Thefe  refources,  whicli  arc  infinitely  varied,  arc  inex- 
hauftible. 

"  When  a  prifoner  who  is  known  and  protedlcd  lias 
entirely  lofl  his  health,  and  his  life  is  thought  in  danger, 
he  is  always  fent  out.  The  miniflry  do  not  choofe 
that  perfons  well  known  flionld  die  in  the  Baftile.  If 
a  prifoner  docs  die  there,  he  is  interred  in  the  parifli 
of  St  -Paul,  under  the  name  of  a  domeftic  ;  and  this 
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»oftae.  fahlty  is  written  in  the  regiftcr  of  Jcaths,  in  order  to 
"'  «/  "'  deceive  pofterity.  Tnerc  is  another  regiller  in  which 
the  true  names  of  the  dccealed  are  entered  ;  but  it  is 
not  without  great  difSculty  that  extradts  can  be  pro- 
cured from  it.  The  commiirary  of  the  Baflile  niuft 
firf>  be  informed  of  the  ufc  the  family  intends  to  make 
of  the  extraft." 

In  1674  the  baggage  of  Louis  chevalier  de  Rohan, 
grand  huntfman  of  France,  having  been  taken  and 
rummaged  in  a  (kirmith,  fonie  letters  were  found  which 
cjufcd  a  fufpicion  that  he  had  treated  with  the  Englilh 
for  the  furrender  of  Havre  de  Grace.  He  was  arret- 
ed and  put  into  the  Baftile.  The  Sieur  de  la  Tuan- 
derie,  his  agent,  concealed  himfclf.  The  proof  was 
cot  fiilHcicnt.  A  conimiflion  was  named  to  proceed 
againft  the  accufed  for  treafon.  La  Tuanderie  was 
difcovered  at  Rouen:  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrefl 
him  ;  but  he  fired  on  the  aflailanis,  and  obliged  thein  to 
kill  him  on  the  fpot.  Perfons  attached  to  the  chevalier 
de  Rohan  went  every  evening  round  theBaftilc,  crying 
through  a  fpeaking  trumpet,  "  La  Tuanderie  is  dead, 
and  has  faid  nothing:"  but  the  chevalier  did  not  hear 
them.  The  commillioners,  not  being  able  to  get  any 
thing  from  him,  told  him,  "  that  the  king  knew  all, 
that  they  had  proofs,  but  only  wilhed  for  his  own  cort- 
fcffion,  and  that  they  were  authorifed  to  promife  him 
pardon  if  he  would  declare  the  truth."  The  chevalier, 
too  credulous,  confell'ed  the  whole.  Then  the  perfi- 
dious commiifioncrs  changed  their  language.  They 
faid,  *'  that  with  refpect  to  the  pardon,  they  could 
not  anfwer  for  it ;  but  that  they  had  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing it,  and  would  go  and  folicit  it."  This  they  trou- 
bled thenifelves  little  about,  and  condemned  the  cri- 
minal to  lofe  his  head.  He  was  conduitcd  on  a  plat- 
form to  the  fcaffold,  by  means  of  a  gallery  raifed  to 
the  height  of  the  window  of  the  armoury  in  the  arfc- 
nal,  which  looks  towards  the  little  fquare  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  des  Tournelles.  He  was  beheaded  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  1674. 

The  Tefuits  of  the  college  of  Clermont,  in  the 
Rue  St  Jacques  Paris,  having  this  fame  year  (1674) 
invited  the  king  (Louis  XIV.)  to  honour  with  his 
prefcncc  a  tragedy  to  be  performed  by  their  fcliolars, 
that  prince  accepted  the  invitation.  Thefe  able  cour- 
tiers took  care  to  infert  in  the  piece  feveral  ftrokes  of 
flattery,  with  which  the  monarch,  greedy  of  fuch  in- 
ccnfc,  was  greatly  pleafed.  When  the  reflor  of  the 
college  was  conducing  the  king  home,  a  nobleman  in 
the  train  applauded  the  fucccfs  of  the  tragedy.  Louis 
fail!,  "  Do  you  wonder  at  it  ?  this  is  my  college."  The 
Jefuits  did  not  lofe  a  word  of  this.  The  very  fame 
night  they  got  engraved  in  large  golden  letters  on 
black  marble,  Collegium  Lodovici  Alagni,  inf^cad  of 
the  former  infcription  which  was  placed  beneath  the 
name  of  Jcfus  on  the  principal  gate  of  the  college 
(Collegiuvi  Claramontanuw  Societatis  Jefus)j  and  in 
the  morning  the  new  infcription  was  put  up  in  place 
of  the  old  one.  A  young  fcholar  of  quality,  aged  13, 
■who  was  witncfs  to  the  zeal  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
made  the  two  following  vcrfcs  which  he  polled  up  at 
night  on  the  college  gate  : 

/lbf\iilit  hinc  Jefin/J,  pofftitque  iiifignia  regis 
Jvipia  gens  :  alium  non  colit  illaDcum. 

The   Jff'irs  did  not    fail   to  cry  out   facrilcgc:    the 
Vol.  in. 


young  author  was   difcovered,  taken   up,  and  put  into    Baftlle. 

the  Baflile.     The  implacable  fociety  caufed  him,  as  a  '"'—'' 

matter  of /(/csr/r,  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment  ;  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  citadel  of 
the  ille  Sainte  Marguerite.  Several  years  after,  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  Baflile.  In  170J  he  had  been  a 
prifoner  3r  years.  Having  become  heir  to  all  his  fa- 
mily, who  ponHfed  great  property,  the  Jcfuit  Rique- 
let,  then  confeflbr  of  the  Ballile,  remonllrated  to  his 
brethren  on  the  necefiity  of  refloring  the  prifoner  to 
liberty.  The  golden  fliower  which  forced  the  tower 
of  Danae  had  the  fame  effeft  on  the  caflle  of  the 
Baflile.  The  Jefuits  made  a  merit  with  the  pj'ilbner 
of  the  proteftion  they  granted  him;  and  this  man  of 
rank,  whofe  family  would  have  become  cxiincf  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  fociety,  did  not  fail  to  give  them  cx- 
tenfive  proofs  of  his  gratitude. 

Nowhere  elfe  on  earth,  perhaps,  lias  human  mifery, 
by  human  means,  been  rendered  fo  lofting,  fo  com- 
plete, or  fo  rcmedilefs.  This  the  following  cafe  may 
fufHce  to  evince  ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  tranf- 
lated  from  that  elegant  and  energetic  writer  M.  Mer- 
cier.  The  heinous  offence  which  merited  an  iniprifon- 
ment  furpafTing  torture  and  rendering  death  a  bltfTing, 
though  for  obvious  reafons  not  fpecifieil  by  our  author, 
is  known  from  other  fources  to  have  confifted  in  (bnic 
unguarded  cxprefFions  implying  difrcfptdt  concerning 
the  late  Gallic  inonarch  Louis  XV. 

"  Upon  the  accclfion  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne, 
the  miniftcrs  now  in  ofHce,  and  moved  by  humanity, 
begun  their  adminiftration  with  an  aft  of  clemency 
and  jufticc;  they  infpefted  the  regillers  of  the  Baflile, 
and  fet  many  prifoners  at  liberty.  Among  thofe  there 
was  an  old  man  who  had  groaned  in  confinement  for 
47  years  between  four  thick  and  cold  flone-walls.  Har- 
dened by  adverfity,  which  flrengthens  both  the  mind 
and  the  conflitution,  when  they  are  not  overpowered 
by  ir,  he  had  refifled  the  horrors  of  his  long  imprifon- 
mcnt  with  an  invincible  and  manly  fpirit.  His  locks 
white,  thin,  and  fcatiered,  had  alnioft  acquired  the 
rigidity  of  iron;  wiiilft  his  body,  environed  tor  fo  long 
a  time  by  a  cofEn  of  flone,  had  borrowed  from  it  a 
firm  and  compaft  habit.  The  narrow  door  of  his 
tomb,  turning  upon  its  grating  hinges,  opened  not 
as  ufual  by  halves  ;  and  an  unknown  voice  announced 
his  liberty,  and  bade  him  depart.  Believing  this  to  be 
a  dream,  he  helitatcd  ;  but  at  length  role  up  and  walked 
forth  with  trembling  Heps,  amazed  at  the  fpace  he  tra- 
verfed  :  The  flairs  of  the  prifon,  the  hallp,  the  court, 
fcemed  to  him  vafl,  immenfe,  and  almofl  v^ithout 
bounds.  He  flopped  from  time  to  time,  and  gazed 
around  like  a  bewildered  traveller:  His  vidon  was  \siih 
difHculiy  reconciled  to  the  clear  light  of  day  :  He  con- 
templated the  heavens  as  a  new  object:  His  cyts  re- 
mained fixed,  and  he  could  not  even  weep.  Stupified 
with  the  newly  acquired  power  of  changing  his  pofi- 
tion,  his  limbs,  like  his  tongue,  rcfufed  in  fpite  of 
his  efforts,  to  perform  their  office;  at  length  he  got 
through  the  formidable  gate. 

"  When  he  felt  the  motion  of  ilic  carriage  prepared 
to  tranfport  him  to  his  former  habitaiion,  he  fcreamed 
out,  and  uttered  fome  inarticulate  founds;  and  as  he 
could  not  bear  this  new  movement,  he  was  obliged  to 
dcfccnd,  fupjiorted  by  a  benevolent  arm,  he  fought 
out  the  flrcct  where  he  had  formerly  rcfidcd  :  he  found 
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Baftile.    ir,   but  no  trace  of  his  houfe  remained ;  one  of  the 

'^ ■  public   edifices  occnpied    the   fpot   where  it  had  ftood. 

He  now  faw  nothing  that  brought  to  his  rccolleftion, 
cither  that  particular  quarter,  the  city  itfelf,  or  the 
objcLls  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted. 
The  houfes  of  his  neareft  neighbours,  which  were 
frefli  in  his  memory,  had  affumed  a  new  appearance. 
In  vain  were  his  looks  diredfed  to  all  the  objects  around 
him  ;  he  could  difcover  nothing  of  which  he  had  the 
fmallefl;  remembrance.  Terrified,  he  flopped  and  fetch- 
ed a  deep  figh.  To  him,  what  did  it  import  that  the 
city  was  peopled  with  living  creatures  ?  None  of  them 
were  alive  to  him  ;  he  was  unknown  to  all  the  world, 
and  he  knew  nobody  :  And  whilft  he  wept,  he  re- 
gretted his  dungeon. 

"  At  the  name  of  the  Ballile,  which  he  often  pro- 
no'.mced  and  even  claimed  as  an  afylum,  and  the  fight 
of  his  clothes  that  m^arked  a  former  age,  the  crowd 
gathered  round  him :  curiofity,  blended  with  pity, 
excited  their  attention.  The  moft  aged  a(ked  him  ma- 
ny qaeHions,  but  had  no  remembrance  of  the  circum- 
flances  he  recapitulated.  At  length  accident  brought 
in  his  way  an  ancient  domellic,  now  a  fuperannuated 
porter,  who,  confined  to  his  lodge  for  15  years,  had 
barely  fufEcient  flrengih  to  open  the  gate  : — Even  he 
did  not  know  the  mafter  he  had  ferved  ;  but  informed 
him  that  grief  and  misfortune  had  brought  his  wife  to 
tlie  grave  30  years  before,  that  his  children  were  gone 
abroad  to  diftant  climes,  and  that  of  all  his  relations 
and  friends  none  now  remained.  This  recital  was 
made  with  the  indifference  which  people  difcover  for 
events  long  pafTed,  and  almoft  forgot.  The  miferablc 
mangroaned,  and  groaned  alone.  The  crowd  around, 
offering  only  unknown  features  to  his  view  made  him 
feel  the  excefs  of  his  calamities  even  more  than  he 
would  have  done  in  the  dreadful  folitude  that  h  e  had 
Jeft. 

"  Overcome  with  forrow,heprefentedhimfelf  before 
the  minifter  to  whofe  humanity  he  owed  that  liberty 
which  was  now  a  burden  10  him.  Bowing  down,  he 
faid,  "  Reflore  me  again  to  that  prifon  from  which 
you  have  taken  me :  1  cannot  furvive  the  lofs  of  my 
nearefl  relations;  of  my  friends;  and,  in  one  word,  of 
a  whole  generation  :  Is  it  pofGble  in  the  fame  moment 
to  be  informed  of  this  univerfal  deflruflion,  and  not  to 
wi!h  for  death  I  This  general  mortality,  which  to 
the  reft  of  mankind  comes  flowly  and  by  degrees,  lias 
to  me  been  inflantaneous,  the  operation  of  a  moment. 
Whilft  fccluded'from  fociety,  I  lived  with  myfelf  only ; 
but  here  I  can  neither  live  with  myfelf  nor  with  this 
new  race,  to  whom  my  anguifh  and  defpair  appear  on- 
ly as  a  dream.  There  is  nothing  terrible  in  dying  ; 
but  it  is  dreadful  indeed  to  be  the  laft."  The  mini- 
fler  was  melted  ;  he  caufed  the  old  domeftic  to  attend 
this  unfortunate  perfon,  as  only  he  could  talk  to  him 
of  his  family.  This  difcourfe  was  the  fingle  confola- 
tion  that  he  received :  for  lie  fiiunned  all  intcrcourfc 
with  a  new  race,  born  fince  he  had  been  exiled  from 
the  world  ;  and  he  pafTed  his  time  in  the  midft  of  Pa- 
lis in  the  fame  folitude  as  he  had  done  whilft  confined 
in  a  dungeon  for  almoft  half  a  century.  But  the  cha- 
grin and  moriification  of  meeting  no  perfon  who  could 
fay  to  him,  We  were  formerly  known  to  one  another, 
ibon  put  an  end  to  his  cxiftcncc."     This  formidable 


engine  of  Befpotic  Cruelty  was  demolillied  in   i789.Baft;meii. 
Sec  France.  "  tos 

BASTIMENTOS,  the  name  of  fome  fmall  ifiands     „  II 
near  Terra  Firma  in  South -America,  at  the  the  mouth  ,  P^fton.  ^ 
of  the  bay  of  Nombre  dc  Dios. 

BASTINADO.     See  Bastonado. 

BASTION,  in  the  modern  fortification,  a  huge 
mafs  of  earth,  faced  ufually  with  Ibds,  fometimes  with 
brick,  and  rarely  with  ftone,  Handing  out  from  a  ram- 
part whereof  it  is  a  principal  part,  and  is  what,  in  the- 
ancient  fortification,  was  called  a  bulnuark. 

Solid  Bastioss,  are  thofe  that  have  the  void  fpace 
within  them  filled  up  entirely,  and  raifed  of  an  equal 
height  with  the  rampart. 

I' Old  and  Hollow  Bastions,  are  thofe  that  are  only 
furrounded  with  a  rampart  and  parapet,  having  the 
fpace  within  void  and  empty,  where  the  ground  is  fo 
low,  that,  if  the  rampart  be  taken,  no  retrenchment  can 
be  made  in  the  centre,  but  what  will  lie  under  the  fire 
of  the  befieged. 

Flat  Bastion,  is  a  baftion  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by  the 
baftion  in  its  extremes. 

Cut  Bastion,  is  that  whofe  point  is  cut  off,  and  in- 
ftead  thereof  has  a  re-entering  angle,  or  an  angle  in- 
wards, with  two  points  outwards ;  and  is  ufe^  either 
when  without  fuch  a  contrivance  the  angle  would  be 
too  acute,  or  when  water  or  fome  other  impediment 
hinders  the  carrying  on  the  baftion  to  its  full  extent. 

Co7)!pofed  Bastion,  is  when  two  fides  of  the  interior 
polygon  are  very  unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges  alfo 
imcqual. 

Defor?!ied  Bastion,  is  when  the  irregularity  of  the 
lines  and  angles  makes  the  baftion  out  of  fliape;  as  when 
it  wants  one  of  its  demigorges,  one  fide  of  the  interior 
polygon  being  too  fliort. 

Di'Mi  Bastion,  is  compofed  of  one  face  only,  and 
but  one  flank,  and  a  demigorge. 

Doiiile  Bastion,  is  that  which  is  raifed  on  the  plane 
of  another  baftion. 

Regular  Bastion,  is  that  which  has  its  true  propor- 
tion of  faces,  flanks,  and  gorges. 

Bastion  of  France,  a  fortrefs  on  the  coafl  of  Bar- 
bary,  belonging  to  the  French. 

BASTITANI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bsetica  in  Spain.     See  B^TicA. 

BASTOIGNE,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
theduchyofLuxemburgh. E.Long. 6.  o.N. Lat.  50. 10. 

BASTON,  in  law,  one  of  the  fervants  to  the  war- 
den of  the  Fleet-prifon,  who  attended  the  king's  courts, 
for  taking  into  euftody  fuch  as  are  committed  by  the  court. 

Baston,  or  jB/«/(/o;/,  in  architedture,  a  moulding  in 
the  bafe  of  a  column,  called  alfo  a  tore.  See  Plate 
40.  fig.  3. 

Baston,  Baton,  or  Batutie.  This  word  is  French, 
and  fignifies  a  ftafFor  cudgel:  it  fhould  be  fpelt  Baton ; 
but  is,  by  moft  Englilh  writers,  corruptly  fpelt  as 
above.  It  is  only  borne  in  Englifh  coats  of  arms,  as 
a  badge  of  illegitimacy;  but  French  heralds  intro- 
duce it  in  armsas  a  difference  or  markbf  confanguinity. 

BASTON    (Robert),    a   Carmelite    monk,    after- 
wards prior  of  the  convent  of  that  order,  at  Scarbo- 
rough, and   alfo  poet  laureat  and  public  orator  at  Ox- 
ford, flouriflied  in  the  fouriccuth  century.    King  Ed- 
ward I. 
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Biftonado  ward  I.  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland  in  T304,  took 
I  Robert  Bafton  with  him,  in  order  to  celebrate  his 
Bat^  vi(5lories  over  the  Scots  ;  but  our  poet  being  taken  pri- 
foner,  was  obliged  to  change  his  note,  and  fing  the 
foccelFcs  of  Robert  Bruce.  He  wrote  feveral  books 
in  Latin,  on  the  Wars  of  Scotland,  the  Luxury  of 
Priefls,  Synodical  Sermons,  &c. ;  and  alfo  a  volume  of 
tragedies  and  comedies,  in  Englilh.  He  died  about 
the  year  1310. 

BASTONADO,  Bastonade,  the  punidiment  of 
beating  or  drubbing  a  criminal  with  a  flick.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  French  bajlon,  a  "  Aick"  or  "  llaff." 
The  baltonade  was  a  punilhmcnt  ufcd  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  ftill  obtains 
among  the  Turks.  The  Romans  called  it  fnjligatso, 
fuftitim  admonitlOyOX  ftiji'ibus  cadi  ;  which  diitered  from 
the  fag  e/Zatio,  as  the  former  was  done  wiih  a  Hick,  the 
latter  with  a  rod,  or  fcourge.  The  furtigation  was  a 
lighter  punilhmcnt,  and  infli«^cd  on  freemen  ;  the  fla- 
gellation a  fevercr,  and  referved  for  flaves.  It  was  alfo 
called  ty>npanu7n,  becaufe  the  patient  here  was  beat  with 
flicks,  like  a  drum. — The  punidiment  is  much  in  ufc  in 
the  eaft  to  this  day.  The  method  there  prai51ifed  is 
thus  :  the  criminal  being  laid  on  his  belly,  his  feet  are 
raifed,  and  tied  to  a  flake,  held  faft  by  officers  for  the 
purpofc  ;  in  which  poflurc  he  is  beaten  by  a  cudgel  on 
the  foles  of  his  feet,  back,  chine,  &c.  to  the  number  of 
100  or  more  blows. 

BASTWICK  (Dr  John),  born  at  Writile  in  Eifex, 
in  IJ93  ;  pradifed  phyfic  at  Colchelter  ;  but  being  a 
man  of  warm  imagination,  and  a  good  Latin  fcholar, 
applied  himfclf  to  writing  books  agaiart;  popery.  A- 
bout  the  year  1633,  he  printed  in  Holland  a  Latin 
treatife  intitled,  EtoichusreUglonis  PapiJIic.r,  with  F/a- 
gellum  pontificis  it  epifcoporuin  Latiatiutii,  in  which  the 
Englilh  prelates  thinking  themfclves  alfo  aimed  at,  he 
was  fined  L.  1000  in  the  high  coramillion  court,  excom- 
municated, prohibited  pradlifmg  phyfic,  his  books  or- 
dered to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf  to  remain  in  prifon 
until  he  made  a  recantation.  Inflead  of  recanting,  he 
wrote  in  prifon,  Apologeticus  ad  prafules  Anglicatios  , 
and  another  book  called.  The  Litany  ,-  wherein  he  fe- 
verely  exclaimed  againft  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
and  taxed  the  bilhops  with  an  inclination  towards 
popery.  Prynnc  and  Burton  coming  under  the  ladi  of 
the  (lar-chambcr  court  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  all 
ccnfured  as  fcandalous  fcditious  perfons,  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  L.  5000  each,  to  be  pilloried,  to  lofe  their 
cars,  and  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  three  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  in  1640  reverfed 
thefe  proceedings  ;  and  ordered  Dr  Baftwick  a  repara- 
tion of  L.  5000  out  of  the  eftates  of  the  commifTioners 
and  lords  who  h  id  profecuted  him,  which  the  enfiing 
confufiops  prevented  his  receiving  :  however,  his  wife 
had,  in  1644,  an  allowance  ordered  for  her  and  her 
hufband's  mHintenancc.  What  became  of  him  after- 
ward is  not  known. 

BAT,  in  zoology.     Sec  Vesperttlio. 

BAT-Foivliitg,  a  method  of  catching  birds  in  the 
night,  by  lighting  fome  flraw,  or  torches,  near  the 
place  where  they  are  at  rood  ;  for  upon  beating  them 
up,  they  fly  to  the  Hame,  where,  being  amazed,  they 
are  eafily  caught  in  nets,  or  beat  down  with  bulhcs 
fixed  to  the  end  of  poles,  Sfc. 


Bat,  Bate,  or  Baiz,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  mixed       Bat 
with  a  little  filver,  current  in  Itveral  cities  of  Germa-         II 
ny  :  it  is  worth  four  cniizers.     It  is  alfo  a  coin   jn  ^^f^^'"^"" 
Switzerland,  current  at  five  livres,  or  ico  fols,  French 
money. 

BATABLE,  or  Debatable,  ground,  that  land 
which  lay  between  Scotland  and  England,  when  the 
kingdoms  were  diAinft,  to  which  both  nations  pre- 
tended a  right. 

BATACALA,  a  fmall  kingdom  on  the  coall  of 
Malabar  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  It  had  a  very  large  town 
of  the  fame  name  ;  but  there  is  nothing  now  left,  ex- 
cept n  or  12  fmall  pagods  covered  with  copper  and 
flone.  The  country  produces  a  good  deal  of  pepper  : 
the  EnglKh  formerly  had  a  fadory  here;  but  were  all 
malfacred  by  the  natives,  becaufe  one  of  their  bull-dogs 
had  killed  a  confccrated  cow. 

Batacala,  a  fortified  town  and  callle  on  the  ealt 
coall  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
Dutch  drove  away  the  Portiigucfc,  and  poffeired  ihem- 
felvesofpart  of  the  adjacent  country.  E.  Long.  81, 
3.  N.   Lat.  7.  SJ. 

BATANISTS,  or  Batenites.     See  Batenites. 

BATASEK,  a  town  of  lower  Hungary,  feated  on 
the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  19.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BATAVA,  (C^///-a  underAood),  a  citadel  of  Vin- 
delicia,  fo  called  from  the  Cohors  Baiava,  in  garrifon 
under  the  commander  in  Rhastia  :  \w\y  Fa^'ati  ;  being 
firft  called  Batau,  from  the  Eatavi  ;  then  Baffaii,  and 
Pajfau  ;  fituated  in  Bavaria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube,  Inn,  and  Ills.     See  Passau. 

BATAVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettlements 
in  the  Eafl  Indies;  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam 
in  the  illand  of  Java.     See  Java. 

BATAVORUM  insula,  the  idand  of  the  Bata- 
vians,  (anc.  geog.).  Of  this  idand  Tacitus  gives  the 
following  dcfcription.  "  The  Rhine  flowing  in  one 
channel,  or  only  broken  by  fmall  ifiands,  is  divided  at 
its  entering  Batavia,  as  it  were  into  two  rivers.  One 
continues  its  coiirfe  througli  Germany,  retaining  the 
fame  name,  and  violent  cuirent,  till  it  falls  into  the 
ocean.  The  other  wadiing  the  coall  of  Gaul,  with  a 
broader  and  more  gentle  ftream,  iscalled  by  tiie  inhabi- 
tants Vahalis ;  which  name  it  foon  changes  for  that  of 
Mofa  by  the  immenfe  mouth  of  which  river  it  dif- 
charges  iti'elf  into  the  lame  ocean."  According  to 
Tacitus,  therefore,  the  idand  of  the  Ba;avians  was 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Vahalis, 
now  the  IVa/e.  Csefar  extends  it  to  the  Mofa,  or 
Meiifi ;  but  Pliny  agrees  with  Tacitus.  However,  this 
idand  was  of  greater  extent  in  Tacitus's  time  than  in 
Caefar's  ;  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  having  by 
a  new  canal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  into 
the  ocean  a  conliderahle  way  north  of  the  former  mouth 
of  that  river.  The  Batavi  were  a  branch  of  the  Catti, 
Who  in  a  domeftic  fedition,  being  expelled  their  coun- 
try, occupied  the  extremity  of  the  coart:  of  Gaul,  at 
that  time  uninhabited,  toite iher  w  ith  this  idand  lituated 
among  dioals.  Their  name  S'?//?:'/ ihey  carried  with 
them  from  Germany;  there  being  fotne  towns  in  the 
territory  of  the  Catti  called  Batteiiburg,  and  Battcri- 
haiifen.  The  bravery  of  the  Batavi,  efpecially  the 
horfe,  procured  them  not  only  great  honour  from  the 
Romans,  being  called  their  brothers  and  friends ;    but 
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Eatavorum  an  exemption  from  taxes,  being  obliged  only  to  furnifli 
I!         men  and  arms.     The  modern  name  of  this  ifland  is 
.   ^'^^^^    .  Betu,  or  Beta-vj. 

Bata^orum  Oppidum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the 
ifland  of  the  Batavi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  without 
any  particular  name  ;  which  has  given  rife  to  feveral 
furmifes  about  it,  fome  fiippofing  it  to  be  Nniieguen, 
but  Cluverius,  Batavadurum  or  Bateinbiirg,  both  with- 
out the  ifland  ;  which  fituation  renders  both  thefe  pla- 
ces inadmiffible,  fmce  Tacitus  places  this  namelefs 
town  within  the  illand. 

BATCHELOR.  See  Bachelor. 
BATE  (George),  an  eminent  phyfician,  born  at 
Maid's  Morton,  near  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1608. 
In  1629  he  obtained  a  licence,  and  for  fome  years 
praclifed  in  and  about  Oxford  :  his  practice  was  chiefly 
aniongfl  the  putritans,  who  at  that  time  confldered  him 
as  one  of  their  party.  In  1637,  he  took  his  degree 
ofdoftorin  phyfic,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his 
profeflion,  fo  that  when  kiiig  Charles  kept  his  court  at 
Oxford,  he  was  his  principal  phyfician.  When  the 
king's  affairs  declined,  Dr  Bate  removed  to  London, 
where  he  accommodated  himfelf  fo  well  to  the  times, 
that  he  became  phyfician  to  the  Charter-honfe,  fellow 
»)f  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  afterwards  principal 
phyfician  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Upon  the  refloration,  he 
got  into  favour  with  the  royal  party,  was  made  princi- 
pal phyfician  to  the  king,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  was  owing  to  a  report  raifed 
on  purpofe  by  his  friends,  according  to  Mr  Wood,  that 
he  gave  the  protedlor  a  dofe  which  hafiened  his  death. 
Dr  Bate  wrote  in  Latin  an  account  of  the  late  commo- 
tions in  England,  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  died 
•nt  his  houfe  in  Hatton-garden,  and  was  buried  at 
Kingflon  upon  Thames  in  Surry. — There  was  another 
George  Bate,  who  wrote  a  work  intitled,  "  The  Lives, 
Actions,  and  Execution,  of  the  prime  adors  and  prin- 
cipal Contrivers  of  that  horrid  Murther  of  our  late 
pious  and  facred  king  Charles  L" 

BATENITES,  a  feift  of  apo/lates  from  Mahome- 
tanifin  difperfed  through  the  Eaft,  who  profeffed  the 
fame  abominable  praiftices  with  the  Ifmaelians  and 
Karmatians.  The  word  properly  fignifies  efoteric,  or 
people  of  inward  or  hidden  light. 

BATES  (William),  D.  D.  an  eminent  prefbyterian 
divine,  born  in  November  1625.  He  was  admitted  in 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  removed 
to  King's  college  in  1644.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners,  at  the  conference  in  the  Savoy,  for  review- 
ing the  public  liturgy,  and  was  concerned  in  drawing 
np  the  exceptions  againfl  the  common  Prayer  :  how- 
ever, foon  after  the  rcftoraiion,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  king  Charles  IL  and  became  miniftcr  of  St 
Dunflan's  in  the  weft,  but  was  deprived  of  that  benefice 
for  nonconformity.  Dr  Bates  bore  a  good  and  amiable 
character;  and  was  lionoured  with  tbe  fricndfliip  of 
the  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  the  lord  chancellor  Finch, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  archbifliop  Tillotfon.  He 
was  offered,  at  the  refloration,  tbe  deanery  of  Liich- 
iield  ;  which  he  refufcd.  He  publi'-hed  Scleft  Lives  of 
illuflrious  and  pious  pcrfons,  in  Latin  ;  and  fmce  his 
death  all  liis  works,  except  his  Stleft  Lives,  have  been 
printed  in  one  volume  in  folio.  He  died  in  July  14. 
5699,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

BATH,  a  city  of  SomerfctHiire  in  England,  ftated 


in  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N,  Lat.  51.  27.     All  the  different 
names  that  this  city  has  borne  in  different  ages  and 
languages  have  been  taken  from  its  medicinal  waters, 
as  the  ui-aTa  Q-iffjia,  or  "  hot  waters,"  of  Ptolemy  ;  the 
Aqiiie  Solis,  or  "  waters  of  the  fun,"  of  Antoninus;  the 
Caer  Baden,  and  Gaer  Ennant,  i.  e.  "  the  city  of  baths," 
and  "  the  city  of  ointment,"  of  the  Britons  ;    and  the 
Ackmauchejler,  i.  e.  "  the  city  of  valetudinarians,"  of 
the  Saxons.     The  baths  confifl  of  the  King's  bath,  the 
Qiiecn's-bath,    the  Crofs-bath,  the  Hot-bath,  the  Le- 
per's bath,  and   the  duke   of  Kingllon's-bath.     This 
place  was  of  old  a  refort  only  lor  cripples  and  difcafed 
perfons  ;   but  now  it  is  more  frequented  by   the  found 
for  pleafure  than  by  the  fick  for  health.  The  waters  arc 
very  pleafant  to  the  tafte  ;   and  impregnated  with  a  vi- 
triolic principle,  yielding,  upon  evaporation,   a  little 
neutral  fait  and   a  cakarious  earth   and  iron.     They 
are  very  efficacious  in  ftrengthening  the  bowels  and 
flomacb,  bracing  the  relaxed  fibres,  and  invigorating 
the  circulation.    In  bilious  complaints  tluy  are  counted 
fpecific;  and   prove  ferviceable  in  moif  nervous,  para- 
lytic, rheumatic,  and  gouty,  complaints.  At  tlie  King's 
bath   is  a  handfome  pump-room,  where  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  go  in  a  morning  to  drink  the  waicrs  ;  and 
there  is  a  band  of  mufic  that  plays   all    the   time.     In 
the  Crofs-bath  is  a  monument  ot   marble,  reprefenting 
the  dcfcent  of  the  Holy  Ghofi  attended  by   angtls, 
ere<5ted  by  the  earl  of  Melfort   (who  Vi  as  ftcreiary  of 
flate  for  Scotland)  when  king  James  II.  met  his  queen 
here.     The  King's-Bath  is  a  large  bafon   of  65  feeJ 
10  inches  by  40  feet  10  inches,  containing  5^6   tuns 
2  hogflicads   and   36  gallons  of  water   \\hcn  filled  to 
its  nfual  height.     In  the  middle  is  a  wooden  building 
with  niches  and  feats  for  the   accommodation  of  the 
bathers.     There  are  alfo  iron  rings  all  round  for  them 
to  hold  by  ;  and  guides,  both  male  and  female,  to  at- 
tend them  in  the  bath.     The  pcrfoii  intending  10  bathe 
puts  on,  at  his  own  lodgings,  a  bathing  drefs  of  brown 
canvas  hired  for  the  purpofe  ;   and  is  carried  in  a  clofe 
chair,  of  a  particular  make,  to  one  of  the   flips  which 
open  into  the  bath.     There  he   defcends  by  fteps  into 
the  water,  where  he  is  attended  by  a  guide.     Having 
flaid  his  flated  time  in  the  bath,  he  afcends  again  into 
the  flip,  where  he  puis  off  his  bathing-drcfs,  and  being 
Vi'rapt  up  in  blankets,  is  carried   hoirie    to  bed,   where 
he  lies  for  fome  time  to  encourage   perfpiration.     The 
King's-bath  is  overlooked  by  the  company  in  the  pump- 
room  ;  and  adjoining  to  it  are   places  furnilhed   with 
pumps  to  pour  the  hot   flreanis  on  any  particular  part 
of  the  body.     The    Oiicen's-baih    communicates  with 
the  King's,  from  which  it  is  filled  ;  therefore  the  water 
of  it  is  not  fo  hot,    being  at  a  greater  diflance  from  the 
fource.  As  the  heat  is  here  more  moderate,  the  bathers 
defccnd  firft  into   the  Queen's  bath,  and  advance  gra- 
dually 10  the  centre  of  the  other.     In  the  year  1755, 
tbe  abbey-houfe,  or  priory,  belonging  to  the   duke  of 
Kingflon,  was  taken  down,   in  order  to  eredt  a  more' 
commodious  pile  of  building  ;  and  in  digging  for  the 
foundation,  the  workmen  difcovercd,  r;boui  iwrniy  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  remains  of  E_omaa 
baths  and  fudatories  conftrncled  upon  an  elcgnni  plan^ 
with  floors  fufpended  on  pillars,  and  fuiTounded  with 
tubulated   bricks,  for  the  conveyance  of  heat  and  va- 
pour.    Thefe  were  fupplied  by  a  fpring  ot   hot  wairr, 
of  the  fajne  properties  and  temperature  with  thefe  of 
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Sath.      the  King's-bath  ;  and  the  fewer  was  found  i\'\\\  emire, 
that  conveyed  the  wade  water  iuio  the  river.     The 
duke,  having  cleared  the  fpring  and  the  fewer,  has  e- 
redted  feveral  convenient  baths  and  fadatorics  on  the 
fpot,  wlierc  invalids  may  be  accommodated  at  all  hours, 
bv  night  as  well  as  by  day.     The  two  feafons  are  the 
fpring  and  fall  ;  but  thoCe  who  take  the  waters  purely 
for  their  health  do  not  regard  the  feafons,  but  drink 
them  all  the  year  rouid.    There  are  a  number  of  gen- 
teel fcJan  chairs,  which  carry  people  to  any  dillance, 
not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  for  lix  pence.  Thecompany 
aife  nble  in  the  at'tcrnoon  alternately,  at   two  ftatcly 
rooms,  to  converfe  together,  or  play  at  cards.     At  a 
very  pretty  new  theatre  near  the  parades,  plays  are 
afted  every  other  night  ;  and  there  are  bills  twice  a- 
week  ;   for  which  and  the  rooms,  and  books  at  the  li- 
braries, the  gentry  generally  fubfcribc.     The  city   is 
furroundcd  with  hills  on  all  fides,  except  a  little  opcn- 
insy  totheeaft  and  weft,  thro.igh  which  the  Avon  runs. 
This  river,  which  has  been  made  navigable  to  Briliol 
by  a(5l  of  parliament,  waflics  the  city  on   the  cart  and 
foath  fides,    and  there  is  an  elegant  bridge  over  it. 
This  city   had   formerly   had  a  llight  wall,  of  which 
foine  part  ftill  remains,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  its 
gates;   but  almoft  all  the  new  buildings,  and  much  the 
greatefl  and  fined  part  of  the  city,  is  without  the  walls, 
particularly   the  fine  fquirc  called  Qjn'en'j-ftjaare,  in 
the  middle  of  \vh\rh  is  a  fmall  garden,  with   gravel 
walks,  and  an  obeliflc  in  the  centre.     But  the  grcateft 
ornament  at    liith   is  the  circus  :    it    is  of  a  circular 
form  confuting   of   houfcs   built  on  an  iinirorm  plan, 
with  three   openings  at  equal  dillances  to  the  iouch, 
caft,    and    well,  leading  into  as  many  flreets.     The 
fronts  of  the  houfcs,  which  are  all  three  dories  high, 
are  alorned  with  three  rows  of  columns  in  p^irs,  of  the 
Djric.  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  tlie  frize  is  etn- 
bellilhed  with  fculpture.  The  whole  his  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence, which  cannot  fail  to  drike  the  mod  indifferent 
fpcs-'fator.     In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  rcfirvoir,  or 
bafon,  filled  by  two  or  three  fpringsrifingin  the  ni  igh- 
bouring  hills  ;  whence  the  (treets  in  this  didrict  are 
fupplied   with  water.     On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town 
are  the  north  and  fouth  parades,    two    noble  walks, 
paved  with  hewn  ftone,  railed  upon  arches,  facing  each 
an  elegant  row  of  houfes  on  one  fide,  and  having  a  done 
baludrade  on  the  other.     Thefc,  with  the  two  flreets 
that  join  them,    were  planned  and  executed   by  one 
Mr  Wood,  an   able  aichite(5l,  who  likewife  built  the 
fqaare  and  projecled  the  circus.      The    two    public 
rooms  ftand  betwixt  the  north   parade  and    Orange- 
grove  i    A'hich  lad  is  a  fquarc  planted  with  trees,  ha- 
ving in  the  middle  a  done  obelifk,    infcribed   in  Latin 
to  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  who  recovered  his  health 
in  confequencc  of  drinking  the  Bathwaters,  and  gave 
his  name  to  this  part  of  the  town.     Several  new  dreets 
and  rows  liive   of  late  years  been  built  on  the  north- 
fide  of  Bith,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fqnare,   fuch 
a«  Gay-flf'-et,  Milfovn-ftrcet,  Edg.ir-roA',  Harlequin- 
row,     Blid  id's-bi'ildings,     King's-mead-flrcet,     and 
Brock-ftrcct.     Tiitir  advantages  tor  building  here  arc 
very  great,  having  excellent  free-done,  limedonr,  and 
flate,  in  the  neighbourhood.     One  fort  of  their  lime  is 
as  white  .i-.  fnow.     The   guild-hall  of  Bath   dands   in 
the  markri-place,  and  ii  faid  10  be  builr  on  a  plan  of 
Ini^o  Jo  es,  which  '"iwcvcr,  exhibits  nothing  worthy 
fi£  (Jut  great  archiicvt :  bcfiJrcS;  ouc  cud  of  it  has  been 


rebuilt  ina  different  dyle.  The  hall  is  ornamented  witii 
fome  potraits  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales  and  other  re- 
markable perfonages  :  but  the  greatcd  curiofity  of  the 
place  is  a  Minerva's  head  in  bronze,  a  real  antique,  dug 
up  in  Siall-dreet,  in  the  year  1725.  Bath  boads  a 
noble  infirmary,  or  general  hofpital,  for  the  reception 
of  the  fick  and  lame  from  all  parts  of  the  three  king- 
doms. It  extends  too  leet  in  front,  and  90  in  depth, 
being  capable  of  receiving  150  patients.  Here  was 
anciently  a  monaftery,  of  which  the  prefent  cathedral 
was  the  church.  It  is  a  venerable  pile  ;  the  principal 
front  of  which  is  adorned  with  angels  afcendiiig  and 
defcending.  There  are  three  other  churches  in  Bath, 
and  feveral  chapels  and  meeting-houfes.  Belides  the 
infirmary,  there  are  feveral  other  hofpitals,  alms- 
houfcs,  and  charity  fchools.  The  corporation  confids 
of  a  mayor;  eight  aldermen,  of  whom  two  are  judices 
of  the  peace  :  and  24  common-council  men.  The 
city  is  extremely  well  provided  with  dage-coaches, 
polt-coaches,  chaifes,  machines,  and  waggons.  Bath 
is  the  general  hofpital  of  the  nation,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  invalitis  find  benefit  from  the  waters:  but  as  the 
city  lies  in  a  bottom  furrounded  by  very  high  hills,  the 
air  is  condantly  fiircharged  with  damps;  and  inileed 
this  pbce  is  more  fubjcdl;  to  rain  than  any  other  part  in 
England.  The  markets  are  remarkably  well  fupplied 
with  provilions  of  all  kinds  at  reafonable  rates,  parti- 
cularly fidi  and  poultry.  They  alfo  afford  excellent 
mutton  fed  upon  Lanfdown,  one  of  the  highed  hills 
that  overlo:ik  the  city.  This  down,  remarkable  for  its 
pure  air,  extends  about  three  miles  ;  and  at  the  extre- 
mity of  it  there  is  a  done  monument,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  eredled  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Beville  Granville, 
who  was  here  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  with 
the  parliament's  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Bath 
fends  two  raen'.bers  to  parliament.  The  earldom  of 
Bath  was  bedowed  on  William  Piiltney  in  the  end  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole'sadniinidraiioii  as  a  reward  for  his 
patriotifm,  but  is  now  extinft  for  want  of  heirs  male. 

Bath  is  joined  with  Wells  to  form  a  bifliopric,  called 
the  dioccfe  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  bithop'sfeat  is  at 
Wells,  whofe  cathedral  church  was  built  by  Ina,  king 
of  the  Wed  Saxons  in  704,  and  by  him  dedicated  to 
St  Andrew.  Several  other  of  the  Wed-Saxon  kings 
endowed  it,  and  was  ereded  into  a  bifliopric  iin  90J, 
during  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Elder.  The 
prefent  church  was  begun  by  Robert  the  i8ih  bifhop 
o(  this  fee,  and  completed  by  his  immediate  fucceflbr. 
John  de  Villula,  the  i6th  bifliop,  having  purchafed  the 
city  of  Bath  for  500  merks  of  king  Henry  I.  trans- 
ferred his  feat  to  that  city  in  1088.  From  this,  dif- 
puies  arofe  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons 
of  Wells,  about  the  eleiflion  of  a  bifliop  ;  but  they  were 
at  lad  compromifed  by  Robert  the  i8th  bifliop,  who 
decreed,  that  from  henceforward  ihe  biflinp  flu)uld  be 
flyicd  from  both  places,  and  that  the  precedency  flioidd 
be  given  to  Bath  ;  that  in  the  vacancy  of  the  lee,  the 
bifliop  Qioiild  be  eledled  by  a  certain  number  of  dele- 
gates from  both  churciics  ;  and  that  he  fliould  be  in- 
flalled  in  them  both  ;  both  of  ihem  to  conftitute  tlic 
bifliop's  chapter  ;  and  all  his  grants  and  patents  to  be 
confirmed  in  both.  So  it  dood  till  the  reformation. 
But  in  the  ^5th  of  king  Jlenry  VIII.  an  ad  of  Par- 
liament paffed  for  the  dean  and  cliapter  of  Wells  to 
make  one  lolc  chapier  for  the  bilhop.  This  dioctfe 
bath  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  one  cardinal,  and 
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Satli.     to  the  civil  ftatc  of  England  fix  lord  chancellors,  five 

— ^' '  lord  creafurers,  one  lord  privy  feal,  one  lord  prcfident 

of  Wales,  and  principal  fccretary  of  ftate.  The  dio- 
cefe  contains  the  whole  county  of  Somerfet,  except  a 
few  churches  in  the  city  of  Briftol :  the  number  of  pa- 
riflies  amounting  to  388,  and  the  churches  and  cha- 
pels to  503.  Of  the  parifhes  160  are  impropriate.  It 
is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  L.535:  i  :  3,  and 
computed  to  be  worth  annually  L.  2200.  The  clergy's 
tenth  is  L.  353  :  11  :  oi.  To  the  cathedral  belong  a 
bilhop,  a  dean,  three  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  a  trea- 
furer,  a  fnb-dean,  fifty-nine  prebendaries,  four  prieft- 
vicars,  eight  lay-vicars,  an  organifl:,  fix  chorifters,  and 
other  officers. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  a  military  order  in  England, 
concerning  the  origin  of  which  antiquaries  differ  in 
ilieir  accounts.  The  moft  probable  deduction  feems 
to  be  the  following. 

The  knighthood  of  the  Bath  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  pradifed  by  the  ancient  Franks,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Germany,  with  whom  it  is  highly  probable 
the  Saxons,  who  invaded  England,  had  the  fame  com- 
mon defcent,  and,  with  other  cultoms,  upon  their  fet- 
tling here,  introduced  the  fame  method  of  knighthood. 
Thefe  ancient  Franks,  when  they  conferred  knight- 
hood, obferved,  amongd  other  folemn  rites,  bathing  be- 
fore they  performed  their  vigils  ;  which  cufbom  con- 
tinues to  be  pradtifcd  in  England  :  they  were  from 
thence  denominated  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  there  was  a  degree  of 
knighthood  fpecified  under  ilie  exprefs  appellation  of 
ths  Bath.  That  king,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
in  the  tower  of  London,  couferred  the  fartie  upon  46 
efquires,  who  had  watched  all  the  night  before,  and 
had  bathed  themfelves.  From  that  time  it  was  cuflo- 
mary  with  the  kings  to  confer  this  dignity  preceding 
their  coronations,  the  coronations  of  their  queens,  the 
birth  and  marriage  of  the  royal  iffie,  and  their firfl  ad- 
vancement to  honours,  upon  their  defigned  expeditions 
againll  their  foreign  enemies,  upon  inftallations  of 
knights  of  the  garter,  and  when  fome  grand  anniver- 
fary  feftivals  were  celebrated.  The  laft  knights  of 
the  Bath  fo  made  were  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Charles  II.  in  i66i  ;  after  which  the  order  was  neg- 
leded  until  the  year  1725,  when  George  I.  was  pleat- 
ed to  revive  it,  and  to  order  a  book  of  ftatutes  for  the 
government  of  the  order.  By  this  the  number  of 
knights  is  fixed  to  38,  viz.  the  Sovereign,  and  37 
knights-companions. 

The  apparel  of  a  knight  of  the  Bath  is  a  red  furcoat, 
lined  and  edged  with  wliite,  girded  about  with  a  white 
girdle,  without  any  ornament  thereon  ;  the  mantle 
is  of  tiie  fame  colour  and  lining,  made  fall  about  (he 
neck  with  a  lace  of  white  filk,  having  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  tied  therein,  with  tailels  of  filk  and  gold  at 
the  end  ;  which  mantles  are  adorned  upon  the  left 
fliouldcrs  with  the  enfign  of  the  order,  being  three  im- 
perial crowns,  or,  furrounded  with  the  ancient  motto 
of  this  knighthood,  Tria  junda  in  uno,  wrought  up- 
on a  circle  gules,  with  a  glory  or  rays  iffuing  from  the 
centre,  and  under  it  the  lace  of  white  filk  hereto- 
fore worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath.  They  have 
red  breeches  and  Aockings,  and  have  white  hats,  with 
a  plume  of  white  feathers  thereon.  The  king  allowed 
the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VII.  to  be  the  chapel  of 


the  order,  and  ordered  that  each  knight's  banner,  with      Bath. 

plates  of  his  arms  and  flyles,  fhould  be  placed  over  their  ^'  v 
feveral  flails,  in  like  manner  as  the  knights  of  the  Gar- 
ter in  St  George  Chapel  in  the  caflle  of  Windfor  ; 
and  he  allowed  them  fupporters  to  their  arms.  His 
Royal  Highnefs  Prince  William,  fecoiid  fon  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  this  occafion,  was  made  the  firft 
knight-companion,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tagu grand  mafler  of  the  order,  the  dean  of  Weflmin- 
fler  (for  the  time  being)  dean  of  the  order;  the  other 
officers  of  which  are,  Batli  king  of  arms,  a  genealo- 
gift,  regifler  and  fecretary,  gentleman  uflicr,  and  mef- 
fenger. 

Bath,  Balneum,  a  convenient  receptacle  of  water 
for  perfons  to  wafli  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or 
pleafure. — Baths  are  diflinguiffied  into  hot  and  cold; 
and  thefe  again  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  The 
natural  hot  baths  are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot 
fprings,  of  which  there  are  many  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  efpecialiy  in  thofe  countries  where  there 
are  or  have  evidently  been  volcanoes.  The  artificial 
hot  baths  confifl  either  of  water  or  of  fome  other  fluid 
made  hot  by  art.  The  cold  bath  confifts  of  water, 
either  freffi  or  fait,  in  its  natural  degree  of  heat  ;  or  it 
may  be  made  colder  by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre, 
fal  ammoniac,  &c.  The  chief  hot  baths  in  England 
are  thofe  of  Bath  and  Briftol,  In  Somerfetlliire  ;  and 
thofe  others  of  Buxton  and  Matlock,  in  Derbylliire  ; 
which  latter,  however,  are  rather  warm  or  tepid  than 
hot.  The  ufe  of  thefe  baths  is  found  beneficial  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head,  as  palfies,  &c.  in  cuticular  difcafes, 
asleprofies,  &c.  obftruSions  and  conftipations  of  the 
bowels,  the  fcurvy  and  ftone,  and  in  moft  difeafes  of 
women  and  children.  The  baths  have  performed  many 
cures,  and  are  commonly  ufed  as  a  laft  remedy  in  ob- 
ftinate  chronic  difeafes;  where- they  fucceed  well,  if 
they  agree  with  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  :  but 
whether  they  will  agree  or  not,  cannot  be  known 
without  trial. 

As  to  the  origin  of  thofe  hot  waters,  of  which  the  na- 
tural hot  baths  are  formed,  we  are  very  much  in  the 
dark.  All  that  can  be  afHrmed  with  certainty  is,  that 
where  there  are  volcanoes,  there  alfo  there  are  hot 
fprings  in  great  abundance  ;  but  how  the  heatof  the  vol- 
cano ffiould  be  conftantly  communicated  to  the  waters 
of  a  fpring  for  irvany  ages,  during  a  great  part  of  which 
the  volcano  itfelf  has  lain  in  a  dormant  ftate,  feems 
almoft  beyond  the  reach  of  invefiigation.  Another 
thing  that  creates  a  great  difficulty  is,  that  the  fire 
of  a  volcano  muft  certainly  lie  very  deep  in  the  earth, 
and  mofl  probably  ffiifts  from  place  to  place  ;  but  the 
waters  of  a  fpring  muft  always  iffiie  from  a  place  fitua- 
ted  lower  than  the  origin  of  the  fpringitfelf.  Belides, 
though  we  fliould  fuppofe  the  water  to  come  from  the 
top  of  a  volcano  itfelf,  and  confequcntly  boiling  hot, 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  percolate  far  through  cold 
earth,  without  lofing  all  the  heat  it  acquired  from  the 
volcano.  From  fome  obfervations,  however,  it  certainly 
does  appear,  that  there  are  fome  fpotson  the  earth  which 
have  a  power  of  producing  heat  within  themfelves, 
independent  of  any  thing  foreign  ;  and  that  water  is  fo 
far  from  being  able  to  deftroy  this  power,  that  it  feems 
rather  to  promote  and  continue  it.  We  know  that 
water  hath  this  effect  upon  a  mixture  of  iron  filings 
and  fujphur  ;  but  whatever  quantities  of  fimilar  fub- 
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B»th.  fiances  wc  may  fuppofe  to  be  contained  in  the  earth, 
"■— v^-'  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe  to  be  deftroycd  by  one  great  con- 
flagration foon  after  they  have  begun  to  adt  upon  each 
other,  fo  that  by  their  means  no  lalling  heat  in  waters 
could  be  produced.  Dr  Stukely  indeed  would  folve 
this,  and  fcvcral  other  phenomena,  by  making  the 
fire  and  fmoke  of  volcanoes  the  elfcifts  of  eleftri- 
city  :  but  here  fufficient  proof  is  wanting  ;  for  elec- 
tricity, even  in  its  molt  powerful  flate,  is  not  very  apt 
to  ftt  bodies  on  fire.  The  thought,  however,  defervcs 
attention  ;  for  if  elciflricity  is  capable  of  fetiing  a  vol- 
cano on  fire,  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  producing 
folfaterras  where  it  meets  with  proper  materials,  and 
from  them  fprings  of  any  degree  of  heat. 

The  cold  bath  is  found  one  of  the  moft  univerfal 
and  innocent  remedies  yet  difcovcred,  though  ftill  its 
ufc  is  not  to  be  adopted  without  precautions. 

Baths  in  vapour,  the  fume  or  fleam  of  fome  de- 
coction is  received  upon  the  body  to  promote  a  per- 
fpiration. — Thefe  are  alfo  by  fome  called  Balnea  La- 
eonica. 

Vapour  baths  are,  when  the  patient  is  not  plunged 
intawhat  is  prepared  for  the  bath,  but  only  receives 
its  fleam  upon  thofe  parts  of  his  body  which  require 
U  :  as  in  fome  diftempers  of  the  fundament  and  womb, 
where  the  patient  fits  and  receives  the  fumes  of  fome 
proper  fomentation,  &c.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
bagnio  ;  where  people  are  made  to  fweat  by  the  heat 
of  a  room,  and  pouring  on  of  hot  water  ;  after  which 
they  generally  go  into  a  hot  bath  or  bagnio. 

A  peculiar  fort  of  vapour-bath  was  much  ufed  by 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  is  llill  in  ufe  among  the  pre- 
fent  Indians  their  defcendants.  According  to  the 
Abbe  Clavigero,  thefe  baths  are  built  of  raw  bricks, 
and  their  form  is  fimilar  to  that  of  ovens  for  baking 
bread  :  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  pavement  of 
the  bath  is  a  little  convex,  and  lower  than  the  furfacc 
of  the  earth  ;  whereas  that  of  moft  ovens  is  plain,  and 
a  little  elevated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  baker. 
The  greatcft  diameter  of  a  bath  is  about  eight  feet, 
and  its  greatefl  lieight  fix.  The  entrance,  like  the 
mouth  of  an  oven,  is  wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to 
creep  eafily  in.  In  the  place  oppofite  to  the  entrance 
there  is  a  furnace  of  ftone  or  raw  bricks,  with  its  mouth 
outwards  to  receive  the  fire,  and  a  hole  above  it  to 
carry  ofTthe  fmoke.  The  part  which  iniites  the  fur- 
nace to  the  bath,  and  which  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  fquarc,  is  fluit  with  a  certain  dry  ftone  of  a  porous 
texture.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vault  there  is  an  air- 
hole, like  that  to  the  furnace.  This  is  thcufual  Arudliirc 
of  the  tcmazcalli ;  but  there  are  otiiers  that  are  without 
vault  or  furnace,  mere  little  fquarc  chambers,  yet  well 
covered  and  defended  from  the  iir. — When  any  perfon 
•goes  to  bathe,  lie  firft  lays  a  mat  within  the  temazcalli, 
a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  bunch  of  herbs  or  leaves  of 
maize.  He  then  caufes  a  fire  to  be  made  in  the  fur- 
nace, which  is  kept  burning  until  the  ftones  which  join 
the  bath  and  furnace  are  quite  hot.  The  perfon  who 
is  to  ufe  the  bath  enters  commonly  naked,  and  gene- 
rally accompanied  for  the  fake  of  inconvenience,  or  on 
account  of  infirmity,  by  one  of  his  domeftics.  As 
foan  as  he  enters,  he  fhuts  the  entrance  clofe,  but 
leaves  the  air-hole  at  top  for  a  little  time  open,  to  let 
out  any  fmoke  which  may  have  been  introduced  thro' 
»hc  chinks  of  the  ftone  ;  when  it  is  all  oat  he  likewife 


ftops  up  the  air-hole.  He  then  throws  water  upon  the  Bat** 
hot  ftones,  from  which  immediately  arifcs  a  thick  fleam  ^'^  "' 
to  the  top  of  the  tcmazcalli.  While  the  fick  perfon 
lies  upon  the  irtat,  the  domeftic  drives  the  vapour 
downwards,  and  gently  heats  the  fick  perfon,  parti- 
cularly on  the  ailing  part,  with  the  bunch  of  herbs, 
which  are  dipped  for  a  little  while  in  the  water  of  the 
pitcher,  which  has  then  become  a  little  warm.  The 
lick  perfon  falls  immediately  into  a  fort  and  copious 
fweat,  which  isincreafed  or  diminiflied  at  pleafure,  ac- 
cording as  the  cafe  requires.  When  the  evacuation 
defired  is  obtained,  the  vapour  is  let  off,  the  entrance 
is  cleared,  and  the  fick  perfon  clothes  himfelf,  or  is 
tranfported  on  the  mat  to  his  chamber  ;  as  the  entrance 
to  the  bath  is  ufually  within  fome  chamber  of  his  ha- 
bitation.— This  fort  of  bath,  called  ttviazcalit  by  the 
natives,  has  been  regularly  ufed  in  fevcral  diforders, 
particularly  in  fevers  occalioned  by  coftivencfs.  The 
Indian  women  ufe  it  commonly  after  childbirth,  and 
alfo  thofe  pcrfons  who  have  been  Rung  or  wounded  by 
any  poifonoos  animal.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful 
remedy  for  all  thofe  who  have  occafion  to  carry  ofT 
grofs  humours  ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  moft  ufelul 
in  Italy,  where  the  rheuniatifm  is  fo  frequent  and  af- 
flicting. When  a  very  copious  fweat  is  defired,  the 
fick  perfon  is  raifed  up  and  held  in  the  vapour  ;  as  he 
fweats  the  more  the  nearer  he  is  to  it.  The  temaz- 
caili  is  fo  common,  tliat  in  every  place  inhabited  by 
the  Indians  there  are  many  of  them. 

Baths  [Dry),  are  thole  made  of  allies,  fait,  fand, 
flireds  of  leather,  and  the  like. — The  ancients  had  di- 
vers ways  of  fweating  by  a  dry  heat  j  as  by  the  means 
of  a  hot  fand,  ftove-rooms,  or  artificial  bagnios,  and 
certain  natural  hot  fleams  of  the  earth,  received  under 
a  proper  arch,  or  hoi-houfe,  as  wc  learn  from  Celfus.. 
They  alfo  had  another  kind  of  bath  by  infolaiion, 
where  tiie  body  was  expofed  to  tJie  fun  for  fome  time,, 
in  order  to  ilraw  forth  the  fuperfluous  moiiture  Iroiii 
the  inward  parts  ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  practice  in 
fome  nations  to  cover  the  body  over  with  horfc-dinig, 
efpecially  in  chronical  difcafcs,  to  digcll  and  breathe 
out  the  humor  that  caufes  the  diftemper.  In  fome 
places  they  make  a  kind  of  ftoves  of  turf,  wherein 
the  fick  are  fliut  up  to  bathe  or  fweat. 

The  fame  name  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  another 
kind  of  bath,  made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  the  patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient  clofe 
chair  for  the  reception  of  the  fume,  which  rifcs  and' 
provokes  fweat  in  a  plentiful  manner  :  care  is  here  ta- 
ken to  keep  the  head  out,  and  to  fccure  refpiration. 
This  bath  has  been  found  very  cfft(!tual  in  removing 
old  obftinatc  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  venereal  com- 
plaints ;  and  will  often  complete  a  cure  left  unper- 
formed by  falivation. 

Some  authors  fpeak  of  bloody  baths,  balnea  fangti'f 
nokiita,  prepared  efpecially  of  the  blood  of  infants, 
anciently  fuppofcd  to  be  a  kind  of  fpecific  for  the 
leprofy. 

Baths  {Metalline),  thofe  midc  of  water  impregnated' 
with  \\\tfcoriie  of  metals.  The  moft  common  and  ufc- 
ful  of  this  kind  arc  thofe  prepared  with  the  fcoria  of 
iron,  which  abound  wiili  the  earthy,  faline,  and  fulphu- 
reous  fubftance  of  the  metal ;  and  thefe  arc  of  excellent 
fervice  for  ftrengthening  and  bracing  up  the  part  to 
which  they  arc  applied,  and  recovering  weak  and  de- 
cayed 
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r<sth.  cayed  limbs  ;  flopping  various  kinds  of  bleeding  ;  and 
reitoring  the  menltnial  and  hemorrhoidal  tiux  where 
ebftruClcd  ;  inlbmuch,  that  they  may  well  be  lublti- 
Wted  for  the  natural  iron  baths. 

Adjacent  to  the  I'mclting  huts  where  metals  are  run 
from  their  ore,  are  to  be  found  large  quantities  of  the 
flao-  of  copper,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  which  abound- 
ing with  fulphur,  vitriolic  fait,  and  an  earthy  principle, 
make  ferviceable  baths  for  ftrengthening  tlie  loft  tone 
of  the  fibres,  and  relaxing  them  when  they  are  too 
ftiff.  Thefe  baths  have  likewifeadeterfive  and  Ciean- 
ling  virtue  ;  fo  that  with  prudence,  and  due  regard  to 
circumllances,  they  may  be  ufed  on  many  occafions. 
The  way  of  making  thefe  artificial  baths  is,  either  to 
take  the  flags  as  they  come  hot  from  the  furnace,  or 
elfe  to  heat  them  afrefti,  and  throw  ihem  into  hot  wa- 
ter  ;  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ufed  either  in  the  way 
of  bath,  or  fomentation,  occafionally.  There  are  other 
artificial  baths,  prepared  of  alum  and  quicklime,  by 
boiling  them  together  in  fine  rain-water.  Such  baths 
are  highly  ferviceable  in  paralytic  diforders  and  weak- 
r.cfsof  the  limbs. 

The  pepper  bath,  or  pefFer  waffer,  on  the  Alps,  is 
ene  of  the  moft  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  has  been  the 
fdbjedl:  of  treaiifes  exprefs,  befides  what  has  been  faid 
of  it  occafionally  by  Scheuchzer  and  others.  It  was 
firft  difcovered  in  the  year  1240,  and  is  of  the  periodi- 
cal kind.  The  water  breaks  forth  in  a  dreadful  place, 
fcarce  acceflible  to  the  fun-beams,  or  indeed  to  men, 
unkfs  of  the  grcattft  boldnefs,  and  fuch  as  are  not  in 
the  leaft  ftibjcft  to  dizzinefs.  Thefe  baths  have  this 
fmgularity  above  all  others,  that  they  commonly  break 
forth  in  May,  and  that  with  a  fort  of  impetuouty, 
bringing  with  them  beech -leaves,  crabs,  or  other  wood- 
fruit  :  and  that  their  courfe  defilts  in  September  or 
Oftober.  Scheuchzer  profefles  himfelf  of  opinion, 
that  thefe  waters  are  not  impregnated  with  any  mine- 
rals, or  if  they  do  contain  any,  that  their  virtues  in 
curing  diftempers  and  preferving  health  do  not  proceed 
from  them.  They  are  exceeding  clear,  deftitute  of 
colour,  talle,  or  fmell. 

Baths,  {Balneal),  in  architefture,  denote  large 
pompous  buildings  among  the  ancients,  eredted  for  the 
fake  of  bathing.  Baths  made  a  part  of  the  ancient 
gymnafia,  though  they  were  frequented  more  for  the 
fake  of  pleafure  than  health. 

The  moft  magnificent  baths  were  thofe  of  Titus, 
Paulus  /Emilius,  and  Dioclelian,  of  which  there  are 
fome  ruins  ftill  remaining.  It  is  faid  that  at  Pvome 
there  were  856  public  baths.  Fabricius  adds,  that 
the  exceffive  luxury  of  the  Romans  appeared  in  no- 
thing more  vifible  than  in  their  baths.  Seneca  com- 
plains, that  the  baths  of  plebeians  were  filled  from 
filver  pumps  ;  and  that  the  freedmen  trod  on  gems. 
Macrobius  tells  us  of  one  Sergius  Oratus,  a  voluptuary, 
who  had  pendant  baths  hanging  in  the  air. 

According  to  Dion,  Mxcenas  was  the  firft  who  made 
a  bath  at  Rome  :  yet  there  are  inftances  of  public 
baths  prior  to  this  ;  but  they  were  of  cold  water,  fniall, 
and  poorly  decorated.  Agrippa,  in  his  ^dilate,  built 
160  places  for  bathing,  where  the  citizens  might  be 
accommodated,  either  with  hot  or  cold,  gratis.  Af- 
ter this  example,  Nero,  Vefpafian,  Titus,  Domitian, 
tievenis,  Gordian,  Aurclian,  Maximian,  Dioclefian, 
and  moft  of  the  emperors  who  ftudicd  to  gain  the  af- 
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fedtions  of  the  people,  eredted  baths  laid  with  the 
richeft  marble,  and  wrought  according  to  the  rules  of  ' 
the  moft  delicate  architcfture.  The  rich  had  baths  ac 
home,  and  frequently  very  magnificent  ones,  cfpccial- 
ly  after  the  time  tliat  the  practice  of  pillaging  the 
provinces  had  begun  ;  but  ihty  only  ufed  them  on  ex- 
traordinary occafions.  The  great  men,  and  even  em- 
perors themfelves,  fometimes  bathed  in  public  with 
the  reft  of  the  people.  Alexander  Scverus  was  the 
firft  who  allowed  the  public  baths  to  be  opened  in  the 
night-time  during  the  heats  ot  fummer. 

The  Greek  baths  were  ufually  annexed  \o  paleflm 
or g}'7?,iiaf  a,  of  which  they  were  confidered  as  a  parr. 
Thefe  baths  confifted  of  feven  different  apartments, 
ufually  feparated  from  each  other,  and  intermixed  with 
other  buildings  belonging  to  the  other  forts  of  exer- 
cifes.  Thefe  were,  firft,  the  cold  h3.\.\\,fr!gida  lavatio  ; 
2dly,  The  elieothefium,  or  room  where  they  were  anoint- 
ed with  oil  ;  3dly,  Th.t  frigidariu?//,  or  cooling  room  ; 
4thly,  T\\tp?-op?!igeum,  or  entrance  of  the  hypocanjlmn, 
or  ftove  ;  5thly,  The  vaulted  room  for  fweating  in,  or 
vapour-bath,  called  concamcrala  fndatio,  or  tep'tdaritan ; 
6thly,  The  laconician,  or  dry  ftove  j  7thly,  The  hot 
bath,   called  callida  lavatio. 

As  for  the  baths  feparate  from  the  paleflrce,  they 
appear  to  have  been  ufually  double,  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women  ;  but  fo  near,  that  the  fame  furnace 
heated  both.  The  middle  part  was  poflefl"ed  by  a  large 
bafon  that  received  water  by  feveral  pipes,  and  was 
furronnded  by  a  baluftrade,  behind  which  there  was 
an  area  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who  waited  to  ufc 
the  bath.  They  were  vaulted  over,  and  only  received 
light  from  the  top. 

In  the  Roman  baths,  the  firft  part  that  appeared 
was  a  large  bafon,  called  xoxt/^fflSfa  in  Greek,  and  na- 
taiio  or  ptfciiia  \n  Latin.  In  the  middle  was  the  hy- 
pccaujtinit,  which  had  a  row  of  four  apartments  on  each 
fide,  called  balncari  :  thefe  were  the  ftove,  the  bath, 
cold  bath,  and  fepidarium.  The  two  ftoves,  called 
laconicum  and  tepidariuin,  were  circular  and  joined  to- 
gether. Their  fioor  was  hollow  and  fufpended,  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  heat  of  a  large  furnace,  v;hich  was 
communicated  to  the  ftoves  through  the  vacuities  of 
their  floor.  This  furnace  alfo  heated  another  room 
called  vafariuvi,  in  which  were  three  large  brazen  vef- 
fels  called  viiltiaria,  refpeftively  containing  hot,  warm, 
and  cold  water  ;  which  were  fo  difpofed,  that  the  wa- 
ter might  be  made  to  pafs  by  fyphons  and  pipes  out  of 
one  or  other  of  them  into  the  bath,  in  order  to  adjuft 
its  temperature.  The  dcfcription  is  given  by  Vitruvi- 
us.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  what  Pliny 
calls  hora  oElava  ct  tiona,  the  Romans  all  repaired  to 
the  baths,  either  the  public  or  the  private  ones  :  this 
was  called  the  bath  hour,  hora  baltiei,  which  in  winter 
was  at  nine,  in  fummer  at  eight.  The  public  baths 
were  all  opened  by  the  found  of  a  bell,  and  always  at 
the  fame  hour.  Thofe  who  came  too  late,  ftood  a 
chance  for  bathing  in  cold  water. 

They  began  with  hot  water ;  after  which,  as  the 
pores  were  now  opened,  and  might  give  room  for  too 
plentiful  a  perfpiration,  they  though  it  neceffary  for 
their  health  to  clofe  them  again,  either  with  the  cold 
bath,  or  at  leaft  with  a  fprinkling  of  cold  water.  Du- 
ring the  bath,  the  body  was  fciaped  v^ilh  a  kind  of 
knives,  or  fmall  ftrigils,  fuch  as  arc  ftill  found  in  the 
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Batli.      cabinfts  of    the  curious.      After    bathing  fuccccdcd 
— >'— '  undion  and  perfuming,  from  which  they  went  frelh  to 
fupper. 

The  Romans,  when  they  found  their  ftoniachs  over- 
charged with  meat,  went  to  the  bath,  as  we  learn  from 
Juvenal,  who  inveighs  againft  thofc  who,  having  gorg- 
ed themfelves  with  eating,  were  forced  to  go  into  the 
baths  to  give  themfelves  relief.  They  found  alfo  that  a 
bath  was  good  to  refrelh  themfelves  after  fome  confi- 
derable  fatigue  or  travel,  as  Cclfus  tells  us ;  which 
makes  Plautus  fay,  that  all  the  baths  in  this  world 
were  not  fufficient  to  remove  the  wcarinefs  he  felt. 
After  Pompey's  time,  the  humour  of  bathing  was  car- 
ried to  great  exccfs,  by  which  many  were  ruined,  fe- 
veral  having  brought  themfelves  to  liich  a  pitch,  that 
they  could  not  bear  food  without  bathing  firft.  The 
emperor  Titus  is  laid  to  have  loft  his  life  thereby. 
Hence  Pliny  invdghs  feverely  againfl  thofc  phyficians 
who  held,  that  hot  baths  digeftcd  the  food.  The  em- 
peror Hadrian  firft  laid  a  rcftraint  on  the  immoderate 
humour  of  bathing,  by  a  public  cdidt,  prohibiting  all 
perfons  to  bathe  before  the  eighth  hour. 

Baths  of  Agrippa  (therm<t  Agr'tppinx,')  were  built 
of  brick,  but  painted  in  enamel :  thofc  of  Nero,  thcrjine 
Nsro/iianee,  were  not  only  furnilhed  with  frefli  water, 
but  even  had  the  fea  brought  into  them  :  thofe  of  Ca- 
racalla  were  adorned  with  200  marble  columns,  and 
furnifhed  with  1600  feats  of  the  fame  matter.  Lip- 
fius  affures  us  they  were  fo  large,  that  1800  perfons 
might  conveniently  bathe  in  them  at  the  fame  time. 
But  the  baths  of  Dioclefian,  thirtnae  Dioclefiauit,  fiir- 
palfcd  all  the  reft  in  magnificence.  One  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  men  were  employed  many  years  in 
building  them.  Great  part  of  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Caracalla,  are  ftill  ftanding  ;  and  with  the  vaft  high 
arches,  the  beautiful  and  ftately  pillars,  the  extraordi- 
nary plenty  of  foreign  marble,  the  curious  vaulting  of 
the  roofs,  the  prodigious  number  of  fpacious  apart- 
ments, and  a  thoufand  other  ornaments,  make  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofuies  of  modern  Rome. 

Bath,  in  chemiftry.  Several  matters  employed  to 
tranfmit  heat  are  called  baths;  but  the  fubftances  moft 
frequently  ufed  by  chemifts  for  this  purpofes,  are  water 
and  fand.  When  water  is  employed,  it  is  called  Bal- 
neum MariiC,  or  water  bath ;  which  is  very  much  ufcd, 
very  convenient  for  many  operations,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed fuccefsfully  for  all  degrees  of  heat  inferior  to 
that  of  boiling  water.  As  water,  when  expofcd  to 
fire  in  any  veffel  from  which  it  can  evaporate,  does 
only  receive  a  determinate  degree  of  heat,  which  al- 
ways remains  the  fame  when  once  it  has  arrived  to  the 
boiling  heat,  it  follows  that  by  the  water  bath,  a  de- 
gree of  heat  always  c<iual  may  be  tranfmitted  with 
certainty.  Farther,  this  degree  of  heat  being  inca- 
pable of  burning,  or  of  communicating  an  empyrcu- 
matic  quality  to  matters  fufceptible  of  it,  the  water 
bath  has  alfo  the  advantage  of  not  expofing  fubftances 
to  this  inconvenience.  When  veifels  in  which  diftilla- 
lions  and  digeftions  arc  made,  are  placed  in  fand,  then 
a  fand  bath  is  formed.  This  intermediate  fabftance  of 
fand  is  very  convenient  to  moderate  the  too  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  naked  fire,  and  to  tranfmit  any  degree  of 
heat,  from  the  weakcft  to  a  red  heat.  As  this  bath 
is  attended  with  lefs  trouble,  and  requires  iefs  appara- 
tus than  the  water  bath,  it  is  much  ufed  iu  laborato> 
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ries.     Nothing  is  rcquiCte  for  the  fand  bath,  but  an      B»th 
earthen  or  iron  vefl'el  filled  with  fine  fand,  which  is         II 
fitted  into   a   furnace,  and   capable   of  containing  the    Cathmg. 
cucurbits,  retorts,  matralles  or  other  vc£cls  containing         "       ' 
the  matter  to  be  operated  upon. 

Bath,  in  metallurgy,  is  ufcd  to  fignify  the  fufion 
of  metallic  matter  in  certain  operations.  In  rtfining 
or  cupelling,  for  example,  the  metals  are  faid  to  be  in 
bath  when  they  are  mched.  When  gold  is  purified 
by  antimony,  this  femi-metal  melted,  is  called  by  fome 
tlic  bath  oj  gold ;  alchemifts,  who  confider  gold  as  the 
king  of  metals,  call  antimony  the  bath  of  the  king  only  ■, 
becaufe  in  fad  gold  only  can  refill  the  adion  of  anti- 
mony. 

Bath,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  mcafurc  of  capacity, 
containing  the  fourth  part  oi  an  omer,  or  fevcn  gallons 
and  four  pints,  as  a  meafure  for  things  liquid  ;  or  three 
pecks  and  three  pints,  as  a  meafure  tor  things  dry. 

Bath-KoI,  the  daughter  of  a  voice.  So  the  Jews 
call  one  of  their  oracles,  which  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  their  books,  efpecially  the  Talmud  ;  being  a  fanta- 
flical  way  of  divination  invented  by  the  Jews  them- 
felves, though  called  by  them  a  revelation  from  God's 
will,  which  he  made  to  his  chofen  people,  after  all  ver- 
bal prophecies  had  ceafcd  in  Ifrael.  It  was  in  faft  a 
method  of  divination  fimilar  to  the  fortes  virgitiaria;  of 
the  Heathens.  For  as,  with  them,  the  firft  words  they 
happened  to  dip  into,  in  the  works  of  that  poet,  were 
a  kind  of  oracle  whereby  ihey  prediflcd  fuiure  events; 
fo,  with  the  Jews,  when  they  appealed  to  Bath-kol,  the 
firft  words  they  heard  from  any  man's  mouih  were  looked 
upon  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  dire(Jl:ing  them  in  the 
matter  they  enquired  about.  The  Chriftians  were  not 
quite  free  from  this  fuperftition,  making  the  fame  ufe 
of  the  book  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Pagans  did  of  the 
works  of  Virgil.  It  was  pradifed  by  Hcraclius,  em- 
peror of  the  Eaft,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcvenih  cen- 
tury :  for,  being  at  war  with  Chofroes  king  of  Pcrfia, 
and  in  doubt,  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  where  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters,  he  confiilted  the  book  of 
the  Scriptures  in  this  way  of  divination,  and  was  de- 
termined thereby.  In  France,  ii  was  the  practice  for 
feveral  ages  to  ufe  this  kind  of  divination  at  ihe  confe- 
cration  of  a  bidiop,  in  order  to  diico\cr  liis  life,  man- 
ners, and  future  behaviour.  "This  uligc'came  into 
England  with  the  Norman  corqutft;  tor  we  are  told, 
that  at  the  confecration  of  M  illiam  the  fecoud  Nor- 
man bilhop  of  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  the  words  which 
firft  occurred  on  dipping  into  tht  Bible  were,  Not  this 
matt,  but'  Bar abbui:  foon  after  \\  hich,  Willi.ndied, 
and  Herbert  de  Lozinga,  chief  fiiuony-bickrr  to  K'ug 
William  Rufus,  fucceedcd  him  ;  at  whofe  coi  ccu-ya 
the  words  at  wliich  tlie  Bible  opened  Merc  the  l"?nie 
which  Jcfus  fpoke  to  Judas  the  traitor;  Friend,  •where- 
fore art  thou  come  ?  This  circumftancr  fo  affeftcd  Her- 
bert, that  it  brought  him  to  a  thorough  repeniaiuf  of 
his  crime;  in  expiation  of  which  he  built  the  cathedral 
church  or  Norwich,  the  firft  ftone  of  which  he  laid  in 
the  year  1096. 

BATHA,  Bath,  or  Bachia,  a  town  of  Hunpary, 
an  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the 
Danube.     E.  Long.  30.  /)0.  N.  Lat.  46.  40. 

BATHING,  tlic  aft  of  ufmg  or  applying  a  bath ; 
that  is  of  immerging  the  body,  or  part  of  it,  in  water, 
or  other  f^nid 
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Bathing.  Bathing  is  a  praftice  of  great  antiquity.  TlieGreel<s, 
■'" — ^-^  as  early  as  the  heroic  age,  are  faid  to  have  bathed  them- 
felves  in  the  fca,  in  rivers,  &c.  We  even  find  mention 
in  Homer,  of  hot  baths  in  the  Trojan  times;  but  thefe 
feem  to  liave  been  very  rare,  and  only  ufed  on  extraor- 
dinary occafions.  Athenasns  fpeaks  of  hot  baths  as 
uunufual  even  in  his  age.  In  reality,  public  baths  ap- 
pear to  have  been  difcouraged,  and  even  prohibited,  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  contented  to  walh  theni- 
felves  at  home  in  a  fort  of  bathing-tubs.  The  method 
of  bathing  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  by  heating 
water  in  a  large  velVel  with  three  feet,  and  thence  pour- 
ing it  on  the  head  and  (lioulders  of  the  perfon  feated  in 
the  tub  for  that  purpofe,  who  at  coming  out  was  anoint- 
ed witli  oil. 

The  Romans  were  alfo  long  before  they  came  into 
the  ufe  of  baths ;  the  very  name  of  which,  ihsrvue, 
fliows  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks.  As  the  an- 
cient Romans  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
their  cuftom  was  every  evening  after  work  to  wafli 
their  arms  and  legs,  that  they  might  fit  down  tofup- 
per  with  more  decency  :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the 
ufe  of  linen  was  then  unknown  ;  and  the  people  of  that 
age  went  with  their  arms  and  legs  bare,  and  confe- 
quently  expofed  to  dufi  and  filch.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
for  every  ninth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  city, 
cither  to  the  nundinse  or  to  attend  at  the  aflemblies  of 
the  people,  they  bathed  all  over  in  the  Tiber,  or  fome 
other  river  whiclx  happened  to  be  nearefi:  them.  This 
feems  to  have  been  all  the  bathing  known  till  the  time 
of  Pompey,  when  the  cuftom  began  of  bathing  every 
day. 

The  Celtic  nations  were  not  withont  the  ufe  of  bath- 
ing :  the  ancient  Germans  bathed  every  day  in  warm 
water  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  in  cold.  In  England, 
the  famous  bath  in  Somerfctdiirc  is  faid  by  fome  to  have 
been  in  ufe  800  years  before  Chrift.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, it  mud  be  owned,  we  have  but  very  Qender  evi- 
dence :  but  Dr  Mufgravc  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  place  of  confiderable  reforc  in  Gera's  time  ;  there 
being  Itill  the  remains  of  a  ftatae  creeled  to  that  gene- 
ral, in  gratitude  for  fome  benefadions  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  it. 

Although  bathing,  among  the  ancients,  made,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  diet,  and  was  ufed  as  familiarly  as 
eating  or  fleep ;  yet  it  was  in  high  cflcem  among  their 
phyficians  for  the  care  of  difeafes,  as  appears  from 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Hippocrates,  and  Oribafius;  whence 
frequent  exhortations  to  wafliing  in  the  fea,  and  plung- 
ing into  cold  water.  The  firft  inflance  of  cold  bath- 
ing, as  a  medicine,  is  Melampus'sbathing  the  daughters 
of  the  king  of  Argos;  and  the  firft  infiance  of  warm 
baihhig  is  Medea's  ufe  of  it,  who  was  faid  to  boil 
people  alive,  becaufc  Pelias  king  of  ThelTaly  died  in 
a  warm  bath  under  her  hands.  The  cold  bath  was 
ufed  with  fuccefs  by  Antoninus  Mufa,  phyfician  to  the 
emperor  Anguftus,  for  the  recovery  of  that  prince; 
but  fell  into  ncgledl;  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  who 
was  thought  to  have  been  deflroyed  by  the  improper 
ufe  of  it.  It  was  again  brought  into  requefl;  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  means  of  a  phyl:.- 
cian  at  Marfeilles  named  Churmis ;  but  during  ihc  ig- 
norance of  the  fucceediug  ages,  the  practice  was  again 
banilhed  for  a  long  time. — Both  hot  and  cold  bathing 
arc  now  prcfcribed  in  many  cafes  by  the  phyficians, 


though  they  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which    Eathmg. 

they  operate  on  the  human  body.     See  Medicine-  *~— v ' 
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Bathing  among  the  Turks,  as  among  the  ancients, 
makes  a  part  of  diet  and  luxury;  and  in  cve:y  town, 
and  even  village,  there  is  a  public  bath.  Indeed,  the 
neceffity  of  cleanlinefs,  in  a  climate  where  one  per- 
fpires  fo  copioufiy,  has  rendered  bathing  inditpen- 
fable  ;  the  comfort  it  produces  preferves  the  ufe  ot  it  ; 
and  Mahomet,  who  knew  its  utility,  has  reduced  it 
to  a  precept.  Of  thefe  baths,  and  the  manner  of  bath- 
iHg  particularly  at  Cairo,  the  following  account  is  given 
by  M.  Savary  in  his  Letters  on  Egypt. 

"  The  firrt  apartment  one  finds  in  going  to  the  bath, 
is  a  large  hall,  which  rifes  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda. 
It  is  open  at  the  top,  to  give  a  free  circulation  to  the 
air.  A  fpacious  efirade,  or  raifed  floor,  covered  with 
a  carpet,  and  divided  into  compartments,  goes  around 
it,  on  which  one  lays  one's  clothes.  In  the  middle  of 
the  building,  a  jet-d'eau  fpouts  out  from  a  bafon,  and 
agreeably  entertains  the  eye.  When  you  are  undreffed, 
you  tic  a  napkin  round  your  loins,  take  a  pair  of  fan- 
dais,  and  enter  into  a  narrow  palTage,  where  you  be- 
gin to  be  fenfible  of  the  heat.  The  door  fiuits  to; 
and,  at  20  paces  off,  you  open  a  fecond,  and  go  along 
a  paflage,  which  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  former. 
Here  the  heat  increafes.  They  who  are  afraid  of  fiid- 
denly  expoling  themfelves  to  a  firoger  degree  of  it, 
flop  in  a  marble  hall,  in  the  way  to  the  bath  properly 
fo  called.  The  bath  is  a  fpacious  and  vaulted  apartment, 
paved  and  lined  with  marble,  around  which  there  arc 
four  clofets.  The  vapour  inceffantly  rifing  from  a  foun- 
tain and  ciftern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itfelf  with  the 
burning  perfumes.  Thefe,  however,  are  never  burnt 
except  the  perfons  who  arc  in  the  bath  defire  it.  They 
mix  with  the  fleam  of  the  water,  and  produces  a  mofl 
agreeable  effedl. 

"  The  bathers  are  not iniprifoned  here,  as  in  Europe, 
in  a  fort  of  tub,  where  one  is  never  at  one's  eafe.  Ex- 
tended on  a  cloth  fpread  out,  the  head  fupported  by  a 
fniall  culhion,  they  ftretch   themfelves  freely  in  every 
poflure,  while  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  odori- 
ferous vapours,  which   penetrate  into  all  their  pores. 
After  repofing  there  fome  time,  until  there  is  a  gentle 
moifliure  over  the  whole  body,  a  fervant  comes,  prelTes 
you  gently,    turns  you  over,    and  when  the  limbs  arc 
become  fupple  and  flexible  he  makes  all  the  joints  crack 
without  any  difficulty.    He  mafles*  and  ftems  to  knead   •  «  MaTs"" 
the  flefli  without  making  you  feel  the  fniallell  pain,  comesfrom 
This  operation  finifhed,  he  puts  on  a  ftufF  glove,  and  the  Arabic 
robs  you  a  long  time.     During  this  operation,  he  de-  '''"^  "">/'■> 
taches  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  which  is  running  '^.^"^'^  f'£- 
with  fwcat,  a   fort   of  fmall  fcales,  and  removes  even  f'  ^u:„„:^ 
the  imperceptible  dirt  that  flops  tne  ports.     The  Ikm  a  delicate 
becomes  foft  and  fmooth  like  fatin.  He  then  conduds  niannei. 
you  into  a  clofet,  pours   the  lather  of  perfumed  loap 
upon  yoar  head,  and  withdraws.     The   ancients  did 
more  honour  to  their  guefls,  and  treated  them  in  a 
more  voluptuous  manner.     Whilll  Teleiiiachus  was  at 
the    court  of    Ncflor,  '  the   beautiful   Poljcafia,    the 
handfomefiof  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  P)los,  led 
the  fon    of  Ulylles  to  the  bath ;   waflied  him  v.iih  iier 
own  hands  ;  and,  after  anointing  his  body  w  iih  precious 
oils,  covered  him  with  rich  habits  and  a  fplcndid  cloak.' 
PifilUatus  and  Tclemaclius  were  not  worfe  treated  in 
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Jathing.    the  palace  of  Menelaus.     '  When  they  had  admired 
"      v"  "  '  its  beaties,  they  were  conJiiftcd  to  bafons  of  marble, 
where  a  bath  was  prepared  :  Beautiful  female  (laves 
walhed  them  ;  and,  after  anointing  them  with  oil,  co- 
vered them  with  rich  tunics  and  fiiperbptllices.' 

"  The  clofct  to  which  one  is  condiKHed  is  furniflicd 
with  a  ciftern  and  two  cocks ;  one  for  cold  and  the 
other  for  hot  water.  There  you  wafh  yoiufelf.  Soon 
after  the  fcrvant  returns  with  a  depilatory  pomatum, 
which  in  an  inftant  makes  the  hair  fall  off  the  places  it 
is  applied  to.  Both  men  and  women  make  general  ufc 
of  it  in  Egypt.  It  is  compofcd  of  a  mineral  called 
rufma,  which  is  of  a  deep  brown.  The  Egyptians 
burn  it  lightly,  knead  it  with  water,  mixing  it  with 
half  the  quantity  of  flaked  lime.  This  greyilli  parte 
applied  to  the  hair,  makes  it  fall  off  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  without  giving  the  llightefl  pain. 

"  After  being  well  wallied  and  purified,  you  are  wrap- 
ped up  in  hot  linen,  and  follow  the  guide  through 
the  windings  that  lead  to  the  outer  apartment.  This 
infenfible  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold  prevents  one  from 
fuffering  any  inconvenience  from  it.  On  arriving  at 
the  eftrade,  you  find  a  bed  prepared  for  you  ;  and 
fcarcely  are  you  laid  down  before  a  child  comes  to  prcfs 
«very  part  of  your  body  with  his  delicate  fingers,  in 
order  to  dry  you  thoroughly.  You  change  linen  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  the  child  gently  grates  the  callofity  of 
your  feet  with  pumice  Aone.  He  then  brings  you  a 
pipe  and  Moka  coffee. 

"  Coming  out  of  a  flove  where  one  was  furroundedby 
a  hot  and  moifl  fog,  where  the  fwcat  guflied  from  every 
Jimb,  and  tranfported  into  a  fpacious  apartment  open 
to  the  external  air,  the  breafl  dilates,  and  one  breathes 
with  vohiptuoufnefs.  Perfedly  mailed,  and  as  it  were 
regenerated,  one  experiences  an  univerfal  comfort.  The 
blood  circulates  with  freedom  ;  and  one  feels  as  if  difen- 
gaged  from  an  enormous  weight,  together  with  a  fup- 
plenefs  and  lightncfs  to  which  one  has  been  hitherto  a 
ftranger.  A  lively  fentiment  of  exiltence  diffufes  itfclf 
to  the  very  extremities  of  the  body.  Whilft  it  is  loft 
in  delicate  fenfations,  the  foul,  fympathifing  with  the 
delight,  enjoys  the  moft  agreeable  ideas.  The  ima- 
gination, wandering  over  the  univerfe,  which  it  em- 
bellilhes,  fees  on  every  fide  the  mod:  enchanting  pic- 
tures, every  where  the  image  of  happinefs.  If  life  be 
nothing  but  the  fucceffion  of  our  ideas,  tlie  rapidity 
with  which  they  then  recur  to  the  memory,  the  vigour 
with  which  the  mind  runs  over  the  extended  chain  of 
them,  would  induce  a  belief  that  in  the  two  hours  of 
that  delicious  calm  that  fucceeds  the  bath,  one  has  lived 
a  number  of  years." 

Such  are  the  baths,  the  nfe  of  which  were  fo  flrong- 
ly  recommended  by  the  ancients,  and  which  are  ftill 
the  delight  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  by  means  of  them 
that  they  prevent  or  difpel  rheumaiifms,  catarrhs,  and 
fuch  cutaneous  diforders  as  arc  produced  by  want  of 
-pcrfpiration.  Hence  likewife  they  find  a  radical  cure 
for  that  fatal  evil  which  attacks  the  fourccs  of  genera- 
tion, the  remedy  for  which  is  fo  dangirous  in  Europe. 
By  the  fame  refource  they  get  rid  of  that  uncomfort- 
able feeling  fo  common  to  all  nations  who  do  not  pay 
fo  much  attention  to  the  cleanliiiefs  of  their  bo'lifs. — 
Mr  Tourncfort,  indeed,  who  had  ufed  (kani  baths  at 
Conftantinople,  where  there  is  lefs  refinement  in  them 
than  at  Cairo,  is  of  opinion  that  they  injure  the  brca/l. 


But,  according  to  Mr  Savary,  this  is  an  error  which   Bathiwf, 
further  experience  would  have  correiflcd.     There  are    Bathurtt.^ 
no  people  who  make  more  frequent  ufe  of  them  than         " 
the  Egyptians,  and  there  is  no  country  where  there 
are  fewer  afthmatic   people.     The  afthnia  is   fcarcely 
known  there. 

The  women  are  paflionately  fond  of  thefe  baths. 
They  frequent  them  at  lead  once  a-week,  and  take 
with  them  flaves  properly  qualified  for  the  purpofc. 
More  luxurious  than  the  men,  after  undergoing  the 
ufual  preparations,  they  wafli  their  bodies,  and  above 
all  their  heads,  with  rofe-water.  It  is  there  that  fe- 
male head  dreffers  form  their  long  blackhairintotreffes, 
which  they  mix  with  precious  cffcncesinftead  of  powder 
and  pomatum.  It  is  there  that  they  blacken  the  edge 
of  their  eye-lids,  and  lengthen  their  eye-brows  with  co- 
hel,  a  preparation  of  tin  burnt  with  gall-nuts  ;  it  is  there 
they  ftain  the  finger  and  toe  nails  with  the  leaves  of 
benne,  a  flirub  common  in  Egypt,  and  which  gives 
them  a  golden  colour.  The  linen  and  clothing  they 
make  ufe  of  arc  paffed  through  the  fweet  fleam  of  the 
wood  of  aloes  ;  and  when  the  work  of  the  toilet  is  at 
an  end,  they  remain  in  the  outer  apartment,  and  pafs 
the  day  in  entertainments.  Females  entertain  them 
with  voluptuous  fongs  and  dances,  or  tell  them  talcs  of 
love. 

BATHURST  (Ralph),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phy- 
fician,  poet  and  divine,  born  in  the  year  1620.  He 
ftudied  divinty  in  Trinity  college,  Oxford  ;  but  the 
times  of  confufion  coming  on,  he  changed  the  courfc 
of  his  fludies,  and  applied  himfclf  to  phyfic.  He  took 
a  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty  ;  in  which  he  rofe  to 
fuch  eminence,  that  he  was,  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  appointed  phyfician  to  the  ftate.  Upon  the  re- 
floration,  he  quitted  his  profeffion  of  phyfic  ;  was  elec- 
ted a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  prcfident  of  his 
college  ;  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  dean  of 
Wells.  Soon  after,  he  ferved  the  office  of  vice-chancel- 
lor of  Oxford,  and  was  nominated  by  King  William 
and  Qiieen  Mary  to  the  fee  of  Briftol  which  he  refufed 
to  accept.  His  learning  and  talents  were  various.  He 
was  an  orator,  a  philofopher,  and  a  poet :  he  polfeffed 
an  inexhauftible  fund  of  wit,  and  was  a  facetious  com- 
panion at  80  years  of  age.  Ridicule  was  the  weapon 
with  which  he  ufcd  to  correct  the  delinquents  of  his 
college  :  and  he  was  fo  abfolute  a  maficr  of  it,  that  he 
had  it  always  at  hand.  His  poetical  pieces  in  the  Mu- 
fa-  Anglka7i<is  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  He  wrote 
feveral  poems,  both  in  Englilh  and  Latin  ;  and  died 
June  14.  1704,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

Bathurst  (Allen), Earl  of  Bathurfl,  one  of  thelafi: 
worthies  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  that  fliining  period 
of  triumphs,  talle,  genius,  and  elegance,  was  born  i  11 
the  year  1684.  His  ftudics  and  liis  education  were 
equally  conducive  to  the  brilliant  figure  he  was  dcflined 
to  make  in  focial  life  and  in  the  fcnate,  as  a  polite  fcho- 
lar,  a  patriot,  and  a  llatefman.  Thefe  talents  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  difplay  as  early  as  the  year  1705; 
when,  at  the  rcqucflofhis  father  Sir  Benjamin  Ba- 
thurfl, and  the  foliciiation  of  the  conftituents  of  Circn- 
clicdcr,  he  ferved  in  parliament  for  that  boronph,  his 
native  foil,  with  reputation  and  integrity.  He  dirtin- 
guiflied  himfelf  particularly  in  tlie  llruggles  and  de- 
bates relative  to  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
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Bathurft.  firmly  fupponing  this  meafure,  calculated  to  Arengihen 
*  V— — '  [],g  vigour  of  government  by  uniting  its  force.  Though 
he  was  contented  to  aft  a  fubordinate  charafter  in  the 
great  oppofiiion  planned  by  Mr  Harley  and  Mr  St 
John,  his  intimate  friends,  to  fap  the  credit  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents,  he  was  of  in- 
finite fervice  to  his  party  in  arraigning,  with  fpirit  and 
eloquence,  the  conduft  of  the  General  and  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin,  who  had  long  governed  the  Queen,  and 
laviflied  the  treafures  of  the  nation  on  comjuefts  more 
fplendid  than  ferviceable.  The  lofs  of  the  battle  of 
Almanza  feconded  his  efforts  to  difpel  the  intoxica- 
tion of  former  fucceffes.  His  perfonal  regard  for  Lord 
Somers,  prefident  of  the  council,  was  never  altered, 
though  they  were  of  different  opinions  in  politics  ;  and 
when  he  was  diverted  of  his  office,  Mr  Bathurll  afted 
with  fuch  tenderncfs  and  delicacy,  as  to  preferve  the 
efteem  of  Lord  Somers  in  a  private  ftation.  In  confi- 
derationof  his  zeal  and  fervices,  the  Queen  advanced 
him,  in  1711,  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Bathurll:,  of  Battlefden,  in  Bedfordlliire. 

His  Lordfhip  continued  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  with 
an  undaunted  freedom  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  flept 
forth  as  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  conrt-meafurcs 
in  the  reign  of  George  L  and  during  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  adrainiflration.  The  acrimony  of  the  profecu- 
tion  carried  on  againft  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  ftimulated  his  in- 
dignation and  his  eloquence  againft  fuch  vindiftive  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  he  obferved,  "that  theking  of  afaftion 
■was  but  the  fovereign  of  half  his  fiibjefts." 

The  fouth-fea  fcheme  having  infefted  the  whole  na- 
tion with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  enterprize,  the  people 
awaked  from  their  delirium,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
families  was  involved  in  ruin.  Lord  Bathurft  publicly 
impeached  the  direftors,  whofe  arts  had  enabled  them 
by  thefe  vain  cxpeftations  to  amafs  furprifing  fortunes  : 
he  reprefcnted  that  the  national  honour  was  concerned 
in  ftripping  them  of  their  ill  acquired  wealth  ;  and  moved 
for  having  all  the  direftors  of  the  fouth-fea  company 
punilhed  by  a  forfeiture  of  their  eftates,  for  fuch  a  no- 
torious aft  of  fordid  knavery. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  Lords 
againlt  Dr  Atterbury  biihop  of  Rochefler,  that  learned 
prelate,  who  joined  to  the  graces  of  ftyle  and  elocution 
all  the  elegance  of  a  jnft  delivery;  among  the  many 
friends  the  bilhop's  eloquence,  politenefs,  and  inge- 
nuity had  procured  him,  was  Lord  Bathurft.  He  fpoke 
againft  the  bill  with  great  vehemence  and  propriety  ; 
obferving,  "  that  if  fuch  extraordinary  proceedings 
were  countenanced,  he  faw  nothing  remaining  for  him 
and  others  to  do,  but  to  retire  to  their  country-houfes, 
and  there,  if  poflible,  quietly  enjoy  their  eilates  with- 
in their  own  families,  fince  the  leaft  correfpondence,  or 
intercepted  letter,  might  be  made  criminal."  Then 
turning  to  the  biOiops,  he  faid,  "  he  could  hardly 
account  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and  malice  forac 
perfons  bore  the  ingenious  biihop  of  Rocheftcr,  un- 
lefs  it  was  that  they  were  infatuated  like  the  wild 
Americans,  who  fondly  believe  they  inherit  not  only 
the  fpoils,  bat  even  the  abilities,  of  the  man  they  de- 
flroy."  He  was  one  of  the  Lords  who  entered  his  pro- 
left  againft  the  bill. 

His  Lordihip  was  entirely  averfc  to  continental  con- 
nci^ons  ;  andaaimadvenedrevcrely  upon  the  monarch 


whofe  thoughts  were  turned  to  foreign  concerns  and   Bathurft/ 
alliance  which  could  never  be  ufeful  ;  complaining  of  >— v— ' 
the  immenfe  funis  lavifhed  in  fublidies  to  needy  and  ra- 
pacious princes. 

The  direftors  of  the  charitable  corporation  having 
embezzled  5oo,ocol.  of  the  proprietors  capital.  Lord 
Bathurft  declared,  in  the  Koufe  of  Lords,  his  abhor- 
rence of  thismoft  iniquitous  fcene  of  fraud  ;  aflerting, 
that  not  one  lliilling  of  the  money  was  ever  applied  to 
the  proper  fervice,  but  became  the  reward  of  avarice 
and  venality. 

His  lordiliip  concurred,  with  all  his  power,  in  the 
oppofition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  now  tottered 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  This  minifter,  after  obflinate 
ftruggles,  having  been  forced  to  rcfign  all  his  employ- 
ments. Lord  Bathurft  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council, 
and  made  captain  of  the  gentlemen  penfioners,  which 
port  he  refigned  in  1744.  He  was  appointed  treafurer 
to  the  preicnt  king,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1757, 
and  continued  in  the  lift  of  privy-counfellors  at  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  ;  but,  on  account  of  his  great  age, 
he  chofeto  enjoy  otium  cum  dignitate. 

Lord  Bathurft's  integrity  gained  him  the  efteem  even 
of  his  opponents  ;  and  his  humanity  and  benevolence, 
the  afFeftion  of  all  that  knew  him  more  intimately. 
He  added  to  his  public  virtues  all  the  good  breeding, 
politenefs,  and  elegance,  of  focial  intercourfe.  Dr. 
Frtind,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe, 
Addifon,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  moft  men  of 
genius  in  his  own  time,  cultivated  his  friendlhip,  and 
were  proud  of  his  correfpondence. 

Pope,  in  his  Epiftle  to  him  on  the  \^'^&  of  Riches  : 
thus  addrcffcs  him : 

The  fenfe  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 

T'  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart ; 

To  balance  fortune  by  ajuftexpencc. 

Join  with  ceconomy  magnificence  ; 

With  fplendor,  charity  ;   with  plenty,  health  : 

O  teach  us,  Bathurft,  yet  unfpoil'd  by  wealth  ! 

That  fccret  rare,  between  th'  extremes  to  move. 

Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  felf-love. 

And  Sterne,  in  his  letters  to  Eliza,  thus  fpeaks  of 
him  :  "  This  nobleman  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  ;  he 
was  always  the  proteftor  of  men  of  wit  and  genius  ; 
and  has  had  thofe  of  thelaft  century  always  at  his  table. 
The  manner  in  which  his  notice  began  of  me,  was  as 
fingular  as  it  was  polite. — He  came  up  to  me  one  day 
as  I  was  at  the  Princefs  of  Wales's  court,  '  I  want 
to  know  you,  Mr.  Sterne  ;  but  it  is  fit  you  Ihould 
know  alfo  who  it  is  that  wifhes  this  pleafure  :  you  have 
heard  (continued  he)  of  an  old  Lord  Bathurft,  of 
whom  your  Popes  and  Swifts  have  fung  and  fpoken  fo 
much  :  I  have  lived  my  life  with  geniufesof  that  caft, 
but  have  furvived  them  ;  and  defpairing  ever  to  find 
their  equals,  it  is  fome  years  fince  I  have  clofed  my  ac- 
counts, and  fliut  lip  my  books,  with  thoughts  of  ne- 
ver opening  them  again  :  but  you  have  kindled  a  defire 
in  me  of  opening  them  once  more  before  1  die,  which 
I  now  do  ;  fo  go  home,  and  dine  with  me.'  This 
nobleman,  I  fay,  is  a  prodigy  :  for  at  85  he  has  all  the 
wit  and  promptnefs  of  a  man  of  30  ;  a  difpohtion  to  be 
pleafcd,  and  a  power  to  pleafe  others  beyond  what- 
ever I  knew  !  added  to  which,  a  man  of  learning,  cour- 
tcfy,  and  feeling." 

His 
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Bathurft  His  Lord (liip,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  prcferved 
0  his  natural  chcerfulncfs  and  vivacity,  always  acceffible, 
Batiftc.  liofpitable,  and  beneficent.  Lately  he  delighted  in 
'  ""  '  rural  amiifements  ;  and  enjoyed,  with  a  philofophical 
fatisfadion,  the  ihade  of  the  lofty  trees  he  had  planted 
hirafelf.  Till  within  a  month  of  his  death  he  conftantly 
rode  out  on  horfeback  two  hours  before  dinner,  and 
coullantly  drank  his  bottle  of  claret  or  Madeira  after 
dinner.  He  u fed  to  declare,  in  a  jocofe  manner,  he 
never  could  think  of  adopting  Dr  Cadogan's  method, 
as  Dr  Cheyne  had  aiTured  him,  50  years  ago,  he  would 
never  live  feven  years  longer  unlcfs  he  abriged  him- 
fclf  of  his  wine.  Furfuant  to  this  maxim,  his  Lord- 
fliip  having,  fome  years  ago,  invited  feveral  of  his 
friends  to  fpcnd  a  few  cheerful  days  with  him  at 
his  feat  at  Cirencefter,  and  being  one  evening  very 
loth  to  part  with  them;  on  his  fon  the  late  chan- 
cellor's objev^ing  to  their  fitting  up  any  longer,  and 
adding  that  health  and  long  life  were  beft  fccured  by 
regularity,  he  fuiFcrcd  him  to  retire  :  but,  as  foon  as 
he  was  gone,  the  cheerful  father  faid,  "  Come,  my 


The  chief  ufe  of  Batifle  is  for  ncck-cloths,  head-    Eatman 
cloths,  furplices,  &c.  II 

BATMAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  weight  ufed  at  ..^^"^"^' 
Smyrna,  containing  fix  okes  of  400  drams  each,  which 
amount  to  16  pounds  6  ounces  and  15  drams  of  Englifli 
weight. 

BATMANSON,  (John),  prior  of  the  Carthufian 
monaflery,  or  Charter-hnufe  in  the  fuburbs  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  fonic  time  a  fludent  at  Oxford,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  degree  in  that  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Edward 
Lee  arclibifliop  of  York,  at  whofc  requefl  he  wrote 
againft  Erafmus  and  Luther.  He  died  in  the  year 
1531,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
charter-houfe.  According  to  Bale,  he  was  a  proud 
forward  perfon  ;  and  he  fays  that  Erafmus,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  bilhop  of  Winchelter,  calls  him  an 
ignorant  fellow.  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  gives  him  the 
chara(5ler  of  a  man  of  lingular  genius,  zeal,  piety,  and 
learning.  He  wrote,  i.  /inhftadvirfe/ies  in  aiinotationes 
Erajfiii  in  Nov.  Teflainentnm.     2.   A  treatife  agaiaji 


good  friends,  fince  the  old  gentleman  is  gone  to  bed,  I    fome  of  Luther's  works.     Thefe  two  he  afterwards  re 


think  we  may  venture  to  crack  another  bottle." 

His  Lordthip  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl 
in  1772  ;  and  lived  to  fee  the  above  nobleman,  his  el- 
defl  fon,  feveral  years  Lord  High  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  promoted  to  the  peerage  in  1771  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Aplley.  Lord  Bathurll  married  Ca- 
therine daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Aplley,  by  whom  he 
had  two  other  fons,  and  five  daughters.  His  death 
liappencd,  after  a  few  days  illnefs,  at  his  feat  near  Ci- 
rencefter,  in  the  91(1  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  i6tli 
of  September  1775. 

BATHYLLUS  rf«(/  Pylades,  inventors  of  panto- 
mime entertainments  on  the  llage.  Bathyllusfucccedcd 
in  reprefenting  comedy  ;  Pylades,  in  tragedy.  The  art 
confiilcd  in  exprelfing  the  paflions  by  geftures,  atti- 
tudes, and  dumb  flicw  ;  not,  as  in  modern  times,  in 
machinery,  and  the  fooleries  of  Harleqt'.in.  They 
flouriflied  at  Rome,  under  Auguilus,  about  A.  D.  10. 
Each  of  them  kept  fciiolars,  who  perpetuated  their 
mailer's  name:  for  the  followers  of  Bathyllus,  who  ex- 
celled in  the  comic  part,  called  themfelvcs  Bathylli  ; 
and  thofe  of  Pylades,  who  excelled  in  the  tragic,  called 
themfclves  Fyladx. 

BATILLUS,  a  mufical  inftrument  made  of  metal, 
in  the  form  of  a  ftatF,  Kirniflicd  with  metalline  rings, 
which  being  llruck,  yielded  a  kind  of  harmonical 
founds  ;  ufcd  by  the  Armenians  in  their  churchftr- 
vice. 

BATIS  ;  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  dixcia  clafs  of  plants,  the  charaQcrs  of 
which  arc  :  Of  the  male,  the  amentum  is  four  ways 
imbricated,  and  both  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  want- 
ing :  of  the  fc  nale,  the  amentum  is  ovate,  the  involu- 
crnm  dipiiyllous  ;  cal.x  and  corolla  wanting;  the  ftig- 
jn^  IS  bilobitc  and  fc'lile  ,  the  berries  condunate  and 
foui'  fcedcd.  Tiiere  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  mantima, 
a  naiivr  of  J^m  licH. 

BATISTE,  in  rcmmercc,  a  fine  white  kind  of  li- 
nen cloth,  manuh(5lurcd  in  Flanders  and  Picardy. 

There  arc  three  kinds  of  baiide  ;  the  firll  very  thin; 
the  fccond  kfs  thin  ;  and  the  third  much  thicker,  cal- 
led Holland  batijle,  as  couiiag  very  near  the  goodnefs 
•f  Hollands. 


traded.  3.  Cotiimentaria  in  proverbia  S'jlot>io)iis.  /\.  In 
cantica  caniicorum.  5.  De  unica  Magdaleiia.  6.  Ju- 
Jlitutioites  fioviciorit?)!.  "J.  De  contcmptu  mroidi.  8.  De 
Chrijlo  duodeitni.    9.   On  the  words,  MifTus  efl,  &c. 

BATON,  or  Baston.     SeeB.ASTON. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA,  the  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  the  mice,  the  title  of  a  fine  burlefque  poem 
generally  afcribed  to  Homer.  The  fubjed  of  the  work 
is  the  death  of  Pfycharpax,  a  moufe,  fon  to  Toxartes, 
who  being  mounted  on  the  back  of  Phyfignathus,  a 
frog,  on  a  voyage  to  her  palace,  to  which  llie  had  in- 
vited him,  was  feized  with  fear  when  he  faw  himfelf 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  fo  that  he  tumbled  offand 
was  drowned.  Phyfignatluis  being  fufpedcd  to  have 
fiiaken  him  off"  with  dcfign,  the  mice  demanded  fatis- 
fadion, and  unanimoully  declared  war  agaiufl  the  frogs. 

BATTyE,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  people  of  Germany,  for- 
merly inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  Hcjfe.  Being 
diffatisficd  wiili  their  fituaiion  there,  they  fettled  on 
the  ifland  formed  by  the  Vahalis  and  Rhine,  which 
from  them  took  the  name  of  Batavia,  or  Batavcruin 
hifnia.  Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy, 
ariflocracy,  and  democracy.  Their  cliief  was,  pro- 
perly ("peaking,  nothing  more  than  a  principal  citizen, 
whofe  bufmefs  was  rather  to  advii'e  than  to  command. 
The  principal  men  who  exercifed  jurifdiftion,  and  com- 
manded the  troops,  in  their  refpcdive  diftrids,  were 
chofen,  as  well  as  the  kings,  in  an  allcmbly  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  hundred  perfons  feleded  from  among  tlie  peo- 
ple prefuled  over  every  county,  and  aded  as  chiefs  in 
the  different  hamlets.  The  whole  nation  was,  in  fome 
meafurc,  an  army  always  in  readinefs.  Each  family 
compofed  a  body  of  militia,  which  ferved  under  a  cap- 
tain of  their  own  choofmg.  See  BatavorUiM  Infuta. 
BATTALIA,  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
or  ready  for  engagement.  The  word  feems  formed 
from  the  Latin  katualia,  fometimcs  alfo  written  lata- 
tia,  denoting  a  fort  of  military  or  gladiatorial  cxercifc, 
as  fighting  with  foils,  or  tilting  at  a  poll.  In  this 
fenfe,  we  meet  with  the  depth  of  a  battalia  ;  to  march 
in  battalia,  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle  ;  to  break 
the  battalia,  &c.  In  the  Roman  battalia,  the  hajlati 
made  the  front.  ^AT- 
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BattaUon  BATTALION,  a  fmall  body  of  infantry, 
II  in  form  of  batde,  and  ready  to  engage. 
Battel.  ^  battalion  ufnally  contains  from  500  to  800  men  ; 
bat  the  number  it  confifts  of  is  not  determined.  Tliey 
are  armed  with  firelocks,  fwords  and  bayonets  ;  and 
divided  into  13  companies,  one  of  which  is  geaadiers 
They  are  ufnally  drawn  up  three  men  deep.  Some  re- 
giments confift  of  but  one  battalion,  others  are  divided 
into  four  or  five. 

BATTATAS,  the  Indian  name  of  the  potatoe. 
See  Convolvulus. 

BATTEL,  a  town  of  Suflex,  five  miles  north-weft 
ef  Haftings,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  jo. 
55.  It  was  formerly  called  Epiton  ;  and  is  the  place 
where  William  the  Conqueror  vanqnilhed  Harold  king 
of  England  on  Oftober  14th  1066.  William,  in  me- 
mory of  this  vii5lory,  ere<5led  an  abbey,  which  he  cal- 
led Battel  Abbey  ;  and  if  a  criminal  could  but  reach 
this  abbey,  he  was  difmiffed  from  thence,  and  was  af- 
terwards in  no  danger  for  his  paft  faults.  The  abbey 
was  a  large  and  noble  flrufture,  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  gateway  which  is  ftill  entire,  as  well  as  from  the 
other  remains.  This  place  is  noted  for  making  gun- 
powder equal  to  that  of  Dantzick  ;  and  the  bell  goes 
by  the  name  of  of  Battel gunpoixider. 

Battel,  in  law,  or  Trial  by  •wager  of  Battel,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  trial  of  great  antiquity,  but  now  much  difufed. 
It  feems  to  have  owed  its  original  to  the  military  fpi- 
rit  of  our  ancelters,  joined  to  a  fuperlUtious  frame  of 
mind  ;  it  being  in  the  nature  of  ati  appeal  to  Provi- 
dence, under  an  apprehenfion  and  hope  (however  pre- 
fumptuous  and  unwarrantable),  that  heaven  would  give 
the  viftory  to  him  who  had  the  right.  The  decifion  of 
fiiits,  by  this  appeal  to  the  God  of  battels,  is  by  fome 
faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Burgundi,  one  of  the 
northern  or  German  clans  that  planted  themfelves  in 
Gaul.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  firfl;  written  injunftion 
of  judiciary  combats  that  we  meet  with,  is  in  the  laws 
of  Gimdebald,  A.  D.  jor,  which  are  preferved  in  the 
Burgundiaii  code.  Yet  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
merely  a  local  cullom  of  this  or  that  particular  tribe, 
but  to  have  been  tlie  common  ufage  of  all  thofe  war- 
like people  from  the  earliefl  times.  And  it  may  alfo 
feem,  from  a  paffage  in  Vclleius  Paterculus,  that  the 
Germans,  when  firft  they  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  wont  to  decide  all  contefls  of  right  by  the 
fword  :  for  when  Qiiintilins  Varus  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce among  them  the  Roman  laws  and  method  of 
trial,  it  was  looked  upon  (fays  the  hiflorian)  as  a  no- 
vitas  incognitte  difcipiuice,  ut  folita  ar??iis  decernt  jure 
terminarentur.  And  among  the  ancient  Goths  in  Swe- 
den we  find  the  practice  of  judiciary  duels  eftablilhed 
upon  much  the  fame  footing  as  they  formerly  were  in 
our  own  country. 

This  trial  was  introduced  in  England  among  other 
Norman  cuftoms  by  William  the  Conqueror  :  but  was 
only  ufed  in  three  cafes,  one  military,  one  criminal,  and 
the  third  civil.  The  firft  in  the  court-mariial,  or  court 
of  chivalry  and  honour  ;  the  fecond  in  appeals  of  fe- 
lony ;  and  the  third  upon  ilTue  joined  in  a  writ  of  rigfit, 
the  lafi;  and  moft  folemn  decifion  of  real  property.  For 
in  writsof  right  the  /aj/ro/'ri^fa^/j,  which  isfrequently 
a  matter  of  dilEculty,  is  in  queftion  ;  but  other  real  ac- 
tions being  merely  queftions  of  ihtjus  polfeJfioHis,yN\\\ch 
are  ufually  more  plain  and  obvious,  our  ancellors  did 


not  in  them  appeal  to  the  decifion  of  Providence,  An-  Batik, 
other  pretext  for  allowing  it,  upon  thefe  final  writs  of  *— v— 
right,  was  alfo  for  the  fake  of  fuch  claimants  as  might 
have  the  true  right,  bnt  yet  by  the  death  of  vvitneffes 
or  other  defecfc  of  evidence  be  unable  to  prove  it  to  a 
jury.  But  the  moil  curious  reafon  of  all  is  given  in  the 
Mirror,  that  it  is  allowable  upon  warrant  of  the  combat 
between  David  for  the  people  of  Ifrael  of  the  one  party, 
and  Goliah  for  the  Philifiines  of  the  other  party  ;  a 
reafon  which  Pope  Nicholas  I.  very  ferioufly  decides 
to  be  inconclufive.  Of  battel,  therefore,  on  a  writ  of 
right  wc  lliall  firfl  fpeak  :  and  although  the  writ  of 
right  itfelf,  and  of  courfe  this  trial  thereof,  be  at  pre- 
fent  difufed  ;  yet,  as  it  is  law  at  this  day,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curiofity,  at  leafl,  to  inquire  into  the  forms 
of  this  proceeding,  as  we  may  gather  them  from  an- 
cient authors. 

I.  The  lall  trial  by  battel  that  vi^as  waged  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  at  Weflminfler  (though  there 
was  afterwards  one  in  the  court  of  chivalry  in  1631, 
and  another  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  in  1638) 
was  in  the  13th  year  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1571, 
as  reported  by  Sir  James  Dyer  ;  and  was  held  in  Tot- 
hill-fields,  Weflminfler,  "  }T07t  fi?ie  i7iag?ia  juris  confitl- 
torum  pertiirbatione,"  faith  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who 
was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  the  ceremony.  The  form,  as 
appears  from  the  authors  before  cited,  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  pleads  the  ge- 
neral iffue,  viz.  that  he  hath  more  right  to  hold  than 
the  demandant  hath  to  recover  ;  and  offers  to  prove  it 
by  the  body  of  his  champion,  which  tender  is  accepted 
by  the  demandant ;  the  tenant  in  the  firfl  place  muft 
produce  his  champion,  who,  by  throwing  down  his 
glove  as  a  gage  or  pledge,  thus  wages  or  flipulates  bat- 
tel with  the  champion  of  the  demandant;  who,  by  ta- 
king up  the  gage  or  glove,  flipulates  on  his  part  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  The  reafon  why  it  is  waged  by 
champions,  and  not  by  the  parties  themfelves,  in  civil 
adlions,  is  becaufe,  if  any  party  to  the  fuit  dies,  the 
fuit  mufl  abate  and  be  at  an  end  for  the  prefent  ;  and 
therefore  no  judgment  could  be  given  for  the  lands  in 
queflion,  if  either  of  the  parties  were  flain  in  battel  : 
and  alfo  that  no  perfon  might  claim  an  exemption  from 
this  trial,  as  was  allowed  in  criminal  cafes,  where  the 
battel  was  waged  in  perfon. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  then  in  due  time  fet  out,  of  60 
feet  fquare,  inclofed  with  lifts,  and  on  one-  fide  a  court 
ereded  for  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
who  attend  there  in  their  fcarlet  robes  ;  and  alfo  a  bar 
is  prepared  for  the  learned  ferjeants  at  law.  When  the 
court  fits,  which  ought  to  be  by  funrifing,  proclama- 
tion is  made  for  the  parties  and  their  champions  ;  who 
are  introduced  by  two  knights,  and  are  drelTcd  in  a  coat 
of  armour,  with  red  fandals,  barelegged  from  the  knee 
downwards,  bareheaded,  and  with  bare  arms  to  the 
elbows.  The  weapons  allowed  them  arc  only  batons, 
or  ftavcs,  of  an  ell  long,  and  a  four-cornered  leather 
target  ;  fo  that  death  very  feldomenfued  this  civil  com- 
bat. In  the  court  military,  indeed,  they  fought  with 
fword  and  lance,  according  to  Spelman  and  Rufh- 
worth  ;  aslikewife  in  France,  only  villeins  fought  with 
the  buckler  and  baton,  gentlemen  armed  at  all  points. 
And  upon  this,  and  other  circumftances,  the  prefident 
Montefquieu  hath  with  great  ingenuity  not  only  dedu- 
ced the  impious  cuftom  of  private  duels  upon  imagi- 
nary 
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Battel,     nary  points  of  honour,  but  hath  alfo  traced  the  heroic 
'^-^-r—'  niadncfs  of  knight-errantry  from  the  fame  original  of 
judicial  combats.     But  to  proceed  : 

When  the  champions,  thus  armed  with  batons,  ar- 
rive within  the  lifts  or  place  of  combat,  the  champion 
of  the  tenant  then  takes  his  advcrfary  by  the  hand,  and 
makes  oath  that  the  tenements  in  difpute  are  not  the 
right  of  the  demandant ;  and  the  champion  of  the  de- 
mandant, then  taking  the  other  by  the  hand,  fwears  in 
the  fame  manner  that  they  are ;  fo  that  each  champion 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  thoroughly  pcrfuaded  of  tlie  truth 
of  the  caufe  he  fights  for.  Next  an  oath  againfl  for- 
cery  and  enchantment  is  to  be  taken  by  both  the  cham- 
pions, in  this  or  a  fimilar  form  :  "  Hear  this,  ye  ju- 
hices,  that  I  have  this  day  neither  eat,  drank,  nor  have 
upon  me  neither  bone.  Hone,  nc  grafs  ;  nor  any  in- 
chantment,  forcery,  or  withcraft,  whereby  the  law  of 
God  may  be  abafed,  or  the  law  of  the  devil  exalted. 
So  help  me  God  and  his  faints." 

The  battel  is  thus  begun,  and  the  combatants  are 
liound  to  fight  till  the  ftars  appear  in  the  evening:  and, 
if  the  champion  of  the  tenant  can  defend  himfclf  till 
the  flars  appear,  the  tenant  fhall  prevail  in  his  caufe  ; 
for  it  is  fufficient  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
make  it  a  drawn  battle,  he  being  already  in  pofleffion  ; 
but,  if  victory  declares  itfelf  for  either  party,  for  him 
is  judgment  finally  given.  This  vidtory  mayarife  from 
the  death  of  either  of  the  champions  :  which  indeed 
hath  rarely  happened  ;  the  whole  ceremony,  to  fay  the 
truth,  bearing  a  near  refemblance  to  certain  rural  ath- 
letic divcrfions,  which  are  probably  derived  from  this 
original.  Or  vidory  is  obtained  if  either  champion 
proves  recreant,  that  is,  yields,  and  pronounces  the 
horrible  word  of  cravt'i ;  a  word  of  difgrace  and  ob- 
loquy, rather  than  of  any  determinate  meaning.  But 
a  horrible  word  it  indeed  is  to  the  vanquilhed  cham- 
pion ;  fmce,  as  a  punifliment  to  him  for  forfeiting  the 
land  of  his  principal  by  pronouncing  that  Ihameful 
word,  he  is  condemned  as  a  recreant,  amittere  itbiram 
legem,  that  is,  to  become  infamous,  and  not  to  be  ac- 
counted liber  et  legalis  homo  ;  being  fuppofed  by  the 
event  to  be  proved  forfvvorn,  and  therefore  never  to 
be  put  upon  a  jury,  or  admitted  as  a  witnefs  in  any 
caufe. 

This  is  the  form  of  a  trial  by  battel ;  a  trial  which 
the  tenant,  or  defctidant  in  a  writ  of  right,  has  it  in  his 
elertion  at  this  day  to  demand  ;  and  which  was  the  only 
decifion  of  fuch  writ  of  right  after  the  conqueft,  till 
Henry  II.  by  confent  of  parliament  introduced  the 
grand  affife,  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  trial  by  jury,  in  con- 
currence therewith  ;  giving  the  tenant  liis  choice  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Which  example,  of  dif- 
countenancing  ihefe  judicial  combats,  was  imitated 
about  a  century  afterwards  in  France,  by  an  edift  of 
Lnuis  the  Pious,  A.  D.  1260,  and  foon  after  by  the 
reft  of  Europe.  The  eftablilhment  of  this  alternative, 
Glanvil,  ciiicf  juftice  to  Henry  II.  and  probably  his 
advifcr  herein,  confiders  as  a  molt  noble  improvement, 
as  in  fad  it  was,  of  the  law. 
•  See  y</-  2.  In  appeals  *  of  felony,  the  trial  by  battel  maybe 
ptaii.  demanded,  at  the  elecflion  of  the  appellee,  in  either  an 

appeal  or  an  approvement  ;  and  it  is  carried  on  with 
equal  folemnity  as  that  on  a  writ  of  right  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  there  each  party  hires  a  champion, 
but  here  ibcy  muft  fight  iu  ihcir  proper  perfons.     And 


therefore,  if  the  appellant  or  approver  be  a  woman,  a     CatteJ, 
priell,  an  infant,  or  of  the  age  of  60,  or  lame,  or  blind     Batten, 
he  or  Jhe  may  counterplead  or  rtfufe  the  wager  of  bat-  *       " 
tel  ;   and  compel  the  appellee  to  put  himleli  upon  the 
country.     Alfo  peers  of  the  realm,  bringing  an  appeal, 
Ihall  not  be  challenged  to  wage  battel,  on  account  of 
the  dignity  of  their  perfons;  nor  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, by  fpecial  charter,  becaufe  fighting  feems  foreign 
to  their  education  and  employment.     So  likewife,  if 
the  crime  be  notorious  ;   as  if  the  thief  be  taken  with 
the  -uatnour,  or  the  murderer  in  the  room  with  a  bloody 
knife,  the  appellant  may  refufe  the  tender  of  battel 
from  the  appellee  ;  and  it  is  unreafonable  an  innocent 
man  flrould  Itake  his  life  againft  one  who  is  already 
half-convicted. 

The  form  and  manner  of  waging  battel  upon  ap- 
peals are  much  the  fame  as  upon  a  writ  of  right ;  only 
the  oaths  of  the  two  combatants  are  vaftly  more  llri- 
king  and  folemn.  The  appellee, when  appealed  of  fe- 
lony, pleads  not  guilty  ;  and  throws  down  his  glove,  and 
declares  he  will  defend  the  fame  by  his  body  :  the  ap- 
pellant takes  up  the  glove  ;  an<l  replies  that  he  is  ready 
to  make  good  the  appeal,  body  for  body.  And  there- 
upon, the  appellee  taking  the  book  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  the  right  hand  of  his  antagonift,  fwears 
to  this  efFeft  :  Hoc  audi,  homo,  quern  per  manitiu  tc- 
neo,  &c.  "  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the 
hand,  who  callefl  thyfelf  John  by  the  name  of  bap- 
tifm,  that  I,  who  call  myfelf  Thomas  by  the  name  of 
baptifm,  did  not  felonioufly  murder  thy  father,  Wil- 
lia7u  by  name,  nor  am  any  way  guilty  of  the  faid  fe- 
lony. So  help  me  God,  and  the  faints ;  and  this  I  will 
defend  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  fliall 
award."  To  which  the  appellant  replies,  holding  the 
Bible  and  his  antagonift's  hand  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  other  :  "  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  1  hold  by  the 
hand,  who  calleft  thyfelf  Thomas  by  the  name  of  bap- 
tifm, that  thou  art  perjured  ;  and  therefore  perjm-ed, 
becaufe  that  thou  felonioully  didil  murder  my  fatl)er, 
William  by  name.  So  help  me  God,  and  the  faints  : 
and  this  I  will  prove  againll  thee  by  my  body,  as  this 
court  (hall  award."  The  battel  is  then  to  be  fought, 
with  the  fame  weapons,  viz.  batons,  the  fame  folem- 
nity, and  the  fame  oaths  againit  amulets  and-  forcery, 
that  are  ufed  in  the  civil  combat :  and  if  the  appellee  be 
fo  far  vanquiflied  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight  any 
longer,  he  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  hanged  immediate- 
ly ;  and  then,  as  well  as  if  he  be  killed  in  battel.  Pro- 
vidence is  deemed  to  have  determined  in  favour  of  the 
truth,  and  his  blood  fliall  be  attainted.  But  if  lie  kills 
the  appellant,  or  can  maintain  the  fight  from  funriling 
till  the  flars  appear  in  the  evening,  he  fhall  be  acquit- 
ed.  So  alfo,  if  the  appellant  becomes  recreant,  and 
pronounces  the  horrible  word  craven,  he  (liall  lofe  his 
lihcrarn  legem,  and  became  infamous;  and  the  appellee 
fhall  recover  his  damages,  and  alfo  be  for  ever  quit,  not 
only  of  the  appeal,  but  of  all  indictments  liktwifc  for 
the  fame  offence. 

BATTEN,  a  name  that  workmen  give  to  a  fcant- 
liiigof  v/ooden  fluff,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad, and 
about  one  inch  thick  ;  the  length  is  pretty  confidcrable, 
but  undetermined. — This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  doors  and  windows  of  fliops,  &c.  which  arc  not 
framed  of  whole  deal,  &c.  with  ftiles,  rails,  and  pan- 
jxcls  like  walufcol ;  but  are  made  to  appear  as  if  they 
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Battenburg  were  by  means  of  tliefc  battens  bracided  on  the  plain 
Battering,  board  round  thie  edges,  and  fomecimes  crofs  chcm,  and 
'  up  and  down. 

BATTENBURG,  a  town  of  Datch  Guelderland, 
feated  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Meufc,  almofl  oppofitc 
to  E.avenftein.     E.  Long.  5.  35.  N.  Lac.  50.  55. 

BATTERING,  the  attacking  a  place,  work,  or 
ihe  like,  with  heavy  artillery. 

To  batter  in  breach,  is  to  play  furioufly  on  a  work, 
as  the  angle  of  a  half-moon,  in  order  to  demolifli  and 
make  a  gape  therein.  In  this  they  obferve  never  to 
fire  a  piece  at  the  top,  but  all  at  the  bottom,  from 
three  to  fix  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  battery  of  a  camp  is  iifually  furronnded  with  a 
trench,  and  pallifadoes  at  the  bottom,  with  two  re- 
doubts on  the  wings,  or  certain  places  of  arms,  capable 
of  covering  the  troops  which  are  appointed  for  their 
defence.     See  Battery. 

BATTERiNC-Ram,  in  antiquity,  a  military  engine 
ufed  to  baiter  and  beat  down  the  walls  of  places  bc- 
fieged.  It  is  faid  to  hive  been  invented  by  Artemanes 
of  Clazomene,  a  Greek  architect  who  flourilhed  441 
B.  C. — The  machine  is  thus  defcribed  by  Jofephus  : 
It  is  a  valt  beam,  like  the  malt  of  a  ihip,  llrengthencd 
St  the  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  ibmething  refem- 
bling  that  of  a  ram,  whence  it  took  its  name.  This 
was  hung  by  the  middle  with  ropes  to  another  beam, 
which  lay  acrofs  tsvo  polls  ;  and  hanging  thus  equally 
balanced,  it  was  by  a  great  number  of  men  drawn 
backwards  and  paflied  forwards,  ftriking  the  wall  with 
its  iron  head.  But  this  engine  did  mod  execution 
when  it  was  moimted  on  wheels,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  firlt  done  at  the  fiege  of  Byzantium  under  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Marc  Anthony,  in  the 
Parthian  war,  made  ufe  a  ram  fourfcore  feet  long: 
and  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  they  were  fometimes  io5, 
and  fometimes  120,  feet  in  length  ;  and  to  this  perhaps 
the  force  and  (Irength  of  the  engine  was  in  a  great 
meafiire  owing.  The  ram  was  managed  at  one  time 
by  a  whole  century  of  foldiers  ;  and  they  being  fpent 
were  feconded  by  another  century,  fo  that  it  played 
continually  without  any  interniilTIon. 

Plarc  XCV.  fig.  i.  reprefcnts  the  battering-ram 
fufpended.  2.  The  ram.  3.  The  form  of  its  head, 
faftened  to  the  enormous  beam  by  three  or  four  bands 
of  iron,  four  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  extremity  of 
each  of  thefe  bands  (4)  was  a  chain  (5)  of  the  fame 
metal,  the  end  of  which  was  faftened  to  a  hook  (6), 
and  at  the  other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  chains  was 
a  cable  firmly  bound  to  the  lad  link.  Thefe  cables 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  to  tlie  end  ot  the 
ram  (7),  where  they  were  all  bound  together  as  fall 
as  pollible  with  fmall  ropes.  To  the  end  of  thefe 
cables  another  was  fixed,  conipofcd  of  feveral  flrong 
I  cords  platted  together  to  a  certain  length,  and  then 

running  fingle  (8).  At  each  of  thefe  feveral  men 
tk  were  placed,  to  balance  and  work  the  machine.  10. 
/The  chain  or  cable  by  which  it  hung  to  the  crofs  beam 
(11),  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  frame.  12.  The  bafe 
of  the  machine. — The  unfufpended  ram  differed  from 
this  only  in  the  manner  of  working  it  :  for  inftead  of 
being  flung  by  a  chain  or  cable,  it  moved  on  fmall 
wheels  on  another  large  beam. 

Battering- Rafiis,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  or  coat 


of  arms  refembling  the  military  engine  of  the  fame    Batterr. 
name.  ?      x 

BATTERY,  in  the  military  art,  a  parapet  thrown 
up  to  cover  the  gunners  and  men  employed  about  the 
guns  from  the  enemy's  Ihot.  This  parapet  is  cut  into 
embraffures,  for  the  cannon  tofire  through.  The  height 
of  the  embraflures  on  the  infide  is  about  three  feet  ; 
but  they  go  lloping  lower  to  the  outfide.  Their  wide- 
nefs  is  two  or  three  feet,  but  open  to  fix  or  feven  on  the 
outfide.  The  mafs  of  earth  that  is  betwixt  two  em- 
braffures, is  called  the  merlon.  The  platform  of  a  bat- 
tery is  a  iioor  of  planks  and  fleepers,  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  the  guns  from  finking  into  the  earth  ;  and  is  always 
made  lloping  towards  the  embraffures,  both  to  hinder 
the  reverfe,  and  to  facilitate  the  bringing  back  of  the 
gun, 

Battert  of  Mortars  differs  from  a  battery  of 
guns  ;  for  it  is  funk  into  the  ground,  and  has  no  em- 
braffures. 

Crofs- Batteries,  are  two  batteries  which  play  a-^^ 
thwart  one  another  upon  the  fame  objeift,  forming  there* 
an  angle,  and  beating  with  more  violence  and  deftruc- 
tion  ;  becaufe  what  one  bullet  fliakes,  the  other  beats 
down. 

Batteri  funk  or  buried,  is  when  its  platform  is  funk 
or  let  down  into  the  ground,  fo  that  there  mull  be 
trenches  cut  in  the  earth,  againfl  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns,  for  them  to  fire  out  at,  and  to  lerve  for  embraf- 
fures. 

Battery  d'  Enfilade,  is  one  that  fcours  or  fweeps 
the  whole  length  of  a  flraight  line. 

Battert  en  Echarpe  is  that  which  plays  obliquely. 

Battert  de  Reverfe,  that  which  plays  upon  the 
enemy's  back. 

Ca7J!crade  Battery  is  when  feveral  guns  play  at  the 
fame  time  upon  one  place. 

Battery,  inlaw,  is  the  unlawful  beating  of  ano- 
ther. The  lead  touching  of  another's  perfoii  wilfully, 
or  in  anger,  is  a  battery,  for  the  law  cannot  draw  the 
line  between  different  degrees  of  violence,  and  there- 
fore totally  prohibits  the  firit  and  loweft  Ilage  ol  it  ; 
every  man's  pcrfon  being  facred,  and  no  other  having 
a  right  to  middle  with  it,  in  any  the  Ilightefl  manner. 
And  therefore,  upon  a  fimilar  principle,  ihe  Cornelian 
law  de  injurii  prohibited  Sulfation  as  well  as  verbera- 
tioii  ;  diftinguifhing  verberation,  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  pain,  from  pulfation  which  was  attended  with 
none.  But  battery  is  in  fomc  cafes  juflifiable  or  law- 
ful ;  as  where  one  who  hath  authority,  a  parent  or 
mafler,  gives  moderate  correftion  to  his  child,  bisfcho- 
lar,  or  his  apprentice.  So  alfo  on  the  principle  of 
felf-defcnce  :  for  if  one  flrikes  me  firfl,  or  tvcii  only 
affaults  me,  I  may  flrike  in  my  osvn  defence  ;  and  if 
f  led  for  it,  may  plead  fon  affauh  dcinefne,  or  that  it 
was  the  plaintifi^s  own  original  affault  that  occafioned 
it.  So  likewife  in  defence  of  my  goods  or  polFeffion, 
if  a  man  endeavours  to  deprive  me  of  them,  I  may 
juflify  laying  hands  upon  him  to  prevent  him  ;  and  in 
cafe  be  perfifts  with  violence,  I  may  proceed  to  beat 
him  away.  Thus  too  in  the  exercife  of  an  ofiice,  as^ 
that  of  church  warden  or  beadle,  a  man  may  lay  hands 
upon  another  to  turn  him  out  of  church,  and  prevent 
his  diftnrbing  the  congregation.  And  if  fned  for  this 
or  the  like  battery,  he  may  fet  forth  the  whole  cafe, 
and  plead  iliat  he  laid  hands  upon  him  gently^  7»olliter 
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J>»ttiii,    fuan'us  impo/hit,  for  this  parpofc.     On  account  of  tlicfe 

Uatclc.     canfcs  of  juflification,  battery  is  defined  to  be  the  un- 

"^       '  lawful  beating  of  another  ;  for  which  the  remedy  is, 

as  for  alfault,  by  adion  of  trepafs  vi  et  art/tis  ;  wherein 

thejury  will  give  adequate  damages. 

BATTISTA  (Franco)  a  celebrated  painter,  born 
at  Venice,  was  one  of  the  difciples  of  Michael  Angelo, 
whofe  manner  he  followed  fo  clofely,  that,  in  the  cor- 
reftncfs  of  his  out-lines,  he  furpaffcd  moft  of  the  maf- 
tcrs  of  his  time.  His  paintings  are  pretty  numerous, 
and  difperfcd  all  over  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  his  colouring  being  very  dry,  they  arc  not  much 
more  elleenied  than  the  prints  etched  by  his  hand.  He 
died  in  1561. 

BATTLE,  a  general  engagement  between  two  ar- 
mies, in  a  country  fufficiently  open  for  them  toenconn- 
"  terin  front  and  at  the  fame  time  (fee  W.ar).  The 
word  is  alfo  written  battel,  baitell,  and  hattail.  It  is 
formed  from  the  Frencli  bataillc,  of  the  Latin  verb 
batusre,  to  fence  or  exercife  -with  arms  ;  whence  batu- 
alia  and  batalia,  which  properly  denoted  the  a>51:ion  or 
exercife  of  thofe  who  learned  to  fence,  and  who  were 
Iience  alfo  denominated  batuatons. 

The  ancients  never  joined  battle  without  much  ce- 
remony and  preparation  ;  as  taking  auguries,  offering 
facrificc,  haranguing  ihe  foldicrs,  giving  the  word  or 
a  teffcra,  &c.  The  fignals  of  battle  were,  founding 
the  c/ajficum  or  gr.ncrnl  charge,  and  difplaying  a  peculiar 
flag  called  by  Plutarch  a  Purple  robe.  To  which  may 
be  added,  fmgingpseans,  raifing  military  fliouts,  and  the 
like.  A  Roman  legion,  ranged  in  order  of  bank, 
confided  oi  hajtati,  placed  in  the  front  ;  oi principes, 
who  were  all  old  experienced  foldiers,  placed  behind 
the  former;  and  of /r/ar//,  heavy  armed  with  large 
bucklers,  behind  ihe prhicipej.  The  hajlatiwerc  nrik- 
cd  clofe  ;  the  ranks  of  ihe prhicipes  were  much  opener, 
fo  that  ihey  could  receive  the  hajfati  -,  and  thofe  of  the 
triarii  opener  flill,  infomuch  that  they  could  receive 
both  the  principes  and  the  hajlati  within  them,  wiili- 
out  any  diforder,  and  flili  facing  the  enemy.  When 
therefore  the  haflatl  found  iherafelves  unable  to  (land 
the  enemy's  charge,  they  retired  gently  within  the 
principes,  where  joining  with  them,  they  renewed  the 
combat.  If  thefc  found  themfclves  too  weak  to  fuftain 
the  enemy,  both  retired  among  the  triarii,  where  ral- 
lying, they  formed  a  new  corps,  and  charged  with  more 
vigour  than  ever.  If  thefe  failed,  the  battle  was  loll  ; 
the  Romans  had  no  farther  rcfource.  The  moderns 
arc  unacquainted  with  this  method  of  infcrting  or  em- 
battling one  company  into  another;  without  vvliich 
the  former  cannot  be  well  fuccoured  or  defended,  and 
their  places  taken  by  others  ;  which  was  a  thing  the 
Romans  praftifed  with  great  exa(flner3.  For  the  ve- 
lites,  and  in  later  times  the  archers  and  flingers,  were 
not  drawn  up  in  this  regular  manner,  but  either  difpo- 
fed  of  before  the  from  of  the  fiapati,  or  fcattcred  up 
and  down  among  the  void  fpaces  of  the  ha/Iati,  or 
fonietimes  placed  in  two  bodies  in  the  wi'ii^s.  Thefc 
always  began  the  co.nbat,  (kirmiihiiig  in  fiy  -  ;;  )'<ir- 
ties  with  the  foremoft  troops  of  the  enemy.  Ifthey  >vcrc 
rep:  '.fed,  which  was  nfually  the  cafe,  they  fell  back  10 
the  Hanks  of  the  army,  or  retired  ag^in  in  the  rear. 
When  they  retired,  ihe  hajtati  advanced  to  thec'iar;Tp. 
As  to  the  cavalry,  it  was  ported  at  the  two  cornets  of 
the  army,  like  the  wings  on  a  body  ;  and  fought  fomc- 
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times  on  foot,  fonietimes  on  horfeback.  The  atlxiliary 
forces  compofed  the  two  points  of  the  battle,  and  co- 
vered the  whole  body  of  the  Romans. — Other  lefs 
ufual  forms  of  battle  among  the  Romans  were  the 
curu'iis,  or  wedge  ;  globus  or  round  form  ;  forfex,  or 
pair  of  flieers ;  turris,  or  an  oblong  fquare  figure  ; 
ferra,  or  faw.  The  Greeks  were  inferior  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  marflialling  their  armies  for  battle,  as  they 
drew  up  their  whole  army  in  front,  and  trufled  the 
fuccefs  of  the  day  to  a  fingle  force.  They  had  three 
forms  of  battle  for  the  horfe,  viz,  the  fquare,  the 
wedge,  and  the  rhombus  or  diamond  form.  The  firft 
held  beft  for  the  defenfivc  ;  tlie  latter  for  the  offcnfivc; 
the  wedge  being  preferred  as  bringing  mofl  hands  to 
fight. 

The  Greeks  notified  the  places  of  their  battles  and 
vi(^tories  by  adding  the  wordN/K>i  ;  whence  Nicomedia, 
Nicopolis,  ThefTalonica,  &c.  The  ancient  Britons  did 
the  like,  by  adding  the  word  Mais  ;  whence  Maiffc- 
vetli,  P.lalmaifbury,  &c.  The  Englifli  by  the  word 
Field. — The  Romans  had  their  particular  days,  called 
praliarcs  dies,  wherein  alone  it  was  lawful  to  join  bat- 
tle ;  andothers  wherein  it  was  unlawful,  called  diesatri. 
The  Athenians,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  their  country, 
were  not  to  draw  out  their  forces  for  battle  till  after 
the  fevcnth  day  of  the  month  :  And  Lucian  relates  of 
the  LacedtiTionians,  that  by  the  lawsof  Lycurgus,  they 
were  not  to  fight  before  full  moon.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, it  was  reputed  an  impiety  to  fight  in  the  wane 
of  the  moon  ;  and  Caefar  tells  us,  that  Ariovillus  was 
beaten  by  him,  becaufc,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  he  had  fought  when  the  moon  was  in  her 
wane.  The  German  foldit  rs  were  intimidated  with  the 
apprehenfion,  and  afforded  Ca;fir  an  cafy  vidory  :  ade 
commi^a,impeditos  religione  hojics  i^icit.  It  is  well  known 
that  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Pompey  in  an  attack  on 
the  fabbath-day,  when  by  the  Jewifli  fuperAitious  no- 
tions, they  were  not  allowed  10  tight,  or  even  to  defend 
themfclves.  The  Romans  did  not  carry  their  fupcrfli- 
tion  fo  far  :  their  atri  dies  were  only  obltrvcd  in  rclpedt 
of  attacking  ;  no  day  was  too  holy  tor  them  to  defend 
themfclves  in.  Among  the  ancients,  we  find  frequent 
inftanccs  of  battles  in  the  night ;  it  was  by  the  moon- 
light that  Pompey  beat  Mithridates,  and  Scipio  Afdru- 
bal  and  Syphax. 

The  firit  pitched  battle,  of  which  we  have  any  dif- 
tind  account,  is  that  between  Ciocfus  and  Cyrus, 
dcfcribed  by  Xenophon,  concerning  which  we  have 
a  diliertation  cxprcfsly  by  M.  Frcret,  wherein  feveral 
points  of  the  ancient  tafbics  are  well  explained.  In 
the  modern  war,  we  find  few  pitched  or  fct  battles  : 
the  chief  view  of  the  great  commanders  of  late  days  is 
rather  to  harafs  or  llarve  the  enemy  by  frequent  alarms, 
cutting  off  his  provilions,  carrying  off  his  baggage, 
feizing  his  ports,  &c.  than  to  join  iffue  with  liim,  and 
put 'the  whole  on  the  event  of  one  day  ;  a  battle  gene- 
rally deciding  the  fate  of  a  campaign,  fomrtimes  of 
a  whole  war.  Hence  it  is  a  ru'e,  never  to  venture  a 
genera'  battle,  imlefs  cither  you  fight  to  advantage,  or 
be  forced  to  it.  Joining  or  giving  buttle  fliould  always 
be  by  dcl'ign  :  a  general  fliould  never  fuff'tr  himfelf  to 
be  forced  to  fight.  All  the  meafures,  movements,  en- 
campments, he  makes,  are  to  lead  to  the  execution  of 
his  great  defign,  which  is  to  fight  to  advantage,  till  by 
fome  ir.iftakc  of  the  enemy,  he  at  length  find  tlie  fa- 
ll vourablc 
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Jatile-axe,  vourablc  opportunity.     It  is  in  this  that  a  fuperior  ge» 
"-,      nias  will  .at  leiigdi  prevail  over  an  inferior:  in  the 
■bavaria.  ^conrfg  of  a  campaign,  he  will  take  a  number  of  advan- 
tages over  him,  which  together  are  equivalent  to  a  bat- 
tle, the  event  of  which  is  ever  doubtful. 

BATTLE-^xe,  an  ancient  military  weapon.  Axes 
were  a  principal  part  of  the  ofTenfive  armour  of  the 
Celtae.  At  the  fiege  of  the  Roman  Capitol  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  we  find  one  of  the  moft  diflin- 
giiilhed  of  their  warriors  armed  with  a  battle-axe.  And 
Ammiannus  Marcellinus,  many  centuries  afterwards, 
defcribing  a  body  of  Gauls,  furniflies  them  all  with 
battle-axes  and  fwords.  Some  of  thefe  weapons  have 
been  found  in  the  fepulchres  of  the  Britons,  on  the 
downs  of  Wiltfliire,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Within  thefe  four  or  five  centuries  the  Irilh  went  con- 
flantly  armed  with  an  axe.  At  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  king  Robert  Bruce  clave  an  Englifli  champion 
down  to  the  chine  at  one  blow  with  a  battle-axe.  The 
axe  ofLochaberhath  remained  aformidable  implement 
of  deftruftion  in  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders,  even 
nearly  to  the  prefent  period  ;  and  it  is  fliil  ufed  by  the 
city-guard  of  Edinburgh  in  quelling  mobs,  &c. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  architefture,  are  indentures 
or  notches  in  the  top  of  a  wall  or  other  building,  in 
the  form  of  embralTures,  for  the  fake  of  looking  through 
them. 

BATTOLOGY,  in  grammar,  a  fuperiluous  repeti- 
tion of  fome  words  or  things. 

BATTON,  in  merchandifc,  aname  given  to  certain 
pieces  of  wood  or  deal  for  flooring  or  other  purpofes. 

BATTORY,  a  name  given  by  the  Hans  Towns  to 
their  magazines  or  faftories  abroad.  The  chief  of 
thefe  battories  are  thofe  at  Archangel,  Novogrod,  Bergh- 
men,  Lifbon,  Venice,  and  Antwerp. 

BATUA,  BuTUA,  Bi!thoe,or Biithoece  (anc.geog.), 
a  town  of  Dalmatia  liiuated  on  the  Adriatic  ;  now  B::- 
doa  ;  which  fee. 

BATTUS,  an  order  of  penitents  at  Avignon  and  in 
Provence,  whofe  piety  carries  them  to  exercife  fevtre 
difcipline  upon  thcmfelves  both  in  public  and  private. 

BATZ,  a  copper  coin  mixed  with  fome  hlver,  and 
current  at  different  rates,  according  to  the  alloy,  in 
Nuremburg,  Bafil,  Fribourg,  Lucerne,  and  other  cities 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

BAVARIA,  a  ducby  and  formerly  eleftorate  of  Ger- 
many. This  duchy  was  once  a  kingdom,  Vv'hich  ex- 
tended from  the  mountains  of  Franconia  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic  Gulph.  It  compre- 
hended the  countries  of  Tirol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
Stiria,  Auftria,  and  other  fiates,  which  are  now  fallen 
to  different  princes.  At  prefent  it  is  bounded  on  the 
cafl  by  Bohemia  and  Auftria,  on  the  well  by  Suabia, 
on  the  north  by  Franconia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Tirol. 
But  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  is  not  abfolute  mailer  of  all 
this  country;  for  within  its  bounds  are  fituated  many 
free  cities,  among  which  is  Ratifbon,  and  fcveral  lord- 
ihips  boll)  ecclcfiaftical  and  feciilar.  It  is  divided  into 
tJpper  and  Lower  Bavaria  ;  and  thefe  two  provinces 
con  fid  of  12  counties,  which  formerly  fiifliced  to  make 
a  duchy,  according  to  the  laws  of  Franconia.  The 
country  is  watered  by  five  navigable  rivers,  befides  fe- 
veral  fmallcr  ones,  and  i6  lakes. — It  contains  35  cities, 
of  which  Munich  is  the  capital;  94  towns;  yzocalUes; 
4700  villages;  eight  great  abbeys;  and  75  cloifters  or 


monaflerics,  befides  thofe  of  the  mendicants. — It  !s  di-   BavariB.' 
vided   into  four  great   bailliages  called  goveniments.  '-— v— ^ 
Thefe  are  Munich,  Landfliut,  Straubing,  and  Burk- 
haufen.  The  principal  cities  are  Ingolfladt,  Donawert, 
Landfberg,  Freiburg,  Stratibingcn,  Wilfliaufen,  Waf- 
lerberg,  Eling,  Rain,  &c. 

Befides  thefe  two  provinces,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
poffeffes  the  upper  palatinate  of  Weflphalia,  which  has 
been  united  to  Bavaria,  and  comprehends  feveral  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns,  and  villages.  On  the  other  fide  of 
this  province  is  Chamb,  the  chief  city  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  belonging  likewife  to  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia. He  alfo  pofleffes  the  landgraviate  of  Leitch- 
tenberg,  which  tell  to  him  by  the  death  of  Maximilian 
Adam,  in  confequence  of  family  pads  made  between 
the  houfe  of  Bavaria  and  that  of  Leitchtenberg  for  their 
mutual  fucceffion.  In  1567,  the  county  of  Kaag  fell 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  the  death  of  Ladidaus  the 
laft  count  of  that  name.  There  are  likewife  family 
pafl^s  of  mutual  fucceffion  eftabliflied  betwixt  thehoufc 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. — The  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  are  ilrong  and  laborious,  cxerci- 
fing  themfelves  in  flionting  with  rifled  muikets  at  a  mark, 
in  order  to  render  themfelves  more  expert  in  war. 

The  houfe  of  Bavaria  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Germany.  The  Counts  of 
Scheyren,  whofe  caftle  at  prefent  is  a  cloider,  gave  them 
the  name.  At  that  place  arc  fhown  the  tombs  of  more 
than  26  lords  of  Scheyren.  The  Emperor  Otho  I.  e- 
ftablilhed  as  counts-palatine  of  Bavaria  and  landgraves 
of  Scheyren,  Ariu)lph,  and  Herman,  fons  of  Arnolph 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Berchtold  of  Carinthia,  mar- 
quis of  ihe  county  upon  the  Ens.  After  the  death  of 
Berchtold,  the  fame  emperor,  inflead  of  giving  Bava- 
ria to  his  fon,  gave  it  to  Duke  Henry  his  brother,  wh» 
had  married  Judith  filler  to  Arnolph  and  Herman. 
This  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  had  by  his  marriage 
Henry  Hezillon,  who  was  fiiccecdedby  his  fon  Henry, 
afterwards  chofen  emperor  by  the  name  of  Henry  II. 
This  empei'or  having  no  children  by  Saint  Cunegond 
his  wife,  Bavaria  paiTed  again  to  the  family  of  Franco- 
nia, and  afterwards  to  that  of  Suabia  under  Henry  IV. 
who  polFelTcd  it  till  the  year  1071,  when  this  lalf  em- 
peror gave  that  county  to  Count  Wolf,  or  Guelph,  of 
Ravtnfliurg  in  Suabia.  To  this  Guelph,  who  died  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  fucceeded  Guelph  II.  and  to  him 
his  brother  Dakc  Henry  IX.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Henry  the  Proud.  This  lafl  had  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Lothsrius,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  faiher-in-law  became  alfo  Duke  of  Saxony  ;  but 
refofmg  to  deliver  up  the  imperial  ornaments  of  his  fa- 
tlicr-iii-law  to  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  Duke  of  Sua- 
bia, or  to  acknowledge  him  for  emperor,  he  was  put  to 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  loll  his  flates.  After  the 
death  of  Henry,  Conrad  made  his  brotlier  Leopold 
]\!arquis  of  Auflria  and  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  who,  dying 
without  iffiie,  was  hicceeded  by  his  brother  Henry  XL 
whom  the  Eir.pcrcr  Frederic  I.  made  Duke  of  Auflria,. 
joining  together  the  two  counties  above  and  below  the 
Ens,  and  declaring  them  free  and  independent  of  the 
government  of  Bavaria.  The  fame  emperor  gave  Ba- 
varia thus  dilmembered,  with  Saxony,  to  Henry  the 
Lion,  fon  of  Henry  the  Proud.  But  Henry  the  Lion 
afterwards  loliug  the  favour  of  this  emperor,  was  put 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire;  and  iolt  all  his  poflcffions 
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Bariy  except  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  which  ftill  remain 
0  10  hisdefccndanis.  In  ii8o,  the  ducliyof  Bavaria  was 
Pandiu».  given  by  the  emperor  to  Otho  the  Landgrave  ofWit- 
tclftMch,  coiint-palatine  of  the  honfe  of  Bavaria.  In 
the  time  of  this  Otho,  the  caftlc  of  Scheyrcn  was 
changed  into  a  monallcry,  i'.i  which  the  Duke  was  bu- 
ried. From  him  are  defccnded  the  two  great  families 
that  remain  to  this  day  in  Germany,  viz.  the  counts- 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  till  lately  eleftors  of  Bava- 
ria. The  ele(ftor  of  Bavaina  is  now  exti n<5t,  and  funk 
in  the  elciflor-palatine;  fothat  there  are  now  only  eight 
inftead  of  nine  electoral  princes  in  Germany. 

BAVAY,  a  fmall  town  of  the  province  of  Hainault, 
in  French  Fhnders  ;  which  has  been  often  ruined  by 
the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  E.  Long.  3.  45. 
N.  Lat.  yo.  25. 

BAUCIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a«  old  woman  who 
lived  with  Philemon  her  hufband  in  a  cottage  in  Phry- 
gia.  J^ipitcr  and  Mercury,  travelling  over  that  country, 
were  well  received  by  them,  after  having  been  re fufcd 
entertainment  by  every  body  elfc.  To  punifli  the  peo- 
ple for  their  inhumanity,  thcfe  gods  laid  the  country 
wafle  with  water;  but  took  Baucis  and  Philemon  with 
them  to  the  lop  of  a  mountain,  where  they  faw  the 
deluge,  and  their  own  little  hut  above  the  waters, 
turned  into  a  temple.  Having  a  wifli  granted  them, 
they  defired  to  officiate  in  this  temple  as  prieft  and 
pricflefs,  and  alfo  that  they  might  die  both  together; 
which  was  granted  them. 

BAUCONIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Van- 
giones  in  Gallia  Belgica:  nine  miles  from  Mogontia- 
cum,  and  eleven  from  Barbitomagum ;  and  therefore 
fuppofed  to  be  Opper.lum,  a  town  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  and  fituated  on  that  river. 

BAUDELOT  ^Charles  Caefar),  a  learned  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  diflinguilhed  Iiimfclf  by  his 
fkill  in  ancient  monuments,  and  was  received  into  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in  1705.  He  wrote  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Advantages  of  Travelling;  many  Letters 
and  Diifcrtations  on  Medals,  &c. ;  and  died  in  1722, 
aged  74- 

BAUDIER  (Michael),  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  publilhcd  fevtral 
books,  which  procured  him  the  character  of  a  copious 
and  laborious  author;  among  which  are,  i.  An  Inven- 
tory of  the  General  Hiftory  of  the  Turks.  2.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Seraglio.  3.  That  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Turks.  4.  That  of  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Chi- 
na.    5.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  &c. 

BAUDIUS  (Dominic),  profellbr  of  hiftory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Leydcn,  born  at  Lille  tlie  8ih  of  Augr.ft 
1561,  He  began  his  lludies  at  Aixla  Chapeilc,  and 
continued  them  at  Leyden.  He  removed  from  thence 
to  Geneva,  where  he  ftudied  divinity.  After  refiding 
here  fome  time,  he  returned  to  Ghent,  and  from  thence 
to  Leydcn,  where  he  applied  to  the  civil  law,  and  was 
admitted  doftor  of  law  in  June  1585.  Soon  after  his 
admilfion,  he  accompanied  the  anibaftadors  from  the 
States  to  England  ;  and  during  his  refidence  here  be- 
came acquainted  with  ftveral  perfons  of  dirtin(ftion, 
particularly  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  was 
admitted  advocate  at  the  Hague  the  5th  of  January 
7587;  but  being  foon  tired  of  tlic  bar,  went  to  travel 
in  France,  where  he  remained  to  years.  He  was  much 
•Hccraed   in  that  kingdom,  and  gained  many  friends 


there.  Achilles  dc  Harlai,  firft  prefident  of  the  par- Baudobrig* 
liament  of  Paris,  got  him  to  be  admitted  advocate  of  'J_ 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1592.  In  1602,  .^°"'""'^'. 
he  went  to  England  with  Chriftopher  de  Harlai,  the 
prefident's  fon,  who  wasfent  ambaffadorio  the  court  of 
London,  by  Henry  the  Great.  This  fame  year  Baii- 
dius  having  been  named  profcfibr  of  eloquence  at  Ley- 
dcn, went  and  fettled  in  that  univerfity.  He  read  lec- 
tures on  hiftory  after  the  death  of  Morula,  and  was  per- 
mitted alfo  to  do  the  fime  on  the  civil  law.  In  16 ix, 
the  States  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  hiftonogra- 
pher  in  conjundion  witii  Meurfius  ;  and  in  confequencc 
thereof  he  wrote  The  Hiftory  of  the  Truce.  Bdudius 
is  an  elegant  prole  writer,  as  appears  from  his  Letters, 
many  of  which  were  publiflitd  after  his  deaih.  He 
was  alfo  an  excellent  Latin  poet.  The  iaft  edition  of 
his  poems  was  printed  in  the  year  15S7:  they  confift 
of  verfcs  of  all  the  different  mcafures.  He  publiflied  fe- 
parately  a  book  of  iambics  in  159I,  dedicated  to  Car- 
dinal Bourbon.  Some  of  his  poenis  he  dedicaitd  to 
the  King  of  England  ;  others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  edition  of  1607,  and  went  over  to  England  to 
prefent  them.     He  died  at  Leyden  in  1613. 

BAUDOBRIGA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Tre- 
viri  in  Germany;  now  Boppart,  in  the  eletiorate  of 
Triers.     See  Bopp.'iRT. 

BAUDRAND  (Michael  Anthony),  a  celebrated 
geographer,  born  at  Paris  July  i8th,  1633.  He  tra- 
velled into  feveral  countries;  and  then  applied  hinjfclf 
to  the  revifal  of  Ferrarius's  Geographical  Didlionary, 
which  he  enlarged  by  one  half.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes 
to  Papirius  Maflb's  defcription  of  the  rivers  of  France. 
2.  A  Geographical  and  Hiftorical  Didtionary.  3.  Chrif- 
tian  Geography,  or  an  Account  of  the  Arbiflioprics 
and  Biilioprics  of  the  whole  World  ;  and  made  feveral 
maps.     He  died  at  Paris  May  29th  1 700. 

BAUHIN  (John),  a  great  botanift,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  i6[h  century.  He  took  his  doftor's 
degree  in  pliyfic  in  1562,  and  afterwards  became  prin- 
cipal phyfician  to  Frederick  Duke  of  Winemberg. 
The  moft  confidcrable  of  his  works  is  his  Univerfal  Hif- 
tory of  Plants. 

13AUHIN  (Cafpar  or  Gafpar),  younger  brother  to 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bafd,  1550;  and  diftin- 
giiillied  himfclf  by  his  fkill  in  anatomy  and  botany.  In 
I  j8o,  he  was  chofen  firft  profeffor  of  thefc  fciences  at 
Bafil ;  and  in  1614,  was  made  firft  profeffor  of  phyfic 
and  firft  phyfician  of  that  city,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1623,  at  tiie  age  of  63.  He 
wrote,  I.  Anatomical  Inftitutions;  2.  Prodromus  Thea" 
tri  Dotanici ;  and  other  works. 

BAUGE,  a  drugget  manufadlured  in  Burgundy, 
with  thread  fpun  thick  and  coarfe  wool. 

Bauge,  a  fmall  town  of  Anjou  in  France,  feated  on 
the  river  Coefnon.     E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

Bauge,  a  town  of  Brefle  in  France,  with  the  title 
of  a  marqiiifatc.  it  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fruitful 
hill.     E.  Long.  4.  J4.  N.  Lat.  46.20. 

BAUHINIA,  MOUNTAIN  ebony:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decindria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tlic 
3qd  order, /,«;//f//f(?(r^^.  Tlie  calyx  is  quinqucfid  and 
deciduous;  the  petals  are  oblong,  expanded,  and  clawed, 
the  fupcrior  one  more  diftant,  all  infcrtcd  on  the  calyx  » 
the  capfilcisa  Icgumcn. 

L  2  Species, 
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Eauhinia,  Species.  I.  The  aculcata,  with  a  prickly  ftalk,  is 
Bavins,  very  common  in  Jamaica  and  other  American  fugar- 
«— — '  iflands,  where  ij  rifes  to  the  height  of  i6  or  i8  feet, 
with  a  crooked  ftem,  and  divides  into  many  irregular 
branches  armed  with  flrongflionfpines,  garni(hed  with 
compound  winged  leaves,  each  having  two  or  three 
pair  of  lobes  ending  with  an  odd  one,  which  are  ob- 
lique, blunt,  and  indented  at  the  top.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  feveral  long  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  bordered  pods  about  three 
inches  long,  containing  two  or  three  fwelling  feeds. 
Thefe  pods  are  gUninous,  and  have  a  Arong  balfamic 
fcent,  as  have  alfo  the  leaves  when  bruifed.  It  is  called 
in  America  the y^o/«-/r4'^,  from  its  flrong  odour  fome- 
what  refembling  the  common  favin.  2.  The  tomen- 
tofa,  with  heart-lhaped  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Campea- 
chy;  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet,  with  a 
fmooth  flem  dividing  into  many  branches,  garniflied 
with  heart-fliaped  leaves,  having  two  fmooth-pointcd 
lobes.  The  extremity  of  every  branch  is  terminated 
by  a  long  fpike  of  yellow  flowers,  fo  that  when  thefe 
trees  are  in  flower  they  make  a  fine  appearance.  3.  The 
acuminata,  with  oval  leaves,  is  a  native  of  both  the 
Indies;  and  rifes  with  feveral  pretty  flrong,  upright, 
frao'oth  ftems,  fending  out  many  flender  branches,  gar- 
niflied with  oval  leaves  deeply  divided  into  two  lobes. 
The  flowcrscomeout  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
three  or  four  in  a  loofe  bunch  ;  feme  of  the  petals  arc 
red,  or  ftriped  with  white,  but  others  are  plain  upon 
the  fame  branch ;  the  ftamina  and  flyle  are  white,  and 
fland  out  beyond  the  petals.  Thefe  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  long  pods  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  each 
containing  five  or  fix  roundifli  comprefled  feeds.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  very  hard,  and  veined  with  black; 
'wh.tnctixsnzxa.toi  mountain  ehony.  3.  The  variegata, 
with  heart-ihaped  leaves,  and  lobes  joining  together; 
this  is  likewife  a  native  of  both  tlie  Indies.  It  rifes 
with  a  flrong  flem  upwards  of  20  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  flrong  branches,  garnilhed  with  heart-fliaped 
leaves,  having  obtufe  lobes  which  clofe  together.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  purplifh  red 
colour  marked  with  white,  and  have  a  yellow  bottom. 
The  flowers  have  a  very  agreeable  fcent,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  compreffed  pods  about  Ox  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  containing  three  or 
four  comprefled  feeds  in  each.  J.  The  divaricata,  with 
oval  leaves  whofe  lobes  fprcad  different  ways.  This 
grows  naturally  in  great  plenty  on  the  north  iide  of  the 
illaud  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  low  flirub,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  divides  into  feveral 
branches  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  dividing  into  two 
lobes  that  fpread  out  from  each  other.  The  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  have 
a  v/hite  colour,  and  a  very  agreeable  fcent.  The  flowers 
appear  the  greatefl  part  of  the  fummer,  fo  the  plant  is 
one  of  the  greatefl  beauties  of  the  hot-houfe.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  about  four  inches 
long,  each  containing  four  or  five  roundiih  compreffed 
feeds  of  a  dark  colour.  Befides  thefe,  five  other  fpecics 
»f  bauhinia  are  enumerated,  but  the  above  are  the  moft 
remarkable.  All  the  fpecics  of  this  plant  are  propa- 
gated by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  hot-^beds,  and 
the  plants  reared  in  a  bark-flove. 
BAVINS^  in  vvar^,  brufli  faggots,  made  with  the 
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brufli  at  length, 
note  D. 

BAUM,  in  botany.     See  Melissa.  ^ 

BAUME  (St),  a  mountain  of  Provence  in  France, 
between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon.  Here  Mary  Magda- 
len is  faid  to  have  died,  on  which  account  it  is  muck 
frequented. 

BAUME-les-Nones,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  with 
a  rich  nunnery,  feated  on  the  river  Doux,  in  E.  Long. 
6.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  12.  Five  miles  from  this  town  is 
a  remarkable  cavern,  whofe  entrance  is  20  paces  wide  j 
and  after  defcending  300  paces,  the  gate  of  a  grotto  is 
feen,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  city.  The  grotto  is 
35  paces  deep,  60  wide,  and  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
a  vaulted  roof,  from  which  water  continually  drops. 
There  is  alfo  afmall  brook,  faid  to  be  frozen  in  fummer, 
but  not  in  winter ;  and  at  the  bottom  are  flones  that 
exadlly  referable  candied  citron-peel.  When  the  pea- 
fants  perceive  a  mifl  rifing  out  of  this  cave,  they  affirm 
that  it  will  certainly  rain  the  next  day. 

BAUMEN,  or  Bauman,  a  cave  of  Lower  Saxony, 
in  Germany,  about  a  mile  from  Wermigerode,  and  18 
from  Goflar.  The  entrance  is  through  a  rock  ;  andfo 
narrow,  that  not  above  one  perfon  can  pafs  at  a  time. 
There  are  feveral  paths  in  it,  which  the  peafants  have 
turned  up,  in  fearching  for  the  bones  of  animals  which 
they  fell  for  unicorn's  horns.  Some  think  this  cave 
reaches  as  far  as  Goflar ;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  fke- 
letons  of  men  have  been  found  in  it,  who  are  fiippofed 
to  have  been  loft  in  the  turnings  and  windings. 

BAUR  (William),  an  eminent  Flemifli  painter,  was 
born  at  Strafburg,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Brendel. 
He  was  fome  time  at  Rome,  where  his  fiudies  were 
wholly  employed  about  architedure  and  landfcapes, 
which  prevented  his  ftudying  the  ai  Jque.  He  painted 
fmall  figures  in  diflemper  on  vellum.  He  etched  with 
great  fpirit.  His  largeft  works  are  in  the  hiflorical 
way.  He  has  given  us  many  of  the  fieges  and  bat- 
tles, which  wafled  Flanders  in  the  16th  century.  They 
may  be  exaft,  and  probably  they  are :  but  they  are 
rather  plans  than  pictures;  and  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  but  hifloric  truth,  and  the  freedom  of  thc^ 
execution.  His  beft  prints  are  fome  charaflers  he  has 
given  us  of  different  nations,  in  which  the  peculiarities- 
of  each  are  very  well  prefcrved.  His  Ovid  is  a  poor 
performance.     He  died  at  Vienna  in  1640. 

BAUSK,  or  Bautko,  a  fmall  but  important  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Courland,  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
with  a  flrong  caflle  built  on  a  rock.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  162  J,  and  by  the  Ruffians  in  1705,  af- 
ter a  bloody  battle  between  them  and  the  Swedes. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mufa,  in  E.  Long.  24.  44^ 
N.  Lat.  56  30. 

BAUTRY,  or  Bawtry,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding 
of  Yorkfliire,  on  the  road  from  London  to  York.  It 
has  long  been  noted  for  millflones  and  grindflones 
brought  hither  by  the  river  Idle,  on  which  it  is  feated.. 
W.  Long.  I.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  27. 

BAUTZEN,  or  Budissen,  a  confidcrable  town 
of  Germany,  and  capital  of  Upper  Lufatia,  fubjec^  to- 
the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  with  a  flrong  citadel.  The 
Proteftants,  as  well  as  Papifts  have  here  the  free  cxer- 
cife  of  their  religion.  £.  Long.  14.  42.  N.  Lat. 
51.  10. 

BAUX,  a.  town  of  Provence  in  France,,  with  tJie 

title. 
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fiawfl     title  of  a  marquifatc,  featcd  on  a  rock,  at  the  top  of 
H         which  is  a  ilrong  caftle.     E.   Long.  5.  o.   N.   Lat. 
Baxter.     ^,     ^j. 

BAWD,  a  pcrfon  who  keeps  a  place  of  proAitution, 
or  makes  a  trade  of  debauching  women,  and  procuring 
or  condudting  criminal  intrigues.  Some  think  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  old  French  bauds,  bold  or 
impudent  ;  though  Vcrlleg^in  has  a  conjecture  which 
would  carry  it  higher,  viz.  from  hnthi  anciently  written 
badr.  In  which  fcnfe  i<2W(/originally  imported  no  more 
than  bath-holder,  as  if  bagnios  had  anciently  been  the 
chief  fcenes  of  fuch  proflitution. 

The  Romans  had  their  male  as  well  as  female 
bawds  ;  the  former  denominated  Icnones  and  proagog't, 
^mong  \is  pandirs  s  the  latter,  /?«.?.  Donatus,  fptak- 
ihg  of  the  habits  of  the  ancient  charaftcrs  in  comedy, 
i'iys,  Li/10  patiis  vari  ctloris  utttiir.  But  the  ancient 
ienones,  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  furniflied  boys  as  well  as 
girls  for  venereal  fervice.  Another  fort  of  thcfe  mer- 
chants or  dealers  in  human  ilefli,  were  called  mar.gones, 
by  the  Greeks  ar/^poxaTuvo/,  who  fold  eunuchs,  (laves, 
&c.  By  a  law  of  Conflantine,  bawds  were  to  be  punilh- 
ed  by  pouring  melted  lead  down  their  throats.  See  the 
next  article. 

BAivor-Houfi,  a  houfc  of  ill  fame,  to  which  lewd 
perfons  of  both  fexes  refort,  and  there  liave  criminal 
converfation. 

The  keeping  a  bawdy-houfe  is  a  common  nuifauce, 
not  only  on  account  that  it  endangers  the  public  peace 
by  drawing  together  debauched  and  idle  perfons,  and 
promoting  quarrels,  but  likcwife  for  its  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people.  And  therefore 
perfons  convifted  of  kcepin-j;  bawdy-honfes,  are  pu- 
nifhablc  by  tine  and  imprifonment  ;  alfo  liable  to  fland 
in  the  pillory,  and  to  fuch  other  punifliment  as  the 
court  at  their  difcretion  fliall  intliift.  Perfons  reforting 
to  a  bawdy-houfe  are  likewife  punifliable,  and  they 
maybe  bound  to  their  good  behaviour. — It  was  always 
held  infamous  to  keep  a  bawdy-houfe ;  yet  fome  of 
our  hiftorians  mention  bawdy-houfcs  publicly  allowed 
here  in  former  times  till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 
and  aflign  the  number  to  be  18  thus  allowed  on  tlie 
btnk-fide  in  Southwark.  Sec  Stews  and  Bro- 
thel. 

Bawdy-houfes  are  licenfed  in  Holland,  and  pay  a 
confiderable  tax  to  the  (late. 

BAWLING,  among  the  fportfmen,  is  fpoke  of  the 
ilogs  when  they  arc  too  bufy  before  they  find  the  fcent 
good. 

BAXTER  (Richard),  an  eminent  divine  among 
the  nonconformifts,  was  born  at  Rowton  in  Shrop- 
fhire,  November  12.  l6iy;  and  diftinguiflud  himfelf 
by  his  exemplary  life,  his  pacific  and  moderate  prin- 
ciples, and  his  nnmerous  writings.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  piety  even  when  he  was  very  young.  Up- 
en  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  ciiofen 
ticar  of  Kiddcrminfter.  In  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars 
ke  withdrew  from  that  town  to  Coventry,  and  preach- 
ed to  the  garrlfon  and  inhabitants.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  made  protet'tor,  he  would  by  no  means 
comply  with  his  meafures,  though  he  preached  once 
before  him.  He  came  to  London  juft  before  the  dc- 
pofing  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  preached  before  the 
parliament  the  day  before  they  voted  the  return  of 
king  Charles  U.  who  upon  his  reftoratiou  apfointcd 


him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.  He  alliAed  at  Caxur. 
the  conference  in  the  Savoy,  asoneof  the  commilHoncrs 
for  ftaiing  the  fundamentals  in  religion,  and  then  drew 
up  a  reformed  liturgy.  He  was  ottered  the  billioprick 
of  Hereford  ;  which  he  refufed  ;  affeding  no  higher 
preferment  than  the  liberty  of  continuing  minifter  of 
Kiddermmfler ;  which  he  could  not  obtain,  for  he 
was  not  permitted  to  preach  there  above  twice  or 
thrice  after  llie  reAoration.  Whereupon  he  returned 
to  London,  and  preached  occafionally  about  the  city, 
till  the  aifl  of  uniformity  took  place.  In  1662,  Mr 
Baxter  was  married  to  Margaret  Charleton,  daughter 
to  Francis  Charleton,  Efq.  of  the  county  of  Salop, 
who  was  cAeemed  one  of  the  beA  juAiccs  of  the  peace 
in  that  county.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and 
entered  thoroughly  into  her  hufband's  views  concern- 
ing religion.  During  the  plague  in  1665  he  retired 
into  Buckinghamlhire  ;  but  afterward  returned  to  Ac- 
ton, where  he  Aaid  till  the  aft  agaiiiA  conventicles  ex- 
pired ;  and  then  his  audience  was  fo  large  that  he 
wanted  room.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  procuring  an  habeas  corpus,  he  was  difchar- 
ged.  After  the  indulgence  in  1672,  he  returned  to 
London  ;  and  in  1682  he  was  feized  for  coming  with- 
in five  miles  of  a  corporation.  In  1684  he  was  feized 
again  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  was  com- 
mitted prifoner  to  the  king's  bench,  and  tried  before 
the  lord  chief  jultice  JefFeries  for  his  Paraphrafc  on  the 
New  TeAament,  which  was  called  a  fcaiidalotn  /edi- 
tions book  againA  the  government.  He  continued 
in  prifon  two  years ;  from  whence  he  was  at  laA  dif- 
cliarged,  and  had  his  fine  remitted  by  the  king.  He 
died  December  tlie  8th  1691;  he  was  buried  in 
ChriA-Church. 

Mr.  SylveAer  fays,  that  Mr  Baxter's  "  pcrfon  was 
tall  and  flendcr,  and  Aooped  much  ;  his  countenance 
compofcd  and  grave,  fomewhat  inclining  to  fmilc.  He 
had  a  piercing  eye,  a  very  articulate  fpeech,  and  de- 
portment rather  plain  than  complimental."  There  is 
an  original  portrait  of  him  at  Dr  "W'illiams's  lib^^ry, 
founded  for  the  ufe  of  protcAant  Difienting  MiniAcrs, 
in  Redcrofs-ilreet.  Mr  SylveAer  alio  fays,  that  "he 
had  a  great  command  over  his  thoughts.  He  had  that 
happy  faculty,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  charadcr  that  was 
given  of  him  by  a  learned  man  dilfcntiiig  from  him,  af- 
ter difcourfe  with  him  ;  which  was,  that  he  could/ay 
■what  he  ivould,  and  hi  could  prove  what  he  faid.  He 
was  moA  intent  upon  the  necclTary  things.  Raiidnal 
learning  he  moA  valued,  and  was  a  very  extraordinary 
maAer  of.  And  as  to  his  exprefllve  faculty,  he  fpake 
properly,  plainly,  pertinently,  and  pathetically.  He 
could  fpeak  fuitably,  both  to  mens  capacities  and  to 
the  things  infiAed  on.  He  was  a  perfon  %vonderfuI  at 
extemporate  preaching."  But  his  common  praftice 
appears  to  have  been  to  preach  with  notes  ;  though  he 
faid,  "  That  he  thought  it  very  needful  for  a  ininiAer 
to  have  a  body  of  divinity  in  his  head."  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  friendlliip  of  fome  of  the  greateA  and 
beA  men  in  the  kingdom  (as  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
the  Earl  of  Baicarras,  Lord  Chief  JuAice  Hales,  Dr 
Tillotfon,  Sec.  and  held  corrcfpondencc  with  fome  of 
the  moA  eminent  foreign  divines. — He  wrote  above  120 
books,  and  had  above  60  written  againA  him.  The  for- 
mer, however,  it  fiiould  feem,  were  greatly  preferable 
to  the  latter;  fiiicc  Dr  Barrow,  an  excellent  judge, 
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Baxter,  fays,  tliat  "  his  pracStical  writings  were  never  mended, 
his  controverfial  feldom  confuted. 

Mr  Granger's  charafter  of  him  is  too  flriking  to 
be  omitted.  "  Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  famous  for 
weakuefs  of  body  and  ftrength  of  mind  i  for  having 
the  ftrongelt  fenfe  of  religion  himfelf,  and  exciting  a 
fenfe  of  it  in  the  thoughtlels  and  profligate  ;  for  preach- 
ing more  fermons,  engaging  in  more  controvcrfies,  and 
writing  more  books,  than  any  other  Nonconformift  of 
his  age.  He  fpoke,  difputed,  and  wrote  with  eafe  ; 
and  difcovered  the  fame  intrepidity  when  he  reproved 
Cromwell  and  expoftulated  with  Charles  II.  as  when 
lie  preached  to  a  congregation  of  mechanics.  His 
zeal  for  religion  was  extraordinary  ;  but  it  feems  never 
to  have  prompted  him  to  faftion,  or  carried  him  to  en- 
thufiafm.  This  champion  of  the  Prcfbyterians  was 
the  common  butt  of  men  of  every  other  religion,  and 
of  thofe  who  were  of  no  religion  at  all.  But  this  had 
very  little  effed  upon  him  :  his  prefence  and  his  firm- 
nefs  of  mind  on  no  occafion  forfook  him.  He  was 
jiifl  the  fame  man  before  he  went  into  a  prifon,  while 
he  was  in  it,  and  when  he  came  out  of  it ;  and  he 
maintained  an  uniformity  of  charafter  to  the  lafl:  gafp 
of  his  life.  His  enemies  have  placed  him  in  hell ;  but 
every  man  who  has  not  ten  times  the  bigotry  that  Mr 
Baxter  himfelf  had,  muft  conclude  that  he  is  in  a  bet- 
ter place.  This  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfedl  fketch 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  charafter  :  men  of  his  fizc  are  not  to 
be  drawn  in  miniature.  His  portrait,  in  full  propor- 
tion, is  in  his  Narrative  of  his  own  Life  and  Times  ; 
which  though  a  rhapfody,  compofed  in  the  manner  of 
a  diary,  contains  a  great  variety  of  memorable  things, 
and  is  itfelf,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  Hillory  of  Noncon- 
formity."— Among  his  moft  famous  works  were,  i. 
The  Saints  Everlafling  Reft.  2.  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted, of  which  20,000  were  fold  in  one  year ;  and 
it  was  tranflated  not  only  into  all  the  European  lan- 
guages, but  into  the  Indian  tongue.  3.  Poor  Man's 
Family  Book.  4.  Dying  Thoughts  :  and,  5.  A  Pa- 
raphrafe  on  the  New  Teftament.  His  prai^ical  works 
have  been  printed  in  four  volumes  folio. 

Baxter  (William),  nephew  and  heir  to  the  former, 
was  an  eminent  fchoolmafler  and  critic.  He  was  born 
at  Lanlugany  in  Shropdiire,  in  the  year  1650  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  at  the  age  of  18,  when  he  firfl;  went 
to  fchool,  he  knew  not  one  letter  nor  underftood  one 
word  of  any  language  but  Welfh  ;  but  he  fo  well  im- 
proved his  time,  that  he  became  a  perfoH  of  great  and 
extenfive  knowledge.  His  genius  led  him  chiefly  to 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities  and  philology,  in  which  he 
compofed  feveral  books.  The  firfl  he  publithed  was  a 
Grammar,  in  1679,  intitled  De  Analogia  feu  Arte 
Latin^e  hingiiee  Commsntariolus.  He  alfo  pablifhed  a 
new  and  correft  edition  of  Anacreon,  with  Notes  ;  an 
edition  of  Horace  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Britifh  anti- 
quities, in  Latin  ;  and  feveral  other  books.  He  was 
a  great  maftcr  of  the  ancient  Britifli  and  Irifh  tongues, 
was  particularly  fkilled  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
in  the  northern  and  eaftern  languages.  He  died  May 
31.  1723,  after  being  above  20  years  mafter  of  Mer- 
cer's School  in  London. 

Baxter  (Andrew),  a  very  ingenious  metaphyfical 
writer,  was  born  in  1686  or  1687,  at  Old  Aberbeen 
(where  his  father  was  a  merchant),  and  educated  in 
King's  College  tber*.     His  princiipal  employment  was 


that  of -a  private  tutor  to  young  gentlemen  ;  and  a» 
mong  others  of  his  pupils  were  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Elan-  ' 
tyre,  and  Mr.  Hay  of  Drummelzier.  About  1724  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  m  the  fliire  of 
Berwick.  A  few  years  after  he  publiflied  in  4to,  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul,  wherein 
its  immateriality  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy;"  without  date.  In  1741  he  went 
abroad  with  Mr  Hay,  and  refided  fome  years  at  U- 
trecht ;  having  there  alfo  Lord  Blaniyre  under  his  care. 
He  made  excurfions  from  thence  into  Flanders,  France, 
and  Germany  ;  his  wife  and  family  refiding,  in  the 
mean  time,  chiefly  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1747,  and  refided  till  his  death 
at  Whittingham,  in  the  fhire  of  Eafl  Lothian.  He 
drew  up,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  and  his  fon,  a  piece 
intitled  Matho  :  five,  Cofmotheoria  puerilis,  Dialogus. 
In  quo  prima  elejtienta  de  viutidi  ordine  et  ornatu  propo- 
7iuntiir,  ire.  This  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged, 
and  publifhed  in  Englifli,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  In 
1750  was  publifhed,  "  An  Appendix  to  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul ;"  wherein  he  en- 
deavours to  remove  fome  difRculties  which  had  been 
ftarted  againfl  his  notions  of  the  vis  inertia  of  matter 
by  Maclaurin,  in  his  "  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's Philofophical  Difcoveries."  To  this  piece  Mr 
Baxter  prefixed  a  dedication  to  Mr.  John  Wilkes,  with 
whom  he  had  commenced  an  acquaintance  abroad.  He 
died  this  year,  April  the  23d,  after  fufFering  for  fome 
months  under  a  complication  of  diforders,  of  which  the 
gout  was  the  chief.  He  left  a  wife,  three  daughters, 
and  one  fon,  Mr  Alexander  Baxter  ;  from  which  lafl 
the  authors  of  Biographia  Britannica  received,  as  they 
inform  us,  fundry  particulars  of  his  life. 

His  learning  and  abilities  are  fuificiently  difplayed  in 
his  writings.  He  was  extremely  fludious,  and  fome- 
times  fat  up  whole  nights  in  reading  and  writing.  His 
temper  at  the  fame  lime  was  very  cheerful,  and  he 
was  a  friend  to  innocent  merriment.  It  is  informed 
by  his  fon,  that  he  entered  with  much  good  humour 
into  the  convcrfation  and  pleafures  of  young  people, 
when  they  were  of  an  innocent  nature  :  a;id  that  he 
prefidcd,  all  the  time  of  his  abode  at  Utrecht,  at  the 
ordinary  which  was  frequented  by  all  ihc  young  Eng- 
lifh  gentlemen  there,  with  much  gaiety  and  politeneis, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  univerfal  fatisfaftion. 
He  alfo  frequented  the  mofl  polite  afTemblies  in  that 
city,  and  his  company  and  converfation  were  parti- 
cularly acceptable  to  the  ladies.  So  that  Mr  Baxter 
appears  to  have  fludied  the  graces,  though  without 
negledting  more  valuable  acquifitions  and  accomplifh- 
ments.  He  was  at  once  the  fcholar  and  the  gentle- 
man. In  converfation  he  was  modefl,  and  not  apt  to 
make  much  fliow  of  the  extenfive  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  poflefTed.  In  the  dffcharge  of  the  feveral  fo- 
cial  and  relative  duties  of  life,  his  condu<S  was  exem- 
plary. He  had  the  mofl  reverential  fentimcnts  of  the 
Deity,  of  whofe  prefence  and  immediate  fupport  he 
had  always  a  flrong  impreffion  upon  his  mind;  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  life  appears  to  have  l*en  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  virtue.  Mr  Baxter  paid  a 
flrict  attention  to  ceconomy,  though  he  drcfTed  elegant- 
ly, and  was  not  parfimonious  in  his  other  expences. 
It  is  known  alfo,  that  there  were  feveral  occafions  on 
which  he  adcd  with  remarkable  difuitcreAcdnefs ;  and 
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Baxter  fo  far  was  he  from  courting  preferment,  that  he  has 
II  repeatedly  declined  confiderable  offers  of  that  kind 
Briy-colour  ^^j^jj-jj  were  made  hiin,  if  he  would  have  taken  orders 
in  the  church  of  England.  The  French,  German,  and 
Dutch  languages  were  fpokcn  by  him  with  much  eafc, 
and  the  Italian  tolcrnbly  ;  and  he  wrote  and  read  thera 
all,  together  wiih  the  Spanilh.  His  friends  and  cor- 
rcfpondcnts  were  numerous  and  refpe»flable  ;  and  a- 
juong  them  are  particularly  mentioned  Mr  Pointz,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Dr  War- 
burton,  bilhop  of  Glouccfler.  He  was  a  man  alfo  of 
great  benevolence  and  candour  ;  which  appears  molt 
Arikingly  from  this,  inafrauch  as  though  Mr  Wilkes 
had  made  himfclf  fo  very  obnoxious  to  the  Scottifh  na- 
tion in  general,  yet  Mr  Baxter  kept  up  with  him  an 
affectionate  corrcfpondence  to  the  laft,  even  after  he 
was  unable  to  write  with  his  own  hand.  He  left  ma- 
ny manufcripts  behind  him  ;  he  would  gladly  have  fi- 
nilhcd  his  work  upon  the  human  foul  :  "  I  own,"  fays 
he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilkes,  "  if  it  had  been  the  will 
of  heaven,  I  would  gladly  have  lived  till  I  had  put  in 
order  the  fecond  part  of  the  Enquiry,  fliowing  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  foul  ;  but  Infinite  Wifdom 
cannot  be  miftaken  in  calling  me  fooner.  Our  blind- 
nefs  makes  us  form  wilhes."  It  was,  indeed,  what  he 
confidered  it,  his  capital  work  :  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
was  publillicd  in  two  volumes  8vo  in  1737,  and  a  third 
in  1 74 J.  In  another  letter,  fpcaking  of  his  endeavours 
to  eflablilh  the  particular  providence  of  the  Diety,  and 
to  ftiow  his  inceflant  influence  and  adlion  on  all  the 
parts  of  matter,  through  the  wideuniverle,  from  the 
inaifliviiy  of  this  dead  fubllance  ;  cxprelTes  his  hope, 
that  when  the  prefenc  party-zeal  fubfidcs  a  littk, 
men  will  come  more  eafily  in  to  own  fuch  a  plain 
truth.  "  His  predi(5lion,"  the  editors  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  obferve,  "  hath  not  yet  been  accom- 
plilhcd.  Several  eminent  names  feem  rather  difpofed 
to  increafc  than  to  leffen  the  powers  of  matter  ;  and 
they  have  exprefsly  maintained  that  the  foul  of  man  is 
material.  However,  other  names  equally  eminent  have 
afferted  the  elfential  diftiniftion  between  the  mind  and 
the  body.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolutions  of  opinion,  the 
doctrine  of  immateriality  may  again  obtain  the  general 
fuffra^e  of  metaphyfical  and  philofophical  inquiry, 

BAY,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea  Ihooting  up 
into  the  land,  and  terminating  in  a  nook.  It  is  a  kind 
of  leiTer  gulph  bigger  than  a  creek,  and  is  larger  in  its 
middle  witliin  than  at  its  entrance.  The  largeft  and 
mofl  noted  bays  in  the  world  are  thofe  of  Bifcay,  Ben- 
gal, Hudfon's,  Panama,  &c. 

Bav  denotes  likewifc  a  pond-head  made  to  keep  in 
Aorc  of  water  for  driving  the  wheels  of  ihe  furnace  or 
hammer  belonging  to  an  iron-mill,  by  the  ftream  that 
comes  thence  through  a  flood-gate  called  the  pen-Jlock. 

BA)-C'jloiir  denotes  a  fort  of  red  inclining  to  chef- 
nut,  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeakingot  horfes.  In  iJiis  ftnfc, 
the  word  bay  is  formed  from  the  Latin  baius,  or  badius, 
and  that  from  the  Greek  f.a.i(Q^^  3.  paltit  branch ;  fothat 
badius  or  bay  properly  denotes  color  phcrttici'tif.  Hence 
alfo  among  the  ancients,  thofe  now  called  bay  horfes, 
were  denominated  equi  palmati.  We  have  divers  foris 
and  degrees  of  bays  ;  ars  a  light  bay,  a  dapple  bay,  &c. 
All  bay  horfes  are  faid  to  have  black  inaiics  ;  which 
diftinguifhcs  ihcm  from  forrels,  which  have  red  or  white 
manes. 


Bay,  among  huntfmcn,  is  when  iliC  dogs  have 
earthed  a  vermin,  or  brought  a  deer,  boar,  or  the  like, 
to  turn  head  againft  them.  In  this  cafe,  not  only  the 
deer,  but  the  dogs,  are  faid  to  bay.  It  is  dangerous 
going  in  to  a  hart  at  bay,  efpecially  at  rutting-time  ; 
for  then  they  are  fierceft.  There  are  bays  at  l3n<l,  and 
others  in  the  water. 

BAT-Tree.     Sec  Laurus. 

BAi-Salt.     See  Salt. 

BAYA,  or  Baja,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Bath,  fituated  near  the  Danube.  E. 
Long.  19.  30.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

BAYARD  (Peter  du  Tcrrail  de),  efleemed  by  his 
contemporaries,  the  model  of  fcldiersand  men  of  ho- 
nour, and  denominated  The  knight  without  fear  and 
■without  reproach,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  in  Dauphine,  He  was  with  Charles  VIII. 
at  the  conquell  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  where  he 
gave  remarkable  proofs  of  his  valour,  efpecially  at  the 
battle  of  Fornoue.  He  was  dangeroufly  wounded  at 
the  taking  of  the  city  of  Brefcia  ;  and  there  reftored  to 
the  daughters  of  his  holt  20C0  piftoles,  which  their 
mother  had  dire«5ted  them  to  give  him  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  houfc  from  being  plundered  j  an  adtion  that 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  hiflorians.  At  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Dauphine. 
He  fought  by  the  fide  of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of 
Marignan  ;  and  that  prince  afterwards  infilled  on  being 
knighted  by  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
knights.  The  chevalier  Bayard  defended  Meziers  du- 
ring fix  weeks,  againfl;  Charles  V.'s  army.  In  1524, 
at  the  retreat  of  Rebec  f  (the  general  Bonivet  having 
been  wounded  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field),  the  con- 
du(5l  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
who,  though  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court 
that  he  never  rofe  to  the  chief  command,  was  always 
called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  pofts  of  greateft 
difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himftlf  at  the  head 
of  the  men  at  arms;  and  animating  ihem  by  his prefcnce 
and  example  to  fuflain  the  whole  fhock  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  rell  of  his  countrymen 
to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  this  ftrvice  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be 
mortal  ;  and  being  unable  to  continue  any  longer  on 
horfcback,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  place 
him  under  a  tree,  wiih  his  face  towards  the  enemy  ; 
then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  guard  of  his  fword,  which 
he  held  up  inflead  of  a  crofs,  he  addrcffcd  his  prayers 
to  God  ;  and  in  this  poflure,  which  became  his  cha- 
raiT.er  both  as  a  foUlicr  and  as  a  Chriflian,  he  calmly 
waited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led  the 
forcmofl  of  the  enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  and  exprefled  regret  and  pity  at  the  light. 
"  Piiy  not  me,"  cried  the  high-fpirited  chevalier, 
"  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  ilic  difcbarge  of 
"  my  duty  :  they  indeed  arc  obje ifts  of  pity,  who  fight 
"  againlt  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  oath." 
The  marquis  de  Pefcara,  pailing  foon  after,  manifcfted 
his  admiraiion  cf  Bsyard's  virtue,  as  well  as  his  forrov/ 
for  his  fate,  wiih  the  gcnerolity  of  a  gallant  enemy  ; 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with  fafcty 
from  that  fpot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  iliere,  and 
apjjointcd  proper  perfons  10  attend  him.  He  died, 
notwiihflanding  their  care,  as  his  anceftors  for  feveral 
gcuciations  bad  done^  In  ibc  field  of  baiile.    Pefcar* 
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Baycax,  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  fcnt  to  Lis  rela- 
Bayle.  tions  ;  and  fuch  was  the  refpedt  paid  to  military  merit 
''  "  '  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to 
be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his 
dominions:  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  country,  the 
people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in  a  folemn  proccffion  to 
meet  it. 

BAYEUX,  a  confiderable  town  of  France  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  capital  of  Beffin,  with  a  rich  bifliop's  fee. 
The  cathedral  church  is  accounted  the  linell  in  that 
province  ;  and  its  front  and  three  high  ilecplcs  are  faid 
to  be  the  bcfl  in  France.  W.  Long.  o.  33.  N.  Lat. 
49.  16. 

BAYLE  (Peter),  author  of  the  Hiftorical  and  Cri- 
tical Diftionary,  was  born  November  18.  1657,  at 
Carla,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Foix,  in  France, 
where  his  father  John  Bayle  was  a  Proteftant  miniltcr. 
In  1666,  he  went  to  the  Proteftant  univerfity  at  Puy- 
laureus,  where  he  ftudied  with  the  greaiell  applica- 
tion, and  in  1669,  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Tou- 
loufe,  whether  the  Proteflants  at  that  time  frequently 
fent  their  children  to  ftudy  under  the  Jefuits  :  but 
here,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father,  he  embraced  the 
Romifli  religion;  however,  being  foon  fenfible  of  his 
error,  he  left  that  univerfity,  and  went  to  ftudy  at  Ge- 
neva. After  whicli  he  was  chofen  profeffor  of  philofo- 
phy  at  Sedan  :  but  that  proteftant  univerfity  being  fup- 
prelfed  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  i63i,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  ;  and  was  foon  after  chofen  profelfor  of 
philofophy  and  hiftory  at  Rotterdam,  with  a  falary  of 
about  L.  45  a-year.  The  year  following  he  publiflied 
hisLetterconcernlngComets.  And  Father  Maimbourg 
having  publifhed  about  this  linae  his  Hiftory  of  Cal- 
vinifm,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  draw  upon  the  Pro- 
teflants the  contempt  and  rcfentmcnt  of  the  Catholics, 
Mr  Bayle  wrote  a  piece  to  confute  his  hiftory.  The 
reputation  whicii  he  had  now  acquired,  induced  the 
States  of  Friezland,  in  1684,  to  offer  him  a  prtfefTor- 
ftiip  in  their  univerfity  ;  but  he  wrote  them  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  declined  the  offer.  This  fame  year  he 
began  to  publilh  his  NowjelUs  dc  la  repubiLjue  dis  let- 
ires. 

In  16S6,  he  was  drawn  into  a  difpute  in  relation  to 
the  famous  Chrlftina  queen  of  Sweden.  In  his  Journal 
for  April,  he  took  notice  of  a  printed  letter,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  by  her  Swedilh  majefty  to  the  che- 
valier de  Terlon,  wherein  Ihe  condemns  ihe  perfecution 
of  the  Proteftants  in  France.  He  infcrted  the  letter  it- 
felf  in  his  Journal  for  May  ;  and  in  that  of  June  follow- 
ing he  fays,  "  What  wc  hinted  at  in  our  laft  month, 
is  confirmed  to  us  from  day  to  day,  that  Chriftina  is 
the  real  author  of  the  letter  concerning  the  perfecu- 
tions  in  France,  which  is  afcribed  to  her  :  it  is  a  re- 
mainder of  Proteftaniifra."  Mr  Bayle  received  an  a- 
nonymous  letter  ;  the  author  of  which  lays,  that  he 
wrote  to  him  of  his  ov.n  accord,  being  in  duty  bound 
to  it  as  a  fervant  of  the  queen.  He  complains  that 
Mr  Bayle,  fpeaking  of  her  majefty,  called  her  only 
Chrijlina,  without  any  title  ;  he  finds  alfo  great  faidt 
with  his  calling  the  letter  "  a  remainder  of  Proteftan- 
tifm."  He  blames  him  likewifc  for  inferting  the  words 
"  I  am,"  in  the  conclufion  of  the  letter.  "  Tliefe 
words  (fays  this  anonymous  writer)  arc  not  her  maje- 
fty's  ;  a  queen,  as  ihe  is,  cannot  employ  thcfc  v.'ords 
but  with  regard  to  a  very  few  perfons,  and  Mr  dc  Ter- 
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Ion  is  not  of  that  number."     Mr  Bayle  wrote  a,  vindi-     Bayk. 

cation  of  himfelf  as  to  thefe  particulars,  with  which  the  ' *'"" 

author  of  the  anonymous  letter  declared  himfelf  fatis- 
fied,  excepting  what  related  to  "  the  remainder  of 
Proteftantifm."  He  would  not  admit  of  the  defence 
with  regard  to  that  expreffion  ;  and  in  another  letter^ 
advifed  him  to  retraft  that  expreffion.  He  adds  in  a 
poftfcript.  "  You  mention,  in  your  Journal  of  Auguft, 
a  fecond  letter  of  the  queen,  which  you  fcruple  to  pub- 
lifli.  Her  majefty  would  be  glad  to  fee  that  letter;  and 
you  will  do  a  thing  agreeable  to  her  if  you  would  fend 
it  to  her.  You  might  take  this  opportunity  of  writing 
to  her  majefty.  This  council  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
yon  ;  do  notnegled  it."  Mr  Bayle  took  the  hint,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  majefty,  dated  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber 1686  ;  to  which  the  queen,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, wrote  the  following  anfwer  : — '<  Mr  Bayle,  I  have 
received  your  excufes  ;  and  am  willing  you  fliould 
know  by  this  letter,  that  I  am  fatisficd  with  them.  I 
am  obliged  to  the  zeal  of  the  perfon  who  gave  you  oc- 
cafion  of  writing  to  me  :  for  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
you.  You  exprcfs  fo  much  refpctSt  and  affedion  for 
me,  that  I  pardon  you  fincerely  ;  and  I  would  have 
you  know,  that  nothing  gave  me  offence  but  that  re-. 
viaindir  of  Protejlantlf/H,  of  which  you  accufed  me.  I 
am  very  delicate  on  that  head,  becaufe  nobody  caa 
fufpcfl  me  of  it,  without  leffcning  my  glory,  and  inju- 
ring me  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner.  You  would  do 
well  if  you  ftiould  even  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
miftake  you  have  made,  and  with  your  regret  for  it. 
This  is  all  that  remains  to  be  done  hj  yon,  in  order  to 
deferve  my  being  entirely  fatisficd  with  you.  As  to 
the  letter  which  you  have  fent  me,  it  is  mine  without 
doubt  ;  and  fmce  you  tell  me  that  it  is  printed,  you 
will  do  me  a  pleafure  if  you  fend  me  fome  copies  of  it. 
As  I  fear  nothing  in  France,  fo  neither  do  1  fear  any 
thing  at  Ro;ne.  My  fortune,  my  blood,  and  even  my 
life,  arc  entirely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  ; 
but  I  flatter  nobody,  and  will  never  fpeak  any  thing 
but  the  truth.  I  am  obliged  to  thofe  who  have  been 
pleafcd  to  publifli  my  letter,  for  1  do  not  at  all  difguife 
my  fentimeuts.  I  thank  God,  they  are  too  noble  and 
too  honourable  to  be  difowncd.  However,  it  is  not 
true  that  this  letter  was  written  to  one  of  my  minifters. 
As  I  have  every  where  enemies  and  perlons  who  envy 
me,  fo  in  all  places  I  have  friends  and  fervants  ;  and 
I  have  poiTibly  as  many  in  France,  notwithllanding  of 
the  court,  as  any  where  in  the  world.  This  is  purely 
the  truth,  and  you  may  regulate  yourfelf  accordingly. 
But  yon  Iliall  not  get  off  fo  cheap  as  you  imagine.  I 
will  enjoin  you  a  penance  ;  which  is,  that  you  will 
hcncefoni!  take  the  trouble  of  fending  me  all  curious 
books  that  ihall  be  publifhed  in  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
nifli,  or  Italian,  on  whatever  fubje(5t  or  fciencc,  pro- 
vided they  are  worthy  of  being  looked  into  ;  1  do  not 
even  except  romance  or  fatires;  and  above  all,  if  thers 
are  any  books.of  chemiftry,  I  defire  you  may  fend 
lb  em  to  me  as  foon  as  poffible.  Do  not  forget  like  wife 
to  fend  me  your  Journal.  I  fliall  order  that  you  be 
paid  for  whatever  you  lay  out,  do  but  fend  me  an  ac- 
count of  it.  This  will  be  the  moft  agreeable  and  moft 
important  fervice  that  can  be  done  me.  May  God  pro- 
fper  you.  Cijristina  Alexandra." 

It  now  only  remained  that  Mr  Bayle  fliould  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  mift.ike  he  liad  made,  in  order  to 
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Hiyle.      merit  tint  princefs's  entire  fatisfaftion  ;   and  this  he 

^f—'  did  in  the   beginning  of  his  Journal  of  the  month  of 

January,  1687. 

The  perfecution  which  the  Proteftants  at  this  time 
fiiffered  in  France  arfcctcd  Mr  Bayle  extremely.  He 
made  occahonaliy  fome  refleflioiis  on  their  fufferiiigs  in 
his  Journal  ;  and  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  aifo  on  the  fub- 
jed.  Some  time  afterwards  he  piibliihcd  his  Cntnmen- 
ta'trc  PhHvfophique  upon  ihcfc  words,  "  Compel  them 
to  come  in  :"  but  the  great  applicaiion  he  gave  to  this 
and  his  other  works,  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  ficknefs, 
which  obliged  him  to  dilcontinuc  his  Literary  Journal. 
Being  advifcd  to  try  a  change  of  air,  he  left  Rotter- 
dam on  the  8th  of  Augufl,  and  went  to  Clevcs  ;  whence 
after  having  continued  fome  time,  he  removed  to  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  from  thence  returned  to  Rotterdam  on 
the  i8th  of  O<ftobtr.  In  the  year  1690,  the  famous 
book,  intitled,  /^ois  aux  Rtfuguz,  &c.  made  its  aji- 
pearauce.  Mr  Juricu,  who  took  Mr  Bayle  for  the  au- 
thor thereof,  wrote  a  pieee  againll  it ;  and  lie  prefixed 
an  advice  to  the  public,  wherein  he  calls  Mr  Bayle  a 
profane  pcrfon,  and  a  traitor  engaged  in  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  (late.  As  foon  as  Mr  Bayle  had  read  this 
libel  againfl  him,  he  went  to  the  grand  Sellout  of  Rot- 
terdam, and  offered  to  go  to  prifon,  provided  hisaccu- 
fer  would  accompany  him,  and  nudergo  the  puiiifliment 
he  defcrvcd  if  the  accufaiioa  was  found  uujuft.  He 
publifhcd  alfo  ananfwer  to  Mr  Jurieu's  charge  ;  and  as 
his  reputation,  nay  his  very  lite,  was  at  f:ake  in  cai'e 
the  accufation  of  ireafon  was  proved,  he  therefore 
thought  himfelf  not  obliged  to  keep  any  terms  with 
his  accufer,  and  attacked  him  with  the  utmoft  feverity. 
Mr  Jurieu  lofl  all  patience  :  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
magillratcs  of  Amllcrdam  ;  who  advifcd  him  to  are- 
conciliation  with  Mr  Bayle,  and  eujoined  them  not  to 
publilh  any  thing  againft  each  other  till  it  was  examined 
by  Mr  Boyer,  the  penfuner  of  Rotterdam.  But  not- 
withftanding  this  prohibition,  Mr  Jurieu  attacked  Mr 
Bayle  again  with  fo  much  pafGon,  that  he  forced  him 
to  write  a  new  vindication  of  himfelf. 

In  November  1690,  Mr  de  Beauval  advertifed  in 
his  '^a\\'cni\.yi  fcher/tc  for  a  Critical  DiL^ionary.  This 
was  the  work  of  Mr  Bayle.  The  articles  of  the  three 
jir.1  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  already  prepared  ;  but 
a  difputc  h^.ppening  beiwixt  him  and  Mrdc  Beauval, 
obliged  him  for  fome  tiine  to  lay  audc  the  work.  Nor 
did  he  rcfume  it  till  May  1692,  when  he  piibliihed  Iiis 
fchcmc:  but  llic  public  no:  approving  of  his  plan,  he 
threw  it  into  a  different  form  ;  and  the  firil  volume  was 
publiflied  in  Auguft  169J,  and  the  fecond  in  October 
iollov.'ing.  The  work  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public;  but  it  engaged  him  in  frelh  difputcs,  par- 
ticularly with  Mr  Juiicu  and  the  abbe  Reiiaudot.  Mr 
Jurieu  publiflied  a  piece,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage the  ccclellaflical  allcmblies  to  condemn  the  dic- 
tionary ;  he  prefcnted  it  to  the  fenate  fitting  at  Delft, 
but  they  took  no  notice  of  the  affair.  The  confidory 
«f  Rotterdam  granted  Mr  Bayle  a  hearing  ;  and  after 
having  heard  his  anfwers  to  their  remarks  on  his  dic- 
tionary, declared  themfelves  fatisficd,  and  advifcd  him 
to  communicate  this  to  the  public.  Mr  Juricu  made 
another  attempt  with  the  confiftory  in  1698  ;  and  fo 
far  be  prevailed  with  theiH,  that  they  exhorted  Mr 
Bayle  to  be  more  cautious  with  rc:;ard  to  his  princi- 
ples in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  didlionary  ;  which  v.as 
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publilhcd  in  1702,  with  many  additions  and  improve-      Bajl/ 
mtnts.  II 

Mr  Bayle  was  a  mofl  laborious  and  indefatigable  ^^^"""^ 
writer.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Maizcux,  he  fays,  ^ 
that  fince  his  aoth  year  he  hardly  remembers  to  have 
had  any  kifure.  His  intenfe  application  contributed 
perhaps  to  impair  his  conflituiion,  for  it  foon  began  i<> 
decline.  He  had  a  decay  of  the  lungs,  which  weak- 
ened him  confiderably ;  and  as  this  was  a  diftcmpcr 
which  had  cut  ofl  fevcral  of  his  family,  he  judged  it  to 
be  mortal,  and  would  take  no  remedies.  He  died  the 
28th  of  December  1706,  after  he  liad  been  writing  the 
grcatelf  part  of  the  day.  He  wrote  fevcral  books  be- 
lides  what  we  have  mentioned,  many  of  which  were  in 
his  own  defence  againft  attacks  he  had  received  from 
the  abbe  Renaudot,  Mr  Clerk,  M.  Jaquclot,  and  others. 
Among  the  productions  \\hich  do  honour  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  Mr  Voltaire  has  not  omitted  the  Cri- 
tical Didionary  of  our  author:  "  It  is  the  firft  work 
of  the  kind  (he  fays)  in  wiiich  a  man  may  learn  to 
think."  He  cenfures  indeed  thofe  articles  wliich  con- 
tain only  a  detail  of  minute  fafts,  as  unworthy  either 
of  Bayle,  an  underflanditig  reader,  or  pofterity.  "  In 
placing  him  (continues  the  fame  author)  amongft  the 
writers  who  do  honour  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
notwiihllanding  his  being  a  refugee  in  Holland,  I 
only  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Tho- 
loufe,  which,  when  it  declared  his  Vvill  valid  in  France, 
notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  exprefsly 
faid,  that  Juch  a  vian  could  not  bs  covftdered  as  a  fo- 
reigner." 

BAYLY  (Lewis),  author  of  that  mofl  memorable 
book,  intitled  The  TraOice  of  t'icty.  He  was  born  ac 
Cacrmarthen  in  Wales,  educated  at  Oxford,  made  mi- 
niller  of  Evefliam  in  Worccltcrlhire  about  r6ii,  be- 
came chaplain  to  king  James,  and  promoted  te  the 
fee  of  Bangor  in  i6i6.  His  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
high  and  mighty  prince,  Charles  prince  of  Wales;  and 
the  author  tells  his  highnefs,  that  "  he  had  endeavoured 
to  extradl  out  of  the  chaos  of  endlcfs  controverfies  the 
old  praftice  of  true  piety,  which  flourifhed  before  tlsefc 
coniroverlics  were  hatched."  The  defign  was  good  ; 
and  the  reception  this  book  has  met  with  may  be 
known  from  the  number  of  its  editions,  that  in  8vo, 
1734,  being  the  fifty-ninth.  This  prelate  died  in 
1632. 

B'AYON,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lorrain,  featcd  on 
the  river  Mofclle.     E.  Long.  14.  42.  N.  Lat.  48.  30. 

Bay  ON,  or  Bayou  a,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
fcated  on  a  fmatl  gulph  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
12  miles  from  Tuy.  It  has  a  very  commodious  har- 
bour, and  the  country  about  it  is  fertile.  W.  Long. 
9.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  3. 

13AYONET,  in  the  military  art,  a  fliort  broad 
dagger,  formerly  with  a  round  handle  fitted  for  the 
bore  of  a  firelock,  to  be  fixed  there  after  the  foldier 
had  fired  ;  but  they  are  now  made  with  iron  handles 
and  rings,  that  go  over  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  and 
aref(:rcwed  fall,  fo  that  the  foldier  fires  with  his  bayonet 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  piece,  and  is  ready  to  afl  againft 
the  horfc.  Tiiis  ufe  of  the  bayonet  faflened  on  the 
muzzle  of  tiie  firelock  was  a  great  improvement,  firfh 
introduced  by  the  French,  and  to  which,  according  to 
M.  P'olard,  they  owed  a  great  part  of  their  viflories  in 
the  lail  century ;  and  to  the  neglcd  of  this  in  the  next 
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Bayonne,  lucceedlng  war,  and  trufling  to  their  fire,  the  fame  au- 
2ays.  thor  attributes  mod  of  the  loffes  they  fuftained.  At 
'  the  fiege  of  Malta,  a  weapon  called  pila  ignea  was  con- 
trived to  oppofe  the  bayonets,  being  in  fome  meafure 
the  converfe  thereof;  as  the  latter  confifts  of  a  dagger 
added  to  a  fire-arm,  the  former  confilled  of  a  fire-arm 
added  to  a  piliiin  or  pike. 

Of  late  the  bayonet  has  come  into  very  general  nfe  ; 
and  battles  have  been  won  by  it  without  firing  a  fhot. 
This  way  of  fighting  was  chiefly  rellored  by  the  late 
king  of  Prudia,  who  made  his  troops  ruQi  forward  at 
once  with  bayonets  on  the  enemy. 

BAYONNE,  a  city  of  Gafcony,  in  France  ;  feated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adour,  which  forms  a 
good  harbour.  It  is  moderately  large,  and  of  great 
importance.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  great 
town  is  on  this  fide  the  river  Nive  :  the  little  town  is 
between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour  ;  and  the  fuburbs  of 
Saint  Efprit  is  beyond  this  laft  river.  Both  the  former 
are  furrounded  with  an  old  wall  and  a  dry  ditch,  and 
there  is  a  fmall  caftle  in  each.  That  of  Great  Bayonne 
is  flanked  with  four  round  towers,  and  is  the  place 
where  the  governor  refides.  The  new  calUe  is  flanked 
with  four  towers,  in  the  form  of  baftions.  The  firft 
inclofurc  is  covered  with  another,  compofed  of  eight 
baflions,  with  a  great  horn-work,  and  half-moon  ;  all 
which  are  encompafled  with  a  ditch,  and  a  covered 
way.  There  is  a  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  fuburbs  by  a  bridge,  and  the  fuburbs  is  well  forti- 
fied. The  citadel  is  feated  beyond  the  Adour,  on  the 
fide  of  the  fuburbs  above  mentioned.  The  public  build- 
ings have  nothing  remarkable  ;  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
kingdom  that  has  the  advantage  of  two  rivers,  wherein 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  The  river  Nive  is  deeper  than 
the  Adour,  but  lefs  rapid,  by  which  means  iliips  come 
up  into  the  middle  of  the  city.  There  are  two  bridges 
over  this  river,  by  whicli  the  old  and  new  town  com- 
municate with  each  other.  The  trade  of  this  town  is 
the  more  confiderable,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood 
to  Spain,  and  the  great  quantity  of  wines  which  are 
brought  hither  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  Dutch 
'  carry  off  a  great  number  of  pipes  in  exchange  for  fpi- 
ces  and  other  commodities,  which  they  bring  thither. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  guarding  two  of 
their  three  gates,  and  the  third  is  kept  by  the  king. 
W.  Long.  I.  20.  N.  Lat.  43.  20. 

BAYS,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  open  woollen  flnfT, 
Laving^  long  r.ap,  fometimes  frized,  and  fometimes 
not.  This  llutf  is  wiihont  wale  ;  and  is  wrought  in  a 
loom  with  two  treddlcs,  like  flannel.  It  is  chiefly  ma- 
nafaftiired  at  Colchefter  and  Bockin  in  Efl'ex,  where 
there  is  a  hall  called  the  Dutch-bay  hall  or  ra-jj-hall. 
This  manufacture  was  firft  introduced  into  England, 
with  that  of  fays,  farges,  &c.  by  the  Flemings  ; 
who  being  perfecuted  by  the  duke  <^^i  Alva  for  their 
religion,  fled  thither  about  the  fifth  of  Qiieen  Eliza- 
beth's reiga  ;  and  had  afterwards  pfculiar  privileges 
granted  them  by  ad:  of  parliament  12  Charles  II.  1660, 
which  the  bays  makers  in  tlie  above  places  dill  enjoy. — 
The  exportation  of  bays  was  formerly  I'luch  more  con- 
fiderable than  at  prefcnt  when  the  French  have  learned 
to  imitate  them.  However,  the  Engliih  bays  are  flill 
fent  in  great  quantities  to  Spain  and  Poriugal,  and 
even  to  Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  drcfling  the 
monks  and  nuns,  and  for  linings,  efpecially  in  the  ar- 


my.    The  looking-glafs  makers  alfo  ufe  them  behind   BazaJeSe 
their  glaffes,  to  preferve  the  tin  or  quickfilver  ;  and         It 
the  cafemakers,  to  line  their  cafes.     The  breadth  of  BdeUiuBr.^ 
bays  is  commonly  a  yard  and  a  half,  a  yard  and  three         ' 
quarters,  or  two  yards,  by  42  to  48  in  length.     Thofe 
of  a  yard  and  three  quarters  are  moft  proper  for  the 
Spanifli  trade. 

BAZADOIS,  a  province  of  Guienne  in  France, 
which  makes  part  of  Lower  Gafcony.  It  is  a  barreiv 
heathy  country.     Its  capital  is  Bazas. 

BAZAR,  or  Basar,  a  denomination  among  the 
Turks  and  Pcrfians,  given  to  a  kind  of  exchanges,  or 
places  where  their  fineft  fiufFs  and  other  wares  arc 
fold.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  bezeflins.  The  word  bazar 
fecms  of  Arabic  orign,  where  it  denotes  fale,  or  ex- 
change of  goods.  Some  of  the  eaftern  bazars  arc 
open,  like  the  market-places  in  Europe,  and  ferve  for 
the  fame  ufes,  more  particularly  for  the  fale  of  tlie 
bulky  and  lefs  valuable  commodities.  Others  are  co- 
vered with  lofty  ceilings,  or  even  domes,  pierced  to  give 
light  ;  and  it  is  in  thefe  the  jewellers,  goldfmiths,  and 
other  dealers  in  the  richer  wares,  have  their  (hops. 
The  bazar  or  maidan  of  Ifpahan  is  one  of  the  finefl 
places  in  Perfia,  and  even  furpalTes  all  the  exchanges 
in  Europe  ;  yet,  notwithflanding  its  magnificence,  it 
is  excelled  by  the  bazar  of  Tauris,  which  is  the  largeft 
that  is  known,  having  feveral  times  held  30,000  men. 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.  At  Conftaniinople,  there 
is  the  old  and  the  new  bazar,  which  art  large  fquare 
buildings,  covered  with  domes,  and  fuflained  by  arches 
and  pilaftres  ;  the  former  chiefly  for  arms,  harncfles, 
and  the  like  ;  the  latter  for  goldfmiths,  jewellers,  fur- 
riers, and  all  forts  of  manufadurers. 

BAZAS,  a  town  of  Guienne  in  France,  capital  of 
the  Bazadois,  with  a  biihop's  fee.  It  is  built  on  ii 
rock,  in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  20. 

BAZAT,  or  Baza,  in  commerce,  a  long,  fine,  fpun 
cotton,  which  comes  from  Jerufalem,  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  Jerufalem-cotton. 

BAZGENDGES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
fubftance  ufed  by  the  Turks  and  other  eaflern  nations 
in  their  fcarlct-dying.  They  mix  it  for  this  purpofe 
with  cochineal  and  tartar  ;  the  proportions  being  two 
ounces  of  the  bazgendges  to  one  ounce  of  cochineaL 
Thefe  are  generally  eftcemed  a  fort  of  fruit,  and  arc 
produced  on  certain  trees  in  Syria  and  other  places ; 
and  it  is  ufually  fuppofed,  that  the  fcarcity  and  dearnefs 
of  them  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  them  not  ufed  in 
Europe.  But  the  bazgendges  feem  to  be  no  other  than 
the  horns  of  the  turpentine-tree  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  it  is  not  only  in  Syria  that  they  are 
found,  but  China  alfo  affords  them.  Many  things  of 
this  kind  were  fent  over  to  Mr  Geoffrey  at  Paris  from 
China  as  the  fubftances  uied  in  the  fcarlct-dying  of 
that  country,  and  they  all  proved  wholly  the  fame  with 
the  Syrian  andTurkilh  bazgendges,  and  with  the  com- 
mon turpentine  horns.  The  lentifk,  or  maftic-tree  is 
alfo  frequently  found  producing  many  horns  of  a  like 
kind  with  thefe,  and  of  the  fame  origin,  all  being  owing 
to  the  pucerons,  which  make  their  way  into  the  leaves 
to  breed  their  young  there. 

BDELLIUM,  a  gummy  refinons  juice,  produced 
by  a  tree  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  which  we  have  no  fa- 
tisfaftory  account.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  both 
from  tlic  Eaft  Indies  and  Arabia.    It  is  in  pieces  of 
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Icichf,  fliSerent  fizcs  and  figures,  externally  of  a  dark  reddifh 
H  brown,  fomewliac  like  myrrh  ;  internally  it  is  clear, 
^  "'-'■"^-  .  and  not  unlike  to  glue  ;  to  the  lafte  it  is  fligiuly  bittcr- 
ilh  and  pungent  ;  its  odour  is  very  agreeable.  If  held 
in  the  mouth,  it  foon  becomes  foft  and  tenacious, 
fticking  to  the  teeth.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  redi- 
ly  catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a  cracking  noife, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  goodnefs  it  is  more  or  lefs 
fragrant.  Near  half  of  its  fubllance  diflolvcs  cither  in 
water  or  in  fpiritof  wine  ;  but  the  tinfture  niadt  with 
fpirit  is  fomcwhat  ftrongcr,  and  by  much  more  agree- 
able. Vinegar,  or  verjuice,  dirtblves  it  wholly.  The 
fimple  gum  is  a  better  medicine  than  any  preparation 
from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  weakeft  of  the  deobllruent 
gams,  but  it  is  ufed  as  a  pe<5loral  and  an  cmmcna- 
^ogue. 

BEACHY-HEAD,  a  promontory  on  the  coafl  of  Suf- 
fex,  between  Haftings  and  Shoreham,  where  the  French 
defeated  the  Engliih  and  the  Dutch  fleet  in  1690. 

BEACON,  a  fignal  for  the  better fccuring  countries 
from  foreign  invafions.     Sec  Signal. 

On  certain  eminent  places  of  the  country  arc  placed 
long  poles  creel,  whereon  are  faftened  pitch-barrels  to 
be  fired  by  night,  and  fmoke  made  by  day,  to  give  no- 
tice in  a  few  hours  to  the  whole  coimtry  of  an  ap- 
proaching invallon.  Thefe  are  commonly  called  bea- 
cons ;  whence  alfo  comes  beaconage. — We  find  beacons 
familiarly  in  ufe  among  the  primitive  Britons  and 
Weftern  Highlanders.  The  beficged  capital  of  one  of 
the  northern  ifles  in  the  third  century  adually  liglited 
up  a  fire  upon  a  tower;  and  Fingal  inftantly  knew 
**  the  green  flame  edged  with  fmoke"  to  be  a  token 
"*  QJJ!aa,  of  attack  and  diftrefs*.  And  there  are  to  this  day 
Tol.  I.  p.  feveral  cairns  or  heaps  of  ilones  upon  the  heights  along 
^^^'  the  coafls  of  the  Harries,  on  which  the  inhabitants  ufed 

to  burn  heath  as  the  fignal  of  an  approaching  enemy. 

Beacons  are  alfo  marks  and  iigns  erecfted  on  the 
coafts,  for  guiding  and  preferving  veflels  at  fea,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  cre«5lion  of  beacons,  light-houfes,  and  fea-marks, 
is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  England.  The  king 
hath  the  exclufive  power,  by  commilTion  under  hisgreat 
fcal,  to  caufe  them  to  be  creeled  in  fit  and  convenient 
places,  as  well  upon  the  lands  of  the  fubjedas  upon  the 
demefnes  of  the  crown :  which  power  is  ufually  verted  by 
letters  patent  in  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral.  And 
by  flatute  8  Eliz.  c.  i^.  the  corporation  of  the  trinity- 
houfc  are  empowered  to  fet  up  any  beacons  or  fea- 
Biarks  wherever  they  fiiall  think  them  necefTary  ;  and 
if  the  owner  of  the  land  or  any  other  perfon  fliall  de- 
ftroy  them,  or  (liall  take  down  any  flceple,  tree,  or  other 
known  fea-mark,  he  ftiall  forfeit  tool,  or,  in  cafe  of  in- 
ability to  pay  it,  (hall  be  Ipfo  fu^o  outlawed. 

BEACONAGE,  money  paid  towards 'the  mainte- 
nance of  a  beacon.  See  Beacon. — The  word  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  Saxon  beaccmian,  to  nod,  or  fliow  by  fign  ; 
hence  alfo  the  word  beacoi:. 

BEACONSFIELD,  a  town  of  Buckinghamlhire  in 
England,  feated  on  a  hill  in  the  road  between  London 
•ind  Oxford.  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  thouijh  not  above 
loohoufes.     W.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  36. 

BEAD,  a  fmall  globule  or  ball  ufed  in  necklaces ; 
•and  made  of  different  materials,  as  pearl,  (Icel,  garnet, 
coral,  diamond,  amber,  cryrtal,  pallcs,  glades,  &c. — 
The  Romanifts  make  great  ufc  of  beads  in  rchcarfnig 


their  Avt-Mar'ias  and  Pater-nojlers  ;  and  the  like  Bead*, 
ufagc  is  found  among  the  dervifes  and  other  religious  '~~~^' 
throughout  the  Eaft,  as  well  Mahometan  as  Heathen. 
The  ancient  Druids  appear  alfo  to  have  had  their  beads, 
many  of  v.hich  arc  fliU  found  ;  at  leall,  if  the  conjecture 
of  an  ingenious  author  may  be  admitted,  who  takes 
thofe  antique  glafs  globules,  having  a  fnake  painted 
round  them,  and  called  adder-beads,  or fnake-buttons, 
to  have  been  the  bcids  of  our  ancient  Druids.  See 
Anguis. 

Beads,  are  alfo  ufed  in  fpeakin,"^  of  thofe  giafs  glo- 
bules Vended  to  the  favages  on  the  coaft  ot  Africa  ; 
thus  denominated,  becaufe  they  are  ftrung  together  for 
the  convenience  of  traffic. 

The  common  black  glafs  of  which  beads  are  made 
for  necklaces,  Sec.  is  coloured  with  magancfc  only  : 
one  part  of  maganefe  is  fufHcient  to  give  a  black  colour 
to  near  twenty  of  glafs. 

Bead,  in  architecture,  around  moulding,  commonly 
made  upon  the  edge  of  apiece  of  fluff,  in  the  Corinthian 
and  Roman  orders,  cut  or  carved  in  fliort  emboflinents, 
like  beads  in  necklaces. 

BEAD-Makers,  called  by  the  French  paternojlriers, 
are  thofe  employed  in  the  making,  flringing,  and  fell- 
ing of  beads.  At  Paris  there  are  three  companies  of 
paternoftriers,  or  bead-makers  ;  one  who  make  them  of 
glafs  or  cryflal  ;  another  in  wood  and  horn;  and  th« 
third  in  amber,  coral,  jet,  &c. 

BE4D-Proof,  a  term  ufed  by  our  diflillers  to  exprefi 
that  fort  of  proof  of  tlie  ftandard  ftrength  of  fpirituoua 
liquors,  which  confifls  in  their  having,  when  fliaken  in 
a  phial,  or  poured  from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  a  crown 
of  bubbles,  which  ftand  on  the  furface  fome  time  after. 
This  is  efteemed  a  proof  that  the  fpirit  confifts  of  equal 
parts  of  redified  fpirits  and  phlegm.  This  is  a  fal- 
lacious rule  as  to  the  degree  of  llrength  in  the  goods  ; 
becaufe  any  thing  that  will  increafe  the  tenacity  of  the 
fpirit,  will  give  it  this  proof,  though  it  be  under  the 
due  ftrength.  Our  maltdillillers  fpoil  the  greater 
part  of  their  goods,  by  leaving  too  much  of  the  ftink- 
ing  oil  of  the  malt  in  their  fpirit,  in  order  to  give  it  this 
proof  when  fomcwhat  under  the  ftandard  ftrength. 
But  this  is  a  great  deceit  on  the  purchafers  of  malt  fpi- 
rits, as  they  have  them  by  this  means  not  only  weaker 
than  they  ought  to  be,  butftinking  with  an  oil  that  they 
are  not  eafily  cleared  of  afterwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dealers  in  brandy,  who  ufually  have  the  arc 
of  fophifticating  it  to  a  great  nicety,  are  in  the  right 
when  they  buy  it  by  the  ftrougcfh  bead-proof,  as  the 
grand  mark  of  the  beft;  for  being  a  proof  of  tjie  brandy 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  its  oil,  it  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  token  of  its  high  flavour,  and  of  its  being  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  very  large  addition  of  the  common 
fpirits  of  our  own  produce,  without  betraying  their  fla- 
vour, or  lofing  its  own.  We  value  the  French  brandy 
for  the  quantity  of  this  effcntial  oil  of  the  grape  which 
it  contains  ;  and  that  with  good  reafon,  as  it  is  with  us 
principally  ufed  for  drinking  as  an  agreeable  flavoured 
cordial:  but  the  French  thcmfclvcs,  when  they  w.intit 
for  any  curious  pnrpofes,  are  as  cartful  in  the  reiJtifi- 
cations  of  it,  and  take  as  much  pains  to  clear  it  from 
this  oil,  as  we  do  to  free  our  malt  fpirit  from  that  nau- 
feoiis  and  fetid  oil  which  it  originally  contains. 

Bead- Roll,  among  Papifts,  a  lift  of  fncii  pcrfons,  for 

the  reft  of  whofc  fouls  they  arc  obliged  to  repeat  a  cer- 
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Eeadle     tain  number  of  prayers,  which  they  count  by  means  of 
their  beads. 
,      BEAD-Trse.   SeeMELiA. 

BEADLE,  (from  the  Saxon  hydsl,  mejfenger),  a 
crier  or  me&ngcr  of  a  court,  who  cites  perlbns  to  ap- 
pear and  anfwer.  Called  alfo  a  fummeaer  or  apparitor. 
— BjadJe  is  alfo  an  officer  at  an  univerfity,  whofe  chief 
bufinefs  is  to  walk  before  the  mafters  with  a  mace,  at 
all  public  proceflions. — There  are  alfo  church-bsadlss, 
whofe  office  is  well  known. 

BEAGLES,  a  fmall  fort  of  hounds  or  hunting  dogs. 
Beagles  are  of  divers  kinds  ;  z%i\\tfoicther7i  beagle,  fonie- 
thing  lefs  and  fliorter,  but  thicker,  than  the  deep-mouth- 
ed hound  ;  the  fleet-northern  or  cat  beagle,  fmaller, 
and  a  finer  fhape  than  the  fouthern,  and  a  harder  run- 
ner. From  the  two,  by  croffing  the  drains,  is  bred  a 
tliird  fort  held  preferable  to  either.  To  ihtfe  may  be 
added  a  ftill  fmaller  fort  of  beagles,  fcarce  bigger  than 
lap-dogs,  which  make  pretty  diverfion  in  hunting  the 
coney,  or  even  fmall  hare  in  dry  weather  ;  but  other- 
wife  unfcrviceable,  by  reafon  of  their  fize. 

BEAK,  the  bill  or  nib  ofabird.  See  Ornitho- 
logy. 

Beau,  or  Beak-head,  of  a  jfhip,  that  part  without 
theffiip,  before  the  fore-caftle,  which  is  faltened  to  the 
flem,  and  is  fupported  by  the  main  knee. 

The  beak,  called  by  the  Greeks  f/jtCoxov,  by  the  La- 
tins roftrum,  was  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  fliips 
of  war,  which  were  hence  denominated  naves  roflrata. 
The  beak  was  made  of  wood  ;  but  fortified  with  brafs, 
and  faitened  to  the  prow,  ferving  to  annoy  the  enemies 
veffels.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  Pifscus  an  Italian. 
The  firft  beaks  were  made  long  and  high  ;  but  after- 
wards a  Corinthian,  named  Ariflo,  contrived  to  make 
them  fhort  and  flrong,  and  placed  fo  low,  as  to  pierce 
the  enemies  veffels  under  water.  By  thclielp  of  thefe 
great  havock  was  made  by  the  Syracufians  in  the  A- 
thenian  fleet. 

BEAKED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
beak  or  bill  of  a  bird.  When  the  beak  and  legs  of  a 
fowl  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body,  we  fay 
leaked  and  Tiicjnbered  of  fuch  a  tirMure. 

BEALE  (Mary),  particularly  diitinguilhed  by  her 
Ikill  in  painting,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Craddock, 
minifter  of  Waliham  upon  Thames,  and  learned  tlie 
rudiments  of  her  art  from  Sir  Peter  Lely.  She  painted 
in  oil,  water-eolonrs,  and  crayons,  and  had  much  bufi- 
nefs;  her  portraits  were  in  the  Italian  ftyle,  which  fhe 
acquired  by  copying  pidlurcs  and  drawing  from  Sir  Pe- 
ter Lely's  and  ihe  royal  colleftions.  Her  mailer,  fays 
Mr  Walpole,  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  tender  attach- 
ment to  her ;  but  as  he  was  refervcd  in  communicating 
to  her  all  the  refources  of  his  pencil,  it  probably  was  a 
gallant  rather  than  a  fuccefsful  one.  Dr  Woodfall 
wrote  feveral  pieces  to  her  honour,  under  the  name  of 
Belefia.  Mrs  Bcale  died  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  28th  of 
Dec.  1697,  aged  65.  Her  paintings  have  much  na- 
ture, but  the  colo\ning  is  ftifFand  heavy. 

BEALT,  Bealth,  or  Bu'ilth,  a  town  of  Breck- 
nockfhire  in  South  Wales,  plcafantly  ftated  on  the  ri- 
ver Wye.  It  confifls  of  about  100  houfes,  whofe  inha- 
bitants have  a  trade  in  ftockings.  W.  Long.  4.  10.  N. 
Lat.  52.  4. 

BEAM,  in  architefture,  the  largeft  piece  of  wood 
in  a  building,  which  lies  crofs  the  walls,  and  fervcs  to 


fuppoit  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  into  which 
the  feet  of  thefe  rafters  are  framed.  No  building  has 
lefs  than  two  of  thefe  beams,  viz.  one  at  each  end  ;  and 
into  thefe  the  girdersof  the  garret  roof  are  alfo  fram.ed. 
The  proportion  of  beams  in  or  near  London,  are  fixed 
by  ftatate,  as  follows  :  a  beam  15  feet  long,  mufl  be  7 
inches  on  one  fide  its  fquare,  and  5  on  the  other  ;  if  it 
be  16  feet  long,  one  fide  mufl  be  8  inches,  the  other 
6,  and  fo  proportionably  to  their  lengths.  In  the  coun- 
try, where  wood  is  more  plenty,  they  ufually  make 
their  beams  ftronger. 

Beam^  of  a  Jhip  arc  the  great  main  crofs-timbers 
which  hold  the  fides  of  the  Ihip  from  falling  together, 
and  which  alfo  fupport  the  decks  and  orlops  :  the  main 
beam  is  next  the  main-mafl,  and  from  it  they  arc  rec- 
koned by  firfl,  fecond,  third  beam,  &c.  the  greatcll 
beam  of  all  is  called  the  midjlnp  beam. 

BEAM-Covipafi,  an  inflrumcnt  confiflingof  a  fquare 
wooden  or  brafs  beam,  having  Aiding  fockets,  that  carry 
fteel  or  pencil  points;  they  are  ufed  for  defcribing  large 
circles,  where  the  common  compaffes  are  ufelefs. 

BeaiJi-BiKD,  or  Petty-chaps.     See  Motacilla. 

BeaiM  alfo  denotes  tiielath,or  iron  of  a  pair  of  fcales; 
fometimes  the  whole  apparatus  for  weighing  of  goods  is 
fo  called:  hence  the  faying,  it  weighs  fo  much  at  the 
beam. 

Beam  of  a  Plough,  that  in  which  all  the  parts  of 
the  plough-tail  arc  fixed.  Sec  Agriculture,  n°  83. 
&c. 

Beam,  or  Roller,  among  weavers,  a  long  and  thick 
wooden  cylinder,  placed  lengthwife  on  the  back  part 
of  the  loom  of  thofe  who  work  with  a  fliuttle.  That 
cylinder,  on  which  the  flufFis  rolled  as  it  is  weaved,  is 
alfo  called  the  beam  or  roller,  and  is  placed  on  the  fore- 
part of  ihc  loom. 

BEAMINSTER,  a  town  of  DorfetQiire  in  England, 
fcated  on  the  river  Bert,  in  W.Long.  2.  50.  N.Lai.  52. 

45- 

BEAN,  in  botany.     SecViciA. 

The  ancients  made  ufe  of  beans  in  gathering  the 
votes  of  the  people,  and  for  the  elcftion  of  niagif- 
trates.  A  white  bean  fignilied  abfol;:tli,n,  and  a  black 
one  condemnation.  Beans  had  a  mylterious  ufe  in  the 
lemuralia  and  parentalia  ;  where  the  mailer  of  the  fa- 
mily, after  walhing,  was  to  throw  a  fort  of  black  beans 
over  his  head,  flill  repeating  the  words,  "  I  redeem 
myi'elf  and  family  by  thefe  beans."  Ovid*  gives  a 
lively  defcription  of  the  whole  ceremony  in  verfe. — 
Abflinence  from  beans  wasenjoinedby  Pythagoras,  one 
of  whofe  fymbols  is,  nua/xm  nvixi^iai  abjiine  a  fabis. 
The  Egyptian  prieffs  held  it  a  crime  to  look  at  beans, 
judging  the  very  fight  unclean.  Thefamen  d/alis  was 
not  permitted  even  to  mention  the  name.  The  precept 
of  Pythagoras  has  been  varioully  interpreted  :  fomc 
underftood  it  of  forbearing  to  meddle  in  trials  and  ver- 
difts,  which  were  then  by  throwing  beans  into  an  urn  : 
others,  building  on  the  equivoque  of  the  word  xi,«,«@„ 
which  equally  figniries  a  beu7i  and  a  human  tejiicle,  ex- 
plain it  by  ab/laining  from  vcncry.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  grounds  the  abftinence  from  beans  on  this,  that 
they  render  women  barren  ;  which  is  confirmed  hj 
Theo^'hrafhus,  who  extends  the  ctfcft  even  to  plants, 
Cicero  fuggefts  anoiher  reafon  for  this  abllinence,  vi'Z, 
that  be.ius  arc  great  encviieH  to  tranquillity  of  mind. 
For  a  rcalon  of  this  kind  it  is,  that  Amphiaraus  is  faid 
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Besna      to  havc  abftained  from  beans,  even  before  Pytli.igoras, 

II         that  he  might  enjoy  a  clearer  divination  by  dreams. 
Pc^ij  Beans,  as  food  for  horfes.  See  Farriery,  \  i.  6. 

BEAX-Capir.     See  Zygophyllum. 

BiLAS-Cod,  a  fmall  fifliing  vcflel,  or  pilot-boat,  com- 
mon on  the  fea-coafts  and  in  the  rivers  of  Pormgal.  It 
is  extremely  Iharp  forward,  having  its  llein  bent  inward 
above  into  a  great  curve  r  the  11cm  is  alfo  plated  on  the 
fore-fide  with  iron,  into  which  a  number  of  bolts  are 
driven,  to  fortify  it,  and  refift  the  flroke  of  another 
Vcird,  which  may  fall  athwart-haufe.  It  is  commonly 
navigated  with  a  large  lateen  fail,  which  extends  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  and  is  accordingly  well 
fitted  to  ply  to  windward. 

BE4S-Flour,  called  by  the  Romans  lomentum,  was 
of  fome  repute  among  the  ancient  ladies  as  a  cof- 
metic,  whercwiih  to  fmooth  the  fkin,  and  take  away 
wrinkles. 

Beas-Fi'},  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  very  beautiful  fly,  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
frequently  found  on  bean-flowers.  It  is  produced  from 
the  worm  or  maggot  called  by  authors  inidu. 

BEAN-Goofe,  in  ornithology.     See  Anas. 

KiJiiey-BEAS.     See  Phaseolvs. 

Malacca-BEASS,  or  Anacardia,  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indics, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Avicennia  tomentofa -, 
by  others,  the  Bontia  germinafis.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
fhining  black  colour,  of  the  ihape  of  a  heart  riattencd, 
about  an  inch  long,  terminating  at  one  end  in  an  ob- 
lufe  point,  and  adhering  by  ihc  other  to  a  wrinkled 
ftalk  :  it  contains  within  two  Ihells  a  kernel  of  a  Aveet- 
ilh  tafte  :  betwixt  the  ihells  is  loilged  a  thick  and  acriJ 
juice. 

The  medicinal  virues  of  anacardia  have  been  great- 
ly difputed.  Many  havc  attributed  to  them  tiie  facul- 
ty of  comforting  the  brain  and  nerves,  foriit'ying  the 
memory,  and  quickening  the  inielleft  :  and  hence  a 
confedion  made  from  them  has  been  dignified  with  the 
title  tti  cdiifeBio  fapientum;  others  think  it  better  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  conf-:[lio  jlultorum,  and  mention  in- 
ftances  of  its  continued  ufe  having  rendered  people  ma- 
niacil.  But  the  kernels  of  anacardium  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  that  of  almonds.  The  ill  efTcds  attri- 
buted to  this  fruit  belong  only  to  the  juice  contained 
betwixt  the  (hells,  whofc  acrimony  is  fo  great,  that 
it  is  faid  to  be  applied  by  the  Indians  as  a  cauftic. 
This  juice  is  recommended  externally  for-  tetters, 
freckles,  and  other  cutaneous  deformities;  which  it  re- 
moves only  by  exulcerating  or  excoriating  the  part,  lb 
that  a  new  fkin  comes  underneath. 

BEAR,  ia  zoology.     Sec  Ursus. 

Sea-BEAR.     See  Phoca. 

Bear,  in  aflronomy.     See  Ursa. 

Order  of  the  Bear,  was  a  military  order  in  Switzer- 
land, ere  ted  by  tin  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1213, 
by  way  of  acknowledgment  lor  the  fcrvice  the  Swifs 
had  done  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  .ibb-y  of  Si  Gaol. 
To  the  collar  of  the  order  hung  a  iiictial,  o\\  which  was 
reprcfented  a  bear  raifed  on  an  eminence  of  «arth. 

BEAR'i-Breech,  in  botany.     SctAcANFHUS. 

Bear's  Ft  J Jh  'Mis  mwch  efteemcd  by  the  ancients: 
even  at  this  day,  the  paw  of  a  bear  faltcd  and  fniokcd 
is  ferved  up  i;  the  table  of  princes. 

Bear' J  Crca/e  was  formcily  cPLCcmcd  a  fovercigii  re- 


medy againll  cold  diforders,  cfpccially  rheoms;!fms.      Bear 
It  is  now  much  ufed  in  drcfling  ladies  and  gentlemcns         II 
hair.  v^!^ 

Bear's  Skhi  makes  a  fur  in  great  efleem,  and  on 
which  depends  aconfiderablearticlc  of  commerce,  being 
ufed  in  houfings,  on  coach-boxes,  &c.  In  fome  coun- 
tries, clothes  are  made  of  ir,  more  cfpccially  bags 
wherein  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  feverc  colds.  Of  the 
fidiis  of  bearscabsarcmade  gloves,  muffs,  and  the  like. 

BEARALSTON,  a  poor  town  of  Devonfliire,  which 
however,  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

BEARD,  the  hair  growing  on  the  chin  and  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  face,  chiefly  of  adults  and  males. 

Various  have  been  the  ceremonies  and  cuftomsof  moft 
nations  in  regard  of  the  beard.  The  Tartars,  out  of 
a  religious  principle,  waged  a  long  an<l  bloody  war 
with  the  Perlians,  declaring  them  infidels,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  would  not  cut  their  v\ bilkers  alter  the  rite 
of  Tartary :  and  we  find,  that  a  confiderable  brancli 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancients  confilted  in  the  manai»r- 
nient  of  their  beard.  The  Greeks  wore  their  beards 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  tliat  prince  hav- 
ing ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be  fliaved,  for  fear  it 
fliould  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  (have  till  the  year 
of  Rome  454,  when  P.  Ticinius  brought  over  a  (lock 
of  barbers  from  Sicily. — Perfons  of  quality  had  their 
children  Ihavtd  the  firfl  time  by  otlicrs  of  the  fame  or 
greater  quality,  who,  by  this  means,  became  god- 
father or  adopted  father  of  the  children.  Anciently, 
indeed,  a  perfon  became  god-father  of  the  child  by 
barely  touching  his  beard  :  thus  hiilorians  relate,  that 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Alaric  and 
Clovis  was,  that  Alaric  fliould  touch  the  beard  of  Clovis 
to  brcome  liis  god-father. 

As  to  eccltfiaflics,  the  difcipline  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent on  the  article  of  beards:  ibiiutimcs  they  have 
been  enjoined  to  wear  them,  from  a  notion  of  too  much 
effeminacy  in  (having,  and  that  a  long  beard  was  more 
fuitable  to  the  ecclefi;Ulical  gravity;  and  fomrtimes 
again  they  were  forbid  it,  as  imagining  pride  to  lurk 
beneath  a  venerable  beard.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  have  been  long  together  by  the  ears  aboiic 
their  beards:  fince  the  lime  of  ihcir  fep.iration,  tlic 
Romanifls  fccm  to  have  given  more  into  the  practice  of 
(having,  by  way  of  oppol'ition  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  havc 
even  made  fome  cxpre(s  conftitutionS(/f  raderidis barbis. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  efpoiife  very  zealoufly 
the  caufe  of  long  beards,  and  are  extremely  (candalizcd 
at  the  bcardlefs  images  of  faints  in  the  Roman  churches. 
By  the  ilatutes  of  fome  monMlleries  it  appears,  that  the 
lay-monks  were  to  let  their  beards  grow,  and  thcpritfts 
among  them  to  Ihave  ;  and  tliat  the  beards  of  all  that 
were  received  intothe  monafleries,  were  blelli^d  with  a 
great  deal  of  ceremony.  There  are  (lill  extant  the 
prayers  ufed  in  the  folcmnity  of  confecrating  the  beard 
to  God,  when  an  ecclellaflic  was  (haven. 

Lc  Comtc  obferves,  that  tlie  Chinefe  affeft  long 
beards  extravagantly;  but  nature  has  balked  them,  and 
only  given  them  very  little  ones, which,  however,  they 
cultivate  with  infinite  care:  the  Europeaijs  areftrangc- 
ly  envied  by  them  on  this  account,  and  eflecnicd  tlic 
greatell  men  in  the  world.  Chryfoflom  obferves,  that 
the  kings  of  Perlia  had  their  beards  wove  or  matted  to- 
gether 
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Beari.  gethcr  with  gold  thread ;  and  fome  of  the  firfi;  kings  of 
France  had  their  beards  knotted  and  buttoned  with 
gold. 

Among  the  Turks,  it  is  more  infamous  for  any 
one  to  have  his  beard  cut  off,  than  among  us  to  be 
publicly  whipt  or  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  There 
are  abundance  in  that  country,  who  would  pre- 
fer death  to  this  kind  of  puniftiment.  The  Arabs 
make  the  prefervation  of  their  beards  a  capital  point 
of  religion,  becaufc  Mahomet  never  cut  his.  Hence  the 
razor  is  never  drawn  over  the  Grand  Signior's  face. 
ThePerfians,  who  clip  them,  and  (have  above  the  jaw, 
are  reputed  heretics.  It  is  likewife  a  mark  of  autho- 
rity and  liberty  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the 
Turks.  They  who  ferve  in  the  feraglio,  have  their 
beards  fhaven,  as  a  fign  of  their  fervitude.  They  do 
notfuffer  it  to  grow  till  the  fultan  has  fet  them  at  liber- 
ty, which  is  beftowed  as  a  reward  upon  them,  and  is 
always  accompanied  with  fome  employment. 

The  moft  celebrated  ancient  writers,  and  feveral 
modern  ones,  have  fpoken  honourably  of  the  fine 
beards  of  antiquity.  Homer  fpeaks  highly  of  the 
white  beard  of  Neftor  and  that  of  old  king  Priam. 
Virgil  defcribes  Mezentius's  to  us,  which  was  fo  thick 
and  long  as  to  cover  all  his  breaft ;  Chryfippus  praifes 
the  noble  beard  of  Timothy,  a  famous  player  on  the 
flute.  Pliny  the  younger  tells  us  of  the  white  beard 
of  Euphrates,  a  Syrian  philofopher ;  and  he  takes  plea- 
fure  in  relating  the  refpedt  mixed  with  fear  with  which 
it.  infpired  the  people.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  the  long 
^vhite  beard  of  an  old  Laconian,  who,  being  afkcd  why 
he  let  it  grow  fo,  replied,  'Th  that,  feeing  coiitinually 
my  "white  beard,  I  may  do  nothitig  laimorthy  of  its  luhite- 
nefs.  Strabo  relates,  that  the  Indian  philofophcrs,  the 
Gymnofophifts,  were  particularly  attentive  to  make  the 
•  length  of  their  beards  contribute  to  captivate  the  vene- 
ration of  the  people.  Diodorus,  after  him,  gives  a 
Very  particular  and  circumflantial  hiftory  of  the  beards 
of  the  Indians.  Juvenal  does  not  forget  that  of  An- 
tilochus  the  fon  of  Neftor.  Fenelon,  in  defcribing  a 
priefl  of  Apollo  in  all  his  magnificence,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  a  white  beard  down  to  his  girdle.  But  Per- 
fius  feems  to  outdo  all  thcfe  authors :  this  poet  was 
fo  convinced  that  a  beard  was  the  fymbol  of  wifdom, 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  beftow  a  greater  enco- 
mium on  the  divine  Socrates,  than  by  calling  him  the 
bearded  mafler,  Magijlrum  barbalitj?i. 

While  the  Gauls  were  under  their  fovereignty, 
none  but  the  nobles  and  Chriflian  priefts  were  per- 
mitted to  wear  long  beards.  The  Franks  having 
made  themfclves  mafters  of  Gaul,  alfumed  the  fame 
authority  as  the  Romans  :  the  bondfmen  were  ex- 
prefsly  ordered  to  flrave  their  chins;  and  this  law 
continued  in  force  until  the  entire  abolifhment  of  fer- 
vitude in  France.  So  likewife,  in  the  time  of  the  firft 
race  of  kings,  a  long  beard  was  a  fign  of  nobility  and 
freedom.  The  kings,  as  being  the  highefl  nobles 
in  their  kingdom,  were  emulous  likewife  to  have  the 
largefl  beard :  Eginard,  fecretary  to  Charleraain, 
fpeaking  of  the  laft  kings  of  the  firft  race,  fays,  they 
came  to  the  affemblies  in  the  Field  of  Mars  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  oxen,  and  fat  on  the  throne  with  their 
hair  dinievelled,  and  a  very  long  beard,  cvine  -profufo, 
i'arbafiiimijfa,  folio  re fiderefit,  ctfpecie?n  dominaiitis  ef- 
fngerent. 


To  touch  any  one's  beard,  or  cut  oiF  a  bit  of  ir,  tJeai-i, 
was,  among  the  firft  French,  the  moft  facred  pledge  of'  *" 
protection  and  confidence.  For  a  long  time  all  letters 
that  came  from  the  fcvertign  had,  for  greater  fandtion, 
three  hairs  of  his  beard  in  the  feal.  There  is  ftill  in 
being  a  charter  of  iizi,  which  concludes  with  the 
following  words;  Quod  nt  ratum  et  ftabile  frefeveret  in 
pojlerum,  pra-fentis  fcripto  figilli  met  robur  appofui  eum 
t  rib  us  piiis  barb  a  77iea. 

Several  great  men  have  honoured  themfclves  with 
the  furname  of  Bearded.  The  emperor  Conftantine 
is  dillinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Pogonate,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  Bearded.  In  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  we 
find  there  was  a  Geffrey  the  Bearded:  Baldwin  IV. 
Earl  of  Y\znAtvs,\iz%iaxi\zr[\cd. Handfome-Beard ;  and 
in  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Montmorenci,  there  was  a 
famous  Bouchard,  who  took  a  pride  in  the  furname  of 
Bearded:  he  was  alfo  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
monks,  without  doubt,  becaufe  of  their  being  ftiaved. 

In  the  tenth  century,  we  find,  that  King  Robert 
(of  France)  the  rival  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  not 
more  famous  for  his  exploits  than  for  his  long  white 
beard.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  confpicuons  to 
the  foldiers  when  he  was  in  the  field,  he  ufed  to  let  it 
hang  down  outfide  his  cuirafs:  this  venerable  fight  en- 
couraged the  troops  in  battle,  aiid  ferved  to  rally  thera 
when  they  were  defeated, 

A  celebrated  painter  in  Germany,  called  John  Mays, 
had  fuch  a  large  beard  that  he  was  nicknamed  Johx^ 
the  Bearded :  it  was  fo  long  that  he  wore  it  faftened 
to  his  girdle ;  and  though  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  it 
would  hang  upon  the  ground  when  he  flood  upright. 
He  took  the  greateft  care  of  this  extraordinary  beard  t 
fometimes  he  would  untie  it  before  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  who  took  great  pleafure  to  fee  the  wind  make  it  fljr 
againft  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court. 

In  England,  the  famous  chancellor  Thomas  More, 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  being  on  the  point 
of  falling  a  vidtim  to  court  intrigues,  was  able,  when 
on  the  fatal  fcaffold,  to  procure  refped  to  his  beard  in 
prefencc  of  all  the  people,  and  faved  it,  as  one  may 
fay  from  the  fatal  ftroke  which  he  could  not  efcapc 
himfelf.  When  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
perceived  that  his  beard  was  likely  to  be  hurt  by  th« 
axe  of  the  executioner;  on  which  he  took  it  away, 
faying,  My  beard  has  not  been  guilty  of  treafon ;  it 
•would  be  an  injujlice  to  puniJJj  it. 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more  flattering  ob- 
jeft,  and  admire  the  beard  of  the  beft  of  kings,  the 
ever  precious  beard  of  the  great  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
which  difFufed  over  the  countenance  of  that  prince  a 
majcftic  fweetnefs  and  amiable  opennefs,  a  beard  ever 
dear  to  pofterity,  and  which  fliould  ferve  as  a  model 
for  that  of  every  great  king;  as  the  beard  of  bis  il- 
luftrious minifter  fhould  for  that  of  every  minifter. 
But  what  dependence  is  there  to  be  put  on  the  ftabi- 
lity  of  the  things  of  this  world  ?  By  an  event  as  fatal 
as  unforefcen,  thebeard,  which  was  arrived  atitshigheft 
degree  of  glory,  all  of  a  fudden  loft  its  favour,  and  was 
at  length  entirely  profcribed.  The  unexpefted  deaiii 
of  Henry  the  Great,  and  the  youth  of  his  fucceflbr, 
were  the  fole  caufe  of  it. 

Louis  XIII.  mounted  the  throne  of  his  glorious 
anceftors  without  a  beard.  Every  one  concluded  im- 
mediately, that  the  courtiers,  feeing  their  young  king 
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Eear^.    with  3  fmooth  chin,  would  look  upon   their  own  as  too 
— *'~~' ro.igh.     The  conjcfturc  proved  right;  for  they   prc- 
fcntly  reduced  their  beards  to  whilkcrs,  and  a  linal  tuft 
of  hair  under  the  nether  lip. 

The  people  at  firft  would  not  follow  this  dangerous 
example.  The  Duke  of  Sully  never  would  adopt  this 
effeminate  cuftom.  This  man,  great  both  as  a  gene- 
ral and  a  minifter,  waslikcwife  fo  in  his  retirement  : 
he  had  the  courage  to  keep  his  long  heard,  and  to  ap- 
pear witli  it  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  where  he 
was  called  to  givchis  advice  in  an  affair  of  importance. 
The  young  crop-bearded  couniers  laughed  at  the  fight 
of  his  grave  look  and  old-fa(honcd  phiz.  The  duke, 
nettled  at  the  affront  put  on  his  fine  beard,  faid  to  the 
king,  "  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious  memory 
did  mc  the  honour  to  confult  me  on  his  great  and  im- 
portant affairs,  the  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  fendaway  all 
the  bufibons  and  ftagc-danccrs  of  his  court." 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  had  fo  many  claims  to  the 
furnamc  of  Great,  feeras  to  have  been  but  little  wor- 
thy of  it  on  tliis  occafion.  He  had  the  boldnefs  to 
lay  a  tax  on  tlie  beards  of  his  fubjeds.  He  ordered 
that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  tradefmen  and  ar- 
tcfans  (the  priefts  and  peafants  excepted),  Ihould  pay 
TOO  rubles  to  be  able  to  retain  their  beards  ;  that  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  Ihould  pay  a  copeck  for  the  fame 
liberty  :  and  he  eftablifhed  clerks  at  the  gates  of  the 
different  towns  to  coUeft  thefc  duties.  Such  a  new 
and  fingular  import  troubled  the  vaft  empire  of  Ruffia. 
Both  religion  and  manners  were  thought  in  danger. 
Complaints  were  heard  from  all  parts ;  they  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  write  libels  againft  the  fovcreign  ;  but  he 
was  inflexible,  and  at  that  time  powerful.  Even  the 
fatal  fcenes  of  St  Bartholomew  were  renewed  againft 
thefe  unfortunate  beards,  and  the  moft  unlawful  vio- 
lences were  publicly  exercifed.  The  razor  and  fciflars 
were  every  where  made  ufc  of.  A  great  number  to 
avoid  thefe  cruel  extremities  obeyed  with  reluffant 
fighs.  Some  of  ihem  carefully  preserved  the  fad  trim- 
mings of  their  chins  :  and,  in  order  to  be  never  fepara- 
tcd  from  thefe  dear  locks,  ordered  that  they  fhould  be 
placed  with  them  in  their  coffins. 

Example,  more  powerful  than  authority,  produced 
in  Spain  what  it  had  not  been  able  to  bring  about  in 
Ruffia,  without  great  difficulty.  Philip  V.  afcendcd 
the  throne  with  a  fhavcd  chin.  The  courtiers  imitated 
the  prince,  and  the  people,  in  turn,  the  courtiers. 
However,  though  this  revolution  was  bronght  about 
without  violence  and  by  degrees,  it  caufed  much  la- 
mentation and  murmuring  ;  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards 
loft  by  the  change.  The  favourite  euftom  of  a  nation 
can  never  be  altered  without  incurring  difplcafure. 
They  have  this  old  faying  in  Spain  :  Dcfde  que  no  hay 
larba,  no  hay  mas  alma.  "  Since  wc  have  loft  our 
beards,  we  have  loft  our  fouls" 

Among  the  European  nations  that  have  been  moft 
carious  in  beards  and  whilkers,  we  muft  dilHnguifh 
Spain.  This  grave  romantic  nation  has  always  regard- 
ed the  beard  as  the  ornament  which  ftinnld  be  moft 
prized  ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  often  made  the  lofs  of 
honour  confift  in  that  of  their  wliifkcrs.  The  Portu- 
gucfie,  whofe  national  characfcr  is  much  the  fame,  are 
not  the  Icaft  behind  them  inthit  refprft.  In  the  reign 
of  Catherine  Qiiecn  of  Portugal,  the  brave  John  dc 


Cuftro  had  juft  taken  in  India  the  caftle  of  Dieu  :  vie-  Icard. 
torious,  but  in  want  of  every  tliiiig,  he  found  himfclf' — ^' — 
obliged  to  alk  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  to  lend  him  a 
thoufand  piftoles  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet;  and, 
as  a  fccurity  for  that  funi,  he  fent  them  one  of  his 
whifkers,  telling  them,  "  All  the  gold  in  the  world 
cannot  equal  the  value  of  this  natural  ornament  of  my 
valour  ;  and  1  depofite  it  in  your  hands  as  a  fccurity 
for  the  money."  The  whole  town  was  penetrated 
with  this  heroifm,  and  every  one  imercftcd  himfelf  a- 
bout  this  invaluable  whifker :  even  the  women  were 
defirous  to  give  marks  of  their  zeal  for  fo  brave  a  man  : 
fcveral  fold  their  bracelets  to  increafe  the  fum  af^ed 
for  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  fent  him  immediately 
both  the  money  and  his  whifker.  A  number  of  other 
examples  of  this  kind  might  be  produced,  which  do  as 
much  honour  to  wilkers  as  to  the  good  faith  of  tkofs 
days. 

In  Louis  XIII. 's  reign,  whifkers  attained  the  higheft 
degree  of  favour,  at  the  expence  of  the  expiring 
beards.  In  thofe  days  of  gallantry,  not  yet  empoifon- 
ed  by  wit,  they  became  the  favourite  occupation  of 
lovers.  A  fine  black  whifker,  elegantly  turned  up, 
was  a  very  powerful  mark  of  dignity  with  the  fair  fex. 
Whifkers  were  ftill  in  fafliion  in  the  beginning  of 
Louis  XIV. 's  reign.  This  king,  and  all  the  great 
men  of  his  reign,  took  a  pride  in  wearing  them.  They 
were  the  ornament  of  Turennc,  Conde,  Colbert,  Cor- 
neillc,  Moliere,  &c.  It  was  then  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  favorite  lover  to  have  his  whifkers  turned  up, 
combed,  and  pomatumed,  by  his  miftrefs  ;  and,  for 
this  purpofc,  a  man  of  faihion  took  care  to  be  always- 
provided  with  every  little  neceflary  article,  cfpecially 
whifker-wax.  It  was  hijjlily  flattering  to  a  lady  to  have 
it  in  her  power  to  praifc  the  beauty  of  her  lover's  whif- 
kers;  which,  far  from  being  difgufting,  gave  his  per- 
fon  an  air  of  vivacity  :  fcveral  even  thought  them  an 
incitement  to  love.  It  feems  the  levity  of  the  French 
made  them  undergo  fcveral  changes  both  in  form  and 
name  :  there  \vtrtSpanijh,Tiirkip},  guard-dagger,  &c. 
whifkers  ;  in  fliort,  royal  ones,  which  were  the  laft 
worn;  their  fmallnefs  proclaimed  their  approaching  fall. 

Confecration  of  the  Beard  was  a  ceremony  among 
the  Roman  youth,  who,  when  they  were  fliaved  the 
firft  time,  kept  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  were  particu- 
larly careful  to  put  the  hair  of  their  beard  into  a  fjlver 
or  gold  box,  and  make  an  offering  of  it  to  fome  god, 
particularly  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  as  was  done  by 
Nero,  according  to  Suetonius. 

Kijfiiig  the  Beard.  The  Turkifli  wives  kifs  their 
hufbands  beards,  and  children  their  fathers,  as  often  as 
they  come  to  falute  them.  The  men  kifs  one  another's 
beards  reciprocally  on  both  fides,  when  they  falute  in 
the  ftreets,  or  come  off  from  any  journey. 

The  Fajhiois  of  the  Beard  has  varied  in  different 
ages  and  countries  ;  fome  cultivating  and  entertaining 
one  part  ot  it,  fome  another.  Thus  the  Hebrews  wear 
a  beard  on  their  chin;  but  not  on  the  upper-lip  or 
cheeks.  Mofes  forbids  them  to  cut  off  entirely  the 
angle  or  cxtrnniiy  of  their  beard  ;  that  is,  to  manage 
it  after  the  Egyptian  faihion,  who  left  only  a  little  tuft 
of  beard  at  tlic  extremity  of  their  chin  ;  whereas  the 
Jews  to  this  day  fiiffcr  a  little  fillet  of  hair  to  grow 
from  tlic  lower  cud  of  ilicir  cars  to  their  chins,  where. 
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Beard,  as  well  as  on  clie'ir  lower-lips,  their  beards  are  in  a  pretty 
'  long  bunch.  The  Jews,  in  time  of  mourning,  ne- 
glcifted  to  trim  their  beards,  that  is,  to  cut  off  what 
grew  fuperfluous  on  the  upper-lips  and  checks.  In 
time  of  grief  and  great  afHiiftion  they  alfo  plucked  utf 
the  hair  of  their  beards. 

Anointing  the  Beard  vviih  unguents  is  an  ancient 
pi-aftice  both  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  lUll 
continues  in  ufe  among  tne  Turks  ;  where  one  of  the 
principal  ceremonies  obferved  in  ferious  vifits  is  to 
tlirow  fsveet-fcented  water  on  the  beard  of  the  vifi- 
tant,  and  to  perfume  it  afterwards  with  aloes  wood, 
which  flicks  to  this  moifture,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable 
fmell,  &c.  In  middle-age  writers  we  meet  with  adlen- 
tare  barbaiu,  ufed  for  ftroking  and  combing  it,  to 
render  it  foft  and  flexible.  The  Turks,  when  they 
comb  their  beards,  hold  a  handkerchief  on  their  knees, 
and  gacher  very  carefully  the  hairs  that  fall  :  and  when 
they  have  got  together  a  certain  quantity,  they  fold 
them  up  in  paper,"  and  carry  them  to  the  place  where 
they  bury  the  dead. 

Beikd  of  a  Govitt,  the  rays  which  the  comet  emits 
towards  that  part  of  the  heaven  to  which  its  proper  mo- 
tion fcems  to  direct  it  ;  in  v.'hich  the  beard  of  a  comet 
is  diftinguifiied  from  the  tail,  which  is  underftood  of  the 
rays  emitted  towards  tliat  piirt  from  whence  its  motion 
fecms  to  carry  it. 

Beard  of  a  Horf,  that  p:irt  underneath  the  lower 
mandible  on  the  outiiJeand  above  thechin,  which  bears 
tbecurb.  It  is  alfo  called  the  c/^.vcy4.  It  fliould  have  but 
little  fleih  uponit,  without  anychops,  hardncfs,  orfwel- 
ling  ;  and  be  neither  too  high  raifed  nor  too  flat,  but 
fuch  as  the  curb  may  reft  in  its  right  place. 

BEAR.Dofa  Mufclc,  oyfter,  or  the  like,  denotes  an 
aflemblage  of  threads  or  hairs,  by  which  thofe  animals 
faften  themfelves  to  ftones.  The  hairs  of  this  beard 
terminate  in  a  flat  fpongy  fubftance,  which  being  ap- 
plied to  the  furface  of  a  ftone,  flicks  thereto,  like  the 
wet  leather  ufed  by  boys. 

Beards, in  the  hiflory  of  infccls,  arc  two  fmail, ob- 
long, liefliy  bodies,  placed  jull  above  the  trunk,  as  in 
the  gnats,  and  in  the  moths  and  butterriies. 

BEAPlDED,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  with  a  beard, 
or  fome  refcmblance  thereof.  The  faces  on  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  medals  are  generally  bearded.  Some 
are  denominated /'o^o«-'»?/,  as  having  long  beards,  eg, 
the  Parthian  kings.  Others  have  only  a  lanugo  about 
the  chin,  as  the  Scleucid  family.  Adrian  was  the  firft 
of  the  Roman  emperors  who  nouritlTcd  his  beard  : 
hence  all  imperial  medals  before  him  are  bcardUf ;  af- 
ter him,  bearded. 

Bearded  Wointn  have  been  all  obferved  to  want  the 
menflrualdilcharge  ;  and  feveral  inftances  are  given  by 
Hippocrates,  and  other  phyficians,  of  grown  women, 
cfpecially  widows,  in  whom  the  menfes  coming  to  ftop, 
beards  appeared.  Eufebius  Nierembergius  mentions  a 
woman  wlio  had  a  beard  reacliing  to  her  navel. 

Of  women  remarkably  bearded  we  have  feveral  in- 
flances.  In  the  cabinet  of  curiofities  of  Stutgard  in 
Germany,  there  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  called  Bartet 
Cracije,  whofechinis  covered  with  a  very  large  beard. 
She  was  drawn  in  15S7,  at  which  time  fhe  was  but 
25  years  of  age.  There  is  likcwife  in  the  fame  cabi- 
net another  portrait  of  her  when  flie  was  more  advan- 
ced in  life,  butlikewife  with  a  beard. — It  is  faid,  that 


the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  the  portrait  of  a  poor  Swifs 
woman  taken,  remarkable  for  her  long  bulliy  beard  ; 
and  thole  who  were  at  the  carnival  at  Venice  in  1726, 
faw  a  female  dancer  alloniQr  the  fpe^ators  not  more  by 
her  talents  than  by  her  chin  covered  with  a  black  bufliy 
beard. — Charles  XII.  had  in  his  army  a  female  grena- 
dier :  it  was  neither  courage  nor  a  beard  that  Ihe  want- 
ed to  be  a  man.  Site  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  and  carried  to  Peterfburg,  where  flie  was  pre- 
fenced  to  the  Czar  in  1724  :  her  beard  meafured  a 
yard  and  a  half. — Wc  read  in  the  Trevoux  Diiflionary, 
that  there  was  a  woman  feen  at  Paris,  who  had  not 
only  a  bnlhy  beard  on  her  face,  but  her  body  likewil'e 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  Among  a  number  of  other 
examples  of  this  nature,  that  of  Margaret,  the  go- 
vernefs  of  the  Netherlands,  is  very  remarkable.  She 
Jiad  a  very  long  flifl"  beard,  which  fhe  prided  herfelf 
on  ;  and  being  perfuaded  that  it  contributed  to  give 
her  an  air  of  majclly,  flie  took  care  not  to  lofe  a  hair 
of  it.  This  Margaret  was  a  very  great  woman. — It 
is  faid,  tliat  the  Lombard  women,  when  they  were  at 
war,  made  themfelves  beards  with  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  which  they  ingeniouily  arranged  on  their  checks, 
in  order  that  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  likenefs 
might  take  them  for  men.  It  is  alTerted,  after  Suidas, 
tliat  in  a  fimilar  cale  the  Athenian  women  did  as  much. 
Thefe  women  were  more  men  than  the  modern  Jemmy- 
Jeirarays. —  About  a  century  ago,  the  French  ladies 
adopted  the  mode  of  drtffing  their  hair  in  luch  a  man- 
ner that  curls  hung  down  their  checks  as  far  as  their 
bofom.  Thefe  curls  went  by  the  name  of  luhijkers. 
This  cufloni  undoubtedly  Vi'as  not  invented,  after  the 
example  of  the  Lombard  women,  to  fright  the  men. 
Neither  is  it  with  intention  to  carry  on  a  very  bloody 
war,  that  in  our  time  thcry  Imve  alfeded  to  bring  for- 
ward the  hair  of  the  temple  on  the  cheeks.  The  dif- 
covery  fcems  to  have  been  a  fortunate  one  :  it  gives 
them  a  tempting  roguilh  look. 

BEARERS,  in  heraldry.  Sec  Supporters. 
BEARING,  in  navigation,  anarch  of  tire  horizoa 
intercepted  between  the  nearcft  meridian  and  any  di- 
Uinil  objeeT:,  either  difcovercd  by  the  eye,  or  refuiting 
from  the  finical  proportion  ;  as  in  the  firll  cafe,  ac 
4  P.  M.  Cape  Spado,  in  the  idc  of  Candia,  bore  S,  by 
W.  by  the  compafs.  In  the  fccond,  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  any  two  places  being  given,  and  confc- 
quently  the  difFtrcnce  of  latitude  ami  longitude  between 
them,  the  bearing  from  one  to  the  other  is  difcovercd 
by  the  following  analogy  : 

As  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 

Is  to  the  difference  of  longitude  ; 

So  is  radius 

To  the  tangent  bearing. 
Bearing  is  alfo  the  fuuation  of  any  diftantobjeifl, 
eflimaicd  from  fome  part  of  the  Ihip  according  to  her 
pofition.  In  this  fenfe,  an  obje<5t  fo  difcoversd  mufl 
be  cither  ahead,  afteru,  abreaft,  on  the  bow,  or  on  the 
quarter.  Thei'e  bearings,  therefore,  which  may  be 
cMtd  nii-chnnical,  are  on  the  beam,  before  the  beam, 
abaft  the  beam,  on  the  bow,  on  the  quarter,  aliead, 
or  aftern.  If  the  lliip  fails  with  a  fide-wind,  it  alters 
the  names  of  fuch  bearings  in  fome  meafurc,  fincc  a 
diftant  objcd  on  the  beam  is  then  faid  to  be  to  leeward 
or  to  windward  ;  on  the  Icc-quartcr  or  bow,  and  on 
the  weather-quarter  or  bow. 

Bbaring 
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Baring        BEARING,  in  tlie  fca-langiiagc.     When  a  Ihip  fails 
I!         towards  the  Ihore,  before  the  winJ,  flic  is  faiJ  to  bear 
^  Beaft.      j,j  „,i[jj  [|jg  i3j^j)  oj.  harbour.     To  let  the  fliip  fail  more 
^         bi-fore  the  wind,  is  to  biar  up.     To  put  her  right  be- 
fore the  wind,  is  to  bear  round.     A  fnip  that  keeps  off 
from    the   land,  is  fiid  to  bear  off.     \\  hen  a  fliip  that 
was  to  windward  comes  under  a  fliip's  Hern,  and  fo 
gives  her  the  wind,  Iheis  faid  iobiar  under  her  ite,  Sec. 
There  is  another  fcnfc  of  this  word,  in  reference  to  the 
burden   of  a  Ihip  ;    for  they  fay  a  fiiip  bears,  when, 
having  too  flcnder  or  lean  a  quarter,  llie  \sill  fink  too 
deep  into  the  water  with  an  overlight  freight,    and 
thereby  can  carry  but  a  fniall  quantity  of  goods. 

Bearings,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
coat  of  arms,  or  the  figures  of  armories  by  which  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  diftingnilLcd  from  the  vulgar 
and  from  one  another.     SeeHERALPRV. 

BF.ARisG-Claius,  among  cock-tightcrs,  denote  the 
foremoft  toes,  on  which  the  bird  goes;  and  if  they  be 
hurt  or  gravelled,  be  cannot  fight. 

Bearjs'C  of  a  Stag,  is  ufed  in  refpcdt  of  the  ftate  of 
his  head,  or  the  croches  which  he  bears  on  his  horns. 
If  you  be  afked  what  a  flag  bears,  you  are  only  to  rec- 
kon the  croches,  and  never  to  exprefs  an  odd  lipmber  : 
as,  if  he  have  four  croches  on  his  near  horn  ;lnd  five 
on  his  far,  you  muft  fay  he  bears  ten  ;  a  faili  right  on 
his  near  horn  :  if  but  four  on  the  near  horn  and  fix  on 
the  far  horn,  you  mufl  fay  he  bears  twelve  ;  a  double 
falfe  right  on  the  near  horn. 

BEARM,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Bigorre,  on  the  fouth  by  the  mountains  of  Arragon, 
on  the  weft  by  Soule  and  part  of  Navarre,  and  on  the 
north  by  Gafcony  and  Annagnac.  It  lies  at  the  loot  of 
the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  being  about  i6  leagues  in 
length  and  12  in  breadth.  In  general  it  is  but  a  barren 
country  ;  yet  the  plains  yield  confiderable  quantities  of 
flax,  and  a  good  quantity  of  Indian  corn  called  viallloc. 
The  mountains  arc  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  ;  forae  of  them  alfo  are  covered  with  vines,  and  o- 
thers  with  pific  trees  ;  and  they  give  rife  to  fevcral 
mineral  fprings,  and  two  confiderable  rivers,  tlve  one 
called  the  Cave  cf  Oleron,  and  the  other  the  Cave  of 
Beam.  Some  wine  is  exported  from  this  country  ; 
and  the  Spaniards  buy  up  great  numbers  of  the  horfes 
and  cattle,  together  with  moft  of  their  linen,  of  which 
there  is  a  confiderable  manulaelory.  The  principal 
plascs  arc  Pan,  Lefcar,  Ortez,  Novarrcins,  Sallies, 
and  Oleron. 

BE.'^ST,  in  a  general  fenfc,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  four-footed  animals,  fit  either  for  food,  labour,  or 
fport. 

Beasts  of  Burden,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  all  four- 
footed  animals  which  ferve  to  carry  merchandizes  on 
their  backs.  The  beafls  generally  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofc,  are  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  horfes,  mules, 
affes,  and  the  flieep  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Beasts  of  the  Chafe  are  five.  viz.  the  buck,  the  doc, 
the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

Beasts  and  FowU  of  the  Warren,  are  the  hare,  the 
coney,  the  pheafant,  and  partridge. 

Beasts  of  the  Foreji  arc  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar, 
and  wolf. 

Beast,  among  gameflers,  a  game  at  cards,  played 
in  this  manner:    The  beft  cards  arc  the  king,  queen, 
fcc/  whereof  they  make   three  heaps,  the  king,  the 
Vol.  III. 


play,  and  troilet.  Three,  four,  or  five,  may  pky  ; 
and  to  every  one  is  dealt  five  cards.  Hov.evcr,  before 
the  play  begins,  every  one  flakes  to  ihe  three  heaps. 
He  that  wins  mofl  tricks,  takes  up  the  heap  called  the 
pla)i  ;  he  that  hath  the  king,  takes  up  the  heap  fo 
called  ;  and  he  that  hath  three  of  any  fort,  that  is,  three 
fours,  three  fives,  three  fixes,  &c.  takes  up  the  troi- 
let heap. 

BEAT,  in  general  fignification,  fignifies  to  chaf- 
tife,  llrike,  knock,  orvaiiquiih. 

This  word  has  fcver.il  other  lignifications  in  the  ma- 
nufatlures,  and  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Sometimes  it 
fignilles  to  forge  and  hammer  ;  in  which  fenfe  fmiths 
and  farriers  fay,  10  beat  inn.  Sometimes  it  means  to 
pound,  to  reduce  into  powder  :  Thus  we  fay,  to  beat 
drugs,  \.o  beat  pepper,  XQ  beat  fpices  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to 
pulverize  them. 

Beat,  in  fencing,  denotes  a  blow  or  flroke  given 
with  the  fword.  There  are  two  kinds  of  beats  ;  the 
firft  performed  with  the  foible  of  a  man's  fword  on  the 
foible  of  his  adverfary's,  which  in  the  fchools  is  com- 
monly called  batcrie,  from  the  French  batre,  and  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  a  purfuii,  to  make  an  open  npon  the  ad- 
verfary.  The  fecond  and  beft  kind  of  beat  is  perform- 
ed with  the  fort  of  a  man's  fword  upon  the  foible  of 
his  adverfary's,  not  with  a  fpring,  as  in  binding,  but 
with  a  jerk  or  dry  beat  ;  and  is  therefore  nioft  proper 
for  the  parades  without  or  within  the  fword,  becaufc 
of  the  rebound  a  man's  fword  has  ihertby  from  his  ad- 
verfary's, whereby  he  procures  to  himfelf  the  better 
and  furer  opportunity  of  rifpoftiiig. 

Beat,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid /o  ^<r<7? /^ir 
dujl,  when  at  each  flroke  or  motion  he  docs  not  take 
in  ground  or  way  enough  with  his  fore-legs. —  He  is 
more  particularly  faid  to  beat  the  duft  at  terra  a  terra, 
when  he  does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his 
fhoulders,  making  his  firokcs  or  motions  too  fliort,  as 
if  he  made  them  all  in  one  place.  He  bet-its  the  duj't 
at  curvets,  when  he  does  them  too  precipitantly  and 
too  low.  He  beats  npon  a  ivalk,  when  he  walks  too 
fliort,  and  thus  rids  but  little  ground,  whether  it  be  in 
flraight  lines,  rounds,  or  palTings. 

Beat  of  Drum,  in  the  military  art,  is  to  give  notice 
by  beat  of  drum  of  a  fudden  danger;  or,  that  fcattered 
foldiers  may  rej^  to  their  arms  and  quarters,  is  to 
beat  an  alarm,  or  to  arms.  Alfo  10  fignify,  by  different 
manners  of  founding  a  drum,  that  the  foldiers  are  tofall 
on  the  enemy  ;  to  retreat  before,  in,  or  after,  an  at- 
tack ;  to  move  or  march  from  one  place  to  another  ;  to 
permit  the  foldiers  to  come  out  of  their  quarters  at  break 
of  day  ;  to  order  to  repair  to  their  colours,  &c.  ;  is  to 
beat  a  charge,  a  retreat,  a  march,  &c. 

Beat  (St),  a  town  of  F'rance,  in  the  county  of  Com- 
minges,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Pique. 
It  is  featcd  between  two  mountains  which  are  clofc 
to  the  town  on  each  fide.  All  the  houfes  are  built  with 
marble,  becaufe  they  have  no  other  materials.  W. 
Long.  I.  6.  N.  Lat.  42.  50. 

BEATER  is  applied,  in  matters  of  commerce,  to 
divers  forts  of  workmen,  whofe  bufincfs  is  to  hammer 
or  flatten  certain  matters,  particularly  metals. 

Cold-BEATERS,  are    anifans,  who,  by  beating  gold 
and  filver  with  a  hammeron  amarble  in  moulds  of  vel- 
lum  and  bullocks  guts,  reduce  them  to  thin  leaves  fit 
for  gilding,  or  filvering  of  copper,  iron,  Accl,  wood, 
N  &c. 
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Beatifica-  &c.  Gold-beaters  differ  from  flatters  of  gold  or  filver ; 
tion  as  the  former  bring  their  metal  intoleaves  by  theham- 
S.  mer,  whereas  the  latter  only  flatten  it  by  prefling  it 
t  "^^^'"g-  ^  through  a  mill  preparatory  to  beating. 

There  are  alfo  yi^-^^^rrifs  employed  in  the  look- 
ing-glafs  trade,  whofe  biifinefs  is  to  beat  tin  on  large 
blocks  of  marble  till  it  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves  fit  to 
be  applied  with  quickfilver  behind  looking-glafTes.  See 
Foliating,  CoLD-beatiiig. 

BEATIFICATION,  an  ad  by  which  the  pope  de- 
clares a  perfon  beatified  or  blefled  after  his  death.  It 
is  the  firfl  flep  towards  canonization,  or  raifing  any 
one  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  faint.  No  perfon 
can  be  beatified  till  50  years  after  his  or  her  death. 
All  certificates  or  attelfaiions  of  virtues  and  miracles, 
iheneceflary  qualifications  for  faintfhip,  are  examined 
by  the  congregation  of  rites.  This  examination  often 
continues  for  feveral  years;  after  which  his  holinefs 
decrees  the  beatification.  The  corps  and  relics  of  the 
future  faint  are  from  thenceforth  expofed  to  the  vene- 
ration of  all  good  Chriftians  :  his  images  are  crowned 
with  rays,  and  a  particular  office  is  fet  apart  for  liim  ; 
bat  his  body  and  relics  are  not  carried  in  proceffion  : 
indulgences  likewife,  and  remiflion  of  fins,  are  granted 
on  the  day  of  his  beatification  ;  which  though  not  fo 
pompous  as  that  of  canonization,  is  however  very  fplen- 
did. 

BEATING,  or  Pulsation,  in  medicine,  the  reci- 
procal agitation  or  palpitation  of  the  heart  or  pulfe. 

Beatikc  Flax  or  Hemp,  is  an  operation  in  the  dref- 
fing  of  thefe  matters,  contrived  to  render  them  more 

foft  and  pliant When  hemp  has  been  fwi ogled  a  fe- 

condtime,  and  the  hurdslaid  by,  they  take  the  llrikes, 
and  dividing  them  into  dozens  and  half  dozens,  make 
them  up  into  large  thick  rolls,  which  being  broached 
on  long  flrikes,  are  fet  in  the  chimney  corner  to  dry; 
after  which  they  lay  them  in  a  round  trough  made  for 
the  purpofe,  and  there  with  beetles  beat  them  well  till 
they  handle  both  without  and  within  as  pliant  as  pof- 
fible,  without  any  hardnefs  or  roughnefs  to  be  felt  : 
that  done,  they  take  them  from  the  trough,  open  and 
divide  the  ftrikes  as  before;  and  if  any  be  found  not 
fufficiently  beaten,  they  roll  them  up  and  beat  them  o- 
ver  as  before. 

Beating  hemp  is  a  punifhment  inflicted  on  loofe  or 
diforderly  perfons. 

Beating,  in  book-binding,  denotes  the  knocking 
a  book  in  quires  on  a  marble  block,  with  a  heavy 
broad-faced  hammer,  after  folding,  and  beforebinding 
or  Hitching  it.  On  the  beating  it  properly,  the  ele- 
gance and  excellence  of  the  binding,  and  the  eafy  open- 
ing of  the  book,  principally  depends. 

Beating,  in  the  paper-works,  fignifies  the  beating 
of  paper  on  a  ftone  with  a  heavy  hammer,  with  a  large 
fmootb  head  and  fliort  handle,  in  order  to  render  it 
morefmooih  and  uniform,  and  fit  for  writing. 

Beatjxc  the  Wind,  was  a  practice  in  ufe  in  the  an- 
cient method  of  trial  by  combat.  If  either  of  the 
combatants  did  not  appear  in  the  field  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  other  was  to  beat  the  wind,  or  make  io 
many  flouriflics  with  his  weapon  ;  by  vi'hich  he  was  in- 
titled  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  conqueror. 

Beatimg  the  Hands  or  Feet,  by  way  of  praife  or  ap- 
probation.    See  Applause. 

Beating  Time,  in  lEufic^  a  method  of  meafuring 


and  marking  the  time  for  performers  in  concert,  by  a    Beatieg. 

motion  of  the  hand  and  foot  up  or  down  fuccellively  *      ^ 

and  in  equal  times.  Knowing  the  true  time  of  a  crot- 
chet, and  fuppofing  the  meafurc  aflually  fubdivided 
into  four  crotchets,  and  the  half  meafure  into  two,  the 
hand  or  foot  being  up,  if  we  put  it  down  with  the  very 
beginning  of  the  firfl  note  or  crotchet,  and  then  raife 
it  with  the  third,  and  then  down  with  the  beginning 
of  the  next  meafure  ;  this  is  called  beating  the  iiuie  ; 
and,  by  practice,  a  habit  is  acquired  of  making  this 
motion  very  equal.  Each  down  and  up  is  fometimes 
called  a  thrie  or  meafure.  The  general  rule  is,  to  con- 
trive the  divifion  of  the  meafure  fo,  that  every  down 
and  up  of  the  beating  fliall  end  with  a  particular  note, 
on  which  very  much  depends  the  difl:inLf  nefs,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  fenfe  of  the  melody.  Hence  the  besjin- 
ning  of  every  time  or  beating  in  the  meafure  is  reckon- 
ed the  accented  part  thereof. 

Beating  time  is  denoted,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  by 
the  term  a  battuta,  which  is  ufiially  put  after  what 
they  call  reatatho,  where  little  or  no  time  is  obferved, 
to  denote,  that  here  they  are  to  begin  again  to  mark 
or  beat  the  time  exadtly. 

The  Romans  aimed  at  fomewhat  of  harmony  in  the 
fl;rokes  of  their  oars ;  and  had  an  officer  called  portifcu- 
It/s  in  each  galley,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  beat  time  to 
the  rowers,  fometimes  by  a  pole  or  mallet,  and  fome- 
times by  his  voice  alone. 

The  ancients  marked  the  rhyme  in  their  muficalcom- 
pofitions  ;  but  to  make  it  more  obfervable  in  the  prac- 
tice, they  beat  the  meafure  or  time,  and  this  in  differ- 
ent manners.  The  moll  ufual  confilted  in  a  motion  of 
the  foot,  which  was  raifed  from,  and  ftrnck  alternate- 
ly againft,  the  ground,  according  to  the  modern  me- 
thod. Doing  this  was  commonly  the  province  of  the 
mafler  of  the  mufic,  who  was  thence  called /«<rt,;^cf©. 
and  xcfi/<p«;©„,  becaufe  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  choir 
ofmuficians,  and  in  an  elevated  fituation,  to  be  feen 
and  heard  more  eafily  by  the  whole  company.  Thefe 
beaters  of  meafurc  were  alfo  called  by  the  Greeks 
TToJ^cxTUTTo/  and  miij^Kfai,  becaufe  of  the  noife  of  their 
feet;  and  (ri/VTovaffo/,  becaufe  of  the  uniformity  or  mo- 
notony of  the  rhyme.  The  Latins  denominated  ihcmpe- 
darti,  podar'ti,  zr\A  pedku/arii.  To  make  the  beats  or 
llrokesmore  audible,  their  feet  were  generally  ffiod  with 
a  fort  of  fandals  either  of  wood  or  iron,  called  by  the 
Greeks  xfoi/wtfja,  Kfo^/7ra^a,  KfivTniray  and  by  the  Latins 
pedtcnla,fcahella,arfcabilla,  becaufe  like  to  little  flools 
or  foot-ftools.  Sometimes  they  beat  upon  fonorous  foot- 
fiools,  with  the  foot  fliod  with  a  wooden  or  iron  fole. 
They  beat  the  meafurc  not  only  with  the  font,  but  alfo 
with  the  right  hand,  all  the  finge»-swhereof  they  join- 
ed together,  to  flrike  into  the  hollovv  of  the  left.  He  who 
thus  marked  the  rhythm,  was  called  manuduEior.  The 
ancients  alfo  beat  time  or  meafure  with  fliells,  as  oyfler- 
ffiells  and  bones  of  animals,  which  they  flruck  againli 
one  another,  much  as  the  moderns  now  ufe  caflancis, 
and  the  like  inflruments.  This  the  Greeks  called  xfn/x- 
Caxittl^tjv,  as  is  noted  by  Hefychius.  The  fcholiafl  on 
Ariftophancs  fpeaks  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Other 
noify  inftniments,  as  drums,  cymbals,  citterns,  &c. 
were  alfo  ufed  on  the  fame  occafion.  They  beat  the 
meafure  generally  in  tvvo  equal  or  unequal  times  ;  at 
leaft,  this  holds  of  the  ufual  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  mufic, 
marked  cjtjicr  by  the  noifc  of  fandals,  or  the  flapping 
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ItMjftg.  of  the  hands.  But  the  other  rhythmic  inftnimcnts 
1  laft  mentioned,  and  which  were  ufed  principally  to  ex- 
teatonim.  ^.|>g  j^j  animate  the  lancers,  marked  the  cadence 
after  another  manner;  that  is,  the  number  of  their 
percu'lions  equalled,  or  even  fometimcs  llirpaircd,  that 
of  the  different  founds  which  compofcd  the  air  or  fong 
played. 

Beating,  with  hunters,  a  term  iifed  of  a  flag, 
which  runs  firft  one  way  and  then  another.  He  is 
then  faid  to  beat  up  and  do-aitt. — The  noifc  made  by  co- 
nies in  rutting  time  is  alfo  called  beating  or  tapping. 

Beating  in  navigation,  the  operation  of  making  a 
progrefs  at  fca  againlt  the  direftion  of  the  wind,  in  a 
zig-zag  line,  or  travcrfe,  like  that  in  which  we  afccnd 
alleepbill.     SecTACKiNC. 

BEATITUDE,  imports  the  fupreme  good,  or  the 
highefl  degree  of  happincfs  human  nature  is  fufceptibie 
of;  or  the  moft  perfect  Aateof  a  rational  being,  where- 
in the  foul  has  attained  to  the  utraofl  excellency  and 
dignity  it  is  framed  for.  In  which  fcnfe,  it  amounts 
to  the  fame  with  what  we  othcrwife  call  bh'lj'ediiefs  and 
fovireign  felicity  ;  by  the  Greeks,  5i/</'a/,M<iv/»;  and  by  the 
Latins,  fummum  bonu?/},  beatitudo,  and  bcatitas. 

Beatitude,  among  divines,  denoting  the  beatific 
villon,  or  the  fruition  of  God  in  a  future  life  to  all  e- 
ternity. 

Beatitude  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  thefes 
contained  in  Chrifl's  fermon  on  the  mount,  whereby  he 
pronounces  blcffed  the  poor  in  fpirit,  thofe  that  mourn, 
the  meek,  &c. 

BEATON,  (David),  archbilliopof  St  Andrew's,  and 
a  cardinal  of  Rome,  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, was  born  in  1494.  Pope  Paul  III.  raifed  him  to 
the  degree  of  a  cardinal  in  December  1538;  and 
being  employed  by  James  V.  in  negociating  his  mar- 
riages with  the  court  of  France,  he  was  there  confe- 
crated  bifliop  of  Mirepoix.  Soon  after  his  inflalmcnt 
as  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew's,  he  promoted  a  furious 
perfecution  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland ;  when  the 
king's  death  put  a  flop,  for  a  time,  to  his  arbitrary 
proceedings,  he  being  then  excluded  from  affairs  of 
government,  and  confined.  He  raifed  however  foftrong 
a  party,  that  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen 
Mary,  he  was  admitted  of  the  council,  made  chancel- 
lor, and  procured  commiflion  as  legate  a  latere  from  the 
court  of  Rome.  He  now  began  to  renew  his  perfe- 
cution of  heretics;  and  among  the  refl,  of  the  famous 
Proteftant  preacher,  Mr  George  Wifliart,  whofe  futicr- 
ings  at  the  ftake  the  cardinal  viewed  from  his  window 
with  apparent  exultation.  It  is  pretended,  that  Wifli- 
art at  his  death  foretold  the  murder  of  Beaton  ;  which 
indeed  happened  fhortly  after,  he  being  afTalTmatcd  in 
his  chamber.  May  apih,  1547.  He  was  a  haugiity 
bigotted  churchman,  and  thought  fcvcrity  the  proper 
method  of  fupprefling  herefy ;  he  had  great  talents, 
and  vices  that  were  no  lefs  confpicuous.  Sec  Scot- 
land. 

BEATORUM  insula  (anc.  geog.),  feven  days 
journey  to  the  weft  of  Thebx,  a  diftrid  of  the  Nomos 
Oafitcs  ;  called  an  ijland,  becaufc  furroundcd  with  fand, 
like  an  ifland  in  the  fea,  (Ulpian) ;  yet  abounding  in 
all  the  ncceflaries  of  life,  though  encompaded  with  vaft 
fandy  defarts,  (Strabo):  which  fome  fuppofc  to  be 
a  third  Oafis,  in  the  Rcgio  Ammoniaca;  and  the 
fcitc  of  the  temple  of  Amraon  anfvvcrs  to  the  above 


defcription,  as  appears  from  the  writers  on  Alexander's     l-'rat* 
expedition  ihithtr.     It  was  a  place  of  relegation  or         II 
baniflimcnt  for  real  or  pretended  criminals  from  which  ^Eeaufort.^ 
there  was  no  efcape,  (Ulpian). 

BEATS,  in  a  watch  or  clock,  are  the  ftrokes  made 
by  the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  fpindle  of  the  balance, 
or  of  the  pads  in  a  royal  penoulum. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  town  of  Languedoc  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhone,  in  E.  Long. 
5.  49.  N.  Lat.  43.  39. 

Bi-^AUCE,  a  province  of  France,  lying  between 
the  ifle  of  France,  Blafois,  and  Orleannois.  It  is  fo 
very  fertile  in  wheat,  that  is  callcil  the  Craiiurj  of 
Paris.     Chartrts  is  the  principal  town. 

BEAVER,  in  zoology.     Sec  Castor. 

BEAvi:R-Skins,  in  commerce.  O*"  ihcfe,  merchants 
diftinguilh  three  forts  ;  tlie  new,  the  dry,  and  the  fat. 

The  new  beaver,  which  is  alfo  called  the  -white  bea- 
ver, or  Miifeov)  beaver,  bccaufe  it  is  commonly  kept 
to  be  fent  into  Mufcovy,  is  that  which  the  favagcs 
catch  in  their  winter  hunting.  It  is  the  befl,  and  the 
mod  proper  for  making  fine  furs,  becaufe  it  has  loft 
none  of  its  hairs  by  fliedding. 

The  dry  beaver,  which  is  Ibmetimes  called  lean  bea- 
ver,  comes  from  the  fummer  hunting,  which  is  the 
time  when  ihefe  animals  lofe  part  of  their  hair.  Tho' 
this  fort  of  beaver  be  much  inferior  to  the  former,  yet 
it  may  alfo  be  employed  in  furs  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  manufaJlure  of  hats.  The  French  call  lifiim- 
vier  cajlor  or  beaver. 

The  fat  beaver  is  that  which  lias  contracted  a  certain 
grofs  and  oily  humour,  from  the  fweat  which  exhales 
from  the  bodies  of  the  favages,  who  we.ar  it  for  fome 
time.  Though  this  fort  be  better  than  the  dry  beaver, 
yet  it  is  ufed  only  in  the  making  of  hats. 

Befides  hats  and  furs,  in  which  the  beaver's  hair  is 
commonly  ufed,  they  attempted  in  France,  in  the  year 
1699,  to  make  other  manufaflures  of  it:  and  accord- 
ingly they  made  cloths,  flannels,  (lockings,  &c.  partly 
of  beaver's  hair,  and  partly  of  Segovia  wool.  This 
manufadtory,  which  wasfet  up  at  Paris,  in  St  Anthony's 
fuburbs,  fucceeded  at  firft  pretty  well ;  and  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  French,  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
brought  into  fome  repute  the  flufTs,  flockings,  gloves, 
and  cloth  made  of  beaver's  hair.  But  they  went  out 
of  fafliion  on  a  fudden,  becaufe  it  was  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  they  were  of  a  very  bad  wear,  and  be- 
fides that  the  colours  faded  very  much  ;  when  they  had 
been  wet,  they  became  dry  and  hard,  like  felt,  which 
occifioned  the  mifcarriage  of  the  manufadtory  for  that 
time. 

When  the  hair  has  been  cut  off'  from  the  beavers 
Ikins,  to  be  ufi;d  in  the  manufa<51uring  of  hats,  thofe 
fkins  are  flill  employed  by  fcveral  workmen ;  namely, 
by  the  trunk-makers,  to  cover  trunks  and  boxes;  bythe 
flioemakers,  to  put  into  flippers ;  and  by  turners,  to 
make  fieves  for  lilciug  grain  and  feeds. 

BEAUFORT,  a  town  of  Anjon  in  France,  with 
a  caflle,  near  the  river  Authion.  It  contains  two  pa- 
ridies,  and  a  convent  of  Recolcts,  and  yet  has  not  100 
honfes.     W.  Long. o.  3.  N.  I,at.  47.  26. 

Beauiort,  gives  title  of  Duke  in  England  to  the 
noble  family  of  Somcrfe t,  who  are  lineally  defccndcd 
from  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaftcr,  wliofc  duclici's 
rcfidcd  in  this  town. 
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Beaufort,  a  Ilrong  town  of  Savoy  in  Italy,  on  the 
river  Oron.     E.  Long.  6.  48.  N.  Lat.  45.  40. 

BEAUGENCYj  a  town  of  tlic  Orleannois  in  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Loire,  in  E.  Long.  i.  46.  N.  Lat. 
47.  48. 

BEAUJEU,  a  town  of  France  in  Beaujolois,  with 
an  old  caitle.  Ic  is  feated  on  the  river  Ardieres,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

BEAUJOLOIS,  adiftrift  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  Lionnois  proper,  on  the  welt  by  Forez, 
on  the  north  by  Burgundy,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
principality  of  Dombes.  It  is  25  miles  in  length,  and 
20  in  breadth  :  Ville  Tranche  is  the  capital  town. 

BEAULIEU  (Sebaftian  dc  Pontault  de),  a  cele- 
brated French  engineer,  and  field  marflial  under  Louis 
XIV.  He  pablilhed  plans  of  all  the  military  expedi- 
tions of  his  raaftcr,  with  military  ledures  annexed. 
He  died  in  1674. 

BEAUMARIS,  a  market-town  of  Anglefey,  in 
North  Wales,  which  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
W.Long.  4.  If.  N.Lat.  53.  25. 

It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  pleafantly  feated  on  a  low 
land,  at  the  water's  edge  ;  is  neat  and  well  built,  and 
one  ftreet  is  very  handfome.  Edward  I.  created  the 
place;  for  after  founding  the  caflles  of  Caernarvon 
and  Conway,  he  difcovered  that  it  was  neceifary  to 
put  another  curb  on  the  Welch.  He  therefore  built  a 
fortrefs  here  in  1295;  and  fixed  on  a  marfhy  fpot, 
near  the  chapel  of  St  Meugan,  fucli  as  gave  him 
opportunity  of  forming  a  great  fofs  round  the  caftle, 
and  of  filling  it  with  water  from  the  fea.  He  alfocut 
a  canal,  in  order  to  permit  veflels  to  difchargc  their 
lading  beneath  the  walls:  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
jftence  of  fuch  a  conveniency,  there  were  within  this 
century  iron  rings  affixed  to  them,  for  the  purpofe  of 
m.ooring  the  fhips  or  boats.  The  marlh  was  in  early 
times  of  far  greater  extent  than  at  prefent,  and  covered 
with  fine  bulriilhes.  The  firfl  governor  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pickmore,  a  Gafcon  knight,  appointed  by  Ed- 
ward I.  There  was  a  conftable  of  the  cadle,  and  a 
captain  of  the  town.  The  firfl  had  an  annual  fee  of 
forty  pounds,  the  laft  of  twelve  pounds  three  Ihillings 
and  four  penca?  and  the  porter  of  the  gate  of  Beau- 
maris had  nine  pounds  two  fiiillings  and  fix  pence. 
Twenty-four  foldiers  were  allowed  for  the  guard  of  the 
caftle  and  town,  at  fourpencc  a-day  to  each.  The 
conftable  of  the  caftle  was  always  captain  of  the  town, 
except  in  one  inftancc  :  in  the  36th  of  Henry  VI.  Sir 
John  Boteler  held  the  firft  ofRce,  and  Thomas  Norreys 
the  other.  The  caftle  was  extremely  burthenfonie  to 
the  country:  quarrels  were  frequent  between  the  gar- 
rifon  and  the  country  people.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  a  bloody  fray  happened,  in  which  David  ap  Evan 
ap  Howel  of  Llwydiarth,  and  many  others  were  flain. 
From  the  time  of  Sir  Rowland  Villevillc,  alias  Brit- 
tayne,  reputed  bafe  fon  of  Henry  VII.  and  conftable 
of  the  caftle,  the  garrifon  was  withdrawn  till  the  year 
1642,  when  Thomas  Cheadle,  deputy  to  the  earl  of 
Dorfet,  then  conftable,  put  into  it  men  and  ammunition. 
In  1643,  Thomas  Bulkeley,  Efq.  foan  after  created 
Lord  Bulkeley,  fucceeded :  his  fon  Colonel  Richard 
Bulkeley,  and  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
held  it  for  the  king  till  June  1647,  when  it  furren- 
dered  on  honourable  terms  to  general  Mytton,  who 
made  captain  Evans  his  deputy  governor.    In  1653, 


the  annual  expcncc  of  the  garrifon  was  feventeen  hiin-  Beaumarig 
dred  and  three  pounds.  Edward  I.  when  he  built  the  Beaumont, 
town,  furroundcd  it  with  walls,  made  it  a  corporation,  ^~"^«'— ' 
and  endowed  it  with  great  privileges,  and  lands  to  a 
confiderable  value.  He  removed  the  ancient  freehol- 
ders by  exchange  of  property  into  other  countries. 
Henllys,  near  the  town  was  the  feat  of  Gwerydd  ap 
Rhys  Goch,  one  of  fifteen  tribes,  and  of  his  pofterity 
till  this  period,  when  Edward  removed  them  toBoddlc 
Wyddan  in  Flintfhire,  and  beftowed  their  ancient  pa- 
trimony on  the  corporation.  It  fends  one  member  to 
parliament.  Its  firlf  reprefentative  was  Maurice  Grif- 
fydd,  who  fat  in  the  feventh  year  of  Edward  VI. 
There  is  very  good  anchorage  for  fliips  in  the  bay 
which  lies  before  the  town  ;  and  has  feven  fathom  wa- 
ter even  at  the  loweft  ebb.  VefTcls  often  find  fecurity 
here  in  hard  gales.  The  town  has  no  trade  of  any 
kind,  yet  has  it  cuftomhoufe  for  the  the  cafual  reception 
of  goods.  The  ferry  lies  near  the  town,  and  is  paf- 
fable  at  low-v/atcr.  It  was  granted  by  charter  to  the 
corporation  in  the  4th  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth.  There  is 
an  order  from  Edward  II.  to  Robert  Power,  chamber- 
lain of  North  Wales,  to  infpect  into  the  flate  of  the 
boat,  which  was  then  out  repair;  and  in  cafe  it  was 
feafible,  to  caufc  it  to  be  made  fit  for  ufe,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  baileywick;  but  if  the  boat  proved  paft 
repair,  a  new  one  was  to  be  built,  and  the  expencc  al- 
lowed by  the  king.  It  appears,  that  the  people  of 
Beaumaris  payed  annually  for  the  privilege  of  a  ferry 
thirty  Ihillings  into  the  exchequer  ;  but  by  this  order 
it  feems  that  the  king  was  to  find  the  boat.  After 
paffing  the  channel,  the  diftance  over  the  fands  to  Aber 
in  Caernarvonfhire,  the  point  the  paffenger  generally 
makes  for,  is  four  miles.  The  fands  are  called  fraitb 
Telavaji,  s.uA  Wylojaen,  or  iht  place  cj  iveeping,  from 
the  fnrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  inhabitants  when  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea,  in  the  days  of  Helig  ap 
Chinog.  The  church  is  dependent  on  Llandegvan, 
which  is  in  the  gift  of  lord  Bulkeley.  The  former  is 
called  the  chapel  cf  the  blejfed  Virgin;  yet  in  ancient 
writings  one  aile  is  called  St  Alar/s  chapel,  and  another 
that  of  St  Nicholas. 

BEAUMONT  (Sir  John),  the  elder  brother  of 
Mr  Francis  Beaumont,  ihe  famous  dramatic  poet,  was 
born  in  the  year  1582,  and  in  1626  had  the  dignity  of 
a  baronet  conferred  upon  him  by  King  Charles  I.  In 
his  youth  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Miifes  with  good 
fiiccefs;  and  wrote  The  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem, 
in  eight  books :  a  mifcellany,  intitled,  Bojhuorth  Fidd: 
Tranllations  from  the  Latin  Poets :  and  feveral  poems 
on  religious  and  political  fubjefts ;  as,  On  the  Feftivals  ; 
On  the  Blefled  Trinity;  A  Dialogue  between  the 
World,  a  Pilgrim,  and  Virtue  ;  Of  the  miferable  State 
of  Man;  Of  Sicknefs,  &c.  He  died  in  1628.  His 
poetic  genius  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Jchnfon,  Michael 
Drayton,  and  others. 

B EAV MONT  a/id  Fletcher,  two  celebrated  Englifli 
dramatic  writers,  whoflourifliedin  the  reign  of  Jamesl. 
and  fo  clofely  conneded  both  as  authors  and  as  friends, 
that  it  has  been  judged  not  improper  to  give  them  un- 
der one  article. 

Mr  Francis  Beaumont  was  defcendcd  from  an  an- 
cient family  of  his  name  at  Gracc-dieu  in  Lcicefter- 
ihire,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1585  or  i  j86, 
in  the  reign  of  Qiieen   Elizabeth.     His  grandfather, 
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Beaamont-  John  Beaumont,  was  mafter  of  :hc  rolls,  and  his  father 

' w— — '  Krancis  Beaumont   one  of  the  judges  of  the  comnion 

picas.  He  was  educated  at  Canibridgc,  and  afterwards 
admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple.  It-  is  not,  however, 
apparent  that  he  made  any  great  proficiency  in  the  law, 
that  being  a  ftudy  probably  too  dry  and  unentertaining 
to  be  attended  to  by  a  man  of  his  fertile  and  fprightly 
genius.  And  indeed,  we  Ihoiild  fcarcely  be  furprifcd 
to  find  that  he  had  given  no  application  to  any  ftudy 
but  poetry,  nor  attended  on  any  court  but  that  of  the 
Mufcs:  but  on  the  contrary,  oar  admiration  mi^ht  fix 
itfelf  in  the  oppofue  extreme,  and  fill  us  witli  ailoniih- 
ment  at  ihc  extreme  afliduity  of  his  genius  and  rapidity 
of  his  pen,  when  we  look  back  on  tlie  voluminoufnefs 
of  his  works,  and  then  inquire  into  the  time  allowed 
him  for  them  ;  works  that  might  well  have  taken  up 
a  long  life  to  have  executed.  Kor  although,  out  of  53 
plays  which  are  eoUeJled  together  as  the  labours  of 
thefe  united  authors,  Mr  BeaHmont  was  concerned  in 
much  the  grcateft  part  of  them,  yet  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  ;oth  year,  the  king  of  terrors  fummoning 
him  away  in  the  beginning  of  March,  161  j,  (m  the  9ih 
day  of  which  he  was  interred  in  the  entrance  of  St  Be- 
nedift's  chapel  in  Weftminfler-Abbey.  There  is  no 
infcription  on  his  tomb  :  But  there  are  two  epitaphs  to 
his  memory  ;  one  by  his  elder  brother  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont : 

On  death,  thy  murderer,  this  revenge  I  take ; 
I  flight  his  terrors,  and  juft  queftion  make. 
Which  of  us  two  the  bcA  precedence  have. 
Mine  to  this  wretched  world,  tliinc  to  the  grave  ? 
Thou  fliould'ft  have  followed  me;  but  death,  to  blame, 
Mifcounted  years,  and  meafur'd  age  by  fame. 
So  dearly  halt  thou  bought  thy  precious  lines; 
Their  praife  grew  fwifily,  fo  thy  life  declines. 
Thy  mufe,  the  hearer's  queen,  the  readers  love. 
All  cars, all  hearts  (but  death's)  coulii  pleafe  and  move. 

Bofworth  Field,  p.  164. 

The  other  is  by  Bifliop  Corbet.  (Foevis,  p.  68.) 

He  that  haih  fuch  acutcnefsand  fuchVit, 
As  would  alk  ten  good  heads  to  hufband  it: 
He  that  can  w'rite  fo  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Refume  it  for  the  beft  ;   let  him  beware  : 
Beaumont  is  dead  ,  by  whofe  fole  death  appears, 
Wit's  a  difeafe  confumes  men  in  few  years. 

He  left  a  daughter,  Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  in 
Lcicefterfliire  fince  the  year  1700.  She  had  in  her 
poflelTion  feveral  poems  of  her  father's  writing;  but 
ihcy  were  loll  at  fca  i.n  her  voyage  from  Ireland,  where 
Ihe  had  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond's 
family. 

Mr  John  Fletcher  was  not  more  meanly  defcendcd 
than  Ills  poetical  colleague  ;  his  father,  the  reverend 
Dr  Fletcher,  having  been  firft  made  bifiiop  of  Briftol 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  by  the  fame  mo- 
narch, in  the  year  1593,  iranllated  to  the  rich  and  ho- 
nourable fee  of  London.  Our  poet  was  born  in  1576; 
and  was,  as  well  as  his  friend,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  his  ftudics,  and 
was  accounted  a  very  good  fcholar.  His  natural  vi- 
vacity of  wit,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  foon  ren- 
dered him  adcvotec  tothemufes;  and  hisclofe  attention 
to  their  fcrvicc,  and  fort.iiutc  conneiSUon  with  a  genius 
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equal  to  his  own,  foon  raifed  him  to  one  of  the  highcfl  Btanmont. 

places  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fame.    As  he  was  born  ' ^ ' 

near  ten  years  before  Mr  Beaumont,  fo  did  he  allbfur- 
vive  him  by  an  equal  number  of  years  ;  the  general  ca- 
lamity of  a  plague,  which  happened  in  the  year  1625', 
involving  him  in  its  great  dellruclion,  he  being  at  that 
time  49  years  of  age. 

During  the  joint  lives  of  thefe  two  great  poets,  it 
appears  that  they  wrote  nothing  feparately,  excepting 
one  little  piece  by  each,  which  feeined  of  too  trivial  a 
nature  for  either  to  require  afTiftance  in,  f/'-.  The  Faith- 
ful Shepherd,  apaftoral, by  Fletcher;  and  The  Mafquc 
of  Gray's-Inn  Gentlemen,  by  Beaumont.  Yet  what 
fliare  each  had  in  the  writing  or  deligning  of  the  pieces 
thus  compofcd  by  them  jointly,  tiiere  is  no  pollibility 
of  determining.  It  is  however  generally  allowed,  that 
Fletcher's  peculiar  talent  was  tvit  and  Beaumont's, 
though  much  the  younger  man,  judgment.  Nay,  fo 
extraordinary  was  the  latter  property  in  Mr  Beaumont, 
that  it  is  recorded  of  the  great  Ben  johnfon,  w!io  i'eems 
moreover  to  have  had  a  fufScient  degree  of  fcU-opinion 
of  his  own  abilities,  that  he  confUntly,  fo  long  as  this 
gentleman  lived,  labmitted  his  own  writings  to  his 
cenfure,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  availed  himfclf  of  his 
judgment  at  leaf!  in  the  corretling,  if  not  even  in  the 
contriving  all  his  plots.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  fonniag  the  plots  and  contriving  the  condud  of 
the  fable,  the  writing  of  the  more  ferious  and  pathetic 
parts,  and  lopping  the  redundant  branchesof  Fletcher's 
wit,  whofe  luxuriance,  we  are  told,  frequently  flood  in 
need  of  caftigatiou,  might  be  in  general  Beaumont's 
portion  in  the  work  ;  while  Fletcher,  whofe  converfa- 
tion  with  the  bean  -.iior.de  (which  indeed  1  ot-)*  of  ihtm 
from  their  births  and  flations  in  life  had  been  ever  ac- 
cuftoined  to),  added  to  liie  volatile  and  lively  turn  he 
polTelled,  ren<lercd  him  pcrfedly  mailer  of  di:j.Iogue  and 
polite  language,  might  execute  the  defigns  formed  by 
the  other,  and  raifc  the  fuperftrufture  of  thofe  lively 
and  fpiritcd  fi:enes  which  Beaumont  had  only  laid  the 
foundation  of;  and  in  this  he  was  lb  fucccfsfiil,  that 
though  his  wit  and  raillery  were  extremely  keen  and 
poignant,  yet  they  were  at  the  fame  time  fo  perfeiflly 
genteel,  that  they  ufcd  rather  to  pleafe  than  difgult 
the  very  perfons  on  whom  they  fecmed  to  relied.  Yet 
that  Fletcher  was  not  entirely  excluded  from  a  fhare 
in  the  conduct  of  the  drama,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
flory  related  by  Winflanley,  viz.  that  our  two  bards 
having  concerted  the  rough  draught  of  a  tragedy  over 
a  bottle  of  wine  at  a  tavern,  Flccher  faid,  he  would 
undertake  to  kill  the  king,  which  words  being  over- 
heard by  the  waiter  who  had  not  happened  to  have 
been  witnefs  to  the  context  of  their  converfation,  he 
lodged  an  information  of  treafon  againft  them.  But 
on  their  explanation  of  it  only  to  mean  the  dellrudion 
of  a  theatrical  monarch,  their  loyalty  moreover  being 
unqueflioned,  the  afiair  cndcil  in  ajeA. 

On  the  whole,  the  works  of  thefe  authors  have  un- 
doubtedly very  great  merit,  and  fome  of  their  pieces 
dcfervedly  Hand  on  the  lift  of  the  prefcnt  ornaments  of 
the  theatre.  Tiic  plots  are  ingenious,  intcrefting,  and 
well  managed  ;  thecharaflcrsllrongly  marked  ;  and  the 
dialogue  fprightly  and  natural :  yet  there  is  in  the  latter 
a  coarfenefs  which  is  not  fuitablc  to  the  politenefs  of 
the  prcfent  age:  and  a  fondncfs  of  repartee,  which  fre- 
quently runs  into  obfcenity  ;  and  which  \vc  may  fup- 
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Beaumont  pofe  was  the  rice  of  that  time,  fince  even  the  delicate 
Siiakefpcare  himrdt  is  not  entirely  free  from  it.  But 
_  as  thefe  authors  have  more  of  that  kind  of  wit  than  the 
laft-mentioned  writer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  their 
works  were,  in  the  licentious  reign  of  Charles  II.  pre- 
ferred to  his.  Now,  however,  to  the  honour  of  the 
prefenttafle  be  it  fpoken,  the  tables  are  entirely  turned  ; 
and  wliile  Shakefpeare's  immortal  works  are  our  con- 
flant  and  daily  fare,  thofe  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
though  delicate  in  their  kind,  are  only  occafionally 
ferved  up  ;  and  even  then  great  pains  are  taken  to  clear 
them  ofihilfu/ust,  which  i\\t  haut gout  of  their  contem- 
poraries confidered  as  their  fiipremeftrelifli,  but  which 
the  more  undepraved  tafteofours  has  beenjuftly  taught 
to  look  on,  as  what  it  really  is,  no  more  than  a  corrupt 
and  unwholefome  taint. 

Some  of  their  plays  were  printed  in  quarto  during 
the  lives  of  the  authors;  and  in  the  year  1645  there 
was  pitblidied  in  folio  a  coUedion  of  fuch  plays  as  had 
not  been  printed  before,  amounting  to  between  30  and 
40.  This  colleftion  was  publiflied  by  Mr  Shirley,  af- 
ter the  Ihutting  up  of  the  theatres,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  ten  of  the  mod  famous  aftors. 
In  1679  there  was  an  edition  of  all  their  plays  publiflied 
in  folio;  another  edition  in  1711  by  Mr  Tonfon  in  fe- 
ven  volumes  8vo,  and  the.laft  in  1751- 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Hain- 
ault,  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Liege.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  French  in  1684,  and  taken  in  1691  by  the 
Englifli,  who  blew  up  the  caitle.  It  is  fituated  between 
the  rivers  Made  and  Sambre,  in  E.  Long.  4.  i.  N. 
Lat.  50.  12. 

Beaumoxt  le  Roger,  a  town  of  Upper  Normandy 
in  France.     E.  Long.  o.  56.  N.  Lat.  49.  2. 

Beau3Iont  k  Vicompte,  a  town  of  Maine  in  France. 
E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  12. 

Beau3io.\'t  fur  Oife,  a  town  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Oife.     E.  Long.  2.  29.  N.  Lat.  49.  9. 

BEAUNE,  a  handfome  town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, remarkable  for  its  excellent  wine,  and  for  an 
hofpital  founded  here  in  1443.  Its  collegiate  church 
is  alfo  one  of  the  fineft  in  France :  the  great  altar  is 
adorned  with  a  table  enriched  with  jewels  ;  and  its  or- 
gans are,  placed  on  a  piece  of  architecture  v/hich  is  the 
admiration  of  the  curious.  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat. 
47.  2. 

BEAUSOBRE  (Ifaac  de),  a  very  learned  Proteft- 
ant  writer,  of  French  original,  was  born  at  Niort  in 
1659.  He  was  forced  into  Holland  to  avoid  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  fentenceupon  him,  which  condemned  him 
to  make  the  avie7ide  honourable ;  and  this  for  having 
broken  the  royal  fignet,  which  was  put  upon  the  door 
of  a  church  of  the  Reformed,  to  prevent  the  public 
profeflion  of  their  religion.  He  went  to  Berlin  in 
1694;  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and 
coimfellor  of  the  royal  confiftory.  He  died  in  1738, 
aged  79,  after  having  publiflied  feveral  works;  as, 
I.  Defenfe  de  la  DoBrlne  dcs  Reformes.  2.  A  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  New  Teftament  and  Notes,  jointly  with 
M.  Lenfant,  much  efl:eemed  by  the  Reformed.  3. 
Diffiriatioufur  les  Adamites  de  Boheme  ;  a  carious  work. 
4.  HiJIo'tre  Critique  de  Manichee  et  du  Matticheifme, 
2  torn,  in  4to.  This  has  been  deemed  by  philofophcrs 
an  inicrefling  queflion,  and  nobody  has  developed  it 


better  than  this  author.     5.  Several  differtrtions  in  the    Beautp 
Bihliotkeque  Britannique. — Mr  Beanfobre  had  flrong  *       "       ' 
fenfe  with  profound  erudition,  and  was  one  of  the  beft 
writers  among  the  Reiormed  ;  he  preached  as  he  wrote, 
and  he  did  both  wiih  warmth  and  fpirit. 

BEAUTY,  in  its  native  fignification,  is  appropri- 
ated to  objefts  of  fight.  Objefts  of  the  other  fcnfes 
may  be  agreeable,  fuch  as  the  Ibunds  of  mufical  inflru- 
ments,  the  fmooihnefs  and  foftnefs  of  fome  furfaces  ; 
but  the  agreeablenefs  called  beauty  belongs  to  objetSs  of 
fight. 

Objefts  of  fight  are  more  complex  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fenfe :  in  the  fimpleft,  we  perceive  colour,  figure, 
length,  breadth,  thicknefs.  A  tree  is  compofed  of  a 
trunk,  branches,  and  leaves;  it  has  colour,  figure, fizc, 
and  fometimes  motion  :  by  means  of  each  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars, feparately  confidered,  it  appears  beautiful; 
but  a  complex  perception  of  the  whole  greatly  aug- 
ments the  beauty  of  the  objeft.  The  human  body  is 
a  compofition  of  numberlefs  beauties  arifing  from  the 
parts  and  qualities  of  theobjecH:,  various  colours,  vari- 
ous motions,  figures,  fize,  &c.  all  united  in  one  com- 
plex objeft,  and  flriking  the  eye  with  combined  force. 
Hence  it  is,  that  beauty,  a  quality  fo  remarkable  in 
vifible  objefts,  lends  its  name  to  every  thing  that  is 
eminently  agreeable.  Thus,  by  a  figure  of  fpeech,  we 
fay,  a  beautiful  found,  a  beautiful  thought,  a  beautiful 
dtfcovery,  &c. 

Confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  vifible  objcfls,  EUmmts»f 
two  kinds  are  difcovered.     The  firft  may  be  termed  Crltid/m. 
hitriiific  beauty,  bccaufe  it  is  difcovered  in  a  fingle  ob- 
ject,  without  relation  to  any  other:  the  other  may  be 
termed  relative,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  ob- 
jects.    Intrinfic  beauty  is  a  perception  of  fenfe  merely ; 
for  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  a  Spreading  oak,  or  of  a 
flowing  river,  no  more  is  i-equired  but  fingly  an  aft  of 
vifion.  Relative  beauty  is  accompanied  with  an  aft  of 
nnderflanding  and  refleftion:  for  we  perceive  not  the 
relative  beauty  of  a  fine  infiirument  or  engine  nntil  wc 
learn  its  ufe  and  d^Ilination.     In  a  word,  intrinfic 
beauty  is  ultimate ;  and  relative  beauty  is  that  of  means 
relating  to  fome  good  end  or  purpofe.     Thefe  diiFerent 
beauties  agree  in  one  capital  circumftance,  that  both 
are  equally  perceived  as  belonging  to  the  objeft ;  which 
will  be  readily  admitted  with  refpeft  to  intrinfic  beauty, 
but  is  not  fo  obvious  with  refpeft  to  the  other.     The 
utility  of  the  plough,  for  example  may  make  it  an  objeft 
of  admiration  orof  defire;  but  why  would  utility  make 
it  beautiful.'  A  natural  propenfity  of  the  human  mind 
will  explain  this  difficulty^  By  an  eafy   tranfition  of 
ideas,  the  beauty  of  theeffeft  is  transferred  to  the  caufe, 
and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  caufe. 
Thus  a  fubjeft  void  of  intrinfic  beauty  appears  beauti- 
ful  by  its  utility;  a  dwelling-houfe    void  of  all  regu- 
larity is  however  beautiful  in  the  view  of  convenience  ; 
and  the  Vi'ant  of  fymmetry  in  a  tree  will   not  prevent 
its  appearing  beautiful,    if  it  be   known  to  produce 
good  fruit. 

When  thefe  two  beauties  concur  in  any  objeft,  it 
appears  delightful.  Every  member  of  the  human  body 
poffefTes  both  in  a  high  degree. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  accurately  proportioned 
to  the  degree   of  utility,  requires  no  illuftration  :   But 
intrinfic  beauty,  being  more  complex,  cannot  be  handled 
dillinftly  without  being  analyfed.     If  a  tree  be  beau- 
tiful 
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Eeauty.  tifu'  by  means  of  its  colour,  figure,  motion,  lize,  &c. 
'  it  is  in  reality  polTeircd  of  fo  many  different  heauiies. 
The  beauty  of  colour  is  too  familiar  to  need  explana- 
tion. The  beauty  of  figure  is  more  :  for  example, 
viewing  any  body  as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  figure 
irifcs  from  regularity  and  finiplicity  ;  viewing  the  parts 
with  relation  to  each  other,  uniformity,  proportion, 
and  order,  contribute  to  its  beauty.  The  beauties  of 
grandeur  and  motion  are  confidered  feparacely.  See 
Grandeur  and  Motion. 

We  (hall  here  make  a  few  obfervations  on  fimplicity, 
which  may  be  of  ufe  in  examining  the  beauty  of  fingle 
objeds.  A  multitude  of  objefts  crowding  into  the 
mind  at  once,  difturb  the  attention,  and  pafs  wiihoac 
making  any  lafting  imprcffion  :  In  the  fame  manner, 
even  a  fingle  objed  conlillingof  a  multiplicity  of  parts, 
equals  not,  in  ftrcngth  of  impreffion,  a  more  fimple  ob- 
ject comprehended  in  one  view.  This  juflifies  fimpli- 
city in  works  of  art,  as  oppofed  to  complicated  circuni- 
ftances  and  crowded  ornaments. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  effects  that  are 
produced  by  the  various  combinations  of  the  principles 
of  beauty.  A  few  examples  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
the  reader  forac  idea  of  this  fubjeft.  A  circle  and  a 
fquare  arc  each  perfectly  regular  :  a  fquare,  however, 
is  lefs  beautiful  than  a  circle  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that 
the  attention  is  divided  among  the  fides  and  angles  of 
a  fquare  ;  whereas  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  being 
a  fingle  objeft,  makes  one  entire  impreffion  :  And  thus 
fimplicity  contribittes  to  beauty.  For  the  fame  reafon 
a  fquare  is  more  beautiful  than  a  hexagon  or  oflagon. 
A  fquare  is  likewife  more  beautiful  than  a  parallelo- 
gram, becaufe  it  is  more  regular  and  uniform.  But 
this  holds  with  rcfpect  to  intrinfic  beauty  only  :  for  in 
many  inflances,  as  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  a 
dwclling-houfe,  utility  turns  the  fcales  on  the  fide  of 
the  parallelogram. 

Again,  a  parallelogram  depends,  for  its  beauty,  on 
the  proportion  of  its  fides  :  A  great  inequality  of  its 
fides  annihilates  its  beauty  :  Approximation  toward 
equality  hath  the  fame  effe»S  ;  for  proportion  there  de- 
generates into  imperfedh  uniformity,  and  the  figure  ap- 
pears an  unfuccefsful  attempt  toward  a  fquare.  And 
hence  proportion  contributes  to  beauty. 

An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  fquare  in  re- 
gularity nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it  is  more  fim- 
ple. But  an  equilateral  triangle  is  Icfs  beautiful  than 
a  fquare ;  which  mufl  be  owing  to  inferiority  of  order 
in  the  pofition  of  its  parts;  the  order  arifing  from  the 
equal  inclination  of  the  fides  of  fuch  an  angle  is  more 
obfcure  than  the  parallelifm  of  the  fides  of  a  fciuare. 
And  hence  order  contributes  to  beauty  not  lefs  than  fim- 
plicity, regularity,  or  proportion. 

Uniformity  is  finguiar  in  one  circumftance,  that  it 
is  apt  to  difguft  by  excefs.  A  number  of  things  dtf- 
tined  for  the  fame  ufe,  as  windows,  chairs,  &c.  can- 
not be  too  uniform.  But  a  fcrupulous  uniformity  of 
parts  in  a  large  garden  or  field  is  far  from  being  agree- 
able. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature  fimplicity  makes  a  capital 
figure.  It  alfo  makes  a  figure  in  works  of  art:  Pro- 
fufc  ornament  in  painting,  gardening,  or  architcdure, 
as  well  as  in  drefsorin  language,  (hows  a  mean  or  cor- 
rupted taftc.  Simplicity  in  behaviour  and  manners  has 
4u  inchanting  cffcd,  ajid  wcvcr  fails  to  gain  our  affcc- 
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linn.     Very  different  are  the  artificial  manners  of  mo-    v,c:iitj. 

dcrn  times.     A   gradual  progrefs  from  limpliciiy    to  *~    ^' 

complex  forms  and  j>rofufe  ornament,  ftems  to  be  the 
fate  of  all  the  fine  arts  ;  refembling  bcliaviour,  which 
I'rom  original  candour  and  llmpliciry  has  degenerated 
into  duplicity  of  licart  and  artificial  refintnicnts.  At 
prefent,  literary  produdicns  are  crowded  with  words, 
epithets,  figures  :  In  mufic,  fentiment  is  negltftcd  for 
the  luxury  of  harmony,  and  for  difHcult  movement. 

With  regard  to  the  linal  caufe  of  beauty,  one  thing 
is  evident,  that  our  relilh  of  regularity,  uniformity, 
proportion,  order,  and  fimplicity,  contributes  greatly 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  objefts  that  furround  us, 
and  of  courfe  tends  to  our  happintfs.  We  may  be 
confirmed  in  this  thought,  upon  reficfting,  that  our 
talk  for  thefc  particulars  is  not  accidental,  but  uniform 
and  univerfal,  making  a  branch  of  our  nature.  At  the 
fame  time,  regularity,  uniformity,  order,  and  fimplicity, 
contribute  each  of  ihem  to  readincfs  of  apprehenfion, 
and  enable  us  to  form  more  diftind  ideas  of  objeds 
than  can  be  done  where  thcfe  particulars  are  wanting. 
In  fome  inftanccs,  as  in  animals,  proportion  is  evidently 
conneflcd  with  utility,  and  is  the  more  agreeable  on 
that  account. 

Beauty,  in  many  infiances,  promotes  induftry;  and 
as  it  is  frequently  connedtd  with  utility,  it  proves  an 
additional  incitement  to  enrich  our  fields  and  improve 
our  manufadures.  Thefe,  however,  are  but  flight 
efFcds,  compared  with  the  connedions  that  are.  formed 
among  individuals  in  fociety  by  means  of  beauty. 
The  qualifications  of  the  head  and  heart  are  undoubt- 
edly the  mofl  folid  and  moft  permanent  foundations  of 
fuch  connedions  :  But  as  external  beauty  lies  more  in 
view,  and  is  more  obvious  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
than  liie  qualities  now  mentioned,  the  fenfe  of  beauty 
has  a  more  extcnfive  influence  in  forming  thefc  con- 
nedions. At  any  rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree with  mental  qualifications,  in  producing  focial  in- 
tercourfe,  mutual  good-will,  and  confequenily  mutual 
aid  and  fupport,  which  are  the  life  of  fociety  :  it  mult 
not  however  be  overlooked,  that  the  fenfe  of  beauty 
does  not  tend  to  advance  the  interefts  of  fociety,  but 
when  in  a  due  mean  with  refpcd  to  firength.  Love, 
in  particular,  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  lofes, 
when  exceffive,  its  focial  charader  :  the  appetite  for 
gratification,  prevailing  over  affedion  for  the  beloved 
objed,  is  ungovernable,  and  tends  violently  to  its  end, 
rcgardlefs  of  the  mifcry  that  mud  follow.  Love,  in 
this  fiate,  is  no  longer  a  fweet  agreeable  paflion  :  it 
becomes  painful,  like  hunger  or  thirft;  and  produceth 
no  happinefs,  but  in  the  inflant  of  fruition.  This 
fuggcds  an  important  lefFon,  that  moderation  in  our 
dcfircs  and  appetites,  which  fits  us  for  doing  our  duty, 
contributes  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  to  happinefs; 
even  focial  palfions,  when  moderate,  are  more  pleafant 
than  when  they  fwcll  beyond  proper  bounds. 

Hin/.ari '.r  t  L'ifoiial  Beavti-,  only  (hghtly  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  article,  merits  more  particular 
diici  (linn  ;  and  may  be  confidered  under  thtfe  four 
heads  :  Colour,  Form,  Exprcffion,  and  Grace  ;  the  two 
former  being,  as  it  were,  the  Body,  the  two  laiterihe 
Soul,  of  beauty. 

I.  Colour.  Although  this  be  the  lowed  of  all  ihc 
condituent  parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  mod 
ilriliJng,  and  ilic  moft  obfervcd.    For  which  there  is 
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Beauty,    a  very  obrious  reafon  to  be  given  ;  that  "  every  body 
"^       '  can  fee,  and  very  few  can  judge  ;"  the  beauties  of  co- 
lour requiring  much  lefs  of  judgment  thaneither  of  the 
other  three. 

As  to  the  colour  of  the  body  in  general,  the  mofl 
beautiful  perhaps  that  ever  was  imagined,  was  that 
which  Apelles  exprelTed  in  his  famous  \'cnus  ;  and 
which,  though  the  pifture  itfclf  be  loft,  Cicero  has  in 
"fome  degree  prefervcd  to  us,  in  his  excellent  de- 
fcription  of  it.  It  was  (as  we  learn  from  him)  a  fine 
red,  beautifully  intermixed  and  incorporated  with 
white  ;  and  dilfufed,  in  its  due  proportions,  through 
each  part  of  the  body.  Such  are  the  defcriptions  of 
a  mod  beautiful  Ikin,  in  feveral  of  the  Roman  poets  ; 
and  fuch  often  is  the  colouring  of  Titian,  and  p^rticu- 
larly  in  his  fleeping  Venus,  or  whatever  other  beauty 
that  charming  piece  was  meant  to  reprcfent. 

The  reafon  why  thefe  colours  pleafe  fo  much,  is 
not  only  their  natural  livelinefs,  nor  the  much  greater 
charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  properly  blended 
together,  but  is  alio  owing  in  fome  degree  to  the  idea 
they  carry  with  thtm  of  good  health  ;  without  which 
all  beauty  grows  anguid  and  lefs  engaging ;  and  with 
which  it  always  recovers  an  additional  life  and  luftre. 

As  to  the  colour  of  the  face  in  particular,  a  great 
deal  of  beauty  is  owing  (befide  thecaufes  already  men- 
tioned) to  variety  ;  that  being  dcfigned  by  nature  for 
the  greatcft  concourfe  of  different  colours,  of  any  part 
in  the  human  body.  Colours  pleafe  by  oppofnion  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  face  that  they  are  the  molt  diverfitied, 
and  the  mofl  oppofed. 

It  is  an  obfervation  apparenly  whimfical,  but  per- 
liaps  not  unjuft,  that  the  fame  thing  which  makes  a 
fine  evening,  makes  a  fine  face;  that  is,  as  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  beauty  now  under  confidcration. 

The  beauty  of  an  evening  fky,  about  tlie  fctting  of 
the  fun,  is  owing  lo  the  variety  of  colours  that  are 
fcattered  along  the  face  of  the  heavens.  It  is  tlie  fine 
red  clouds,  intermixed  with  white, and  fomctimes dark- 
er ones,  with  the  azure  bottom  appearing  here  and 
tlicre  between  them,  whicli  make  all  that  beautiful 
compofition  that  delights  the  eye  io  much,  and  gives 
fuch  a  fcrene  pleafure  to  the  heart.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, if  you  confider  fome  beautiful  faces,  yon  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  much  the  fame  variety  of  colours  which 
gives  them  that  pleafing  look;  which  is  fo  apt  to  at- 
traft  the  eye,  and  but  too  often  to  engage  the  heart. 
For  all  this  fort  of  beauty  is  refolvablc  into  a  proper 
variation  of  fiefli  colour  and  red,  with  the  clear  blue- 
nefsof  the  veins  pleafmgly  intermixed  about  the  temples 
and  the  going  off  of  the  cliceks,  and  fct  off  by  the 
fliades  of  full  eye-brows ;  and  of  the  hair,  when  it  falls 
in  a  proper  manner  round  the  face. 

It  is  for  much  the  fame  reafon  that  the  beft  land- 
fcape-painters  have  been  generally  obfervcd  to  choofe 
the  autumnal  part  of  the  year  for  their  pieces,  rather 
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than  the  fpring.     They  prefer  the  variety  of  ilaadcs    Beauty. 

and  colours,  though  in  their  decline,  to  all  their  frefti-  ' >/— ' 

nefs  and  verdure  in  their  infancy  ;  and  think  all  the 
charms  and  livelinefs  even  of  the  fpring,  more  than 
corapcnfated  by  the  choice,  oppofition,  and  rich  nefs  of 
colours,  that  appear  almolf  on  every  tree  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

Though  one's  judgment  is  apt  to  be  guided  by  par- 
ticular attachments  (and  that  more  perhaps  in  this  part 
of  beauty  than  any  other),  yet  the  general  perfuafion 
feems  well  founded,  that  a  complete  brown  beauty  is 
really  preferable  to  a  perfedi  fairone ;  the  bright  brown 
giving  a  luftre  to  all  the  other  colours,  a  vivacity  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  richncfs  to  the  v^hole  look,  which  one 
fecks  in  vain  in  the  whiteft  and  molt  tranfparent  fkins. 
Raphael's  mofc  charming  Madonna  is  a  brunette 
beauty  ;  and  his  earlier  Madonnas  (or  ihofe  of  his 
middle  flyle)  are  generally  of  a  lighter  and  lefs  pleafing 
complexion.  All  the  belt  artifls  in  the  nobleft  age  of 
painting,  about  Leo  the  tenth's  time,  iifcd  this  deeper 
and  richer  kind  of  colouring;  and  perhaps  one  might 
add,  that  tlie  glaring  lights  introduced  by  Guido,  went 
a  great  way  towards  the  declenlion  of  that  art;  as  the 
enfeebling  of  the  colours  by  Carlo  Marat  (or  his  fol- 
lowers) hath  fincc  almoft  completed  the  fall  of  it  in 
Italy. 

Under  this  article  colour,  it  feems  doubtful  whether 
fome  things  ought  not  to  be  comprehended  which  are 
not  perhaps  commonly  meant  by  that  name  :  As  that 
appearing  fqftnefs  or  filkinefs  of  fome  Ikins  ;  that  (a) 
Magdalen  look  in  lomc  fine  faces,  after  weeping  ;  that 
brightntfs,  as  well  as  tint,  of  the  hair  ;  that  luftre  of 
health  that  (liines  forth  upon  the  features  ;  that  lumi- 
noufncfs  that  appears  in  fome  eyes,  and  that  fluid  fire, 
or  gliftering,  in  others:  Some  of  which  are  of  a  na- 
ture fo  much  iuperior  to  the  common  beauties  of  co- 
lour, that  they  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  fhould 
not  have  been  ranked  under  a  higher  clafs,  and  refer- 
vcd|ftr  the  expreffion  of  the  paflions.  Thty  are,  how- 
eve^nientioned  here  ;  becaufe  even  the  moft  doubtful 
of  them  appear  to  belong  partly  to  this  head,  as  well  as 
partly  to  the  other. 

2.  Form.  This  takes  in  the  turn  of  each  part,  as 
well  as  the  fymmctry  of  the  whole  body,  even  to 
the  turn  of  an  eye-brow,  or  the  falling  of  the  hair. 
Perhaps  too,  the  attitude,  while  fixed,  ought  to  be 
reckoned  under  this  article  :  By  which  is  not  only 
meant  the  pofture  of  tlie  perfon,  but  the  pofition  of 
each  part  ;  as  the  turning  of  the  neck,  the  extending 
of  the  hand,  the  placing  of  a  foot  ;  and  fo  on  to  the 
moft  minute  particulars. 

The  general  caufe  of  beauty  in  the  form  or  fliape  in 
both  fexes  is  a  proportion,  or  an  union  and  harmony, 
in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  diitinguiQied  charafler  cf  beauty  in  the  female 
form,  is  delicacy  and  foftncfs  ;  and  in  the  male,  either 

apparent 


(a)  The  look  here  meant  is  moft  frequently  expreffed  by  the  beft  painters  in  their  Magdalens  ;  in  which,  if 
there  were  no  tears  on  the  face,  you  would  fee,  by  the  humid  rednefs  of  the  (kin,  that  Ihe  had  been  weeping 
extremely.  There  is  a  very  ftrong  inftance  of  this  in  a  Magdalen  by  Le  Brun,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Paris ; 
and  feveral  by  Titian,  in  Italy  ;  the  very  beft  of  which  is  at  the  Barberino  palace  at  Venice.  In  fpeaking  of 
which,  Rofalba  hardly  v/ent  too  far,  when  Ihc  faid,  '<  It  wept  all  over  ;"  or  (in  the  very  words  flie  ufcdj  "  Ellc 
pleurc  jufqu'  aux  bouts  de  doigts." 
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Bc*uty.    apparent  flrength  or  agility.     The  fincft  exeniplars 
~ ■  that  can  be  fecn  for  the  former,  is  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dici ;  aud  for  the  two  latter,  the  Hercules  Farnefc  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  in  the  laA  of  thcfe  figures 
which  exceeds  the  bounds  of  our  prcfent  inquiry  ; 
what  an  Italian  artifl  called  11  fovra  umano  -,  and  what 
we  may  call  the  tranfccndent,  or  celcftial.  It  is  fome- 
thing  diftind  from  all  human  beauty,  and  of  a  nature 
greatly  fuperior  to  it  ;  fomething  that  feems  like  an 
air  of  divinity  :  Which  is  cxprefled,  or  at  lead  is  to  be 
traced  out,  in  but  very  few  works  of  the  artifts  ;  and 
of  which  fcarce  any  of  the  poets  have  caught  any  ray 
in  their  dcfcripiions  (or  perhaps  even  in  their  ima- 
gination), except  Homer  and  Virgil,  among  the  an- 
cients; and  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  among  the  mo- 
derns. 

The  beauty  of  tlie  mere  human  form  is  much  fupe- 
rior to  that  of  colour ;  and  it  may  be  partly  for  this  rea- 
fon,  tliat  when  one  is  obferving  the  fincfl;  works  of  the 
artifts  at  Rome  (where  there  is  Hill  the  noblcft  collec- 
tion of  any  in  the  world),  one  feels  the  mind  more 
flruck  and  more  cliavmed  with  tiie  capital  flatucs,  than 
with  the  pictures  of  the  greatefl  maflers. 

One  of  the  old  Roman  poets,  in  fpeaking  of  a  very 
handfomc  man,  who  was  candidate  for  the  prize  in 
fome  of  the  public  games,  fays,  that  he  was  much  ex- 
pected and  much  admired  by  all  the  fpedtators  at  his 
h'rll  appearance  ;  but  that,  when  he  flung  ofT  his  robes, 
and  difcovered  the  whole  beauty  of  his  (hape  altoge- 
ther, it  was  fo  fuperior,  that  it  quite  cxtinguidicd  the 
Vol.  III. 


Statius, 
Tbeb.  vi. 
57i- 


beauties  they  had  before  fo  much  admired  in  his  face.  Bcaaty. 
Much  the  fame  tffcft  may  be  felt  in  viewing  the  Venus 
of  Medici.  If  you  obfcrve  the  face  only,  it  appears 
extremely  beautiful  ;  but  if  you  confidcr  all  the  other 
elegancies  of  her  make,  the  beauty  of  her  face  becomes 
Icfs  linking,  and  is  almoft  loll  in  luch  a  multiplicity  of 
charms. 

Whoever  would  learn  whatmakcsthcbeauty  of  each 
part  of  the  human  body,  may  find  it  laid  down  pretty 
much  at  large,  by  (c)  Fcl'ibieti  ;  or  may  fluJy  it  with 
more  pleafurc  to  hinii'clf,  in  the  fineft  pictures  and  11a- 
tues  ;  for  in  life  we  commonly  fee  but  a  fmall  part  of 
the  human  body,  mofl  of  it  being  either  difguifcd  or 
altered  by  what  we  call  drcfs. 

In  faiil  we  do  not  only  thus,  in  a  great  meafure, 
hide  beauty  ;  but  even  injure,  and  kill  it,  by  fome  parts 
of  drcfs.  A  child  is  no  fooner  born  into  the  world, 
than  it  is  bound  up,  almoll  as  firmly  as  an  old  Egyp- 
tian mummy,  in  fcvcral  folds  of  linen.  It  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  give  all  the  figns  of  diflrefs  that  nature  has 
put  in  his  power,  to  fliow  how  much  he  fuffers  whilfl 
they  arc  thus  iinprifoniug  his  limbs  ;  or  all  the  llgns 
of  joy,  every  tiuic  they  are  fct  at  liberty.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  old  witch  who  prcfides  over  his  infirmcft 
days,  falls  to  tormenting  him  afredi,  and  winds  him  up 
again  in  his  deflined  confinement.  When  he  comes  to 
be  drtfl  like  a  man,  he  has  ligatures  applied  to  his 
arms,  legs,  and  middle  ;  in  fliort,  all  over  him  ;  to  pre- 
vent the  natural  circulation  of  his  blood,  and  make 
him  lefs  av5livc  and  healthy  :  and  if  it  be  a  child  of  the 
tender  fex,  llac  mull  be  bound  yet  more  Araitly  a- 
O  bout 


(c)  In  hh  Entrethiis,  vol.  ii.  p.  14 — 45.  The  chief  of  what  he  fays  there,  on  the  beauty  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  female  form,  is  as  follows  :  That  the  head  (hould  be  well  rounded  ;  and  look  rather  inclining  to, 
fmall  than  large.  The  forehead,  white,  fmcoth,  and  open  (not  with  the  hair  growing  down  too  deep  upon  it); 
neither  flat  nor  prominent,  but  like  the  head,  well  rounded  ;  and  rather  fniall  in  proportion  than  large.  The 
hair,  cither  bright,  black,  or  brown  ;  not  thin,  but  full  and  waving  ;  and  if  it  falls  in  moderate  curls  the  bet- 
ter. The  black  is  particularly  ufeful  for  fetting  off  the  whitenefsof  the  neck  and  fkin.  The  eyes,  black,  chef- 
not,  or  blue  ;  clear,  bright,  and  lively  :  and  rather  large  in  proportion  than  fmall.  The  eye-brows,  well 
divided,  rather  full  than  thin,  fem.icircular,  and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends;  of  a  neat  turn,  but 
not  formal.  The  cheeks  fliould  not  be  wide  ;  (hould  have  a  degree  of  plampnefs,  with  the  red  and  white  finely 
blended  together  ;  and  Ihould  look  firm  and  foft.  The  ear  ihould  be  rather  fmall  than  large  ;  well  folded,  and 
with  an  agreeable  tinge  of  red.  The  nofe  fliould  be  placed  fo  as  to  divide  the  face  into  two  equal  pans  ;  (hould 
be  of  a  moderate  fize,  flrait,  and  well-fquared  ;  though  fomeiimes  a  little  riling  in  the  nofe,  which  is  butjud 
perceivable,  may  give  a  very  graceful  look  to  it.  The  mouth  (hould  be  fmall ;  and  the  lips  not  of  equal  thick- 
nefs  :  They  (hould  be  well  turned,  fmall  rather  than  grofs ;  foft,  even  to  the  eye  ;  and  with  a  living  red  in 
them.  A  truly  pretty  mouth  is  like  a  rofc-bud  that  is  beginning  to  blow.  The  teeth  Ihould  be  middlc-fized, 
white,  well  ranged,  and  even.  The  chin  of  a  moderate  (izc  ;  white,  foft,  and  agreeably  rounded.  The 
neck  (liould  be  white,  (Iraight,  and  of  a  foft,  cafy,  and  flexible  make,  rather  long  than  fliort ;  lefs  above,  and  cn- 
crcafmg  gently  toward  the  (houlders  :  The  whitenefs  and  delicacy  of  its  fkin  fliould  be  continued,  or  rather  go 
on  improving  to  the  bofom.  The  (kin  in  general  (hould  be  white,  properly  tinged  with  red  ;  with  an  apparent 
foftnefs,  and  a  look  of  thriving  health  in  it.  The  lliouldcrs  fliould  be  white,  gently  fprcad,  and  with  a  much 
fofter  appearance  of  (Irengih  than  in  ihofe  of  men.  The  arm  fliould  be  white,  round,  firm,  and  foft;  and 
more  particularly  fo  from  the  elbow  to  the  hands.  The  hand  fliould  unite  infenfibly  with  the  arm  ;  jurt  as  it  does 
In  the  Aatueofthe  Venus  of  Medici.  They  fnould  be  long  and  delicate,  and  even  the  joints  and  nervous  parts 
of  them  fliould  be  witliout  either  any  hardnefs  or  drynefs.  The  fingers  fliould  be  fine,  long,  round,  and  (oft ; 
fmall,  and  Icticning  towards  the  tips  of  them  :  And  the  nails  long,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  pellucid.  The 
bofom  fliould  be  white  and  charming  ;  and  the  breads  equal  in  roundncfs,  whitenefs,  and  firmncfs  ;  neither  too 
much  elevated  nor  too  much  dcpredcd  ;  rifing  gently,  and  very  diflinflly  fcparated  ;  in  one  word,  jud  like  thofc 
of  the  Venus  of  Medici.  The  fides  Ihould  be  long,  and  the  hips  wider  than  the  flioulders  ;  and  fliould  turn  ofl' 
as  they  do  in  the  fame  Venus  ;  and  go  down  rounding  and  Icflcning  gradually  to  the  knee.  The  knee  Ihould  be 
cve:i,  and  well  rounded  ;  the  legs  flraight,  but  varied  by  a  proper  rounding  of  the  more  flcfhy  part  of  them  ; 
aud  the  feet  finely  turned,  wiite,  and  little. 
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Beauty,    boiit  the  waifl  and  ftomach,  to  acquire  a  difpioportion 
"      '  that  nature  never  meant  in  her  Ihape. 

The  two  other  conftituent  parts  of  beauty,  are  ex- 
preffion  and  grace ;  the  former  of  which  is  common  to 
all  perfons  and  faces  ,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  met  with 
in  very  few. 

3.  Exprefion.  By  this  is  meant  the  exprellion  of 
the  paflions  ;  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  mind,  fo 
far  as  they  are  made  vifible  to  the  eye  by  our  look's  or 
gefliires. 

Though  the  mind  appears  principally  in  the  face 
and  attitudes  of  the  head  ;  yet  every  partalmoft  of  the 
human  body,  on  fome  occafion  or  other,  may  become 
cxpreffive.  Thus  the  languifliing  hanging  of  the  arm, 
or  the  vehement  exertion  of  it  ;  the  pain  exprcffed  by 
the  fingers  of  one  of  the  fons  in  the  famous  groupe  of 
Laocoon,  and  in  the  toes  of  the  dying  gladiator.  But 
this  again  is  often  loft  among  us  by  our  drefs  ;  and  in- 
deed is  of  thelefs  concern,  becaufe  the  exprellion  of  the 
paflions  pafles  chiefly  in  the  face,  which  we  (by  good 
luck)  have  not  as  yet  concealed. 

The  parts  of  the  face  in  which  the  paflions  mofl 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  are  the  eyes  and 
mouth  ;  but  from  the  eyes,  they  diffufe  themfelves 
very  ftrongly  about  the  eye-brows  ;  as,  in  the  other 
cafe,  they  appear  often  in  the  parts  all  round  the 
mouth. 

Philofophers  may  difpute  as  much  as  they  pleafe  a- 
bout  the  feat  of  the  foul;  but  wherever  it  refides,  we 
are  fure  that  it  fpeaks  in  the  eyes.  Perhaps  it  is  injur- 
ing the  eye-brows,  to  make  them  only  dependents  on 
the  eye;  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  faces,  have,  as 
it  were,  a  language  of  their  own  ;  and  are  extremely 
varied,  according  to  the  different  fentiments  and  paf- 
lions of  the  mind. 

Degree  of  difpleafure  may  be  often  difcerned  in  a  la- 
dy's eye-brow,  though  llie  have  addrefs  enough  not  to 
let  it  appear  in  her  eyes  ;  and  at  other  times  maybe 
difcovercd  fo  much  of  her  thoughts,  in  the  line  juft  a- 
bove  her  eye-brows,  that  flie  would  probably  be  amaz- 
ed how  any  body  could  tell  what  paffed  in  her  mind, 
and  (as  flie  thought)  undifcovered  by  her  face,  fo  par- 
ticularly and  diftinclly. 

Homer  makes  the  eye-brows  the  feat  of  (d)  majeily, 
Virgil  of  (e)  dejedion,  Horace  of  (f)  modefty,  and 
Juvenal  of  (g)  pride  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether 
every  one  of  the  paflions  be  not  afligned,  by  one  or  0- 
therof  die  poets,  to  the  fame  part. 


Having  hitherto  fpoken  only  of  the  paflions  in  ge- 
neral, W'e  will  now  confider  a  little  which  of  them  add 
to  beauty,  and  which  of  them  take  from  it. 

We  may  fay,  in  general,  that  all  the  tender  and 
kind  paflions  add  to  beauty  ;  and  all  the  cruel  and  un- 
kind ones  add  to  deformity  :  And  it  is  on  this  account 
that  good  nature  may  very  jultly  befaid  to  be  "  the  beft 
feature  even  in  the  finefl  face." 

Mr  Pope  has  included  the  principal  pafliion  of  each 
fort  in  two  very  pretty  lines  : 

Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleafnre's  fmiling  train  ; 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain. 

The  former  of  which  naturally  give  an  additional  luflrc 
and  enlivening  to  beauty  ;  as  the  latter  are  too  apt  to 
fling  a  gloom  and  cloud  over  it. 

Yet  in  thefe,  and  all  the  other  paflions,  moderation 
ought  perhaps  to  be  confidered  in  a  great  meafure  the 
rule  of  their  beauty,  almofl  as  far  as  moderation  in  ac- 
tions is  the  rule  of  virtue.  Thus  an  exceflive  joy  may 
be  too  boillerous  in  the  face  to  be  pleafing  ;  and  a  de- 
gree of  grief,  in  fome  faces,  and  on  fome  occafions, 
may  be  extremely  beautiful.  Some  degrees  of  anger, 
fliame,  furprife,  fear,  and  concern  are  beautiful  ;  but 
all  excefs  is  hurtful,  and  all  excefs  ugly.  Dulnefs,  au- 
iterity,  impudence,  pride,  affcftaiion,  malice,  and  en- 
vy, are  always  ugly. 

The  fineft  union  of  paflions  that  can  perhaps  be  ob- 
ferved  in  any  face,  confifl;s  of  a  jufl  mixure  of  modefty, 
fenfibility,  and  fweetnefs  ;  each  of  which  when  taken 
fuigly  is  very  pleafing  :  but  when  they  are  all  blended 
together,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  either  to  enliven  or  cor- 
red  each  other,  they  give  almoft  as  much  attraclioii 
as  the  paflions  are  capable  of  adding  to  a  very  pretty 
face. 

The  prevailing  paflion  in  the  Venus  of  Medici  is 
modefty  :  It  is  expreft  by  each  of  her  hands,  in  her 
looks,  and  in  the  turn  of  her  head.  And  by  the  way, 
it  may  be  qaeftioned,  whether  one  of  the  chief  rcafons 
why  fide-faces  pleafe  one  more  than  full  ones,  be  not 
from  the  former  having  more  of  the  air  of  modefty  than 
the  latter.  This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  the  beft  artifts 
ufually  choofe  to  give  a  lide-face  rather  than  a  full  one  : 
in  which  attitude,  the  turn  of  the  neck  too  has  more 
beauty,  and  the  paflions  more  aftivity  and  force.  Thus, 
as  to  hatred  and  afteftion  in  particular,  the  look  that 
was  formerly  fuppofed  to  carry  an  infeftion  with  it 
from  malignant  eyes,  was  a  flaming  regard  ;  like  that 

which 


Beauty. 


(d)    n,  xai  v-vaaniTii  wr    0<ff«;!r/V£K!rc  KfOVJfflv. 

AfxSftijiai  tf'  Ufa  ^stirai  iTriffaircciTO  avanTOs 

KfdLrot  av    a3s(v«T0(0*  fjnym  (^VsXtX/^ev  OXi//jt7rM,      IX.   «.  JSo. 

It  was  from  this  paflage  that  Phidias  borrowed  all  the  ideas  of  that  majefty  which  he  had  expreflisd  fo  ftongly 

in  his  famous  ftatues  of  the  Jupiter  Olympus  ;  and  Horace,  probably,  his Cunfta  fupercilio  moventis. 

li^.  iii.O^^.  1.8, 

(e)  Frons  Ixta  parum,  et  dejefto  lumina  vultu.     Virg'ilj  IE».  vi.  863. 
(r)  Deme  fupercilio  nubcm;  plcnimque  modeftus 

Occupat  obfcuri  fpeciem.  Herat,  lib.  i.  Epift.  18.  95. 

(g)  Malo  Venuftnam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Graccliorum  ;   fi  cum  magnis  virtutibus  afFcrs 

Grande  fupercilium,   et  numeras  in  dote  triumphos.     Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  168, 
It  is  here  that  the  Pvonians  ufcd  the  '•^ioxifuperciliojus  (as  we  do  from  it  the  Vfox^  fnfeicilious)  for  prond  and 
arrogant  perfons.. 
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Beiuty.  which  Milton  gives  to  Satan,  when  he  is  viewing  the 
■     w      '  happincfs  of  our  firll  parents  in  paradife  ;  and  the  faf- 
cination,  or  ftrokc  ol'  love,  is  inoll  ufually  conveyed,  at 
firft,  in  a  fide-glance. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  force  of  plcafingnefs  which 
attends  all  ihc  kinder  pallions,  '<  that  lovers  do  not 
only  feem,  but  are  really,  more  beautiful  to  each  other 
than  they  are  to  the  reft  of  the  world  ;"  becaiifc  when 
they  are  together,  the  mofl:  pleafing  pafTions  arc  more 
frequently  exerted  in  each  of  their  faces  than  they  are 
in  cither  before  the  reft  of  the  world.  There  is  then 
(as  a  certain  French  writer  very  well  exprcfles  it)  "A 
foul  upon  their  countenances,"  which  does  not  appear 
■when  they  are  abfent  from  each  other ;  or  even  when 
they  are  together  converfuig  with  other  perfons,  that 
arc  indifferent  to  them,  or  rather  lay  a  reftraint  upon 
their  features. 

The  fuperiority  which  the  beauty  of  the  paflions 
has  over  the  two  parts  of  beauty  firft  mentioned, 
will  probably  be  now  pretty  evident:  or  if  this  ihould 
appear  ftill  problematical  to  any  one,  let  them  confuler 
a  little  the  following  particulars,  of  which  every  body 
muft  have  met  with  feveral  iuftances  in  their  lifetime. 
That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  fame 
face,  according  as  the  pcrfon  is  in  a  better  or  worfc 
humour,  or  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  livclinefs: 
That  the  beft  complexion,  the  fineft  features,  and  the 
exatfteft  fliape,  without  any  thing  of  the  mind  ex- 
prelTcd  on  the  face,  are  as  infipid  and  unmoving  as  the 
waxen  figure  of  the  fine  Duchcfs  of  Richmond  in 
Weftminfter-Abbey  :  That  the  fineft  eyes  in  the  world, 
with  an  excefs  of  malice  or  rage  in  them,  will  grow 
a-s  fliocking  as  they  are  in  that  fine  face  of  Medufaon 
the  famous  feal  in  the  Strozzi  family  at  Rome  :  That 
a  face  without  any  good  features  in  it,  and  with  a  very 
indifferent  complexion,  ftiall  have  a  very  taking  air  ; 
from  the  fenfibility  of  the  eyes,  the  general  good-hu- 
moured turn  of  the  look,  and  perhaps  a  little  agree- 
able fmile  about  the  mouth.  And  thefe  three  things 
perhaps  would  go  a  great  way  towards  accounting  for 
the  Je  neffcii  quci,  or  that  inexplicable  plcafingnefs  of 
the  face  (as  they  choofe  to  call  it),  which  is  fo  often 
talked  of  and  fo  little  underftood  ;  as  the  greater  part, 
and  perhaps  all  the  reft  of  it,  would  fall  under  the  laft 
article,  that  of  grace. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  paflions  can  give  beauty 
without  the  affiftancc  of  colour  or  form  ;  and  take  it 
away  where  they  have  united  the  nioft  ftrongly  to  give 
it.  And  hence  the  fuperiority  of  this  part  of  beauty 
to  the  other  two. 

This,  by  the  way,  may  help  us  to  account  for  the 
juftnefs  of  what  Pliny  alferts  in  fpeaking  of  the  famous 
ftatue  of  Laocoon  and  histvvofons:  He  fays,  it  was 
the  fineft  piece  of  art  in  Rome;  and  to  be  preferred 
to  all  the  other  ftatiies  and  pictures,  of  which  they  had 
fo  noble  a  colledion  in  his  time.  It  had  no  beauties 
of  colours  to  vie  with  the  paintings  and  other  ftatues 
there;  as  the  Apollo  Btlvedcre  and  the  Venus  of  Mc- 
cici,  in  particular,  were  as  finely  proportioned  as  the 
Laocoon*  But  this  had  much  greater  variety  of  cx- 
prcflion  even  than  thofe  fine  ones ;  and  it  muft  be  on 
that  accoimt  a'onc  that  it  could  have  been  preferable 
10  tiicm  and  all  the  reft. 

Before  quitting  this  head,  two  things  before  men- 


tioned dcfcrve  to  be  repeated  :  That  the  chief  rule  of  Beauty, 
the  beauty  of  the  palFions  is  moderation  ;  and  that  the '"~"^'~~" 
part  in  which  they  appear  moft  ftrongly  is  the  eyes. 
It  is  there  that  love  holds  all  his  tendcrcft  language: 
It  is  there  that  virtue  commands,  mode fty  charms,  joy 
enlivens,  forrow  engages,  and  inclination  fires  the 
hearts  of  the  beholders :  It  is  there  that  even  fear,  and 
anger,  and  confufion,  can  be  charming.  But  all  thcfe, 
to  be  charming,  nuift  be  kept  within  their  due  bounds 
and  limits;  for  too  fullen  an  appearance  of  virtue,  a 
violent  and  proftitute  fwell  of  palTion,  a  ruftic  and  over- 
whelming modefly,  a  deep  fadiicfs,  or  too  wild  and 
impetuous  a  joy,  become  all  either  oppreflive  or  dif- 
agreeable. 

4.  The  laft  finifliing  and  noblell  part  of  beauty  ij 
Cract ;  which  every  body  is  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of  as 
a  thing  inexplicable;  and  in  a  great  meailire  perhaps 
it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the  foul  is,  but  we  fcarce  know 
what  it  is  :  «very  judge  of  beauty  can  point  out  grace  ; 
but  no  one  feems  even  yet  to  have  fixed  upon  a  defini- 
tion for  it. 

Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little  incidents 
in  a  fine  face;  and  in  adion  it  confifts  more  in  the 
manner  of  doing  things  than  in  the  things  tlumfelves. 
It  is  perpetually  varying  its  appearance,  and  is  there- 
fore much  more  difficult  to  be  confidered  than  in  any 
thing  fixed  and  ftcady.  While  you  look  upon  one, 
it  fteals  from  under  the  eye  of  the  obferver;  and  is 
fucceeded  perhaps  by  another  that  flits  away  as  foon 
and  as  imperceptibly.  It  is  on  this  account  that  grace 
is  better  to  be  ftudied  in  Corrcgio's,  Guide's,  and  Ra- 
phael's pidiires,  than  in  real  life. 

But  though  one  cannot  pmiftually  fay  what  grace  is, 
we  may  point  out  the  parts  and  things  in  which  it  is 
moft  apt  to  appear. 

The  chief  dwelling-place  of  grace  is  about  the 
mouth;  though  at  times  it  may  vifit  every  limb  or 
part  of  the  body.  But  the  mouth  is  the  chief  feat  of 
grace,  as  much  as  the  chief  feat  for  the  beauty  of  the 
paffions  is  in  the  eyes.  Thus,  when  the  French  ufe 
the  expredion  of  une  bouche  fort  grade  ufe  ^  they  mean 
it  properly  of  grace;  but  when  they  fay  des yciixtrcs 
gracicux,  it  then  falls  to  the  fliare  of  the  paflions  ;  and 
it  means  kind  or  favourable. 

In  a  very  graceful  face,  by  which  we  do  not  fo  much 
mean  a  majeftic  as  a  foft  and  pleafing  one,  there  is 
now  and  then  (for  no  part  of  beauty  is  either  fo  en- 
gaging or  fo  uncommon)  a  certain  deiicioufnefs  that 
almoft  always  lives  about  the  moutli,  in  fomctliingnot 
quite  enough  to  be  called  a  fmile,  but  rather  .nn  ap- 
proach toward  one,  which  varies  gtnily  about  the  dif- 
ferent lines  there  like  a  little  fiuttcringCupid,  and  per- 
haps fomctimcs  difcovers  a  little  dimple,  tliat  after  juft 
lightening  upon  you  difappcars  and  appears  again  by 
fits. 

The  grace  of  attitudes  may  belong  to  the  pofition 
of  each  part,  as  well  as  to  the  carriage  or  difpofition 
of  the  whole  body:  but  how  much  more  it  belongs  to 
the  head  than  to  any  other  part  may  be  fecn  in  the 
pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  painters  ;  and  particular- 
ly in  thofe  of  Guido,  who  has  been  rather  too  lavifli 
in  beftowing  this  beauty  on  almoft  all  his  fine  women  ; 
whereas  nature  has  given  it  in  lo  high  a  dtgrte  but  t» 
very  few. 
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The  tarns  of  the  neck  are  extremely  capable  of 
'  grace,  and  are  very  eafy  to  be  obferved,  though  very 
difficalt  to  be  accoimced  for. 

Hosv  much  of  this  grace  may  belong  to  the  arms 
and  feet,  as  well  as  the  neck  and  head,  may  be  feen 
in  dancing.  Bat  it  is  not  only  in  genteel  motions  that 
a  very  pretty  woman  will  be  graceful ;  and  Ovid  (who 
was  fo  great  a  mailer  in  all  the  parts  of  beauty)  had 
very  good  reafon  for  faying,  That  when  Venus,  to 
plcafe  her  gallant,  imitated  the  hobbling  gait  of  her 
hufband,  her  very  lamenefs  had  a  great  deal  of  pretti- 
ncfs  and  grace  in  it. 

"  Every  motion  of  a  graceful  woman  (fays  another 
writer  of  the  fame  age)  is  full  of  grace."  She  de- 
figns  nothing  by  it  perhaps,  and  may  even  not  be  fen- 
fible  of  it  hcrfclf ;  and  indeed  ftie  Ihould  not  be  fo  too 
much;  for  the  moment  that  any  gcflure  or  aftion  ap- 
pears to  be  affefted,  it  ceafcs  to  be  graceful. 

Horace  and  Virgil  feem  to  extend  grace  fo  far  as  to 
the  flowing  of  the  hair,  and  TibuUus  even  to  the  drefs 
of  his  mifti-efs  ;  but  then  he  afligns  it  more  to  her  man- 
ner of  putting  on  and  appearing  in  whatever  llie  wears 
than  to  the  drefs  itfelf.  It  is  true,  there  is  another 
wicked  poet  (Ovid)  who  has  faid  (v.'ith  much  lefs 
decency)  "  that  drefs  is  the  better  half  of  the  wo- 
man:" 

Pars  mhihna  efi  ipfa  puellafui,  Ovid. 

There  are  two  very  diHinft  (and,  as  it  were,  oppo- 
fite)  forts  of  grace;  the  majeflic  and  the  familiar. 
The  former  belongs  chiefly  to  the  very  fine  women, 
and  the  latter  to  the  very  pretty  ones :  That  is  more 
commanding,  and  this  the  more  delightful  and  engag- 
ing. The  Grecian  painters  and  fculptors  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  former  mofl:  llrongly  in  the  looks  and  atii- 
ludes  of  their  Mincrvas,  and  the  latter  in  thofe  of 
Venus. 

Xenophon,  in  his  Choice  of  Hercules  (or  at  leaft 
the  excellent  tranflator  of  that  piece)  has  made  jufl 
the  fame  dilliniftion  in  the  perfonages  of  wifdom  and 
pleafure  ;  the  former  of  which  he  defcribes  as  moving 
on  to  that  young  hero  with  the  majeftic  fort  of  grace  ; 
and  the  latter  with  the  familiar : 

Graceful,  yet  each  with  different  grace  they  move ; 
This  ftriking  facred  awe,  that  fofter  winning  love. 

No  poet  feems  to  have  underflood  this  part  of 
beauty  fo  well  as  Milton.  He  fpeaks  of  thefe  two 
forts  of  grace  very  diftindlly;  and  gives  the  ma- 
jeftic to  his  Adam,  and  both  the  familiar  and  majeftic 
to  Eve;  but  the  latter  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  for- 
mer: 

Two  of  the  far  nobler  fhape,  ereft  and  tall. 
Godlike  crecft,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majefly,  feem'd  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  feem'd.     For  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  maker  flione: 
Truth,  wifdom,  fanftitude  fcvere  and  pure  : 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd  ; 
Whence  true  authority  in  men  :  Though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  fcx  not  equal,  feem'd. 
For  contemplation  he,  and  valour,  form'd  ; 
for  fofmefs  fhe,  and  fweet  attraiftivc  grace. 

MUtonsPar.Lofl,  B.iv.  298. 
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1  efpied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 

Under  a  plantain;  yet  methought  lefs  fair, 
Lefs  winning  foft,  lefs  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  fmooth  watery  image. 

(Eve,  of  Adarn  and herfdf)  Ib.ycv.  480. 
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-Her  heav'nly  form 


Angelic,  but  more  foft  and  feminine 
Her  graceful  innocence  ;  her  ev'ry  air 
Of  gellure,  or  leait  action. 
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Grace  was  in  all  her  fleps :  Heav'n  in  her  eye ; 
In  every  geflure,  dignity  and  love.  B.  viii. 

Speaking,  or  mute,  all  comelinefs  and  grace 
Attends  thee  ;  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms. 

Though  grace  is  fo  difncult  to  be  accounted  for  in 
general,  yet  there  are  two  particular  things  which 
feem  to  hold  univerfaliy  in  relation  to  it. 

The  firft  is,  "  That  there  is  no  grace  without  mo- 
tion," that  is,  without  fome  genteel  or  pleafmg  mo- 
tion, cither  of  the  whole  body  or  of  fome  limb,°or  at 
leafl:  of  fome  feature.  And  it  may  be  hence  that  Lord 
Bacon  calls  grace  by  the  name  of  decent  motion;  jufl 
as  if  they  were  equivalent  terms :  "  In  beauty,  that 
of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour ;  and  that  of 
gracious  and  decent  motion,  more  rhan  that  of  fa- 
vour." 

Virgil  in  one  place  points  out  the  majefly  of  Juno, 
and  in  another  the  graceful  air  of  Apollo,  by  only 
faying  that  they  move  ;  and  pofhbly  he  means  no  more 
when  he  makes  the  motion  of  Venns  the  principal 
thing  by  which  /Eneas  difcovers  her  under  all  her  dif- 
guifc ;  though  the  commentators,  as  ufual,  would  fain 
find  oat  a  more  dark  and  myflerious  meaning  for  it. 

All  the  beft  (laiues  are  reprefentcd  as  in  fome  aftion 
or  motion;  and  the  molt  graceful  ftatne  in  the  world 
(the  Apollo  Belvedere)  is  lb  much  fo,  that  when  one 
faces  it  at  a  little  diftance,  one  is  almoft  apt  to  imagine 
that  he  is  adually  going  to  move  on  toward  yon. 

All  graceful  heads,  even  in  the  portraits  of  the  beft 
painters,  are  in  motion;  and  very  ftrongly  on  thofe  of 
Guido  in  particular  ;  which  are  all  either  cafling  their 
looks  up  towards  heaven,  or  down  towards  the  ground, 
or  fide-way,  as  regarding  fome  objcft.  A  head  that 
is  quite  unaftive,  and  flung  flat  upon  the  canvas  (like 
the  faces  on  medals  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, or  the  Gothic  heads  before  the  revival  of  the 
arts),  will  be  fo  far  from  having  any  grace,  that  it  will 
not  even  have  any  life  in  it. 

The  fecond  obfcrvation  is,  "  that  there  can  be  n» 
grace  with  impropriety  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that 
nothing  can  be  graceful  that  is  not  adapted  to  the 
charadters  of  the  pcrfon. 

The  graces  of  a  little  lively  beauty  would  become 
ungraceful  in  a  character  of  majcfty ;  as  the  majeftic 
airs  of  an  emprefs  would  quite  drftroy  the  prettinefs 
of  the  former.  The  vivacity  that  adds  a  grace  to 
beauty  in  youth  would  give  an  additional  deformity  to 
old  age;  and  the  very  fame  airs  which  would  be 
charming  on  fome  occafions  may  be  quite  fhocking 
when  extremely  miflimcd  or  extremely  mofplaeed. 

The  infeparable  imion  of  propriety  and  grace  feems 
to  have  been  the  general  fenfc  of  mankind,  as  we  may 
gucfs from  thclanguagcs  of  fcvcral nations ;  in  which 
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Beauty,    fome  words  that  anfwcr  to  our  proper  or  becoming,  arc 

« '  ufed  indilferciuly  for  beautiful  or    graceful.     Thus, 

among  the  Greeks,  the  words  Ufiiroi  ana  Kaxtt,  and 
among  the  Romans  piilchrum  and  dccsns,  or  dici,ru7n, 
are  ufed  inJitFcrently  for  one  another. 

It  appears  wrong,  however,  lo  think  (as  fome  have 
done)  that  grace  confifts  entirely  in  propriety  ;  becaufe 
propriety  is  a  tiling  eafy  cnoiigli  to  be  undcrltood,  and 
grace  (after  all  we  can  fay  about  it)  very  difficult. 
Propriety,  therefore,  and  grace  are  no  more  one  and 
t!ic  fame  thing  than  grace  and  motion  are.  It  is  true, 
it  cannot  fublilt  without  either  :  but  then  there  feenis 
tobc  fomcthng  elfe,  which  cannot  be  explained,  that 
goes  to  the  compofition,  and  which  poflibly  may  give 
its  greatcft  force  and  pleafingncfs. 

Whatever  are  the  caiiles  of  it,  this  is  certain,  that 
grace  is  the  chief  of  all  the  conflitucnt  parts  of  beau- 
ty ;  and  fo  much  To,  that  it  fcems  to  be  the  only  one 
which  is  abfolatcly  and  univerfally  admired  :  AH  the 
reft  arc  only  relative.  One  likes  a  brunette  beauty 
better  than  a  fair  one ;  I  may  love  a  little  woman,  and 
yoa  a  large  one,  beft  ;  a  perfon  of  a  mild  temper  will 
be  fond  of  the  gentler  paflions  in  the  face,  and  one 
of  a  bolder  caft  may  choofe  to  have  more  vivacity  and 
more  vigorous  paflions  expreffid  there  :  But  grace  is 
found  in  few,  and  is  pleafing  to  all.  Grace,  like  poe- 
try, muft  be  born  with  a  perfon,  and  is  never  wholly 
to  be  acquired  by  art.  The  moft  cekbratcd  of  all  the 
ancient  painters  was  Apelles  ;  and  tl;e  moft  celebrated 
of  all  the  modern  Raphael:  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  diftinguilhing  charafter  of  each  of  them 
was  grace.  Indeed,  that  alone  could  have  given  ihem 
fo  high  a  pre-eminence  over  all  their  other  competi- 
tors, 

Grace  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lowcft  part  of 
beauty  or  colour  ;  very  little  with  (hape,  and  very 
much  with  the  paflions  ;  for  it  is  flic  who  gives  their 
higheft  zeft,  and  the  moft  delicious  part  of  their  plta- 
fingnefs  to  the  cxprciTions  of  each  of  them. 

All  the  other  parts  of  beauty  arc  pleafing  in  fome 
ilcgree,  but  grace  is  pleafingnefs  itlelf.  And  the  old 
Romans  in  general  fecm  to  have  had  this  notion  of 
it,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  original  import  of  the 
names  which  they  ufed  for  this  part  of  beauty  :  Gra- 
tia from  gratus,  or  "  pleafing ;"  and  decor  from  dii' 
tins,  or  "  becoming." 

The  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  muft  have  been 
of  this  opinion ;  when  in  fettling  their  mythology,  they 
made  the  graces  the  conftant  attendants  of  Vcn'.is  or 
the  canfc  of  love.  In  fad,  there  is  nothing  caufes  love 
fo  generally  and  fo  irrcfiftibly  as  grace..  It  is  like  the 
Ceftus  of  the  famegoddefs,  which  was  fuppofed  to  com- 
prehend every  thing  that  was  winning  and  engaging 
in  it;  and  bcfidc  all,  to  oblige  the  heart  to  love  by  a 
fecrct  and  inexplicable  force  like  that  of  fome  magic 
charm. 

She  faid,  with  awe  divine,  the  queen  of  love 
Obey'd  the  fifter  and  the  wife  of  Jove  : 
And  from  her  fragrant  breaft  the  zone  unbrac'd, 
With  various  fkill  and  high  embroidery  grac'd. 
In  this  was  every  art,  anil  every  charm. 
To  win  the  wifcft,  and  the  coldeft  warm : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  dcfire. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  flill  reviving  fire. 
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Perfuafivc  fpcech,  and  more  perfuafivc  fighs,  Ecauty. 

Silence  that  fpoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes.  ^ '^ ' 

This  on  her  hand  the  Cyprian  goddefs  laid  ; 
Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  wifli,  (lie  faid  : 
With  fmiles  ftie  took  the  charm  ;  and  fmiling  prcft 
The  pow'rfiil  Ceftus  to  her  fnowy  breaft. 

Popf,  Jl.  xiv.  256. 

Although  people  in  general  are  more  capable  of 
judging  right  of  beauty,  at  lealt  in  fome  parts  of  if, 
than  they  arc  of  moft  other  things  ;  yet  there  arc  a 
great  many  caufes  apt  to  millead  the  generality  in  their 
judgments  of  beauty.  Thus,  if  the  affedion  is  entirely 
engaged  by  any  one  oljjcft,  a  man  is  apt  to  allow  all 
perfections  to  that  perfon,  and  very  little  in  comparifon 
to  any  body  elfe  ;  or  if  they  ever  commend  others  high- 
ly, it  is  for  fome  ciicumftance  in  which  thty  bear  fome 
refeniblancc  to  their  favourite  objet't. 

Again, people  are  veryoftenmiiled  in  their  judgments, 
by  a  fimili'.ude  either  of  their  own  temper  or  perfonage 
in  others.  It  is  hence  that  a  perfon  of  a  mild  temper 
is  more  apt  to  be  pltafed  with  ihe  gentler  paflions  in 
the  face  of  his  miftrefs  ;  and  one  of  a  very  lively  turn 
would  choofe  Eiorc  of  fpirit  and  vivacity  in  his  ;  that 
little  people  arc  inclined  to  prefer  pretty  women,  and 
larger  people  majeftic  ones;  and  fo  on  in  a  great  varie- 
ty of  inftances.  This  may  be  called  falling  in  love 
with  ourftlves  at  fecond  hand  ;  and  felf-love  (whatever- 
other  love  may  be)  is  fometimes  fo  falfe-fighted,  that 
it  iTiay  make  the  moft  plain,  and  even  the  moft  difa- 
greeable  things,  feem  beautiful  and  pleafing. 

Sometimes  an  idea  of  ufefulnefs  may  give  a  turn  to 
our  ideas  of  beauty  ;  as  the  very  fame  things  arc  reck- 
oned beauties  in  a  coach -horfe  which  would  be  fo  many 
bJemiflies  in  a  race-iioiTc. 

fiut  the  greateft  and  moft  general  mifleader  of  our 
judgments,  in  relation  to  beauty,  is  cuftom,  or  the  dif- 
ferent national  taftes  for  beauty,  which  turn  chiefly  on 
the  two  lower  parts  of  it,  colour  and  form. 

It  was  from  the  molt  common  fliape  of  his  country- 
women, that  Rubens,  in  his  pidurcs,  delights  fo  much' 
in  plumpntfs  ;  not  to  give  it  a  worfe  name.  When- 
ever he  was  to  reprefent  the  moft  beautiful  women,  he 
is  fure  to  give  them  a  good  Ihare  of  corpulence.  It 
feeins  as  if  nobody  could  be  a  beauty  with  him  under 
two  hundred  weight.     His  very  graces  are  all  fat. 

But  this  inay  go  much  farther  than  mere  bulk  ;  it 
will  reach  even  to  very  great  deformities;  which  fome- 
times  grow  into  beauties,  where  they  arc  habitual 
and  general,  A  certain  Englifliman  (who  was  a  par- 
ticularly handfome  man)  in  his  travelling  over  tiic 
Alps,  was  detained  by  a  fever  in  one  of  ihofe  villages, 
where  every  grown  perfon  has  that  fort  of  fwellings  in 
the  neck  which  they  call  goitres  ;  and  of  which  fome 
arc  very  near  as  big  as  tlieir  heads.  The  firil  Sunday 
that  he  was  able,  he  went  to  their  church  (for  he  was 
a  Roman  catholic)  to  return  thanks  to  heaven  for  his 
recovery.  A  man  of  fo  good  a  figure,  and  fo  well 
dreft,  had  probably  never  before  been  within  the  walls 
of  ihat  chapel.  Every  body's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  ;  and  as  they  went  out,  they  cried  out  loud 
enough  for  him  to  hear  them,  "  O  bow  completely 
handfome  would  that  man  be,  if  he  had  but  igcilrc  ! 

In  fome  of  the  moft  military  nations  of  Africa,  no 
man  is  reckoned  handfome  that  has  not  five  or  fix  fears 
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ISeauty.  in  hb  face.  This  cuftom  might  pofllhly  at  firft  be  in- 
''  '  troduced  among  them  tomakeiiiemlefs  afraid  of  wounds 
in  that  part  in  battle:  but  however  that  was,  il  grew 
at  lafl  to  liave  ib  great  a  (liare  in  their  idea  of  beauty, 
that  they  now  cut  and  flafli  the  faces  of  their  poor  lit- 
tle infants,  in  order  to  give  them  thofe  graces,  when 
they  are  grown  up,  which  are  fo  necellary  to  win  the 
hearts  of  their  miflrefles  ;  and  which,  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  fome  jewels  or  ingots  of  gold  in  their  nofes, 
ears,  and  lips,  matt,  certainly  be  irrelKtiblc  to  the  la- 
dies of  that  country. 

The  covering  each  cheek  all  over  with  a  burning  fort 
of  red  colour,  has  long  been  looked  upon  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country  to  be  as  ncccflary  to  render  a  fine  lady's 
face  completely  beautiful,  as  thefe  fears  are  for  the 
beaux  in  Africa, 

The  natural  complexion  of  the  Italian  ladies  is  of  a 
higher  glow  than  ours  ufually  are  ;  and  yet  Mr  Addi- 
fon  is  very  juft,  in  making  a  Numidian  call  the  ladies 
of  the  fame  country  pa/e,  unripeued,  beauties. 

The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  fluflit  with  more  exalted  charms: 
The  fun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks : 
Were  yon  with  thefe,  my  prince,  you'd  foon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north  ! 

Syphax  to  Juba ;  in  Cato,  Aft  i.  Scene  4. 

The  prince  of  Anamaboo,  who  had  been  fo  long  and 
lately  fo  much  ufed  to  the  European  complexion,  yet 
faid  of  a  certain  lady  a  little  before  he  left  London, 
"  That  file  would  be  the  moll  charming  woman  in  the 
world  if  (he  was  but  a  negro." 

In  an  account  of  fome  of  the  farthefl  travels  that 
any  Europeans  have  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  we 
are  informed,  that  when  they  came  to  fome  villages 
where  probably  no  Europeans  had  ever  been  before, 
the  women  ran  frightened  and  fcreaming  from  them, 
on  taking  them  to  be  devils,  merely  on  account  of  the 
whitenefs  of  their  complexion. 

We  cannot  avoid  observing,  however,  that  heaven  is 
very  good  and  merciful  to  mankind,  even  in  making  us 
capable  of  all  this  variety  ofmiflakes.  If  every  perfon 
judged  exaflly  right  of  beauty,  every  man  that  was  in 
love  in  fuch  a  diflrift,  would  be  in  love  with  the  fame 
woman.  The  fuperior  beauty  of  each  hamlet  would 
be  the  objeft  of  the  hate  and  malice  of  all  the  reft  of 
her  ov;n  fex  in  it,  and  the  caufe  of  diffenfion  and  mur- 
ders among  all  of  the  other.  If  this  would  hold  in 
one  town,  it  would  hold  for  the  fame  reafons  in  every 
other  town  or  diflrift  ;  and  of  coarfe  there  would  be 
nothing  more  wanting  than  this  univcrfal  right  judge- 
ment of  beauty,  to  render  the  whole  world  one  conti- 
nued fcene  of  blood  and  mifery. 

But  now  that  fancy  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
beauty  than  judgment,  there  is  an  infinity  of  tafles, 
and  confequently  an  infinity  of  beauty  ;  for  to  the 
mind  of  the  lover,  fuppofed  beauty  is  full  as  good  as 
real.  Every  body  may  now  choofe  out  what  happens 
to  hit  his  own  turn  and  caft.  This  increafes  the  ex- 
tent of  beauty  vaftly,  and  makes  it  in  a  manner  univer- 
fal  :  for  there  are  but  few  people  in  comparifon  that 
are  truly  beautiful  ;  but  every  body  may  be  beautiful 
in  the  imagination  of  fome  one  or  other.  Some  may 
dcliglu  themfelvcs  in  a  black  Ikin,  and  othersin  a  white ; 


fome  in  a  gentle  natural  rofin.tfs  of  complexion,  others    Beauty, 
in  a  high  exalted  artificial  red  ;  fome  nations  in  waifls         II 
difproporticnably  large,  and  another  in  waifls  as  difpro-  Pebrycia.^ 
portiouably  fmall.     In   Ihort,  the  mofl  oppofite  things         " 
imaginable  may  each  be   looked  iipon  as  beautiful  in 
whole  different  countries,  or  by  different  people  in  the 
fame  country. 

We  fhonl'd  perhaps  make  a  diflinftion  here  again,  as 
to  the  two  former  parts  of  beauty  and  the  two  latter. 
Fancy  has  much  more  to  do  in  the  articles  of  form  and 
colour  than  in  thofe  of  the  pailions  and  grace.  The 
good  pafEons,  as  they  are  vifible  on  the  face,  are  ap- 
parent goodnefs  ,  and  that  mufl  be  generally  amiable  : 
and  true  grace,  wherever  it  appears  to  any  degree, 
one  fhould  think  mufl  be  pleafing  to  every  human  crea- 
ture ;  or  perhaps  this  may  never  appear  in  the  women 
of  any  nation,  where  the  men  are  grown  fo  favage  and 
brutal  as  to  have  loft  all  lafle  for  it. 

Yet  even  as  to  grace  itfelf,  nnder  the  notion  of 
pleafmgnefs,  it  may  become  almofl  univcrfal,  and  be 
as  fubjeft  to  the  dominion  of  fancy  as  any  of  the  lefs 
fignificant  parts  of  beauty.  A  parent  can  fee  gemeel- 
ncfs  in  the  mofl  aukward  child  perhaps  that  ever  was 
born  ;  and  a  perfon  who  is  truly  in  love,  will  be  pleafed 
with  every  motion  and  air  of  the  perfon  beloved  ;  which 
is  the  mofl  diftinguifliing  character  that  belongs  to 
grace.  It  is  true,  this  is  all  a  miflaken  grace ;  but  as  to 
that  particular  perfon,  it  has  all  the  effedts  of  the  true. 

Beauty,  in  architedture,  painting,  and  other  arts, 
is  the  harmony  and  juftnefs  of  the  whole  compofition 
taken  together. 

BEAUVAIS,  an  epifcopal  city  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  capital  of  the  Beauvoifis.  The  cathedral  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  fine 
architcdture.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  relics,  and 
a  library  of  curious  books.  There  are  feveral  other 
churches,  among  which  is  one  dedicated  to  St  Stephen, 
remarkable  for  its  curious  windows.  The  town  was  ia- 
efTeftually  befieged  by  the  Englifli  in  1443,  ^nd  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  In 
this  lafl  fiege  the  women  flgnalized  ihemfelves  under 
the  condudl  of  Jeane  Hachette,  who  fet  up  a  flandard 
yet  preferved  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins.  The  Duke 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege;  and  in  memory  of  the 
womens  exploits,  they  walk  firll  in  proccfUon  on  the 
lothof  July,  the  anniverfary  of  their  deliverance.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  good  trade  in  beautiful  tapeflry. 
Beauvais  is  fituated  on  the  river  Therin,  in  E.  Long. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  49.  26. 

Beauvais,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper  Languedoc, 
feated  on  the  river  Tefcou.  E.  Long.  i.  43.  N.  Lat. 
44.  2. 

BEAUVIN,  a  city  of  Burgundy  in  France,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  JO.  N.  Lat.  47. 

BEAU  VOIR  fur  Mer,  a  maritime  town  of  Poidlon, 
in  France,  with  the  title  of  Marquifate.  W.  Long.  i. 
5.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

BEAUVOISIS,  a  territory  of  France,  formerly  part 
of  Picardy,  but  now  of  the  Ille  of  France.  Beauvais  is 
the  capital. 

BEBELINGUEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtcmburg,  feated  on  a  lake  from  which 
proceeds  the  river  Worm.  E.  Long.  9.  8.  N.  Lat. 
48.45. 

BEBRYCIA,    (anc.  gcog.),  and  ancient  name  of 
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Bee       Bithynia,  fo  called  from  the  Bebryces  its  inhabitants. 

II         The  Bebryces  were  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Thra- 

.    Beck,     cians,  viz.  the  Bithyni  and  Tliyni  ;  from  whom,  in 

'■  proccfs  of  time,  the  country  took  the  name  of  Bithj- 

nia.     See  Bithynia. 

EEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  feated  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  52.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

BKCAH,  orBEKAH,  a  Jewilh  coin,  being  half  a 
flickcl.  In  Dr  Arbuthnot's  table  of  reductions,  the 
bekah  amounts  to  15;  id.  in  Dr  Prideaux's  computa- 
tion to  13.  6d.  Every  Ifraelite  paid  an  hundred  bckahs 
a  head  annually  for  the  fiipport  of  tlie  temple. 

BECALM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  figniiies  to  appeafe, 
-^  to  allay. 

Becalm,  in  the  fea  language.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  be 
becalmed,  when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  till  the 
fails. 

BECANOR,  a  town  of  India,  in  Afia,  feated  on 
the  river  Ganges,  in  E.  Long.  83.  5.  N.  Lat.  27.  40. 

BECCABUN'GA,  brook:  ime  ;  the  trivial  name  of 
3  fpecies  of  veronica.     See  Veronica. 

BECCLES,  a  large  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
in  E.  Long.  i.  ?o.  N.  Lat.  52.  3S. 

BECHER  (John  Joachim),  a  celebrated  chemift, 
was  born  at  Spires,  in  1645.  He  was  conncfted  vvith 
the  mod  learned  men  in  Europe ;  and  the  emperor,  the 
eleftors  of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  and  other  perfons  of 
high  rank,  furnidied  him  with  the  meansof  makingex- 
perimcnts  in  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  medicine, 
andchemillry.  As  his  thoughts  were  veryjudiciousand 
uncommon  with  refpcJl  to  ceconomy  and  to  increafing 
ther.-venues  of  a  (late,  he  was  invited  10  Vienna,  where 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  cftablilhmeni  of  feveral 
manufaclurts,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  India 
company  ;  but  the  jcaloufy  of  fome  of  the  minifters  oc- 
cafioned  his  difgrace  and  ruin.  He  was  not  lefs  un- 
happy at  Mentz,  Munich,  and  Wurtzburg  ;  which  de- 
termined him  to  go  to  Haerlem,  where  he  invented  a 
machine  for  working  a  great  quantity  of  filk  in  a  little 
time,  and  with  few  hands  :  but  new  misfortunes  made 
him  come  to  England,  and  he  died  at  London  in  i63j. 
He  wrote  many  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  PhyficaSubtirraiica,  which  was  reprinted  at  Lcipfic  in 
1703,  and  in  17^9,  in  o«5tavo,  with  a  fmall  treatife,  by 
E.  Stahl,  inti:led  Specimen  Becheriaiiiu/i.  2.  Expsri- 
mtutumchymicum  novuvi,  Svo.  3.  CharaCier  pro  No- 
titia  Ltngiiarum  iiniverJaH.  4.  hijiitutionei  Chymcte, 
fill  Manududio  ad  Philofophiitm  Hermeticam,  410. 
J.  InjUtiitiones  Chymica  prodronne,  l2mo,  6.  Exp;- 
rltnentum  novum  ac  curiofitm  de  Mincra  armaria  per- 
p;tua,  &c. 

BECHIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  a  circle  of  the 
fame  name.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  General  Be- 
<iaoi  in  1619.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Laufnics,  in 
E.  Lona;.  ij.  12.  N.   Lat.  49.  14. 

BECK,  or  Beke,  a  word  which  imports  a  fmall 
ftream  of  water  ilfuing  from  fome  burn  or  fpring. 
Yiencc  Hell  bicki,  little  brooks  in  the  rot'gh  and  wild 
mountains  about  Richmond  near  Lancafhire,  fo  called 
on  account  of  their  ghaftlinefs  and  depth. 

Bfck  is  chiefly  uicd  among  us  in  the  corapofiiion  of 
names  of  places  originally  fituated  on  rivulets :  hence 
Walbcck,  Bournbeck,  &c.  The  Germans  ufc  ieck  in 
the  iarac  manner.. 
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BECK,  (D:.vid)  an  eminent  portrait-jiaintcr,  was  Fed:, 
born  at  Arnhcim  in  Guclderland  in  1621,  and  became  ^'^^^^^- 
a  dilciple  of  Vandyck  ;  from  whom  he  acquired  a  fine 
manner  of  penciling,  and  that  fwcet  rtyle  of  colouring 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  great  mafler  and  to  all  the 
difciples  trained  up  under  his  dirct5lion.  He  poireifed 
befides,  that  freedom  of  hand,  and  readinefs,  or  rathtr 
rapidity  of  execution,  for  whicli  Vandyck  was  fo  re- 
markably famous  ;  and  King  Charles  I.  when  he  ob- 
ferved  the  expeditious  manner  of  Beck's  painting,  was 
fo  exceedingly  furprifed,  that  he  told  Beck,  it  was  his 
opinion,  he  could  paint  if  he  was  riding  poft.  He  was 
appointed  portrait-painter  and  chamberlain  to  Qiieen 
Chrillina  of  Sweden  ;  and  by  her  recommendation, 
mofb  of  the  illullrious  perfons  in  Europe  fat  to  him  for 
their  pidiircs.  He  was  agreeable,  handlbme,  and  po- 
lite, and  lived  in  the  highefl  favour  with  his  royal  mi- 
flrefs  :  but,  having  an  earneft  defire  to  vifit  his  friends 
in  Holland,  and  leaving  the  court  of  Sweden  much 
againit  the  Qjieen's  inclination,  fhe  apprehended  that 
he  intended  never  to  return  ;  and,  as  he  died  foon  af- 
ter at  the  Hague,  it  was  fufpefted  that  he  was  poifon- 
ed.  This  happened  in  1656,  when  he  was  aged  only 
35  years. — A  very  fingular  adventure  liappened  to  this 
painter  as  he  travelled  through  Germany,  which  feems 
not  unworthy  of  being  recited.  He  was  fuddenly  and 
violently  taken  ill  at  the  inn  where  lie  lodged,  and  was 
laid  out  as  a  corpfe,  feeming  to  all  appearance  quite 
dead.  His  valets  exprcfled  the  flrongell  marks  of  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  their  mailer,  and  while  they  fat  belide 
his  bed,  they  drank  very  freely,  by  way  of  confolation. 
At  lafl  one  of  tliem,  who  grew  much  intoxicated,  faid 
to  his  companions,  our  maflcr  was  fond  of  his  glafs 
while  he  was  alive,  and  out  of  gratitude  let  us  give  him 
a  glafs  now  he  is  dead.  As  the  refl  of  the  fervants  af- 
fented  to  the  propofal,  he  raifed  up  the  head  of  his 
mafler  and  endeavoured  to  pour  fome  of  the  liquor  into 
his  mouth.  By  tlie  fragrance  of  the  wine,  or  probably 
by  a  fmall  quantity  that  imperceptibly  got  down  his 
throat,  Beck  opened  his  eyes;  and  the  fervant  being 
exceflively  drunk,  and  forgetting  that  his  mailer  was 
confidered  as  dead,  compelled  him  to  fwallow  what 
wine  remained  in  the  glafs.  The  painter  gradually  re- 
vived, and  by  proper  management  and  care  recovered 
perfectly,  and  efcapcd  a  premature  interment — How 
highly  the  works  of  this  mafler  were  efleemed,  may 
appear  from  the  many  marks  of  diflindion  and  honour 
which  were  fhown  him  ;  for  he  received  from  different 
princes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fnigular  merit, 
nine  gold  chains,  and  feveral  medals  of  gold  of  a  large 
fize. 

BECKET  (Thomas),  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  12th  century.  The 
ftory  of  his  birth  is  as  extraordinary  as  tliat  of  his  life. 
It  is  related,  that  his  father  Gilbert  Becket,  fome  time 
fheriffof  London,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalcm, 
where  being  furprifed  and  enflavcd  by  a  party  of  Sa- 
racens, his  mailer's  daughter  fell  in  love  with  him  ;  and 
that  when  he  made  his  efcape,  .lie  followed  him  to  Lon- 
don. So  fingular  an  inflance  of  lieroic  affection  llruck 
him  ;  and  after  confulting  with  fome  bifliops,  he  bap- 
tized her  by  the  name  of  MatilJa,  and  married  her  ; 
from  which  marriage  proceeded  the  haughty  Thomas 
Ucckct,     Being  raifed  »  the  archbiiliopric^  he  began 
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Becket.     the  great  djfpvnc  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre, 

* « '  and  lided  with  the  pope  :  at  which  King  Henry  II. 

was  greatly  offended  ;  and  calling  an  aflcmbiy  ot  the 
bifliops  at  Weltminfter,  offered  fix  articles  againlt papal 
enGroachments,  which  he  urged  Becket  to  alFent  to. 
Becket,  at  the  importunities  of  feveral  lords,  figned 
them  ;  but  relapling,  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  as  a 
traitor  ;  upon  which  he  fled  into  Flanders.     The  king 
baniflied  all  his  relations,  and  Becket  excommunicated 
all  his  oppofers.     At  laft,  after  feven  years,  by  the  in- 
tercellion  of  the  French  king  and  the  pope,  he  return- 
ed ;  but  refufed  to  abfolve  thefe  billiops  and  others  he 
had  excommunicated  :  whereupon  the  king  grew  enra- 
ged ;  and  is  reported  to  have  dropped  thefe  expreffions : 
■"  That  he  was  an  unhappy  prince,  who  maintained  a 
great  number  of  lazy  inlignilicant  perfons  about  him, 
none  of  whom  had  gratitude  or  fpirit  enough  to  re- 
venge him  on  a  fingle  infolent  prelate  who  gave  him  fo 
much   dilturbance."      Thefe  words   of  the  king  put 
four  gentlemen  of  his  court  on  forming  a  dcfign  againfl; 
the  archbiiliop's  life,  which  they  executed  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Canterbury,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber 1 1 71.     They  endeavoured  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
church  ;  but  finding  they  could  not   do  this  without 
difficulty,  killed  him  there.    The  alTaflins  being  afraid 
they  had  gone  too  far,  durfl:  not  return  to  the  king's 
court   at   Normandy,    but    retired    to  Knarcfburgh  in 
Yorkfhirc  ;  where  every  body  avoided  their  company, 
hardly  any  perfon   even  choofing  to  eat  or  drink  with 
them.     They   at  length  took  a  voyage  to  Rome,  and 
being   admitted    to  penance  by  pope  Alexander    III. 
ihey  went  to  Jerufalem  ;  v.'here,  according  to  the  pope's 
-order,  they  Ipent  their  lives  in  penitential  aufteriiies, 
and  died  in  the  Black  Mountain.    They  were  buried  at 
Jerufalem,  without  the  church  doer  belonging  to  the 
Templars.      King   Henry    was,    or    affected    to    be, 
much  diflurbed  at  the  the  news  of  Becket's  death,  and 
difpatched    an    embaffy    to   Rome    to    clear    himfelf 
from   the   imputation  of  being  the  caufe  of  it.     Im- 
mediately all  divine  offices  ceafed  in  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, and  tliis  for  a  year,  excepting  nine  days  ;  at  the 
end  of  which,  by  order  of  the  pope,  it  was  reconfecra- 
ted.     Two  years  after,  Becket  was  canonized  ;  and 
the  following  year,  Henry  returning  to  England,  went 
to  Canterbury,  where  he  did  penance  as  a  tcftimony  of 
liis  regret  for  the  murder  of  Becket.     Wiien  he  came 
within  light  of  the  church  where  the  arclibifliop  was 
buried,  he  alighted  off  his  horfe,  and  walked  barefoot, 
in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,    till  he  came  to  Becket's 
tomb  ;  where,  after  he  had  proflrated  himfelf  and  pray- 
ed for  a  conliderable  time,  he  fubmiited  to  be  fcour- 
ged  by  the  monks,  and  palFed  all  that  day  and  night 
without  any  refrelhment,  and  kneeling  upon  the  bare 
ftone.     In  1221  Becket's  body  was  taken  up,  50  years 
after  his  murder,  in  the  prefence  of  king  Henry  III. 
and  a  great  concourfe  of  the  nobility  and  others,  and 
depolited  in  a  rich  fltrine,  crefted  at  the  expencc  of 
Stephen  Langton  arclibiihop  of  Canterbury,  which  was 
foou  vifited  from  all  parts,  and  enriched  with  the  mod 
coftly  gitts  and  offerings  ;  and  the  miracles  faid  to  be 
wrought  at  his  tomb  were  fo  numerous,  that  Gervafe 
of  Canterbury  tells  us,  there  were  two  large  volumes 
of  them  kept  in  that  church.     The  monks  ufed  to 
raife  his  body  every  year  ;   and  the  day  on  which  this 
ceremony  was  performed,  which  was  called  the  day  of 
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his  tranjlathn,  was  a  general  holiday  r  every  ycth  year    Becket, 
there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honour,  which    lie>:king- 
lalled  15  days:  plenary  indulgences  were  then  granted  .    ^'""' 
to  all  that  vifited  his  tomb;  and  100,000  pilgrims  have 
been  regiflered  at  a  time  in  Canterbury.     The  devo- 
tion towards  him  had  quite  effaced  in  that  towii  the 
adoration  of  the  Deity  ;  nay,   even  that  of  the  Virgin. 
At  God's  altar,   for  inflance,  there  were  offered  in  one 
year  3  1.  2s.  6d.  at  the  Virgin's,  63I.  5s.  6d.  at  St  Tho- 
mas's, 832I.  I2S.  3d.     But  next  year  the  difpropor- 
tion  was  ilill  greater:  there  was  not  a  penny  offered  at 
God's  altar  ;   the  Virgin's  gained  only  4  1.  is.  8d.  but 
St  Thomas  had  got  for  his  ihare  954I.  6s.    3d.   Louis 
Vn.  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  mira- 
culous tomb,  and  had  bellowed  on  the  (hrine  a  jewel 
which  was  eilecmed  the  richeftin  Chriftendom.  Henry 
VIII.  to   whom  it  may   eafily  be  imagined  how  ob- 
noxious a  faint  of  this  charader  behoved  to  appear, 
and  how  much  contrary  to  all  his  projects  for  degra- 
ding the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  not  only  pil- 
laged   the   rich   ihrine   dedicated  to  St  Thomas,    but 
made  the  faint  himfelf  be  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and 
be  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor  :  he  ordered  his 
name  to  be  llruck  out  of  the  calender  ;   the  office  for 
his  teftival  to  be  expunged  from  all  breviaries;  and  his 
bones  to  be  burnt,  and  the  allies  thrown  in  the  air. 
From  Mr  Thomas  Warton  we  learn,  that  Becket  was 
the  fubjeifl  of  poetical  legends.    The  Lives  of  the  Saints 
in  vcrfe,  inBcnnct's  library  (Numb.  CLXV.),  contain 
his  martyrdom  and  tranilation.      This   manufcript  is 
fuppofcd  to  be  of  the  14th  century.     The  fame  inge- 
nious writer  informs  us,  from  Perer  de  Elois,  that  the 
palace  of  Becket  was  perpetually  filled  with  biffiops 
highly  accomplifficd  in  literature,  who  palTed  their  time 
there  in  reading,    difputing,  and  deciding  important 
queflions  of  the  ftate.     "  Thefe  prelates,  though  men 
of  the  world,  were  a  fociety  of  fcholars ;  yet  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofc  who  frequented  the  univerfui'es,  in 
which  nothing  was  taught  but  words  and  fyllables,  un- 
profitable fubtletics,  elementary  fpeculations,  and  trifling 
diftinftions.     De  Blois  was  himfelf  eminently  learned, 
and  one  of  the  moll  diflinguilhed  ornaments  of  Beck- 
et's attendants.     We  know  that  John  of  Salifbury,  his 
intimate  friend,  the  companion  of  his  exile,  and  the 
writer  of  his  life,  was  fcarccly  exceeded  by  any  man  of 
his  time  for  his  knowledge  in  philological  and  polite 
literature." 

BECKINGHAM  (Charles),  an  Englifli  dramatic 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  linen-draper  in  London,  and 
born  in  1699.  He  was  educated  at  that  great  nurfery 
of  learning  Merchant-Taylor's  fchool,  under  the  learned 
Dr  Smith,  where  he  made  a  very  great  proficiency  in 
all  his  fludies,  and  gave  the  ftrongcfi;  teilinionials  of 
very  extraordinary  abilities.  In  poetry  more  particu- 
larly he  very  early  difcovered  an  nncomm.on  genius,  twa 
dramatic  pieces  of  his  writing  being  reprefcnted  on  the 
Itagc  before  he  had  completed  his  2Gth  year  :  and 
thofe  not  fuch  as  required  the  lealt  indulgence  or  al- 
lowance on  account  of  his  years  ;  but  fuch  as  bore  evi- 
dence to  a  boldiiefs  of  fentiment,  an  accuracy  of  dic- 
tion, an  ingenuity  ot  conduft,  and  a  maturity  of  judge- 
ment, which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  much  more 
ripened  age.  The  titles  of  his  plays,  both  of  which 
are  tragedies,  are,  i.  Henry  JV.  of  France.  2.  Scipio 
//fricaiius.    At  the  reprcfcntation  of  the  laft  mentioned    • 
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piece,  which  inJccd  was  the  firfl  he  wrote,  his  fchool- 
maikrDr  Smith,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  dillinction  and 
regard  to  the  merit  ot  liis  pupil,  gave  all  his  boys  a 
holiday  on  the  afternoon  of  the  authoi  's  benefit,  in  or- 
der to  afford  an  opportunity  to  fuch  of  them  as  pleafed 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  their  fchool-fellow  on 
that  occal'ion.  Befides  thefe  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote 
fevcril  other  poems  :  but  his  genius  was  not  permitted 
any  very  long^  period  to  expand  itfclf  in  ;  for  he  died 
on  the  i8th  of  February  1730,  in  the  32d  year  of  his 

age- 

BECKUM,  a  town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Munfler,  in 
Germany,  feated  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Verfe,  in  E. 
Long.  8.  iS.  N.  Lat.  51.  46. 

BECSANCIL,  anciently  Bithynia,  a  province  of 
Katoiia  in  .Aila  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black 
Sea  ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  on  thefouth, 
by  Natolia  Proper  ;  andontheeaft,  by  the  province  of 
Bolli.     The  principal  town  is  BurCa. 

BECTASSE,  an  order  or  feet  of  religious  among  the 
Turks,  denominated  from  their  founder  BeCh/h, 
preacher  to  Sultan  Amurath.  All  the  janizaries  be- 
longing to  the  Porte  are  of  the  religion  of  BeclaiFc,  be- 
ing even  faid  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 
founder  of  this  fed.  The  habit  of  the  BcAalle  is 
white  :  on  their  heads  they  wear  white  caps  of  fcveral 
pieces,  with  turbans  of  wool  twifled  rope  falhion.  They 
obfcrve  conftanily  the  hour  of  prayer,  vvhich  they  per- 
form in  their  own  aircmblies,  and  make  frequent  de- 
clarations of  the  unity  of  God. 

E^D,  a  convenience  for  ftretching  and  compohng 
the  body  on,  for  eafe.  reft,  or  lleep,  confifling  general- 
ly of  feathers  inciofcd  in  a  tickcn  cafe.  There  are  va- 
rieties of  b-ds,  as  a  ftanding-bcd,  a  fettec-bed,  a  tent- 
bed,  a  trucklc-bcd,  &c. 

It  was  univcrfiUy  the  praRicc,  in  the  firft  ages,  for 
mankind  to  flecp  upon  fkins  of  bcafts.  It  was  origi- 
nilly  rhc  cuflom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
particularly  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  the 
Roman  invafion  ;  and  thefe  fkins  were  fpread  on  the 
fljor  of  their  apartments.  Afterwards  they  were  chan- 
ged for  loofe  ruilies  and  heather,  as  the  Welch  a  few 
years  ago  lay  on  the  former,  and  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  flecp  on  the  latter  to  this  prcfcnt  moment.  In 
proccfs  of  time  the  Romans  fuggeifcd  to  the  interior 
Britons  the  ufe,  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
fupplied  them  with  the  means,  of  the  neater  conveni- 
cncy  of  ftraw  beds.  The  beds  of  the  *  Roman  gentry 
at  this  period  were  generally  filled  with  feathers,  and 
thufe  of  the  inns  with  the  foft  down  of  reeds.  But  for 
many  ages  the  beds  of  the  Italians  had  been  conflantly 
compofed  of  ftraw  ;  it  ftill  formed  thofc  of  the  folditrs 
and  officers  at  the  conqucft  of  Lancafhire  ;  and  Irom 
both,  the  BritilTi  Icarut  their  ufr.  But  it  appears 
to  have  been  nken  up  only  by  the  genilrmen,  as  the 
common  Welch  had  their  beds  thinly  ftutied  with  nilhes 
as  late  as  the  coTclifum  of  the  12th  century  ;  and  with 
the  gentlemen  it  coutiuned  may  ages  afterwards. 
Straw  was  ufed  even  in  the  Royal  Chambers  of  Eng- 
land as  late  as  the  clr.fe  of  the  13th.  Moil  of  the  pea- 
fants  about  Mancheftcr  lie  on  chafT  at  prcfeni,  as  do 
likcwife  the  common  people  all  over  Scotland  :  In  the 
Highlands  heath  alfo  is  very  generally  ufed  as  bedding 
even  by  the  gentry ;  and  the  repofc  on  a  heath  bed  has 
4ccn  celebrated  by  travellers  as  a  peculiar  luxury,  fu- 
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perior  to  that  yielded  by  down  :  In  France  and  Italy,       I5ed. 

flraw  beds  remain  general  to  this  day.     But    after  the  ' '^ ' 

.above  period,  beds  were  no  longer  fuffered  to  reft  up- 
on the  ground.  The  better  mode,  that  had  anciently 
prevailed  in  the  eaft,  and  long  before  been  introduced 
into  Italy,  was  adopted  in  Britain  ;  and  they  were  now 
mounted  on  pedeltalsf.  This,  however,  was  equally -f  Gen.  xllx. 
confined  to  the  gentlemen.  The  bed  ftill  continued  on 
the  floor  among  the  common  people.  And  the  grois 
cuftom,  tliat  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning,  was 
retained  by  the  lower  Britons  to  tl.e  lafl  ;  and  thefe 
ground-beds  were  laid  along  the  walls  of  their  houfcs, 
and  formed  one  common  dormitory  for  all  the  members 
of  the  family.  The  failiion  continued  univcrfally  among 
the  inferior  ranks  of  the  Welch  within  tliefc  four  or  five 
ages,  and  with  the  more  uncivilized  part  of  the  High- 
landers down  to  our  own  times.  And  even  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Mancheftcr,  in  the  neighbouring  Buxton, 
and  within  thefe  60  or  70  years,  the  perfons  that  re- 
paired to  the  bath  are  all  faid  to  have  flept  in  one  long 
chamber  together  ;  the  upper  part  being  allotted  to  the 
ladies,  and  the  lower  to  the  gentlemen,  and  only  par- 
titioned from  each  otlier  by  a  curtain. 

Dining- BeUjUB us  tricliniarh,  or  difcubitoriii s ,  that 
whereon  the  ancients  lay  at  meals.  The  dining  or  dif- 
cubitory  beds  were  four  or  five  feet  high.  Three  of 
thefe  beds  were  ordinarily  ranged  by  a  fquare  tabic 
(wh'jnce  both  the  table  and  the  room  where  they  eac 
were  called  triciinhim)  in  inch  a  manner,  thai  one  of 
the  fides  of  the  table  remained  open  and  acccllible  to 
the  waiters.  Each  bed  would  hold  three  or  four,  rarely 
five  perfons.  Thefe  beds  were  unknown  before  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  M'ar:  the  Romans,  till  then,  fat  down  to 
eat  on  plain  wooden  benches,  in  imitation  ot  the  heroes 
of  Homer,  or,  as  Varro  exprcfTes  it,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Cretans,  Scipio  Africanus 
firft  m.dc  an  innovation  :  he  had  brought  from  Car- 
thage fome  of  thefe  little  beds  called  pnnicani,  or  <jr- 
chaici ;  being  of  a  wood  cominon  enough,  very  low, 
fluffed  only  with  ftraw  or  hay,  and  covered  with  goats 
or  flieeps  fkins,  hxd'ui'u peUlbus  jlrati.  In  reality,  there 
was  no  great  difference,  as  to  delicacy,  between  thefe 
new  beds  and  the  ancient  benches;  but  the  cuftom  of 
frequent  bathing,  vvhich  began  then  to  obtain,  by  fbft- 
ening  and  relaxing  the  body,  put  men  on  trying  to  reft 
then  f'clves  n.ore  commodioufly  by  lying  along  than  by 
fitting  down.  For  the  ladies,  it  did  not  fecm  at  firfl 
confiflent  with  their  modcfty  to  adopt  the  mode  of  ly- 
ing ;  accordingly  thi  y  kept  to  the  old  cuftom  all  tlic 
time  o(  the  commonwealth  ;  but,  from  the  firft  Carfars, 
they  eat  on  their  beds.  For  the  youth,  who  had  roc 
yet  pit  on  the  toga  virilis,  they  were  long  kept  to  the 
ancient  difcipline.  When  they  were  admitted  to  table, 
ih<y  only  fat  on  the  edge  of  the  beds  of  their  nearcft 
relations.  Never,  fays  Suetonius,  did  the  youpig  Cae* 
firs,  Caius  and  Lucius,  cat  at  the  table  ofAugullus; 
but  they  were  fet  ///  it/10  loco,  or,  as  Tacitus  cxprcflts 
it,  ad  tcOi  fulcra.  From  the  grcateft  fimpliciiy,  the 
Romans  by  degrees  carried  their  dining-beds  to  the 
moft  furpriling  ma;niificcncc.  Pliny  afTures  us,  it  was 
no  new  thing  to  f i  c  them  covered  over  with  plates  of 
filver,  adorned  with  the  foftelt  mats,  and  the  richeft 
coinuerpanes.  Lampridius,  fpcaking  of  Hcliogabulus, 
fays,  he  had  beds  offolid  i\\\cr,  fotido  argetito  hahiut 
Udos  ir  tricliiiiaiis,  ir  cubiculares,  Wc  may  add, 
P  that 
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Bed,      that  Pompey,  in  his  third  triumph,  brought  in  beds  of 
IJeda.     gold.- — The  Romans  had  alfo  beds  whereon  they  ftu- 
'■'~~^'       '  died,  and  beds  whereon  the  dead  were  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile. 

Bed- Moulding,  in  architefture,  a  term  ufed  for 
thofe  members  of  a  corniche  which  are  placed  below 
the  coronet  ;  and  now  ufually  confifts  of  an  ogee,  a 
lift,  a  large  boultine,  and  another  lift  under  ihc  co- 
ronet. 

Bto  cfjuftice,  in  the  French  cufloms,  a  throne  up- 
on which  the  king  is  feated  when  he  goes  to  the  parlia- 
ment. The  king  never  holds  a  bed  of  juflice  unlefs  for 
affairs  that  concern  the  ftate,  and  then  all  the  ofhcers 
of  parliament  are  clothed  in  fcarlet  robes. 

Bed  of  the  Carriage  of  a  Great  Gun,  a  thick  plank, 
that  lies  under  the  piece  j  being,  as  it  were,  the  body 
cf  the  carriage. 

Bed,  in  mafonry,  a  courfe  or  range  offlones  ;  and 
the  joint  of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between  two  flones, 
placed  over  each  other. 

Bed,  in  gardening,  fquare  or  oblong  pieces  of 
ground  in  a  garden,  raifed  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  wherein  they  fow  feeds 
or  plant  roots. 

Hoi-Bed.     See  Hor-Bcd. 

Lords  of  the  BED-Chamhcr,  in  the  Brltifli  court,  are 
12  noblemen  who  attend  in  their  turns,  each  a  month  ; 
during  which  time  they  lie  in  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
and  wait  on  him  when  he  dines  in  private.  Their  la- 
lary  is  iooo\.  per  amiutn. 

BEDA,  commonly  called  Venerable  Bede,  one  of  the 
moflancient  Engliflihiflorians,  wasbornintheyear672, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weremouih,  in  the  bifliopric 
of  Durham.  He  was  educated  by  the  abbot  Beuedift 
in  the  monaltery  of  St  Peter,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Wyre.  At  the  age  of  19  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  pritfl  in  the  year  702.  About  this  time  he  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sergius  ;  but  there  is  no  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  believe  that  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  the  year  731  he  publiflied  his  Eccleliafiical  Hiflory  ; 
a  work  of  fo  much  merit,  notwithllanding  the  legenda- 
ry tales  it  contains,  that  it  were  alone  fuiKcient  to  im- 
mortalize the  author.  He  died  in  the  year  735  of  a  lin- 
gering confumption,  probably  occ.ifioned  by  a  ftden- 
r'ary  "life,  and  a  long  uninterrupted  application  to  flu- 
dy  and  literary  compofitions,  of  which  he  left  an  in- 
credible number.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  ofhis 
convent  at  Jarrow  ;  but  his  bones  were  afterwardsre- 
movcd  to  Durham,  and  there  dcpofitcd  in  the  fame 
coiKn  with  thofe  of  St  Cuthbert.  Bede  was  undoubt- 
edly a  fmgular  phenomenon  in  an  ignorant  and  illiterate 
age.  His  learning,  for  the  times,  was  extenfive,  his 
application  incredible,  his  piety  exemplary,  and  his 
modefly  exceffive.  He  was  uiiiverf.illy  admired,  con- 
falted,  and  efteemed,  during  his  life  ;  and  his  writings 
are  defcrvedly  conlidered  as  the  (bnndation  of  Englilh 
ecclefiaflical  hiftory.  His  language  is  neither  elegant 
nor  pure,  but  perfuicuous  and  ealy. — All  his  works  are 
in  Latin,  The  fi'rft  general  collcaion  of  them  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1544,  in  three  volumes  in  folio. 
They  were  printed  again  at  the  fame  place  in  1554,  in 
eight  volumes.  They  were  alfo  publillie d  in  the  fame 
lize  and  number  of  volumes  at  Bafil  in  1563,  reprinted 
at  Cologne  in  1612,  and  at  the  fame  place  in  16S8. 
Bcfides  this  general  colleftion^  there  arc  feycral  of  his 


compofitions,  which  have  been  printed  fcparately,  or     EedaH- 
amongft  the  colleftions  of  the  writings  of  ancient  au-         II 
thors  ;  and  there   are  feveral  manufcripts  afcribed  to  ,.J^f5!__» 
him,  which  are  preferved  in  the  different  libraries  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

BEDALL,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
iliire.  Through  this  town  pafles  a  Roman  caufeway 
to  Richmond,  Barnard -caflle,  &c.  The  parts  adja- 
cent are  noted  for  hunting  and  road  horfes.  W.  Long. 
31.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

BEDARIEUX,  orBEC  D'ARiEUx,a  town  of  Lan- 
guedoc  in  France,  feated  in  the  river  Obe,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  29. 

BEDEL.     See  Beadle. 

Bedel,  a  fmall  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
Ihire,  feated  on  a  little  brook,  in  W.  Long.  i.  30.  N. 
Lat.  54.  30. 

BEDELL  (Dr  William),  a  learned  prelate,  born 
in  Ellex  in  1570.  He  went  with  Sir  Henry  Woiton 
the  Englifti  ambalfador  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  as 
his  chaplain,  in  1604;  and  continuing  eight  years  in 
that  city,  contrafted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
famous  father  Paul,  of  whom  he  learned  Iialian  fowell 
as  to  tranflate  the  Englifh  Common-Prayer  Book  intO' 
that  language  :  in  return  he  drew  up  an  Engliili  gram- 
mar for  Father  Paul,  who  declared  he  had  learned  more 
from  him  in  all  parts  of  divinity  than  from  any  one 
befide.  He  was  accordingly  much  concerned  when 
Bedell  left  Venice  ;  and  at  liis  departure  prefented  hira 
with  his  piifture,  the  MS.  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  his  Hiftory  of  the  Interdift  and  Inquili- 
tion,  with  other  literary  dojiations.  In  1629,  he  ob- 
tained the  bifliopric  of  Kilmoreand  Adragh  in  Ireland  ; 
and  finding  thefc  diocefes  in  great  difordcr,  applied 
himfelf  vigoroufly  to  reform  the  abuiijs  there.  He 
was  no  perfecutor  of  Papills,  but  laboured  with  great 
fuccefs  to  convert  the  better  fort  of  the  Popifli  clergy  : 
he  procured  an  Irifli  tranflation  of  the  common-prayer 
Book,  which  he  caufed  to  be  read  in  his  cathedral 
every  Sunday  ;  and  the  New  Teftament  having  been 
tranllated  by  Archbifliop  Daniel,  he  procured  one  of 
the  Old  Telfament ;  which  he  having  been  prevented 
from  printing  himfelf,  v\'as  afterwards  executed  .nt  the 
expcncc  of  the  great  Mr  Robert  Boyle.  He  publiflied, 
in  1624,  a  controverfial  book  againft  the  Roman-ca- 
tholics, which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales ; 
and  aflifted  the  archbilhop  of  Spalatro  in  fininiing  his,  - 
famous  work  De  Rcpublica  Eccltfiaflica. — When  the 
bloody  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland  in  Oft.  1641,  the 
bifliop  at  firft  did  not  feel  the  violence  of  its  efTcds ;  for 
the  very  rebels  had  conceived  a  great  veneration  for 
him,  and  they  declared  he  Ihould  be  the  lalt  Englilh- 
man  they  would  drive  out  of  Ireland.  His  was  the 
only  honfe  in  the  county  of  Cavan  that  was  unviola- 
ted,  and  it  was  filled  with  the  people  who  fled  to  him 
for  flielier.  About  the  middle  of  December,  however, 
the  rebels,  purfuant  to  orders  received  from  their  coun- 
cil of  Aate  at  Kilkenny,  required  him  to  difmifs  the. 
people  that  were  with  him  ;  which  he  rcfufed  to  do, 
declaring  he  W'ould  fharc  the  fame  fate  with  the  refl. 
Upon  this  they  feized  hini,  his  two  fons,  and  Mr 
Clogy  who  had  married  his  daughter-in-law,  and  car- 
ried them  prifoners  to  the  caftlc  of  Cloughboughter, 
furrounded  by  a  deep  water,  where  they  put  them  all, 
except  the  bifliop,  in  irons  j  after  fome  time,  however, 
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this  part  of  their  fcverity  was  abated.  After  being 
coafiacd  for  about  tlirce  weeks,  the  bilhop  and  his  two 
fons,  and  Mr  Clogy,  were  exchanged  for  fume  of  the 
principal  rebels:  but  the  bilhop  died  foon  after,  on  the 
7th  of  February  1642,  his  death  being  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  by  his  late  imprifonmenr,  and  the  weight  of 
forrows  which  lay  upon  his  mind.  Tiie  Iriih  did  him 
unufaal  honours  at  his  burial  ;  for  the  chief  of  the  re- 
bels gathered  their  forces  together,  and  with  them  ac- 
compained  his  body  to  the  church-yard. 

BEDEIl,  a  ftrong  town  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul,     E.  Long.  95.  10.  N.  Lat.  i6.  50. 

BEDFORD,  the  county  town  of  Bcdfordlhire  in 
England,  featcd  on  both  fides  of  the  River  Oufe,  over 
which  there  is  a  flone  bridge  ;  in  \V.  Long.  o.  20.  N. 
Lat.  52.  6.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  pleafantly  li- 
tiwted,  but  not  very  large  nor  well  built  ;  though  the 
buildings  are  much  improved  of  late,  andilie  river  made 
navigable.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
gives  title  of  diiks  to  the  noble  family  of  Ruffcl.  At 
this  place  the  Britons  were  overthrown  in  a  great  bat- 
tle in  572,  by  Cuihwulf  the  Saxon  king  ;  and  here  was 
a  flrong  callle,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Normans  by 
Pagan  de  Beauchamp,  the  third  Baron  of  Bedford. 
It  was  reduced  by  King  Stephen  after  a  long  fiege  ; 
and  afterwards  taken  by  King  John,  after  a  liege  of 
60  days,  from  Fulco  de  Brent,  whorebelled  againft  his 
fovercign,  notwithflanding  he  had  taken  this  calfle  be- 
fore from  the  barons,  and  had  it  beltowed  upon  him  by 
the  king.  The  town  is  a  very  ancient  corporation,  and 
has  long  fent  members  to  parliament.  It  is  governed 
at  prefent  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  twelve 
aldermen,  two  chamberlains,  a  town  clerk,  and  three 
fcrjeants.  The  neighbouring  country  is  very  fruitful 
in  wheat,  great  quantities  of  which  are  carried  from 
hence  to  Hitchen  and  Hertford  markets,  fold,  ground, 
and  conveyed  to  London.  Tiie  town  has  five  chinches, 
a  free  fchool,  and  feveral  hofpitals,  and  enjoys  a  good 
trade  in  corn  by  the  way  of  Lynn.  When  the  river 
is  fwelled  by  rains,  efpecially  in  winter,  it  is  ufual  in 
Cambridgelhire  to  fay,  the  bailiff  of  Bedford  ij  coming  ; 
meaning,  that  it  is  going  to  lay  their  fens  under 
water. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  is  a  fmall  inland  county.  When 
the  Romans  landed  in  Britain,  5J  years  before  Chrilf, 
it  was  included  in  the  dittrid  inhabited  by  the 
Catieuchlani,  whofe  chief  or  governor  CalTibelinus 
headed  the  forces  of  the  whole  idand  againfl  Casfar,  and 
the  year  following  was  totally  defeated.  In  310  tlie 
emperor  Conftantine  divided  Britain  into  five  Roman 
provinces,  wlien  this  county  was  included  in  the  third 
divifion,  calUd  Flavin  Cafarieiifis  ;  in  which  ftatc  it 
continued  426  years,  when  the  Romans  quitted  Britain. 
At  the  cflablillimcnt  of  the  kingdom  of  Mcrcia  (one 
of  the  divifions  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy)  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  part  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  fo  continued  from 
582  to  827,  when  with  the  other  petty  kingdoms  of 
the  idand  it  became  fubjedt  to  the  Weft  Saxons  under 
Egbert,  and  the  wliolc  was  named  England.  In  889, 
Alfred  held  the  fovereignty,  v^hcn  England  was  divided 
into  countries,  hundreds,  and  tythings,and  Bedfordlhirc 
firft  received  its  prcfcnt  name.  It  is  in  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  tlic  province  of  Canterbury,  and  bifliopric  of 
Lincoln.  Its  form  is  oval,  being  about  33  miles  long, 
16  broad,  and  nearly  73  in  circumference  ;  containing 
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an  area  of  about  323  fquarc  miles,  or  260,000  fquare    Eedford-i 
acres.     It  fupplies  400  men  to  the  national  militia.      ''''"^'^* 
It  contains  124  pariilies,  58  vicarages,  and  10  market- 
towns,  viz.   Bedford,    Ampthill,    Bigglefwade,    Dun- 
ftable,  Leighton,  Beaudefart,  Luton,  Potton,  ShtlTord, 
Tuddington,  and  Woburn,  and   55  villages.     The  in- 
habitants by  computaiion  arc  67,350,  and  it  has  7;294 
houfes  that  pay   taxes.     It  is  divided  iiuo  nine  hund- 
dreds,    fends   two   members  to   parli;upcnt,  and  pays 
fcvcn  parts  of  513  of  the  land-tax.     Its  principal  river, 
the  Oufe,  is  navigable  to   Bedford  :   and  divides  the 
county  into  two  parts,  of  wliicii  that  to  the  fouth  is 
the  nioft  confiderable.     In  its  courfe,   which  is  very 
meandering,  it  receives  fevcral  fmall  flreams  ;  ihe  prin- 
•cipal  one  is  the  Ivel,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  fuuth- 
crn  part  of  the  county.     The  air  is  healthy,  anJ  the 
foil  in  general  a  deep  clay.    The  north  fide  of  the  Oufe 
is  fruitfid  and  woody,  but  the  fouth  fuIi  is  Icfs  fertile  ; 
yet  producing  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  barky,  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind,  and  woad  for  dyers.     The  foil 
yields  plenty  of  fullers-earth  for  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory. The  chief  manufaftures  oi  the  county  are  thread, 
lace,   and  draw  ware.     In  this  county  there  are  many 
remains  of  Roman,  Saxon,   and    Norman  antiquities  ; 
but  few  Roman  flations,  viz.  Sandy  near  Potton,  and 
the  Magiovinum  of  Antoninus,  by  others  fuppofed  to 
be  the   ancient   Salcnse,    containing   30  acres,   where 
many  urns,  coins,  &c.  have  been  dug   up.     Another  at 
Madining-bowre,   or    Maiden-bower,  one    mile  from 
Dunllable,  containing  about  nine  acres,  which  Camdca 
fjppofes  to  have  been  a  Roman  flation,  from  the  coins 
of  the  emperors  having  been  frequently  dug  up  there, 
and  calls  it  Magiutn?//.     Leighton  Beaudclart  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  a  Roman  camp,  and  another  is  at 
Arlefcy  near  Shefford,  and  a  Roman  amphitheatre  may 
be  traced  near  Bradford  Magna.     The  Roman  road, 
Icknield-flreet,  croffes  this  county,   entering  at  Leigh- 
ton Beaudefart,  from  whence  it  palfesDunflable,  where 
it  inclines  northward  over  Wardon-hills  to  Baldock  in 
Hertfordfhire.     The  Watling-ftreet  enters  this  county 
near  Lutton  from  St  Albans,   pafl'es  a  little  north  of 
Dunftable,    where  it  croifcs  the  Icknield-flreet,  and 
from   thence  to  Stoncy  Straford  in  Buckingham fliire. 
A  Roman  road  alfo  enters  near  Potton,  palfes  on  to 
Sandy,  and  from  thence  to  Bedford,  where  it  crolTes 
the  Oufe,  and  proceeds  to  Newport  Pagnell  in  Buck- 
inghamfliire.   The  following  antiquities  in  this  county 
are  worthy   of  notice  :   Bedford   Bridge  and  Priory  ; 
Chickfand  Abbey  near   Shefford  ;    Dunflable    Priory 
near  Luton  ;    Eaton   Park   Houfe,    or  Eaton    Br?y  ; 
Five  Knolls  near  Dunftable  ;  Newnham  Priory  near 
Bedford  ;   Northill  Church,  three  miles  from  Bigglef- 
wade ;   Summeris  Tower  near  Luton  ;  Wardon  Abbey 
near  Shefford  ;   Woburn  Abbey;    Woodhill  Caflle,  or 
OJdhill  Callle,  near  Harcwood. 

BEDLOE  (William),  who  alTumed  the  title  of 
Captain,  was  an  infamous  adventurer  of  low  birth,  who 
had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  under  differ- 
ent names  and  difgnifes,  and  had  palfcd  among  fevcral 
ignorant  perfons  for  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune.  En- 
couraged by  the  fuccefs  of  Oats,  he  turned  evidence, 
gave  an  account  of  Godfcy's  murilcr,  and  added  many 
circumflances  to  the  narrative  of  the  former.  Thefc  vil- 
lains had  the  boldnefs  to  accnfe  the  Qiiccn  of  entering 
iuto  a  coafpiracy  againfl  the  King's  life,     A  reward  of 
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Bedouins.  500  l.  was  voted  to  Be^loe  by  tlie  Commons.  He  is 
* ^ '  {aid  to  iiave  alTerted  the  reality  of  the  plot  on  l:is  death- 
bed :  but  it  abounds  with  abfurdity,  contradiction,  and 
perjury  ;  and  ftill  remains  one  of  the  greateft  problems 
in  theBritifli  annals.  He  died  at  Briftol  20th  Auguft 
i63o.  Giles  Jacob  informs  ns,  that  he  was  author  of 
a  play  called  TAd  Excomnamicated  Prhicc,  or  the  Falfe 
RiticT-,  i(>l().  The  printer  of  it  having,  without  the 
author's  knowledge,  added  a  fccond  title,  and  called  it 
The  Popijh  Plot  In  a  Play,  greatly  excited  the  cunofity 
of  the  public,  who  were  however  much  difappoinied 
when  they  found  the  plan  of  the  piece  to  be  founded 
on  a  quite  difierent  ftory.  Anth.  a  Wood  will  not  al- 
low the  Captain  the  merit  of  this  play  ;  but  alferts  that 
it  was  written  partly,  if  not  entirely,  by  one  Tho.  Wal- 
ter, M.  A.  of  Jefus  College  Oxford. 

BEDOUINS,  or  Bedouis,  a  modern  name  of  the 
wild  Arabs,  whether  in  Afia  or  Africa.  When  fpcak- 
ing  of  the  Arabs,  we  Ihould  diftinguifli  whether  they 
are  cultivators  or  paflors  ;  for  this  difference  in  their 
mode  of  life  occafions  {o  great  a  one  in  their  manners 
and  genius,  that  they  become  almofl  foreign  nations 
with  refpedt  to  each  other.  In  the  former  caie,  leading 
a  fedentary  life,  attached  to  the  fame  foil,  and  fubjeft 
to  regular  governments,  the  focial  Hate  in  which  they 
live,  very  nearly  refeuibles  our  own.  Such  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Yemen  ;  and  fuch  alfo  are  the  dc- 
fcendants  of  thofc  ancient  conquerors,  who  have  cither 
entirely,  or  in  part,  given  inhabitants  to  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  Barbary  flates.  In  the  fecond  inflance,  ha- 
ving only  a  tranllent  interefl:  in  the  foil,  perpetually 
removing  their  tents  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
under  fubjeclion  to  no  laws,  their  mode  of  exillence  is 
neither  that  of  polillied  nations  nor  of  favages  ;  and 
therefore  more  particularly  merits  our  attention.  Such 
are  the  Bedouins,  or  inhabitants  of  the  vail  defarts 
which  extend  from  the  confines  of  Perfia  to  Morocco. 
Tho'  divided  into  independent  communities  or  tribes, 
not  unfrequently  hoftile  to  each  other,  they  may  flill 
be  confidered  as  forming  one  nation.  The  refemblance 
of  their  language  is  a  manifcft  token  of  this  relation- 
fliip.  The  only  difference  that  exills  between  them  is, 
that  the  African  tribes  are  of  a  lefs  ancient  origin, 
being  pofterior  to  the  conquefl  of  thefe  countries  by 
the  khalifs  or  fuccelfors  of  Mahomet;  while  the  tribes 
of  the  defart  of  Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  have  de- 
fcended  by  an  uninterrupted  iuccefTion  from  the  renio- 
teft  ages.  To  thefe  the  orientals  arc  accuftomed  to 
appropriate  the  name  oi  Arabs,  as  being  the  m oft  an- 
cient and  the  pureft  race.  The  term  Bedaoui  is  added 
as  a  fynonimous  expreflion,  fignifying,  "  inhabitant  of 
the  Defart." 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
defart  boafl  of  being  ihe  purefl  and  the  befl  preferved 
race  of  all  the  Arab  tribes:  for  never  have  they  been 
conquered,  nor  have  they  mixed  with  any  other  people 
-fcy  making  conquefts;  for  thofc  by  which  the  general 
name  of  Arabs  has  been  rendered  famous,  really  be- 
long only  to  the  tribes  of  the  Hedjas  and  the  Yemen. 
Thofe  who  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  never 
emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  effected  by  Ma- 
homet ;  or  if  they  did  take  any  part  in  it,  it  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  individuals,  detached  by  motives  of  am- 
bition. Thus  we  find  the  prophet  in  his  Koran  conti- 
nually flylitig  tlie  Arabs  of  the  defart  nhds  and  infidds; 
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nor  has  fo  great  a  length  of  time  produced  any  vwy  Bedouim. 

coniiccrable  change.     We  may    afTcrt  they   have  in  ' n/— ' 

every  refpeft  retained  their  primitive  independence  and 
fimplicity.     See  Arabia,  n*^  i86. 

The  wandering  life  of  thefe  people  arifes  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  defarts.  To  paint  to  himfelf  thefe 
defarts  (fays  M.  Volney),  the  reader  muff  imagine  a 
fky  alnioft  perpetually  inlfamed,  and  without  clouds, 
immenle  and  boundlefs  plains,  without  houfes,  trees, 
rivulets,  or  hills,  where  the  eye  frequently  meets  no- 
thing but  an  extenfive  and  uniform  horizon  like  the 
fea,  though  in  fome  places  the  ground  is  uneven  and 
flony.  Almoft  invariably  naked  on  every  fide,  the 
earth  prefents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants  thinly 
Icattered,  and  thickets,  whofe  folitude  is  rarely  diftur- 
bed  but  by  antelopes,  hares,  locufls,  and  rats.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  nearly  the  whole  country,  which  extends 
fix  hundred  leagues  in  length  and  three  hundred  in 
breadth,  and  ftretches  from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  fea, 
and  from  Egypt  to  the  Perfian  gulph.  Itmufl  not, 
however,  be  imagined  tliat  the  foil  in  fo  great  an  ex- 
tent is  every  where  the  fame  ;  it  varies  couliderably  in 
different  places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for  exam- 
ple, the  earth  is  in  general  fat  and  cultivable,  nay  even 
fruitful.  It  is  the  fame  alfo  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates :  but  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  and 
towards  the  fouth,  it  becomes  white  and  chalky,  as  in 
the  parallel  of  Damafcus ;  rocky,  as  in  the  Tih  and  the 
Hejaz;  and  a  pure  faud,  as  to  the  eaflward  of  the  Ye- 
men. This  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the  foil  is  pro- 
duftive  of  fbme  minute  differences  in  the  condition  of 
the  Bedouins.  For  inftance,  in  the  more  flerile  coun- 
tries, that  is,  thofe  which  produce  but  few  plants,  the 
tribes  are  feeble  and  very  diftant ;  wliich  is  the  cafe  in 
the  defart  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  great  defart  called  \ht  Najd.  When  the 
foil  is  more  fruitful,  as  between  Damafcus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  tribes  are  more  numerous  and  lefs  remote 
from  each  other;  and,  laflly,  in  the  cultivable  diftrids, 
fuch  as  the  Pachalics  of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and 
contiguous.  In  the  former  infiances,  the  Bedouins 
are  purely  paflors,  and  fubflfl  only  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  and  on  a  few  dates  and  flcfh'meat,  which 
they  eat  either  frefli  or  dried  in  the  fun  and  reduced  to 
a  powder.  In  the  latter,  they  fow  fome  land,  and  add 
cheefe,  barley,  and  even  rice,  to  their  flcfli  and  milk 
meats. 

In  thofe  diflrifls  where  the  foil  is  flony  and  fandy, 
as  in  the  Till,  the  Hejaz,  and  the  Najd,  the  rains  make 
the  feeds  of  the  wild  plants  fltoot,  and  revive  the  thick- 
ets, ranunculi,  wormwood,  and  kali.  They  caufe 
marflies  in  the  lower  grounds,  which  produce  reeds  and 
grafs  ;  and  the  plain  afTumes  a  tolerable  degree  of  ver- 
dure. This  is  the  feafon  of  abundance  both  for  the 
herds  and  their  niafters  ■;  but  on  the  return  of  the 
heats,  every  thing  is  parched  up,  and  the  earth  con- 
verted into  a  grey  and  fine  dufl,  prefents  nothing  but 
dry  flcms  as  hard  as  wood,  on  which  neither  horfes, 
oxen,  nor  even  goats,  can  feed.  In  this  flatc  the  de- 
fart would  become  uninhabitable,  and  nuift  be  totally 
abandoned,  had  not  nature  formed  an  animal  no  lets 
hardy  and  frugal  than  the  foil  is  flerile  and  ungrateful. 
No  creature  fcems  fo  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  clim-nte  in 
which,  it  exills.  Dcfigning  the  camel  to  dwell  in  1 
,  country 
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Bcdoaint.  conntry  where  he  can  find  little  nourinimcnt.    Kamrc 

^ »r— '  (fays  M.  VolnL-y)  has  been  fparing  of  her  materials  in 

ihe  whole  of  liis  formation.  She  lias  not  bellowed  on 
him  the  plump  flclhinefs  of  the  ox,  horfc,  or  eltphant; 
but  limiting  hcrfcU  to  what  is  Hrictly  nccelTary,  flie 
has  given  him  a  fmall  head  without  ears  at  the  end  of 
a  lon^  neck  without  flclh.  She  has  taken  from  his 
legs  and  thighs  every  mufclc  not  immediately  requi- 
fitc  for  motion  ;  and  in  fliort,  has  bellowed  on  his 
withered  body  only  the  velfcls  and  tendons  neceflary 
to  conncift  its  frame  together.  She  has  fiirniihtd  him 
with  a  Itrong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind  the  hardcft  ali- 
ments ;  but  Iclt  he  ihould  confumc  to  much,  (he  has 
ftraitened  his  llomacb,  and  obliged  him  to  chew  the 
cud.  She  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  of  fltih, 
whicTi  Aiding  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapted 
to  climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  fandy 
foil  like  that  of  Arabia:  ihe  has  evidently  deflincd  him 
likewife  to  !]avcry,  by  rtfuiin;;  him  every  fort  of  de- 
fence againfl  his  enemies.  Dclliiute  of  the  horns  of 
the  bull,  the  hoof  of  the  horfe,  the  tooth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  ftag,  how  can  the  ca- 
mel relift  or  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or 
even  the  wolf?  To  prcfervc  the  fpecics,  therefore,  na- 
ture has  concealed  him  in  the  depth  of  the  va(l  dcfarts, 
where  the  want  of  vegetables  can  atiraft  no  game,  and 
whence  the  want  of  game  repels  every  voracious  ani- 
mal. Tyranny  muft  have  expelled  man  from  the  ha- 
bitable parts  of  the  earth  before  the  camel  could  have 
loll  his  liberty.  Become  domeltic,  he  has  rendered 
habitable  the  mofl  barren  foil  the  world  contains,  lie 
alone  fupplies  all  his  mailer's  wants.  The  milk  of  the 
camel  nouriihes  the  family  of  the  Arab  under  the  va- 
ried forms  of  curd,  cheefe,  and  butter ;  and  they  often 
feed  upon  his  flefh.  Slippers  and  harnefs  are  made  of 
his  fkin,  tents  and  clothing  of  his  hair.  Heavy  bur- 
dens are  tranfported  by  his  means;  and  when  the 
earth  denies  forage  to  the  horfe,  fo  valuable  to  the  Be- 
douin, the  (he  camel  f.ipplies  that  deficiency  by  her  milk 
at  no  other  coll,  for  Co  many  advantages,  tlian  a  few 
fialks  of  brambles  or  wormwood  and  pounded  date  ker- 
nels. So  great  is  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  the 
defart,  that  were  it  deprived  of  that  ufeful  animal,  it 
ntuft  infallibly  lofe  every  inhabitant. 

Such  is  the  liruation  in  which  nature  has  placed  the 
Bedouins,  to  make  of  them  a  race  of  men  equally  lin- 
gular in  their  phyfical  and  moral  cliaradtcr.  Tiiis  fin- 
gulariiy  is  fo  flriking,  that  even  their  neighbours  tlie 
Syrians  regard  thein  as  extraordinary  beings  ;  efjiecially 
thofc  tribes  wliich  dwell  in  the  depth  of  the  defarts, 
fuch  as  the  Anaza,  Kaibar,  Tai,  and  others,  which 
never  approach  the  towns.  When  in  the  time  of  Shaik 
Daher,  fomc  of  their  horfemen  came  as  far  as  Acre, 
ihcy  excited  the  fame  curiofity  there  as  a  vifit  from  the 
favagcs  of  America  would  in  Europe.  Every  body 
viewed  with  firprifc  thefc  men,  who  were  more  dimi- 
nutive, meagre,  and  fwarthy,  than  any  of  the  known 
Bedouins.  Their  withered  legs  were  only  compofcd 
of  tendons,  and  had  no  calves.  Their  bellies  feenied  to 
cling  to  their  backs,  andthcir  hair  was  frizzled  almofl 
as  much  as  that  of  the  negroes.  They  on  the  other  liand 
were  no  lefs  aftoni'.hed  at  every  thing  they  law  ;  they 
could  neither  conceive  how  the  ho'ifes  and  minarets 
coild  (land  ercift,  nor  how  men  ventured  to  dwell  be- 
a^aili  liicm,  aiid  always  in  llic  fame  fpot;  but  above 


all,  they  were  in  an  ccflacy  on  beholding  the  fea,  nor  Bedoomiv 

could  they  comprehend  what  that  defart  of  water  could 

be. 

Wc  may  imagine  that  the  Arabs  of  the  frontiers  are 
not  fuch  novices;  there  are  even  feveral  fmall  tribes  of 
them,  who  living  in  the  niidll  of  the  country,  as  m  the 
valley  of  Bekaa,  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Palelline, 
approach  nearer  to  the  condition  of  the  peafanis  ;  but 
thefe  are  defpifed  by  the  others,  who  look  upon  them 
as  baflard  Arabs  and  Ray  as,  or  Haves  of  the  Turks. 

In  general,  the  Bedouins  are  fmall,  meagre,  and 
tawny  ;  more  fo,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  defart 
than  on  the  frontiers  of  the  cultivated  country  ;  but 
they  are  always  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  neighbouring 
peafants.  They  alfo  differ  among  themfeives  in  the 
fame  camp;  and  M.  Volney  remarked,  that  the  fliuiks, 
that  is,  the  rich,  and  their  attendants,  were  always 
taller  and  more  corpulent  than  the  common  clafs. 
He  has  fccn  fome  of  them  above  five  feet  five  and  fix 
inches  high  ;  though  in  general  they  do  not  (he  liiys) 
exceed  five  feet  two  inches.  This  difference  can  only 
be  attributed  to  their  food,  with  which  the  former  arc 
fiipplied  more  abundantly  than  the  latter  :  And  theeffeds 
ot  this  are  equally  evident  in  the  Arabian  and  Turkmen 
camels;  for  [hefe  hurer,  dwelling  in  countries  rich  iu 
forage,  arc  become  a  ipccits  more  robud  and  liefliy  than 
the  former.  It  may  likewife  be  alFirmed,  that  the 
lower  clafs  of  Bedouins  live  in  a  flate  of  habitual 
wretched nefs  and  famine.  It  will  appear  almoll  incre- 
dible to  us,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fadl,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  food  ufually  confunied  by  the  greateft  part  of 
them  docs  not  exceed  fix  ounces  a  day.  This  abfli- 
ncnce  is  mod  remarkable  ainong  the  tribes  of  the  Najd 
and  the  Iledjaz.  Six  or  feven  dates  foaked  in  melted 
butter,  a  little  fweet  milk  or  curds,  ferve  a  man  a 
whole  day;  and  he  efleems  himfcll  happy  when  he  can 
add  a  fmall  quantity  of  coarfc  flour  or  a  little  bail  of  rice. 
Mcatisrefervcd  for  thegreateflfeftivals  :  and  they  never 
kill  a  kid  but  for  a  marriage  ora  funeral.  A  few  vvcalihy 
and  generous  Ihiiks  alone  can  kill  young  camels,  and 
cat  baked  rice  with  their  viJluals.  In  times  of  dearth, 
the  vulgar,  always  half  faniilhcd,  do  not  difdain  the 
mofl  wretched  kinds  of  food  ;  and  cat  locuAs,  rats, 
lizards,  and  fcrpents  broiled  on  briars.  Hence  are 
they  fuch  plunderers  of  the  cultivated  lands  and  rob- 
bers on  the  high-roads  :  hence  alio  their  delicate  con- 
flitution  and  their  diminutive  and  meagre  bodies,  which 
are  rather  adive  than  vigorous.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  their  evacuations  of  every  kind, 
even  perfpiration,  are  extremely  fmall  ;  their  blood  is 
fo  deftitute  of  fcrofity,  that  nothing  but  the  greateft 
heat  can  preferve  its  fluidity.  This,  however,  docs 
not  prevent  them  from  being  tolerably  healthy  in  other 
refpe(fls  ;  for  maladies  are  lefs  frequent  among  them 
llian  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country. 

From  thefc  faels  we  are  by  no  means  julUtied  in 
concluding  that  the  frugality  of  the  Bedouins  is  a  vir- 
tue purely  of  choice,  or  even  of  climate.  The  ex- 
treme heat  in  which  they  live  unqucflionably  facilitates 
their  abfLinence,  by  deftroying  that  adivity  which 
cold  gives  to  the  flomach.  Their  being  habituated 
alfo  to  fo  fparing  a  diet,  by  hindering  the  dilatation 
of  the  (lomacii,  becomes  dnubilefs  a  means  of  their 
fupporiing  fuch  abflcmioafnefs  ;  but  the  chief  and  pri- 
mary motive  of  this  habit  is  with  ihem^  as  with  the 
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Bedouins,  refi;  of  mankind,  the  neceillty  of  the  circumflances  in 

'       " '  which  ihey  are  placed,  whether,  from  the  nature  of  the 

foil,  as  has  been  befoie  explained,  or  that  llate  of  fo- 
ciety  in  which  they  live,  and  which  remains  now  to  be 
examined. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  are  divided  into  tribes,  which  conftitute  fo 
many  diflinft  nations.  Each  of  thefe  tribes  appro- 
priates to  itfelf  a  traft  of  land  forming  its  domain  ;  in 
this  they  do  not  differ  from  cultivating  nations,  except 
that  their  territory  requires  a  greater  extent,  in  or- 
der to  furnifli  fubliftence  for  their  herds  throughout 
the  year.  Each  tribe  is  collefted  in  one  or  more 
camps,  which  are  difperfed  through  the  country,  and 
which  make  a  facceffive  progrefs  over  the  whole,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  exhaufted  by  the  cattle ;  hence  it 
is,  that  within  a  great  extent  a  few  fpots  only  are  in- 
habited, which  vary  from  one  day  to  another;  but  as 
the  entire  fpace  is  necelTary  for  the  annual  fubfiftence 
of  the  tribe,  whoever  encroaches  on  it  is  deemed  a 
violator  of  property  ;  this  is  with  them  the  law  of  na- 
tions. If,  therefore,  a  tribe,  or  any  of  its  fnbjefts, 
enter  upon  a  foreign  territory,  they  are  treated  as  ene- 
mies and  robbers,  and  a  war  breaks  out.  Now,  as  all 
the  tribes  have  affinities  with  each  other  by  alliances  of 
blood  or  conventions,  leagues  are  formed,  which  ren- 
der thefe  wars  more  or  lets  general.  The  manner  of 
proceeding  on  fucli  occafions  is  very  fimple.  The  of- 
fence made  known,  they  mount  their  horfes  and  feek 
the  enemy  ;  when  they  meet,  they  enter  into  a  parley, 
and  the  matter  is  frequently  made  up  ;  if  not,  they  at- 
tack cither  in  fmall  bodies,  or  man  to  man.  They 
encounter  each  other  at  full  fpeed  with  fixed  lances, 
which  they  fometimesdart,notwithftandingthcirlength, 
at  the  flying  enemy  :  the  victory  is  rarely  contefted ; 
it  is  decided  by  the  firft  Ihock,  and  the  vanquilhed  take 
to  flight  full  gallop  over  the  naked  plain  of  the  defart. 
Night  generally  favours  their  cfcape  from  the  conque- 
ror. The  tribe  which  has  loft  the  battle  ftrikes  its 
tents,  removes  to  a  diftance  by  forced  marches,  and 
feeks  an  afylum  among  its  allies.  The  enemy,  fatisfied 
with  their  fuccefs,  drive  their  herds  farther  on,  and 
the  fugitives  foon  after  return  to  their  former  fituation. 
But  the  flaughter  made  in  thefe  engagements  frequent- 
ly fows  the  feeds  of  hatreds  which  perpetuate  thefe 
diflenfions.  The  intereft  of  the  common  fafety  has 
for  ages  eftabliflied  a  law  among  them,  which  decrees 
that  the  blood  of  every  man  who  is  flain  mult  be  a- 
venged  by  that  of  his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is 
called  Tar,  or  retaliation  ;  and  the  right  of  exafting 
it  devolves  on  the  neareft  of  kin  to  the  deceafed.  So 
nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  honour,  that  if 
any  one  negleds  to  feek  his  retaliation  he  is  difgraced 
for  ever.  He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of 
revenge  ;  if  his  enemy  perilhes  from  any  other  caufe, 
ftill  he  is  not  fatisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  direfted 
Tigainfl  the  neareft  relation.  Thcie  animofities  are 
tranfmitted  as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  children, 
and  never  ceafe  but  by  the  extindion  of  one  of  the 
families,  unlcfs  they  agree  to  facrifice  the  criminal,  or 
purchafe  the  blood  for  a  ftated  price,  in  money  or  in 
flocks.  Without  this  fatisfaftion,  there  is  neither  peace 
nor  trace,  nor  alliances,  between  them,  nor  fomctimes 
even  between  whole  tribes  :  There  is  blood  bctiuten  us, 
fay  they  on  every  occallon;  and  this  exprcffion  is  an 


infurmountaWe  barrier.     Such  accidents  being  neceffa-  Eedouini. 

rily  numerous  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  the  greater  part  ' * ' 

of  the  tribes  have  ancient  quarrels,  and  live  in  an  ha- 
bitual ftate  of  war  ;  which,  added  to  their  way  of  life, 
renders  the  Bedouins  a  military  people,  though  they 
have  made  no  great  progrefs  in  war  as  an  art. 

Their  camps  are  formed  in  a  kind  of  irregular  circle, 
compofed  of  a  fingle  row  of  tents,  with  greater  or  lefs 
intervals.  Thefe  tents,  made  of  goat  or  camels  hair, 
are  black  or  brown,  in  which  they  differ  from  thofe  of 
the  Turkmen,  which  are  white.  They  are  ftretched 
on  three  or  four  pickets,  only  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
which  gives  them  a  very  flat  appearance  ;  at  a  diftance 
one  of  thefe  camps  feems  only  like  a  number  of  black 
fpots  ;  but  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Bedouin  is  not  to  be 
deceived.  Each  tent  inhabited  by  a  family  is  divided 
by  a  curtain  into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  women.  The  empty  fpace  within 
the  large  circle  ferves  to  fold  their  cattle  tvery  e- 
vening.  They  never  have  any  intrcnchmeiits  ;  their 
only  advanced  guards  and  patroles  are  dogs ;  the-ir 
horfes  remain  faddled  and  ready  to  mount  on  the  firft 
alarm  ;  but  as  their  is  neither  order  nor  regularity, 
thefe  camps,  always  eafy  to  furprife,  afford  no  defence 
in  cafe  of  an  attack  :  accidents,  therefore,  very  fre- 
quently happen,  and  cattle  are  carried  off  every  day; 
a  fpecies  of  marauding  warin  which  the  Arabs  are  very 
experienced. 

The  tribes  which  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Turks 
are  ftill  ntore  accuftoraed  to  attacks  and  alarms;  for 
thefe  ftrangers,  arrogating  to  themfelvcs,  in  right  of 
conqueft,  the  property  of  the  whole  country,  treat 
the  Arabs  as  rebel  vaflals,  or  as  turbulent  and  dange- 
rous enemies.  On  this  principle,  they  never  ceafe  to 
wage  fecret  or  open  war  againft  them.  The  pachas 
ftudy  every  occafion  to  harafs  them.  Sometimes  they 
conteft  with  them  a  territory  which  they  had  let  them, 
and  at  others  demand  a  tribute  which  they  never  agreed 
to  pay.  Should  a  family  of  fliaiks  be  divided  by  in- 
tereft or  ambition,  they  alternately  fuccour  each  party, 
and  conclude  by  the  deftrudtion  of  both.  Frequently 
too  they  poifon  or  affaffinate  thofe  chiefs  whole  cou- 
rage or  abilities  they  dread,  though  they  fliould  even 
be  their  allies.  The  Arabs,  on  their  fide,  regarding 
the  Turks  as  ufurpers  and  treacherous  enemies,  watch 
every  opportunity  to  do  them  injury.  Unfortunately, 
their  vengeance  falls  oftener  on  the  innocent  than  the 
guilty.  The  harralefs  peafant  generally  fufFers  for  the 
offences  of  the  foldier.  On  the  flighteft  alarm,  the 
Arabs  cut  their  harvcfts,  carry  off  their  flocks,  and 
intercept  their  communication  and  commerce.  The 
peafants  call  them  thieves,  and  with  reafon  ;  but  the 
Bedouins  claim  the  right  of  war,  and  perhaps  they  al- 
fo  are  not  in  the  wrong.  However  this  may  be,  thefe 
depredations  occafion  a  mifunderftanding  between  the 
Bedouins  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country, 
which  renders  them  mutual  enemies. 

Such  is  the  external  fituation  of  the  Arabs.  It  is 
fiibjedl  to  great  vicifhtudes,  according  to  ihe  good  or 
bad  condud  of  their  chiefs.  Sometimes  a  feeble  tribe 
raifes  and  aggrandizes  itfelf,  whilft  another,  which  was 
powerful,  falls  into  decay,  or  perliaps  is  entirely  an- 
nihilaied  ;  not  that  all  its  members  perifh,  but  they  in- 
corporate themfelves  with  fome  other  ;  and  this  is  the 
confequence  of  the  internal  conftitution  of  the  tribes. 

Each 
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Ttdonlns  ^^^^^  ""'^^  ^^  compofed  of  one  or  more  principal  fa- 
^- — ,,— w  milics,  the  members  of  wliicli  bear  the  tide  of  liiaiks, 
;.  i.  ciiiefs  or  lords.  ThcJc  families  have  a  great  rc- 
femblancc  to  ihc  patricians  of  Rome  and  the  iioltles  of 
modern  Europe.  One  of  die  fliaiks  has  the  fupreme 
command  over  the  others.  He  is  the  general  of  their 
little  array  ;  and  fomctimes  afiiimes  the  title  of  eviir, 
which  fignifies  commander  and  prince.  The  more 
relations,  cliiidren,  and  allies,  he  has,  the  greater  is 
his  llrcngth  and  power.  To  thefe  he  adus  particular 
adherents,  whom  he  IbidiouHy  attaches  to  him,  by 
fiipplying  all  their  wants.  But  befides  this,  a  number 
of  fmall  families,  who,  not  being  (Irong  enough  to  live 
independent,  ftand  in  need  of  pro:cftion  and  alliances, 
range  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  this  chief.  Such 
an  union  is  called  kabila,  or  tribe.  Thefe  tribes  are 
diftinguiihed  from  each  other  by  the  name  of  their  re- 
fpcftive  chiefs,  or  by  that  of  the  ruling  family ;  and 
when  they  fpeak  of  any  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  them,  they  call  them  the  children  of  fiich  a  chief, 
though  they  may  not  be  all  really  of  his  blood,  and 
lie  himfelf  may  have  been  long  fmce  dead.  Thus  they 
fay,  Beni  Tet/iii:,  Oulad  Tat,  the  children  of  Temin 
and  of  Tai.  This  mode  of  exprellion  is  even  applied, 
by  metaphor,  to  the  nan'.es  of  countries  :  the  ufual 
phrafe  for  denoting  its  inhabitants  being  to  call  them 
the  children  of fuch  a plaa.  Thus  the  Arabs  fay,  Ou- 
lad Mafr,  the  Egyptians;  Oulad  Sham,  the  Syrians  : 
ihey  would  alfo  fay,  Oulad  Fraiifa,  the  French ;  Ou- 
lad Mojkou,  the  Ruffians ;  a  remark  which  is  not  unim- 
portant to  ancient  hillory. 

The  government  of  this  fociety  is  at  once  republi- 
can, arirtocratical,  and  even  defpotic,  without  exadlly 
correfponding  with  any  of  thefe  forms.  It  is  republi- 
can, inafmuch  as  the  people  have  a  great  inriuence  in 
all  affairs,  and  as  nothing  can  be  tranfaded  without 
the  confent  of  a  majority.  It  is  arlftocratical,  becaufe 
the  families  of  the  iliaiks  poflefs  fome  of  the  preroga- 
tives which  every  where  accompany  power ;  and,  laflly, 
it  is  defpotic,  becaufe  the  principal  Ihaik  has  an  indefinite 
and  almofl  abfolutc  authority,  which,  when  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  man  of  credit  and  influence,  he  may  even 
abufe  ;  but  the  ftate  of  thefe  tribes  confines  even  this 
abufc  to  very  narrow  limits:  for  if  a  chief  lliould  com- 
mit an  act  of  injuAicc  ;  if,  for  example,  he  fliould  kill 
aji  Arab,  it  would  be  almofl  impoffible  for  him  to  c- 
fcapc  puniliiment ;  the  refentment  of  the  offended  par- 
ty would  pay  no  refpedl  to  his  dignity  ;  the  law  of  re- 
taliation would  be  put  in  force  ;  and,  ihould  he  not 
pay  the  blood,  he  would  be  infallibly  aflliffinated,  which, 
from  the  fimpic  and  private  life  the  fliaiks  lead  in  their 
camps,  would  be  no  difScult  thing  to  cfTecl.  If  he 
harafTes  his  fubjeds  by  fcvcrity,  they  abandon  him  and 
go  over  to  another  tribe.  His  own  relations  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  mifcondud  to  depofe  him  and  advance 
themfelves  to  his  flation.  He  can  have  no  refource  in 
foreign  troops  ;  his  fubjccts  connnunicate  too  ealily 
with  each  other  to  render  it  poffiMc  for  him  to  divide 
their  interefls  and  form  a  fadion  in  his  favour.  Be- 
iidcs,  how  is  he  to  pay  thcni,  fince  he  receives  no  kind 
of  taxes  from  the  tribe  ;  the  wealth  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  fnbjcifts  being  limited  to  abfolutc  ncctirarics, 
and  his  own  confined  to  very  moderate  poflTcflions,  and 
ihofc  too  loaded  v;ith  great  expenccs  ? 

The  principal  iLiik  in  every  tribe,  in  faft,  defrays 
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the  charges  of  all  who  arrive  at  or  leave  the  camp. 
He  receives  the  vilits  of  tlie  allies,  and  of  every  perl'oa 
who  has  bufinefs  with  them.  Adjoining  to  his  tent 
is  a  large  pavilion  fur  the  reception  of  all  ftrangers  and 
palfengers.  There  arc  held  frequent  aflcniblies  of  the 
fliaiks  and  principal  men,  to  determine  on  encampments 
and  removals  ;  on  peace  and  war;  on  the  differences 
with  the  Turkilh  governors  and  the  villages ;  and  the 
litigations  and  quarrels  of  individuals.  To  this  crowd, 
which  enters  fiicceiriTely,  he  muA  give  coffee,  bread 
baked  on  the  afhes,  rice,  and  fomctimes  ruafled  kid  or 
camel  ;  in  a  word,  he  mufl  keep  open  table  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  important  to  him  to  be  generous,  as  this  ge- 
ncrofity  is  clofely  conneftcd  with  matters  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence.  On  the  exercife  of  this  depend  his 
credit  and  his  power.  The  famiflicd  Arab  ranks  the 
liberality  which  feeds  him  before  every  virtue  :  nor  is 
this  prejudice  without  foundation  ;  for  experience  has 
proved  that  covetous  chiefs  never  were  men  of  enlarged 
views  :  hence  the  proverb,  as  jull  as  it  is  brief,  A clofe 
fifl,  a  narrow  heart.  To  provide  lor  thefe  expenccs, 
the  fhaik  has  nothing  but  his  herds,  a  few  fpots  of 
cultivated  ground,  the  profits  of  his  plunder,  and  the 
tribute  he  levies  on  the  high-roads  ;  the  total  of  which 
is  very  inconfiderable.  The  Ihaik  with  whom  M.  Vol- 
ney  refided  in  the  country  of  Gaza,  about  the  end  of 
1784,  paired  for  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  of  tliofe 
diflrids  ;  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  our  author  that  his 
expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  an  opulent  far- 
mer. His  perfonal  efleds,  confifting  in  a  few  peliffcs, 
carpets,  arms  horfes,  and  camels,  could  not  be  efli- 
mated  at  more  than  50,000 livres  (a  little  above  L.2000 
fieri.) ;  and  it  mufl  be  obfcrved,  that  in  this  calculation 
four  mares  of  the  breed  of  racers  are  valued  at  6000  li- 
vres (L.  250),  and  each  camel  at  L.  10  Sterling.  We 
mufl  not  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Bedouins, 
affix  to  the  words  Prii:cs  and  Lord  the  ideas  they 
ufually  convey  ;  we  fhould  come  nearer  the  truth  by 
comparing  them  to  fubflantial  farmers  in  mountainous 
countries,  whofe  fimplicity  they  referable  in  their  drefs 
as  well  as  in  their  domeflic  life  and  manners.  A  fliaik 
wlio  has  the  command  of  500  horfe  docs  not  difdain 
to  faddle  and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley 
and  chopped  ftraw.  In  his  tent,  his  wife  makes  the 
coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  fuperintends  the  dref- 
fing  of  the  viiloals.  His  daughters  and  kinfwomen 
wafli  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  head  and 
veils  over  their  faces  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain. 
Thefe  manners  agree  precifely  with  the  defcriptions  in 
Homer  and  the  hiAory  of  Abraham  in  Genefis.  But 
it  mufl  be  owned  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  juA  idea 
of  them  Vi'iihout  having  ourfclvcs  been  eye-witnefTcs. 

The  fimplicity,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the  po- 
verty, of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  Bedouins  is  proportion- 
ate to  that  of  their  chiefs.  All  the  wealth  of  a  fami- 
ly coiiTiAs  of  moveables  ;  of  which  the  following  is  a 
pretty  exact  inventory  :  A  few  male  and  female  ca- 
mels ;  fonic  goats  and  poultry  ;  a  marc  and  her  bridle 
and  faddle  ;  a  tent ;  a  lance  16  feet  long  ;  a  crooked 
fabrc  ;  a  ruAy  mufket  with  a  flint  or  matchlock  ;  a 
pipe  ;  a  portable  mill ;  a  pot  for  cooking  ;  a  leathern 
bucket  ;  a  fmall  cofiire  roaAer  ;  a  mat ;  fome  clothes  ; 
a  mantle  of  black  wool ;  and  a  few  glafs  or  filvcr  rings, 
which  the  women  wear  upon  their  legs  and  arms.  If 
none  of  thcfc  arc  wanting  theic  furniture  is  complete. 

But 
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Efcknlns.  Bat  wliat  t'lc  poor  man  Hands  moft  in  need  or,  and 

^ ^' '  what  he  takes  mofl  pleafure  in,  is  his  mare  ;   for  this 

an'uial  is  his  principal  fnpport.  With  his  mare  the 
Bedouin  makes  his  excLirlions  a^ainfl:  hoftile  tribes,  or 
feeks  plunder  in  the  country  and  on  the  high-ways. 
The  mare  is  preferred  to  the  horfe,  becaufe  (lie  is 
more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which  on  occafion  fa- 
tisfies  the  thirft  and  even  the  hunger  of  her  mailer. 

Tlius  confined  to  the  moll  abfolute  necelTities  of  life, 
the  Arabs  have  as  little  induftry  as  their  wants  are  few ; 
all  their  arts  confill  in  weaving  their  clumfy  tents  and 
in  making  mats  and  butter.  Their  whole  commerce 
only  extends  to  the  exchanging  camels,  kids,  flallions, 
and  milk;  for  arms,  clothing,  a  little  rice  or  corn,  and 
money,  which  they  bury.  They  are  totally  ignorant 
of  all  fcience;  and  have  not  even  any  idea  of  ailrono- 
roy,  geometry,  or  medicine.  They  Iiave  not  a  fnigle 
book  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  uncommon  among  the  Shaiks 
as  to  know  how  to  read.  All  their  literature  confiils 
in  reciting  tale?  and  hillories  in  the  manner  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  Entertainments.  They  have  a  peculiar 
paffion  for  fucli  florics,  and  employ  in  them  almoft  all 
their  leifure,  of  which  they  have  a  great  deal.  In  the 
evening  they  feat  themfelves  on  the  ground,  at  the 
threlhold  of  the  tents,  or  under  cover,  if  it  be  cold  ; 
and  there,  ranged  in  a  circle  round  a  little  fire  of  dung, 
their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  their  legs  crollcd,  they 
fit  a  while  in  fdenc  meditation,  till  on  a  fudden  one  of 
them  breaks  forth  with,  Ouci  upo?i  a  thus, — and  con- 
tinues to  recite  the  adventures  of  fome  young  Shaik 
and  female  Bedouin  :  he  relates  in  what  manner  the 
youth  tirft  got  a  fecret  glimpfe  of  his  miftrefs  ;  and 
how  he  became  delperately  enamoured  of  her :  he  mi- 
nutely defcribcs  the  lovely  fair;  boafls  her  black  eyes, 
as  large  and  foft  as  thofe  of  the  gazelle  ;  her  languid 
and  empaflioned  looks,  her  arched  eye-brows,  rcfem- 
bling  two  bows  of  (bony ;  her  waift  Itraight  and  fupple 
as  a  lance  :  he  forgets  not  her  fteps,  light  as  thofe  of 
i\ieyouiigJil/y  ;  nor  her  eye-laihes,  blackened  with  kohl; 
nor  her  lips  painted  blue  ;  nor  her  nails,  tinged  with 
the  golden  coloured  henna ;  nor  her  brealts,  refembling 
two  pomegranates  ;  nor  her  words,  fweet  as  honey. 
He  recounts  the  fufferiugs  of  the  young  lover,  fo  wa- 
fted -with  d^- fire  ar.d  l>affioii,  that  his  body  no  longer  yields 
any  fhadovj.  At  length,  after .  detailing  his  various 
attempts  to  fee  his  miitrefs,  the  obftaclcs  of  the  pa- 
rents, the  invafions  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity  of  the 
two  lovers,  &c.  he  terminates,  to  the  fatisfacition  of  the 
audience,  by  refloring  ihein,  united  and  happy,  to  the 
paternal  tent,  and  by  receiving  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
eloquence,  in  the  Ma  cha  allah  (an  exclamation  of 
praife,  equivalent  to  admirably  well  I)  he  has  merited. 
The  Bedouins  have  likewife  their  love  fongs,  which 
have  more  fentiment  and  nature  in  them  than  thofe  of 
the  Turks  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  ;  doubtlefs, 
becSufc  the  former,  whofc  manners  are  chafte,  know 
what  love  is;  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to  debauch- 
ery, are  acquainted  only  with  enjoyment. 

When  we  confider  how  much  the  condition  of  the 
Bedouins,  cfpecially  in  the  depths  of  the  defart,  re- 
fembles  in  many  rcfpefts  that  of  the  favages  of  Ame- 
rica, we  fliall  be  inclined  to  wonder  why  they  have  not 
the  fame  terocity  ;  why,  though  they  fo  oi'ten  expe- 
rience the  extremity  of  hunger,  the  practice  of  devour- 
ing human  tlelli  was  never  heard  of  among  them  ;  and 


why,  in  lliorr,  their  manners  are  fo  much  more  fociable  Ee^oums- 

and    mild.      The   following   reafons  are  propofed  by  ^ '^ ' 

M.  Volney  as  the  true  folmion  ot  tJiis  difficulty. 

It  feems  at  firll  view  (he  obferves),  that  America, 
being  rich  in  pafturage,  lakes,  and  forefls,  is  more 
adapted  to  the  pafloral  mode  of  life  than  to  anv  other. 
But  if  we  confider  that  thefe  forefts,  by  atim-'ding  an 
eafy  refuge  to  animals,  proted:  them  more  furely  from 
the  power  of  man,  we  may  conclude  that  the  favage 
has  been  induced  to  become  a  hunter  in/lead  of  a  Ihcp- 
herd,  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  In  this  Hate,  all 
his  habits  have  concurred  to  give  him  a  ferocity  of 
character.  The  great  fatigues  of  the  chace  have  har- 
dened his  body;  frequentand  extreme  hunger,  follow- 
ed by  a  fudden  abundance  of  game,  has  rendered  him 
voracious.  The  habit  of  IhedJing  blood,  and  tearing 
his  prey,  has  farailiarifed  him  to  the  fight  of  death 
and  fufferiugs.  Tormented  by  hanger,  he  lias  dclired 
flelh  ;  and  finding  it  eafy  to  obtain  that  of  his  fellow- 
creature,  he  could  not  long  hefitate  to  kill  him  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  firfl  experi- 
ment made,  this  cruelty  degenerates  into  a  habit  ;  he 
becomes  a  cannibal,  fanguinary  and  atrocious  ;  and  his 
mind  acquires  all  the  infcnfibility  of  his  body. 

The  iiiuation  of  the  Arab  is  very  different.  Amid 
his  vail  naked  plains,  without  water  and  without  to- 
refls,  he  has  not  been  able,  for  want  of  game  or  irih, 
to  become  either  a  hunter  or  a  lifterman.  1  he  camel 
has  determined  him  to  a  pafloral  life,  the  manners  of 
which  have  inihicnced  his  whole  charai:fer.  Finding 
at  hand  a  light,  but  conflant  and  fuflicient  nourifti- 
ment,  he  lias  acquired  the  habit  of  frugality.  Content 
with  his  milk  and  his  dates,  he  has  not  defired  ficfli ; 
he  has  iiied  no  blood  :  his  hands  are  not  accuflomed 
to  flaughier,  nor  his  cars  to  tiie  cries  of  fufFering  crca- 
turrs  ;   he  has  prel'erved  a  humane  ai  o  fculible  heart. 

Ko  fooner  did  the  lavage  fliepherd  become  acquain- 
ed  v.'ith  the  ufe  of  the  horfe,  than  his  manner  of  life 
niiifl  confiderably  change.  The  facility  of  pafling 
rapidly  over  extenfive  traifs  of  country,  rendered  him 
a  wanderer.  He  was  greedy  from  want,  and  became 
a  robber  from  greedinefs  ;  and  iuch  is  in  fadt  his  pre- 
fent  charader.  A  plunderer,  rather  than  a  warrior, 
the  Arab  polfefTes  no  fanguinary  courage  ;   he  attacks  » 

only  to  defpoil  ;  and  if  he  meets  with  refiflance,  never 
thinks  a  fmall  booty  is  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
his  life.  To  irritate  him,  yoti  mufl  (hed  his  blood  ;  in 
which  cafe  he  is  found  to  be  as  obilinaie  in  his  veit- 
geance  as  he  was  cautious  in  avoiding  danger. 

The  Bedouins  have  often  been  reproached  with  this 
fpirit  of  rapine  ;  but  without  wilhing  to  dctcnd  it,  we 
may  obfcrve  that  one  circumftance  has  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to,  which  is^  that  it  only  takes  place 
towards  reputed  enemies,  and  is  confequcnily  founded 
on  the  acknowledged  laws  of  alniofl  all  nations.  A- 
niono  themfelves  tliey  are  remarkable  tor  a  good  faiih, 
a  difinif reftednefs,  a  generofiy,  which  would  do  ho- 
nour to  the  mod  civilized  people.  What  is  there  more 
noble  than  that  right  of  afylum  fo  refpertcd  among 
all  the  tribes  ?  A  (Iranger,  nay  even  an  enemy,  touch- 
es the  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  and  from  that  inllant  his 
perfons  becomes  inviolable.  It  W'culd  be  reckoned  a 
difgraceful  meannefs,  an  indelible  fliame,  to  faiisfy 
even  a  jtill  vengeance  at  the  expence  of  hofpitality. 
Has  the  Bedouin  confentcd  to  eat  bread  and  fait  \\\i\i 
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BeJouhw.  his  gncft,   nothing  in  the  world  can  induce  him   to 
II         betray  him.     The  power  of  the  Sultan  hiirifelf  would 

, ^^     _  not  be  able  to  force  a  refugee  from  the  protcdlion  of 

a  tribe,  but  by  its  total  extermination.  The  Bedouin, 
fo  rapacious  without  his  camp,  has  no  fooner  fet  his 
foot  within  it,  than  he  becomes  liberal  and  generous. 
What  little  he  poffefles  he  is  ever  ready  to  divide.  He 
has  even  the  delicacy  not  to  wait  till  it  is  afked  :  when 
he  takes  his  rcpaft,  he  affeds  to  feat  himfelf  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to  inviic  the  paflengers ;  his 
generofity  is  fo  fincere,  that  he  does  not  look  upon  it 
as  a  merit,  but  merely  as  a  duty,  and  he  therefore 
readily  takes  the  fame  liberty  with  others.  To  ob- 
ferve  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  conduft  thcm- 
fclvcs  towards  each  other,  one  would  imagine  that  they 
polleiled  all  their  goods  in  common.  Nevenhelcfs 
they  arc  no  ftrangers  to  property;  but  it  has  none  of 
that  fclfilhncfs  which  the  increafe  of  the  imaginary 
wants  of  luxury  has  given  it  among  poliilied  nations. 
Deprived  of  a  multitude  of  enjoyments  which  nature 
has  lavilhed  upon  other  countries,  they  are  lefs  expof- 
cd  to  temptations  which  might  corrupt  and  dcbafe 
them.  It  is  more  difficult  for  their  Shaiks  to  form  a 
faction  to  enflave  and  impoverilh  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion. Each  individual,  capable  of  fupplying  all  liis 
wants,  is  better  able  to  preferve  hischarafter  and  in- 
dependence ;  and  private  property  becomes  at  once  the 
foundation  and  bulwark  of  public  liberty. 

This  liberty  extends  even  to  matters  of  religion. 
We  obfervc  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Arabs 
of  the  towns  and  thofe  of  the  defart  ;  fince,  while  the 
former  crouch  under  the  double  yoke  of  political  and 
religious  defpotifm,  the  latter  live  in  a  flate  of  perfect 
freedom  from  both  :  it  is  true,  that  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Turks,  the  Bedouins,  from  policy,  preferve  the 
appearance  of  Mahomeianifm  ;  but  fo  relaxed  is  their 
obfervance  of  its  ceremonies,  and  fo  little  fervour  has 
their  devotion,  that  they  are  generally  confidered  as 
infidels,  who  have  neither  law  nor  prophets.  They 
even  make  no  difficulty  in  faying  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  was  not  made  for  them  :  "  For  (add  they) 
how  Dull  wc  make  ablutions  who  have  no  water?  How 
can  wc  beflow  alms  who  are  not  rich  ?  Why  lliould  we 
faft  in  the  Ramadan,  fince  the  whole  year  with  us  is 
one  continual  fart  ?  and  what  ncceffity  is  there  for  us 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  if  God  be  prcfent 
every  where  ?"  In  (fiort,  every  man  a(5ls  and  thinks 
as  he  pleafes,  and  the  mod  perfe(5l  toleration  is  cfta- 
blifhed  among  them. 

BEDRIACUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  Italy, 
fituated,  according  to  Tacitus,  between  Verona  and 
Cremona,  but  nearer  tlic  latter  than  tlie  former.  From 
the  account  given  by  that  hiftorian,  Cluvcrius  conjec- 
tures that  the  ancient  Bedriacum  flood  in  the  place 
where  the  city  of  Caneto  now  flands.  This  village 
waS  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  emperor  Galba  by 
Otho,  and  afterwards  of  Otho  by  Vitellius. 

BEDWIN-MAGNA,  a  village  five  miles  fouth  of 
Hungerford  in  Berkfliire  in  Engl  uid.  It  has  neither 
market  nor  fair;  but  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  and 
feuds  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  confiderablc  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
and  that  the  traces  of  its  fortifications  arc  ftill  extant. 

BEE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  iiifcds,  the  cha- 
rafters  of  which  arc  given  under  the  Latin  or  Lin- 
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naean  name  Arts.     The  principal  fpccies  are  there  al-       I5ce. 
fo  defcribcd  ;   excepting  tiie  niellifica,  or  domellic  ho-         "^ 
ney-bee,  the  hiftory  and  management  of  which  was 
referred  to  this  article.  r 

This  fpccies  is  furniflied  with  downy  hairs;  has  a  Defcrip- 
dufky-coloured  brcafl,  andbrownilli  belly  ;  the  tibiDi  of  ''""  of  tli 
the  hind-legs  arc  ciliated,  and  tranfverlely  flrcskcd  on '"'"'^^■'''^' 
the  infidc.  Each  foot  ttrniir.atfs  in  two  hooks,  with 
their  poitus  oppofitc  to  each  other;  in  the  middle 
of  thefe  hooks  there  is  a  little  thin  appendix,  which 
when  unfolded,  enables  the  infeds  to  fallen  themfelves 
toglafs  or  the  moll  polifhed  bodies.  Thispantheylike- 
wife  employ  for  tranfmitting  the  fmalleft  particles  of  . 
crude  wax  which  they  find  upon  flowers  to  the  cavity 
in  their  thigh,  hereafter  defcribcd.  The  queen  and 
drones,  who  never  collect  wax  in  this  manner,  have  no 
fuch  cavity.  This  fpeciesis  alfofiirnilhed  with  a  prcbol- 
cis  or  trunk,  which  ferves  to  extraft"  the  honey  from 
flowers;  and  has,  befides,  a  real  mouth  fituated  in 
the  forepart  of  the  head,  with  which  it  is  able  to  feed 
on  the  farina  of  flowers,  from  which  afterwards  is 
made  wax.  The  btlly  is  divided  into  lix  rings  or  joints  ; 
which  Ibmetimcs  fliortcn  the  body,  by  llip;^ing  the 
one  over  the  other.  In  the  inlide  of  the  belly  there 
is  a  fmall  bladder  or  relcrvoir,  in  which  the  honey  is 
collc(5led,  after  having  palTed  through  the  probofcisand 
a  narrow  pipe  which  runs  through  the  head  and  breaft. 
This  bladder,  when  full  of  honey,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  fmall  pea.  ', 

The  fling,  which  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Itsftin-, 
belly,  is  a  very  curious  weapon;  and  when  examined 
by    the    microlcope,  appears  of  a  furprifing  flruclure. 
It  lias  a  horncy  flicath  or  fcabbard,  which  includes  two 
bearded  darts.    This  Iheath  ends  in  a  fliarp  point,  near 
the  extremity  of  which  a  Hit  opens,  through  which,  at 
the  time  of  flinging,  the  two  bearded  darts  arc  pro- 
truded beyond  the  end  of  the  flicath  :  one  of  thefe  is  a 
little  longer  than  the  other,  and  fixesitsbeard  firft ;  and 
the  other  inftantly  following,  they  penetrate  alternate- 
ly deeper  and   deeper,   taking   hold   of  the  flefli  with 
their  beards  or  hooks,  till  the   whole   fling  is  buried 
in  theflefli;  and    then  a   venomous  juice  is   injedled 
through  the  fame  flieath,  from  a  little  bag  at  the  root 
of  the  fling.    Hence  the  wound  occahons  an  acute  pain 
and  fwellingof  the  part,whichfometinies  continues feve- 
ral  days.    Thefe  cfTcds  arc  beft  remedied  by  enlarging 
the  wound   directly,  to  give  it  fome  difcharge.     This 
poifon  feems  to  owe  its  mifchievous  efficacy  to  certain 
pungent  falls.    Let  a  bee  be  provoked  to  ftrike  its  fling 
againfl  a  plate  of  glafs,  and  there  will  be  a  drop  of  the 
poifon  difcharged  and  left  upon  the  glafs.     This  being 
placed  under  a  double  microfcope,  as  the  liquor  evapo- 
rates, the  falls  will  be  feen  to  concrete,  forming  oblong, 
pointed,  clear  cryflals. — Mr  Derham  counted   on   the 
fling  t)f  a  wafp  eight  beards  on  the  fide  of  each  dart, 
fomewhat  like  the  beards  of  fifli-hooks;  and  the  fame 
number  is  to   be  counted  on  the  dans  of  the  bce'i 
fling.     When  thefe  beards  are  flruck  deep  in  the  flelh, 
if  the  v.'ounded  perfon  flans,  or  difcompofes  the  bee 
before  it  can  difcngagc   them,  the  fling  is  left  behind 
flicking   in   the  wound:  but   if  he    have  patience  to 
fland  quiet,  the  creature  brings  the  hooks  down  clofc 
to  the  fides  of  the  darts,  and  withdraws  the  weapon ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  wound  is  always  much  lefs  painful. 
The  danger  of  being  flung  by  bees  may  be  in  a  great 
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meafure  prevented  by  a  quiet  compofed  behaviour.  A 
tlioiifand  bees  will  fly  and  buzz  about  a  perfon  without 
hurting  him,  if  he  iland  perfedly  flill,  and  forbear 
diflurbing  them  even  when  near  his  face  ;  in  which  cafe 
he  may  ohferve  them  for  hours  together  without  dan- 
ger :  but  if  he  moleds  or  beats  them  away,  he  ufually 
fufters  for  it.  It  has  been  lately  affirmed*,  that  a 
perfon  is  in  perfeft  fafety  in  the  midfl  of  myriads  of 
bses,  if  he  but  carefully  keep  liis  mouth  Ihut,  and 
breathe  gently  through  the  noftrils  only ;  the  human 
breath,  it  would  fcem,  being  peculiarly  offenfive  to 
their  delicate  organs :  and  merely  with  this  precau- 
tion, it  is  faid,  the  very  hives  may  be  turned  up,  and 
tven  part  of  the  comb  cut  out,  while  the  bees  are  at 
work. 

I.  Oeconomy,  Instincts,  &c.  o/"//;^ Honey-Be e. 
We  may  conhdcr  a  hive  of  bees  as  a  well  peopled 
city,  in  which  are  commonly  found  from  15,000  to 
J  8,000  inhabitants.  This  city  is  in  itftlf  a  monarchy  ; 
compofed  of  a  queen  ;  of  males,  which  are  the  drones  ; 
and  of  working  bees,  which  have  been  fuppoftd  and 
called  neuters.  The  combs,  which  are  of  pure  wax, 
ferve  as  their  magazine  of  ftorcs,  and  for  the  nurfuig 
places  of  their  young  olfspring.  There  is  between  the 
combs  a  fpace  fufficient  for  two  bees  to  march  abreaft, 
without  erabarraffing  each  other;  and  in  fome  parts  it 
is  more  fpacious.  There  are  alfo  holes,  or  narrow 
paffes,  which  crofs  the  combs  tranfverfely,  and  are  in- 
tended to  ihortcn  ilie  way  when  the  bees  p.ifs  from 

3  one  comb  10  anoiher. 
Qucenbee.      The  Queen    is  alfo  diftinguiihcd  from   the  other 

bees,  by  the  form  of  her  body  ;  (he  is  longer  and  larg- 
er than  they  are,  and  her  wings  are  much  Ihortcr  than 
theirs  in  proportion  to  her  body  ;  for  the  wings  of  the 
other  bees  cover  their  whole  body,  whereas  thofe  of 
the  queen  hardly  reach  beyond  her  middle,  or  end  at 
about  the  third  ring  of  her  belly.  Her  hinder  parts 
are  more  taper  than  thofe  of  the  other  bees,  terminat- 
ing fliarpcr.  Her  belly  and  legs  are  of  a  deep  yellow, 
much  rcfembling  the  pureft  gold.  She  is  unwieldy  in 
her  flight,  a  reafou  for  her  feldoni  flying  but  when  {\\t 
leaves  the  parent-hive  to  go  and  ftitle  a  colony.  All 
the  bees  form  her  retinae,  and  like  dutiful  fubjeds,  re- 
pair to  the  place  flie  choofes.  She  is  armed  with  a  vi- 
gorous fling.  Lcfs  paffionate  however  than  her  fub- 
jeifts-,  {lie  only  nfes  her  fling  when  long  provoked,'  or 
when  in  coniell  for  imperial  fway.     Never  more  than 

4  one  remains  in  a  hive,  and  that  is  the  conqueror. 
Attach-  A   hive  of  bees  cannot  fubfiil  without  a  queen,  as 
mentofhcr  (ije  alo;ie  produces   their  numerous  pofterity;  and  on 
iubjcAs.      jjjjj  account  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  fo- 

5  vcreign  is  admirable. 
Mr  Wild-       Mr.  V/ildman,  by  hi's  dexterity  in  the  management 
man's  feats  of  bees,  fome  years  ago,  furprifcd  the  whole  kingdom, 
by  means    He  can  caufc  a  fwarm   to  lio;ht  where  he  plcafcs,  al- 

mod  inftantaneoufly  ;  he  can  order  them  to  fettle  on  his 
head,  then  remove  them  to  his  hand  ;  command  them 
to  depart  and  fettle  x>n  a  vvindow,  table,  &c.  at  plea- 
furc.  Wefliall  fubjoin  his  method  of  performing  thcfe 
feats,  in  bis  own  words; 

"  Long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  as  foon  as  I 
turn  up  a  hive,  and  give  it  fome  taps  on  the  (ides  and 
bottom,  the  queen  immediately  appears,  to  know  ihe 
caufe  of  this  alarm;  but  foon  retires  again  among  her 
people.  Being  accuflomed  to  fee  her  fo  often,  I  readily 
perceive  her  at  firfl  glance  ;  auil  long  praftice  has  en- 
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abled  me  to  feize  her  inflantly,  with  a  tendernefs  that  Bee* 
does  not  in  the  leaft  endanger  her  perfon.  This  is  of  *~~"v  ' 
the  utmofl  importance  ;  for  the  leafl  injury  done  to  her 
brings  immediate  deflruiStion  to  the  hive,  if  yon  have 
not  a  fpare  queen  to  put  in  her  place,  as  I  have  too  of- 
ten experienced  in  my  firfl  attempts.  When  pofltfl'ed 
of  her,  I  can  without  injury  to  her,  or  exciting  that 
degree  of  rcfentment  that  may  tempt  her  to  fling  me, 
flip  her  into  my  other  hand,  and,  returning  the  hive  to 
its  place,  hold  her  there,  till  the  bees  miffing  her,  are  all 
on  wing,  and  in  the  utmofl  confufion.  When  the  bees 
are  thus  diJlreffed,  Iplace  theqaeen  where-cverlwould 
have  the  bees  to  fettle.  The  moment  a  few  of  them 
difcover  her,  they  give  notice  to  thofe  near  them,  and 
thofe  to  the  relt ;  the  knowledge  of  which  foon  be- 
comes fo  general,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  all  collect 
thcmfelves  round  her;  and  are  fo  happy  in  having  re- 
covered this  fole  fupport  of  their  flate,  that  they  will 
long  remain  quiet  in  their  fituation.  Nay,  the  fcent  of 
her  body  is  io  attractive  of  them,  that  the  flightelh 
touch  of  her,  along  any  place  or  fubdance,  will  attach 
the  bees  to  it,  and  induce  them  to  purfue  any  path  flie 
takes."  This  was  the  only  witchcraft  ufed  by  Mr 
Wildman,  and  is  that  alone  which  is  praftifed  by  others 
who  have  fuice  made  fmiilar  exhibitions.  In  ffiort, 
feize  on  the  queen,  and  you  are  fure  of  leading  all  the 
bees  of  a  hive  to  any  place  yon  plcafe.  (j 

When  a  queen  dies  by  any  accident,   the  bees  of  her  Confc- 
hive  immediately   ceafe   working,  confume  their  own  ^i"'^"<^es  of 
honey,  fly  about  their  own  and  other  hives  at  unufual  '^"^  death, 
hours  when  other  bees  are  at  refl,  and  pine  away  if  not     '^' 
foon  fupplied  with  anoiher  fovercign.     Her  lofs  is  pro- 
claimed by  a  clear  and  interrupted  humming.     This 
fign  lliould  be  a  warning  to  the  owner  of  the  bees,  to 
take  what  honey  remains  in  the   hive,  or  to  procure 
them  another  queen.     In  this  lafl  cafe,  the  flock  in- 
llantly  revives;    pleafure  and   adliviiy   are    apparent 
through  the  whole  hive  ;  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign 
reflores  vigour  and  exertion,  and  her  voice  commands 
univcrfal  refpedt  and  obedience:  of  fuch  importance  is 
the  queen  to  the  cxiftcnce  and  profpcrity  of  the  other 
members  of  this  community. 

The  dilleclion  of  the  queen-bee  fliows  evidently  that 
flie  lays  many  thoufand  eggs.  It  is  computed  that 
i!ie  ovaria  of  a  queen-bee  contains  more  than  5000  eggs 
at  one  time;  and  therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  a  queen-bee  may  produce  io,oco  or  12,000 
bees,   or  even  more,  in  the  fpace  of  two  m.onths.  y 

The  common  Drones  are  fmaller  than  the  queen.  Of  the: 
and  larger  than  the  working  bees  ;  and  in  flying  they  drones^ 
make  a  greater  noife.  Tire  dilFeiJlion  of  the  drone 
gives  us  as  great  proof  of  its  being  the  male,  as  that  of 
the  queen  does  of  her  being  female.  In  this  creaiure 
there  is  no  appearance  of  ovaries  or  eggs,  nor  any  thing 
of  the  flrufture  of  the  common  working  bees,  but  the 
whole  abdomen  is  filled  with  tranfparent  velfels,  winding 
about  in  various  finuofnies,  and  containing  a  white  or 
milky  fluid.  This  is  plainly  analogous  to  that  fluid  in  tho 
males  of  other  animals,  which  is  deflined  to  render  the 
eggs  of  the  feinalc  prolific;  and  this  whole  apparatus  of 
vcflels,  which  much  refemble  the  turnings  and  v\  ind- 
ings  of  the  feniinal  veffcls  in  other  animals,  is  plainly 
intended  only  for  the  preparation  and  retention  of  [his. 
matter,  till  the  deflined  time  of  its  Wciug  emitted.  On 
fqueezing  the  hinder  pans,  alfo,  may  be  forced  out  the 
pcnis;  a  fir.all  and  flcnder  flcffiy  body,  contained  be- 
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Bee.      tween  thehornsof  a  fomewhar  harder  fubftance,  which 

'■^ — " 'join  at  their  bafc,  but  graJiiilly    part  akmJtr  as  they 

are  continued  in  length.  Thefe  parts,  found  in  all 
the  drones,  and  none  of  them  in  any  other  bees 
except  thefe,  fcem  to  prove  very  evidently  the  dif- 
ference of  fcx.  If  a  hive  is  opened  in  the  bcgin- 
jiing  of  fpring,  not  a  fmglc  drone  will  be  found  in 
it ;  from  the  middle  of  M.iy  till  the  end  of  J.me,  hun- 
dreds of  thera  will  be  found,  commonly  from  200  or 
3C0  to  1000 ;  and  from  thence  to  the  following  fpring 
it  wo.ild  be  ill  vain  to  leek  for  tliem.  They  go  not 
out  till  n  in  the  morning,  and  return  before  fix  in  the 
evening.  But  their  expeditions  are  aoc  ihofc  of  in- 
duftry.  They  hive  no  rting,  their  ro.'irum  and  feet 
are  not  adapted  for  colicifling  wax  and  honey,  nov  in- 
deed are  they  obliged  to  labour.  They  only  hover 
upon  llowers  to  extraff  the  fweets,  and  all  their 
thoughts  are  pleafure.  Their  ofRce  is,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs  of  the  queen  after  they  are  depofited  in  the 
cells.  And  while  their  prefcnce  is  thus  necelfary,  they 
are  fufFered  to  enjoy  the  fwcets  of  love  and  lite;  but 
as  foon  as  they  become  ufelefs  in  the  hive,  the  work- 
in<T  bees  declare  the  nioft  cruel  war  againft  them,  and 
make  terrible  flaughter  of  them.  This  war  affeds  not 
only  the  bees  already  in  life,  but  even  the  eggs  and  mag- 
gots ;  for  the  law  which  has  pronounced  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  males  has  no  exception,  it  extends  equally 
to  thofe  which  do  not  yet  breathe  and  to  thofe  which 
do;  the  hive  is  cleared  of  every  etrg,  maggot,  or 
nymph;  ihe  whole  is  torn  away  and  carried  off.  Af- 
ter the  feafon  proper  for  increafing  the  number  of  bees 
is  part,  and  when  they  Ihould  attend  only  to  the  fup- 
plyifig  of  their  magazines  fufHciently  with  winter-ftorcs, 
every  veftige  of  tnc  drones  is  dcftroycd,  to  make  room 
for  honey.  Whenever  thefe  drones  are  obferved  to  re- 
main in  a  hive  hte  in  the  autumn,  it  is  held  10  be  a  bad 
lign  of  the  ftate  of  the  hive. 

But  bcfides  thefe  larger  drones,  Maraldi  and  R.eau- 
mur  had  long  ago  difcovered  that  there  were  others  of 
a  leffcr  fize,  not  exceeding  that  of  the  common  work- 
ing bees.  This  fact,  however,  was  not  fully  afcer- 
tained  before  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Debrav/,  to  be 
afterwards  mentioned.  It  is  well  known,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  the  large  drones  never  appear  in 
the  Jiive  before  the  middle  of  April ;  that  they  are 
all  dead  before  the  end  of  Augufl,  when  the  principal 
breeding  feafon  terminates;  and  that  they  are  dcdroyed, 
together  with  all  their  worms  or  nymphs,  by  the  work- 
ing bees,  probably  by  order  of  the  queen,  to  fave  ho- 
ney :  yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  bees  begin 
to  breed  early  in  the  fpring,  fometimes  in  February,  if 
ihc  weather  is  mild;  and  that  many  broods  are  com- 
pleted before  thefe  drones  appear.  But  if  drones  of  a 
fmaller  fize  are  fuffered  to  remain,  which  in  a  time  of 
fcarcity  conP-ime  Icfs  honey  than  the  others,  thefe  will 
anfwcr  the  p.irpofe  of  fupplying  the  early  broods,  and 
the  kroner  drones  are  produced  againft  a  time  of  greater 
plenty.  Some  obfcrvers  affirm,  that  the  fmaller  drones 
arc  all  dead  before  the  end  of  May,  when  the  larger 
fpccies appear  and  fuperfede  tiieir  u(c.  Thefe  circiim- 
1  ta nee s  accord  with  the  fuggcflian  of  Abbe  Le  Fhiche 
JH  his  SpeflacU  dc  la  Nutum,  That  a  fuiall  numb-jr  of 
drones  arc  rcfcrved  to  fupply  ihe  nccciraies  of  the  en- 
fuing  year;  and  that  thefe  drones  arc  very  little,  if  at 
aU,  larger  than  the  common  bees. 
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the  (lite.  Columella   informs  us,  that  ti'.e  ancients  dif-  JT.  ~'     7" 
■  y     ,    r  I    1  •     J        f      1  II      •    ■  The  worlc- 

tinguiihed   feveral  kinds  of    ihtni.     He  joins  m  0- j^.    |j„j.5_ 

pinion  with  Viigil,  who  approves  of  thoi'e  which  are 
inia',1,  oblong,  fmootb,  briglit  and  fliining,  of  agentle 
and  mild  difpofition  ;  "  for,"  continues  he,  by  hov/ 
much  the  larger  and  rounder  the  bet  is,  by  (o  much 
the  worfe  it  is ;  but  if  it  be  fierce  and  cruel,  it  is  the 
word  of  all.  The  angry  difpoiiiion  of  bees  of  a  bet- 
ter character  is  eafily  ibfttntd  by  the  frequent  inter- 
courfc  of  ihofe  who  take  care  of  ihcm,  for  they  grow 
more  tame  when  tliey  are  often  handled."  The  expe- 
rience of  ages  has  now  eftablilhed  the  fort  of  bees  wliich 
h;ivc  been  found  to  anfwer  bell  the  purpofes  of  keeping 
them. 

The  working  bees  have  ihe  care  of  the  hive,  collecl 
the  wax  and  honey,  fabricate  and  work  up  ihe  wax, 
build  the  cells,  feed  the  young,  keep  the  hive  clean, 
drive  from  thence  ftrangers,  and  employ  ihemfelves  in 
all  other  concerns  relating  to  the  hive. 

The  working  bee  hast  u'onomachs  ;  one  of  which  coii- 
tains  the  honey,  and  a  fecond  in  which  is  co'.uaincd  the 
crude  wax.  Ti'.e  working  bees  have  no  pans  analo- 
gous to  the  ovaria  of  the  queen,  or  that  rcfcmble  the 
male  organs  of  the  drones.  Hence  they  have  gene- 
rally been  fuppofed  to  be  neutral  or  of  neither  fcx. 
But  a  different  doclrine  has  lately  been  eflabliflied  ; 
which  there  will  be  oecafion  to  notice  in  the  fequel. 

The  lling  is  very  ncccITary  for  a  working  bee,  both 
as  an  offenfive  and  as  a  dcfcnfive  weapon  :  for  their  ho- 
ney and  wax  excite  the  envy  of  many  greedy  and  lazy 
infedls ;  and  they  have  alfo  to  defend  themfelvcs  againft 
enemies,  who  are  fonder  of  eating  them  than  their 
honey.  There  is  likewife  a  time  when  the  drones  muft 
be  facrificed  and  exterminated  for  ihe  good  of  the  fo- 
ciety;  and  as  they  arc  larger  and  flronger  than  the 
working  bees,  thefe  lad  would  have  a  very  unequal 
match,  were  it  not  for  this  poifonous  fling.  „ 

There  happen  alfo  among  bees,  either  of  the  fame  Of  their 
or  different  hives,  mod  deadly  feuds,  in  which  their  battles, 
dings  are  their  chief  weajions.  In  thtfe  conieds,  great 
fkill  may  be  difcerncd  in  their  manner  of  pointing  the 
ding  between  thefcaly  rings  which  cover  their  bodies, 
or  to  fome  other  cafdy  vulnerable  part.  The  bee  which, 
fird  gains  the  advantage  remains  the  conqueror;  tho* 
the  victory  cods  the  viftor  his  life,  if  he  has  left  his 
ding  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  ;  lor,  with  the  ding, 
fo  much  of  his  body  is  torn  out,  that  death  inevi- 
tably follows.  Bees  have  very  fevcrc  confiicls  when 
whole  hives  engage  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  many  are 
/lain  on  both  fides.  Their  fighting  and  plundering  one 
another  ought  chiefly  to  be  imputed,  as  Mr  Thorlcy 
obferves,  either  to  their  perfcifl  abhoiTence  of  floth  and 
idlenefs,  or  to  their  iiifatiable  third  for  honey  ;  for 
when. in  fpring  and  autumn,  the  weather  is  fair,  but 
no  honey  can  be  collc(flcd  from  plants,  and  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  hives  of  other  bees,  ihcy  will  ven- 
ture their  lives  to  get  it  there. 

Dr  Warder  affigns  another  caufe  of  their  fighting; 
which  is,  the  necefllty  that  the  bees  arc  reduced  to 
wlu-n  their  hive  has  been  phmdered,  at  a  feafon 
when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  repair  the  lofs  by  any 
indiillry  in  the  fields. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  queens  is  killed  in  battle.     In 

this  cafe,  the  bees  of  both  hives  unite  as  foon  as  her 
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death  is  generally  known  among  them.  All  then  be- 
come one  people;  the  vanq-n(hcd  go  off  with  the  rob- 
bers richly  laden  with  their  own  fpoils,  and  return 
every  day  with  their  new  affociates  to  pillage  their  old 
habitation.  This  cajfes  a  throng,  unufaal  for  the  iea- 
fon,  at  the  door  of  the  hive  they  are  plundering;  and 
if  the  owner  lifts  it  up  at  night,  when  all  are  gone 
liome,  he  vi'ill  find  it  empty  of  inhabitants;  though 
there  perhaps  will  remain  in  it  fome  honey,  which  he 
takes  as  his  property. 

\yhen  two  fwarms  take  flight  at  the  fame  time,  they 
fometimes  quarrel,  and  great  numbers  are  deflroycd 
on  both  fides,  till  one  of  the  queens  is  llain.  This 
ends  the  contcft,  and  the  bees  of  both  fides  unite  under 
the  furviving  fovereign. 

When  the  bees  begin  to  work  in  their  hives,  they 
divide  themfelves  into  four  companies :  one  of  which 
roves  in  the  fields  in  fearch  of  materials  ;  another  em- 
ploys itfelf  in  laying  out  the  bottoms  and  partitions  of 
their  cells;  a  third  is  employed  in  making  the  infide 
fniooth  from  the  corners  and  angles ;  and  the  fourth 
company  brings  food  for  the  reft,  or  relieves  thofe  who 
return  with  their  refpedlive  burdens.  But  they  are  not 
kept  conftant  to  one  employment ;  they  often  change 
the  tafks  afligned  them  :  thole  that  have  been  at  work, 
being  permitted  to  go  abroad;  and  thofe  that  have 
been  in  the  fields  already,  take  their  places.  They 
feem  even  to  have  figns,  by  wliich  they  underfland  each 
ether:  for  when  any  of  them  want  food,  it  bends  down 
its  trunk  to  the  bee  from  whom  it  is  expeiled,  which 
then  opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets  fome  drops  fall  in- 
fo the  other's  mouth,  which  is  at  that  time  opened  to 
receive  it.  Their  diligence  and  labour  is  fo  great,  that, 
in  a  day's  time,  they  are  able  to  make  cells  which  lie 
upon  each  other  numerous  enough  to  contain  3000 
bees. 

In  the  plan  and  formation  of  ihcfe  cells  they  difco- 
ver  a  moft  wonderful  fagacity.  In  conftruding  habita- 
tions within  a  limited  compafs,an  architeft  would  have 
three  objefts  in  view;  firft  to  ufe  the  fmallefl;  quaatity, 
that  can  be  of  materials;  next,  to  give  the  edifice 
the  greatefl  capacity  on  a  determined fpace ;  and  third- 
ly, to  employ  the  fpot  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  of 
it  may  be  loll.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  bees  have  obtained  all  tliefe  advantages  in  the  hex- 
agonal form  of  their  cells  :  for,  firft,  there  is  an  ceco- 
nomy  of  wax,  as  the  circuinference  of  one  cell  makes 
part  of  the  circumferences  of  thofe  contiguous  to  it ; 
fccondly,  the  ceconomy  of  the  fpot,  as  thefe  cells  which 
join  to  one  another  leave  no  void  between  them ;  and 
thirdly,  the  greatefl  capacity  or  fpace  ;  as,  of  all  the 
jigures  which  can  be  contiguous,  that  with  fix  fides 
gives  the  largefl  area.  This  thriftinefs  prompts  them 
to  make  the  partitions  of  their  cells  thin  ;  yet  they  arc 
conftru(51:ed  fo  as  that  the  folidity  may  compenfate  for 
the  fcantinefs  of  materials.  The  parts  moft  liable  to 
injury  are  the  entrance  of  the  cells.  Thefe  the  bees 
take  care  to  ftrengthen,  by  adding  quite  round  tlie 
circumference  of  the  apertures  a  fillet  of  wax,  by  which 
means  this  mouth  is  three  or  four  times  thicker  than 
the  fides:  and  they  are  ftrengthened  at  the  bottom  by 
the  angle  formed  by  the  bottom  of  three  cells  falling 
}n  the  middle  of  an  oppofite  cell.  The  combs  lie  pa- 
jiUel  to  each  other;  and  there  is  left  betvveeu  every 
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one  of  them  a  fpace  which  fcrves  as  a  flreet,  bread  e- 
nough  for  two  bees  to  pafs  by  each  other.  There  are  ' 
holes  which  go  quite  through  the  combs,  and  ferve  as 
lanes  for  the  bees  to  pafs  from  one  comb  to  another 
without  being  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  about.  Wlien 
they  begin  their  combs,  they  form  at  the  top  of  the 
hive  a  root  or  flay  to  the  whole  edifice,  which  is  tq 
hang  from  it.  Though  they  generally  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  combs  fo  that  there  fhall  be  no  more 
between  them  than  what  is  fufScient  for  two  bees  to 
pafs,  yet  they  fometimes  place  thofe  beginnings  of  two 
combs  too  far  afunder  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  in  order  to  fill 
up  part  of  the  void  fpace  arifing  from  that  bad  difpo- 
fition,  they  carry  their  combs  on  obliquely,  to  make 
them  gradually  approach  each  other.  This  void  fpace 
is  fometimes  fo  confiderable,  that  the  bees  build  in  it  an 
intermediate  comb,  which  they  terminate  as  foon  as  the 
original  combs  have  only  their  due  diftances.  As  the 
combs  would  be  apt,  when  full,  to  overcome  by  their 
weight  all  the  fecurity  which  the  bees  can  give  them 
againft  falling;  they  who  prepare  hives,  fet  in  them, 
croffwife,  fticks  which  ferve  as  props  to  the  combs, 
and  fave  the  bees  a  great  deal  of  labour.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  difcovcr  the  particular  manner  of  their  working ; 
for,  notwithftanding  the  many  contrivances  ufed  for  this 
purpofe,  there  are  fuch  numbers  in  continual  motion, 
and  fucceed  one  another  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no- 
thing but  confufion  appears  to  the  fight.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  been  obferved  carrying  pieces  of  wax  in 
their  talons,  and  running  to  the  places  where  they  are 
at  work  upon  the  combs.  Thefe  they  faften  to  the 
work  by  means  of  the  fame  talons.  Each  bee  is  em- 
ployed but  a  very  ihort  lime  in  this  way  :  but  there  is 
fo  great  a  number  of  them  that  go  on  in  a  conftant 
fucceffion,  that  the  comb  increafes  very  perceptibly. 
Belides  thefe,  there  are  others  that  run  about  beating 
the  work  with  their  wings  and  the  hinder  part  of  their 
body,  probably  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  firm  and 
folid. 

Whilft  part  of  the  bees  are  occupied  in  forming  the 
cells,  others  are  employed  in  perfei5ling  and  polilhing 
thofe  that  are  new  modelled.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed by  their  talons,  taking  off  every  thing  that  is 
rough  and  uneven.  Thefe  polillters  are  not  fo  dcfultory 
in  their  operations  as  thofe  that  make  the  cells  ;  they 
work  long  and  diligently,  never  intermitting  their  !a- 
boir,  excepting  to  carry  out  of  the  cell  the  particles 
of  wax  which  they  take  off  in  polifliing.  Tliefe  par- 
ticles are  not  allowed  to  be  loft  ;  others  are  ready  to 
receive  them  from  the  polifhers,  and  to  employ  them 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  work. 

The  balls  which  we  fee  attached  to  the  legs  of  bees  Of  their 
returning  to  the  hives,  are  not  wax,  but  a  powder  col-  building- 
leded  from  the  ftamina  of  flowers,  not  yet  brought  to  materiars, 
the  ftate  of  wax.     The  fubftance  of  thefe  balls  heated  V^^  P^o^'- 
in  any  veffel,  does  not   melt  as  wax  would  do,  but  be-      "^ 
comes  dry,  and  hardens:  it  may  even  be  reduced  to  a 
coal.     If  thrown  into  water,  it  will  fink;  whereas  wax 
fvvims.    To  reduce   this  crude   fubftance  into  wax,  it 
mult  firft  be  digcfted  in  the  body  of  the  bee.  1 

Every  bee,  when  it  leaves  the  hive  to  collcdt  this 
precious  ftore,  enters  into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  feem  charged  with  the  greateft  quan- 
tities of  tliis  yellow  farina.     As  the  animal's  body  is 
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coTcrcd  over  with  hair,  it  rolls  icfclf  within  the  flower, 
'  and  quickly  becomes  quite  covered  with  the  duft,  which 
it  fooii  after  bnilhes  off  with  its  two  hind  legs,  and 
kneads  into  two  little  balls.  In  the  thighs  of  the  hind- 
legs  there  are  two  cavities,  edged  with  hair  ;  and  into 
thefe,  as  into  a  bafket,  the  animal  Kicks  its  pelltts. 
Thus  employed,  the  bee  fiits  from  flower  to  flower, 
jncrcafing  its  ftorc,  and  adding  to  its  flock  of  wax, 
until  the  ball  upon  each  thigh  becomes  as  big  as  a  grain 
of  pepper  ;  by  this  time  having  got  a  fufficicnt  load, 
it  returns,  making  the  bed  of  its  way  to  the  hive. 
»  After  the  bees  have  brought  home  this  crude  fub- 
ilance,  they  eat  it  by  degrees  ;  or,  at  other  times, 
three  or  four  bees  come  and  eafe  the  loaded  bee,  by 
eating  each  of  them  a  (hare,  the  loaded  bee  giving  them 
a  hint  fo  to  do.  Hunger  is  not  the  motive  of  their 
thus  eating  the  balls  of  waxy  matter,  efpecially  when 
a  fwarm  is  flrft  hived  ;  but  it  is  their  defirc  to  provide  a 
fpecdy  fupply  of  real  wax  for  making  the  combs.  At 
other  times,  when  there  is  no  immediate  want  of  w^x, 
the  bees  lay  this  matter  up  in  repofitories,  to  keep  it 
in  ftore. 

When  this  waxy  matter  is  fwallowed,  it  is,  by  the 
digeflivc  powers  of  the  bee,  converted  into  real  wax, 
which  the  bees  again  difgorgc  as  they  work  it  up  into 
combs  ;  for  it  is  only  while  thus  (oft  and  pliant  from 
the  ftomach  that  they  can  fabricate  it  properly.  That 
the  wax  thus  employed  is  taken  from  their  flomachs, 
appears  from  their  making  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
comb  foon  after  they  are  hived,  and  even  on  any  tree  or 
Ihrub  where  they  have  reltcd  but  a  fhort  while  before 
iheir  being  hived,  though  no  balls  were  vifiblc  on  their 
legs,  excepting  thofe  of  a  few  which  may  be  jufl  re- 
turned from  the  fleld.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by 
what  happened  in  a  fwarm  newly  hived  :  for  two  days 
together  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  their  former 
home  ic  rained  conftantly,  infomiich  that  not  one  bee 
was  able  to  ftir  out  during  that  time  ;  yet  at  the  end 
of  the  two  days  they  had  made  a  comb  15  or  16  inches 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion. 

The  crude  v.'ax,  when  brought  home  by  the  Iices,  is 
often  of  as  different  colours  as  are  the  flowers  from 
which  it  is  colle<5led  :  but  the  new  combs  arc  always  of  a 
white  colour,  which  is  afterwards  changed  only  by  the 
impurities  arifmg  from  the  fleam,  &c.  of  the  bees. 

Bees  collect  crude  wax  alfo  for  food  ;  for  if  tiiis  was 
not  the  cafe,  there  would  be  no  want  of  wax  after  the 
eombs  are  made  :  but  they  arc  obfervcd,  even  in  old 
hives,  to  return  in  great  numbers  loaded  with  fuch  mat- 
ter, which  is  depofued  in  particular  cells,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  b:t-br:ad.  We  may  guefs  that  they 
Confume  a  great  deal  of  this  fubllance  in  food  by  the 
quantity  colle>5led  ;  which,  by  computation,  may  in  fome 
hives,  amount  to  an  hinidred  weight  in  a  feafon,  whilft 
the  real  wax  in  fuch  an  hive  docs  not  perhaps  exceed 
two  pounds. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees  ought 
to  be  very  clofe  ;  and  what  their  hives  want  from  tiic 
negligence  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  man,  thefe  animals  fup- 
ply by  their  own  induftry ;  fo  that  it  is  their  principal 
care,  when  firft  hived,  to  ftop  up  all  the  crannies.  For 
this  purpofc  they  make  iifc  of  a  rclliioiis  gum,  which  is 
more  tcnacio'js  than  wax,  and  ditfers  grt;a[ly  from  it. 
This  the  aacicntscalled/irc'/e//j.  It  will  grow  confidcr- 
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ably  hard  in  the  hive,   though  it  will  in  fome  meafure      Bee. 

foften  by  heat;  and  is  often  found  different  inconlift-  *^ ^ ' 

encc,  colour,  and  fmcll.  It  has  generally  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour  when  it  is  warmed  ;  and  by  fome  it  is 
confldered  as  a  moft  grateful  perfume.  When  the 
bees  begin  to  work  with  it,  it  is  foft ;  but  it  acquires  a 
firmer  confluence  every  day,  till  at  length  it  alRimes 
a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  mtich  harder  than  wax. 
The  bees  carry  it  on  their  hinder  legs  ;  and  fome  think 
it  is  met  with  on  the  birch,  the  willow,  and  poplar. 
However  it  is  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they  plalicr 
the  infide  of  their  hives  with  this  compofltion.  14 

Honey  is  originally  a  juice  digefled  in  plants,  which  3-  The  It- 
fweats  through  their  pores,  and  chiefly  in  theirflowers,  "'J'* 
or  is  contained  in  refervoirs  in  which  nature  ftorcs  it. 
The  bees  fometimes  penetrate  into  thefe  flores,  and  at 
other  times  find  the  liquor  exfudcd.  This  they  colieft 
in  their  ftomachs  ;  fo  that,  when  loaded  with  it,  they 
ftrem,  to  an  inattentive  eye,  tocom.e  home  without  any 
booty  at  all. 

Befides  the  liquor  already  mentioned,  which  is  ob- 
tained from   the  flowers  of  plants,  another  fubflance, 
called  ho7iey-d,.ii)  * ,  has  been  difcovcrcd,  of  which  the  *  Seethe 
bees  are  equally  fond.    Of  this  fubflnnce  there  are  two  ^'"'''^l*^  ^'' 
kinds,  both   deriving  their  origin  from  vegetables,  tho'  '"y^'"^' 
in  very  different  ways. 

The  firll  kind,  the  only  one  known  to  hufbandinen, 
and  which  pafles  for  a  dew  that  falls  on  trees,  is  no  o- 
ther  than  a  mild  fvveet  juice,  which  having  circulated 
through  the  veflclsof  vegetables,  is  feparated  in  proper 
refervoirs  in  the  flowers,  or  on  the  leaves,  where  it  is 
properly  called  the  honey-di.v  :  fometimes  it  is  depofited 
in  the  pith,  as  in  the  fugar-cane  ;  and,  at  other  times, 
in  the  juice  of  pulpy  fummer-fruiis  when  ripe.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  manna  which  is  collefted  on  the  aflt 
and  maple  of  Calr.bria  and  Brianjon,  where  it  flows  in 
great  plenty  from  the  lea\eE  and  trunks  of  tliefe  trees, 
and  thickens  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  ufiially  fccn. 
The  fecond  kind  of  hont^-dew,  which  is  the  chief 
rcfource  of  bees  after  the  fpring-flowers  and  dew  by 
tranfpiration  on  leaves  arc  paft,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fmall  mean  infedt  f ,  the  excrement  thrown  out  by  which  f  See  the 
makes  a  part  of  the  moft  delicate  honey  we  ever  tafle.  articles  A' 

From  whatever  fourcc  the   bees  have  collcftcd  their/'-'"  ^'"* 
honey,  the  inftant  they  return  home,  they  fetk  cells  in  ^^""'y^'"^- 
which    they   may    difgorge  and   dcpofiie    their  loads. 
They  have  two  fort  of  llores  :  one  of  which  confifts  of 
honey  laid  up  for  the  winter  ;  and  the  other  of  honey 
intended  for  accidental  ufe  in  eafe  of  bad  weather,  and 
for  fuch  bees  as  do  not  go  abroad  in  fearch  of  it.  Their 
method  of  fecuring  each   of  thefe  is  difiercnt.     They 
have  in  each  cell  a  thicker  fubf^ance,  which  is  placed 
over  the  honey,  to  prevent  its  running  out  of  the  cell; 
and  that  fubftance  is  raifed  gradnally  as  the  cell  is  fill- 
ed, till  the  bees,  finding  that  the  cell  cannot  contain  any 
more,  clofe  it  with  a  covering  cf  wax,  not  to  be  opened 
till  times  of  want,  or  during  the  winter.  j. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that    the  cells  arc  in-  of  the 
tended  for  other  purpofes  befidcs  being  places  of  flore  manner  in 
for  honey.     One  of  the  chief  ufes  is,  their  being  nur-  ■which  bec» 
fcries  for  the  young.     The  cells  for  thofe  which  nre  to  l'r<:«<l' 
be  working  bets,   arc  commonly  half  an  inch  deep  ; 
thofe  for  drones,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  and   thofe 
which  arc  iutcndcd  for  keeping  of  honey  only,  ftill 
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X«.      deeper.     This  accounts  for  the  inequalities  obferved  in 
the  fuvface  of  combs. 

The  queen-bee  is  generally  concealed  in  the  mod  fc- 
cret  part  of  the  hive,  and  is  never  vifible  bin  when  (lie 
Jays  her  eggs  in  fiicli-  combs  as  are  cxpofed  to  fight. 
When  ihe  does  appear,  fne  is  always  attended  by  tenor 
.a  dozen  of  the  common  fort,  who  form  a  kiiid  of  rc- 
lintie,  and  follow  her  wherever  fhe  goes  with  a  fedate 
and  grave  tread.  Before  flie  lays  her  eggs,  Ihe  exa- 
mines the  cells  where  flie  defigns  to  lay  them  ;  and  if 
fhe  finds  that  they  contain  neither  honey,  wax,  nor 
any  embryo,  fht  "introduces  the  poflerior  part  of  her 
body  into  a  cell,  and  fixes  to  the  bottom  of  it  a  fmall 
vvhire  egg,  which  is  compofcd  of  a  thin  white  mem- 
brane, full  of  a  whitilli  liquor.  In  this  manner  ihe 
goes  on,  till  (lie  fills  as  many  cells  as  flie  has  eggs  to 
lay,  which  are  generally  many  thoufands.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  egg  has  been  depofited  in  the  fame  cell ; 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  working  bees  remove  the  fu- 
pernumerary  eggs,  and  leave  only  one  in  each  cell. 
On  the  firlt  or  fecond  day  after  the  egg  is  lodged  in 
the  cell,  the  drone  bee  injefts  a  fmall  quantity  of  whi- 
tifh  liquid,  which  in  about  a  day  is  abforbed  by  the 
egg.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  produced  a  worm 
or  maggot  ;  which,  when  it  is  grown  fo  as  to  touch 
the  oppofite  angle,  coils  itfelf  up  in  the  fliape  of  a  fe- 
micircle,  and  floats  in  a  proper  liquid,  whereby  it  is 
iioiirilhed  and  enlarged  in  its  dimenl'ions.  This  liquor 
is  of  a  whitifli  colour,  of  the  thickncfs  of  cream,  and  of 
an  infipid  tafle  like  flour  and  water.  Naturalifts  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  qualities  of  this  liquid. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  it  conlifls  of  fome  generative 
matter,  injected  by  the  working  bees  into  each  cell,  in 
order  to  give  fecundity  to  the  egg  ;  bur  the  mofl  pro- 
vable opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  fame  with  what  fomc 
writers  have  called  the  bei-bnaJ ;  and  that  it  is  a 
raixttire  of  water  with  the  juices  of  plants  and  flowers 
collected  merely  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young,  whilfl; 
they  are  in  their  weak  and  helplefs  ftate.  Whatever 
be  the  nature  of  this  aliment,  it  is  certain  that  the 
common  w-orking  bees  are  very  induflrious  in  fupply- 
ing  the  worms  with  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  it.  The 
worm  is  fed  by  the  working  bees  for  about  eight  days, 
till  one  end  touches  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  ring ;  and 
when  it  begins  to  feel  itfelf  uneafy  in  its  firft  poflure, 
it  ceafes  to  eat,  and  begins  to  unroll  itfelf,  thriifliag 
that  end  forward  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cell  which 
is  to  be  the  head.  The  attendant  bees,  obferving  thefc 
fyinptoms  of  approaching  transformation,  deftft  from 
their  labours  in  carrying  proper  food,  and  employ  ihem- 
felves  in  fadening  up  the  top  of  the  cell  with  a  lid  of 
wax,  formed  in  concentric  circles,  and  by  their  natu- 
ral heat  in  cherifhing  the  brood  and  haflening  the 
birth.  In  this  concealed  flate  the  worm  extends  itfelf 
St  full  length,  and  prepares  a  web  of  a  fort  of  filk,  in 
the  manner  of  the  filk-worm.  This  web  forms  a  com- 
plete lining  for  the  cell,  and  affords  a  convenient  recep- 
tacle for  the  transformation  of  the  worm  into  a  nymph 
xr  chry falls.  Some  naturalifts  fuppofe,  that  as  each 
cell  is  dedined  to  the  fucceflive  breeding  of  fevcral 
worms,  the  whole  web,  which  is  compofed  of  many 
crulls  or  doubles,  is  in  reality  a  colleftion  of  as  many 
webs  as  there  have  been  worms.  M.  Maraldi  appre- 
hends, that  tills  lining  is  formed  of  the  fkin  of  the 
worm  thrown  off  at  its  entrance  into  the  nymph  (late  : 


but  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  re'ls  arc  opened  when  newly 
covered  by  the  bees,  the  worm  within  will  be  found  in 
its  own  form,  and  dctcfted  in  the  aft  of  fpinning  its 
web  ;  and  by  means  of  glaffes  it  will  be  found  com- 
pofed of  fine  threads  rcgtilarly  woven  together,  like 
thofe  of  other  fpinning  animals.  In  the  (pace  of  18 
or  20  days  the  whole  proceft  of  transforuiation  is  fi- 
niihed,  and  the  bee  endeavours  to  difcharge  itfelf  from 
confinement  by  forcing  an  aperture  v\ith  its  teeth- 
through  the  covering  of  the  cell.  The  palTage  is  gra- 
dually dilated  ;  fo  that  one  horn  firfl  appears,  then  the 
head,  and  afterwards  the  whole  body.  This  is  ufaally 
tlie  work  of  three  hours,  and  fometimes  of  half  a  day. 
The  bee,  after  it  has  difengagcd  itfelf,  (lands  on  the 
furface  of  the  comb,  till  it  has  acquired  its  natural  com- 
plexion, and  full  maturity  and  flrcngth,  fo  as  to  be- 
come fit  for  labour.  The  refi:  of  the  bees  gather  round 
it  in  this  flare,  congratulate  its  birth,  and  offer  it  ho- 
ney out  of  their  own  mouths.  The  cxuvise  and  fcat- 
tercd  pieces  of  wax  which  arc  left  in  the  cell  are  re- 
moved by  the  working  bees;  and  the  matrix  is  no 
fooncrcleanfedand  fit  for  new  fecundation,but  the  queen 
depofites  another  egg  in  it ;  infomuch  that,  Mr  Maraldi 
fays,  he  has  feen  five  bees  produced  in  the  fame  cell 
in  the  fpace  of  three  months.  The  young  bees  are  ea- 
fily  diftingiiiflied  from  the  others  by  their  colour:  they 
are  grey,  inflead  of  the  yellowifli  brown  of  the  com- 
mon bees.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  their  body  is 
black,  and  the  hairs  that  grow  upon  it  are  white,  from 
the  mixture  of  v.'hich  feen  together  refults  a  grey  ; 
but  this  colour  forms  itfelf  into  a  brownifh  yellow  by 
degrees,  the  rings  of  the  body  becoming  more  broMfU 
and  the  hairs  more  yellow. 

The  eggs  from  which  drones  are  to  proceed,  are,  as 
already  obferved,  laid  in  lai-ger  cells  than  thofe  of  the 
working  bees.  The  coverings  of  thefe  cells,  when  the 
drones  are  in  the  nymph  flate,  are  convex  or  fwcUing 
outward,  whild  the  cells  of  the  working  bees  arc  flat. 
This,  with  the  privilege  of  leading  idle  effeminate  lives, 
and  not  working  for  the  public  flock,  is  what  diflin- 
guifhcs  the  drones. 

The  bees  depart  from  their  ufual  flyle  of  building 
when  they  are  to  raife  cells  for  bringing  up  fuch  maggots 
as  are  dedined  to  become  queens.  Thefe  are  of  a  longifh 
oblong  form,  having  one  end  bigger  than  the  other, 
with  tlieir  exterior  lurface  fttll  of  little  cavities.  Wax, 
v/hich  is  employed  with  fo  geometrical  a  thriftinefs  in 
the  raidng  of  hexagonal  cells,  is  expended  with  pro- 
fufion  in  the  cell  which  is  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  royal 
maggot.  They  fometimes  fix  it  in  the  middle,  and  at 
other  times  on  one  fide  of  a  comb.  Several  common 
cells  are  facrificed  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  fupport  to  it. 
It  is  placed  almod  perpendicular  to  the  common  cells, 
the  larged  end  being  uppermod.  The  lower  end  is 
open  till  the  feafon  for  clofing  it  comes,  or  till  the  mag- 
got is  ready  for  transformation.  It  would  be  difScuit 
to  conceive  how  a  tender  maggot  can  remain  in  a  cell 
turned  bottom  upmofl,  if  we  did  not  find  it  buried  in 
a  fubdancc  fcarcely  fluid,  and  if  it  was  not  in  itfelf,  at 
fird,  fmall  and  light  enough  to  be  fufpcndcd  in  this 
clammy  pafle.  As  it  grows  it  fills  all  the  upper  and 
larger  part  of  the  cell.  As  foon  as  the  yoimg  queen 
conies  out  of  her  cell,  that  cell  is  dtdioyed,  and  its 
place  is  fupplied  by  common  cells  ;  but  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  royal  cell  is  left,  this  part  of  the  comb  is 
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Tice.  found  thicker  than  any  other.  There  arc  fcveral  iuch 
*~~"v—' cells  prepared  :  for  if  thcra  was  only  one  reared  in 
each  hive,  the  fwarms  niii>ht  often  want  a  conduftrcfs. 
Many  accidents  may  alfo  deftroy  the  little  maggot  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  bee.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  that  a 
number  of  fuch  cells  fhould  be  provided  ;  and  accord- 
ingly there  are  obferved  feveral  young  queens  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fummer,  more  than  one  of  which  of- 
ten takes  flight  when  a  fwarni  departs. 

A  young  queen  is  in  a  condition  to  lead  a  fwarra 
from  a  hive  in  which  fhe  was  born  in  four  or  five  days 
after  flie  has  appeared  in  it  with  wings.  The  bees  of 
a  f.varm  are  in  a  great  liurry  when  they  know  that 
their  queen  is  ready  to  lay.  In  this  cafe,  they  give  to 
their  new  cells  but  part  of  the  depth  they  arc  to  have, 
and  defer  the  finilhing  of  them  till  they  have  traced 
the  number  of  cells  requilite  for  the  prefent  time.  The 
cells  firlt  made  are  intended  only  for  working  bees ; 
j(j  ihefe  being  the  moft  neceffary. 
Of  th«ir  When  the  hive  is  becomt  too  much  crowded  by  the 

fwarming.  addition  of  the  young  brood,  apart  of  the  bees  think 
of  finding  themfelves  a  more  commodious  habitation, 
and  with  that  view  finglc  out  the  moft  forward  of  the 
young  queens.  A  new  fwarm  is  therefore  conllantly 
compofcd  of  one  queen  at  leaft,  and  of  feveral  thoufand 
working  bees,  as  well  as  fomc  hundreds  of  drones. 
The  working  bees  are  fome  old,  fome  young. 

Scarce  has  the  colony  arrived  at  its  new  habita- 
tion, when  the  working  bees  labour  with  the  utmoft  di- 
ligence to  procure  materials  for  food  and  building. 
Their  principal  aim  is  not  only  to  have  cells  in  which 
they  may  depolit  their  honey  :  a  flronger  motive  feems 
to  animate  them.  They  feem  to  know  that  their  queen 
is  in  hafte  to  lay  her  eggs.  Their  induflry  is  fuch,  that 
in  twenty-four  hours  they  will  have  made  combs  twen- 
ty inches  long,  and  wide  in  proportion.  They  make 
more  wax  during  the  firft  fortnight,  if  the  ftafon  is  fa- 
vourable, than  they  do  during  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 
Other  bees  are  at  the  fame  time  bufy  in  Hopping  all  the 
holes  and  crevices  they  find  in  ilitir  new  hive,  in  order 
to  guard  againft  the  entrance  of  infcfls  which  covet 
their  honey,  their  wax,  or  themfelves  :  and  alfo  to 
exclude  the  cold  air,  for  it  is  indifpenfably  ncceffarjr 
ihat  they  be  lodged  warm. 

When  the  bees  firft  fettle  in  fwarming,  indeed  when 
ihcy  at  any  time  reft  themfelves,  there  Is  fomething 
very  particular  in  their  method  of  taking  their  repofc. 
It  is  done  by  colleding  themfelves  in  a  heap,  and  hang- 
ing to  each  other  by  their  feet.  They  fometimes  ex- 
tend thefc  heaps  to  a  confidcrable  length.  It  would 
fcem  probable  to  us,  that  bees  from  which  the  others 
liang  muft  have  a  confiderable  weiglit  fufpendcd  to 
ihcm.  AH  that  can  be  faid  is,  ih^t  the  bees  muft 
find  this  to  be  a  fituaiion  agreeable  to  themfelves.  They 
may  perhaps  have  a  method  of  diftcnding  themfelves 
with  air,  thereby  to  leffcn  their  fpecific  gravity  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  fiflies  do,  in  order  to  alter  their  gravity 
compared  with  water. 

When  a  fwarm  divides  into  two  or  more  bands, 
which  fettle  fcparately,  thisdivifion  is  a  fnre  fign  that 
there  are  two  or  more  queens  among  them.  One  of 
tiitfc  cluflcrs  is  generally  larger  than  the  other.  The 
bees  of  the  fmaller  clufter,  or  clulicrs,  detach  them- 
felves by  little  and  little,  till  at  laft  ihc  whole,  togeiher 
with  the  quccu  or  queens,  unite  with  the  larger  clufter. 


As  foon  as  the  bees  are  fettled,  i!ie  fupcrnu!iner<)ry 
queen,  or  queens,  mall  be  facrificed  to  ihe  pence  and 
tranquillity  of  the  hive.  This  execution  generally 
raifes  a  confiderable  commotion  in  the  hive  ;  and  feve- 
ral other  bees,  as  well  as  the  queen  or  queens,  lofe 
their  lives.  Their  bodies  may  be  obferved  on  the 
ground,  near  tlie  liive.  The  queen  that  is  chofen  is  of 
a  more  reddilh  colour  than  thofe  v.hich  are  dcftroyed  : 
fo  that  fruitfulnefs  feems  to  be  a  great  motive  of  pre- 
ference in  liees  ;  for  the  nearer  they  are  to  tlie  time  of 
laying  their  eggs,  the  bigger,  larger,  and  more  Ali- 
ning are  their  bodies.  The  method  of  hiving  thefc 
fwarms  will  be  expkined  hereafter.  17 

Beiides  the  capital  inftincts  above  mentioned,  bees  Other  in- 
arc  poliitilVd  of  others,  fome  of  which  are  equally  ne- ft"""^'' 
ceffary  for  their  prefcrvation  and  happinefs. — They 
anxioufly  provide  againlt  the  entrance  of  infc<5ls  into 
the  hive,  by  gluing  up  with  wax  the  fmalleft  holes 
in  the  fkep.  Some  fland  as  centinels  at  the  mouih  of 
the  hive,  to  prevent  infefts  of  any  kind  from  getting  in. 
But  if  a  fnail,  or  other  large  infect  fliould  get  in,  not- 
withftanding  all  refiftance,  they  fting  it  to  death  ;  and 
then  cover  it  over  with  a  coat  of  propolis,  to  prevent 
the  bad  fmell  or  maggots  which  might  proceed  from 
the  putrefadion  of  fuch  a  large  animal. — Bees  feem 
to  be  warned  of  the  appearance  of  bad  weather  by 
fome  particular  feeling.  It  fometimes  happens,  even 
when  they  are  very  aliiduous  and  bufy,  that  they  on  a 
fudden  ceafe  from  their  work  ;  not  a  fingle  one  flirs 
out;  and  thofe  that  are  abroad  hurry  home  in  fucli 
prodigious  crowds,  that  the  doors  of  their  habitations 
are  too  fmall  to  admit  them.  On  this  occafion,  look 
up  to  the  iky,  and  you  will  foon  difcover  fome  of  thofe 
black  clouds  which  denote  impending  rain.  Whether 
they  fee  the  clouds  gathering  for  it,  as  fome  imagine, 
or  whether  (as  is  much  more  probable)  they  feel  fome 
other  efFeds  of  it  upon  their  bodies,  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined; but  it  is  alledged,  that  no  bee  is  ever  caught 
even  in  what  we  call  a  fudden  fliower,  unlefs  it  have 
been  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  hive,  or  have 
been  before  injured  by  fome  accident,  or  be  lickly  and 
unable  to  iiy  fo  faft  as  the  reft. — Cold  is  a  great  enemy 
to  them.  To  defend  themfelves  againft  its  efiefls  du- 
ring a  hard  winter,  they  crowd  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  hive,  and  buzz  aboHt,  and  thereby  excite  a 
warmth  vvhish  is  often  perceptible  by  laying  the  hand 
upon  the  glafs-windows  of  the  hive. — They  feem  10 
underftand  one  another  by  the  motions  of  their  wings  : 
When  the  queen  Viants  to  quit  the  hive,  (lie  gives  a 
little  buzz  ;  and  all  the  others  immediately  follow  her 
example,  and  retire  along  with  her.  jg 

As  to  the  age  of  bets,  the  large  drones  live  but  a  Age  of  bees 
little  while,  being  deftroycd  without  mercy  by  tlie 
working  bees,  probably  to  fave  honey,  as  already  noticed. 
But  of  tlie  other  fort  lately  difcovrrtd,  no  larger  than 
the  workijig  lees, and  notcafily  lobe  diftinguilhed from 
them,  the  age  has  not  yet  been  afcenaincd.  Writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  age  of  the  working  bees. 
Some  maintain  that  they  are  annual,  and  others  fuppofc 
that  thty  live  many  years.  Many  of  them,  it  is  well 
known,  die  annually  of  hard  labour  ;  and  though  they 
may  be  prcfcrved  by  fucceffion  in  hives  or  colonies  for 
ftvcral  years,  the  moll  accurate  obfervers  areof  opinion 
that  their  age  is  but  a  year,  or  at  the  longeA  no  more 
than  two  fummers. 
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Concerning  the  fex  and  fecundation  of  bees,  various 
experiments  iiave  been  made  of  late  years,  by  which 
new  light  has  been  tlirown  upon  the  Cubjeft,  and  feve- 
ral  difficulties  which  ern'oarralfed  the  proceis  of  gene- 
ration among  thefe  curious  infcds  feem  tohavebeenre- 
moved. 

Swammerdam,  and  after  him  Maraldi,  difcovered  in 
the  flrufturc  of  the  drones  fome  refemblance  to  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  as  has  already  been  defcribcd; 
and  from  thence  concluded  that  they  were  the  males: 
but  neither  of  thofe  accurate  and  induftrious  obfervers 
could  deteft  them  in  the  ad  of  copulation.  Swammer- 
dam, therefore,  entertained  a  notion,  that  the  female 
or  queen-bee  was  fecundated  without  copulation  ;  that 
it  was  fufficient  for  her  to  be  near  the  males  ;  and  that 
her  eggs  were  impregnated  by  a  kind  of  vivifying  aura 
exhaled  from  the  body  of  the  males,  and  abforbed  by 
the  female.  However,  M.  Reaumur  thought  that  he 
had  difcovered  the  aftual  copulation  of  the  drones  with 
the  female  bee,  and  he  has  very  minutely  difcribed  the 
procefs  of  it.  A  very  ingenious  naturalift  *  of  the 
prefent  day,  without  taking  any  notice  of  recent  dif- 
coveries,  feems  to  have  given  into  the  fame  idea. 
"  The  office  of  the  males  or  drones  (fays  he)  is  to 
render  the  queen  pregnant.  One  fingle  female  Ihould 
in  the  midfl  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  males,  one 
would  think,  be  inceffantly  aflailed.  But  nature  has 
provided  againfl  that  inconvenience,  by  making 
them  of  a  couftitution  extremely  frigid.  The  fe- 
male choofcs  out  one  that  plcafes  her  ;  ffie  is  obliged 
to  make  the  firll  advances,  and  excite  him  to  love  by 
her  careffes.  But  this  favour  proves  fatal  to  him  : 
fcarce  has  he  ceafed  from  amorous  dalliance,  but  he  is 
fecn  to  perilh.  Tlie  pleafure  of  thefe  obfervations 
may  be  taken,  by  putting  a  fem.ale  witii  fcveral  males 
into  a  bottle." 

Others  again,  as  M.  Schirach  and  M.  Hattorff,  rc- 
jeiS  the  drones  as  bearing  no  (hare  at  all  in  the  bufinefs 
of  propagation,  and  affert  the  queen-bee  to  be  felf- 
prolific.  But  for  what  purpofe  then  fliould  wife  na- 
ture have  furniflied  the  drones  with  that  large  quantity 
of  feminal  liquor  ;  to  what  ufc  fo  large  an  apparatus  of 
fecundating  organs  fo  well  defcribed  by  Reaumur  and 
Maraldi  ?  The  fatJt  is,  that  the  above  gentlemen  have 
founded  their  opinion  upon  obfervations  that  hives  are 
peopled  at  a  time  of  the  year  whew  (as  they  fnppofed) 
there  are  no  drones  in  being.  But  we  have  already 
noticed,  that  nature  has  provided  drones  of  diffe- 
rent fizes  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnation,  adapted  to 
different  times,  occafions,  and  circumflances :  And 
the  miflake  of  Meffrs  Schirach  and  Hattorff  feems  to 
have  proceeded  from  tlieir  miffing  the  large-fized 
drones,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  or  not  adverting 
to  the  other  fort  fo  hardly  diftinguifliable  from  the  work- 
ing bees. 

Laftly,  many  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns 
have  fuppofed  that  the  eggs  of  the  female  bee  are  not 
impregnated  with  the  male  fperni,  while  in  the  body  of 
the  creature,  but  that  they  are  depofited  unimpregna- 
ted  in  the  cells  ;  and  that  the  male  afterwards  ejects 
the  male  fperm  on  them  as  they  lie  in  the  cells,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  generation  of  fiflics  is  fuppofed  to 
be  performed  by  the  males  impregnating  the  fpawn  af- 
ter it  is  cafl  out  by  the  females.  M.  Maraldi  f  long 
fince  conjeftured  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  ;  and  he 


was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  by  obferving  a  liqitid       Bee; 
v/hitifli  fubftance  furrounding  each  egg  at  the  bottom  of  >— v— —^ 
the  cell  a  little  while  after  it  has  been  laid,   and  that  a 
great  number  of  eggs,  which  were  not  oncompafftd  by 
this  liquor,  remained  barren  in  the  cell. 

This  method  of  impregnation  has  been  lately  efta- 
bliflied  beyond  all  contradidion  by  the  obfervations  of 
j\Ir  Debraw  of  Catiibridge*.     Having  put  fome    bees  *pi;i_  <j;., 
into  glafs-hives  with  a  large  number  ot  drones,  he  ob-  vol.67. part 
ferved  on  the   firft  or  fecond  day    (always  before  thei. art.  3. 
third)  from   the  time  in  which   the  eggs  were  placed 
in  the  cells,  which  the  queen  generally  lays  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth   day  after  they  are  put  into  the  hive, 
that  a  great  number  of  bees  failened  themfelves  to  one 
another,  and  formed  a  kind  of  curtain  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,    probably  in  order  to  conceal 
the  procefs  of  generation.      Air  Debraw,    however,  f,  5" 
could  foon  perceive  ftveral  bees,  whofe  fize  he  was  not  draw's  ex- 
able  to  diitinguiffi,  infening  the  pofterior  part  of  their  periments 
bodies  each   into  a  cell,  and  finking  into  it ;  after  a  and  difcvi 
little  while  they  retired,  and  he  could  fee  with  the  na-  ries. 
ked  eye  a  fmall  quantity  of  whitiih  liquor  left  in   the 
angle  of  the  bafe  of  each  cell,  containing  an  egg  ;   this 
liquor  was  lefs  liquid  than  honey,  and  had  no  fweet 
tafle. 

In  order  to  prove  farther  that  the  eggs  are  fecun- 
dated by  the  males,  and  that  their  prcfence  is  neceffary 
at  the  time  of  breaking,  Mr  Debraw  made  the  follow- 
ing experiments.  They  confifl:  in  leaving  in  a  hive  the 
queen,  with  only  the  common  or  working  bees,  without 
any  drones,  to  fee  whether  the  eggs  Ihe  laid  would  be 
prolific.  To  this  end,  he  took  a  fwarm,  and  Ihook  all 
the  bees  into  a  tub  of  water,  leaving  them  there  till 
they  were  quite  fenfelefs  :  by  which  means  he  could 
diftiuguilh  the  drones,  without  any  danger  of  being 
flung  :  Leaving  thefe  out,  therefore,  he  reltorcd  the 
queen  and  working-bees,  to  their  former  ftate,  by 
fpreading  them  on  a  brown  paper  in  the  fun  ;  after 
this  he  replaced  them  in  a  glafs  hive,  where  they  foon' 
began  to  work  as  ufual.  The  queen  laid  eggs,  which, 
to  his  great  furprife,  were  impregnated  ;  lor  he  ima- 
gined he  had  feparated  all  the  drones  or  males,  and 
therefore  omitted  watching  them  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty 
days  he  found  feveral  of  his  eggs  had,  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  changes,  produced  bees,  while  fome  had  wi- 
thered away,  and  others  were  covered  with  honey. 
Hence  he  inferred,  that  fome  of  the  males  had  efcapcd 
his  notice,  and  impregnated  part  of  the  eggs.  To 
convince  him.felf  of  this,  he  took  away  all  the  brood 
comb  that  was  in  the  hive,  in  order  to  oblige  the  bees 
to  provide  a  frefh  quantity,  being  determined  to  watch 
narrowly  their  motions  after  new  eggs  fliould  be  laid 
in  the  cells.  On  the  fecond  day  after  the  eggs  were 
placed  in  the  cells,  he  perceived  the  fame  operation 
that  was  mentioned  before,  namely,  that  of  the  bees 
hanging  down  in  the  form  of  a  curtain,  while  others 
thrufl  the  pofterior  part  of  tiic  body  into  the  cells.  He 
then  introiiuced  his  hand  into  the  hive,  and  broke  off 
a  piece  of  the  comb,  in  which  there  were  two  of  thefe 
infefts  :  he  found  in  neither  of  them  any  fling  (a  cir- 
cumflance  peculiar  to  the  drones)  ;  upon  diffeclion, 
with  the  adiflance  of  a  microfcope,  he  difcovered  the 
four  cylindrical  bodies  which  contain  the  glutinous  li- 
quor, of  a  whitifli  colour,  as  obferved  by  Maraldi  in 
the  large  drones.     He  was  therefore  now  under  a  ne- 
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fuch. 

He  once  more  immerfed  the  fame  bees  in  water;  and 
when  they  appeared  in  a  feufelefs  flate,  he  gently  pref- 
fed  every  one,  in  order  to  dilbngiiilh  thole  armed  with 
flings  from  thofe  which  had  none,  and  which  of  courfe 
he  fuppofed  to  be  males :  of  thefe  laft  he  found  lifty- 
feven,  and  replaced  the  fwarm  in  a  glafs  hive,  where 
they  immediately  applied  again  to  the  work  of  making 
cells  ;  and  on  the  fourth  or  lifth  day,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  the  queen-bee  de- 
pollt  her  eggs  in  thofe  cells :  he  continued  watching 
mofl  part  of  the  enfuing  days,  but  could  difcover  no- 
thing of  what  he  had  feen  before. 

The  eggs  after  the  fourth  day,  inflead  of  changing 
in  the  manner  of  caterpillars,  were  found  in  the  iame 
flate  they  were  the  firfl  day,  except  that  fome  were 
covered  with  honey.  A  lingular  event  happened  the 
next  day  about  noon  ;  all  the  bees  left  their  own  hive, 
and  attempted  to  get  into  a  neighbouring  hive,  pro- 
bably in  fearch  of  males;  but  the  queen  was  found 
dead,  having  been  killed  in  the  engagement. 

To  be  further  fatisfied,  Mr  Debraw  took  the  brood- 
comb,  which  had  not  been  impregnated,  and  divided 
it  into  two  parts:  one  he  placed  under  a  glals  bell, 
N"  I.  with  honey-comb  for  the  bees  food,  taking 
care  to  leave  a  queen,  but  no  drones,  among  the  bees 
confined  in  it;  the  other  piece  of  brood-comb  he  plac- 
ed under  another  glafs  bell,  N°  2.  with  a  few  drones, 
a  queen,  and  a  proportionable  number  ot  common 
bees.  The  rcfult  was,  that  in  the  glafs  N°  i.  there 
was  no  impregnation,  the  eggs  remained  in  the  fame 
flate  they  were  in  when  put  into  the  glafs;  and  on  giv- 
ing the  bees  their  liberty  on  the  the  feventh  day,  they 
all  flew  away,  as  was  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  for- 
mer experiment:  whereas  in  the  glafs  N°  2.  the  very 
day  after  the  bees  had  been  put  into  it,  the  eggs  were 
impregnated  by  the  drones,  the  bees  did  not  leave  their 
hives  on  receiving  their  liberty,  the  eggs  at  the  iifual 
time  underwent  the  necelTary  transformations,  and  a 
numerous  young  colony  was  produced. 

Naturalifls  have  obfervcd,  that  tlie  queen  bees  arc 
produced  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  drones  and  working  bees.  Some  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  in  a  hive, 
and  deftined  for  the  production  of  Qiieen  bees,  are  of  a 
peculiar  kind :  but  though  this  is  not  the  cafe,  as 
M.  Schirach  has  lately  difcovered,  yet  there  are  parti- 
cular cells  appropriated  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  cells 
are  generally  near  the  edges,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
combs,  and  fometimcs  on  the  fides  of  a  honey-comb: 
ihey  are  of  an  oblong  orbicular  form,  and  very  Arong; 
and  are  more  or  lefs  numerous  in  different  iiives  as  oc- 
cafion  fcems  to  require.  It  has  been  alfo  fuppofed, 
that  the  matter  with  which  they  arc  nourilhed  is  of  a 
different  kind  and  quality  from  that  employed  for  the 
nourilhnient  of  the  other  bees;  that  which  has  been 
collcdlcd  out  of  the  royal  cells  being  of  a  gummy  glu- 
tinous nature,  of  a  deep  iranfparent  red,  and  dilFoIving 
in  the  fire  rather  than  crumbling  to  powder. 

It   has  been  generally  iuppofcd,   that  the  queen-bee 

is  the  only  female  contained  in  the  hive;  and  that  the 

working  bees  arc  neutral,    or  of    neither  fex.      But 

^.   Schirach  *  has   lately  eflabliflied  a  different  doc- 
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trine,  which  has  been  alfo  confirmed  by  the  later  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr  Dtbrawf.  According  to  Mr  Schi- 
rach, all  the  working  or  common  bees  are  females  in 
difguife ;  and  the  queen-bee  lays  only  two  kinds  of 
eggs,  viz.  thofe  which  arc  to  produce  the  drones,  and 
thofe  from  which  the  working  bees  are  to  proceed: 
and  from  any  one  or  more  of  thefe,  one  or  more  queens 
may  be  produced  ;  fo  that  every  worm  of  the  latter  or 
common  kind,  which  has  been  hatched  about  three 
days,  is  capable,  under  certain  circumftances,  of  be- 
coming the  queen,  or  mother  of  a  hive.  In  proof  of 
this  doftrine,  new  and  fingular  as  it  may  feem,  he  al- 
leges anumber  of  fatisfaftory  and  dccifive  experiments, 
w'hich  have  fince  been  verified  by  thofe  of  Mr  Debraw. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  fpring,  and  in  any  preceding 
month,  even  fo  late  as  November,  he  cut  ofi  from  an  old 
hive,  a  piece  of  that  part  of  the  comb  which  contains 
the  eggs  of  the  working  bees ;  taking  care,  however, 
that  it  contained  likewife  worms  which  had  beenhatch- 
ed  about  three  days.  He  fixed  this  in  an  empty  hive, 
or  box,  together  with  a  portion  of  honey-comb,  &c. 
or,  in  other  words,  with  a  fufRciency  of  food  and  build- 
ing materials,  or  wax,  for  the  ufe  of  the  intended  co- 
lony. He  then  put  into,  and  confined  within,  the 
fame  box,  a  fufficient  number  of  common  working 
bees,  taken  from  the  fame  or  any  other  hive.  As  foon 
as  the  members  of  this  frnall  community  found  them- 
felves deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  without  a  queen, 
a  dreadful  uproar  enfued,  which  continued  generally, 
with  fome  fliort  intervals  of  filence,  for  the  fpace  of 
about  twenty-four  hours;  during  which  time  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed  they  were  alternately  meditating  and  hold- 
ing council  on  the  future  fupport  of  the  new  republic. 
On  the  final  ceflation  of  this  tumult,  the  general  and 
ali:nofl  conflant  refult  was,  that  they  betook  themfelves 
to  work ;  firfl  proceeding  to  the  conftrudlion  of  a 
royal  cell,  and  then  taking  the  proper  meafurcs  for 
hatching  and  feeding  the  brood  inclofed  with  them. 
Sometimes  even  on  the  fecoiid  day  the  foundations  of 
one  or  more  royal  cells  were  to  be  perceived  ;  the  view 
of  which  furniflicd  certain  indications  that  they  had 
elefted  one  of  the  inclofed  worms  to  the  fovercignty. 

The  operation  has  been  hitherto  conduced  in  the 
houfe.  This  new  colony  may  now  be  fafely  trufled  in 
the  garden,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  have  the  li- 
berty allowed  them  of  paffing  out  of  the  box;  of  which 
they  inftantly  avail  themfelves,  and  are  feen  in  a  lliort 
time  almofl  totally  to  defert  their  new  habitation.  In 
about  two  hours,  however,  they  begin  to  re-enter  it. 
We  (honld  not  negle(5l  to  obferve,  that  if  they  flioidd 
be  placed  near  the  old  hive,  from  which  they  were  tak- 
en, they  will  very  often  attempt  to  enter  it,  but  arc 
as  conftantly  repulfed  by  their  former  companions  and 
brethren.  It  is  prudent,  therefore,  to  place  them  ac 
a  diflance  from  the  mother  ftate,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  a  civil  war.  The  final  refult  of  the 
experiment  is,  that  the  colony  of  working  bees  thus 
fiiut  up,  with  a  morfel  of  common  brood,  not  only 
hatch  it,  but  are  found,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  days,  to  have  produced  from  ihencc  one  or  two 
queens;  which  have  apparently  proceeded  from  worms 
of  the  common  fort,  pitched  upon  by  them  for  that 
j'urpofc  ;  and  which,  under  other  circnmftances,  that 
is,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  old  hive,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofc  would  have  been   changed  into  com- 
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Bee.  mon  working  bees.  In  the  prefent  inflance,  the  com-* 
^——v——'  ji^on  worm  appears  to  be  converted  by  them  into  a 
queen-bee,  merely  becaufe  the  hive  was  in  want  of  one. 
Hence  we  mayjullly  infer,  that  the  ]<.ingdom  of  the 
bees  is  not,  if  the  expreflion  may  be  nfed,  a  jure  div'tiw 
or  hereditary  monarchy,  but  an  eleftive  liingdom;  in 
which  the  choice  of  their  future  ruler  is  made  by  tlie 
body  of  the  people,  while  ilie  is  yet  in  the  cradle,  or 
in  embryo;  siid  who  are  determined  by  motives  of 
preference  which  will  perhaps  forever  elude  the  pene- 
tration of  the  moft  fagacious  naturalilfs. 

The  conclufions  drawn  byM.  Schirach,  from  expe- 
riments of  the  preceding  kind,  often  repeated  by  him- 
felf  and  others  with  the  fame  faccefs,  are,  that  all  the 
common  or  working  bees  were  originally  of  the  female 
fex;  but  that  when  they  had  undergone  their  la(l  mc- 
tamorphofis,  they  are  condemned  to  a  ftate  of  perpe- 
tual virginity,  and  the  organs  of  generation  arc  oblite- 
rated ;  merely  becaufe  they  have  not  been  lodged,  fed, 
and  brought  up  in  a  particular  manner,  while  they  were 
in  the  worm  ftate.  He  fuppofes  that  the  worm,  de- 
iigned  by  the  community  to  be  a  queen,  or  mother, 
owes  its  metamorphofis  into  a  queen,  partly  to  the  ex- 
traordinary fize  of  its  cell,  and  its  pecidiar  pofiiion  in 
it;  but  principally  to  a  certain  appropriate  nourilh- 
nient  found  there,  an^l  carefully  adminiftered  to  it  by 
the  working  bees  while  it  was  in  the  worm  ftate ;  by 
which,  and  poffibly  other  means  unknown,  the  deve- 
lopement  and  extenfion  of  the  germ  of  the  female  or- 
gans, previouQy  exi fling  in  the  embryo,  is  efFedted ; 
and  thofe  difTcrences  in  its  form  and  iize  are  produced, 
.which  afterwards  fo  remarkably  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
common  working  bees. 

This  difcovery  is  capable  of  being  applied  towards 
forming  artificial  fwarms,  or  new  colonies  of  bees,  by 
which  means  their  number  might  be  increafed,  and 
their  produce  in  honey  and  wax  proportionably  aug- 
mented. 

Explanation  (j/"Plate  XCVI.  Fig.  I.  is  the  queen- 
bee.  2.  Is  the  drone.  3.  Is  the  working  bee.  4. 
Reprefcnts  the  bees  lianging  to  each  other  by  the  feet, 
which  is  the  method  of  taking  their  repofe.  5.  The 
probofcis  or  trunk,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  the  bees,  wherewith  they  gather  the  honey 
and  take  their  nourifhment.  6.  One  of  the  hind-legs 
of  a  working  bee,' loaded  with  wax.  7.  a  comb,  in 
which  the  working  bees  are  bred.  The  cells  are  the 
fmalleft  of  any.  Two  of  them  have  the  young  bees 
inclofed.  A  royal  cell  is  fufpended  on  one  fide.  8.  A 
comb  in  which  the  drones  are  bred,  being  larger  than 
the  former  ;  the  young  drones  being  included  in  feve- 
ral  of  them  ;  with  two  royal  cells  fufpended  on  the 
fide.  9.  A  Similar  comb,  in  which  the  royal  cell  is 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  comb;  and  feveral  common 
cells  are  facrificed  to  ferve  as  a  bads  and  fupport  to  it. 
In  general,  the  royal  cells  are  fufpended  on  the  fide 
of  a  comb,  as  in  fig.  7,  8.  To  the  fide  of  fig.  9. 
two  royal  cells  are  begun,  when  they  refcmble  pretty 
much  the  cup  in  which  an  acorn  lies.  The  other 
royal  cells  have  the  young  queens  included  in  them. 
Fig.  10  exhibits  the  fting  and  all  its  parts.  The  fting 
iscompofed  of  a  flieath  or  cafe,  and  two  flianks,  united 
to  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a  fliarp  point,  fo  as 
to  look  like  a  fingle  part,      b,  The  poifonous  bag. 


c,  The  tube  that  ferves  to  convey  the  poifon  from  its  Bee. 
bag  to  the  thickeft  part  of  the  fting's  flieath.  dd,  The  *— v— 
two  flianks  of  the  fling,  mutually  conveying  to  each 
other,  ee.  The  flieath  of  the  Iting.  _//",  The  thickeft 
end  of  the  flieath,  where  the  tube  opens  into  if,  by 
which  it  receives  the  infers  poifon.  g,  The  extreme 
point  of  the  fting,  formed  by  the  two  flianks  of  that 
■organ,  that  are  in  this  place  clofely  united,  hh,  The 
beards  with  which  the  flianks  of  the  fting  are  armed 
at  their  extremities.  ;,  The  tube  that  ferves  to  fecrcte 
the  poifon,,  which  it  difcharges  into  the  poifon-bag. 
kk,  The  two  blind  extremities  of  the  faid  tube.  ////, 
Two  pair  of  cartilages,  of  different  forms,  which  are 
for  the  moft  part  of  a  deep  black,  and  articulated  a- 
mong  themfelves,  and  with  the  flianks  of  the  fting. 
m7?i,  Two  other  cartilages  lefs  confpicuous  than  tlic 
former,  with  one  pair  of  which  they  are  articulated. 
Thefe  two  cartilages  711  w,  arc  almoft  entirely  of  a 
membranaceous  fubltance.  tin  n  nnn nn, Eight  places 
in  which  theforegoingcartilages  are  articulated  among 
themfelves,  and  with  the  flianks  of  the  Aingdd.  0000, 
Four  mufcles  ferving  to  move  the  fting  dift'eren:  ways, 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  fame  cartilages.  />/>,  Two 
mufcles,  which  draw  the  fhanks  of  the  fting  into  its 
flieath.  qij,  Two  appendages  of  the  fting  which  are 
moved  along  with  it,  and  feem  to  anfwer  no  other  pu.r- 
pofe  but  that  of  ornament.— Fig.  11.  The  ovary, — 
Fig.  12.  Six  eggs  drawn  after  nature,  and  placed  on 
their  ends  :  Thefe  eggs  are  oblong,  very  flender,  but 
fomevvhat  thicker  on  the  upper  parts. — Fig.  13.  An 
egg  viewed  with  a  microfcope  :  it  refembles  the  fkin 
of  a  filli,  divefted  of  its  fcale,  but  ftill  retaining  the 
mark  of  their  infertion. — Fig.  14,  Worms  of  bees 
of  different  fizes,  drawn  after  nature,  a,  A  worm 
newly  hatched,  b  c  d  e,  Four  worms  that  received 
more  nourifliment,  and  are  more  grown,  f  g.  Two 
worms  ftill  bigger  than  the  former,  having  had  more 
time  to  make  ufe  of  the  nourifliment  provided  for 
them.  They  are  here  reprefented  as  they  lie  doubled 
in  their  cells,  h,  A  worm  placed  on  its  belly,  fo  as  to 
fliow  on  its  back  a  black  line,  inclining  to  a  light  blue 
or  grey.  This  line  denotes  the  ftomach,  which  ap- 
pears in  this  place  through  the  tranfparent  pans  that 
lie  over  it.  /',  A  worm  lying  on  its  back,  and  begin- 
ning to  draw  in  the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  and  move 
its  head. — Fig.  15.  A  full-grown  worm  viewed  with  a 
microfcope.  a  a.  Its  14  annular  incifions  or  divifions. 
h,  The  head  and  eyes,  &c.  ccc,  Ten  breathing- 
holes. — Fig.  16.  The  worm  forming  its  web.  a  a,  The 
iJdes  of  the  cell  that  contain  it.  b.  The  bottom  of 
the  cell,  c,  The  entrance  or  door  of  the  cell.  The 
worm  is  here  reprefented  as  making  its  web  in  thepro- 
pereft  manncrtofliutup  this  entrance. — Fig.  17.  Worm 
taken  out  of  tlie  web  in  which  it  had  inclofed  itfelf, 
and  juft  ready  to  caft  its  fkin, — Fig.  18.  A  cell  con- 
taining the  worm  changed  into  a  nymph,  and  per- 
feftly  lined  with  the  faid  worm's  web.  Likewife  the 
faid  web  entire,  with  the  nymph  contained  in  it,  as 
they  appear  on  opening  the  cell,  aa,  The  fides  of 
the  cell,  lined  with  the  worm's  web.  b,  The  mouth 
of  the  cell,  perfedly  clofed  by  the  web.  c,  The 
bottom  of  the  cell,  d.  The  web  entire,  as  it, appears 
on  opening  the  cell,  which  it  greatly  refembles  in  form, 
Cy  The  upper  part  of  the  web,  of  a  convex  form.     This 
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Tes.      part  fliows  its  filaments  pretty  diflinftly.    f,  The  iii- 

*^ ^ '  clofed  nymph  appearing  through  the  tranfparent  lidcs 

of  the  web.  g.  The  bottom  of  the  web,  anfwering 
to  that  of  the  wax-cell. — Fig.  19.  Worm  changed  to 
a  nymph,  of  its  natural  lize  and  form,  yet  fo  as  to  ex- 
hibit its  limbs,  which  arc  folded  up  in  a  mofl  wonder- 
ful manner. — Fig.  20.  The  nymph  of  the  bee  viewed 
with  the  microicope,  difplaying  in  a  diitinft  manner 
all  the  parts  of  the  inclofed  infect,  and  the  beaiitihil 
manner  in  which  they  are  laid  up.  a,  The  head, 
bloated  with  humours,  b  b.  The  eyes,  projecling 
confiderably.  cc.  The  horns,  or  antena:.  d.  The 
lip.  e  e.  The  teeth,  or  jaw-bones,  f  j,  The  firll 
pair  of  joints  belonging  to  the  probofcis.  h,  The  pro- 
bofcis  itfclf.  /■  /,  The  firft  pair  of  legs,  k  k.  Two 
tranfparent  fllff  little  parts,  lying  againft  the  low- 
eft  joints  of  the  firft  pair  of  legs.  Thefe  little  parts 
are  not  to  be  found  as  they  remain  in  the  (kin  it 
flieds  on  quitting  the  nymph  ftate.  //,  The  fecond 
pair  of  legs,  m  m,  The  wings.  «  n,  The  blade- 
bones.  0  0,  The  laft  pair  of  legs.  />/>,  The  abdomi- 
nal rings,  q,  {g)  The  hinder  part  of  the  body.  The 
fting  projects  a  little  in  this  place,  r.  Two  little  parts 
accompanying  the  fling,  s,  The  anus. — Fig.  21.  a, 
A  cell  full  of  bees-bread,  placed  in  layers,  b,  Little 
grains,  of  which  the  faid  fubftance,  viewed  with  the 
microfcope,  appears  toconfift. 

II,  Oflhe  Masaceme\t  of  Bees,  and  moft  approved 
Inve?itiotis  for  faviiig  thsir  Lives  whih  ws  take  their 
Honey  and  Wax. 
21 
Ofthcapi-      ^-  Of  the   Apiary,    and  Hives.     Columella  direfts 

ary.  that  the  apiary  face   the  fouth,  and    be   fituated  in  a 

place  neither  too  hot  nor  too  much  expofed  to  the 
cold  :  that  it  be  in  a  valley,  in  order  tliat  the  loaded 
bees  may  with  the  greater  eafe  defccnd  to  their  homes  : 
that  it  be  near  the  manfion-houfe,  on  account  of  the 
conveniency  of  watching  them  ;  but  fo  fituated  as  not 
to  be  expofed  to  noifome  fmells,  or  to  the  din  of  men 
or  cattle  ;  that  it  be  furrounded  with  a  wall,  which 
however  (liould  not  rife  above  three  feet  high  :  that,  if 
poffible,  a  running  ftrcam  be  near  them  :  or,  if  that 
cannot  be,  that  water  be  brought  near  tlicm  in  troughs, 
with  pebbles  or  fmall  ftones  in  the  water,  for  the  bees 
to  reft  on  while  ihey  drink  ;  or  that  the  water  be  con- 
fined within  gently  declining  banks,  in  order  that  the 
bees  may  have  fafe  accefs  to  it ;  they  not  being  able  to 
produce  either  combs,  honey,  or  food  for  their  mag- 
gots, without  water  :  that  the  neighbourhood  of  ri- 
vers or  bafons  of  water  with  high  banks  be  avoided, 
bccaufe  winds  may  whirl  the  bees  into  them,  and  they 
cannot  eafily  get  on  fliore  from  thence  to  dry  them- 
felvcs  ;  and  that  the  garden  ill  which  the  apiary  ftands 
be  well  furnifhed  with  fuch  plants  as  afford  the  bees 
plenty  of  good  pafture.  The  trees  in  this  garden 
fliould  be  of  the  dwarf  kind,  and  their  heads  biifliy, 
in  order  tliat  the  fwarms  which  fettle  on  them  may  be 
the  more  eafily  hived. 

The  proprietor  (liould  be  particularly  attentive  that 
the  bees  havealfo  in  their  neighbourhood  fuch  plants  as 
yield  them  plenty  of  food.  Columella  enumerates  ma- 
ny of  thefe  fitted  to  a  warm  climate  :  among  them  he 
mentions  thyme,  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  fweet-fmrlling 
cedar,  atiJ  all  fruit-trees.  Experience  has  taught  us, 
that  fi)r/,c,  broom,  muilard,    closer,   heath,  c<c.  arc 


excellent  for  this  purpofe.     Pliny  recommends  broom,       Bcc. 
in  particular,  as  a  plant  exceedingly  grateful  and  very  *^      "^ 
profitable  to  bees.  13 

With  regard  to  hives,  thofe  made  of  ftraw  are  gene-  Of  hives, 
rally  preferred,  on  fcvcral  accounts  :  theyarc  not  liable 
to  be  over-heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  they  keep  out 
cold  better  than  wood  or  any  other  jflaierials  ;  and  the 
cheapnefs  renders  the  purchafe  of  them  eafy.  As  the 
ingenious  Mr  Wildnian's  hives  arc  reckoned  to  be  of  a 
preferable  conftruttiou  to  any  other,  we  fliall  give  an 
account  of  them  in  his  own  words. 

"  My  hives  (fays  he)  are  feven  inches  in  height 
and  ten  in  width.  The  fides  are  upright,  fo  that  the 
top  and  bottom  are  of  the  fame  diameter.  A  hive 
holds  near'y  a  peck.  In  the  upper  row  of  ftraw  there 
is  a  hoop  of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  to  wiiich  are 
nailed  five  bars  of  deal,  full  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
ihicknefs  and  an  inch  and  quarter  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  afunder  from  one  another;  a  narrow  fliort  bar  is 
nailed  at  each  fide,  half  an  inch  diftant  from  the  bars 
next  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  circle,  ;  fo  that  there  are  in  all  feven  bars  of  deal, 
to  which  the  bees  fix  their  combs.  The  fpace  of  half 
an  inch  between  the  bars  allows  a  fufficient  and  eafy 
paflage  for  the  bees  from  one  comb  to  another.  In  or- 
der to  give  great  ftcadinefs  to  the  combs,  fo  that,  up- 
on moving  the  hive,  the  combs  may  not  fall  off,  or  in- 
cline out  of  their  direftion,  a  Hick  fliould  be  run  thro' 
the  middle  of  the  hive,  in  a  direction  direi.^ly  acrofs 
the  bars,  or  at  right  angles  with  them.  When  the 
hives  are  made,  a  piece  of  wood  lliould  be  worked  in- 
to the  lower  row  of  ftraw,  long  enough  to  allow  a  door 
for  the  bees,  of  four  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
in  height. 

"  The  proprietor  of  the  bees  fhould  provide  himfelf 
with  fcvcral  flat  covers  of  ftraw,  worked  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  the  hives,  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  that  fo 
it  may  be  of  the  fame  width  as  the  outfide  of  the  hives. 
Before  the  cover  is  applied  to  the  hive,  a  piece  of  clean 
paper,  of  the  fize  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  ftiould  be 
laid  over  it;  :.nd  a  coat  of  cow  dung,  which  is  ilie  leaft 
apt  to  crack  of  any  cemtni  eafily  to  be  obtained, fliould 
be  laid  all  round  the  circumference  of  the  hive.  Let 
the  cover  be  laid  upon  this,  and  made  faft  10  the  hive 
with  a  packing-needle  and  pack-thread,  fo  that  neither 
cold  nor  vermin  may  enter. 

"  Each  hive  fliould  ftand  fingle  on  a  piece  of  deal, 
or  other  wood,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  :  That  part  of  the  ftand  which  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hive  (hould  projed  fome  inches,  for  the  bees  to  reft 
on  when  they  return  from  the  field.  This  ftand  fliould 
be  fupported  upon  a  fingle  port,  two  and  a  half  feet 
high  ;  to  which  it  fliould  be  fcrcwed  very  fecurely,  that 
high  winds,  or  other  accidents,  m.iy  not  blow  down 
both  ftapd  and  hive.  A  quantity  of  foot  mixed  with 
barley  chafFfliould  be  ftrcwed  on  the  ground  round  the 
poft ;  which  will  effcdually  prevent  ants,  flugs,  and 
other  vermin,  from  rifing  up  to  the  hive.  The  foot 
and  chafF  fliould  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  as  it 
is  blown  or  waflied  away;  though,  as  it  is  llicltered 
by  the  ftand,  it  remains  a  confiderable  time,  cfpecially 
if  care  be  taken  that  no  weeds  rife  through  it.  Weeds, 
indeed,  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  rife  near  the  hive  ; 
for  they  may  give  fhclicr  lo  vermin  which  maybe  hurt- 
ful to  the  bees. 

2  R  «  The 
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Eee.  "  The  (lands  for  bees  fliould  be  four  yards  afunder ; 

' *'       '  or,   if  the  apiary  will   not  admit  of  fo  much,  as  far  a- 

funder  as  may  be,  that  the   bees  of  one  hive  may  not 

interfere  witli  thofeof  aaothcr  hive,  as  is  fomeiimcsthe 

cafe  when  the  hives  are   near  one  another  or  on  the 

fame  ftand  ;   for  the  bees,  miflaking  their  own  hives, 

light  fometimes  at  the  wrong  door,  and  a  fray  enfucs, 

J  in  which  one  or  more  may  loCe  iheir  lives. 

Of  thepro-      "  The  perfon  who  intends  to  eredt  an  apiary  Ihould 

per  feafon    purchafe  a  proper  number  of  hives  at  the  latter  part  of 

for  purcha- the  year,  when  they  are  cheapeft.     The  hives  ihould 

Cng  hives    j,g  f^u  ^f  combs,  and  well  ftored  with  bees.     The  pur- 

•f  bees.       chafer  fliould  examine  the  combs,  in  order  to  know  the 

age  of  the  hives.     The  combs  of  that  feafon  are  white, 

thofe  of  the  former  year  are  of  a  darkifli  yellow  ;  and 

where  the  combs  are  black,  the  hives  fliould  be  rcjei5ted, 

becaufe  old  hives  are  moft  liable  to  vermin  and  other 

accidents. 

"  If  th  e  number  of  hives  wanted  were  not  purchafed 
in  the  autumn,  it  will  be  neccflary  to  remedy  this  ne- 
glefl  after  the  feverity  of  the  cold  is  part  in  the  fpring. 
At  this  feafon,  bees  which  are  in  good  condition  will 
get  into  the  fields  early  in  the  morning,  return  loaded, 
enter  boldly,  and  do  not  come  out  of  the  hive  in  bad 
weather  ;  for  when  they  do,  this  indicates  they  are  in 
great  want  of  provifions.  They  are  alert  on  the  leafl: 
difturbance,  and  by  the  loudnefs  of  their  humming  we 
judge  of  their  flrength.  They  preferve  their  hives  free 
from  all  filth,  and  are  ready  to  defend  it  againfl.  every 
enemy  that  approaches. 

"  The  fummer  is  an  improper  time  for  buying  bees, 
becaufe  the  heat  of  the  weather  foftens  the  wax,  and 
thereby  renders  the  combs  liable  to  break,  if  they  arc 
not  very  well  fecured.  The  honey,  too,  being  then  thin- 
ner than  at  other  times,  is  more  apt  to  run  out  of  the 
cells  ;  which  is  attended  with  a  double  difadvantage, 
namely,  the  lofs  of  the  honey,  and  the  daubing  of  the 
bees,  whereby  many  of  them  may  be  dcftroyed.  A 
firftand  flrong  fwarm  may  indeed  be  purchafed  ;  and, 
if  leave  can  be  obtained,  permitted  to  fland  in  the  fame 
garden  till  the  autumn  ;  but,  if  leave  is  not  obtained, 
it  may  be  carried  away  in  the  night  after  it  has  been 
hived. 

"  I  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  flocks  purchafed,  the  bees 
are  in  hives  of  the  old  conflrudtion.  The  only  di- 
re<5tion  here  necefiary  is,  that  the  firfl  fwarm  from 
thefe  flocks  fliould  be  put  into  one  of  my  hives  ;  and 
that  another  of  my  hives  fliould  in  a  few  days  be  put 
under  the  old  flock,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fwarraing 
t  again." 

'■!    ^c  ^•^-  2.  Of  Hiving.     Bees,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 

•V,    Oi  hiving  /  '^,1    1      ,  .       1  1  1111 

'    thelwarms.  never  fwarm  till  the  hive  be  too  much  crowded  by  the 

young  brood.  They  firfl  begin  to  fwarm  in  IVIay,  or 
in  the  end  of  April,  but  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  They  fcldom  fwarm  before 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  feldom  later  than  three  in  the 
afternoon.  We  may  know  when  they  are  about  to 
fwarm,  by  cluilers  of  them  hanging  on  the  outfide  of 
the  hive,  and  by  the  drones  appearing  abroad  more 
than  ufual  :  But  themofl  certain  fign  is,  when  the  bees 
refrain  from  flying  into  the  fields,  though  the  feafon  be 
inviting.  Juft  before  they  take  flight,  there  is  an  un- 
common filence  in  the  hive  ;  after  this,  as  foon  as  one 
lakes  flight,  they  all  follow.  Before  the  fubfequent 
fwarmings,  there  is  a  great  noifc  in  the  hive,  which 


is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  a  conteft  whether  the       Sffe. 

young  or  the  old  queen  fliould  go  out.     When  the  bees  * v-"— ' 

of  a  fwarm  fly  too  high,  they  are  made  to  defcend 
lower,  by  throwing  handfuls  of  fand  or  dufl  among 
them,  which  they  probably  miflake  for  rain.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  it  is  ufual  to  beat  on  a  kettle  or  frying- 
pan  :  This  pradice  may  have  taken  its  rife  from  ob- 
ferviiig  that  thunder  or  any  great  noife  prompts  fuch 
bees  as  are  in  the  fields  to  return  home. 

As  foon  as  the  fwarm  is  fettled,  the  bees  which 
compofe  it  fliould  be  got  into  a  hive  with  all  convenient 
fpecd,  to  prevent  their  taking  wing  again.  If  they 
fettle  on  a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree,  eafy  to  come  at,  it 
may  be  cut  otf  and  laid  upon  a  cloth  ;  the  hive  being 
ready  immediately  to  put  over  them.  If  the  branch 
cannot  be  conveniently  cut,  the  bees  may  be  fwept  from 
off  it  into  a  hive.  Lodge  but  the  queen  into  the  hive, 
and  the  refl:  will  foon  follow.  If  the  bees  niufl  be  con- 
fiderably  diflurbed  in  order  to  get  them  into  a  hive, 
the  moil  advifable  way  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  place 
where  they  have  pitched  till  the  evening,  when  there 
is  Icfs  danger  of  their  taking  wing.  If  it  be  obferved 
that  they  Itill  hover  about  the  place  they  firft  alighted 
upon,  the  branches  there  may  be  rubbed  with  rue,  or 
elder-leaves,  or  any  other  thing  diflafteful  to  them,  to 
prevent  their  returning  to  it. 

The  hive  employed  on  this  occafion  fhould  be  clean- 
ed with  the  utmofl  care,  and  its  infide  be  rubbed  very 
hard  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  to  get  off  the  loofe  flraws, 
or  otlier  impurities,  whicli  might  cofl  them  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labour  to  gnaw  away.  It  may  then  be 
rubbed  with  fragrant  herbs  or  flowers,  the  fmcll  of 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  bees ;   or  with  honey. 

The  hive  ftiouid  not  be  immediately  fet  on  the  flool 
where  it  is  to  remain  ;  but  fliould  be  kept  near  the  place 
at  which  the  bees  fettled,  till  the  evening,  led  fomc 
flragglers  fliould  be  lofl.  It  fliould  be  fhaded  cither 
with  boughs  or  with  a  cloth,  that  the  too  great  heat  of 
the  fun  may  not  annoy  the  bees. 

We  fometimes  fee  a  fwarm  of  bees,  after  having  left 
their  hive,  and  even  alighted  upon  a  tree,  return  to 
their  firfl:  abode.  This  never  happens  but  when  the 
young  queen  did  not  come  forth  with  them,  for  want 
of  flrength,  or  perhaps  courage  to  trufl  to  her  wings  for 
the  firft  time  ;  or  poflibly  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  her 
not  being  impregnated.  ^6 

When  a  fwarm  is  too  few  in  number  for  a  hive,  an-  of  uniting 
other  may  be  added.  The  ufual  method  of  thus  unit-  fwarms. 
ing  fwarms  is  very  eafy.  Spread  a  cloth  at  night  upon 
the  ground  clofe  to  the  hive  in  which  the  two  cafls 
or  fwarms  are  to  be  united;  lay  a  flick  acrofs  this 
cloth  ;  then  fetch  the  hive  with  the  new  fwarm,  fet 
it  over  the  flick,  give  a  fmart  flrokc  on  the  top  of  the 
hive,  and  all  the  bees  will  drop  down  upon  the  cloth 
in  a  cluflcr.  This  done,  throw  afide  the  empty  hive, 
take  the  other  from  off  the  flool,  and  fet  this  lafl  over 
the  bees,  who  will  foon  afcend  into  it,  mix  with  thofc 
already  there,  and  become  one  and  the  fame  family. 
Others  inflead  of  flrikiug  the  bees  down  upon  the 
cloth,  place  with  its  bottom  upmoft  the  hive  in  which  1 
the  united  fwarms  are  to  live,  and  flrike  the  bees  of 
the  other  hive  down  into  it.  The  formerof  thefe  hives 
is  then  reflored  to  its  natural  fuuation,  and  the  bees  of 
both  hives  foon  unite.  If  fome  bees  ftill  adhere  to  the 
other  hJvc^  they  may  be  bruflied  off  on.  the  cloth,  and 
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they  will  foon  join  tiicir  brethren.  Or  one  may  take 
'  the  following  method,  which  gives  Jcfs  diflurbancc  to 
the  bees.  Set  with  its  mouth  iipmofl;  the  hive  into 
which  the  young  fwarm  has  been  put,  and  fet  upon  it 
the  other  hive.  The  bees  in  the  lower  hive,  finding 
themfelves  in  an  inverted  lituation,  will  loon  afcend  in- 
to the  upper. 

Though  all  writers  acknowledge,  that  one  of  the 
queens  is  conflantly  llain  on  thcfe  occafions,  and  gene- 
rally a  confiderablc  number  of  the  working  bees;  yet 
none  of  them.  Columella  excepted,  has  propofed  the 
cafy  remedy  of  killing  the  queen  of  the  latter  caft  or 
fwarm  before  the  union  is  made  ;  a  means  by  which 
the  lives  of  the  working  bees  may  be  preferved.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  intoxicating  them  and  then 
picking  her  out,  or  by  fcarching  her  out  when  the  bees 
are  beaten  down  upon  the  cloth  ;  for  this  being  done 
in  the  night,  to  prevent  the  battle  which  might  other- 
wife  enfuc,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  finding 
her. 

A  large  fwarm  may  weigh  eight  pounds,  and  fo 
gradually  lefs,  to  one  pound  :  conftquciuly  a  very  good 
one  may  weigh  five  or  fix  pounds.  All  fuch  as  weigh 
lefs  than  four  pounds  fhould  be  llrengthcncd,  by  uni- 
ting to  each  of  them  a  lefs  numerous  fwarm.  Thefize 
of  the  hive  Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  bees  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  fliould  be  rather 
under  than  over  fizcd,  bccaufe  bees  require  to  be  kept 
warmer  than  a  large  hive  will  admit  of. 

In  the  Letters  from  an  American  partner,  we  have 
the  following  entertaining  account  of  the  iwarming  of 
bees,  their  flight  into  the  woods,  and  the  method  of 
difcovering  them  there.  A  little  experience  renders  it 
cafy  to  predidt  the  time  of  their  fwarming  :  but  the 
"  difficult  point  is,  when  on  the  wing,  to  know  whe- 
ther they  want  to  go  to  the  woods  or  not.  If  they  have 
previoufly  pitched  in  fome  hollow  trees,  it  is  not  the 
allurements  of  fait  and  water,  of  fennel,  liickory 
leaves,  &c.  nor  the  fineft  box,  that  can  induce  them 
to  flay.  TJiey  will  prefer  thofe  rude,  rough,  habita- 
tions, to  the  befl  poliihed  mahogany  hive.  When  that 
is  the  cafe  with  mine,  I  feldom  thwart  their  inclinations. 
It  is  in  freedom  that  they  %vork.  Were  I  to  confine 
them,  they  would  dwindle  away  and  quit  their  labour. 
In  fuch  excurfions  we  only  part  for  a  while.  I  am 
generally  furc  to  find  them  again  the  following  fall. 
This  elopement  of  theirs  only  adds  to  my  recreations. 
I  know  how  to  deceive  even  their  fuperlative  inflin<^. 
Nor  do  I  fear  lofmg  them,  though  i8  miles  from  my 
houfe,  and  lodged  in  the  mod  lofty  trees  in  the  moll 
impervious  of  our  forefts.  After  I  have  done  lowing, 
by  way  of  recreation  I  prepare  for  a  week's  jaunt  in 
the  woods,  not  to  hunt  either  the  deer  or  the  bears, 
as  my  neighbours  do,  but  to  catch  the  more  barmlefs 
bees.  I  cannot  boaft  that  this  chace  is  fo  noble  or  fo 
famous  among  men:  but  I  find  it  lefs  faiigiiing,  and 
full  as  profitable  ;  and  the  laft  confideration  is  the  on- 
ly one  that  moves  me.  I  take  with  me  my  dog,  as 
a  companion,  for  he  is  ufclefs  as  to  this  game ;  my 
gun,  for  no  man  ought  to  enter  the  woods  without 
one  ;  my  blanket,  fomeprovifions,  fome  wax,  vermilion, 
honey,  and  a  fmall  pocket  compafs.  With  thcfe  im- 
plements I  proceed  to  fuch  woods  as  are  at  a  confide- 
rable  diftance  from  any  fettlemenis.  I  carefully  examine 
whether  they  aboimd  with  larjc  trees  ;  if  fo,  1  make 


a  fmall  fire,  on  fome  flat  (loncs,  in  a  convenient  place.  Bee. 
On  the  fire  I  put  fome  wax  :  clofe  by  the  fire,  on  a-  ' 
nother  Hone,  I  drop  honey  in  diftinft  drops,  which  I 
furround  with  fmall  quantities  of  vermilion,  laid  on  the 
Hone  ;  and  then  I  retire  carefully  to  watch  whether 
any  bees  appear.  If  there  are  any  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, I  reit  affured  that  the  fmell  of  the  burnt  wax 
will  unavoidably  atiraft  them.  They  v;ill  foon  find 
out  the  honey,  for  they  are  fond  of  preying  on  that 
which  is  not  their  own  ;  and,  in  their  approach,  ihcy 
will  neceffarily  tinge  themfelves  with  fome  particles  of 
vermilion,  which  will  adhere  long  to  their  bodies.  I 
next  fix  my  compafs,  to  find  out  their  courfe  ;  which 
they  keep  invariably  ftraight,  when  they  are  returning 
liome  loaded.  By  the  affiftancc  of  my  watch,  I  ob- 
ferve  how  long  thofe  are  returning  which  are  marked 
with  vermilion.  Thus  poflefled  of  the  courfe,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  the  diftance,  which  Icaneal'ily 
guefs  at,  I  follow  the  firfl,  and  feldom  fail  of  coming 
to  the  tree  where  thofc  republics  are  lodged.  I  then 
mark  it ;  and  thus,  with  patience,  I  have  found  out 
fometimes  ii  fw.nimsin  a  fcafon  ;  and  it  is  inconcei- 
vable what  a  quantity  of  honey  thefe  trees  will  fome- 
tims  afford.  It  entirely  depends  on  the  fize  of  the 
hollow,  as  the  bees  never  reft  nor  fwarm  till  it  is  re- 
pleniHied  ;  for,  like  men,  it  is  only  the  want  of  room 
that  induces  them  to  quit  the  maternal  hive.  Next  I 
proceed  to  fome  of  the  ncarefl  fettlcmcnts,  where  I 
procure  proper  affiflancc  to  cut  down  the  trees,  get  all 
my  prey  fecured,  and  then  return  home  with  my  prize. 
The  firfl  bees  I  ever  procured  were  thus  found  in  the 
woods  by  mere  accident  ;  for,  at  that  time,  I  had  no 
kind  of  fkill  in  this  method  of  tracing  them.  The  bo- 
dy of  the  tree  being  perfeiilly  found,  they  h:id  lodged 
themlelves  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  its  principal  limbs^ 
which  I  carefully  fawed  off,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
labour  and  induflry,  brought  it  home,  where  I  fixed  it 
up  in  the  fame  poliiion  in  which  I  found  it  growing. 
This  was  in  April.  I  had  five  fwarms  that  year,  and 
they  have  been  ever  fince  very  profperous.  This  bii- 
finefs  generally  takes  up  a  week  of  my  time  every  fall, 
and  to  me  it  is  a  week  of  folitary  cafe  and  rtlax- 
tion."  28 

3.  0 f  Jhlf ting  the  Abode  of  Bees.      Great  improve-  Shifting^ 
ments  may  certainly  be  made  in  the  cffential  article  oft'ieb'cs 
providing  plenty  of  pafturc  for  bees,  whenever  ihisfub-  '"  ^'^^^"^ 
je6t  ffiall  be   more  carefully  attended  to  than  has  hi-"  f*  '"^** 
therto  been.     A  rich  corn  country  is  well  known  to  be 
a  barren  defart  to  them   during  the  moft  confiderable 
part  of  the  year  ;  and  therefore  the  praiflicc  of  other 
nations,  in  fhifting  the  places  of  abode  of  their  bees, 
well  dcferves  our  imitation. 

Columella  informs  DS,  that,  as  few  places  arc  fo  hap- Zii.ut.«.i4 
pily  fituaicd  as  to  afford  the  bets  jTopcr  paflure  both  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon  and  alfo  in  the  autumn,  it 
was'  the  advice  of  Cclfus,  that,  after  the  vernal  pa- 
ftures  are  confumcd,  the  bees  fhould  be  tranfportcd  to 
places  abounding  with  autumnal  flowers  ;  as  was  prac- 
tifed  by  conveying  the  bees  from  Achaia  to  Attica, 
from  Euboea  and  the  Cyclad  iflands  to  Scyrus  ;  and 
alfo  in  Sicily,  where  they  were  brought  to  Hybla  from 
other  parts  of  the  illand. 

We  find  by  Pliny,  that  this  was  likewife  the  prac- ■^'^•'"'^' 
tice  of  Italy  in  his  time.     "As   foon,"   fays  he,  "as*"^'"* 
the  fpring-food  for  bees  lias  failed  in  the  valleys  near 
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Bee.      our  towns,  the  hives  of  bees  are  piit  into  boats,  and 

'       '^ '  carried  up  againfl  the  ftream  of  tlie  river,  in  the  night, 

in  fearch  of  better  pallure.  The  bees  go  out  in  the 
morning  in  queft  of  provifions,  and  return  regularly  to 
their  hives  in  the  boats,  with  the  flores  they  have  col- 
ledled.  This  method  is  continued,  till  the  finking  of 
the  boats  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  water  fliows  that 
the  hives  are  fufliciently  fail  ;  and  they  are  then  car- 
ried back  to  their  former  homes,  where  their  honey 
is  taken  out  of  them."  And  this  is  flill  the  practice  of 
the  Italians  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the  Po,  (the 
river  which  Pliny  inlfanced  particularly  in  the  above- 
quoted  pafTage). 
Fol.  11.  M.  Maillet  relates,   in  his  curious  Defcription  of  E- 

p.  24.         gypt,  that,  "  fpite  of  the  ignorance  and  ruflicity  which 
have  got  poirefhon  of  that  country,  there  yet  remain 
in  it  feveral  footfleps  of  the  induftry  and  fkill  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.     One  of  their  moll  admirable  con- 
trivances is,  their  fending  their  bees  annually  into  di- 
Ilanc  countries,  in  order  to  procure  them  fuftenance 
there,  at  the  time  when  they  could  not  find  any  at  home; 
and   their  afterwards  bringing  them  back,  like  fliep- 
herds  who  fliould   travel   with  their  flocks,  and   make 
them  feed  as  they  go.     It  was  obferved  by  the  ancient 
inliabitants  of  Lower  Egypt,  that  all  plants  bloffomed, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ripened,  above  fix  week  ear- 
lier in  Upper  Egypt  than  with  them.  They  applied  this 
remark  to  their  bees  ;  and  the  means  then  made  ufe  of 
by  them,  to  enable  thefe  ufefuUy  induftrions  infefts  to 
reap  advantage  from  the  more  forward  flate  of  nature 
there,  were  exaftly  the  fame  as  are  now  praftifed,  for 
the  likepurpofe,  in  tbat  country.  About  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, all  fiich  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Egypt  as  have 
hives  of  bees,  embark  them  on  the  Nile,  and  convey 
them  up  that   river  quite  into  Upper  Egypt  ;    obfer- 
ving  to  time  it  fo  that  they  arrive  there  juil  when  the 
inundation  is  withdrawn,  the  lands  have  been  fown, 
and  the  flowers  begin  to  bud.     The  hives  thusfent  are 
marked  and  numbered  by  their  refpcctive  owners,  and 
placed  pyramidically  in  boats  prepared  for  the  purpofe. 
After  they  have  remained  fome  days  at  their  fartheft 
flation,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  gathered  all  the  wax 
and  honey  they  could  find  in  the  fields  within  two  or 
three  leagues   around  ;   their  conductors  convey  them 
in  the  fame  boats  two  or  three   leagues  lower  down, 
and  there  leave  the  laborious  infeiSts  fo  long  time  as  is 
neceffary  for  them  to  collefh  all  the  riches  of  this  fpot. 
Thus,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  more 
permanent  abode,  they  find  the  produdionsof  the  earth, 
and  the  plants  which  afford  them  food,  forward  in  pro- 
portion.    In  fine,  about   the  beginning  of  February, 
after  having  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  E- 
gypt,  gathering  all  the  rich  produce  of  the  delightful 
banks  of  the  Nile,  they  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri- 
ver, towards  the  ocean  ;  from  whence  they  fetout,  and 
from  whence  they  are  now  returned  to  their  feveral 
homes;  for  care  is  taken  to  keep  an  exadl:  regiftcrof 
every  diflirift  from  whence  the  hives  were  fent  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fcafon,  of  their  numbers,  of  the  names 
of  the  perfons  who  fent  them,  and  likcwife  of  the  mark 
or  number  of  the  boat  in  which  they  were  placed." 

In  many  parts  of  France,  floating  bee-honfes  are 
very  common.  They  have  on  board  one  barge,  three- 
fcore  or  an  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from  the 


inclemency  of  an  accidental  florm.     With  thefe  the 
owners  fufter  themfelves  to  float  gently  down  the  river,  *" 
the  bees  continually   choofing  their  flowery  paflure  a- 
long  the  banks  of  the  dream  ;  and  thus  a  fingle-floating 
bee-houfe  yields  the  proprietor  a  confiderabie  income. 
They  havealfoa  method  of  tranfporting  their  bees  by 
land,  well  worth  imitation.  Theirfirftcare  is,  toexamine 
thofe  hives  fome  of  whofe  honey-combs  might  bebroken 
or  feparated  by  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle;  they  are  made 
faft  one  totheother,  and  againfl:  the  fides  of  the  hive,  by 
means  of  fniall  flicks,  which  may  be  difpofed  different- 
ly as  occafion  will  point  out.     This  being  done,  every 
hive  is  fet  upon  a  packing-cloth,  or  fomething  like  it, 
the  threads  of  which  are  very  wide  :  the  fides  of  this 
cloth  are   then    turned  up  and  laid  on  the  outfide  of 
each  hive,  in  which  flate  they  are  tied  together  with 
a  piece  of  fmall  pack-thread  wound  feveral  times  round 
the  hive.     As   many  hives  as  a  cart  built  for  that  pur- 
pofe will  hold,  are  afterwards  placed  in  this  vehicle. 
The  hives  are  fet  two  and  two,  the  whole  length  of  the 
cart.     Over  thefe  are  placed  others  ;  which  make,  as 
it  were,  a  fecond  flory  or  bed  of  hives.     Thofe  v.'hich 
are  ftored    with  combs   fliould  always  be  turned  topfy- 
turvy.     It   is  for   the  fake  of  their  combs,  and  to  fix 
them  the  better,  that  they  are  difpofed  in  this  manner  ; 
for  fuch  as  have  but  a  final)  quantity  of  combs  in  them 
are  placed  in  their  natural  fituation.      Care  is  taken  in 
this  flowage   not   to  let  one    hive  flop  up  another,  it 
being  eflentially  neceflary  for  the  bees  to  have  air;  and 
it  is  foi;  this  reafon   they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  coarfe 
cloth,  the  threads  of  which  were  wove  very  wide,   in 
order  that  the  air  may  have  a  free  paflage,  and  lelfcii 
the  heat  which  thefe  infeds  raife  in  their  hives,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  move  about  very  tumultuoufly,  as  often 
happens  in  thefe  carts.     Thofe  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in 
Yevre,  hold  from  30  to  48  hives.     As   foon   as  all  are 
thus  flowed,  the  caravan  fets  out.     If  the  feafon  is  ful- 
try,  they   travel  only  in  the  night  ;  but  a  proper  ad- 
vantage is  made  of    cool    days.     Thefe  caravans  do 
not  go  faft.     The  horfes  mufl  not  be  permitted  even 
to  trot :  they  are  led  flowly,   and  through  the  fmooth- 
eft  roads.     When  there  are  not  combs  in  the  hives  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport   the  bees  during  their  journey,  the 
owner   takes   the  earlieft  opportunity  of  refling  them 
wherever  they  can  colleft  wax.     The  hives  are  taken 
out  of  the  cart,  then  fet  upon  the  ground,  and  after  re- 
moving the  cloth  from  over  them,  the  bees  go  forth  in 
fearch  of  food.  The  firft  field  they  come  toferves  them 
as  an  inn.     In  tlie  evening,  as  foon  as  they  are  all  re- 
turned, the  hives  are  fliut  up  ;  and  being  placed  again 
in  the  cart,  they  proceed  in  their  journey.     When  the 
caravan  is  arrived  at  the  journey's  end,   the  hives  are 
diflributed  in  the  gardens,  or  in  the  fields  adjacent   to 
the  houfcs  of  dilferent  peafants,  who,  for  a  very  fmall 
reward,  undertake  to  look  after  them.     Thus  it  is  that, 
in  fiich  fpots  as  do  not  abound  in  flowers  at  all  feafons, 
means  are  found  to  fupply   the  bees  M'ith  food  during 
the  whole  year. 

Thefe  inflanccs  of  the  great  advantages  which 
attend  fliifting  of  bees  in  fearch  of  'jfeflure,  afford 
an  excellent  kflbn  :  they  direft  particularly  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rich  vales,  where  the  harvefl  for 
bees  ends  early,  to  remove  their  flocks  to  places 
whieli  abound  in    thofe    flowers    which    cominue   in 
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Bee.      bloom  during  a  confiderable  part  of  aiitomn,  and  yield- 

-V — •'  jng  great  plenty  of  food  tehees.     Thofe  in  the  neigb- 

bourhood  of   liills  and  mountiins  will   fave  the    bees 

a  great  deal  of  l<;bour,  by  taking  alio  the  aJvantagc  of 

Ihiftiug  their  places  of  abode. 

4.  Oj  fie  ding  and  defending  Bees  in  Winter.  Provi- 
dence has  ordained,  that  infects  which  feed  on  leaves, 
flowers,  and  green  fucciilent  plants,  are  in  an  infenfiWe 
or  torpid  flaic  from  the  time  that  the  winter's  cold  has 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  fiibfiitence.  Thus  the  bees 
during  the  winter  are  in  fo  lethargic  a  Hate,  that  little 
food  fupports  them  :  but  as  the  weather  is  very  change- 
able, and  every  warm  or  funny  day  revives  them,  and 
prompts  them  to  return  to  excrcil'e,  food  becomes  ne- 
ccilary  on  thefe  occafions. 

Many  hives  of  bees,  which  are  thought  to  die  of  cold 
in  the  winter,  in  truth  die  of  famine  ;  where  a  rainy 
fiimmer  has  hindered  the  bees  from  laying  in  a  fiifficiciit 
Aore  of  provifions.  The  hives  ihoiild  therefore  be  care- 
fully examined  in  the  autumn,  and  fltould  then  weigh 
at  leafl  18  pounds. 

Columella  dcfcribesan  annual  diftemper  which  fcizes 
bees  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fpurge  blollbms,  and  the 
elm  difclofcs  its  feeds  ;  for  that,  being  allured  by  the 
firll  flowers,  they  feed  fo  greedily  upon  them,  that  they 
furfeit  thcmfelves,  and  die  of  a  loofenefs,  if  they  arc  not 
fpeedily  relieved. 

The  authors  of  the  Maifoii  Ruftiqus  impute  thisp'ir- 
ging  to  the  bees  feeding  on  pure  honey,  which  docs  not 
form  a  food  iufficiently  fubftantial  for  them,  unlefs  they 
have  bcc-bread  to  eat  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  advife  gi- 
ving tliem  a  honey  comb  taken  from  another  hive,  the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  with  crude  wax  or  bee-bread. 

There  is  ftill,  however,  a  want  of  expcrinienis  to  af- 
certain  both  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  bees 
fliould  be  fed.  The  common  practice  is  to  feed  them 
in  the  autumn,  giving  them  as  much  honey  as  will  bring 
the  whole  weight  of  the  hive  to  near  20  pounds.  To 
this  end,  the  honey  is  diluted  with  water,  and  then  put 
into  an  empty  comb,  fplit  reeds,  or,  as  Columella  di- 
retts,  upon  clean  wool,  which  the  bees  will  fuck  per- 
fectly dry.  But  the  dilution  with  water  makes  the  ho- 
ney apt  to  be  candied,  and  honey  in  that  Aatc  is  preju- 
dicial to  bees. 

The  following  directions  given  in  the  Maif'.n  Ru- 
flique  fcem  to  be  very  judicious.  R.eplenini  the  weak 
hives  in  September  with  fuch  a  portion  of  combs  full 
of  honey  taken  from  other  hives  as  fliall  be  judged  tobc 
a  fnfficient  fupply  for  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  t'.'ni 
up  the  weak  hive,  after  taking  the  precaution  of  de- 
fending yourfelf  with  the  fmokc  of  rags,  cut  out  the 
empty  combs,  and  put  the  full  ones  in  their  place  ;  where 
fecure  them  with  pieces  of  wood  run  a-crofs,  in  fuch 
manner  that  they  may  not  fall  down  when  the  hive  is 
returned  to  its  place.  The  bees  will  foon  fix  them  more 
effectually.  If  this  method  be  thought  too  troiiblc- 
fome,  fct  under  the  hive  a  plate  of  liquid  honey,  un- 
mixed with  water,  with  ftrasvs  laid  acrofs  it,  and  over 
thcfc  a  paper  pierced  full  holes,  through  which  the 
bees  will  fuck^he  honey  without  daubing  themfelves. 
This  fliould  be  done  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  when 
the  bees  ftir  leafl  abroad  ;  and  the  hive  fliould  be  co- 
vered, to  proteiJt  tiie  bees  from  robbers,  who  might  be 
allured  to  it  by  ihe  fmell  of  the  honey. 
Another  circumftancc  which  may  render  it  very  nc- 
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ccfTary  to  feed  the  bees  is,  when  feveral  days  of  bad 
weather  enfue  immediately  after  they  have  fwarmcd  ; 
for  then,  being  deftiiute  of  every  fupply  beyond  what 
they  carried  with  ihcm,  thty  may  be  in  great  danger 
of  Itarving.  In  this  cafe,  hi.ney  fliould  be  given  them 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  bad  weather. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  bees  can  endure  has  not 
been  afcertained.  We  find  that  they  live  in  the  cold 
parts  of  Ruffia,  and  often  in  hollow  trees,  without  any 
care  being  taken  of  them.  Their  hives  are  frequently 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  does  not  afibrd  them 
much  protection  from  cold.  Air  White,  therefore,  ju- 
dicioully  obfervcs,  that  bees  which  fland  on  the  north 
fide  of  a  building  whofe  height  intercepts  the  fiin's 
beams  all  the  winter,  will  v.'alle  Icfs  of  their  provilious 
(almoft  by  half)  than  others  which  Hand  in  the  fun  : 
for  coming  feldom  forth,  they  cat  little  ;  and  yet  in 
the  fpring  are  as  forward  to  work  and  fwarm  as  thofe 
which  had  twice  as  much  honey  in  the  autumn  before. 
The  owner  Ihould,  however,  examine  tlicir  flate  in  the 
winter;  and  if  he  finds,  that,  infteadof  being  cluUcred 
between  the  combs,  they  fall  down  in  numbers  on  the 
flool  or  bottom  of  the  hive,  the  hive  ihould  be  carried 
to  a  warmer  place,  where  they  will  foon  recover.  He 
mult  be  cautious  in  returning  them  again  to  the  cold, 
kit  the  honey  be  candied. 

Where  the  winters  are  extremely  fevere,  tlie  authors 
of  the  Maifoti  R/iJIitjue  iii\\Ct  to  lay  on  the  bottom  of 
an  old  cafk  the  depth  of  half  a  foot  of  very  dry  earth, 
powdered,  and  preil'cd  down  hard,  and  to  fet  on  this  the 
flool  with  the  hive  ;  then,  to  preferve  a  communication 
with  the  air,  which  is  abfohittly  neccffary,  to  cut  a  hole 
in  the  caflc,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  place 
a  pieceof  reed,  or  of  alder  made  hollow,  from  the  moutli 
of  the  hive  to  the  hole  in  the  cafk  ;  and  after  this  to 
cover  the  hive  with  more  of  the  fame  dry  earth.  If 
there  be  any  room  to  fear  that  the  bees  will  not  have  a 
fiifficiency  of  food,  a  plate  with  honey,  covered  as  be- 
fore direcled,  may  be  put  under  the  hive.  If  the  num- 
ber of  hives  be  great,  boxes  may  be  made  of  deals  nail- 
ed together,  deep  enough  to  contain  the  hives  when 
covered  with  dry  earth.  The  bees  will  thus  remain  all 
the  winter  free  from  any  danger  from  cold,  hunger,  or 
enemies. 

5.  OJ  taking  the  Honey  and  ITax,  In  this  country  it 
is  ufual,  in  feizing  the  florcs  of  ilicfc  little  ar.imals,  to 
rob  them  alfo  of  their  lives.  The  con.mon  method 
is.  That  when  thofe  which  are  doomed  for  flaughtcr 
have  been  marked  out  (which  is  generally  done  in 
September),  a  hole  is  dug  near  the  hive,  and  a  ftick, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  rag  that  has  been  dipped 
in  melted  brimflonc,  being  ftuck  in  that  hole,  the 
rag  is  fct  on  fire,  the  hive  is  immediately  fct  over  it, 
and  -the  earth  is  inllantly  thrown  up  all  round,  fo 
than  none  of  the  fmokc  can  efcape.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  all  the  bees  are  fcemingly  dead  ;  and  they  will 
foon  after  be  irrecoverably  fo,  by  being  buried  in  the 
earth  that  is  returned  back  into  the  hole.  By  tiiis  laft 
means  it  is  that  they  are  abfolutcly  killed  :  for  it  has 
been  found  by  experinienr,  that  all  the  bees  which  Iiave 
been  affe<fted  only  by  the  fume  of  the  brimflonc,  reco- 
ver again,  excepting  fuch  as  have  been  linged  or  hurt 
by  the  flame.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  fume  of 
brimflonc  might  be  ufcd  for  intoxicating  the  bees,  with 
fomc  few  precautious.     The  hcavicfl  and  the  lighttll 
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hives  are  alike  treated  in  this  manner  ;  the  former,  be- 
caufe  they  yield  the  mofl  profit,  with  an  immediate  re- 
turn; and  the  latter,  becaiifc  they  would  not  be  able 
to  furvive  the  winter.  Thofe  hives  which  weigh  from 
15  to  20  pounds  are  thought  to  be  the  fitteft  for 
keeping. 

More  humane  and  judicious  methods  were  praftifed 
by  the  ancients f;  and  the  following  fmiple  method  is 
at  this  day  praftifed  at  Greece,  degenerate  as  it  is. 
"  Mount  Hymethus  is  celebrated  for  the  bed  honey  in 
all  Greece.  This  mountain  was  not  lefs  famous  in  times 
paft  for  bees  and  admirable  honey  ;  the  ancients  belie- 
ving that  bees  were  firft  bred  here,  and  that  all  other 
bees  were  but  colonies  from  this  mountain  ;  which  if  fo, 
we  aflured  ourfelves  that  it  mull  be  from  this  part  of 
the  mountain  that  the  colonies  were  fent ;  boih  becaufc 
the  honey  here  made  is  the  belt,  and  that  here  they 
never  dellroy  the  bees.  It  is  of  a  good  confiftence,  of 
a  fair  gold-colour,  and  the  fame  quantity  fvveetcns  more 
water  than  the  like  quantity  of  any  other  doth.  I  no 
fooner  knew  that  they  never  dellroy  or  impair  the  llock 
of  bees  in  taking  away  their  honey,  but  I  was  inquifi- 
tive  to  underftand  their  method  of  ordering  the  bees  ; 
which  being  an  art  fo  worthy  the  knowledge  of  the  cu- 
rious, I  (hall  not  think  it  befide  the  purpofe,  to  relate 
what  I  faw,  and  was  informed  of  to  that  effetSt  by  fuch 
as  had  (kill  in  that  place. 

"  The  hives  they  keep  their  bees  in  are  made  of  wil- 
lows or  ofiers,  falhioned  like  our  common  dufl-bafkets, 
wide  at  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  plaftered 
with  clay  or  loam  wiihin  and  without.  They  are  fei 
as  in  fig.  I.  with  the  wide  end  uppermofl.  The  tops 
are  covered  with  broad  flat  (licks,  which  are  alfo  pla- 
flered  over  with  clay  ;  and,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
weather,  they  cover  them  with  a  tuft  of  draw,  as  we 
do.  Along  each  of  thefe  (licks,  the  bees  fallen  their 
combs  ;  fo  that  a  comb  may  be  taken  out  whole,  with- 
out the  leaft  bruiling,  and  with  the  greatell  eafe  ima- 
ginable. To  increafe  them  in  fpring-time,  that  is  in 
March  or  April,  until  the  beginning  of  May,  they  di- 
vide them  ;  firfl  feparating  the  (licks  on  which  the 
combs  and  bees  are  faflened,  from  one  another,  with  a 
knife  :  fo,  taking  out  the  firft  comb  and  bees  together 
on  each  fide,  they  put  ihem  into  another  bafket,  in  the 
fame  order  as  they  were  tr.ken  out,  until  they  have  e- 
qually  divided  them.  After  this,  when  they  are  both 
again  accommodated  with  (licks  and  plafler,  they  fet 
the  new  bafket  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  the  old 
one  in  fome  new  place.  And  all  this  they  do  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  at  fuch  time  as  ihe  greateft  part  of 
the  bees  are  abroad  ;  who  at  their  coming  home,  with- 
out much  difficulty  by  this  means  divide  themfclvcs  e- 
qui'ly.  This  device  hinders  them  from  fwarming  and 
flying  away.  In  Augufl,  they  take  out  their  honey. 
This  they  do  in  the  day-time  alfo,  while  they  area- 
broad;  the  bees  being  thereby,  fay  they,  diflurbed 
lead  :  at  which  time  they  take  out  the  combs  laden 
with  honey,  as  before;  that  is,  beginning  at  each  out- 
fide,  and  fo  taking  away,  until  they  have  left  only  fuch 
a  quantity  of  combs,  in  the  middle,  as  they  judge  will 
be  fufficient  to  maintain  the  bees  in  winter;  fweeping 
thofe  bees  that  are  on  the  combs  into  the  baf!<et  again, 
and  then  covering  it  with  new  dicks  and  pladcr." 

The  Greek  method  above  related  was  introduced  in- 
to France  in  1 754,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  de  Reau- 
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mur  and  Du  Hamel,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  A- 
cademy  for  that  year,  p.  331.  " 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  our  own  country,  to 
attain  the  defirable  end  of  getting  the  honey  and  wax 
without  dedroying  the  bees;  the  mod  approved  of 
which  we  (hall  now  relate  as  concifely  as  pofTible, 

Mr  Thorley,  in  his  Jtiquiry  hito  ihe  Nature,  Order,  ui^  Thor- 
and  Government  of  Bees,  thinks  colonies  preferable  to  ley's  obfer- 
hives,  for  the  following  reafons  :  Firjl,  1  he  more  cer-  vations,&c, 
tain  prefervaiion  of  very  many  thoufands  to  thefe  ufe- 
ful  creatures  ;  fecojidly,  Their  greater  drength  (which 
confids  in  numbers),  and  conftquenily  their  greater 
fafsty  from  robbers  ;  thirdly,  Their  greater  wealth,  a- 
rifing  from  the  united  labours  of  the  greater  number. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  has  in  fome  dimmers  taken  two 
boxes  filled  with  honey  from  one  colony  ;  and  yet  fuf- 
ficient dore  has  been  left  for  their  maintenance  during 
the  winter,  each  box  weighing  40  pounds.  Add  to 
thefe  advantages,  the  pleafure  of  viewing  them,  with 
the  greated  fafety,  at  all  feafons,  even  in  their  bufieft 
time  of  gathering,  and  their  requiring  a  much  lefs  at- 
tendance in  fwarming  time.  I'he  bees  thus  managed 
are  alfo  more  efFedually  fectired  from  wet  and  cold, 
from  mice  and  other  vermin. 

His  boxes  are  made  of  deal,  which,  being  fpongy, 
fucks  up  the  breath  of  the  bees  (boner  than  a  more  fo- 
lid  wood  would  do.  Yellow  dram-deal  thoroughly  fea- 
foned  is  the  bed. 

An  oiflagon,  being  nearer  to  a  fphere,  is  better  than 
a  fquare  form  ;  for  as  the  bees,  in  winter,  lie  in  a  round 
body  near  the  centre  of  the  hive,  a  due  heat  is  then 
conveyed  to  all  the  out-parts,  and  the  honey  is  kept 
from  candying. 

The  diraenfions  which  Mr  Thorley,  after  many  years 
experience,  rtcommemls  for  the  boxes,  are  ten  inches 
depth,  and  12  or  14  inches  breadth  in  the  infide.  He 
has  tried  boxes  Containing  a  buflicl  or  more,  bin  found 
them  not  to  anfwer  the  dcllgn  like  thofe  of  a  lefiTer  dzc. 
The  larger  are  much  longer  in  filling  ;  fo  that  it  is  later 
ere  you  come  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  ihc 
bees:  nor  is  the  honey  there  fo  good  and  fine,  the  ef- 
fluvia even  of  their  own  bodies  tainting  it. 

The  bed  and  purcd  honey  is  that  which  is  gathered 
in  the  firft  five  or  fix  weeks  :  and  in  boxes  of  lefs  di- 
nienfions  you  may  take  in  a  month  or  little  more,  pro- 
vided the  feafou  be  favourable,  a  box  full  of  the  fined 
honey. 

The  top  of  the  box  (liould  be  made  of  an  entire  board 
a  full  inch  thick  after  it  has  been  plained  ;  and  it  fhould 
projei5l  on  all  fides  at  leaft  an  inch  beyond  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  box.  In  the  middle  of  this  top  there  muft 
be  a  hole  five  inches  fquare,  for  a  communication  be- 
tween the  boxes  ;  and  this  hole  fliould  be  covered  with 
a  (liding  Unitter,  of  deal  or  elm,  running  eafily  in  a 
groove  over  the  back  v^indow.  The  eight  pannels, 
nine  inches  deep,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
when  planed,  are  to  be  let  into  the  top  (b  far  as  to 
keep  them  in  their  proper  places  ;  to  be  fecurcd  at  the 
corners  with  plates  of  brafs,  and  to  be  cramped  with 
wires  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them  firm  ;  for  the  heat 
in  fuminer  will  try  their  drength.  There  Ib.ould  be  a 
glafs-window  behind,  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  thin 
deal-cover,  two  (mall  brafs  hinges,  and  a  button  to 
fadcn  it.  Tins  window  will  be  fiifiicient  for  infpet^ing 
the  progrcfs  of  the  bees.     Two  brafs  handles,  one  on 

each 
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cicli  fide,  arc  neccfiary  to  lift  up  the  box:  thcfe  Ciould 
be  fixed  in  with  two  thin  plates  of  iron,  near  three  in- 
ches long,  fo  ss  to  turn  up  and  down,  and  put  three 
inches  below  the  top-board,  which  is  nailed  dole  down 
with  fprigs  to  the  other  parts  of  the  box. 

ThoIc  who  choofc  a  frame  within,  to  which  the  bees 
may  fafcen  their  combs,  need  only  iifc  a  couple  of  deal 
fticks  of  an  inch  fqnare,  placed  acrofs  tlic  box,  and 
fapported  by  two  pins  of  brafs  ;  one  an  inch  aad  half 
below  the  top,  and  the  other  two  inches  below  it  ; 
fey  which  means  the  combs  will  quickly  find  a  reft. 
Oae  thing  marc,  which  perfeds  the  work,  is,  a  pai"- 
figc,fo-.;r  or  five  inches  long,  and  lefsthan  half  an  inch 
deep  for  the  bees  to  go  in  and  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box. 

I.  In  keeping  bees  in  colonies,  an  honfe  is  neceflary, 

or  at  leaft  a  ihadc  ;  without  which  the  weather,  efpc- 

,  ,  cially  the  heat  of  the  fun,  would  foon  rend  the  boxes 

lonie*,  and  .■'  ' 

mtthod  of  to  pieces.  ,       .         ,       , 

takingtheir  ^Qur  houfc  may  be  made  of  any  boards  you  pleafe, 
lioncy  and  but  deal  is  the  beft.  Of  whatever  fort  the  materials 
^»i-  are,  the  houfe  mull  be  painted,  to  fecurc  it  from  the 

weather. 

The  length  of  this  houfe,  we  \^  ill  fuppofc  for  fix  co- 
lonies, flioild  be  full  12  feet  and  a  half,  and  each  co- 
lony ihoald  ftand  a  foot  diftance  from  the  other.  It 
flio'ild  be  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  to  admit  four 
bo.tcs  one  upon  another  ;  but  if  only  three  boxes  arc 
employed,  two  feet  eight  inches  will  be  fufficient.  Its 
breadth  in  the  inUde  Iliould  be  two  feet.  The  four 
corner-pods  Ihould  be  made  of  oak,  and  well  fixed  in 
the  ground,  that  no  Ilorniy  winds  may  overturn  it;  and 
all  the  rails  (hoi'ld  he  of  oak,  fupportcd  by  feveral  up- 
rights of  the  fame,  before  and  behind,  that  they  may 
not  yield  or  fink  under  6,  7,  or  8co  weight,  or  up- 
wards. The  floor  of  the  houfe  (about  two  feet  from 
the  ground)  (hould  be  ftrong  and  fmooth,  that  the 
loweft  box  may  Rand  clofe  to  it. 

This  floor  may  be  made  with  boards  or  planks  of 
deal  ihc  full  length  of  tlie  bee-houfe  ;  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferable, with  a  board  or  plank  to  each  colony,  of  two 
feet  four  inches  long,  and  fixed  down  to  the  rails  ;  and 
that  part  which  appears  at  the  front  of  the  houfe  may 
be  cut  into  a  fcmicircle,  as  a  proper  alighting  place 
for  the  bees.  Plane  it  to  the  Hope,  th^t  the  wet  may 
fall  off.  When  this  floor  to  a  fingle  colony  wants  to 
be  repiircd,  it  may  eafily  be  removed,  and  another  be 
placed  in  its  room,  without  difluriiing  the  other  colo- 
nics, or  touching  any  otlicr  part  of  the  floor. 

Upon  this  floor,  at  equal  diftancts,  all  your  colonies 
muft  be  placed,  ^ainft  a  door  or  palfage  cut  in  the 
front  of  the  hoalP 

Only  obferve  farther,  to  prevent  any  falfe  ftep,  that 
as  the  top-board  of  the  box  (being  a  full  inch  broader 
than  the  other  part)  will  not  permit  the  two  mouths 
10  come  together,  yon  murt  cut  a  third  in  a  piece  of 
deal  of  a  fuflicient  breadth,  and  plare  it  between  the 
other  two,  fo  clofe,  that  not  a  bee  may  get  that  way 
into  the  houfc.  And  fixing  the  faid  piece  of  deal  down 
to  the  floor  with  two  latii-nails,  you  will  find  after- 
wards ID  be  of  fcrvicc,  when  you  have  orcafion  cither 
to  raiff;  a  colony,  or  take  a  box  of  honey,  and  may 
prove  a  means  of  preventing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
inifcliief. 

The  houfc  being  in  this  forwardncfs,  you  may  coyer 
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it  to  your  own  mind,  with  boards,  fine  flates,  or  tiles. 
But  contrive  their  pofiiion  fo  as  to  carry  off  the  wet, 
and  keep  out  the  cold,  rain,  fnow,  or  whatever  might 
any  way  hurt  and  prejudice  them. 

The  back-doors  may  be  made  of  half-inch  deal,  two 
of  them  to  fliut  clofe  in  a  rabbet,  cut  in  an  upright  pil- 
lar, which  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  iv  take  in  and  out, 
by  a  mortife  in  the  bottom  rail,  and  a  notch  in  the  in- 
fide  of  the  upper  rail,  and  faflened  with  a  flrong  hufp. 
Place  the  pillars  in  the  fpaces  between  the  colonics. 

Concluding  your  houfe  made  after  this  model,  with- 
out front  doors,  a  weather-board  will  be  very  ueceflary 
to  carry  the  water  off  from  the  places  where  the  bees 
fettle  and  reft. 

Good  painting  will  be  a  great  prefervative.  Forget 
not  to  paint  the  mouths  of  your  colonies  with  different 
colours,  as  red,  white,  blue,  yellow,  f;c.  in  form  of  a 
half-moon,  or  fquare,  that  the  bees  may  the  belter 
know  their  own  home.  Such  divcrfity  will  be  a  dircc' 
lion  to  them. 

Thus  your  bees  are  kept  warm  in  the  roldc  ft  winter  ; 
and  in  the  hotteft  lummer  greatly  refrelhcd  iiy  the  cool 
air,  the  back-doors  being  fet  open,  without  any  air- 
holes made  in  the  boxes. 

Dr  Warder  obfcrves,  that  in  Jur.c,  July,  and  Au- 
guft,  when  the  coloiyes  fome  to  be  very  full,  snd  the 
weather  proves  very  hot,  the  appearance  of  a  fliowtr 
drives  the  bees  home  in  fuch  crowds  that  prefling  to 
get  in,  they  flop  the  paiJage  fo  clofe,  that  thofe  with- 
in are  alnioft  fuffocatcd  for  want  of  air  ;  which  makes 
the  laft  fo  uneafy,  that  they  are  like  mad  things.  In 
this  extremity,  he  has  lifted  the  v.hole  colony  up  a  lit- 
tle on  one  fide  ;  and  by  thus  giving  them  air,  has  foon 
quieted  them.  He  ha?  .kno.vn  them,  he  fays,  come 
pouring  out,  on  fnch  an  occafion,  in  number  lulfieicnt 
to  have  filled  at  once  two  or  three  quarts  ;  as  if  they 
had  been  going  10  fwarm.  To  prevent  this  inconve- 
nience, he  advifcs  cutting  a  hole  two  inches  fquare  in 
about  the  middle  of  one  of  the  hinder  pannels  of  each 
box.  Over  this  hole,  nail,  in  the  iufidc  of  the  box,  a 
piece  of  tin-plate  punched  full  of  holes  fo  fniall  that  a 
bee  cannot  creep  through  them  ;  and  have  over  it,  on 
the  outfide,  a  very  thin  Aider,  made  to  run  in  grooves  ; 
fo  that,  when  it  is  thruft  home,  all  may  be  clofe  and 
warm  ;  and  when  it  is  opened,  in  very  hot  weather,  the 
air  may  pafs  through  the  holes,  and  prevent  the  fiffo- 
cating  heat.  Or  holes  may  be  bored  in  the  pannels 
ihcmfelves,  on  fuch  an  emergency,  in  a  colony  already 
fettled. 

Such  a  thorough  paflage  for  the  air  may  be  conve- 
nient in  extreme  Iicat,  which  is  fomeiimes  fo  great  as 
to  make  the  honey  run  out  of  the  combs.  The  Me- 
moirs of  tlic  truly  laudable  Berne  Society,  for  the  year 
1 764,  give  us  a  particular  inllancc  of  this,  when  ihey 
fay,  that,  in  1761,  many  in  Swiflerland  were  obliged 
to  fniothcr  iheir  bees,  when  ihey  faw  the  honey  and 
wax  trickling  down  ;  not  knowing  any  other  remedy 
for  ilic  I'lfles  ihey  daily  fiiflaintd.  Some  fliadcd  their 
hives  from  the  fun,  or  covered  them  w  iih  clothes  wet 
feveral  times  a-day,  and  watered  the  ground  all  a- 
round 

The  l)cft  time  to  plant  the  colonies  is,  cither  in 
fpring  with  new  ftocks  full  of  bees,  or  in  fumnicr  with 
fwarms.  II  fwarms  are  ufcd,  procure  if  poffible  two 
of  the  fame  day  :   hive  them  either  iu  two  boxes  or  in 
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Bee.  a  hive  and  abox :  at  night,  place  them  in  the  hee-honfe, 
—^^—^  one  over  the  other  ;  and  with  a  knife  and  a  little  lime 
and  hair,  flop  clofe  the  mouth  of  the  hive  or  upper 
boXj  fo  that  not  a  bee  may  he  able  to  go  in  or  out  but 
at  the  front-door.  This  done,  you  will  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  with  pleafure  fee  the  combs  appear  in  the 
boxes  ;  but  if  it  be  an  hive,  nothing  can  be  feen  till  the 
bees  have  wrought  down  in  the  box.  Never  plant  a 
colony  with  a  fingle  fwarm,  as  Mr  Thorley  fays  he  has 
foraetimes  done,  but  with  little  fuccefs. 

When  the  fecond  box,  or  the  box  under  the  hive, 
appears  full  of  bees  and  combs,  it  is  time  to  raife  your 
colony.  This  fliould  be  done  in  the  dulk  of  the  even- 
ing, and  in  the  following  manner. 

Place  your  empty  box,  with  the  Hiding  (liutter 
drawn  back,  behind  the  houfe,  near  the  colony  that  is 
to  be  raifed,  and  atncarly  the  height  of  the  tloor:  then 
lifting  lip  the  colony  with  what  expedition  you  can, 
let  the  empty  box  be  put  in  the  place  where  it  is  to 
fland,  and  the  colony  upon  it  ;  and  llmt  up  the  mouth 
of  the  then  upper  box  with  lime  and  hair,  as  before  di- 
reftcd. 

When,  by  the  help  of  the  windows  in  the  back  of 
the  boxes,  you  find  the  middle  box  full  of  combs,  and 
a  quantity  of  honey  fealcd  up  in  it,  the  loweA  box  half 
full  of  combs,  and  few  bees  in  the  uppcrmolt  box,  pro- 
ceed thus. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  drive  clofe  with 
a  mallet  the  Hiding  Ihutter  under  the  hive  or  box  that 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  colony.  If  the  combs  are  new, 
the  fliuttcr  may  be  forced  home  without  a  mallet  ;  but 
be  furc  it  be  clofe,  that  no  bees  may  afccnd  into  the 
hive  or  box  to  be  removed.  After  this,  ihut  clofe  the 
doors  of  your  honft;,  and  leave  the  bees  thus  cut  off 
from  the  rell;  of  ilicir  companions,  for  the  f]>ace  of  half 
an  hour  or  more.  In  this  fpacc  of  time,  having  loft 
their  queen,  they  will  till  themfelves  with  honey,  and 
be  impatient  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

If,  in  this  interval,  you  examine  the  box  or  boxes 
beneath,  and  obferve  ail  to  be  quiet  in  ihem,  you  may 
be  coniident  that  the  queen  is  there,  and  in  fafety. 
Hereupon  raife  the  back  part  of  the  hive  or  box  fo  far, 
by  a  piece  of  wood  Hipped  under  it,  as  to  give  the  pri- 
foncrs  room  to  come  out,  and  they  will  return  to  their 
fellows  :  then  lifting  the  box  from  oW  the  colony,  and 
turning  its  bottom  upmolt,  cover  it  with  a  cloth  all 
night  ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  this  cloth  is  re- 
moved, the  bees  that  have  remained  in  it  Vv'ill  return  to 
the  colony.  Thus  you  have  a  hive  or  box  of  honey, 
and  all  your  bees  fafe. 

If  the  bees  do  not  all  come  out  in  this  manner,  Dr 
Warder's  method  may  be  followed,  cfpecially  if  it  be 
with  a  hive.  It  is  to  place  the  hive  with  the  fmall  end 
downward  in  a  pail,  peck,  or  fiower-pot,  fo  as  to  make 
it  ftand  firm;  then  to  take  an  empty  hive,  and  fet  it 
upon  the  foriner,  ami  to  draw  a  cloth  tight  round  the 
joining  of  the  two  hives,  fo  that  none  of  the  bees  may 
be  able  to  get  out:  after  this,  to  Ibike  the  full  hive 
{^^  fmartly  as  to  difturb  the  bees  that  are  in  it,  but  with 
fuch  paufes  between  the  flrokes  as  to  alldw  them  time 
to  afcend  into  the  empty  hive,  which  muft  be  held  fall 
whillt  this  is  doing,  left  it  tall  off  by  the  Ihaking  of 
the  other.  When  yon  perceive  by  the  noife  of  the 
bees  in  the  upper  hive,  that  they  arc  got  into  this  laft, 
carry  it  to  a  cloth  fpread  for  this  purpofe  before  the 


colony,  with  one  end  faftened   to  the  landing-place,      iSee. 
and  knock  them  out  upon  it :  they  will  foon  crawl  up  *— — v — 
the  cloth,  and  join  their  fellows,  who  will  gladly  re- 
ceive them. 

IMr  Thorley  next  gives  an  account  of  his  narcotic, 
and  of  the  manner  of  ufnig  it. 

The  method  which  he  has  purfued  with  great  fuc- 
cefs for  many  years,  and  which  he  recommends  to  the 
public  as  the  moft  effedtcal  for  prefcrving  bees  in  com- 
mon hives,  is  incorporation,  or  uniting  two  flocks  into 
one,  by  the  help  of  a  peculiar  fume  or  opiate,  which 
will  put  them  entirely  in  your  power  lor  a  time  to  di- 
vide and  difpofe  of  at  pleafure.  But  as  that  dominion 
over  them  will  be  of  ihort  duration,  you  m.uil  be  expe- 
ditious in  this  bufmefs. 

The  queen  is  immediately  to  be  fcarched  for,  and 
killed.  Hives  which  liave  fwarmcd  twice,  and  arc  con- 
fcquently  reduced  in  their  numbers,  are  the  fitteft  to 
be  joined  together,  as  this  will  greatly  llrengthen  and 
improve  them.  If  a  hive  whicli  you  would  take  is 
^both  rich  in  honey  and  full  of  bees,  it  is  but  dividing 
the  bees  into  two  parts,  and  putting  them  into  two 
boxes  inftead  of  one.  Examine  whether  the  flock  to 
which  you  intend  to  join  the  bees  of  another,  have  ho- 
ney enough  in  it  to  maintain  the  bees  of  both  :  it  Ihould 
weigh  fuli  20  pounds. 

The  narcotic,  or  llupifjing  fume,  is  made  with  the 
fungus  maxniMS  or  pulvcnilcntui,  the  large  mulhroom, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  bunt,  fuckfifi,  or 
frog-cheefe.  It  is  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  or  bigger  : 
when  ripe  ;  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  turns  to  powder, 
and  is  exceeding  light.  Put  one  of  thefe  pucks  into  a. 
large  paper,  prcfs  it  therein  to  two-thirds  or  near  half 
the  bulk  of  its  former  iize,  and  lie  it  up  very  clofe  ; 
then  put  it  into  an  oven  fome  time  after  the  houlchold 
bread  has  been  drawn,  and  let  it  remain  there  all  night : 
when  it  is  dry  enough  to  hold  fire,  it  is  fit  lor  ufe.  The 
manner  of  ufing  it  is  thus  : 

Cut  ofFa  piece  of  the  puck,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
and  fix  it  in  the  end  of  a  fmall  Hick  (lit  for  thatpurpufe, 
and  Iharpenedat  the  other  end  ;  which  place  fo  that  the 
puck  may  hang  near  the  middle  of  an  empty  hive. 
This  hive  muft  be  fet  with  the  mouth  upward,  in  a  pail 
or  bucket  which  Ihould  hold  it  fteady,  near  the  ftock 
you  intend  to  take.  This  done,  fet  fire  to  the  puck, 
and  immediately  place  the  flock  of  bees  over  it,  tying 
a  clotli  round  the  hives,  that  no  fmoke  may  come 
forth.  In  a  minute's  time,  or  little  more,  you  will 
hear  the  bees  fall  like  drops  of  hail  into  the  empty  hive. 
You  may  then  beat  the  top  of  the  full  hive  gently  with 
your  hand,  to  get  out  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  : 
after  this,  loofing  the  cloth,  lift  the  liive  off  to  a  table, 
knock  it  fevcr.ll  times  againll  the  table,  feveral  more 
bees  will  tumble  out,  and  perhaps  the  queen  among 
them.  She  often  is  one  of  the  laft  that  falls.  If  flic 
is  not  there,  fcarch  for  her  among  the  main  body  in 
the  empty  hive,  fpreading  them  for  this  purpofc  on  a 
table. 

You  muft  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  wiih  the  other 
Jiive,  with  the  bees  of  which  thefe  are  to  be  united. 
One  of  the  queens  bting  fccured,  you  muft  put  the 
bees  of  both  hives  together,  mingle  ilicm  thoroughly, 
and  drop  them  among  the  combs  of  the  hive  which 
they  are  intended  to  inhabit.  When  ihey  are  all  in, 
cover  it  with  a  packing  or  other  coarfc  cloth  which  will 
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Ucc       admit  air,  an(1  let  them  remain  fliut  np  all  that  night 

"^ V— '  and  the  next  day.     You  will  foon  be  fcnfible  that  they 

arc  awaked  from  this  fleep. 

The  fecond  night  after  their  union,  in  the  dufk  of 
the  evening,  gently  remove  tlie  clothfrom  oft' the  mouth 
of  the  hive  (taking  c.ire  of  yourfelf),  and  the  hecs  will 
immediately  fally  (brth  with  a  great  noife  ;  but  being 
t03  laK,  they  will  foon  return  :  tiien  infcrting  two 
pieces  of  tobacco-pipes  to  let  in  air,  keep  cheni  confined 
for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  the  door  may  be  left 
•pen. 

The  beft  time  for  uniting  bees  is,  after  their  young 
Urood  are  all  out,  and  before  they  begin  to  lodge  in 
the  empty  ceils.  As  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  he  ad- 
vifes  young  practitioners  to  do  it  early  in  the  afternoon, 
in  order  that  having  the  longer  light,  tiicy  may  tlie 
more  eafily  find  out  the  queen.  He  never  knew  fuch 
combined  flocks  conquered  by  robbers.  They  will  ei- 
ther fwarm  in  the  fummer,  or  yield  an  hive  full  of 
honey. 
»Ufc-hi»e3  ^^  ^*  Thornley,  fon  of  theabovcmcntioned  clergy- 
man, has  added  to  the  edition  which  he  has  given  of  his 
father's  book,  a  poftfcript,  purporting,  that  perfons 
who  choofe  to  keep  bees  in  glafs-hives  may,  after  un- 
covering the  hole  at  the  topof  a  flat-topped  ftraw-hive, 
or  box,  place  the  glafs  over  it  fo  clofe  that  no  bee  can 
go  in  or  out  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  or  box. 
The  glafs-hive  mull  be  covered  with  an  empty  hive  or 
with  a  cloth,  that  too  much  light  may  not  prevent  the 
bees  from  working.  As  foon  as  they  have  filled  the 
ftraw-hive  or  box,  they  will  begin  to  work  up  into  the 
glafs-hive.  He  tells  us,  that  he  himfclf  has  had  one  of 
thefe  glafs-hives  filled  by  the  bees  in  30  days  in  a  fine 
fcafon  ;  and  that  it  contained  38  po.mds  of  fine  honey. 
When  the  glafs  is  completely  filled.  Aide  a  tin-plate 
between  it  and  the  hive  or  box,  fo  as  to  cover  the  paf- 
fage,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  glafs  may  be  taken  ofT 
with  fafety.  What  few  bees  remain  in  it,  will  readily 
go  to  their  companions.  He  has  added  a  glafs  win- 
dow to  his  flraw-hivcs,  in  order  to  fee  what  progrefs 
bees  make;  which  is  of  fome  importance,  cfpecially  if 
one  hive  is  to  be  taken  away  whilll  the  feafon  dill  con- 
tinues favourable  for  their  colleding  of  honey  :  for  when 
the  combs  are  filled  with  honey,  the  cells  are  fealed  up, 
and  the  bees  forfakc  them,  and  refide  moftly  in  the 
hive  in  which  their  works  are  chiefly  carried  on.  Ob- 
fcrving  alfo  that  the  bees  were  apt  to  extend  their  combs 
thro'  the  paffagc  of  communication  in  the  upper  hive, 
whether  glafs  or  other,  which  rendered  it  neccffary  to 
divide  the  comb  when  the  upper  hive  was  taken  away, 
he  now  puts  in  that  palTage  a  wire  fcrcen  or  netting, 
the  mclhes  of  which  arc  large  enough  for  a  loaded  bee 
to  go  eafily  through  them.  This  prevents  the  joining 
of  the  combs  from  one  box  to  the  other,  and  confc- 
quently  obviates  the  nccelTity  of  cutting  them,  and  of 
fpilling  fome  of  the  honey,  which  running  down  among 
f  1.  XCVII.  a  crowd  of  bees,  ufed  before  to  incommode  them  much; 
it  being  difficult  for  them  to  clear  their  wings  of  it. 
Fig,  a.  is  a  drawing  of  one  of  his  colonies. 
Ofbccsin  ^'  '^^^  reverend  Mr  White  informs  us,  that  his 
hoTci,  and  fondnefs  for  thefe  little  animals  foon  put  upon  liiui  en- 
riicthodof  deavouring  if  polTiblc  to  favc  them  from /ire  and  irim- 
tiViiigxhcir /lone ;  that  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  be  content  to 
honey  and  fliare  their  labours  for  the  prcfcnt,  and  great  reafon  to 


rejoice  if  he  could  at  any  time  preferve  their  lives,  to       net. 

work  for  him  another  year  ;  and  that  the  main   drift* ** — 

of  his  obfervations  and  experiments  has  therefore  been, 
to  difcover  an  eafy  and  cheap  method,  fuited  to  the 
abilities  of  the  common  people,  of  taking  away  fo 
much  honey  as  can  be  fpared,  without  delTroying  or 
ilarving  the  bees  ;  and  by  the  fame  means  to  eD<:ourage 
feafonable  fwarnis. 

In  Ills  diredious  how  to  make  the  bec-boxcs  of  his 
inventing,  he  tells  us,  fpcaking  of  th.e  manner  of  con- 
ilruding  a  fingle  one,  that  it  may  be  made  of  deal  or  any 
other  well-feafoned  boards  which  are  not  apt  10  warp  or 
fplic.  The  boards  ihould  be  near  an  inch  tiiick  ;  the  fi- 
gure of  the  box  fquare,  and  its  height  and  breadth  nine 
inches  and  five  eighths,  every  way,  meafuring  within. 
With  thtfe  dimenfions  it  will  contain  near  a  peck  and 
an  half.  The  front  part  mull  have  a  door  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom-edge,  three  inches  wide  and  near 
half  an  inch  in  height,  which  will  give  free  liberty  to 
the  bees  to  pafs  through,  yet  not  be  large  enough  for 
their  enemy  themoufe  to  enter.  In  the  back-part  you 
mud  cut  a  hole  with  a  rabbet  in  ir,  in  which  you  are  to 
fix  a  pane  of  the  cleared  and  bell  crown-glafs,  about 
five  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  andfaflcnic 
with  putty  ;  let  rhe  top  of  the  glafs  be  placed  as  high 
as  the  roof  within-fidc,  that  you  may  fee  the  itpper 
part  of  the  combs,  where  the  bees  with  their  riches  arc 
moflly  placed.  You  will  by  this  means  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  their  date  and  ilrength,  than  if  your 
glafs  was  fixed  in  the  middle.  The  glafs  mud  be  co- 
vered with  a  thin  piece  of  board,  by  way  of  fiiutter, 
which  may  be  made  to  hang  by  a  dring,  or  turn  up- 
on a  nail,  or  Aide  fidewnys  between  two  mouldings. 
Sucli  as  are  defirous  of  feeing  more  of  the  bees  works, 
may  make  the  glafs  as  large  as  the  box  will  admit 
without  weakening  it  too  much  ;  or  they  may  add  a 
pane  of  glafs  on  the  top,  which  mud  likcwifc  be  cover- 
ed with  a  (butter,  fadened  down  with  pegs,  to  prevent 
accidents. 

The  fide  of  the  box  which  is  to  be  joined  to  another 
box  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions,  as  it  will  not  be 
expofed  to  the  internal  air,  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
flit  deal  not  half  an  inch  thick.  This  he  calls  the  fi^f 
ofcoj/imunicatioft,  becaufc  it  is  not  to  be  wholly  inclo- 
fcd :  a  fpace  is  to  be  left  at  the  bottom  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  box,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
height  :  and  a  hole  or  paffage  is  to  be  made  at  top, 
three  inches  long,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  wide. 
Through  thefe  the  bees  are  to  have  a  communication 
from  one  box  to  the  other.  The  lower  communication 
being  on  the  floor,  our  labourers,  with  their  burdens, 
may  readily  and  eafily  afcend  into  either  of  the  boxes. 
The  upper  communication  is  only  intended  as  a  pallage 
between  the  boxes,  refembling  the  little  holes  or  nar- 
row pafTes  which  may  be  obfcrved  in  the  combs  form- 
e<l  by  our  fagacious  archiicds,  to  fave  time  and  fliorten 
the  way  when  they  haveoccafion  to  pafs  from  one  comb 
to  anotlicr  ;  juft  as  in  popnlons  cities,  there  arc  narrow 
lanes  and  alleys  pafling  tranfvcrfely  from  one  large 
drcet  to  another. 

In  the  next  place  you  are  to  provide  a  loofe  board, 

half  an  inch  thick,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the  fide 

where  you  have  made  the  commimications.     You  arc 

likewifc  to  have  in  rcadinefs  ftvcral  little  iron  ftaplcs, 
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HJed.      an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  the  two  points  or  ends 

— "^ '  bended   down  more   than  half  an   inch.     The  ufe  of 

tbefe  will  be  feen  prefently. 

You  have  now  only  to  fix  two  flicks  croffing  the  box 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  eroding  each  other,  to  be  a  Hay 
to  the  combs ;  one  about  three  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, the  other  the  fame  diltance  from  the  top  ;  and 
when  you  have  painted  the  whole,  to  make  it  more  du- 
rable, your  box  is  finiihcd. 

The'jadicious  bee-mafter  will  here  obferve,  that  the 
form  of  the  box  now  defcribed  is  as  plain  as  pollib'e 
for  it  to  be.  It  is  little  more  than  five  Iqnare  pieces  of 
board  nailed  together  ;  fo  that  a  poor  cottager  who  has 
but  ingenuity  enough  to  fawa  board  into  the  given 
dimenlions,  and  to  drive  a  nail,  may  make  his  own 
boxes  well  enough,  without  the  help  or  expence  of  a 
carpenter. 

No  direftions  are  neceffaryfor  makingthe  other  box, 
which  muft  be  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions.  The 
two  boxes  differ  from  each  other  only  in  this,  that  the 
fide  of  communication  of  the  one  mull  be  on  your  right 
hand  ;  of  the  other,  on  your  left.  Y\g.  3.  reprefcnts 
two  of  thefe  boxes,  with  their  openings  of  commnnica- 
lion,  ready  to  join  to  each  other. 

Mr  White's  manner  of  hiving  a  fwann  into  one  or 
both  of  thefe  boxes  is  thus: 

You  are  to  take  the  loofe  board,  and  faflen  it  to  one 
of  the  boxes,  fo  as  to  flop  the  communications.  This 
may  be  done  by  three  of  the  ilaples  before  mentioned  ; 
one  on  the  top  of  the  box  near  the  front;  the  two  0- 
thers  on  the  back,  near  the  top  and  near  the  bottom. 
Let  one  end  of  the  flaple  be  thruft  into  a  gimlet-boie 
made  in  the  box,  fo  that  tlie  other  end  may  go  as  tight 
as  can  be  over  the  ioofe  board,  to  keep  it  from  dipping 
when  it  is  handled.  Tlie  next  morning,  afrer  the 
bees  have  been  hived  in  this  box,  the  other  box  fliould 
■be  added,  and  the  loofe  board  Hiould  be  taken  away. 
This  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  the  bees, 
and  fome  to  the  proprietor. 

Be  careful  to  fallen  the  (liutter  fo  clofc  to  the  glafs, 
that  no  light  may  enter  through  it ;  for  the  bees  feem 
to  look  upon  fuch  light  as  a  hole  or  breach  in  their 
houfe,  and  on  that  account  may  not  fo  well  like  their 
new  habitation.  But  the  principal  thing  to  be  obferv- 
ed  at  this  time  is,  to  cover  the  box  as  foon  as  the  bees 
are  hived,  with  a  linen  cloth  thrown  clofely  over  it,  or 
with  green  boughs  to  proted  it  from  the  piercing  heat 
of  the  fun.  Boxes  will  admit  the  heat  much  fooner 
than  flraw-hivcs ;  and  if  the  bees  find  their  houfe  too 
hot  for  them,  they  will  be  wife  enough  to  leave  it.  If 
the  fvvarm  be  larger  than  ufual,  infteadof  faflening  llie 
loofe  board  to  one  box,  you  may  join  two  boxes  toge- 
ther with  three  flaples,  leaving  the  communication  open 
from  one  to  the  ether,  and  then  hive  your  bees  into 
both.  In  all  other  refpecls  they  are  to  be  hived  in 
boxes  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  common  hives. 

The  door  of'the  fecond  box  flioald  l)e  carefully  flop- 
ped up,  and  be  kept  conllantly  clofed,  in  order  that 
the  bees  may  not  have  an  entrance  but  clirough  the  firfl 
box. 
^  When  the  boxes  are  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are 

to  remain,  they  mufl  be  fcreencd  from  the  fummer's 
fun,  becaufe  the  wood  will  oiherwife  be  heated  to  a 
greater -'degree  than  either  the  bees  or  their  works  can 
bear;  and  they  iliould  likewife  be  fcreened  from  the 


winter's  fun,  becaufe  the  warmth  of  this  will  draw  the      Bee» 
bees  from  tharlethargic  flate  which  is  natiu-al  to  them,  "       "^ 
as  well  as  many  other  infefts  in  the  winter  feafon.    For 
this  purpofe,  and  alfo  to   flielter  the  boxes  from  rain, 
our  ingenious  young  clergyman  has  contrived  the  fol- 
lowing frame. 

Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  front  of  a  frame  for  twelve 
colonies.  ^7,  ^/,  are  two  cells  of  oak  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  more  than  four  feet  long.  In  thelc  cellsarefixed 
four  oaken  pofls,  about  the  thicknefs  of  fuch  as  are  ufed 
for  drying  linen.  The  two  polls  i,  b,  in  the  front,  are 
about  fix  teet  tVv'o  inches  above  the  cells:  the  other 
two,  Handing  bockw^rd,  five  feel  eight  inches.  You 
are  next  to  nail  fome  boards  of  flit  deal  horizontally 
from  one  of  the  fore  pofls  to  the  other,  to  fcrccn  the 
bees  from  the  fun.  Let  thefe  bodrds  be  feven  feet 
feven  inches  in  lengt'.i,  and  nailed  to  the  infide  of  the 
pofls;  and  be  well  fcafoned,  tliat  they  may  not  fhrink 
or  gape  in  the  joints,  c.c,  Are  two  fplinis  of  deal, 
to  keep  the  boards  even,  and  flrengthen  them. 

Fig.  5.  reprefcnts  the  back  of  the  frame,  d,  d,d,d. 
Are  four  ftrong  boards  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
frame  on  which  you  are  to  place  the  boxes.  Let'  the 
upper  fide  of  them  be  very  iinooth  and  even,  that  the 
boxes  may  fland  true  upon  them;  or  it  may  be  flill 
more  advifable  to  place  under  every  pair  of  boxes  a 
fmooth  thin  board,  as  long  as  the  boxes,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wider.  The  bees  will  foon  laflen 
the  boxes  to  this  board  in  fuch  manner  that  you  may 
move  or  weigli  the  boxes  and  board  together,  without 
breaking  the  wax  or  refin,  which  for  iiiany  rcafons 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Thefe  floors  muft  be  fopported 
by  pieces  of  wood  or  bearers,  which  are  nailed  f;-om 
poft  to  poll  at  each  end.  They  are  likewife  10  be  well 
nailed  to  the  frame,  to- keep  them  from  finking  with 
the  weight  of  the  boxes.  y'Reprcfents  the  roof,  which 
projects  backward  about  feven  or  eight  inches  bevond 
the  boxes  to  ihelter  them  from  rain.  You  have  now 
only  to  cut  niches  or  holes  in  the  frame,  over  againfl 
each  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  boxes  at  k,  h,  h,  in 
fig.  4.  Let  thefe  niches  be  near  four  inches  long;  and 
under  each  you  mufl  rail  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  for  the 
bees  to  alight  upon.  The  morning  or  evening  fun  will 
fliine  upon  one  or  both  ends  of  liie  frame,  let  its  afpeft 
be  what  it  will  :  but  you  may  prevent  its  over-heating 
the  boxes,  by  a  loofe  board  fct  up  between  the  pofls, 
and  kept  in  by  two  or  three  pegs. 

The  fame  gentleman,  with  great  humanity,  obferves, 
that  no  true  lover  of  bees  ever  lighted  the  fatal  match 
without  much  concern,  and  that  it  is  evidently  more 
to  our  advantage,  to  fpare  tlie  lives  of  our  bees,  and 
be  content  witli  part  of  their  florcs,  than  to  kill  and 
take  pffeffion  of  the  whole. 

About  the  latter  end  of  Augiifl,  fays  he,  by  a  little 
infpeclion  through  your  glaffts,  you  may  eafily  difco- 
ver  which  of  your  colonies  you  may  lay  nnder  contri- 
bution. Such  as  have  filled  a  box  and  an  half  with 
tlieir  wsrks,  will  pretty  readily  yield  you  the  half  box. 
But  you  are  not  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  combs 
without  examining  how  they  are  flored  with  himey. 
The  bees  (liould,  according  to  him,  have  eight  or  nine 
pounds  left  them,  by  way  of  wages  for  their  fummer's 
work. 

The  mod  proper  time  for  this  bufinefs  is  the  middle 
of  the  day;  and  as  you  Hand  behind  the  frame,  yew 

will 
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will  need  no  armour,  except  a  pair  of  gloves.  The 
•'  operation  iiftlf  is  very  finiplc,  and  caftly  performed, 
thiis:  open  the  mo  uh  of  the  box  you  intend  to  take; 
then  with  a  thin  knife  cut  through  the  rehn  with 
whicii  the  bees  have  joined  the  boxes  to  each  other,  till 
you  linJ  that  you  have  feparaied  them;  and  after  this, 
thrull  a  ihect  of  tin  gently  in  between  the  boxes.  The 
co:nmiuiic-.uion  being  hereby  (lopped,  the  bets  in  the 
fulled  box,  where  it  is  niofl  likely  the  queen  is,  will  be 
a  little  dillurbcd  at  the  operation ;  but  thofe  in  the  o- 
tlicr  box  wnerc  we  fuppofe  the  queen  is  not,  will  run 
to  and  fro  in  the  utmott  hiirry  and  confufion,  and 
fend  forth  a  mournful  cry,  eaiiiy  dillinguilhed  from 
their  otiier  notes.  They  will  ilfue  out  at  the  newly 
opened  door  ;  not  in  a  body  as  when  they  fwarm,  nor 
with  fuch  calm  and  chccrfal  aclivity  as  when  they  go 
forth  to  their  labours;  b'lt  by  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
with  a  wild  llatter  and  vifiblc  rage  and  diforder.  This, 
however,  is  foon  over:  for  as  foon  as  they  get  abroad 
and  fpy  their  fellows,  they  Ay  to  iheui  indaiuly  and 
join  them  at  tlic  mouth  of  the  other  box.  By  this 
means,  in  an  hour  or  two,  for  they  go  out  llovvly,  you 
will  have  a  box  of  pare  honey,  without  leavi'igabec 
in  it  to  niolelt  you:  and  liktwifc  without  dead  bees, 
which,  when  you  burn  tlien,  arc  often  mixed  with 
your  honey,  and  boih  waflc  and  damage  it. 

Mr  White  acknowledges,  that  he  has  fometimes 
found  this  method  fail,  when  the  mouth  of  the  box  to 
be  taken  away  has  not  been  conllantly  and  carefully 
clofed  :  The  bees  will  in  this  cafe  get  acquainted  with 
it  as  an  entrance;  and  when  you  open  the  mom h  in 
order  to  their  leaving  this  box,  many  of  them  uiil  be 
apt  to  rctnrn,  and  the  communication  being  lioppcd, 
will  in  a  (hort  time  carry  away  all  the  honey  Irom 
this  to  the  other  box;  fo  much  do  they  abhor  a  fepa- 
ration.  When  this  happens,  lie  has  recourfe  to  the 
following  expedient,  which  he  thinks  infallible.  He 
takes  a  piece  of  deal,  a  little  larger  than  will  cover  the 
mouih  of  the  box,  and  cut  in  it  a  fqnare  nich  fome- 
what  more  than  half  an  inch  wide.  In  tliis  nich  he 
hangs  a  little  trap-door,  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  tin, 
turning  upon  a  pin,  with  another  pin  crofling  the  nich 
a  little  lower  fo  as  to  prevent  the  hanging  door  from 
opening  both  ways.  This  being  placed  clofc  to  tlie 
mouth,  the  bees  which  want  to  get  out  will  ralily  thruft 
open  the  door  outwards,  but  cannot  open  it  the  other 
way  to  get  in  again;  fo  mull,  and  will  readily,  make 
to  the  other  box,  leaving  this  in  about  thefpaceof  two 
hours,  wiili  all  its  (lore,  jurtly  due  to  the  tender  hearted 
bec-mafter  as  a  ranfom  for  their  lives. 

What  led  Mr  White  to  prefer  collateral  boxes  to 
thofe  before  in  nfe,  was,  to  ufc  his  own  words,  his 
"companion  for  the  poor  bees,  who,  after  traverling 
the  fields,  return  home  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
murt  perliaps  dcpofit  their  burden  up  two  pair  of  flairs, 
or  in  the  garret.  The  lower  room,  it  is  likely,  is  not 
yet  furiiifhed  with  flairs:  for,  as  is  well  known,  our 
little  artichcLls  lay  the  foundation  of  ihtir  flrudlurcs 
at  the  lop,  and  build  downvvird.  In  this  cafe,  the 
v/cary  little  labourer  is  to  drag  her  load  np  ihc  fides 
ef  the  walls :  and  when  (he  has  done  this,  llie  will  tra- 
vel many  times  backward  and  forward,  as  I  hive  fre- 
quently fecn,  along  the  roof,  before  flie  finds  tlic  door 
r.r  pifTagc  into  the  fccond  ftory  ;  and  here  again  Ihc  is 
perplexed  with  a  like  puzzling  labyrinth,  before  fiic 


gets  into  the  third.  What  a  wafle  is  here  of  that  I'eca. 
precious  time  whicli  our  bees  value  fo  much,  and  which  "^  ' 
they  employ  fo  well !  and  what  an  cxpcnce  of  ftrength 
and  fpirits,  on  which  their  fupport  and  fuftenance  de- 
pend 1  In  the  collateral  boxes,  the  rooms  are  all  on 
the  ground-floor  ;  and  bccaufe  I  know  my  bees  are 
wife  enough  to  value  convenience  more  than  flate,  I 
have  made  them  ot  fuch  a  moderate,  though  decent, 
height,  that  the  bees  have  much  lefs  way  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  them  than  they  have  to  the  crown  of  a  com- 
mon hive."  3(5 

Mr  WHdman's  hives  have  been   already  dtfcribcd  Of  the  ma- 
(n°  23,  24.)     A  good  fwarm  will  foon  till  one  of  thtfc  "agsment 
hives,  and  therelore  another  hive   may  be  put  imder  ii  ^     !??•,'? 
the  next  morning.     The  larger  fpace  allowed  the  bees     '^  <  I-  ' 
will  excite   their  induflry  in  hlling  them  with  combs. 
The  queen  will  lay  fome  eggs  in  the  upper  hive  ;  bntfo 
foon  as  the  lower  hive  is  filled  with  cou;bs,  flie  will  lay 
moflofthem  in    it.     In  little  more  than  three  weeks, 
all  the  eggs  laid  in  the  upper  hive  will  be  turned  into 
bees;  and  if  the  fcafon  is  favourable,  their  cells  will 
be  foon  filled  with  honey. 

As  foon  as  they  want  room,  a  third  hive  fliould  be 
placed  under  the  two  former;  and  in  a  few  days  after 
the  end  of  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  fwarm  was 
put  into  the  hive,  the  top  hive  may  be  taken  away  at 
noon  of  a  fair  day  ;  and  if  any  bees  remain  in  it,  carry 
it  to  a  little  diflance  from  the  fband,  and  turning  its 
bottom  up,  and  flriking  it  on  ihc  fides,  the  bees  will  be 
alarmed,  take  wing,  and  join  ihcir  companions  in  the 
fccond  and  thiru  hives.  It  it  is  found  thai  the  bees  arc 
very  unwilling  to  quit  ii,  it  is  probable  that  the  queen 
remains  among  them.  In  this  cafe,  the  bees  mufl  be 
treated  in  the  manner  that  Ihall  be  dirtded  when  we 
■  defcribe  Mr  Wildman's  method  of  taking  the  honey 
and  the  wax.  The  upper  hive  now  taken  away  fliould 
be  put  in  a  cool  place,  in  which  no  vermin,  mice,  Sec. 
can  come  at  the  combs,  or  other  damage  can  happen  to 
them,  and  be  thus  prci'crvcd  in  refcrve. 

When  the  hives  feem  to  be  again  crowded,  and  the 
upper  hive  is  well  flored  or  filled  with  honey,  a  fourth 
hive  fliould  be  placed  under  the  third,  and  the  upper 
hive  be  taken  ori'  the  next  fair  day  at  noon,  and  treated 
as  already  directed.  As  the  honey  made  during  the 
fummeris  the  beil,  and  as  it  is  needlefs  to  keep  many 
full  hives  in  llore,  the  honey  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
combs  of  this  fccond  hive  for  nfe. 

If  the  feafon  is  very  favourable,  the  bees  may  flill  fill 
a  third  hive.  In  this  cafe,  a  filih  hive  mufl  be  put  under 
the  fourth,  and  the  thir«  taken  away  as  before.  The 
bees  will  then  fill  the  fourth  for  their  winter  flore. 

As  the  honey  of  the  firfl  hive  is  better  than  the  ho- 
ney colleded  fo  late  as  that  in  the  third,  the  honey  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  combs  of  the  firfl,  and  the  third 
may  be  prcfervcd  with  the  fame  care  as  directed  for 
that. 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  top  hive  fliould  be 
examined:  if  lull,  it  will  be  a  fuflicient  provifion  for 
the  winter;  but  if  light,  that  is,  not  containing  20 
pounds  of  honey,  the  more  the  better,  then,  in  the 
month  of  O(fl:ober,  the  fifth  hive  fliould  be  taken  away, 
and  the  hive  kept  in  rcferve  fliould  be  put  upon  the  re- 
maining one,  to  fupply  the  bees  with  abundant  provi- 
fions  for  the  winter.  Nor  need  the  owner  grudge  them 
this  ample  Ilorc;  for  they  are  faithful  flcwards,  and 
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B«e.       Vv'ill  be  proportioiiably  richer  and  more  forward  in  the 

'- — ^ '  fpriiig  and  ilimmer,  when   he  will  reap  an  abundant 

prout.  The  fifth  hive  which  was  taken  away  fhould 
be  carefully  preferved  during  the  winter,  that  it  may 
he  reftored  to  the  fame  llock  of  bees,  when  an  addi- 
tional hive  is  wanted  next  fummer  j  or  the  firft  fwarm 
that  comes  off  may  be  pat  into  it.  The  combs  in  it, 
if  kept  freefromfilthand  vermin,  will  fave  much  labour, 
and  they  will  at  once  go  to  the  coUcfting  of  honey. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obfervc,  that  when  the  hives 
are  changed,  a  cover,  as  already  direfted,  (fee  n"  23.) 
fliould  be  put  upon  evei-y  upper  hive  ;  and  that  when  a 
lower  hive  becomes  an  upper  hive,  the  door  of  icfhould 
be  (hut  up,  that  fo  their  only  paflage  out  Iliall  be  by 
the  lower  hive  ;  for  otherwife  the  queen  would  be  apt 
to  lay  eggs  in  both  indifcriminately.  The  whole  of 
the  above  detail  of  the  management  of  one  hive  may 
be  extended  to  any  number:  it  may  be  proper  to  keep 
a  rcgifter  toeach  fet ;  becaufe,  in  reltoring  hives  to  the 
bees,  they  may  be  better  pleafed  at  receiving  their  own 
labours  than  that  of  other  flocks. 

If  in  the  autumn  the  owner  has  fome  weak  hives, 
which  have  neither  provifion  nor  numbers  fafEcient  for 
tlie  winter,  it  is  advifable  to  join  the  bees  to  richer 
hives:  for  the  greater  number  of  bees  will  be  a  mutual 
advantage  to  one  another  during  the  winter,  and  ac- 
celerate their  labours  much  in  the  fpring.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  carry  a  poor  and  a  richer  hive  into  a  room,  a  lit- 
tle before  night :  then  force  the  bees  out  of  both  hives 
into  two  feparate  empty  hives,  in  a  manner  that  fliall 
be  hereafter  directed  :  fliake  upon  a  cloth  the  bees  out 
of  the  hive  which  contains  the  fewefl  ;  fearch  for  the 
queen  ;  and  as  foon  as  you  have  fecured  her  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  retinue,  bring  the  other  hive  which  contains  the 
greater  number,  and  place  it  on  the  cloth  on  which 
the  other  bees  are,  with  a  fupport  under  one  fide,  and 
with  a  fpoon  fhovel  the  bees  under  it.  They  will  foon 
afcend  ;  and,  while  under  this  impreflion  of  fear,  will 
unite  peaceably  with  the  other  bees;  whereas,  had  they 
been  added  to  the  bees  of  the  richer  hive,  while  in  pof- 
feihon  of  their  caftle,  many  of  the  new-comers  muft 
have  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  intrufion. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  the  management  of 
bees  in  Mr  Wildman's  hives,  that  there  is  very  little 
art  wanting  to  caufe  the  bees  to  quit  the  hives  which 
are  taken  away,  unlefs  a  queen  happens  by  chance  to 
be  among  them.  In  that  cafe,  the  fame  means  may  be 
ufed  as  are  nccclTary  when  we  would  rob  one  of  the 
commonhivesof  part  of  their  wealth.  The  method  is 
37  35  follows : 
Hismethod  Remove  the  hive  from  which  you  would  take  the 
of  taking  ^Yjx  and  houcy  into  a  room,  into  which  admit  but 
the  honey  litdg  ijp-ht,  that  it  may  at  firft  appear  to  the  bees  as 
if  It  was  late  in  the  evening.  Gently  invert  the  hive, 
placing  it  between  the  frames  of  a  chair  or  other  fleady 
fupport,  and  cover  it  with  an  empty  hive,  keeping  that 
fide  of  the  empty  hive  raifed  a  little,  which  is  next  the 
window,  to  give  the  bees  fufHcient  light  to  get  up  in- 
to it.  While  you  hold  the  empty  hive  flcadily  fup- 
ported  ou  the  edge  of  the  full  hive,  between  your  fide 
and  your  left  arm,  keep  (triking  with  the  other  hand 
all  round  the  full  hive  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  man- 
ner of  beating  a  drum,  fo  that  the  bees  may  be  fright- 
ctied  by  the  continued  noife  from  all  quarters;  and 
tlicy  will  in  confequeuce  mount  out  of  the  full  hive  in- 


and  wax. 


to  the  empty  one.  Repeat  the  flrokes  rather  quick 
than  flrong  round  the  hive,  till  all  the  bees  are  got  ' 
out  of  it,  which  in  general  will  be  in  about  five  minutes. 
It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  fuller  the  hive  is  of  bees, 
the  fooncr  they  will  have  left  it.  As  foon  as  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  got  into  the  empty  hive,  it  fliould 
be  raifed  a  little  from  the  full  one,  that  the  bees  may 
not  continue  to  run  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  ra- 
ther keep  afcending  upon  one  another. 

So  foon  as  all  the  bees  are  out  of  the  full  hive,  the 
hive  in  which  the  bees  are  muft  be  placed  on  the  ftand 
from  which  the  other  hive  was  taken,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  abfent  bees  as  they  return  from  the  fields. 

If  this  is  done  early  in  the  feafon,  the  operator 
fliould  examine  the  royal  cells,  that  any  of  them  that 
have  young  in  them  may  befaved,  as  well  as  the  combs 
which  have  young  bees  in  them,  which  fliould  on  no 
account  be  touched,  though  by  fparing  them  a  good 
deal  of  honey  be  left  behind.  Then  take  out  the  other 
combs  with  a  long,  broad,  and  pliable  knife,  fuch  as 
the  apothecaries  make  ufe  of.  The  com.bs  fliould  be 
cut  from  the  fides  and  crown  as  clean  as  poUible,  to 
fave  the  future  labour  of  the  bees,  who  muft  lick  up 
the  honey  fpilt,  and  remove  every  remains  of  wax;  and 
then  the  fides  of  the  hive  fliould  befcraped  with  a  table 
fpoon,  to  clear  away  what  was  left  by  the  knife.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  operation,  the  hive  fhould  be 
placed  inclined  to  the  fide  from  which  the  combs  are 
taken,  that  the  honey  which  is  fpik  may  not  daub  the 
remaining  combs.  If  fome  combs  were  unavoidably 
taken  away,  in  which  there  are  young  bees,  the  parts 
of  the  comb  in  which  they  are  fliould  be  returned  in- 
to the  hive,  and  fecured  by  fticks  in  the  beft  manner 
polBble.  Place  the  hire  thenforfome  time  upright,  that 
any  remaining  honey  may  drain  out.  If  the  combs  are 
built  in  a  diredion  oppofite  to  the  entrance,  or  at  right 
angles  with  it,  the  combs  which  are  the  furtheft  from 
the  entrance  are  to  be  preferred  ;  becaufe  there  they 
are  beft  ftored  with  honey,  and  have  the  fewcft  young 
bees  in  them. 

Having  thus  finiflied  taking  the  wax  and  honey,  the 
next  bufinefs  is  to  return  the  bees  to  their  old  hi v^-; 
and  for  this  purpofe  place  a  table  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth  near  the  ftand,  and  giving  the  hive  in  which  the 
bees  are  a  fiiddcn  fliake,  at  the  fame  time  ftriking  it 
pretty  forcibly,  the  bees  will  be  fliaken  on  the  cloth. 
Put  their  own  hive  over  them  immediately,  raifed  a 
little  on  one  fide,  that  the  bees  may  the  more  eafily  en- 
ter; and  when  all  are  entered,  place  it  on  the  ftand  as 
before.  If  the  hive  in  which  the  bees  are  be  turned 
bottom  nppermoft,  and  their  own  hive  be  placed  over 
it,  the  bees  will  immediately  afcend  into  it,  efpecially 
if  the  lower  hive  is  ftruck  on  the  fides  to  alarm 
them. 

As  the  chief  objeft  of  the  bees  during  the  fpring 
and  beginning  of  the  fummer  is  the  propagation  of  their 
kind,  honey  during  that  time  is  not  coile(5ted  in  fuch 
quantity  as  it  is  afterwards  :  and  on  this  account  it  is 
fcarcely  worth  while  to  rob  a  hive  before  the  latter  end 
of  June;  nor  is  it  fafe  to  do  it  after  the  middle  of 
July,  left  rainy  weather  may  prevent  their  reftoring 
the  combs  they  have  loft,  and  laying  in  a  ftock  of  ho- 
ney fufficient  for  the  winter,  unlefs  there  is  a  chance 
of  carrying  them  to  a  rich  pafiure. 

Bee  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  to  denote  fwcetnefs,  in- 
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Beech     dullry,  &c.     Thus  Xcnophon  is  called  the  ^tiie  bee, 

U         on  account  of  the  great  fvvectnefs  of  his  /tylc.   Anto- 

Bcer.      niiis  got  the  denomination  Melijfa  or  Bee,  on  account  of 

'^~~^  iis  coUeftion  of  common-places. — Leo  AUaiiiis  gave 

the  appellation  apis  urbane  to  the  illurtrious  men  at 

■    Rome  from  the  year  1630  to  the  year  1632. 

Bi:E's-Brcad.     Sec  Bee,  n<»  12  par.  ;///. 

BiiE-Fatir,  in  zoology.     See  Merops. 

BuE-fiower.     SceOi'HRYS. 

B^E-Ciue,  called  by  the  ancients  propolis,  is  a  foft, 
unctuous,  glutinous  matter,  employed  by  bees  to  ce- 
ment the  combs  to  the  hives,  and  to  clofe  up  the  cells. 
Sec  Bee,  n°  13. 

BEE-Hivis,  See  Bee,  n°  19,  34,  36. 

BEECH-TREE,  in  bjtany.     Sec  Fagus. 

BEECH-MaJi,  the  fruit  of  the  beech-tree,  faid  to  be 
good  tor  fattening  hogs,  deer.  Sec. — It  has  fometimes, 
even  10  men,  proved  an  ufeful  fublUtutc  for  bread. 
Chios  is  faid  to  have  endured  a  memorable  fiege  by 
means  of  it. 

Beech-OH,  an  oil  drawn  by  expreffion  from  the  mart 
of  the  beech-tree,  after  it  has  been  (helled  and  pounded. 
This  oil  is  very  common  in  Picardy,  and  ufed  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  France  inltead  of  butter  ;  but 
moll  of  thofe  who  take  a  great  deal  of  it  complain  of 
pains  and  a  hcavincfs  in  the  llomach. 
t  Left,  on  BEEF,  the  llelh  of  black-cattle  prepared  for  food. 
Mat.  Med.  According  to  Dr  Cullenf,  beef,  though  of  a  more 
firm  texture  and  Icfs  ibluble  than  mutton,  is  equally  al- 
kalcfcent,  perfpirable,  and  nutritious  :  and  if  in  the 
fouthern  countries  it  is  not  eflccmed  fo,  it  is  on  account 
of  its  impcrfeiStion  there. 

BEELE,  a  kind  of  pick-axe,  ufed  by  the  miners 
for  feparating  the  ores  from  the  rocks  in  which  they 
lie  :  this  inllrument  is  called  a  tubber  ly  the  miners  of 
Cornwall, 

BEER,  is  a  fpirituous  liquor  made  from  any  farina- 
ceous grain,  but  generally  from  barley.  It  is,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  the  wine  of  barley.  The  meals  of  any 
of  thefe  grains  being  extradcd  by  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water,  and  remaining  at  reft  in  a  degree  of  heat  re- 
quifitc  for  the  fpirituous  fermentation,  naturally  under- 
go this  fermentation,  and  are  changed  into  a  vinous 
liquor.  But  as  all  thefe  matters  render  the  water  mu- 
cilaginous, fermentation  proceeds  (lowly  and  impcr- 
fcdly  in  fuch  liquors.  On  the  other  lide,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  farinaceous  matter  be  fo  diminiihcd  that  its  ex- 
tract or  decoflion  may  have  a  convenient  degree  of 
fluidity,  this  liquor  will  be  impregnated  with  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  that  the  beer  or 
wine  of  the  grain  will  be  too  weak,  and  have  too  little 
tailc. 

Thefe  inconveniences  arc  remedied  by  preliminary 
operations  which  the  grain  is  made  to  undergo. — Thefe 
preparations  confifl  in  ftccping  it  in  cold  wattr,  that  it 
may  foak  and  fwell  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  in  laying 
it  in  a  heap  with  a  fuiiablc  degree  of  heat,  by  means 
of  which,  and  of  the  imbibed  moilhirc,  a  germination 
begins,  which  is  to  be  (lop;)cd  by  a  quick  dryiing,  as 
foon  as  the  bud  (hows  itfclf.  To  accelerate  this  drying, 
and  render  it  more  complete,  the  grain  is  (ligiiily 
roalleil,  by  making  it  pafs  down  an  inclined  cinal  fuf- 
ficienily  heated.  This  germination,  and  tiiis  /light 
roalling,  changes  confidcrably  the  nature  of  the  muci- 
laginous fermentable  matter  of  the  grain.    The  germi- 


nation attenuates  mud),  and  in  fome  ncafurc  totally 
dcftroys,  thevilcofity  of  the  mucilage  ;  and  it  does  this, 
when  not  carried  too  far,  wiihuiu  depriving  the  grain 
of  any  of  its  difpoiiiion  to  ferment.  On  the  contrary, 
it  changes  the  grain  into  a  ("accharine  fubllance,  as  may 
be  perceived  by  uiafliing  grains  beginning  to  germi- 
nate. The  lligiu  reading  contributes  alfo  to  attenuate 
the  mucilaginous  fermentable  matter  of  the  grain. 
When  the  grain  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  fit  to  be  ground, 
and  to  impregnate  water  with  much  of  its  fubflancc 
without  forming  a  glue  or  vifcous  mafs.  The  grain 
thus  prepared  is  called  7nalt.  This  malt  is  then  to  be 
ground  ;  and  all  its  fubdance,  which  is  fermentable  and 
foluble  in  water,  is  to  be  extricated  by  means  of  hot 
water.  This  extract  or  inlufion  is  fulKciently  cvapo- 
rated  by  boiling  in  caldrons  ;  and  fome  plant  of  an  a- 
greeablc  biticrnefs,  fuch  as  hops,  is  at  that  time  added, 
to  heighten  the  tafle  of  the  beer,  and  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  being  longer  preferved.  LalUy,  this  liquor  is 
put  into  cafks,  and  allowed  to  ferment  ;  nature  per- 
forms the  reft  of  the  work,  and  is  only  to  be  affillcd 
by  tlic  other  mofl  favourable  circumlfances  for  the  fpi- 
rituous fermentation.     See  Fermentation. 

Foreigners  have  framed  divers  conjectures  to  account 
for  the  excellency  of  the  Britifh  beer,  and  its  fuperio- 
rity  to  that  of  other  countries,  even  of  Bremen,  Mons, 
and  Roftoch.  It  has  been  pretended  the  brewers 
throw  dead  dogs  flea'd  into  their  wort,  and  boiled  rheni 
till  the  flefli  is  all  confumed.  Others,  more  equitable, 
attribute  the  excellency  of  the  beer  to  the  quality  of 
the  malt  and  water,  and  the  fkili  of  the  brewers  in 
preparing  it. 

Sour  beer  may  be  rellored  divers  ways  ;  as  by  fait 
made  of  the  alhes  of  harlty-flraw,  put  into  the  vcfTel 
and  flirred  ;  or  by  three  or  four  handfuls  of  beech- 
aflies  thrown  into  the  vellel,  and  flirred  ;  or,  where  the 
liquor  is  not  very  (our,  by  a  little  put  into  a  bag,  with- 
out ftirring  :  chalk  calcined,  oyfler  fliclls,  cgg-fliells 
burnt,  fea-ihells,  crab  eyes,  alkalized  coral,  Sec.  do 
the  fame,  as  they  imbibe  the  acidity,  and  unite  with  ic 
into  a  fwcetiicfs. — Beer,  it  is  faid,  may  be  kept  from 
turning  four  in  fummer,  by  hanging  into  the  vefTel  a 
bag  containing  a  new  laid  egg,  pricked  full  of  little 
piu-holcs,  fome  laurel-berries,  and  a  few  barley-grains; 
or  by  a  new-laid  egg  and  walntu-tree  leaves.  Glauber 
commends  his  fal  niirabilc  and  fixed  nitre,  put  in  a 
linen  bag,  and  hung  on  the  top  of  the  cafk  fo  as  to 
reach  the  liquor,  not  only  for  recovering  four  beer,  but 
preferving  and  flrcngthening  it. 

Laurel-berries,  their  fkin  being  peeled  off,  will  keep 
beer  from  deadiicfs ;  and  beer  already  dead  may  be  re- 
flored  by  impregnating  it  with  fixed  air. 

Beer  tajliiig  of  the  cajk  may  be  freed  from  it  by  put- 
ting a  handful  of  wheat  in  a  bag,  and  hanging  it  in  the 
vcliVl. 

BEEROTH,  a  village  of  Judca,  fituatcd  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Gabaon,  feven  miles  from  A.lia  or  Jc- 
rufalcm,  on  the  road  10  Nicopolis  (Jerome). 

BEER-SHEBA  (Mofcs),  a  city  to  the  fouth  of 
the  trii>e  of  Judah,  adjoining  to  Idiimea  (Jofephus). 
Sec  Bersabe. 

BEESTINGS,  or  Breastincs,  a  term  ufed  by 
country-people  for  the  lirll  milk  taken  from  a  cow  af- 
ter calving. — The  becflings  are  of  a  thick  confidence, 
and  yellow  coloiii*;  fceming  impregnated  with  fulphur. 

Dr 
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Beet  Dr  Morgan  iniagiaes  them  pftculiarly  fitted  and  intend- 
II  ed  by  nature  to  cleanfe  the  young  animal  from  the  re- 
liegkrbeg.  gr^-ments  gathered  in  its  ftomach  and  inteftines  during 
its  long  iiabitation  in  utero.  The  like  quality  and  vir- 
tue he  iuppoles  in  womeiis  lirft  milk  after  delivery  ;  and 
hence  infers  the  neceftiy  of  the  mother's  fackiing  her 
own  child,  rather  than  committing  it  to  a  nurfe  whofe 
firfl;  milk  is  gone. 

BEET,  in  botany.     See  Beta. 

BEETLE,  in  the  hiHory  of  infefls.     See  Scara- 

BXUS. 

Beetle  alfo  denotes  a  wooden  inftrrment  for  dri- 
ving piles,  &c.  It  is  likewife  called  ^  jla7itper,  and  by 
paviors  a  rajumer. 

BEEVES,  a  general  name  for  oxen.     See  Bos. 

BEFORT,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  Suntgaw  in  Alface.  It  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia  in  1648.  There  are  not 
above  100  houfes  in  this  town,  but  it  is  important  on 
account  of  the  great  road  by  this  place  from  Franche 
Compte.  The  fortifications  were  greatly  augmented 
by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
E.  Long.  6.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  38. 

BEG,  or  Bey,  in  the  TurkiOt  affairs.     See  Bey. 

Beg  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  lord  of  a 
banner,  called  alfo  in  the  fame  language  fangiak-beg. 
A  beg  has  the  command  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
fpahis,  or  horfe,  maintained  by  the  province  under 
the  denomination  of  timariots.  All  the  begs  of  a  pro- 
vince obey  one  governor-general  called  beglcr-big,  or 
hiyler-hig,  q.  d.  lord  of  lords,  or  of  the  beys  of  the 
province. 

Begs,  or  Beghs,  of  Egypt,  denote  twelve  generals, 
who  have  the  command  of  the  militia  or  flandin^  for- 
ces  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  are  to  fecure  the  country  from 
the  infults  of  Arabs,  as  well  as  to  protcft  the  pilgrims 
in  their  annual  expeditions  to  Mecca.  The  begs,  feve- 
ral  of  whom  are  defcended  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
Mauialukes,  are  very  rich  and  powerful,  maintaining 
each  500  fighting  men  for  their  own  guard,  and  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  court.  On  difconients,  they  have  fre- 
quently rifcn  in  rebellion.  They  are  often  at  variance 
with  the  bafnaw,  whom  they  have  more  than  once 
plundered  and  imprifoned. 

BEGA  (Cornelius),  painter  of  landfcape,  cattle, 
and  converfations,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1620,  and 
was  the  difciple  of  Adrian  Oftade.  Falling  into  a 
dillipatcd  way  of  life,  he  was  dilinherited  by  his  fa- 
ther :  for  which  reafon  he  caft  off  his  father's  name, 
which  was  Begyn,  and  aflamed  that  of  Bega ;  his 
early  pidlures  being  marked  with  the  former,  and  his 
latter  v.-orks  with  the  other.  He  had  a  line  pencil, 
and  a  delicate  manner  of  handling  his  colours,  lb  as 
to  give  them  a  look  of  ncatnefs  and  tranfparcnce  ;  and 
his  performances  are  fo  much  eflccmed  in  the  Low 
Countries  as  to  be  placed  among  the  works  of  the  bcft 
artifts.  He  took  the  plague  from  a  woman  with  whom 
he  was  deeply  enairioLired  ;  and  he  (bowed  fo  jnuch 
fincerity  oi  afFciftion,  that,  notwiihft  imling  the  expo- 
flidations  of  all  his  friends  and  phyficians,  he  wo  dd 
attend  her  to  the  latcll  moments  of  her  life,  and  died 
a  few  days  after,  aged  44. 

BEGHARDS.     SccBeguards. 

BEGLERBEG,  a  governor  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal governments  iir  tiie  Tiirkilli  empir«,  and  next  in 


dignity  of  the  grand  vizier.     To  every  beblerbeg  the  Beguards, 
grand  fignior  gives  three  enfigns  or  fiaves,  trimmed  Beguines. 

with  a  horfe-tail  ;    to  diftinguiih  them  from  the  ba-  ' " ' 

fhaws,  who  have  but  two  ;  ana  from  fimple  begs,  or 
fangiac  begs,  who  have  bi\t  one. 

The  province  or  government  of  beglerbeg  is  called 
hegl.'fheglik,  or  b:giierbcgtlk.  Thefe  are  two  forts  ; 
the  firfl  called  bajld  hegkvbeglik,  wh  ch  have  a  certain 
rent  alligned  out  of  the  cities,  coiinincs,  and  ligniorics 
allotted  to  the  principality  ;  the  fccond  called  fai'iaine 
bcgisrbeglik,  for  maintenance  ot  which  is  annexed  a  fa- 
lary  or  rent,  collected  by  the  grand  fignior's  officers 
with  the  treafure  of  the  empire.  The  btgltrbegs  of  the 
firft  fort  are  in  number  22,  viz.  thofe  ot  Anatolia,  Ca- 
ramania,  Diarbekir,  Damafcus,  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Tre- 
bizond,  Buda,  Temifwar,  &c.  The  beglerbegs  of  the 
fecond  fort  are  in  number  fix,  viz.  thofe  of  Cairo,  Ba- 
bylon, &c.  Five  of  the  beglerbegs  have  the  title  of 
viziers,  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Babylon,  Cairo,  Ro- 
mania, and  Buda. 

The  beglerbegs  appear  with  great  Hate,  and  a  large 
retinue,  efpecially  in  the  camp,  being  obliged  to  bring 
a  foldier  for  every  5000  afpers  of  rent  which  they  en- 
joy. Thofe  of  Romania  brought  10,000  cffedive  men 
into  the  field. 

The  beglerbegs  are  become  almofl:  independent,  and 
have  under  their  jurifdidtion  feveral  fangiacs  or  parti- 
cular governments,  and  begs,  agas,  and  otiicr  officers 
who  obey  them. 

BEGUARDS,  or  Beg  hards,  religious  of  the 
third  order  of  St  Francis  in  Flanders.  They  were  e- 
ftablilhed  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1228,  and  took  St 
Begghe  for  their  patronefs,  whence  they  had  their  name. 
From  their  iirfl  inftitution  they  employed  themfclves 
in  making  linen  cloth,  each  fupporting  himlelf  by  his 
own  labour,  and  united  only  by  the  bonds  of  charity, 
without  having  any  particular  rule.  But,  when  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  had  confirmed  that  of  the  third  order  of  St 
Francis  in  1289,  thty  embraced  it  the  year  following. 
They  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant, 
particularly  John  II.  and  John  III.  who  exempted 
them  from  all  contributions  and  taxes.  In  tlie  year 
1425,  they  began  to  live  in  common,  and  made  folemn 
vows  in  1467,  after  having  taken  the  habit  of  the  Ter- 
ciaries  (or  religious  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis) 
of  Liege.  At  laft,  in  1472  they  became  fubjedt  to 
the  general  of  the  congregation  of  Zepperen  in  the 
diocefe  of  Liege,  to  which  they  were  united  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  As  the  convent  of  Antwerp  is  fince  be- 
come very  confiderable,  the  name  oi  Beguards  has  been 
given  to  all  the  other  religious  of  the  fame  congrega- 
tion. But,  in  1650,  Pope  Innocent  X.  having  fup- 
preffed  the  general  of  the  congregation  of  Zepperen, 
all  the  convents  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis,  in 
the  dioccfes  of  Liege,  Malines,  and  Antwerp,  were 
fubmitted  to  the  vifitation,  jurifdidlion,  and  correftion, 
of  the  general  of  Italy,  and  crefted  into  a  province, 
under  the  title  of  the  provi/ic:  of  Flanders.  Tliis  pro- 
vince has  at  prefent  10  or  12  convents,  the  principal 
of  which  are  thofe  of  Antwerp,  Brulfels,  MacHriclit, 
and  Louvain. 

BEGUINES,  a  congregation  of  religious  or  nuns 
founded  either  by  St  Begghe,  founder  likewife  of  the 
Beguards,  or  by  Lambert  le  Begue  ;  of  whom  the 
former  died  about  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  the 

latter 
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Beguines,  latter  about  the  end  of  the  I2th.  They  were  cftablidied 
Beheading,  firft  at  Liege,  and  afterwards  at  Neville,  in  1207  ;  and 

^ "^ ■  from  this  lafl  fcttlement  fprang  the  great  number  of 

Bcgiiinages,  which  are  fpread  over  all  Flanders,  and 
whicli  have  palTed  from  Flanders  into  Germany.  In 
the  latter  country,  forac  of  thefe  religious  fell  into  ex- 
travagant errors,  perfuading  themfelves  that  it  was  pof- 
I'lble,  in  the  prefent  life,  to  arrive  at  the  highcfl:  per- 
fection, even  to  impeccability,  and  a  clear  view  of 
God  ;  in  (hort,  to  fo  eminent  a  degree  of  contemplation, 
that  there  was  no  necefllty,  after  this,  either  to  obferve 
the  fafts  of  the  church,  or  fubmit  to  the  dircftion  and 
laws  of  mortal  men.  The  council  of  Vienna,  in  iii 3, 
condemned  thefe  errors,  and  aboliflicd  the  oi-der  of 
Beguines;  permitting,  neverihelefs,thofe  among  them, 
who  continued  in  the  true  faith,  to  live  in  chaftity  and 
penitence,  either  w  ith  or  without  vows.  It  is  by  fa- 
vour of  this  latter  claufe,  that  there  ftill  fubfift  fo  many 
communities  of  Beguines  in  Flanders  ;  who,  fince  the 
council  of  Vienna,  have  conduiScd  themfelves  with  fo 
much  wifdom  and  piety,  the  Pope  John  XXII.  by  his 
decretal,  which  explains  that  of  his  predeccflbr  made 
in  the  council  of  Vienna,  took  them  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  Boniface  VIII.  in  another,  exempted  them 
from  the  fecular  tribunal,  and  put  them  under  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  ihc  bifhops. 

There  is  fcarce  a  town  in  the  Low-Countries,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  fociety  of  Beguines;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  change  of  religion  at  Amfterdam, 
there  is  a  very  flourilhing  one  in  that  city.  Thefe  fo- 
cieties  confift  of  feveral  houfcs  placed  togetiier  in  one 
inclofure,  with  one  or  more  churches,  according  to 
the  number  of  Beguines.  There  is  in  every  houfe  a 
priorefs,  or  miftrefs,  without  whofc  leave  they  dare  not 
flirout.  They  make  a  fort  of  vow,  which  is  conceived 
in  the  following  terms:  "I.  N.  promife  to  be  obe- 
dient and  chafte  as  long  as  I  continue  in  this  Begui- 
nage."  They  obferve  a  three  years  noviciate  before 
they  take  the  habit.  The  reftor  of  the  parifh  is  fupe- 
rior  of  the  Beguinage  ;  and  he  does  nothing  without 
the  advice  of  eight  Beguines.  They  were  formerly 
habited  in  different  manners  ;  fome  in  grey,  others  in 
blue  :  but  at  prefent  they  all  wear  black.  When  they 
go  abroad,  in  Amfterdam,  they  put  on  a  black  veil. 
Formerly  they  had  as  many  difierent  ftatutes  as  there 
were  focieties.  In  the  vifitations  of  the  year  1600  and 
1 601,  by  the  archbilhop  Matthias  Hovius,  they  were 
forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  afine,  tohave  lap-dogs. 
The  fineft  Beguinage  in  Flanders  is  that  of  Malincs. 
That  of  Antwerp  likewife  is  very  fpacious,  and  has 
two  feparatc  churches. 

BEHEADING,  a  capital  punifhment,  wherein  the 
head  is  fevered  from  the  body  by  the  ftroke  of  an  axe, 
fword,  or  other  cutting  inftrument. 

Beheading  was  a  military  punilhmcat  among  the 
Romans,  known  by  the  name  of  decollatio.  Among 
them  the  head  was  laid  on  a  cippus  or  block,  placed  in 
a  pit  dug  for  the  purpofe  ;  in  the  army,  without  the 
vallum  :  in  the  city,  without  the  walls,  at  a  place  near 
ihc  part  a  dccumana.  Preparatory  to  the  flrokc,  the 
criminal  was  tied  to  a  ftakc,  and  whipped  with  rods. 
In  the  early  ages  the  blow  was  given  with  an  axe  ;  but 
in  after-times  with  a  fword,  which  was  tliought  the 
more  reputable  manner  of  dying.  The  execution  was 
but  clumfily  performed  in  the  firft  timei ;  but  after- 
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wards  they  grew  more  expert,  and  took  the  l;ead  ofT  BchemotU 
clean,  with  one  circular  ftroke. 

In  England  and  France,  beheading  is  the  punifli-  ^ 
ment  of  nobles  ;   being  rrpiited  not  to  derogate  from 
nobility,  as  hanging  does. 

In  Scotland  they  do  not  behead  with  an  axe,  as  in 
England  ;  nor  with  a  fword,  as  in  Holland  and  France ; 
but  with  an  edged  inftrument  called  the  Maiden. 

BEHEMOTH,  the  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe. 
See  HiproroTAMUs. 

BEHEN,  in  botany.     See  Cucubalus. 

BEHMEN.     SeeBoEKMEN. 

BEHN  (Aphara),  a  celebrated  authorefs,  defcendcd 
from  a  good  family  in  the  ciry  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  fome  time  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  Her  father's  name  was  Johiifon,  who 
through  the  interertof  the  Lord  Willoughby,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  being  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Surinam  and  36  iflands,  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  taking  with  him  his  whole  family,  among 
whom  was  our  poeiefs,  at  that  time  very  young.  Mr 
Johnfon  died  in  the  voyage;  but  his  family  reaching 
Surinam,  fettled  there  for  fome  years.  Here  it  was 
that  Ihc  learned  the  hiftory  of,  and  acquired  a  pcrfonal 
intimacy  with,  the  American  prince  Oroonoko  and  his 
beloved  Imoinda,  whofe  adventures  fhe  hath  fo  patheti- 
cally related  in  her  celebrated  novel  of  that  name,  and 
which  MrSoutherncafterwards  made  fuch  an  admirable 
ufe  of  in  adopting  it  as  the  ground-work  of  one  of  the 
bcft  ti'agedies  in  the  Englifh  language. 

On  her  return  to  London,  fhe  became  tlic  wife  of 
one  Mr  Behn,  a  merchant,  redding  in  that  city,  but 
of  Dutch  extraftion.  How  long  he  lived  after  their 
marriage,  is  not  very  apparent,  probably  not  very  long  ; 
for  her  wit  and  abilities  having  brought  her  into  high 
eftimation  at  court.  King  Charles  II.  fixed  on  her  as  a 
proper  perfon  to  tranfad  fome  affairs  of  importance  a- 
broad  during  thecourfe  of  the  Dutch  war.  To  this  pur- 
pofe file  went  over  to  Antwerp,  where,  by  her  intrigues 
and  gallantries,  Ihefo  far  crept  into  the  fecretsof  ftate, 
astoanfwer  theendspropofed  by  fcndingherover.  Nay, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1666,  flie,  by  means  of  the  influ- 
ence fhe  had  over  one  Vandcr  Albert,  a  Dutchman  of 
eminence,  whofe  heart  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  flic 
wormed  out  of  him  the  defign  formed  by  De  Ruytcr, 
in  conjunction  with  the  family  of  the  Dc  Wits,  of  fail- 
ing up  the  Thames  and  burning  the  Englifh  fhips  ia 
their  harbours,  which  they  afterwards  put  in  execution 
at  Rochefter.  This  fhe  immediately  communicated  to 
the  Englifh  court  :  but  though  the  event  proved  her 
intelligence  to  be  well  grounded,  yet  it  was  at  that  time 
only  laughed  at  ;  which,  together  probably  with  no 
^reat  inclination  fhown  to  reward  her  for  the  pains  flic 
had  been  at,dcicrminedher  to  dropall  further  thoughts 
of  political  afifairs,  and  during  the  remainderof  her  flay 
at  Antwerp  to  give  herfelf  up  entirely  to  the  gaiety 
and  gallantries  of  the  place.  Vander  Albert  continued 
his  addreffes,  and  after  having  made  fome  unfuccefsful 
attempts  to  obtain  the  pofTcfTion  of  her  perfon  on  eafier 
terms  than  matrimony,  at  length  confented  to  make  her 
his  wife  ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  at  Amfterdam 
for  a  journey  to  England  with  that  intent,  a  fevercar- 
ried  him  ofT,  and  left  her  free  from  any  amorous  en- 
gagements. In  her  voyage  back  to  England,  /lie  was 
very  near  being  loft,  the  vefTel  fhe  was  in  being  driven 
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on  the  cosft  by  a  llorm  ;  but  happening  to  founder  with- 
in fight  of  land,  the  paffengers  were,  by  the  timely  af- 
fiftance  of  boats  from  the   fliore,  all  fortunately  pre- 
,  ferved. 

From  this  period  llie  devoted  herlife  entirely  to  plea- 
fure  and  the  niafes.  Her  works  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  all  of  them  have  a  lively  and  amorous  turn. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  her  wit  Ihonld  have  gained  her 
the  elteem  of  Mr  Dry  den,  Southerne,  and  other  men  of 
genius,  as  her  beauty,  of  which  in  her  younger  part  of 
life  (lie  poflcfTcd  a  great  fliarc,  did  the  love  of  thofe  of 
gallantry.  Nor  does  flie  appear  to  have  been  any  ftranger 
to  the  delicate  fenfations  of  that  paflion,  as  appears 
from  fome  of  her  letters  to  a  gentleman,  with  whom 
ihe  correfponded  under  the  name  of  Lycida,  and  who 
fecms  not  to  have  returned  her  flame  with  equal  ardour, 
or  received  it  with  that  rapture  her  charms  might  well 
have  been  expedted  to  command. 

.She  publilhed  three  volumes  of  Mifcellany  Poems; 
two  volumes  of  Hillories  and  Novels  ;  tranQated  Fon- 
tenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  annexed  a  Criticifm 
on  it  ;  and  her  Plays  make  four  volumes.  In  the  dra- 
matic line,  the  turn  of  her  genius  was  chiefly  to  co- 
medy. As  to  the  charader  ker  plays  Ihould  maintain 
in  the  records  of  dramatic  hiflory,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine,  fmce  their  faults  and  perfedlions  Itand  in 
Ih'ong  oppofition  to  each  other.  In  all,  even  the  moll 
indifferent  of  her  pieces,  there  are  flrong  marks  of  ge- 
nius and  underftanding.  Her  plots  are  full  of  bufinefs 
and  ingenuity,  and  her  dialogue  fparkles  with  the  daz- 
zling luflre  of  genuine  wit,  which  every  where  glitters 
among  it.  But  then  (lie  has  been  accufed,  and  that 
not  without  great  juffice,  of  interlarding  her  comedies 
with  the  mofl  indecent  fcenes,and  giving  an  indulgence 
in  her  wit  to  the  mofl  indelicate  exprellions.  To  this 
accufation  Ihe  has  herfelf  made  fome  reply  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Lucky  Chance  ;  but  the  retorting  the  charge 
of  prudery  and  precifencfs  on  her  accufers,  is  far  from 
teing  a  fufficient  exculpation  of  herfelf.  The  bed  and 
perhaps  the  only  true  excufe  that  can  be  made  for  it  is, 
that,  as  Are  wrote  for  a  livelihood,  flie  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  corrupt  tafte  of  the  times. 

After  a  life  intermingled  with  numerous  difappoint- 
ments,  (lie  departed  from  this  world  on  the  i6th  of 
April  16S9,  and  lies  interred  in  the  cloyflers  of  Weft- 
ininder-Abbey. 

BEJA,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo.  It  is  fcated  in  a  very  agreeable  and  fruit- 
ful plain,  remarkable  for  excellent  wine.  There  are 
three  gates  remaining,  which  are  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, and  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities  arc  dug  out 
cf  the  earth.  The  town  has  a  flrong  caftle  for  its  de- 
fence, and  isfituated  W.  Long.  7.  20.  N.  Lat.  37.  58. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  11 62. 

BEJAR,  a  town  of  Eflremadura  in  Spain,  famous 
for  its  baths.  It  is  feated  in  a  very  agreeable  valley, 
furrounded  with  high  mountains  whofe  tops  are  always 
-covered  with  fnow.  Here  the  dukes  of  Bcjar  have  an 
handfome  palace.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  forefls 
filled  with  game,  and  watered  by  fine  fprings  ;  alfo  a 
lake  abounding  with  excellent  fi(h,  particularly  trouts. 
They  pretend  that  this  lake  makes  fuch  a  noife  before 
a  florm,  that  it  may  he  heard  is  miles  off. 

BEICHLINGEN,  a  town  of  Thuringia  in  Upper 
Saxony,  in  E.  Long.  11.  jo.  N.  Lac.  51.  io. 


BEILA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont.  E.  Long. 
7.  45-  N.  Lat.  45.  2.  ■ 

BEILSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  landgraviate  of  HefTe 
in  Germany,  in  E.  Lon.  8.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

BEINASCHI  (Giovanni  Baitifla),  called  Cavalier 
Beinafcki,  hiflory  painter,  was  a  Piedmontefe,  and 
born  in  1634.  He  ftudied  in  Rome,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Pietro  del  Po  ;  and  fome  authors  affirm,  that 
he  was  afterwards  the  difciple  of  Lanfranc.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  works  of  Lan- 
franc, and  at  lafl  became  fo  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  flyle,  manner,  and  touch  of  that  excellent 
mafler,  than  many  of  the  piftures  of  Beinafchi  are  at 
this  day  accounted  the  work  of  Lanfranc's  own  hand 
He  was  an  admirable  defigner  ;  his  lively  invention 
furniflied  him  with  a  furprifing  variety  ;  his  thought 
was  noble ;  he  was  not  only  expeditious  but  correct ; 
and  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him. 

BEINHEIM,  a  fort  of  Alface  in  France,  feated  on 
the  river  Siir,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  in  E. 
Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  45.  2. 

BEIRA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  on  the 
wefl  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Portuguefe  E- 
flremadura,  on  the  fouth-ea(l  by  the  SpanKh  province 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  eafl  by  the  province  of  Tra- 
los  Montos,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Douro.  It 
extends  in  length  about  34  leagues,  and  in  breadth  a- 
bout  30  leagues,  and  is  divided  into  fix  commarcas. 
Within  this  province  lies  Lamego,  where  the  firft  af- 
fembly  of  the  flates  was  held;  the  chief  Epifcopal  city 
of  Conimbra,  or  Coimbra,  which  is  likewife  an  uni verfl- 
ty  ;  and  Vifeo,  alfo  a  billiopric,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  dukedom.  The  country  is  equally  agreeable  and 
fi'uitful,  producing  corn,  wines,  &c.  in  abundance, 
and  the  hills  affording  excellent  paflure  to  cattle  and 
flieep.  The  fettled  militia  confills  of  about  10,000 
men. 

BEIRAM,  orBAiRAM.     SeeBAiRAM. 

BEIRALSTON,  a  town  in  Devonfhire,  which  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

BEIZA,  or  Beizath,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  word 
fignifying  an  egg  ;  as  alfo  a  certain  meafure  in  ufe  among 
the  Jews.  The  beiza  was  likewife  a  gold  coin,  weigh- 
ing 40  drachms,  among  the  Perfians,  who  gave  out, 
that  Philip  of  Macedon  owed  their  king  Darius  1000 
beizaths  or  golden  eggs,  for  tribute-money;  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great  refufed  to  pay  them,  faying,  that 
the  bird  which  laid  thefe  eggs  was  flown  into  the  other 
world. 

BEXKER  (Balthazar),  one  of  the  mofl  famous 
Dutch  divines,  and  author  of  the  celebrated  book.  The 
World  bewitched,  an  ingenious  piece  againft  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  fpirits.  This  raifed  a  terrible  clamour 
againfl  him.  He  was  depofed  from  the  oflice  of  mini- 
fler  ;  but  the  magiflrates  of  Amflcrdam  continued  hint 
hispenfion.     He  died  in  1698. 

BEL  (Matthias),  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  be- 
came a  Luiheran  minifler  at  Prefbiirg,  and  hiflorio- 
grapher  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  a  Hiflory  of  Hungary,  which  was  fo 
much  admired,  that  the  emperor  fent  him  letters  of  no- 
bility ;  and  notwithflanding  his  being  a  Luiheran,  the 
Pope,  in  1736,  fent  him  his  pidture,  and  many  large 
gold  medals.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
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of  London,  and  of  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  Pcterf- 
burg  ;  and  died  in  1 749,  at  66  years  of  age. 

Bel,  or  Belus,  the  fiiprcme  god  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  or  Babylonians.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nim- 
rod  of  Scripture,  and  the  fame  as  the  Phoenician  Baal. 
This  god  had  a  temple  eredted  to  him  in  the  city  of 
Babylon,  on  the  very  nppermoft  range  of  the  famous 
tower  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  wherein  were  many  Aa- 
rues  of  the  deity  ;  and  one,  among  the  reft,  of  mafly 
gold,  40  feet  high.  The  whole  furniture  of  this  mag- 
nilicent  temple  was  of  the  fame  metal,  and  valued  at 
800  talents  of  gold. — This  temple,  with  its  riches,  was 
in  being  till  the  time  of  Xerxes,  who,  returning  from 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Greece,  deraoliflied  it, 
and  carried  off  the  immenfe  wealth  which  it  contained. 
It  was  the  flatue  of  this  god  which  Nebuchadnezzar, 
being  returned  to  Babylon  after  the  end  of  the  Jew- 
ilh  war,  fet  up  and  dedicated  in  the  plain  of  Dura  ; 
the  flory  of  which  is  related  at  large  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Daniel. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon  (the  hiftory  of)  ;  an  apocry- 
phal, and  uncanonical,  book  of  Scripture.  It  was  al- 
ways rcjeded  by  the  Jewiih  church,  and  is  extant  nei- 
ther in  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Chaldee  language,  nor  is 
there  any  proof  that  it  ever  was  fo.  St  Jeroni  gives  it 
no  better  title  than /^i?  FaUe  of  Ed  and  the  Dragon. 
It  is  however  permitted  to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  other 
apocryphal  writings,  for  the  inftrudtion  and  improve- 
ment of  manners. 

BELAC,  a  frnall  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
the  Lyonnois,  and  diftridt  of  La  Marche.  E.  Long. 
I.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 

BELAY,  on  board  a  fliip,  fignifies  the  fame  as  fa- 
ften. — Thus  tliey  fay,  belay  the  Iheet,  or  tack,  that  is, 
faften  it  to  the  kevcl,  by  winding  it  feveral  times 
round  a  laft,  &c. 

BELCASTRO,  an  cpifcopal  city  of  Italy  in  the 
farther  Calabria,  and  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  feated 
on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  17.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  6. 

BELCHITE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  feated  on  the  river  Almonazir,  in  W.  Long. 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  41.  19. 

BELCHOE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulfler,  and  county  of  Fermanagh,  feated  on  Lough 
Nilly,  in  W.  Long.  6.  6.  N.  Lat.  54.  2. 

BELEM,  a  town  of  Eftrcmadura  in  Portugal,  about 
a  mile  from  Lilbon.  It  is  feated  on  the  north  lide  of 
the  river  Tajo,  and  is  defigned  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  Lilbon  ;  and  here  all  the  (hips  that  fail  up  the  river 
raufl  bring  to.  In  this  place  they  inter  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Portugal. 

BELEMNITES,  vulgarly  called  thunder-bolts  or 
ihunder-Jiones.  They  arc  compofcd  of  feveral  cruflsof 
ftone  encircling  each  other,  of  a  conical  form,  and  va- 
rious fizcs;  ufually  a  little  hollow,  and  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent,  formed  of  feveral  (Irix  radiating  from  the  axis 
to  the  furface  of  the  (lone  ;  and  when  burnt  or  rubbed 
againft  one  another,  or  fcrapcd  with  a  knife,  yield  an 
odour  like  rafpcd  horn.  Their  fize  is  various,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  eight  inches ;  and  their  colour 
and  (hapc  differ.  They  arc  fuppofed  to  be  originally 
cither  a  part  of  fome  fea  production  ;  or  a  (tone  formed 
in  the  cavity  of  forac  worm-(hell,  which  being  of  a  ten- 
der and  brittle  nature,  has  perifiicd,  after  giving  its 
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form  to  the  flone.     They  arc  very  frequently  found  in  Eclcrium, 
many  parts  of  England  ;   and  the  common  people  have    Bclefu. 
a  notion,   that  they  arc  always  to  be  met  with  after  a  '       "       ' 
ftorm.     They  are  often  inclofed  in,  or  adhere  to,  other 
flones  ;  and  arc  moft  frequent  amongA  gravel,  or  in 
clay  :   they  abound  in   Glouccderfliire  ;    and  are  found 
near  Dedington  in  Oxfordlhirc,  where  they  fomctimcs 
contain  the  filver  marcafue. 

BELERIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  the 
Dumnonii  or  Damnonii,  the  weflmofl  Britons,  ^lovf 
called  the  land's  end,  in  Cornwall. 

BELESIS,  or  Nanvbrus,  faid  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  ancient  Babylonilh  empire,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Arbaces  the  Mede  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  AfTyrians  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Sardanapalus.  The  firA  prince  is  reprefcnied 
as  a  crafty  and  mean-fpiiited  knave  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  as  nothing  lefs  thin  an  hero.  It  is  faid,  lie  was 
bafe  enough  to  circumvent  Arbaces  his  colleague  and 
friend  in  the  mod  fhameful  manner  j  by  pretending  a 
vow  he  had,  in  the  midlt  of  the  war,  made  to  his  god 
Belus,  That  if  fuccefs  was  the  event  of  it,  and  the  pa- 
lace of  Sardanapalus  was  confumed,  as  it  was,  he 
would  be  at  the  charge  and  trouble  of  removing  the 
alhes  that  were  left,  to  Babylon  ;  where  he  would  heap 
them  up  into  a  mount  near  the  temple  of  his  god  ;  there 
to  ftand  as  a  monument  to  all  who  fliould  navigate  the 
Euphrates,  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  AlTyrian  empire. 
He,  it  feems,  had  been  privately  informed,  by  an  eu- 
nuch, of  the  immenfe  treafure  which  had  beexa  confu- 
med in  the  conflagration  at  Nineveh  ;  and  knowing  it 
to  be  a  fecret  to  Arbaces,  his  avarice  Aiggefled  to  liiiu 
this  artifice.  Arbaces  not  only  granted  him  his  rc- 
queA  ;  but  appointed  him  king  of  Babylon,  with  an 
exemption  from  all  tribute.  Bclelis,  by  this  artifice, 
carried  a  prodigious  treafure  with  him  to  Babylon  ; 
but  when  the  fecret  was  difcovcred,  he  was  called  to  an 
account  for  it,  and  tried  by  the  other  chiefs  who  had 
been  afllAant  in  the  war,  and  who,  upon  his  confefTioii 
of  the  crime,  condemned  him  to  lofe  his  head.  But 
Arbaces,  a  magnificent  and  generous  prince,  freely 
forgave  him,  left  him  in  polltfrion  of  the  treafure, 
and  alfo  in  the  independent  government  of  Babylon, 
faying.  The  good  he  had  done  ought  to  fcrve  as  a  veil 
to  his  crime  ;  and  thus  he  became  at  once  a  prince  of 
great  wealth  and  dominion. 

In  procefs  of  time,  and  under  the  AicccfTor  of  Ar- 
baces, he  became  a  man  of  drefs,  fliew,  and  effeminacy, 
unworthy  of  the  kingdom  or  province  he  held.  Nar.y- 
brus,  for  fo  we  muft  now  call  Belefis,  underAanding  a 
certain  robuft  Mede,  called  Parjondas,  held  him  in  tlic 
utmoft  contempt,  and  had  folicited  the  emperor  of  the 
Medcs  to  divcA  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  confer 
them  upon  himfelf,  offered  a  very  great  reward  to  the 
man  wholhould  take  Parfondas,  and  bring  him  to  him, 
Parfondas  hunting  fomewhcre  near  Babylon  with  the 
king  of  the  Medcs,  and  Araggling  from  the  company, 
happened  to  fall  in  with  fome  of  the  fcrvants  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian Nanybrus,  who  had  been  tempted  with  the 
promifed  reward.  They  were  purveyors  to  the  king  ; 
and  Parfondas  being  very  thirAy,  afkcd  them  for  a 
draught  of  wine  ;  which  they  not  only  granted,  bu: 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  a  meal  with  thtm.  As  lie 
drank  freely,  fufpefling  no  treachery,  he  was  cafily 
perfuadcd  to  pafs  that  night  in  company  with  fome 
T  2  beautiful 
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Relefis.      beaiuifal  women,  brought  on  piirporc  ta  detain  him. 

"^ "^ — '  But,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  fleep,  the  fcrvants 

of  Nanybrus  rulhing  upon  him,  bound  him,  and 
carried  him  to  their  prince  ;  who  bitterly  reproached 
him  for  endeavouring  to  eftrange  his  mafler  the  king 
of  the  Medes  from  him,  and  by  that  means  place  him- 
felf  in  his  room  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Parfon- 
das  did  not  deny  the  charge  ;  but  with  great  intrepi- 
dity owned,  that  he  thought  himfelf  more  worthy  of  a 
crown  than  fuch  an  indolent  and  effeminate  prince  as 
he  was.  Nanybrus,  highly  provoked  at  the  liberty  he 
took,  fwore  by  the  gods  Belus  and  Molis,  or  rather 
Mylitta,  that  Parfondas  himfelf  fliould  in  a  fliort  time 
become  fo  effeminate  as  to  reproach  none  with  effemi- 
nacy. Accordingly,  he  ordered  the  eunuch  who  had 
t-lie  charge  of  his  raufic-women,  to  (have,  paint,  and 
drefs  him  after  the  manner  of  thofe  women,  to  teach 
him  the  art,  and  in  Ihort  to  transform  him  by  all  pof- 
fible  means  into  a  woman.  His  orders  were  obeyed  ; 
and  the  manly  Parfondas  foon  exceeded  the  faireft  fe- 
male in  finging,  playing,  and  the  other  arts  of  allure- 
ments. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  king  of  the  Medes,  having  in 
vain  fought  after  his  favourite  fcrvant,  and  in  vain  of- 
fered great  rewards  to  fuch  as  fliould  give  him  any  in- 
formation concerning  him,  concluded  he  had  been  de- 
Itroyed  by  fome  wild  beafl  in  the  chace.  At  length, 
after  feven  years,  the  Mede  was  informed  of  his  Hate 
and  condition  by  an  eunuch,  who,  being  cruelly  fcour- 
ged  by  Nanybrus's  order,  fled,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Parfondas,  into  Media  ;  and  there  difclofed  the  whole 
to  the  king,  who  immediately  difpatched  an  officer  to 
demand  him.  Nanybrus  pretended  to  know  nothing 
of  any  fuch  perfon  ;  upon  which  another  officer  was 
fent  by  the  Mede,  with  a  peremptory  order  to  fcjze  on 
Nanybrus  if  he  perfifled  in  the  denial,  to  bind  him  with 
his  girdle,  and  lead  him  to  immediate  execution.  This 
order  had  the  defired  cffeft  :  the  Babylonian  owned 
what  he  had  before  denied,  promifmg  to  comply,  with- 
out further  delay,  vi'ith  the  king's  demand  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  invited  the  officer  to  a  banquet,  at  which 
150  women,  among  whom  was  Parfondas,  made  their 
appearance,  finging  and  playing  upon  various  inflru- 
ments.  But,  of  all,  Parfondas  appeared  by  far  the  moft 
charming  ;  infomuch,  that  Nanybrus  inquiring  of  the 
Mede  which  he  liked  beft,  he  immediately  pointed  at 
him.  At  this  the  Babylonian  clapt  his  hands  ;  and, 
falling  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  told  him 
who  the  perfon  was  whom  he  thus  preferred  to  all  the 
reft  ;  adding,  that  he  could  anfwer  what  he  had  done 
before  the  king  of  the  Medes.  The  officer  was  no  lefs 
furprifed  at  fuch  an  aftonirtiing  change  than  his  maftcr 
was  afterwards,  when  Parfondas  appeared  before  him. 
The  only  favour  Parfondas  begged  of  the  king,  for  all 
his  paft  lervices,  was,  that  he  would  avenge  on  the  Ba- 
bylonian the  bafeand  highly  injurious  treatment  he  had 
met  with  at  his  hands.  The  Mede  marched  accord- 
ingly at  his  inftigation  to  Babylon  ;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  remonftrances  of  Nanybrus,  urging,  that 
Parfondas  had,  without  the  leaft  jirovocaiion,  endea- 
voured to  deprive  him  of  both  his  life  and  kingdom, 
declared  that  in  ten  days  time  he  would  pafs  the  fen- 
tence  on  him  which  he  deferved,  for  prefuming  to  aft 
as  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  inftead  of  appealing  to  him. 
But  Nanybrus  having  in  the  mean  time  gained  with  a 
large  bribe  Mitraphernes  the  Mcde's  favourite  eunuch. 


the  king  was  by  him  prevailed  upon  to  fentencc  the    Belefme 
Babylonian  only  to  a  fine  ;  which  made  Parfondas  curie  Ij 

the  man  who  firft   found  out  gold,   for  the   fake   of  Belgium. 
vi?hich  he  was  to  live  the  fport  and  derifion  of  an  cfFe-         ^ 
minate  Babylonian. 

BELESME,  a  town  of  Perche  in  France,  in  W. 
Long.  o.  16.  N.  Lat.  48.  23. 

BELEZERO,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fitaated  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  ffiore  of  the  White  fea,  in  E.  Long.  36.  10.  N.  Lat. 
61.  50. 

BELFAST,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  It  is  featcd  at  the  bottom  of  Carrickfergus 
bay,  and  is  the  chief  town  and  port  in  this  part  of 
Ireland,  as  well  for  beauty  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, as  for  its  wealth,  trade,  and  Ihipping.  It 
has  a  conliderable  trade  with  Glafgow,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  moftly  Scots,  and  of  the  prefbyterian  reli- 
gion.    W.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  54.  38. 

BELFRY,  Belfredus,  is  ufed  by  military  writers 
of  the  middle  age  for  a  fort  of  tower  erefted  by  befie- 
gers  to  overlook  and  command  the  place  befieged.  Bel- 
fry originally  denoted  a  high  tower,  whereon  centinels 
were  placed  to  watch  the  avenues  of  a  place,  and  pre- 
vent i'urprife  from  parties  of  the  enemies,  or  to  give 
notice  of  hres  by  ringing  a  bell.  In  the  cities  of  Flan- 
ders, where  there  is  no  belfry  on  purpofe,  the  tower  of 
the  chief  church  ferves  the  fame  end.  The  word  te/fr^ 
is  compounded  of  the  Teutonic  .if//,  nud  freid  "  peace," 
becaufc  the  bells  were  hung  for  preferving  the  peace. 

Beliry  is  alfo  ufed  for  tJiat  part  of  a  fteeple  where- 
in the  bells  are  hung.  This  is  fometimes  called  by 
middle-age  writers  campanile,  clocaria,  and  trijlegum. 

Belkry  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  timber- 
work  which  fuftains  the  bells  in  a  fteeple,  or  that 
wooden  ftrudure  to  which  the  bells  in  church  fteeples 
are  faftcned. 

BELG^  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Britain,  to  (he 
weft  :  Now  Hampihire,  Wiltffiire,  and  Somerfetffiire, 
(Camden). 

BELGICA,  a  town  of  the  Ubii  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
midway  between  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Roer:  Now 
called  i^rf/t/i///!-;;  (Cluverius)  ;  a  citadel  of  Juliers  (Bau- 
drand). 

Belcica  Gallia,  one  of  Caefar's  three  divifions  of 
Gaul,  contained  between  the  ocean  to  the  north,  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  weft,  the  Rhine  to  the 
eaft,  but  on  the  fouth  at  ditierent  times  within  different 
limits.  Auguftus,  inftitnting  every  where  a  new  par- 
tition of  provinces,  added  the  Sequani  and  Helvetii, 
who  till  then  made  a  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  to  the  Bel- 
gic  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  The  gentilitious  name  is  Belgx, 
called  by  Ccefar  the  braveft  of  the  Gauls,  becaufe  un- 
tainted by  the  importation  of  luxuries.  The  epithet 
is  Belgici/j  (Virgil). 

BELGARDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Eaft  Po- 
merania,  in  the  province  of  Caflubia,  and  fubjedt  to 
Pruffia.     E.  Long.  16.  5.   N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

BELGINUM,  a  town  of  the  Trcviri,  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica: Now  called  Baldefiau,  in  the  eleftorate  of  Triers. 

BELGIUM,  manifeftly  diftinguidied  from  Belgica, 
as  a  part  from  the  whole  (Caefar);  who  makes  Belgium 
the  country  of  the  Bellovaci ;  Hirtius  adding  the  Atre- 
bates.  But  as  the  Ambiani  lay  between  the  Bellovaci 
and  Atrebates,  wc  muft  alfo  add  thefc  ;  and  thus  Bcl- 
giuni  reached  to  the  fea^,  becaufe  the  Ambiani  lay  iip- 
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Selgorod    on  it:  anJ  thefe   three  people  couftitutcd  the  proper 
n         and  genuine  Bclj^x  (all  ibe  reft  being  adventitious,  or 
telidor.    foreigners)  ;  and  thefe  were  the  people  of  Bcauvais, 
'  Amiens,  and  Artois. 

BELGOROD,  a  town  of  Raflla,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Donnets,  in  E.  Long.  i8.  j.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

Belgorod,  a  flrong  town  ofBeffarabia  in  European 
Turkey,  feated  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ncifter,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  80  miles  fouth-caft  of  Bender.  E. 
Long.  51.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BELGRADE,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
capital  of  Scrvia,  feated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  21.  2.  N.  Lat.  45.  10. 
The  Danube  is  very  rapid  near  this  city,  and  its  wa- 
ters look  whitiih.  Belgrade  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  was 
once  large,  llrong,  and  populous.  It  was  furrounded 
•with  a  double  wall,  flanked  with  a  great  number  of 
towers,  and  had  a  caille  fituated  on  a  riling  ground,  and 
built  with  fquare  ftoncs.  The  fuburbs  are  very  extcn- 
fivc;  and  reforted  to  by  Turkifli,  Jewifh,  Greek,  Hun- 
garian, and  S-lavonian  merchants.  The  ftreets  where 
thcgreateft  trade  is  carried  on  are  covered  with  wood, 
to  Qiclier  the  dealers  from  the  fun  and  rain.  The  ri- 
vers render  it  very  convenient  for  commerce  ;  and  as  the 
Danube  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  trade  is  eafily  ex- 
tended to  didant  countries,  which  renders  it  the  llaplc 
town  in  thefe  parts;  and  as  the  Danube  runs  up  10 
Vienna,  they  fend  goods  from  thence  with  a  great  deal 
of  cafe.  The  Armenians  have  a  church  here,  and  the 
Jews  a  fynagogue,  both  thefe  being  employed  as  fac- 
tors. The  Ihops  arc  but  fniall  ;  and  the  fellers  fit  on 
tables,  difpofmg  of  their  commodities  out  of  a  window, 
for  the  buyers  never  go  on  the  infide.  Thericheft 
merchandize  are  cxpofed  to  fale  in  two  bczdleins  or 
ba/.ars,  built  croffwiie.  There  arc  two  exchanges, 
builc  with  flone,  and  fupported  with  pillars  not  unlike 
the  Royal  Exchange  at  London.  There  is  likewife  a 
caravanfcra  or  public  inn,  and  a  college  for  young  ftu- 
dcnts.  It  has  been  taken  by  the  Turks  and  linpc rialifts 
alternately  feveral  times;  but  was  ceded  10  the  Turks 
in  1759,  ^"'^  ''1^  ^^^  fortifications  deraoliihed. 

BELGRADO,  a  town  of  Frinli,  in  the  Venetian 
territories  in  Italy.  It  ftands  near  the  river Tcjamento, 
in  E.  Long.  1 3.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  o. 

BELIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  hither  Spain  :  Now 
J5f/c/v/?,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.    See  Belchii  e, 

BELIAL,  'jySa,  a  Hebrew  word  which  fignifies  a 
wicked  wonhlels  man,  one  who  is  refolved  to  endure  no 
fubjeftion.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  who  abu- 
fed  the  Lcviie's  wife  (Judges  xix.  22.),  have  the  name 
of  Belial  given  them.  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  high 
prieft  Eli's  fons,  are  likewife  called  fons  of  Belial 
(i  Sam.  ii.  12.),  upon  account  of  the  feveral  crimes 
they  had  committed,  and  the  unbecoming  manner  in 
wliich  they  behaved  themfclves  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  Somriimes  the  name  Belial  is  taken  to  denote 
the  devil.  Thus  St  Paul  fays  (2  Cor.  vi.  i  J.),  "What 
concord  hath  Chrift  with  Belial?"  Whence  it  appears, 
that  in  his  time  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  Belial, 
commonly  underltood  tiie  devil  in  the  places  wiierc  this 
term  occurs  in  the  Old  Tedament. 

BELIDOR  (Bernard  Forell  dc),  a  Catalonian  en- 
gineer in  the  fervice  of  France,  and  inembtr  of  the  a- 
eadcmics  of  fcicuces  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  tlie 


royal  fociety  at  London  j  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
and  author  of  a  number  of  military  trails  in  which 
the  fcience  of  mathematics  is  applied  to  military  ufes. 
Died  in  1765,  aged  70. 

BELIEF,  in  its  general  and  natural  fenfe,  denotes 
a  pcrfuafion,  or  a  flrong  aflent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth 
of  any  propofition.  In  which  fenfe,  belief  has  no  re- 
lation to  any  particular  kind  of  means  or  arguments, 
but  may  be  produced  by  any  means  whatever.  Thus 
we  are  faid  to  believe  our  fenfes,  to  believe  our  reafon, 
to  believe  a  witnefs,  &c.  And  hence,  in  rhetoric,  all 
forts  of  proofs,  from  whatever  topics  deduced,  are  call- 
ed or/s^'/c,  becaufe  apt  to  get  belief  or  perfuafion  touch- 
ing the  matter  in  hand. 

Belief,  in  its  more  reftrained  and  technical  fenfe, 
invented  by  the  fchoolmcu,  denotes  that  kind  of  alfent 
which  is  grounded  only  on  the  authority  or  teftimouy 
of  fome  perfon  or  pcrlons,  alfcrting  or  attefling  the 
trnth  of  any  matter  propofed. 

In  this  fenfe,  belief  ftands  oppofed  to  knowledge 
and  fcience.  We  do  not  fay  we  believe  iliat  fnow  is 
white,  or  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts  ;  but  we 
fee  and  know  them  to  be  fo.  That  the  three  anglcsof 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  all  mo- 
tion is  naturally  redlilinear,  are  not  faid  10  be  things 
credible,  but  fcientifical  ;  and  the  comprehenfion  of 
fuch  truths  is  not  belief  but  fcience. 

But  when  a  thing  propounded  to  us  is  neither  appa- 
rent to  our  fenfe,  nor  evident  to  our  underftanding  v 
neither  certainly  to  be  collc-(5lcd  from  any  clear  and 
nectlfary  conneilion  witii  the  caufe  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, nor  with  the  effefts  whicli  it  naturally  produces; 
nor  is  taken  up  upon  any  real  arguments,  or  relation 
thereof  to  other  acknowledged  truths;  and  yet,  not- 
withflanding,  appears  as  true,  not  by  manifellation, 
but  by  an  aucftation  of  the  truih,  and  moves  us  to  af- 
fcnt,  not  of  iiftlf,  but  in  virtue  of  a  lellimony  given 
to  it — this  is  faid  to  be  properly  credible  ;  and  an  affent 
to  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  belief  or  faith. 

BELIEVERS,  an  appellation  given  toward  tlie 
clofe  of  tlie  firft  century  to  ihofe  Chriftians  w  h.o  had 
been  admitted  into  the  church  by  bapiifm,  and  inllrnc- 
ted  in  all  the  myfleries  of  religion.  They  had  aUo  ac- 
cefs  to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worlliip,  and  were  autho- 
rifcd  to  vote  in  the  ecclefinflical  aflcmblies.  They 
were  thus  called  in  contradiftin<5tion  to  the  catechumens, 
who  had  not  been  baptized,  and  were  debarred  from 
thefe  privileges. 

BEL  10  (anc. geog.), a  river  of  Lonfitania, called  other- 
wife  Z./;/;if<//,  Lhiiecu,  Limitis,  and  Lethe  or  the  River 
of  Oblivion  :  the  boundary  of  tlie  cxpediti'inof  Decimus 
Brutns.  The  foldicrs  refudng  out  of  fuperllition  to 
crofs,  he  fnatclied  an  cnfign  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bearer,  and  paffed  over,  by  which  his  army  was  encou- 
raged to  follow  (Livy).  He  was  the  firft  Roman  who 
ever  proceed  fo  far,  and  ventured  to  crofs.  The 
reafon  of  the  appellation,  according  to  Sirabo,  is,  that 
in  a  military  expedition  a  fedition  arifing  between  the 
Ccltici  and  Turduli  after  crofting  that  river,  in  which 
the  general  was  (lain,  they  remained  difperfed  there  ;. 
and  from  this  circumftance  it  came  to  be  called  the  Ri- 
ver of  Leths  or  Oblivion.  Now  called  FA  Lima,  in  Por- 
tugal, running  wcftward  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  fouthi 
of  the  Minho. 

BELISARIUS,  general  of  tlic  empcrctr  Jiiftinian'3 

army. 
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Bcl^raritts,  army,  who  overthrew  the  Perfians  in  the  Eaft,  the 
i^ell^  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy.  See  Rome. 
''"^  Bat  after  all  his  great  exploits,  he  was  falfely  accufed 
of  aconfpiracy  againfl;  the  emperor.  The  real  confpi- 
rators  had  been  detefted  and  feized,  with  daggers  hid- 
den under  their  garments.  One  of  them  died  by  his 
own  hand,  and  the  other  was  dragged  from  the  fanc- 
tiiary.  Pre/Ted  by  remorfe,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes 
of  fafety,  he  accufed  two  ofEcers  of  the  houfehold  of 
Belifarius ;  and  torture  forced  them  to  declare  that 
they  had  aifted  according  to  the  fecret  inflrudions  of 
their  patron.  Poflerity  will  not  haflily  believe,  that  an 
hero  who  in  the  vigour  of  life  had  difdained  the  faireft 
offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  fliould  ftoop  to  the 
murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expeiSt  to 
furvive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly  ;  but 
flight  muft  have  been  fupported  by  rebellion,  and  he 
had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Belifarius 
appeared  before  the  council  with  lefs  fear  than  indig- 
nation :  after  40  years  fervice,  the  emperor  had  pre- 
judged his  guilt;  and  injuftice  was  fandtified  by  the 
prefence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of 
Belifarius  was  gracioufly  fpared  :  but  his  fortunes  were 
fequeftered  ;  and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prifoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length 
his  innocence  was  acknowledged  ;  his  freedom  and  ho- 
nors were  reflored ;  and  death,  which  might  be  ha- 
ftened  by  refentment  and  grief,  removed  him  from  the 
world  about  eight  months  after  his  deliverance.  That 
he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to 
beg  his  bread,  "  Give  a  penny  to  Belifarius  the  gene- 
ral 1"  is  a  fiftion  of  later  times  ;  which  has  obtained 
credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  (Irange  example  of  the 
viciflitudes  of  fortune. — The  fource  of  this  idle  fable 
may  be  derived  from  a  mifcellaneous  work  of  the  12th 
century,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tzetzes,  a  monk.  He 
relates  the  blindnefs  and  beggary  of  Belifarius  in  ten 
vulgar  or  political  verfes  (Chiliad  iii.  N°8S.  339 — 348. 
in  Corp.  Poet.  Grsec.  torn.  ii.  311). 

EitT&ijUa  ^uXfVcv  «f«Tfflv  sjSoaTui  /ii\ia 
htXt^etfia  o^cXov    (Tots  ta)  ycctTHXrtTX 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy 
with  the  language  and  manufcripts  of  Greece  ;  repeat- 
ed before  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  Crinitus, 
Pontanus,  and  Volaterranus  ;  attacked  by  Alciat  for 
the  honour  of  the  law,  and  defended  by  Baronius 
(A.  D.  561.  N°2,  &c.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church. 
Yet  Tzetzes  himfelf  had  read  in  other  chronicles,  that 
Belifarius  did  not  lofe  his  fight,  and  that  he  recovered 
his  fame  and  fortunes. — The  flatue  in  the  Villa  Borg- 
hefe  at  Rome,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  an  open  hand, 
which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belifarius,  may  be  afcribcd 
with  more  dignify  to  Auguflus  in  the  afl  of  propitia- 
ting Nemefis  {IVkkehiaii,  ////?.  de  l^ Art,  tom.  iii. 
p.  266.).  "  Ex  nofturno  vifu  etiam  ftipem,  quotannis, 
die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manuna  affes 
porrigentihus  prebens"  [Siieton.hi  Aug.  c.  91.) 

BELL,  a  well  known  machine  ranked  by  muficians 
among  the  mufical  inftruments  of  percufiion. 

The  conftituent  parts  of  a  bell  are  the  body  or  barrel, 
the  clapper  on  the  infide,and  theear  or  c/w;.'o;;  by  which 
it  hangs  to  a  large  beam  of  wood.  The  matter  of 
yhich  it  is  ufually  made  is  a  compohtiou  called  bell- 
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metal.     The  thicknefs  of  a  bell's  edges  is  ufually  -J^      Bell. 
of  the  diameter,  and  its  height  12  times  it  thicknefs.  '~~^'~' 
The  bell-founders  have  adiapafon,  or  bell-fcale,  where- 
with they  meafurethe  fize,  thicknefs,  weigh,  and  tone, 
of  their  bells.     For  their  method  of  cafling  bells,  fee 

FoUNDERY. 

The  found  of  a  bell  is  conjeftured  to  confifl:  in  a  vi- 
bratory motion  of  its  parts,  m.uch  like  thatof  a  mufi- 
cal chord.  The  ftroke  of  the  clapper  mufl  neceflarily 
change  the  figure  of  the  bell,  and  of  a  round  make  it 
oval ;  but  the  metal  having  a  great  degree  of  elaftici- 
ty,  that  part  will  return  back  again  which  the  ftroke 
drove  fartheft  off  from  the  centre,  and  that  even  fome 
fmall  matter  nearer  the  centre  than  before;  fo  that  the 
two  parts  which  before  were  extremes  of  the  longeft 
diameter,  do  then  become  thofe  of  the  fliorteft ;  and 
thus  the  external  furface  of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate 
changes  of  figure,  and  by  that  means  gives  that  tremu- 
lous motion  to  the  air  in  which  the  found  confifts. 
M.  Perrault  maintains,  that  the  found  of  the  fame  bell 
or  chord  is  a  compound  of  the  founds  of  the  feveral 
parts  thereof,  fo  that  where  the  parts  are  homogene- 
ous, and  the  dimenfions  of  the  figure  uniform,  there  is 
fuch  a  perfedl  mixture  of  all  thefe  founds  as  conftitutes 
one  uniform,  fmooth,  even  found;  and  the  contrary 
circumflances  produce  harflmefs.  Thishe  proves  from 
the  bells  differing  in  tone  according  to  the  part  you 
flrike  ;  and  yet  Itrike  it  any  where,  there  is  a  motion 
of  all  the  parts.  He  therefore  confiders  bells  as  a  com- 
pound of  an  infinite  number  of  rings,  which  accordino- 
to  their  different  dimenfions  have  different  tones,  as 
chords  of  different  lengths  have;  and  when  firuck,  the 
vibrations  of  the  parts  immediately  firuck  determine 
the  tone,  being  fupported  by  a  fufficient  number  of 
confonant  tones  in  the  other  parts. 

Bells  are  obferved  to  be  heard  farther  placed  on  plains 
than  on  hills;  and  flill  farther  in  valleys  than  on  plains: 
the  reafon  of  which  will  not  be  difficult  to  aflign,  if  it 
be  confidered  that  the  higher  the  fonorous  body  is,  the 
rarer  is  its  medium  ;  confequently,  the  lefs  impulfe  it 
receives,  and  the  lefs  proper  vehicle  it  is  to  convey  it 
to  a  diflance. 

Mr  Reamur,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy, 
has  the  following  obfervations  relating  to  the  fliape 
mofl  proper  for  bells,  to  give  them  the  loudefl  and  clear- 
eft  found.  He  obferves,  "  that  as  pots  and  other  vef- 
fels  more  immediately  neceflary  to  the  fervice  of  life 
were  doubtlefs  made  before  bells,  it  probably  happened 
that  the  obferving  thefe  veffels  to  have  a  found  when 
Itnick,  gave  occafion  to  making  bells,  intended  only  for 
found,  in  that  form  ;  but  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  is  the  mo.t  eligible  figure  ;  for  lead,  a  metal 
which  is  in  its  common  ftate  not  at  all  fonorous,  yet 
becomes  greatly  fo  on  its  being  caft  into  a  particular 
form,  and  that  very  different  from  the  common  ihapc 
of  bells.  In  melting  lead  for  the  common  occafions  of 
cafting  in  fmall  quantities,  it  is  ufually  done  in  an  iron 
ladle:  and  as  the  whole  is  feldom  poured  out,  the  re- 
mainder, which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  cools 
into  a  mafs  of  the  fliape  of  that  bottom.  This  is  con- 
fequently a  fcgment  of  a  fphere,  thickeft  in  the  middle, 
and  thinner  towards  the  edges ;  nor  is  the  ladle  any  ne- 
ceifary  part  of  the  operation,  fince  if  a  mafs  of  lead  be 
calt  in  that  form  in  a  mould  of  earth  or  fand,  in  any 
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BeD.  of  thefc  cafes  it  is  found  to  be  very  fonorous.  Now  if 
'  V  '  this  (hapc  alone  can  give  found  to  a  metal  which  in 
other  forms  is  perfettly  mute,  how  much  more  mufl  it 
neccflarily  give  it  to  other  metals  naturally  fonorous 
in  whatever  form  ?  It  fliould  fcera,  that  bells  would 
much  better  perform  their  office  in  this  than  in  any 
other  form  :  and  that  it  mult  particularly  be  a  thing 
of  great  advantage  to  the  fmall  bells  of  common 
houfc-clocks,  which  are  required  to  have  a  flirill  note, 
and  yet  are  not  allowed  any  great  fize."  He  adds, 
"  that  had  our  forefathers  had  opportunities  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  found  of  metal  in  this  lliape,  \vc 
fhould  probably  have  had  all  our  bells  at  prefent  of  this 
form." 

The  ufe  of  bells  is  very  ancient,  as  well  as  extenfive. 
We  find  them  among  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Chrif- 
lians  and  Heathens,  variouily  applied  ;  as  on  the  necks 
of  men,  beafls,  birds,  horfes,  Ihecp :  butchiefly  hung 
in  buildings,  either  religious,  as  in  churches,  temples, 
and  monaftcries;  orcivil,  as  in  houfes,  markets, baths; 
or  military,  as  in  camps  and  frontier  towns. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  ordained,  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  blue  tunic  which  the  high  priefl  wore 
when  he  performed  religious  ceremonies,  fliould  be 
adorned  with  pomegranates  and  gold  bells,  intermixed 
equally  and  at  equal  dillances.  As  to  the  number  of 
the  bells  worn  by  the  high  prieft,  the  fcripture  is  filent ; 
and  authors  are  not  very  well  agreed  :  but  the  facrcd 
hiftorian  has  let  us  into  the  ufe  and  intent  of  them  in 
thefe  words  (Exod.  xxviii.  33 — 35.),  "  And  it  Ihall 
be  upon  Aaron  to  minifter,  and  his  found  fhall  be 
heard  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place  before  the 
Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not." 
The  kings  of  Perha  are  faid  to  have  the  hem  of  their 
robes  adorned  like  the  Jewifh  high  priefls  with  pome- 
granates and  gold  bells.  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Calmct,  with  a  defign  of  giving  notice  that  the  high- 
prieft  was  pafling  by,  that  he  wore  little  bells  on  the 
hem  of  his  robe ;  or  rather  il  was  as  it  were  a  kind  of 
public  notice  that  he  was  going  to  the  famfluary  :  for 
as,  in  the  king  of  Pcrlia's  court,  no  one  was  fufFered 
to  enter  the  apartments  without  giving  notice  thereof 
by  the  found  of  fomething;  fo  the  high  priefl  out  of 
rcfpeJt  to  the  divine  prefence  refuling  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  did,  by  the  found  of  little  bells  faftened  to  the 
bottom  of  liis  robe,  defirc  as  it  were  permifTion  to  en- 
ter, that  the  found  of  the  bells  might  be  heard,  and  he 
not  be  puniflied  with  death  for  an  unmannerly  intru- 
fion.  The  figure  of  thefe  bells  is  not  known  to  us. 
The  prophet  Zachariah  (xiv.  20.)  fpeaks  of  bells  hung 
to  war  horfes.  "  In  that  day  (fays  the  prophet) 
there  (hall  be  on  the  bells  of  horfes,  Holinefs  unto  the 
Lord." 

Among  the  Greeks,  thofe  who  went  the  nightly 
rounds  in  camps  or  garrifons,  carried  with  ihem  a 
little  bell,  which  they  rung  at  each  ccntry-box  to  fee 
that  the  foldicrs  on  watch  were  awake.  A  codono- 
phorus  or  bell-man  alfo  walked  in  funeral  procelTions, 
at  a  diftance  before  the  corpfe,  not  only  to  keep  oftthc 
crowd,  but  to  advcriife  ihe  ftnmsii  dia/is  to  keep  out  of 
the  way,  for  fear  of  being  polluted  by  the  fight,  or  by 
the  funerary  mufic.  The  pried  of  Proferpinc  at  Athens, 
called  hierophantus,  rung  a  bell  to  call  the  people  to 
facrifice. 

There  were  alfo  bcUa  in  the  houfes  of  great  men  to 
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call  up  the  fervants  in  a  morning.     Zonaras  aflTures  us,      BcH. 
that  bells  were  hung  with  whips  on  the  triumphal  cha-  ^"""^ 
riots  of  their  viftorious  generals,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  were  ftill  liable  to  public  juftice. 

Bells  were  put  on  the  necks  of  criminals  going  to 
execution,  that  perfons  might  be  warned  by  the  noife 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  fo  ill  an  omen  as  the  light 
of  the  hangman  or  the  condemned  criminal,  who  was 
devoted  and  jull  going  to  be  facrificed  to  the  dii 
maiies. 

For  bells  on  the  necks  of  brutes,  exprefs  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  Phsedras, — Celfa  cerv'ice  eriiuuns,  Cla- 
runique  collo  ja^lans  tlntiniiabiduyn.  Taking  thefe  bells 
away  was  conflrned  by  the  civil  law,  theft ;  and  if  the 
beall  was  loH  by  this  means,  the  perfon  who  took  a- 
way  the  bells  was  to  make  fatisfailion. 

As  to  the  origin  of  church-bells,  Mr  Whitaker  f  f  Hifl.  of 
obferves.  That  bells  being  ufed,  among  other  purpofes,  Mancbept^ 
by  the  Romans  to  fignify  the  times  of  bathing,  were 
naturally  applied  by  the  Chri/lians  of  Italy  to  denote 
the  hours  of  devotion,  and  fumnion  the  people  to 
church.  The  firll  application  of  them  to  this  purpofc 
is,  by  Polydore,  Virgil  and  others,  afcribed  to  Paix- 
linus  bilhop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  the 
year  400.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  the  name  }icjla  and  cam- 
pan^  were  given  them  ;  the  one  referring  to  the  city, 
the  other  to  the  country.  Though  others  fay  they  took 
the  latter  of  thefe  names,  not  from  their  being  invented 
in  Campania,  but  becaufe  it  was  here  the  manner  of 
hanging  and  balancing  them,  now  in  ufe,  was  firft 
praitifed  ;  at  leaf!  that  they  were  hung  on  the  model  of 
a  fort  of  balance  invenied  or  uftd  in  Campania:  for 
in  Latin  writers  we  find  caiiipana  jiatera,  for  a  fteel- 
yard;  and  in  the  Greek  xa^Trav/^siv,  znA  pondeiare, 
"  to  \veigh."  In  Britain,  bells  were  applied  to  church- 
purpoles  before  the  conclufion  of  the  fevenih  century, 
in  the  monadic  focieties  of  Northumbria,  and  as  early 
as  the  fixth  even  in  thofe  of  Caledonia.  And  they 
were  therefore  ufed  from  the  firfl  credtion  of  parifh- 
churchts  in  Britain. — Thofe  of  France  and  England 
appear  to  have  been  furnilhed  with  feveral  bells.  In 
the  time  of  Clothair  II.  king  of  France,  and  in  the 
year  610,  the  army  of  that  king  was  frighted  from  the 
fiege  of  the  city  of  Sens,  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St 
Stephen's  church.  The  fecond  excerption  of  Egbert, 
about  the  year  750,  which  is  adopted  in  a  French  Ca- 
pitulary of  8or,  commands  every  prieft,  at  the  proper 
hours,  to  found  the  bells  of  his  church,  and  then  to 
go  through  the  facred  offices  to  God.  And  the  coun- 
cil of  Enham,  in  loii,  requires  all  the  muUls  for  fins 
tobe  expended  in  the  reparation  of  the  church,  cloihing 
and  feeding  the  minifler  of  God,  and  the  purchafc. 
of  church-vcftments,  church-books,  and  church-bells. 
Thefc  were  fbmetimes  compofed  of  iron  in  France; 
and  in  England,  as  formerly  at  Rome,  were  frequent- 
ly made  of  brafs.  And  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
there  were  many  call  of  a  large  fize  and  deep  note. 

Ingulphus  mentions,  that  Turketulus  abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  who  died  about  the  year  870,  gave  a  great  bell 
to  the  church  of  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Ciilh- 
lac ;  and  afterwards  fix  others,  viz.  two  which  he  call- 
ed Bartholo7>ie-w  and  Bettel'ni,  two  called  Turketul 
and  Tatwin,  and  two  named  Pcga  or  Bega,  all  which 
rang  together  ;  the  fame  author  fays,  No»  erat  tunc 
tanta  confonantia  campanarum  in  tota  Auglia.    Not 
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Bell,  long  after.  Kinfeus,  archbifliop  of  York,  gave  two 
■  ^'""^  great  bells  to  the  chnrch  oi  St  John  at  Beverly,  and 
at  the  fame  time  provided  that  other  churches  in  his 
diocefe  fhoLild  be  fLirniCied  with  bells.  Mention  is 
made  by  St  Aldhcm,  and  William  of  Malmefbary,  of 
bells  given  by  St  Dimftan  to  the  churches  in  the  weft. 
The  number  of  bells  in  every  church  gave  occafion  to 
the  curious  and  fingular  piece  of  architediire  in  the 
campanile  or  bell  tower;  an  addition  which  is  more 
fiifceptible  of  the  grander  beauties  of  architeifture  than 
any  other  part  of  the  edifice,  and  is  generally  there- 
fore the  principle  or  rudiments  of  it.  It  was  the  con- 
itant  appendage  to  every  parifh-church  of  the  Saxons, 
and  is  adually  mentioned  as  fach  in  the  laws  of  A- 
thelftan. 

The  Greek  Chriftians  are  ufually  faid  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  bells  till  the  ninth  century,  when 
their  conftruclion  was  firll  taught  them  by  a  Venetian. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  true  that  the  ufe  of  bells  was  entirely 
unknown  in  the  ancient  ealtern  churches,  and  that  they 
called  the  people  to  church,  as  at  prefent,  with  wooden 
mallets.  Leo  AUatius,  in  his  diifertation  on  the  Greek 
temples,  proves  the  contrary  from  feveral  ancient  writ- 
ers. It  is  his  opinion,  that  bells  firlt  began  to  be  dif- 
ufed  among  them  after  the  taking  of  Conftancinople 
by  the  Turks ;  who,  it  fcems  prohibited  them,  left 
their  found  Ihould  difturb  the  repofe  of  fouls,  which, 
according  to  them,  wander  in  the  air.  He  adds,  that 
they  ftill  retain  the  ufe  of  bells  in  places  remote  from 
the  intercourfe  of  the  Turks  ;  particularly,  very  ancient 
ones  in  Mount  Aihos,  F.  Simon  thinks  the  Turks 
proJiibited  the  Chriftians  the  ufe  of  bells,  rather  out  of 
political  than  religious  reafons  ;  inafmuch  as  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  migh  ferve  as  a  fignal  for  the  execution  of 
revolts,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  monafteries  we  find  fix  kinds  of  bells 
enumerated  by  Durandus,  viz.  S^ui//a,  rung  in  the 
refeftory;  cymbalum,  in  thccloifter;  nola,  in  the  choir; 
fiolula  or  diipla,  in  the  clock  ;  ca??ipana,  in  the  fteeplc  ; 
zwAfignujii  in  the  tower.  Belethus  has  much  the  fame  ; 
only  that  ior  fqrdl la  he  puts  tintlrmahulum,  and  places 
ihtca)npa7ia\n  the  tower,  and campanella  in  the  cloifter. 
Others  pi  ace  the//;i/;;.'«rt^///«;;;r  or  iunnolum  intherefec- 
tory  or  dormitory  ;  and  add  another  bell  called  corr't- 
giuncula,  rung  at  the  time  of  giving  difcipline,  to  call 
the  monks  to  be  flogged.  The  cyj)ibalum  is  fometimes 
alio  faid  to  have  been  rung  in  the  cloifter,  to  call  the 
monks  to  meat. 

In  the  funeral  monuments  of  Wecver,  arc  the  follow- 
ing particulars  relating  to  bells:  Bells  had  frequently 
tliefcinfcriptionson  thern  : 

"  Fiinera  plango,  Fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pungOy 
"  Excito  lenti/s,  Dijfipo  veittos,  Faco  crumtos. 

"  In  the  Little  Sanctuary  at  Wcftminfter  King  Ed- 
ward III.  erefted  a  clochier,  and  placed  therein  three 
bells  for  the  ufe  of  St  Stephen's  chapel  :  about  the 
biggeft  of  them  were  call  in  the  metal  thefe  words  : 

"  King  Edward  made  mee  thirtie  thoufand  weight  and  three. 
"  Take  me  down  and  wey  me,  and  more  you  Ihall  fynd  mee. 

"  But  thefe  bells  being  to  betaken  down  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  one  writes  underneath  with  a  coale : 

"  But  Henry  the  eight 

"  Will  bait  me  of  my  weight."         Ibid.  492. 
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This  lad  diftich  alludes  to  a  faft  mentioned  by  Stow  "Bell. 
in  hi-s  furvey  of  London,  ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  *"" — >^ 
to  wit,  that  near  to  St  Paul's  fchool  flood  a  clochier, 
in  which  were  four  bells  called  Jefus'i  bills,  the  greatefl 
in  all  England,  againft  which  Sir  Miles  Partridge  flaked 
an  hundred  pounds,  and  won  them  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
at  a  caft  of  dice.  Neverthelefs  it  appears  that  abroad 
there  are  bells  of  greater  magnitude.  In  the  fteeple  of 
the  great  church  at  Roan  in  Normandy  is  a  bell  wit^ 
this  infcription; 

Jefuis  George  de  ^mbois, 
Qui  trente  ci?ique  ?7iille  poist 
Mes  lui  qui  vie pefera, 
Trente  Jix  mi/le  troucra. 

I  am  George  of  Ambois, 

Thirtie  five  thoufand  in  pois  : 

But  he  that  fliall  weigh  me, 

Thirtie  fix  thoufand  Ihall  find  me.        Ibid. 

And  it  is  a  common  tradition  that  the  bells  of  King's- 
college  chapel,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  were 
taken  by  Henry  V.  from  fomc  church  in  France,  after 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  They  were  taken  down 
fome  years  ago,  and  fold  to  Phelps  the  bell-founder  in 
White-Chapel,  who  melted  them  down. 

The  ufes  of  bells  were  fummed  up  in  the  following 
diftich,  as  well  as  that  firft  abovementioncd  : 

Laudo  Deiim  verum,  plebeni  voco,  conjugo  clerum, 
DefuiiBos  ploro,  pejisvi  jugo,  fejia  dscoro. 

Matthew  Paris  obferves,  that  anciently  the  ufe  of 
bells  was  prohibited  in  time  of  mourning ;  though  at 
prefent  they  make  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of 
mourning.  Mabillon  adds,  that  it  was  an  ancient  cuf- 
tom  to  ring  the  bells  for  perfons  about  to  expire,  to 
advertife  the  people  to  pray  for  them  ;  whence  our  paf- 
fing-bells.  The  pafling-bell,  indeed,  was  anciently 
rung  for  two  purpofes  :  one,  to  befpeak  the  prayers  of 
all  good  Chriftians  for  a  fo.d  juft  departing:  the  other, 
to  drive  away  the  evil  fpirits  who  ftood  at  the  bed's 
foot,  and  about  the  houfc,  rcadj*'  to  fcize  their  prey, 
or  at  leaft  to  moleft  and  terrify  the  foul  in  its  paflage: 
but  by  the  ringing  of  that  bell  (for  Di.iandus  informs 
us,  evil  fpirits  are  much  afraid  of  beils),  they  were 
kept  aloof;  and  the  foul,  like  a  hunted  hare,  gained 
the  ftart,  or  had  what  is  by  fportfmen  called  law. 
Hence,  perhaps,  exclufive  of  the  additional  labour, 
was  occafioned  the  high  price  demanded  for  tolling  the 
greateft  bell  of  the  church;  for,  that  being  louder, 
the  evil  fpirits  muft  go  farther  off  to  be  clear  of  its 
found,  by  which  the  poor  foul  got  fo  much  more  the 
ftart  of  thetn  :  befides,  being  heard  farther  off,  it 
would  likewife  procure  the  dying  man  a  greater  num- 
ber of  prayers.  This  diflike  of  fpirits  to  bells  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Golden  Legend,  by  W.  de  Worde.  "  It 
is  faid,  the  evill  fpirytes  that  ben  in  the  regycn  of 
thayre,  doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  belles  ron- 
gen  :  and  tliis  is  the  caufc  why  the  belles  ben  rongen 
whan  it  thondreth,  and  whan  great  tcmpefte  and  out- 
rages of  wether  happen,  to  the  ende  that  the  feinds 
and  wycked  fpirytes  fliold  be  abafhed  and  flee,  and 
ceafe  of  the  movynge  of  tempefte."  Lobineau  ob- 
ferves, that  the  cuftom  of  ringing  bells,  at  ihc  ap- 
proach  of  thunder,  is  of  fome  antiquity ;  but  that 
the   defign  was  not  fo  much  to  ftiake  the  air,  and  fo 
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TlcU.      diflipate  the  thunder,  as  to  call  the  people  to  church, 
' — V— '  to  pray  that  the  pariih  might  be  prefsrved  from  that 
terrible  meteor. 

la  the  times  of  Popery,  bells  %vere  baptized  and 
anointed  tleo  c/;r)i/t/iatiJ :  they  were  exorcifed,  and 
blefTed  by  the  biihop  ;  from  a  belief,  that,  when  tiiefe 
ceremonies  were  performed,  they  had  power  to  drive 
the  devil  out  of  the  air,  to  cslra  tempers,  to  exiinguilh 
fire,  and  to  recreate  even  the  dead.  The  ricual  for 
tbcfc  ceremonies  is  contained  in  the  Roman  ponti- 
fical ;  and  it  was  ufual  in  their  baptifm  to  give  to  bells 
the  name  of  fomc  faint.  In  Chauncy's  hiuory  of 
Hertfordfliirc,  page  58  3,  is  a  relation  of  the  baptifm 
of  a  fet  of  bells  in  Italy  with  great  ceremony,  a  Ihort 
time  before  the  writing  that  book.  The  bells  of  tke 
pariih  church  of  Winnington  in  Bedfordfliirc  had  their 
names  call  about  the  verge  of  every  one  in  particular, 
with  thefe  rhiming  hexameters: 

Nomina  Campanis  hac  tad'tta  funt  quoque  noflris. 

1.  Hot  fignumPetri pulfatur  now'ine  Chrijli. 

2.  Nomtn  Magdalene  cainpana  Jonat  melode. 

3.  Sit  nomen  Domini  benedi(lu7Jt  femper  in  eun. 

4.  Mil  fa  Raphaelis  fitiat  auribus  hnmanuelis. 

5.  Sum  Rofa pulfata  ?>iundique  Maria  vocata. 

Weev.  Fun.  12. 

Byanoldchartulary,  once  in  the  poirefTion  of  Weever 
the  antiquary,  it  appears  that  the  bells  in  the  priory  of 
Little  Dunmow  in  Eflex  were,  anno  1 501,  new  call, 
and  baptized  by  the  following  names : 

Prima  in  honort  Sandi  Mickailii  Archangeli, 
Stcuv.da  iji  konore  S.  Johannis  Evangelijli. 
Tertia  in  honon  S.  Johannis  Baptijii. 
Quarta  in  hotiore  A^umptionit  beatit  jyiariit. 
Qinta  In  honorcfanhi  Trinitatis,et  omnium  fanCior urn. 

The  bells  of  Ofney  abbey  near  Oxford  were  very 
famous;  their  fcveral  names  were  Douce,  Clement, 
Auftin,  Hauteder  [potius  Hautclcri),  Gabriel,  and 
John. 

Nankin  in  China  was  anciently  famous  for  the  large- 
nefs  of  its  bells;  but  their  enormous  weight  brought 
down  the  tower,  the  whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and 
the  bells  have  ever  lain  on  the  ground.  One  of  thefe 
bells  is  near  12  Englilh  feet  high,  the  diameter  ftven 
and  an  half,  and  its  circumference  23  ;  its  figure  almofl; 
.tyliudrjc,  except  for  a  fwelling  in  the  middle  ;  and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  metal  about  the  edges  fcven  inches. 
From  the  dimenfions  of  this  bell,  its  weight  is  comput- 
ed at  50,000  pounds,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
weisjht  of  that  of  Erfort,  faid  by  Father  Kircher  to  be 
thegreateft  bell  in  the  world.  Thefe  bells  were  cart 
by  the  firft  emperor  of  the  preceding  dynafty,  about 
300  years  ago.  Theyhavceach  their  name;  the  hanger 
(tchaiii),  the  eater  (che),  the  fleeper  (choui),  the  will 
^fi).  Father  le  Compteadds,  that  there  arc  feven  other 
bells  in  Pckin,  cart  in  the  reign  of  Youlo,  each  of 
■which  weighs  1 20,coo  pounds.  But  the  founds  even 
«f  their  biggeft  bells  arc  very  poor;  being  ftruck  with 
t  wooden  in  lieu  of  an  iron  clapper. 

The  pradicc  of  ringing  bells  in  change,  or  regular 
f  eals,  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  England  j  whence  Bri- 
tain has  been  termed  the  ringing  ijland.  The  cuP.om 
fccr:  to  have  commcaccd  in  the  lime  of  the  Saxcms, 
Vol.  hi. 


and  was  comiron  before  the  conqueft.  The  ringing  of  ii«H. 
bells,  though  a  recreation  chieriy  of  the  lower  fort,  is  ^""YTT" 
in  itfelf  not  incurious.  The  tolling  a  bell  is  nothing  ^^'^^  ' 
more  than  the  producing  a  found  by  a  firokc  of  the  Muf,e, 
clapper  againft  the  fide  of  the  bell,  the  bell  iifelf  being  Vol.  IV, 
in  a  pendant  pofition  and  at  rcfl.  In  ringing,  the  bell,  p.  li^- 
by  means  of  a  wheel  and  a  rope,  is  elevated  to  a  per- 
pendicular; in  its  nioiiou  to  this  iituation  the  clapper 
flrikes  forcibly  on  one  fide,  and  in  its  return  downwards 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  bell,  producing  at  each  ftroke 
a  found.  There  are  in  London  fcveral  focieties  of  ring- 
ers, particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  College 
Youths  :  of  this  it  is  faid  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  was,  in  his  youth- 
ful days,  a  member  ;  and  in  the  life  of  this  learned  and 
upright  judge,  written  by  Bilhop  Burnet,  fomc  facts 
are  mentioned  whidi  favour  this  relation.  In  England 
the  practice  of  ringing  is  reduced  to  a  fciencc,  and 
peals  have  been  conipofed  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
inventors.  Some  of  the  nioft  celebrated  peals  now 
known  were  compofcd  about  50  years  ago  by  one  Pa- 
trick. This  man  was  a  makrr  of  barometers:  in  his 
advertifements  he  ftyled  liinifcif  Torr/ct///'*?;/  Operator, 
from  Torricelii,  who  invented  inllruments  of  this  kind. 
In  the  year  1684,  one  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  the  city 
of  Glouceller,  brought  the  art  oi  bell-founding  to  great 
perfe(5tion.  His  dcfcendants  in  (ucceffion  have  conti- 
nued the  bufinefs  of  caAing  bells;  and  by  a  lift  pub- 
lifhcd  by  them  it  appears.  That  at  Lady-day  1774  the 
family,  in  peals  and  odd  bells,  had  cafl  to  the  amount 
of  3594.  The  peals  of  St  Dunftan's  in  the  Eaft,  and 
St  Bride's,  London,  and  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields 
Weltminller,  are  in  the  number. 

The  mufic  of  bells  is  altogether  melody ;  but  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  it  confifts  in  the  variety  of  inter- 
changes, and  the  various  fucceliion  and  general  predo- 
minance of  the  confonances  in  the  found  produced. 
Mufical  authors  ftem  to  have  written  but  little  upou 
this  fubjefl. 

EliBrical  Bells  are  ufed  in  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ing experiments  by  Eledricians.  The  apparatus,  which 
is  originally  of  German  invention,  conlifts  of  three 
fmall  bells  fufpcnded  from  a  narrow  plate  of  metal; 
the  two  outermoft  by  chains,  and  that  in  the  middle, 
from  which  a  chain  paflcs  to  the  floor,  by  a  filken 
ftring.  Two  fmall  knobs  of  brafs  are  alfo  hung  by 
filken  firings,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bell  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  ferve  for  clappers.  When  this  apparatus 
is  connefted  with  an  eleClrified  conduflor,  the  outer- 
moft  bells  fufpended  by  the  ehains  will  be  charged,  at- 
tradt  the  clappers,  and  be  ftriick  by  them.  The  clap- 
pers becoming  clc«flrified  likewife  will  be  repelled  by 
thefe  bells,  and  attraftcd  by  the  middle  bell,  and  dif- 
charge  themfelves  upon  it  by  means  of  the  chain  ex- 
tending- to  the  floor.  After  this  they  will  be  again 
aitraded  to  the  outermoft  bells  ;  and  thus  by  firiking 
the  bells  alternately,  occafion  a  ringing,  which  may 
be  continued  at  pleafure.  Flafhcs  oflight  will  be  fcen 
in  the  dark  between  the  bells  and  clappers  j  and  if  the 
clccbihcaiion  be  fircng,  the  difcharge  will  be  made 
without  aiflual  coniad,  and  the  ringing  will  ceal'c. 
An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  conneiflcd  with  one  of 
thofc  conductors  that  arc«re^ed  for  fccuring  buildings 
from  lightning,  will  fcrvc  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach and  railage  of  an  clcflrical  cloud. 
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BelL' Animal.     See  Animalcule,  n°  24- 

BELL-Metal.     See  Chemistry-/'/^^x. 

Bell,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  glafs  veflel  placed 
over  fome  matter  in  a  Hate  of  exhalation,  eiiher  to 
coUeft  the  vapour  or  gather  the  flowers.  Chemical 
bells  are  a  fort  of  receptacles  chiefly  ufed  in  preparing 
the  oil  or  fpirit  of  fulphur,  for  gathering  and  conden- 
jfing  fumes  into  a  liquor. 

Diving-BELL.     See  Diving. 

BEL'L-Foundcry.     See  Foundery. 

BELi.-Flotuer,  in  botany.     See  Campanula. 

BELL-Weed,  in  botany.     SccJacea. 

BELLA  (Stefano  de  la),  a  niofl;  eminent  engra- 
ver, was  born  at  Florence,  A.  D.  1610.  His  father 
■was  a  goldfmith;  and  he  himftlf  began  to  work  at  iiis 
father's  biifmefs.  But  whilfl  he  was  learning  to  draw, 
in  order  to  perfcd  himfelf  in  that  proftffion,  fome  of 
the  prints  of  Callot  fell  by  accident  into  his  hands  ; 
with  which  he  was  fo  delighted,  that  he  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  engraving; 
and  he  became  the  difciple  of  Canta  Gallina,  who  was 
alfo  the  inftruvlor  of  Callot.  De  la  Bella  at  firft  imi- 
tated the  manner  of  Callot.  His  abilities  foon  began 
to  manlfeft  themfelvcs;  and  as  by  degrees  he  acquired 
a  facility  in  the  handling  of  the  point,  he  quitted  the 
flyle  in  which  he  only  ihone  as  an  imitator,  and  adopt- 
ed one  entirely  his  own,  wliich  in  freedom  and  fpirit 
is  faid  even  to  have  furpafTed  that  of  his  fellow  difciple. 
He  went  to  Paris  A.  D.  1642,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Ifrael  Silvellre,  then  newly  returned 
from  Rome  ;  and  he  was  much  employed  by  Henriete 
the  uncle  of  Silveflre.  Some  time  after.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  eno-aoed  him  to  jro  to  Arras  and  make  draw- 
ings  of  the  fiege  and  taking  of  that  town  by  the  royal 
army  ;  which  drawings  he  engraved  at  his  return.  He 
alfo  went  to  Holland,  where  it  is  reported,  he  faw 
ibme  of  the  prints  ofRembrant  Gerretfz,  and  attempt- 
ed to  imitate  them  ;  but  finding  he  did  not  fucceed  to 
his  expectations,  he  dropped  that  defign,  and  conti- 
nued to  parfue  his  own  uiinner,  as  moll  fuitable  to  liis 
genius.  After  abiding  fome  conliderable  time  at  Pa- 
ris, his  family  aliairs  obliged  him  to  return  to  Florence  ; 
■where  he  obtained  a  penfion  from  the  Great  Duke, 
and  was  appointed  to  inflruft  the  prince  Cofmus  his 
fon  in  the  art  of  defign.  Being  fubjecb  to  violent 
pTins  in  the  head,  his  life  was  rendered  very  uncom- 
fortable by  this  cruel  diforder,  which  at  lall  pat  an 
end  to  it  A.  D.  1664,  when  he  was  only  54  years  of 
age.  De  la  Belli  drew  very  corrcftly,  and  with  great 
tafte.  His  works  manifell  much  genius  and  vail  fer- 
fility  of  invention.  The  fire  and  animation  which 
appears  in  them  compcnfates  for  their  flightnefs;  and 
xve  m".y  reafonably  expei51  to  find  them  flight  when  we 
are  told  tliai  he  engraved  1400  platfs. 

BELLAC,  a  town  of  La  Marche  in  France,  fituat- 
ed  on  tlie  little  river  Union.  It  contains  about  770 
lioufcs,  and  3000  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  i.  14.  N. 
Lat.  46.  4. 

BELLADONA,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecics  of  Atropa.     See  Atropa. 

BELLAI  (William  du),  lord  of  Langey,  a  French 
general,  whofignalizcd  himfelf  in  the  ftrvicc  of  Fran- 
cis L  He  was  alfo  an  able  negociator,  fo  that  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  Langey's  pen  had 
lought  more  agaiiiA  him  than  all  the  lances  iu  France." 


He  was  fent  to  Piedmont  in  quality  of  viceroy,  where  Belial, 
he  took  feveral  towns  from  the  Irapcrialifls.  His  ad-  Eellarmin, 
drefs  in  penetrating  into  the  enemy's  defigns  was  fur-  '  "^ 
prifmg.  In  this  he  fpared  no  expence,  and  thereby 
had  intelligence  of  the  mofl  fccret  councils  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  generals.  He  was  extremely  aftive  in 
influencing  fome  of  the  univerfities  of  France  to  give 
their  judgment  agreeable  to  the  defires  of  Henry  VIIL 
king  of  England,  when  this  prince  wanted  to  divorce 
his  queen,  in  order  to  marry  Anne  Bullen.  It  was 
then  the  interefl  of  France  to  favour  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  this  particular,  it  being  an  affront  to  the  em- 
peror, and  a  gratification  to  Henry,  which  might  ferve 
to  form  a  Uriel  alliance  between  him  and  Francis  I. 
He  was  fent  feveral  times  into  Germany  to  the  princes 
of  the  Proteflant  league,  and  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of 
learning,  having  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  ge- 
nius as  a  writer.  He  compofed  feveral  works  ;  the 
mofl  remarkable  of  which  was,  the  Hiflory  of  his 
Own  Tim.cs,  in  Latin  ;  divided  into  ogdoades,  that  is, 
feveral  pans,  each  confifling  of  eight  books;  mofl  of 
which,  however,  have  been  lofl.  When  Langey  was 
in  Piedmont  in  1542  he  had  fome  remsrkable  intelli- 
gence which  he  was  defirous  himfelf  to  communicate 
to  the  king,  and  being  very  infirm,  he  ordered  a  litter 
for  his  conveyance;  but  after  having  paffed  the  moun- 
tain of  Tarara,  between  Lyons  and  Roan,  he  found 
himfelf  fo  extremely  bad  at  St  Saphorin  that  lie  was 
obliged  to  flop  there,  where  he  died  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  1543.  K^  ^v-'s  buried  in  the  church 
of  Mans,  and  a  noble  monument  was  eredled  to  his 
memory. 

BELLARMIN  (Robert).,  an  Italian  Jefuit,  one  of 
the  beft  controverlial  writers  of  his  time.  In  1576  he 
read  leftures  at  Rome  on  controvcrfies;  which  he  did 
with  fuch  applaufe,  that  Sixtus  V.  fending  a  legate  into 
France  in  1590,  appointed  him  as  a  divine,  in  cafe  any 
difptue  in  religion  Ihould  happen  to  be  difcuffed.  He 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  i-aifed  liicccfTively  to  dif- 
ferent offices,  till  at  laft,  in  1599,  he  was  honoured 
witli  a  cardinal's  hat;  to  accept  of  which  dignity,  it  is 
faid,  they  were  obliged  to  force  him  by  the  tlireatsof 
an  anathema.  It  is  certain,  that  no  Jefuit  ever  did 
greater  honour  to  his  order  than  he  ;  and  that  no  author 
ever  defended  the  caufe  of  the  Romidi  church  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  of  the  pope  in  particular,  to  more  advan- 
tage. The  Proteflants  have  owned  this  fufliciently : 
for  during  the  fpace  of  50  years,  there  was  fcarcely 
any  confidcrable  divine  among  them  who  did  not  fix 
upon  this  author  for  the  fubjedt  of  his  books  of  con- 
troverfy.  Notwithflanding  the  zeal  with  which  this 
Jefuit  maintained  the  power  of  the  pope  over  the  tem- 
porality of  kings,  he  difplcafcd  Sixtus  V.  in  his  work 
Df  Romaiio  I'ontifici,  by  not  infifliiig  that  the  power 
which  Jefus  Chrift  gave  to  his  vicegerent  was  direft, 
but  only  indireft ;  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  it 
put  into  the  index  of  the  inqnifition,  though  it  was 
afterwards  removed.  He  left  at  his  death,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  one  half  of  his  foul,  and  to  Jefus  Chrifl 
the  other. — Bellarmin  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  chaflity  and  temperance,  and  remarkable  for  bis 
patience.  His  ftature  was  low,  and  his  mien  very 
indifferent;  but  the  excellence  of  his  genius  might  be 
difcovcrcd  from  ilie  traces  of  his  countenance.     He 
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B-;lh:rii    exprefTed  IiirDfclf  with  great  pcrfpiculty ;  and  the  words 
II         which  he  firft  made  ufe  of  to  explain  his  thoughts  were 
Eellegifde.  generally  (o  proper,  that  there  appeared  no  ralurc  in  his 
writings. 

BELLATRIX,  in  aftronomy,  a  niddy  glittering 
Hsr  of  the  fecond  magniiude,  in  the  left  fhoulder  of  O- 
rion.  It  takes  its  name  from  bdlum,  asbein^  anciently 
fuppofed  to  hive  a  great  indiicnce  in  kindling  wars, 
and  forming  warriors.  Its  longitude,  according  to  He- 
vcliiis,  for  the  year  1700,  was  16°  47'  20"  -,  and  its  la- 
titude fouthward  16^  52'  II*. 

BELLCLARE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Connaught,  and  county  of  Sligo.  W.  Long.  9.  5. 
N.  Lat.  53.  56. 

BELLE,  a  town  of  the  Frencli  Netherlands,  feated 
in  E.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  4J. 

BELLEAU  (Remi),  a  French  poet,  born  at  No- 
gent  le  Rotrou,  in  the  territory  of  Parchc,  and  province 
of  Orleanois.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  Renatiis  of 
Lorrain,  marquis  of  Elbcuf,  general  of  the  French  gal- 
leys ;  and  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  in 
1557.  This  prince  highly  efteemed  Bellean  for  his 
courage  ;  and  having  alfo  a  high  opinion  of  his  genius 
and  abilities,  entnilled  him  with  the  education  of  his 
fon  Charles  of  Lorrain.  Belleau  was  one  of  the  fcven 
poets  of  his  time  who  were  denominated  the  French- 
Pleiades.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces;  and  tranflated  the 
odes  of  Anacreon  into  the  French  language,  but  in  this 
he  is  thought  not  to  have  prefervedall  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  original.  His  paftoral  pieces  are  in  greateft 
cf^ecm.  His  verfes  in  that  way  (according  to  his  eu- 
logifts)  arc  exprelTed  with  fuch  beauty  and  (implicity, 
that  they  feem  to  be  a  living  picture  of  what  they  de- 
fcribe.  He  alfo  wrote  an  excellent  poem  on  the  na- 
ture and  ditFerence  of  precious  f.ones,  which  by  fomc 
has  been  reputed  his  befl  performance.  Belleau  died 
at  Paris,  in  the  family  of  the  duke  d'Elbeuf,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1577.  He  was  interred  in  the  church 
De  Peres  Auguflines,  near  the  Pont-ncuf:  feveral  cu- 
logiums  were  made  to  his  memory. 

BELLEFOREST  (Francis  de),  a  French  author, 
born  in  the  province  of  G.iienne,  in  1530.  He  was 
but  feven  years  of  age  when  he  loft  his  father  ;  and  iiis 
mother  was  left  in  poor  circumftances,  but  fhc  contri- 
buted all  in  her  power  to  his  education.  He  was  fup- 
ported  fomc  years  by  the  queen  of  Navarre,  fifter  to 
Francis  I.  Some  time  after  he  went  10  flndy  at  Bour- 
deaiix  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Toiihiufe  ;  and  at  laft 
to  Paris,  where  he  got  acquainted  with  feveral  men  pf 
learning,  and  was  honoured  with  ihefriendfliip  of  many 
perfons  of  quality.  He  wrote,  i.  A  hiftory  of  the 
nine  Charles's  of  France  ;  2.  Annotations  on  the  books 
of  St  Auguftin  ;  3.  An  univerfal  hiftory  of  the  world  ; 
4.  The  chronicles  of  Nicholas  Gillet,  augmented  ;  5.  An 
univerfal  cofmography  ;  6.  Annals,  or  a  general  hi- 
ftory of  France  :  and  many  other  works.  In  (hort,  he 
fupportcd  his  family  by  writing  books  on  whatever 
fubjeft  was  propofed  to  him  by  ihc  bookfcllers,  ac- 
cording to  the  tafte  of  the  public.  He  died  in  1583. 
BELLEGARDE,  a  ftrong  town  of  France  in 
Ro!ifillon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  It  is  an  im- 
portant place  on  account  of  its  being  a  pafTage  to  the 
Fyrenean  msnntains.  E.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 
Bellegaxde,  a  town  of  Burgmidy  in  France,  witk 
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the  title  of  a  duchy.     It  is  feated  on  the  river  Saonc,   Edlciili. 
in  E.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  57. 

BELLEISLE,  and  illmd  of  France,  on  the  coaft  of 
Brittany.  It  is  the  largcft  of  all  the  European  i Hands 
belonging  to  the  French  king,  being  between  12  and 
13  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  a  mixture  of  craggy 
rocks  and  fertile  foil ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  very  poor, 
and  the  only  trade  carried  on  in  it  is  the  curing  ot  pil- 
chards. There  are  three  harbours  in  the  illand,  viz. 
Palais,  Sauzon,  and  Gouiford  ;  every  one  of  which  la- 
bours rnder  fome  capital  cicfed,  either  in  being  expo- 
fed,  fliallow  or  dangerous  in  the  entrance.  It  con- 
tains only  one  little  city  called  Le  Palais,  three  county 
towns,  103  villages,  and  about  5000  inhabitants.  The 
illand  originally  belonged  to  tjic  carl  ol  Cornouaille  ; 
but  was  afterwards  yielded  to  the  king,  who  in  1742 
ere -led  it  into  a  duchy,  in  favours  of  marflial  Belleiik. 
The  town  of  Palais  takes  its  name  from  a  caltle  be- 
longing to  the  duke  de  Btlleille,  which  flood  in  its 
neighbourhood  ;  but  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
citadel  fronting  the  fea,  and  ftrongly  fortified.  Its  for- 
tifications are  compofed  principally  of  hornworks  ;  and 
it  is  provided  with  two  dry  ditches,  the  one  next  the 
counterfcarp,  and  the  other  fo  contrived  as  to  fccure  the 
interior  fortifications.  This  citadel  is  divided  from  the 
largeft  part  of  tlie  town  by  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge  of  communication.  From  the 
other  part  of  the  town,  and  which  is  moft  inhabited, 
it  is  only  divided  by  its  own  fortifications  and  a  glacis. 
In  this  ftate  was  the  ifland  in  1761,  when  an  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  againft  it  by  a  Briiiflt  fleet  under 
the  command  of  commodore  Keppel,  having  on  board 
a  confiderable  land  force  commanded  by  gener.'J  Hodg- 
fon.  The  fleet  failed  from  Spithead  on  the  29th  of 
March,  and  arrived  before  BellciQe  on  the  7ih  of  April. 
The  next  day  it  was  agreed  to  attempt  a  landing  on  the 
fouth-caft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  a  fandy  bay,  near  Loch- 
mana  point.  Here  the  enemy  were  in  poireflion  of  a 
little  fort  ;  they  had  moreover  entrenched  themfclves 
on  a  hill  cxceCTively  fteep,  the  foot  of  which  was  fcar- 
pcd  away.  The  attempt  was  made  in  three  places  witli 
great  refolutioii  ;  but  the  Britifli  were  at  laft  repulfed 
with  the  lofs  of  500  men.  It  was  not  before  the  25tli 
of  April  that  the  weather  allowed  a  fecond  attempt. 
This  was  made  on  a  very  ftrong  place,  where  the  enemy 
were  rather  lefs  attentive,  on  account  of  the  excefllve 
ftcepncfs  and  difficulty  of  climbing  up  the  rocks.  Bc- 
fides  (he  principal  attack,  two  feints  were  made  at  the 
fame  time  to  diftract  the  enemy,  whiift  the  men  of  war 
diredcd  their  fire  with  great  fuccefs  on  the  hilis.  Thefe 
manoeuvres  gave  brigidier-general  Lambert,  with  an 
handful  of  men,  an  opportunity  of  climbing  up  a  very 
fteep  rock  without  moleftction.  This  little  body  formed 
themfclves  in  good  order  without  delay,  and  were  im- 
mediately attacked  by  300  French.  Tiie  Briiiili,  Iiow'- 
evcr,  fuftaincd  this  attack  until  the  whole  corps  of  bri- 
gadier Lambert,  which  had  now  likcwifc  afcended, 
came  to  their  afliftance,  with  whofc  help  they  rcpulftd 
the  enemy.  The  landing  of  all  the  forces  being  foou 
after  made  good,  the  French  were  driven  into  the  town 
of  Palais,  Here  the  chevalier  de  St  Croix  who  com- 
manded them,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  refolvcd 
to  hold  out  to  tlie  laft  extremity;  and  it  was  not  liil 
ihc  7th  June  that  he  capitulated,  and  the  garrifou 
U  2  marched 
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Belleifle,   marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.     The  ifland, 
Bellenden.  however  was  reftored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  con- 

" " '  eluded  in  1763. 

Belleisle,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  flrait  between  the  country  of  the 
Efquimaux,  or  New  Britain,  and  the  north  end  of 
Newfoundland  ;  whence  the  ftraits  take  alfo  the  name 
of  Bdleifle.    W.  Long.  58.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

BELLENDEN,  or  Ballantine,  (William),  a 
Scotch  writer  who  flourilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  was  profellbrof  humanity  or  belles-lettres 
at  Edinburgh,  and  mailer  of  the  requefts  to  James  L  of 
England.  But  the  former  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  only 
nominal,  or  early  given  up,  and  the  latter  alfo  to  have 
confifted  in  the  name  only,  fmce  he  appears  to  have  re- 
iTded  almoft;  conflantly  at  Paris,  where  by  the  favour  of 
his  fovereign  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  eafy  circumftan- 
ces.  There  he  publilhed,  in  1608,  his  Cicero  prhiceps, 
a  fmgular  work  ;  in  which  he  extraded,  from  Cicero's 
writings  detached  paffages,  and  comprifcd  them  into 
one  regular  body,  containing  the  rules  of  monarchical 
government,  with  the  line  of  condudl  to  be  purfucd, 
and  the  virtues  proper  to  be  encouraged,  by  the  Prince 
himfelf :  And  the  treatife,  when  finifhed,  he  dedicated 
from  a  principle  of  patriotifm  and  gratitude,  to  the 
ion  of  his  mailer,  Henry,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  Four 
years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1612,  he  proceeded  to 
publifli  another  work  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  he 
called  Cici.ro  Coiiful,  Senator  Seiiatufqiie  Ro77!anus,  in 
which  he  treated,  with  much  perfpicuity,  and  a  fund 
of  folid  information,  on  the  nature  of  the  Confular 
office,  and  the  couilitution  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Finding  thefe  works  received,  as  they  dtfervcd,  with 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  learned,  he  con- 
ceived chc  plan  of  a  third  work,  Di:  Stuiu  prifci  Orbis, 
which  was  to  contain  a  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  go- 
vernment and  philofophy,  from  the  times  before  the 
flood  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement  under 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  print  a  few  copies  of  this  work,  in  the  year 
1 615,  when  it  feems  to  have  been  fuggelled  tjiat  his 
treatifcs,  Dn  Statu  Priiicipis,  De  Statu  Reipiibiicct, 
and  De  Statu  Orbis,  being  on  f  ihjeds  fo  nearly  refem- 
bling  each  other,  there  mighi  be  a  propriety  in  uniting 
them  into  one  work,  by  repablifaing  the  two  former, 
and  intitling  the  whole  Belkndinus  ds  Statu.  With 
this  view,  he  recalled  the  few  copies  of  his  lafl  work 
That  were  abroad,  and  after  a  delny  of  forae  months, 
publilhed  the  three  treatifcs  together,  under  their  new 
title,  in  16  r6.  Thefe  pieces  have  been  lately  reprinted 
by  an  ingenious  political  editor,  who  has  thought  pro- 
per to  infcribe  them  to  Mr  Burke,  Lord  Nortli,  and 
Mr  Fox,  whofe  refpedive  portraits  are  prefixed  to  each 
dedication,  and  whofe  talents  and  virtues  he  celebrates 
and  defends  in  a  preface  of  76  pages,  coiuaining  a  ^t- 
ry  free  and  bold  difcufliun  of  public  men  and  niea- 
furcs  in  very  cla'iical  language,  and  a  flrong  and  fatiri- 
cal  repteientatiiin,  under  borrowed  names  of  antiquity, 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  or  the  prcfent  minillry. 
Bellenden  wrote  another  work,  publilhed  after  liis 
death,  Dc  tribus  Lumiiiibus  Romunor!i7ii,  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny. 
The  editor  gives  an  account  of  this  woik,  from  \\  hence 
he  took  his  idea  of  drawing  his  charafters  of  the  three 
luminai-ies  of  Great  Britain.     He  marks  the  proficicn- 
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cy  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  which  once  diftin- 
guiflied  the  Scotch,  before  the  civil  dilTentions  drove 
their  brightefl  geniufes  abroad,  and  celebrates  the  ar- 
dour for  philofophy  and  literature  fo  prevalent  in  North 
Britain  at  prefent.  Dr  Middleton  has  been  charged 
with  borrowing  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  arrange- 
ment, of  his  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  from  Bellenden, 
without  the  leaft  acknowledgment,  and  the  editor 
confeffes  himfelf  of  this  opinion.  It  is  furprifing  how 
little  is  known  of  Bellenden  or  his  writings  :  con- 
cerning his  lineage,  birth,  private  life,  and  death,  nw 
notices  have  been  traufmitted  even  by  tradition. 

BELLEROPHON,  in  fabulous  hiaory,  the  fon  of 
Glaucus  king  of  Epirus,  happening  accidentally  to  kill 
his  brother  fled  to  Prcetus  king  of  Aargos,  who  gave 
him  a  hofpitable  reception  :  but  Sthenobea,  his  queen, 
falling  in  love  with  the  beautiful  itranger,  and  finding 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  injure  his  benefaftor, 
fhe  accufed  him  to  her  hufband  of  an  attempt  to  violate 
her  honour.  Proems,  however,  not  being  willing  to 
ad  contrary  10  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  feni  him  to  lo- 
bates  king  of  Lyfia,  and  the  father  of  Sthenobea,  with 
letters  deliring  him  to  put  him  to  death  :  whence  the 
proverb  Bellerophotitis  literas  afferet,  equivalent  lo  Li- 
ters Urice.  That  prince,  at  the  receipt  of  ihofe  letters, 
was  celebrating  a  feflival  of  nine  days,  which  prevented 
Bellerophon's  deflruftion.  lobates,  however,  fcnt  him 
in  the  mean  time  to  fubdue  the  Solymi,  the  Amazons, 
and  Lyfians,  and  thought  to  get  rid  of  him  by  expo- 
fing  him  to  the  greateft  dangers  ;  but  by  his  prudence 
and  courage  he  came  ofl^  viftorious.  lobates  next  em- 
ployed him  iodefl;roy  the  ChimaEra  ;  when  Minerva,  or, 
according  to  others,  Neptune,  in  confideration  of  his 
innocence,  furnillied  him  with  the  horfe  Pegafus,  by 
whofe  alTiflance  he  killed  the  Chimajra.  lobates,  on  his 
return,  being  convinced  of  his  truth  and  integrity,  and 
charmed  with  his  heroic  virtues,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Philonoe  in  marriage,  and  declared  him  his  fucceflbr  ; 
which  when  Sthenobea  heard,  fhe  killed  herfelf.  Bel- 
lerophon  at  length  growing  vain  with  his  profperity, 
refolvcd,  by  the  afllftauce  of  Pegafus,  to  afcend  the 
Ikies  ;  when  Jupiter  checked  his  prefumption,  by  flri- 
king  him  blind  in  his  flight  :  on  which  he  fell  down  to 
the  earth,  and  wandered  t'll  his  death  in  contempt  and 
mifery  :  but  Pegafus  mounting  into  heaven,  Jupiter 
placed  him  among  the  conflellations. 

BELLES  lettres.  Whether  we  confult  the  vo- 
luminous didionaries  of  the  French  language,  or 
thole  treatifcs  chat  profefs  to  point  out  the  method  of 
flndying  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres,  we  find  not,  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  tiiher  a  clear  definition,  or  a  fuc- 
cind  explication  of  the  words  belles  lettres,  nor  any 
fummary  of  thofe  fciences  which  are  comprciiended  un- 
der that  general  and  colledive  denomination.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vagtie  term,  under  which  every  one  may 
include  whatever  he  thinks  proper.  Somctiincs  wc 
are  told  that  by  the  belles  lettres  is  meant,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  oratory  ;  fometimes 
that  the  true  belles  lettres  are  natural  philofophy,  geo- 
metry, and  other  efltntial  parts  of  learning  ;  and  fome- 
times, that  they  comprehend  the  art  of  war,  by  land 
and  fea  r  in  fliort,  they  are  made  to  include  all  that  we 
know,  and  whatever  we  pleafe  ;  (<)  that,  in  treating  on 
the  belles  lettres,  they  talk   of  the  ufc  of  the  facra-  , 
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Belle-vllle  thofc  inHroftivc  and  plcallng  fcicnccs  whica  occupy  the 
memory  and  the  judgment,  and  do  not  make  pan  ci- 
ther of  the  fupcrior  fcicnccs,  oi  iht  polite  arts\,  or  of 
mechanic  profcllions:  hence  they  make  hillory,  chro- 
nology, geography,  genealogy,  blazonry,  philology, 
&c.  the  belles  Icttrcs.  In  a  word,  it  were  an  endlefs 
talk  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  parts  of  literature 
which  different  learned  men  have  comprehended  under 
this  title.  Nor  would  it  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  reader 
for  us  to  pretend  to  tix  the  true  import  of  the  term. 
Whatever  arts  or  fcicnces  it  may  be  fuppofcd  to  in- 
clude, they  arc  fevcrally  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work. 

BELLE-viLi-E,  a  town  of  the  Beaujolois  inFrance, 
feated  near  the  river Saone,  in  E.Long.  4.  46.  N. Lat. 

45.  5. 

BELLEVOIS,  painter  of  fea-pieces,  is  known 
through  all  pans  of  Europe  as  a  good  painter,  though 
no  pdrticulars  have  been  handed  down  concerning  his 
life.  He  died  in  16S4.  His  fubjcds  are  views  of  ha- 
vens, fca-ports,  fliorcs,  calms,  and  florms  at  fea  ;  but 
in  his  calms  he  Ihows  his  peculiar  excellence.  Pidures 
of  this  mailer  are  often  in  public  fales;  and  fome  of 
them,  which  feem  ot  his  belt  ftyle,  arc  fold  for  a  tole- 
rable price. 

BELLEY,  or  Bellay,  a  town  of  France^  with  a 
bilhop's  fee,  and  capital  of  Bujey.  It  is  feated  near  the 
river  Rhone,  in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat,  45.  43. 

BELLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England.     W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  5J.  10. 

BELLINI  (Gentil),  a  Venetian  painter,  born  in 
the  year  ii2t.  He  was  employed  by  the  republic  of 
Venice,  and  to  him  and  his  brother  the  Venetians  arc 
indebted  tor  the  noble  works  which  are  to  be  feen  in 
the  council-hall.  We  arc  told  that  Mahomet  II.  em- 
peror of  the  Turks,  having  fcen  fomc  of  his  perform- 
ances, was  fo  Aruck  with  them,  that  he  wrote  to  the 
republic,  intrcating  them  to  fend  him.  The  painter 
accordingly  went  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  did  many 
excellent  pieces.  Amongft  the  reft,  he  painted  the  de- 
collation of  St  John  the  Baptift,  whom  the  Turks  re- 
vere as  a  great  prophet.  Mahomet  admired  the  pro- 
portion and  ftiadowing  of  the  work  ;  but  he  remarked 
one  defedl  in  regard  to  the  fkin  of  the  neck,  from 
which  the  head  was  feparatcd  ;  and  in  order  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  obfervation,  he  fent  for  a  flavc  and  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  ftruck  off.  This  fight  fo  fhocked 
the  painter,  that  he  could  not  be  cafy  till  he  had  ob- 
tained his  difraiflion  ;  which  the  Grand  Signior  grant- 
ed, and  made  him  a  prcfent  of  a  gold  chain.  The  re- 
public  fettled  a.pcnfion  upon  him  at  his  return,  and 
made  him  a  knight  of  St  IVlark.  He  died  in  1501,  in 
the  Both  year  of  his  age. 

John  Bellini,  his  brother,  painted  with  more  art  and 
fwectncfs  than  he;  and  died  in  15 12,  aged  90. 

Belliki  (Laurence),"  an  eminent  phyfician,  born 
at  Florence  in  the  year  1643.  After  having  finiilicd 
his  Iludics  in  polite  literature,  he  went  to  Pifa,  where 
he  was  aflidcd  by  tlic  gcncrofiiy  of  tiie  grand  duke  Fer- 
dinand U.  and  Audied  under  two  of  the  mofl  learned 
men  of  that  age,  Oliva  and  Borelii.  Oliva  inftrufted 
liim  in  natural  pliilofophy,  and  BorcUi  taught  him  ma- 
thematics. At  20  years  of  age,  he  was  chofcn  profcf- 
for  of  philofophy  at  Pifa,  but  did  not  coiitiiuic  long  in 
this  office  ;   for  he  had  ac'iiiiicd  ftich  a  rcputaiiou  for 


hisflcill  in  anato'.ny,  that  the  grand  duke  procured  him  I'ell'nzonn, 
a  profcflbrihip  in  that  fcience.  This  prince  was  often  Hellis. 
prcfent  at  his  Icdiircs,  and  was  liiglily  fatisfied  with  "  ' 
his  abilities  and  performances.  Bellini,  after  having 
held  his  profcflbrihip  alniofl  30  years,  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  Florence,  when  he  was  about  50  years  of 
age.  Here  he  praftifed  phyfic  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
was  advanced  to  be  firll  phyfician  lo  the  grand  duke 
Cofmus  III.  He  wrote  the  following  books  in  La- 
tin :  I.  An  anatomical  difcourfe  on  the  flrufture  and 
life  of  the  kidneys.  2.  A  fpecch  by  way  of  thanks 
to  the  fercne  duke  of  Tufcany.  3.  Some  anatomical 
cbfervations,  and  a  propolition  in  mechanics.  4.  Of 
the  urine  and  pulfe,  of  blood-letting,  fevers,  and  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head  and  breads.  5.  Several  tracts  con- 
cerning urine,  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  bile,  &c.  He 
died  January  8th,  1703,  being  60  years  of  age.  His 
works  were  read  and  explained  publicly  during  his  life, 
by  the  famous  Scotch  phyfician  Dr  Pitcairn,  profclFor 
of  phyfic  in  Leyden. 

BELLINZONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefc, 
and  one  of  the  bailiwicks  which  (he  Swifs  polfcfs  in 
that  country.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Jefino,  five  miles 
above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  it  is  fortified  with  two  ftrongcafUes  formerly  joined 
together  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers;  but  the  Swifs 
have  dcmoliflied  a  part  of  the  fortifications.  E.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  8. 

BELLIS,  the  daisy  :  A  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  fupertlua  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tJic 
49th  order,  Compoftce-difcoides.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked and  conic  ;  there  is  no  pappus;  the  calyx  is  he- 
mifpherical,  with  equal  fcales  ;  and  the  feeds  are  0- 
vated. 

Speciifj,  ire.  1.  The  pcrennis,  with  a  naked  flalk, 
having  one  flower.  This  is  the  common  daify,  which 
grows  naturally  in  paflure-lands  in  mofl  pans  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  often  a  troublefome  weed  in  the  grafs  of 
gardens,  fo  is  never  cultivated.  Its  leaves  have  a  fub- 
lile  fubacid  tafte  ;  and  are  recommended  as  vulneraries, 
and  in  aflhmas  and  heftic  fevers,  as  well  as  in  fuch  dif- 
ordcrs  as  are  occafioned  by  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  has  been  much  heated.  Ludovici  prefers  this 
plant  to  thofe  commonly  ufed  as  amifcorbutics  and  rc- 
folvents  of  coagulated  blood  in  hypochondraical  difor- 
ders.  2.  The  annua,  with  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  flalk,  is  a  low  annual  plant  growing  naturally  on 
the  Alps  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Italy.  It  feldom  rifes 
more  than  three  inches  high  ;  and  haih  an  upriglitflalk 
garniflied  with  leaves  on  the  lower  part :  but  the  upper 
part  is  naked,  fupporting  a  finglc  tlowcr  like  that  of 
the  common  daify,  but  fmaller.  3.  The  hortcnfis,  or 
garden  daify,  with  a  large  double  flower.  This  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
daify  ;'  but  Mr  Miller  affures  us,  that  he  was  never  able 
to  improve  the  common  daify  by  culture,  or  to  make 
the  garden  daify  degenerate  into  the  common  fort  for 
want  of  it.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  culiivatcd  in 
gardens  are,  the  red  and  white  garden  daify  ;  the  double 
variegated  garden  daify  ;  ihc  chiiding,  or  hen  and  chic- 
ken garden  daify  :  and  the  cock's-coinb  daify  with  red 
and  white  flowers.  The  garden  daifics  flower  in  April 
and  May,  when  they  make  a  pretty  variety,  being  in- 
termixed with  plants  of  ihc  fame  growth :  they  lliould 
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be  pbiUed  in  a  fliady  border,  and  a  loamy  foil  without 
dang, ill  which  they  maybe  preferved  without  varying, 
provided  the  roots  are  parted  and  tranfplanted  every 
aiuiimn.  This  is  all  the  culture  they  require,  except 
keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  Formerly  they  were 
planted  as  edgings  to  borders  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  they 
are  improper,  becaufe  where  fully  expofed  to  the  fun, 
they  frequently  die  in  large  patches,  whereby  the  ed- 
gings become  bald  in  many  places. 

Bellis  Major,    See  Chrysanthemum. 

BELLON,  a  dillemper  common  in  countries  where 
they  fmelt  lead  ore.  It  is  attended  with  languor,  in- 
tolerable pains  and  fenfations  of  gripings  in  the  belly, 
and  generally coftivenefs. — Beafls,  poultry,  &c.  as  well 
as  men,  are  fubjeft  to  this  diforder :  hence  a  certain 
fpace  round  the  fmelting-houfes  is  ZAWt^bslioii-groimd, 
becaufe  it  is  dangerous  for  an  animal  to  feed  upon  it. 

BELLONA,  in  Pjgan  mythology,  the  goddefs  of 
war,  is  generally  reckoned  the  filler  of  Mars,  andfome 
reprefent  her  as  both  his  filler  and  wife.  She  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  inventrefs  of  the  needle  ;  and  from  that 
inftrument  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  her  name  Be^cvh, 
fignifying  a  7/<?f(//f.  This  goddefs  was  of  a  cruel  and 
favage  difpofition,  delighting  in  bloodflied  and  llaugh- 
ter ;  and  vvas  not  only  the  attendant  of  Mars,  but  took 
a  pleafiire  in  Iliaring  his  dangers.  She  is  commonly  rc- 
prefentcd  in  an  attitude  expreffive  of  fury  and  diftrac- 
lioii,  her  hair  compofed  of  fnakes  clotted  with  gore,  and 
her  garments  ftained  with  blood  :  flie  is  generally  depic- 
tured driving  the  chariot  of  Mars,  with  a  bloody  whip 
in  her  hand  ;  but  fometimes  flie  is  drawn  holding  a 
lighted  torch  or  brand,  and  at  others  a  trumpet.  Bel- 
lona  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
before  which  flood  the  column  of  war,  from  whence 
the  conful  threw  his  lance  when  he  declared  war. 
She  was  alfo  v^jorlhipped  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia  ; 
and  Camden  obferves,  that  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Severus,  there  was  a  temple  of  Bellona  in  the  city  of 
York. 

BELLONARII,  in  antiquity,  priefls  of  Bellona, 
the  goddefs  of  wars  and  battles.  The  bellonari  cut 
and  mangled  their  bodies  with  knives  and  daggers  in  a 
cruel  manner,  to  pacify  the  deity.  In  this  they  are 
fingular,  that  they  offered  their  own  blood,  not  that  of 
other  creatures,  in  facrifice.  In  the  fury  and  enthu- 
fiafm  wherewith  they  were  feized  on  thefe  occafions, 
they  ran  about  raging,  uttering  prophecies,  and  fore- 
telling blood  and  daughter,  dcvallation  of  cities,  revo- 
lutions of  flates,  and  the  like:  whence  Martial  calls 
them  tiirba  entheata  Bellouie.  In  after-times,  they 
feem  to  have  abated  much  of  their  zeal  and  tranfport, 
and  to  have  turned  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  farce,  con- 
tenting themfelves  with  making  figns  and  appearances 
of  cutting  and  wounds.  Lampridius  tells  us,  the  em- 
peror Commodus,  out  of  a  fpirit  of  cruelty,  turned  the 
farce  again  into  a  tragedy,  obliging  them  to  cut  and 
mangle  their  bodies  really. 

BELLONIA  (fo  named  from  the  famous  Petrus 
Bellonius,  who  left  many  valuable  trafts  on  natural 
hiftory,  &c.),  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong- 
ng  to  tlie  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  genus 
there  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  viz.  the  afpera,  with 
a  rough  balm  leaf.  This  is  very  common  in  the  warm 
illands  of  America. 

BELLOIli  (John  Peter),  of  Rome;    a  celebrated 


antiquary  and  counoiiFeiir  in  the  polite  arts :  Anthor  of   Bellovaci 
the  lives  of  the  modern  painters,  architects,  and  fculp-    Bellows; 

tors,  and  of  othervvorks  on  antiquities  and  metals.  He  ' ^—^ 

died  in  1696. 

BELLOVACI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  orGallia  Bel- 
gica,  reckoned  thebravelt  oitheBclgaej  now  the  Beau- 
vajis,  in  the  ille  of  France. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine  fo  contrived  as  to  exfpirc 
and  infpire  the  air  hy  turns,  by  enlarging  and  contradl- 
ing  its  capacity.  This  machine  is  ufed  in  chambers 
and  kitchens,  in  forges,  furnaces,  and  founderies,  to 
blow  up  the  fire  :  it  ferves  alfo  for  organs  and  other 
pneumatic  inflrtiments,  to  give  them  a  proper  degree  • 
of  air.  All  thefe  are  of  various  conftrutHions,  according 
to  their  different  purpofes ;  but  in  general  they  are 
compofed  of  two  Hat  boards,  fometimes  of  an  oval, 
fometimes  of  a  triangular  figure  :  Two  or  more  hoops, 
bent  according  to  the  figure  of  the  boards,  are  placed 
between  them  ;  a  piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the  middle 
and  narrow  at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  the  edges  of  the 
boards,  which  if  thus  unites  together  ;  as  alfo  on  the 
hoops  which  feparate  the  boards,  that  the  leather  may 
the  eafier  open  and  fold  again  :  a  tube  of  iron,  brafs, 
or  copper,  is  faflened  to  the  undernioft  board,  and  there 
is  a  valve  within,  that  covers  the  holes  in  the  under- 
board  to  keep  in  the  air. 

Anacharfis  the  Scythian  is  recorded  as  the  inventor 
of  bellows.  The  aftion  of  bellows  bears  a  near  affinity 
to  that  of  the  lungs  ;  and  what  we  call  blowing  in  the 
latter,  affords  a  good  iiluflration  of  what  is  called  re- 
fpiring  in  the  former.  Animal  life  itfelf  may  on  fome 
occafions  be  fubfifted  by  blowing  into  the  lungs  with 
a  pair  of  bellows.  Dr  Hook's  experiment  to  this  effect 
is  famous:  having  laid  the  thorax  of  a  dog  bare,  by 
cuiting  away  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  pericardium,  &c. 
and  having  cut  off  the  afpera  arteria  below  the  epiglot- 
tis, and  bound  it  on  the  nofe  of  a  bellows,  he  foimd, 
that  as  he  blowed,  the  dog  recovered,  andas  heceafed, 
fell  convulfive  ;  and  thus  was  the  animal  kept  alter- 
nately alive  and  dead  above  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 
There  are  bellows  made  wholly  of  wood,  without  any 
leather  about  them  ;  one  of  which  is  preferved  in  the 
repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  Dr  Plot  defcribcs 
another  in  the  copper  works  atEUaflonin  Staffbrdfliire. 
Ant.  dclla  Fruta  contrived  a  fubflituie  for  bellows,  to 
fpare  the  expcnce  thereof  in  the  fufion  of  metals.  This 
is  called  by  Kircher  camera  irolia,  and  in  England 
commonly  the  water-bellows ;  where  water  falling  thro' 
a  funnel  into  a  clofe  veffel,  fends  from  it  fo  much  air 
continually  as  blows  the  fire.  See  the  article  Fur- 
nace, where  different  blowing  machines  of  this  kind 
are  defcribed. 

Smiths  and  founders  bellows,  whether  fingle  or 
double,  are  wrought  by  means  of  a  rocker,  with  a 
firing  or  chain  faflened  thereto,  which  the  workman 
pulls.  The  bellow's  pipe  is  fitted  into  that  of  the 
tewel.  One  of  the  boards  is  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  play 
at  all.  By  drawing  down  the  handle  of  the  rocker, 
the  moveable  board  rifes,  and  by  means  of  a  weight 
on  I  he  top  of  the  upper  board,  finks  again.  The 
bellows  of  forges  and  furnaces  of  mines  ufually  re- 
ceive their  motion  from  the  wheels  of  a  water-mill. 
Others,  as  the  bellows  of  enamcllers,  are  wrought  by 
means  of  one  or  more  fleps  or  trcddlcs  under  the  work- 
man's feet.     LaAly,  the  bellows  of  organs  arewrought 
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UcUows    by  a  man  called  the  blower;  and  in  fmall  organs  by  the 

n         foot  of  the  player.     Butchers  have  alfo  a  kind  of  blaft 

BdoB.     or  bellows  of  a  pccjliar  make,  by  which  they  bloat  or 

*      *      '  blow  up  their  meat  when  killed,  in  order  to  piecing  or 

parting  it  the  better. 

Boi:i-BELLOus,  ouTiiTDfs?  ot<(»6/,  occur  in  Herodotus 
for  thofe  applied  by  the  Scythians  to  the  genitals 
of  marcs  in  order  to  dillend  the  uterus,  and  by  this 
compreJion  make  them  yield  a  greater  quantity  of 
milk. 

Hcjjian  Belloivs  are  a  contrivance  for  driving  air 
into  a  mine  for  the  refpiration  of  the  miners.  This 
M.  Papin  improved,  changing  its  cylindrical  form  in- 
to a  fpiral  one  ;  and  with  this,  working  it  only  wiih 
his  foot,  he  could  make  a  wind  to  raifc  two  pound 
weight. 

HydroPaiic  Belloii'S.     See  Hydrostatics. 

BELLUNESE,  a  territory  of  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  Venetians.  It  lies  between  Friuli,  Codoriuo,  Fel- 
trino,  the  bilhopric  of  Trent  and  Tirol.  It  has  good 
iron  mines,  bat  the  only  confiderable  place  is  Belluno. 

BELLUNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories, and  capital  of  the  BelUinefe.  It  is  a  bilhop's 
fee ;  and  is  fituated  among  the  Alps,  on  the  river  Piave, 
between  the  towns  Cadora  and  Trevigni,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

BELLY,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what  is  more 
Q[iiMy  ciWed  aUomi/i.     See  Anatomy,  Part  III. 

BELMONTE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  higher  Ca- 
labria, and  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  fituattd  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  in  E.  Long.  16.  50.  M.  Lat. 
39.  20. 

BELOMANCY;  Belomantia,  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion by  means  of  arrows,  pradifed  in  the  eall,  but 
chiefly  among  the  Arabians.  The  word  is  of  Greek 
origin  ;  compounded  of  jSiXos  arro-u),  and  umui  divi- 
nation. 

Belomancy  has  been  performed  in  different  manners. 
One  was  to  mark  a  parcel  of  arrosvs,  and  put  11  or 
more  of  them  into  a  bag :  thefe  were  afterwards  drawn 
out;  and  according  as  they  were  marked  or  not,  they 
judged  of  future  events. 

Another  way  was  to  have  three  arrows,  upon  one 
of  which  was  wrote,  "  God  orders  it  me  ;"  upon  a- 
nother,  "  God  forbids  it  me  ;"  and  upon  the  third 
nothing  at  all.  Thefe  were  put  into  a  quiver,  out 
of  which  they  drew  one  of  the  three  at  random  ;  if  it 
happened  to  be  that  with  the  firft  infcription,  the  thing 
they  confultcd  about  was  to  be  done  :  if  it  chanced  to 
be  that  with  the  fecond  infcription,  it  was  let  alone  ;  but 
if  it  proved  that  without  infcription,  they  drew  over 
again. 

Belomancy  is  an  ancient  praiflicc,  and  probably  that 
which  Ezekiel  mentions,  chap.  xxi.  21.  At  lead  St  Je- 
rome underftands  it  ^o,  and  obfcrves  that  the  practice 
was  frequent  among  the  AlTyrians  and  Babylonians. 
Something  like  it  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hofea,  chap.  iv. 
only  that  Haves  are  there  mentioned  inftead  of  arrows, 
which  is  rather  rhabdomancy  than  belomancy.  Gro- 
lius,  as  well  as  Jerome,  confounds  the  two  together, 
and  (hows  that  it  prevailed  mucli  among  the  Magi, 
Chaldeans,  and  Scythians  ;  whence  it  palTcd  to  the  Scla- 
vonians,  and  thence  to  the  Germans,  whom  Tacitus 
obferves  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

BELON  (Peter),  of  Lc  Mans,  the  capital  of  Lc 


Maine  a  province  of  France,  flourilhcd  about  the  mid-     i;elune 
die  of  the  i6th  century.     He  publiflied  fcvcral  bocks         II 
in   Latin.      He   wrote,  in    French,    of  birds,  beafts,  ,    ^''^'^'    , 
liQies,  ferpents,  and  the  ncgledtd  culture  of  plants  : 
and  a  book  of  Travels,  or  obfervaiions  of  many  fmgu- 
larities  and  memorable  things  found  in  Greece,  Alia, 
Judisa,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  foreign  countries. 
He  was  murdered  near  Paris  by  one  of  his  enemies,  in 
1564. 

BELONE,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  efox.     See  Esox. 

BELSHAZZAR,  the  laft  king  of  Babylon,  gene- 
rally fuppofcd  to  be  the  fon  of  Evil-merodach,  and 
grandfon  to  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar. — During  the 
time  that  Babylon  was  befieged  By  Cyrus,  Bclfliazzar 
made  an  entertainment  for  a  thoufand  of  his  moft  emi- 
nent courtiers  (Dan.  v.  i,  &c.) ;  and  being  heated  with, 
wine,  ordered  that  the  veffels  of  gold  and  filver  which 
his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  at  Jerufalem  might  be  brought  to  the  banquet- 
ing-houfe,  that  he  and  his  princes,  together  with  his 
wives  and  concubines,  might  drink  out  of  them,  which 
accordingly  was  done;  and  to  add  to  their  profanenefs, 
in  the  midft  of  their  cups,  they  fang  fongs  in  praife  of 
their  feveral  idols.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a  damp 
was  put  to  the  king's  mirth,  by  an  hand  appearing 
upon  the  wall,  which  in  three  words  wrote  the  fentence 
of  his  condemnation.  The  king  faw  the  hand  that 
wrote  ;  and,  being  exceedingly  affrighted,  commanded 
all  his  wife  men,  magicians,  and  aftrologers,  to  be  im- 
mediately called,  that  they  might  read  the  writing, 
and  explain  its  meaning.  When  they  came,  the  king 
promifed,  that  whoever  fliould  expound  this  writing 
ihould  be  made  the  third  perfon  of  his  kingdom  in  place 
and  power.  But  the  Magi  could  comprehend  nothing 
of  this  writing;  which  increafed  the  diforder  and  un- 
cafmefs  that  the  kitig  was  in,  together  with  his  whole 
court;  whereupon,  at  the  inftance  of  the  quccn-mo- 
iher,  Daniel  was  fent  for.  The  king  made  him  the 
fame  offer  of  honours  and  prefents  that  he  had  done  to 
his  own  magicians  if  he  wotild  explain  the  writing. 
Daniel  modcllly  rcfufed  thofe  offers  :  but  having  un- 
dertaken to  perform  what  he  required  of  him,  he  firft 
reproved  the  king  with  great  freedom  for  his  ingrati- 
tude to  God,  who  had  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
fovereign,  and  for  the  profanation  of  the  veffels  which 
were  confecratcd  to  his  fervice  ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  words,  which  were  thefe, 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharfa.  Meiie,  lays  he,  which  figni- 
fies,  number,  intimates,  that  the  days  both  of  your  life 
and  reign  are  numbered,  or  that  you  have  but  a  lliort 
time  to  live  ;  Tekel,  which  fignifies  wt'/^/z,  intimates, 
that  you  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  God's 
jufiice,  and  found  too  light;  3.ViAVpharfnt  (or  Pcrej, 
as  Daniel  has  it,  and  means  the  fame  thing),  which 
fignifics  ifragMeiit,  intimates,  that  your  kingdom  fliall 
be  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  Which 
accordingly  came  to  pafs  :  for  that  very  night,  in  the 
midll  of  ihci<-feafting  and  revelling,  the  city  wastakcn 
by  furpiifc,  Bcllhazzar  flain,  and  the  kingdom  tranfla- 
ted  to  Cyaxarcs,  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the 
Mede.     See  Babylon. 

BELT,  the  Great,  a  famous  flrait  of  Denmark  be- 
tween the  ifland  of  Zeeland  and  that  of  Tuncn,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea    It  is  not  however  fo  com- 
modious^ 
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modious,  nor  fo  much  frequented,  as  the  Sound.  In  1658 
the  whole  ftrait  was  frozen  fo  hard,  that  Charles  Guf- 
,  tavus  king  of  Sweden  marched  over  it  with  a  defiga  to 
take  Copenhagen. 

Belt,  the  Lejfir,  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  Great  Belt, 
•between  the  iiland  of  Fonen  and  the  coail  of  Jutland. 
It  is  one  of  the  palfages  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Baltic,  though  not  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  very 
crooked. 

Belt,  Bahhius,  properly  denotes  a  kind  of  military 
girdle,  ufually  of  leather,  wherewith  the  fword  orother 
weapons  are  fuflained. — Belts  are  known  among  the 
ancients  and  m.iddle-age  writers  by  divers  names,  as  ijavx, 
Zaun,  zona,  cingulum,  rerninictilutn,  rinca,  or ri/ig a,  a.nd 
baidrellus.  The  belt  was  an  eflential  piece  of  the  an- 
cient armour;  infomuch  that  wc  fometimes  find  it  ufed 
to  denote  the  whole  armour.  In  later  ages,  the  belt 
was  given  to  a  perfon  when  he  was  railed  to  knight- 
hood ;  whence  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  as  a  badge  or  mark 
of  the  knightly  order. 

The  denomination  belt  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of 
bandages  in  ufc  among  furgeons,  &c.  Thus  we  meet 
with  quickfilver  belts,  ufed  for  the  itch  ;  belts  for 
keeping  the  belly  light,  and  difcharging  the  water  in 
the  operation  of  tapping,  &c. 

Belt  is  alfo  a  frequent  difeafe  in  fiieep,  cured  by 
cutting  their  tails  off,  and  laying  the  fore  bare  ;  then 
calling  mould  oa  it,  and  applying  tar  and  goofe 
greafe. 

Belts,  in  aftronomy,  two  zones  or  girdles  fur- 
rounding  the  body  of  the  planet  of  Jupiter.     See  A- 

STRONOMY. 

Belts,  in  geography,  certain  ftraits  between  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The  belts  belong  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  exafts  a  toll  from  all  fliips 
which  pafs  through  them,  excepting  thofe  of  Sweden, 
which  are  exempted. 

BEL-TEiN,  a  fuperflitious  cuftom  obferved  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  kind  of  rural  facrifice, 
performed  by  the  herdfmen  of  every  village  on  the  firfl 
of  May.  They  cut  a  fquarc  trench  on  the  ground, 
leaving  a  turf  in  the  middle  :  on  that  they  make  a  fire 
of  wood,  on  which  they  drefs  a  large  caudle  of  eggs, 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk;  and  bring,  befides  the  in- 
gredients of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whifky ;  for 
each  of  the  company  muft  contribute  fomething.  The 
rites  begin  with  fpilling  fome  of  the  caudle  on  the 
ground,  by  way  of  libation  :  on  that,  every  one  takes 
a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  raifcd  nine  fquarc 
knobs,  each  dedicated  to  fome  particular  being,  the 
fuppofcd  preferver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  fome 
particular  animal,  the  real  deftroyer  of  ihem  :  each 
perfon  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob, 
and  flinging  it  over  his  flioulders,  fays.  This  I  give  to 
thee,  preferve  thou  ?iiy  horfet ;  this  to  thee,  preferve  thou 
my  Jhesp  ;  andfoon.  After  that,  they  ufe  the  fame 
ceremony  to  the  noxious  animal  :  This  I  give  to  thee, 
0  fox!  fparethoumy  lambs  ;  thisto  thee,  0  hooded  crow  ! 
this  to  thee,  0  eagle  !  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they 
dine  on  the  caudle  ;  and  after  the  feafl  is  finiflied,  what 
is  left  is  hid  by  two  perfbns  deputed  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  on  the  next  Sunday  they  re-affemble  and  finlQi  ihe 
reliques  of  the  firfl  entertainment. 

BELTURBET,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  county 
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of  Cavan,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  fituated  on  the  river 
Earn,  in  W.  Long.  7.  35.  K.  Lat.  54.  7. 

BELTZ,  or  Belzo,  a  province  of  Red  Ruffia  in  , 
Poland,  bounded  by  Leopold  on  the  fouth,  by  Chelm 
on  the  north,  Little  Poland  on  the  eafl,  and  Volhynia 
on  the  weft.     Its  capital  town  is  Btltz. 

Beltz,  ox  Belzo,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital'Df 
the  province  of  the  fame  name^  feated  on  the  confines 
of  Upper  Volhynia,  among  marflies,  in  E.  Long.  25. 
15.  N.  Lat.  50.  J. 

BELVEDERE,  in  the  Italian  architecture,  &c. 
denotes  either  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  building,  or  an 
artificial  eminence  in  a  garden;  the  word  literally  fig- 
nifying  zfineprofpefl. 

Belvedere,  aconfiderable  town  of  Greece,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Morea, 
The  province  lies  on  the  wcflern  coaft  :  it  is  the  mofl 
fertile  and  rich  in  all  the  Morea ;  and  from  it  the  raifins 
called  Belvederes  take  their  name.  The  town  is  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  22.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  5. 

BELVIDERE,  in  botany.     See  Chenopodium. 

BELUNUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  Rhsetia,  a- 
bove  Feltria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Veneti ;  now  £1?/- 
lu7io,  capital  of  the  Belluncfe  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 
See  Belluno. 

BELUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  river  of  Galilee,  at 
the  diflance  of  two  ftadia  from  Ptolemais,  running  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel  out  of  the  lake  Cendevia. 
Near  this  place,  according  to  Jofephus,  was  a  round 
hollow  or  valley,  where  was  a  kind  of  fand  fit  for  ma- 
king glafs  ;  which,  though  exported  in  great  quanti- 
ties, was  found  to  be  inexhaiiftible.  Strabo  fays,  the 
whole  of  the  coaft  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais  has  a  fand 
fit  for  making  glafs  ;  but  that  the  fand  of  the  rivulet 
Bclus  and  its  neighbourhood  is  a  better  fort ;  and 
here,  according  to  Pliny,  the  making  of  glafs  was  firfl 
difcovcred. 

BEMA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  ftep  or  pace.  The 
bema  made  a  kind  of  itinerary  meafure  among  the 
Greeks,  the  length  of  which  was  equivalent  to  one  cubic 
and  two  thirds,  or  ten  palms.  Whence  alfo  the  tcria 
bs?natizein,  fix/xtxri^nr,  to  mea/ure  Si  load. 

Bema,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  altar  or 
fanftuary  in  the  ancient  churches.  In  which  fenfe  6e- 
via  made  the  third  or  innermoft  part  of  the  church 
anfwering  to  the  chancel  among  us. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  bifliop's  chair,  feat,  or 
throne,  placed  in  the  fanduary.  It  was  called  hemx 
from  the  fteps  by  which  it  was  to  be  afcendcd. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  reader's  defk.  This  in 
the  Greek  church  was  denominated  ^»(ii.a  ynsait,  in  the 
Latin  church  ambo. 

Bema  is  more  peculiarly  nfcd  for  the  Manichecs  al- 
tar, which  was  in  a  different  place  from  that  of  the 
Catholics. 

Bema  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  by  this  feft  to 
the  anniverfary  of  the  day  when  Manes  was  killed, 
which  with  them  was  a  folcmn  feaft  and  day  of  rejoi- 
cing. One  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of  the  feaft  con- 
fifted  in  fetting  out  and  adorning  their  bema  or  altar 
witfl  great  magnificence. 

BEMBEA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola 
in  Africa.     It  is  divided  into  Higher  and  Lower  ;  and 
extends  on  «nc  fide  along  thefca,  and  on  the  other  di- 
vides 
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vides  Angola  from  the  foreign  dates  on  the  foiuh.  The 
country  is  large  poj)iilous,  and  abounding  with  cattle  ; 
with  the  fat  of  which  the  inhabitants  anoint  their  heads 
and  bodies,  and  clothe  themfelvcs  with  their  hides 
coarfely  drefled.  They  are  addided  to  the  fame  idola- 
trous fnperAitions  with  the  reft  of  the  natives,  but 
fpeak  a  quite  different  language.  The  province  is  wa- 
tered by  a  rivercalled  Lutano,  or  San  Francifco,  which 
abounds  with  crocodiles,  fea-horfes,  and  monftrous  fcr- 
pents,  that  do  a  great  deal  of  inifchief. 

BEMBO  (Peter),  a  noble  Venetian,  fecretary  to 
Leo  X.  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  one  of  the  bed 
writers  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  good  poet  both 
in  Italian  and  Latin  :  but  he  is  juftly  cenfurcd  for  the 
loofenefs  and  immodefty  of  fome  of  his  poems.  He  piib- 
lilhed,  befides  thefe,  A  Hiftory  of  Venice  ;  Letters  ; 
and  a  book  in  praife  of  the  Duke  and  Duchefsof  Urlii- 
no.     He  died  in  1547,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  zgt. 

BEMSTER,  or  Bemister,  a  town  of  Dorfetlhire 
in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Bert,  in  W.  Long.  3. 
I  J.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

BEN.     SeeBEHN. 

Ben,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  a  purgative  fruit, 
of  the  fize  and  ligurc  of  a  nut ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called 
the  ben-nut,  fomctimes  balanus  viyrepj'ica  or  glaiis 
uiigueutaria. 

Naturalifts  diftinguifli  two  kinds  of  bens  ;  viz.  the 
great,  ben  mitgnum,  which  refcuibles  the  filbert,  and 
is  by  fome  called  avellana  purgatrix,  a  native  of  A- 
nierica ;  and  the  fmall,  ben  parvutn,  a  native  of  E- 
thiopia. 

Ben-nuts  yield,  by  expreflion,  much  oil,  which, 
from  its  property  of  not  becoming  rancid,  at  leaft  for 
years,  is  ufed  as  a  menflnium  for  the  extraftion  of  the 
odoriferous  part  of  flowers  of  jefamin,  violets,  rofes, 
hyacinths,  lilies  of  the  valley,  tuberofcs,  jonquils, 
clove  julyflowers,  and  others,  which  like  thefe  yield 
little  or  no  effcntial  oil  by  diAiUation,  but  impart  their 
fragrance  to  expreffed  oils.  The  method  of  impregna- 
ting oil  of  ben  with  the  odour  of  flowers  is  this  :  Some 
fine  carded  cotton  is  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  put  in  the 
bottom  of  a  proper  veffel.  On  this  is  fpread  a  thick  layer 
of  frelh  flowers,  above  which  more  cotton  dipt  in  oil 
is  placed  ;  and  thus  alternately  flowers  and  cotton  are 
difpofed,  till  the  veffel  (which  may  be  made  of  tin, 
with  a  cover  to  be  fcrewcd  on  to  it,  or  of  porcelain)  is 
full.  By  digeftion  during  24  hours  in  a  water-bath,  the 
oil  will  receive  the  odour  of  the  flowers. 

BENARES.     See  Oeservatory. 

BENAVARRI,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  E.  Long, 
o.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  J5. 

BENAVENTO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  and  Terra  di  Campos,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ela,  in  W.  Long.  5.  o. 
N.  Lat.  42.  4. 

BENAVIDUS,  orBoNAviTUs  (Marcus  Mantua), 
t  celebrated  civilian,  taught  civil  law  with  reputation, 
during  60  years,  at  Fadua  the  plaoe  of  his  birth  ;  and 
died  in  1582,  aged  95.  His  principal  works  arc, 
T.  C'jlledattja  fiip:r  Jus  CirJ'areum,  2.  C',nfilinrtn>i, 
f^m.  ii.  3.  Problematum  Icgaliuj/i.  4.  De  illuftribus 
Jiirifconfull'ti,   &C. 

BENCH,  or  Banc,  in  law.     Sec  Bakc. 

Fr:e-Bi:scH  fignifies  that  ef\atc  in  copyho'd-lands 
Vot.  III. 


which  the  wife,  being  cfpoufed  a  virgin,  has,  after  the 
dectafc  of  herhufband,  for  her  dower,  according  to  the 
cufloni  of  the  manor.  As  to  this  free-bench,  Icvtral 
manors  have  fevcral  cufloms ;  and  in  the  manors  of  Eaft 
and  Weft  Enbourne,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  other 
parts  of  England,  there  is  a  cuftom,  that  when  a  copy- 
hold tenant  dies,  the  widow  fliall  have  her  free-bench 
in  all  the  deceafedhufband's  lands,  whillt  Ihe  lives  fingle 
and  chafte  ;  but  if  llie  commits  incontincncy,  Ihc  fluU 
forfeit  her  eftatc  :  neverthelcfs,  upon  her  coming  into 
the  court  of  the  manor,  riding  on  a  black  rai.i,  and 
having  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
peating a  form  of  words  prcfcribed,  tlie  fteward  is  ob- 
liged, by  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  to  re-admit  her  to 
her  free-bench. 

King's  Beach,  a  court  in  which  the  king  was  for- 
merly accuftomed  to  fit  in  perfon,  and  on  that  account 
was  moved  with  the  king's  houfchold.  This  was  ori- 
ginally the  only  court  in  Weftminftcr-hall,  and  from 
this  it  is  thought  that  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
exchequer  were  derived.  As  the  king  in  pcrlon  is  ftiU 
prefumed  in  law  to  fit  in  this  court,  though  only  repre- 
fented  by  his  judges,  it  is  faid  to  have  fuprcnie  authori- 
ty ;  and  the  proceedings  in  it  are  luppofed  to  be  coram 
nobis,  that  is,  before  the  king.  This  court  confifts  of 
a  lord  chief  juftice  and  three  other  juftices  or  judges, 
who  are  invefted  with  a  fovereign  jarifdi>5tion  over  all 
matters  whether  of  a  criminal  or  public  nature.  The 
chief  juftice  has  a  falary  of  5,50ol.  and  theother  judges 
2,4001.  each. 

All  crimes  againft  the  public  good,  though  they  do 
not  injure  any  particular  perfon,  are  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  court  ;  and  no  private  fubjedt  can  fuffer 
any  unlawful  violence  or  injury  againft  his  perfon,  li- 
berty, or  poflclTions,  but  a  proper  remedy  is  afforded 
him  here  ;  not  only  for  fatisfaftion  of  damages  fullained, 
but  for  the  punilhment  of  the  offender ;  and  wherever 
this  court  meets  with  an  offence  contrary  to  the  firft 
principles  of  juftice,  it  may  punifli  it.  It  frequently 
proccedson  indictments  found  before  other  courts,  and 
removed  by  certiorari  into  this.  Perfons  illegally  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  though  by  the  king  and  council,  or 
either  of  the  houfes  of  parliament,  may  be  bailed  in  it  ; 
and  in  forac  cafes  even  upon  legal  commitments.  Writs 
of  mandamus  are  ilTued  by  this  coiu't,  for  the  reftoring 
of  officers  incorporations,  &c.  unjullly  turned  out,  and 
freemen  wrongfully  disfranchifed. 

The  court  of  King's  Bench  is  now  divided  into  a 
crown  fide  and  plea  fide ;  the  one  determining  criminal, 
and  the  other  civil  caufes. 

On  the  crown  fide,  or  crown  office,  it  takes  coc^ni- 
zance  of  all  criminal  caufes,  from  high  treafon  down  to 
the  moft  trivial  mifdemeanour  or  breach  of  the  peace. 
Into  this  court  alfo  indicftnients  from  all  inferior  conns 
may  be  ■removed  by  writ  oi  certiorari ;  and  tried  either 
at  bar,  or  at  «///  prius,  by  a  jury  of  the  county  out  of 
which  the  indidment  is  brought.  The  judges  of  this 
court  are  the  fupreme  coroners  of  the  kingdom.  Aiid 
the  court  itfelf  is  the  principal  court  of  criminal  jurif- 
didion  known  to  the  laws  of  Enjjland.  For  which 
rcafon,  by  the  coming  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
into  any  county  (as  it  was  removed  to  Oxford  on  ac- 
count of  the  (ickncfs  in  i66y),  all  former  conimiinons 
of  oyer  and  ten/iiner,  and  general  gaol-delivcry,  arc  at 
onceabforbed  and  determined  ip/ofaOo:  in  the  fsnic 
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Benchers  manner  as,  by  tbc  old  Gothic  and  Saxon  conftitutions, 

fl  _        J'""-  vetujlo  obthiHit,  quievijfe  otjuiia  inferiora  judicia, 

Bending,  dicgf-jg  jus  rege.     Into  this  Court  of  King's  Bench  hath 

reverted  all  that  was  good  and  falutary  of  the  fiar- 

chainhcr. 

On  the  plea  fide,  this  court  determines  all  perfonal 
aftions  commenced  by  bill  or  writ ;  as  aftions  of  debt, 
upon  the  cafe,  detinue,  trover,  ejeftment,  trefpafs, 
wafte,  &c.  againft  any  perfon  in  the  ctiftody  of  the 
marthal  of  the  court,  as  every  perfon  fued  here  is  fiip- 
pofed  to  be  by  law. 

The  officers  on  the  crown  fide  are  the  clerk  and  fe- 
condary  of  the  crown  :  and  on  the  fide  of  the  pleas 
there  are  two  chief  clerks  or  prothor.otaries,  and  their 
fecondary  and  deputy,  the  cuftos  brevium,  two  clerks 
of  the  papers,  the  clerk  of  the  declarations,  the  figner 
and  fealer  of  bills,  the  clerk  of  the  ndes,  clerk  of  the 
errors,  and  clerk  of  the  bails;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  filazers,  the  marlhal  of  the  conn,  and  the  crier. 

jlmkabie  Besch.     See  Amicable. 

BENCHERS,  in  the  inns  of  court,  the  fenior  mem- 
bers of  the  fociety,  who  are  invefted  with  the  govern- 
ment thereof. 

BENCOOLEN,  a  fort  and  town  of  Afia,  on  the 
fduth-wefl:  coaft  of  the  iiland  of  Sumatra,  belonging  to 
the  Britifii.  The  place  is  known  at  fca  by  a  llender 
mountain  called  the  Sugar  Loaf ,  which  riles  about  20 
miles  inland.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fea 
flands  an  Indian  village,  whofe  hoiifes  are  fmall  and 
low,  and  built  on  polls.  The  country  about  Ben- 
coolen  is  mountainous  and  woody,  and  the  air  unwhole- 
Ibme,  the  mountains  being  continually  covered  with 
thick  heavy  clouds  that  produce  lightning,  thunder, 
and  rain.  There  is  no  beef  to  be  h.ul,  t:icept  that  of 
buffaloes,  which  is  not  very  palatable  ;  and  indeed  pro- 
vifions  of  all  kinds,  except  fruit,  are  pretty  fcarce. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  pepper,  of  which  great  quantities 
grow  on  the  idand.  There  are  frequent  bickerings  be- 
twixt ihe  natives  and  the  faftory,  to  the  no  fmall  in- 
jury of  the  Eaft-India  Company.  TThe  fadory  was  once 
entirely  deferted  ;  and  had  not  the  natives  found  that 
trade  decreafed  by  reafon  of  their  abfcnce,  it  is  fcarce 
probable  that  ever  the  Engliili  would  have  becninvited 
there  again.     E.  Long.  loi.  5.  S.  Lat.  4.  5. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honorable  or- 
dinaries, containing  a  third  part  of  the  field  when  char- 
ged, and  a  fifth  when  plain.  It  is  fomctimes,  like  other 
ordinaries,  indented,  ingraiied,  &c.  and  is  either  dexter 
or  finifler.     See  Heraldry,  n°  19,  20. 

In  Bend,  is  wlien  any  thing,  borne  in  arms,  are 
placed  obliquely  from  the  upper  corner  to  the  oppollie 
lower,  as  the  bend  lies. 

BENDER,  a  town  of  BelTarabia  in  EuropeanTurkey, 
feated  on  the  river  Niefter,  E.  Long.  29.  5.  N.  Lat. 
46.  40.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  of  retreat 
of  Charles  XII.  after  he  was  defeated  by  the  Ruffians 
at  the  battle  of  l^ultowa  in  1709- 

BENDERMASSEN,  a  town  of  the  idand  of  Bor- 
neo in  Aha,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  ilie  fame  name. 
It  has  a  good  harbour ;  and  Hands  in  £.  Long.  113.  50. 
S.  Lat.  2.  40. 

BENDIDA,  in  antiquity,  a  fcftival,  not  unlike  the 
Bacchanalia,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of 
Diana. 

BENDING,    in   a  general  fenfc,   the  reducing  a 


ftraight  body  into  a   curve,   or  giving  it  a  crooked 
form. 

The  bending  of  timber-boards,  &c.  is  efFeded  by 
means  of  heat,  whereby  their  fibres  are  fo  relaxed  that 
you  may  bend  them  into  any  figure. 

Bending,  in  the  fea-language,  the  tying  two  ropes 
or  cables  together  :  thus  they  fay,  bend  the  cable,  that 
is,  make  it  faft  to  ths  ring  of  the  anchor;  bend  the  fail ^ 
make  it  faft  to  the  yard. 

BENDS,  in  a  fhip,  the  fame  v;ith  what  is  called 
•wails,  or  wales  ;  the  outmoft  timbers  of  a  fhip's  fide, 
on  which  men  fet  their  feet  in  climbing  np.  They  are 
reckoned  from  the  water,  and  are  called  the  firjt,  fe- 
cond,  or  third  bend.  They  arc  the  chief  flrength  of  a 
fhip's  fides;  and  have  the  beams,  knees,  and  foot-hooks, 
bolted  to  them. 

BENDY,  in  heraldry,  is  the  field  divided  into  four, 
fix,  or  more  parts,  diagonally,  and  varying  in  metal 
and  colour. — The  general  ctillom  of  England  is  to  make 
an  even  number ;  but  in  other  countries  they  regard  it 
not,  whether  even  or  odd. 

BENCAPED,  among  failors.  A  fliip  is  faid  to  be 
bencaped  when  the  w  atcr  does  not  flow  high  enough  to 
bring  her  off  the  ground,  out  of  the  dock,  or  over  the 
bar. 

BENEDETTO  (St),  a  confiderable  town  of  the 
Mantuan,  in  Italy,  in  E.  Long.  11.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BENEDICITE,  among  ecclefiaflical  writers,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  fong  of  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  on  account  of  its  beginning  with  the  word 
benedicits. — Theufe  of  this  fong  in  Chriftian  worfliip  is 
very  ancient,  it  appearing  to  have  been  fung  in  all  the 
churches  as  early  as  St  Chryfoflom's  lime. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  Pope,  (Profper  Lambertini  of 
Bologna),  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  moderation, 
which  gained  him  the  efleem  of  all  fenfible  Protefiants. 
He  was  the  patron  of  learned  men  and  celebrated  ar- 
tifts  ;  and  an  elaborate  writer,  on  theological  fubjeds. 
His  works  make  12  vols,  in  folio.     He  died  in  1 758. 

Benedict  (St),  the  founder  of  the  orderof  the  Be- 
nedictin  monks,  was  born  in  Italy,  about  the  year  480. 
He  was  fent  to  Rome  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
there  received  the  firfl  part  of  Ids  education.  At  14 
years  of  age  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  Sublaco, 
about  40  miles  diftant.  Here  he  lived  a  mofi  afcetic 
life,  and  fliut  himfelf  up  in  a  cavern,  where  nobody 
knew  any  thing  of  him  except  St  Romanus,  who,  we 
are  told,  ufed  to  defcend  to  him  by  a  rope,  and  to 
fupply  him  with  provifions.  But  being  afterwards  dif- 
covcrcd  by  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  monaftery, 
they  chofe  him  for  their  abbot.  Their  manners,  how- 
ever, not  agreeing  with  thofe  of  Benedi(51,  he  returned 
to  his  folitude  :  whither  many  perfons  followed  him, 
and  putthemfelves  under  his  diredion,  fo  that  ina  fhort 
lime  he  built  12  inouafteries.  In  the  year  528,  or  the 
following,  he  retired  to  mount  Cadlno,  where  idolatry 
was  flill  prevalent,  there  being  a  temple  of  Apollo  c- 
retfted  here.  He  inftrue^ed  the  people  in  the  adjacent 
country,  and  having  converted  them,  he  broke  the 
image,  of  Apollo,  and  built  two  chapels  on  the  moun- 
tain. Here  he  founded  alfo  a  monaftery,  and  inflituted 
the  order  of  his  name,  which  in  time  became  fo  fa- 
mous and  extended  over  all  Europe.  It  was  here  too 
that  he  conipjfed  his  Reguta  Monachoriiw,  which  Gre- 
gory the  Great  fpeaks  of  as  the  niofl  fenfible  and  bcft 
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v/x-itten  piece  of  clut  kind  ever  piibliflied.  The  time  of 
his  dcatii  is  uncertiin,  but  is  pUced  between  540  and 
J50.  He  was  looked  iipon  as  the  Elilha  of  his  time  ; 
and  is  reported  to  have  wro;it^ht  a  great  niimberof  mi- 
racles, which  are  recorded  in  the  Itcond  bj..K  of  tlic 
•dialogues  of  St  Gregory  the  Great. 

Benedict,  abbot  of  PcterboroijT;h,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  became  a  monk  in  the  monallery  of  Chriil's 
church  in  Canterbury,  and  fome  time  after  was  chofen 
prior  by  the  members  of  that  fjcicty.  Though  he  had 
been  a  great  admirer  of  Archbiitup  iieckct,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  that  prelate,  he  was  fj  much  elteemcd  by 
Henry  II.  tlut  by  the  iurtuencc  of  thit  prince  he  was 
€le6ted  abbot  of  Peterboro  igh,  A.  D.  11 77.  He  af- 
I'lrted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  A.  D.  1 1S9  ;  and 
was  advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  A.D.  1191. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  high  dignity,  as  he  died 
on  Michaelmas  day,  A.  D.  1193.  Bclklcs  iiis  Life  of 
Archbi'.hopBecket,  he  compofed  a  Hiftory  of  Henry  II. 
and  Richard  I.  from  A.  D.  1 1 70  to  A.  D.  1 192 ;  which 
hath  been  much  and  jurtly  cfteemed  by  many  of  our 
grcatcit  antiquaries,  as  containing  one  of  the  bell  ac- 
counts of  the  tranfaclions  of  thofe  times.  A  beauti- 
ful edition  of  this  work  was  pnblilhed  at  Oxford,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Mr Hearnc,  A.D.  i7?5. 

BENEDICTINS,  in  church-hilWy,  an  order  of 
monks,  who  profcfs  to  follow  tlie  rules  of  St  Benedict. 

The  Benediclins,  being  thofe  only  that  are  properly 
called  rnonks,  wear  a  loofe  black  gown,  with  large 
wide  llecves,  and  a  capuche,  or  cowl,  on  their  heads, 
ending  in  a  point  behind.  In  the  cannon  law,  they  arc 
ftyled  bliick  friars,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit. 

The  rules  of  St  Bcnedicf,  as  obfcrved  by  the  Engliih 
monks  before  the  difiTolution  of  the  monafleries,  were 
as  follows :  They  were  obliged  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions feven  times  in  24  hours,  the  whole  circle  of  which 
devotions  had  a  refpeift  ro  the  pallion  and  death  of 
Chrift:  they  were  obliged  always  to  go  two  and  two 
together:  every  day  in  lent  they  were  obliged  to  fa(l 
till  fix  in  the  evening,  and  abated  of  tlieir  ufiial  time  of 
ileepin<T  and  eating;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
praclifc  any  voluntary  aufterity  without  leave  of  their 
fuperior:  they  never  converfed  in  their  refcv.T:ory  at 
rieals,  but  were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  reading  of  the 
fcriptures  :  they  all  llept  in  the  fame  dormitory,  but 
«ot  two  in  a  bed  ;  they  lay  in  their  clothes :  for  fmail 
faults  they  were  fhut  out  from  meals  ;  for  greater  they 
were  debarred  religious  commerce,  and  excluded  from 
the  c'lapel  ;  and  as  to  incorrigible  offenders,  they  were 
excluded  from  the  monaftcries.  Every  monk  had  two 
coats,  two  cowls,  a  table-book,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and 
a  haudkcrcliief ;  and  the  farnirure  of  their  bed  was  a 
mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a  pillow. 

The  time  when  this  order  came  into  England,  is 
well  known  ;  for  to  it  the  Engliih  owe  their  convcriion 
from  idolatry.  In  the  year  596,  I'ope  Gregory  fcnt 
hither  Augnllin,  prior  of  the  monalfcry  of  St  An- 
drew at  lioiMC,  with  feveral  other  Bcncdiclin  monks. 
St  Auguftin  became  ArchbiHiop  of  Canierbury  ;  and 
the  Benediclins  founded  feveral  monallericsin  England, 
ss  alio  the  metropolitan  church  of  Caiiterlmry,  and  all 
the  cathedrals  that  were  after  .vards  ercifled. 

Pope  John  XXII.  who  died  in  1 534,  after  an  cxncl 
inquiry,  found,  that,  fmcc  the  finl  rife  of  the  order, 
there   had   been  of  it  24  popes,  near  200  cardinals, 


7000  archbilliops,  15,000   bifliops,    i5,cco  ablots  of   Bcr.edic- 
rcnowii,  above  4000   faints,  and  upwards  of  370,000  ^    tio"- 
nionafteries.     There  have  been  liktvfife  of  this  order  '       " 
20  emperors  and   10  emprclies,   47  kings,   and  ;:bove 
50  queens,  20  Ions  of  emperors  and  4S   fous  of  kings  ; 
above  100  princclles,  daughters  of  kings  and  emperors; 
belides  dukes,  marqucffes,  rails,  countelks,  &c.  innu- 
merable.    The  order  has  produced   a  vaft  number  of 
eminent  writers  and  other  learned  men.     'Jhcir  Raba- 
nus  fet  up  the  fchool  of  Germany,     Their  Alcuinus 
founded  the  univerilty  of  Paris.     Their  Dionyiiiis  Ex- 
iguus  perfected  the  ccclefiaUical   compulation.     Their 
Guido  invented  the  fcalc  of  raufic  ;   and  their  Sylveller, 
the  organ.     They  boaft  to  have  produced  Anfehiius, 
Ildcphonfus,  venerable  Bcde,  &c. 

There  arenunslikewife  who  foUowtiie  rule  of  StBe- 
nediiH: ;  among  whom  tliofe  who  call  themJelves  7/////- 
g<itid,  eat  flelli  three  tii:us  a  v.eck,  on  Sundriys,  Tutf- 
days,  and  Thurfdays:  the  othcis  ol  lu-ve  the  rule  of  Sc 
Benedict  in  its  rigour,  and  cat  no  flefli  unlcfs  ihty  are 
lick. 

BENEDICTION,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  the  ad  of 
blelling,  or  giving  praifc  to  God,  or  returning  thanks 
for  his  favours.  Hence  alfo  benedidion  is  dill  applied 
to  the  aft  of  faying  grace  before  or  after  meals.  Nei- 
ther the  ancient  Jews  nor  Chridians  ever  cat  without 
a  Ihort  prayer.  I'he  Jews  are  obliged  to  rehearfc  100 
benediftions  per  day  ;  of  which  80  are  to  be  fpoken 
in  the  morning.  The  firft  treatife  of  the  firfl  order  in 
the  Talmud,  intitlcd  S^ra'uti,  contains  the  form  and 
order  of  tlie  daily  bencdiftions.  It  was  ufual  to  irive 
benedidion  to  travellers  on  tiicir  taking  leave  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  is  ftiU  prcferved  among  tlic  monks.  Bene- 
diftionswerelikewife given  amongtheaneient  Jews,  as 
well  as  Chrillians,  by  impofition  of  hands.  And  when 
at  length  the  primitive  fimpliciiy  of  the  Chriltiau  wor- 
fliip  began  to  give  way  to  ceremony,  they  added  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  which  was  made  v/iih  the  fume  liand, 
as  before,  only  elevated  or  extended.  Hence  bene- 
diction in  the  moJeni  Romifli  church,  is  iifcd,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  to  denote  the  lign  of  the  crofs 
made  by  a  bilhop,  or  prelate,  as  conferring  (ome  grace 
on  the  people.  The  curtom  of  receiving  bentdictipn, 
by  bowing  the  liead  before  tlie  billiops,  is  very  ancient; 
and  was  lo  uiiiverfal,  that  emperors  themfelvcs  did  not 
decline  this  mark  of  fubmilllon. —  Under  the  name  In- 
nediflion,  the  Hebrews  alfo  frequently  undeirtand  the 
prefems  which  friends  make  to  one  another,  in  all  pro- 
bability becaufe  they  arc  generally  attended  witii  blef- 
fnigs  and  compliments,  both  from  thofe  who  give  and 
thofe  who  receive  them. 

N:ipt':al  BEXEr>icri')X,  the  external  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  pricit  in  th;  office  of  matrimony.  This  is 
alfo  called  yiciTi/o/rt/ and  »iatriv:oiiiol  b:n;diOioii,  by 
tlic  Gi;ceks  /»f<i>.09^/«and  iif'jrt>^tvia.  The  nuptiiU  bene- 
diction is  not  elfcntial  to,  but  tiie  confirmation  of,  a 
marriage  in  the  civil  law. 

Beatic  Besediitiox,  bcv.rdiii'io  biatic.i,  is  the  via- 
ticum  given  to  dying  perfons.  The  Pope  begins  all  his 
bulls  with  this  form:  Salutem  et ^pojiolham  bemJifii- 
oiieiit. 

BekedIction  is  alfo  ufedforan  cccleliaftical  cere- 
mony, whereby  a  thing  ir,  rendered  facred  or  vener.:- 
ble.  In  tiiisfenfe  beurdidion  differs  from  confecratioii, 
as  in  the  latter  undioii  is  applied,  which  is  not  in  the 
X  2  former; 
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Benefice,   former:  Thus  the  chalice  is  confecrated,  and  the  pix 

*       ~- 'blelFed;  as   the   former,  not   the  latter,  is  anointed: 

thoiii^h,  in  the  common  ufage,  thcfe  two  words  are  ap- 
plied promifciioully. — The  ipirit  of  piety,  or  rather  of 
iiiperllition,  has  introduced  into  the  Piomifli  church 
benedictions  for  almofl  every  tiling.  We  read  of  forms 
of  beasdiftions  for  wax-candles,  for  boughs,  for  allies, 
for  church  veffels,  and  ornaments;  for  flags  or  enfigns, 
arms,  firll  fruits,  houfcs,  ihips,  pafcal  eggs,  cilicium 
or  the  hair-cloth  of  penitents,  church-yards,  &c.  In 
general,  thefe  benediftions  are  performed  by  afperfions 
of  holy  water,  figns  of  the  crofs,  and  prayers  fuitable 
to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony.  The  forms  of  thefe 
benedictions  are  found  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  in  the 
Roman  miflal,  in  the  book  of  ecclefiaitical  ceremonies 
printed  in  Pope  LeoX.'s  time,  and  in  the  rituals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  different  churches  which  are  found 
collefted  in  father  Martene's  work  on  the  rites  and 
difcipline  of  the  church. 

BENEFICE  [boieficiton),  in  middle-age  writers, 
isufed  for  a  fee,  fomeiimes  denominated  more  peculiarly 
bemfichim  niU'itare.  In  this  fenfe,  benefice  was  an  eflate 
ill  land,  at  firft  granted  for  life  only  ;  fo  called,  bccaufe 
it  was  held  ex  mero  bmeficio  of  the  donor;  and  the  te- 
nants were  bound  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to 
ferve  him  in  the  wars.  In  after-times,  as  thefe  tenures 
became  perpetual  and  hereditary,  they  left  their  name 
oi  hencflcia  to  the  livings  of  the  clergy ;  and  retained 
to  themfclves  the  name  o'^ feuds. 

Benefice,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a  church  en- 
dowed with  a  revenue  for  the  peformance  of  divine 
fervice;  or  the  revenue  itfelf  affigned  to  an  ecclefiaiti- 
cal perfon,  by  way  of  ftipend,  for  the  fervice  he  is  to 
do  that  church. 

All  church-preferments,  except  bifhoprics,  are  called 
benefices ;  and  all  benefices  are,  by  the  canonifts,  fome- 
times  flyled  dignities:  but  we  now  ordinarily  diftinguifh 
between  benetice  and  dignity;  applying  dignity  to 
bilhoprics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  and  prebendaries; 
and  benefice  to  parfonagcs,  vicarages  and  donatives. 

Benefices  are  divided  by  the  canonifts  into  limple 
and  iacerdotal.  In  the  firft  there  is  no  obligation  but 
to  read  prayers,  fing,  &c.  fuch  as  canonries,  chaplain- 
ihips,  chantries,  &c. :  the  fecond  are  charged  with 
the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  direi5tion  and  guidance  of 
confciences  ;  fuch  as  vicarages,  rcftories,  &c. 

The  Romanics  again  diflinguilli  benefices  into  regu- 
lar and  fccular.  Regular  or  titular  benefices  are  thofe 
held  by  a  religious,  or  a  regular,  who  has  made  pro- 
feifion  of  fome  religious  order ;  fuch  as  abbeys,  prio- 
ries, conventuals,  &c. ;  or  rather,  a  regular  benefice  is 
that  which  cannot  be  conferred  on  any  but  a  religious, 
either  by  its  foundation,  by  the  inftitution  of  fome 
fuperior,  or  by  prcfcription :  for  prefcription,  forty 
years  polTefllon  by  a  religious  makes  the  benefice  regu- 
lar. Secular  benefices  are  only  fuch  as  are  to  be  given 
to  fecular  priefts,  /.  e.  to  fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and 
are  not  engaged  in  any  monaftic  order.  All  benefices 
are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear. 
They  are  called  fecular  benefices,  becaufe  held  by  fe- 
culars  ;  of  which  kind  are  almoft  all  cures. 

The  canonifts  diftinguifli  three  manners  of  vacating 
a  benefice,  viz.  1.  De  jure,  when  the  perfon  enjoying 
it  is  guilty  of  certain  crimes  exprcffed  in  thofe  laws,  as 
herefy,  fmiony,  &c.  2.  De  faCIo,  as  well  as  dejure,  by 


the  natural  death  or  the  refignation  of  the  incumbent ;  Beneficiaiii 
which  refignation  may  be  either  exprefs,   or  ucit,  as  ^      H  . 
when  he  engages  in  a  flate,   &c.  inconftftent  with  it,  ^-'eneficium. 
as,  among  the  Romanifts,  by  marrying,  entering  into 
a  religious  order,  or  the  like.     3.  By  the  fentence  of  a 
judge,  by  way  of  punidiment  for  certain   crimes,    as 
concubinage,  perjury,  &c. 

Benefices  began  about  500.  The  following  account 
of  thofe  in  England  is  given  as  ihe  faft  by  Dr  Burn, 
viz.  that  there  are  1071  livings  not  exceeding  io\.  per 
annum;  1467  livings  above  lol.  and  not  exceeding 
2o\.  per  annum;  1 126  livings  above  20].  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  l./'i?r  ««««if;; ;  1049  livings  above  30I.  ^^nd 
not  exceeding  i,o\.  per  annum  :  S84  livings  above  40]. 
and  not  exceeding  50  1,  per  annum  ;  5S97  livings  un- 
der 50 1.  per  annum.  It  niuft  be  500  years  before 
every  living  can  be  raifed  to  60 1.  a-year  by  One  en 
Anne's  bounty,  and  339  years  before  any  of  them  can 
exceed  50I.  a-year.  On  the  whole,  there  are  above 
11,000  church  preferments  in  England,  cxclufive  of 
bilhoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  prebendaries,  prieft- 
vicars,  lay-vicars,  fecondaries,  &c.  belonging  to  cathe- 
drals or  choriflers,  or  even  curates  to  well  beneficed 
clergymen. 

Benefice  in  commendani  is  that,  the  direc^tion  and 
management  of  which,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  given  or 
recommended  to  an  ecclefiaflic,  for  a  certain  time,  till 
he  may  be  conveniently  provided  for. 

BENEFICIARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denote  fol- 
diers  who  attended  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  being 
exempted  from  other  duty.  Beneficiarii  were  alio  fol- 
diers  difcharged  from  the  military  fervice  or  duty,  and 
provided  with  beneficia  to  fubfilt  on.  Thcfe  were  pro- 
bably the  fame  with  the  former,  and  both  might  be 
comprifed  in  the  fame  definition.  They  were  old  ex- 
perienced foldiers,  who,  having  fcrved  out  their  legal 
time,  or  received  a  difcharge  as  a  particular  mark  of 
honour,  were  invited  again  to  the  fervice,  where  they 
were  held  in  great  efteem,  exempted  from  all  military 
drudgery,  and  appointed  to  guard  the  flandard,  &c. 
Thefe,  when  thus  recalled  to  fervice,  were  alio  deno- 
minated evocati ;   before  their  rccal,  emeriti. 

Benehciarii  was  alio  ufed  for  thole  raifc.d  to  a 
higher  rank  by  the  favour  of  the  tribunes,  or  other 
magillrates.  The  word  beneficiarius  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Roman  infcriptions  found  in  Britain,  where  con- 
fulis  is  always  joined  with  it  ;  but  heinles  beneficiarius 
coufir/lis,  we  find  in  Grutar  beneficiarius  tribuni,  prato- 
rii  legati,  pra-fefli,  procoiifulis,   &c. 

BENEFICIARY,  in  general  fomething  that  relates 
to  benefices. 

Beneficiar  y , beneficiarius,  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  a  beneficed  perfon,  or  him  vvho  rcceis  es  and  enjoys 
one  or  more  benefices.  A  beneficiary  is  not  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  revenues  of  his  church  ,  he  has  only  the 
adminiftration  of  them,  though  unaccountable  for  the 
fame  to  any  but  God. 

Beneuciary  is  alfo  ufed  in  middle-age  writers, 
for  a  feudatory  or  vaffal.  The  denomination  was  alfo 
given  to  clerks  or  officers  who  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  beneficia,  and  made  the  writings  necelTary  there- 
to. 

BENEFICIUM,  in  military  matters  among  the  Ro- 
mans, denoted  a  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  by  the  fa- 
vour ol  fome  perfon  in  authority. 
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B«nefield       BENEFIELD    (Scbaftian),   an  eminent    divine  of 
I         the  i6[h   century,  was   born  in   15S9,   ac  Prcllonbury 
Benevcnto.  jjj   GlouccflcrQiirc,    and  educated  at    Corpus   ChrilU 
'       "^       '  college    in   Oxford.     In   1608,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor   in  divinity  ;  and  five  years  after,  was   chofen 
Margaret  profellor  in   that   iiniverfity.     He  had  been 
prefented  many  years  before   to  the  reftory  of  Mey- 
fey-Hampcon,  in  Glouceller(hire.  He  pnblillied   Com- 
mentaries upon  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  chapters  of 
Amos  ;  a  confiderable  number  of  fcrmons  ;  aud  feme 
Latin  treaiifcs.     He  died  in  i6;o. 

BENEFIT  OF  Clergy.     See  Clergy. 

BENESOEUF,  a  town  of  Egypt,  feated  on  the 
wcllcrn  ihore  of  the  Nile,  and  remarkable  for  its  hemp 
and  flax.     E.  Long.  31.  o.  N.  Lat.  29.  10. 

BENEVENTE,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Leon 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  river  EfU,  in  W.  Long.  5.  5. 
N.  Lat.  42.  4. 

BENEVENTO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  an  archbilliop's  fee.  It  is  fituaied  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Sabato  and  Calore,  in  a 
fertile  valley  called  the  Jlrait  of  Bcmveuto,  full  of  geii- 
tlemens  feats  and  houfcs  of  pleafure.  This  town  haih 
frequently  fuficred  terribly  by  earthquakes  ;  particu- 
larly in  1703,  when  a  great  part  of  it  was  overturned, 
and  the  relf  much  damaged.  E.  Long.  14.  57.  N. 
Lat.  41.  6. 

The  arch  of  Trajan,  now  called  the  Porta  Aurca, 
forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city.  Thisarch,  though 
it  appears  to  great  difadvantage  from  the  walls  and 
houfes  that  hem  it  in  on  both  fides,  is  in  tolerable 
prefervation,  and  one  of  the  nioft  magnificent  remains 
of  Ro:nan  grandeur  to  be  met  with  o.it  of  Rome. 
The  archite^flure  and  fculpture  are  both  fingnlarly 
beautiful.  This  elegant  monument  was  eredcd  in  the 
year  of  Chrilt  114,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Parthian  war,  and  after  the  fubmiffion  of  Decebalus 
had  intitled  Trajan  to  the  furname  of  Dacicus.  The 
order  is  compofitc  ;  the  materials,  white  marble  ;  the 
height,  60  palms  ;  length,  37  and  a  half;  and  depth 
24.  It  confills  of  a  linglc  arch,  the  fpan  of  which  is 
20  palms,  the  height  35.  On  each  fide  of  it,  two 
fluted  columns,  upon  a  joint  pcdeftal,  fupport  an  en- 
tablement and  an  attic.  The  iniercolmnniaiions  and 
frize  are  covered  with  baffij- relievos,  reprefenting  the 
battles  and  triumph  of  the  Dacian  war.  In  the  attic 
is  the  infcription.  As  the  fixth  year  of  Tr.ijan's  con- 
fulate,  marked  on  this  arch,  is  alfo  to  be  feen  on  all  the 
military  columns  he  erecfled  along  his  nesv  road  to 
Biimdufium,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  arch  was  built  to 
commemorate  fo  beneficial  an  undertaking.  Except 
the  old  metropolis  of  the  world,  no  city  in  Italy  can 
boad  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fculpture  as  are 
to  be  found  in  Bcneveiito.  Scarce  a  wall  is  built  of 
any  ihiuti  but  altars,  tombs,  columns,  and  remains  of 
entablatures. 

The  cathedral  is  a  clumfy  edifice,  in  a  flyle  of  Go- 
thic, or  rather  Lombard,  architecture.  This  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  built  in  the  fixtii 
century,  eiihrged  in  the  li;h,and  altered  confiderably 
in  the  13th,  when  archbilhop  Roger  adorned  it  with 
a  new  front.  To  obtain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mar- 
ble for  this  piirpofc,  he  fpircd  neither  farcophagus, 
altar,  nor  infcription;  but  fixed  them  promifcuoully  and 
iiTcgularly  in  ihc  walls  of   his   barbarous   flruitiirc. 


Three   doors  (a  type  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  the  BencTt-nfo. 

rules  eftablilhcd  by  the  myfiical  Vitruvii  01  thole  ages]  * " ' 

open  into  this  facade.  That  in  the  ctntre  is  of  bronze, 
embolfed  with  the  life  of  Chri(t,  and  the  effigies  of  the 
Beneventine  Metropolitan,  with  all  his  fufiragan  bi- 
fliops.  The  infide  oficrs  nothing  to  the  curious  obfer- 
ver  but  columns,  altars,  and  other  decorations,  execu- 
ted in  the  moft  inelegant  fiyle  that  any  of  the  church- 
building  barbarians  ever  adopted.  In  the  court  (lands 
a  fmall  Egyptian  cbelilk,  of  red  granite,  crowded  witli 
hierogliphics.  In  the  adjoining  fquare,  are  a  fountain 
and  a  very  indifferent  Ilatue  of  Bencdi(it  the  1  5th,  long 
archbilhop  of  Benevento. 

Of  the  Beneventine  hiftory  the  following  abfiradt  is 
given  by  Mr  Swinburn,  in  h'li.  Travels  hi  iiki/j.  Ac- 
cording to  fome  authors  (he  inforn^s  us),  Diomtd  was 
the  founder  of  Beneventum  ;  whence  its  origin  mult 
be  referred  to  the  "  years  that  immediately  fucceeded 
the  Trojnn  war.  Other  writers  affign  it  to  the  Sam- 
.nites,  who  made  it  one  of  their  principal  towns,  where 
they  frequently  took  refuge  v\hen  worfied  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  their  time,  its  name  was  Malevejituw,  a  word 
of  uncertain  etymology  :  however,  it  founded  fo  ill  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  that  the  fiiperlliiious  Romans,  after 
aichieving  the  conquefl  of  Samnium,  changed  it  into 
Beneventum,  in  order  to  introduce,  their  colony  under 
fortunate  aiifpices.  Near  this  place,  in  the  479:h  year 
of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus. 
In  the  war  againlt  Hannibal,  Beneventum  fignalized 
its  attachment  to  Rome,  by  liberal  tenders  of  fuccour 
and  real  fervices.  Its  reception  of  Gracchus,  after  his 
defeat  of  Hanno,  is  extellcd  by  Livy  ;  and,  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  fenate,  many  folid  adv;tniages  .-.ccrutd 
to  the  Beneventines.  As  they  long  partook,  in  a  di- 
ftinguilhed  manner,  of  the  glories  and  profpcrity  of  the 
Roman  empire,  they  alfo  feverely  felt  the  tffcClsof  its 
decline,  and  fliared  in  a  large  proportion  the  horrors 
of  devaftation  that  attended  the  irruption  of  the  nor- 
thern nations. 

"  The  modern  hillory  of  this  city  will  appear  inie- 
refting  to  thofe  readers  who  do  not  dcfpife  the  events 
of  ages  which  we  ufiially  and  juflly  call  dark  and  bar- 
barous. They  certainly  are  of  importance  to  all  the 
prcfent  flates  of  Europe  ;  for  at  that  period  origi- 
nated the  political  exilttnce  of  molt  of  them.  Had 
no  northern  favages  defcendcd  from  their  fnowy 
mountains,  to  overturn  the  Roman  cololfus,  and  break 
afunder  the  fetters  of  mankind,  few  of  the  powers, 
which  now  make  fo  formidable  a  figure,  would  ever 
have  been  fo  much  as  heard  of.  The  avengers  of  the 
general  wrongs  were,  no  doubt,  the  deftroyers  of  arts 
and  literature,  and  brought  on  the  thick  clouds  of  ig- 
norance, which  for  many  centuries  no  gleam  of  light 
could  penetrate  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  alfo, 
that  the.  Romans  themfelves  had  already  made  great 
progrefs  in  banifhing  true  tafle  and  knowledge,  and 
would  very  foon  have  been  a  barbarous  nation,  though 
neither  Goths  nor  Vandals  had  ever  approached  the 
frontier." 

"  The  Lombards  came  the  laft  of  the  Scythian 
or  Scandinavian  hordes,  to  invade  Italy.  After  fixing 
the  feat  of  their  empire  at  Pavia,  they  fent  a  detach- 
ment 10  poficfs  iifelf  of  the  foiithern  provinces.  In 
571,  Zotio  was  appointed  duke  of  Benevento,  as  a 
feudatory  of  the  king  of  Lombardy  -,    and  fccms  to 
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Iiave  cou&ncd  his  rule  to  the  cicy  alone,  from  which  he 
fallied    forth  to    feek   for  booty.     The  fecond  duke, 
whofe  name  was  Arechis,  conquered  almofl  tlie  whole 
coiniiry    that    now   conllitiues  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
His  fucceflbrs  appear  long  to  have  remained  faiisfied 
with   the    extent   of  dominion  he    had  tranfmitted   to 
them.     Grimwald,  one  of  them,  unfurped  the  crown  of 
I.ombardy  ;  bin  his  fon  Romwald,  though  a  very   fuc- 
cefsful  warrior,  contented  himlelf  with  the  ducal  title. 
The  fall  of  Defiderius,  laft  king  of  the  Lombards,   did 
not  atfeft  the  flate  of  Benevento.     By  an  effort  of  po- 
licy or  refohuion,  Arechis  the  fecond  kept  pofleflion  ; 
and  availing  himfelf  of  the  favourable  conjunfture,  af- 
ferted  his  independence, — threw  off  all  feudal  fubmif- 
fion, — alTumed  the  ftyle  of  Prince,. — and  coined  money 
with  his  own  image  upon  it  ;  a  prerogative   exercifed 
by   none  of  his  predeceffors  as  dukes  of  Benevento. 
Durinff  four  reigns,   this  ftate  maintained   itfelfon  a 
refpeftable  footing  ;   and  might  long  have  continued 
fo,  had  not  civil  war,  added   to  very  powerful  ailauks 
from  abroad,  haftened   its  ruin.     Radelchis  and    Sico- 
nulph  afpired   to  the  principality  ;    and  each  of  them 
invited   the  Saracens  to  his    aid.    The  defolation  can- 
fed  by  this  conflicl;  is  fcarcely   to  be  defcribed.     No 
better  method  for  terminating  thefe  fatal   diflentions 
could  be  devifed,  than  dividing  the  dominions  into  two 
diftinft  fovereignties.     In  851,  K.adelchis  reigned  as 
Prince  at  Benevento;  and  his  adverfary  fixed  his  court, 
with  the  fame  title,  at  Salerno.     From  this  treaty  of 
partition,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards  became  inevitable  : 
a  want  of  union  undermined  their  ftrength, — foreign- 
ers gained  an  afcendant  over  them, — irrefolution  and 
wcakncfs  pervaded  their  whole  fyftem  of  government. 
The  erection  of  Capua  into  a  third  principality,  was 
another  deftrudive  operation  :   and  now  the  inroads  of 
the  Saracens, — the  attacks  of  the  eallern  and  weltern 
emperors, — anarchy  and  animofity  at  home — reduced 
the  Lombard   ftates    to  fuch  wretchednefs,  that   they 
were  able  to  make  a  very  feeble  refinance  to  the  Nor- 
man arms.     The  city  of  Benevento  alone  efcaped  their 
fway,   by  a  grant  V(?hich  the  emperor  Henry   IL  had 
made  of  it  to  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  in  exchange   for 
the  territory  of  Bamberg  in  Germany,  where  the  Popes 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  fovereignty.     From  the  year  1054 
to  this  day,  the  Roman  See,  with  fome  Ihort  interrup- 
tions of  pofTeflion,  has   exercifed  temporal    dominion 
over  this  city.     Benevento  has  given  three  popes   to 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  ;   viz.   Felix  IIL  Viftor  IIL  and 
Gregory  VIII.  and   what  it  is  much  prouder  of,  rec- 
kons St  Januarius  in  tlie  lift:  of  its  Bifliops." 

BENEVENTUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Sainnites,  formerly  called  Maleventum  front  the  nn- 
wholefomcnefs  of  the  wind,  and  under  that  appellation 
it  is  mentioned  by  Livy  ;  but  after  a  Roman  colony 
was  led  thither  in  the  485th  year  of  the  city,  it  came 
to  have  the  name  of  Beneve-iitian,  as  a  more  aufpicious 
title.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  an  ancient  city, 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  Diomedes  before  the  Trojan 
war.     Now  Benevento. 

BENEVOLENCE,  in  morals,  Signifies  the  love  of 
mankind  in  genera],  accompanied  v.'ith  a  defire  to  pro- 
mote their  happinefs.     See  Morals. 

BENFIELD,  a  town  of  Alface  in  France,  whofe 
fortifications  were  demolifhed  in  confeqiience  ofnhe 
treaty  of  Weftphalia.  E.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  4S.   14 


BENGAL,  a  country  of  Indoflan  in  Afia,  bounded  Efr.galt 
on  the  eaft;  by  the  kingdoms  of  Aflem,  Tipra,  and  Ar-  *  '<—' 
racan  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Malva  and  Berar;  on  the  north, 
by  Gehud,  B.otas,  Benares,  and  Jefuat  ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  Orixa  and  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  greateft 
length  from  well  to  eaft  is  about  720  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  fouth  to  north,  where  greateft,  is  not  lefs 
than  300  ;  though  in  fome  places  not  above' i  Jo  ;  ex- 
tending from  21  to  25  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  80  to  91  of  eaft  longitude.  r 

As  this  country  lies  almoll  entirely  within  the   torrid  Climateex- 
zone,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  very  extenfive  continent,  tremclyun- 
it  is  fometimes  fubjeft  to  fuch  extremes  of  heat  as  ren-  wealthy. 
der  it  very  fatal  to  European  conftitutions.     Dr.  Lind 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  Bengal  is  the  mofl 
dangerous  in  this  refpedt  of  any  in  the  Englifli  territo- 
ries  excepting   Bencoolen   on   the  coaft  of    Sumatra.         % 
Part  of  this  unhealthinefs  arifes  from  the  mere  circum-  Extreme 
ftanceofhcat;  for  in  all  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  India,  f^":"' oftha 
when  the   wind  blows  over  land,  it  is  fo  extremely  ])ot  l^'"l7wn<l. 
and  fufFocating  as  fcarcely  to  be  borne.     The  reafon  of  ^".<-' '  T' 
this  IS  evident  from   the   mere  inipection  or  a  map  or  {^jc^j. 
Afia,  where  it  is  evident  that  whatever  wind  blows  over 
land,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  parts,  mnft  pafs  overall 
immenfe  trafl  of  country  ftrongly  heated  by  the  fun  ; 
and  as  in  every  part  of  this  extenfive  continent  there 
are  fandy  dcfarts  of  very  confiderablc  magnitude,  the 
heat  is  thus  prodigioufly  increafed.  This  becomes  very 
evident  on  the  falling  of  a  fliower  of  rain  at  the  time 
the  land-wind  prevails  ;  for  if  the  wind  in  its.  way 
pafs   through  the  fliower,  the  air  is  agreeably  cooled 
though  the  flcy  fliould  be   ever  fo  clear  ;  while  thofe 
who  refide  only  at  a  few  miles  diflance,  but  out  of  the 
direft  line  of  the  llrower,  will  be  fainting  under  the 
excefllve  heat.     Here  indeed  when  the  air  is  clear,  the 
fun-beams  are  much  more  powerful  than  in  our  cli- 
mate, infomuch  that  the  light  at  noon  day  is  too  power- 
ful for  the  eyes  to  bear  ;    and  the  large  ftars,  as  Venus 
and  Jupiter,  flrine  with  a  furprifmg  luftre.     Thus  the 
reflcdion  of  the  fun-beams  from  the  earth  muft  necefla- 
rily  occailon  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  in  the 
atmofphcre  ;  fo  that  from  the  winds  abovementioned 
very  great  inconveniences  fometimes  arife,  fimilar  to 
thofe    which  flre    occafioned    by    the    Harmattaji  in 
Africa.     Mr  Ives  tells  us,  that  it  is  affirmed  they  will 
fnap  glafs  if  it  be  too  much  cxpofed  to  them  ;  he  has 
feen  the  veneering  flripped  off  from  a  cheft;  of  drawers 
by   their   means ;   and   they  will  certainly  crack  and 
chap  almoft  every  piece  of  wood  that  is  not  well  fea- 
foned.     In  certain  places  they  are  fo  loaded  with  fand, 
that  the  horizon  appears  quite  hazy  Vi'here  they  blow, 
and  it  is  almofl;  impoflible  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  be- 
ing thus  greatly  injured.     They  have  likewife  a  very 
pernicious  cfieft  on  fuch  people  as  are  expofed  to  them 
while  fleeping.     This  feldom  fails  to  bring  on  a  fit  of 
the  barbiers,   a  kind  of  paralytic  diftemper    attended 
with  a  total  deprivation  of  the  ufe  of  the  limbs,   and 
which   the  patient  never  gets  the  better  of  but  by  re- 
moving to  fome  other  climate.     Thefe  hot  winds  are 
made  ufe  of  with  great  fuccefs  for  cooling  liquors,  by 
wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  the  bottles  and  expofnig 
it  to  the  air.     The  reafon  of  this  is  explained  under 
the  article  Evaporation.     Mr  Ives  remarks,  that  it 
will  thus  cool  much  fooncr  tlian  by  being  expofed  10  the 
cool  fea-brecze. 
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Bengal.         The  great    caiife   of  the  unhealthinefs  of  Bengal, 

* -' 'however,  is  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  Ganges 

Inundation  ^^^^  Biirrampooier,  by  which  fiich  quantities  of  pu- 
of  theGan-  trefcible  matters  are  brought  down  as  infect  the  air  with 
ges.&Q.  dc- the  nioli:  malignant  vapours  when  the  waters  retire, 
fcribed.  Though  the  rainy  feafon  begins  in  Bengal  only  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  river  begins  to  fwell  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet  early  in  April,  and  by  the  latter  end 
of  that  month  in  Bengnl  alfo.  i  he  rcafon  of  this  is 
partly  the  melting  of  che  Inow  on  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and  partly  the  vaftcoUedtionof  vapours  brought 
by  the  fouthcrly  or  fouthwell  monfoon,  which  are  fud- 
denly  flopped  by  the  high  mountains  of  Thibet. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  accumulation  and  conden- 
fafion  of  thefc  vapours  mull  firll:  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  which  oppofe  them  ; 
and  thus  the  rainy  feafou  commences  fooneft  in  thofe 
places  which  lie  nearell  the  mountains. 

The  rivers  in  Bengal  begin  to  rife  acfirft  very  flowly, 
the  increafe  being  only  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per 
day  for  the  firlt  fortnight.  Itthen  gradually  augments 
to  two  and  three  inches  before  any  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  the  low  countries;  and  when  the  rain  becomes 
general,  the  increafe  at  a  medium  is  five  inches  per 
day.  By  the  latter  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  pans  of 
Bengal,  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooicr, 
are  overflowed,  and  prefent  a  lurface  of  water  more 
than  100  miles  wide.  This  valt  coUedion  of  fluid, 
however,  is  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  rains  which 
fall  on  the  low  country  itfelf;  for  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  overflowed  fume  time  before  the 
Led  of  the  river  is  filled.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  even  to  fome 
miles  diHance,  is  higher  than  that  which  is  more  re- 
mote ;  and  thus  a  feparation  is  made  for  a  confiderable 
time  betwixt  the  waters  of  the  land-flood  and  thofe  of 
the  river. 

e, '*i,„j.      As  fome  of  the  lands  in  Bengal  would  receive   da- 
Some  lands  .         .      o ,     .  ,  _    . 
guarded      mage  from  fuch  a  copious  inundation,   they  mult  tor 

from  too  this  reafon  be  guarded  by  flnmg  dykes  to  refill  the 
copious  an  waters,  and  admit  only  a  certain  quantity.  Thefe, 
inundation,  colleftively  taken,  are  faid  to  be  more  than  1000  miles 
in  length,  and  are  kept  up  at  an  enormous  expence  ; 
yet  they  do  not  always  anfvver  the  parpofe,  on  account 
of  tlie  loofenefs  of  the  earth  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  even  though  fome  are  of  the  thickncfs  of  an  or- 
dinary rampart  at  the  bafe.  One  particular  branch  of 
the  Ganges  (navigable  only  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and 
then  equal  in  fize  to  the  Thames  at  Chelfea)  is  con- 
du<5led  for  70  miles  between  dykes  :  and  when  full,  the 
pallengers  look  down  upon  the  adjacent  country  as 
from  an  eminence. 

As  the  tide  lofes  its  power  of  counterafting  fuch  an 
impetuous  torrent  of  freili  water,  the  height  of  the  in- 
undation gradually  diminiflics  as  it  approaches  the  fea, 
and  totally  vanidies  at  the  point  of  confluence  ;  which 
is  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  waters  of  the 
,         inimdation  fpread  over  the  level  of  the  ocean.     But 
Difafters     when  the  force   of  winds  confpires  with  that  of  the 
occaiioned  tide,  the  waters  are  retarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fome- 
ay  too    _     times  to  raife  the  inundation  two  feet  above   the   ordi- 
!^"'.^"„'"'  '^^''y  -^^^^ '  which  has  been  known  to  occafion  the  lofs 
of  whole  crops  of  rice.     In  the  year   1763,  a  melan- 
choly accident  happened  at  Luckipour,  when  a  ftrong 
gale  of  wind_,  confpiring  with  a  high  fpring-tide,  at  a 


tiadation. 


feafon  when  the  periodical  f.ood  was  v/itliin  a  foot  and    Tiroal. 

an  half  of  its  higheft  pitch,  the  watersare  faid  to  have  ~ — ^ ' 

rifen  fix  feet  above  their  ordinary  level.  Thus  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  difl;ri<Jl  were  fwept  away  with, 
their  houfes  and  cattle;  and  to  aggravate  the  diftrefs, 
it  happened  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  was 
fcarce  poflible  to  find  a  tree  for  a  drowning  man  to 
efcape  to. 

For  fome  days  before  the  middle  of  Auguft  the  in- 
undation is  at  a  Hand,  and  then  begins  to  abate  by  acef- 
fadon  of  rains  in  the  mountains,  though  great  quantities 
Hill  continue  to  fall  on  the  low  country.  The  inunda- 
tion does  not,  however,  in  its  decreafe,  always  keep 
pace  with  that  of  the  river,  by  reafon  of  the  height  of 
the  banks  ;  but  after  the  beginning  of  Odlober,  when 
the  rain  has  nearly  ceafed,  the  remainder  goes  off 
quickly  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  ground  exceedingly 
fertilized.  6 

From  the  time  that  the  monfoon  changes  in  Odlo-  Dandge- 
ber  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  rivers  are  in  a  flate  ■'""^  effects, 
of  tranquillity  ;  when  the  north-well  winds  begin,  and  °^ '^^  ^ 
may  be  expeded  once  in  three  or  four  days  till  the  ^Ynds."^^ 
commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon.  Thefe  are  the 
moll  formidable  enemies  of  the  inland  navigation  car- 
ried on  by  the  large  rivers.  They  are  fudden  and  vio- 
lent fqualls,  attended  with  rain  ;  and  though  their  du- 
ration is  commonly  but  fliort,  fomctimes  produce  fatal 
efFefts,  whole  fleets  of  trading  boats  having  been  funk 
by  them  almofl;  inflantaneoudy.  They  are  more  fre- 
quent in  the  caflern  than  the  weflern  part  of  Bengal, 
and  happen  oftener  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day  than 
at  any  other  time;  but  as  they  are  indicated  fome 
time  before  they  approach  by  the  rifing  and  fmgular 
appearance  of  the  clouds,  the  traveller  has  commonly 
time  enough  to  feek  for  a  place  of  fhelter.  It  is  in 
the  great  rivers  alone  that  they  are  fo  formidable,  and 
that  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  rivers  are  much  increafed  in  width.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  which  varies 
in  different  parts  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June, 
tempeftuous  weather  occafionally  happens.  At  this 
feafon  places  of  flieltcr  are  more  common  than  at  any 
other  time  by  the  filling  up  of  the  creeks  and  inlets 
as  the  river  incrcafes  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bad 
weather,  when  it  happens,  is  of  longer  continuance 
than  during  the  feafon  of  the  north -weflers.  The  ri- 
vers being  now  fpread  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles, 
large  waves  areraifed  on  them,  particularly  whenblow- 
ing  in  a  direflion  contrary  to  the  rapid  parts  of  the 
flream,  which  for  obvious  reafons  ought  to  be  a- 
voided.  7 

This  navigation  is  performed  in  fafety  during  the  Of  the  in- 
interval    between    the    end  of  the  rainy  feafon  and '^"^  "^v^- 
beginning  of  the  north-weflcrs  ;  an  ordinary  degree  g^''""  '"^ 
of  attention  being  then  only  requifite  to  pilot  the  boat    ^"^ 
clear  of  fliallows  and  flumps  of  trees.     The  feafon  of 
the  north-welters  requires  the  greateftcare  and  atten- 
tion.    Sliould  one  of  thefe  fqualls  approach,   and  no 
creek  or  inlet  ofi^i^r  for  flielter,  the  lleep  bank  of  the 
rivers  fliould  be  always  fought  as  a  place  of  flielter,  if 
it  is  not  in  a  crumbling  flate  f,  whether  it  be  to  the  |  See  Gai>- 
windward  or  leeward,  rather  than  the  other.     If  this  w. 
cannot  be  done,  the  fl.at  fide  muft  be  taken  up  with  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  lee  fhore  the  anchor  fliould  be  thrown 
out  CO  prevent  driving  upon  it.     In  thefe  cafes  the  mafl 
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Bengal,    h  always  fiippofed  to  be  llruck  ;   and,  provided  this 

* '•' '  be  done,  and  the  cargo  judiciouQy  difpofcd  of,  there  is 

little  danger  of  any  of  the  boats  commonly  made  life 
g         of  being  overfet. 
Btidgcnius,       The  boats  ufed  in  the  inland  navigation  of  Bengal 
a  kind  of     are  called  budgeroivs,  and  are  formed  fomewhac  like  a 
boats,  de-    pleafure  barge.     Some  have  cabins  14  feet  broad  and 
fcribed.       proportionally   long,    drawing  from  four  to  five  feet 
water.     Their  motion  is  very  flow,  not  exceeding  the 
rate   of  eight   miles  a  day  when  moved  by  their  oars; 
fo  that  their  progrefs  down  the  river  miifl  depend  prin- 
cipally on  the  motion  of  the   current.     From  the  be 


ing  fo  full  of  carcafcs;  and  many  of  thofe  who  ven-  Bengal. 
tiired  to  feed  upon  them  died  fuddenly.  Hogs,  ducks, 
and  geefe,  alfo  fed  moflly  on  carnage  ;  i'o  that  the 
only  meat  that  could  be  procured  was  mutton  ;  and 
this,  from  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  was  fo  fmall, 
that  a  quarter  of  it  would  fcarcely  weigh  a  pound  and 
an  half. 

In   the  month  of  Aiigufl  a  moll  alarming  pheno-  Surprifing 
menon  appeared,  of  a  large  black  cloud  at  a  diflance  cloud  of  jn- 
in  the  air,    which  fometimes  obfcured  the  fun,    and^'^'^^' 
feemed  to  extend  a  great  way  over  and  about  Calcutta. 
The  hotter  the   day  proved  the  lower  this  cloud  feem- 


10 


ginning  of  November  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of     ed  to  defcend,  and  for  three  days  it  occafioned  great 


May,  the  ufual  rate  of  going  down  the  ftream  is  about 
40  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  during  the  reft  of  the 
year  from  50  10  70  miles.  The  current  is  (Irongeft 
^Thile  the  waters  of  the  inundation  are  draining  off, 
which  happens  in  part  of  Auguft  and  September.  In 
many  of  the  Ihallow  rivers,  however,  the  current  is 
exceedingly  flow  during  the  dry  months  ;  infomuch 
that  the  track-rope  is  frequently  ufed  in  going  down- 
wards. In  towing  againft  the  flream  the  fteep  fide  of 
the  river  is  generally  preferred  on  account  of  the  depth 
of  water,  though  the  current  runs  much  ftronger 
there  than  on  the  oppofite  fide.  On  thefe  occafions 
it  is  neceflary  to  provide  a  very  long  track-rope,  as 
well  for  avoiding  the  falling  pieces  of  the  fteep  bank 
on  the  one  fide  as  the  fliallow  water  on  the  other,  when 
it  becomes  neccflary  to  change  fides  through  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  tracking  ground.  The  anchor  fliould  al- 
ways be  kept  ready  for  dropping  in  cafe  the  track- 
rope  breaks.  The  ufual  rate  of  towing  againft  the 
ftrcam  is  from  17  to  20  miles  a  day  ;  and  to  make 
even  this  progrefs  the  windings  of  the  river  require 
the  boats  to  be  dragged  againft  the  current  at  the  rate 
offour  miles  and  an  \\a\( per  hour  for  12  hours.  When 
the  waters  are  high,  a  greater  progrefs  will  be  made, 
notwirhftanding  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  current  ; 
becaufe  the  filling  of  the  river-bed  gives  many  opportu- 
nities of  cutting  off  angles  and  turnings,  and  fome- 
times even  large  windings,  by  going  through  creeks. 

Bengal  produces  the  vegetables  and  animals  common 
to  other  countries  in  the  torrid  zone.  Its  great  pro- 
duce of  grain  is  rice,  which  is  commonly  exported 
from  thence  into  other  countries.  By  various  acci- 
dents, however,  the  crop  of  rice  fometimes  fails,  and 
a  famine  is  produced  ;  and  of  this  there  have  been  ma- 
rt ny  inftances  in  Bengal  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  In- 
Account  of  doftan.  One  of  the  moft  deplorable  of  this  kind  hap- 
a  dreadful  pcaed  in  the  year  i  770.  The  nabob  and  fevcral  great 
men  of  the  country  diftributed  rice,  gratis  to  the  poor 
nntil  their  flocks  began  to  fail,  when  thofe  dona- 
tions were  of  confequence  withdrawn.  Vaft  multitudes 
then  came  down  to  Calcutta,  the  capital  Englifli 
fetllement  in  the  province,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
relief  at  that  place.  The  granaries  of  the  Company, 
hovvever,  being  quite  empty,  none  could  be  afforded  ; 
fo  that  wlien  the  famine  had  prevailed  a  fortnight,  ma- 
ny thoufuids  fell  down  in  the  ftreets  and  fields;  whofe 
bodies,  mangled  by  the  dogs  and  vultures,  corrupting 
in  the  air,  feemed  to  threaten  a  plague  as  the  confe- 
quence of  the  famine.  An  hundred  people  were  daily 
employed  on  the  Company's  account,  with  doolys, 
fledges,  and  bearers,  to  throw  them  into  the  river. 
At  this  time  the  filh  could  not  be  eaten,  the  river  lje- 


famine  in 
1770, 


fpeculation.  The  bramins  pretended,  that  this  pher 
nomenon,  which  was  a  cloud  of  infedts,  fliould  make 
its  appearance  three  times  ;  and  if  ever  they  defcended 
to  the  earth,  the  country  would  be  deftroyed  by  fome 
untimely  misfortune.  They  faid,  that  about  150  years 
before  there  had  been  fuch  another  bad  time,  when 
the  earth  was  parched  for  want  of  water  ;  and  this 
cloud  of  infefts  made  its  appearance,  though  it  came 
much  lower  the  fecond  time  than  it  had  done  before. 
On  the  third  day,  the  weather  being  very  hot  and 
cloudy,  they  defcended  fo  low  that  they  could  be 
plainly  fcen.  They  feemed  10  be  about  thefizeofa 
horfc-ftinger,  with  a  long  red  body,  large  head  and 
eyes,  keeping  clofe  together  like  a  fwarm  of  bees, 
and,  to  appearance,  flying  quite  on  a  line.  None, 
however,  were  caught,  as  the  people  were  fo  much 
frightened  by  the  prognoftications  of  the  bramins. 
Whilll  it  rained  they  continued  in  oncpofition  for  near 
a  quarter  of  an  hour :  then  they  rofe  five  or  fix  feet 
at  once,  and  in  a  little  time  defcended  as  much,  until 
a  ftrong  north-weft  wind  blew  for  two  daysfucceflively. 
During  its  continuance  they  afcended  and  defcended, 
but  more  precipitately  than  before  ;  and  next  morning 
the  air  was  quite  clear.  For  fome  days  before  the 
cloud  made  its  appearance,  the  toads,  frogs,  and  infedts, 
which,  during  the  rains,  make  a  continual  noife  through 
the  night  difappeared,  and  were  neither  heard  nor 
fcen,  except  in  the  river.  ^j 

Tills  dreadful  famine  was  occafioned  by  a  preterna-  Caufeof 
tural  drought.  In  this  country  they  have  two  har-  the  famin*. 
vefts,  one  in  April,  called  tlie  little  harvejl,  which  con- 
fifts  of  the  fmaller  grain;  the  fecond,  called  x\\t  grani 
harvejl,  is  only  of  rice.  But  by  a  drought  which  hap- 
pened in  1769  the  great  harveft  of  that  year  failed,  as 
did  alfo  the  little  one  of  1770,  which  produced  the 
dreadful  confequences  already  mentioned.  u 

Among  the  vegetables  produced  in  Bengal,  Mr  Ives  Vegetable 
mentions  theareca  tree,  the  woody  part  of  which  is  Foduc- 
as  tough  as  vvhale-bone.  Here  is  alfo  a  beautiful  tree  *'""'• 
called  chulta,  the  flower  of  which  is  at  iirft  a  hard 
green  ball  oa  footftalks  about  four  inches  in  length. 
This  opens,  and  the  calyx  is  compofed  of  five  round 
thick  and  fuccident  leaves  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  the 
like  number  of  fii'C  beautiful  white  petals.  After  one 
day  the  corolla  falls  off  and  the  ball  clofcs  again,  and 
is  fold  in  the  markets.  There  is  a  fucceflion  of  thcfc 
for  fcveral  months.  The  mango  tree  grows  here  alfo 
in  plenty.  Its  fruit  is  preferred  to  all  others  in  the 
country  excepting  very  fine  pine-apples  ;  the  gentle- 
men eat  little  elfc  in  the  hftt  months  when  thefe  fruits 
are  in  feafon.  If  no  wine  is  drunk  with  them  they 
are  apt  to  produce   boils  which  are  troublefome  but 
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Bengal.  hcaUhfnl.  In  the  walks  of  Bengal  they  have  a  tall 
tree  called  the  tatoon,  faid  to  have  been  lirrt  brought 
into  England  by  Captain  Birch.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  Ihiniiig  green,  the  lower  part  rather  paler  where 
it  is  ribbed,  and  undulated  round  the  edges.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  fize,  (liapc,  and  colour  of  an  olive,  with 
a  moderately  thin  hufk,  and  a  kernel  like  that  of  the 
date ;  five  or  fix  grow  on  the  fame  pedicle.  Near 
Calcutta  is  a  large  fpreading  tree  called  the  rulfa,  which 
makes  a  fine  appearance  when  in  full  bloom.  The  na- 
tives fiy  that  this  and  another  near  tlie  Dutch  fetilc- 
ment  are  the  only  two  in  Bengal.  They  pretend  like- 
wife  that  they  can  never  find  the  feed  ;  but  Mr  Ives 
informs  us,  that  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  plenty,  though 
in  a  bad  condition,  the  ants  and  other  vermin  being  fo 
fond  of  them,  that  not  a  finglc  pod  is  ever  to  be  met 
with  that  is  not  touched  by  one  or  other  of  thcfe  fpe- 
cics  of  infedts.  This  tree  bears  flowers  of  bright  crim- 
fon,  and  all  the  fliades  from  thence  down  to  a  bright 
yellow.  They  are  in  (iich  plenty  as  ahiioft  to  cover 
the  tree,  but  have  little  or  no  fmell.  The  fruit  is  a 
pod  of  the  (hape  and  fize  of  a  large  garden-bean,  con- 
taining four  or  five  flelhy  feeds,  which  ealily  fall  into 
two  when  dry.  They  are  brown  ou  the  outlide,  white 
v/ithin,  and  nearly  fquare,  but  convex  on  the  fides. 
*3  Among  the  animals  to  be   met   with  in  Bengal  Mr 

Ives  makes  mention  of  a  kind  of  birds  named  argill, 
or  burg'itl  [ict  AKD^£.^,  fp.  6).  They  are  very  large, 
atid  in  the  evenings  would  majeftically  ftalk  along  like 
as  many  naked  Indians,  for  which  our  author  at  firft 
niillook  them.  On  difcovering  that  they  were  birds 
he  refolved  to  flioot  one  of  them  ;  which,  however,  was 
very  difficult  to  be  done.  The  Indians  fhowed  evident 
marks  of  diffatisfaftion  at  the  attempt:  and  informed 
him  that  it  was  impodible  tofuccecd,  becaufc  thefe  birds 
were  poirctfcd  by  the  foulsof  thebramins.  At  laft,  how- 
ever, he  fucceeded  ;  and  informs  that  the  bird  he  fliot 
extended  14  feet  10  inches  between  the  tips  of  the 
wings;  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  claw  was  fevcn  feet  and  a  half:  the  legs  were  nak- 
ed, as  was  alfo  one-half  of  the  thighs;  the  naked 
parts  being  three  feet  in  length.  The  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  back  were  of  an  iron  colour,  and  very  (Irong ; 
thofc  of  the  belly  were  very  long,  and  on  the  bread 
was  a  great  deal  of  down  all  of  a  diny  white.  The 
bill  was  16  inches  round  at  the  bafe,  nearly  of  a  tri- 
angular iliape,  and  of  different  colours.  In  the  craw 
was  a  land-tortoife  10  inches  long;  and  a  large  black 
14  male  cat  was  found  entire  in  its  (loraach. 
Commerce,  Bengal  is  reckoned  the  richefl  and  mofl  populous 
i.ilaad.  province  in  the  empire  of  Indoftan.  Bcfides  its  own 
confiimption,  which  is  certainly  very  tonfidcrablc,  its 
exports  are  immenfe.  One  part  of  its  nierchnndife  is 
carried  into  the  inland  country.  Thibet  takes  off  a 
quantity  of  its  cottons,  befidcs  fonie  iron  and  cloths  of 
Kuropean  manufadure.  The  inhabitantsoftliofe moun- 
tains fetch  them  from  i''atna  themfclves,  and  give  mulk 
and  rhubarb  in  exchange. 

But  the  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  that  which  Bengal  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  thofe  fupcrb  capitals,  i:i 
fait,  fiigar,  opium,  filk,  filk-flufTs,  and  an  infinite 
quantity  of  cottons,  and  particularly  mullins.  Tbcfc 
articles,  taken  together,  amounted  formerly  to  more 
than  L.  1,7 jo,oooa-ycar.  So  confiderable  a  fiimwas 
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not  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  but  it  was  IScnfaT. 
the  means  of  retaining  one  nearly  equal,  which  moll  '  ^ 
have  ifliicd  from  thence  to  pay  the  duties,  or  for  other 
purpofes.  Since  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  have  made 
themfelves  nearly  independent,  and  fend  him  no  reve- 
nues but  fuch  as  they  clioofe  to  allow  him,  the  luxury  of 
the  court  is  greatly  abated,  and  the  trade  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of  is  no  longer  fo  confiderable. 

The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal,  managed  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  has  not  fufi'ercd  the  fame  dimi- 
nution, nor  was  it  ever  fo  txtcnfive,  astheo'.hcr.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  Catck  is 
in  poflcfnon  of  the  greater  part. 

Catek  is  a  diflrid  of  fon-e  txtcnt,  a  little  below  the 
mofl  weflern  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balafore,  fituated 
upon  a  navigable  river,  ferves  it  for  a  port.  The  na- 
vigation to  the  Maldives,  which  the  Englilh  and  French 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  carried  on  entirely  from  this  road.  Here 
they  load  their  vefTels  with  rice,  coarfe  cottons,  and  fome 
filk  fluffs,  for  thcfe  illands ;  and  receive  cowries  in  ex- 
change, which  are  ufed  for  money  in  Bengal,  and  arc 
fold  to  the  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catck,  and  feme  other  people  of 
the  Lower  Ganges,  maintain  a  confiderable  correipon- 
dcnce  wiih  the  country  of  Afliam.  This  kingdom, 
which  is  thought  to  have  formerly  made  a  part  of  Ben- 
gal, and  is  only  divided  from  it  by  a  livcr  that  falls 
into  the  Ganges,  deferves  to  be  better  known,  if  what 
is  afTened  here  be  true,  that  gun-powder  has  been  dif- 
covered  there,  and  that  it  was  communicated  froni 
AOiam  to  Pegu,  and  from  Pegu  10  China.  Its  gold, 
filver,  iron,  and  lead  mines,  would  have  added  to  its 
fame,  if  they  had  been  properly  worked.  In  the  midft 
of  thcfe  riches,  which  were  of  very  little  fervice  to  this 
kingdom,  fait  was  ar,  article  of  which  the  inliabitants 
were  fo  much  in  want,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the 
expedient  of  procuring  it  from  a  dccoftion  of  certain 
plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  fome  Bra- 
mins  of  Bengal  carried  their  fuperfiitions  to  Afliam, 
where  the  people  were  guided  folely  by  the  di(5latcs 
of  natural  religion.  The  priefts  pcrluadcd  them, 
that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Brama  if  they 
fubflitnted  the  pure  and  wholefonic  fait  of  the  fca 
to  that  which  they  ufcd.  The  fovereign  confcnted 
to  this  on  condition  tliat  the  cxclufive  trade  fliould  be 
in  his  hands;  that  it  Ihould  only  be  brought  by  the 
people  of  Bengal ;  and  that  the  boats  laden  with  it 
Ihould  flop  at  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Thus 
have  all  thcfe  falfe  religions  been  introduced  by  the  in- 
fluence and  for  tlie  advantage  of  the  pricfis  who  teach, 
and  of  the  kings  who  admit  them.  Since  this  arrange- 
ment has  taken  place,  40  veflels  from  500  to  600  tons 
burden  each  are  annually  feni  from  the  Ganges  to  Afliam 
laden  with  fait,  which  yields  200  percent,  profit.  They 
receive  in  payment  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
ivory,  mufk,  eagle-wood,  fum-lac,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  filk. 

Excepting  thefe  two  branches  of  maritime  trade, 
which,  for  particular  reafons,  have  been  confined  to 
the  natives  of  the  country,  all  the  reft  of  tlie  velfcls 
fent  from  the  Ganges  to  the  different  fea-ports  of  India 
belong  to  the  Europeans,  and  arc  built  at  Pegu.  See 
Pecv. 
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A  ftill  more  confiderable  branch  of  commerce,  which 
'  the  Europeans  at  Bengal  carry  on  with  the  reft  of  In- 
dia, is  that  of  opium^  Patna,  fituated  on  the  Upper 
Ganges,  is  the  molt  celebrated  place  in  the  world  for 
the  cultivation  of  opium.  The  fields  are  covered  with  it. 
Befides  what  is  carried  into  the  inland  parts,  there  are 
annually  3000  or  4000  chefls  exported,  each  weighing 
300  pounds.  It  fells  upon  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  be- 
tween 24I.  and  25  1.  a  cheil  on  an  average.  This  opium 
is  not  purified  like  that  of  Syria  and  Perfia,  which 
is  made  ufe  of  in  Europe  ;  it  is  only  a  pafle  that  has 
undergone  no  preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  virtue  of  purified  opium. 

The  Dutch  fend  rice  andfugarfrom  their  fettlements 
to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  for  which  ihey  are  paid  in 
fpecie,  unlefs  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
fome  foreign  merchandife  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  fend 
out  one  or  two  velfels  laden  with  rice,  cottons,  and 
filk  :  the  rice  is  fold  in  Ceylon,  the  cottons  at  Mala- 
bar, and  the  filk  at  Surat;  from  whence  they  bring 
back  cotton,  which  is  ufefuUy  employed  in  the  coarfer 
manufactures  in  Bengal.  Two  or  three  fliips  laden 
with  rice,  gum-lac,  and  cotton  fluffs,  are  fent  to  Baf- 
fora;  and  return  with  dried  fruits,  rofe-water,  and  a 
quantity  of  gold.  The  rich  merchandife  carried  to  A- 
xabia  is  paid  for  entirely  in  gold  and  filver.  The  trade 
of  the  Ganges  with  the  other  fea-ports  of  India  brings 
i,225,ccol.  annually  to  Bengal. 

Though  this  trade  p.ilTes  through  the  liands  of  the 
Europeans,  and  is  carried  on  under  their  protedion, 
it  is  not  entirely  on  their  own  account.  The  IMoguls, 
indeed,  who  are  ufually  fatisfied  with  the  places  they 
hold  under  the  government,  have  feldom  any  concern 
in  thefe  expeditions;  but  the  Armenians,  who,  fmce 
the  revolutions  in  Perfia,  are  fettled  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  to  which  tliey  formerly  only  made  voyages, 
readily  throw  their  capitals  into  this  trade.  The  In- 
dians employ  Itill  larger  funis  in  it.  The  inipoffibility 
of  enjoying  their  fortunes  under  an  oppreffive  govern- 
ment doss  not  deter  the  natives  of  this  country  from 
labouring  inceffantly  to  increafe  them.  As  they  would 
run  too  great  a  rifk  by  engaging  openly  in  trade, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  clandeftine  methods. 
As  foon  as  an  European  arrives,  the  Gentoos,  who 
know  mankind  better  than  is  commonly  fuppofed,  fludy 
his  charaifter ;  and,  if  ihey  find  him  frugal,  aiftive,  and 
well  informed,  offer  to  ad;  as  his  brokers  and  cafliiers, 
and  lend  or  procure  him  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at 
intereft.  This  intereft,  which  is  ufually  nine  per  ant. 
at  lenft,  is  higher  when  he  is  under  a  neceflity  of  bor- 
rowing of  the  Cheyks. 

Thefe  Cheyks  are  a  powerful  family  of  Indians, 
who  have,  time  immemorial,  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  Their  riches  have  long  ago  procured 
them  the  management  of  the  bank  belonging  to  the 
court,  the  farming  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  di- 
redtion  of  the  money,  which  they  coin  afrefli  every 
year  in  order  to  receive  annually  the  benefit  arifing 
from  the  mint.  By  uniiing  fo  many  advantages,  they 
are  enabled  to  lend  the  government  1,750,00.0!. 
2,625,000!.  or  even  4,375,000!.  at  a  time.  When 
the  government  finds  it  impolhble  to  refund  the  money, 
they  are  allowed  to  indemnify  themfelvcs  by  oppreffing 
the  people. 

The  Europeans  who  frcc^uciit  the  Ganges  have  not 
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been  fufnciently  alarmed  at  this  defpotifm,  which  ought    Bengal. 

to   have  prevented  them   from  fubmitting  to  a  depen-  ' ^' 

dence  upon  the  Cheyks.  They  have  fallen  into  the 
fnare,  by  borrowing  confiderable  fums  of  thefe  ava- 
ricious financiers,  apparently  at  nine,  but  in  reality 
at  thirteen  per  ant.  if  w^e  take  into  the  account  the 
difference  between  the  money  that  is  lent  them  and 
that  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  their  pay- 
ments. The  engagements  entered  into  by  the  French 
and  Dutch  companies  have  been  kept  within  fome 
bounds;  but  thofe  of  the  Englilli  company  have  been 
unlimited.  In  1 755,  they  w^ere  indebted  to  the  Cheyks 
about  1,225,0001. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  frequented  this  rich  coun- 
try, had  the  wifdom  to  eftablifli  themfelves  at  Chati- 
gan,  a  port  fituated  upon  the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not 
far  from  the  molt  eaftcrn  part  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Dutch,  who,  without  incnrring  the  refcntment  of  an 
enemy  at  that  time  fo  formidable,  were  defirous  of 
fharing  in  their  good  fortune,  were  engaged  in  fearch- 
ing  for  a  port  which,  without  obflruding  their  pkn, 
would  expofc  them  the  leafl  to  hofiilities.  In  1603, 
their  attention  was  direcfted  toBalafore;  and  all  the 
companies,  rather  through  imitation  than  inconfcquence 
of  any  well-concerted  fchemcs,  followed  their  example. 
Experience  taught  them  the  propriety  of  fixing  as  near 
36  poiliblc  to  the  markets  from  whence  they  had  their 
merchandife;  and  they  failed  up  that  branch  of  the 
Ganges  which,  feparating  itfelf  from  the  main  river  at 
Mourcha  above  Callimbuzzar,  falls  into  the  fea  nearBa- 
lafore  under  the  nam.c  of  the  x'wtx  Hughly.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  country  permitted  them  to  ere<5t  ware- 
houfes  wherever  there  was  plenty  of  mannfaflures,  and 
to  fortify  tliemfelves  upon  this  river.  jo 

The  firltiown  that  is  met  with  in  palling  up  the  river  Principal 
is  Calcutta,  the    principal   fettlement   of  the  Engliflt  towns., 
company.     See  Calcutta. 

Six  leagues  higher  is  fituated  Frederic  Nagore, 
founded  by  tlie  Danes  in  1756,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
place  of  an  ancient  fettlement  where  they  could  not 
maintain  their  ground.  This  new  eftablifhment  has 
not  yet  acquired  any  importance,  snd  there  is  all  the 
reafon  imaginable  to  believe  that  it  will  never  become 
confiderable. 

Two  leagues  and  an  half  higher  lies  Chandernagore, 
a  fettlement  belonging  to  the  French.  See  Chan- 
dernagore. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Chandernagore  is 
Cliinfara,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dongli,  being 
fituated  near  the  fuburbs  of  that  anciently  renowned 
city.  The  Dutch  have  no  other  poffeflions  there,  but 
merely  their  fort;  the  territory  round  it  depending 
on  the  government  of  the  country,  which  hath  fre- 
quently made  it  feel  its  power  by  its  extortions.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  attending  this  fettlement  is  a  fand- 
bank  that  prevents  fliips  from  coming  up  to  it :  they 
proceed  no  farther  than  Tulta,  w  hich  is  20  miles  be- 
low Calcutta;  and  this  of  courfe  occafions  an  additional 
cxpcncc  to  the  government. 

The  Portuguefe  hac»  formerly  made  Bandcl,  whiclj 
is  eighty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  league  above  the  Hughly,  the  principal 
feat  of  their  conunerce.  Their  flag  is  flill  difplayed, 
and  there  are  a  few  unhappy  wretches  remaining  there, 
who  have  forgotten  ihcix  country  after  ha,vuig  been 
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forgotten  by  it.  This  fadtory  has  no  other  employ- 
ment linn  that  of  fupplying  the  Moors  and  the  Dutch 
with  miflrcires. 

The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  confift  of  rauflc, 
gum-lac,  nicaragua  wood,  pepper,  cowries,  and  Ibmc 
other  articles  of  lefs  importance  brought  thither  troai 
other  places.  Thofc  that  are  the  immediate  prodiics 
of  the  coiiniry  arc  borax,  falt-petrc,  filk  fluffs,  mullins, 
and  feveral  difl^crcnt  forts  of  cottons. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  iifckfs  tafk  to  enumerate 
all  the  piaccs  where  ticken  and  cotions,  fit  for  table- 
linen  or  intended  to  be  worn  plain,  painted,  or  printed, 
are  manufaftured.  It  will  be  fuiHcient  to  refer  to  Da- 
CA,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  general  mart  of 
Bengal,  where  the  greatelt  variety  of  tineft  cottons  are 
to  be  met  with,  and  in  the  greatcll  abundance.  Sec 
Daca. 

The  fum  total  of  the  parchafes  made  in  Bengal  by 
the  European  nations,  amounted  a  few  years  ago  to 
no  more  than  870,000  1.  One  third  of  this  fum  was 
paid  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollens,  and  Dutch  (pi- 
ces :  the  remainder  was  difcharged  in  money.  Since 
the  Englilh  have  made  themfelves  maftcrs  of  this  rich 
country,  jts  exports  have  been  increafed,  and  its  im- 
ports diminillied,  becaiife  the  conquerors  have  carried 
away  a  greater  quaniity  of  merchandize,  and  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  the  country. 
There  is  rcafon  to  believe,  that  this  revolution  in  the 
trade  of  Bengal  has  not  arrived  at  its  crifis,  and  that 
fooneror  later  it  will  be  attended  with  more  important 
confequences  and  effeds. 

For  the  hiftory  of  Bengal,  and  its  conquell  by  the 
British,  fee  the  article  In  dost  an'. 

BENGO,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in 
Africa,  having  the  fea  on  the  weft,  and  the  province 
of  Mofeche  on  the  eaft.  It  produces  plenty  of  ba- 
nana trees  ;  but  the  Portuguefc  have  grubbed  up  vail 
quantities  of  thcfe,  and  cultivated  the  land,  which 
now  abounds  with  maize,  and  the  maniac  root  of  which 
they  make  bread*.  The  province  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  diftrifts,  of  which  the  chiefs  are  na- 
tives, but  tributary  to  Portugal,  and  obliged  to  till  ilic 
lands  belonging  to  the  Portuguefc.  They  are  Chrif- 
tians,  and  have  eight  churches. 

BENGUELA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  An- 
gola in  Africa,  bounded  on  the  caft  by  the  river  Rim- 
ba,  on  the  north  by  the  Coan/a,  and  it  extends  weft- 
ward  quite  to  Cape  Negro.  Benguela  was  formerly 
governed  by  its  own  kings ;  but  was  entirely  ruined  by 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarous  Giagas,  fo  that  its  be- 
ing conquered  by  the  Poriugucfc  proved  a  great  hap- 
pinefs.  It  ftill  retains  ilie  title  of  kingdom,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  fomc  fmall  privileges  ;  but  is  far  from 
being  reftored  to  the  ftaie  of  plenty  it  enjoyed  before 
its  deftriiclion  by  the  Giagas  already  mentioned.  It 
produces  abundance  of  fait,  but  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  which  is  made  in  the  province  of  Chiflama.  The 
ziinbis  alfo,  wiiofc  (hells  are  current  as  money  through 
niany  counities  of  Africa,  are  caught  upon  the  coalt. 
The  couniry,  which  is  moftly  mouniainous,  abounds 
with  elephants,  rhinocerofes,  lions,  tigers,  crocodiks, 
&c.  which  arc  very  dangerous,' and  deltroy  great  num- 
bers of  cattle. 

BENHINNOM  (anc.  geog.),  a  valley  in  the  fu- 
burbs,  and  to  the  call  of  Jcrufalcm,  cither  a  part  of  or 
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conjoined!  with  the  valley  of  Kidron,   (Jodnia) ;  infa-  Eenjamln 
nious  for  facrificing  children,  or  pafliiig  them  through 
the  fire.     The  place  in  the  vallry  where  the  idol  ftcod  , 
to  which  the  facrifice  was  made,  was  called   Tolihct, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Jtr.  vii.  31,  ;52  :  and  xix.  2.),   from 
beating  drums  or  labours  to  drown  the  cries  or  (liricks 
of  the  children  :  called  alfo  Ceenori  or  the   Valtcy  of 
Ennon  :  whence  fome  dcviycCchcrma,  the  place  of  fu- 
ture punifhnient. 

BENJAMIN.     See  Benzoin  and  Stvrax. 

BENIARAX,  an  ancient  and  conlidcrablc  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  Africa,  feated  in  W.  Long. 
o.  30.  N.  Lat  35.  o. 

BENIN,  a  country  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  has  pnrt 
of  the  gidph  c.illed  the  Jjn^  of  Benin,  and  the  SLvc 
Coall,  on  the  weft  ;  part  of  Gago  and  Biniarn,  on  the 
north  ;  Myjac  and  Makoko  on  the  eaft  ;  anu  Congo  on 
the  (buth,  where  it  extends  about  one  degree  bt}ond 
tlie  equinocftial  line  ;  the  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is 
about  600  miles  ;  but  its  north  and  fouth  bounds  are 
not  fo  well  determined.  The  land  in  general  is  low 
and  woody  ;  in  fome  parts  it  has  rivers  and  lakes,  but  in 
others  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  water.  There  are  here  a 
great  number  of  wild  beafts,  particularly  clepliants, 
lions,  tygers,  leopards,  baboons,  monkeys,  wild  boars, 
deer,  &c.  The  birds  are  partridges,  of  which  fome  are 
blue  and  fome  green,  turtles,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks, 
&c.  Their  grain  is  Indian  corn  :  they  have  no  pota- 
toes ;  but  plenty  of  yams,  wliich  are  of  the  poiatoc 
kind,  but  vaftly  larger  and  more coarfe:  thefe  aretheir 
ordinary  food,  and  (erve  in  the  room  of  bread  ;  they 
have  two  forts  of  beans,  like  horfe-beans,  but  not  near 
fo  good.  Their  fruits  are  cocoa-nuts,  cormantine  apples, 
bananas,  wild  figs,  &c. 

The  negroes  have  feveral  colours  which  might  fervc 
for  painting,  and  a  good  fort  of  foap  made  with  palm- 
oil  and  wood-aflies  ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  cotton, 
which  not  only  fcrvcs  for  theirown  ufe,  but  is  exported 
to  diftant  places.  The  river  Rio  or  Benin  has  a  great 
many  arms  ;  (bme  of  which  are  fo  large,  that  they  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  rivers;  it  abounds  with  filli,  which 
the  inhabitants  cat  fmoke-dried  as  well  as  frelh.  The 
place  of  trade  in  this  river  is  at  Artbo,  about  120  miles 
diftant  from  its  mouth  ;  and  to  this  place  the  fliips  may 
fail  up.  Thofe  wiio  take  this  voyage  fee  the  mouths 
of  a  great  many  rivers  fall  into  the  principal  chdimtl  to 
the  right  and  the  left  ;  but  how  far  it  alcer.ds  into  the 
couniry  is  not  known.  A  little  higher  up,  the  coimtry 
is  very  low  and  niarfliy,  and  feems  to  be  divided  into 
iflands  ;  and  yet  iheie  are  trees  of  all  (iz<-s  growing  on 
the  banks;  this  renders  the  country  very  iiuhe.ilthy.as 
many  of  the  Briiilh  failors  have  found  to  tluir  coll ;  it 
is  alfo  iucoinmoded  with  vift  numbers  of  dies,  called 
vtufqiiitoss,  which  fting  terribly,  and  render  the  (kin 
full  of  puftulcs.  Tlierc  arc  three  principal  villages,  to 
which  the  negroes  come  from  the  inland  couiiirics  to 
trafiic.  One  is  called  Boodadou,  and  cculifts  of  about  50 
houfes,  or  railrcr  huts,  for  thty  arc  made  with  reeds 
and  covered  with  leaves.  The  fctond,  culled  yV/r^f.,  was 
mentioned  above  :  this  is  much  larger  than  theibnucr, 
and  pretty  wtll  ftockcd  with  inliabiiants  ;  am!  the  ho.ifes 
have  \r\«c\\  more  room,  but  tbryare  built  after  the  fame 
manner.  The  third  has  the  name  of  Wgaton,  anti  Wiis 
built  upon  a  lull.  It  was  almoft  ruined  by  the  wars  ; 
but  the  negroes  lately  rebuilt  ii,  on  account  ol  its  1- 
3  Y  grccablc 
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Ecnin.    greeablc  fiuiano;:.     Great  Benin  is  the  place  of  refi- 
dence  of  the  kipg. 

The  inhabitants  of  Benin  arc  very  exaft  in  their 
trading,  and  will  not  recede  from  any  of  their  old  cn- 
ftoms  :  (his  renders  them  very  flow  in  their  dealings, 
and  backwiird  to  pay  their  debts,  which  fometimesob- 
Ijges  the  traders  to  fail  before  they  receive  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  but  then  they  are  paid  as  foon  as  they  return. 
Some  of  the  merchants  arc  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  demands  a  fort  of  cuflom  ;  but  it  is  very 
trifling.  There  are  three  forts  of  ofHcers  under  the 
king  ;  the  firfl  are  always  near  him,  and  none  can  ad- 
drefs  him  but  by  their  means  :  there  are  feveral  of  the 
fccond  fort  :  one  takes  care  of  the  flaves,  another  of 
the  cattle,  another  of  the  ftrects,  aiiother  of  war,  and 
fo  on. 

Children  go  almofl;  naked  till  they  are  14,  and  then 
they  wrap  a  cotton  cloth  roinid  iheir  middles  :  the 
richer  fort  put  on  a  fort  of  callicoe  gowns  when  they 
go  abroad,  v.'ith  a  kind  of  drawers  ;  but  within  they 
are  contented  with  their  ufual  cloth  :  the  better  fort  of 
women  wear  their  cotton  cloths  like  petticoats,  and 
have  a  covering  ronnd  their  fnoulders,  but  take  care  it 
fhall  be  open  before. 

The  richer  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Benin  live  upon 
beef,  mutton,  and  poultry ;  their  drink  is  water,  and 
brandy  when  they  can  get  it.  The  poorer  fort  live 
upon  dried  fiih,  bananas,  and  beans;  their  drink  is 
water  and  palm-v»?ine.  Their  chief  handicraft  men  are 
frniths,  carpenters,  and  curriers;  but  they  perform  all 
their  work  in  a  very  bungling  manner.  The  men  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep,  which  they  take  with- 
out any  ceremony  except  treating  their  relations.  The 
wives  of  the  lower  fort  may  go  wherever  they  have  a 
mind  ;  but  thofe  of  the  rich  are  Ihut  up  :  they  allow 
their  wives  lo  be  very  familiar  with  the  Europeans,  and 
yet  pretend  to  be  very  jealons  of  their  own  country- 
men. When  a  woman  is  caught  in  adultery,  flie  is 
turned  away,  and  the  goods  of  the  man  are  forfeited  to 
the  hufband  ;  but  if  therelatiousof  the  woman  arc  rich, 
they  prevail  with  him  to  overlook  the  fault  by  dint  of 
prefents. 

They  nfe  circnmcifion,  which  is  performed  feven 
days  after  the  children  are  born,  at  which  time  the  fa- 
ther makes  a  feaft  for  the  relations  ;  they  havealfocuf- 
toms,  relating  to  uncleannefs,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Jews.  Thieves  are  puniflied  by  making  the  party  a- 
mends  if  they  can,  otherwife  they  are  baflinadoed  ;  but 
murder  is  always  punilhed  with  death.  When  a  perfon 
is  only  fufpeflcd  of  a  crime,  they  have  feveral  ways  of 
putting  him  to  a  trial,  like  the  fire  ordeal,  or  the  bit- 
ter water  of  the  Jews  ;  but  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  the  iimocent  may  be  as  often  condemned  as  the 
guilty. 

With  regard  to  their  religion,  they  believe  in  an  al- 
mighty and  invifible  God  ;  yet  worfliip  images  in  a  hu- 
man form,  and  in  thofe  of  all  forts  of  animals,  making 
them  offerings,  everyone  being  his  o\v'n  prieft :  they 
look  upon  ihefe  lefler  deities  as  mediators  between  him 
and  man  ;  fome  of  thefe  idols  are  in  the  houfe  and  fomc 
in  cabins  by  themfelves.  Every  fifth  day  is  holy  ;  on 
which  the  rich  kill  cows,  llieep,  and  goats,  and  others 
dogs,  cats,  and  fowls,  which  they  diflribute  among 
their  poor  neighbours. 

Benin,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  thefamc  name, 


is  the  refidence  of  their  kings,  and  is  feated  pretty  far 
in  the  country  :  it  ftands  in  a  plain,  and  is  about  four 
miles  in  compafs.  The  flreets  are  long  and  broad  ;  and  , 
there  are  markets  twice  a  day,  where  they  fell  cows, 
cotton,  elephants  teeth,  European  merchandizes,  and 
whatever  the  country  produces.  The  houfes  are  large 
with-  clay  walls,  and  at  a  diftance  from  each  other; 
they  are  covered  with  reeds,  ftraw,  and  leaves.  The 
women  in  this  place  are  the  greateif  flaves ;  for  they  go 
every  day  to  market,  manage  the  houfehold  affairs, 
take  care  of  the  children,  cook  the  viftuals,  and  till 
the  ground.  The  king's  palace  makes  great  part  of 
the  town;  and  its  great  extent  excepted,  there  is  no- 
thing worth  taking  notice  of,  it  being  only  a  confufcd 
heap  of  buildings,  made  with  boards  and  clay,  without 
regularity  or  neatnefs.  In  the  middle,  there  is  a 
wooden  tower,  about  70  feet  high,  made  like  a  chim- 
ney ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  brazen  ferpent,  hanging  with 
his  head  downwards  :  this  is  pretty  well  made,  and  is 
the  mofl  curious  thing  in  the  tOM'n  :  there  is  a  galle- 
ry of  Itatues,  but  fo  wretchedly  carved,  that  there  is 
no  knowing  what  they  reprefent  without  being  told  : 
behind  a  curtain  there  are  11  brazen  heads,  with  an 
elephant's  tooth  on  each  ;  thefe  are  the  king's  idols  : 
his  throne  is  made  of  ivory,  on  which  he  fits  in  a  pavi- 
lion of  India  fluff.  The  king  fhows  himfclf  but  once 
a-year,  on  the  day  of  a  certain  feftival ;  and  then  he  is 
fiUTounded  with  his  wives  and  a  great  number  of  his 
officers,  who  walk  out  in  proceffioti  10  begin  the  feaft 
by  facrificing  to  their  gods  ;  this  done,  he  bellows  vic- 
tuals and  wine  among  the  multitude,  whicli  is  imitated 
by  his  ofHcers.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and 
country  go  under  the  denomination  oi  iht  king's  /Javcs  ; 
and  fome  relations  fay,  that  none  of  them  wear  any  ha- 
bit till  given  them  by  the  king:  but  this  feems  to  be 
only  a  falvo  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  men 
and  women  that  are  daily  feen  naked  in  the  flreets; 
for  if  it  be  tnie,  that  the  king  of  Benin  can  bring 
100,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  his  fubjefts  muli: 
be  very  numerous ;  and  probably  his  majefty  is  notrich 
enough  to  bellow  garments  upon  them  all.  The  Eu- 
ropeans refort  hither  to  purchafe  flaves.  E.  Long.  j.  4. 
N.  Lat.  7.  40. 

BENISH-DAVS,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  term  for 
three  days  of  the  week,  which  arc  days  of  lefs  cere- 
mony in  religion  than  the  other  four,  and  have  their 
name  from  the  benijh,  a  garment  of  common  ufe,  not 
of  ceremony.  In  Cairo,  on  Sundays,  Tuefdays,  and 
Thurfdays,  they  go  to  the  pafliaw's  divan  ;  and  thefe 
are  the  general  days  of  bufinefs.  Fridays  they  flay  at 
home,  and  go  to  their  mofques  at  noon  ;  but  though 
this  is  their  day  of  devotion,  they  never  abftain  from 
bufinefs.  The  three  other  days  of  the  week  are  the 
bcnifli-days,  in  which  they  throw  off  all  bufinefs  and 
ceremony,  and  go  to  their  little  fnmmer-honfes  in  the 
country. 

BENNAVENTA,  or  Bennavenna,  (Antonine), 
a  town  of  Britain,  on  the  Anfona  Major,  or  the  An- 
tona  of  Tacitus  :  fuppofed  to  be  Northampton  on  the 
Ncn  ;  but  Camden  fays  it  is  Wedon,  a  village  fix  miles 
to  the  wefl  of  Northampton. 

BENNET    (Henry),  earl  of  Arlington,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Middlefex.     In  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  appointed  under-fccretary  to 
George  Lord  Digby,  fecrctary  of  flate ;  afterward  en- 
tered 
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BmiMY.    tcred  himfelfas  a  volunteer  for  the  royal  cauff,  and  did 

v— ^  his    majefty  good  fervice,    efpccially  at   Andovcr  in 

Hamp(hirc,  where  he  received  feveral  woiinds.  When 
ihc  wars  were  ended,  he  left  nol  the  king  when  fucccfs 
did,  but  attended  his  iatereft  in  foreign  parts.  He 
was  made  fccrctary  to  the  duke  of  York;  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  at  Bnij^cs,  in 
1658:  and  was  fent  envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain.  His 
majclly  upon  his  rerxirn  to  England,  called  him  home, 
made  him  keeper  of  his  privy  purfe,  and  principal  fc- 
crctary of  due.  He  had  always  a  peculiar  hatred  to 
the  lord  chancellor  Hyde;  who  on  the  other  hand 
confidered  him  as  a  concealed  Papift.  In  1670  he  was 
one  of  the  council  diftingiiiihed  by  the  title  of  the  Cil- 
ia/, and  one  of  tbofc  who  advifed  Ihatting  up  the  ex- 
chequer. In  1675,  he  was  made  carl  of  Arlington  and 
Vifcojnt  Thetford,  and  foon  after  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter. In  1672,  he  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  three  ple- 
nipotentiaries fro;n  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  Co- 
Jogn,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France.  The  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  1673, 
drew  up  articles  of  impeachment  againfl:  him.  In 
1674  f'c  was  made  chamberlain  of  his  majelly's  houfe- 
hold,  witli  this  public  reafon,  that  it  was  in  recom- 
penfe  of  his  long  and  faithful  fervice,  and  particularly 
for  his  having  performed  the  office  of  principal  fccrc- 
tary of  ftate  tor  the  fpace  of  12  years,  to  his  majefty 's 
great  fatisfaflion.  But  afterwards  his  inttrcft  began  to 
decline,  while  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby  increafed  ;  for 
upon  his  return  from  his  unfuccefsful  journey  to  Hol- 
land in  167),  his  credit  was  fo  much  funk,  that  feveral 
perfons  at  court  diverted  the  king  with  mimicking  his 
perfon  and  behavioar ;  yet  he  held  his  lord  chamberlain's 
place  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  16S5.  His  cftcemcd 
letters  to  Sir  William  Temple  were  publiflied  after  his 
death. 

Bennet  (Chriflophcr),an  eminent  phyfician  in  the 
i6ih  century,  was  the  fon  of  John  Bennet,  ot  Rayn- 
ton,  in  Somerfetfhirc,  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford  ;  and  gave  the  public  a  treaiife  on  con- 
funiptions,  intitled,  "Theatri  Tahidorum  Vijlibutum,  &c. 
alfo  Exercitatiums  Diagtiajlicir,  cum  Hijioriis  denitti- 
flrativij,  qu'ibus  alimmitoriivi  et  Saiigu'uiis  v'tiia  detc- 
guntur  ill  pUrifque  viorbis.  Sec. 

Bennet  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent  divine,  born  at 
Salifbury  on  the  7th  of  May  1673,  and  educated  at 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1700,  he  was  made 
rettor  of  St  James's,  in  Colchcfler ;  afttrv/ards  he  was 
lecturer  of  St  Olavc'SjSouihwark, and  morning-prcaciier 
at  St  Lawrence,  Jewry,  and  at  laft  was  prcfcnted 
to  the  vicarage  of  St  Giles's,  Cripple-gate,  worth 
500I.  a  year.  While  he  was  in  this  llaiion,  he  was 
engaged  in  feveral  cxpenfive  law-fuits  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  church,  to  which  he  recovered  150I. 
a-year.  He  wrote  i.  An  Anfwer  to  the  Diircntcrs 
Plea  for  Separation.  2.  A  confutation  of  Popery. 
3.  A  Difcoarfc  of  Schifm.  An  Anfwer  to  a  book 
intitled  Thomas  againfl  Bennet.  5.  A  Confutation  of 
Quikerifm.  6.  A  brief  Hillory  of  the  joint  Ufe  of 
pre-conceived  Forms  of  Prayer.  7.  An  Anfwer  to 
Dr  Clarke's  Scripture  doflrine  of  the  Trinity.  8.  A 
Paraphrafe,  with  Annotations,  oti  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon-Prayer. 7.  An  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  other 
pieces.  He  dicdOftober  ^ih,  1728,  in  the  56th  year 
pf  his  age. 
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BENOIT  (Renatiis),  a  famous  c! odor  of  the  Sor-  Bcnoi't, 
bonne,  and  curate  of  EuAathiiis  at  Paris  in  the  i6ih  ^"if<;"de. 
century.  He  was  a  fccrct  favourer  of  the  Protcfiant 
religion;  and  that  his  countrymen  might  be  able  to 
read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  he  publiflied  at  Pa- 
ris the  French  tranflation,  which  had  been  made  by 
the  reformed  minifters  at  Geneva.  This  irandaiion 
was  approved  of  by  feveral  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  be- 
fore it  went  to  the  prcfs,  and  King  Charles  IX.  had 
granted  a  privilege  for  the  printing  of  it.  Yet  when 
it  was  publiflied,  it  was  immediately  condemned.  He 
had  been  before  that  time  confelTbr  to  the  unhappy  Ma- 
ry queen  of  Scotland,  during  her  flay  in  France,  and 
attended  her  when  flie  returned  into  Scoibnd.  Sonic 
time  before  the  death  of  Henry  III.  Dr  Bcnoit,  or 
fomc  of  his  friends  with  his  allillance,  publiihed  a  book 
intitled,  y}pologis  Catholique,  i.  e.  The  Catholic  Apo- 
logy; in  which  it  was  ihowcd,  that  the  Protellant  re- 
ligion, which  King  Henry  of  Navarre  profeffcd,  was 
not  a  fiifficient  reafon  to  deprive  him  of  his  ri;;h[  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  crown  of  France.  When  ficnry  IV. 
was  rcfolvcd  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  he  aflift- 
ed  at  that  alfembly  in  which  King  Henry  abjured  the 
reformed  religion.  The  king  promoted  hiiu  to  the  bi- 
fhopricof  Troyes  in  Champagne  1597,  but  he  could 
never  obtain  the  Pope's  bulls  to  be  inflalled.  However, 
he  enjoyed  the  temporalities  of  that  bifhopric  until  he 
refigned  it.     He  died  in  i6o8. 

BENSERADE  (Ifaac  de),  an  ingenious  French 
poet  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Lyons.  He  made 
himfelf  known  at  court  by  his  vcrfcs  and  his  wit,  and 
had  the  good  fonunc  10  pleafe  the  cardinals  dt-  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he  got 
intofavour  with  the  duke  de  Breze,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  moft  of  his  expeditions ;  and  when  this  noble- 
man died,  he  returned  to  court,  \\  here  his  poetry  be- 
came highly  cflecmcd.  He  wrote,  i.  A  Paraphrafe 
upon  Job.  2.  Vtrfts  for  Interludes.  3.  Rondraux 
upon  Ovid.  4.  Several  Tragedies.  A  fonnet  which 
lie  fent  to  a  young  lady  wiih  his  Paraphrafe  on  Job, 
being  put  in  competition  with  the  Urania  of  Voiiure, 
caufed  him  to  be  much  fpokcn  of;  for  what  an  honour 
was  it  to  be  head  of  a  party  againii  this  celebrated  au- 
thor \  Thofe  who  gave  the  preference  to  Bcnferade's 
performance  were  Ilyled  ijic  JoHJh,  and  their  aniago- 
nilb  the  UraniJIs ;  and  the  difpure  long  divided  the 
whole  court  and  the  wits.  Some  years  before  hisdcatb, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  works  of  piety,  andtranflaied  al- 
mofl  all  the  Pfalms. 

M.  L'Abbe  Olivet  fays,  that  Benferade,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  v\ithdrcw  from  court,  and  made 
Gentilly  the  place  of  his  retirement.  When  he  was  a 
youth,  he  fays  it  was  the  cuAom  to  vifit  the  remains  of 
the  ornaments  with  which  Benferade  had  embclliflied 
his  houfe  and  gardens,  where  every  thing  favoured  of 
his  poetical  genius.  The  bark  of  the  trees  were  full  of 
his  infcriptions :  and  amongd  others,  he  remembers 
the  firft  which  prcfented  itfclf  was  as  follows  : 

j^die II  fortune,  honneurs,  aditu,  vous  et  les  vctres, 

Je  viens  ici  vous  oublier  ; 
yidieu  toi-met/ie  amour,  bicn  plus  que  hi  autre s 
Difficile  a  congedier. 

Fortune  and  honours,  all  adieu. 
And  whatfoc'cr  belongs  10  you. 

I  to 
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Bcnflieim, 
lienfou. 


I  to  this  retirement  nin. 
All  your  vanities  to  fhun. 
Thou  too  adieu,  O  powerful  love  ; 
From  thee  'tis  hardeft  to  remove. 
Mr  Voltaire  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  infcriptions  were 
the  bell  of  his  produiSions,  and  he  regrets  that  they 
have  not  been  collefted. 

Benferade  fufFered  at  laft  fo  much  from  the  flone, 
that,  notwith (landing  his  great  age,  he  refolved  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  operation  of  cutting.  But  his  conllancy 
was  not  put  to  this  lafl:  proof;  for  a  fiirgeon  letting 
him  blood,  by  way  of  precaution,  pricked  an  artery, 
and,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  flop  the  effufion  of 
blood,  ran  away.  There  wasbutjaft  time  to  call  F. 
Commire,  his  friend  and  confeffor,  who  came  foon  e- 
nough  to  fee  him  die.  This  happened  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober 1691,  in  the  Sad  year  of  his  age. 

BENSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germ.any  in  the  Palatine  of 
iheR-hine,  feated  in  E.  Long.  8.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  23. 

BENSON   (Dr  George),  a  learned  dilTenting  mini- 
fler,  born  at  Great  Salkcld,  in  Cumberland,  in  1699. 
His  love  of  learning  was  fo  faccefsful,  that,  at  11  years 
of  age,  he  was  able  to  read  the  Greek  Teftament.     He 
afterwards  fludieJ  at  Dr  Dixon's  acadertiy  at  White- 
haven, from  whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow.     In  1721,  he  was  chofen  pallor  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Diffenters  at  Abingdon  in  Berkfliire  ;  in 
1 729,  he  received  a  call  from  a  fociety  of  Diffenters  in 
Southwark,  with  whom  he  continued  11  years;  and 
in  1740,  was  chofen  by  the  congregation  of  Crutched 
Friars,  colleague  to  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr  Lard- 
ner.     From  the  time  of  his  engaging  in  the  miniflry  he 
propofed  to  himfelf  the  critical  itudy  of  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  of  the  New  Teftament,  as  a  principal  part 
of  his   bufniefs.      The    firfl    fruits    of    thefe  ftudies 
which  he  prefenied  to  the  public  was,  A  Defence  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  Prayer,  with  a  Tranflation  of  a  Dif- 
courfe  of   Maximus  Tyrius   containing  fome  popular 
Objeftions  againft  Prayer,   and  an  Anfwer  to  thefe. 
The  light  which  Mr  Locke  had  thrown  on  theobfcurefl 
parts  of  St  Paul's  epiftles,  by  making  him  his  own  ex- 
pofitor,  encouraged  and  determined  Mr  Benfon  to  at- 
tempt to  illuflrate  the  remaining  epiftles  in  the  fame 
manner.     In  1 731,  he  publiflied  A  Paraphafe  and  Notes 
on  the  Epiftle  to  Philemon,  as  a  fpecimen.     This  was 
well  received,  and  the  author  encouraged  to  proceed  in 
his   defign.     With   the  epiftle   to  Philemon   was  pu- 
bliflied "  A  fliort  differtation,  to  prove  from  the  fpirit 
and  fentiments   the  apoftle  difcovered  in   his  epiftles, 
that  he  was  neither  an  enthufiaft  norimpoftor;  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  religion  which  he  afferted  he  received 
immediately  from  heaven,  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of 
miracles,  is  indeed  divine."    This  argument  hath  fince 
been  improved  and  illuftrated,  with  great  delicacy  and 
llrength,  in  a  review  of  the  apoftle's  entire  conduil  and 
charader  by   Lord  Littleton.     Mr  Benfon  proceeded 
with  great  diligence  and  reputation  to  publifli  Para- 
phrafes  and  Notes  on  the  two  Epiftles  to  tlie  Thclfalo- 
nians,  the  firft  and  fecond  to  Timothy,  and  the  Epiftle 
to  Titus  ;  adding,   DilTertations  on  feveral  important 
Subjefts  particularly  on  Infpiration.     In  ihe  year  I735> 
our  author  pnblifhed  his  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Planting  of 
Chriftianity,  taken  from  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
their  Epiftles,  in  2  vols.  4to.     In  this  work,  befidcs 
illuftrating  throughout  the  hiftory  of  the  Ads  and  moft 


of  the  epiftles,  by  a  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times, 
the  occahon  of  the  feveral  epiftles,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
churches  to  whom  they  were  addrefttd  he  cftabliflicd 
the  truth  of  the  Chrlftian  religion  on  a  number  of  fads,  * 
the  moft  public,  important,  and  inconteftable.  He  alfo 
wrote,  The  reafonablenefs  of  the  Chriftian  Religon  ; 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  A  Paraphrafe 
and  Notes  on  the  feven  Catholic  Epiftles  ;  and  feveral 
other  w^orks  which  procured  him  great  reputation. 
One  of  the  univerlities  in  Scotland  fcnthim  a  diploma 
with  a  doctor's  degree  ;  and  many  of  high  rank  in  the 
church  of  England,  as  Herring,  Hoadley,  Butltr, 
Benfon,  Coneybeare,  &c.  fliowed  him  great  marks  of 
favour  and  regard.  He  purfued  the  fame  ftudies  with 
great  application  and  fuccefs  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  64ih  year  of 
his  age. 

BENTHAM  (Thomas),  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  was  born  at  Shirburn  in  Yorklhire  in  the 
year  151 3,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  college  Oxford. 
He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1543,  ^^^ 
in  1546  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow,  and  proceeded 
mafter  of  arts  the  year  following,  which  was  that  of 
Edward  VI. 's  acceflion  to  the  crown.  He  now  threw 
off  the  malk  of  Popery,  which  during  the  equivocal 
reign  of  Henry  Vllf.  he  had  worn  with  reludance. 
When  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  being  deprived  of  his 
fellowlhip  by  her  vifitors,  he  prudently  retired  to  Ba- 
fil  in  Switzerland,  where  for  fome  time  he  expounded 
the  Scriptures  to  the  EngJiQi  exiles  in  that  city;  but, 
being  folicited  by  fome  Proteftants  in  London,  he  re- 
turned to  London  before  the  death  of  the  Qiieen,  and 
was  appointed  fuperintendant  of  a  private  congregation 
in  the  city.  Immediately  on  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth, 
Bentham  was  preferred  in  the  church,  and  in  the  fe- 
cond year  of  her  reign  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry.  He  died  at  Eccleflial  in  SiafFord- 
fliire  in  1578,  aged  6j.  He  was  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  there  :  and  a  monument  was  ereded, 
with  the  efhgy  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  four  children^ 
with  the  following  infcription  : 

Hac  jacet  hi  tu??il>a  Bentliamus,  epifcopus  tile 
DoClus,  divinus,  largus,  pafceiis,  plus,  alvius. 
Ob.  19.  Feb.  1578. 

Bilhop  Bentham  had  the  charafter  of  a  pious  and 
zealous  reformer,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  works 
are,  i.  Expofition  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  ;  manu- 
fcript.  2.  A  Sermon  on  Chrift's  Temptation  ;  Lond. 
8vo.  3.  Epiftle  to  M.  Parker  :  manufcript.  4.  The 
Pfalms,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  tranflated  into  Englifli 
in  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  Bible. 

BENTIVOGLIO  (Guy),  cardinal,  born  at  Ferrara, 
in  the  year  1579,  He  went  to  ftudy  at  Padua,  where 
he  made  a  confiderable  proficiency  in  polite  literature. 
Upon  his  leaving  the  univerlity,  he  went  to  refidc  at 
Rome,  where  he  became  univcrfally  cftcemed.  He  was 
fent  nuncio  10  Flanders,  and  then  to  France  ;  in  both 
which  employments  his  behaviour  was  fuch  as  gave 
great  fatisfadion  to  Paul  V.  who  made  him  a  caiJinal, 
which  was  the  laft  promotion  he  made,  a  little  before 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  2Sih  of  January 
1621.  Benlivoglio  was  at  this  time  in  France,  where 
Louis  XIII.  and  all  the  French  court   congratulated 
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Tentivog- him  on  his  new  dignity;  and   when  he  returned  to 
lio,      Rome,  his  Chriftian  majefty  entrurted  him  with  the 

Bgptley.  management  of  the  French  afiairs  at  that  court.  Pope 
*  ^""^  Urban  VII.  had  a  high  regard  for  him  on  account  of 
hisfidehty,  difinicrclledncfs,  and  confummate  know- 
ledge in  bufinefs.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
eftcemcd  by  the  cardinals;  and  bis  qualities  were  fuch, 
that  in  all  probability  he  would  have  been  raifed  to  the 
pontificate  on  the  death  of  Urban,  which  happened  on 
the  29th  of  July  1644  ;  but  having  gone  to  the  conclave 
durin^T  the  time  of  the  mod  intolerable  heats  at  Rome, 
it  affe»?led  his  body  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not 
flcep  for  1 1  nights  afterwards  ;  and  this  want  of  reft 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  the  7th  of 
September  1644,  aged  65.  He  has  left  fevcral  works ; 
the  raofl  remarkable  of  which  are,  A  Kiftory  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Flanders,  An  Account  of  Flanders, 
with  Letters  and  Memoirs. 

Bentivoglio,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Bologna,  with  a  caftle,  fituated  in  E.  Long. 
II.  :?4.  N.  Lat.  44-  47- 

BENTLEY  (Richard),  an  eminent  critic  and  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Oulton,  in  the  parifh  of  Rothwell, 
near  Wakefield,  England.  His  anccftors,  who  were  of 
fome  confideration,  poirelfcd  an  eftate,  and  had  a  feat  at 
Hepenftall,  in  the  paridi  of  Halifax.  His  grandfather 
James  Bentley  was  a  captain  in  King  Charles  the  I.'s 
army  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  ;  and  being  involved 
in  the  fate  of  his  party,  had  his  houfe  plundered,  his  ef- 
tatcconfifcated,and  was  himfclf  carried  prifonerto  Pom- 
fret  Caftle,  where  he  died.  Thomas  Bentley,  the  fon 
of  James,  and  father  of  Dr  Bentley,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Willis  of  Oulton,  who  had  been  a  ma- 
jor in  the  royal  army.  This  lady,  who  was  a  woman 
of  exceeding  good  underftanding,  taught  her  fon  Ri- 
chard his  accidence.  To  his  grandfather  Willis,  who 
was  left  his  guardian,  he  was  in  part  indebted  for  his 
education  ;  and  having  gone  through  the  grammar 
fchool  at  Wakefield  with  fingular  reputation,  both  for 
his  proficiency  and  his  exact  and  regular  behaviour,  he 
was  admitted  of  St  John's  college  Cambridsrc,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr  Johnfon,  on  the  24th  of  May  1676  ; 
being  then  only  four  months  above  14  years  of  age. 
On  the  22d  of  March  1681-2,  he  ftood  candidate  for  a 
fellowdiip,  and  would  have  been  unanimoufly  eleded, 
had  he  not  been  excluded  by  the  ftatutes  on  account  of 
his  being  too  young  for  prieft's  orders.  He  was  then 
a  junior  bachelor,  and  but  little  more  than  19  years 
old.  It  was  foon  after  this  that  he  became  a  fchool- 
mafter  at  Spalding.  But  that  he  did  not  continue  long 
in  this  fituation  is  certain  from  a  letter  of  his  grand- 
father Willis's,  ftill  prefrrved  in  the  family,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  he  was  with  Dr  Stilliugflcet  at  the 
Deanery  of  Si  Pail's  on  tlie  25ih  of  April  1683.  He 
had  been  recommended  by  his  college  to  the  Dean  as 
preceptor  to  his  fon  ;  and  Dr  Stillingfleet  gave  Mr 
Bentley  his  choice  whether  he  would  carry  his  pupil  to 
Cambridge  or  Oxford.  He  fixed  upon  the  latter  uni- 
vcrfity  on  accoint  of  the  Bodleian  library,  to  thi;  cou- 
fultingof  the  manufcripts  of  which  he  applied  v, nh  the 
clufcft  attention.  Being  now  of  age,  he  made  over  a 
fmall  eftatc  which  he  derived  from  his  faiv  ^  to  his 
elder  brother,  and  immcdi.itcly  laid  out  iho  money  he 
obtained  for  it  in  the  purchafc  of  books.  In  July 
1683,    he   took  ihc  degree  of  Maftcr  of  Arts  at  St 


John's  college  Cambridge,  In  1692,  his  patron  be- 
ing advanced  to  the  fee  of  Worceftcr,  collated  him  to 
a  prebend  in  that  church,  and  alio  m-ade  him  his  do- 
meftlc  chaplain.  That  learned  prelate,  as  well  as  Dr 
Will.  Lloyd,  then  bidiop  of  Litchfield,  had  feen  many 
proofs  of  our  author's  extraordinary  merit,  wlien  they 
concurred  in  recommending  him  as  a  fit  perfon  to  open 
the  lectures  upon  Mr  Boyle's  foundation  in  defence  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  This  gave  him  a  fine 
opportunity  of  eftablifhing  his  fame.  He  faw  it  well; 
and  refolved  to  pudi  it  to  the  utmoft.  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's Frincipia  had  been  publilhed  but  a  few  years,  and 
the  book  was  little  known  and  lefs  undcrftood.  Mr 
Bentley  therefore  determined  to  fpare  no  pains  in  dif- 
playing  to  the  beft  advantage  the  profound  denionftra- 
tions  which  that  excellent  work  furniflied  iu  proof  of 
a  Deity  i-  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  dclign,  he  applied  to  the  author,  and  receiv- 
ed from  him  the  folution  of  fome  difficulties  which  had 
not  fallen  within  the  plan  of  his  treatifc*.  In  fhort, 
our  author's  fermons  at  Boyle's  leftures  were  univer- 
fally  admired,  and  highly  raifed  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher;  notwithfiauding  that  clcape  which  laid  him 
open  to  the  raillery  of  Dr  Kiel,  viz.  of  proving  the 
moon  not  to  turn  round  her  axis  becaufc  fhe  always 
ftiows  the  fame  face  to  the  earth.  In  1693,  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St  James's. 

In  the  following  year  arofe  the  famous  difpute  be- 
tween him  and  the  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  in  relation 
to  the  epirtles  of  Phalaris  ;  of  which  Mr  Boyle  had 
publiflied  a  very  fine  edition,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of. 
the  text.  Thefe  epiftles  the  Dr  afferted  to  be  fpu- 
rious,  the  produflion  of  fome  fophift,  and  altogether 
contemptible  as  a  literary  performance.  Tlie  princi- 
pal pieces  which  appeared  in  this  noted  controvcrfy 
were,  i.  Dr  Bentley's  diHTertation  upon  the  epiftles  of 
Themiftocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  Phalaris,  and  the 
Fables  of  J£io^,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  edition  of 
Mr  Wotton's  Reflexions  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning  :  but  afterwards  printed  by  Dr  Bentley  en- 
tire, and  added  with  great  additions  to  his  farther  de- 
fence of  it,  in  anfwer  to  Mr  Boyle.  2.  "  Dr  Bentley's 
DilRrtation  on  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables 
of  yEfop  examined  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle, 
Efq."  a  book  more  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Boyle  againj}  BiiitUy.  3.  Dr  Bentley's  Anfwer  to  the 
above,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bentley  a- 
gahiji  Boyle,  a  curious  piece,  interfperfed  with  a  great 
deal  of  true  wit  and  humour.  From  the  caprice  or 
partiality  of  the  age  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  Mr 
Boyle,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  wits  exercifcd  upon  Dr 
Bentley.     Thus  Dr  Garth,  in  the  Difpcnfary 

So  Diamotids  take  a  li/JIre  from  their  foil, 
And  to  a  BENTLEY  'tit  -we  ewe  a  BOYLE. 

Dr  Bentley  had  alfo  fome  wags  who  were  his  enemies 
even  at  Cambridge,  who  drew  his  picture  in  the  hands 
of  Phalaris's  guards,  who  were  putting  him  into  their 
mafter's  bull,  and  out  of  the  Doctor's  mouth  came  a 
label  with  thefe  words,  Ihad rat/itr  is  Roasted  than 
BoYLED.  And  Dean  Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
has  fome  ftrokcs  at  Dr  Bentley  upon  this  occafion,  but 
more  cfpccially  in  his  Battle  of  the  Books,  where,  on 
account  of  Dr  Bentley's  dilfertation  of  Phalaris,  &c. 
being  annexed  to  Mr  Wotton's  refledions  on  learning, 
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Bcntley.    and  iheir  being  great  friends,  he  makes  Mr  Wotton 

"■ v/— — '  and  Dr  Bentley,  Handing  fide  by  tide,  in  each  others 

defence,  to  be  both  transrixed  to  the  ground  by  one 
itroke  of  the  javelin  of  Mr  Boyle,  and  this  he  height- 
ens by  the  funile  of  a  cook's  fpitting  a  brace  of  wood- 
cocks. Nay,  ib  llrong  is  the  influence  of  literary  pre- 
-judice  and  fafliion,  that  many  even  of  Dr  Bcntley's 
friends  confidered  Boyle's  Examination  as  unaniwcr- 
able.  Nor  could  they  be  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
till  the  Dofhor,  firlt  afking  them  where  it  was  fo  im- 
pregnable, and  confuting  one  article  after  another  up- 
on the  fpot,  as  fall;  as  they  infianced,  allured  them  it 
was  all  of  the  fame  kind.  This  he  efFeftually  ftiowed 
in  his  anfwer.  It  now,  however,  feems  to  be  the  fet- 
tled opinion  of  the  literary  world,  that  the  Doctor  has 
not  only  the  evident  advantage  in  refpcd  of  learning 
and  argument,  but  that  he  is  little,  if  at  a;^',  inferior 
to  his  antagonilf  in  point  of  wit  and  fmartnefs.  h  may 
not,  however,  be  amifs  to  recite  a  few  teltimonies  on 
the  aibjedt.  Mr  Walpole,  fpeaking  of  Mr  Boyle's 
tranttation  of  the  Epiltles  of  Phalaris,  fays,  "  This 
work  occaftoned  the  famous  controverfy  with  Dr  Bent- 
ley  ; who  alone,  and  unworfted,  fuftained  the  attacks 

of  the  brightelt  geniufes  in  the  learned  world,  and 
whofe  fame  has  not  fufFefcd  by  the  wit  to  which  it 
.'  gave  occafion."  Mr  Towers,  in  his  Britilh  Biography, 
ixprefles  hirafclf  in  the  following  terms:  "In  the 
controverfy  between  him  and  Mr  Boyle,  the  popular 
clamour,  indeed,  was  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  bat  Bent- 
Ity's  is  unqucftionably  a  much  more  valuable  perform- 
auce  than  that  of  Boyle.  The  latter,  conhdered  as 
a  mere  Englidi  compolnion,  has  the  advantage  in  point 
of  ftyle  ;  and  plecfed  the  generality,  by  the  perlonal 
fatire  which  it  contained  againft  Dr  Bentley,  who  had 
many  enemies.  But  Bentley  had  greatly  the  fupen- 
ority  with  refped  to  juft  rcafoning,  critical  lagacuy, 
.  and  extent  of  learning;  and  his  viixdication  of  himfclt 
alfo  contained  many  ihrewd  and  farcallical  llrokes  a- 
gainft  Mr  Boyle  and  his  performance.  Much  has  been 
laid  in  favour  of  Mr  Boyle,  as  a  genteel  and  polite 
writer  ;  and  it  miift  be  confcffed,  that  Dr  Bentley;s 
manner  was  often  too  alTuming,  and  that  he  was  defi- 
cient in  point  of  civility.  But  notwithitandmg  this, 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  much  greater  want  of  real  can- 
dour and  politenefs,  whatever  afFedaiion  of  them  there 
might  be,  in  the  very  contemptuous  and  unfair  man- 
ner" in  which  Dr  Bentley  was  treated  throughout  Mr 
Boyle's  book,  than  in  any  thing  which  Bentley  had 
faid  ao-ainft  Boyle.  Bentley,  with  all  his  toiblcs,  was 
too  rcfpeclable  a  charader  to  be  a  proper  fubjed  of 
fuch  treatment;  though  Swift,  Garth,  and  Pope,  have 
joined  in  countenancing  the  popular  prejudices  againit 
him.  Mr  Dodwcll,  who  relided  at  Oxford  durmg 
the  controverfy,  who  made  himfelf  in  lome  lort  aparty 
in  it,  and  who  had  a  very  particular  court  paid  to  him 
by  the  Chrid-Church  men,  declared  to  them  that  he 
never  learned  fo  ranch  from  any  book  of  the  fize  in  his 
life,  as  he  had  done  from  Dr  Bcntley's  Antwer  to 
Boyle.  ,      _,      , 

In  1696,  at  the  public  commencement,  Mr  Bentley 
had  been  created  Dodor  of  Divinity  by  the  uniyerii- 
ty  of  Cambridge  ;  and  fomc  time  thereafter  admitted, 
adeuitdcm,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

In  1700  he  was  prefcnted  to  the  mafterfliip  of  Trini- 
ty college,  Cambridge,which  is  reckoned  worth  near 
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loocA.  per  annum.     Upon  this  promotion  he  refigned  Beatloy. 

his  prebend  of  Worceiter  ;  and  in  1701,  was  collated  ' -^ — 

to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely.  Being  thus  placed  in  a 
flate  of  eafe  and  affluence,  he  entered  into  matrim.ony, 
and  indulged  his  inclination  in  critical  purfuits ;  and 
the  fruits  of  his  labours,  which  he  occalioually  publilh- 
ed,  all  dii'played  fuch  erudition  and  fagacity,  that,  by 
degrees,  he  obtained  the  charadcr  of  being  the  great- 
eft  critic  of  the  age.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  he 
carried  matters  with  fo  high  a  hand  in  the  government 
of  his  college,  that,  in  1709,  a  complaint  was  brought 
before  the  bilhop  of  Ely,  as  vifuor,  againit  him,  by 
feveral  of  the  fellovi?s,  who  charged  him  with  embez- 
zling the  college  money,  and  other  mil'demcanors. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  he  prefcnted  his  defence  to  the  bi- 
fliop,  which  he  publiflied  in  1710,  under  the  title  of 
The  prcfent  State  oj  Trinity  College,  8vo ;  and  thus 
began  a  quarrel,  which  was  carried  on  m  ith  the  moft 
virulent  aiiimolity  on  cash  fide,  for  above  20  years, 
when  it  at  laft  ended  in  the  Dodor's  favour.  In  1716, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr  James,  he  was  appointed  regius 
profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  former  univcrlity  ;  annexed 
to  which  was  a  good  benetice  in  the  bifhopric  of  Ely. 
His  niajelfy  King  George  I.  on  a  vifit  to  the  univerfity 
in  17 1 7,  having,  as  ufual,  nominated  by  mandate  feve- 
ral pcrfons  for  a  dodor's  degree  in  divinity,  our  profef- 
for, to  whofe  office  it  belonged  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
ny called  creation,  demanded  four  guineas  irom  each 
perfon,  befidcs  a  broad  piece  of  gold,  and  abfolutely 
refufed  to  create  any  dodor  without  ihefc  fees:  hence 
there  arofe  a  long  and  warm  difpute,  during  which, 
the  dodor  was  hrfl:  fufpcnded,  and  then  degraded  ; 
but  on  a  petition  to  his  Majelly  for  relief  fiom  that 
fentence,  the  affair  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  the  proceedings  againit  him  being  re- 
verfed,  a  mandamus  was  illiied,  charging  the  univer- 
fity to  reflore  him.  M^ith  regard  to  Dr  Bcntley's  long 
difpute  with  his  college,  Mr  Whiftonrcprefents  his  hav- 
ing been  induced,  in  a  fingle  inflance,  after  four  years 
of  unexceptionable  conduiit,  to  recede  from  the  excel- 
lent rule  of  dcttir  digniori,  in  the  eledion  to  a  fellow- 
Ihip,  as  the  firlt  failb  ftep  which  led  to  others,  and 
was  very  prejudicial  to  his  own  happincls.  Aconcife 
and  accurate  account  of  his  controverlies  with  his  col- 
lege and  the  univerfity,  and  of  the  publications  which 
appeared  on  thefe  occafions,  may  be  i'etn  in  MrGough's 
anecdotes  of  topography.  There  art  likewile,  in  the 
Harlcian  collection  of  manufcripts  in  the  Britilli  Mu- 
feum,  N"  7523,  fome  authentic  papers,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  univerfity  againit  Dr  Bentley. — I>r 
Bentley  was  endowed  with  a  natural  hardinefs  of  tem- 
per, which  enabled  him  to  ride  out  both  thefe  florms 
without  any  extraordinary  difturbance,  or  interruption 
to  his  literary  purfuits.  In  his  private  charader,  tho' 
he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  too  fond  of  money, 
he  wa"s  hearty,  fmccre,  and  warm  in  his  friendlhip,  an 
afFedionatc  huiband,  and  a  mofl:  indulgent  father.  He 
loved  hofpitality  and  refped;  maintained  the  dignity 
and  muniiicencc  of  the  ancient  abbots  in  houfc-kecp- 
ing  at  his  lodge,  which  he  beautified  ;  and,  in  conver- 
fatioii,  tempered  the  feverity  of  the  critic  with  fuch  a 
peculiar  flrain  of  vivacity  and  pleafantry,  as  was  \cry 
entertaining.  lie  died  at  his  lodge  in  Trinity  college, 
on  the  I4ih  of  July  1742,  at  80  years  of  age.  To 
his  latefl  hour  he  cculd  read  the  fmalkit  Greek  Tc- 
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Sentley.    ftament  without  fpeftacles ;  and   he  died  of  a  yoLing 

» v/ '  man's  difordtr,    a  pleuretic  fever.     He  was  of  a  large 

and  robiift  frame  of  body,  and  of  ftrong  fcamrcs. 
Thefe  gave  a  dignity,  perhaps  a  feverity,  to  his  afpcft, 
which  probably  heightened  the  opinion  many  had  con- 
ceived of  the  haiightincfs  and  roughnefs  of  his  temper. 
Bat,  in  fa.5t,  he  was  of  fo  tender  a  difpofiiion,  that  he 
never  read  a  touching  llory  without  tears.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  till  after  he  had  been  afflifted  with  a  (light 
paralytic  ftroke,  that  this  particular  efFcd  of  the  foft- 
nefs  of  his  nature  was  in  every  cafe  apparent ;  fo  that 
it  may  polTibly  be  imputed,  in  fomc  degree,  to  his  dil- 
ordcr.  It  is  however,  certain,  that  previous  to  that 
event,  he  was  endued  wiih  great  tcndernefs  and  ienfi- 
bility.  In  the  conteft  about  the  vifitatorial  power, 
when  he  met  Bilhop  Moore,  he  was  (o  ftruck  with  fee- 
ing his  old  friend  appear  in  a  hoftilc  manner  againfl 
him,  that  he  fainted  away  in  the  court. 

When  we  confider  the  great  abilities  and  uncommon 
erudition  of  which  Dr  Bentley  was  pofTclFed,  it  refleds 
fomc   difgrace   oa  our  country,   fays   Dr  Kippis,  that 
even  his  literary  reputation  (liould   be  fo  long   treated 
with  contempt ;  that  hefhould  be  reprcfeuted  as  a  mere 
verbal   critic,  and   as  a  pedant  without  genius.     The 
unjuft  light  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  able  men  who  oppofcd  him  in  the  Boylcan 
controverfy  ;  it  arofc,    perhaps,  principally  from   the 
poets   engaging  on   the  fame  fide  of  the  qucflion,  and 
making  him  the  objedl   of   their   fatire  and  ridicule. 
The  "  flaihing  Bentley"  of  Pope  will  be  remembered 
and   repeated  by  thoufands  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Doctor's  real  merit.     Having  mentioned  this  epithet, 
wc  ihall  add  the   candid  note  of  the  poet's  right  reve- 
rend editor.     "  This  great   man,  with   all  his  faults, 
deferved  10  be   put  into  better  company.     The  follow- 
ing words  of  Cicero  dcfcribe  him  not  amifs:   "  Habuit 
a  ?iatura  gtnus  qiioddam  acumiriis,  quod  etiam  arte  li- 
ma-oerat,  quod  crat  in  reprehendis  verba  verjutuvi  et 
Jolen  ;  fed  fitpe  ftoinachopim  nonnuiiqtiam  jr'tgidian, 
interdum  etium  facetutn."     In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad,    Mr  Pope   introduces  our  critic  at   greater 
length,  and  with  ftill  greater  feverity.    Perhaps  it  may 
be  found,  that   the  afperity  of  Mr  Pope  was  not  en- 
tirely owing  to  the   combination  of  certain  wits  and 
p«cts  againll  Dr  Bentley,  but  to  perfonal  refentment. 
We  are  told  that  Bifliop  Atterbury,  having  Bentley  and 
Pope  both  at  dinner  with  him,  infifted  on  knowing 
what  opinion  the   Doftor  entertained  of  the  Englilh 
Homer.     He   for  fome  time  eluded  the  queftion :  but 
at  lad,  being  urged  to  fpeak  out,  he  faid,  "  The  verfes 
arc  good  verfes,  but  the  work  is  not  Homer,  it  is  Spon- 
danus."     It  muft,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  one 
caufe  of  Dr  Bcntlcy's  having  enemies,  was  his  not  al- 
ways bearing  his  faculties   with    fufficient  mecknefs. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  conliderablc  degree  of  lite- 
rary pride,  and  to  have  fpoken  of  himfelf  and  others 
with  uncommon  freedom.     Mr  Whifton  informs  us  of 
the   Doftor's  having  faid,  "  That  when   he  himfelf 
fliould  be  dead,  Waffe  would  be  the  nwrfl  learned  man 
in  England."     Dr  Salter,  who  was  extremely  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  Dr  Bentley,  confeficd  that  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  fajf  us,  efpecially  towards  his  equals, 
and  for  fpeaking  highly  of  himfelf.     But  at  the  fame 
time,  he  is  defcribcd  by  Dr  Salter  as  having  been  a 
Tcry  amiable  and  pleafant  wan  in  private  lift,  and  as 
Vot.  III. 
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poiTcfling  much  goodnature,  though  he  haih  been  o-    Sentley. 

therwifc  rcpreftiited.     This  account  agrees  with  the  ' "^ 

mod  authentic  information  from  different  quarters. 
It  is  related  of  Dr  Bentley,  that  he  ufcd  to  pull  off  his 
hat  to  the  younger  fludtnts,  but  would  not  do  it  to  the 
fellows  of  his  college.  Being  alked  the  reafon  for  mak- 
ing this  difference,  he  anfwered,  "  That  the  young 
ones  might  come  to  fomething  ;  but  for  the  others, 
they  never  could  be  good  for  any  thing." 

The  Doctor's  principal  works,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  were,  i.  His  animadverfions  and  remarks 
on  the  poet  Callimachus.  2.  Annotations  on  the  two 
firft  Comedies  of  Arillophanes.  3.  Emendations,  &c. 
on  the  Fragment  of  Menander  and  Philemon.  4.  Re- 
marks upon  CoUins's  difcourfe  of  Free-thinking.  5. 
Beautiful  and  corred  editions  of  Horace,  Terence, 
PhaeJrus,  and  Milton  with  notes. 

In  1721  he  publiilied  propofals  for  printing  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Tcltament,  and  St  Hicrom's 
Latin  verfion;  in  which  edition  he  intended  to  make 
no  ufe  of  any  manufcript  that  was  not  at  lealt  1000 
years  old.  Upon  thefe  propofals  Dr  Middleton  pub- 
lilhed  fonie  remarks  ;  and  the  work  never  made  its  ap- 
pearance. "  If  Dr  MidJleton's  attack  contributed  to 
this  event  (Dr  Kippis  obferves),  he  certainly  did  no 
little  differvice  to  the  caufe  of  facred  literature.  The 
completion  of  Dr  Bentley's  noble  undertaking  was  the 
principal  employment  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
had  colleded  and  collated  all  the  manufcripts  of  Eu- 
rope to  which  acccfs  could  be  obtained.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  his  nephew,  Thomas  Bentley,  L.  L.  D.  well 
known  in  the  republic  of  letters,  travelled  through 
Europe  at  his  uncle's  expence.  The  work  was  of  fuch 
magnitude,  that  he  found  it  neceffary,  for  the  firft  time 
to  publilh  propofals  for  printing  it  by  fubfcription.  The 
whole  was  completed  for  publication  ;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived 2000I.  in  part  of  the  fubfcription,  all  of  which 
he  returned  to  the  fubfcribers  when  he  took  the  refo- 
lution  of  not  letting  it  appear  in  the  world  during  his 
own  life.  The  work  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  his 
executor  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  one  of  the  fenior  fel- 
lows of  Trinity  College,  and  redtor  of  Nailflon  near 
Afliby  in  Leicellertliire;  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  fomc 
future  period  it  may  fee  the  light. — Other  valuable 
remains  of  Dr  Bentley  are  flill  in  exigence  ;  fome  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  his  executor,  and  fome  in 
thofe  of  Mr  Cumberland  his  grandfon.  The  latter 
gentleman  is  poffeflcd  of  the  Dodtor's  clalfic  books, 
with  his  marginal  notes.  From  thefe  notes  Mr  Cum- 
berland hath  publiflied  an  edition  of  Lucan ;  which, 
though  not  perfc(5l  throughout,  is  full  and  complete 
with  regard  to  the  four  firit  books.  The  fame  gentle- 
man has  a  Homer  of  our  great  critic's,  with  many 
marginal  notes  and  corredions,  preparatory  to  an  edi- 
tion of  it  which  he  intended  to  have  given.  Dr  Bent- 
ley's  critical  correfpondence  with  his  numerous  lite- 
rary acquaintance,  which  muft  be  very  inflrudive  and 
entertaining,  is  not  only  preferved,  but  defigned  to  be 
laid  before  the  public." 

The  Doctor's  publication  of  Milton,  it  is  faid,  wa« 
owing  to  Queen  Caroline.  Her  majefiy  reprefented 
to  liim  that  he  had  printed  no  edition  of  an  Englilh 
claflic,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  Milton.  "His  notes 
upon  this  great  poet  have  been  the  worft  received  of 
any  of  his  critical  performances.    The  learned  Bifhop 
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Benzoin    Newton  fpeaks  of  them  with  coufiderable  feverity,  in- 

II  .      termixed,  however,  with  fome  applaufe. 
ISerbcris.        BENZOIN^in  materia  medica,  a  concrete  refmous 
juice,  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of  flyrax.     See  Styrax. 

BERAMS,  a  coarfe  cloth,  all  made  with  cotton- 
thread,  which  comes  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  parti- 
cularly from  Surat. 

BERAR,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  near  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  It 
abounds  in  corn,  rice,  pulfe,  and  poppies,  from  which 
lalt  they  extraJt  opium  ;  and  fugar-canes  grow  almoll 
without  cultivation.  The  capital  town  is  called  Sha- 
four. 

BERAUM,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of 
3  circle  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat. 
50.  2, 

BERAY,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  fituated 
in  W.  Long.  1.  20.  N.  Lat.  49.  6. 

BERBERIS,  the  barberry,  or  pipperidge  hujh  : 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs  of  plants  ;  the  charaders  of  which  are  : 
The  calyx  confifts  of  fix  leaves  ;  the  petals  are  fix, 
>vith  two  glands  at  the  ungues  ;  it  has  no  flylus  ;  and 
Jhe  berry  contains  two  feeds. 

Species.  \.  The  vulgaris,  or  common  barberry, 
grows  naturally  in  hedges  in  many  parts  of  England, 
as  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  is  alfo  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens  on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  pickled 
and  ufed  for  garniihing  dilhes.  It  rjfes  to  ihe  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  many  ftalks,  which  have  a 
white  bark,  yellow  on  the  infide.  The  flalks  and 
Jiranches  are  armed  with  fliarp  thorns,  which  commonly 
grow  by  threes  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  and  (lightly 
lawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  fniall  ramofe  bunches,  like  thole 
of  the  currant  bufli,  and  are  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  ihel'e 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  which  are  at  flrll  green, 
but  when  ripe  turn  to  a  fine  red  colour.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  flirub,  which 
by  fome  have  been  taken  for  diftinft  fpecies  ;  one  is 
the  barberry  without  (lone;  another,  the  barberry  with 
white  fruit ;  and  the  third  is  called  by  Tournefort /;7//^r 
eajleni  barberry,  with  a  black  fweet  fruit.  Of  thefe  Mr 
Miller  obferves,  that  the  firll  certainly  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  plant;  becaufe  the  fuckers  taken  from  thofe 
bulhes  commonly  produce  fruit  with  ftones :  the  fecond, 
he  fays,  feldom  hears  any  fruit ;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
lighter  green  colour,  and  the  bark  of  the  flalks  are 
whiter  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind  :  the  third  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fame  with  the  common  fort,  excepting 
the  colour  and  flavour  of  its  fruit,  which  can  never  in- 
«licate  a  fpeciflc  difference.  2.  The  canadenfis,  is  a 
native  of  that  country  from  whence  it  takes  its  name, 
and  was  formerly  much  more  common  in  Britifli  gar- 
dens than  at  prefent.  The  leaves  are  much  broader  and 
fiiorter  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  the  fruit  is 
black  when  ripe.  3.  The  creiica,  wiili  a  Angle  flower 
in  each  footflalk,  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Britain;  the 
plants  being  tender  whilfl;  young,  and  moft  of  them 
killed  by  fevere  frofl:.  Tliis  never  rifes  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  high  in  Britain  ;  but  fends  out  many  ftalks 
from  the  root,  which  are  flrongly  armed  with  fpines 
at  every  joint:  the  leaves  are  produced  without  order, 
and  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  narrow-leaved  box- 
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each  having  a  flender  footflalk  ;  but  they  are  not  fuc 


tree  :  the  flowers  come  out  from  between  the  leaves,   BerterU 


ceeded  by  fruit  in  Britain 

Culture.  The  firft  fort  is  generally  prspagated  by 
fuckers,  which  are  fent  out  in  great  plenty  from  the 
root ;  but  fuch  plants  are  very  apt  to  fend  out  fuckers 
in  greater  plenty  than  thofe  that  are  propagated  by 
layers  ;  fo  the  latter  method  is  preferable.  The  bell 
time  for  laying  down  the  branches  is  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  :  the  young  flioots  of  the 
fame  year  are  the  befl:  for  this  purpofe  ;  thefe  will  be 
well  rooted  by  the  next  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  where  they  are  deligned  to  re- 
main. Where  this  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  it 
fhould  be  planted  Angle,  not  in  hedges  as  was  formerly 
the  prafbice  ;  the  fuckers  fliould  be  every  autumn  taken 
away,  and  the  grofs  flioots  pruned  out :  by  this  means 
the  fruit  will  be  much  fairerand  in  greater  plenty  than 
on  thofe  that  are  fuffered  to  grow  wild.  The  other 
forts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  only  the 
third  fliould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  Ihcltered  as  foon  as 
the  young  flioots  are  taken  off,  till  the  plants  have  ac- 
quired ftrength,  vi'hen  they  may  be  turned  out,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  fltuation. 

Medicinal  a?;d  other  qualities.  The  berries,  which 
are  fo  acid  that  birds  will  not  feed  upon  them,  are  mo- 
derately aftringent  ;  and  have  been  given  with  fuccefs 
in  bilious  fluxes,  and  difeafes  proceeding  from  heat,  a- 
crimony,  and  thinnefs  of  the  juices.  Among  the  E- 
gyptians  barberries  are  ufed  in  fluxes  and  in  malignant 
fevers_  for  abating  heat,  quenching  ihirfl,  railing  the 
ftrength,  and  preventing  putrefadlion  :  the  fruit  is  ma- 
cerated for  a  day  and  a  night,  in  about  12  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fennel 
feed,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  offence  to  the  ftomach  ; 
the  liquor  ftrained  ofl^,  and  fweetened  with  fugar  or 
fyrup  of  citrons,  is  given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink. 
Profper  Alpinns,  from  whofe  treatife  De  Medicina  JEgjp- 
torum  Dr  Lewis  extrafled  this  account,  informs  us,  that 
he  took  this  medicine  himfelf  with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a 
peftilential  fever  accom pained  with  an  immoderate  bilious 
diarrhoea.  The  leaves  alfo  are  gratefully  acid.  The 
flowers  are  ofFenfive  to  the  fniell  when  near,  but  at  a  di- 
ftancc  their  odour  is  extremely  fine.  An  infufion  of  the 
bark  in  white-wine  is  purgative.  The  roots  boiled  in  ley 
dye  wool  yellow.  In  Poland  they  dye  leather  of  a  moft 
beautiful  yellow  with  the  bark  of  die  root.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  ftems  dyes  linen  of  a  fine  yellow  with  th« 
affilfance  of  alum.  This  Ilirub  fliould  never  be  permit- 
ted to  grow  in  corn  lands ;  for  the  ears  of  wheat  that 
grow  near  it  never  fill,  and  its  influence  in  this  refpc<5t 
has  been  known  to  extend  acrofs  a  field  of  500  or  40Q 
yards.  Cows,  flieep,  and  goats,  eat  it ;  horfes  and 
fwine  refufe. 

BERBICE,  a  river  of  Terra  Firma  in  America, 
which  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  in  S,  Lat.  6.  30.  This 
is  the  only  river  in  the  country,  and  waters  a  great 
number  of  plantations  of  cotton,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
Dutch. 

BERCARIA,  Berq^ueria,  or  Berkeria,  in  mid- 
dle-age writers,  denotes  a  flieep- fold,  fliecpcote,  Ihecp- 
pcn,  or  other  inclofure,  for  the  fafe  keeping  a  flock  of 
flieep. — The  word  is  abbreviated  from  berbicaria  ,•  of 
berbex,  dctorted  from  vervex.  Hence  alfo  a  flicpherd 
was  denominated  berbkarius  and  berquarius. 

BEJICHEROIT^ 


Bercaria. 
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»«rdjeroit  BERCHEROIT,  or  Berkoits,  a  weight  ufcJ  at 
y  Archangel,  and  in  all  the  Rulfian  dominions,  to  weigh 
Berenga-  {^^h  merchandizes  as  are  heavy  and  bulky.  It  weighs 
rianifm.   about  364  lib.  Englilh  avoirdupois  weight. 

BERCHEM,  or  Berghem,  (Nicholas),  an  excel- 
lent painter,  was  a  native  of  Haerleni,  and  born  in 
1624.  He  received  inllrudions  from  fcveral  very  emi- 
nent mafters  ;  and  it  was  no  fmall  addition  10  their 
fame  that  Bcrchem  was  their  Icholar.  Tlic  charming 
pictures  of  cattle  and  figures  by  this  admirable  mailer 
are  juftly  held  in  the  highell  eltiniation.  He  has  been 
fingiilarly  happy  in  having  many  of  ihem  finely  engra- 
ved by  John  VisscHER,  an  artill  ol  the  firft  rank. 
Berchem  had  an  aCy  expeditious  manner  of  painting, 
and  an  inexpreffible  variety  and  beauty  in  the  choice  of 
fites  for  his  landfcapes  ;  executing  them  with  a  furpri- 
fmg  degree  of  neatnefs  and  truth.  He  poirclfcd  a 
clearnefs  and  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  a  wonderful 
power  and  eafe  in  exprefiing  his  ideas  ;  and  ahiiough 
his  fubje(fts  wereof  the  lower  kind,  yet  his  choice  of 
nature  was  judicious,  and  he  gave  to  every  fubjeft  as 
much  of  beauty  and  elegance  as  it  would  admit.  The 
leafing  of  his  trees  is  exquilitely  and  freely  touched; 
his  Ikies  are  clear  ;  and  his  clouds  float  lightly,  as  if 
fiipported  by  air.  The  difbinguilhing  chara(51ers  of 
the  pi(5tares  of  Berchem  are,  the  breadth  andjuft  di- 
llrib'jtion  of  the  light  ;  the  grandeur  of  his  maflcs  of 
light  and  fhadow  ;  the  natural  eafe  and  fimplicity  in 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures,  exprefling  their  feveral 
charafters  ;  the  jufl  degradation  of  his  diftances  ;  the 
brilliancy  and  harmony,  as  well  as  the  tranfparence,  of 
his  colouring  ;  the  correflnefs  and  true  perfpeftive  of 
his  dcfign  ;  and  the  elegance  of  his  compofition  ;  and 
where  anyofthofe  marks  are  wanting,  no  authority 
ought  to  be  fufEcient  to  afcribe  any  picture  to  him. 
He  painted  every  part  of  hisfubjetSs  io  extremely  well, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  in  which  he  ex- 
celled moft  ;  his  trees,  buildings,  waters,  rocks,  hills, 
cattle,  and  figures,  being  all  equally  admirable. 

BERCHETT  (Peter),  an  eminent  hiftory-paintcr, 
was  born  in  France  in  1659,  and  at  the  age  of  i8  was 
employed  in  the  royal  palaces.  He  came  to  England 
in  1681,  to  work  under  Rambour,  a  French  painter 
of  archite>.ture  ;  but,  after  flaying  a  year,  returned  to 
Marli.  He  came  again,  and  was  fent  by  King  William 
to  the  palace  he  was  building  at  Loo,  where  he  was 
employed  ij  months;  and  then  came  a  third  time  to 
England,  where  he  had  fufTicient  bufinefs.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr  Walpole,  that  he  then  painted  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  the  flair- 
cafe  at  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's  in  Pall-Mall,  and  ihe 
fummer-houfe  at  Ranclagh.  His  drawings  in  the  aca- 
demy were  much  approved.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his 
life  he  retired  to  Marybone,  where  he  painted  only 
fmall  pieces  of  fabulous  hiftory,  and  died  there  in  Ja- 
nuary 1720. 

BKRDASH,  in  antiquity,  was  a  name  formerly 
nfed  in  England  for  a  certain  kind  of  neck-drefs  ;  and 
hence  a  perfon  who  made  or  fold  fuch  neck-cloths  was 
called  a  btrdajher,  from  which  is  derived  our  word 
haberda/her. 

BKRECYNTHIA,  the  mwhcr  of  the  gods,  in  the 
Pagan  theology. 

BERENGARIANISM,  a  name  given  by  eccle- 
Ciflical  writers  to  the  opinion  of  thofp  who  deny  the 


truth  and  reality  of  the  body  and  blood  ofChriflin  Berenice, 

the  eucharift.  The  denomination  took  its  rife  from  '  "' 
Berengarius,  archdeacon  and  fcholiafticus  of  the  church 
of  St  Mary  at  Anjou  about  the  year  103J,  who  main- 
tained that  the  bread  and  wine,  even  after  confecration, 
do  not  become  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
but  only  a  figure  and  lign  thereof. 

Berengarianifm  was  Ilrenuoully  oppofedby  Lanfranc, 
Guitmond,  Adchnannus,  Albtricus,  &c.  Divers  fy- 
nods  were  held,  wherein  the  author  was  condemned  ac 
Rome,  Vcrfaillcs,  Florence,  Tours,  &c.  He  rctraJlcd, 
and  returned  again  more  than  once  ;  figned  three  fevf.al 
Catholic  confelfious  of  (aiih  ;  the  firfl  in  ihe  fccond 
council  of  Rome,  the  fecond  in  the  third,  and  ihc 
third  in  the  fourth  council  of  the  fame  ci(y.  Bui  he 
ftill  relapfcd  to  his  former  opinion  when  the  l!orni  was 
over  ;  though  Mabillon  maintains  he  loon  recovered 
from  his  fourth  fall,  and  died  an  orthooox  Catholic  in 
1088. 

BERENICE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auktes  king  of 
Egypt,  fucceeded  her  father  before  his  death.  This 
baniihed  prince  imjilored  the  afliftance  of  ihe  Romans. 
Pompey  reflored  him.  Berenice,  to  fupport  herfelf  on 
the  throne,  allured  a  prince,  whofe  name  wasSeleucus, 
defccnded  from  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  admitted  him 
to  her  nuptial  bed,  and  to  her  fccptre.  She  was  foon 
weary  of  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  She  next  caft 
her  eye  on  Archelaus,  who  married  her,  and  put  him- 
felf  at  the  bead  of  her  troops  torepulfe  the  Romans. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle.  Ptolemy  returned  to  Alex- 
andria and  put  his  rebellious  daughter  to  death. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  king  of  E- 
gypt,  cut  ofTher  hair  in  purfuance  of  a  vow,  and  con- 
secrated it  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  This  depofit  be- 
ing afterwards  loft,  Connon  the  mathematician,  in  com- 
pliment to  her,  declared  that  the  queen's  locks  had  been 
conveyed  to  heaven,  and  compofed  ihofe  feven  ftars 
near  the  tail  of  the  bull,  called  to  this  day  co7/ia  Bcre- 

7l'lCCS. 

BERENrcE,  daughter  of  Coftobarus  and  of  Salome 
fifter  to  Herod  the  Great,  was  married  firft  to  Arifto- 
biilus,  fon  of  the  fame  Herod  and  Mariamnc.  He 
having  a  brother  who  married  the  daughter  of  Arche- 
laus king  of  Cappadocia,  often  upbraided  Berenice 
that  he  was  married  below  himfelf  in  wedding  her. 
Berenice  related  all  thefc  difcourfcs  to  her  mother,  and 
exafperated  her  fo  furioully,  that  Salome,  who  had 
much  power  over  Herod's  mind,  made  hijii  furpcC^  A- 
rinobulus,  and  was  the  principal  caufc  that  urged  this 
cruel  father  to  get  rid  of  him.  She  married  again  ;  and 
having  loft  her  fccond  hufband,  w«nt  10  Rome,  and 
got  into  the  favour  of  Auguftus.  But,  aboye  all,  fhe 
infmuated  herfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  Antonia,  the 
wife  of  Drufiis,  which  in  the  end  proved  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  Agrippa. 

Bf.rf.nice,  grand-daughter  of  the  preceding,  and 
daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  king  of  Judea,  has  been  much  , 
talked  of  on  account  of  her  amours.  She  was  betrothed 
to  one  Marcus,  but  he  died  before  the  marriage.  Soon 
after,  flie  married  his  uncle  Herod,  who  at  ihe  del  re 
of  A'nippa,  boih  his  brother  and  father-in-law,  v  as 
created  king  of  Chalcis  by  the  (n^pcror  Claudius.  She 
loft  her  hufbaiul  in  ihe  8ih  year  of  ihe  emperor  C.i- 
dius  ;  and  in  her  widowhood,  it  was  rumoured  fhe 
committed  inccft  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  To  put 
Z  2  a 
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Berenice  a  flop  to  this  report,  flie  offered  herfelf  in  marriage  to 
U  Polemon  king  of  Cilicia,  provided  he  would  change  his 
^^'"S'  .  religion.  He  accepted  her  offers,  was  circumcifed, 
and  married  her.  Berenice  foon  left  him  to  follow  her 
own  ways,  and  he  abandoned  Judaifm  to  return  to  his 
former  religion.  She  was  always  very  well  with  her 
brother  Agrippa,  and  feconded  him  in  the  defign  of 
preventing  the  defolation  of  the  Jews.  She  got  Titns 
into  her  fnares ;  but  the  murmurs  of  the  Roman  people 
hindering  her  from  becoming  his  wife,  there  remained 
nothing  for  her  but  the  title  of  miflrefs  or  concubine  of 
the  emperor.  The  French  flage,  in  the  1 7th  century, 
refoundcd  with  the  amours  of  Titus  and  Berenice. 

Berenice  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  feveral  cities, 
particularly  of  a  celebrated  port-town  on  the  Sinus  A- 
rabicus  :  "Now  Suez  ;  wliich  fee. 

Berenice's  Hair,  Coma  Berenices.  Sec  Berenice. 

BERE-REGis,  a  town  in  Dorfetfliire  in  England, 
in  W.  Long.  2.- 15.  N.  Lat.  jo.  40. 

BERESOW,  a  divifion  of  the  provinc£  of  To- 
bolfk  in  Siberia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
flraits  of  Waigatz,  on  the  caft  by  a  large  bay  of  the 
frozen  ocean  which  runs  into  the  land  towards  the  fouth, 
and  at  the  65th  degree  of  latitude  feparates  into  two 
arms  ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  Objkaia-Cuba,  or 
Oby-bay  ;  and  the  other  Tazawlkaia-Grtba,  or  the  bay 
o(Tazoiv.  The  river  Oby  empties  itfelfin  theformer, 
and  the  Taz  into  the  latter.  This  diflricT:  was  under 
the  Ruflian  dominion  long  before  the  other  parts  of 
Siberia  were  conquered,  being  reduced  by  the  Czar 
Gabriel  fo  early  as  the  year  1530. 

BEREWICHA,  or  Berewica,  in  old  writers,  de- 
notes a  village  or  hamlet  belonging  to  fome  town  or 
manor,  fituate  at  fome  diflance  therefrom. — The  word 
frequently  occurs  in  Doomfday-book  :  Ifla  fuiit  bere- 
tuicha  ejufdem  manerii. 

BERG,  a  ditchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Mark  and  the 
duchy  of  Weftphalia,  on  the  Ibuth  by  Wefleravia,  and 
on  the  eaft  by  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  the  Rhine.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  length, 
and  24  in  breadth.  It  is  very  fruitful  along  the  Rhine, 
but  mountainous  and  woody  towards  the  county  of 
-Mark.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  elector  Palatine,  but  his 
right  is  difputed  by  Pruflia  and  Saxony.  The  princi- 
pal town  is  Dufleldorp ;  and  the  principal  rivers,  befides 
ilie  Rhine,  are  the  Wipper,  Agger,  and  Sieg. 

Berg  (St  Winox),  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries, 
in  the  country  of  Flanders,  fortified  by  Vauban,  and 
fubjeft  to  France.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Colme,  fix 
miles  from  Dunkirk,  and  21  from  Ypres.  The  air  is 
often  very  unwholefome,  efpecially  to  Grangers.  It 
has  an  hofpital  for  foldiers,  taken  care  of  by  friars 
called  Sons  Fieuz,  and  two  feminaries  for  young  Un- 
dents. The  river  Colme  fcrves  inflead  of  a  canal  to  go 
to  Hondfliot,  St  Omer's,  and  Gravelines.  There  is 
likewife  another  canal  to  go  to  Dunkirk.  The  villages 
ill  its  territory  are  very  famous  for  butter  and  chcefe, 
of  which  they  fend  a  great  quantity  to  Flanders.  Fort 
Lapin  and  Fort  Suiffe  are  within  a  cannon's  (laot  of 
this  place,  and  Fort  St  Francis  is  fcated  on  the  canal, 
near  three  miles  from  the  town.  E.  Long.  2.  35. 
lv(.  J.at.  50.  57. 


Berg-zabern,  a  town  of  France  in  Alface.  E, 
Long.  7.  55.  N.  Lat.  49.  4. 

BzKG-Cruin,  "m  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  an 
earth  ufed  in  painting,  and  properly  called  green  okre, 
tho'  not  known  among  the  colour-men  under  that  name. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper-mines 
from  purticles  of  which  metal  it  receives  its  colour. 
In  many  parts  of  Germany,  they  have  a  purer  kind  of 
this,  diflinguifhed  by  no  peculiar  name,  but  feparated 
by  art  from  the  waters  draining  from  the  coper-mines, 
and  differing  no  otherwife  from  this  native  fubAance' 
than  as  the  waflied  okres  of  Oxfordfhire,  Zlc.  do  front 
thefe  fent  us  in  their  natural  condition.  Thecharadcrs 
by  which  the  native  kind  is  known  from  other  green 
earths,  are  thefe:  it  is  adcnfe  compadl:  fubftance,  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  but  not  difagreeablc 
green ;  of  a  rough  and  uneven,  but  not  dufly  furfacc, 
and  fomewhat  undtuous  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly 
to  the  tongue ;  does  not  break  eafily  between  the  fin- 
gers ;  nor  at  all  ftains  the  hands.  It  is  of  a  brackilh 
difagreeablc  tafte,  and  does  not  ferment  with  acids. 

BERGAMASCO,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
BrcfTan,  on  the  north  by  the  Valteline,  on  the  welt 
and  fouth  by  the  Milanefe.  It  extends  about  36  leagues 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  30  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
watered  by  feveral  rivers  which  render  it  very  fertile, 
and  particularly  it  produces  a  great  number  of  chefnuts. 
It  has  mines  of  iron,  and  quarries  of  marble,  and  other 
Aones  of  which  they  make  milftoncs.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  villages,  but  no  city  except  Bergamo 
the  capital.  The  people  are  very  induftrious,  and  make 
the  befl  of  their  natural  produdtions.  They  are  well 
ftocked  with  cattle,  and  make  fine  tapeftry.  Their 
language  is  the  moft  corrupt  of  any  in  Italy. 

BERGAMO  (James  Philip  de),  an  Auguftin 
monk,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1434,  wrote  in  Latin  a 
Chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year 
1503,  and  a  trcatife  of  Illuftrious  Women.  He  died 
in  1518. 

Bergamo,  anciently  Bergomiim,  a  large  and  ftrong 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Bergamafco.  It  has  a  flrong  citadel, 
and  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop.  Its  fituation  near  the  Alps 
makes  the  inhabitants  fubjeft  to  fwellings  in  their 
throats,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  Alpine  waters. 
E.  Long.  9.   38.  N.  Lat.  45.  42. 

BERGAMOT,  a  fpecies  of  citron,  produced  at  firfl 
cafually  by  an  Italian's  grafting  a  citron  on  the  ftock 
of  a  bergamot  pear-tree,  whence  the  fruit  produced  by 
this  union  participated  both  of  the  citron-tree  and  the 
pear-tree.  The  fruit  hath  a  fine  tafte  and  fmell,  and 
its  effential  oil  is  in  high  efteem  as  a  perfume.  The 
eflence  of  Bergamot  is  alfo  called  ejfeutia  de  cedra.  It 
is  cxtradted  from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  by  firft 
cutting  it  in  fmall  pieces,  then  immediately  fqueezing 
the  oil  out  of  them  into  a  glafs  vefTcI.  This  liquor  is 
an  etherial  oil.  A  water  is  diftilled  from  the  peel  as 
follows  :  Take  the  outer  rind  of  three  berganiots,  a 
gallon  of  pure  proof-fpirit,  and  four  pints  of  pure  wa- 
ter ;  draw  off  a  gallon  in  a  balneum  marise,  then  add 
as  much  of  the  beft  white  fugar  as  will  be  agreeable. 
Or  take  of  the  cffcnce  of  bergamot  three  drams  and  a 

talf. 
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itegtrte    Iialf,  of  rcftified  fpirit  of  wine  three  pints,  of  volaiile 
I         fal  ammoniac  a   dram  ;   diflil  off  three  pints  in  a  bal- 
ikrgman.  ^^^xm  marise. 

'  Berg  A  MOT  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  coarfeta- 

peftry,  raanufa(5lured  with  flocks  of  filk,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  ox,  cow,  or  goat's  hair,  and  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
Tcnted  by  the  people  of  Bergamo  in  Italy. 

BERGARAC,  a  very  rich,  populous,  and  trading 
town  of  France,  feated  on  the  river  Dordogne,  iu  E. 
Long.  o.  37.  N.  Lai.  50.  57. 

BERGAS,  a  town  of  Romania,  in  European  Turkey, 
and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifliop.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  LarilFa,  in  E.  Long.  27.  30.  N.  Lat.  41. 17. 

BERGEN,  anciently  Bergi,  a  city  of  Norway,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bergenhus.  It  is  the  fee  of 
a  bifhop,  and  has  a  Ikongcaftlc  and  a  good  port.  It  is 
a  large  place,  but  is  fnbject  to  fires,  as  being  all  built 
of  wood.  It  is  furrounded  with  mountains  almoft  in- 
acccfliblc;  and  little  or  no  corn  grows  in  all  the  coun- 
try ;  that  which  they  ufe  is  all  imported,  and  didri- 
buted  from  thence  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  ftock-fiih,  firs,  and  deal-boirds. 
E.  Long.  J.  4?.  N.  Lit.  60.  it. 

Bergen,  a  town  of  Pomerania  in  Germany,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  Iile  of  Rugen,  fubjeJl  to  the  Swedes.  E. 
Long.  1 3.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

Bergen-op-zoom,  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries, 
in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  a 
morafs,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  eaftern  branch 
of  the  Scheld,  with  which  it  has  a  communication 
by  a  navigable  canal.  The  houfcs  are  well  bailt, 
and  the  market-places  and  fquares  handfome  and  fpa- 
cious.  The  ch-jrch  before  the  laft  fiege,  was  reckoned 
a  good  building,  and  fo  was  the  marquis's  palace.  It 
has  a  good  tract  of  land  under  its  jurifdiiftion,  with 
fcveral  villages,  and  fome  iflands  in  the  Scheld.  It  has 
a  very  advantageous  fituation  on  the  confines  of  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  Zealand,  and  Flanders.  It  is  ftrong  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  art,  being  fo  fecurcd  by  the  mo- 
raflcs  about  it,  which  are  formed  by  the  river  Zoom, 
that  it  was  reckoned  impregnable.  It  was,  however, 
taken  in  1747  by  the  French,  but  it  its  thought  not 
without  the  lielp  of  treachery.  The  fortifications  arc 
allowed  to  be  the  mafler-piece  of  that  great  engineer 
Cohorn.  It  had  been  twice  befieged  before  without 
fuccefs.  The  marquis  of  Spinola  was  the  laft  but  one 
who  inverted  it,  and  he  was  forced  to  raife  the  ficge 
with  the  lofs  of  10,000  men,  E.  Long.  4.  15.  N. 
Lat.  51.  50. 

BERGHEM.     Sec  Berchem. 

BERGHMONT,  an  aflTcmbly  or  court  held  upon  a 
hill  in  Derbyfhirc,  for  deciding controverfics  among  the 
miners. 

BERGMAN  (SirTorbern),  a  celebrated  and  na- 
tural philofophrr,  was  born  in  the  year  173  J  at  Ca- 
tharineberg  in  Weftgothland.  His  father  was  receiver- 
general  of  the  finances,  and  had  dellined  him  to  the 
fame  employment;  but  nature  had  defigned  him  for 
the  fciences.  To  them  he  perceived  an  irrefiftiblc  in- 
clination from  his  earliefl  years,  and  nature  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  will  of  his  friends.  His  firft 
fludies  Were  confined  to  mathemaiics  and  phyfics  ;  and 
ihe  efforts  th.ir  were  made  to  divert  him  fmm  fcience 
having  proved  iacficaual,  he  was  fcnt  to  Upfal  with 


permidion  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.     Lin-  Dergman. 

iixus  at  that   time  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  his  ^ '^ ' 

fame.  Inftigated  by  his  example,  the  Swcdiih  youth 
flocked  around  him  :  and  accomplillied  difciples  leaving 
his  fchool,  carried  the  name  and  tlic  fyftcm  of  their 
mafter  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  globe.  Bergman 
was  ftruck  with  the  fplendor  of  this  renown  ;  he  at- 
tached himfclf  to  the  man  whofe  merit  had  procured 
it,  and  by  whom  he  was  very  foon  diftinguiflitd.  He 
applied  himftlf  at  firlt  to  the  fludy  of  infedts,  and  made 
(everal  ingenious  rcfearches  into  their  hiflory  ;  among 
others  into  that  of  the  genus  of  tenthredo,  fo  often  and 
fo  cruelly  preyed  on  by  the  larvae  of  the  ichneumons, 
that  neftle  in  their  bowels  and  devour  them.  He  dit- 
covered  that  the  leech  is  oviparous  ;  and  that  the  coc- 
cus aquaticus  is  the  egg  of  this  animal,  from  whence 
ilFue  ten  or  twelve  young.  Linnasus,  who  had  at  firft 
denied  this  faft,  was  ftruck  with  aftoniftimcnt  when  he 
faw  it  proved.  Vidi  et  objiupui!  were  the  words  he  pro- 
noimced,  and  which  he  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  me- 
moir when  he  gave  it  his  famftion.  Mr  Bergman 
foon  diftingiiilhed  hiinfelf  as  an  aftrononier,  natiu-alil>, 
and  geometrician  ;  but  thefe  are  not  the  titles  by 
which  he  acquired  his  fame.  The  chair  of  cliemiftry 
and  mineralogy,  which  had  been  filled  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Wallerius,  becoming  vacant  by  his  rcfignation,  Mr 
Bergman  was  among  the  number  of  the  competitors  : 
and  without  having  before  this  period  difcovered  any 
particular  attention  to  rhemiftry,  he  publilhed  a  memoir 
on  the  preparation  of  alum  that  aftoniflied  his  friends 
as  well  as  his  advcrfaries.  Nobody  was  able  to  con- 
ceive how  in  fo  fliort  a  time  he  could  have  made  a 
courfe  of  experiments  fo  complete,  on  a  fubjetT  fo  new 
to  him.  His  dificrtaiion  was  warmly  attacked  in  ihe 
periodical  publications,  and  Wallerius  himfclf  criti- 
cifed  without  rcfcrve.  But  in  the  midft  of  fo  many 
enemies,  he  pollefled  a  firm  friend.  The  prince  Gul- 
tavus,  now  king  of  Sweden,  and  then  chancellor  of 
the  univerfiiy,  took  cognizance  of  the  affair.  After 
having  confulted  two  perfons,  the  moft  able  to  give 
him  advice,  and  whofe  teftimony  went  in  favour  of 
Bergman,  he  addrellcd  a  memorial,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  in  anfwer  to  all  the  grievances  alleged  a- 
gainft  the  candidate,  to  the  confiftory  of  the  univerfity 
and  to  the  fcnate,  who  confirmed  the  wiflics  of  his 
Royal  Higlinefs. 

Mr  Bergman  had  now  a  liard  duty  to  fulfil  :  he  bad 
to  fatisfy  the  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him  ;  to 
juftify  the  opinion  of  Swab,  to  fill  the  place  of  Wal- 
lerius; and  to  put  envy  to  filence.  He  did  not  follow 
the  common  traft  in  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry.  As  he 
li«d  received  the  leflbns  of  no  mafter,  he  was  tainted 
with  the  prejudices  of  no  fchool.  Accuftomed  to  pre- 
cifion,  and  having  no  time  to  lofe,  he  applied  himfelf  , 
to  experiments withoutpayinganyatteniion  to  theories: 
he  repeated  thofe  often  which  heconfidcred  as  ilie  moft 
important  and  inftruftive,  and  reduced  them  to  me- 
thod; an  improvement  till  then  unknown.  He  firft 
introduced  into  chemiftry  the  proccfs  by  analyfis,  which 
ought  to  be  applied  to  every  fcience  ;  for  there  (hould 
be  but  one  method  of  teaching  and  learning,  as  there 
is  but  one  of  judging  well.  Thefe  views  have  been 
laid  down  by  Mr  Bergman  in  an  excellent  difcourfe, 
which  contains,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  his  i)rofeiIicn  of  faiih 
in  what  relates  10  the  fciences.     It  is  here  that  he  dif- 
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Bergman  pliys  himfelf  without  difguife  to  his  reader;  and  here 
it  is  of  importance  to  ftudy  him  with  attention.  The 
,  prodnftions  of  volcanoes  had  never  been  analyfed  when 
MelTrs  Ferber  and  Troil  brought  a  rich  colleftionof 
thefe  into  Sweden.  At  the  fight  of  them  Mr  Berg- 
man conceived  the  defignof  invefligating  their  nature. 
He  examined  firfl  of  all  the  matters  leaft  altered  by  the 
fire,  and  the  forms  of  wliich  were  ilill  to  be  difcerned  : 
he  followed  them  in  their  changes  progreflively  ;  he 
determined,  he  imitated  their  more  complicated  ap- 
pearances; he  knew  the  effefls  which  w-ould  refult 
from  the  mixture  and  deconipofition  of  the  faline  fub- 
ftances  which  are  found  abundantly  in  thefe  produc- 
tions. He  difcovcred  fuch  as  were  formed  in  the  hu- 
mid way;  and  then  in  his  laboratory  he  obferved  the 
procefs  of  nature;  that  combat  of  liames  and  explo- 
fions;  that  chaos  in  which  the  elemenis  feem  to  clafli 
and  to  confound  one  another,  unveiled  themfelves  to 
his  eyes.  He  faw  the  fire  of  volcanoes  kindled  in  the 
midfl  of  pyritical  combinations,  and  fea-falt  decompof- 
ed  by  clays;  he  faw  fixed  air  difengaged  from  cal- 
cined calcareous  flones,  fpreading  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  filling  caverns  in  which  flame  and  animal 
life  are  equally  extingaifhed  ;  he  faw  the  fulphureous 
acid  thrown  out  in  waves,  convert  irfelf  into  the  vitrio- 
lic by  mere  contaft  wiih  the  air  ;  and  diftilling  thro' 
the  rocks,  form  the  alum  veins  of  the  folfatara.  He 
faw  the  bitumens  as  they  melted  ;  the  inflammable  and 
fulphureous  air  exhaling  ;  and  the  waters  become  mi- 
neral and  impregnated  with  the  fire  and  vapours  of 
thefe  ftupendous  furnaces,  preparing  for  the  beings 
that  move  and  difpute  on  the  crull  of  the  abyfs,  a  re- 
medy for  pain  and  a  balfam  for  difeafe. 

The  continual  application  which  Mr  Bergman  be- 
ftowed  on  his  ftudies  having  afFeded  his  health,  he  was 
udvifed  to  interrupt  them  if  he  wilhed  to  prolong  his 
life  :  but  he  found  happinefs  only  in  fludy,  and  wiflied 
not  to  forfeit  his  title  to  reputation  by  a  few  years 
more  of  inaftivity  and  languor.  He  cxhaufted  his 
flrength,  and   died   in  the  month  of  June  in  the  year 

1  7.?4.  The  univerfity  of  Upfal  paid  the  moft;  diflin- 
guiOied  honours  to  his  memory  ;  and  the  academy  of 
Stockholm  confecrated  to  him  a  medal  to  perpetuate 
the  regret  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe  for  his  lofs. 
His  Phyfical  and  Chemical  EJfays  have  been  coUefted 
and  tranQated  by  Dr  Edmund  Cullen,  and  publiflied  in 

2  vols  8vo. 
BERGOMUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Tranf- 

padana,  built  by  the  Gauls  on  their  incurfions  into 
Italy.  Now  called  Bergamo,  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
nice.    E.  Long.  10,  N.  Lat.  45.  40. 

BERIA,  Berie,  Berry,  fignifies  a  large  open  field  ; 
and  thofe  cities  and  towns  in  England  which  end  with 
that  v/ord  are  built  on  plain  and  open  places,  and  do  not 
derive  their  names  from  boroughs  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
imagines.  Moft  of  our  glcflbgraphers  in  the  names  of 
places  have  confounded  the  word  berie  syiih  that  oibury 
and  borough,  as  if  the  appellative  of  ancient  towns : 
whereas  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  berie  is  a  flat  wide 
campaign,  as  is  proved  from  fuflicient  authorities  by  the 
learned  Du  Frefne,  who  obfervesthat  Beria Sanfli  Ed- 
-miindi,  mentioned  by  Mat.  Parif.  fub.  aim.  11 74,  is  not 
to  be  taken  for  the  town,  but  for  the  adjoining  plain. 
To  this  m.ay  be  added,  that  many  flat  and  wide  meads, 
and  other  open  grounds^  are  called  by  the  name  of 


heries  and  beryfields :  the  fpacious  meadow  between    Bering, 
Oxford  and  IQay  was  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelllan    Berings. 
called  Bery  ;   as  is  now  the  largelt  paflure  ground  in  '       **      ' 
Qtiarendon  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  known  by 
the  name  qI  Biryfield.     And  though  thefe  meads  have 
been  interpreted  demefne  or  manor  meadows,  yet  they 
were  truly  any  flat  or  open  meadows  that  lay  adjoining 
to  any  villa  or  farm. 

BERING  (Sinus),  of  Copenhagen,    a  Latin  lyric 
poet,  flouriflied  about  1560. 

BERINGS  STRAITS,  the  name  of  that  narrow  di- 
vifion  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  where  the  breadth 
between  Afia  and  America  is  only  13  leagues.  They 
are  fo  named  from  Captain  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  by 
birth,  and  employed  on  the  fame  plan  of  difcovery  in 
thefe  parts  as  the  great  navigator  Cook  was  in  the 
late  voyage.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  Peter  the 
Great;  who  by  the  flrength  of  an  extenfive  genius, 
conceiving  an  opinion  of  the  vicinity  of  America  to 
his  Afiatic  dominions,  laid  down  a  plan  of  difcovery 
worthy  of  fo  extraordinary  a  monarch,  but  died  before 
the  attempt  was  begun  ;  but  his  fpirit  furvived  in  his 
fucceflbr.  Bering,  after  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney through  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  arrived  at  Kamt- 
fchatka,  attended  with  the  fcanty  materials  for  his 
voyage,  the  greateft  part  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  with  him  through  a  thoufand  difhculties.  He 
failed  from  the  river  of  Kamtfchatka  on  July  i5tlt 
1728  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  Augufh  faw  Serdze  Kamen, 
or  the  heart-fliaped  rock,  a  name  bellowed  on  it  by  the 
firll  difcoverer. — From  Serdze  Xamen,  to  a  promon- 
tory named  by  Captain  Cook  Eafl  Cape,  the  land 
trends  fouth-eafl.  The  lafl  is  a  circular  peninfula  of 
high  cliffs,  projeding  far  into  the  fea  due  eafl,  and 
joined  to  the  land  by  a  long  and  very  narrow  iflhraus, 
in  N.Xat.  66.  6.  This  is  theTfchutfkiNofsof  our  navi- 
gators, and  forms  the  beginning  of  the  narrow  flraits 
or  divifion  of  the  old  and  new  world.  The  diftance 
between  Afia  and  America  in  this  place,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  only  13  leagues.  The  country  about 
the  cape,  and  to  the  north-wefl  of  it,  was  inhabited. 
About  mid-channel  are  two  fniall  iflands,  named  by 
tlie  Ruffians  the  If.es  of  St.  Diomedes ;  neither  of  them 
above  three  or  for  leagues  in  circuit,  it  is  extremely 
extraordinary  that  Bering  fhould  have  failed  through 
this  confined  paflTage,  and  yet  that  the  objcdl  of  his 
mifTion  fhould  have  efcaped  him.  His  misfortune 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  foggy  weather,  which 
he  mufl  have  met  with  in  a  region  notorious  for  mifls  ; 
for  he  fays  that  lie  faw  land  neither  to  the  north  nor 
to  the  eafl.  The  generous  Captain  Cook  determined 
to  give  him  every  honour  h's  merit  could  claim,  has  dig- 
nified thefe  with  the  name  of  Bering's  Straits.  The 
depth  of  thefe  flraits  is  from  12  to  29  or  30  fathoms. 
The  greateft  depth  is  in  the  middle,  which  has  a  flimy 
bottom  ;  the  flialloweft  parts  are  near  each  fhore,  which 
confifts  of  fand  mixed  with  bones  and  fliclls.  The  current 
or  tide  very  inconfiderabk,  and  what  there  was  came 
from  the  w  eft.  From  Eafl  Cape  the  land  trends  fouth  by 
weft.  In  Lat  65.  36.  is  the  bay  in  which  Captain  Cook  had 
the  interview  with  theTfchutfki.  Immediately  beyond 
is  the  bay  of  St.  Laurence,  about  five  leagues  broad  in 
the  entrance  and  four  deep,  bounded  at  the  bottom  by 
high  land.  A  little  beyond  is  a  large  bay,  either  bound- 
ed by  low  land  at  the  bottom,  or  fo  extenfive  as  to 
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Berith     havc  the  end  invifible.     To  the  fouth  of  ihis  are  two 
:?erkeley.   other  bays  ;  and  inN.Lat.64.  13.  E.Long.  186.  36.  is 

>— V '  the  extreme  fouthern  point  of  thcland  of  the  Tfchutfki. 

This  formerly  was  called  the  Anadirjkoi  Nofs.  Near 
it  Bering  had  converfation  with  eight  men,  who  came 
off  to  him  in  a  bat  Jar  or  boat  covered  with  the  Jkins  of 
feals  ;  from  which  Bering  and  others  have  named  it  the 
Tfchutfki  Nofs. 

BElllTH,  a  fimple  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ufcd 
for  cleanling  or  taking  out  fpots  (Jcr.  ii.  22).  Some 
will  havc  it  to  be  the  kali  or  I'dlt-won,  from  the  allies 
of  which  foap  is  made  ;  and  in  our  verlion  it  is  render- 
cifoap :  others,  after  Rudbeck,  made  it  to  be  the  dye 
of  the  purple-filh. 

BERKELEY  (George),  the  celebrated  biiliop  of 
Cloyue,  Wds  the  Ibn  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  dif- 
tinguifhed  only  by  his  piety  and  learning.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  of  which  he 
attained  a  fellowlliip.  His  firft  elfays  as  a  writer  were 
publiflied  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  which  enter- 
tertaining  works  he  adorned  with  many  pieces  in  favour 
of  virtue  and  religion.  His  learning  and  virtues,  his 
wit  and  agreeable  converfation,  introduced  him  to  the 
Ecquainiance,  and  procured  him  the  efteem  andfriend- 
fliip,  of  many  great  and  learned  men  ;  and  among  o- 
thers  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  Dr  Swift,  and  MrPope. 
The  Earl  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  as  his 
corapanitm  on  a  tour  through  Europe.  During  his  ab- 
fcnce,  he  was  elefted  fenior  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and 
created  D.  "D.  per  fait  um,  in  1717. 

Upon  his  return,  his  acquaintance  among  the  great 
was  extended.     Lord   Burlington,  in  particular,  con- 
ceived a  great  eneem  for  him  on  account  of  his  great 
tafte  and  flcill  in  architedure  ;  an  art  of  which   his 
Lordihip  was  an  excellent  judge  and  patron,  and  which 
MrBerkeley  had  made  his  particular  fludy  while  in  Italy. 
By  this  nobleman  be  was  recommended  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  took  him 
over  to  Ireland  in  1721,  after  he  had  been  abfent  from 
his  native  country  more  than  fix  years.     In  1722,  his 
fortune  received  a  confiderable  increafe   from  a  very 
nncxpected  event.     On  his  firft  going  to  London  in  the 
year  1713,  Dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  family 
of  Mrs  Erthcr  Vanhomrigh    (the  celebrated  Vanefla), 
and  took  him  often  to  dine  at  her  houfe.     Some  years 
before  her  death,  this  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and 
fixed  her  refidence  at  Cell-bridge,  a  pleafant  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  moll   probably  with  a 
view  of  often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man  for  whom 
flic  fcems  to  have  entertained  a  very  fingular  attach- 
incnr.     But  finding  herfelf  totally  difappointed  in  this 
cxpciflation,  and   difcovering   the   Dean's  connexion 
with  Stella,    fhe    was   fo  enraged   at  this  infidelity, 
that  (he  altered  her  intention  of  making  him  her  heir, 
and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  amounting  to  near 
8000I.  to  be  divided  equally  between  two  gentlemen 
whom  flic  named  her  executors ;  Mr  Marllial  a  lawyer, 
afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  Ireland,  and  Dr  Berkeley.     The  Dodtor  re- 
ceived the  news  of  this  bcqucft  from  Mr  Marflial  with 
great  furprife,  as  he  had  never  once  fecn  the  lady  who 
had  honoured  him   with  hich   a  proof  of  her  efteem 
from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Ireland  to  her  death. 
In  J  724,  the   Doftor  refigncd    his  fcllowlhip  ;  being 
promoted  by  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Giafton  10  ihc 
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deanery  of  Derry,  \sQx\k\.  \\co\. per  annum.  In  the  Berkeley. 
interval  between  this  removal  and  his  return  from  a-  " — ■^ — 
broad,  his  mind  had  been  employed  in  conceiving  a 
moft  benevolent  and  charitable  plan  for  the  better  Ap- 
plying of  the  churches  in  our  foreign  plantations,  and 
converting  the  favage  Americans  to  Chriftiaiiity,  by 
creding  a  college  in  the  Summer  Illands.  The  pro- 
pofal  was  well  received  ;  and  he  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  foundation,  with  a  parliamentary  grant  of  20,oool. 
toward  carrying  it  into  execution  :  but  he  could  never 
get  the  money  ;  fo  that,  after  two  years  flay  in  A- 
merica  on  this  bufinefs,  the  defign  dropped.  He  was 
warmly  engaged  too,  in  concert  with  Swift,  Boling- 
broke,  and  others,  in  a  fchemc  for  eftablifliing  a  foci- 
ety  for  the  improyement  of  the  Englifli  language,  in 
imitation  of  the  academy  France.  But  Harley,  the 
great  patron  of  it,  falling  from  power,  this  defign  too 
proved  abortive.  In  172S,  the  Dean  entered  into  .1 
marriage  with  Anne,  the  cldell  daughter  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Forfler,  Efq.  fpeaker  of  the  Irifli 
houfe  of  commons. 

In  the  year  i734,  he  was  advanced  from  the  dean- 
ery of  Dcrry  to  the  biflioprick  of  Cioyne,  where  he 
diflinguilhed  himfelf  by  palloral  vigilance  and  conflant 
refidence  ;  and  at  once  endeared  himfelf  to  his  people, 
by  promoting  their  temporal  and  fpiritual  happinefs. 
He  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  raifc  a  fpirit  of  indiif- 
try,  and  propagate  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  agricul- 
ture in  that  neglefbed  country. 

The  earl  of  Chefterfield,  when  he  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  offered  him  a  richer  fee  ;  but  he  declined 
it,  faying,  his  neighbours  and  he  loved  one  another, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  forming  new  connexions  in 
his  old  days,  and  tearing  himfelf  from  ihofe  friends 
whofe  kindnefs  to  him  was  his  greatefl  happinefs.- 
In  I  752,  however,  finding  the  infirmities  of  age  come 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  difcharge  the 
fumftions  of  his  office,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  there 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  converfation 
with  learned  men,  and  to  fuperintend  the  education 
of  one  of  his  fons  :  And  that  the  revenues  of  the 
church  might  not  be  niifapplied,  nor  the  interefls 
of  religion  fufFer  by  his  abfence  from  his  diocefc, 
lie  made  great  intcrefl  for  leave  to  refign  his  bi- 
fliopric,  and  to  obtain  in  lieu  of  it  a  canonry  of 
Chrifl-church.  Failing  of  fuccefs  in  this,  he  actually 
wrote  over  to  the  fecretary  of  flaie,  to  requeft  that  ha 
might  have  permifiion  to  refign  his  billiopiic,  worth  a: 
that  time  3.\.\tzVi'L..\ipo  per  atminn.  So  uncommon 
a  petition  excited  his  Majefly's  ciiriofity  to  enquire 
who  was  the  extraordinary  man  that  preferred  it  :  be- 
ing told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr  Berkeley,, 
he  declared  that  he  ftiould  die  a  bifiiop  in  fpite  of  him- 
felf, but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  refide  where  he  plea- 
fed.  The  bifliop's  lall  art  before  he  left  Cioyne  was 
to  lign  a  leafc  of  the  demefne  lands  in  that  neigbour- 
hood,  to  be  renewed  yearly  at  the  rent  of  L.  200, 
which  fum  he  direclcd  to  be  diftributed  every  year, 
until  his  return,  among  poor  houfekeepers  of  Cioyne, 
Youghal,  and  Aghadda.  At  Oxford  he  lived  high- 
ly rcfpefted  by  the  learned  members  of  that  great 
nniverfity,  till  the  hand  of  Providence  uncxpcdedly 
deprived  them  of  the  pleafure  and  advantage  derived 
from  his  refidence  among  them.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing,   January    141b  1753,    as  he  was  fining  in  the 
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Berieley.  midft  of  his  family,  liftening  co  a  fcrmon  of  Dr  Slier- 

^ ^ 'lock's  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  biiiij  he   was 

feized  with  what  the  phyficians  termed  a  palfey  iii  the 
heart,  and  inftantly  expired.  The  accident  was  fo 
fudden,  that  his  body  was  quite  cold,  and  his  joints 
ftitf,  before  it  was  difcovered  ;  as  the  bilhop  lay  on  a 
couch,  and  feemed  to  be  alleep,  till  bis  daughter,  on 
prefenting  him  with  a  di(h  of  tea,  firlt  perceived  his 
infenfibility.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Chrilt- 
church,  Oxford,  where  there  is  an  elegant  marble 
monument  ercded  to  his  memory  by  his  lady,  who  had 
during  her  marriage  brought  him  three  fons  and  one 
daughter.  As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  a  handfome  man, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  meaning  and  benignity,  re- 
markable for  great  ftreiigth  of  limbs,  and  till  his  fe- 
dentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very  robuil  conftitution. 
He  was  however  often  troubled  with  the  hypochondria, 
and  latterly  with  a  nervous  cholic.  Mr  Pope  fums  up 
his  charafter  in  one  line  :  After  he  has  mentioned 
fome  particular  virtues  that  charafterize  other  prelates, 
he  afcribes 

To  Berkeley  ev'ry  virtue  under  hcav'n. 

An  admirable  defcription  is  given  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  Bilhop  Aiterbury,  having  heard 
much  of  Mr  Berkeley,  wilhed  to  fee  him.  According- 
ly he  was  one  day  introduced  to  that  prelate  by  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley.  After  fome  time,  Mr  Berkeley 
quitted  the  room  :  on  which  Lord  Berkeley  faid  to 
the  bifliop,  "  Does  my  couhn  anfwer  your  Lordfliip's 
cxpeftations  ?"  The  bifhop,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  a- 
llonifhment,  replied,  "  So  much  undcrftanding,  fo 
much  knowledge,  i'o  much  innocence,  and  fuch  humi- 
lity, I  did  not  tbink  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  I  faw  this  gentleman."  His  knowledge  is 
faid  to  have  even  extended  to  the  minutelt  objcifls,  and 
included  the  arts  and  bulintls  of  common  life.  Thus 
Dr  Blackwell,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Auguftus, 
having  made  an  obfervation,  "  that  the  ingenious  me- 
chanic, the  workers  in  itone  and  metal,  and  improvers 
in  trade,  agriculture,  and  navigation,  ought  to  be 
fearched  out  and  converfed  with,  no  lefs  than  the  pro- 
feffors  of  fpeculative  fcience,"  adds  the  following  eu- 
logium  on  our  prelate  :  "  In  this  refpeft  I  would  with 
pleafure  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  a  very  great 
though  fingular  fort  of  a  man,  Dr  Berkeley,  better 
known  as  a  philofopher,  and  intended  founder  of  an 
uuiverfuy  in  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  Illands,  than 
as  bifliop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland.  An  inclination  to 
carry  me  out  on  that  expedition,  as  one  of  the  young 
profeffors,  on  his  new  foundation,  having  brought  us 
often  together,  I  fcarce  remember  to  have  converfed 
with  him  on  that  art,  liberal  or  mechanic,  of  which  he 
knew  not  more  than  the  ordinary  praftitioners.  With 
the  widelt  views,  he  defcended  into  a  minute  detail, 
and  begrudged  neither  pains  nor  expence  for  the  means 
of  information.  He  ti-avelled  through  a  great  part  of 
Sicily  on  foot ;  clambered  over  the  mountains  and 
crept  into  the  caverns  to  inveftigate  its  natural  hiflory, 
and  difcover  the  caufes  of  its  volcanoes  :  and  I  have 
known  him  fit  for  hours  in  forgeries  and  foundcries  to 
infpeft  their  fucceflive  operations.  I  enter  not  into 
his  peculiarities  either  religious  or  perfonal:  but  admire 
the  extenfive  genius  of  the  man,  and  think  it  a  lofs  to 
the  vveftern  world  that  his  noble  and  exalted  plan  of  an 


American  univerfuy  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Berkeley. 

Many  fuch  fpirits  in  our  country  would  quickly  make  ' ^ 

learning  wear  another  face." 

He  publiflicd  many  ingenious  works,  particularly. 
The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  the"  fingular 
notions  in  which  gave  rife  to  much  controverfy  :  A 
new  theory  of  viiion  :  Alciphron,  or  the  minute  phi- 
lofopher ;  one  of  the  mod  elegant  and  genteel  defences 
of  that  religion  which  he  was  born  to  vindicate  both  by 
his  virtties  and  his  ingenuity  .-  and  Siris,  or  a  Trea- 
life  on  tar-water,  which,  under  his  fanftion,  became 
for  a  while  a  very  popular  medicine.  In  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  tor  January  1777,  it  is  faid  that  the 
Adventures  of  Signer  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  have  ge- ^'"X- ■^"^• 
nerally  been  attributed  to  bifhop  Berkeley  ;  and  we 
have  obferved  that  this  work  is  afcribed  to  him  by  the 
bookfellers  in  their  printed  catalogues.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful Utopian  Romance,  which  was  publiflied  betv;een 
30  and  40  years  ago,  and  hath  gone  through  feveral 
editions.  What  external  evidence  there  is  for  its  ha- 
ving been  written  by  our  ingeniotts  prelate  we  cannot 
fay  ;  but  we  think  that  the  book  itfclf  affords  no  in- 
ternal evidence  to  the  contrary.  There  are  no  fenti- 
menis  in  it  but  what  might  be  fuppofcd  to  come  from 
Dr  Berkeley,  allowing  for  the  cojfume  ncceffary  to  be 
prcfervcd  in  the  work,  according  to  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  formed.  The  beauty  and  fmgularity  of 
imagination  difplayed  in  it,  and  the  philanthropy  and 
humanity  with  which  it  abounds,  are  perfedly  luitablc 
to  the  bilhop's  charader.  The  mode  of  government 
delineated  in  the  Romance  is  agreeable  to  his  ideas. 
It  is  the  patriarchal,  and  reprefentcd  as  being  admi- 
rably contrived  for  promoting  the  general  happinefs. 
The  defcription,  in  particular,  of  the  European  dif- 
covered in  the  louthcrn  wilds  of  Africa,  and  of  his 
atrocious  conduct,  as  arifing  from  his  being  a  modern 
free-thinker,  is  quite  in  Berkeley's  ftyle  of  thinking. 

BERKSHIRE,  in  an  inland  county  of  England, 
which  contained  the  whole  of  that  Britifli  principality 
inhabited  by  the  Atrebatii,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  from  Gaul.  When  Conftantine  divi- 
ded the  illand  into  Roman  provinces  in  310,  this  prin- 
cipality was  included  in  Britannia  Prima,  the  firll  di- 
vifion,  whofe  boundaries  were  the  Englifli  channel  on 
the  fouth,  and  the  Thames  and  Severn  on  the  north. 
On  the  Romans  quitting  the  illand,  and  civil  dilTen- 
tions  enabling  the  Saxons  to  eftablilh  the  Heptarchy, 
this  part  of  the  country  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Weft-Saxons,  which  commenced  in  519,  and 
continued  till  828,  when  it  became  the  only  remain- 
ing fovereignty,  having  conquered  all  the  others,  and 
they  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  England,  un- 
der Egbert  ;  whofe  grandfon,  Alfred,  a  native  of 
Wantage  in  this  county,  in  S89  divided  his  kingdom 
into  counties,  himdreds,  and  pariflies,  and  at  that  time 
this  divifion  firft  received  its  appellation  of  Berk- 
fhire  or  Beroclliire.  At  prefeni  it  is  in  the  Oxford' 
circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of 
Saliibury.  The  general  fliapc  of  it  fomewhatrefcinbles 
the  form  a  flipper  or  fandal.  It  contains  an  area  of 
654  fquare  miles,  or  527,000  fquarc  acres,  is  39 
miles  long,  29  broad  and  is  about  137  in  circum- 
ference. It  fupplies  560  men  to  the  national  militia, 
is  fituated  north- weft  from  London,  has  i4oparifhes, 
62  vicarages,    12  market  towns,  but  no  city  :  671 
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Berklhire,  villages,  1 3  JjOOO  inhabitants,  1 1, 560  houfes  that  pay 
Berlin,  the  tax,  is  divided  into  20  hundreds,  fends  nine  nit-ni- 
bcrs  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  twoforWind- 
foT,  two  for  Reading,  two  for  Wallingford,  and  one 
for  Abingdon  ;  and  pays  10  parts  of  the  proportion 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Thames. 
It  alfo  has  the  Kcnnct,  great  part  of  which  is  navi- 
gable :  the  Loddon,  the  Ocke,  and  the  Lambourne, 
a  fmall  Ilream,  which,  contrary  to  all  other  rivers,  is 
always  higheft  in  fummer,  and  Ihrinks  gradually  as 
winter  approaches.  The  air  of  this  county  is  healthy 
even  in  the  vales  ;  and  though  tlic  foil  is  not  the  moll 
fertile,  yet  it  is  remarkably  pleafant.  It  is  well  ftorcd 
with  timber,  particularly  oak  and  beech,  and  produces 
great  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley.  Its  principal  manu- 
taiSurcs  arc  woUen  cloth,  fail  cloth,  and  malt. 

Its  market  towns  are  Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hun- 
gerford,  Eall-Ulley,  Lower-Lambourne,  Maidenhead, 
Newbury,  Ockingham,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wan- 
tage, and  Windfor,  remarkable  for  its  royal  caftle,  as 
the  county  is  for  White-horfc-hill,  near  Lambourne, 
where  is  the  rude  figure  of  a  horfe,  which  takes  up 
near  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  green  hill, 
faid  to  have  been  made  by  Afred  in  the  reign  of  liis 
brother  Ethclred,  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Danes  in  871,  at  Alhdown  now  Alhbu- 
ry-Park. 

The  Roman  Watling-flreet,  from  Dunftable,  enters 
Berklhire  at  the  village  of  Strcatley,  between  Walling- 
ford and  Reading,  and  croffing  this  county  proceeds 
to  Marlborough.  Another  Roman  road  from  Hamp- 
fliirc  enters  this  county,  leads  to  Reading  and  New- 
bury, the  SpinJE  of  Cambden,  where  it  divides:  one 
branch  extends  to  Marlborough  in  Wilts,  and  the  o- 
ther  toCirenccftcr  in  Glouccfterftiire.  A  branch  from 
the  Icknicld-ftreet  proceeds  from  Wallingford  to  Wan- 
tage. 

There  isaRomancanspnear  Wantage  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  there  are  other  remains 
of  encampments  at  Ea/l-Hamftead,  near  Ockingham, 
near  Wiiite-horfe-iiill,  near  Piifey,  and  upon  Sinodun- 
hill,  near  Wallingford.  At  Lawrence  Waltham  is  a 
Roman  fort,  at»d  near  Denchworth  isChcrbury  caflle  a 
fortrefs  of  Canute.  Uffington  calllc,  near  White- 
horfe-hill,  is  (uppofed  to  be  Danifh  ;  and  near  it  is 
Dragon-hill,  f  ippofed  to  be  the  burying  place  of  Uter 
Pendragon,  a  Briiilh  prince.  Near  White-horfe-liill 
arc  the  remains  of  a  funeral  monument  of  a  Daniih 
chief  flaiii  at  Alhdown  by  Alfred.  In  this  county  the 
following  antiquities  are  worthy  the  notice  of  travel- 
lers :  Abingdon  church  and  abbey:  Aldworth  callle, 
near  Eaft  Ildry  ;  Byfham  monaftery  ;  Dunningtoii 
ciftle  ;  Lambourne  church  ;  Reading  abbey  :  Sunning 
chapel  ;  Wallingford  church  and  callle  ;  Windfor 
ciftle  beggars  all  defcription  for  fituation,  &c.  Berk- 
lhire is  an  earldom  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Ho- 
ward family,  the  reprcfentativc  being  carl  of  Suffolk 
and  Bfrkfhire.  0 

BERLIN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  whole  Prullian  do- 
minions, feated  in  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  53. 
This  city  is  one  of  the  largeft,  beft  built,  and  beft 
governed,  of  any  in  Germany.  I'he  Ilreets  are  large, 
llraighr,  clean,  and  well  paved,  and  fomeof  them  very 
long  and  elegant.  There  arc  alibfcvcral  large  and  beau- 
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liful  fquarcs,  with  plcafani  walks.  It  is  furrourded  Ferliu. 
with  handfome  gardens,  which  produce  excellent  fruit.  ^■' — « — 
The  river  Spree,  that  crolfcs  the  city,  has  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Havel  Oder,  and  Elbe,  which  greatly 
facilitate  commerce.  The  French  refugees  have  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  embclliihment  of  the  grandeur  of 
Berlin  ;  iuafmuch  as  they  have  introduced  all  kinds  of 
manufadlures,  and  various  arts. 

Berlin  is  divided  into  live  parts,  without  reckoning 
the  fuburbs,  which  are  very  large.  The  houfes  in 
thefe  laft  arc  almolt  all  of  wood  :  but  fo  well  plaftered, 
that  they  fecm  to  be  of  ftone.  In  the  fuburb  called 
Spandau  is  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  royal  family, 
with  well  contrived  apartments,  and  furnilhcd  in  a 
very  fine  tafte.  In  the  fuburb  of  Siralau  is  a  houfc 
and  garden  belonging  to  the  king.  The  royal 
gate  of  the  city  is  defended  by  a  half  moon,  and 
two  ballions,  covered  with  brick  ;  it  fronts  the  roy- 
al ftreet,  which  is  one  of  the  longefl  and  mofl  fre- 
quented in  the  city.  It  contains  very  handfome  houfes, 
particularly  thofc  belonging  to  fome  of  the  miniflers  of 
lute. 

The  royal  flreet  is  eroded  by  five  others,  which  arc 
large  and  fine.  On  the  new  bridge,  which  is  of  flone, 
over  the  Spree,  is  an  equeftrian  flatue  of  William  the 
Great,  wliich  is  cfleemcd  an  exquifite  piece  of  work- 
mandiip.  The  elc(5lor  is  rtprefentcd  in  a  Roman  ha- 
bit, and  his  horfc  (lands  on  a  pedeftal  of  white  marble 
adorned  with  balTo  relievos,  and  four  flavcs  bound  to 
the  bafe. 

After  this  bridge  is  pafl,  the  king's  palace  appears, 
which  is  a  grand  and  fuperb  edifice;  it  is  four  llories 
high,  and  the  apartments  are  extremely  magnificent. 
No  palace  in  Europe  has  fuch  a  great  quantity  of  lilver 
tables,  flands,  luftres,  branched  candleflicks,  &c.Iiithc 
knights  hall  there  is  a  buffet,  which  takes  up  all  one 
fide,  where  there  are  bafons  and  ciflerns  of  gilt  filver, 
of  extraordinary  magnitude.  The  furniture  of  the 
great  apartment  is  extremely  rich  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
handfome  gallery,  adorned  with  paintings,  rcprefent- 
ing  the  principal  actions  of  Frederic  I.  Formerly  there 
Were  fine  gardens  to  the  palace,  but  they  are  now 
turned  into  a  place  of  arms.  The  king's  flablcs  arc 
large,  fland  near  the  palace,  and  front  the  great  flreet. 
Externally  they  make  a  Gothic  appearance,  but  within 
they  are  very  magnificent.  The  mangers  arc  of  flone, 
and  the  pillars  that  divide  the  flallsare  of  iron,  adorned 
with  the  king's  cypher,  gilt.  Over  the  racks  are  pic- 
tures reprefcnting  the  finefl  horfcs  which  the  king's 
Hud  has  produced.  Over  the  flables  there  arc  brgc 
rooms,  containing  all  forts  of  horfe-furniture,  particu- 
larly the  horfe-equipage  of  Frederic  I.  all  the  metallic 
part  of  which  is  gold,  fet  with  diamonds.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  handfome  lodgings  for  the  officers  of 
the  ftables.  Over  the  riding-houlc  is  a  theatre,  where 
plays  have  been  adled,  and  balls  have  been  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  court. 

The  arfcnal  confifls  of  four  grand  buildings,  that 
form  a  coutl  in  the  middle,  like  a  college  ;  each  front 
has  three  large  porticos.  On  the  principlil  gate  is  a 
medallion  of  Frederic  II.  in  bronze  ;  and  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  of  a  cololTal  ftaturc,  placed  on  peJe- 
flals  on  each  lide  of  the  portico,  fecm  to  look  at  the 
portrait  of  the  king,  which  is  fupportcd  by  Fame  and 
Viftory,     The  Corinthian  order  is  prevalent  in  the 
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Berlin,  firft  ftagc,  and  is  managed  with  a  great  deal  of  art. 
'■^'— ^  The  whole  edifice  is  furrounded  in  the  upper  part  with 
a  balluftrade,  adorned  with  trophies  and  (latnes,  among 
which  is  Mars  feated  on  a  heap  of  feveral  forts  of  arms. 
This  altogether  forms  a  noble  and  majeftic  decoration. 
It  is  bounded  with  iron  in  the  fliape  of  cannon,  wiiich 
are  placed  at  proper  diftanccs,  and  fiipport  iron  chains 
that  hang  like  fefloons,  to  prevent  paflengers  from  ap- 
proaching the  windows  below.  The  lower  rooms  are 
filled  with  a  great  number  of  brafs  cannon  ;  the  walls 
and  pillars  which  fuftain  the  floor  are  fet  off  with  cui- 
ralfes  and  helmets.  The  upper  ftory  contains  feveral 
rooms  filled  with  arms,  which  are  difpofed  in  a  curious 
order.  Behind  the  arfenal  is  the  houfe  of  the  general 
of  the  artillery,  which  includes  the  foundery,  where 
they  are  continually  at  work.  Befides  this  there  are 
other  places  where  they  keep  the  train  of  artillery. 

The  opera-houfe  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice.  The 
front  has  a  noble  portico  fupported  by  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, and  a  pediment  adorned  with  ba/Fo  relievos  and 
ftatues.  The  columns  that  fupport  the  roof  throw  the 
whole  into  a  grand  faloon.  It  has  three  galleries,  and 
is  faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  aoooperfons. 

A  ramp;trt  and  fofTc  feparate  Worder  from  Dorothea 
Stadt,  or  the  New  Town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  French. 
There  are  feven  great  alleys  or  walks,  which  divide 
this  quarter  into  two  parts.  The  middle  walk  is  broader 
than  the  red,  and  is  furrounded  with  balluftradcs,  ha- 
ving a  grafs-plot  in  the  middle:  this  is  for  perfons 
that  take  the  air  on  foot.  The  alleys  on  each  lidc  are 
paved,  andferve  for  thofe  who  come  abroad  in  coaches. 
Thefe  alleys,  which  are  about  three  miles  in  length, 
are  terminated  with  a  bar,  that  leads  towards  the  park. 
The  alleys  with  trees  are  bounded  by  rows  of  hoafes. 
In  one  of  thefe  is  a  buildiuij,  formerly  called  the  lef- 
fer  flahles,  and  novvr  made  into  lodgings  for  the  guards. 
The  apartments  above  thefe  are  occupied  by  the  aca- 
demy of  painting  and  the  academy  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces.  Behind  thefe  is  the  obfervatory,  wlierc  there  is 
a  great  number  of  agronomical  and  mathematical  in- 
itruments. 

There  arc  other  things  worthy  of  obfervation,  fuch 
as  the  cabinet  of  medals,  and  of  the  antiquities  belong- 
ing to  the  king  ;  that  of  natural  curiofities  ;  the  che- 
mical laboratory,  and  its  furnaces  and  medals,  of  a 
new  invention  :  the  theatre  for  anatomical  demonflra- 
tions  ;  tlie  royal  library,  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
pleted in  Germany,  and  has  many  fcarce  books  and 
nianufcripts. 

The  city  v.'as  taken  in  1760  by  an  army  of  Ptudlans, 
Auftrians,  Saxons,  &c.  who  entered  on  the  9th  of 
Oiflobcr.  They  totally  deflroyed  the  magazines,  ar- 
ienals,  and  founderies,  feized  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
military  fiores,  and  a  number  of  cannon  and  arms  ; 
called  fird  for  the  immediate  payment  of  800,000 
guilders,  and  then  laid  on  a  contributionn  of  1,900,000 
German  crowns;  not  fatisfied  with  this,  many  irregu- 
larities were  committed  by  the  foldiery  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  though  fome  Ihocking  aflions  were  committed, 
a  far  more  exact  difcipliue  was  obferved  than  from  fuch 
troops  could  have  been  expedted  upon  iuch  an  occa- 
fion,  where  there  was  every  incentive  which  could  work 
upon  the  licenccof  a  conquering  army.  Their  oflicers 
no  doubt  with  great  dilficulty  prefcrved  even  that  de- 
gree of  order. 


But  thongh  their  behaviour  was  tolerable  with  re- 
gard to  the  private  inhabitants,  there  was  fomething 
Ihocking  and  ungenerous  in  their  treatment  of  the 
king's  palaces.  The  apartments  of  the  royal  caflle  of 
Charlottenburgh  were  entirely  plundered,  the  precious 
furniture  fpoiled,  the  pictures  defaced,  without  even 
fparing  the  antique  flatues  collcded  by  cardinal  Polig- 
nac,  which  had  been  purchafed  by  the  houfe  of  Bran- 
denburgh.  The  caftle  of  Schonhaufen,  belonging  to 
the  queen,  and  that  of  Fredericsfeld,  belonging  to  the 
Margrave  Charles,  were  alfo  plundered. 

The  palace  of  Potfdam,  the  famous  Sans-fouci,  had  a 
better  fate  ;  Prince  Efterhafi  commanded  there,  and  it 
was  preferved  from  the  fmallefl  violation.  TJie  prince, 
on  viewing  the  palace,  only  aJked  which  pidlure  of  the 
king  refcmbled  him  moft  ;  and  being  informed,  defircd 
that  he  might  have  leave  to  take  it,  together  with  two 
German  flutes  which  the  king  ufed,  to  keep  ihcm,  he 
faid,  in  memory  of  his  majefly.  This  was  a  fort  of  ta- 
king very  different  from  pillage. 

They  Ilaid  in  the  city  four  days  :  but  hearing  that 
the  king,  apprehenfive  of  this  flroke,  was  moving  to 
tlie  relief  of  his  capital,  they  quitted  it  on  the  13th  of 
Odober  ;  and  having  wafled  the  whole  country  round 
for  a  vail  extent,  and  driven  away  all  the  cattle  and 
horfes  they  could  find,  retreated  by  different  routes  out 
of  Brandenburgh. 

Berlin,  a  fort  of  vehicle,  of  the  chariot  kind  ; 
taking  its  name  from  the  city  of  Berlin  in  Germany  ;- 
though  fome  attribute  the  invention  ofit  to  the  Italians, 
and  derive  the  \\  ord  from  birlina,  a  name  given  by  them 
to  a  fort  of  ibige,  whereon  peribns  are  expofcd  to  pub- 
lic fiiame.  The  bcrlin  is  a  very  convenient  machine  to 
travel  in,  being  lighter,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  overturned, 
than  a  chariot.  The  body  of  it  is  hung  high,  on  lliafts, 
by  ieatiiern  braces  ;  there  being  a  kind  of  fiirrup,  or 
footflool,  for  the  conveniency  of  getting  into  it  :  in- 
flead  of  lide-windovvs,  fome  have  fcreens  to  let  ^own 
in  bad,  and  draw  up  in  good,  weather. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  fpace  of  ground  left 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  on  the  fide  next  the  coun- 
try, defigned  to  receive  the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  and 
prevent  their  filling  up  the  foffe.  It  is  fometimcs  paii- 
iadoed,  for  the  more  fecurity  :  and  in  Holland  it  is 
generally,  planted  with  a  quick-fet  hedge.  It  is  alfo 
called  liziere,  relais,  foreland j  retrait,  pais  de  fouris, 
&c, 

BERIVIUDAS,  or  summer-islands,  a  chifier  of 
fmall  idands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  almoft  in  the 
form  of  a  fliepherd's  crook,  in  W.  Long.  65.  N.  Lat. 
32.  30.  between  200  and  300  leagues  diftant  from  the 
ncared  place  of  the  continent  of  America,  or  any  of 
the  other  Well-India  iOands.  The  whole  number  of 
the  Bermudas  iflands  is  faid  to  be  about  400,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  habitable.  The  principal  is  St  George's, 
which  is  not  above  16  miles  long,  and  three  at  niofl;  in 
breadth.  It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  the  nature  of 
this  and  theotlierBermudasillands  lias  undergone  afur- 
prifing  alteration  for  the  worfe  fince  they  werefirfidil- 
covercd  ;  the  air  being  much  more  inclement,  and  the 
foil  much  more  barren,  than  formerly.  This  is  afcribcd 
to  the  cutting  down  thofe  fine  fpreadingccdar-trecs  for 
which  the  illands  were  famous,  and  wliich  (hcltered 
them  from  the  blafls  of  the  north-wind,  at  the  fame 
time  tlxat  it  protcded  the  undergrowth  of  the  delicate 
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•ermadii.  plants  and  herbs.  In  {horr,  the  Summer  idanJs  are  now 
•  V  '*  far  from  being  defirable  fpots  ;  and  their  natural  pro- 
du(5lions  arc  but  jiift  lufficienc  for  the  fiipport  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  chiefly  for  that  rcafon  perhaps,  arc 
temperate  and  lively  even  to  a  proverb  :  at  lirft  toSacco 
was  raifcd  upon  thefcillands;  but  being  of  a  worfc 
qaality  than  that  growing  on  the  continent,  the  trade 
is  now  almoft  at  an  end.  Large  quantities  of  amber- 
gris were  alfo  originally  found  upon  the  coalls,  and 
afibrdcd  a  valuable  commerce ;  but  that  trade  is  alfo 
reduced,  aslikewifc  their  whale  trade,  though  the  perqiii- 
fitcsupon  tlic  latter  form  part  of  the  governor's  revenue, 
he  having  L.  10  for  every  whale  that  is  caught.  The 
Bermudas  irtands,  however,  might  fliil  produce  fonic 
valuable  commodities,  were  they  properly  cultivated. 
There  is  here  found,  about  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
furface,  a  white  chalk  ftone  which  is  cafily  chilfclcd, 
and  is  exported  for  building  gcntlcmens  houfes  in  the 
Weft-Indies.  Their  palmetto-leaves,  if  properly  ma- 
nufactured, might  turn  to  excellent  account  in  making 
womens  hats  ;  and  their  oranges  are  fliil  valuable. 
Their  foil  is  alfo  faid  to  be  excellent  for  the  cultivation 
of  vines,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  filk  and  cochi- 
neal might  be  produced  ;  but  none  of  thcfe  things  have 
yet  been  attempted.  The  chief  refourcc  of  the  inha- 
bitants for  fubfiftencc  is  the  remains  of  their  cedar- 
wood,  of  which  they  fabricate  fmall  Hoops,  with  the 
alTidance  of  the  New-England  pine,  and  fell  many  of 
them  to  the  States  of  America,  where  they  arc  much 
admired.  Their  turtle-catching  trade  is  alfo  of  fer- 
vicc  ;  and  they  are  ftill  able  to  rear  great  variety  of 
tame-fowl,  and  havewildoncsabounding  in  vaft  plenty. 
All  the  attempts  to  eftablifli  a  regular  whale  fidiery  on 
thefc  idands  have  hitherto  proved  unfjcccfsful :  they 
have  no  cattle,  and  even  the  black  hog  breed,  which 
was  probably  left  by  the  Spaniards,  is  greatly  decreafcd. 
The  water  on  the  iilands,  except  that  which  falls  from 
the  clouds,  isbrackifli;  and  at  prefent  the  fame  difeafes 
reign  there  as  in  the  Caribbee  iflands.  They  have  fcl- 
dom  any  fnow,  or  even  much  rain ;  but  when  it  docs 
fall,  it  is  generally  with  great  violence,  and  the  north 
or  north-cail  wind  renders  the  air  very  cold.  The  ftornis 
generally  come  with  the  new  moon  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
halo  or  circle  about  it,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  tempcft, 
which  is  generally  attended  with  dreadful  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  Bermuda  iilands 
are  divided  into  nine  diftriits  called  tribes,  i. St  George. 
3.  Hamilton.  3.  Ireland.  4.  Devonfhire.  5.  Pem- 
broke. 6.  Pagets.  7.  Warwick.  8.  Southampton. 
9.  Sandys.  There  are  but  two  places  on  the  large 
ifland  where  a  (hip  can  fafely  come  near  the  fliore,  and 
thcfe  arc  fo  well  covered^ith  high  rocks  that  few  will 
choofe  to  enter  in  without  a  pilot ;  and  they  are  fo  well 
defended  by  forts,  that  they  have  no  occafion  to  dread 
an  enemy.  St  George's  town  is  at  the  botom  of  the 
principal  haven  ;  and  is  defended  by  nine  forts,  on  which 
are  mounted  70  pieces  of  cannon  that  command  the 
entrance.  The  town  has  a  handfome  church,  a  line 
library,  and  a  noble  townhoufe,  where  the  governor, 
council,  &c.  affemble.  Bcfidcs  thefc  there  are  about 
1000  honfcs  well  built.  The  tribes  of  Southampton 
and  Deyonlhire  have  each  a  parilh-cliurch  and  library, 
and  the  former  his  a  harbour  of  the  fame  name;  there 
arc  alfo  fcaitcrcd  houfes  and  hamlets  over  many  of  the 
iUan.ls,  where  particular  plantations  require  thcin.  The 


inhabitants  are  clothed  chiefly  with  Britifli  maiiufac- Bermudas 

tures,  and  all  their  implements  for  tilling  the  ground  *"" — '^ ' 

arc  made  in  Britain. 

It  is  uncertain  who  were  the  firfi  difcovercrs  of  the 
Btrmudas  idands.  John  Bermudas  a  Spaniard  is  com- 
monly faid  to  have  difcovcred  them  in  1527;  but  this 
is  difputed,  and  the  difcovcry  attributed  to  Kcnry  May 
an  Englidiman.  As  the  idands  were  without  the  reach 
of  the  Indian  navigation,  the  Bermudas  were  abfo- 
lutely  uninhabited  when  firft  difcovered  by  the  Euro- 
peans. May  abovenuntioned  was  fliipwreckcd  upon 
St  George's;  and  with  tlie  cedar  which  they  felled 
thtre,  alhded  with  the  wreck  of  their  own  Ihip,  he  and 
his  companions  built  another  which  canicd  them  to 
Europe,  where  they  publilhcd  their  accounts  of  the 
idands.  Wlicn  Lord  Dclawar  was  governor  of  Virgi- 
nia, Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  and 
Captain  Newport,  were  appointed  to  be  his  deputy-go- 
vernors ;  but  their  fhip  being  feparaied  by  a  liorm  from 
the  reft  of  the  fquadron,  was  in  the  jcar  1609  wrecked 
on  the  Bermudas,  andtise  governors  difagrccing  among 
themfelves  built  each  of  them  a  new  diip  of  the  cedar 
they  found  there,  in  which  they  fcvcrally  iailcd  to  Vir- 
ginia. On  their  ai rival  there,  the  colony  was  in  fuch 
diftrefs,  that  the  Lord  Delawar,  upon  the  report  which 
his  deputy-governors  made  him  of  the  plenty  they 
found  at  the  Bermudas,  difpatched  Sir  George  Sum- 
mers to  bring  provifions  from  thence  to  Virginia  in  tiic 
fame  diip  which  brought  liim  from  Bermudas,  and  which 
had  not  an  ounce  of  iron  about  it  except  one  boh  iu 
the  keel.  Sir  George,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  at  laft 
reached  the  place  of  his  dcftination,  where  foon  after 
his  arrival,  he  died,  leaving  his  name  to  the  iilands, 
and  his  orders  to  the  crew  to  return  with  black  hogs  to 
the  colony  of  Virginia.  This  part  of  his  will,  how- 
ever, the  failors  did  not  choofc  to  execute;  but  fctiing 
fail  in  their  cedar  diip  for  England,  landed  fafely  at 
Whitchurch  in  Dorfetdiire. 

Notwiihftanding  this  dcre'iclion  of  the  idand,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  without  Englidi  inhabitants.  Two 
failors.  Carter  and  Waters,  being  apprelicnfivc  of 
punidiment  for  their  crimes,  had  fecreicd  themfelves 
from  their  fellows  M  lull  Sir  George  was  wrecked  on 
tiie  idand,  and  had  ever  fince  lived  upon  ilie  natural 
produdlions  of  the  foil.  Upon  the  fecond  arrival  of 
Sir  George  they  enticed  one  Chard  to  remain  with 
them  ;  but  differing  about  tiie  fovcreignty  of  the  idand. 
Chard  and  Waters  were  on  the  point  of  cutting  one 
anorhcrs  throats,  when  they  were  prevented  by  tjic 
prudence  of  Carter.  Soon  afccr,  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  great  piece  of  ambergris  weighing 
alxjut  80  pounds,  befides  other  pieces,  which  in  thole 
days  were  fufficient,  if  properly  difpofcd  of,  to  have 
made  each  of  them  mafter  of  a  large  cftatc.  Where 
they  were,  this  ambergris  was  ufelefs ;  and  therefore 
they  came  to  the  dcfpcratc  refoluiion  of  carrying  ihcm- 
fclvcs  and  it  in  an  open  boat  to  Virginia  or  to  New- 
foundland, where  they  hoped  to  difpofc  of  their  trea- 
fure  to  advantage.  In  the  mean  lime,  however,  the 
Virginia  Company  claimed  the  property  of  the  Btr- 
mudas idands;  and  accordingly  (old  it  to  ijopcrfons 
of  their  own  focicty,  w  ho  obtained  a  charter  from  King 
James  for  the  polFeffing  it.  Tiiis  new  Bermudas  Com- 
piuy,  as  it  was  called,  fined  ot:t  a  Ihij)  wiiii  60  planicis 
on  board  lofeiilcon  the  Beruuidas,  under  the  command 
Aa  3  of 
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Bermudas,  of  one  Mr  Richard  Moor,  by  profeflion  a  carpenter. 
The  new  colony  arrived  upon  the  illand  jufl:  at  the  time 
the  three  failors  were  about  to  depart  with  their  am- 
bergris;  which  Moor  having  difcovered,  he  immedi- 
ately feized  and  difpofed  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company.  So  valuable  a  booty  gave  vaft  fpirit  to  the 
new  company;  and  the  adventurers  I'cttled  themfelvcs 
upon  St  George's  ifland,  where  they  raifed  cabins.  As 
to  Mr  Moor,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  duty,  and  car- 
ried on  the  fortifying  and  planting  the  ifland  with  in- 
credible diligence  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  he  not  only 
built  eight  or  nine  forts  or  rather  blockhonfes,  but 
inured  the  fettlers  to  martial  difcipline.  Before  thefirft 
year  of  his  government  was  expired,  Mr  Moor  received 
a  fupply  of  provifions  and  planters  from  England  ;  and 
he  planned  out  the  town  of  St  George  as  it  now  (lands. 
The  fame  of  this  fettlement  foon  awakened  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  appeared  off  St  George's 
withfome  vefftls;  but  being  fired  upon  from  the  forts, 
they  llieercd  ofl)  though  the  Englilh  at  that  time  were 
fo  ill  provided  for  a  defence,  that  they  had  fcarce  a 
Tingle  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  the  ifland.  During 
Moor's  government  the  Bermudas  were  plagued  with 
rats  which  had  been  imported  into  them  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  fliips.  This  vermin  multiplied  fo  fall  in  St  George's 
ifland,  that  they  even  covered  the  ground,  and  had  nclls 
in  the  trees.  They  deftroyed  all  the  fruits  and  corn 
within  doors;  nay,  they  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  St  George's  ifland  was  at  laft  unable  to  main- 
tain them,  and  they  fwam  over  to  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  where  they  made  as  great  havock.  This  ca- 
lamity lafted  five  years,  though  probably  not  in  the  fame 
degree,  and  at  lafl  it  ceafcd  all  of  a  fudden. 

On  the  expiration  of  Moor's  government,  he  was 
fucceeded  by  Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  who  improved  all 
his  predeceflbr's  fchemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  ifland, 
and  particularly  encouraged  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
Being  a  fevere  difciplinarian,  he  held  all  under  him  lo 
rigidly  to  duty,  that  five  of  his  fubjedls  planned  as  bold 
an  cnterprifc  for  liberty  as  was  perhaps  ever  put  in  exe- 
cution. Their  names  were  Barker,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  gentleman;  another  Barker,  a  joiner;  Good- 
win, afliip-carpenter;  Paet,  afailor;  and  Saunders,  who 
planned  the  enterprize.  Their  management  was  as  art- 
ful as  their  dcfign  was  bold.  Under/landing  that  the 
governor  was  deterred  from  taking  the  pleafurc  of 
filhing  in  an  open  boat,  on  account  of  the  dangers  at- 
tending it,  they  propofed  to  build  him  one  of  a  parti- 
cular confl;ru6lion,  which  accordingly  they  did  in  a  fc- 
cret  part  of  the  ifland;  but  when  the  governor  came  to 
view  his  boat,  he  underflood  that  the  builders  had  put 
10  fea  in  it.  The  intelligence  was  true  :  for  the  adven- 
turers, having  provided  themfelves  with  the  few  necef- 
faries  they  wanted,  failed  for  England  ;  and  notwith- 
/landingsthcfliorms  they  encountered,  their  being  plun- 
dered by  a  French  privateer,  and  the  incredible  niife- 
ries  they  underwent,  they  landed  in  42  days  time  at 
Corke  in  Ireland,  where  they  v;ere  generoufly  relieved 
and  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Thomond. 

In  1619,  Captain  Tucker  refigned  his  government 
to  Captain  Butler.  By  this  time  the  high  character 
which  the  Summer  iflands  bore  in  England  rendered  it 
fafliionable  for  men  of  the  highefl  rank  to  encourage 
their  fettlement;  and  feveral  of  the  firft  nobility  of 
England  had  purchafed  plantations  among  them.    Cap- 


tain Butler  bronght  over  with  him  500  pafTcngcrs,  who  Bermuda*, 
became  planters  on  the  iflands,  and  raifed  a  momiment  ^em. 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Summers.  The  ifland  ^ 
M'as  now  fo  populous  (for  it  contained  about  a  thou- 
fand  whites),  that  Captain  Butler  applied  himfelf  to 
give  it  a  new  conftitution  of  government  by  introduc- 
ing an  affembly,  the  government  till  this  time  being 
adminiflered  only  in  the  name  of  the  governor  and 
council.  A  body  of  laws  was  likewife  drawn  up,  as 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England  as  the  fituation  of  the 
ifland  would  admit  of.  One  Mr  Barnard  fucceeded 
Captain  Butler  as  governor,  but  died  fix  weeks  after 
his  arrival  on  the  ifland,  upon  which  the  council  made 
choice  of  Mr  Harrifon  to  be  governor  till  a  new  one 
fliould  be  appointed.  No  fewer  than  3000  Englifli 
were  now  fettled  in  the  Bermudas,  and  feveral  perfonsof 
diflinftion  hadcuriofity  enough  tovifit  it  from  England. 
Among  thefe  was  Mr  Waller  the  poet,  a  man  of  for- 
tune, who  being  embroiled  with  the  parliament  and 
commonwealth  of  England,  fpent  fome  months  in  the 
Summer  iflands,  which  he  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his 
poems  as  the  mofl  delightful  place  in  the  world.  The 
dangers  attending  the  navigation,  and  the  untowardly  «, 
fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  through  their  diflance  from 
the  American  continent,  feem  to  be  the  reafons  why  the 
Bermudas  did  not  now  become  the  befl  peopled  iflands 
belonging  to  England  ;  as  we  are  told  that  fome  time 
ago  they  were  inhabited  by  no  fewer  than  io,coo 
whites.  The  inhabitants,  however,  never fhowed  any 
great  fpirit  for  commerce,  and  thus  they  never  could 
become  rich.  This,  together  with  the  gradual  alter- 
ation of  the  foil  and  climate  already  taken  notice  of, 
foon  caufed  them  dwindle  in  their  population  ;  and  it  is 
computed  that  they  do  not  now  contain  above  half  the 
number  of  inhabitants  they  once  did,  and  even  thefe 
feem  much  more  inclined  to  remove  to  fome  other  place 
than  to  flay  where  they  are  ;  fo  that  unlefs  fome  bene- 
ficial branch  of  commerce  be  found  out,  or  fomeufefuJ 
manufaifturc  eflabliflied,  the  ftate  of  the  Bermudas  mufl 
daily  grow  worfe  and  worfe. 

BERN,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  which 
holds  the  fecond  rank  among  the  i^;  but  as  it  is  by 
far  the  largefl  in  extent,  containing  almoR  oueiliird  of 
the  whole  country,  it  feems  juflly  iniitled  to  the  firfl. 
It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  cantons  of  Bafil  and 
Solothurn,  and  the  Auflrian  forefl-towns;  to  the  foutli 
by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Valais,  and  duchy  of  Sa- 
voy ;  to  the  eafl  by  Uri,  Underwald,  Lucern,  and  the 
county  of  Baden;  and  to  the  vtefl  by  Solothurn, 
Neufchatel,  Franche-Compte,  the  diflrift  of  Biel,  and 
the  land  of  Gex.  It  is  the  mofl  fruitful,  the  richcfl, 
and  by  much  the  largefl,  of  all  the  cantons,  expending 
in  length  about  fixiy  leagues,  and  about  thirty  where 
broadefl.  It  yields  not  only  plenty  of  grain,  fruit,  and 
pallure  ;  but  alfo  good  wine,  a  variety  of  coloured 
earths  and  clays,  fand-ftone,  mundick,  gypfum,  pit- 
coal,  frdpliur,  and  iron-ore.  Here  likewife  are  large 
herds  of  cattle,  great  and  fmall ;  and,  in  conftquence 
of  tliat,  great  quantities  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe. 
The  rivers  that  water  this  canton  are  the  Aar,  the  Em- 
mat,  the  Wigger,  the  Aaa,  the  Rufz,  the  Limniat, 
the  Sanen,  the  Scnfen,  and  the  Kandcl.  The  principal 
lake  is  that  of  Geneva  ;  the  length  of  which  is  about 
18  leagues,  and  thegreatefl  breadth  between  tlirce  and 
four.     The  depth  in  fome  places  is  near  400  fathom,, 
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Bern.  in  others  not  above  40.  The  Rhone  enters  it  at  the 
— V— '  eaft  end  near  Bouvcrct,  and  ilTues  out  again  at  the 
weft  clofc  by  Geneva.  In  fummer  its  waters  are  much 
fwelled  by  the  mehing  of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains. 
This  lake,  however,  is  not  entirely  furrounded  by  the 
territory  of  Bern,  but  partly  by  Savoy  and  the  country 
ofGex;  the  former  of  which  bcloni^s  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  latter  to  France,  and  the  territory  of 
Sion.  Its  borders  are  extremely  fertile  and  beautiful, 
being  much  embellilhed  with  vineyards,  which  yield 
excellent  wine,  and  intcrfperfed  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages, betwixt  which  a  confiderable  commerce  is  car- 
ried on.  Tiie  other  great  lakes,  that  are  wholly  or  part- 
ly within  this  canton,  are  thofe  of  Neufchatcl,  Biel, 
Murte,  Thun,  Bricn,  and  Halwyl,  %vhich  all  abound  in 
li(h,  particularly  that  of  Geneva,  where  trouts  arc  fome- 
times  caught  weighing  40  or  50  pounds.  In  that  of  Bid, 
ciWed  Moihe  NjJau-/aii,  arc  two  fmall  illands,  one 
of  which  is  very  beautiful.  This  lake  is  about  three 
leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  Along  the 
whole  weft  and  north-welt  fides  of  the  canton  runs  that 
chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Jura;  but  the  fevcral  mountains  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  have  all  their  particular  names.  This  canton  is 
well  cultivated  and  very  populous,  the  number  of  its 
fubjefts  being  computed  at  400,000.  German  is  the 
prevailing  language,  but  almoft  all  the  people  of  fa- 
ftiion  fpeak  either  Krcnch  or  Italian  ;  even  the  common 
people  in  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  and  other  places  that  lie  to- 
wards P'rance  or  Italy,  fpeak  a  corrupt  French  or  Ita- 
lian, or  a  jargon  compofed  of  both.  The  eftablilhed 
religion  here  and  the  other  Proteflant  cantons  is  Cal- 
vinifm,  the  fame  both  in  doiJtrine  and  difcipline  as  in 
Holland;  nor  is  any  other  tolerated,  except  in  the 
common  bailiagcs,  and  the  vale  of  Frick.  The  mi- 
nifters  are  divided  into  deaneries  and  clalfes,  and  hold 
yearly  chapters  or  fynods.  They  arc  kept  in  a  greater 
dependence  on  the  civil  power  here  than  in  the  other 
cantons,  and  not  fuifcred  to  interfere  with  matters  of 
Hate.  The  city  of  Bern  firft  joined  the  confederacy  in 
the  year  1353.  Towards  the  defence  thereof  the  can- 
ton now  furniflics  2000  men.  Every  male  from  16 
10  60  is  inrolled  in  the  militia,  and  about  a  third  of 
them  regimented.  There  are  officers  for  every  dif- 
tridt,  wbofc  province  it  is  to  fee  that  the  men  be  regu- 
larly exercifcd  ;  that  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  cloth- 
ing, be  in  a  good  condition  ;  and  that  they  be  kept  in  a 
conrtant  readinefs  to  march.  Once  a-year  they  are  drawu 
out  to  a  general  review.  The  fame  attention  is  paid  to 
thofe  that  belong  to  the  train  of  artillery.  Some  regi- 
ments confill  of  married,  and  fome  of  unmarried  men  ; 
fame  of  foot,  others  of  dragoons.  There  is  alfo  one 
regiment  and  a  troop  of  cuiralfiers.  The  latter  confifts 
entirely  of  burghers  of  Bern.  Both  the  horfcmcnand 
footmen  find  their  horfes,  arms,  and  accoutrements. 
Bcfides  the  arms  and  artillery  in  the  arfenal  at  Bern,  all 
the  caftles,  where  the  country  governors  or  bailiffs  re- 
fidc,  are  well  furnished  with  them.  At  Bern  is  a  con- 
llant  guard  or  garrifon  of  2co  men,  and  a  fmall  gar- 
rifon  at  Fort  Arb'irg.  In  the  fame  city  is  alfo  an  office, 
which  grants  licences  for  levies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
where  the  recrui;s  make  their  appearance  and  are  re- 
gillrred.  The  biiliffs  have  the  chief  dircrtion  of  af- 
fairs in  their  fevcral  diflfricls,  being  generals  of  the  mi- 
litia, and  prcfiding  in  the  conns  of  jufticc;  but,  in 


civil  caufcs  above  a  certain  value,  an  appeal  lies  from      rcrtr, 

them   to  Bern  ;  and,  in  capital  cafes,  their  feniencc  ' ^^— ' 

muft  be  confirmed  by  the  great  council  before  it  can  be 
executed.  When  any  bailiwic  is  to  be  difpofcd  of,  as 
many  balls  as  there  are  competitors  arc  put  into  a  bag, 
whereof  one  is  gilt,  and  he  that  draws  that  has  the 
bailiwic. 

Mr.  Keyflerobfcrvcs,  that  the  wealthieft  peafantsin 
Switzerland  are  thofe  of  Bern  ;  it  being  difficult  ti> 
find  a  village  without  one,  at  Icaft,  who  is  worth  be- 
tween 20,000  or  30,000  guilders  and  fomctimes  even 
60,000.  He  fays,  the  common  people  of  both  fexta 
wear  flraw  hats,  and  that  the  womcns  petticoats  are 
tied  up  fo  near  their  arm-pits,  that  hardly  an  hand's- 
brcadth  is  left  for  their  fliape  ;  that  the  inns,  not  only 
in  this  canton,  but  throughout  Switzerland,  are  in  ge- 
neral very  good  ;  that  the  niannersof  the  people  were, 
in  many  refpcdls,  greatly  changed  within  50  years  be- 
fore he  vifiicd  them,  which  was  about  50  vears  ago, 
and  confequently  muft  be  much  more  fo  now  ;  that, 
inftead  of  the  plainiiefs  and  honeft  fimplicity  of  their 
anceftors,  the  love  of  fuperfluities  and  high  living 
greatly  prevailed  ;  that  luxury,  pomp,  and  that  infa- 
tuation for  foreign  produftions  which  had  infeded  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  had  alfo  extended  its  contagious  in- 
fluence to  Switzerland,  though  not  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  in  many  other  countries.  Dr  Burnet  fays,  that 
drinking  is  lb  common,  and  produces  fo  many  quarrels 
and  diforders,  that  the  bailiffs  not  only  fubfift  by  the 
fines  payable  for  them,  but  often  get  eftates,  carrying 
perhaps20,ooo  crownsat  theendof  five  years  to  Bern  ; 
that  their  law  is  iliori  and  clear,  infomuch  that  the 
moft  intricate  fuit  is  ended  after  two  or  perhaps  three 
hearings,  either  in  the  firft  inftance  before  the  bailiff, 
or  in  the  ftcond  at  Bern  ;  that  the  civility  exprefT'ed 
in  this  country  to  women,  at  firft  meeting  them,  is  noc 
by  fainting  ihem,  but  by  taking  them  by  the  hand, 
and  that  none  but  ftraiigcrs  take  off  their  hats  to  them. 
Mr  Addifon  fays,  that  the  peafants  are  generally 
clothed  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  canvas,  the  m.anufafture 
of  the  country,  and  that  their  holiday  clothes  go  from 
father  to  fon  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  coun- 
tryman in  his  great-grandfather's  doublet  and  breeches  ; 
that  the  belief  of  withcraft  prevailed  among  them  fo 
iniicl),  that  there  were  fome  executions  on  that  account 
wiiile  he  was  inthe  coimtry  ;  that  the  qucflion,  or  tor- 
ture, is  ufcd  not  only  in  this  canton  but  all  over  Swit- 
zerland ;  that  though  thcfubjefts  of  the  ftate  are  ricli, 
the  public  is  poor  ;  and  though  they  could  oppofe  a 
fudden  invafion,  yet  that  their  unkindly  foil  requires 
fuch  a  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it,  that  they  could 
not  fpare  the  reinforcements  and  recruits  that  would 
be  neceffary  in  a  long  war.  Upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  however,  they  boaft  that  they  could  raife  80,000 
men  in  24  hours.  This  canton  is  divided  into  the 
German  country,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  canton  in 
which  the  German  tongue  is  fpoken,  and  which  is  alfa 
called  the  ancient  canton,  extending  from  Morat  to  the 
county  of  Baden ;  and  the  Roman,  called  alfo  the 
Waal,  and  Pais  de  Vaud.  The  former  of  thefc  con- 
tains 55  bailiwics  and  about  ^coparifhes. 

Bern,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  tlie  can- 
ton of  that  name,  is  lituated  in  E.  Long.  7.  40.  N. 
Lat.  40.  o.  It  is  faid  that  the  taking  of  a  bear  on  the 
day  on  which  the  foudaiion  of  this  city  was  laid,  gave 
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Bern,     occafiou  to  its  name ;  hence  it  is  often  in  Latin  called 

— ^^ '  ArBopolh,  i.  c.  the  city  of  the  bear,  and  has  a  bear 

for  its  coat  of  arms.  It  is  almoft  fiirrounded  by  the 
river  Aar.  The  houfes  are  moltly  built  of  white  free- 
ftone,  and,  in  the  principal  iheets,  have  piazzas  or 
arches  under  them,  fortheconveniency  of  walking  dry 
in  wet  weather.  Mod  of  the  ftrects  are  paved  with 
flints,  and  traverfcd  by  a  canal  lined  with  free-flone, 
which  is  brought  from  a  confiderablc  didance,  and  is 
very  ufeful  in  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city,  extin- 
guiflaing  fires,  and  other  purpofes.  The  city  is  large, 
flanding  almofl  in  the  middle  of  the  canton,  and  con- 
taining feveral  churches,  of  which  one  is  called  the 
Great  Church,  and  the  firft  miniflcr  thereof  the  dean, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  city-clergy.  From  an  infcrip- 
tion  near  the  great  door  of  this  church,  it  appears,  that 
the  firfl;  ftone  of  it  was  laid  in  1421.  Over  the  fame 
door  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  lafl  judgment,  in  which 
the  fculptor  hath  placed  the  pope  among  the  damned. 
In  this  city  is  alfo  a  college  with  eight  profefTors,  a 
large  public  library,  and  a  mufeum  ;  a  flately  granary, 
in  which  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is  always  kept  ;  a 
guildhall ;  a  well  flored  arfenal  ;  and  feveral  hofpitals. 
In  the  arfenal  is  a  wooden  ftatue  of  the  famous  Tell, 
which  reprefents  him  as  taking  aim  at  the  apple  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  fon.  There  is  alfo  the  flatue  of 
Berch  told  von  Zahringen,  the  founder  of  the  city ; 
and  two  large  horns  of  buffaloes  or  wild  bulls,  called 
in  Latin  Vri,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  war  by  the  canton 
of  Uri,  inftead  of  trumpets,  and  taken  from  it  in 
the  year  1712.  Hard  by  alfo  hang  the  grotefque 
dreffes  of  thofe  who  blew  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
Uri,  who  boaft  their  defcent  from  the  old  Tau,  bear  a 
buffalo's  head  on  their  rifci,  coat  of  arms  ;  and  the  per- 
fon  who  blows  the  great  horn  in  time  of  war,  is  called 
the  bull  of  Uri.  In  the  Dominican  church,  a  hole  in 
the  wall  is  always  flaown  to  ftrangers,  by  means  of 
which,  it  having  a  communication  with  the  cell  of  a 
monk  in  an  adjoining  monaftery,  the  pious  fraud  of 
miking  an  image  of  the  Virgin  appear  to  fpeak  was 
oijce  carried  on,  which  for  a  while  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  monks  very  well  ;  but  they  were  at  laft  de- 
tcded  and  punifhed.  This  city,  though  larger,  is  not 
fo  populous  nor  fo  well  built  as  that  of  Zurich.  On  the 
caft  fide  of  it  is  a  handfome  flone  bridge  ;  and  near  the 
great  church  is  a  very  fine  platform  fome  hundred  feet 
in  height,  which  makes  a  mofl:  delightful  walk,  being 
planted  with  limes,  and  commanding  a  charming  pro- 
fped,  particularly  of  the  mountains  of  the  Grifons,  co- 
vered with  fnow  in  the  midfl  of  fummcr.  In  1554  a 
fludent  of  divinity,  being  on  horfeback,  and  in  liquor, 
leaped  over  this  terrace  without  receiving  any  other 
hurt  than  breaking  a  leg,  and  lived  many  years  after, 
but  the  horfe  was  killed.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
are  always  kept  a  number  of  bears  in  two  inclofures, 
with  fir-trees  for  them  to  clamber  and  play  upon.  Of 
the  burghers  of  Bern,  only  thofe  are  qualified  for  the 
government  and  magiflracy  of  the  city  who  are  the 
defcendants  of  fuch  as  were  made  burghers  before  the 
year  1655.  Other  qualifications  are  alfo  neceflary  ;  in 
particular,  they  muft  not  be  under  30  years  of  age, 
and  muft  be  inrolled  in  one  of  the  12  companies.  To 
obtain  a  country  government,  or  to  hold  any  confider- 
able  employmf  nt,  the  candidate  alfo  muft  be  married. 
The  great  council,  in  which  the  fovereignty  of  the 


canton  is  veiled,  confifls  when  full,  of  229;  but  isge-  Ber«. 
nerally  much  fliort  of  that  number,  80  or  more  often  Machine, 
dying  before  their  places  are  filled  up.  The  leffcr  '""*>'— 
council  fenate,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  daily  council,  be- 
caufe  it  meets  every  day.  Sundays  and  Holidays  ex- 
cepted, confills  of  27  members,  including  the  two  pras- 
tors  or  advoyers,  the  four  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
the  two  treafurers,  and  the  two  heimlichers  or  fecrecy- 
men,  fo  called,  becaufe  to  them  all  fecrets  relating  to 
the  itate  are  difcovered.  The  members  of  the  great 
and  little  councils  mutually  fill  up  the  vacancies  that 
happen  in  thefe  two  colleges.  How  the  bailifis  arc 
chofen  we  have  already  taken  notice.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  with  rc- 
fped  to  the  government:  only  it  is  10  be  obfcrved  in 
general,  thut  all  the  officers  of  any  note  are  chofen  out 
of  the  great  or  little  councils;  and  that  all  the  bailiffs 
and  caftellans  of  the  canton  continue  fix  years  in  ofiice. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  not  very  great,  but  was  lefs 
before  the  French  refugees  fettled  therein  :  fome,  how- 
ever, doubt  whether  it  has  been  a  gainer  by  them  ;  as 
by  their  introduction  of  French  modes  and  luxury,  thty 
have  helped  to  banifh  the  ancient  Helvetic  fimplicity 
and  frugality.  The  territory  immediately  under  its 
jurifdidtion  is  divided  into  four  governments,  with 
which  the  four  venners,  or  fi:andard-bearers,  are  in- 
vefied.  It  declared  for  the  reformation  in  1528,  after 
a  folemn  difputation.  Here  the  Britilli  envoy  to  the 
cantons  refides. 

BERX-Machine,  the  name  of  an  engine  for  rooting 
np  trees,  invented  by  Peter  Sommer,  a  native  of  Bern 
in  Switzerland. 

This  machine  is  reprefented  by  a  figure  on  Plate 
XCV.  drawn  from  a  model  in  the  machine-room  of 
the-  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
It  confifts  of  three  principal  parts-,  the  beam,  the 
ram,  and  the  lever.  The  beam  A  B  C,  (n°  i.)  of 
which  only  one  fide  is  feen  in  the  figure,  is  compofed 
of  two  flout  planks  of  oak,  three  inches  thick  at  Icafl, 
and  feparatcd  by  two  tranfverfe  pieces  of  the  fame  wood 
at  A  and  C,  about  three  inches  thick.  Thefe  planks 
are  bored  through  with  correfponding  holes,  as  repre- 
fented in  the  figure,  to  receive  iron  pins,  upon  which 
the  lever  adits  between  the  two  fides  of  the  beam,  and 
which  is  ihifted  higher  and  higher  as  the  tree  is 
raifed  or  rather  puflied  out  of  its  place.  The  fides 
are  well  fecured  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  flrong  iron 
hoops.  The  iron  pins  on  which  the  lever  refls  fliould 
be  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  holes  through 
which  they  pafs  an  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter.  The 
pofition  of  thefe  holes  is  fufficiently  indicated  by  the 
figure.  The  foot  of  the  beam,  when  the  machine  is 
in  action,  is  fecured  by  flakes  reprefented  at  G,  dri- 
ven into  the  earth.  The  rami),  which  is  made  of 
oak,  elm,  or  fome  other  flrong  wood,  is  capped  with 
three  flrong  iron  fpikes,  reprefented  zif,  which  take 
fafl  hold  of  the  tree.  The  ram  is  fix  or  eight  inches 
fquare  ;  and  a  flit  is  cut  lengthwife  through  the  middle 
of  it,  from  its  lower  end  at  K  to  the  firfl  ferule  a,  in 
order  to  allow  room  for  the  chain  gh  10  play  round  the 
pulley  K,  which  fliould  be  four  inches  thick,  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  This  ram  is  raifed  by  means  of  the 
chain  ^^^,  which  fliould  be  about  ten  feet  long,  with 
links  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  lenijth,  and  an 
inch  thick.     One  end  of  this  chain  is  faflencd  to  tlic 
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B«n»-      top  of  the  beam  at  C,  while  the  other,  aUcr  pafling 
Machine,  through  the  lower  pin  of  the  ram,  and  over  the  piilly 

■ «' '  K,  terminates  in  a  ring  or  link  reprefented   n<^  3.  the 

two  cars  7/; /;  of  which  fcrve  to  keep  it  in  a  true  poli- 
tioa  between  the  iwo  planks  of  the  beam.  In  this  ring 
ihc  hook  P  is  infcned.  The  hook  is  reprefented  in 
profile  n°  2.  where  F  is  the  part  ihat  takes  hold  of 
the  ring.  Bat  it  muft  be  obfcrved,  that  the  parts  of 
this  machine,  reprefented  in  no  2,  3.  arc  drawn  on  a 
fcale  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  engine.  The  hook 
F,  n°  2.  liiould  be  made  of  very  tough  iron,  as  well  as 
the  handle  D,  and  the  arch  E  c  Ihis  handle  flioiiid 
be  two  inches  thick  at  z,  where  it  joins  10  the  book, 
and  the  thickncfs  gradually  IciTen  by  degrees  up  to 
the  arch,  which  need  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick.  On  each  fide  of  the  pin  =,  is  a  fcmicirciilar 
notch,  X,  y,  which  rells  alternately  on  the  pins  when 
the  machine  is  worked.  The  hole  D,  and  the  arch 
E  c,  fervc  10  lix  a  long  lever  of  wood  E  F,  n"  i.  by 
means  of  two  iron  pins;  and  by  this  contrivance  the  le- 
ver is  either  raifcd  or  dcprclfcd  at  pleafure,  in  order  10 
render  the  working  of  the  machine  eafy  in  whatever 
part  of  the  beam  the  lever  may  be  placed  :  for  with- 
out this  contrivance  the  extremity  of  the  lever  E  F, 
would,  when  the  handle  is  near  the  top  of  the  beam, 
be  much  higher  than  men  flanding  upon  the  ground 
could  reach.  It  mult  hov;cver  be  remembered,  that 
the  lever  is  often  fliartened  by  this  contrivance,  and 
confcquently  its  power  lelfened. 

The  machine  is  worked  in  the  following  manner:  It 
is  placed  againfl  a  tree,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in 
the  figure,  fo  that  the  iron  fpikes  at  /  may  have  hold 
of  the  tree,  and  the  end  of  the  beam  A  be  iupported 
by  ftakes  reprefented  at  G.  The  iron  handle,  n°  2.  is 
placed  in  the  opening  between  the  two  planks  of  the 
beam,  and  the  wooden  lever  fixed  to  it  by  means  of  the 
iron  pins  already  mentioned.  The  hook  F  takes  hold 
of  the  chain,  and  one  of  the  iron  pins  is  thruil  into  the 
outer  row  of  holes,  by  which  means  the  outer  notch  x 
will  reft  on  the  pin,  which  will  be  now  the  centre  of 
motion ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E,  n°  i.  being  prelfcd 
downwards,  the  other  notch  y,  n°  2.  will  be  railed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  chain,  and  confcquently  the 
ram.  The  other  iron  pin  is  now  to  be  thnift  into  the 
hole  in  the  inner  row,  next  above  that  which  was  be- 
fore the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E 
elevated  or  pufhcd  upwards,  the  latter  pin  on  which 
the  notch  y  rells  now  becoming  the  centre  of  motion. 
By  this  alternate  motion  of  the  lever,  and  ftiifting  the 
pins,  the  chain  is  drawn  upwards  over  the  pulley  K, 
and  confcquently  the  whole  force  of  the  engine  ex- 
erted againft  the  tree.  There  is  a  fmall  wheel  at  L, 
in  order  to  leil'en  the  friftion  of  that  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

From  this  account  the  reader  will  very  cafily  perceive 
that  the  machine  is  nothing  more  than  a  fingle  pulley 
compounded  with  a  lever  of  the  firft  and  fccond  order. 
It  muft  however  be  remembered,  that  as  the  pulh  of 
the  engine  is  given  in  an  oblique  diredion,it  will  exert 
a  greater  or  IclFcr  force  againll  the  horizontal  roots  of 
the  tree  in  proportion  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  ma- 
chine with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  and  that  the 
angle  of  450  is  the  maximum,  or  that  when  the  ma- 
chine will  exert  it  greateft  force  agaiuft  the  horizontal 
roots  of  ibc  tree. 


BERNACLE,    in  ornithology,   a  fpecies  of  goofe.  Birnadf, 

See   Anas.  Bern:ird. 

BEUNARD  (St),  the  firft  abbot  of  Clairvanx,  was  '      "^ ' 

born  in  the  year  IC91,  in  the  village  of  Fountaine,  in 
Burgundy.  He  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  by  his 
zeal  and  abilities,  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  cluirch  ap- 
peared to  reft  upon  his  Ihoulders,  and  kings  and  prin- 
ces fcemcd  to  have  chofen  him  for  a  general  arbitrator 
of  their  diiferences.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  Inno- 
cent II.  was  acknowledged  fovereign  pontiff,  and  after 
the  death  of  Peter  Lcouis  anti-pope,  that  Vi(5lor,  who 
bad  been  named  Jucajj'or,  made  a  voluntary  abdication 
of  his  dignity.  He  convicicd  Abelard  at  the  council 
of  Sens,  in  the  year  1140.  He  oppofed  the  monk 
Raoul  ;  he  perfccuted  the  followers  of  Arnaud  de 
Brcfle  ;  and  in  11 48,  he  got  Gilbert  de  !a  Porvice,  bi- 
fliop  of  Poitiers,  and  Eonde  I'Etoile,  to  be  condemned 
in  the  council  of  Rlicims.  By  fuch  zealous  behaviour 
he  verified  (lays  Mr  Baylc),  tlie  interpretation  of  his 
mother's  dream.  She  dreamed,  when  flie  was  with 
child  of  hiin,  that  flic  fiiould  bring  forth  a  white  dog, 
whofe  barking  Ihould  be  very  loud.  Being  aftoniflied 
at  this  dream,  flie  confulted  a  monk,  who  laid  to  her, 
"  Be  of  good  courage  ;  you  iliall  have  a  fon  who  fliall 
guard  the  houfc  of  God,  and  bark  loudly  againft  the 
enemies  of  faith."  But  St  Bernard  went  even  be- 
yond the  prcdidlion,  for  he  barked  fomctimes  againft 
chimerical  enemeis:  he  was  more  happy  in  extermi- 
nating the  heterodox,  than  in  ruining  the  infidels  ;  and 
yet  he  attacked  thefe  hll,  not  only  with  the  ordinary 
arms  of  his  eloquence,  bi.t  alfo  with  the  extraordinary 
arms  of  prophecy.  He  preached  up  the  crufade  under 
Louis  the  Younger,  and  by  this  means  he  enlarged 
the  troops  of  the  crufaders  beyond  cxpreffion  :  tut  all 
the  fine  hopes  with  which  he  flattered  the  people  were 
difappointed  by  the  event  ;  and  when  complaint  was 
made  that  he  had  brought  an  infinite  number  of 
Chriftians  to  flaughtcr  without  going  out  of  his  own 
country, hecleared  himfclf  by  faying,  that  the  finsofthe 
C'roifcs  had  hindered  the  ctfc(5t  of  his  prophecies.  In 
fliort,  he  is  faid  to  have  founded  160  monafteries,  and 
to  have  wrought  a  great  number  of  miracles.  He  died 
on  the  20ih  of  Auguft,  1153,  3t  63  years  of  age.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1690,  by  father 
Mabillon. 

Bernard  (Dr  Edward),  a  learned  aftronoracr,  lin- 
guift,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Perry  St  Paul,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1638,  and  educated  at  Merchant-Tay- 
lor's fchool,  and  St  John's  college,  Oxford.  During 
his  ftay  at  fchool,  he  had  laid  in  an  uncommon  fund  of 
clalFical  learning  ;  fo  that,  on  his  going  to  the  univerfi- 
ty,  he  was  a  great  maftcr  of  all  the  elegancies  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
the  Hebrew.  On  his  fettling  in  the  univerfiiy,  he  ap- 
plied himfclf  with  great  diligence  to  hiftory,  philology, 
and  philofophy  ;  and  made  himfclf  mafter  of  the  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  languages,  and  then 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  under 
the  famous  Dr  Wallis.  Having  fucceffively  taken  the 
degree  of  bachelor  and  maftcr  of  arts,  and  afterwards 
that  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1668,  he  went  to  Ley- 
den  to  confult  feveral  oriental  manufcripts  left  to  that 
univerlity  by  Jofcph  Scaliger  and  Levinus  Warncrus, 
At  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  collated  and  examined  the 
moft  valuable    manufcripts  in  the   Bodleian  library  ; 

which 
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Scrnar(J.  which  inJuced  thofe  who  pnbliflied  any  ancient  au- 
* ^'— '  thors,  to  apply  to  him  for  his  obfcrvations  or  emenda- 
tions from  the  manufcriptsac  Oxford  ;  which  he  readily 
imparted,  grudging  neither  time  nor  pains  to  ferve  the 
learned  ;  and  by  this  means  he  became  engaged  in  a 
very  extenfive  correfpondence  with  the  learned  of  moft 
coimtries.  In  the  year  1669,  the  famous  Chriflopher 
Wren,  Savilian  profefTor  of  allronomy  at  Oxford,  ha- 
ving been  appointed  furveyor-general  of  his  majefty's 
worlcs,  and  being  much  detained  at  London  by  this 
employment,  he  obtained  leave  to  name  a  deputy  at 
Oxford,  and  pitched  upon  IVlr  Bernard,  whicli  enga- 
ged the  latter  in  a  more  particular  application  to  the 
lludy  of  aftronomy.  In  1676,  he  was  fent  by  the  earl 
of  Arlington  to  France,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the 
dukes  of  Grafton  and  Northumberland,  fons  to  King 
Clurles  [I.  by  the  dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  who  then  li- 
ved with  their  mother  at  Paris:  but  the  fimplicity  of 
his  manners  not  Anting  the  gaity  of  the  dutchefs's  fa- 
mily, he  returned  about  a  year  after  to  Oxford,  and 
purfued  his  ftudies  ;  in  which  he  made  great  proficien- 
cy, as  bis  many  learned  aflronomicaland  critical  works 
Ihow.  He  compofed  tables  of  the  longitudes,  lati- 
tudes, right  afcenfions,  &c.  of  the  fixed  liars  ;  Obftr- 
vaiions  in  Latin  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  ;  and 
other  pieces  inferred  in  the  Philofophica!  Tranfaftions. 
He  alio  wrote,  i.  A  Treatife  of  the  ancient  Weights 
and  Meafures.  2.  Chro7iologia  Savtaritaine'Synopfis,  in 
two  tables.  3.  Tcftimonies  of  the  Ancients  concern- 
ing the  Greek  Verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament  by  the 
Seventy  ;  and  feveral  other  learned  works.  He  was  a 
perfon  of  great  piety,  virtue,  and  humanity  ;  and  died 
on  the  i2th  of  January,  1696,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  learned 
and  valuable  manufcripts. 

Bernard  (James),  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematics and  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Ley- 
den,  was  born  September  ift,  1658,  at  Nions  in 
Danphine.  Having  itudied  at  Geneva,  he  returned  to 
France  in  1679,  and  was  chofcn  minifter  of  Venterol, 
a  village  in  Dauphine.  Some  time  after,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  church  of  Vinfobres  in  the  fame  province. 
But  the  perfecutions  raifed  againft  the  Proiellants  in 
France  having  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native  country, 
he  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  civility,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  penlion- 
ary  minifters  of  Gauda.  In  July  i638,  he  began  a 
political  publication  intitled  Hiftoire  abregee  de  1' Eu- 
rope, &c.  which  he  contined  monthly  till  December 
1688,  and  makes  five  volumes  in  i2mo.  In  1692,  he 
bf'/an  his  Lettres  Bijloriquis,  containing  an  account 
of  the  moft  important  tranfaftions  in  Europe,  with 
neceffary  refleftions.  He  carried  on  this  work,  which 
was  alfo  publidied  monthly,  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1698.  It  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  hands, 
and  confifts  of  a  great  many  volumes.  Mr  Le  Clerc 
having  \th  o'S  \\\%  BibiiotheciHe  lJttivcrfeUc,m  1691, 
Mr  Bernard  wrote  the  greateil  part  of  the  20th  vo- 
lume, and  by  himfelf  carried  on  the  five  following  to 
the  year  1693.  In  1698,  he  collefted  and  publiflied 
ylHss  et  neaociatinns  de  la  pan  de  Ryfwic,  in  four  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  In  1699  he  began  the  Nouvelles  de  la  re- 
fublique  des  lettres,  which  continued  till  December 
1710.  Mr  Bernard  having  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  works,  as  well  as  by  his  fermons  at  Gauda,  and 


the  Hague,  the  congregation  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Bernard 
Leyden  became  extremely  defirous  to  have  him  for  one  II 
of  their  minifters;  and  a  vacancy  happening  in  1705,  he  Bernera, 
was  unanimoufly  chofen.  About  the  fame  time,  Mr  de 
Voider  profelTor  of  philofopby  and  mathematics  at  Ley- 
den having  refigned,  Mr  Bernard  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
ceflbr;  and  the  univerfity  prtfented  him  with  the  de- 
grees of  dodlor  of  philofophy  and  mafter  of  arts.  His 
public  and  private  leftures  took  up  a  great  part  of  his 
time  ;  yet  he  did  not  negleft  his  paftoral  funftion,  but 
compofed  his  fermons  with  great  care  :  he  wrote  alfo 
two  excellent  treatifes,  one  on  a  late  repentance,  the 
other  on  the  excellency  of  religion.  In  1716,  he  pub- 
liflied a  fuppliment  to  Moreri's  didionary  in  two  vo- 
lumes folio.  The  fame  year  he  refumcd  his  Notivelles 
de  la  republique  des  lettres  ;  which  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  the  27th  of  April,  1718,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age. 

Bernard  the  Great  (St)  ;  a  mountain  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland,  between  Valais  and  the  valley  ofAoull, 
at  the  fource  of  the  rivers  Drance  and  Doria.  The 
top  is  always  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  there  is  a  great 
monaftery  feated  thereon,  where  the  monks  always  en- 
tertain travellers  without  diflindion  of  religion  for  three 
days. 

BERNARDINE  (St),  was  born  at  Maffa  in  Tufca- 
ny,  in  13S0.  In  1404  he  entered  into  a  Francifcan 
monaliery  near  Sienna,  where  he  became  an  eminent 
preacher  ;  and  was  afterward  fent  to  Jerufalcm,  as 
commilFary  of  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  to  Italy, 
he  vifited  feveral  cities,  where  he  preached  with  fucii 
applaufe,  that  the  cities  of  Ferrare,  Sienna,  and  Ur- 
bino,  defired  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  10  appoint  him  their 
bilhop  :  but  Bernardine  refufed  the  honour,  accepting 
only  the  office  of  vicar-general  of  the  i'riars  of  the  ob- 
fcrvance  for  all  Italy.  He  repaired  and  founded  above 
300  monafieries  in  that  country  ;  died  in  1444;  was 
canonized  in  1450  by  Pope  Nicholas;  and  his  works 
were  publiflied  at  Venice  in  1591,  in  4  vols.  410. 

BERNARDINES,  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by 
Robert  abbot  of  Molerac,  and  reformed  by  St  Ber- 
nard. They  wear  a  white  robe  with  a  black  fcapn- 
lary  ;  and  when  they  officiate  they  are  clothed  with  a 
large  gown,  which  is  all  white,  and  hath  great  flccves, 
with  a  hood  of  the  fame  colour. — The  Bernardines  dif- 
fer very  little  from  the  Cillercians.  They  had  their 
origin  toward  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 

BERNAY,  a  town  of  Upper  Normandy  in  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Carantonc,  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N. 
Lar.  49.  6. 

BERNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Anlialr,  where  a 
branch  of  the  hoafe  of  Anhalt  refides.  It  is  feated  on 
tlie  river  Sara,  in  E.  Long.  12.  30.  N.  Lat.  ji.  55, 

BERNERA,  one  of  the  Weflern  Ifles  of  Scotland, 
lying  about  two  leagnes  to  the  fouihward  of  Harries. 
It  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference  ;  the  foil  is  fandy, 
but  when  manured  with  the  alga  marjna,  extremely 
fertile,  producing  an  increafc  of  thirty-fold  of  barley  ; 
nay  one  grain  has  been  known  to  produce  14  ears  when 
the  feafon  was  remarkably  favourable.  The  face  of  the 
ifland  is  extremely  agreeable  in  fummer,  exhibiting  a 
pleafing  variety  of  corn  fields  and  clovtr  paflures.  Here 
is  a  frefli  water  lake  called  Lcc/'i^;////,  diverfified  with 
fmall  illands,  and  abounding  with  eels,  which  the  na- 
tives 
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Bernn*  tivcs  by  the  help  of  lights,  catch  in  the  night-time,  as 
I  they  fill  down  a  rivulet  towards  the  fea  in  heaps  twilled 
^  Cernicr.  together.  There  are  two  chapels  in  this  idand  dedica- 
ted  to  St  Afaph  and  St  Columbes ;  and  near  the  the  for- 
mer is  a  rtone  Handing  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground. 
At  the  eall  end  of  this  iilaiid  there  is  a  ftrange  reci- 
procation of  the  flux  and  rc;iux  of  the  fea,  and  another 
no  lefs  remarkable  upon  the  well  fide  of  the  long  iilaad. 
The  tides  from  the  fouth-wcft  run  along  noi  tiiward  ,  fo 
that  Jjring  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  tides  the  flood 
runs  cart  in  the  frith,  where  Bcrnera  lies,  and  the  ebb 
runs  wcfl  :  thus  the  lea  ebbs  and  flows  regularly  for 
four  days  before,  and  as  long  after,  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon;  the  fpring  tides  generally  rifing  14  feet 
perpendicular,  and  the  others  proportionably  :  but  for 
four  days  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  quarter  moons, 
there  is  a  fingular  variation  ;  at  that  time  the  foutherly 
moon  making  high  water,  the  courfe  of  the  tide  being 
eaftward,  it  begins  to  flow  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  to  flow  till  half  an  hour  af- 
ter three  in  tJic  afternoon,  when  it  is  high  water  ;  but 
when  it  begins  to  ebb,  the  current  flill  runs  eaflward, 
until  it  is  low  water  ;  fo  that  the  tide  runs  eaflward  13 
hours  together,  that  is,  from  half  paftninein  themorn- 
ing  till  half  part  nine  at  night  ;  yet  when  the  night- 
tide  begins  to  flow,  the  current  turns  and  runs  weflward 
all  night  for  12  hours,  during  both  flood  and  ebb  ;  thus 
the  reciprocations  continue,  one  flood  and  ebb  running 
eaflward  and  another  weflward,  till  within  four  days 
of  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon ;  then  they  refunie 
their  ordinary  courfe,  running  eaft:  during  the  fix  hours 
of  flood,  and  weft  during  the  fix  hours  of  ebb.  There 
is  another  phenomenon  in  thefc  tides  no  lefs  remark- 
able than  that  juft  now  mentioned.  Between  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinox,  that  is,  during  one  half  of  the 
year,  the  tides  about  the  quarter  moons  run  all  day  eafl- 
ward and  all  night  weft  ward  ;  and  during  the  other  fix 
months  their  courfe  is  reverfed,  being  weftward  in  the 
day  and  eaftward  in  the  night. 

BERNICLA,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies of  goofe.     Sec  Anas. 

BERNICLE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  lepas.  Sec 
Lepas. 

BERNIER  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mufician  and 
compofer,  was  born  at  Mante  on  the  Seine,  in  the  year 
1664.  By  his  merit  in  his  profcfTion  he  attained  to  be 
conduftor  of  the  mufic  in  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  king.  The  regent  duke 
of  Orleans  admired  his  works,  and  patronized  their  au- 
thor. This  prince  having  given  him  a  motet  of  his 
own  compofition  to  examine,  and  being  impatient  for 
his  obfervations  thereon,  went  to  the  houfc  of  Bernier, 
and  entering  his  ftudy,  found  the  abbe  de  la  Croix 
there  criticifing  his  piece,  while  the  mufician  himfclf 
was  in  another  room  caroufing  and  finging  with  a  com- 
pany of  his  friends.  The  duke  broke  in  upon  and  in- 
terrupted their  mirth,  with  a  reprimand  of  Bernier  for 
his  inattention  to  the  talk  affigncd  him.  This  muficiaw 
died  at  Paris  in  i  734.  His  five  books  of  Cantatas  and 
Songs  for  ouc  and  two  voices,  the  words  of  which  were 
written  by  Rouffeau  and  fufclier,  have  procured  him 
great  niputaiion.  There  are  befides  of  his  compofition 
Les  Nuits  de  Sceaux,  and  many  motets,  which  arc  flill 
in  great  tftecm. 

Bernier  (Francis),  furnamed  the  Mogul,  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  travels  and  refidence  in  that  country,  was    Bernmi 
born  at  Angers  in  France  ;    and  atier  he  had  taken  his         0  .  , 
degree  of  do^or  of  phyfic  at  Montpellier,  left  his  coun-  B'^mo"'!!'- 
try  in  1654,  went  10  Egypt,  to  the  Holy  LanJ,  and 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mogul,  where  he  was  phylician 
to  that  monarch,  attended  him  in  his  journeys,   and 
Aaytd  there  12  years.     Upon  his  return  to  Y  lance,  he 
publilhcd  the   Hiftory  of  the  countries  he  had  vil  trd  ; 
and  fpent  the  remainder  ot  his  life  in  coii'poling  vari- 
ous other  works,  particularly   an  Abridgment  of  the 
philofuphy  of  Gaflcndus  in  8  vols  12  mo.   His  fivft  work 
is  cltcemcd  to  be  the  beft  account  \vc  have  of  the  coun- 
tries which  are  the  fiibjed  of  it. 

BERNINI  (John  Lajrciicc),  commonly  called  Ca- 
valiero  B^niiii,  a  Neapolitan,  fau'.o.is  for  his  fklil  in 
painting,  fculpture,  architedure,  and  mechanics.  He 
firfl  began  to  be  known  under  the  poniilicntc  of  Paul  V. 
Rome  is  indebted  to  this  artift  for  fomc  of  its  grcatcft 
ornaments  ;  and  there  arc  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  no 
lefs  than  15  difFercKt  works  of  his  hand.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  16G0. 

BERNO,  abbot  of  Richenou,  in  the  diocefc  of  Con- 
ftance,  who  flouriflTed  about  the  year  looS,  is  celebra- 
ted as  a  poet,  rhetor,  mufician,  philofophcr,  and  divine. 
He  was  the  author  of  fcveral  treatifcs  on  mufic,  parti- 
cularly of  one  De  Injirumeniii  Muficallbtu,  beginning 
with  the  words  Miijicarn  tion  ejfe  coritern  !  which  ht  de- 
dicated to  Arrabon,  Archbifliop  of  Mentz.  He  alfo 
wrote  Ds  MmJ'ura  Moiiocherdi.  But  the  moft  celebra- 
ted of  his  works  is  a  treatife  De  Mnfica  feu  Tcitis, 
which  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  Pelegrines  archbifliop 
of  Cologne,  beginning  Veiomujidi  ijli  adverse  et pere- 
grino.  This  latter  tradt  is  part  of  the  Baliol  nianu- 
fcript,  and  follows  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo  :  it  contains 
a  fummary  of  the  do(5lrines  delivered  by  Boetius,  an 
explanation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  intermixed  with 
frequent  exhortations  to  piety,  and  the  application  of 
mulic  to  religious  purpofes.  He  was  highly  favoured 
by  the  emperor  Henry  II.  for  his  great  learning  and 
piety  ;  and  fiicceeded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote learning,  that  his  abbey  of  Richenou  was  as  fa- 
mous in  his  lime  as  thofe  of  St  Gaul  and  Cluni,  then 
the  moft  celebrated  in  France.  He  died  in  1048  ;  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  his  monaflery,  which  but 
a  fliort  time  before  he  had  dedicated  to  St  Mark. 

BERNOUILLI  (James),  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Bafil  tlie  27th  of  December  1654.  Ha- 
ving taken  his  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  divinity,  not  fo  much  from  inclination 
as  complaifance  to  his  father.  He  gave  very  early 
proofs  of  his  genius  for  mathematics,  and  foon  became 
a  geometrician,  without  any  alliftance  from  maflcrs, 
and  at  firft  alraoft  without  books :  for  he  was  not  al- 
lowed  to  have  any  books  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  one  fell 
by  chance  into  his  hands,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  it, 
that  he  might  not  incur  the  reprimands  of  his  father, 
who  defigned  him  for  other  ftudies.  This  fevcrity  made 
him  choofc  for  his  device.  Phaeton  driving  the  chariot 
of  the  fun,  with  thefc  words.  Invito  patre  J'uL'ra  verfo, 
"  I  traverfe  the  ftars  againll  my  father's  inclination  :" 
This  had  a  particular  reference  to  aftronomy,  the  part 
of  mathematics  to  which  he  at  firft  applied  himfclf. 
But  the  precautions  of  his  father  did  not  avail,  for  he 
purfued  his  favourite  ftuJy  with  great  application.  In 
1676  he  lx:gan  his  travels.     When  he  was  at  Geneva 
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BernouilU.  he  fell  upon  a  method  to  teach  a  young  girl  to  write, 
——^^■'—'  though  fhe  had  loft  her  fight  when  iTie  was  but  two 
months  old.    At  Boiirdeaux  he  compofcd  univerfal  gno- 
monic  tables,  but  they  were  never  publiihed.     Here- 
turned  from  France  to  his  own  country  in  1680.  About 
this  time  there  appeared  a  comet,  the  return  of  which 
he  foretold;   and  wi'ote  a  fmall  trcatife  upon  it,  which 
he  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin.     He  went  foon  af- 
ter to  Holland,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  thefludyof 
the  new  philofophy.    After  having  vifited  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  he  went  to  Calais,  and  palfedover  from  thence 
to  England.     At  London    he   contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  moft  eminent  men  in  the  feveral  fci- 
ences  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  frequently  prefent 
at  the  philofophical  focieties  held  at  the  houfe  of  the 
famous  Mr  Boyle.     He  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1682  ;  and  he  exhibited  at  Bafd  a  courfe  of  experi- 
ments in  natural  philofophy  and  mechanics,  which  con- 
fifted  of  a  variety  of  new  difcoveries.  In  1682,  he  pab- 
lilhed  his  eflay  of  a  new  fyftem  of  comets;   and  the 
year  following,   his   dilFertation   on  the  weight  of  air. 
Mr  Leibnitz,   about  this  tijne,  having  publilhed  in  the 
^c}a  Erudltorum  at  Leipfic  fome  elfay  of  his  new  Cal- 
culus dlfferentialiSy  or  infin'nneiis  petits,  but  concealed 
the  art  and  method  of  it;  Mr  BernouiUi,  and  one  of 
his  brothers,  difcovered,  by  the  little  which  they  faw, 
the  beauty  and  extent  of  it:   they  endeavoured  to  un- 
ravel the  fecret;  which  they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
Mr   Leibnitz  declared,   that  the  invention  belo;iged  to 
to  them  as  much  as  to  himfelf.     In  1687,  the  profeflbr- 
fliip  of  mathematics  at  Bafil  being  vacant,  Mr  Bernou- 
iUi was  appointed  his  fucceffor.     He  difcharged  this 
triift  with  univerfal  applaufe ;  and  his  reputation  drew 
a  great-number  of  foreigners  from  all  parts  to  hear  his 
leftures.     He  had  an  admirable  talent  in  teaching,  and 
adapting  himfelf  to  the   different  genius  and  capacity 
of  his  fcholars.     In  1699,   he   was  admitted  into  the 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  as  a  foreign  member,  and  in 
1 701  the  fame  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
academy  of  Berlin.     He  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  the 
j4fla  EruJitorum  of  Leipfic,   the  Journal  des  S^avaiu, 
and  the  Hifioire de l^ Acadtni'ie des  Sciences.  His  aifiduous 
application  to  his  {Indies  brought  upon  him  the  gout, 
and  by  degrees  a  flowfever,  of  which  he  died  the  i6fh 
of  Augafi;  170J,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. — Archi- 
medes having  found  out  the  proportion  of  a  fphere  to 
a  cylinder  circumfcribed  about  it,  ordered  it  to  be  en- 
graven upon  his  monument.     In  imitation  of  him,  Mr 
Bernouilli  appointed  that  a  fpiral   logarithmical  curve 
lliould  be  infcribed  upon  his  tomb,  with  thefe  words, 
Eadcm  viutata  refurgo  ;  in  allufion  to  the  hopes  of  the 
refurreftion,  which  are  reprefented  in  fome  meafure  by 
the  properties  of  the  curve  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
difcovering. 

Bernouilli  (Daniel),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and 
philofopher,  was  born  at  Groningen,  February  9th 
I  700.  He  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  trade,  but 
his  genius  led  him  to  different  purfuits.  He  palfed 
fome  time  in  Italy,  and  at  24  refufed  to  he  prefidcnt 
of  an  academy  meant  to  have  been  eftabliflied  atGcnoa. 
He  fpent  feveral  years  at  St  Peterfburgh  with  great  cre- 
dit; and  in  1733  returned  to  Bafil,  where  he  fuccef- 
fivcly  filled  the  chair  of  phyfic,  natural  and  fpeculativc 
philofophy.  In  his  firft  work,  Exerciiationes  Mathe- 
viatka,  he  took  the  only  title  he  then  had,  viz,  "  Son 
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of  John  Bernouilli,"  and  never  would  fuffer  any  other  EernouiHi 
to  be   added    to  it.     This  work  appeared  in  Italy  with 
the  great  inqiiifitor's  privilege  added  to  it,  and  it  claffed 
Bernouilli  in  the  rank  of  inventors.     He  gained  or  di- 
vided nine  prizes,  which    were  contended  for  by  the 
moft  illuftrious   mathematicians  in  Europe,  from  the 
academy  of  fciences.     The  only  man  who  has  had  fuc- 
cefs of  thefame  kind  isEuler,  his  countryman,  dilciple, 
rival,  and    friend.     His  firft  prize   he  gained  at   24 
years  of  age.     In  1734  he  divided  one  with  his  father: 
but  this  hurt  the  family  union  ;  for  the  father  conftrued 
the  conteft  itfelf  into  a  want   of  refpeft  ;  and  the  fon 
did  not  fulEciently  conceal  that  he  thought  (what  was 
really  the  cafe)  his  own  piece  better  than  his  father's. 
Bcfides  this,  he  declared  for  Newton,  againft  whom 
his  father  had  contended   all  his  life.     In  1740,  Mr 
Bernouilli  divided  the  prize  "  On  the  Tides  of  the  Sea" 
with  Euler  and  Maclaurin.     The  academy  at  the  fame 
time  crowned   a  fourth  piece,  whofe  only   merit  was 
that  of  being  Cartefian  ;  but  this  was  the  laft  public  adt 
of  adoration  paid  by  it  to  the  authority   of  the  author 
of  the  Vortices,  which  it  had  obeyed  perhaps  too  long. 
In  1748,  INIr  Daniel  Bernouilli  fuccecded  his  father  in 
the  academy  of  fciences,  and  was  himfelf  fuccecded  by 
his  brother  John ;   this  place,  fmce  its  firft   eredtion, 
/.  e.  84  years,   never  having  been  without  a  Bernouilli 
to  fill   it.      He    was  extremely   refpefted    at  Bafil  ;- 
and   to  bow    to  Daniel    Bernouilli,    when   they  met 
him  in  the  ftreets,  was  one  of  the  firfl  klfons  which 
every  father  gave  every  child.     He  ufed  to  tell  two 
little  adventures,  which  he  faid  had  given  him  more 
plcafure  than  all  the  other  honours  he  had  received.  He 
was  tra\elling  with  a  learned  ftranger,  who,  being  plea- 
fed  with    his  converfation,  afked  his  name  :   "  I  am 
Daniel  Btrnouilli,"  anfwered  he,  with  great  modeAy  ; 
"  And  I,"    faid  the  ftranger  (who  thougiit  he  meant 
to  laugh  at  him),    "  am  Ifaac  Newton."      Another 
time  he  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the  famous  Koenig  the 
mathematician,  who  boafted  with  a  fufficient  degree 
of  felf-complacency,  of  a  difficult  problem  he  had  refol- 
ved  with  much  trouble.     Bernouilli  went  on  doing  the 
honours  of  his  table  ;  and,  when  they  went  to  drink 
coffee,  prefented  him  with  a  folution  of  the  problem 
more  elegant  than  his  own.     He  died  in  March  1782. 

BEROEA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Macedonia, 
to  the  fbuth  of  EdelTa,  or  /EgK,  and  fouth-eafl:  of  Cyr- 
tus.  The  people  are  commended  in  Scripture  for  their 
reception  of  the  Gofpel  on  a  fair  and  impartial  exami- 
nation.— Another  Beroea  oi  Synz  (Stephanus)  ;  called 
alfo  Beroe,  and  by  the  inhabitants  Beroea.  It  is  the 
fianding  tradition  for  fome  ages,  that  it  is  the  modern 
Aleppo;  called  Chalcp  in  js^icetas,  Nicephorus,  and 
Zonaras  ;  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  the  prefent  appel- 
lation Aleppo  is  derived  ;  diitant  90  miles  from  the  Le- 
vant Sea  and  the  port  of  Scanderoon,  and  about  100 
miles  weft  of  the  Euphrates.  E.  Long.  36.  O.  Lat. 
36.  30. 

BEROOT,  or  Bairout,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  a 
province  of  Syria  in  Turkey  in  Afia.  It  is  the  ancient 
Berytus  ;  but  there  are  now  no  remains  of  its  former 
beauty,  except  its  firuation.  It  Hands  in  a  plain,  which 
from  the  foot  of  Lebanon  runs  out  into  the  fca,  nar- 
rowing to  a  point,  about  two  leagues  from  the  ordina- 
ry line  of  the  fliore,  and  on  the  north  fide  forms  a 
pretty  long  road,  which  receives  tlie  river  of  Nahr-el- 
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Beroot     Silib,  called  alfo  Nahr-Bairoitt.     The  river  lias  fuch 
g         frequent  floods  in  winter,  as  to  have  occafioned  the 

Birre.  building  of  a  confiderable  bridge  ;  but  it  is  in  lb  ruin- 
^  '  ous  a  flatc  as  to  be  impalFable.  The  bottom  of  the 
road  is  rock,  which  chafes  the  cables,  and  renders  it 
very  infccure.  From  hence,  as  wc  proceed  wcflward 
towards  the  point,  we  reach,  after  an  hour's  journey, 
the  town  of  Bairout.  This  belonged  to  the  Druzes, 
till  lately  that  it  was  taken  from  them,  andaTurkifli 
garrifon  placed  in  it.  Still,  however,  it  continues  to 
be  the  emporium  of  the  Maroniics  and  the  Druzes, 
where  they  export  their  cottons  and  filks,  almoft  all  of 
which  are  dcftined  for  Cairo.  In  return,  they  receive 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fpccie,  which  they  exchange 
again  for  the  corn  of  the  Bekaa  and  the  Hauran.  This 
commerce  maintains  near  6000  perfons.  The  dialect 
of  the  inhabitants  is  juftly  cenfured  as  the  raoft  corrupt 
of  any  in  the  country  ;  it  unites  in  iifrlf  the  12  faults 
enumerated  by  the  Arabian  grammarians. — The  port 
of  Beroot,  formed  like  all  the  others  on  the  coafl  by  a 
pier,  is  like  them  choaked  up  with  fand  and  ruins. 
The  tosvn  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  the  foft  and  fandy 
flone  of  which  may  be  pierced  by  a  cannon  ball  with- 
out breaking  or  crumbling  ;  which  was  unfavourable 
to  the  RulEans  in  their  attack:  but  in  other  rcfpecls 
this  wall,  and  its  old  towers,  are  defencclcfs.  Two 
inconveniences  will  prevent  Beroot  from  ever  becoming 
a  place  of  ftrength  ;  for  it  is  commanded  by  a  chain  of 
hills  to  the  fouth-eafb,  and  is  entirely  dcftiiute  of  wa- 
ter, which  the  women  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  a  well 
at  tlie  dillancc  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  league,  though 
what  they  find  there  is  but  indifferent.  By  digging 
in  order  to  form  refervoirs,  fubterraneous  ruins  have 
been  difcovcred  ;  from  which  it  appears,  ihat  the  mo- 
dern town  is  built  on  the  ancient  one.  The  fame  may 
be  obferved  of  Latakia,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Saide, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  on  the  coaft, 
which  have  been  occafioned  by  earthquakes  that  have 
deflroyed  them  at  different  periods.  We  find  likewife, 
without  the  walls  to  the  weft,  heaps  of  rubbilh,  and 
fome  fhafts  of  columns,  which  indicate  that  Beroot  has 
been  formerly  much  larger  than  at  prefent.  The  plain 
around  it  is  entirely  planted  with  white  mulberry  trees, 
which  are  young  and  flouridiing;  by  which  means  the 
filk  produced  here  is  of  the  very  fined  quality.  In 
defcending  from  the  mountains  (lays  M.  Volney),  no 
profpect  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  behold,  from 
their  fummits  or  declivities,  the  rich  carpet  of  verdure 
formed  by  the  tops  of  thefe  ufeful  trees  in  the  dillant 
bottom  of  the  valley.  In  fummer,  it  is  inconvenient 
to  reiide  at  Beroot  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the 
warmth  of  the  water  :  the  town,  however,  is  not  un- 
healthy, though  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  formerly. 
It  has  ceafed  to  be  unhealthy  fince  the  Emir  Fakr-cl- 
din  planted  a  wood  of  fir  trees,  which  is  Itill  /landing 
a  league  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town.  E.  Long.  35. 
38.  N.  Lat.  34.  18. 

BEROSUS,  prieft  of  tlie  temple  of  Bclus  at  Baby- 
lon, in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  wrote  the 
Hiftory  of  Chaldea,  which  is  often  cited  by  the  an- 
cients, and  of  which  Jofephus  gives  Ionic  curious  frag- 
ments. The  Athenians,  according  to  Pliny,  caufcd  his 
flaiuc,  with  a  golden  tongue,  to  be  placed  in  their  Gy  m- 
nafium. 

BERRE,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  fcaied  on 
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a  lake  of  the  fame  name.     It  is  remarkable  for  the   llerretini 
quantity  and  goodnefs  of  the  fait  that  is  made  there, 
but  the  air  is  very  unwholcfome.     E.  Long.  4.  52.   N. 
Lat.  43.  32. 

BERRETINI  da  Crotona  (Pictro),  painter  of 
hiltcry  and  landfcape,  was  born  at  Crorona  in  1596  ; 
and,  according  to  fome  writers,  was  a  difciple  of  An- 
drea Commodi  ;  though  others  aiTirm  that  he  was  the 
difciple  of  Baccio  Ciarpi,  and  the  authorof  the  Abrege 
fays  he  was  fucccffively  the  author  of  both  :  but  lie  is 
allowed  to  have  been  as  great  and  as  enlarged  a  genius 
as  any  of  his  profelfion,  and  to  have  painted  more  a- 
grecably  than  niofl  of  the  artills  who  were  his  cotcm- 
porarics.  He  went  young  to  Rome,  and  applied  him- 
felf  diligently  to  ftudy  the  antiques,  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael, Buonaroti,  and  Polidoro  ;  by  which  he  fo  im- 
proved his  tarte  and  his  hand,  that  he  diflingnifl-ied 
hinifelf  in  a  degree  fupcrior  to  any  of  the  artifts  of  his 
time.  He  worked  wiih  remarkable  eafe  and  freedom  j 
his  figures  are  admirably  grouped  ;  his  diflribution  is 
truly  elegant  ;  the  chiaro-fcuro  is  judicioully  obferved  ; 
and  through  his  whole  compofitions  there  appears  un- 
common grace  :  but  De  Piles  obferves,  that  it  was 
not  fuch  a  grace  as  was  the  portion  of  Raphael  and 
Corrcggio  ;  but  a  general  grace,  confiding  rather  in  a 
habit  of  making  the  aiis  ol  his  heads  always  agreeable, 
than  in  a  choice  of  cxpreffions  fuitable  to  each  fubjed. 
In  his  large  compofitions,  the  colouring  had  a  good 
effe*.T:  ;  but  his  colouring  in  frefco  is  far  fuperior  to 
what  he  performed  in  oil :  nor  do  his  eafcl  pidures  ap- 
pear as  finiflied  as  might  be  expedcd  from  fo  great 
a  niafler,  when  compared  with  what  he  painted  in  a 
larger  iize.  By  the  befl  judges  it  feenis  to  be  agreed, 
that  although  this  mader  was  frequently  incorred  ; 
though  not  always  judicious  in  his  cxpreffions  ;  though 
irregular  in  his  draperies,  and  apt  to  defign  his  figures 
too  fliort  and  too  heavy  ;  yet,  by  the  magnificence  of 
his  compofition,  the  delicate  airs  of  his  figures,  the 
grandeur  of  his  decorations,  and  the  aflonifliing  beauiy 
and  gracefulncfs  of  the  whole  logcther,  he  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  the  mofl  agreeable  manntrell  that 
any  age  hath  produced. — He  died  in  1669.  Some  of 
his  mod  capital  works  arc  in  the  Barberini  palace  ac 
Rome,  and  the  PabzzoPiiti  at  Florence. 

BERRETONI  (Nicolo),  hidory-painter,  was  born 
at  Maccrata  in  1617,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  with  whom  he  dudied  defign  and  colouring  for 
fome  years  ;  and  attained  fuch  excellence,  that  he  ex- 
cited even  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  his  mailer,  who 
fecined  to  be  apprehenfivc  of  finding  a  powerful  com- 
petitor and  rival  in  his  pupil. — His  early  works,  after 
he  quilted  the  fchool  of  Maratti,  were  in  the  dyle  and 
tadc  of  Guido  ;  and  they  could  not  poflibly  have  a 
more  high  encomium  or  recommendation.  He  died  iix 
1682. 

BERRIMAN  (Dr  William),  was  the  fon  of  Mr 
John  Berriman  apothecary  in  Bilhopfgate-dreet,  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  born  in  1688.  He  dudied  at 
Oriel-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  feveral  de- 
grees, and"  became  curate  and  ledlurer  of  All-hallows 
in  Thanics-drcet,  and  le<n;urtr  of  St  Michael's,  Queen- 
hithe.  In  1720,  he  was  appointed  domedic  chaplain  to 
Dr  Robinfon  bifliop  of  London,  who  toon  after  collated 
him  to  the  living  of  St  Andrew's  Underdiaft  ;  and  in 
1727,  he  waj  elcded  fellow  of  Eton-college.  He  died 
B  b  2  in 
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Berry,  in  17J0,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  i. 
Cerfabe.  ^  feafonable  Review  of  Mr  Whifton's  Account  of  Pri- 
mitive  Doxologies.  2.  An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the 
Trinitarian  Controverfy,  in  eight  fermons,  at  Lady 
Meyer's  ledure.  3.  Brief  Remarks  on  Mr  Chandler's 
Introduftion  to  the  Hlftory  of  the  Inqaifition.  4.  Ser- 
mons at  Boyle's  leftures,  2  volsSvo.  5.  Chriftian  Doc- 
trines and  Duties  explained  and  recommended,  in  2  vols 
8vo  ;   and  other  works. 

BERRY.     Sec  Bacca. 

Berry,  a  province  of  France,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Solome  ;  on 
the  fouth,  by  Marche  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Nivernois  and 
Boiirbonnoife  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Touraine.  It  1590 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  73  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is  very  temperate  ;  and  the 
foil  produces  wheat,  rye,  and  wine  little  inferior  to 
Burgundy  ;  that  of  Sancerre,  St  Satur,  and  Laver- 
nufle,  is  the  beft.  The  fruits  are  in  plenty,  and  pretty 
good.  The  paftures  arc  proper  to  fatten  Iheep.  This 
country  produces  alfo  a  good  deal  of  hemp  and  flax. 
There  are  mines  of  iron  and  filver,  but  they  are  neglec- 
ted. The  ftone  quarries,  within  half  a  league  of  Bour- 
ges,  are  very  ferviceable.  In  the  parifli  ofScHilare 
there  is  a  mine  of  oker,  made  ufe  of  in  melting  metals 
and  for  painting.  Near  Bourges  there  is  a  cold  mine- 
ral fpring,  which  has  a  clammy  fat  pellicle  overit  every 
morning,  of  different  colours.  It  lets  fall  a  flne  black 
fmooth  fediment,  which  has  the  fame  fmell,  andaluioft 
the  fame  tafte,  as  gun-powder,  which  makes  fome  con- 
clude it  partakes  of  fulphur,  vitriol,  and  oker.  The 
pellicle  is  as  thick  as  a  crown- piece ;  and  when  put  on 
a  red-hot-lire-fliovcl,  will  bounce  and  Iparkle,  as  will  alfo 
the  fediment.  It  is  certain  there  is  falrpetre  in  thefe 
waters,  though  vitriol  feems  to  be  the  moft  predomi- 
nant. The  waters,  drank  on  the  fpot,  temperate  the 
heat  of  the  blood  and  humours,  open  obftniftions,  and 
ftrengthen  the  fibres.  Berry  is  watered  by  fcveral  ri- 
vers ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Loire,  the  Creufe, 
the  Cher,  thelndre,  theOrron,  the  Evre,  the  Aurette, 
the  Maulon,  the  Great  and  Little  Saudre,  the  Nerre,  &c. 
Near  Liniers,  there  is  a  lake  20  miles  round.  Berry  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower,  and  Bourges  is 
the  capital  city.  The  iuhabitants  of  Bourges  carry  on 
a  fmall  trade  with  corn  down  the  Loire  :  but  that  of  the 
wine  above  mentioned  is  much  moreconfiderable,  it  be- 
ing tranCported  to  Paris  by  means  of  that  river  and  the 
canal  of  Eriare.  But  the  principal  commerce  confifls 
in  the  fat  cattle  which  they  fend  to  Paris,  and  the  great 
number  of  flieep  ;  thefe  laft  bear  fine  wool ;  v.-hich  is 
nfed  in  themanufacturesof  this  province  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  There  are  two  forts  of  manufadtures 
in  Berry  ;  the  one  for  cloths  and  ferges,  and  the  other 
for  knit  and  wove  ftockings.  There  is  likewife  a  great 
quantity  of  hemp,  which  is  tranfported  elfewhcre  ;  for 
they  have  not  yet  got  the  art  of  manufacturing  it  them- 
felvcs.  At  Aiibigny  there  are  2000  perfons  generally 
employed  in  the  making  of  cloth. 

BERSABE  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jofliua)  ;  the  fouth  boundary  not  only  of  its 
own  tribe,  hut  of  the  whole  land  of  Ifrael,  as  appears 
from  the  common  expreflion  "  from  Dan  to  Berfabe  :" 
in  our  tranllation  it  is  Beer-Sheba.  It  was  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  patriarchs  ;  as  firft  of  Abraham,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  Ifaac.     It  fignifies  the 
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well  of  fountain  of  the  oath  ;  dug  by  Abraham,  and 
claimed  as  his  property  by  covenant  and  the  religion  of 
an  oath,  againft  the  infults  of  the  Phiiiftines.  Eu- 
fcbius  and  Jerome  fay,  that  there  was  a  citadel  and 
large  village  of  that  name  in  their  time.  It  was  called 
Beerjheba  ofjudah  in  1  Kings  xix.  3.  not  todiftinguilh 
it  from  the  Bcerflieba  of  Galilee,  which  probably  did 
not  then  exift,  but  to  afcertain  the  limits  of  the  king 
of  Judah.  In  the  lower  age  called  Cajlrum  Vsrfa- 
bi/ii. 

BERSARII,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a  kind 
of  hunters  or  fportfmen,  who  purfued  wild  beafts  in 
forefts  and  cbaces.  The  word  feems  derived  from  the 
barbarous  Latin  berfaie,  '' to  llioot  with  abow;"  on 
which  principle  it  flionld  properly  denote  archers  only, 
or  bowmen.  Or  it  might  be  derived  from  b^-rfa,  "the 
fence  or  pales  of  a  park  ;"  in  which  view,  it  fliould 
primarily  import  thofe  who  hunt  or  poach  in  parks  or 
forefts. 

Hincmar  fpcaks  of  a  kind  of  inferior  officers  in  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  under  the  denomination  of  ^^r- 
faril,  veltrarii,  and  beverarii.  Spelman  takes  the  firft  to 
denote  thofe  who  hunted  the  wolf ;  the  fecond,  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperintendency  of  the  hounds  for  that 
ufe  ;    and  the  third,  thofe  who  hunted  the  beaver. 

BERSELLO,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy  in  the  Mo- 
denefe.  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1702  ;  and 
by  the  French  in  1703,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 
in  1707.  It  is  feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Linza  and  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.55. 

BERSUlREj  a  town  of  France  in  Lower  Poi(Sou. 
W.  Lonfv.  o.  27.  N.  Lat.  46.  52. 

BERTINERO,  a  town  of  Romagnia  in  Italy,  w^th 
a  ftrong  citadel.  It  is  the  fee  ofabifliop;  and  is  feated 
on  an  hill,  in  E.Long.  11.  47.  N.  Lat.  44.  8. 

BERTRAND  (St),  an  epifcopal  town  of  France  in 
Gafcony,  and  capital  of  the  country  of  Comminges. 
E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  2. 

BERVY,  a  fca-port  and  parliament  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Mearns  in  Scotland.  W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat. 
56.  40. 

BERWICK  (the  Duke  of),  was  natural  fon  of 
James  II.  by  Mrs  Arabella  Churchill,  fifter  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  followed  the  fate  of  his 
father,  and  came  into  France  after  the  revolution  with 
James  II.  Here  theDukeofBerwickwas  recommend- 
ed to  the  court  by  his  fupcrior  merit.  He  was  created 
marflial  of  France,  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  duke 
and  peer  of  France,  grandee  of  Spain,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  French  armies  ;  in  all  which  flations  his 
bdiaviour  was  fuch,  that  few  equalled,  perhaps  none 
furp;iired,  him.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  renowned 
Prince  of  Orage  and  many  other  of  the  grcatcft  men 
commanded  againft  him.  His  courage  was  of  the  cool 
fteadykiud;  alwayspofl'effinghimfelf ;  takingall  advan- 
tages; not  fooliflily,  rafhly,  or  wantonly  throwing  away 
the  lives  of  his  foldiers.  He  kept  up  on  all  occafions  the 
moft  ftrift  difcipline  ;  and  did  not  fpare  punifliment  a- 
mong  his  foldiers  formaraudingand  other  crimes,  wlien 
properly  deferved  ;  for  which  fome  inconfiderate  people 
have  blamed  him.  He  has  been  refleftcd  upon  by  the 
very  zealous  and  violent  adherents  of  tlie  Stuart  family 
for  not  being  fufiiciently  attached  to  that  party,  which 
was  his  own  family.  But  by  a  cool  examination  of  Jn's 
aftions,  it  will  appear,  that  his  behaviour  in  this  par- 
ticular 
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Berwick,  ticular  was,  as  in  moft  parts  of  bis  life,  fenfible  and 
J  ^  '  jull.  When  he  accepted  of  employments,  received  ho- 
nours, dignities,  and  became  a  naturalized  Frenchman, 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  as  an  honcft  man,  to  become  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  real  fubjcdl  to  the  monarch  who 
gave  him  tread  ;  and  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  in  the  intereft 
of  the  Stuart  family,  according  lo  the  will  and  com- 
mands of  the  fovercigQ  whom  he  fcrvcd,  and  in  the  in - 
tcrcA  of  France  according  to  the  time  and  circumftances  ; 
for  there  is  no  ferving  two  mailers  well.  But  when 
ordered  by  his  king  to  be  in.  that  family's  intcreft, 
he  a<Sbed  whh  the  greateft  lincerity ;  and  took  the  molt 
cficiStual  and  fcnlible  methods  to  ferve  that  unhappy 
houfe,  as  tlic  following  anecdote,  if  true,  and  it  has 
great  appearance  and  probability  on  its  fide,  proves. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  figuing  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  cenfured  by  the  Britilh  parlia- 
ment for  fonic  of  the  army  contrafls  in  relation  to 
bread  and  forage  :  upon  which  he  retired  into  France  : 
and  it  was  then  credibly  alferted,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  brought  over  to  the  interefl  of  the  Stuart 
family ;  for  it  is  now  pad  a  doubt,  that  Queen  Anne  had 
a  very  ferious  intention  of  having  her  brother  upon  the 
throne  of  England  after  her  death  :  and  feveral  circum- 
flances,  as  well  as  the  time  of  that  Duke's  landing  in 
England,  made  many  people  believe  he  was  gained 
over  to  the  Stuart  party.  If  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was, 
diredly  or  indiredly,  the  means  of  gaining  his  uncle 
over  to  that  intereft,  he  more  efFedually  fcrvcd  it  than 
that  ralh  mock  army  of  unhappy  gentlemen,  who 
taken  prifoncrs  at  Preflon  in  I7i5,had  it  in  their  power 
to  do.  In  a  word,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was,  without 
being  a  bigot,  a  moral  and  religious  man ;  and  fliowed 
by  his  life  and  aftions,  that  morality  and  religion  arc 
very  compatible  and  confiftent  with  the  life  of  a  flatef- 
man,  and  a  great  general  ;  and  if  they  were  oftener 
united  in  thofe  two  profeiTions,  it  would  be  much  hap- 
pier for  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non-ball at  the  fiegc  of  Philipfburgh,  in  1 738. 

Berwick,  one  of  the  belt  cultivated  counties  in 
Scotland ;  bounded  by  the  river  Tweed,  on  the  fouth  ; 
by  Lothian,  on  the  north ;  by  the  German  Ocean,  on 
thecalt:  and  by  Tiviotdalc  on  the  weft.  It  abounds 
with  corn  and  grafs,  and  has  in  it  feveral  feats  of  per- 
fons  of  quality.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed, 
the  Whiteater,  Blackadder,  Eye,  and  Ednel.  The 
chief  place  is  the  town  and  caftle  of  Dunfe.  Eymouth 
is  the  fea-port,  where  a  great  deal  of  grain  is  ihipped, 
Lauder  is  the  only  royal  borough,  though  Greenlaw 
is  the  county-town.  It  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Berwick  (North),  a  royal  borough  and  fea-port  in 
the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  in  Scotland.  W.  Long. 
2.  29.  N.  Lat.  56.  5. 

Be.RH'icK-upon-Tiuied,  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  a  county  of  itfclf.  It  ftands 
on  the  north  or  Scottilh  fide  of  the  rivcrTwecd  ;  and  is 
plcafantly  fituated  on  an  cafy  declivity,  almoft  clofc  to 
the  fea.  It  has  a  ditch  on  the  the  norih  and  call;  but  on 
the  fouth  and  welt  it  has  high  walls,  regularly  fortified, 
and  planted  with  cannon,  and  to  which  the  river  fcrves 
as  a  moat.  The  houfes  are  generally  well  built;  and 
the  town  houfe  is  a  hsndfome  (Irudurc,  with  a  lofty 
lurrct,  in  which  arc  eight  bells,  and  a  fine  clock  which 
tdU  the  ^uaiicrs;  with  four  dials,  one  oa  each  fide  the 


fquare.  The  church  is  a  neat  building,  but  has  no  i'eijr, 
bells.  The  bridge  is  947  feet  long,  and  is  fupponed  by  l^eryl. 
fifteen  arches.  The  barracks  form  a  large  regular  ^~— v— ' 
fquare,  and  will  hold  two  regiments  of  foot  very  con- 
veniently. The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recor- 
der, town- clerk,  and  four  b.iiliffs,  and  has  a  coroner, 
a  treafurer,  four  fcrjeants  at  mace,  and  a  water  bailiff. 
It  had  a  ftrong  cafllc,  which  now  lies  quite  it  ruins. 
It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  extremely  well  fupplied  : 
and  a  fair  on  Friday  on  Trinity-week  for  black  cattle 
and  horfes.  Corn  and  eggs  are  (liipped  from  hence  for 
London  and  other  ports-,  but  the  principal  trade  is 
the  falmon  which  are  caught  in  the  Tweed,  and  reck- 
oned to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Some  are 
fent  alive,  and  fomc  pickled  in  kits  by  perfons  whofub- 
fift  on  that  employment,  and  are  calledy}7/7/,'o;i  coopers. 
The  living  is  a  reSory,  rated  at  20 1.  a-ycar  in  the 
king's  books.  Though  this  town  is  not  admitted  to 
be  cither  in  England  or  Scotland,  the  Engliih  judges 
hold  aflizes  here;  and  it  is  fubjedt  the  bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham. It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.Long. 
I.  35.  N.  Lat.  55,  58. 

BERY,  or  Bury,  the  villa  or  feat  or  habitation  of  a 
nobleman,  a  dwelling  or  manlion  houfe,  being  the  chief 
of  a  manor :  from  the  Saxon  heorg,  which  fignifies  a 
hill  or  cajlle ;  for  heretofore  noblemens  feats  were  caftlcs 
fituated  on  hills,  of  which  we  have  flill  fome  remains; 
as  in  Herefordthire  there  are  the  beries  of  Stockton, 
Hope,  &c.     It  was  anciently  taken  for  a  fanftuary. 

Bery.     SeeBERiA. 

BERYL,  in  natural  hiftory,  called  by  our  lapida- 
ries aqua  luarina,  is  a  pellucid  gem  of  a  bluilli  green 
colour,  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  about  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru:  we  have  alfo  fome  from  Silefia,  bu: 
what  are  brought  from  thence  are  oftener  coloured 
cryllals  than  real  beryls;  and  when  they  are  genuine, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  both  in  hardncfs  and  luftrc  to 
the  oriental  and  Peruvian  kind. 

The  beryl,  like  molt  other  gems,  is  met  with  both  in 
the  pebble  and  columnar  form,  but  in  the  latter  mcft 
frequently.  In  the  pebble  form  it  ufually  appears  of  a 
roundifli  but  flatted  figure,  and  commonly  full  of  fmall 
flat  faces,  irregularly  difpofed.  In  the  columnar  or 
cryflaline  form  it  always  confifts  of  hexangular  co- 
lumns, terminated  by  hexangular  pyramids.  It  never 
receives  any  admixture  of  colour  into  it,  nor  lofes  the 
blue  and  green,  but  has  its  genuine  tinge  in  the  degrees 
from  a  very  deep  and  dulky  to  the  palefl;  imaginable  of 
the  hue  of  fea- water. 

The  beryl,  in  its  perfcft  flate,  approaches  to  the 
hardncfs  of  the  garnet,  but  is  often  fofter;  and  its 
fize  is  from  that  of  a  fmall  tare  to  that  of  a  pea,  a 
horfe-bean,  or  even  a  walnut.  It  may  be  imitated  by 
adding  to  20  pounds  of  cryflal-glafs  made  without 
magncfia,  fix  ounces  of  calcined  brafs  or  copper,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  prepared  zafFre. — The  pro- 
perties of  the  beryl  were  very  wonderful  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  naturalifls ;  it  kept  people  from  falling 
into  ambufcadcs  of  enemies,  excited  courage  in  the 
fearful,  and  cured  difeafes  of  the  eyes  and  ftomach.  It 
does  none  of  thefc  things  now;  bccaufe  people  are 
not  fimplc  enough  to  believe  it  has  the  virtue  to  do 
them. 

BERTL'cryflal,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  fpecics  of  what 
Dr  Hill  calls  elli^omanrop^laf  or  imperfcdl  cryitals,  ia 
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of  an  extreme  pure,  clear  and  equal  texture,  and 
fcarce  ever  fabjeft  to  the  flighted  films  or  blemiflies. 
'j  It  is  ever  conflant  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  figure,  which 
is  that  of  a  long  and  flender  column,  remarkably  ta- 
pering towards  the  top,  and  very  irregularly  hexangu- 
lar.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  tranfparence,  and  naturally  of 
a  pale  brown;  and  carries  fuch  evident  marks  of  dif- 
tinftion  from  all  brown  cryftals,  that  our  lapidaries  call 
it,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  beryl-cry jlal^  or  fimply 
the  beryl. 

BERYTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  fea-port  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia on  the  Mediterranean,  fo  ancient  as  to  be  thought 
to  have  been  built  by  Saturn.  It  was  deflroyed  by 
Tryphon,  but  rebuilt  by  the  R.omans.  Agrippa  placed 
here  two  legions,  whence  it  became  a  colony.  It  enjoyed 
the  '^us  Italician,  and  had  an  excellent  fchool  for  the 
fludy  of  the  law  in  Juflinian's  time.  Now  Beroot  ; 
which  fee. 

BES,  or  Bessis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  two-thirds  of 
the  As,     See  As. 

Bes  alfo  denotes  two  thirds  of  the  jugeram.     See 

JUGERUM. 

BESAILE,  fignifies  the  father  of  a  grandfather. 

Besaile,  inlaw,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  great 
grandfather  was  feized  in  fee  of  any  lands,  &c.  at 
the  time  of  his  death  :  and  after  his  deceafe  a  Gran- 
ger enters  thereon,  the  fame  day,  and  keeps  out  the 
lieir. 

BESANCON,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
Franche  Compte,  and  one  of  the  mofl:  ancient  cities  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbiftiop,  and  has  a 
parliament  as  well  as  a  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Drcux,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  thc^reat- 
ell  of  which  is  a  peninfula.  The  entrance  is  fliut  up 
by  a  mountain,  on  which  they  have  built  a  large  cita- 
del, which  commands  all  the  city.  There  are  many 
names  of  places  in  and  about  the  city,  that  are  plainly 
corruptions  of  the  Latin,  and  are  marks  of  its  anti- 
quity, as  Chamars,  Campus  Martis,  Chamufe,  Campus 
Mufarum,  Chandane,  Campus  Dianae,  &c.  The  me- 
tropolitan church  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  St  Stephen's 
hill  ;  and  is  a  very  handfome  flrufture  with  a  high 
tower  fleeple.  The  great  altar  is  placed  in  the  middle 
choir,  whereon  high  days  thcyexpofe  reliqiies  infilver 
ihrines,  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  There  are  fevc- 
ral  tombs  and  other  things  remarkable  in  the  churches ; 
and  after  you  have  pail  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  the  fquare  that  it  looks  into,  you  come  to  a  trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
on  which  are  feveral  figuresof  men  and  animals,  pretty 
entire.  It  ferves  as  a  gate  to  the  cloifter  of  St  John  the 
Great.  The  great  hofpital  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  a  ftrudare  worth  feeing.  The  llrcets  are 
wide  and  handfome ;  and  the  houfes  are  well  built  with 
frec-flonc,  and  covered  with  flate,  chiefly  about  the 
fquare  called  Battan,  which  is  adorned  with  a  fountain, 
the  water  of  which  proceeds  from  the  flatue  of  Bac- 
chus. The  river  Drenx  is  palled  over  on  a  flone  bridge, 
to  enter  from  one  part  of  Befancon  into  the  other. 
The  market-place  is  at  the  entrance  ;  and  on  the  left  is 
another  fquare,  adorned  with  a  fountain,  where  the 
great  (Ireet  begins,  which  traverfes  all  this  part,  from 
the  bridge  to  St  John  the  Great.  The  new  fquare  is 
not  far  from  this  flrect,  from  whence  you  go  to  the 
town-houfe,  which  is  a  large  ftrudurc  with  four  wings, 


before  the  front  of  which  is  the  flatue  of  Charles  V, 
in  bronze,  with  a  globe  in  one  hand  and  a  fword  in  the 
other.  The  imperial  eagle  is  raifed  over  a  large 
bafon,  and  fpouts  out  water  by  both  his  beaks.  The 
governor's  palace  is  the  moft  magnificent  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  there  is  a  fountain  a  little  farther,  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman,  with  water  fpring- 
ing  out  at  her  nipples.  E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat. 
47.  26. 

BESANT,  or  Bezant,  a  coin  of  pure  gold,  of  an 
uncertain  value,  flruck  at  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of 
the  Chriflian  emperors;  from  hence  the  gold  offered 
by  the  king  at  the  altar  is  called  befatit  or  bifatit. 

BESANTED,  or  Bezanted.  This  word  means 
full  of  befants  ;  and  is  ufed  to  denote  a  field,  ordinary, 
or  charge,  covered  with  above  eight  befants :  for  if 
there  be  but  eight  or  fewer,  their  number  mufl  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

BESELEEL  and  Ooliah,  architeds,  fculptors, 
and  painters,  fuppofed  to  have  made  all  the  ornaments 
in  brafs,  filver,  &c.  of  the  firit  tabernacle  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  1490  B.  C. 

BESIERS,  or  Beziers,  an  ancient  and  handfome 
town  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  with  a  bifliop's 
fee,  and  the  title  of  a  vifcounty.  It  has  a  delightful 
fuuation;  and  the  country  in  which  it  ftands  is  fertile 
in  corn,  oil,  and  produces  excellent  wine.  It  is  feated 
on  a  hill  near  the  river  Orbe,  in  E.  Long.  3.  23.  N. 
Lat.  43.  21. 

BESISTAN,  orBERSTEiN:  Thus  at  Conftantino- 
ple,  Adrianople,  and  in  fome  other  towns  within  the 
Grand  Signior's  dominions,  they  call  thofe  places 
where  the  merchants  have  their  Ihops,  and  cxpofe  their 
merchandizes  to  falc.  Each  fort  of  merchants  have 
their  particular  beliftan,  which  mufl  alfo  be  underfiood 
of  the  workmen,  all  thofe  of  the  fame  trade  working 
in  the  fame  place.  Thefe  befiflans  are  commonly  large 
galleries,  vaulted  over,  whofe  gates  are  fliut  every 
night.  Sometimes  the  wardens  and  keepers  of  the  be- 
fiftans  will  anfwer  for  the  merchandizes,  on  paying 
them  a  very  moderate  perquifite  for  every  Ihop. 

BESLERIA  (from  Bafilius  Befler,  an  apothecary 
at  Nuremberg,  author  of  a  book,  intitled,  Hortis  Ey- 
Jhtetifis),  a  genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  three  fpecies  ;  the  melittifolia,  with  branching  foot- 
flalks  and  oval  leaves:  the  lutea,  with  fimple  footftalks 
growing  in  clufiers,  and  fpear-lliaped  leaves;  and  the 
criflata,  with  ftalks  growing  fingle,  and  a  five-leaved 
involucrum.  All  thefe  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  and  cannot  be  preferved  in  Britain  with- 
out artificial  heat.  But  as  they  are  remarkable  nei- 
ther for  beauty  nor  any  other  property,  we  forbear  any 
particular  defcription. 

BESORCH,  a  coin  of  tin,  or  fome  alloyed  metal, 
current  at  Ormus  at  the  rate  of  J^  parts  of  a  farthing 
fterling. 

BESOZZI,  or  Bezutius  (Ambrogio),  a  painter 
of  confiderable  eminence,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1648. 
He  worked  fome  time  under  Giofefio  Dancdi,  called 
Montalii :  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  flu- 
died  from  the  antiques  and  the  pictures  of  the  greatefl 
mafiers;  and  at  lafl;  pcrfeded  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of 
Ciro  Fcrri.  His  great  excellency  confided  in  painting 
architcifture,  friezes,  imitations  of  bafs-relievcs^  and 
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Etffarabia  Other  decorations.     He  died  at  Milan  in  1706,  aged 

II         j8  years. 
Bcffica.        BESSARABI.A,  a  territory  of  Turkey  in   Europe, 

'*~~^  lying  between  Moldavia,  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Litilc  Tartary.  It  is  inhabited  by  independent 
Tartars,  who  maintain  themfelves  by  their  cattle,  huf- 
bandry,  and  by  robbery.  Their  religion,  manners, 
and  cullonis,  are  the  fame  of  ihofe  with  the  Criin  Tar- 
tars. When  there  are  any  forces  fent  againft  them, 
ihey  retire  among  the  mouniains  near  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  is  impoffible  to  come  at  them  on  account  of  the 
moralfes  and  defiles. 

BESSARION,  titular  patriarch  of  Condantinople 
and  archbilhop  of  Nice,  and  one  of  thole  illuftrious 
perfons  who  contributed  to  the  rcfurredion  of  letters 
in  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Trebifond.  He  was 
very  zealo^is  to  reunite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin 
church,  and  engaged  the  emperor  John  Paleoiogus  to 
intereft  himfclf  in  bringing  this  great  work  about.  He 
parted  into  Italy,  appeared  at  the  cojncil  of  Florence, 
harangued  the  fathers,  and  made  himfclf  admired  as 
well  by  his  modelly  as  by  his  uncommon  abilities.  The 
Greek  Schifmatics  conceived  fo  mortal  an  averfion  to 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy  ;  where 
pope  Eugeniiis  IV.  honoured  him  witii  the  purple  in 
1439.  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Rome,  and  would  have 
been  raifed  to  the  Papal  chair,  if  cardinal  Alain  had 
not  oppofed  it,  as  injurious  to  the  Latin  church,  to 
choofc  a  Greek  however  illuftrious.  He  was  employ- 
ed in  fevcral  cmbaiTies,  but  that  to  France  proved  fatal 
to  him.  When  legate  at  this  court,  he  happened  10 
vifit  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  before  he  faw  Louis  XI. 
which  fo  difconcertcd  the  capricious  haughty  monarch, 
as  to  occafion  him  a  very  ungracious  reception.  Nay, 
the  king  even  took  the  cardinal  legate  by  his  mofl 
magnificent  beard,  faying  in  his  fine  Latin,  Barbara 
Graca  genus  retiiient  quod  kabsre  falebaist  :  and  this 
affront  fo  chagrined  the  cardinal,  as  to  occafion  his 
death  at  Ravenna  upon  his  return  in  1472.  This  at 
Icaft  is  what  Matthicu  relates  in  his  Hiiloryof  Louis 
XI.  Beffarion  loved  the  literati,  and  proteJled  them. 
Argyropiliis,  Theodore  of  Gaza,  Poggius,  Laurtntins 
Valla,  &c.  formed  in  bis  houfc  a  kind  of  academy.  His 
library  was  large  and  curious  ;  and  ihe  fcnatc  of  Ve- 
nice, to  whom  he  gave  it,  prefcrve  it  to  this  day  with 
attention  and  regard.  He  left  fome  works,  which  rank 
among  ihofe  that  helped  to  revive  letters  ;  ^s,DsJii:Jio 
DiBrina  Platoniciry  &c.  Tranflations  of  fomc  Pieces 
ofAriftotle.     Orations,  Epiftles,  ire. 

BESSICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftria  of  Thrace  towards 
mount  Hasmus  to  the  (outh  of  the  Hcbrus.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people  noted  for 
their  robberies.  Their  chief  city  Ufcudama  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  /Irlrianople.  They  lived  under 
their  own  kings  till  the  confulate  of  M.  Liciuius  Lu- 
cnllus  and  C.  Caflius  Varus  ;  when  the  conful  Lucullus 
invaded  their  country,  and  having  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  them,  took  their  metropolis,  and  fubjeifted 
the  whole  nation  to  the  Roman  laws.  The  Romans, 
notwithllanding  ihey  had  fubdued  them  by  force  of 
arms,  ftill  fuffered  them  to  live  under  their  own  kings; 
for  Pifo,  while  he  governed  Macedon  in  quality  of  pro- 
conful,  having  trcacheroully  fcized  Rabocentus,  whom 
Suetonius  calls  prince  0/  the  Bcfi,  caufed  him  to  be 
publicly  beheaded.     This  affront  fo  exafperatcd  the 
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whole  nation  that  they  revolted  ;  but  were  overthrown  2tffi» 
in  a  great  battle  by  Odavius  the  father  of  Auguflus.  II 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  they  attempted  anew  .  ^"^^- 
to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were  again  defeated  by  the 
famous  M.  Brutus.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus  one  Vo- 
logefus,  a  native  of  the  country,  and  priell  of  Bacchus, 
having,  under  pretence  of  religion,  drawn  together 
great  crowds  of  people,  made  himfclf  mafter  of  the 
whole  country  ;  and  entering  the  Cherfonefus,  com- 
mitted there  the  mod  dreadful  ravages.  He  was  at 
lart,  however,  overcome  by  L.  Pifo  ;  who  obliged  the 
favage  inhabitants  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fubmit 
to  fuch  conditions  as  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon 
them.  From  this  time  the  Befli  continued  fubject  to 
the  Romans  without  attempting  any  more  torcgain  their 
liberty. 

BESSIS.     SeeBES. 

BESTAIL,  or  Bestial,  in  ancient  flatutes,  all 
kinds  of  beails  or  caule,  efpecially  thofc  purveyed  for 
the  king's  provifion. 

BESTIARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fuch  as  fought 
againit  beails,  or  thoie  who  were  expofed  to  them  by 
fentcncc  of  the  law.  There  were  four  kinds  of  belli- 
arii :  the  iirft  were  thofe  who  made  a  trade  of  it,  and 
fought  for  money  ;  the  fecond  were  fuch  young  men  as, 
to  fliow  their  llrength  and  dexterity  in  managing  their 
arms,  fought  againll  hearts  ;  the  third  kind  was,  where 
fevcral  belUarii  were  let  loofe  at  once,  well  armed, 
againft  a  number  of  bcafts  ;  and  the  fourth  kind  were 
thofe  condemned  to  the  bcafts,  confifting  cither  of  ene- 
mies taken  prifoners  in  war,  or  as  being  ilavts,  and 
guilty  of  fome  enormous  crime  ;  thofe  were  all  expofed 
naked,  and  without  defence. 

BESTRICIA,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  remarkable 
for  the  gold  mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  E.  Long.  2;. 
5.  N.  Lat.  48.  o. 

BETA,  the  Beet;  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  ihc 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  I2ih  order,  Holora- 
cex.  The  calyx  has  tour  leaves  ;  there  is  no  corolla, 
the  feeds  arc  kidney-lliaped,  and  fituated  within  the 
bafc  of  the  calyx. 

Species,  i.  The  maritima,  or  fea-beet,  grows  na- 
turally by  the  fea-fide,  and  in  fait  marflies,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  as  alfo  on  the  Bafs  ifland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  It  has  been  fiippofed 
by  many  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  white 
beet ;  but  Mr  Miller  affurcs  us  he  has  been  unable  10 
make  any  variation  in  them  by  culture.  2.  The  lior- 
tenfis,  or  common  white  beet,  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  its  leaves  which  are  frequently  ufed  in 
foups.  The  root  of  this  foj  t  feldom  grows  larger  than 
a  man's  thumb  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  long,  and  have  nar- 
row leaves  placed  between  the  flowers.  The  lower 
leaves  of  the  plant  arc  thick  and  fucculent,  and  their 
footflalks  broad.  The  varieties  of  this  are,  the  white 
beet,  the  green  beer,  and  the  Swifs  or  chard  beet. 
Thcfe  will  vary  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  have 
never  been  found  to  change  to  the  firll  or  third  fort. 
3.  The  vulgaris,  or  red  beet,  with  a  pyramids  root, 
hath  large,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  which  sre  for  the 
moft  part  of  a  dark-green  or  purple  colour.  The  roots 
of  this  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  lar- 
ger thefc  roots  grow,  the  tenderer  ihey  are,  and  the 
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Beta      deeper  their  colour,  the  more  they  are  e/teemed 
!l      .  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  common  red   beet,  the 
getelfagwi.  turnip-rooted  beet,  and  the  green  leaved  red  beet.    4. 
The  cicla,  or  root  of  fcarcity ;  for  which  fee  Agri- 
culture, n°  52. 

Culture,  The  common  white  beet  is  commonly 
fown  by  itfelf  in  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  an 
open  fpot  of  gronnd,  not  too  moift.  When  the  plants 
have  put  out  four  leaves,  the  ground  Ihoiild  be  hoed 
as  is  praftifed  for  carrots,  carefully  cutting  up  all  the 
weeds,  and  alfo  the  plants  where  they  are  too  near  each 
other,  leaving  them  at  leaft  fix  inches  afunder.  In 
three  weeks  or  a  month's  time  the  ground  fliould  be 
hoed  a  fecond  time  to  cut  up  the  weeds  and  thin  the 
plants  to  a  greater  diftance,  for  by  this  time  they  will 
be  out  of  danger ;  fo  lliould  not  be  left  nearer  than 
eight  or  nine  inches,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  leaves  ;  and  if  it  is  of  the  Swifskind,  witli  broad 
leaves,  the  plants  mult  not  be  near.-r  than  a  foot.  In 
fix  weeks  after,  the  ground  fliould  be  hoed  over  a  third 
time,  which  if  properly  done  will  deftroy  all  the  weeds. 
After  this  the  plant  will  fpread  and  prevent  the  weeds 
from  growing,  therefore  will  want  but  little  cleaning 
for  a  confiderable  time,  and  the  leaves  will  foon  be  fit 
for  ufe.  The  outer  larger  leaves  fliould  be  firfl  gathered, 
leaving  the  fmaller  inner  ones  to  grow  large  ;  by  which 
method  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  will  fupply  a  moderate  fa- 
mily for  a  whole  year,  provided  the  plants  arc  not  allowed 
to  run  to  feed,  forin  that  cafe  they  will  not  be  good. 

The  red  beet  is  frequently  fown  with  onions,  car- 
rots, or  parfnips  ;  but  if  thefe  are  not  to  be  foon  re- 
moved, the  beets  ought  to  be  fown  by  themfelves. 
This  fort  requires  a  deep  light  foil ;  the  feeds  fliould 
be  fown  in  March,  and  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  fort:  but  the  plants  fliould  not 
be  left  nearer  than  a  foot  diftance,  or  in  a  good  land 
a  foot  and  a  half ;  for  the  leaves  will  cover  the  ground 
at  that  diftance.  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
autumn,  and  continue  good  all  winter  ;  but  in  the 
fpring,  when  they  begin  to  flioot,  they  will  be  hard  and 
Itringy. 

Medicinal  and  other  ufes,  Decoftions  of  beets  gen- 
tly loofen  the  belly  ;  hence  they  have  been  ranked  a- 
mong  the  emollient  herbs  :  the  plants  remaining  after 
the  boiling  are  fuppofed  to  have  rather  a  contrary  ef- 
fedt.  They  afford  little  nourifliment,  and  are  faid  by 
fome  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  llomach.  The  juice  ex- 
prelfed  from  the  roots  is  a  powerful  errhinc.  The 
root  of  the  red  beet  is  fomctimes  ufed  to  improve  the 
colour  of  claret  ;  and  Mr  MargrafF  found  that  good 
fugar  might  be  produced  from  the  roots  of  the  white 
kind  by  the  methods  praiflifed  abroad  for  procuring  it 
from  the  fugar  cane.  By  fome  it  is  recommended  to 
cultivate  the  white  beet  in  large  quantities  as  food  for 
cattle.     See  Agriculture,  n°5T. 

BETANZOS,  a  town  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  featcd  on 
the  Mandeo,  and  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in  W.  Long.  7.  50. 
N.  Lat.  43.  21. 

BETEL,  or  Betle,  in  botany,  an  Indian  plant 
(a  fpecies  of  Piper),  of  great  ufe  and  ellccm  in  the 
eaft,  where  it  makes  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce. 
See  Piper. 

BETELFAGUI,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
famous  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  coffee  bought  and  fold 
there ;  being  the  mart  where  the  country  people  bring 
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The     their  coiFee  to  fell ;  and  where  the  Europeans  come,  or  Bethatam 
fend  their  fadors  or  brokers,  to  purchafe  it.     E.Long. 
SI-  20.  N.  Lat.  15.  40. 

BETHABARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  term  denoting  a  " 
pujfage ;  and  therefore  by  many  referred  to  the  paf- 
fage  at  Jericho,  where  the  Ifraelites  paffed  over  dry- 
fliod;  by  Lightfoot,  to  the  paflage  at  Scythopolis;  but 
Cellarius  refers  it  to  the  mid-way  between  both;  be- 
caufe  there  were  doubtlefs  feveral  pafTages  or  fords  on 
the  Jordan.  Here  John  is  faid  to  have  baptized  on  the 
other  fide  Jordan,   (Evangelilts). 

BETHAGLO,  or  Beth-hagla  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jofliua  xvii.  21.).  In 
Jerome's  time  there  was  a  village  called  j4gla,  ten  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  towards  Gaza,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
Bethagla. 

BETHANY  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Olivet,  on  the  eafl  fide,  about  two  miles  to  the 
ealt  of  Jerufalem,  (John,  Jerome)  ;  where  Lazarus 
dwelt  and  was  raifcd  from  the  dead  ;  and  where  hap- 
pened the  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour. 

BETHARAMPHTHA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Galilee,  (Ptolemy)  ;  of  thePeraea,  (Jofephus) ;  which 
being  walled  round  by  Herod  Antipas,  was  called  Ju- 
lius, after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus,  and  confort 
of  Tiberius :  it  flood  to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Gene- 
fareth,  at  the  influx  of  the  Jordan  into  that  lake  ;  and 
here  Dr  Well's  places  Bcthlaida. 

BETHARAN  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Peraea, 
or  on  the  other  fide  Jordan.  Said  to  be  called  Livias, 
or  Libias,  in  the  Greek  manner,  by  Herod  in  honour 
of  Li  via,  (Eufebius,  Jerome) ;  and  of  the  fame  lati- 
tude almoft  with  Jcrulalem,  (Ptolemy)  ;  called  Juliashy 
Jofephus,  who  always  calls  the  Livia  of  Auguftus  lia. 

BETHAVEN  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  a  name  given  Bethel  by  Hofea,  after  the 
cftabliflimcnt  of  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  there  :  mean- 
ing it  to  have  become  the  houfc  of  iniquity,  from  being 
the  houfe  of  God  ;  but  Bethaven  was  a  diftindt  town 
(Jofliua  vii.  2.)  to  the  fouth-ealt  of  Bethel. 

BETHEL  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Samaria,  on  the 
borders  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  anciently  called  Luz, 
(Mofes)  ;  but  they  feem  to  be  diflinguiflied,  (Jofliua 
xvi.  2.).  They  were,  however,  contiguous  places. 
Bethel  was  properly  the  place  of  Jacob's  vifion  ;  and 
Luz,  or  Lus,  an  adjoining  town,  aftervi^ards  called 
Bethel,  the  former  name  being  loft  in  that  of  Bethel. 
It  was  twelve  miles  to  the  north -eafl  of  Jerufalem, 
(Jerome)  ;  and  called  Bethaven,  (Hofea). 

BETHESDA,  (called  in  the  Greek,  xox<;^e>,8p« 
TfoSariKi,,  and  thence  in  the  Vulgate,  Pifcina  Probati- 
ca,  bccaufc,  according  to  fome,  the  flieep  were  waflied 
in  it,  which  were  appointed  for  facrifices),  was  the 
Hebrew  name  for  a  pool  or  public  bath,  which  had 
five  porticos,  piazzas,  or  covered  walks  around  it. 
This  bath,  for  its  fingular  ufefulnefs,  was  called  Beth- 
efda,  mDH  n'3,  Beth  Chtzda,  or  the  houfe  of  Mercy ,  be- 
caufe,  as  Pool,  in  his  Annotations,  obferves  the  croft- 
ing of  baihs  was  an  aft  of  great  kindncfs  to  the  com- 
mon people,  whofe  indifpofitions  in  hot  countries  re- 
quired frequent  bathing.  However,  fome  will  have 
the  word  Btthefda  to  be  rniTS  n'3j  or  iht  fi9ik-houfe,  or 
drain,  becaufe  the  waters  which  came  from  the  temple, 
and  the  place  where  the  vidlims  were  waflicd,  flowed 
thither.     From  the  Greek  word  aoM/^fuflfa  being  ufed 
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Bethefli.  Wy.Jofeplius  [Antiq.  xv.  :?.)  lo  denote  tlie  liitlis  :u  Je- 

' V ■  richo,    Dr    Mackiiight,  in  Irs  Harmony  of"  the  Gof- 

pels,  concludes  that  ihcir  opinion  Ceems  to  be  without 
a  proper  foundation  who  affirm,  that  this  pool  I'crved 
for  walhing  the  (heep  dcfigncd  forfacritict  before  they 
were  driven  into  the  temple,  and  for  waihing  ihe  en- 
trails of  the  beafts  facrificcd  there  :  befiJes,  he  thinks 
it  inconfiilcnt  with  the  Jitnation  of  Bethcfda,  mar  th; 
Jlfief-gati  (or  market,  as  our  fJnglilh  tranllators  have 
rendered  :he  GreckiT/Tn  rrfiCanxn  xo>.f.!/f«9fa,  tlioiigh 
fome  copies  have  it,  E»  m,  &c.)  in  the  (oiuh-call  wall 
of  the  city  ;  or,  according  to  the  compilers  of  the  U- 
niverfal  Hillory,  in  that  wliich  was  on  the  north  eaft, 
X  great  way  from  the  temple.  However  this  muy  be, 
we  arc  told  (John  v.  2,  3,  &c.)  that  in  the  porticoes  of 
this  bath,  at  the  time  of  a  certain  fcaft  (which  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  been  the  palfovcr),  there  lay  a 
mnliitadc  of  impotent  folk,  fnch  as  the  blind,  h.ilt,  and 
■withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water  :  for  an 
angel  went  down  at  a  certain  fcal'on  into  the  pool,  and 
troubled  the  water  ;  that  is,  moved  it  in  a  fenfible  man- 
ner. Whofoever  then  firft,  after  the  troubling  of  the 
water,  fteppcd  into  it,  was  made  whole  of  whatever 
dilcafc  he  had.  Some  writers  conline  the  miracle  of 
the  pool  of  BcthefJa  to  the  feafon  of  this  particular 
feaft  mentioned  in  vcrfc  i.  of  this  chapter,  bccanfe  they 
undcrftand  xarra  x«/fCT,  ^7  lit/iej  (verfe  4.),  which  our 
tranllators  render,  a  certain /ea/on,  meim  al  t/jat/ea- 
fofi  i  that  is,  the  feafon  mentioned  verfe  i.  ;  and  lince 
the  cvangelift  does  not  fay  that  the  water  of  Bethcfda 
had  this  fanative  quality  at  any  other  feaft,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  fuppofition  fecins  moft  convenient. 
Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  (liow  that  Ezekiel's  (xlvii.) 
vifion  of  waters  ifTuing  out  of  the  fanifluary  was  about 
to  be  fulfilled,  of  which  waters  it  is  faid,  (ib.  verfe  9.) 
"  they  iTiall  be  healed,  and  every  thing  fliall  live  whi- 
ther the  river  cometh."  But  it  muft  beobferved,  that 
the  fourth  verfe  of  this  chapter  of  St  John  is  not  in 
the  Cambridge  MSS.  which  formerly  was  Beza's,  nor 
in  one  or  two  more  of  great  authority.  See  Dr  Mill's 
judgment  of  it  in  that  part  of  his  Prolngomefia  to  whicii 
he  refers  the  reader  in  his  note  on  the  text.  But 
though  it  fliould  be  rejcflcd,  the  difficulty  for  which 
fome  would  have  it  cancelled,  Dr  Macknightobferves, 
remains  ftill  :  becaule  the  fcventh  verfe  implies  that 
cures  were  performed  in  this  pool,  and  that  only  one 
at  a  time  was  cured,  and  confequently  that  thefe  cures 
were  miraculous.  If  fo,  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive  that  an 
angel  moved  the  water,  and  gave  it  its  healing  quality, 
as  to  fancy  thofe  cures  were  performed  miraciiloully  any 
otlier  way.  Grotius  thinks,  that  the  angel  is  faid  to 
have  dcfcended,  not  bccaufc  he  was  ever  I'ccn  10  do  fo, 
but  bccaufe  the  Jews  were  pcrfuaded  that  God  brought 
fuch  things  to  pafs  by  the  miniflration  of  angels  ;  fo 
that  from  that  violent  motion  of  the  water,  and  the  cure 
following  it,  the  prefcncc  of  an  angel  was  with  reafon 
fuppofed.  Dr  Hammond  fuppofes,  that  tiie  waters  be- 
came medicinal  by  being  impregnated  with  a  healing 
warmth  from  the  blood  and  entrails  of  the  facrificed 
bcafts  that  were  waflied  there  ;  and  tliat  the  myh).(Q^, 
angel,  or  mc[fcnger,  in  the  text  is  not  to  be  undcrllood  of 
thofe  celcllial  beings  that  are  ufually  diftinguilhed  by 
that  name,  but  only  of  a  common  meflcnger,  viz,  an 
officer  or  fervant  of  the  prieft,  who  at  a  proper  feafon 
was  fent  by  him  to  llir  the  pool. 
Vol.  III. 


BETHLEHEM,  a  town  of  Paleflinc,  famous  for  Betlilchem. 
the  birih  of  JiTus  Chrift.  It  was  once  a  flourifliing  '  " 
town,  but  is  now  only  a  poor  village.  It  is  ("itujted 
two  leagues  fonih-eaft  of  Jcrul'alcm,  on  an  eminence, 
in  a  country  full  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  might  be  ren- 
dered \cry  agreeable.  The  foil  is  the  bed  in  all  thefe 
dillritfls  :  fruits,  vines,  olives,  and  I'efamum  fucceed 
here  txireniely  well;  but  cultivation  is  wanting.  Tliey 
reckon  about  600  men  in  this  villige  capable  of  bear- 
ing .irms  upon  occallon  ;  and  this  often  occurs,  fume- 
times  to  refift  the  Pacha,  fometimes  to  make  war  with 
the  adjoining  villages,  and  fomeiinies  in  conf(qutncc 
of  intefUne  difTentions.  Of  thefe  6co  men,  about  ico 
are  Latin  Chriftians,  who  have  a  vicar  dependent  on 
the  great  convent  of  Jerufalem.  t'ormcrly  their  whole 
trade  conliftcd  in  the  manufadure  of  beads  ;  but  the 
reverend  fathers  not  being  able  10  find  a  fale  for  all 
they  could  furnifli,  they  have  rcfuned  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands.  They  make  a  white  wine,  which  juf- 
tifies  the  former  celebrity  of  the  wines  of  Judta,  but 
it  has  the  bad  property  of  being  very  heady.  The 
necefTity  of  uniting  for  their  common  defence  prevails 
over  their  religious  differences,  and  makes  the  Chi  iltians 
live  here  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  Mahcmetans, 
their  fellow-citizens.  Both  are  of  the  party  T"a;Atf/.'/, 
which,  in  oppofition  to  that  called  Kaiji,  divides  all 
Paleftine  into  two  faftions,  perpetually  at  variance. 
The  courage  of  thefe  peafants,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently tried,  has  rendered  ihcm  formidable  through 
all  that  country.  Here  is  a  church  built  by  St  He- 
lena, in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  which  is  very  large  ;  and 
from  its  top  may  be  feen  all  the  country  round  about. 
The  roof  is  lofty,  flat,  and  compofed  of  cedar  on  the 
infide.  and  leaded  without.  Both  fides  of  the  nave 
are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  marble  pillars,  each  made 
of  one  piece,  and  eleven  in  a  row,  infomuch  that  they 
make  as  it  were  five  naves,  feparatcd  from  each  other 
by  thefe  rows  of  pillars,  in  each  of  which  is  the  pic- 
ture of  fome  f-iint.  On  the  wall  over  the  pillars  there 
is  a  very  beautiful  Mofaic  work,  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  walls  were  formerly  overlaid  with  fine  marble, 
but  the  Turks  have  taken  it  to  adorn  their  mofquts. 
The  three  upper  ends  of  ihc  crofs  terminate  in  three 
fcmicirclcs,  having  in  each  an  altar.  Over  the  chan- 
cel there  is  a  ftately  cupola,  covered  wiih  lead  on  the 
ouifide,  and  within  adorned  with  Mofitic  work.  Clofc 
to  the  church  is  the  monaftery  of  die  Francifcaiis  j 
which  is  large  but  indiftcreiitly  biult.  The  gardens 
are  defended  with  flrong  walls,  and  at  the  north-weft 
of  them  flands  a  tower  now  almoft  in  ruins.  Their 
chapel  is  better  taken  cire  of.  Through  this  there  is 
a  pallagc  to  a  fquare  cave,  where  ihey  fay  the  inno- 
cents were  buried.  Bc)'ond  this  ilicrc  are  pndiiges  to 
the  tombs  of  St  Jerom,  St  Paula,  Eliocliium,  and 
Eufcbius  of  Cremona.  Beyond  thefe  there  is  a  grot 
or  cell,  which  they  fay  was  the  lodging-place  of  St 
Jerom  when  he  tranflaied  the  Bible.  Another  en- 
trance leads  to  a  vault  or  chapel,  12  feet  wide  and  t,o 
long,  whofe- floor  is  paved,  and  lidcs  lined  wiih  white 
marble,  and  the  roof  is  adorned  with  Mofaic  work, 
now  much  decayed.  At  the  end  of  ihis  there  is  an 
arched  concavity,  with  an  altar,  over  \\  hich  is  a  ]  ic- 
tnre  of  the  nativity,  and  midcr  it  a  vault,  ibe  middle  of 
which  is  a  ftar  made  with  floncs  of  various  colours,  10 
mark  the  place  where  they  fay  our  Saviour  was  born  ; 
C  c  and 
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Bsthkhem  and  near  this  is  the  manger  where  they  pretend  he  was 
laid  ;  it  is  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  now  flagged  with 
white  marble. 

Bethlehem,  in  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  is  a 
fmall  town  of  about  60  houfes,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Lehigh  or  Wefl-branch  of  Delaware,  53  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia,  in  Lat.  40.  37.  It  was  begun 
and  is  fettled  by  a  number  of  the  evangelical  United 
Brethren,  vulgarly  called  Moravians.  Thefe,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  birth  place  of  Chrifl,  called  this  their  firft 
and  chief  fcttlement  in  America,  Bethlehem. 

It  has  apleafant  and  heahhy  fauation,  and  niofllygood 
{lately  houfes  of  hammered  flone,  and  fine  mill-works 
on  a  creek  called  Manakss.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
who  travel  for  their  health  or  pleafure,  commonly  vifit 
it,  to  fee  the  fingtilar  inftitution  of  this  religious  fociety 
and  their  curiofities.  There  is  a  water-work  of  a  fim- 
ple  conflruftion  on  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whereon  the 
town  Hands,  which  forces  the  water  of  a  fpring  above 
100  feet  high  for  the  iife  of  the  inhabitants,  into  the  town 
and  feveral  public  buildings.  On  the  river  Lehigh,  is 
a  ferry,  where  the  flat,  carrying  a  team  with  lix  horfes, 
works  itfelf  by  a  rope,  and  the  current  of  the  Ilream, 
forwards  and  backwards  acrofs  the  river. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  the  inhabitants 
were  5J0  in  number. 

Bethlehem,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Brabant,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  2. 

BETHLEHEMITES,  or  Bethlemites,  in 
Church  Hiflory,  a  fort  of  monks  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1257,  habited  like  the  Dominicans, 
except  that,  on  their  breafi:,  ihey  wore  a  flar  with  five 
rays,  in  memory  of  the  fi:ar  or  comet  which  appeared 
over  Bethlehem  at  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  They 
were  celled  at  Cambridge,  and  had  only  one  houfe  in 
England. 

There  isalfoan  order  of  Bethlehemitesfl:illfubfifling 
in  Peru,  who  have  convents  at  Lima  ;  one  called  ot 
the  incurables,  the  other  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Car- 
mel.  Thefe  Betlilehemites  came  originally  from  tlie 
city  of  Guatimala  in  IMexico,  where  they  were  inflitu- 
ted  by  the  venerable  Peter  Jofeph  of  Betaneur,  for  the 
fervice  of  the  poor.  Innocent  XI.  in  1687,  approved 
the  inflitute.  They  havealreadynineconvenis  inPeru. 
The  BethleheiTiites,  though  outwardly  of  great  fim- 
plicity,  pafs  for  the  mofl;  reiined  politicians  ;  iufomuch 
as  to  be  called  the  quintellence  of  the  Carmelites  and 
Jefiiits.  They  are  all  fryars.  For  their  almoner  they 
choofe  a  fecular  prieft,  whom  they  hire,  and  who  has 
no  vote  in  the  chapter, 

BETHORON,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Samaria  ; 
Upper  and  Nether,  and  both  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
built  by  Shera  grand  daughter  of  Ephraim,  i  Chron. 
viii.  24.  both  which  were  reftored  by  Solomon,  after 
falling  to  decay,  i  Kings  ix.  17.  and  2  Chron.  viii.  5. 
Their  diflance  was  alinoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  Upper  being  in  the  north,  the 
Nether  in  the  fouth,  of  that  tribe,  Jofhna  xvi.  We 
know  more  of  the  Nether  than  of  the  Upper  :  it  was 
fituateona  mountain,  and  therefore  Jofcphus  and  Jerome 
mention  going  up  or  afcendiiig  ;  and  it  flood  on  the 
public  road  to  Lydda  and  Csefarea,  diftant  an  hun- 
dred fladia,  or  twelve  miles  from  Jtrufalem  :  and  on 


BETH-PEOR,    (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Rcu-  Eeth-pe<» 
bcnites,  on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  at  mount  Foger,  o-         II 
ver  againfl  Jericho,  fix   miles   above   Livias.     It  had   K^thune. 
a  temple  facred  to  the  idol  Baal-Peor,  Numbers  xxv.  3. 
called  Beel-Phegor  by  the  Vulgate,  interpreted  Pria- 
pus  by  Jerome. 

BETHPHAGE,  (anc.  geog.)  a  place  at  the  weft; 
defcent  or  declivity  of  mount  Olivet,  Matthew  xxi.  i. 
From  which  it  may  be  gathered,  that  the  whole  of  that 
declivity,  with  a  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  extreme 
fcirts  of  the  city,  went  under  the  common  name  of 
Beihpbage. 

BETHSAIDA.     See  Beth  aramphtha. 

BETHSAN,  or  Bethsean,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town 
of  Samaria,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manafleh,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee,  about  half  a  league  from  Jordan,  on 
this  fide,  having  half  of  its  territory  in  the  Feraea  :  it 
was  afterwards  called  Scythopolis :  it  was  diflant  from 
Tiberias,  fituate  on  the  lake  Genefareth,  120  fladia, 
or  I J  miles,  to  the  fouth;  and  from  Jcrufalem  to  the 
north,  600  lladia,  or  75  miles.  As  to  the  origin  of 
the  appellation  Scythopolis,  there  fcarce  appears  any 
thing  in  hiflory  that  has  a  relation  to  it,  but  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians,  in  the  time  of  the  Medes,  when 
they  over-ran  all  Afia.  It  was  the  greateft  city  of  all 
the  Decapolis,  (Jofephus.)  It  is  called  Baefon  by 
Stepbanus. 

BETHUNE  (Maximilian  dc),Duke  of  Sully,  grand 
mafter  of  the  artillery,  and  marlhal  of  France,  fove- 
reign  prince  of  Enrichemont  and  Bois-Bell,  Marquis 
of  Rofny,  and  one  of  the  abled  and  mofl  uprigln  nii- 
niilers  France  everhad,  was  dcfcended  from  an  illuflri- 
ous  houfe,  and  was  born  in  1560.  He  entered  very 
young  into  the  fervice  of  Henry  of  Bourbon  then  king 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  w-as 
juft  feven  years  his  elder.  He  was  bred  in  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  continued  in  the  prof'eflion  of  it  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  though  from  political  motives  he 
advifed  his  mafler  to  abjure  it,  as  the  only  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  miferies  of  France.  After  Hen- 
ry had  gained  poflcfhon  of  the  kingdom.  Sully  ptr- 
formcd  all  the  duties  of  a  great  and  good  miniller, 
while  his  mafler  exercifed  all  the  ofRces  of  a  great  and 
good  king.  He  had  been  at  the  battles  of  Coutras, 
Arques,  and  Ivry  ;  at  the  fieges  of  Paris,  Noyon, 
Rouen,  and  Laon  ;  and  fignalized  himfelf  on  e\ery 
important  occafion.  In  1597  he  was  made  chief  over- 
feer  of  the  highways  of  Frjiuce  ;  and  the  following  year 
was  raifcd  to  the  pofl  of  fuperiniendant  of  the  finances. 
Though  he  was  then  but  40  years  of  age,  and  had  hi- 
therto fignalized  himfelf  only  in  the  army,  he  put  the 
king's  finances  in  fuch  order,  that  he  paid  iiis  debts, 
which  amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  and 
laid  up  great  funis  in  the  king's  trcafury.  In  1601 
he  was  made  grand-mafler  of  the  artillery,  the  next 
year  governor  of  the  Baflile,  and  afterwards  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  fortifications.  He  was  then  feiit  into 
England  as  embalfador  extraordinary  ;  and  bad,  at  his 
return,  the  government  of  Poi(flou.  At  lafi  Henry  IV. 
in  1606,  ere<5led  in  his  favour  the  ttrriiory  of  Sidly  on 
the  Loire  into  a  duchy  and  peerage,  and  made  him 
grand-mafler  of  the  ports  and  havens.  After  the  mur- 
der of  that  great  prince  in  1610,  the  Duke  of  Sully, 
who  had  fervedhim  with  ilie  greateO  Zealand  fidelity. 


account  of  this  vicinity,  fome  allot  it  to  the  tribe  of    was  obliged  to  retire  to  one  of  his  houfes,  where  he  en- 
Benjamin,  joyed  a  private  life;  but  in  1634  he  was  made  marllial 
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Bcthnne   of  France,  upon  which  he  rcfigned  the  port  of  grand- 
II         maftcr  of  the  artillery.     He   died  in  his  caftle  of  Vil- 
Betonica.   leboa  on  the  2ift  of  December  1641,  at  82  years  of 
^       "       '  age.     His   Memoirs  are  ranked  among  the  befl  books 
of  French  hiftory  :  they  contain  a  mofl  particular  ac- 
count of  whatever  parted   from   the  peace  of  1570   to 
the   death  of  Henry  IV.   in  i6io  :  and  acquire  addi- 
tional value  from  the  many  curious  perfonil  anecdotes 
preferved  in  them.     They  were  tranllatcd  into  Engliih 
by  Mrs  Lennox  in  I757- 

Bethune,  a  town  of  France,  in  Artois,  containing 
upwards  of  jooo  inhabitants.  There  is  an  entrance 
into  this  city  through  four  gates,  and  it  is  furroundcd 
with  walls  and  fortified.  The  city  and  the  cafllc  taken 
together  arc  of  a  triangular  figure,  but  the  caftle  itfelf 
is  a  very  irregular  building.  The  houfes  are  very  in- 
different, and  the  ftrcets  ill  pived  ;  however,  there  is 
a  large  handfome  fquare,  and  feveral  churches.  In  the 
marlhy  lands  near  the  city  there  are  fcvcral  canals  cut 
for  the  conveniency  of  whitening  linen.  It  is  feated 
on  a  rock  by  the  river  Belfc.  K.  Long.  2.  48.  N. 
Lat.  jO.  32. 

BETIS,  a  governor  of  Gaza  under  Darius,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  loyalty  ;  he  defended  a  place  of  con- 
fequencc  with  a  few  men  againft  Alexander,  who  was 
there  fliot  through  the  Ihoulder.  Betis  thinking  him 
Hain,  returned  triumphantly  to  the  city;  but  in  a  fe- 
cond  aflault  he  was  wounded  and  brought  to  Alexander, 
who  cruelly  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

BETLEY,  a  town  of  Staffordlliire  in  England. 
It  is  feaicd  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  next  to 
Chcfliire,  in  a  barren  fandy  foil.  W.  Long.  2.  15. 
N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

BETLIS,  a  ftrong  town  of  Armenia  or  Turcomania 
belonging'  to  a  bey  or  prince  of  the  country,  who  is 
very  powerful,  and  is  fubjeft  to  neither  the  grand  fig- 
nior  nor  king  of  Perfia.  It  lies  on  the  road  from  Tau- 
ris  to  Aleppo,  and  the  prince  can  ftop  caravans  when- 
ever he  pleafes  ;  for  the  paffage  between  the  mountains 
is  fo  narrow,  that  ten  men  can  defend  it  againft  1000. 
The  town  is  feated  between  two  mountains  about  a  can- 
non-(hot  from  cacli  other,  and  the  caftle  is  on  an  emi- 
nence exactly  in  the  middle.  This  eminence  is  in  the 
(hape  cf  a  fugar-loaf  :  arid  is  fo  fteep  on  all  fides,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  get  np  but  by  winding  round  about 
it.  The  people  in  and  about  the  town  are  fliepherds, 
but  arc  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  the  command  of  their 
prince.     E.  Long.  42.  40.  N.  37.  20. 

BETON,  a  name  given  by  the  French  enginceis  to 
a  kind  of  mortar,  which  they  ufc  in  raifing  the  foun- 
dations of  mafonary  under  water.  It  confifts  of  twelve 
parts  of  pozzolans  or  Dutch  tarrafs,  fix  of  good  fand, 
nine  of  unllakcd  lime,  thirteen  of  ftone  fpliniers  about 
the  Cue  of  an  egg,  and  three  of  tile-duft  or  cinders, 
or  fcalcs  of  iron  out  of  a  forge  ;  this  being  well  work- 
ed together,  is  left  to  ftand  for  about  24  hours,  or  till 
it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  feparaied  without  a  pick- 
axe. 

BETONICA,  Betonv  :  A  genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpcrmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  metliod  ranking  under  the 
42d  order,  vertkillat^.  The  calyx  is  awncd  ;  the  up- 
per lip  of  the  corolla  is  afccnding  and  flattiih ;  and 
the  tube  is  cylindric. 

Specits,  &c.     Of  this  genus  botanical  writers  enu- 
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mcrate  the  following  fpecies.  i.  The  officinalis,  purple  Bctomca 
or  wood  betony.  2.  The  danica,  or  greater  Danilh  _^  li 
betony.  3.  The  alpina,  or  leaft  Alpine  betony.  4.  The  -^^ttcrton.^ 
oricntalis,  or  eaftcrn  betony,  with  very  long  narrow 
leaves,  and  a  thick  fpike  of  ftowers.  5.  The  incana, 
or  hoary  Italian  betony,  with  a  flefli-coloured  flower. 
Of  thefe  the  firft  fpecies  only  deferves  notice.  It  is  a 
low  plant  growing  in  woods  and  fliady  places  where 
it  is  found  in  abundance  ;  the  flowers  come  forth 
in  June  and  July,  of  a  purplifli  colour,  and  ftand 
in  Ipikcs  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  roughifli,  fomewhac  bit- 
teridi  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  very  weak  aromatic 
flavour.  This  herb  has  been  long  a  favourite  among 
writers  on  the  materia  mcJica,  who  have  not  failed  to 
attribute  to  it  abundance  of  good  qualities.  Experience, 
however,  docs  not  difcover  any  other  virtue  in  bttony 
than  that  of  a  mild  corroborant  :  as  fuch,  an  infufion 
or  light  dccoftion  of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea  ;  or  a  fa- 
turatcd  tintture  in  rcitified  fpirits  given  in  fuitablc 
dofts,  in  laxity  or  debiliiy  of  the  vifcera,  and  difeafes 
proceeding  from  thence.  The  powder  of  the  leaves 
luuffed  up  the  nofc  provokes  fneezing  ;  and  hence  be- 
tony is  fomctimes  made  an  ingredient  in  flernutatory 
powders  :  this  effeft  docs  not  fecm  to  be  owing,  as  is 
generally  fuppofcd,  to  any  peculiar  ftimulating  virtues 
in  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs  with  which  the 
leaves  are  covered.  The  roots  of  this  plant  differ  greatly 
in  their  quality  from  the  other  parts  :  their  tafte  is 
very  bitter  and  naufeous  ;  taken  in  a  fmall  dofe,  they 
vomit  and  purge  violently,  and  are  fiippofed  to  have 
fomcwhat  in  common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore. 
According  to  Simon  Paulli  and  Bartholinus,  this  plant 
afFefts  thofe  who  gather  any  confiderable  quantity  of 
it  with  a  diforder  rcftmbrmg  drunkennefs.  Its  leaves 
are  fometimes  fniokcd  like  tobacco. 

BuTONicA  Aquatka.     See  Scrophularia. 

Beto.mca  Vaali.     See  Veronica. 

BETONY.     See  Betonica. 

BETROTHMENT,  a  mutual  promife  or  compaft 
between  two  parties  for  a  future  marriage.  The 
word  imports  as  inucii  as  giving  one's  troth;  that  is, 
true  faith,  or  promife.  Betrotlunent  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  is  called  by  civilians  and  canoniftsy/>o/;- 
faiia,  or  "  efpoufals  ;"  fometimes  defponfation,  and  by 
the  Vrtnchfiancailles. 

BETTERTON  (Thomas),  the  celebrated  aftor, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr  Bettcnon  under-cook  to  King 
Charles  I.  and  was  born  in  Tothil-ftreet  Weftminftcr 
in  the  year  163  j.  Having  received  the  firft  rudiments 
of  a  genteel  education,  his  fondnefs  for  reading  indu- 
ced him  to  reqneft  of  his  parents  that  they  wound  bind 
him  an  apprentice  to  a  bookfeller,  which  was  readily 
complied  with,  fixing  on  one  Mr  Rhodes  nearCharing- 
crofs  for  his  mafter.  This  gentleman,  who  had  been 
wardrobe-keeper  to  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before 
the  troubles,  obtained  a  licence  in  16J9,  from  the 
powers  then  in  being,  to  fct  up  a  company  of  players 
in  tlie  Cock-pit  in  Drury-Lane,  in  which  company 
Mr  Bettcnon  entered  himfcif,  and,  though  not  much 
above  20  years  of  age,  immediately  gave  proof  of  the 
nioft  capital  genius  and  merit. 

Prcfently  after  the  rcftoration,  two  diftinft  theatres 
were  eftablillied  by  royal  authority  ;   the  one  in  Drury- 
Lane  in  confequcncc  of  a   patent  granted  to  Henry 
C  c  2  Killigrcw, 
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Betterton.  Killigrew,  Efq  ;  which  was  called  the  King's  Co mpa?iy  : 
'  "'  the  other  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  who  flyled  them- 

felves  the  Duke  of  York's  Servants,  the  patentee  of 
which  was  the  ingenious  Sir  William  Davenant:  which 
laft  mentioned  gentleman  having  long  had  a  clofe  inti- 
macy with  and  warm  friendlhip  for  Mr  Rhodes,  enga- 
ged Mr  Betterton,  and  all  who  had  aded  under  Mr 
Rhodes,  into  his  company  ;  which  opened  in  1662 
with  a  new  play  of  Sir  William's,  in  two  parts,  called 
the  Siege  of  Rhodes.  In  this  piece,  as  well  as  in  the 
fubfequent  charaders  which  Mr  Betterton  performed, 
he  increafed  his  reputation  and  efteem  with  the  public, 
and  indeed  became  fo  much  in  favour  with  King 
Charles  II.  that  by  his  majcfty's  fpecial  command  he 
went  over  to  Paris  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  ftagc, 
that  he  might  the  better  judge  what  would  contribute 
to  the  improvementof  theEnglifli  ;and  it  was  upon  this 
occafion,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  moving  fcenes 
were  firft  introduced  upon  the  Englilh  theatre,  which 
before  had  been  only  hung  with  tapeftry. 

In  the  year  1670  he  married  one  Mrs  Sanderfon, 
a  female  performer  on  the  fame  flagc ,  who,  both  as  an 
aftrefs  and  a  woman,  was  every  thing  that  human  ptr- 
feftion  was  cajiable  of  arriving  at,  and  with  whom  he 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  remaining  life  polFefied 
every  degree  of  happinefs  that  apcrfcift  union  of  hearts 
can  bellow. 

When  the  duke's  company  removed  to  Dorfet-Gar- 
dens,  he  flill  continued  with  them  ;  and  on  the  coali- 
tion of  the  two  companies  in  1684,  he  acceded  to  tiie 
treaty,  and  remained  among  them  ;  Mrs  Betterton 
maintaining  the  fame  foremoft  figure  among  the  wo- 
men that  her  hufband  fupported  among  the  male  per- 
formers. And  fo  great  was  the  cfliination  that  they 
•were  both  held  in,  that  in  the  year  1675,  when  a  pa- 
ftoral,  called  Calijlo  or  the  Chajle  Nyviph,  vvriiten  by 
Mr  Crown  at  the  defire  of  (>ieen  Catherine  confort  to 
Charles  II.  was  to  be  performed  at  court  by  perfons 
of  the  greateft  diftinftion,  our  Englifli  Rofcius  was  em- 
ployed to  inftruft  the  gentlemen,  and  Mrs  Betterton 
honoured  with  the  tutorage  of  the  ladies,  among  whom 
were  the  two  princcffes  Mary  and  Anne,  daughters  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  both  of  whom  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  of  thefe  realms.  In  grateful  remembrance  of 
which,  the  latter  of  them,  when  queen,  fettled  a  pen- 
fion  of  L.  100  per  annuvi  on  her  old  inftruiftrefs. 

In  169;?,  Mr  Betterton  having  founded  the  incli- 
nations of  a  fekcl  number  of  the  aclors  whom  he  found 
ready  to  join  with  him,  obtained,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  L'srl  of  Dorfct,  the  royal  licence  for  ad- 
ing  in  a  fepararc  theatre  ;  and  was  very  foon  enabled, 
by  the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  many  perlbns  of  qua- 
lity, to  erefl.  a  new  playhoufe  within  the  walls  of  the 
Teunis-Court  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  To  this  flep 
Mr  Betterton  is  faid  to  have  been  induced,  partly  by 
ill  treatment  from  the  managers,  and  partly  with  a  view 
to  repair,  by  the  more  enlarged  profits  of  a  manager, 
the  lofs  of  his  wiiole  fortune  (upwards  of  L.  2000) 
which  he  had  undergone  in  the  year  1692,  by  adven- 
turing it  in  a  commercial  fcheme  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  the  new  theatre  opened  in 
1695  with  Mr  Congreve's  Love  for  Love,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  was  amazingly  great.  Ytt  in  a  few  years  it 
appeared  that  the  profits  ariiing  from  tliis  theatre,  op- 
poi'ed  as  it  was  by  all  the  ftrength  of  Cibber's  and  Van- 


brugh's  writings  at  the  other  houfe,  were  very  infigni-  Bettertoa, 
ficant  ;  and  Mr  Betterton  growing  now  into  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  and  labouring  under  violent  attacks  of 
the  gout,  he  gladly  quitted  at  once  the  fatigues  of  ma- 
nagement and  the  hurry  of  the  ftage. 

The  public,  however,  who  retained  a  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  pleafurc  they  had  frequently  received  from  this 
theatrical  veteran,  and  fenfible  of  the  narrownefs  of  his 
circumftances,  rcfolved  to  continue  the  marks  of  their 
efleem  to  him  by  giving  him  a  benefit.  On  the  7th 
of  April  1709  the  comedy  of  Love  for  Love  was  per- 
formed for  this  purpofe,  in  which  this  gentleman  him- 
felf,  though  then  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  afted 
the  youthful  part  of  Valentine  ;  as  in  the  September 
following  he  did  that  of  Hamlet,  his  performance  of 
which  the  author  of  the  Tatler  has  taken  a  particular 
notice  of.  On  the  former  occalion,  thofe  very  eminent 
performers,  Mrs  Barry,  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  and  Mr  Dog- 
get,  who  had  all  quitted  the  Itagr  lome  years  before, 
in  gratitude  to  one  wiiom  they  had  had  fo  many  obli- 
gations to,  a^ed  the  parts  of  Angelica,  Mrs  Freil,  and 
Ben  ;  and  Mr  Rowe  wrote  an  epilogue  for  that  night, 
which  was  fpoken  by  the  two  ladies,  fupporting  be- 
tween them  this  once  powerful  fupporter  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  flage.  The  profits  of  iliis  night  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  L.  500,  the  prices  having  been 
raifed  to  the  fame  that  the  operas  and  oratorios  are  at 
prefent;  and  when  the  curtain  drew  np,  almoft  as  large 
an  aiuiience  appearing;  behind  as  bi  fore  it. 

The  next  winter  Mr  Betterton  was  prevailed  on  by 
Mr  Owen  M'Swinney,  then  manager  of  the  opera- 
houfe  in  the  Hay-market  (at  which  plays  v\ere  adled 
four  times  a-week),  to  continue  performing,  ihovghbut 
feldom.  In  confequerice  of  which,  in  the  tnfuing 
fpring,  viz.  on  the  25th  of  April  1710,  another  play 
was  given  out  for  this  gentleman's  benefit,  viz.  The 
Maid's  Tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  which 
he  himfelf  performed  his  celebrated  part  of  Melanthus. 
This,  however,  was  the  laft  time  of  his  appearing  up- 
on the  ftage.  For  having  been  fuddenly  feized  with 
the  gout,  and  being  impatient  at  the  thoughts  of  difap- 
poinring  his  friends,  he  made  ufe  of  outward  applica- 
tions to  reduce  the  fwellings  of  his  feet,  which  enabled 
him  to  walk  on  the  ftage,  though  obliged  to  hrve  his 
foot  in  a  flipper.  But  although  he  adted  that  day  with 
unufual  fpirit  and  brilknefs,  and  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe,  yet  he  paid  very  dear  for  this  tribute  he  had 
paid  to  the  public  ;  for  the  fomentations  he  had  made 
life  of  occafioning  a  revulfion  of  the  gouty  humour  to 
the  nobler  parts,  threw  the  diftemper  up  into  his  head, 
and  terminated  his  life  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 
On  the  2d  of  May  his  body  was  interred  with  much 
ceremony  in  the  cloyfter  of  Weftminfier,  and  great 
honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  the  Tatler, 
wiio  has  related  in  a  very  pathetic,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  moft  dignified  manner,  the  procefs  of  the  ce- 
remonial. As  an  author,  Mr  Betterton  had  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  merit.  His  dramatic  works  are, 
I.  Amorous  Widow,  a  comedy.  2.  Dioclefian,  a  dra- 
matic opera.  3.  Mafque  in  the  Opera  of  the  Pro- 
phetcfs.  4.  Bcvenge,  a  comedy.  5.  Unjuft  Judge,  a 
tragedy.  6.  Woman  made  a  Juftice,  a  comedy.  As 
an  allor,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  of  either 
his  own  or  any  other  age  ;  but  thofe  who  are  dcfirous 
of  having  him  painted  out  in  the  molt  lively  colours 
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B«t>»«,     to  [heir  imagination,  we  niiift  refer  to  the  licfcripiion 
I         given  of  him  by  his  cotctiirorary   and   Iricnd   Collcy 
Betnb.     cibber,  in  [he  jpolo;^y  for  his  own  lite., 
' " '      BETUE,  or  Betaw,  a  lerritory  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  ihe  duchy  of  GucUerland,  be(\veen  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Ltck.     The  grnimd  is  very  moift,  and  [he 
rains  oficn  render  the  roads  impaffablc.     It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower. 

BETL'LA,  the  Birch-tree  :  A  genus  of  [he  [e- 
trandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  [he 
50th  order,  Amentacea.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is 
nionophyllous,  trifid,  and  tritlorons ;  and  the  corolla 
is  parted  into  four  fegineuts :  The  female  calyx  is  mo- 
nophylloiis,  trifid,  and  biflorons  :  The  feeds  have  a 
membranaceous  wing  on  both  fides. 

Sp::i:s.  I.  The  alba,  or  common  birch  [rec,  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.  It  is  in  general 
of  a  humble  growth  ;  however,  in  a  foil  and  fituation 
it  affefts,  it  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  fwell  to  a 
confiderable  fize.  There  is  a  fprucenefs  in  i[s  general 
appearance  in  fummer  ;  and  in  winier  its  bark  feme 
times  exhibits,  in  its  variegations  of  red  and  white,  no 
inelegant  objed.  Were  it  not  for  its  being  fo  com- 
monly feen  upon  poor  foils,  and  in  bleak  inhofpitablc 
litnations,  as  well  as  for  the  mean  and  degr.iding  pur- 
pofes  to  which  it  is  univerfally  put,  the  birch  would 
have  fomc  claim  to  being  admitted  to  a  place  among  the 
ornamentals.  2.  The  nana,  or  dwarf-birch,  with 
roundi'h  leaves,  grows  naiurallv  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  on  the  .Alps.  It  feldoni  rifes  above 
rwo  or  three  feet  high,  having  flender  branches  garnilh- 
cd  with  round  leaves,  but  feldom  produces  flowers  here. 
It  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  but  is  a  plant  of  no  ufc.  3.  The  lenta,  or 
Canada  birch,  grows  to  a  timber-tree  of  60  or  more 
feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  heart-fliaped,  oblong, 
fmooth,  of  a  thin  confidence,  pointed,  and  very  (harp- 
ly  ferrated.  They  differ  in  colour  ;  and  the  varieties 
of  this  fpccies  go  by  the  names  of,  i.  Dufky  Canada 
birch  ;  2.  White-paper  birch;  ?.  Poplar-leaved  Canada 
birch  ;  4.  Low-growing  Canada  birch,  &c. — 4.  The 
nigra,  or  black  Virginia  birch-tree,  will  grow  to  up- 
wards of  60  feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  fpottcd, 
and  more  fjiaringly  fct  in  [he  trees  [han  the  common 
forts.  The  leaves  are  broader,  grow  on  long  footflalks, 
and  add  a  dignity  to  the  appearance  of  the  tree  ;  and 
as  it  is  n.iturally  of  upright  and  fvvift  growth,  and  ar- 
rives at  fo  great  a  magnitude,  Hanb.iry  thinks  it  ought 
to  have  a  (hare  among  the  foreft-trecs,  and  to  be  plant- 
ed for  ftandards  in  open  places,  as  well  as  to  be  joined 
with  other  trees  of  its  own  growth  in  plantations  more 
immediately  defigned  for  relaxation  and  pleafurc.  There 
arc  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpccies,  differing  in  theco- 
lour,  fize  of  the  leaves,  and  flioo[s  ;  all  of  which  have 
names  given  them  by  nurferymen,  who  propagate  the 
different  forts  for  file;  fuch  as,  i.  The  broad-leaved 
Virginian  birch  ;  2.  The  poplar-leaved  bircli  ;  3.  The 
paper  birch  ;  4.  The  brown  birch,  &c. — 5.  The  ainus, 
or  aider-tree,  will  grow  to  a  large  [imber  [ree.  Like 
.  the  birch,  it  f  ifftrs,  as  an  ornanicn[al,  from  an  affo- 
cia[<on  of  ideas  ;  we  not  only  fee  it  very  common,  but 
we  fee  it  in  low,  dreary,  dirty  fituaiions:  ncver[helef3, 
if  the  alder  be  fuff(:red  [o  form  i[s  own  head  in  an  o- 
pcn  advant-igeous  (iiuiiion,  ii  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
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iightly  tree:  in  Stow  Gardens,  in  what  is  called  ihe  IJttula.. 
old  part,  [here  arc  fome  very  fine  ones  ;  and  in  coming  '  *'  ' 
round  from  the  hoiilc  by  the  road  leading  to  Bucking- 
ham, [here  is  one  which  is  truly  ornamental.  Hacked 
and  disfigured  in  the  manner  in  which  alders  in  gene- 
ral are,  they  have  but  little  cffcft  in  doing  away  the 
unfiglulinefs  of  a  fwamp  ;  but  if  they  were  Cuffered  10 
rife  in  groups  and  finglcts,  open  enough  to  have  room 
to  form  [heir  full  tops,  and  clofc  enough  to  hide  fuf- 
ficicn[ly  the  unfeeralinefs  of  [he  furface,  even  a  moor 
or  a  niorafs  feen  from  a  difiance  might  be  rendered  an 
agreeable  objci^t.  Wherever  (he  foil  is  or  can  be  made 
paflurable,  the  alder  fliould  by  no  means  be  permitted 
to  gain  a  looting.  Its  fuckers  and  ftcdlings  poifon  the 
herbage;  and  it  is  a  fad  well  known  to  the  cbftrvant 
hufbandnian,  that  the  roots  of  the  alder  have  a  pecu- 
liar property  of  rtiidciing  the  foil  they  grow  in  more 
moilt  and  rotten  than  it  would  be  if  not  occupied  by 
this  aqueous  plant.  Plantations  of  alders  fliould  there- 
fore be  confined  to  fwampy,  low,  unpaflurable  places  ; 
except  when  they  are  made  for  the  purpofcs  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  native  fpecies  ought  to  give 
place  to  its  more  ornamental  varieties,  of  which  Han- 
bury  makes  five  ;  namely,  i.  The  long-leaved  alder  ; 
2.  The  white  alder;  3.  The  black  alder;  4.Thchoary- 
Icaved  alder  ;   5.  The  dwarf  alder. 

Culture.  The  firft  fort  is  eafily  propagated  :  it  may 
be  railed  either  from  feeds  or  layering  ;  and  it  will 
flourifli  in  almofl  any  foil  and  fituation.  The  method 
of  propagating  the  foreign  forts  of  birch  is,  i.  From 
feeds,  which  are  produced  in  America,  where  they 
arc  natives:  and  if  they  are  fown  in  beds  of  fine 
mould,  covering  them  over  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  they  will  readily  grow.  During  [he  time  they 
arc  in  the  feminary,  they  muft  be  conflantly  weeded, 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  when  they  arc  one  or  two 
years  old,  according  to  their  flrength,  they  fliould  be 
planted  in  the  nurfcry  in  rows  in  the  ufual  manner. 
Weeding  muft  always  be  obferved  in  fummer,  and  dig- 
ging between  the  rows  in  winter  ;  and  when  the  plan[s 
are  about  a  yard  or  four  feet  higii,  they  will  be  of  a 
good  fize  to  be  planted  out  for  the  liirubbery-quarters. 
A  part,  therefore,  may  then  be  taken  up  for  fuch 
purpofcs  ;  whilll  [he  remainder  may  be  left  to  grow 
for  rtandards,  to  anfwer  fuch  other  purpofcs  as  may  be 
wanted.  2.  Thefc  trees  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
layers;  and  this  is  the  way  to  continue  the  peculiari- 
ties in  the  varieties  of  the  different  forts.  A  fufficient 
number  of  plants  fliould  be  procured  for  this  purpofe, 
and  fet  on  a  fpot  of  double-dug  ground,  three  yards 
difiance  from  each  other.  The  year  following,  if  they 
have  made  no  young  flioots,  they  fhould  be  headed  to 
within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground,  to  form  [he  ftools, 
which  will  then  flioot  vigoroufly  the  Aimmer  following; 
and  in  [he  autumn  the  young  Ilioots  ihould  be  plaflied 
near  the  ftools,  and  the  tendertwigs layered  near  [heir 
ends.  They  will  then  flrike  root,  and  become  good 
plants  by  the  autumn  following:  whilft  frcfli  twigs 
will  have  fprung  up  from  the  ftools,  to  be  ready  for  the 
fame  operation.  The  layers,  therefore,  fliould  be 
taken  np,  and  [he  operation  performed  afrefli.  If  the 
plants  defigned  for  ftools  have  made  good  flioots  the 
firfl  year,  they  need  not  be  headed  down,  but  plaflied 
near  the  ground,  and  all  the  young  twigs  layered. 
Thus  may  animuiediatccropbcraifcd  ihis  way  ;  whilil 
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Betula.  young  flioots  will  Spring  out  in  great  plenty  below  the 
'~~^'~~~'  plaflied  part,  in  order  for  layering  the  fueceedingyear. 
This  work,  therefore,  may  be  repeated  every  aiuiimn 
or  winter;  when  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  layers  may  be 
planted  out,  if  they  are  immediately  wanted;  whilfl 
the  others  may  be  removed  into  the  nurfery,  to  grow 
to  be  ftronger  plants,  before  they  are  removed  to  their 
deftined  habitations.  3.  Cuttings  alfo,  if  fet  in  a  moid 
fliady  border  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  will  frequent- 
ly grow  :  Bat  as  this  is  not  a  fnre  method,  and  as  thefe 
trees  are  fo  eafily  propagated  by  layers,  it  hardly  de- 
ferves  to  be  put  in  pradice. 

The  propagation  of  the  alder,  like  that  of  the  other 
aquatic  natives,  is  very  eafy  :  it  may  be  raifed  either 
from  fuckers,  from  cuttings,  or  by  layering  ;  aiid  no 
doubt  from  feed,  though  this  mode  of  propagation  is 
feldom  praftifed  in  this  country.  Evelyn  mentions  a 
peculiar  method  of  raifing  this  tree  from  cuttitgs  or 
truncheons,  which  he  calls  the  Jerfey-7nanner :  he  fays 
"  I  received  it  from  a  moft  ingenious  gentleman  of 
that  country:  it  is,  to  take  truncheons  of  two  or  three 
feet  long  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  to  bind 
them  in  faggots,  and  place  the  ends  of  them  in  water 
till  towards  the  fpring,  by  which  fcafon  they  will  have 
contrafted  a  fwelling  fpire  or  knur  about  that  part, 
which  being  fet  does  (like  the  gennet-moil  apple-tree) 
never  fail  of  growing  and  flrikiiig  root."  Millar  re- 
commends truncheons  of  tliree  feel  long,  two  feet  of 
which  to  be  thruft  into  the  ground.  Hanbury  fays 
that  truncheons  are  uncertain,  and  flrongly  recom- 
mends layering  ;  which  for   preferving  the  varieties, 


fugar,  this  juice  makes  a  pleafant  wine.  The  bark  of 
the  Canada  birch  is  very  light,  tough,  and  durable  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  ufe  it  for  canoes.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  ufes  to  which  the  birch  is  applicable  " 
when  already  in  poffeflion,  the  planting  of  it  is  not  re- 
commended, except  in  bleak  and  barren  fituations 
where  no  other  tree  will  thrive,  and  except  as  a  Ikreen 
and  guardian  to  nurfe  up  and  defend  from  chilling  blafls 
plants  of  greater  value. 

The  alder  treeflouriflies  beft  in  low  mariliy  fituations, 
in  which  it  is  frequently  planted  to  make  hedges,  and 
is  alfo  of  great  ufe  for  fecuring  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Grafs  grows  well  beneath  its  Ihade  :  the  wood  is  foft 
and  brittle  ;  but  lafts  a  long  time  under  water,  and 
confequently  is  of  ufe  for  pipes,  and  to  lay  under  the 
foundations  of  buildings  fituated  upon  bogs.  Womens 
Ihoe  heels,  ploughman's  clogs,  and  various  articles  of. 
the  turner  kind,  are  made  of  it.  The  bark  gives  a  red 
colour,  and  with  the  addition  of  copperas  a  black  :  it 
is  chiefly  ufed  by  fiihermen  to  flain  their  nets.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  near  Dundonnel,  Mr  Pen- 
nant fays,  the  boughs  cut  in  the  fummer,  fpread  over 
the  fields,  and  left  to  rot  in  the  winter,  are  found  to 
anfwer  as  a  manure.  In  March,  the  ground  is  cleared 
of  the  undecayed  parts,  and  then  ploughed.  The  frelh 
gaihered  leaves  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  liquor  ; 
and  fome  people  ftrew  them  on  their  floors  to  kill  fleas. 
Thefe  infefts  are  faid  to  be  entangled  in  the  glutinous 
liquor  of  the  leaves,  as  birds  are  by  birdlime.  The 
whole  plant  is  aftringent,  and  its  bark  has  been  recom- 
mended in  intermittent  fevers.     The  bark  of  the  black 
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as  well  as  for  ornamental  plantations  of  alders  in  gene-     berry-bearing  alder  is  faid  to  be  the  moll:  certain  purge 


ral,  is  the  beft  method 

IJfes.  In  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  the 
wood  of  the  white  birch  is  much  ufed  for  making  car- 
riages and  wheels,  being  hard  and  of  long  duration. 
In  France  it  is  generally  ufed  for  making  wooden  flioes, 
and  in  Britain  for  making  womens  flioe-heels,  packing- 
boxes,  brooms,  hoops,  &c.  It  alfo  makes  very  good 
fuel,  and  is  planted  along  with  hazel  to  make  charcoal 
for  forges.  The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  feemsina  man- 
ner incorruptible.  In  Svi'eden  the  houfes  are  covered 
with  it,  and  it  lalls  many  years.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  wood  is  entirely  rotten,  when  the  bark 
is  perfeJlly  found  and  good.  In  Kamtfchatka  itis  ufed 
for  making  drinking  cups.  It  aboiuids  with  a  refinous 
matter,  to  which  its  durability  is  certainly  owing.  In 
confequcnce  of  tliis  matter,  it  is  highly  inflammable  : 
and  in  the  northern  countries  torches  are  made  of  this 
bark  fliced  and  twifled  together.  The  bark  itfclf  con- 
fifls  of  two  different  fubllances  ;  a  thick  brittle  brown- 
ilh  red  one  ;  and  feveral  very  thin,  fraooth,  white, 
tranfparent  membranes.  In  thefe  lafl  the  inflammable 
property  refides.  The  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs  refi- 
nous, and  has  a  roughifli  tafi:e.  It  has  been  thought 
to  poflefs  fome  medical  virtues,  but  concerning  thefe 
experience  has  as  yet  determined  nothing  certain.  Up- 
on deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  a  fweetifli  juice  iffues  forth, 
fometimes,  as  is  faid,  in  fo  large  quantity  as  to  equal  the 
weight  of  the  whole  treeand  root ;  one  branch  will  bleed 
a  gallon  or  more  in  a  day.  Thisjuiceisrecommendedin 
fcorbutic  difordcrs,  and  other  foulneffes  of  the  blood  ; 
its  mofl  fcnfible  effeft  is  to  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge.     By  proper  fermentation  with  the  addition  of 


for  horned  catilein  obflinateconflipationsof  the  bowels. 
Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and  flieep,  cat  the  leaves  of  all 
the  fpecies  of  betula  ;  but  fwine  refufe  them.  When 
eaten  by  cows,  they  are  faid  greatly  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  milk. 

BETULEIUS  (Sixtus),  an  able  grammarian,  a 
good  Latin  poet,  and  pliilofopher,  born  at  Menimin- 
gin  in  the  year  1500;  his  true  naine  was  Birck.  He 
taught  the  belles  letters  and  philofophy  with  reputation  : 
and  became  principal  of  ilie  college  of  Augfburg, 
where  he  died  on  the  i6th  of  June  1554.  He  publifli- 
ed  feveral  works  in  profe  ;  and  his  dramatic  pieces  of 
Jofeph,  Sufannah,  and  Judith,  are  efleemed. 

BEVECUM,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant.  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat. 
50,  45. 

BEVEL,  among  mafons,  carpenters,  &c.  a  kind 
of  fquare,  one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  crooked,  ac- 
cording to  the  fweep  of  an  arch  or  vault.  It  is  move- 
able on  a  centre,  and  fo  may  be  fet  Co  any  angle. 

Bevel- Angle,  any  other  angle  befides  thofe  of  90  or 
45  degrees. 

BEVELAND  (North  and  South),  two  iflands  in 
the  province  of  Zealand,  between  the  eaflern  and  weft- 
ern  branches  of  the  river  Scheld,  making  part  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

BEVELLING,  in  fhip-building,  the  art  of  hew- 
ing a  timber  with  a  proper  and  regular  curve,  accord- 
ing to  a  mould  which  is  laid  on  one  fide  of  its  furface. 
"In  order  to  have  any  piece  of  timber  to  its  proper 
bevel,  it  will  be  ncceflary,  firfl,  to  make  one  fide  y^;> 
and  out  of  ■winding  ;  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  that  the 
lidc  of  a  timber  fhould  be  a  plane.     If  this  fide  be  up- 
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Beverage  permoft,  and  placed  horizonially,  or  upon  a  level,  it 
y  is  plain,  if  the  timber  is  to  be  hewed  fquare,  it  may  be 
Ikverland.  jgjjg  by  a  plummet  and  line;  but  if  the  timber  is  not 
"  *'  '  hewed  fqaare,  the  line  will  not  touch  both  the  upper 
and  lower  edge  of  the  piece  ;  or  if  a  fqnare  be  applied 
to  it,  there  will  be  wood  wanting  cither  at  the  upper 
or  lower  fide.  This  is  called  ivithin  or  without  a  fquare. 
When  the  wood  is  deficient  at  the  under  fide,  it  is  call- 
ed istidtv-be-jillittg ;  and  when  it  is  deficient  on  the  up- 
per fide,  it  is  called  Jlandiiig-bevelling :  and  this  defi- 
ciency will  be  more  or  Icfs  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  piece;  lb  that,  before  the  proper  bevcUings  of  the 
timbers  are  found,  it  will  be  fomctimes  very  convenient 
to  alfign  the  breadth  of  the  limbers;  nay  in  moll  ca- 
fes it  will  be  abfoUuely  neceflary,  efpecially  afore  and 
abaft:  though  the  breadth  ef  two  timbers,  or  the  timber 
and  room,  which  includes  the  two  timbers  and"  the 
fpice  between  them,  may  be  taken  without  any  fcnfible 
error,  as  far  as  the  fquare  body  goes.  For  as  one  line 
reprcfents  the  moulding  fide  of  two  timbers,  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  one  being  fjppofed  to  uni:c  with  the  att- 
fidc  of  the  other ;  the  two  may  be  confidered  as  one  en- 
tire piece  of  timber."     Murray's  hhip-baildiiig. 

BEVERAGE,  in  a  general  fenfc  fignifies  a  a'r/;;,^  ; 
Jicnce  neftar  is  faid  to  be  the  beverage  of  the  gods.  In 
writers  of  the  middle  age,  beverage,  bsvsragirim,  or  bi- 
birpgUim,  denotes  money  given  to  an  artificer,  or  other 
perfon,  to  drink,  over  and  above  his  hire  or  wages. 

BEVERIDGE  (William),  a  learned  Englilh  bidiop, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  i7ih  century,  was  born  in  the 
year  1638,  and  educated  in  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  dillinguiflied  nimfclf  very  early  by 
his  extenfive  learning,  and  particularly  by  hisknowled>;c 
of  the  oriental  languages.  Upon  the  deprivation  of 
Dr  Thomas  Ken,  bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  not 
taking  the  oa-hs  to  the  government  in  1691,  he  rcfufed 
the  offer  of  that  fee,  tho'  he  was  then  chaj)hin  !o  King 
William  and  QiieenMary.  In  1704  he  was  confecrated 
to  the  billiopric  of  St  Afaph ;  in  which  high  funiflion 
he  fo  behaved  himfclf  all  along,  and  difcharged  it  in 
fo  exemplary  a  manner,  that  he  approved  himfelf  a  truly 
primitive  prelate.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Cloi- 
(lers  in  Wcllininfier-abbey  in  1707,  aged  71.  As 
his  whole  life  was  fpent  in  a<fls  of  piety  and  charity,  fo 
lie  gave  remarkable  inflances  of  both  at  his  death, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  eftatc  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel,  and  promoting  of  Chriftian  knowledge,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  His  Private  Thoughts  upon 
a  Chrirtian  Life  is  a  very  popular,  tliough  in  many 
points  a  very  exceptionable,  book.  He  wrote  fevcral 
other  works  on  various  fubjcds,  particularly  on  the 
oriental  tongues. 

BEVERLAND  (Hadrian),  a  man  of  excellent  ge- 
nius in  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  but  who  proftitut- 
ed  it  in  the  ftudy  and  coinpoliiion  of  books  of  a  very 
obnoxious  kind.  He  was  a  perfect  maftcr  of  Ovid, 
Catullus,  Petronius,  and  authors  of  that  Aamp.  He 
is  famous  for  his  book  on  Original  Sin,  in  which  he 
maintained,  that  Adam's  fin  confilted  in  his  commerce 
with  his  wife,  and  that  original  fin  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  inclination  of  the  fexrs  to  each  other:  it  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt.  He  led  a  fcandalous  life,  but 
fee  IS  to  have  repente<i  of  his  wicked  manners  and  lewd 
writings;  for  he  publilltcd  a  ircatife  in  the  end  of  his 


life,  De  Fornicafione  cavtnda,  in  1698.     It  is  faid  he  Beverlej-, 

died  mad.  Beverly. 

BEVERLEY,  a  town  of  Yorkfliire,  governed  by  '  ^  ' 
a  mayor,  a  recorder,  12  aldermen,  &c.  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  minfier  here  is  a  very 
fair  and  neat  llrofture,  and  the  roof  is  an  arch  of 
ftone.  In  it  are  feveral  niouuraents  of  the  Percies,  Earis 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  added  a  little  chapel  to 
the  choir,  in  the  windows  whereof  there  are  feveral 
pidures  of  that  family  painted  on  glafs.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  choir,  at  the  right  of  the  altar-place,  Hands 
the  freed-llool,  made  of  one  entire  Hone,  to  which 
every  one  that  fled  had  a  right  of  protection.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  body  of  the  church,  next  the  choir, 
hangs  an  ancient  table,  with  the  pi(5ture  of  King  Athel- 
ftane,  who  founded  the  church.  Between  them  is  this 
infcription  : 

Als  free  make  I  thee. 
As  heart  can  wilh,  or  egh  can  fee. 

Hence  the  inhabitants  pay  no  toll  in  any  town  or  port 
in  England.  In  the  body  of  the  church  Hands  an  an- 
cient monument,  called  Virgin's  Tomb,  bccaufe  two 
virgin-filters  lie  buried  there,  who  gave  the  town  a 
piece  of  land,  into  which  any  free  man  may  put  three 
milk  cows  from  Lady-day  till  Michaelmas.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  body  oi  the  church  is  a  large  font  of 
agate  flone. 

Near  the  minder,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  is  a  place 
called  Hall-Cartk,  wherein  they  kecpaconri  of  record, 
called  Provcjl's  Cottit  In  thiscaufes  arifing  within  the 
liberties  may  be  tried  for  any  fum.  The  liberties  con- 
tain above  100  towns  and  parts  of  towns,  in  Holder- 
nefie  and  other  parts  of  the  call-riding  belonging  to 
it.  The  town  is  a  mile  in  length,  having  plcai'ant 
fprings  running  quite  through  it.  It  is  beautified  wilh 
two  Itately  chmxhcs ;  and  has  a  free-fchool,  with  two 
fcllowdiips,  fix  fcholardiips,  and  three  exhibitions  in 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  belonging  to  it ;  btfides 
lix  alms-houfcs  where  none  are  admitted  but  thofe  that 
give  bond  10  leave  their  cifcds  to  the  poor  when  they 
die.  The  principal  trade  of  this  town  is  making  malt, 
oat-meal,  and  tanned  leather;  and  the  poor  people 
chiefly  fupport  themfclvcs  by  making  bone-lace.  A- 
bout  a  mile  eafl  from  the  town,  there  is  a  mineral  wa- 
ter, which  cures  eruptions  of  the  fkin,  and  is  benefi- 
cial in  the  king's  evil.  E.  Long.  o.  9.  N.  Lat.  53. 
50. 

BEVERLY  (John  of),  in  Latin  Joannes  Bevcrla- 
ciiis,  archbilhop  of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Harpliam  in  Northumber- 
land, and  was  juftly  elleemcd  one  of  the  bell  fcholars 
of  his  time.  He  was  firll  a  monk,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Hilda,  when  his  merit 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Alfred  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  in  the  year  685  advanced  him 
to  the  fee  of  Haguftald  or  Hexham,  and  in  687 
trantlated  him  to  the  archbifliopric  of  York.  This 
prelate  was'tutor  to  the  famous  Bcdc;  and  lived  in  the 
ilriclefl  friendfliip  with  Acca  and  other  Anglo-Saxon 
doi'lors,  feveral  of  whom  he  engaged  to  writecomments 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  704,  he  founded  a  college 
at  Beverly  for  fecular  pricfls ;  and  after  he  had  go- 
verned the  fee  of  York  34  years,  being  tired  of  the 
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Pevenin-  tumults  and  confuflons  that  prevailed  in  the  church, 
S-^  divelled  himfelf  of  his  epifcopal  character,  and  retired 
to  Beverly  ;  where  he  died  four  years  after,  on  the  ythof 
May  721. — Bede  and  other  monkilh  writers  aicribe 
feveral  miracles  to  him.  Between  300  and  400  years 
after  his  death,  his  body  was  taken  up  by  Afric  arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  and  placed  in  a  flirinc  richly  adorned 
with  iilver,  gold,  and  precious  Itones  :  and  in  1416, 
the  day  of  his  death  was,  by  a  fynod  held  at  London, 
appointed  a  feflival.  We  are  told  that  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  he  ravaged  Northumberland  with  a 
numerous  army,  fpared  Beverly  alone,  out  of  a  reli- 
gious veneration  for  St  John  of  that  place.  This  pre- 
larc  wrote  fome  pieces  which  are  mentioned  by  Bale 
and  Pits,  viz.  i.  ProLuca  expoiienda.  2.  HoinUix  in 
Evangelia.  3.  Epijloia  ad  Bildavi  Abbat'tlfavi.  4.  £- 
pijlola  ad  Herehaldum,  Ande7Ta7}i,  et  Bertiiuwi. 

BEVEPvUNGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Padcrborn,  featcd  at  the  coHfluence  of  the 
rivers  Beve  and  Wefer,  in  E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat. 
51.  40. 

BEVILE,  in  heraldry,  a  thing  broken  or  opening 
like  a  carpenter's  rule  ;  Thus  he  beareth  argent,  a  chief 
bevilc,  vert,  by  the  nam.e  oi  bsvsrlis. 

BEVIN  (Elway),  a  mufician  eminently  fkilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  praftical  compofition,  flourifhed  to- 
wards the  end  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was  of 
Welch  cxtradion,  and  had  beencducated  under  Tallis, 
upon  v.'hofe  recommendation  it  was  that  in  1589  he 
was  fworn  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  chapel  ; 
from  whence  he  was  expelled  in  1637,  it  being  difco- 
vercd  that  he  adhered  to  the  Romifh  communion.  He 
was  alfo  organifl  of  Briftol  cathedral,  but  forfeited 
that  employment  at  the  farrie  time  with  his  place  in  the 
chapel.  Child  afterwards  Dodtor,  was  his  fcholar. 
He  has  corapofed  fundry  fervices,  and  a  few  anthems. 
Before  Bevin's  time  the  precepts  for  the  compofition  of 
canon  were  known  to  few.  Tallis,  Bird,  Waterhoufe, 
and  Farmer,  were  eminently  fkilled  in  this  moftabflrufc 
part  of  mufical  praftice.  Every  canon,  as  given  to  the 
public,  was  a  kind  of  enigma.  Compofitions  of  this 
kind  were  fometimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
fometimes  in  that  of  a  circle  ;  there  is  now  extant  one 
rcfemblinga  horizontal  fan-dial  :  and  the  refolution  (as 
it  was  called)  of  a  canon,  which  was  the  refolving  it  in- 
to its  elements  and  reducing  it  into  fcorc,  was  deemed 
a  work  of  almoft  as  great  difficulty  as  the  original 
compofition.  But  Bevin,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  ftudents,  generoudy  communicated  the  refult 
of  many  years  fludy  and  experience  in  a  treatife  which 
is  highly  commmended  by  all  who  have  taken  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  it.  This  book  was  publifhed  in  410  163 1, 
and  dedicated  to  Goodman  bifhop  of  Glouccfter,  with 
the  following  title  :  '  A  briefe  and  fhort  inflradion  of 

*  the  art  of  muficke,   to  teach  how  to  make  difcant  of 

*  all  proportions  that  are  in  ufe  :  very  neceflary  for  all 
'   fuch  as  are  defirous  to  attain  to  knowledge  in  the  art  ; 

*  and  may  by  pradice,  if  they  can  fmg,  foone  be  able 

*  to  compofe  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  and  alfo  to 

*  compofe  all  forts  of  canons  that  are   ufuall,  by  thcfe 

*  direftions  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one  upon  the 
'  plain  fong.'  The  rules  contained  in  this  book  for 
compofition  in  general  are  very  brief;  but  for  the  com- 
pofition of  canon  there  are  in  it  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
amples of  almoft  all  the  poflible  forms  in  which   it  is 
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capable  of  being  eonftrudted,  even  to  the  extent  of  60    Dewdly. 
parts. 

BEWDLY,  a  town  of  WorceflerCiire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It  has  its  name  Bswdley, 
Biaiuley,  or  Beaulku,  from  the  plcafant  fituaiionon  the 
decliviiy  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river,  and  command- 
ing a  fine  profpeft  of  the  country,  and  formerly  of  the 
foreft  of  Wyre,  remarkable  for  its  tall  flately  saks  and 
other  trees,  which  have  lince  been  cither  blown  or  cut 
down.  It  was  formerly  accounted  fo  delightful  a  place, 
that  Henry  VIL  built  a  houfe  here  for  prince  Arthur, 
which  he  called  Tiken-hall.  Btwdley  fcnt  burgeCes  to 
parliament  very  early,  and  had  charters  and  great  pri- 
vileges from  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  which  were 
confirmed,  with  the  addition  of  others,  by  Heni'y  VIII. 
in  vi'hofe  time  it  was  annexed  to  the  county  of  Wor- 
ccfter.  King  James  I.  granted  it  a  charter  )  of  which 
a  furrender  was  procured  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  and 
the  corporation  was  new-modelled.  King  James  II. 
compelled  it  to  accept  of  a  new  charter;  but  the  for- 
mer furrender,  upon  a  trial,  was  held  void,  and  a  new 
charter  was  obtained  of  Queen  Anne.  In  confequence 
of  this  it  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  burgefles,  recorder, 
Iteward,  town-clerk,  &c.  The  town  is  neat  and  well 
built  ;  and  carries  oi:  a  confiderable  trade,  by  means  of 
the  Severn,  in  fait,  glafs,  iron-ware  and  Manchcfler 
goods;  but  its  chief  manufadture  is  in  caps,  com.monly 
called  Mcf.mouth  caps.  It  has  a  good  market  for  corn, 
malt,  leather,  and  hops. 

BEWITS,  in  falconry,  pieces  of  leather,  to  wbick 
a  hawk's  bells  arc  faftened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEY,  among  the  Turks,  fignifies  a  governor  of  a 
country  or  town.  The  Turks  write  begh,  or  bsk,  but 
pronounce  it  bey. 

This  word  is  particularly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a  ban- 
ner, whom,  in  the  fame  language,  they  call  fangios 
bsg  or  bey.  Every  province  in  Turkey  is  divided  into 
feven  fangiacs,  or  banners,  each  of  which  qualifies  a 
bey;  and  thefe  are  all  commanded  by  the  governor  of 
the  province,  whom  they  alfo  call  begUr-beg,  that  is, 
lord  of  all  the  bcghs  or  beys  of  the  province :  thefe 
beys  are  much  the  fame  as  bannerets  were  formerly  in 
England. 

Bet  of  Tunis,  denotes  a  prince  or  king  thereof; 
anfwering  to  what  at  Algiers  is  called  the  dty.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers,  each  province  is  governed  by  a 
bey,  or  vice-roy,  who  is  appointed  and  removed  at 
pleafure  by  the  dcy  ;  but  has  a  defpotic  power  vi'ithin 
his  jurifdidion ;  and  at  the  feafon  for  coll edting  the 
tribute  from  the  Arabs,  is  affifled  by  a  body  of  troops 
from  Algiers. 

BEYS  (Giles),  a  celebrated  printer  at  Paris,  in  the 
i6th  century,  and  the  firft  introducer  of  the  confonauts 
j  and  V. 

BEZA  (Theodore),  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of 
the  reformed  church,  was  born  at  Vczclai,  in  Burgun- 
dy, June  24th,  1 519.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
uncle  Nicholas  de  Beza,  coniifcUor  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  till  the  month  of  December  1528,  when  he 
fent  him  to  flndy  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  at 
Bourges,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  Melchior 
Wolmar,  under  whom  he  made  an  extraordinary  pro- 
grefs  in  polite  learning,  and  from  him  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Calvinifm.     His  uncle  intended  him  for 
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Bwt.      the  bar ;  bat  the  law  not  fuiting  Ills  diipofition,    he 

^ '  fpent  moll  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin 

authors,  and  in  compofing  verres.  In  X559,  he  took 
np  his  licentiate's  degree,  and  went  to  Paris.  He  fell 
into  fn.ircs  in  his  youth,  and  wrote  fome  licentious 
things.  Sickncls  awakened  hira  ;  and  he  pisrHied  a 
vow  he  had  formerly  made,  of  entering  into  the  re- 
formed religion.  According  to  this  refolution  he  went 
to  Geneva,  and  made  public  profeifion  of  the  reformed 
religion.  In  IS49,  ^^"^  accepted  of  the  Greek  profef- 
forlhip  at  Laufanne,  where  he  alfo  read  leiflures  in 
French  on  the  New  Teftament  to  the  rct'ugecs  of  both 
fexes  who  dwelt  in  that  city.  Having  fettled  at  Geneva, 
he  adhered  to  Calvin  in  the  Aridelt  manner,  and  be- 
came in  a  little  time  his  colleague  in  the  church  and  in 
the  univerfity.  He  was  fent  to  Nerac,  at  the  folicita- 
lion  of  fome  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  convert  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  to  confer  with  him  upon  af- 
fairs of  importance.  This  was  wlien  the  Guifes  had 
got  the  authority  under  the  reign  of  ?'rancis  II.  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  king  of 
Navarre  having  tcftified,  both  by  letters  and  deputies, 
that  he  defired  that  Bcza  might  adlft  at  the  conference 
of  PoilTi,  the  fenate  of  Geneva  confented.  The  af- 
fembly  hearkened  attentively  to  his  harangue,  till, 
fpeaking  of  the  real  prefence,  he  faid,  that  the  body 
of  Jefus  Chrift  was  as  diftant  from  the  bread  and  wine, 
as  the  highcft  heaven  is  from  the  earth.  This  made  a 
murmur  :  fome  cried  out,  Blafphemavit !  others  got  up 
to  go  away.  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who  fat  in  the 
firll  place,  defired  the  king  and  queen  cither  to  filcnce 
Beza,  or  to  permit  him  and  his  company  to  withdraw. 
The  king  did  not  ftir,  nor  any  of  the  princes,  and 
leave  was  given  to  go  on.  Throughout  the  whole  con- 
ference he  behaved  himfelf  with  great  ability.  He 
often  preached  before  the  queen  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  Conde,  and  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris.  After  the 
maflacrc  of  Vaffi,  he  %vas  deputed  to  the  king  to  com- 
plain of  this  violence.  The  civil  war  followed  foon 
after,  during  which  the  prince  of  Conde  kept  him 
with  him  ;  and  while  the  prince  was  imprifoned,  he 
lived  with  Admiral  dc  Coligni,  and  did  not  return  to 
Geneva  till  after  the  peace  1563.  In  IJ71,  he  was 
chofca  moderator  at  the  national  fynod  of  Rochelle  ; 
and  the  year  after,  aflifled  at  that  of  Nifmes  ;  after 
this,  he  atfillcd  at  the  conferences  of  Montheliard,  and 
at  thofc  of  Bern.  The  infirmities  of  old  a^e  be- 
ginning to  fall  heavy  upon  him  in  1597,  he  could  fel- 
<lom  fpeak  in  public  :  and  at  laft  he  left  it  off  entirely 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1600.  However,  inijpy, 
he  wrote  fome  animated  verfes  againll  the  Jefuits,  on 
occalion  of  the  report  that  was  made  of  his  deaiji,  and 
of  his  having  before  he  died  made  profcflion  of  the 
Reman  faith.  He  lived  till  the  13th  of  Odober  1605. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  one  who 
did  great  fervicts  to  the  Protcflant  caufe.  This,  how- 
ever, cxpofed  him  10  innumerable  (landers  and  calum- 
nies ;  but  he  fliowed  both  to  the  Catholics  and  Luthe- 
rans, that  he  underflood  how  to  defend  hinifclf.  He 
wrote,  I.  A  Tranrtation  of  the  New  Teftamcnt  ; 
2.  Turned  the  Pfalms  into  Latin  verfe  ;  j.PublKhcd 
a  Treatife  on  the  Sacraments  ;  4.  Some  Sermons  on 
the  PsfTion  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  on  Solomon's  Song  ; 
5.  A  Verfion  of  the  Canticles,  in  lync  verfe  ;  6.  A 
Vol.  III. 


Frencli  tragicomedy,  iutitled.  The  Sacrifice  of  Abra-     Cfzaa* 
ham;  and  many  other  pieces.  B 

BEZANS,  cotton  cloths,  which  come  from  Bengal ;     -'czfar. 
fome  arc  white,    and  others    Ilriptd    with    fcveral 
colours. 

BEZANTLEFv,  the  branch  of  a  deer's  horns  next 
below  the  brow-antler. 

BEZOAR,  in  natural  biftoiy  and  medicine,  a  ge- 
neral name  for  certain  animal-fubftances  fuppofed  to  be 
effectual  in  preventing  the  fatal  confequences  of  poifon. 
The  word  conies  from  the  Perfian  badzcher,  bazchsr, 
or  pahazar,  which  fjgnilies  an  antidote. 

The  firft  mention  made  of  bezoar  is  in  Avenzoar, 
an  Arabian  phyfician,  who  gives  a  very  romantic  ac- 
count of  its  origin.  He  dcicrlbes  it  as  generated  of 
the  tears  or  gum  of  the  eyes  of  flags ;  who,  after  eat- 
ing ferpcnts,  ufed  to  run  into  the  water  up  to  the  nofe, 
where  they  flood  till  tlicir  eyes  began  to  ooze  a  hu- 
mour, which,  coUefting  under  the  eye-lids,  gradually 
thickened  and  coagulated,  till,  being  grown  hard,  it 
was  thrown  off  by  the  animal  in  rubbing  frequently. 
Other  opinions  no  lirfs  fabulous  obtained  till  the  time 
of  Garcias  al  Horto,  phydcian  to  the  Ponuguefe  vice- 
roy of  the  Indies,  who  gave  the  firft  genuine  account  of 
it.  Kempfer  afterwards  gave  a  dcfcription  of  it,  with 
fome  new  particulars. 

The  bezoar  is  a  calculous  concreilon  found  in  the 
floinach  of  certain  animals  of  the  goat  kind.  See  Ca- 
TRA.  It  is  compofcd  of  conccnirlcal  coats  furround- 
ing  one  another,  with  a  little  cavity  in  tl;e  middle, 
containing  a  bit  of  wood,  flraw,  hair,  or  the  like  fub- 
ftances. 

There  arc  two  forts  of  bezoar;  one  brought  from 
Perfia  and  the  Eaft-Indles,  the  other  from  the  Spaniflt 
Weft-Indies.  The  firft  or  bcft  fort,  called  oriental  be- 
zoar, is  of  a  fliinlng  dark  green  or  olive  colour,  and 
an  even  fmooth  furface;  on  removing  the  outward  coat, 
that  which  lies  underneath  it  appears  likewife  fmooth 
and  fliinlng.  The  occidental  has  a  rough  furface,  and 
Icfs  of  a  green  colour  than  the  foregoing  ;  ii  is  likewife 
much  heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of  a  loofer  texture  ; 
the  coats  arc  thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit  a  num- 
ber of  ftri«  curloufly  lntcrv.'ovcn.  The  oriental  is  ge- 
nerally lefs  than  a  walnut  ;  the  occidental  for  the  moft 
part  larger,  and  fometimes  as  big  as  a  goofe  egg.  The 
firft  is  univcrfally  moft  eftcemed,  and  is  the  only  fort 
now  retained  by  the  London  college  :  the  Edinburgh, 
in  the  edition  of  iheirpiiarmacopcx'ia  preceding  the  pre- 
fent,  dlrecled  both  :  but  they  now  feem  to  allow  them 
to  be  ufcd  promifcuoully,  retaining  in  their  catalogue 
only  the  name  bezoar  tapis. 

This  ftone  is  in  higheftecm  among  the  Pcrfians,  and 
even  of  greater  value  tiian  in  Europe;  v.lilch,  with 
fundry  other  circumftances  needlefs  to  relate  here,  has 
given  occafion  to  many  to  fufpcd,  that  ilic  true  bezoar 
is  never  brought  to  us.  Some  authors  relate  with  great 
confidence,  that  all  the  ftones  commonly  fold  under  this 
name  are  artificial  compofiiions.  That  fome  of  them 
are  fo,  is  evident  :  hence  the  great  differences  in  the 
accounts  which  different  perftms  have  given  of  iheir 
qualities  :  the  ftones  examined  by  Slare  as  oriental  be- 
zoar dill  not  diffolvc  in  acids  ;  thofe  which  Grew  and 
Boyle  made  trial  of,  did  ;  thofc  employed  by  Gcoffroy 
(in  fome  experiments  related  in  the  French  memoirs 
Dd  (lyi© 
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Bezoar.  1710)  did  not  feem  to  be  aded  on  by  redified  fp'irit ; 
; — V— '  whilft  fome  of  thofe  examined  by  Neumann  at  Berlin 
almoft  totally  diffolved  therein.  The  common  mark 
of  the  goodnefs  of  this  ftone,  is  its  Itriking  a  deep 
green  colour  on  white  paper  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
is  firll  taken  notice  of  by  the  Arabians  (as  above  men- 
tioned), who  extol  it  in  a  great  variety  of  diforders, 
particularly  againft  poifons.  Later  writers  alfo  beflow 
extraordinary  commendations  on  it  as  a  fudorific  and 
alexipharmac  ;  virtues  to  which  it  certainly  has  no  pre- 
tence. It  has  no  fmell  or  talle,  is  not  digeltible  in  the 
ftomach  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found,  and  is  fcarce 
capable  of  being  aded  on  by  any  of  the  juices  of  the 
human  body.  It  cannot  be  confidered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  abforbent  ;  and  is  much  the  weakeft 
of  all  the  common  fabflances  of  that  clafs.  It  has 
been  given  to  half  a  dram,  and  fomctim.es  a  whole 
dram,  without  any  fenlible  efFeft ;  though  the  gene- 
ral dofe  (on  account  of  its  great  price)  is  only  a  few 
grains.    ■ 

Bezoar,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  includes  all  fub- 
ftances  formed  ftratum  fuper  llratum  in  the  ftomachs  or 
inteflines  of  animals;  in  which  fenfe  pearls,  the  con- 
cretions called  crabs-eyes,  &c.  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
bezoars.  To  this  alfo  belong  the  hippolichus,  or  be- 
zoar equinum,  a  ftone  fometimes  found  in  the  llomach 
or  intellines  of  a  horfe  ;  the  monkey-bezoar,  a  ftone 
faid  to  be  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  certain  monkeys  in 
Brazil  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  harder  than  the  oriental  be- 
zoar, of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  very  coftly  on  ac- 
count of  its  fcarcity. — Bezoar  bovinum,  is  a  yelloivilh 
ftone  found  in  the  o.s.'s  gall  bladder. — Human  bezoars 
are  ftony  fubftances  found  in  the  inteftincs  of  feveral 
perfons,  formed  from  the  ftones  of  plums,  or  other 
fruits,  retained  in  the  ccecum  or  other  guts,  and  grow- 
ing coated  over,  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  given 
by  Dr  Cole,  Phil. Tranf.  n°2  35. — Bszoar  inicrucofmi- 
c!a/i\s  the  fame  with  the  human  calculus  ;  and  is  vari- 
ous in  its  degrees  of  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  its  fize  and 
figure.  It  has  been  ufed  in  the  place  of  the  more  coftly 
forts. — As  to  the  bezoar  hjijlrkh,  a  concretion  found 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine  ;  and  the 
German  bezoar,  or  that  found  in  mountain-deer,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  Alps  ;  thefe,  not  being  ftones,  are  more 
properly  called  by  late  writers  agagropita  ;  rhe  for- 
mer confiding  of  woolly  fibres,  and  a  bitter  friable  mat- 
ter, having  neither  laminse  nor  membranes  ;  the  lat- 
ter being  a  ball  of  hair  or  herbs,  or  perhaps  roots, 
compacted  in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal. — They  are  all 
as  medicines,  unworthy  of  regard. — The  bezoar  bovi- 
num, or  ox-bezoar,  is  ufed  by  miniature-painters  in  fe- 
veral cafts  of  yellow. 

BEZOAR-mineral.  See  Ph  arm  hCY-lnd'ex. 
FoJJll  Bezoar,  is  a  kind  of  figured  ftone,  formed, 
like  the  animal  bezoar,  of  feveral  coats  or  ftrata  ranged 
round  fome  extraneous  body  which  forms  a  nucleus, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  vinucs.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  Sicily,  in  fand  and  clay  pits.  It  is  of  a  pur- 
ple colour,  with  a  rough  furface,  the  fize  of  a  walnut, 
and  light.  When  broken,  it  is  found  to  be  an  irony 
cruft,  containing  in  its  hollow  a  fine  greeniih  white 
earth,  refembling  pale  bezoar.     The  earth  is  ufed,  and 


not  the  fliells.     It  feems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  bole  Be«oardfc 
armeniac.     It  is  alfo  called  5/c///<j«  ?^^/^.  11 

BEZOARDIC,   an  appellation  given   to  whatever  ^'anchini. 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  bezoar;  alfo  to  compound  ' 

medicines  whereof  bezoar  makes  an  ingredient. 

BIA,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  by  the  Siamefe 
to  thofe  fmall  fhells  which  are  called  cowries  through- 
out almoft  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  See 
Cowries. 

BIJEVM,  0iaicv,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  kind  of 
counter-argument,  whereby  fomething  alleged  for  the 
adverfary  is  retorted  againft  him,  and  made  to  conclude 
a  different  way  :  for  inftance,  OccidijH,  quia  adjlitifti 
interfe£io. — ^latm,  hnmo  quia  adftiti  interfeilo,  Jton  oc- 
cidi  ;  7iam  fi  id  ejfcty  in  fiigam  nie  con]ccilj'em.  "  You 
killed  the  perfon,  becaufe  you  were  found  ftanding  by 
his  body.  Biianii,  Rather  I  did  not  kill  him  becaufe 
I  was  found  ftanding  by  his  body  ;  ftnce,  in  the  other 
cafe,  I  flionld  have  fled  away." 

Bia:uM,  in  the  Grecian  laws,  was  an  action  brought 
againft  thofe  who  raviihcd  women,  or  ufed  violence  to 
any  man's  perfon. 

BIAFAR,  or  BiAFRA,a  kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated 
to  the  eaft  of  Benin,  to  the  weft  of  Medra,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  extending 
fouthward  to  the  fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
natives  are  the  moft  of  all  negroes  addifted  to,  and 
infatuated  with,  magic  ;  imagining  themfelves  capable 
of  caufuig  rain,  thunder,  and  liglisning:  therefore  thty 
wordiip  the  devil  with  great  zeal,  and  even  facrificc 
their  children  to  him. 

BIAFORA,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  middle  age,  a 
form  of  cry  or  alarm  to  arms;  on  the  hearing  whereof 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  villages  were  to  ifllie  forth, 
and  attend  their  prince.  The  word  feems  originally 
from  Gafcony;  and  the  Italians  even  now  on  a  fuddeii 
infurredion  of  the  people,  commonly  cry,  Fiva-fora, 
by  an  ufual  change  of  the  letter  B  into  V. 

BIARCHUS,  an  ofliccr  in  the  court  of  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople,  intrufted  with  the  care  and  infpec- 
tion  of  the  provifions  of  the  foldicry. 

BIALOGOROD,  orAKERMAN,  a  ftrong  town  of 
BelTarabia,  in  European  Turkey.  It  is  fcatcd  on  a  lake 
called  Vidono,  near  the  fea  fide,  in  E.  Long.  22.  50. 
N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

BIANA,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  indigo.  E. 
Long.  77.  o.  N.  Lat.  26.  20. 

BIANCHI  (Francefco),  called  II  Frari,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  at  Modena;  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  mafter  to  one  of  the  moft  efteemed  painters  that 
ever  appeared,  Antonio  Correggio.  His  colouring  was 
delicately  fine  ;  his  attitudes  full  of  grace  ;  and  his  in- 
vention exirctnely  grand.  His  works  had  an  aftonilh- 
ing  beauty,  and  arc  prized  as  highly  as  even  thofe  of 
Correggio.     He  died  in  1520. 

BIANCHINI  (Francis),  one  of  the  moft  learned  men 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1662,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family.  His  tafte  for  natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics  induced  him  to  eftablifli  the  academy 
of  Aletofili,  at  Verona.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1684  ; 
and  was  made  librarian  to  cardinal  Ottoboui,  who  was 
afterwards  Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VIII. 
Ke  alfo  became  canon  of  St  Mary  de  la  Kotonda,  and 
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Sia»  ai  length  of  St  Lawrence  in  Damafo.  lie  was  cftccm- 
I]  ed  by  ihe  learned  ;  and  was  a  member  of  many  acade- 
Uiblc.  ciies.  He  pubiilhcd  I'cveral  ingenious  diflcrtations, 
'"^'       '  &c.  and  died  in  17^9,  aged  67. 

BIAS,  one  of  the  I'cvcn  fagcs  of  Greece,  flourifli- 
ed  about  6cS  before  Clirill.  Jle  was  accuftouied  to 
fay,  "  It  is  a  fickncfs  of  the  mind  to  wife  for  impof- 
llble  things."  During  the  liege  of  Pricna,  his  native 
city,  being  afkcd  why  he  was  the  only  one  wlio  retired 
Jrom  the  place  without  carrying  any  thing  with  liii:i, 
he  replied.  That  he  carried  his  all  witli  him  ;  meaning, 
that  his  knowledge  and  virtue  were  the  only  blelGngs 
that  were  peculiarly  his  own,  fince  tliey  could  not  be 
taken  from  him.  He  expired  while  pleading  for  one 
of  his  friends. 

Bias,  or  Biafs,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  inclination  or 
bent  of  a  perfon's  mind  to  one  thing  more  than  ano- 
ther.— It  alfo  fignilics  the  lead  or  weight  put  into  a 
bowl,  that  draws  or  turns  the  courfc  of  it  any  way  to 
which  the  bias  looks. 

BIBERACH,  a  free  and  imperial  city  of  Suabia  in 
Germany.  It  has  a  large  manufacflure  in  fuftians,  and 
is  feated  in  a  pleafant  fertile  valley  on  the  river  Rufs. 
E.  Long.  10.  2.  N.  Lat.  48.  4. 

BIBERSBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  Eong.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

BIBIENA  (Ferdinand  Galli),  an  excellent  painter 
and  architect,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1657  ;  and  was 
furnamed  Bibkna  from  a  territory  of  that  name  in 
Tufcany,  in  which  his  father  was  born.  He  acquired 
fiich  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  architefture,  the  deco- 
rations of  the  theatre,  and  perfpeftive,  that  the  duke  of 
Parma  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  his  firft 
painter  and  architeft.  Bibiena  at  length  went  to  the 
emperor's  court,  wlicre  he  had  the  fame  honours  and 
advantages.  He  wrote  two  books  of  architeihirc ;  and 
died  at  Bologna,  at  above  80  years  of  age.  His  fons 
followed  with  fuccefs  the  fame  profeffion. 

BIBLE  (in  Greek  $j^\@.,the  book), a  name  applied 
by  Chrillians  by  way  of  eminence  or  diftiiuTion  to  tlie 
colle(5bion  of  facred  writings,  or  the  holy  fcriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaaients  ;  known  alfo  by  various 
other  appellations,  as,  the  Sacred  Books,  Holy  Writ, 
Infpired  Writings,  Scriptures.  &c.  The  Jews  Hyled 
the  Bible  (that  is,  the  Old  Tcflament)  7n:kra  ;  which 
fignifies  Le[fon  or  heBur:. 

Tills  co!lei5lion  of  the  facred  writings  containing 
thofc  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  is  juftly  looked 
upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  Jewifli  as  well  as  tiie 
Chrillian  religion.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  acknow- 
ledged only  tlic  fcriptures  of  the  Old  Tcftament,  the 
correfting  and  publilhing  of  which  is  unanimoufly 
afcribed,  both  by  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  to  Ezra. 
Some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  on  no  other  foundation 
than  that  fabulous  and  apocryphal  book,  the  fecond 
book  of  Efdras,  pretend,  that  the  fcriptures  were  en- 
tirely loft  and  deftroyed  at  the  Babylonilh  captivity, 
and  that  Ezra  reftored  tlicm  ail  again  by  divine  revela- 
tion. What  is  certain  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah 
there  was  no  other  book  of  the  law  extant  befides  that 
found  in  the  temple  by  Hilkiah  ;  from  which  original, 
by  order  of  that  pious  king,  copies  were  iuiniediatcly 
written  out,  and  fearch  made  for  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  fcriptures,  (2  Kings  xxii.)  ;  by  whicli  means  co- 
pics  of  the  whole  became  multiplied  among  the  people, 
who  carried  them  with  them  into  their  captivity.     Af- 


ter the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifli  capti-      Eible. 

vity,  Ezra  got  together  as  many  copies  as  he  could  of  *^ ' — 

the  Sacred  writings,  and  out  of  them  all  prepared  a  cor- 
rect edition,  difpoling  the  fcvcral  books  in  their  proper 
order,  and  fettling  the  canon  of  fcripture  for  his  time. 
Thefc  books  he  liividcd  into  three  parts,    i.  The  Law. 

2.  The  Prophets.  3.  The  Cetubim  or  Hagiographia, 
i.  e.  The  Holy  Writing!. 

I.  The    Law  contains,      i.  Gencfis.      2.  Exodus. 

3.  Leviticus.     4.  Numbers.     5.  Deuteronomy. 

II.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  are,  i.  Jofliua. 
2.  Judges,  with  Riuh.  3.  Samuel.  4.  Kiug^s.  5.  I- 
faiah.  6.  Jeremiah,  with  his  Lamentations.  7.  E- 
zckiel.  8.  Daniel.  9.  The  twelve  minor  Prophets. 
10.  Job.     It.  Ezra.     12.  Nehemiah.     13.  Eflhcr. 

III.  And  the  Hagiographia  confifts  of,  i.  The 
Pfalms.  2.  The  Proverbs.  3.  Eccleiiaftcs.  4.  The 
Song  of  Solomon.  Tliis  divifion  was  made  for  the  fake 
of  reducing  the  number  of  the  facred  books  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  letters  in  their  alphabet,  which  air.oiint  to 
22.  At  prefent,  the  Jews  reckon  24  books  in  their 
canon  of  fcripture,  in  difpolLng  cf  \vl:ich  the  law  Hands 
as  it  did  in  the  former  divifion,  and  tiie  prophets  are  di- 
flributed  into  the  former  and  latter  prophets. 

The  former  prophets  are, 
Jodiua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings. 

The  latter  prophets  are, 
Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezckiel,  and  the  12  minor  prophets. 

And  the  Hagiographia  confifts  of 
The  Pfalms,  the  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  the  Lamentations,  Ecclefiaflcs,  Erther,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  the  Chronicles. 

Under  the  name  of  Ezra,  they  comprehend  Nclic- 
miah.  It  is  true  this  order  hath  not  always  been  ob- 
ferve<l,  but  the  variations  from  it  are  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment. 

The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided  into  54  fec- 
tions.  This  divifion  many  of  the  Jews  hold  to  have 
been  appointed  by  Mofts  himfelf  ;  but  others,  with 
more  probability,  afcribe  it  to  Ezra.  The  dcfign  of 
this  divifion  was,  that  one  ofthtfe  fe*flions  might  be 
read  in  their  fynagogucs  every  fabhath-day.  The  num- 
ber was  54,  becaufe  in  their  intercalated  years  a  month 
being  then  added,  there  were  54  fabbaihs.  In  other 
years,  they  reduced  them  to  5:2,  by  twice  joining  to- 
gether two  ihort  fedions.  Till  the  pcrfccuiion  of  An- 
tiochus  Epipliaiies,  they  read  ouly  the  law  ;  but  the 
reading  of  it  being  then  prohibited,  they  fubdituted  in 
the  room  of  it  54  fct^ions  out  of  the  propiicts  ;  and 
when  the  reading  of  the  law  was  reflored  by  the  Mac- 
cabees, the  fc(5lion  which  was  read  every  fabbaih  out 
of  the  law  ferved  for  their  tirfl  Icflbn,  and  the  fc(5lion 
out  of  the  prophets  for  their  fecond.  Thefe  fcilions 
were  divided  into  vcrfes,of  wliich  divifion,  if  Ezra  was 
not  the  author,  it  was  introduced  not  long  after  him, 
and  fecms  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  ufc  of  theTar- 
guniids  or  Chaldee  interpreters  :  for  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonife  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  ceafed  to  be  their  mothcrtongue,and 
tiie  Chaldee  grew  into  w^k.  iiiftcad  of  it,  the  cuftom  was 
that  the  law  ihould  be  firft  read  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  then  interpreted  to  the  people  in  the  Ciialdee  lan- 
guage, for  wliich  piirpofc  thefc  Ihorter  fcftions  or  pe- 
riods were  very  convenient. 

The  divifion  of  the  fcriptures  into  chapters,  as  we  nt 

prcfciit  have  thcui,  is  of  much  later  date.     Some  attri- 
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Bible,     bate  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 

— ^ '  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.     But  the  true 

author  of  the  invention  was  Hugode  Sanfto  Caro,  com- 
monly called  Hugo  Cardhialis,  becaufe  he  was  the  firfl 
Dominican  that  ever  was  raifed  to  the  degree  of  cardi- 
nal. This  Hugo  floariflied  about  the  year  1240.  He 
wrote  a  comment  on  the  fcriptures,  and  projefted  the 
firft  concordance,  which  is  that  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bi- 
ble. The  aim  of  this  work  being  for  the  more  eafy 
finding  out  any  word  or  paffage  in  the  fcripture,  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  divide  the  book  into  fedtions,  and 
ihe  fedtions  into  fabdivifions ;  for  till  that  time  the  vul- 
gar Latin  Bibles  were  without  any  divifion  at  all, 
Thefe  feftions  are  the  chapters  into  which  the  Bible 
hath  ever  fince  been  divided.  But  the  fubdivifion  of 
the  chapters  was  not  then  into  verfes,  as  it  is  now. 
Hugo's  method  of  fubdividing  them  was  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed  in  the  margin  at  an  e- 
qual  diftance  from  each  other,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  chapters.  The  fubdivifion  of  the  chapters  into 
verfes,  as  they  now  ftand  in  our  Bibles,  had  its  origi- 
nal from  a  famous  Jewifh  rabbi,  named  mordecai  Na- 
than, about  the  year  1445.  This  rabbi,  in  imitation 
of  Hugo  Cardinalis,  drew  up  a  concordance  to  the  He- 
brew Bible,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Jews.  But  though  he 
followed  Hugo  in  his  divifion  of  the  books  into  chap- 
ters, he  refined  upon  his  invention  as  to  the  fubdivi- 
fion,  and  contrived  that  by  verfes  :  this  being  found 
10  be  a  much  more  convenient  method,  it  has  been 
ever  fuice  followed.  And  thus,  as  the  Jews  borrowed 
the  divifion  of  the  books  of  the  holy  fcriptures  into 
chapters  from  the  Chriftians,  in  like  maner  the  Chri- 
ftians  borrowed  that  of  the  chapters  into  verfes  from 
the  Jews. 

The  order  and  divifion  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
as  well  of  the  Old  as  the  New  Teftament,  according 
to  the  difpofition  made  by  the  council  of  Trent,  by 
decree  L  feflion  iv.  are  as  follows  :  where  we  are  to  ob- 
fcrve,  that  thofe  books  to  which  the  afterifms  are  pre- 
fixed, are  rejefted  by  the  Protcftants  as  apocryphal. 

Genefis, 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Numbers, 

Deuteronomy, 

Jofhua, 

Judges  and  Ruth, 

I  Samuel,  or  i  Kings, 

a  Samuel,  or  2  Kings, 

1  Kings,  oiherwife  called  3  Kings, 

2  Kings,  otherwife  called  4  Kings^ 
r  Chronicles, 

2  Chronicles, 

r  Efdras  (as  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  call  it),  or  the 

book  of  Ezra, 
2  Efdras  or  ^as  we  have  it)  the  book  of  Nehcmiah, 

*  Tobit, 

*  Judith^ 
Efther,, 
Job,. 
Pfalms, 
Proverbs, 
Ecclefiaftes, 
Song  of  Solomon, 

*  The  book  of  Wifdoiuj, 


*  Ecclefiafticus, 
Ifaiah, 

Jeremiah  and  *  Barucb, 
Ezekiel, 
Daniel, 
Hofea, 
Joel, 
Amos, 
Obadiah, 
Nahum,  which  we  place  immediately  after  Micah, 

before  Habakkuk. 
Jonah,  which  we  place  immediately  after  Obadiah. 
Micah, 
Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, 
Haggai, 
Zechariah, 
Malachi, 

*  I  Maccabees, 

*  2  Maccabees. 
The  books  of  the  New  Teftamcnt  arc, ' 

C  St  Matthew, 

T-u    /-  r    1  ^f  ^  St  Mark, 

The  Gofpel  or  <;  ' 

^  ^St  Luke, 

(_  St  John. 
The  ads  of  the  Apofllcs. 
the  Rom.ans, 
the  Corinthians,  I. 
the  Corinthians,  IL 
the  Galatians, 
I  the  Ephefians, 
I  the  Philippians, 
Tlie  Epiftie  of  ^  the  Cololfians, 

St  Paul  to  the  TheiTalonians,  L 

the  Theffalonians,  1I» 
Timothy,  L 
Timothy,  IL 
Titus, 
Philemon, 
.the  Hebrews, 
f  St  James, 
j  St  Peter,  J. 
j  St  Peter,  II. 
St  John,  I. 
St  John,  II. 
St  John,  IIL 
St  Jude, 
The  Revelation  of  St  John. 
The  apocrj'phal  books  of  the  Old  Tellament,   ae- 
cording  to  the  Romanifls,  are,  the  book  of  Enoch  [iec 
Jude  14),  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Efdras,   iJie 
third  and  fourth   book  of  Maccabees,   the   prayer  of 
Manaffeh,  the  Teftament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the 
Pfalter  of  Solomon,  and  fomc  other  pieces  of  this  na- 
ture. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Teftament  are,, 
the  cpillle  of  St  Barnabas,  tlie  pretended  epiftlc  of  Sr 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  fevcral  fpurious  gofptls.  Ads 
of  the  Apoflles,  and  Revelations  ;  the  book  of  Her- 
nias, intitled,  the  Shepherd,  Jefus  Chrift's  Letter  to 
Abgarus,  the  epidlcs  of  St  Paul  to  Seneca,  and  fevcral 
other  pieces  of  the  like  nature,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
coUeftion  of  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  Tefla- 
Bicnt  made  by  Fabricus, 

The  books  which  arc  now  loft  and  cited  in  the  Old 

Teftament 


Eibk. 


The  general 
Epiftle  of 
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Bible.  Teflamcnt  arc  thefc,  the  book  of  tlie  Righeom,  or  of 
—  V  '  Jaflier,  as  our  verfion  of  the  Bible  has  it  (Jolh.  x.  i :?. 
and  2  Sain.  i.  iS) ;  the  book  of  the  wars  01  ihc  Lord, 
(Numb.  xxi.  14);  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  IfiacI,  fo 
often  cited  in  the  books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  authors  of  tliefc  annals  were  the  prophets,  who 
lived  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifratl  We  have 
likewifc  but  a  part  of  Solomon's  3CO0  proverbs  and  his 
1005  fongs.  (i  Kings  iv.  32.) ;  and  we  have  entirely 
loft  what  he  wrote  upon  plants,  animals,  birds,  fiilics, 
and  reptiles. 

Ezra,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  learned  men,  publidied 
the  fcriptures  in  the  ChalJce  charafler  :  for  that  lan- 
guage being  grown  wholly  into  ufe  among  ihc  Jews, 
he  thought  proper  to  change  the  old  Hebrew  cha- 
racter for  it,  which  hath  fincc  that  time  been  retained 
only  by  the  Samaritans,  among  whom  it  is  prcferved  to 
this  day.  1 

Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Ezra  made  additions  in 
fcveral  parts  of  the  Bible,  where  any  thing  appeared 
necelTiry  for  illuftrating,  conneding,  or  completing 
rhe  work ;  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  adifted 
by  the  fame  fpirit  in  which  they  were  firll  written. 
Among  fuch  additions  are  to  be  reckoned  the  laft  cliap- 
ter  of  Deuteronomy,  wherein  Mofes  fcems  to  give  an 
account  of  his  own  death  and  burial,  and  the  fucceflion 
of  Joflnia  after  him.  To  the  fame  caufc  our  learned 
author  thinks  are  to  be  attributed  many  other  interpola- 
tions in  the  Bible,  which  creates  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions to  the  authenticity  of  the  facrcd  text,  no  ways  to 
be  folved  without  allowing  ihcm.  Ezra  changed  the 
names  of  feveral  places  which  were  grown  obfolete,  and 
inftcad  of  them  put  their  new  names,  by  v^hich  they 
were  then  called  in  the  text.  Thus  it  is  that  Abra- 
ham is  faid  to  have  pnrfucd  the  kings  who  carried  Lot 
away  captive,  as  far  as  Dan  ;  whereas  that  place  in 
Mofes's  time  was  called  haijh ;  the  name  Dan  being 
unknown  till  the  Danites,  long  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
fes, poiTefred  themfelvesof  it. 

The  Jewifli  canon  of  Scripture  was  then  fettled  by 
Ezra,  yet  not  fo  but  that  feveral  variations  have  been 
made  in  it.  Malachi,  for  inftance,  could  not  be  put  in 
the  Bible  by  him,  fince  that  prophet  is  allowed  to  have 
lived  after  Ezra ;  nor  could  Nehemiah  be  there,  fince 
mention  is  made,  in  that  book,  of  Jaddus,  ashigh-prieft, 
and  of  Darius  Codomanus,  as  king  of  Perfia,  who 
were  at  Icaft  too  years  later  than  Ezra.  It  may  be 
added,  tiiat  in  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  the  genea- 
logy of  the  fons  of  Zerubbabel  is  carried  down  for  fo 
many  generations  as  muft  neceflarily  bring  it  to  the 
irmc  of  Alexander,  and  confcquently  this  book  could 
not  be  in  the  canon  in  Ezra's  days.  It  is  probable,  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Efther,  and 
Malachi,  were  adopted  into  the  Bible  in  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Juft,  the  laft  of  the  men  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue. 

The  Jews,  at  firft,  were  very  referved  in  communi- 
cating their  fcripture  to  ftrangers :  defpifing  and 
Annning  the  Gentiles^  they  would  not  difclofc  to  them 
any  of  the  treafures  concealed  in  the  Bible.  We  may 
add,  that  the  people  bordering  on  the  Jews,  as  the  E- 
gyptians,  Phoenicians,  Arabs,  &c.  were  not  very  cu- 
rious to  know  the  laws  or  hiftory  of  a  people,  whom 
in  their  turn  they  hated  and  dcfpifcd.  Their  firft  ac- 
«|tiainunce  wiili  (hcfc  books  was  not  till  after  the  fc- 


veral captivities  of  the  Jews,  when  the  fingularity  of 
the  Hebrew  laws  and  ceremonies  induced  I'cveral  to 
defirc  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Jofc- 
phus  feems  furprifed  to  find  fuch  (light  fooi-fteps  of 
the  fcripturc-hirtory  interfperfed  in  the  Egyptian, 
Chaldean,  Phoenician,  and  Grecian  hiftory ;  and  ac- 
counts for  it  hence,  that  the  facred  books  were  not  as 
yet  tranliated  into  the  Greek  or  other  languages,  and 
confcquently  not  known  to  the  writers  of  thofe  na- 
tions. 

The  finl  verfion  of  the  Bible  was  that  of  the  sep- 
TUAGINT  into  Greek  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus;  tiiough  fome  maintain  that  the  whole  was 
not  then  tranliated,  but  only  the  Pentateuch ;  be- 
tween which  and  the  other  books  in  the  verfion  called 
of  the  Seventy,  the  critics  find  a  great  diverfity  in 
point  of  ftylc  and  expreflion,  as  well  as  of  accuracy. 

Hcbrciu  Bibles,  are  either  manufcript  or  printed.. 
The  beft  manufcrjpt  Bibles  are  thofe  copied  by  the 
Jews  of  Spain.  Thofe  copied  by  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many are  Icfs  exadt,  but  more  common.  The  two 
kinds  are  eafily  diftinguiflicd  from  each  other;  the 
former  being  in  beautiful  char.i^lers,  like  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  of  Bomberg,  Stephens,  and  Planrin;  the  lat- 
ter in  charaiflers  like  thofe  of  Munfttr  ;ind  Gryphius. 
F.  Simon  obferves,  that  the  oldeft  manufcript  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  not  above  fix  or  feven  hundred  years  old; 
nor  does  rabbi  Menaliam,  who  quotes  a  vaft  number 
of  them,  pretend  that  any  of  them  exceed  fix  hundred 
years. 

Dr  Kennicot,  in  his  Diflertatio  Gcncralis  prefixed 
to  his  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  21,  obferves,  that  the  nioft 
ancient  manufcripts  were  written  between  the  years 
900  and  I  ICO:  but  though  thofe  that  are  the  moft 
ancient  are  not  more  than  800  or  900  years  old,  they 
were  tranfcribed  from  others  of  a  much  more  ancient 
date.  The  manufcript  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry is  not  lefs  than  800  years  old.  Another  manufcript, 
not  lefs  ancient,  is  prcferved  in  the  Csefarean  library 
at  Vienna. 

The  moft  ancient  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  are  tliofc 
publifhed  by  the  Jews  of  Italy,  efpccially  of  Pefaro 
and  Breffe.  Thofe  of  Portugal  alfo  printed  fome 
parts  of  the  Bible  at  Lifbon,  before  their  expulfion. — 
This  may  be  obfervcd  in  the  general,  that  the  beft 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe  printed  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  Jews;  their  being  fo  many  minutiit  to  be 
obferved,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  any  other  tofuc- 
cced  in  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  Dan.  Bom- 
berg printed  feveral  Hebrew  Bibles  in  folio  and  quar- 
to at  Venice,  moft  of  which  are  efteemed  both  by  the 
Jews  and  Chriftians:  the  firft  in  1517,  which  is  the 
leaft  cxaft,  and  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Felix 
Prxtcnfis,  the  perfon  who  revifed  it.  This  edition 
contains  the  Hebrew  text,  the  targum,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  feveral  rabbins.  In  1528,  the  fame  Bom- 
berg printed  the  folio  Bible  of  rabbi  Benchajim,  with 
his  preface,  the  maforetical  divifions,  a  preface  of 
Aben  Ezra,  a  double  mafora,  and  fcveral  various  read- 
ings. The  third  edition  was  printed  in  1618  ;  it  is 
the  fame  with  the  fccond,  but  much  more  corrcft. 
From  the  former  editions  it  was  that  Buxtorf,  the  fa- 
ther, printed  his  rabbinical  Hebrew  Bible  at  Bafil,  in 
1618  J  which  though  there  arc  many  faults  in  it,  is 
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B?bU.  more  correJt  than  any  of  the  former.  In  1623  ap- 
— ^^~-~^  peared  at  Venice  a  new  edition  of  the  rabbinical  Bible 
by  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbin  of  that  city,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  cnrrefted  a  great  number  of  faults  in 
the  former  edition  ;  but,  behdes  that  it  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  other  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Venice,  with  re- 
gard to  paper  and  print,  it  has  palFed  through  the 
hands  of  the  inquifitors,  who  have  altered  many  paflages 
in  the  commentaries  of  the  rabbins. 

As  to  Hebrew  Bibles  in  4to,  that  of  R.  Stephens 
is  efteemed  for  the  beauty  of  the  charafters;  but  it 
is  very  incorreft.  Plantin  alfo  printed  feveral  beauti- 
ful Hebrew  Bibles  at  Antwerp:  one,  in  eight  co- 
lumns, with  a  preface  by  Arias  Montanus  in  iJ7i, 
which  far  exceeds  the  Complutenfian  in  paper  and 
print,  and  contents ;  this  is  called  the  Royal  Bible, 
becaiife  it  was  printed  at  the  expence  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain:  another  at  Geneva  in  1619;  befides  many 
more  of  different  fizes,  with  and  without  points. 
ManafFeh  Ben  Ifrael,  a  learned  Portuguefc  Jew,  pub- 
liihed  two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  Amfter- 
dam;  the  one  in  4to  in  1635;  the  other  in  8vo  in 
1639:  the  firfl  has  two  columns,  and  for  that  reafon 
is  commodious  for  the  reader.  In  1659,  R.  Jac. 
Lombrofo  publiflied  a  new  edition  in  410  at  Venice, 
•with  fmall  literal  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
where  he  explains  the  Hebrew  words  by  Spanifli 
words.  This  Bible  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews  at 
Conftantinople :  in  the  text  they  have  diftinguifced 
between  words  where  the  point  camets  is  to  be  read 
with  a  cameti-katuph,  that  is,  by  6,  and  not  an  a. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  8vo,  the 
molt  beautiful  and  correiEl  are  the  two  of  Jo.  Athias, 
a  Jew  of  Amfterdam.  The  firlt,  of  1661,  isthebcft 
paper;  but  that  of  1667  is  the  moft  exadt:  that, 
however,  publifhed  fince  at  Amfterdam  by  Vander 
Hooght,  in  1705,  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. 

After  Athias,  three  Hebraizing  Proteftants  engag- 
ed in  revifing  and  publifliing  the  Hebrew  Bible;  viz. 
Clodius,  Jablonfki,  and  Opitius. — Clodius's  edition  was 
publilhed  at  Frankfort  in  1677,  in  4to.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  it  has  the  various  readings  of  the  for- 
mer editions ;  but  the  author  does  not  appear  fuffi- 
ciently  vcrfed  in  the  accenting,  cfpecially  in  the  poeti- 
cal books;  befides,  as  it  was  not  publilhed  under  his 
eye,  many  faults  have  crept  in.  That  of  Jablonfki  in 
1699,  in  4to,  at  Berlin,  is  very  beautiful  as  to  letter 
and  print :  but,  though  the  editor  pretends  he  made 
life  of  the  editions  of  Athias  and  Clodius,  forae  critics 
lind  it  fcarce  in  any  thing  different  from  the  4to  edi- 
tion of  Bomberg.  That  of  Opitius  is  alio  in  410  at 
Keil,  in  1709;  the  charafter  is  large  and  good,  but 
the  paper  bad  :  it  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of  care  ; 
bat  the  editor  made  ufe  of  no  manufcripts  but  thofe 
of  the  German  libraries;  negledting  the  F'rench  ones, 
which  is  an  omifTion  common  to  all  three.  They 
have  this  advantage,  however,  that  befides  the  divifions 
ufcd  by  the  Jews,  both  general  and  particular,  into 
farafkes  and  pefukim,  they  have  alfo  thofe  of  the 
Chriftinns,  or  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  into  chapters  and 
verfes;  tUt  k^'ri-ketii,  or  various  readings,  Latin  fum- 
Tuaries,  &c.  which  made  them  of  confiderable  ufe, 
with  refpect  to  the  Latin  editions  and  the  concord- 
ances. 

The  little  Bible  of  R.  StepheMS,in  i6lo,  is  very  much 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  the  charafter.     Care,  how- 
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ever,  muft  betaken;  there  being  anotlier  edition  of 
Geneva  exceedingly  like  it,  excepting  that  the  print  is 
worfe,  and  the  text  lefs  correft.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  fome  other  Hebrew  Bibles  without  points,  in 
8vo  and  2410,  which  are  much  coveted  by  the  Jews  ; 
not  that  they  are  more  exaft,  but  more  portable  than 
the  reft,  and  are  ufed  in  their  fynagogucs  and  fchools  : 
of  thefe  there  are  two  beautiful  editions,  the  one  of 
Plantin,  in  8vo,  with  two  columns,  and  the  other  in 
24to,  reprinted  by  Raphalengius  at  Leyden  in  1610. 
There  is  alfo  an  edition  of  them  by  Laurens  at  Amfter- 
dam in  1631,  in  a  larger  charadter;  and  another  in 
'i2mo,  at  Frankfort,  in  1694,  full  of  faults,  with  a  pre- 
face of  M.  Leufden  at  the  head  of  it. 

Houbigant  publiflied  an  elegant  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  at  Paris  in  1573,  contained  in  four  volumes 
folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without 
points,  to  which  he  has  added  marginal  notes,  ftipply- 
ing  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  copy.  Dr  Kenni- 
cott,  after  almoft  20  years  laborious  collation  of  near 
700  copies,  manufcript  and  printed,  cither  of  the  whole 
or  of  particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  did,  in  1776,  publifh 
the  firft  volume  of  liis  Hebrew  Bible  in  folio.  The 
text  is  that  of  Everard  Vander  Hooght,  already  men- 
tioned, differing  from  it  only  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
poetical  parts  which  Dr  Kennicott  has  printed  in  he- 
miftichs,  into  which  they  naturally  divide  themfelves  : 
however  the  words  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  or- 
der as  they  do  in  the  edition  of  Vander  Hooght. 
This  edition  is  printed  on  an  excellent  type;  the  Sa- 
maritan text,  according  to  the  copy  in  the  London 
Polyglot,  is  exhibited  in  a  column  parallel  with  the 
Hebrew  text ;  thofe  parts  of  it  oaly  being  introduced 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  The  numerous 
variations  both  of  the  Samaritan  manufcripts  from  the 
printed  copy  of  the  Samaritan  texts,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
manufcripts  from  the  printed  text  of  Vander  Hooght, 
are  placed  feparately  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
marked  with  numbers  referring  to  the  copies  from  which 
they  are  taken.  The  fecond  volume,  with  the  Dillerta- 
tio  Generalis,  which  completes  this  valuable  and  im- 
portant work  has  been  lately  publilhed. 

Crdek  Bibles. — There  is  a  great  number  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  in  Greek ;  but  they  may  be  all  re- 
duced to  three  or  four  principal  ones,  viz.  that  of 
Complutum,  or  Alcala  dc  Henares,  that  of  Venice, 
that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Oxford.  The  fir  ft  was 
publiflied  in  1515,  by  Cardinal  Ximencs,  and  inferted 
in  the  Polyglot  Bible,  ufually  called  the  Ccviplutenfian 
Bible:  this  edition  is  not  jufl,  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy 
being  altered  in  many  places  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text.  It  has,  however,  been  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot 
Bible  of  Antwerp,  in  that  of  Paris,  and  in  the  4to 
Bible,  commonly  called  Vatahlm's  Bible. 

The  fecond  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Venice,  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1518.  Here  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  is  is  reprinted  juft  as  it  ftood  in  the  manufcript, 
full  of  faults  of  the  copyifts,  but  eafily  amended.  This 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Strafburg  ia  1526,  at  Bafil  in 
154J,  at  Frankfort  in  1597,  and  other  places,  with 
fome  alterations  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Hebrew.  The 
moft  commodious  is  that  of  Frankfort,  there  being  ad- 
ded to  this  littleyt-;6()/;.a,  which  fliovv  the  different  in- 
terpretations of  the  old  Greek  tranflators:  the  author 
of  this  coUecEtion  lias  not  added  his  name,  but  it  is  com- 
monly afcribcd  to  Junius. 
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Bible.  The  third  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Rome,  or  ihe  Va- 
— v^— '  tican,  in  1587,  with  Grcc4;  fcholia  collcettd  from  the 
inanufcripts  in  the  Roman  libraries  by  Pet.  Morin.  It 
was  firll  fet  o!i  foot  by  Cardinal  Moiualbo,  afterwards 
Pope  Scxms  Qiiintus.  This  fine  edition  has  been  re- 
printed at  Paris  in  1628  by  J.  Morin,  pricft  of  the 
oratory,  who  has  added  the  Latin  tranilaiion,  which 
in  the  Roman  was  printed  feparatcly,  with  fchclia. 
The  Greek  edition  of  Rome  has  been  printed  iu  the 
Polyglot  Bible  of  London  ;  to  which  are  a<lded,  at 
bottom,  the  various  rcadinjjs  of  liic  Alcxani'.rian  ma- 
nufcript.  This  has  been  alfo  reprinted  in  England  in 
4to  and  lamo,  with  fome  alterations.  It  has  been 
again  publiihed  at  Franckcr  in  1709  by  Bos,  who  has 
added  all  the  various  readings  he  could  find. 

The  fottnh  Greek  Bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alex- 
andrian mannfcript,  begun  at  Oxford  by  Dr  Grabe  in 
1707.  In  this  the  Alexandrian  mannfcript  is  not 
printed  fjch  as  it  is,  but  fuch  as  it  was  thought  it 
Ihould  be  ;  /.  e.  it  is  altered  wherever  there  appeared 
any  fault  of  the  copyifts,  or  any  word  inferted  from 
any  particular  dialc(ft  :  this  fome  think  an  excellence, 
but  others  a  fault  ■,  urging,  that  the  mannfcript  (hould 
have  been  given  abfolutcly  and  entirely  of  itfelf,  and 
all  conjecfliires  as  to  the  readings  (hould  have  been 
thrown  into  the  notes. 

Latin  Bibles,  how  numerous  foever,  may  be  all  re- 
duced to  three  claffes  ;  the  ancient  vulgate,  called  alfo 
Jtalica,  tranllated  from  the  Greek  Septnagint  ;  the 
modern  vulgate,  the  grcatelt  part  of  which  is  done 
from  tlie Hebrew  text;  and  the  new  Latin  trandations, 
done  alfo  from  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  i6th  century. 
"We  have  nothing  remaining  of  the  ancient  vulgate, 
ufed  in  the  primitive  times  in  the  weftern  churches, 
but  the  Pfalms,  Wifdom,  and  Ecclefiaftes.  Nobilius 
has  endeavoured  10  retrieve  it  from  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Latin  fathers  ;  but  it  was  impoflibic  to  do  it 
cxaftly,  bccaufe  mod  of  the  fathers  did  not  keep  clofe 
to  it  in  their  citations. 

As  to  the  modern  vulgate,  there  are  a  vaft  numiicr 
of  editions  very  different  from  each  other.  Cardinal 
Ximencs  has  inferted  one  in  the  Bible  of  Complutum, 
oorreJled  and  altered  in  many  places.  R.  Stephens, 
and  the  doclors  of  Louvain,  have  taken  great  pains  in 
corrccfting  the  modern  vulgate. 

The  bcfl  edition  of  Stephens's  Latin  Bible  is  that 
of  1540,  reprinted  in  IJ4J,  in  which  are  added  on 
the  margin  the  various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  ma- 
nufcripts  which  he  had  confulted.  The  doftors  of 
Louvain  revifedthe  modern  vulgate  after  R.  Stephens; 
and  added  the  various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  mana- 
fcripts.  The  befl  of  the  Louvain  editions  are  thofc 
at  the  end  of  which  arc  added  the  critical  notes  of 
Francis  Lucas  of  Brua;es. 

All  thefe  reformations  of  the  Latin  Bible  were  made 
before  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII. 
fmcc  which  people  have  not  dared  to  make  any  altera- 
tions, excepting  in  comments  and  feparate  notes. 
The  corrcftion  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1592,  is  now  the 
flandard  throughout  all  liie  Romillt  churches  :  that 
pontiff  made  two  reformations  ;  but  it  is  the  firft  of 
them  that  is  followed.  From  this  the  Bibles  of  Plan- 
tin  were  done,  and  from  thofe  of  Plantin  all  the  reft  1 
fo  that  the  common  Bibles  have  none  of  the  after  cor- 
icftioDS  of  the  fame  Clement  Vlll.      It  is  a  heavy 


charge  that  lies  on  the  editions  of  Pope  Clement,  viz.      Biblo. 

that  they  have  fome  new  texts  added,  and  many  oh!  " « — 

ones  altered,  to  countenance  and  confirm  what  the/ 
call  the  Catholic  dodrinc  ;  witncfs  tliat  cckbrstrd 
palTage  of  St  John,  tres  funt.  Sec.  There  arc  a  grer.t 
number  of  Latin  Bibles  of  the  third  clafs,  comprehend- 
ing the  verfions  from  the  originals  of  the  facrcd  hooks 
made  within  thefe  200  years.  The  firft  is  that  of 
Santes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican,  under  the  patronage 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  printed  at  Lyons,  in  410,  in  1527, 
much  eAeemed  by  the  Jews.  This  the  author  impro- 
ved in  a  fccond  edition.  In  1542,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  fame  at  Lyons,  in  folio,  \\\\.\\fcholiHy 
publifhed  under  the  name  of  Michael  Villanovanus,/".  f. 
Michael  Servetns,  author  of  the  fcholia.  Thofe  of 
Zurich  have  likewife  publiihed  an  edition  of  Pagni- 
nus's  Bible  in  410  ;  and  R.  Stephens  reprinted  it  in 
folio,  with  the  vulgate,  in  1557,  pretending  to  give  it 
more  correct  than  in  the  former  editions.  There  is 
alfo  another  edition  of  1586,  in  four  columns,  under 
the  name  of  Vatablus  :  and  we  find  it  again  in  the 
Hamburg  edition  of  the  Bible  in  four  languages. 

In  the  number  of  Latin  Bibles  is  alfo  ufually  ranked 
the  verfion  of  the  fame  Pagninus  correfted,  or  rather 
rendered  literal,  by  Arias  Montanus;  which  corrcdioii 
being  approved  of  by  the  dodtors  of  Louvain,  &c.  was 
inferted  in  the  Polyglot  Bibles  of  Philip  11.  and  fince  in 
that  of  London.  There  have  been  various  editions  of 
this  in  folio,.  410,  and  8vo  ;  to  whom  have  been  added 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Teflanieiit,  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New.  The  bell  of  them  all  is  the  firll,  which 
is  in  folio,  ij7r. 

Since  the  Reformation  there  have  been  feveral  La- 
tin verfions  of  the  Bible  from  the  originals,  l)y  Pro- 
tefiants.  The  niofl  efteemed  are  tliofe  of  Munfler, 
Leo  Juda,  Caflalio,  and  Tremellius  ;  the  three  lalt 
whereof  liavc  been  reprinted  various  times.  Munfler 
publiflied  his  verfion  at  Bafil  in  1534,  whicli  he  after- 
wards revifed  ;  he  publiflied  a  correiS  edition  in  1546. 
Caflalio's  fine  Latin  pleafes  moft  people  ;  but  there  arc 
fome  who  think  it  too  much  atfeiflcd  ;  the  befl  edition 
thereof  is  that  in  1573.  Leo  Juda's  verfion,  altered 
a  little  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  was  added  to  the 
ancient  Latin  edition,  as  publifhed  by  R.  Stephens, 
with  notes,  under  the  name  of  Vatalhn's  Bible,  in 
I  J45.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Parifian  divines,  but 
printed  with  fome  alterations  by  the  Spanifli  divines 
of  Salamanca.  That  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  is  pre- 
ferred, efpccially  by  the  Calvinifts,  and  has  undergone 
a  great  number  of  editions. 

One  may  add  a  fourth  clafs  of  Latin  Bibles,  com- 
prehending the  vulgate  edition  corredled  from  the  ori- 
ginals. The  Bible  of  Ifidorus  Clarus  is  of  this  num- 
ber :  that  author,  not  being  contented  with  refloring 
the  ancient  Latin  copy,  has  corrected  the  tranfiator  in 
a  great  number  of  places,  which  he  thougiit  ill  render- 
ed. Some  Proteflants  have  followed  the  fame  me- 
thod ;  and  among  others,  Andrew  and  Luke  Ofian- 
der,  who  have  each  publiflied  a  new  edition  of  the  vul- 
gate, corrcfted  from  the  originals. 

Oriental  B/BLEs. — At  the  head  of  the  Oriental  ver- 
fions of  the  Bible  muft  be  placed  the  Samaritan  ;  as 
being  the  moft  ancient  of  all,  though  neither  its  age 
nor  author  have  been  yet  afcertained,  and  admitting 
no  more  for  holy  fcripturc  but  the  Pcniaieucb,  or  five 
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Bible.  books  of  Moles.  This  tranflation  is  made  from  the 
Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  which  is  a  little  different  from 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  verfion  has  never 
been  printed  alone  ;  nor  any  where  but  in  the  Poly-' 
glots  of  London  and  Paris. 

Chaldee  BiBLES,  are  only  the  glofles  or  expofitions 
made  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  when  they  fpake  the 
Chaldee  tongue.  Thefe  they  call  by  the  name  of 
Tavguiiihn,  or  paraphrnfes,  as  not  being  any  ftricH:  ver- 
iions  of  the  Scripture.  They  have  been  inferted  entire 
in  the  large  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Venice  and  Bafil ;  but 
are  read  more  commodioully  in  the  Polyglots,  being 
there  attended  with  a  Latin  tranflation. 

Syriac  Bibles. — There  are  extant  two  verfions  of 
the  Old  Teftament  in  the  Syriac  language  :  one  from 
the  Septuagint,  which  is  ancient,  and  made  probably 
aboat  the  time  of  Conflaniine  ;  the  other  called  antiqua 
et  f.mplex,  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
about  the  time  of  the  apoftles.  This  verfion  is  printed 
in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris. 

In  the  year  1562,  Widraanftadius  printed  the  whole 
New  Teftament  in  Syriac,  at  Vienna,  in  a  beautiful 
chara(5ter  :  after  him  there  were  feveral  other  editions  ; 
and  it  was  inferted  in  the  Bible  of  Philip  IL  with  a 
Latin  tranflation.  Gabriel  Sionita  alfo  publiflied  a 
beautiful  Syriac  edition  of  the  Pfalms,  at  Paris,  in 
152J,  with  a  Latin  interpretation. 

Arabic  BjBL£S.-^ln  the  year  1516,  Aug.  Juflinian, 
bifliop  of  Nebio,  printed  at  Genoa  an  Arabic  verfion 
of  the  Pfalter,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Chaldee 
paraphrafe,  adding  Latin  interpretations.  There  arc 
alfo  Arabic  verfions  of  the  whole  fcriptures  in  the  Poly- 
glots of  London  and  Paris  ;  and  we  have  an  addition  of 
the  Old  Teftament  entire,  printed  at  Rome  in  16  71, 
by  order  of  the  congregation  dc  propaganda  fide  ;  but 
it  is  of  little  efleem,  as  having  been  altered  agreeably 
to  the  Vulgate  edition.  The  Arabic  Bibles  among  us 
are  not  the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  with  the  Chriflians 
in  the  Eaft.  Some  learned  nien  take  the  Arabic  ver- 
fion of  the  Old  Teftament,  printed  in  the  Polyglots, 
to  be  that  of  Saadias,  who  lived  about  the  year  900  ; 
at  leaft  in  the  main.  Their  reafoii  is,  that  Aben  Ezra, 
a  great  antagonift  of  Saadias,  quotes  fome  paffages  of 
his  verfion,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Ara- 
bic verfion  of  the  Polyglots  ;  yet  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  Saadias's  verfion  is  not  extant.  In  1622,  Erpeni- 
us  printed  an  Arabic  Pentateuch,  called  alfo  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  Mauritania,  as  be'ng  made  by  the  Jews  of 
B irbary,  and  for  their  ufe.  This  verfion  is  very  lite- 
ral, and  efteemcd  very  exaft.  The  four  Evangelifts 
have  alfo  been  publiflied  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
fion, at  Rome,  in  1591,  folio.  Thefe  have  been  fince 
reprinted  in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris,  with 
fome  little  alterations  of  Gabriel  Sionita.  Erpenius 
publiflied  an  Arabic  New  Teftament  entire,  as  he  found 
it  in  his  miniifcript  copy,  at  Leyden,  in  1616. 

There  arc  fomi;  other  Arabic  verfions  of  late  date 
mentioned  by  Walton  in  his  Prolegomena  ;  particular- 
ly a  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  preferved  in  Sion  College, 
London,  and  another  of  the  Prophets  at  Oxford  ;  nei- 
ther of  which  have  been  publiflied. 

Cophttc  Bibles. — There  are  feveral  mannfcript  co- 
pies of  the  Cophtic  Bible  in  fome  of  the  great  libraries, 
efpecially  in  tliai  of  the  French  king.  Dr  Wilkins 
publiihcd  the  Cophtic  New  Teftament  in  4to  in   the 


year  1716,  and  the  Pentateuch  alfo  in  4to  in  1731, 
with  Latin  tranflations.  He  reckons  thefe  verfions  to 
have  been  made  in  the  end  of  the  focond,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century. 

Ethiopic  Bibles. — The  Ethiopians  have  alfo  tranf- 
Idtcd  the  Bible  into  their  language. — There  have  been 
printed  feparately,  the  Pfalms,  Canticles,  fome  chap- 
ters of  Genefis,  Ruth,  Joel,  Jonah,  Zcphaniah,  Mala- 
chi,  and  the  New  Teftament  ;  all  which  have  been 
fince  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot  of  London.  As  to  the 
Ethiopic  New  Teftament,  which  was  firft  printed  at 
Rome  in  1548,  it  is  a  very  inaceurate  work,  and  is 
reprinted  in  the  Englifh  Polyglot  with  all  its  faults. 

Armenian  Bibles. — There  is  a  very  ancient  Arme- 
nian verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  done  from  the  Greek 
of  the  Seventy,  by  fome  of  their  doftors  about  the  time 
ofChryfoftom.  This  was  firft  printed  entire  in  1664, 
by  one  of  their  bifliops  at  Amflerdam,  in  4to  ;  with 
the  New  Teftament  in  8vo. 

Perfian  Bibles. — Some  of  the  fathers  feem  to  fay, 
that  all  the  fcripture  was  formerly  tranflated  into  the 
language  of  the  Perfians  ;  but  we  have  nothing  novf 
remaining  of  the  ancient  verfion,  which  was  certainly 
done  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Perfian  Pentateuch 
printed  in  the  London  Polyglot  is,  without  doubt,  the 
work  of  Rabbi  Jacob,  a  Perfian  Jew.  It  was  publifli- 
ed by  the  Jews  at  Conftantinoplc,  in  the  year  1551. 
In  the  fame  Polyglot  we  have  likewife  the  four  Evan- 
gelifts  in  Perfian,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  ;  but  this 
appears  very  modern,  incorreft,  and  of  little  ufe. 
Walton  fays  this  verfion  was  written  above  400  years 
ago.  Another  verfion  of  the  Gofpels  was  publilhed 
at  Cambridge  by  Wheloc  in  the  laft  century  :  there 
are  alfo  two  Perfian  verfions  of  the  Pfalms  made  in  the 
laft  century  from  the  vulgar  Latin. 

Gothic  Bibles. — It  is  generally  faid,  that  Ulphilss, 
a  Gothic  bifliop,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  made 
a  verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  excepting  the  book  of 
Kings,  for  the  ufe  of  his  countrymen.  That  book  he 
omitted,  becaufc  of  the  frequent  mention  of  the  wars 
therein;  as  fearing  to  infpire  too  much  of  the  milit.i- 
ry  genius  into  that  people.  We  have  nothing  remain- 
ing of  this  verfion  but  the  four  Evangclifts,  printed  in 
410,  at  Dort,  in  1665,  from  a  very  ancient  MS. 

Whilst  the  Roman  empire  fubfifted  in  Europe,  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
was  the  univerfal  language  of  that  empire,  prevailed 
every  where.  But  fince  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe 
has  been  changed,  and  fo  many  different  monarchies  e- 
recled  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Latin 
tongue  has  by  degrees  grown  into  difufe  :  whence  has 
arifen  a  nccefTity  of  tranflating  the  Bible  into  the  re- 
fpeftive  languages  of  each  people  ;  and  this  has  produ- 
ced as  many  different  verfions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
modern  languages,  as  there  are  different  nations  pro- 
fefling  the  Chriftian  religion.  Hence  we  meet  with 
French,  Italian,  Spanifli,  German,  Flemifli,  Danifli, 
Sclavonian,  Polifli,  Bohemian,  and  Ruflian  or  Mufco- 
vitc  Bibles;  befides  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  modern  Eng- 
liih  and  Irifli  Bibles. 

French  Bibles.  The  oldeft  Frencli  Bible  we  hear  of 
is  the  verfion  of  Peter  de  Vanx,  cliief  of  the  Waldcnfes, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1160.  Rnoul  dc  Preflc  tranf- 
lated the  Bible  into  French  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
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Biblei.  king  of  France,  about  the  year  1380.  Bcfides  thefc, 
there  arc  feveral  old  French  tranllations  of  particular 
parts  of  the  Scripture.  The  dodors  of  Louvain  pub- 
lifhcd  the  Bible  in  French  at  Louvain,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  1550.  There  is  a  verfion  by 
Ifaac  Ic  Maitrc  de  Sacy,  publiQied  in  1672,  with  expla- 
nations of  the  literal  and  fpiritual  meaning  of  the  text, 
which  was  received  with  wonderful  applaufe,  and  has 
been  often  reprinted.  As  to  the  New  Tcllaments  in 
French,  which  have  been  printed  feparatcly,oneof  the 
mod  remarkable  is  that  of  F.  Amelotte  of  the  oratory, 
compoftd  by  the  diretSion  of  fome  French  prelates,  and 
printed  with  annotations  in  the  year  1666,  1667,  and 
1670.  The  author  pretends  he  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  fearch  all  the  libraries  in  Europe,  and  collate  the 
oldeft  manufcripts.  But,  in  examining  his  work,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  produced  no  conlidcrable  various  read- 
ings, which  had  not  before  been  taken  notice  c>f  either 
in  the  London  Polyglot  or  elfe where.  The  New  Tcl- 
tament  of  Mons  printed  in  1665,  with  the  archbifiiop 
of  Cambray's  perniiliion,  and  the  king  of  Spain's  li- 
cence, made  a  great  noife  in  the  world.  It  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Clement  IX.  in  166S,  and  by  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  in  1679,  and  in  feveral  bilhoprics  of 
France  at  feveral  times.  The  New  Tcitamcnt  publiih- 
cd  at  Trevoux  in  1 702,  by  Simon,  with  literal  and  cri- 
tical annotations  upon  difficult  pall'ages,  was  condemn- 
ed by  the  bi(hops  of  Paris  and  Meaux  in  1702.  F. 
Bohours,  a  Jefnit,  with  the  affiftance  of  F.  F.  Michael 
Tcllier,  and  Peter  Bernier,  Jcfuits  likewife,  publilla- 
cd  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Telfament  in  1697:  but 
this  tranflation  is,  for  the  molt  part,  harlh  and  obfcure, 
which  was  owing  to  the  author's  keeping  tooftridly  to 
the  Latin  text  from  which  he  tranflaicd. 

There  are  likewife  French  tranllations  publiflied  by 
Proteftant  authors  ;  one  by  Robert  Peter  Olivetan, 
printed  at  Geneva  in  155S,  and  fince  often  reprinted 
with  the  corrections  of  John  Calvin  and  others;  ano- 
ther by  Sebaftian  Caftalio,  remarkable  for  particular 
ways  of  cxprcllion  never  ufed  by  good  judges  of  the 
language.  John  Diodati  likewife  publiihed  a  French 
Bible  at  Geneva  in  1644  ;  but  fome  find  fault  with  his 
method,  in  that  he  rather  paraphrafes  the  text  than 
trandatcs  it.  Faber  Stapalenfis  tranllated  the  New  Tcf- 
lamcnt  into  French,  which  was  revifed  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  ufe  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Piedmont, 
and  printed  in  1434.  Laftly,  M.  John  Le  Clcrc  pub- 
IKhcd  a  New  Teltament  in  French  at  Amflerdam  in 
1703,  with  annotations  taken  chiefly  from  Grotius  and 
Hammond  ;  but  the  ufe  of  this  verfion  was  prohibited 
in  Holland  by  order  of  the  States-General,  as  tending 
to  revive  the  errors  of  Sabcllius  and  Socinus. 

haitan  BiBu:^.  The  firfl  Italian  Bible  publiihed  by 
ihe  Ronianifls  is  that  of  Nicholas  Malcrme,  a  Bcne- 
diftine  monk,  printed  at  Venice  in  1471.  It  wastranf- 
lated  from  the  Vulgate.  The  verfion  of  Anthony  Bru- 
cioli,  publiihed  at  Venice  in  1532,  was  prohibited  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Calvinifls  likewife  have 
their  Italian  Bibles.  There  is  one  of  John  Diodati  in 
1607  and  1641,  and  another  of  Maximus  Thcophilus 
in  15J1,  dedicated  to  Francis  de  Mcdicis  Duke  of  Tiif- 
cany.  The  Jews  of  Italy  have  no  entire  verfion  of  the 
Bible  in  Italian  ;  the  inquifition  conftantly  refufing  to 
allow  them  the  liberty  of  printing  one. 

Spanijh  Bibles.  The  Hrft  Spanifli Bible  that  wc  hear 
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of  is  that  mentioned  by  Cyprian  dc  Valera,  which  he  tibles. 
fays  was  publillicd  about  the  year  15CO.  The  Epifllcs  ^~~^' — 
and  Gofpels  were  publiflied  in  that  language  by  Am- 
brofe  de  Montefin  in  1512  ;  the  whole  Bible  by  Callio- 
dore  de  Reyna,  a  Calvinift,  in  1569  ;  and  the  New 
Teltament,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  by 
Francis  Enzinas,  otherwife  aWtd  Driaiider,  in  IS43. 
The  iirfl  Bible  which  was  printed  in  Spaiiifli  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Jews  was  that  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1553,  in 
Gothic  charaiflers,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules  d'Ell 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  This  verfion  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
probably  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  before  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella  expelled  them  out  of  their  dominions 
in  1492. 

Ccnnan  Bibles.  The  firfl  and  moA  ancient  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  German  language  is  that  of 
Ulphilas  bifliop  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  360.  This 
bifhop  left  out  the  book  of  Kings,  which  treats  chiefly 
of  war,  Icll  it  fliould  too  much  encourage  the  martial 
humour  of  the  Goths.  An  iniperfeiJl  manulcript  of  this 
verfion  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Verden  near  Cologn, 
written  in  letters  of  filver,  for  which  reafon  it  is  called 
Codex  Argenteus ;  and  it  was  publiihed  by  Francis  Ju- 
nius in  1665.  The  oldeft  German  printed  Bible  extant 
is  that  of  Nuremburg,  printed  in  1443  ;  but  who  the 
author  of  it  was  is  uncertain.  JohhEmzer,  chaplain  to 
George  Duke  of  Saxony,  publiflaed  a  verfion  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  oppofition  to  Luther.  There  is  a 
German  Bible  of  John  Eckius  in  1537,  with  Emzcr's 
New  Teftament  added  to  it ;  and  one  by  Ulembergius 
of  Weflpbalia,  procured  by  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  printed  in  1630.  Martin  Luther  having 
employed  eleven  years  in  tranflatirg  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  publiflied  the  Pentateuch  in  1522,  the  hi- 
florical  books  and  the  Pfalnis  in  1524,  the  books  of 
Solomon  in  1527,  Ifaiah  in  1529,  the  Prophets  in 
1531,  and  the  other  books  in  IJ40;  he  publillicd  the 
New  Teftament  in  1522.  The  learned  agree,  that  his 
language  is  pure,  and  the  verfion  clear  and  free  from 
intricacies  :  it  was  revifed  by  feveral  perfons  of  quality, 
who  were  mafters  of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  Gerniaii 
language.  The  German  Bibles  which  have  been  print- 
ed ill  Saxony/ Switzerland,  and  elfewhere,  arc  for  the 
moA  part  the  fame  as  that  of  Luther,  with  very  little 
variation.  In  1604  John  Pifcator  publiihed  a  verfion 
of  the  Bible  in  German,  taken  from  that  of  Junius 
and  Trenielliub:  but  his  turn  of  expreliion  is  purely 
Latin,  and  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
German  language  :  the  Anabaptifts  have  a  German 
Bible  printed  at  Worms  in  1529.  John  Crellius  pub- 
liflied his  verfion  of  the  New  Tefiiament  at  Racovia  in 
1630  ;  and  Felbinger  his  at  Amfterdam  in  1660. 

Flstnijh  Bibles.  The  Flemifli  Bibles  of  the  Roma- 
nifts  are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  moft  jiart  have  no 
author's  name  prefixed  10  them,  till  that  of  Nicholas 
Vinck,  printed  at  Lovain  in  1548.  The  Fleinilh  ver- 
fions  made  ufe  of  by  the  Calvinifls  till  the  year  1637, 
were  copied  principally  from  that  of  Luther.  But 
the  fynod  of  Dort  having  in  1618  appointed  a  new 
tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  Flemifli,  deputies  were. 
named  for  the  work,  which  was  not  finiflied  till  the 
year  1637. 

DatttjhBjRiES.  The  firft  Danifli  Bible  was  publiflied 

by  Peter  Palladius,  Olaus  Chryfoflom,  John  Synnin- 

gius,  and  John  Maccabjeus,  in  1550,  in  vviiich  they  fol- 
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Bibles,  lowed  Luther's  firll  German  verfion.  There  are  two 
— <'~~'  other  verfions,  the  one  by  John  Paul  Refenius  bifliop  of 
Zealand,  in  1605^  the  other,  being  the  New  Tefla- 
nient  only,  by  John  Michel,  in  1524. 

Swedijh  Bible.  In  1534  01au2  and  Laurence  pub- 
liflied  a  Swedifli  Bible  from  the  German  verfion  of 
Martin  Luther.  It  was  revifed  in  161 7,  by  order  of 
Iiing  Guflavus  Adolphus,  and  was  afterwards  almoft  u- 
niverfally  received. 

Bohemia?!,  Poli/Jy,  Ruffian  or  Mufcovite,  and  Sclavo- 
7iian  Bibles.  Tiie  Bohemians  have  a  Bible  tranllated 
by  eight  of  their  doftors,  whom  they  had  fent  to  the 
fchools  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bifil,  on  purpofe  to  lludy 
the  original  languages.  It  was  printed  in  Moravia  in 
the  year  1539.  ^^^  ^^^  Polilh  verfion  of  the  Bible,  it 
is  faid,  was  thatcompofed  by  Hadevv'ich  wife  of  Jagel- 
lon  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who  embraced  Chriflianity  in 
the  year  1390.  1599  there  was  a  Polilh  tranllation  of 
the  Bible  publiflied  at  Cracow,  which  was  the  work 
of  feveral  divines  of  that  nation,  and  in  which  James 
Wieck,a  Jefuit,  had  a  principal  lliare.  The  Protcltants, 
in  1596,  publiihed  a  Polilh  Bible  from  Luther's  Ger- 
man verfion,  and  dedicated  it  to  Uladiflaus  IV.  king  of 
Poland.  The  Ruflians  or  Mufcovites  publiflied  the 
Bible  in  their  language  in  1581.  It  was  tranllated 
from  the  Greek  by  St  Cyril,  the  apoftle  of  the  Scla- 
vonians  ;  but  this  old  verllon  being  too  obfcure,  Ernefl: 
Gliik  who  had  been  carried  prifoner  to  Mofcow  after 
the  taking  of  Narva,  undertook  a  new  tranllation  of 
the  Bible  in  Sclavonian  ;  who  dying  in  1705,  the  Czar 
Peter  appointed  fome  particular  divines  to  finifli  the 
tranllation  :  but  whether  it  was  ever  printed,  we  can- 
not fay. 

Eiiglifl} -Saxon  Bibles.  If  we  inquire  into  the  ver- 
fions  of  the  Bible  of  our  own  country,  \vt  Ihall  find 
that  Adelm  bifliop  of  Shcrburn,  who  lived  in  709, 
made  an  Englidi-Saxon  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  ;  and  that 
Eadfrid,  or  Ecbert,  bifliop  of  Lindisferne,  who  lived 
about  the  year  730,  tranflated  feveral  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  into  the  fame  language.  It  is  faid  likewife, 
that  venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  785,  tranflated  the 
whole  Bible  into  Saxon.  But  Cuthbert,  Bede's  dif- 
ciple,  in  the  enumeration  of  his  mafter's  works,  fpeaks 
only  of  his  tranflation  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  fays  nothing 
of  the  reil  of  the  Bible.  Some  pretend,  that  King 
Alfred,  who  lived  in  890,  tranflated  a  great  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  find  an  old  verfion  in  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on of  feveral  books  of  the  Bible,  made  by  El fric  ab- 
bot of  jMalinefbury  :  it  was  publiihed  at  Oxford  in  1699. 
There  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  of  the  four  Gof- 
pels,  publiflied  by  Matthew  Parker  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1 5  71,  the  author  whereof  is  unknown.  Dr 
Mill  obfcrves,  that  this  verfion  was  madefrom  a  Latin 
copy  of  the  old  Vulgate. 

Saxon  Bibles. — The  whole  Scripture  is  faid  by  fome 
to  liave  been  tranflated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  BeJe 
about  the  year  7or,  though  others  contend  he  only 
tranflated  the  Golpels. 

We  have  certain  books  or  parts  of  the  Bible  by  fe- 
veral other  tranflators  :  as,  i.  The  Pfalms,  by  Adelm 
bilhop  of  Shireborn,  contemporary  with  Bede;  though 
by  others  this  verfion  is  attributed  to  King  Alfred,  who 
lived  200  years  after.  Another  verfion  of  the  Pfalms 
in  Anglo-Saxon  was  publiihed  by  Spelman  in  1640. 
2.  The  >~vangelins,  ftill  extant,  done  from  the  ancient 
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vulgate,  befpre  it  w-as  revifed  by  St  Jerom,  by  an  au- 
thor unknown,  and  publiflied  by  Matth.  Parkerini57i. 
An  old  Saxon  verfion  of  feveral  books  of  the  Bible, 
made  by  Elfric  abbot  of  Malniefbury,  feveral  frag- 
ments of  which  were  publiflied  by  Will.  Lilly  in  1638, 
the  genuine  copy  by  Edm.  Thwaites  in  1699,  at  (5x- 
ford. 

Indian  Bible. — A  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
North  American  Indian  language  by  Elliot  was  pub- 
liflied in  4to  at  Cambridge  in  1685, 

Etigl.'Jh  Bibles. — The  firfl:  Englifli  Bible  we  read 
of  was  that  tranllated  by  J.  WicklifFe  about  the  year 
1360  ;  bur  never  printed,  though  there  are  MS.  copies 
of  it  in  feveral  of  the  public  libraries.  J.  de  Treviia, 
who  died  about  the  year  1 398,  is  alfo  faid  to  have  tranf- 
lated the  whole  Bible  ;  but  whether  any  copies  of  it  are 
remaining,  does  not  appear. 

TindaTs. — The  firfl  printed  Bible  in  our  language 
was  that  tranllated  by  Will.  Tindal,  affifled  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  printed  abroad  in  1526  ;  but  molt  of  the 
copies  were  bought  up  and  burnt  by  Bifliop  Tunflal 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  only  contained  the  New 
Teflament,  and  was  revifed  and  republifliedby  thefarae 
perfon  in  1530.  The  prologms  and  prefaces  added  to 
it  refleft  on  the  bifliops  and  clergy;  but  this  edition 
was  alio  fuppreffed,  and  the  copies  burnt.  In  1532, 
Tindal  and  his  aflbciates  finilhed  the  whole  Bible  ex- 
cept the  Apocrypha,  and  printed  it  abroad  :  but  while 
lie  was  afterv.'ai'ds  preparing  for  a  fer.ond  edition,  he 
was  taken  up  and  burnt  for  hercfy  in  Flanders. 

Matthi-ws's. — On  Tindal's  death, his  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  Coverdale,  and  John  Rogers  fuperintcnd- 
ant  of  an  Englifli  church  in- Germany,  and  the  rirft 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  tranflated 
the  Apocrypha,  and  revifed  Tindal's  tranflation,  com- 
paring it  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man, and  adding  prefaces  and  notes  from  Luther's 
Bible.  He  dedicated  the  whole  to  Henry  VIII.  m 
I  Sill)  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthews  j 
whence  this  has  been  ufually  called  Matth  coo  s's  Bible, 
It  was  printed  at  Hamburgh,  and  licence  obtained  for 
pablilhing  it  in  England  by  the  favour  of  Archbifliop 
Cranmer  and  the  Bifliops  Latimer  and  Shaxton. 

Craiimer^s. — The  firfl  Bible  printed  by  authority  in 
England,  and  publicly  fet  up  in  churches,  was  the 
fame  Tindal's  verfion,  revifed,  compared  with  the  He- 
brew, and  in  many  places  amended,  by  Miles  Coverdale 
afterwards  bilhop  of  Exeter;  and  examined  after  him  by_ 
Archbifliop  Cranmer,  who  added  a  preface  to  it :  whence 
this  was  called  £■;•;»■;; ^/^t'r'j  Bible.  It  was  printed  byGraf- 
ton,  of  the  largcfl;  volume,  and  publiflied  in  1540  ;and,^ 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  every  parifli  was  obliged  to 
fet  one  of  the  copies  in  their  church,  under  the  penalty 
of  4ofliiir!ngs  a-month  ;  yet,  twoyears  after,  the  Popifli 
bifliops  obtained  its  fupprefllon  of  the  King.  It  wss  re- 
flored  under  Edward  VLftippreifed  again  under  Qiiecn 
Mary,  and  reflored  again  in  the  firft  year  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  a  new  edition  of  it  given  in  1562. 

Cc/ieva. — Some  Englifli  exiles  at  Geneva  in  Qtieen 
Mary's  reign,  Coverdale,  Goodman,  Gilbie,  Sampfon, 
Cole,  Whittingham,  and  Knox,  made  a  new  tranfla- 
tion, printed  there  in  1560,  the  New  Teflament  ha- 
ving been  printed  in  I5S7  ;  hence  called  the  Geneva 
Bible  ;  containing  the  variations  of  readings,  marginal 
annotations,  &c.  on  account  of  which  it  was  much  va- 
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Bible*,    liied  by  the  puritan  party  in  that  and  the  following 

— ^ '  rcifTHs. 

Bijhap's. — Archbliliop  Parker  refolved  on  a  new 
trantlation  /or  the  public  ul'c  of  the  church,  and  engaged 
the  bilhops  and  other  learned  men  to  take  each  a  fliarc 
or  portion.  Thcfc  being  afterwards  juined  together, 
and  printed  with  lliort  annotations  in  1568,  in  a  large 
folio,  made  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Grsat  Eng- 
dijh  Bible,  and  commonly  the  Bijhop's  Bible.  The 
following  year  it  was  alfo  piibliihcd  in  8vo,  inafraall 
but  line  black  letter  :  and  here  the  chapters  were  di- 
vided into  vcrfes;  but  without  any  breaks  for  them, 
in  which  the  method  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  followed, 
which  was  the  firll;  Englilh  Bible  where  any  dillinclion 
of  vcrfes  was  made.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  large 
folio,  with  corrcSions,  and  feveral  prolegomena,  in 
1572:  this  is  ciWcX  Matt he'j)  Parker's  Bible.  The 
initial  letters  of  each  tranllator's  name  were  put  at  the 
end  of  his  part:  e.  gr.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
V/.  E.  for  William  Exon  ;  that  is,  William  Bilhop  of 
Exeter,  whofe  allotment  ended  there :  at  the  end  of 
Samuel,  R.  M.  for  Richard  Menevcnfis,  or  Bilhop  of 
St  David's,  to  whom  the  fecond  allotment  fell:  and 
the  like  of  the  reft.  The  Archbiliiop  overfaw,  direifl- 
cd,  examined,  and  fini(hed  the  whole.  This  tranila- 
tion  was  ufed  in  the  churches  for  40  years,  though  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private  houfes,  being 
printed  above  30  times  in  as  many  years.  King  James 
bore  it  an  inveterate  hatred  on  account  of  the  notes  ; 
which  at  the  Hampton  court  conference  he  charged  as 
partial,  untrue,  feditious^  &c.  Tlie  Bifhop's  Bible 
too  had  its  faults.  The  King  frankly  owned  he  had 
yet  feen  no  good  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  Englilh; 
but  he  thought  that  of  Geneva  the  word  of  all. 

Rhemijh. — After  the  tranilation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
bifliops,  two  other  private  verlions  had  been  made  of 
the  New  Teilament :  the  firll  by  Laur.  Thomfon, 
made  from  Beza's  Latin  edition,  together  with  the 
notes  of  Beza,  piiblifhed  in  1582  in  410,  and  after- 
wards in  1589,  varying  very  little  from  the  Geneva 
Bible;  the  fecond"  by  the  Papifts  at  Rheims  in  1584, 
called  the  Rsmijh  Bible,  or  Rhttii'Jh  Tran/iation.  Thefe 
finding  it  impoinblc  to  keep  the  people  from  having 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongiie,  refolved  to  give  a 
vcrfion  of  their  own  as  favourable  to  their  caufe  as  might 
be.  It  was  printed  on  a  large  paper,  with  a  fair  letter 
and  margin.  One  complaint  againft  it  was  its  retaining 
a  multitude  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  untranflated, 
for  want,  as  the  editors  exprefs  ir,  of  proper  and  adc- 
qiutc  terms  in  the  Englilh  to  render  them  by  ;  as  the 
■WOidiSazyj/iiSfttinike,  rational,  holocaufl, prepuce, pafche, 
&c.  However,  many  of  the  copies  were  feized  by 
ih  Qiieen's  fearchers,  and  confifcated  ;  and  Th.  Cart- 
wright  was  folicited  by  fccretary  Walfingham  to  refute 
it :  but,  after  a  good  progrcfs  made  therein,  Arch- 
biliiop Whirgift  prohibited  his  further  proceeding 
*  therein,  as  judging  it  improper  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England  fliould  be  committed  to  the  defence 
of  2  puritan,  and  appinted  Dr  Fulke  in  his  place, 
who  refuted  the  Rlicmills  with  great  fpirit  and  learn- 
ing. Cariwriglu's  refuution  was  alfo  afterwards  pub- 
liihed  in  1618,  under  Archbiihop  Abbot.  About  ;o 
years  after  their  New  Teilament,  the  Roman  Catholics 
publiiiied  a  tranrtationof  the  Old  at  Doway,  1609  and 
i6iOj  fro:u  tlic  Vulgate,  with  annotations ;  fo  that  the 


Englilh  Roman  Catholics  have   now  the  whole  Bible     Eibk?. 

in  their  mother-tongue  ;  though  it  is  to  be  obfcrvtd,  ' ^ ' 

they  are  forbidden  to  read  it  without  a  licence  fnnu 
their  fuperiors. 

K:ng  Jaffa's. — The  laft  Englilh  Bible  was  lint 
which  proceeded  from  the  Hampton  court  conference 
in  1603,  where  many  exceptions  being  made  to  the 
Bilhop's  Bible,  King  James  gave  orders  for  a  new  one  ; 
not,  as  the  preface  exprclfcs  it,  for  a  tranilation  alto- 
gether new,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one, 
but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  of  many  good  ones 
one  bert.  Fitty-four  learned  perfons  were  appointed 
for  this  office  by  the  King,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to 
the  archbiihop,  dated  in  1604;  which  being  three 
years  before  the  tranilation  was  entered  upon,  it  is  pro- 
bable feven  of  them  were  either  dead  or  had  declined  the 
talk,  fince  Fuller's  lill  of  the  tranflators  makes  but  47; 
who  being  ranged  under  lix  divilions,  entered  on  their 
province  in  1607.  It  was  pnblillicd  in  1613,  wiih  a 
dedication  to  James,  and  a  learned  preface,  and  is 
commonly  called  King  James's  Bihi:.  After  this,  all 
the  other  verfions  dropped  and  fell  into  difufe,  except 
the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  were  Hill  continued  according  to  the  Bifliop's 
tranilation  till  the  alteration  of  the  liturgy  in  1661,  and 
the  Pfalms  and  Hymns,  which  arc  to  this  day  conti- 
nued as  in  the  old  verfion. 

The  judicious  Selden,  in  his  Table  Taik,  fpeaking 
of  the  Bible,  fays,  "  The  Englilli  tranilation  of  the 
Bible  is  the  bell  tranilation  in  the  world,  and  renders 
the  fenfe  of  the  original  bell,  taking  in  for  the  Englifii 
tranQaiion  the  Bilhop's  Bible,  as  well  as  King  James's. 
The  tranllators  in  King  James's  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him  who 
was  mod  excellent  in  fuch  a  tongue  (as  the  Apocrypha 
to  Andrew  Downs),  and  then  they  met  together,  and 
one  read  the  tranilation,  the  reft  holding  in  their  hands 
forae  Bible  cither  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French, 
Spanilh,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
fpoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on." 

King  James's  Bible  is  that  now  read  by  authority  in 
all  the  churches  in  Britain. 

Welch  Bibles. — There  was  a  Welch  tranOation  of 
the  Bible  made  from  the  original  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  confequence  of  a  bill  brought  into  the 
houfe  of  commons  for  this  purpofe  in  1563.  It  was 
printed  in  folio  in  1588.  Another  verlion  which  is 
the  ilandard  tranflation  for  that  language,  was  printed 
in  1620.  It  is  called  Parry's  Bible.  An  imprelTion 
of  this  was  printed  in  1690,  called  Bijhop  Lloyd's  Bible. 
Thcfe  were  in  folio.  The  fall  8vo  impreflion  of  the 
Welch  Bible  was  made  in  1650. 

IriJ}}  Bible. — Towards  the  middle  of  ihe  i6(h  cen- 
tury. Bedell,  biiliop  of  Kilniore,  fet  on  foot  a  tran- 
flation of  the  Old  Tcftament  into  the  Iiilh  language; 
the  New  Teflainent  and  the  Liturgy  having  been  be- 
fore iranflated  into  that  language.  The  biiliop  ap- 
pointed one  King  to  execute  this  work,  who,  not  un- 
derllanding  the  oriental  languages,  was  obliged  to 
tranllite  it  I'rom  the  Englilh.  This  work  was  received 
by  Bedell,  who,  after  having  compared  the  Irilli  tran- 
flation with  the  Englilli,  compared  the  latter  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  LXX.  and  the  Italian  vcrljon  of  Di(;d:iti. 
When  this  work  was  linilhcd,  the  biQiop  would  h.-.ve 
been  himfvlf  at  the  charge  of  the  imprtUion,  but  his 
E  c  2  diiipu 
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Bibliaader  defign  was  flopped  upon  advice  given  to  tiie  lord  lien- 
II  tenant  and  tiie  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  that  it  would 
Bibracfte.  p^ove  a  ihameftil  thing  for  a  nation  to  publifh  a  Bible 
tranflated  by  fuch  a  defpicable  hand  as  King.  How- 
ever, tlie  manufcript  was  not  loll:,  for  it  went  to  prefs 
in  the  year  1685. 

Erfu  Bible. — There  is  alfo  (lately  finilhed  at  Edin- 
burgh) a  vcrfion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Gaelic  m  Erfe  lan- 
guage. 

BIBLIANDER  (Theodore),  profelTor  of  divinity 
at  Zurich  in  the  i6th  century.  As  he  underfiood  the 
oriental  languages,  he  fet  about  a  new  edition  of  the 
Koran ;  the  text  of  which  he  corrected,  by  collating 
the  Arabic  and  Latin  copies.  To  this  edition  he  fiib- 
joined  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  his  fucccflbrs  ;  and  pre- 
fixed an  apology  by  way  of  preface,  which  has  been 
loudly  exclaimed  againft. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA,  a  branch  of  archssographia, 
employed  in  the  judging  and  perufing  of  ancient  nianu- 
fcripts,  whether  written  in  books,  paper,  or  parchment. 

The  fenfe  of  it  is  now  extended  ;  and  it  (ignifies  a 
work  intended  to  give  information  concerning  the  lirft 
cr  beft  editions  of  books,  and  the  v.^ays  of  felefting  and 
diflingi filing  them  properly.  In  fiiort,  it  is  ufed  for 
a  notitia  or  defcription  of  printed  books,  either  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet,  of  the  times  when  printed,  or 
of  the  fubjeft  matters.  In  which  fenfe,  bibliographia 
amounts  to  much  the  fam€  with  what  is  oihcrwife  call- 
ed hihliotkeca. 

Literary  journals  afford  alfo  a  kind  of  bibliographia. 

BIBLIOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  means  of  the  Bible.  This  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwifc  called  fortes  blblicit  or  fortes 
fanciorum.  It  confifled  in  taking  pafiages  of  Scripture 
at  hazard,  and  drawing  indications  thence  concerning 
things  future;  as  in  Augnftin's  toHe  ir  lege.  It  was 
much  ufed  at  the  confecration  of  biihops. — F.  J.  Da- 
vidius,  a  Jefuit,  has  publiflied  a  bibliomancy  under  the 
borrowed  name  oi  Veridicus  Ckrij'ilaniis. 

BIBLIOTHECA,  in  its  original  and  proper  fenfe, 
denotes  a  library,  or  place  for  repohting  books. 

BiBLioTHECA,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a 
treatife  giving  an  account  of  all  the  writers  on  a  certain 
fubjeft ;  thus,  we  have  bibliothecas  of  theology,  law, 
philofophy,  &c. 

There  arc  likewife  univerfal  bibliothecas,  which  treat 
indifferently  of  all  kinds  of  books;  alfo  feledt  biblio- 
thecas, which  give  account  of  none  but  authors  of  re- 
putation. 

Many  of  the  bibliothecas  agree,  in  moft  refpeiSs, 
with  what  are  otherwife  called  memoirs  or  journals  of 
literature,  except  that  thefe  lalt  are  confined  to  new 
books ;  but  there  are  other  bibliothecas,  that  differ 
in  notliing  from  catalogues  of  the  writers  on  certain 
fubjefts. 

BIBLISTS,  fo  the  Roman-catholics  call  thofe  Chri- 
flians  who  make  Scripture  the  folc  rule  of  faith  ;  in 
which  fenfe,  all  Proteltants  either  are  or  ought  to  be 
biblifts. 

BIBLUS,  j8(fx©.,  in  botany,  an  aquatic  plant  in  E- 
gypt,  called  Mo  papyrus  ;  of  the  ikin  whereof  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  made  their  paper.     See  Papvrus. 

BIBRACTE  (anc.  geog.),  a  citadel  of  the  i^dni, 
according  to  Strabo  ;  but  Caefar  defcribes  it  as  a  town 
well  fortified,  very  large  and  populous,  and  of  the 


greateft  authority  among  that  nation:  Now  Beurell, 
or  Bevray;  a  defolate  place  four  miles  to  the  north - 
welt  of  Autiin. 

BIBROCI  (anc.  geog.),  an  ancient  people  of  Bri- 
tain :   Now  the  Hundred  of  Bray  in  Berks. 

BICANER,  a  city  of  Alia,  on  the  river  Ganges, 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  E.Long.  87.  20.  N. 
Lat.  28.  40. 

BICE,  or  BisE,  among  painters,  a  blue  colour  pre- 
pared from  the  lapis  armcnus. 

Bice  bears  the  belt  body  of  all  bright  bines  ufed  in 
common  work,  as  houfe-painting,  &c.  but  it  is  the 
palelt  in  colour.  It  works  indifferently  well,  but  in- 
clines a  little  to  fandy,  and  therefore  requires  good 
grinding.  Next  to  ultramarine,  which  is  too  dear  to 
be  ufed  in  common  work,  it  lies  beft  near  the  eye  of 
ail  other  bines. 

BICEPS,  the  name  of  feveral  mufcles :  as  the  biceps 
humeri,  or  cubiti;  biceps  tibiae,  &c.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

BICESTER,  a  ftraggling  town  of  Oxfordfliire  in 
England,  fcated  on  the  road  between  Oxford  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

BICHET,  a  quantity  or  meafure  of  corn,  which 
differs  according  to  the  places  where  it  is  ufed.  The 
bichet  is  not  a  wooden  meafure,  as  the  rainot  at  Paris, 
or  the  bufhcl  at  London;  but  is  compounded  of  feveral 
certain  meafures.  It  is  ufed  in  many  parts  of  France,  tec. 

BICLINIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chamber 
with  two  beds  in  it;  or  when  only  two  beds  were  round 
a  table. 

BICORNES,  an  order  of  plants  in  ihefragmenti 
meihodinaturalis  of  Linnasus,  fo  termed  from  the  an- 
thcrse  having  in  appearance  two  horns.'  See  Bot.ant. 

BIDACHE,  a  town  of  Lower  Navarre,  in  France, 
feated  on  the  Bidoufe.     Wi  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  41. 

BIDAL,  or  Bidale,  in  our  ancient  cufloras,  denotes 
the  invitation  of  friends  to  drink  ale  at  fomc  poor  man's 
houfe,  who  in  c-onfideration  hereof  cxpcfts  fome  con- 
tribution for  his  relief.  This  cuflom  ftill  obtains  in 
the  weft  of  England,  and  is  mentioned  in  fome  ancient 
ftatutes. 

BIDDLE  (John),  one  of  the  mofl  eminent  Eng- 
lifli  writers  among  the  Socinians,  was  born  at  Wot- 
ton-under-Edge  in  Gloucefterfliire  and  educated  in  the 
free  fchool  of  that  place.  Being  a  hopeful  youth, 
he  was  taken  notice  of ;  particularly  by  Lord  George 
Berkeley,  who  allowed  him  an  exhibition  of  ten 
pounds  a-year.  This  caufed  him  vigoroufly  to  ap- 
ply himfelf  to  his  ftudies ;  and  he  was,  while  at 
fchool,  author  of  a  tranllation  of  Virgil's  Bucolics, 
and  of  the  two  firfl  fatires  of  Juvenal.  He  conti- 
nued at  fchool  till  he  was  13  years  of  age.  However, 
having  manifefled  in  that  early  period-  a  lingular  piety 
and  contempt  of  fecular  affairs,  he  was  fent  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  and  entered  a  lludent  in  Magdalen 
hall.  In  1641,  the  magiflrates  of  Gloucefter  chofc 
him  mafter  of  the  free  fchool  of  that  ciry  ;  and  he  was 
much  cfteemcd :  but  falling  into  ibme  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  different  from  thofe  commonly 
received,  and  cxpreffmg  his  thoughts  with  too  mucii 
freedom,  he  fuffered  various  perfecutions  and  imprifon- 
mentsin  the  time  of  thecommonwealth.  During  one  of 
iliefe  coiifineuients,whichlaftedforfeveral  years,  being 
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Bi<Wiford  reduced  to  great  indigence,  lie  was  employed  by  Roger 
I  Daniel  of  London  to  rorreci  the  imprelfionof  the  Greek 
Eidens.  Septiiigiiu  Bible,  which  th  it  printer  was  about  to 
publiih  with  great  accuracy.  In  1651,  the  parliament 
publilhed  a  general  sA  of  oblivion,  which  rcllored  him 
to  his  full  liberty.  He  was  afterwards  imprifoned  on 
account  of  his  tenets  ;  and  at  laft  the  Proteiftor  banifhed 
him  for  life  to  St  Mary's  caftle  in  the  iile  of  Scilly, 
and  fent  him  thither  in  October  1653.  Soon  after,  he 
was  allowed  100  crowns  a-year  for  fubliftcnce.  In 
1658,  he  was  fet  at  full  liberty.  After  the  relWation 
of  King  Charles  II.  he  was  fined  in  100  1.  and  each  of 
his  hearers  in  20  1.  to  lie  in  prifon  till  paid;  which 
being  put  in  execution,  the  want  of  the  Irclli  air  and 
cxcrcife  made  him  contra>Jt  a  difeafe,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  22d  of  September  1663,  in  the  47ih  year  of 
his  age.  His  life  was  publiflied  in  Latin  in  16S2, 
by  Mr  Farrington  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  repre- 
fents  him  as  poiTeffed  of  extraordinary  piety,  charity, 
and  humility.  He  would  not  difcoiirfe  of  ihofe  points 
in  which  he  diiFered  from  others  with  thofe  that  did 
not  appear  religions  according  to  their  knowledge  ; 
and  was  a  ftriifl  obfcrver  himfelf,  and  a  fevere  cxacter 
in  others,  of  reverence  in  fpeaking  of  God  and  Chrill. 
He  had  fo  happy  a  memory,  that  he  retained  word 
for  word  the  whole  New  Tellament,  not  only  in  Eng- 
lilh,  but  in  Greek,  as  far  as  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Revelations  of  St  John. 

BIDDIFORD,  a  town  of  Devonfliire,  fcated  on  the 
river  Toridge,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  ftone-briJge 
with  24  arches.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  place,  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  W.  Long.  4.  10.  N. 
Lat.  51.  10. 

BIDDING  or  OFrERiNC,  denotes  the  raifing  the 
prise  of  a  thing  at  a  file  or  auction.  The  French 
calls  this  encherir.  It  anfwers  to  what  the  Romans  call- 
ed liciiari  .•  they  ufcd  to  bid  by  holding  up  the  hand 
or  finger. 

Bidding  is  alfo  ufcd  for  proclaiming  or  notifying. 
In  which  fenfe  we  meet  wi;h  bldiling  of  the  b  i.ws, 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwifc  called  ajklag. 

BiODisc-Prayei:  It  was  one  part  of  the  office  of 
the  deacons  in  ihe  primitive  Chriflian  church,  to  be  a 
fort  of  monitors  and  dire<5tors  of  the  people  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church.  To  which 
end  they  made  ufe  of  certain  known  forms  of  words,  to 
give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fervice  began.  Tills 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  n-nfurrm,  and  by  the  Latins 
pr^dicare  :  which  therefore  do  not  ordinarily  fignify 
10  preach,  as  (bme  miflakc  it  ;  but  to  perform  the  of- 
fice of  acrier  (xjipi»|,  or/r^w)  in  the  alfcmbly  :  whence 
Synefuis  and  others  call  the  deacons  <«fOKiiei,xfc,  the 
holy  criers  of  the  church,  appointed  to  bid  or  exhort 
the  congreg.'tion  to  pray  and  join  in  the  fcveral  parts 
of  the  fervice  of  the  church.  Agreeable  to  this  ancient 
practice  is  the  form  Ltt  its  pray,  repeated  before  fcve- 
ral of  the  priycrs  in  ihe  Englilh  liturgy. 

Bidding  of  the  beads,  a  charge  or  warning  which 
the  parilh-priell  gave  to  his  parilliioners  at  certain  fpe- 
cial  limes,  to  fay  fo  many  pater-nofters,  &c.  on  their 
beads, 

BIDDKNS,  WATFR-HF-MP  AGRIMONY  :  AgCnUSof 

the  polygimia  xqaalis  order,  belonging  to  the  lyngc- 
nefia  clafsof  plants  ;  and  in  tht  natural  method  rank- 
ing uadcr  the  49th  order,  Compofitx-oppofitifdite,  The 


reccj)taclc  is  paleaceous  ;  the  pappus  has  crctl  fcsbrous   Bidontal 
awns  ;  and  the  calyx  is  imbricated.     Of  this  genus         II 
Linnaeus  enumerates  13  fpccies  ;  but  none  of  them  ap-  ^  Bldloo. 
pear  to  merit  notice  except  the   tripartita,   frequently         ^' 
found  by  the  fides  of  rivulets,  ditclics,  and  lakes,  both 
in  Scotland   and  England.     This  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  ;  and  hath  its  haves  divided  into  three,  or 
often  five,  lanceolate  ferrated  lobes,  wiih  yellow  flowers, 
which  arc  fucceeded  by   flaitilh  angular  feeds,  having 
two  beards  arifing  from  the  angles,  which  are  hooked 
or  barbed  downwards  ;  and  generally  they  have  ano- 
ther fliortcr  beard  arifing  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  feed.     "  As  this  plant   (fays  Mr   Lightfoot  f )  ^  pi„a 
is  found  by  a  chemical  analyfis  to  poffefs  much  the  Scoticu. 
fame  qualities  as  tlie  celebrated  verbefina  acmela,  a 
plant  belonging  to  a  genus  very  nearly  related  to  this,  it 
is  proljable  it  would  have  the  i'ame  good  effect  in  expel- 
ling the  Hone  and  gravel.     A  decodion  of  this  plant 
with   alum  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour.     The  yarn 
mull  be  firfl  fteepcd    in  ahim   water,  tlien  dried  and 
Iteeped  in  a  decoftion  of  the   plant,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  the  decoAion.     The  feeds  have  been  known 
fomctimes  to  dcfiroy  the  cyprinus  auratus,  or  gold-fi(h, 
by  adhering  to  their  gills  and  jaws." 

BIDENTAL,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  place  blafled 
with  lightning;  which  wasimmediately  confecraied  by 
an  harufpex,  with  the  facrifice  of  a  bidens.  This 
place  was  afterwards  accounted  facred,  and  it  was  un- 
lawful to  enter  it  or  to  tread  upon  it ;  for  which  reafon 
it  was  commonly  furrounded  with  a  ditch,  wall,  hedge, 
ropes,  &c.     See  next  article. 

BIDENTALLS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  prieils  in- 
flitutcd  to  perform  certain  ceremenies  and  expiations 
when  thunder  fell  on  any  place.  Their  principal  office 
was  the  facrificing  a  fjicep  of  two  years  old,  which  in 
Latin  is  called  bidens  ;  from  whence  the  place  ftruck 
with  t]u:nder  got  the  name  of  bidental, 

BIDENTES,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  two 
yearlings,  or  flieep  of  the  fecond  year.  The  wool  of 
thefe  bidentcs,  or  two  years  old  iheep,  being  the  firfl 
flieering,  was  lonietinies  claimed  as  a  heriot  to  the  kin"-, 
on  the  death  of  an  abbot.  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, the  word  was  extended  further  to  any  fort  of 
beads  ufcd  for  yiftiins,  efpecially  thofe  of  that  age  : 
whence  wc  meet  with  j':ics  bidentes. 

BIDET,  a  nag  or  little  horfe,  formerly  allowed 
each  trooper  and  dragoon,  for  his  baggage  and  otiicr 
occafions.  Bidets  are  grown  into  difufe,  on  account 
of  the  expences  thereof,  and  the  difordcrs  frequently 
arifing  from  thofe  who  attended  on  them,  &c. 

BIDIS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  fniall  city  of  Sicily,  not  far 
from  Syracufe,  whofe  ruins  are  flill  to  be  fecn  in  tlie 
territory  of  Syracufe,  about  i  j  miles  to  the  fouth-weft, 
with  a  church  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bidiiii. 

BIDLOO  (Godfrey),  author  of  feveral  trcatifes  in 
anatomy,  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  March  12th,  1649. 
In  1688,  he  was  profelfor  of  anatomy  at  the  Hague  ; 
and,  in  1694,  at  Leydcn  ;  when  king  William  III.  of 
England  appointed  him  his  phyfician;  which  he  would 
rot  accept  but  on  condition  of  holding  his  profeffor- 
fhip,  which  was  readily  granted  him.  He  publilhed, 
in  Latin,  i.The  anatomy  of  the  human  Body,  de- 
monfirated  in  105  cuts,  explained  by  the  difcoveries  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  writers.  2.  An  Oration  upon 
the  Antiquity  of  AnatoDiy.     3.  A.  Letter  to  Anthony 

Lcewcnhoctk. 
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Leewenhoeck  on  the  animals  fometlmes  found  in  the 
liver  of  flieep  and  other  animals.  4.  Two  Decades 
of  Differtations  in  Anatomy  and  Chirurgery  ;  and 
other  pieces.    He  died  at  Leyden,  in  April  171 3. 

BIDON,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  about  five 
pints  Pdris,  that  is,  about  five  quans  Englifli  wine- 
nieafure.     It  is  feldom  ufed  but  among  fliips  crews. 

BIE  (de  Adrian,)  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Lierc  in  1594.  After  learning  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  from  different  mafters,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  fpent  fix  years  in  ftudying  the  works  of  the 
beft  mailers.  His  induflry  was  then  rewarded  with 
proportionable  fuccefs  ;  for  he  found  encouragement 
among  the  mofl  honourable  perfons  at  Rome,  and  in 
every  part  of  Italy  through  which  he  travelled,  from 
perfons  of  the  firft  diftinaion.  His  penciling  was  fo 
exceedingly  neat,  and  his  touch  and  colouring  fo  very 
delicate,  that  he  was  frequently  employed  to  paint  on 
jafpar,  agate,  porphyry,  and  other  precious  materials. 

BIEEZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra- 
covia,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  vitriol.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Wefeloke,  in  E.  Long.  2.  21.  N.  Lat. 
49.  50. 

BIEL.     See  Bienna. 

BIELA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Opfchaw, 
in  E.  Long.  34.  55.  N.  Lat   55.  o. 

BiELA  OsERO,  or  Belozero,  a  town  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  capital  of  a  duchy,  and  fituated  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Confa,  in 
E.  Long.  39.  10.  N.  Lat.  j8.  S5- 

Biela,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  capital 
of  the  Bellefe  near  the  river  Cerva,  in  E.  Long.  8.  3. 
N.  Lat.  45.  22. 

BIELSKI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Polachia,  near  one  of  the  fources  of  the  river  Narew. 
E.  Long.  22.  55.  N.  Lat.  53.  Jo. 

BIELSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  provine  of 
Smolenlko.     E.  Long.  35.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  40. 

BIENNA,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  feated  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name.  The  inhabitants  are  Proteflants, 
and  in  alliance  with  thofe  of  Bern,  Solearc,  and  Fri- 
burg.  E.  Long.  7.  14.  N.  Lat.  47.  11. 

BIENNIAL  PLANTS  ;  plants,  as  the  title  hknnial 
imports,  that  are  only  of  two  years  duration.  Nume- 
rous plants  are  of  this  tribe,  which  being  raifed  one 
year  from  feed,  generally  attain  perfeftion  either  the 
fame,  or  in  about  the  period  of  a  twelvemonth,  or  a 
Jittle  lefs  or  more,  and  the  following  fpring  or  fummer 
flioot  up  Aalks,  flower,  and  perfeft  feeds  ;  foon  after 
which  they  commonly  perifh  ;  or  if  any  particular  fort 
furvive  another  year,  they  affume  a  dwindling  and 
ftraggling  growth,  and  gradually  die  off;  fo  that  bien- 
nials are  always  in  their  prime  the  firft  or  fecond  fum- 
mer. Biennials  confift  both  of  efculents  and  flower 
plants.  Of  the  efculent  kinds,  the  cabbage,  favoy, 
carrot,  parfnip,  beet,  onion,  leek,  &c.  are  biennials. 
Of  the  flowery  tribe,  the  Canterbury-bell,  French  ho- 
ney-fuckle,  wall-flower,  ftock-July-flower,  fvveet-Wil- 
liain,  China-pink,  common-pink,  matted-pink,  carna- 
tion, fcabions,  holly-hock,  tree-mallow,  vervain-mal- 
low, tree-priiiirofe,  honefty,  or  moonworth,  &c.  are  all 
of  the  biennial  tribe  ;  all  of  which  being  fownin  March, 
April,  or  May,  rife  the  fame  year,  and  in  fpring  fol- 
lowing fhoot  up  into  ftalks,  flower,  and  pcrfedt  feeds  in 


autumn;  after  which  mofl:  of  them  dwindle:  though      Bier 
fometimcs    the   wall-flowers,  holly-hocks,  carnations,         \ 
pinks,  will  furvive  and  flower  the  following  year  ;    but  ^^'gamy. 
the   plants  become  llraggling,  the  flowers  fmall   and  ' 

badly  coloured  :  it  is  therefore  eligible  to  raife  a 
fupply  annually  from  feed  ;  although  wail-flowers,  car- 
nations, and  pinks,  may  be  continued  by  Hips  and 
layers. 

BIER,  a  wooden  machine  for  carrying  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  to  be  buried.  The  word  comes  from  the 
French  hlere,  which  fignifies  the  fame.  It  is  called  in 
Latin  feretrimi,  a  fereado. — Among  the  Romans  the 
common  bier,  whereon  the  poorer  fort  were  carried, 
was  called  fandapila ;  that  ufed  for  the  richer  fort, 
leBica,  IcBica  funcbrh,  fometimes  leClus.  The  former 
was  only  a  fort  of  wooden  cheft,  vilh  area,  which  was 
burnt  with  the  body  ;  the  latter  was  enriched  and  gil- 
ded for  pomp.  It  was  carried  bare,  or  uncovered, 
when  the  perfon  died  a  natural  and  eafy  death  ;  when 
he  was  much  disfigured  or  diflorted,  it  was  veiled  or 
covered  over. 

Bier  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  that  whereon  the 
bodies  of  faints  are  placed  in  the  church  to  reft,  and 
cxpofed  to  the  veneration  of  the  devout.  This  is  alfo 
called,  in  middle-age  writers,  leEius,  fcretrum,  leBica, 
and  loculus ;  and  was  ufually  enriched  with  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  flones,  which  was  the  caufe  that  the  bier 
of  St  Benedid  was  pillaged,  and  all  its  ornaments  car- 
ried ofi'. 

BIEROLIET,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands  in  Dutch 
Flanders,  where  William  Bruckfield,  or  Beukelings, 
who  invented  the  method  of  pickling  herrings,  died  in 
1397.     E.  Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

BIFERjE,  plants  that  flower  twice  a-year,  in 
fpring  and  autumn,  as  is  common  between  the  tro- 
pics. 

BIFRONS,  a  perfon  double-fronted,  or  two-faced. 

BiFRONS  is  more  peculiarly  an  appellation  of  Janus, 
who  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  with  two  faces, 
as  being  fuppofed  to  look  both  backwards  and  for- 
wards :  though  other  reafons  for  it  are  recited  by  Plu- 
tarch. Sometimes  he  was  painted  with  four  faces, 
qnadrifons,  as  rtfpefting  the  four  feafons. 

BIGA,  in  antiquity,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes 
abreaft.  Chariot-races,  with  two  horfes,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Olympic  games  in  the  93d  Olympiad  : 
but  the  invention  was  much  more  ancient,  as  we  find 
that  the  heroes  in  the  Iliad  fight  from  chariots  of  that 
kind.  The  moon,  night,  and  the  morniHg,  are  by 
mythologiils  fuppofed  to  be  carried  in  h'lga,  the  fun  in 
quadriga.  Statues  in  biga  were  at  firft  only  allowed 
to  the  gods,  then  to  conquerors  in  the  Grecian  games  ; 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  like  ftatues,  Vi'nhl'igce, 
were  decreed  and  granted  to  great  and  well-dcfcrving 
men,  as  a  kind  of  half  triumph,  being  erected  in  moil 
public  places  of  the  city.  Figures  of  b'tga  were  alfo 
flruck  on  their  coins.  The  drivers  of  bigx  were  cal- 
led bigarii ;  a  marble  buft  of  one  Florus  a  bigarius  is 
ftill  feen  at  Rome. 

BIGAMY,  properly  fignifies  htivtg  twice  married; 
but  with  us  is  ufed  as  fynonymousto  polygamy,  or  ha- 
ving a  plurality  of  wives  at  once.  Such  fecond  mar- 
riage, leaving  the  former  hulband  ()rv^ife,is  fimply  void, 
and  a  mere  nullity,  by  the  eccltfiaflical  law  of  Eng- 
land :  and  yet  the  legiflatnrc  has  thought  it  jiift   to 
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Bigati  make  it  felony,  by  reafon  of  its  being  fo  great  a  viola- 
U  tion  of  the  public  economy  and  decency  of  a  well  or- 
Bigiion.  dcred  ftate.  For  polygamy  can  never  be  endured  un- 
'  ^  'dcr  any  rational  civil  cllablilliment,  whatever  fpecions 
reafons  may  be  urged  for  it  by  the  eaftcrn  nations,  tlic 
fallacieufncfs  of  which  has  been  fuUy.proved  by  many 
fcnfible  writers  ;  bat  in  northern  countries  the  very  na- 
ture of  th.c  climate  fecms  to  reclaim  a;:;ainll  it ;  it  never 
having  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  world,  even  from 
the  time  of  our  German  anceilors,  who,  as  Tacitus 
informs  us,  "  propi  fji't  barbarorum  jlngulis  uxoribus 
"  contiiiti  funt."  It  is  therefore  punilhcd  by  the 
laws  both  oi  ancient  and  modern  Sweden  with  death. 
And  in  Britain,  it  is  enaded  by  ftatute  i  Jac.  I. 
c.  ir.  that  if  any  pcd'on  being  married,  do  after- 
wards marry  again,  the  former  hufc.nd  or  wife  being 
alive,  it  is  felony  ;  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
The  firfl  wife  in  this  cafe  (hall  not  be  admitted  as  an 
evidence  againll  her  hufband,  becaufe  Ihe  is  tlie  true 
wife  ;  but  the  fccond  may,  for  ihe  indeed  is  no  wife  at 
all :  and  fo,  via  vcrfa,  of  a  fccond  hufband.  This 
act  makes  an  exception  to  five  cafes,  in  which  fuch 
fecond  marriage,  though  in  the  three  firft  it  is  void,  is 
yet  no  felony,  i.  Where  either  party  hath  been  con- 
tinually abroad  for  feven  years,  whether  the  party  in 
England  hath  notice  of  the  others  being  alive  or  no. 
2.  Where  cither  of  the  parties  hath  been  abfent  from 
the  other  fevcn  years  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
maining party  hath  had  no  knowledge  of  the  other's 
being  alive  within  that  time.  3.  Where  there  is  a  di- 
vorce (or  feparation  a  mcjifa  it  thoro)  by  fcntence  in 
the  ecclefiartical  court.  4.  Where  the  firft  marriage  is 
declared  abfolutely  veid  by  any  fuch  fentence,  and  the 
parties  loofed  a  vinculo.  Or,  5.  Where  either  of  the 
parties  was  under  the  age  of  confeut  at  the  time  of  the 
firft  marriage  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe  the  firft  marriage  was 
voidable  by  the  difagreement  of  either  party,  which 
the  fecond  marriage  very  clearly  amounts  to.  But,  if 
at  the  age  of  eonfent  the  parties  had  agreed  to  the 
marriage,  which  completes  the  contraJf,  and  is  indeed 
the  real  marriage  ;  and  afterwards  one  of  them  fliould 
marry  again;  Jadge  Blackftone  apprehends  that  fuch 
fecond  marriage  would  be  within  the  reafon  and  penal- 
tics  of  the  ad". 

BIG.ATI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ancient  Roman 
filver  coins,  on  one  fide  whereof  was  reprefented  a  biga, 
or  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes.  The  bigatus  was  pro- 
perly the  Roman  denarius,  whofe  impreffion,  during  the 
limes  of  the  commonwealth,  was  a  chariot  driven  by 
Victory,  and  drawn  cither  by  two  horfes  or  four  ;  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  either  denominated  bigatus  or 
quadrigatus. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  town  of  Bedfordfhire,  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Ivel,  over  which  there  is 
a  handfomc  bridge.  The  town  is  much  more  confidc- 
rablc  now  than  formerly,  on  account  of  its  commodious 
inns  for  pafTengers,  it  lying  on  the  principal  road  from 
London  to  York.  W.  Long.  o.  i  J.   N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

BIGHT,  among  fcamcn,  denotes  one  roil  or  round 
of  a  cable  or  rope,  when  coiled  up. 

BIGNON  (Jerome),  a  French  writer,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  IJ90.  He  gained  an  uncommon  knowledge, 
under  the  carc  of  his  father,  in  philofophy,  mathema- 
tics, hiftory,  civil  law,  and  divinity,  in  a  very  (hort  time; 
and  was  almoA  at  the  cad  of  his  fludics  at  aa  age  when 
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it  is  ufual  to  fend  children  to  fchool.  At  ten  years  of  Bignonia. 
age  he  gave  the  public  a  fpccimen  of  his  learning,  in  a  " 
Defcription  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  two  years  after, 
he  publiflied  a  Difcourfc  concerning  the  principal  anti- 
quities and  curiofities  of  Rome  ;  and  a  liimmary  trea- 
tife  concertiing  the  eleflion  of  Popes.  Henry  IV.  de- 
lired  to  fee  him,  and  appointed  him  page  to  the  dau- 
phin, who  was  afterward  Louis  XIII.  He  appeared 
at  court  with  all  the  politenefs  of  manners  imaginable. 
He  wrote  at  that  time  a  Treatife  of  the  precedency 
of  the  kings  of  France,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry 
IV.  who  gave  him  an  exprefs  order  to  continue  his 
refearchts  on  that  fubjeft  :  but  the  death  of  that  prince 
interrupted  his  defign.  He  publiilied  in  161 3,  the 
Formulas  of  Marculphus.  He  was  in  1620  made  advo- 
cate-general in  the  grand  council;  and  difcharged  that 
port  with  fuch  reputation,  that  the  king  nominated 
him  fome  time  after  counfcllor  of  ftate,  and  at  laTl  ad- 
vocate-general in  the  parliament.  He  religned  his  of- 
fices in  1641  ;  and  the  year  following  was  appointed 
chief  library  keeper  of  the  king's  library.  He  was 
obliged  to  refume  his  office  of  advocate-general,  and 
held  it  till  his  death.  He  was  employed  in  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  ftate.  At  laft  this  great  man,  who 
had  always  made  religion  the  bafis  of  his  other  virtues, 
died  with  the  moft  exemplary  devotion  in  1656. 

BICNONIA,  Trumpet-klower,  or  Scarlet 
Jasmine:  A  genus  of  the  angiofperniia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  tlie 
natural  method  ranking  in  the  40th  order  rcrfonatce. 
Tlie  calyx  is  quinquefid  and  cup-form  :  The  corolla  is 
bell-lhapedat  the  throat,  quinquefid,  and  bellied  under- 
neath :  The  filiqua  is  bilocular;  and  the  feeds  have 
membranous  wings. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  Linnaeus  enumerates  17  fpc- 
cics;  of  which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable: 
I.  The  radicans,  or  climbing  afli-lcaved  bignonia,  is 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  It  rifes  30  or  40  feet 
high,  having  pinnated  oppofitc  leaves  of  four  pair  of 
ferrated  lobes,  and  an  odd  one ;  all  the  /hoots  and 
branches  being  terminated  by  beautiful  clufters  of  large 
trumpet-fhaped  fcarlet  flowers.  The  hummingbirdsdc- 
liglit  to  feed  on  thefe  flowers,  and  by  thrufting  thcnifelves 
too  far  into  them  are  fometimes  caught.  Of  this  fpecics 
there  is  a  variety  with  fmaller  flowers.  2.  The  femper- 
virens,  or  evergreenclimbingVirginiabignonia,isana- 
tive  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  the  Bahama  iflands. 
The  ftalks  are  more  flender  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fpecies ;  yet  they  rife,  upon  proper  fupports,  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet ;  the  flowers  are  trumpet- 
fhaped,  eredt,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  from 
the  fides  and  ends  of  the  ftalks  and  branches.  3.  The 
catalpa  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries.  It  hath  a 
flrong  woody  ftem  and  branches,  rifing  20  feet  high, 
ornamented  with  large  heart-fliaped  leaves,  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  almoll  as  broad,  placed  by  threes,  with 
whitifh  yellow-flriped  flowers  coming  out  in  panicles 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches.  This  dcfcrvcs  a 
place  in  all  curious  fhruhberies  as  during  the  fummer 
feafon  no  tree  makes  a  more  beautiful  appearance  :  for 
which  rtafon  it  fhould  be  placed  confpicuoully ;  or 
fome  might  be  planted  fingly  upon  fpacious  lawns  or 
otherlargeopens  of  grafs-ground,  and  permitted  to  take 
their  natural  growth.  4.  The  unguis,  orclaw-bignonia, 
a  deciduous  climber,   is  a  native  of  Barbadoes  and  the 
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iJIgnoHia.  other  Wefl;  India  ifiands.  It  rifes  by  the  help  of  claw- 
like tendrils,  the  branches  being  very  flender  and  weak; 
and  by  thefe  it  will  over-top  bulhes,  trees,  &c.  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high.  The  branches,  however,  fhow 
their  natural  tendency  to  afpire,  for  they  wind  about 
every  thing  that  is  near  them  :  fo  that,  together  with 
the  afliftance  nature  has  given  them  of  tendrils,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  arrive  at  fo  great  a  height.  Thefe  bran- 
ches, or  rather  flalks,  have  a  fniootli  furface,  are  often 
of  areddifhcolour,  particularly  next  the  fun,  and  are 
very  tough.  The  tendrils  grow  from  the  joins;  they 
are  bowed,  and  arc  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
leaves  grow  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  and  are  four  innum- 
ber  at  each.  Thefe  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  have  their 
edges  entire,  and  are  very  ornamental  to  the  plant ;  for 
they  are  of  an  elegant  green  colour  :  their  under  fur- 
face  is  much  paler  than  their  upper;  and  their  footllalks, 
midrib,  and  veins,  alter  to  a  fine  purple.  The  flowers 
are  monopetalous  and  bell-lhaped.  The  tube  is  very 
large,  and  the  rim  is  divided  and  fpreads  open.  They 
grow  from  the  wings  of  the  leavesin  Auguft,  twoiifually 
at  each  joint  ;  and  they  are  fucceeded  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  natually  by  long  pods.  J.  The  ca- 
preolata,  or  tendril  bignonia,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, is  another  fine  climber,  which  rifes  by  the  afliil- 
ance  of  tendrils  or  clafpers.  The  leaves  grow  at  the 
joints  oppofite  by  pairs,  though  thofe  which  appear  at 
the  bottom  frequently  come  out  fingly.  They  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  continue  on  the  plant  all  winter. 
The  tlowers  are  produced  in  Augull  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  of  the 
fliape  nearly  of  the  former  ;  are  large,  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  fucceeded  by  fliort  pods. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  Of  the  climbers  :  i.  If 
the  fhoots  are  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
a  little  mould,  they  will  immediately  flrike  root,  and 
become  good  plants  for  fctting  out  where  they  arc 
wanted.  2.  They  will  all  grow  by  cuttings.  The 
bottom  part  of  the  llrongefl  young  Ihoots  is  the  befl ; 
and  by  this  method  plenty  may  be  foon  raifed.  3. 
They  are  to  be  raifed  by  feeds ;  but  this  is  a  tedious 
method,  efpecially  of  the  pinnated-leaved  forts  ;  for  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  plants  raifed  from  feeds 
will  blow.  As  to  the  catalpa,  whoever  has  the  con- 
venicncy  of  a  bark-bed  may  propagate  it  in  plenty,  i. 
By  cuttings  ;  which  being  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  beds  in  tlie  fpring,  will  foon  flrike  root,  and 
may  afterwards  be  fo  hardened  to  the  open  air,  that  they 
may  be  fet  abroad  in  the  fliade  before  the  end  of  fum- 
Iner  :  in  the  beginning  of  Odober,  they  fliould  be  re- 
moved into  a  green-houfe,  or  under  fome  llieltcr  to  be 
proteded  from  the  winter's  froft.  In  the  fpring,  af- 
ter the  bad  weather  is  pafl,  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
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the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery-way,  in  a  well 
fneltered  place  ;  and  if  the  foil  be  rich,  and  rather  in- 
clined to  be  moifl,  it  will  be  the  better.  Here  they 
may  fland  for  four  or  five  years,  the  rows  being  dug  in 
winter  and  weeded  in  fummer,  when  they  will  be  of  a 
proper  fize  to  be  planted  out  to  fland.  Thefe  cuttings 
will  often  grow  in  a  rich,  fliaily,  moifl,  border  ;  fo  that 
whoever  can  have  plenty  of  them,  fhould  plant  them 
pretty  thick  in  fuch  a  place,  and  he  may  be  tolerably 
fure,  by  iliis  way,  of  raifmg  many  plants.  2.  From 
feed ;  which  is  produced  in  America,  and  fhould  be 


fown  in  a  fine  warm  border  of  light  rich  mould,  or  elfc 
in  pots  or  boxes :  the  feedling  plants  requiring  more 
than  a  common  care. 

BIGORRE,  a  territory  or  county  of  France,  in  ' 
the  province  of  Gafcony.  It  is  bounded  on  the  call 
by  the  valley  of  Aure,  the  vifcounty  of  Nebouffa,  Ri- 
viere Verdun,  and  Pardiac  ;  by  Beam  on  the  wefl;  on 
the  fouth,  by  the  valleys  of  Brotou  and  Penticoufe  in 
Arragon;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Rivicre- 
Bas  incorporated  with  Armagnac.  It  is  40  miles  long 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  30  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
wefl.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  the  mountains, 
the  plains,  and  the  Ruflan.  The  mountains  areinclof- 
cd  between  thofe  of  the  valley  of  Aure  on  the  eafl, 
thofe  of  Arragon  on  the  fouth,  and  of  Beam  on  the 
wefl.  This  part  contains  two  principal  valleys,  Lavc- 
dan  and  Barege.  The  valley  of  Bigorre,  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  has  the  hills  of  Ruftan  on  the  call.  The  re- 
markable towns  arc  Tarbes  the  capita],  Bagneres, 
Lourd,  &c.  The  mountains  are  a  barrier  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  there  are  four  different  paffages 
which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  guard.  Bigorre 
yields  marble,  jafper,  flone,  and  flate  :  there  are  alfo 
mines  of  fcveral  forts,  but  they  are  not  worked.  The 
rivers  arc  the  Adour,  the  Elchts,  the  Arrofet,  and  the 
Gave  of  Lavedan  ;    there  are  alio  three  lakes. 

BIGOT,  a  perfbn  obflinately  and  perverfely  wedded 
to  fome  opinion  or  pradlice,  particularly  of  a  religious 
nature.  Cambdcn,  perhaps,  has  hit  upon  the  true  ori- 
ginal of  the  word.  He  relates,  that  when  Rollo,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  received  Gifla,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  FooliJ)},  in  marriage,  together  with  the  invefiiturc 
of  that  dukedom,  he  would  not  fubmit  to  kifs  Charles's 
foot  :  and  when  his  friends  urged  him  by  all  means  to 
comply  with  that  ceremony,  he  made  anfwer  in  the 
Englilli  tongue,  Ne  se  by  God,  i.  e.  Not  fo  by  Cod. 
Upon  which,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  deriding  him, 
and  corruptly  repeating  his  anfwer,  called  him  bigot ; 
from  whence  the  Normans  were  called  bigodi,  or  bigots. 

Bigot,  in  Italian  bigontia,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  Ve- 
netian liquid  meafure,  containing  the  fourth  part  of  the 
amphora,  or  half  the  boot, 

BIHAEZ,  a  flrong  town  of  Croatia  in  Hungary, 
feated  in  an  ifle  formed  by  the  river  Anna,  in  E.  Long. 
16.  2.  N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

BILANDER,  in  navigation,  a  fmall  merchant-iliip 
with  two  mails,  dillinguifhed  from  other  vefTels  of  the 
fame  kind  by  the  form  of  the  main-fail.  Few  veflcls 
are  now  rigged  in  the  manner  of  bilandcrs  ;  the  name 
has  been  varioufly  applied  in  different  countries, 

BILBILIS,  (anc,  geog.),  a  town  of  Hifpania  Cite- 
rior,  the  birth-place  of  Martial  ;  now  fuppofed  to  be 
Calatajud  in  Aarragon  on  the  Xalon, 

BILBOA,  a  large,  handfome,  and  rich  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  Bifcay,  with  a  well  frequented  harbour.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air  and  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  about  it.  The  inhabitants  have  al- 
ways preferved  themfelves  from  a  mixture  with  the 
Jews  and  Moors  ;  and  therefore  will  admit  no  family 
to  fettle  among  them  but  who  can  prove  themfelves  to 
be  of  Chriflian  extradion,  nor  will  they  admit  any 
flaves  among  them  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Spain.  The 
exports  are  wool,  and  fword-blades,  with  fome  other 
manufadures  of  iron  and  ftecl.    The  town  is  feated  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Ibaicabal,  in  W.  Lon.  4.  20. 
N.  Lst.  45.  2?. 

BILBOWS,  a  piinilliment  at  fea,  anfwcring  to  the 
flocks  at  land.  The  otfendcr  is  laid  in  irons,  or  Itocks, 
whicliare  more  or  Isfs  ponderous  according  to  theqiia- 
lity  of  Lhe  offence  of  which  he  is  guilty. 

BILDESTON,  a  town  of  Surfblk  in  England,  fcatcd 
on  a  creek  on  the  river  Breton.  The  principal  manti- 
faolure  is  in  woollen  goods,  cfpecially  blankets.  K. 
Long.  o.  4;.  N.  Lar.  52.  20. 

BILDGE  of  a  {hip,  the  bottom  of  her  floor,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  plicc  the  Ihip  refls  on  when  lhe  is  a- 
ground.  Therefore,  bild^^'-wattrxs  that  which  lies  on 
her  floor,  and  cannot  go  to  the  well  of  the  pinup  : 
And  bildgs-puTTips,  or  burr-pumps,  are  thofc  that  carry 
off  the  bildge-water.  They  likewife  fay  the  (hip  is 
bildgid,  when  fhe  has  fome  of  her  limber  ftriick  offon 
a  rock  or  anchor,  and  fprings  a  leak. 

BILE,  a  yellow,  bitter  juice,  feparated  from  the 
blood  in  the  liver,  colledcd  in  the  porus  bilarius  and 
;^all-bladder,  and  thence  difcharged  by  the  common  dudl 
into  the  duodenum.     See  Anatomy,  n"  97,  98. 

BILEDULGERID,  or  Belad  Al  Jerid,  the 
Country  ofdatis,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  li  is  almoft  of 
a  fquare  form,  extending  itfelf  more  than  80  leagues 
every  way,  from  28.  30.  to  53.  50.  north  latitude,  and 
from  6  to  12  degrees  of  weft  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  eaft  by 
a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Tripoli 
and  part  of  Gaudamis,  on  the  weft  by  the  countries 
of  Zeb  and  Mezeb,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  province 
of  Verghela.  The  whole  country  is  barren,  fandy,  and 
mountainous,  producing  little  or  nothing  befides  dates, 
which  grow  here  in  fuch  profufion,  that  the  face  of 
half  the  kingdom  is  covered  over  with  date-trees,  and 
from  hence  the  whole  country  takes  its  name.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy  :  the  people  lean,  fwarthy, 
and  flirivelled  in  iheir  complexions ;  svith  their  eyes  in- 
flamed, owing  to  the  reflexion  of  the  fun-beams  from 
the  white  hard  foil;  and  the  (liowers  of  duft  and  fand 
driven  by  the  high  winds  that  blow  here  at  certain  fca- 
fons  are  frequently  fo  violent  as  to  bury  men  and  cat- 
tle under  them.  Another  inconvenience  sviih  which 
the  inhabitants  are  afflicted,  for  which  no  other  rea- 
fon  is  given  belides  their  conftant  living  on  dates,  is, 
an  inveterate  fcurvy  in  their  gums,  whence  all  their 
teeth  drop  out ;  though  it  frequently  fpreads  over  their 
whole  bodies,  and  then  they  become  the  moftunhappy 
and  loatlifome  objects.  They  are  almoft  entirely  free 
from  other  difeafes  :  fothar,  when  not  afBicled  with  this, 
they  live  to  a  good  old  age  ;  thougii  it  is  obfervable, 
that  they  difcover  a  furrowed  countenance,  fhrivelled 
Ikin,  hoary  locks,  and  other  fymptoms  of  old  age,  very 
early  in  life,  and  before  decrepitude,  infirmity,  or  any 
decay  of  iheir  faculties,  appear.  The  plague  is  not 
known  in  Biledulgerid,  though  fo  frequent  in  Barbary, 
and  though  a  conftant  intercourfe  is  kept  up  between 
the  two  countries  ;  whence  it  would  feern,  that  in  cer- 
tain cafes  this  terrible  diftcmper  is  not  fo  infeftious  as 
it  is  ufually  thought  to  be.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  fmall-pox,  a  difcafe  little  lefs  contagious  and  fatal 
in  hot  countries  than  the  plague  itfelf.  The  natives 
arc  reprefented  as  a  lewd,  treacherous,  thievifti,  and 
favage  people,  who  delight  in  murder  and  robbery. 
Vol.  III. 


They  arc  moftly  a  mixture  of  Africans  and  wild  Arabs  BUedutge- 
whomingled  therafclves  with  them.     The  former  live        >■'<• 
witli  fomc  regularity  r»udcivilordcrina  kind  of  villages         It 

conipofed  of  a  number  of  little  huts;  the  latter  in  tents,  > ^}^ , 

ranging  from  place  10  piece  in  queft  of  food  and  plun- 
dei-.  'lhe  Arabs,  who  pride  thcnifclves  in  their  llipc- 
riority  of  birth  and  talents  above  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants, are  wholly  independent  and  free,  frequently  hi- 
ring themfelvcs  in  the  fervice  of  the  neighbouring  prin- 
ces at  war  :  from  wl-.ich  policy  arife  tlie  moft  valuable 
branches  of  their  public  revenue,  if  any  thing  can  be 
called  common  or  public  in  a  nation  of  lawlefs  rob- 
bers. The  reft,  purfuc  no  other  occupation  befides 
hunting  and  plundering  j  the  firft  of  whicli  is  their 
common  employment,  efpccially  hunting  of  oftriclies, 
which  are  faid  to  be  of  a  prodigious  ilainre  in  this 
country,  and  as  high  as  a  man  mounted  on  a  tall 
horfe.  The  inhabitants  eat  the  fieih  of  thefe  ani- 
mals ;  barter  their  feathers  for  corn,  pulfe,  and  other 
things  they  want,  ufc  their  hearts  in  their  necroman- 
tic and  religious  rites,  their  fat  as  a  medicine  of  fove- 
rcign  virtue,  their  talons  for  ear-pendants  and  othcror- 
naments,  and  their  ftins  ihcy  convert  into  pouches  and 
knapfacks,  fo  that  not  a  part  of  the  animal  but  is  em- 
ployed in  fome  ufcful  purpofe.  L'cfides  dates  and 
oftriches,  the  Arabs  live  likewife  on  the  flelh  of  goats 
and  camels;  drinking  cither  the  liquor  or  broth  in  which 
that  flelli  is  boiled,  or  the  milk  of  their  camels  ;  for 
they  feldom  tafte  water,  that  element  being  more  icarce 
in  this  country  than  milk  itfelf.  In  the  whole  country 
there  is  fcarce  a  town  of  any  note,  or  even  a  ftreani  of 
water  that  defcrves  notice,  or  that  is  not  dried  up  half 
the  year. 

BILEVELT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia  and  county  of  Ravenfburgh,  fubjcft  to  the 
king  of  Pruflia,  in  E.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BILINGUIS,  in  a  general  fenfc,  fignifics  one  that 
fpeaks  two  languages  ;  but  in  law,  is  ufed  for  a  jury 
that  pafFes  in  any  cafe  betv/een  an  Engliihman  and  a 
foreigner,  whereof  part  ought  to  be  Englifh  and  part 
ftrangers. 

BILIOUS,  in  general,  denotesfomeihing  belonging 
to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  bile.     Hence, 

B/Lious  Fevers  are  ihofe  occafioned  by  the  over-co- 
pioufncfsor  bad  qualities  of  the  bile. 

BILL,  in  mechanics,  an  inftrumcnt  made  of  iron, 
edged  in  the  form  of  a  crcfccnt,  and  adapted  to  a 
handle.  It  is  ufed  by  plun;bers,  to  perform  feveral 
parts  of  their  work  ;  by  balket-makcrs,  tocutthelar- 
geft  pieces  of  chcfnut-trees  and  other  wood  ;  and  by 
gardeners,  to  prune  trees.  When  (lion,  it  is  called  a 
hand-bill  i   and  when  long,  ^hedge-bill. 

Bill,  inlaw,  a  declaration  in  writing,  exprcfllng 
cither  fome  wrong  the  complainant  has  fuliered  from  the 
defendant,  or  a  lault  committed  by  the  perfon  com- 
plained of  againft  fome  law  or  ftatnte. — This  bill  is 
ibmetimes  exhibited  tojufliccs  at  the  general  affizes,  by 
way  of  indiftment,  or  referred  to  others  having  jiirif- 
diclion  ;  but  is  more  generally  addrelVed  to  the  lord 
chancellor.  It  contains  the  faft  complained  of,  the 
damage  fuftained,  and  a  petition  or  proccfs  againft  the 
defendant  for  redrefs  ;  and  is  ufed  boih  in  criminal 
and  civil  cafes.  In  the  former,  the  words  billa  vera 
are  indorfcd  by  the  grand  jury  upon  a  prefrntnicnr, 
i'"  f  implying. 
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implying  that  they  find  the  fame  foHnded  on  pro- 
'  balsle  evidence,  and  therefore  worthy  of  further  confi- 
deration. 

In  Scots  ]a\v,  every  fummary  application  in  writing, 
by  way  of  petition  to  the  court  of  feffion,  is  called  a 
bill. 

Bill  of  Attainder.     See  Attainder. 

Bill  of  Appeal.     See  Appeal. 

Bill  Signifies  alfo  a  paper,  either  written  orprinted, 
in  very  large  characters,  which  is  ported  up  infome  o- 
pen  and  public  place,  to  give  notice  of  the  fale  of  any 
merchandize  or  fhip,  or  of  the  failing  of  any  veffel  in- 
to foreign  parts. 

Bill,  in  trade,  both  whokfale  and  retail,  as  alfo 
among  workmen,  fignifies  an  account  of  merchan- 
dizes or  goods  delivered  to  a  perfon,  or  of  work  done 
for  one. 

Bill,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  fecurity  for  money 
under  the  hand  and  fomctimesftal  of  the  debtor,  wiih- 
oat  any  condition  or  forfeiture  in  cafe  of  non-perform- 
ance ;  in  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  a  bond  or  ob- 
ligation. It  has  been  ufually  defined,  a  writing  wherein 
one  man  is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a  fum  of  money, 
on  a  day  that  is  future*,  or  prtfently  on  demand,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  lime 
when  it  is  drawn  ;  on  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  dili- 
gence or  execution  may  be  immediately  done  to  force 
payment.  Thefe  bills  in  Britain  muft  be  on.  ftamped 
paper  :  if  under  L.50,  the  ftamp  to  be  6d.;  if  for 
L.  50  or  upwards,  i  s. 

Bank-BiLL  is  a  note  or  obligation  figned  on  behalf 
of  the  company  of  the  bank,  by  one  of  their  cafliiers, 
for  value  received.  Or  it  is  an  obligation  to  pay  on 
demand  either  to  the  bearer  or  to  order  ;  in  Scotland, 
it  is  underftood  to  be  to  order. 

Bill  of  Entry,  an  account  of  the  goods  entered  at 
the  cufcom-houfc,  both  inwards  and  outwards.  In 
this  bill  muft  be  expreffed,  the  merchant  exporting  or 
importing;  the  qiianiity  of  merchandize,  and  the  di- 
vers fpecies  thereof;  and  whether  tranfuortcd,  orfrom 
whence. 

Bill  of  Exchange,  is  a  fecurity,  originally  invented 
among  merchants  in  different  countries,  for  the  more 
eafy  remittance  of  money  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
which  has  fince  fpread  iifelf  into  almoll  all  pecuniary 
tranfaftions.  It  is  an  open  letter  of  requeft  from  one 
man  to  another,  defiring  him  to  pay  afum  named  there- 
in to  a  third  perfon  on  his  account;  by  which  means 
a  man  at  the  moft  diftaut  part  of  the  world  may  have 
money  remitted  to  him  from  any  trading  country.  If 
A  lives  in  Jamaica,  and  ovvcs  B  who  lives  in  England 
L.  1000  ;  now  if  C  be  going  from  England  10  Jamaica, 
he  may  pay  B  this  L.  1000  and  take  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  by  B  in  England  upon  A  in  Jamaica,  and  re- 
ceive it  when  he  comes  thither.  Thus  does  B  receive 
his  debt,  at  any  diftance  of  place,  by  transferring  it 
to  C  ;  who  carries  over  his  money  in  paper  credit, 
without  danger  of  robbery  or  lofs.  This  method  is 
faid  to  have  been  brouglu  into  general  ufe  by  the  Jews 
and  Lombards,  when  baniflied  for  their  ufury  and 
other  vices  :  in  order  the  more  eafily  to  draw  iheir  ef- 
fe^s  out  of  France  and  England  into  thofe  countries 
in  which  they  had  chofen  to  refule.  But  the  invention 
«f  it  was  a  little  earlier  J  for  the  Jews  were  barJllied 


out  of  Guienne  in  1287,  and  out  of  England  in  1290, 
and  in  1236  the  ufe  of  paper  credit  was  introduced  in- 
to the  Mogul  empire  in  China. — In  common  fpeech, 
fuch  a  bill  is  frequently  called  a  draught  -,  but  a  bill  of 
exchange  is  the  more  legal  as  well  as  mercantile  ex- 
prellion.  The  perfon,  however,  who  writes  this  let- 
ter is  called,  in  law,  the  drawer ;  and  he  to  whom  it  is 
written,  the  drawee  ;  and  the  third  perfon  ornegociaior 
to  whom  it  is  payable  (whether  fpecially  named  or  the 
bearer  generally)  is  called  {he  payee. 

Thele  bills  are  either  foreign  or  inland  ;  foreign, 
when  drawn  by  a  merchant  reliding  abroad  upon  his 
correfpondent  in  England,  ox  vice  v  erf  a -,  and  inland, 
when  both  the  drawer  and  the  drawee  rcfide  within  the 
kingdom.  Formerly  foreign  bills  of  exchange  were 
much  more  regarded  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  inland 
ones,  as  being  thought  of  more  public  concern  in  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  commerce.  But  now  by  two 
ftatutes,  the  one  9  and  10  V/.  III.  c.  17.  the  other  3 
and  4  Ann.  c.  9.  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  put  upoa 
the  fame  footing  as  foreign  ones  ;  what  was  the  law 
and  cuflom  of  merchants  with  regard  to  the  one,  and 
taken  notice  of  merely  as  fuch,  being  by  thofe  ftatutes 
exprefsly  enafted  with  regard  to  the  other.  So  thac 
there  is  now  in  law  no  manner  of  difference  between 
them.  In  drawing  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  two  or  three  of  the  fame  date  and  tenor 
to  be  lent  by  different  conveyances,  thatincafe  of  acci- 
dents the  perfon  to  whom  tliey  are  fcnt  may  not  be  dif- 
appointed  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  mentioned  in  the  body 
ot  the  bill,  that  it  is  the  ift,  2d,  or  3d  bill  of  exchange; 
fo  that  when  one  is  paid  it  difcharges  all  the  reft.  Fo- 
reign bills  for  any  fum  muft  be  on  6d.  ftamped  paper. 

Bill  oj  Lading,  an  acknowledgment  figned  by  the 
mafter  of  a  Ihip,  and  given  to  a  merchant,  &c.  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  goods  which  the  mafter  has  re- 
ceived on  board  from  that  merchant,  &c.  with  a  pro- 
niife  to  deliver  them  at  an  intended  place  for  a  certain 
falary.  Each  bill  of  lading  muft  be  treble,  one  ibr  the 
merchant  who  loads  the  goods,  another  to  be  fcnt  t& 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  configned,  and  the  third 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  mafter  ofthelliip.  It 
muft  be  obfervcd,  however,  that  a  bill  of  lading  is  ufed 
only  when  the  goods  fent  on  board  the  fliip  are  but  part 
of  the  cargo  :  for  when  a  merchant  loads  a  whole  vef- 
fel for  his  ownperfonal  account,  the  deed  palfed  between 
him  and  the  mafter  of  the  fliip  is  called  charter-party. 
See  CnARTER-party. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  are  accounts  of  the  numbers  of 
births  and  burials  within  a  certain  diftrift,  every  week, 
month,  quarter,  or  year.  In  this  fenfc,  we  hy  weekly 
hills,  vio7:thly  bills,  quarterly  hills,  yearly  bills.  The 
London  hills  of  mortality,  which  were  the  firft,  are 
compofed  by  the  company  of  parifli-clerks,  and  exprcfs. 
the  number  of  chriftenings  of  each  fex,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  from  each  difeafe. 

Bill  of  Parcels,  an  account  given  by  the  feller  to  the 
buyer,  containing  the  particulars  of  all  the  forts  and 
prices  of' the  goods  brought. 

Bill  of  Sale,  is  when  a  perfon  wanting  a  fum  of 
moucy  delivers  goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  lender,  to 
whom  he  gives  this  bill,  impowering  him  to  fell  the 
goods,  in  cafe  the  fum  borrowed  is  not  repaid,  with 
intereft,  at  the  appointed  time,. 
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Bffl,  Bill  of  St^re,  a  licence  granted  at  the  cunom-houfe 

tomerchiiits,  by  which  they  have  liberty  to  carry,  cu- 
floni-frtc,  all  luch  ftorcs  and  provilions  as  ihey  may 
have  occafion  for  daring  their  voyage. 

Bill  ofS:ifcmncc,  a  licence  granted  to  a  merchant, 
at  the  ciiIloiH-houfc,  fiift'ering  him  to  trade  from  one 
Englifli  I'ort  to  another  without  paying  ciiHoni. 

L'jv:!.-.trd  Bills,  are  inlbumeuis  of  an  uncommon 
kind  and  ligare,  iifed  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  of  late 
alfo  in  France  ;  confilling  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  cut 
to  an  acute  a»gle  about  an  incii  broad  at  top,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point  at  bottom  ;  chiefly  given  where 
private  perfons  are  concerned  in  the  fitting  out  a  fliip 
on  any  long  voyage.  The  manner  is  thus  :  The  party, 
who  is  defirous  to  be  concerned  in  the  cargo  or  venture, 
carries  his  money  to  the  merchant,  wlio  iiis  out  the 
fliip,  where  it  is  entered  down  in  aregiJlcr:  at  the  fame 
time  the  merchant  writes  down  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, upwards  of  an  inch  broad,  and  fcvcn  or  eight 
inches  long,  the  name  of  the  lender  and  the  fum  lent  ; 
which  being  cut  diagonal-wife,  or  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner, each  party  retains  his  half.  On  the  return  of  the 
veflcl,  the  lender  brings  his  moiety  to  ihc  merchant  ; 
which  being  compared  with  the  other,  he  receives  his 
dividend  accordingly.  Much  the  fame  is  praflifcd  in 
Holland  by  thofc  who  lend  money  on  pledges  :  the 
name  of  the  borrower  and  the  ftmi  arc  written  on  a 
like  flip  of  parchment,  which  is  cut  in  two,  and  half 
given  to  the  borrower,  and  the  other  half  flitched  to 
the  pledge;  that,  upon  comparing  them  together  again, 
the  borrower  may  receive  his  goods  on  paying  the  mo- 
ney ftipulated. 

Bill  in  ParHamer.t,  a  paper  containing  propofitions, 
offered  to  the  honfes  to  be  palled  by  them,  and  then 
prcfented  to  the  king  to  pafs  into  a  law. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe,  if  the  relief  fought 
by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firll  neceffary  to  pre- 
fer a  petition  ;  which  mud  be  prcfented  by  a  member, 
and  ufually  fets  forth  the  grievance  defired  to  be  reme- 
died. This  petition  (when  founded  on  fads  that  may 
be  in  their  nature  difputcd)  is  referred  to  a  committee 
of  members,  who  examine  the  matter  alleged,  and  ac- 
cordingly report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and  tlien  (or,  other- 
wife,  upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill.  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon 
motion  made  to  the  houfe,  without  any  petition  at  all. 
Formerly  all  bills  were  drawn  in  the  form  of  petitions, 
which  were  entered  upon  the  parliament-rolls,  with  the 
king's  anfwer  thereunto  fubjoined  ;  not  in  any  fettled 
form  of  words,  but  as  the  circumftanccs  of  the  cale  re- 
quired :  and  at  the  end  of  each  parliament  the  judges 
drew  them  into  the  form  of  a  flatute,  which  was  en- 
tered on  the  llatute-rolls.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  to 
prevent  miflakes  and  abufcs,  the  ftaiutes  were  drawn 
up  by  the  judges  before  the  end  of  tlie  parliament  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  bills  in  the  form  of  adts, 
according  to  the  modern  cuflom,  were  tirfl  introduced. 

The  perfons  directed  to  bring  in  the  bill,  prefent  it 
in  a  competent  time  to  the  houfe,  drawn  out  on  paper, 
with  a  multitude  of  blanks,  or  void  fpaces,  where  any 
thing  occurs  that  is  dubious,  or  nrceliary  to  be  fettled 
by  the  parliament  itfelf  (fuch  cfpccially  as  the  prccife 
date  of  limes,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  penalties, 
••r  of  any  fums  of  money  lobcraifcd)  ;   being  indeed 


only  the  fkeleton  of  the  bill.  In  the  boufc  of  lords, 
if  the  bill  begins  there,  it  is  (when  of  a  private  nature) 
referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  who  examine  and  report 
the  ftate  of  the  fafls  alleged,  to  fee  that  all  neccflary 
parties  confcnt,  and  to  fettle  all  points  of  technical  pro- 
jnicty.  This  is  read  a  firll  time,  and  at  a  convenient 
dirtance  a  fccond  time  ;  and  after  eacli  reading,  the 
fpeaker  opens  to  the  houfe  the  fabflance  of  the  bill, 
andputsthe  quellion,  Whctlier  it  Ihall  proceed  any  far- 
ther? The  inirodu<5tion  of  the  bill  may  be  originally 
oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the  read- 
ings ;  and,  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill  mull  be 
dropped  for  that  fellion  ;  as  it  mull  alfo,  if  oppofed 
with  fuccefs  in  any  of  the  fubfequeni  flagcs. 

After  the  fccond  reading,  it  is  committed  ;  that  is, 
referred  to  a  committee  :  which  is  either fcltfted  by  the 
houfe  in  matters  of  fmall  importance  ;  or  elfe,  upon  a 
bill  of  confcqucnce,  the  lioufe  refolvcs  itfelf  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  houfe.  A  commiitcc  of  the  whole 
houfe  is  compofed  of  every  member  ;  and,  to  forni  if, 
the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair  (;;noiher  mcu'.bcr  being 
appointed  chairman),  and  ni;iy  fit  and  debate  as  a  pri- 
vate member.  In  thcfe  committees  the  bill  is  dcuated 
claufe  by  claufc,  anicndmcnts.made,  the  blanks  filled 
up,  and  Ibmetimes  the  bill  entirely  new  modelled.  Af- 
ter it  has  gone  through  the  committee,  the  chairman 
reports  it  to  the  houfe  with  fuch  amei:  Iments  cs  the 
committee  have  made  ;  and  then  the  houfe  reconfiders 
the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  qucftion  is  rcpeatcly  put 
upon  every  claufe  and  amendment.  When  the  houfe 
hath  agreed  or  difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
committee,  and  fometimes  added  new  amendments  of 
its  own,  the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrofled,  or 
written  in  a  flrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  more  long 
rolls  (or  pretfes)  of  parchment  fewed  together.  When 
this  is  finiflicd,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  and  amendments 
are  fometimes  then  made  to  it;  and  if  a  new  claufe  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  fcparate  piece  of  parch- 
ment on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  rydcr.  The  fpeaker 
then  again  opens  the  contents  ;  and,  liolding  it  up  in 
his  hands,  puts  the  queflion, Whctherthebilllhall  pafs? 
If  this  is  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled  ;  which 
nfed  to  be  a  general  one  for  all  the  z€t%  paiTed  in  the 
feffion,  till  in  the  fifili  year  of  Hen.  VIII.  diflinct  titles 
were  introduced  for  each  chapter.  After  this,  one  of 
tlic  members  are  direfled  to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and 
defirc  theirconcurrence  ;  who,  attended  by  fevcr.il  more, 
carries  it  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there 
delivers  it  to  the  fpeaker,  who  conies  down  from  liis 
woolfack  to  receive  it. 

It  there  pafles  through  the  fame  forms  as  in  the  other 
houfe  (except  cngrofling,  which  is  already  done) ;  and, 
if  rejedcd,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  palles  fub 
jiie?iiio,  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But  if  it 
is  agreed  to,  the  lords  fend  a  meCage  by  two  maAcrs 
in  chancery  (or  fometimes  two  of  the  judges)  iliat  they 
have  agreed  to  the  fame:  and  the  bill  remains  with  the 
lords,  if  tliey  liave  made  no  amendment  to  it.  But  if 
any  amendments  are  made,  fuch  amendments  are  fent 
down  with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the 
commons.  If  the  commons  difagree  to  the  amend- 
ments, a  conference  ufually  follows  between  jiicnil)trs 
deputed  from  each  houfe  ;  who  for  the  niofl  part  fettle 
and  adjnft  the  difTcrence  :  but  if  both  houfes  remain 
F  f  2  inflexible. 
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Bill.  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree 
*— — '^ '  to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by- 
one  of  the  meiTibers,  with  a  meffage  to  acquaint  them 
therewith.  The  fame  forms  areobfervcd,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But 
when  an  adt  of  grace  or  pairdon  is  paffed,  it  is  firft 
ilgned  by  his  majefty,  and  then  read  once  only  in  each 
of  the  houfes,  without  any  new  engrofling  or  amend- 
ment. And  when  both  houfes  have  done  with  any  bill, 
it  always  is  depofited  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  wait  the 
royal  aflent  ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill  of  fupply, 
which  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  is 
fent  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  royal  affent  may  be  given  two  ways:  i.  In  per- 
fon  ;  when  the  king  com.es  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  in 
his  crown  and  royal  robes,  and  fending  for  the  com- 
mons to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  that  have 
pafled  both  houfes  are  read  ;  and  the  king's  anfwcr  is 
declared  by  the  "clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Norman- 
French  :  a  badge,  it  muft  be  owned  (now  the  only  one 
remaining),  of  conquefl  ;  and  which  one  could  wilh  10 
fee  fall  into  total  oblivion  ;  unlefs  it  be  referved  as  a  fo- 
lemn  memento  to  remind  us  that  our  liberties  are  mor- 
tal, having  been  once  deftroyed  by  a  foreign  force.  If 
the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  ufually  de- 
clares, Le  roy  le  vent,  "  The  king  wills  it  fo  to  be  ;"  if 
to  a  private  bill,  Solt  jait  comi  il  ejt  d^fire,  "  Be  it  as 
it  is  dcfircd."  If  the  king  refufes  his  alfent,  it  is  in 
the  gentklanguage  of  Le  roy  favifera,  "  Theking  will 
advife  upon  it."  When  a  bill  of  fupply  is  palfcd,  it 
is  carried  up  and  prefejited  to  the  king  by  tlie  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  the  royal  aflent  is  thus 
exprefl"ed,  Le  roy  reinercie  fes  loyal  fubjsds,  accept  leur 
be?ievole>!ce,et  aiijfi  leveut ;  "The  king  thanks  liis  loyal 
fubjedts,  accept  their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  fo  to 
be."  In  cafe  of  an  afl  of  grace,  which  originally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  crown  and  has  the  royal  aflent  in  the 
tirft  ftageof  it,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  thus  pronoun- 
ces the  gratitude  of  the  fubjecTt :  Les prelats,  fe'tgneurs, 
«t  cormiions,  en  ce  prefent  parliament  ajfemblees,  an  fiom 
de  touts  vans  atitres  piejefis,  reviercient  tres  humbleuient 
voire  majejlc,  et  pri^nt  aDeu  vous  dcnner  en  fante  bone 
vie  et  longue  ;  "  The  prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in 
this  prefcnt  parliament  aifcmbled,  in  the  name  of  all 
your  other  fubjefts,  mod  humbly  thank  your  majefly, 
and  pray  to  God  to  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth 
long  to  live."  2.  By  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21. 
the  king  may  give  his  affent  by  letters  patent  under  his 
great  feal,  flgned  with  hishand  ,  and  notified  in  his  ab- 
fence  to  both  houfes  affembled  together  in  the  high 
houfe.  And  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  aifent 
in  either  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a  fta- 
tu:e  or  i&.  of  parliarnent. 

This  ftatute  or  act  is  placed  among  the  records  of 
^hc  kingdont  ;  there  needing  no  formal  promulgation 
xo  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  neceffary  by  the 
civil  law  with  regard  to  tlie  emperor's  edids  :  becaufe 
every  man  in  Britain  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  party  to 
the  making  of  an  edidt  of  parliament,  being  prefcnt 
thereat  by  bis  reprcfeniatives.  However,  a  copy  thereof 
is  ufu.iUy  printed  at  the  king's  prefs  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  whole  land.  And  formerly,  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  it  was  ufcd  to  be  pabliflied  by  the 
/lierifFof  every  county  ;  the  king's  writ  being  fent  to 
him  a:  the  end  of  every  fcCion,  together  with  a  tran- 


fcript  of  all  the  afts  made  at  that  fellion,  commanding       KHl 
him,  ut  ftatuta  ilia,  et  otnnes  articulos  in  eifdem  conten-   Billiards. 
tos,  in  [mgulis  locis  ubi  expedire  viderit,  publics  procla-  '' 

Diari,  et  fir7?iiter  teneri  et  obfervari  faciat.  And  the 
ufage  was  to  proclaim  them  at  his  county  court,  and 
there  to  keep  them,  that  whocvtr  would  might  read 
or  take  copies  thereof  ;  which  cuftom  continued  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

An  aft  of  parliament  thus  made  is  the  exercife  of 
the  higheft  authority  that  the  kingdom  acknowledges 
upon  earth.  It  hath  power  to  bind  every  fubjedin  the 
land,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging  ;  nay, 
even  the  king  himfelf,  if  particularly  named  therein. 
And  it  cannot  be  altered,  amended,  difpenfed  with, 
fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  fame  forms  and  by 
the  fame  authority  of  parliament  :  for  it  is  a  maxim  in 
law,  that  it  requires  the  fame  ftrength  to  dilfolve  as  to 
create  an  obligation.  It  is  true,  it  was  formerly  held, 
that  tile  king  might  in  many  cafes  dilpenfe  with  penal 
ftatutes  ;  but  now  by  ftatute  i  Wil.  and  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2. 
it  is  declared,  that  the  fufpending  or  difpenfmg  with 
laws  by  regal  authority,  without  confcnt  of  parliament, 
is  illegal. 

Bill  of  Eights.     See  the  article  Liberty. 

BILLERICAY,  a  town  of  Eflex  in  England,  feated 
on  a  hill,  in  E.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  35. 

BILLET,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  long 
fquare.  They  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  pieces  of  cloth 
of  gold  or  filver  ;  but  Guillem  tiiinks  they  reprefent  a 
letter  fealed  up,  and  other  authors  take  them  for  bricks. 
Billet&  figniiics  that  the  efcutcheon  is  all  over  ftrewed 
with  billets,  the  number  not  afceriained. 

BiLLET-JVood,  Imall  wood  for  fuel,  cut  three  feet  and 
four  inches  long,  and  feveninchcsand  a  half  incompafs  ; 
the  afnze  of  which  is  to  be  inquired  of  byjuftices. 

BILLETING,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  quartering 
of  ibldiers  in  the  houfes  of  a  town  or  village. — And, 
among  fox-hunters,  it  lignifies  the  ordure  and  dung  of 
a  fox. 

BILLIARDS,  an  ingenious  kind  of  a  game,  played 
on  a  redlangular  table,  with  little  ivory  balls,  which 
are  driven  into  hazards  or  holes,  according  to  certain 
rules  of  the  game. 

This  game  was  invented  by  the  French,  when  it 
was  played  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent,  by  having  a  pafs  or  iron  fixed  on  the  table, 
through  which  the  balls  at  particular  periods  of  the 
game  ufed  to  be  played  ;  but  now  this  method  is  quite 
laid  afide. 

Soon  after  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch, 
and  Italians,  brouglit  this  game  into  vogue  throughout 
mnfl  parts  of  Europe,  at  which  they  became  great  pro- 
ficients ;  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  it  became  a  fa- 
vourite diverfion  in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly 
with  perfons  of  the  firff  rank.  Since  that  time,  indeed, 
it  has  been  in  a  great  ineafure  proftiiuted  by  the  de- 
llgning  and  vulgar  fort  of  people  :  notwithftanding,  it 
will  never  be  out  of  fafliion,  being  of  itfelf  very  enter- 
taining, and  attended  with  that  kind  of  moderate  ex- 
ercife which  renders  it  more  agreeable. 

The  tabic  on  which  the  game  is  played  is  generally 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  fix  feet  wide,  or  rather  in 
the  cxadf  form  of  an  oblong  «  it  is  covered  with  fine 
green  cloth,  and  fiirrounded  with  ccfliions  to  prevent 
the  balls  rcllina;  off,  and  to  make  them  rebound. 
"       '  The 
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tilliard*.  There  arc  fix  lioles,  nets,  or  pockets:  thefc  are  fixed  ball 
■^  a:  the  four  corners,  and  in  the  middle,  oppol'itc  to  each 
other,  to  receive  the  balls,  which  when  put  into  thefe 
holes  or  pockets  are  called  hazards.  The  making  of  a 
hazard,  that  is,  pmiing  the  aJvrerfary's  ball  in,  at  the 
nfiial  game  reckons  for  two  in  favour  of  the  player. 

The  game  is  played  with  flicks  called  maces,  or 
with  cues;  the  firlt  conliftsof  a  long  (Ira  ight  flick,  with 
a  head  at  the  end,  and  are  the  moil  powerful  inflru- 
ments  of  the  two:  the  cue  is  a  thick  Itick  diminilhing 
gradually  to  a  point  of  about  half  an  inch  dianieicr; 
this  inftrumcnt  is  played  over  the  left  hand,  and  fup- 
parted  by  the  fore-finger  and  thumb.  It  is  the  only 
jnftrument  in  vogue  abroad,  and  is  played  with  amaz- 
ing addrefs  by  the  Italians  and  fome  of  the  Dutch; 
but  in  England  the  mace  is  the  prevailing  inllrument, 
which  the  foreigners  hold  in  contempt,  as  it  requires 
not  near  fo  much  addrefs  to  play  the  game  with,  as 
when  the  cue  is  made  ufc  of;  but  the  mace  is  prefer- 
red for  its  peculiar  advantage,  which  fome  profeifed 
players  have  artfully  introduced,  under  the  name  of 
trailhig,  that  is  following  the  ball  with  the  mace  to 
fuch  a  convenient  diflance  from  the  other  ball  as  to  make 
it  an  eafy  hazard.  The  degrees  of  trailing  are  various, 
and  undergo  different  denominations  amongll  the  con- 
noilfeurs  at  this  game;  namely,  the  (hove,  the  fweep, 
the  long  llrokc,  the  trail,  and  the  dead  trail  or  turn  up, 
all  which  fecure  an  advantage  to  a  good  player  accord- 
ing to  their  various  gradations:  even  the  butt  end  of 
the  cue  becomes  very  powerful,  when  it  is  made  ufe  of 
by  a  good  trailer. 

Rules  generally  obfervedat  th:  common  or  ujiial game. 
— I.  For  the  lead,  the  balls  muft  be  put  at  one  end, 
and  the  player  muft  ftrikethem  againft  the  farthermofl 
cufhion,  in  order  to  fee  which  will  be  neareft  the  cuQiion 
that  is  next  to  them.  2.  The  neareft  to  the  cufliion  is 
10  lead  and  choofe  the  ball  if  he  pleafes.  3.  The  lead- 
er is  to  place  his  ball  at  the  nail,  and  not  to  pafs  the 
middle  pocket;  and  if  he  holes  himfelf  in  leading,  he 
lofes  the  lead.  4.  He  who  follows  the  leader  muft 
ftand  within  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  not  place  his 
ball  beyond  the  nail.  5.  He  who  plays  upon  the  run- 
ning ball  lofes  one.  6.  He  who  touches  the  ball  twice, 
and  moves  it,  lofes  one.  But  thefe  two  rules  are  fcl- 
doni  or  never  enforced,  efpecially  in  England.     7.  He 


he  lofes  two.     9.  He  who  holes  both  balls 
10.  He  who  ftrikes  upon  his  adverfary's 


who  docs  not  hit  his  adverfary's  ball,  lolcs  one.  8.  He 
who  touches  both  balls  at  the  fame  time,  makes  a  foul 
ilroke,  in  which  cafe  if  he  ftiould  hole  his  advcrfary^ 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  ftroke  ;  but  if  he  ihould  put 
himfelf  in  " 

lofes  two. 

ball,  and  holes  himfelf,  lofes  two.  11.  He  who  plays 
at  the  ball  without  ftriking  it,  and  holes  himfelf, 
lofes  three.  12.  He  who  flrikes  both  balls  over 
the  table,  lofes  two.  13.  He  who  Arikes  his  ball 
over  the  table,  and  docs  not  hit  his  adverfary's  ball, 
lofes  three.  14.  He  who  retains  the  end  of  his  ad- 
verfary's ftick  when  playing,  or  endeavours  to  baulk 
his  ftroke,  lofes  one.  15.  He  who  plays  another's  ball 
or  ftroke  without  leave,  lofes  one.  16.  He  who  takes 
up  his  bill,  or  his  adverfary's  without  leave,  lofes  one. 
17.  He  who  ftops  either  ball  when  running  lofes  one, 
and  being  near  the  hole  lofes  two.  18.  He  who  blows 
upon  the  ball  when  running  loofes  one,  and  if  near  the 
hole  lofes  two.  19.  He  who  fliakcs  the  table  when  the 
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is  running,  lofes  one.  20.  He  wlio  Ibikcb  ti.c 
table  with  the  ftick,  or  plays  before  his  turn,  lofes  one. 
21.  He  who  throws  the  llick  upon  the  table,  and  bits 
the  ball,  lofes  .one.  22.  If  the  ball  ftands  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  and  after  being  challenged  it  falls  in, 
it  is  nothing,  but  it  muft  be  put  up  where  it  was  before. 
2;.  If  any  perfon,  r:ot  being  one  of  the  players,  ftops  a 
ball,  the  ball  muft  ftand  in  the  place  where  it  was  flop- 
ped. 24.  He  who  plays  without  a  foot  upon  the  floor 
and  holes  his  adverfary's  ball,  gets  nothing  for  it,  but 
lofes  the  lead.  25.  He  who  leaves  the  game  before 
it  is  ended,  lofes  it.  26.  Any  perfon  may  change  his 
ftick  in  the  play.  27.  If  any  difference  arife  between 
players,  he  who  marks  the  game,  or  the  majority  of  the 
company  muft  decide  it.  28.  Thole  who  do  not  play 
muft  ftand  from  the  table,  and  make  room  for  the 
players.  29.  If  any  perfon  lays  any  wager,  and  docs 
nor  play,  he  lliall  not  give  advice  to  the  players  upon 
the  game. 

Different  kinds  of  gnpies  played  at  billiards. — Befides 
the  common  winning  game,  which  is  twelve  up,  there 
are  feveral  other  kinds  of  games,  viz.  the  lofing-game, 
the  winning  and  loling,  choice  of  balls,  bricolr,  carain- 
bole,  Ruilian  carambole,  the  bar-hole,  the  onc-iiolc,  the 
four-game  aird  hazards. 

Tht  lofing-ga7ne,  isthe  common  game  nearly  reverf- 
ed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  except  hitting  the  balls,  which  is 
abfolutely  ncceflary,  the  player  gains  by  lofing.  By 
putting  himfelf  in,  he  wins  two  ;  by  putting  his  ad- 
verfary  in,  he  lofes  two;  but  if  he  pockets  both  balls, 
he  gets  four.  This  game  depends  greatly  upon  parti- 
cular ftrengths,  and  is  therefore  very  necelfary  to  be 
known  to  play  the  winning  game  well. 

The  -winning  and  lofuig  game  is  a  combination  of 
both  games;  that  is  to  fay,  all  balls  that  are  put  in  by 
ftriking  firft  the  adverfary's  ball,  reckon  towards  game ; 
and  holing  both  balls  reckons  four.  At  this  game  and 
the  lofnig,  knocking  over  or  forcing  the  balls  over  the 
culhion,  goes  for  nothing,  the  ftriker  only  lofes  the 
lead. 


rdlliirds. 


Choice  of  bulls,  is  choofing  each  time  which  ball 
the  player  pleafes,  which  is  doubtlefs  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  is  generally  played  againft  lofing  and  win- 
ning. 

Bricole,  is  being  obliged  to  hit  a  culhion,  and  make 
the  ball  rebound  or  return  to  hit  the  adverfary's  ball, 
othcrwife  the  player  lofes  a  point.  TJiis  is  a  great 
difadvantage,  and  is  reckoned  between  even  players  to 
be  equal  to  receiving  about  eight  or  nine  points. 

Carambole,  is  a  game  newly  introduced  from  France, 
It  is  played  with  three  balls,  one  being  red,  which  is 
neutral,  and  is  placed  upon  a  fpot  on  a  line  with  the 
ftringing  nail  (/.  e.  that  part  of  the  table  from  whence 
the  player  ftrikes  his  ball  at  firft  fetting  off,  and  which 
is  generally  marked  with  two  brafs  nails).  Each  an- 
lagonift  at  the  firft  ftroke  of  a  hazard,  plays  from  a 
mark  which  is  upon  a  line  with  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  The  chief  objecfl  at  this  game  is,  for  tiie 
player  to  hit  with  his  own  ball  the  other  two  balls, 
\\'U\c\\\%  ciWcA  :i  carambole,  and  by  which  the  player 
wins  two.  If  he  puts  in  the  red  ball  he  gets  three,  and 
when  he  holes  his  adverfary's  ball  he  gets  two;  fo  that 
feven  may  be  made  at  one  ftroke,  by  caramboling  and 
putting  in  both  balls.  This  game  refembles  the  lofmg, 
depending  chiefly  upon  particular  ftrcngrhs,  and  is  ge- 
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Billiards,  nev.illy  played  wiih  the  cue.  The  game  is  fixteen  up  ; 
neverdielers  it  is  reckoned  to  be  looner  over  than  the 
coinmou  game.  The  next  objeft  of  this  game,  after 
making  what  we  have  diilinguilhed  by  the  caramholi, 
is  the  baulk  ;  that  is,  making  the  white  ball,  and  bring- 
ing the  player's  own  ball  and  the  red  one  below  the 
llriiiging  nail,  from  whenc  the  adverfaries  begin.  By 
this  means  the  opponent  is  obliged  to  play  bricole  from 
the  oppofite  ciUhion,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  game 
is  determined  by  this  fituation. 

The  RujffJan  cara-tubole,  is  a  game  that  has  flill  more 
lately  been  introuced  from  abroad,  and  is  played  in  the 
following  manner;  The  red  ball  is  placed  as  iifual  on 
the  fpot  made  for  that  ptirpofe ;  but  the  player  when 
he  begins,  orafter  having  been  holed,  never  places  his 
ball  on  any  particularplace  or  fpoti  he  being  at  liber- 
ty to  put  it  where  he  pleafcs.  When  he  begins  to 
play,  inftead  of  llriking  at  the  red  ball,  he  leads  his 
own  gently  behind  it,  and  his  antagonift  is  to  play  at 
which  he  thinks  proper;  if  he  plays  at  the  red  ball 
and  holes  it,  he  fcores  three  as  ufiial  towards  the  game, 
which  is  twenty-four  inftead  of  fixteen  points ;  and 
the  red  ball  is  put  upon  the  fpot  again,  at  vi'hich  he 
may  flrike  again  or  take  his  choice  which  of  the  two 
balls  to  puili  at,  always  following  his  llroke  till  both 
balls  are  off  the  table.  He  is  intiiled  to  two  points 
each  time  that  he  caramboles,  the  fame  as  at  the  other 
game  ;  but  if  he  caramboles  and  puts  his  own  ball  into 
any  hole,  he  lofes  as  many  as  he  might  have  got  had 
he  not  holed  himfelf :  for  example,  if  he  ftrikes  at  the 
red  ball,  which  he  holes,  at  the  fame  time  caramboles 
and  holes  himfelf,  he  lofes  five  points  ;  and  if  he  holes 
both  balls  when  he  caramboles,  and  likewife  his  own, 
he  lofes  feven,  which  he  woiild  have  got  if  he  had  not 
holed  his  own  ball.  In  other  rcfpefts  it  is  played  like 
the  common  carambole  game. 

The  bar-hole,  is  {o  called  from  the  hole  being  barred 
which  the  ball  Ihould  be  played  for,  and  the  player 
flriking  for  another  hole  ;  when  this  game  is  played 
againft  the  common  game,  the  advantage  for  the  latter, 
between  equal  players,  is  reekoned  to  be  about  fix. 

The  player  at  the  one-hole,  though  it  feems  to  thofe 
who  are  not  judges  of  the  game  to  be  a  great  difad- 
vantage,  has  in  faft  the  befl  of  it ;  for  as  all  balls  that 
go  into  the  one  hole  reckon,  the  player  endeavours  to 
lay  his  ball  conftantly  before  that  hole,  and  his  antagonift 
frequently  finds  it  very  difficult  to  keep  one  or  other 
ball  out,  particularly  on  the  leads,  when  the  one-hole 
player  lays  his  ball  (which  he  does  as  often  as  he  can) 
on  the  brink  of  the  hole  ;  leading  for  that  purpofe  from 
the  oppofite  end,  which  in  reality  he  has  no  right  to  do; 
for  the  lead  fliould  be  given  from  the  end  of  the  table 
at  which  the  hazard  is  made  :  but  when  a  perlbn  hap- 
pens to  be  a  novice,  this  advantage  is  often  taken. 

The  four-gafjie,  confills  of  two  partners  on  each 
fide,  at  the  common  winning  game  ;  who  play  by 
fucceflion  after  each  hazard,  or  two  points  loft.  The 
game  is  fifteen  up  ;  fo  that  the  point  or  hazard  is  an 
odd  number,  which  makes  a  mifs  at  this  game  of  more 
xronfequence  than  it  is  at  another;  being  as  much  at 
four,  fix,  or  eight,  as  it  is  at  five,  feven,  or  nine,  at  the 
fingle  game. 

Hazards,  are  fo  called  becaufc  they  depend  entirely 
npon  the  making  of  hazards,  there  being  no  account 
kept  of  any  game.     Any  number  of  pcrfons  may  play, 


by  having  balls  that  are  numbered  ;  but  the  number  Billnghaw 
feldom  exceeds  fix,  to  avoid  confufion.     The  perfon         I 
whofe  ball  is  put  in,  pays  fo  much  to  the  player  ac-     ^-'hon- 
cording  to  what  is  agreed  to  be  played  for  each  ha- 
zard ;  and  the  perfon  who  niiffes,  pays  half  the  price 
of  a  hazard  to  him  whofe  ball  he  played  at.     The  on- 
ly general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any  ball  a  hazard  for  the 
next  player,  which  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  avoided, 
by  always  playing  upon   the  next  player,  and   eithar 
bringing  him  clofe   to  the  culhion  or  putting  him  at  a 
diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  balls.     The  table,  when 
hazards  are  played,  is  always  paid  for  by  the  hour. 

BILLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  in 
England,  feated  in  W.  Long.  i.  35.  N.  Lat.  55.  20. 

BILLON,  in  the  hiftory  of  coins,  a  compofition  of 
precious  and  bafe  metals,  where  the  latterpredominate. 
Wherefore  gold  under  tsvelve  carats  fine,  is  called  billo7t 
of  gold;  and  filver  under  fix  penny-weight,  billoti  ofjil- 
ver.  So  little  attention  was  paid  formerly  to  the  purity 
of  gold  and  fiver,  that  the  term  billon  of  goldv/^s  ap- 
plied only  to  that  which  was  under  twenty-one  carats, 
and  billori  of  fiver  to  that  which  was  lower  than  ten 
penny-weight. 

Billon,  a  town  of  Anvergne  in  France,  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  3.   30.  N.  Lat.  45.  36. 

BILSDON,  a  fmall  town  of  Leicefterfliire  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  in  W.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BILSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Liege,  feated  on  the  river  Dem- 
er,  in  E.  Long.  5.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  48. 

BILSON  (Thomas),  biihopofWincheftcr,  in  which 
city  he  was  born  and  educated.  In  1565,  he  was  ad- 
mitted perpetual  fellow  of  New  college,  and  in  1570 
completed  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  made  bachelor 
of  divinity  in  1579,  and  doftor  the  year  following. 
His  firft  preferment  was  that  of  mafter  of  Winchefter 
fchool  ;  he  was  next  made  prebendary,  and  afterwardis 
warden,  of  Winchefter  college.  In  1596  he  was  con- 
fecrated  bifliop  of  Worcefter;  and  about  a  year  after, 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  and  fworn  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal managers  of  the  Hampton-court  conference  in 
1604;  and  the  Englifli  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  was  finally  correfted  by  this 
prelate,  and  Dr  Miles  Smith  bilhop  of  Gloucefter, 
He  died  in  the  yeari6i6;  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  near  the  entrance  of  St  Edmund's  cha- 
pel, on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  monument  of  king  Ri- 
chard II.  The  feveral  authors  who  have  meniioned 
biftiop  Bilfon,  agree  in  giving  him  the  charafter  of  a 
learned  divine,  an  able  civilian,  and  an  upright  man. 
His  ftyle  is  in  general  much  more  eafy  and  harmonious 
than  that  of  cotemporary  ecclefiaftics.  His  works  are, 
I.  Several  hatiyi  pos7ns  and  orations.  Manufcript,  in 
Ant.  Wood's  library.  2.  The  true  difference  between 
Chrijlian fubjeBion  andunchrijlian  rebellion.  Oxf.  1585, 
410.  Lond.  1586,  4to.  3.  The  perpetual  government 
of  Chrifl's  church.  Lond.  1J93,  4to,  Black  Letter. 
4.  The  effeCl  of  certain  fer??ions  touching  the  fill  re- 
demption of  mankind  by  the  death  and  blood  oj  Chrifl, 
&c.  Lond.  1599,  4to.  $.  The  furvey  of  Chrifl's  fuf- 
fering  for  7?!an''s  redemption,  and  of  his  defcent  to  Hades 
&>• //t//.  Lond.  1604.  fol.  6.  j4fer?>ion preached  before 
king  James  I.  and  his  queen  at  their  coronation.  Lond. 
1603,  8vo. 

BIMEDJ.AL, 
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Limedial       BIMEDIAL,  ill  mathemaucs.     Iftwo medial  lines, 
H         as  AJ3  and  EC,  commcnfarable   only   in    power,  con- 
Binary,    tainiiig   a  rational  reilanglc,    arc    conipoiiiidcd,    ti:c 
*      "       'whole  line  AC  will  be  irrational,  and  is  called  a  fir/t 
timidlal  line. 

B 

A 1 C 

See  E'iclid,  lib.  x.  prop.  38. 

BIMINI,  one  ot  the  L'.icaya  illands  in  North  Ame- 
rica, near  the  channel  of  Bahama.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  as  mucli  in  breadth,  covered  with 
trees,  and  inhabited  by  the  native  Americans.  It  is 
very  dL'Ecult  of  acccfs  on  account  of  the  ihoals,  but 
is  a  very  pleafant  place.  W.  Long.  79.  30.  N.  Lat. 
25.  o. 

BIMLIPATAN,  a  fca-port  town  of  Golconda  in  the 
Eafl-Indics,  featcd  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal. Here  the  Dutch  have  a  very  fmall  fadory,  de- 
licned  for  buying  up  the  cloth  manufadurcd  by  the  in- 
habitants.    E.  Long.  83.  5.  N.  Lat.  18.  o. 

BIN'ACLE,  a  wooden  cafe  or  box,  which  contains 
the  compafles,  log-glafTcs,  watch-glaffes,  and  ligh:s 
10  fliow  the  coinpafs  at  night.  As  this  is  called  hltiacle 
in  all  the  old  fca-books,  even  by  mariners,  it  appears 
evidently  to  be  derived  from  the  French  lermhabttacle 
(a  fmall  habitation),  which  is  now  iifed  for  the  fame 
purpofe  by  the  feamen  of  that  nation.  Tlie  binacle 
(Plate  XCV.  fig.  4.)  is  furniflied  with  three  apart- 
ments, with  Hiding  lliusters  :  the  two  fide  onns,  a  b, 
have  always  a  compafs  in  each  d,  to  direft  the  fliip's 
way;  while  the  middle  divifion  c,  has  a  lamp  or  candle 
with  a  pane  of  glafs  on  either  fide  to  throw  a  light  upon 
the  compafs  in  the  night,  whereby  the  man  who  ftcers 
may  obfcrve  it  in  the  darkcft  weather,  as  it  flands  im- 
mediately before  the  helm  on  the  quarter  deck.  There 
are  always  two  binacles  on  the  deck  of  a  (hip  of  war, 
one  being  defigned  for  the  man  who  fleers,  and  the 
other  for  the  perfon  who  fuperintends  the  fleerage, 
whofe  office  is  called  ciiiiihtg. 

BINAROS,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
ef  Valentia,  remarkable  for  good  wine.  It  is  feated  near 
the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  o.  15.    N.  Lat.  40.  24. 

BINARY  ARITHMETIC,  that  wherein  unity  on  and 

0  are  only  ufed.  This  was  the  invention  of  M.  Leib- 
nitz, who  (ho-.vs  it  to  be  very  expeditious  in  difcover- 
ing  the  properties  of  numbers,  and  in  connru<5ting 
tables :  and  Mr  Dangecourt,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences,  give  a  fpecimen  of  it  con- 
cerning arithmetical  progreffionals  ;  where  he  fliows, 
that  becaufc  in  binary  arithmetic  only  two  charadlers 
are  ufed,  therefore  the  laws  of  progreflion  may  be  more 
eafily  difcovcred  by  it  than  by  common  arithmetic. 
All  the  charaflcrs  ufed  in  binary  arithmetic  arc  o  and 

1  ;  and  the  cypher  multiplies  every  thing  by  2,  as  in 
the  common  arithmetic  by  10.  Thus  i  is  one  ;  10, 
two;  II,  three;  100,  four;  loi,  five  ;  no,  fix; 
III,  feven  ;  tooo,  eight;  looi,  nine;  loio,  ten; 
which  is  built  on  the  fame  principles  with  common 
arithmetic.  Hence  immediately  appears  the  rcafon  of 
the  celebrated  property  of  the  duplicate  geometrical 
proponion  in  whole  numbers  ;  viz.  that  one  number 
of  each  degree  being  had,  we  may  thence  compofe  all 
the  other  whole  numbers  above  the  double  of  the  high- 
eft  degree,     It  being  here,  v.  gr.  as  if  one  Ihould  fay. 
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III  is  the  Aim  of  4,  2,  and  1,  which  proper- 
ty may  fcrve  eliiiycrs  to  weigh  all  kinds  of 
mall'cs  with  a  little  wcigiit  ;  and  may  be  ufed 
ia  coin.";,  to  give  fcveral  values  with  fmall 
pieces.  Tiiis  niciliod  of  cxprcirmg  iinmbf  rs 
once  cftablilhcd,  all  the  operations  w  ill  be  ea- 
fy  :  in  muliiplic.ition  particularly,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  a  table,  or  getting  auy  thing  by  heart. 
Tiie  author,  however,  does  not  recommend  this  me- 
thod for  common  ufe,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of 
figures  required  to  cxprtfs  a  number  ;  adding,  that  if 
the  common  progreflion  were  from  12  to  12,  or  from 
16  to  16,  it  wouiti  be  flill  more  expeditious;  but  its 
ufc  is  in  difcovering  the  properties  of  numbers,  in  con- 
ftruifling  tables,  &c.  What  makes  the  binary  arith- 
metic the  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  that  ufed  4C00  years  ago  among 
the  Chinefe,  and  left  in  antgvni  by  Fohi,  the  founder 
of  their  empire,  as  well  as  of  their  fciences. 

BisART  Mcafure,  in  inufic,  is  a  meafure  which  is 
beaten  equally,  or  where  the  time  of  rifing  is  equal  ta 
that  of  falling.     This  is  ufually  called  coji.Vion  time. 

BiXARr  Ntnnbir,  that  coinpofed  of  two  units. 

BINCH,  a  fmall  fortified  town  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  the  county  of  Hainault,  fubjcdl  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.     E.  Long.  3.21.  N.  Lat.  50.  23. 

BIND,  a  country  w'ord  for  a  flalk  of  hops. 

BisD  of  Eels,  a  quantity,  confifting  of  250,  or  10 
flrikes,  each  containing  25  eels. 

BIND- WEED,  in  botany.     See  Convolvui. i  s. 

BINDBROKE,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat  53.  32. 

BINDING-JOISTS,  in  architedure,  are  thofe  joifts 
in  a  floor,  into  which  the  trimmers  of  flair-cafes, 
or  well-holes  of  the  ftairs,  and  chimney-ways,  are 
framed :  they  ought  to  be  Itronger  than  common 
joills. 

Binding,  in  the  art  of  defence,  amcthodoffecuring 
or  crofTing  the  adverfary 's  fword  with  a  prefliire,  accom- 
panied with  a  fpring  from  the  wrift.  See  Beating. 

Unlefs  a  man,  by  fome  kind  of  crofs,  fecure,  as  it 
were,  or  render  his  adverfary's  fword  incapable  to  of- 
fend him  during  the  time  of  his  performing  a  lefTon 
upon  him,  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  be  certain  but 
that  he  may  receive  from  his  adverfary,  either  a  for- 
tuitous contretcvips,  or  an  exchanged  thruft,  before 
the  recovery  of  his  body,  or  going  ofFafter  a  thruft. — 
The  great  objedion  made  by  fome  people,  particularly 
thofe  time-catchers,  againft  the  frequent  ufe  of  bind- 
ing, is,  that  when  a  man,  in  performing  it,  cleaves  too 
much  to  his  adverfary's  fword,  he  is  liable  to  his  ad- 
verfary's (lipping  of  him,  and  confequently  of  receiving 
cither  a  plaia  thruft,  or  one  from  a  feint. 

Binding  is  a  term  in  falconry,  which  implies  tiring, 
or  when  a  hawk  fcizes. 

BiXDisG  of  Books.     See  Book- Binding. 

BING,  in  the  alum-works,  denotes  a  heap  of  alum 
thrown  together  in  order  to  drain. 

BINGAZI,  a  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tripoli.     E.  Long.  19.  10.  N.  Lat.  32.  20. 

BINGEN,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  archbilhopric  of  Meniz,  feated  at  the 
place  where  the  river  Nave  falls  into  the  Rhine.  E. 
Long.  7.  48.  N.  Lat.  50.  3. 
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JBingliam        BINGHAM  (Jofeph),  a   learned    divine,  born  at 
II  Wakefield  in  Yorklliire,  in  September  1668,  educated 

Bion.  a,.  Univerfuy  college  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  pre- 
"  "  '  fented  by  John  R-AJclifie,  M/  D.  to  toe  reftory  of 
Keadbournworthy,  near  Wiuchefter.  In  this  country 
retirement  he  began  his  learned  and  laborious  work, 
Orlginss  Ecciefiajiica:  ;  or,  Tne  Antiquities  of  the  Chri- 
flian  church.  The  firfl;  volume  of  which  was  publiihed 
in  1708,  and  it  was  completed  afterwards  in  nine  vo- 
lumes more.  He  publiihed  alfo  feveral  other  books. 
But  notwithftanding  his  great  learning  and  merit,  he 
had  no  other  preferment  than  that  of  Headbournwor- 
thy  till  the  year  171 2,  when  he  was  collated  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Havant,  near  Portfmoiith,  by  Sir  Jonathan 
Trelawney  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated feveral  of  his  books.  He  died  Auguft  17th  1723, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

Bingham,  a  town  of  Nottinghamfliire  in  England, 
feated  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  in  W.  Long.  i.  10.  N. 
Lat.  50.  3. 

BINGIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  or  town  of 
the  Vangiones  in  Gallicia  Belgica,  feated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Nave  and  Rhine.  Now  BiNGEN,  which 
fee. 

BINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  well  riding  of  York- 
lliire, feated  on  the  river  Aire,  in  W.  Long.  i.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

BINN,  /5/'««^,  a  fort  of  chefl  or  cnpboard,  wherein 
to  lock  up  bread,  meat,  or  other  provifions.  The  word 
is  alfo  nfed  for  a  place  boarded  up  to  cut  corn  in. 

BiNN,  or  Bin.  The  pcafe  and  oatmeal,  ufed  ac 
fea,  are  apt  to  fpoil  in  cafks.  Dr  Hales  propofes 
to  prevent  this,  by  putting  them  into  large  binns,  with 
falfe  bottoms  of  hair  cloths  laid  on  bars,  whereby  frefli- 
air  may  be  blown  upwards  through  them,  at  proper 
times,  with  fmall  ventilators. 

BINOCULAR  TELESCOPE,  a  kind  of  dioptic  te- 
lefcope  fitted  with  two  tubes,  joined  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  one  may  fee  a  diftant  objed  with  both  eyes  at  the 
fame  time.     See  Optics. 

BINOlVnAL,  in  algebra,  a  root  confifting  of  two 
members  connected  by  the  fign  +  or — .  Thus  a->rb, 
and  8 — 3,  are  binomials,  conlifting  of  the  fums  and 
<lifFerences  of  thefe  quantities.     See  Algebra. 

BINTAN,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  in  the  Eafi  Indies,  to 
the  fouth  of  the  pcninfula  of  Malacca,  fituatcd  in  E. 
Long.  103.  50.  N.  Lat.  i.  o. 

BIOGRAPHER,  one  who  writes  the  lives  of  par- 
ticular perfons,  as  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  &c.  Sec  the 
next  article. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  fpecies  of  hiftory  which  records 
tlic  lives  and  charaftca's  of  remarkable  pcrfons.  This  is 
at  once  the  moll  entertaining  and  inftruclive  kind  of 
hiflory.  It  admits  of  all  the  painting  and  pallion  of  ro- 
mance ;  but  with  this  capital  difference,  that  our  paf- 
jions  are  more  keenly  interefted,  becaufe  the  charafters 
and  incidents  are  not  only  agreeable  to  nature,  but 
ifriftly  true.  No  books  are  fo  proper  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people.  See  the  Preface  to  this 
Work  :  and  History,  n°  85. 

BION,  a  bucolic  poet,  native  of  Smyrna,  lived 
at  the  fame  time  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whofe 
reign  reached  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  123d  Olym- 
piad to  the  fccond  year  of  the  133d.  He  was  an  in- 
comparable poet,  if  we  may  believe  -the  lamentations 


of  his  difciple  Mofchus.     His  few  pieces  which  are  left 
do  not  contradi(5l  this  teflimony.     See  Moschus. 

Bion,  ixxmxat^ Boryjihenhes ,  becaufe  he  was  of  Bo- 
ryflhenes,  was  a  philofopher  of  a  great  deal  of  v\it,  but 
of  very  little  religion:  He  fiounlhed  about  the  I20th 
Olympiad  ;  but  falling  fiok,  he,  like  other  prophane 
perfons,  became  fuperftitious. 

BIORNBURG,  a  town  of  north  Finl^d  in  Swe- 
den, feated  on  the  river  Kune,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia.     E.  Long.  ac.  35.  N.  Lat.  62.  6, 

BIOTHANATI  (from  /3/«,  vioiena';  and  ^oxaTtt, 
r/tar^),  in  fome  medical  writers,  denotes  thofe  who  die 
a  violent  death.  The  word  is  alfo  written  and  with 
more  propriety,  biathanati,  fometimes  hiteothanti. 

In  a  more  particular  fenfe  it  denotes  thofe  who  kill 
themfelves,  more  properly  called  outothanati.  In  this 
fenfe  it  is  that  the  word  is  ufed  both  by  Greek  and  La- 
tin writers.  By  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the  church, 
they  were  puniflied  by  denying  them  burial,  and  rcfuf- 
ing  all  commemoration  of  them  in  the  prayers  and  of- 
fices of  the  church. 

Biothanati  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived  from 
/2;o;,  life,  and  •S-ovaro;,  death,  and  alluding  to  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  life  after  death),  was  alfo  a  name  of  re- 
proach given  by  the  Heathens  to  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians,  for  their  conftancy  and  forwardnefs  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  martyrdom. 

BIOTHANATOS  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  writers  of 
the  barbarous  age  for  wicked,  damnable  or  accurfed. 

BIOUAC,  Bivouac,  or  Biovac,  in  the  military 
art,  a  nightly  guard  performed  by  the  whole  array, 
when  there  is  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  the  ene- 
my. The  word  is  formed  by  corruption  from  the  Ger- 
man iveyiuaght,  a  double  ivatch  or  guard. 

BIPENNIS,  a  two-edged  axe,  ufed  anciently  by  the 
Amazons  in  fight;  as  alfo  by  the  feamen,  to  cut  afun- 
der  the  ropes  and  cordage  of  the  enemy's  vefFcls.  The 
bipennis  was  a  weapon  chiefly  of  the  oriental  nations, 
made  like  a  double  axe,  or  two  axes  joined  back  to 
back,  with  a  fliort  handle.  Modern  writers  ufually 
compare  it  to  our  halbard  or  partizan  :  from  which  it 
differed  in  that  it  had  no  point,  or  that  itsfhaft  or  handle 
was  much  fliorter. 

BIQUADRATE,  or  Biquadratic,  is  the  next 
power  above  the  cube,  or  the  fquare  multiplied  by  it- 
felf. 

BIQUADRATIC  equation,  in  algebra,  an  equa- 
tion raifed  to  the  fourth  power,  or  where  the  unknown 
quantity  of  one  of  the  terms  has  four  dimenfions :  Thus 
x^  +ax^+bx'-  +cx+d— 01%  a  biquadratic  equation.  See 
Algebra. 

BiSiUADRATJC  Parabola,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line 
of  the  third  order,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the 
fame  way.     See  Parabola. 

Bi^ADRATjc  Power  of  a?iy  number,  is  the  fourth 
power  or  fquared  fquare  of  that  number :  Thus  16  is 
the  biquadratic  power  of  2;  for  2x2=4,  and 
4x4=16. 

BisjJADR'iTic  Root  of  any  number,  is  the  fquare  root 
of  the  fquare  root  of  that  number;  Thus  the  biqua- 
dratic root  of  81  is  3  ;  for  the  fquare  root  of  81  is  9, 
and  the  fquare  root  of  9  is  three. 

BIQUALAR,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  Algerines,  a 
cook  of  the  divan. — The  janizaries   whom   the  Alge- 
rines call  otdachh,  after  ferving  a  certain  term  as  com- 
mon 
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mon  foIJiers,  arc  preferred  to  be  biqualars,  or  cooks 
ef  the  divan,  which  is  ihe  firlt  ftep  towards  arriving  ac 
higher  preferment.  Biqualars  have  the  care  of  fiirnilh- 
ing  the  otHcers  and  cominanders  of  the  Algerine  fol- 
diery  with  meat  and  drink  in  the  camp,  in  garrifon, 
&c.  From  biq.-.alars  they  are  made  odobachis  ;  that  is, 
corporals  of  companies,  or  commanders  of  fquadrons. 

BIQUINTILE,  an  afpect  of  the  planets  when 
they  are  144  degrees  diftant  from  each  other.  It  is 
thus  called,  becaufe  they  are  diltani  from  one  another 
by  twice  the  fifth  part  of  360  degrees. 

BIR,  or  Berr,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Diarbcck 
in  Turkey  in  Afia,  with  a  cadle  where  the  governor  re- 
fidcs,  fcaied  on  the  eallcrn  bankof  theriverEuphratcs, 
near  a  high  mountain  in  a  very  plcafant  and  fertile  coun- 
try.    E.  Long.  38.  6.  N.  Lat.  36.  10. 

BIRAGUE  (Clement),  a  Milancfc  engraver,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds,  floarillied 
abo.it  the  year  T5S0. 

BIRCH-TREE,  in  botany.     See  Betula. 

BiRCH-Bark  being  bituminous,  and  confequently 
warm  and  emollient,  is  ufcd  in  fumigations  to  correijt 
a  dirtempered  air.  The  inner  filken  bark  was  anciently 
iifcd  for  writing  tables  before  the  invention  of  paper  ; 
though  Ray  rather  alFigns  the  ofRce  of  paper  to  the 
cuticle,  or  outer  fkin,  which  peels  off  yearly.  And 
with  the  outward,  thicker,  and  coarfer  part,  are  houfcs 
in  Rulfia,  Poland,  and  other  northern  trails,  covered, 
inftead  of  dates  and  tyle.  The  Indians  make  pinnaces 
with  white  cedar,  which  they  cover  with  Isrge  flakes 
of  birch-bark  ;  fcwing  them  with  thread  of  fpruce-roots, 
and  pitching  tliem,  as  the  ancient  Britons  did,  with 
the  willow.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  bitumen  adually  pro- 
cured from  the  birch-tree. 

Fungus  of  Birch,  an  cxcrefcence  growing  on  its 
trunk.  It  is  adringent,  and  good  againfl  hemor- 
rhagies.  When  boiled,  beaten,  and  dried  in  an  oven, 
it  makes  cxcellAit  fpunk  or  touchwood. 

BiRcn-Liavts  are  of  ufc  in  the  dropfy,  itch,  &c.  ci- 
ther internally  or  externally  applied. 

B/RCH-T-wigj  fervc  to  make  rods  and  brooms  ;  fmeer- 
cd  with  bird-lime,  they  arc  ufed  by  by  fowlers ;  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  ancient  fafccs  carried  by  lidtors. 

BiRCH-Wine  is  made  by  fermenting  the  vernal  juice. 
Formerly  it  was  in  great  repute  againfl  all  nephritic 
diforders.  But  is  left  out  in  the  modern  London  prac- 
tice. The  preparation  of  birch-wine  is  well  and  am- 
ply defcribed  in  a  book  entitled  Vinetum  Britannl- 
cum. 

Birch  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent  hiflorical  and 
biographical  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1705.  'His 
parents  were  both  of  ihcm  Qiiakers;  and  his  father, 
Tofeph  Birch,  was  a  coffee-mill  maker  by  trade. 
Thomas  being  put  to  fchool,  was  indefatigable  in 
his  application,  and  flolc  many  hours  from  deep  to 
incrcafc  his  flock  of  knowledge.  By  this  unremit- 
ting diligence,  though  he  had  not  the  happinefs  of  an 
nnivcrfity  education  he  foon  became  qualified  to  take 
holy  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  10  the  fnrprife 
of  his  acquaintance.  In  1728  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cox,  to  wliom  he  was  curate: 
but  his  felicity  was  of  Ihort  duration,  Mrs  Birch  dy- 
ing of  a  puerperal  fever  in  lefs  than  12  months  after 
their  marriage ;  an  event  which  he  deplores  in  a  very 
elegant    ana    pathetic    poem,  prcfcrvcd  in  Nichols's 

vot.  in. 


CoUedion.  In  1732  he  was  recommendeil  to  the 
frienddiip  and  favour  of  the  late  lord  high  chancel-  * 
lor  Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general ;  to  which  noble 
peer,  and  to  tlic  jirel'ent  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  he  was 
indebted  for  all  his  preferments.  The  firil  proof  he 
experienced  of  his  patron's  regard  was  the  living  of 
Ulting  in  the  county  of  EiFcx,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  to  which  he  was  prelcnted  1732.  In  1754  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  domcflic  chaplains  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded 
1746.  Mr  Birch  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Feb.  20.  1734-5:  and  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, Dec.  II.  1735,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came direc'tor  till  his  death.  Before  this  the  Ma- 
rifchal  college  of  Aberdeen  had  conferred  on  him,  by 
diploma,  the  degree  of  Maflcr  of  Arts.  In  1743,  1^/ 
the  interefl  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  was  prefented  by 
the  crown  to  the  finecure  rcftory  of  Landewy  Welfrey 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke;  and  in  1743-4  ^^'^s  pre- 
ferred, in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  reftory  of  Siding- 
ton  St  Peter's,  in  the  county  and  diocefe  of  Glouce- 
fler.  We  find  no  traces  of  his  having  taken  podefTion 
of  this  living,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  he  quit- 
ted it  immediately  for  one  more  fuitable  to  his  incli- 
nations and  to  his  literary  engagements,  which  requir- 
ed his  almofl  conflant  refidence  in  town;  for  on  the 
24th  of  February  1743-4,  ''e  was  infliiuted  to  the 
united  reftories  of  St  Michael  Woodflreet  and  St 
Mary  Staining;  and  in  1745-6,  to  the  united  reftories 
of  St  Margaret  Pattens  and  St  Gabriel,  Frcnchurch- 
(Irect  (by  lord  channcellor  Hardwicke,  in  whofc  turn 
the  prefentation  then  was).  In  January  1752,  he  was 
eledted  one  of  the  fccretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Cromv/cll  Mortimer,  deceafed.  In 
January  1753,  'he  Marifchal  college  of  Aberdeen  cre- 
ated him  Doftor  of  Divinity;  and  in  that  year  the 
fame  degree  was  conferred  on  him  by  Archbifliop  Her- 
ring. He  was  one  of  the  the  truflces  of  the  Britilli  Mu- 
feum  ;  for  which  honour  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
the  prefent  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  as  he  was  for  his  lafl 
preferment,  the  reftory  of  Depden  in  EfTcx,  to  whiclt 
he  was  induced  Feb.  26.  1761.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  chaplain  to  the  princefs  Amelia.  In 
1765  he  refigned  his  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Dr  Morton.  Kis 
health  declining  about  tliis  time,  he  was  ordered  to  ride 
for  the  recovery  of  it ;  but  being  a  bad  horfeman, 
and  going  out  Jan.  9.  1766,  he  was  unfortunately 
thrown  from  his  horfe,  on  the  road  betwixt  London 
and  Hampflead,  and  died  on  the  fpot,  in  the  6ifl 
year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Doctor's 
numerous  literary  friends;  and  was  buried  in  St  Mai- 
garet  Pattens.  Dr  Birch  had  in  his  liftiimc  been  very 
generous  to  his  relations;  and  none  that  were  nearly 
allied  to  hiin  being  living  at  his  deccafe,  he  bequeath- 
ed his  library  of  books  and  manufcripts,  with  his  pic- 
ture painted  in  1735,  and  all  his  other  pidures  and 
prints  not  oihcrwife  dif])ofed  of  by  his  will,  to  the  Bri- 
tilh  Mufenm.  He  likewife  left  the  remainder  of  his 
fortune,  which  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  jool. 
to  be  laid  out  in  government  fccurities,  for  the  ptirpofc 
of  applying  the  interefl  to  increafe  the  flipeiid  of  the 
three  afliftant  librarians:  thus  manifefling  at  his  death, 
as  he  had  done  during  his  whole  life,  his  refpcft  for 
literature,  and  his  dcfire  to  promote  ufeful  know- 
Gg  ledge. - 
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ledge.  To  the  Royal  Society  he  bequeathed  his  pic- 
ture painted  by  Wills  in  1737,  being  the  original  of 
the  mezzotinto  print  done  by  Fanber  in  1741-  His 
principal  publications  were,  i.  "  The  General  Dic- 
tionary, Hiftorical  and  Critical;"  including  a  new 
trandation  of  Mr  Bayle,  and  interfperfed  with  feveral 
thoufand  new  lives.  Dr  Birch's  affociates  in  this  un- 
dertaking were,  the  Rev.  John  Peter  Bernard,  Mr 
John  Lockman,  and  Mr  George  Sale.  The  whole 
defign  was  completed  in  10  volumes  folio.  2.  Dr 
Cudworth's  "  Intelledlual  Syftem  (improved  from  the 
Latin  edition  of  Moflieini),  his  Difcourfe  on  the 
true  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  two  Sermons, 
with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,"  2  vols  4to, 
1743.  3.  "  The  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle," 
1744;  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  excellent  philo- 
fopher's  works,  rcvifed  by  Dr  Birch.  4.  "  The  Lives 
of  illuftrious  Perfons  of  Great  Britain,"  annexed  to 
the  engravings  of  Houbraken  and  Vertue,  1747 — 
7752.  5.  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Share  which  King 
Charles  L  had  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan," 1747,  8vo.  6.  An  edition  of  "  Spenfer's 
Fairy  Queen,  1751,"  3  vols.  4to.  with  prints  from  de- 
figns  by  Kent.  7.  "  The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh;"  to  which  was  prefixed  the  Life  of 
that  great,  unfortunate,  injured  man,  1751,  2  vols.  8vo. 
8.  "  The  Theological,  Moral,  Dramatic,  and  Poetical 
Works  of  Mrs  Catharine  Cockburn ;  with  an  Account 
of  the  Life  of  that  very  ingenious  Lady,"  1751,  2  vols. 
8vo.  9.  "  The  Life  of  the  Moft  Reverend  Dr  John 
Tillotfon,  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  his  original  Papers  and  Letters,"  17J2, 
8vo.  10.  "  Milton's  Profe  Works,"  1753,  2  vols. 
4to;  with  a  new  Life  of  that  great  poet  and  writer. 
II.  "  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  the  year  1581  till  her  death.  In  which  the  fe- 
cret  intrigues  of  her  court,  and  the  condud  of  her  fa- 
■vourite  Robert  Earl  of  Eflex,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  particularly  illiiftrated.  From  the  origi- 
nal papers  of  his  intimate  friend  Anthony  Bacon,  Efq; 
and  other  manufcripts  never  before  publifhed,"  1754, 
2  vols.  4to.  12.  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  for  improving  natural  knowledge,  from  its 
firfl  rife.  In  which  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe 
papers  communicated  to  the  Society,  which  have  hi- 
therto not  been  publiftied,  are  inferted  in  their  proper 
order,  as  a  fupplement  to  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions."  1756  and  1757,  4  vols.  4to.  13.  "  The  Life 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  cldefl  fon  of  King  James  I. 
Compiled  chiefly  from  his  own  papers  and  other  manu- 
fcripts never  before  pubJiflied."  1760,  8vo.  His 
numerous  communications  to  the  royal  fociety  may  be 
feen  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions ;  and  his  po- 
etical talents  are  evident  from  the  verfes  already  re- 
ferred to. 

BIRD  (William),  an  eminent  mufician  and  com- 
pofcr,  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and,  as  it  is  aflerted  by  Wood  in  the 
Afhmolean  MS.  was  bred  up  under  Tallis.  It  ap- 
pears, that  in  1575  Tallis  and  Bird  were  both  gentle- 
men and  alfo  organifts  of  the  royal  chapel ;  but  the  time 
©f  their  appointment  to  this  latter  office  cannot  now  be 
afcertained. 

The  compofitions  of  Bird  are  many  and  various; 
Ihofe  of  his  younger  years  were  moflly  for  the  fcrvicc 
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the  church.  He  compofed  a  work  entitled  Sa- 
crarum  Cantionitn,  quinque  vocum,  printed  in  1589  ; 
among  which  is  that  noble  compofition  Civitas  fandi 
tut,  which  for  many  years  pafl  has  been  fung  in  the 
church  as  an  anthem  to  the  words  "  Bow  thine  ear, 
O  Lord."  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Cradualia,ac  Ca7itio7ies  facra,  qitinis,  quaternis,trinif- 
que  vocibus  concinnata.  lib.  primus.  Of  this  there  arc 
two  editions,  the  later  publiflied  in  1610.  Although 
it  appears  by  thefe  his  works  that  Bird  was  in  the  ftrift- 
efl  fenfe  a  church  mufician,  he  occafionally  gave  to  the 
world  compofitions  of  a  fecular  kind  :  and  he  feems 
to  be  the  firfl  among  Englifli  muficians  that  ever  made 
an  eflay  in  the  compofition  of  that  elegant  fpecies  of 
vocal  harmony,  the  madrigal ;  the  La  Verginella  of  A- 
riofto,  which  he  left  in  that  form  for  five  voices,  being 
the  moft  antientmufical  compofition  of  the  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  the  works  of  Englifli  authors.  Of  his  com- 
pofitions for  private  entertainment,  there  are  extant, 
'  Songs  of  fundry  natures,  fome  of  gravitie,  and  others 
of  myrth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces,  printed  in 
1589;'  and  two  other  coUcdions  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  lafl  of  them  printed  in  161 1.  But  the  mofl  per- 
manent memorials  of  Bird's  excellencies  are  his  motets 
and  anthems ;  to  which  may  be  added,  a  fine  fervice 
in  the  key  of  D  with  a  minor  third,  the  firfl  com- 
pofition in  Dr  Boyce's  Cathedral  Mufic,  vol.  III.  and 
that  well-known  canon  of  his.  Nan  Nobis  Doming. 

Bcfids  his  falaries  and  other  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
feflion,  it  is  to  be  fuppofcd  that  Bird  derived  fome  ad- 
vantages from  the  patent  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Tallis  and  him,  for  the  fole  printing  of  mufic  and  mu- 
fic-paper:  Dr  Ward  fpeaks  of  a  book  which  he  had 
feen  wiili  the  letters  T.  E.  for  Thomas  Eafl,  Eft,  or 
Efte,  who  printed  mufic  under  that  patent.  Tallis  dy- 
ing in  15S5,  the  patent,  by  the  terms  of  it,  furvivcd  to 
Bird,  who,  no  doubt,  for  a  valuable  confidcration  per- 
mitted Eaft  to  exercife  the  right  of  printing  under  the 
proiecStion  of  it ;  and  he  in  the  title-page  of  mofl  of 
his  publications  ftyles  himfelf  the  ajfigjiee  of  WilUam 
Byrd.     Bird  died  in  1623. 

BIRD,  in  zoology.  See  Zoolocv,  n°  8 ;  Com- 
V kv.hi\vi.- Anatoviy ,  chap,  ii ;  and  Ornithology. 

Beavi-BiRD,  or  Petty-chaps.     SeeMoTAciLLA. 
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Black-BlRD. 

Blue-BiRD. 

Call-BjRD. 

Canary-BlRD. 

Dung-BlRD. 

Humf/iing-BiRD 

Mocki/ig-BiRD. 
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BiRD-Call,  a  little  flick  cleft  at  one  end,  in  which 
is  put  a  leaf  of  fbme  plant,  wherewith  to  cnunterfcit 
the  cryer's  call  of  feveral  birds,  and  bring  them  to  the 
net,  or  fnare,  or  lime-twig,  to  be  taken.  A  laurel- 
leaf  fitted  on  the  bird-call  counterfeits  the  voice  of  lap- 
wings ;  a  leek  that  of  nightingales,  &c. 

BiRD-Catching,  the  art  of  taking  birds  or  wild-fowl, 
whether  for  food,  for  the  pleafure  of  their  fong,  or  for 
their  deflruflion,  as  pernicious  to  the  hufbandman,  &c. 
The  methods  arc  by  bird-lime,  nets,  decoys,  &c.  Sec 
BiKV-Lime,  infra;  and  Decoy. 

In  the  fuburbs  of  London  (and  particularly  about 
Shoreditch)  are  feveral  weavers  and  other  tradefmen, 
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who,  during  the  months  of  Odtober  and  March,  get 
their  livelihood  by  an  ingenious,  and,  we  may  fay,  a 
fciemific,  method  oi  bird-catchi;!g,  which  is  totally  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  realbn  of 
this  trade  being  confined  to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  arifcs 
from  their  being  no  confidcrable  falc  forfinging-birds 
except  in  the  metropolis:  as  the  apparatus  for  this 
purpofc  is  alfo  heavy,  and  at  the  fame  time  mull  be 
carried  on  a  man's  back,  it  prevents  the  bird-catchers 
going  to  above  three  or  four  miles  diftance. 

This  method  of  bird-catching  mull  have  been  long 
praftifed,  as  it  is  brought  to  a  mod  fyllcmatical  per- 
fection, and  it  is  attended  with  a  very  confidcrable  cx- 
pence. 

The  nets  arc  a  moft  ingenious  piece  of  mcchanifm  ; 
arc  generally  twelve  yards  and  a  half  long,  and  two 
yards  and  a  half  wide  ;  and  no  one,  on  bare  infpeftion, 
would  imagine  that  a  bird  (who  is  fo  very  quick  in  all 
its  motions)  could  be  catched  by  the  nets  flapping  over 
each  other,  till  he  becomes  cyc-witiiefs  of  the  pullers 
feldom  failing. 

The  wild  birds  fiy  (as  the  bird-catchers  term  it) 
chiefly  during  the  month  of  October,  and  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  November  ;  as  the  flight  in  March  is  much 
lefs  confidcrable  than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It  is  to  be 
noted  alfo,  that  the  feveral  fpccies  of  birds  of  fi'ight  do 
not  make  their  appearance  precifely  at  the  fame  time, 
during  the  months  of  September,  Oftober,  and  No- 
vember. The  pippet  (a),  for  example,  begins  to  fly 
about  Michaelmas ;  and  then  the  woodlark,  linnet, 
goldfinch,  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  and  other  birds  of 
flight  fucceed  ;  all  of  which  are  not  eafily  to  be  caught, 
or  in  any  numbers,  at  any  other  time,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  pippet  and  the  woodlark. 

Thefc  birds,  during  the  Michaelmas  and  March 
flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  from  day-break  to 
noon,  though  there  is  afterwards  a  fmall  flight  from 
two  till  niglit  ;  but  this  however  is  fo  inconfidera- 
ble,  that  the  bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets  at 
noon. 

It  may  well  deferve  the  attention  of  the  naruralifl 
whence  thefe  periodical  flights  of  certain  birds  can 
arifc.  As  the  ground,  however,  is  ploughed  during 
the  months  of  October  and  March  for  fowing  the 
winter  and  lent  corn,  it  (hould  feem  that  they  arc  thus 
fupplied  with  a  great  profufion  both  of  feeds  and  in- 
fedls,  which  they  cannot  fo  eafily  procure  at  any  other 
fcafon. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  another  cir- 
cumflancc,  to  be  obferved  during  their  flitting,  viz. 
that  they  fly  always  againfl  the  wind  :  hence  there  is 
great  contention  amongft  the  bird-catchers  who  fliall 
gain  that  point  ;  if  (for  example)  it  is  wefterly,  the 
bird-catcher  who  lays  his  nets  mofl  to  the  eafl,  is  fure 
almoll  of  catching  every  thing,  provided  his  call-birds 
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are  good  :  a  gentle  wind  to  the  fouth-weft  generally      I'irJ. 
produces  the  befl  fport.  ^" — »'"" 

The  bird-catcher,  who  is  a  fubftantial  man,  and 
hath  a  proper  apparatus  for  this  purpofe,  generally 
carries  with  him  five  or  fix  linnets,  (of  which  more  are 
caught  than  any  finging  bird),  two  gold-finches,  two 
green-finches,  one  wood-lark,  one  red-poll,  a  yellow- 
hammer,  tit-lark,  and  aberdavine,  and  perhaps  a  bull- 
finch ;  thefe  are  placed  at  fmall  diftances  from  the  nets 
in  little  cages.  He  hath,  befidcs,  what  are  called  f.ur- 
birds,  which  are  placed  within  the  nets,  are  raifed  upon 
the  flur  (b)  and  gently  let  down  at  the  time  the  wild 
bird  approaches  them.  Thefe  generally  confifl  of  the 
linnet,  the  gold-finch,  and  the  green-finch,  which  arc 
fecured  to  the  flur  by  what  is  called  a  bract  (c)  ;  a 
contrivance  that  fecures  the  birds  without  doing  any 
injury  to  their  plumage. 

It  having  been  found  that  there  is  a  fuperlority  be- 
tween bird  and  bird,  from  the  one  being  more  in  fong 
than  the  other  ;  the  bird-catchers  contrive  that  their 
call-birds  fhould  moult  before  the  ufual  time.  They 
therefore,  in  June  or  July,  put  them  into  a  clofe  box 
under  two  or  three  folds  of  blankets,  and  leave  their 
dung  in  the  cage  to  raifc  a  greater  heat ;  in  which  flate 
they  continue,  being  perhaps  examined  butonce  a-week 
to  have  frefli  water.  As  for  food,  the  air  is  fo  putrid, 
that  they  eat  little  during  tlie  whole  flate  of  confinement, 
which  lafls  about  a  month.  The  birds  frequently  die 
under  the  operation  ;  and  hence  the  value  of  a  flopped 
bird  rifcs  greatly.  When  the  bird  bath  thus  prema- 
turely moulted,  he  is  in  fong  whilfl  the  wild  birds  arc 
out  of  fong,  and  his  note  is  louder  and  more  piercing 
than  that  of  a  wild  one  ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  his  note 
he  receives  an  alteration,  the  plumage  is  equally  im- 
proved. The  black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the 
gold-finch,  for  example,  become  deeper  and  more  vi- 
vid, together  with  a  mofl  beautiful  glofs,  which  is  not 
to  be  feen  in  the  wild  bird.  The  bill,  which  in  the 
latter  is  likewife  black  at  the  end,  in  the  llopped-bird 
becomes  white  and  more  taper,  as  do  its  legs  :  in  fhort, 
there  is  as  much  diflerence  between  a  wild  and  a  flop- 
ped-bird,  as  there  is  between  a  horfe  which  is  kept  in 
body-clothes  and  one  at  grafs. 

When  the  bird-catcher  haih  laid  his  nets,  he  dif- 
pofes  of  his  call-birds  at  proper  intervals.  It  mufl  be 
owned,  that  there  is  a  mofl  malicious  joy  in  thefe  call- 
birds  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  fame  flate  of  cap- 
tivity ;  which  may  likewife  be  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  decoy-ducks.     See  Decoy. 

Their  fight  and  hearing  infinitely  cxcellsthat  of  the 
bird-catcher.  The  inllant  that  the  (d)  wild  birds  are 
perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  to  ihe  refl  of  the  call- 
birds,  (as  it  is  by  the  firA  hound  that  hits  on  the  fccnc 
to  the  refl  of  the  pack)  ;  after  which,  follows  the  fame 
fort  of  tumultuous  ccflacy  and  joy.  The  call-birds, 
G  g  a  while 


(a)  a  fmall  fpccies  of  lark,  but  which  is  inferior  to  the  other  birds  of  that  genus  in  point  of  fong. 

(b)  A  moveable  perch  to  which  the  bird  is  tied,  and  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raifc  at  plcafurc  by  means  of 
a  long  firing  faflened  to  it. 

(c)  A  fort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a  (lender  filken  firing  that  is  faflened  round  the  bird's  body,  and  under 
the  wings,  in  fo  artful  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  bird  from  being  hurt,  let  it  flutter  ever  fo  much  ia 
the  raifing. 

(d)  It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  moment  they  fee  a  hawk,  they  communicate  the  alarm  to  each  other  by 
a  plantive  note  ;  uor  will  they  then  jerk  or  call  though  the  wild  bifds  arc  near. 
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ird.  while  the  bird  is  at  a  dillsnce,  do  not  fmg  asa  bird  does 
in  a  chamber  ;  they  invite  the  wild  ones  by  what  the 
bird-catchers  call  yy^cirZ-ytfry^-j,  which,  v.'hen  the  birds  are 
good,  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dillance.  The  afcend- 
ency  by  this  call  or  invitation  is  fo  great,  that  the  wild 
bird  is  Hopped  in  its  coiirfeof  flight ;  and,  if  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  neis  (e),  lights  boldly  within  20 
yards  of  perhaps  three  or  four  bird-catchers,  on  a  fpot 
which  otlicrwire  it  would  not  have  taken  the  leait  notice 
of.  Nay,  it  frequently  happens,  that  if  half  a  riock 
only  are  caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately 
afterwards  light  in  the  nets,  and  iliare  the  fame  fare  ; 
and  fliould  only  one  bird  cl'cape,  that  bird  will  fufFer 
itfelf  to  be  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught  ;  fuch  a  fafcinating 
power  have  the  call-birds. 

While  -we  are  on  this  fubjeJi  of  the  jerking  of  birds 
we  cannot  omit  mentioning,  that  the  bird-catchers  fre- 
quently lay  ronfiderable  wagers  whofe  call-bird  can  jerk 
the  longelf,  as  that  determines  the  fiiperiority.  They 
place  them  oppofiie  to  each  other,  by  an  inch  of  can- 
dle ;  and  the  bird  who  jerks  the  ofteneft,  before  the 
candle  is  burnt  out,  wins  the  w'ager.  We  have  been 
informed,  that  there  have  been  inflances  of  a  bird's 
giving  170  jerks  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  we  have 
known  a  linnet,  in  fucJi  a  trial,  perfevere  in  its  emula- 
tion till  it  fwooned  from  the  perch  :  thus,  as  Pliny  fays 
of  the  nightingale,  viffa  murte  finit  fape  vita?n,f[>irttu 
t  Lib.  X.  prius  defidente  quain  cai2iii\.  It  may  be  here  oblervcd, 
*•  ^9-  that  birds  w^hen  near  each  other,  and  in  fight,  fcldom 

jerk  or  fnig.  They  either  fight,  or  ufe  Ihort  and 
wheeulingcalls  ;  the  jerking  of  thefe  call-birds,  there- 
fore, face  to  face,  is  a  moft  extraordinary  inflance  of 
contention  for  fuperiority  in  fong. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  a  few  particulars  that  fell  with- 
in our  notice  during  our  inquiries  among  the  bird-catch- 
ers ;  fuch  as,  that  they  immediately  kill  the  hens  of 
every  fpecies  of  birds  they  take,  being  incapab'e  of  Ting- 
ing, as  a!fo  being  inferior  in  plumage  ;  the  pippets 
likewife  are  indifcriminaiely  deflroyed,  as  the  cock 
does  not  fing  well  :  they  fell  the  dead  birds  for  three- 
pence or  fourpence  a  dozen.  Thefe  fmall  birds  arc  fo 
good,  that  we  are  furprifed  theluxuryof  iheageneglttfts 
fo  delicate  an  acquifition  to  the  table.  The  modern  Ita- 
lians are  fond  of  fmall  birds,  which  they  eat  under  the 
common  name  of  heccaf.cos  :  and  the  dear  rate  a  Roman 
tragedian  paid  for  one  difli  of  finging  birds  is  well 
known;   (fee  the  article  ^sop). 

Another  particular  we  learned,  in  converfation  with 
a  London  bird-catcher,  was  the  vaft  price  that  is  fome- 
tiincs  given  for  afingle  fong-bird,  which  had  notlearned 
to  whiflle  tunes.  The  greatefl;  fum  we  heard  of,  was 
five  guines  for  a  chaffinch,  that  had  a  particular  and 
uncommon  note,  under  which  it  was  intended  to  train 
others  :  and  we  alfo  heard  of  five  pounds  ten  Iliillings 
being  given  for  a  call-bird  linnet. 

A  third  fingular  circumffance,  which  confirms  an 
obfervation  of  Linnseus,  is,  that  the  male  chaffinches  fly 
by  themfelvcs,  and  in  the  flight  precede  the  females  ; 
but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  chaffinches.  When  the 
tit-larks  are  caught  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcafon,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  forty  arc  taken  and  not  one 


female  among  them  :  and  probably  the  fame  would  be 
obferved  with  regard  to  other  birds  (as  has  been  dene 
wiih  relation  to  the  wheat-ear),  if  thty  were  attended 
to.  An  experienced  and  intelligent  bird-caicher  in- 
formed us,  that  fuch  birds  as  breed  twice  a  year,  ge- 
nerally have  in  their  firil  brood  a  majoriiy  of  males, 
and  in  their  fecond,  of  females,  which  may  in  part 
account  for  the  above  obfervation. 

We  mull  not  omit  mention  of  the  bullfinch,  though 
it  does  not  properly  come  under  the  title  of  a  fininn'r, 
bird,  or  a  bird  of  flight,  as  it  does  not  often  move 
farther  than  from  hedge  to  hedge  ;  yet  as  the  bird 
fells  well  on  account  of  its  learning  to  whiflle  tunes, 
and  fometimes  flits  over  the  fields  where  the  nets  arc 
laid,  the  bird-catchers  have  often  a  call-bird  to  enfnarc 
it,  though  nioft  of  them  can  imitate  the  call  with  their 
months.  It  is  remarkable  v.'ith  regard  to  this  bird 
that  the  female  anfw'ers  the  purpofe  of  a  call-bird  as 
well  as  the  male,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  o- 
ther  bird  taken  by  the  London  bird-catchers. 

The  nightingale  is  not  a  bird  of  flight,  in  the  fcnfe 
the  bird-catchers  ufe  this  term.  Like  the  robin,  wren 
and  many  other  finging  birds,  it  only  moves  from  hedge 
to  hedge,  and  does  not  take  the  periodical  flights  in 
Oclobcr  and  March.  The  perfons  who  catch  ihefe 
birds,  make  ufe  of  fmall  trap-nets,  without  call  birds  ; 
and  are  conlidered  as  inferior  in  dignity  toother  bird- 
catchtrs  who  will  not  rank  with  them.  The  arrival  of 
the  nightingale  is  expected  by  the  trappers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  flrft  week  in  April  :  at 
the  beginning,  none  but  cocks  are  taken  ;  but  in  a  few 
days  the  hens  make  their  appearance,  generally  by 
themfelves,  tlitjugh  fometimes  a  few  males  come  alono- 
with  them.  The  latter  are  dillingiiilhed  from  the  (c'- 
males  not  only  by  their  fuperior  fize,  but  by  a  great 
fwelling  of  their  vent,  which  commences  on  the  firfl  ar- 
rival of  the  hens.  They  are  caught  in  a  net-trap,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  furrounded  w'iih  an  iron  ring  ;  the 
net  itfelf  is  rather  larger  than  a  cabbage  net.  When 
the  trappers  hear  or  fee  them,  they  ffrew  fome  fre/li 
mould  under  the  place,  and  beat  the  trap  with  a  meal- 
worm from  the  baker's  fliop.  Ten  or  a  dozen  nightin- 
gales have  been  thus  caught  in  a  day. 

The  common  way  of  taking  larks,  of  which  fo 
many  are  ufed  at  the  tables  (fee  Alauda),  is  in  the 
night,  with  ihofe  nets  which  are  called  truvivish.  Thefe 
are  ufually  made  of  36  yards  in  length,  and  about  fix 
yards  over,  with  fix  ribs  of  pack-thread,  which  at  the 
ends  are  put  upon  two  poles  of  about  16  feet  long,  and 
made  lell'er  at  each  end.  Thefe  are  to  be  drawn  over  the 
ground  by  two  men,  and  every  five  or  fix  fleps  the  net 
is  made  to  touch  the  ground,  otherwife  it  will  pafs  over 
the  birds  without  touching  them,  and  they  will  efcapc. 
When  they  arc  felt  to  fly  up  againff  the  net,  it  is 
clapped  down,  and  then  all  are  fafe  that  are  under  ft. 
The  darkeft  nights  are  propereft  for  this  fport  ;  and 
the  net  will  not  only  take  larks,  but  all  other  birds  that 
roofl  on  the  ground  ;  among  which  are  woodcocks, 
fnipes,  partridge,  quails,  field-fares,  and  feveral  others. 
In  the  depth  of  winter  people  fometimes  take  great 
numbers  of  larks  by  noofes  of  horfe-hajr.    The  method 
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(e)  a  bird,  acquainted  with  the  nets,  is  by  the  bird-catchers  termed  a  Jharptr ;  which  they  endeavour  t© 
ilrive  away,  as  ilicy  can  have  no  fport  whilH  it  continues  near  them.. 
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Dnl.     is  this:  Take  roo  or  200  yards  of  packihfcaJ  ;   fallen 

— ^ '  at  every  f:x  inches  a  noofe  made  ot  do.iblc  horfc-hair  ; 

at  every  20  yards  the  line  is  10  be  pegged  down  to  ilic 
ground,  and  fo  left  ready  to  (ake  iheni.  The  time  to 
ufe  this  is  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  larks  are  to  be  allured  to  it  by  fome  «hitc  oats 
fcattcred  all  the  way  among  the  noofcs.  They  mull 
be  taken  away  as  foon  as  three  or  four  arc  hung,  other- 
wife  the  rclt  will  be  frighted  ;  but  though  the  others 
arc  feared  away  juft  where  the  fportfinan  comes,  they 
will  be  feeding  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  the 
fport  may  be  thus  continued  for  a  lotig  time — Thofc 
caught  in  the  day  are  taken  in  clap-netsof  fifteen  yards 
length,  and  two  and  a  h«lf  in  breadth  ;  aad  are  en- 
ticed within  their  reach  by  means  of  bits  of  lojking- 
o-lafs,  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nets,  which  are  pjt  in  a  quick  whirling 
motion  by  a  (Iring  the  larkcr  commands  ;  he  alfo 
makes  ufe  of  a  decoy  lark.  Thefe  nets  arc  ufed  only 
lill  the  14th  November:  for  the  larks  will  not  dare,  or 
frolic  in  the  air,  except  in  fine  lunny  weather;  and  of 
courfc  cannot  be  inveigled  into  the  fnare.  When  the 
weather  grows  gloomy,  the  larker  changes  his  engine, 
and  makes  ufe  of  a  trammel  net,  twenty  fevcn  or 
twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  five  broad  ;  which  is  put 
on  two  poles,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men 
under  each  arm,  who  pafs  over  the  fields  and  quarter 
the  ground  as  a  fetting  dog  :  when  they  hear  or  feel  a 
lark  hit  the  net,  they  drop  i:  down,  and  fo  the  birds 
arc  taken. 

Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  cKifter  of  the 
Orkney  Iiles  feed  during  the  feafon  on  the  eggs  ot 
the  birds  of  the  cliffs.  The  method  of  taking  -hem  is 
fo  very  hazardous,  as  to  f^tisfy  one  of  the  extremity 
to  which  the  poor  people  arc  driven  for  want  ol  food. 
Copinlha,  Hunda,  Hoy,  Foula,  and  Nofs-hcad,  are 
the  moll  celebrated  rocks  ;  and  the  neighbouring  na- 
tives the  mod  expert  climbers  and  adventurers  after 
the  game  of  the  precipice.  The  height  of  lonie  is  a- 
bove  fifty  fathoms  ;  their  faces  roughened  witli  Ihelves 
or  ledges  fufficient  only  for  the  birds  to  reft  and  lay 
their  eggs.  To  thefe  the  dauntlcfs  fowlers  will  af- 
ccnd,  pafs  intrepidly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  col- 
lect the  eggs  and  birds,  and  defccnd  with  the  fame  in- 
difference. In  mod  places  the  attempt  is  made  from 
above  :  they  are  lowered  from  the  llope  contiguou^  to 
the  brink,  by  a  rope,  fometimes  made  of  draw,  fome- 
times  of  the  bridles  of  the  hog  :  they  prefer  the  lafl 
even  to  ropes  of  hemp,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  cut  by 
the  (harpnefs  of  the  rocks  ;  the  former  is  apt  to  un- 
twid.  They  trud  themfelves  to  a  fingle  aflidant,  who 
lets  his  companion  down,  and  holds  the  rope,  depend- 
ing on  his  drength  alone  ;  which  often  fails,  and  the 
adventurer  is  fure  to  be  dalhed  to  pieces,  or  drowned 
in  the  fubjacent  fea.  The  rope  is  often  Ihified  from 
place  to  place,  with  the  impending  weight  of  the 
fowler  and  his  booty.  The  perfon  above  receives  fig- 
nals  for  the  purpofe,  his  alToci.itc  being  far  out  of 
fight;  who,  during  the  operation,  by  help  of  a  Itaff, 
fprings  from  the  face  of  the  rocks,  to  avoid  injury 
from  the  projetling  p'-irts. 

But  the  mo'.l  lingular  fpecics  of  bird-catching  is  on 
the  holm  of  Nofs,  a  vail  rock  fevered  from  the  ille  of 
Nofs  by  fome  unknown  con vul lion,  and  only  about 
(Lxtcca  fathoms  dilUnt.     It  is  of  ibc  fame  Aupcaduus 


heiglu  as  the  oppofitc  precipice,  with  a  raging  fea  be-       KrJ. 
twecn  ;   fo  that  the  intervening  chairn  is  of  matchlefs  '       « 
horror.     Some   adveniurous  climber  has  reached  the 
rock  in  a  boat,  gained  the  height,  and  fadened   fcve- 
r.d  dakcs  on  the  fmall  portion  of  earth  which  is  to  be 
found  on  the  top  ;  correfpondent  (lakes  arc  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  correfpondent  cliffs.     A   rope   is  fixed 
to  tile  dakes  on   both   fides,   along  which  a  machine,    . 
called  a  craddle,  is  contrived    to   Hide  ;  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  fmall  parallel  chord  fadened  in  like  manner, 
the  adventurer  wafts  hirafclf  over,  and  returns   with 
his  booty. 

The  manner  of  bird-catching  (fcePl.XCVII.  fig.  7.) 
in  the  Feroe  iliands  is  fo  very  drange  and  hazardous, 
that  the  dcfcription  Ihould  by  no  means  be  omitted, 
N'ecelllty  compels  mankind  to  wonderful  attempts. 
The  cliffs  which  contain  the  objects  of  their  fearch  arc 
often  two  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  and  are  attempt- 
ed from  above  and  below.  In  the  fird  cafe,  the  fowlers 
provide  themfelves  with  a  rope  80  or  100  fathoms  in 
length.  The  fowler  fadens  one  end  about  his  waid  and 
between  his  legs,  recommends  himfelf  to  the  protedlioii 
of  the  Almighty, and  is  lowereddownby  fix  others,  wha 
place  a  piece  ot  timber  on  the  margin  of  the  rock,  to 
prefervc  the  rope  from  wearing  againd  the  fharpedge. 
They  have  bcfides  a  fmall  line  fadened  to  the  body  of 
the  adventurer,  by  which  he  gives  fignals  that  they 
may  lower  or  raife  him,  or  Ihift  him  from  place  to 
place.  The  lad  operation  is  attended  with  great  dan- 
ger, by  the  loofening  of  the  dones,  which  often  fall 
on  his  head,  and  would  infallibly  dedroy  him,  was 
it  not  protefted  by  a  ftrong  thick  cap  ;  but  even  that  is 
found  unequal  to  favc  him  againd  the  weight  of  the 
larger  fragments  of  rock.  The  dexterity  ot  the  fowl- 
ers is  amnzing  ;  they  will  place  their  feet  againd  the 
front  of  the  precipice,  and  dart  themfelves  fome  fa- 
thoms from  it,  with  a  cool  eye  furvey  the  places  where 
the  birds  nedle,  and  again  Ihooi  into  tiieir  haunts. 
In  fouie  places  the  birds  lodge  in  deep  recedes.  The 
fowler  will  alight  there,  difengage  himfclf  from  the 
rope,  fix  it  to  a  done,  and  at  his  leifurc  colled  the 
booty,  faden  it  to  his  girdle,  and  refunic  his  pendu- 
lous feat.  At  times  he  will  again  fpring  from  the 
rock,  and  in  that  attitude,  with  a  fowling-net  placed 
ac  the  end  of  a  daff,  catch  the  old  birds  which  arc 
dying  to  and  from  their  retreats.  When  he  hath  fi- 
niihed  his  dreadful  employ,  he  gives  a  lignal  to  his 
friends  above,  who  pull  him  up,  and  lliare  the  hard- 
earned  profit.  The  feathers  are  preferved  for  expor- 
tation :  the  flefli  is  partly  eaten  frelli,  but  the  greater 
portion  dried  for  winter's  provillon. 

The  fowling  from  below  has  its  fharc  of  danger. 
The  party  goes  on  the  expedition  in  a  boat  ;  and  when 
it  has  attained  the  bafe  of  the  precipice,  one  of  the 
mod  daring,  having  fadened  a  rope  about  his  waid, 
and  furnilhed  hinifelf  with  a  long  pole  with  an  iron 
hook  at  one  end,  either  climbs  or  is  thrud  up  by  his 
companions,  who  place  a  pole  under  his  breed),  to  the 
next  fooling  fpot  he  can  reach.  He,  by  means  of  the 
rope,  brings  up  one  of  the  boat's  crew  :  the  reft  are 
drawnup  in  the  fame  manner,  and  each  is  furnilhed  with 
his  rope  and  fowling-ftaff.  They  can  continue  their 
progrefs  upwards  in  the  fame  manner,  till  they  arrive 
at  the  region  of  birds  ;  and  wander  about  the  face  of 
the  cliff  in  Icarch  of  them.     They  then,  aft  in  pairs  ; 
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one  faftensTiimfelf  to  the  end  of  his  aflTociate's  rope, 
"*  and,  in  places  where  birds  have  ncftled  beneath  his 
footing,  he  permits  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down,  de- 
pending for  his  fecurity  on  the  ftrength  of  his  compa- 
nion, who  has  to  haul  him  up  again  ;  but  it  fometimes 
happens  that  the  perfon  above  is  overpowered  by  the 
weight,  and  both  inevitably  perifli.  They  fling  the 
fowl  into  the  boat,  which  attends  their  motions,  and 
receives  the  booty.  They  often  pafs  fevenor  eight  days 
in  this  tremendous  employ,  and  lodge  in  the  crannies 
which  they  find  in  the  face  of  the  precipice. 

In  fome  remote  parts  of  Ruffia  there  is  praftifcd  a 
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PI.  XCVII.  fingular  invention  for  taking  great  quantities  of  gcli- 
fig.  8.  nottes  or  grous.  They  choofe  the  moll  open  places 
in  the  birch  woods  ;  and  there  they  plant  long  forks  in 
the  earth  oppofite  the  larger  trees.  On  thefe  forks  is 
laid  a  horizontal  ftick,  gallows-wife,  to  which  are  tied 
fmall  bundles  of  ears  of  corn.  At  a  fmall  diflance  from 
this  part  of  the  contrivance,  is  a  kind  of  large  funnel 
or  inverted  cone,  made  with  long  birch  twigs,  thin 
and  flexible,  the  lower  extrcmitiesof  which  are  fluck 
in  the  earth,  very  near  to  one  another  ;  but  by  fpread- 
ing  towards  the  top,  forms  there  an  opening  of  above 
a  yard  in  diameter.  In  this  opening  is  placed  a  wheel 
made  of  two  circles  that  interfedt  each  other,  and  are 
furrounded  with  ftraw  and  ears  of  corn.  This  wheel 
turns  on  an  axis  faftened  to  the  fides  of  the  funnel  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  there  is  room  enough  between  the 
flicks  of  the  cone  and  the  circles  to  admit  of  the  wheel's 
turning  freely  about.  The  birds  firfl  perch  upon  the 
tranfverfe  ftick  near  the  tree  ;  and  when  they  have  a 
mind  to  fall  upon  the  corn  tied  to  the  wheel,  they  muft 
neceflarily  ftand  upon  one  of  the  projeding  parts  of 
the  circles  of  which  it  is  compofed.  At  that  inftant 
the  wheel  turns,  and  thegelinotte  falls,  head  foremoft, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  which  is  there  fo  contradled 
that  he  cannot  get  out.  They  fometimes  find  the  ma- 
chine half  full  of  gelinottes. 

The  following  method  of  netting  or  catching  of  wild 
pigeons  is  eagerly  purfued  as  a  diverfion  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cava 
in  the  Hither  Principato,  and  is  thus  delcribed  by 
Mr  Swinburne.  The  people  "  affcmble  in  parties ;  and 
if  any  flranger  chances  to  flray  to  their  rendezvous, 
give  him  a  mod  cordial  welcome.  I  am  not  in  the 
lead  furprifed  (fays  Mr  Swinburne)  at  their  pallionatc 
fondnefs  for  this  fport,  as  I  found  it  extremely  be- 
witching, keeping  the  attention  conllantly  alive,  and 
the  fprings  of  the  mind  pleafmgly  agitated  by  expec- 
tation ;  the  htuations  where  the  toils  are  fpread  are 
incomparably  beautiful,  the  air  is  pure  and  balfamic, 
and  every  thing  around  breaths  health  and  fatisfac- 
tion.  When  the  periodical  flights  of  flock-doves  re- 
turn from  the  northern  and  weflern  parts  of  Europe  to 
gain  warmer  regions  for  their  winter  abode,  the  fowler 
repairs  to  the  mountain  and  fpreads  his  nets  acrofs 
the  intermediate  hollows,  the  paffes  through  which 
the  birds  diredl  their  courfe,  to  avoid  unneceffary 
elevation  in  their  flight.  Thefe  nets  are  hung  upon  a 
row  of  large  trees  planted  for  the  purpofe.  The 
branches  being  very  thick  and  clofe  at  top,  and  the 
bole  lofty  and  bare,  a  great  opening  is  left  below  for 
the  toils,  which  reach  to  the  ground  ;  and  by  means 
of  pulleys,  fall  in  a  heap  with  the  Icafl  effort.  Some- 
times they  are  extended  upon  poles  that  exceed  the 


height  of  the  trees.  At  a  fmall  diflance  is  a  lofty 
circular  turret,  like  a  column  with  a  little  capital  or  ' 
cap,  upon  which  a  man  is  ftationed  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  the  game.  As  he  commands  a  free  vievr 
over  all  the  country,  and  praftice  has  made  his  fight 
as  acute  as  that  of  the  lynx,  he  defcries  the  birds  at  a 
wonderful  diflance.  The  doves  advance  vi^ith  great  ve- 
locity; but  the  alert  watchman  is  prepared  for  them ; 
and  jufl  as  they  approach  his  pofl,  hurls  a  flone  above 
them  with  a  fling  :  upon  this  the  whole  flock,  whofc 
fears  have  birds  of  prey  for  their  great  object,  fuppo- 
fing  the  flone  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  kind  ready  to 
pounce  them,  dart  down  like  lightning  to  avoid  the 
blow  by  pafling  under  the  trees  ;  but  there  theyrufh 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  by  dafhing  againfl  the  net, 
which  inftantly  drops  and  fo  entangles  them  that  not 
one  of  them  can  efcape  the  aftive  hands  of  the  fowler, 
Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  taken  by  dozens  at  one  fall, 
and  are  accounted  fine  eating.  The  dexterity  with 
which  the  {lingers  manage  their  weapon  is  very  remark- 
able ;  they  throw  the  ftone  to  a  great  height  without 
any  violent  effort,  and  even  without  whirling  the  fling 
round  before  they  difcharge  the  pellet.  In  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,  where  the  fame  diverfion  is  followed, 
the  watchmen  ufe  a  bow  and  arrow,  trimmed  with  the 
feathers  of  a  hawk." 

The  following  fimple  but  ingenious  method  of  catch- 
ing aquatic  birds  is  ufed  in  Mexico  by  the  natives. 
The  lakes  of  the  Mexican  vale,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
kingdom,  are  frequented  by  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
ducks,  geefe,  and  other  water-birds.  The  Mexicans 
leave  fome  empty  gourds  to  float  upon  the  water, 
where  thofc  birds  refort,  that  they  may  beaccuflomed 
to  fee  and  approach  them  without  fear.  The  bird- 
catcher  goes  into  the  water  fo  deep  as  to  hide  his 
body,  and  covers  his  head  with  a  gourd:  the  ducks 
come  to  peck  at  it ;  and  then  he  pulls  them  by  the  feet 
under  water,  and  in  this  manner  fecures  as  many  as  he 
pleafcs. 

BiRD-Lhiie,  a  vifcid  fubftance,  prepared  after  dif* 
ferent  ways.  The  mofl  common  bird-lime  is  made 
from  holly-bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  when 
the  green  coat  being  feparated  from  the  other,  it 
is  covered  up  a  fortnight  in  a  moi ft  place  ;  then  pounded 
into  a  tough  pafle,  fo  that  no  fibres  of  the  vcood  arc 
difcernible,  and  waftied  in  a  running  ftrcam  till  no 
motes  appear;  put  up  to  ferment  four  or  five  days, 
fkimmed  as  often  as  any  thing  arifes,  and  laid  up  for 
ufe.  To  ufe  it,  a  third  part  of  nut-oil,  or  thin  greafe, 
mufl  be  incorporated  with  it  over  the  fire. 

The  juice  of  holly-bark  is  a  very  peculiar  fubflancc. 
But  if  trials  were  made,  it  fecms  probable,  that  many 
other  juices  would  be  found  to  have  the  fame  clammy 
nature.  The  milletoe  affords  a  juice,  even  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  holly  ;  and  if  a  young  flioot  of  the  com- 
mon alder  be  cut  through,  there  will  a  ftringy  juice 
draw  otu  in  threads,  and  follow  the  knife  like  bird-lime 
or  the  juice  of  the  holly.  It  feems  in  this  tree  to  be 
lodged,  not  in  the  bark,  but  in  certain  veins  juft  within 
the  circle  of  the  wood.  The  roots  of  all  the  hyacinths 
alfo  afford  a  tough  and  ftringy  juice  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
and  fo  does  the  afphodel,  tlie  narciffus,  and  the  black 
bryony  root,  in  a  furprifing  quantity. 

When  twigs,  &c.  fmeared  with  bird-lime,  arc  to  be 
put  in  places  fubjeift  to  wet^  the  coinmon  bird-lime  is 

apt 
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Bird,  apt  to  have  its  force  foon  taken  away.  It  is  neceflary, 
•  V  '  therefore,  to  have  rccourfe  to  a  particular  fort,  which 
from  its  property  of  bearing  water  unhurt,  is  called  w</- 
ter  bird-lime  ;  and  is  prepared  thus  :  Take  a  pound  of 
ftrong  and  good  bird-lime  ;  wafh  it  thoroughly  in 
fpring-water,  till  the  hardnefs  is  all  removed  ;  and  tiien 
beat  it  well,  that  the  water  may  be  clean  fcparated,  fo 
as  not  a  drop  remains  ;  then  dry  it  well,  and  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot ;  add  to  it  as  much  capon's  greafc  as 
will  make  it  run.  Then  add  two  fpoonfuls  of  ftrong 
vinegar,  one  fpoonful  of  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  fome  mi- 
nutes over  a  moderate  fire,  ftirring  it  all  the  time.  Then 
take  it  off;  and  when  there  is  occafion  to  \\{c  it,  warm 
it,  and  cover  the  fticks  well  with  it.  This  is  the  bell 
fort  of  bird-lime  for  fnipes  and  other  birds  that  love 
wet  places. 

The  mofl  fuccefsful  method  of  ufing  the  common 
bird-lime  is  this  :  Cut  down  the  main  branch  or  bough 
of  any  bufliy  tree  whofe  twigs  are  thick,  ftraight,  long, 
and  fmooth,  and  have  neither  knots  nor  prickles.  The 
willow  and  the  birch-tree  afford  the  beft  of  this  kind. 
Let  all  the  fuperfluous  Ihoots  be  trimmed  off,  and  the 
twigs  all  made  neat  and  clean  ;  they  mufl  all  be  well 
covered  with  the  bird  lime,  within  four  inches  of  the 
bottom  ;  but  the  main  bough  from  which  they  grow, 
muft  not  be  touched  with  the  lime.  No  part  of  the 
bark,  where  the  lime  Ihould  come,  muft  be  left  bare  : 
but  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  lay  it  on  properly  ;  for  if  it  be 
too  thick  it  will  give  the  birds  a  diftafte,  and  they  will 
not  come  near  it  ;  and  if  there  be  too  little  of  it,  it 
will  not  hold  them  when  they  are  there.  When  the 
bufli  is  thus  prepared,  it  muft  be  fet  up  in  fome  dead 
hedge,  or  among  fome  growing  bnfhes  near  the  out- 
Ikirts  of  a  town,  a  farmer's  back-yard,  or  the  like,  if 
it  be  in  the  fpring;  for  thefe  places  are  the  refort  of 
the  fmall  birds  at  that  time.  If  it  be  ufed  in  funimer, 
the  bulh  muft  be  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  quiek-fct 
hedge,  or  in  groves,  buflies,  or  white-thorn  trees,  near 
fields  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  like  ;  and  in  the  win- 
ter, the  proper  places  are  about  ftacks  of  corn,  hovels, 
barns,  and  tiielike.  When  the  lime-bulli  is  thus  planted, 
the  fportfman  muft  ftand  as  near  it  as  he  can,  without 
being  difcovered  ;  and  with  the  mouth,  or  oihcrwife, 
make  fuch  fort  of  notes  as  the  birds  do  when  they  at- 
tack or  call  to  one  another.  Tiiere  are  bird-calls  to  be 
bought  for  thisufe;  but  the  moft  expert  method  is  to 
learn  the  notes  of  call  of  the  feveral  birds,  and  imitate 
them  by  a  fort  of  whiftling.  When  one  bird  is  thus 
enticed  to  the  bn(h,  and  hung  fall,  the  bufinefs  of  tiie 
fportfman  is  not  to  run  up  to  take  it,  but  to  be  patient  : 
for  it  will  hang  itfelf  more  faft,  by  its  ftniggling  to  get 
away ;  and  its  fluttering  will  bring  more  to  the  buih, 
fo  that  feveral  may  be  taken  together.  The  time  of 
the  day  for  this  fport  is  from  fun-rife  to  ten  o'clock, 
and  from  one  to  fun-fet.  Another  very  good  method 
of  biingiiiT  the  birds  together,  is  by  a  ftale  :  a  bat 
makes  a  very  good  ftale :  but  it  muft  be  faftened,  fo  as 


to  be  in  fight  at  a  diftancc.     An  owl  is  a  ftill  better      Bird. 

ftale  ;  for  this  bird  never  goes  abroad  but  it  is  followed  ^~— v~— ' 

by  all  the  fmall  birds  in  the  neighbourhood.     They 

will  gather  together  in  great  numbers  about  it  ;  and 

having  no  convenient  place  to  fit  on  but  the  lime- 

bufh,  will  be  taken  in  great  numbers.     If  a  living  owl 

or  bat  is  not  to  be  had,  the  fkin  ftuffed  will  fervc  the 

purpofe,  and  will  laft  twenty  years.     Some  have  ufed 

the  image  of  an  owl  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  in 

the  natural  colours ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  fuccecd 

very  well. 

Divination  by  Birds,    p       ^Augury. 

Migration  of  Birds.     >See  >Migration. 

Nidijication  of  Birds,  j       jOrnithology. 

Singing  BiRDS  are,  the  nightingale,  blackbird,  flar- 
ling,  thrulh,  linnet,  lark,  throftic.  Canary-bird,  bul- 
finch,  goldfinch,  &c.  See  fome  very  curious  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  on  the  finging  of  birds,  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  Ixiii.  part  ii.  N°  31.  Their  firft  found  is 
called  c/iirp,  which  is  a  fingle  found  repeated  at  Ihort 
intervals  ;  the  next  ca//,  which  is  a  repetition  of  one 
and  the  fame  note ;  and  the  third  found  is  called  re- 
cording, which  a  young  bird  continues  to  do  for  ten 
or  eleven  months,  till  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part 
of  his  fong  ;  and  when  he  is  perfect  in  his  lefFon,  he  is 
faid  to  fing  bis  fong  round.  Their  notes  are  no  more 
innate  than  language  in  man  ;  they  all  fing  in  the  fame 
key.  The  honourable  author  Daines  Harrington  has 
there  attempted  to  reduce  their  comparative  merits  to 
a  fcale  :  and  to  explain  how  they  firft  came  to  have  par- 
ticular notes.     See  Sosc  of  Birds. 

Methods  of  prcferving  Birds  from  futrefaClion,  and 
Jo  as  to  retain  their  natural  form  and pofttion,  as  -well  as 
the  beauty  of  their  colours  and  plumage — A  good   anti- 
feptic   for  animal   ful)(lances  has  been  much  inquired 
after;  as  for  want  of  it,,  many   curious   animals,  and 
birds  particularly,  come  to  our  hands  in  a  very  imper- 
it&.  ftate  ;  fome  from  foreign  parts  entirely  mifcarry, 
and  others  of  the  fineft  plumage  are  devoured  by  infedts. 
Various  methods  of  prcfcrvation,  therefore,  have  been  ,  „     „,., 
of  late   defcribed*  ;  but   the  following  improved  nie- y^"/-  / ' 
thods  by  Dr  Lettfomf  feem  to  be  the  leaft  troublcfome  jyyo, 
and  the  moft  complete.  p.  185,302. 

"  After  opening  the  bird  by  a  longitudinal  incifiont  Natural- 
horn  tlie  breaft  to  the  vent  ;   differing  the  flefliy  pans  ifi''  ""'' 
from  the  bones;    and    removing   the    entrails,    eyes,  T^''"'^'"'''* 
brains  (f),  and  tongue  :   the  cavities  and  infide  of  the  p'^j^tfeq 
fkin  are  to  be  fprinkled  with  the  powders  mentioned  be- 
low :   the  eyes  (g)  are  then  to  be  inferted,  and  the  head 
ftuffed  with  cotton  or  tow  :   in  the  next  place,   a  wire 
is  to  be  palled  down  the  throat  through  one  of  the  no- 
ftrils,  and  fixed  into  the  breaft-bone  :  wires  are  alfo  to 
be  introduced  through  the  feet,  tip  the  legs  and  things, 
and  inferted  into  the  fame  bone  :  next,   fill   the  body 
with  cotton  to  its  natural  fize,  and  few  the  fkin  over  it: 
the  attitude  is  laftly  to  be  attended  to;  and  in  whatever 
pofition  the  fubjedl  is  placed  to  dry,  that  fame  pofition 
will  be  retained  afterwards. 

"  The 


(r)  In  large  birds,  the  brains  may  be  extradled  by  the  eyes  ;  the  beft  inftrumcnt  for  this  purpofe  is  a  direi^or 
nfed  by  furgrons,  which  may  be  had  of  an  inftrnment-maker  at  a  trifling  cxpencc. 

(c)  Wax  (ufed  by  fome)  is  not  a  proper  fubftance  for  eyes  ;  there  are  perfons  in  London,  whofc  bufinefs  it 
is  to  make  glals-eyes  of  any  fizc  or  colour,  at  a  penny  or  two-pence  a  fair. 
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you  may  paflc  on  a  fecond  paper,  and  i:  will  be  whiter: 
let  the  fecond  paper  dry,-  then  get  ready  any  bird  that 
you  would  reprefent,  and  draw  it  as  exadtly  as  may  be 
on  your  papered  pannel,  of  its  natural   fize  (middle- 
fized  birds  are   belt  for  this  work)  :  then  paint  what 
ground-work,  or  tree,  or  other  thing,-  you  defign  to 
fet  your  bird  on,  together  with  the  bill  and  legs  of  the 
bird  in  water  colours,  leaving  the  bird  to  be  covered 
with  its  own  natural  feathers.     You  muft  firft  prepare 
the  part  to  be   feathered,  by   laying  on  pretty  thick 
gum  Arabic,  dilToIved  in  water,  with  a  large  hair-pen- 
cil :   then  lay  the  panncl  flat,  and  let  it  dry  hard ,  and 
when  dry,  cover  it  with  yourgum-water  a  iecond  time, 
and  let  it  dry  ;  and  then  a  third,  in  cafe  you  do  not 
find  it  lie  with  a  good  body  on  the  paper  ;   the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  fliilling,  when  dried  hard,  is  fufhcient.  When 
your  piece  is  thus  prepared,  take  die  feathers  off  from 
your   bird   as  you  ufe  them ;   beginning  always  at  the 
tail  and  points  of  the  wing,   and  working  upwards  to 
the  head  ;  obfcrving  to  cover  that  part  of  your  draught 
with  the  feather  that  you  take  from   the  fame  part  in 
your  bird,  letting  them  fall  one  over  another  in  their 
natural  order  ;  you  muft  prepare  your  feathers  by  cut- 
ting off  the  downy  part  that  is  about  their  bottoms  ; 
and  the  larger  feathers  muft;  have  the  inlides  of  their 
(hafts  Ihavcd   off  with  a  knife  to  make  them  lie  flat  ; 
the   quills  of  the  wings   muft;  have  their  inner  webs 
clipped   off,    that  in  laying  them  the  gum   may  hold 
them  by  their  ftiafts.     \\  hen  you  begin   to  lay  them, 
take  a  pair  of  ftecl  pliers  to  hold  the  feathers  in  ;   and 
have  fome  gum-water,  not  too  thin,  and  a  large  pen- 
cil, ready  to   nioitien   the  gummed   ground-work  by 
little  and  little  as  you  work  it  :   then  lay  your  feathers 
on  the   raoiftened  parts;  which  muft  not  be  waterifh, 
but  Ibmethuig  tacky  or  clammy   to  hold  the   feathers. 
You  Ihould  prepare  a  parcel  of  fmall   leaden  weights, 
in  the  form  ot  iugar-loaves  ;   which  you  may  caft  in 
fund,  by  hrft  making  holes  in  its  f.rface  with  a  point- 
ed flick  :   ihefe  weights  will  be  nectliary  to  fet  on  the 
feathers  you  have  ncwly  laid  on,  to  hold  then)  to  the 
gum  till  they  are  dry  and  fixed  :   but  you  muft  he  cau- 
tious left  the  gum   come   through  ihc  feathers;   lor  it 
not  only  fmcars  ihem,   but  dries  to  the  bottoms  ot  the 
weights,   and  you  v\ill  be  Hpi  to  puil   itf  the  teathtrs 
with  the  weights,  which  will  dilonicr  yourwork  :  wlitn 
you  have  wholly  covrred  your  bird  v\iih  feathers,  you 
muft  with  a  little  thick  gum  ftick   on  a  piece  of  paper 
cut  round,  of  the  bigntlsand  in   the  place  of  the  eye, 
which  you  muft  colour  like  the  eye  of  the  b  rd.     When 
the  whole  is  dry,  drefs  the  feathers  round  the  outline 
that  may  chance  to  flare  a  little,  and  reftify  v\hat  may 
be  mended  in  any  other  part :   then  lay  a  flieet  of  clean 
paper  on  it;   and  on  that  a  heavy  book,  or  fome  fuch 
thing,  to  prefs  it;  after  which  it  may  be  prefcrved  in 
a  frame  covered  with  a  glafs. 

Birds,  in  heraldy,  according  to  their  fcveral  kinds, 
reprefent  either  the  contemplative  or  aftive  life.  They 
are  the  emblems  of  liberty,  expedition,  readinefs,  fwift- 
nefs,  and  fear.  They  arc  more  honourable  bearings 
than  filhes,  becaufe  they  participate  more  of  air  and 
fire,  the  two  nobleft  and  higheft  elements,  than  of  earth 
^^^i^Uyi^-with  their  natural feathers-\.  Firft,  take  a  thin  board,  and  water. — Birds  muft  be  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  is 
t/Tiirds,  or  pannel  of  deal,  or  wainfcot  well-feafoned,  that  it  beft  fitting  the  propriety  of  their  natural  anions  of 
Vol.  II.  may  not  flirink  ;  then  fmoothly  paflc  on  it  white  paper,  going,  fitting,  flanding,  flying,  &c.  Birds  that  arc 
p.  up,  &e.  and  let  it  dry ;  and  if  the  woodcafts  its  colour  through,     cither  whole-footed,  or  have  their  feet  divided,  and  yet 

I-  have 


"  The  drying  compound  is  as  follows : 
Corrofive  fublimate. 
Saltpetre  prepared  or  burnt. 
Alum  burnt. 
Flower  of  fulphur. 
Camphor,  ... 

Black  pepper, 
Tobacco  ground  coarfe. 
Mix  the  whole  together,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  veflel 
flopped  clofe. 

*'  Small  birds  may  be  preferved  in  brandy,  rum,  ar- 
rack, or  firft  runnings  ;  though  in  this  manner  the  co- 
lour of  the  plumage  is  liable  to  be  extraftcd  by  the 
fpirit. 

"  Large  fea-fowl  have  thick  flrong  Ikins,  and  fuch 
may  be  Ikinned  ;  the  tail,  claws,  head,  and  feet,  are 
carefully  to  be  preferved,  and  the  plumage  ftained  as 
little  as  poflible  with  blood.  The  infide  ot  the  flcin  may 
be  fluffed  as  recommended  above. 

"  Kuckahn  obfervesf,   that  '   baking   is  not  only 

Tranf.Vol. '  ufeful  in  frefli  prefervaiions,  but  will  alfo  be  of  very 

LX.p.319.  <  great  fervice  to  old  ones,  deftroying  the  eggs  of  in- 

'  fedts  ;  and   it  fliould  be  a   conllant  pradlice  once  in 

'  two  or  three  years  to  bake  them  over  again,  and  to 

*  have  the  cafes  frefh  waftied  with  camphorated  fpifit, 

*  or  the  fublimate  folution,  which  would  not  only  pre- 

*  fcrve   collections  from  decay  much  longer,  but  alfo 
'  keep  them  fweet.' 

"  One  of  the  beft  prefervatives,  is  to  procure  clofe 
boxes,  well  glazed  :  with  fuch  a  precaution  I  have  kept 
them  in  a  dry  room  many  years  without  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  injury. — Baking  is  apt  to  crimp  and  injure 
the  plumage,  unlefs  great  care  be  ufed  ;  and  therefore 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  fliould  be  afcertaified  by  means 
of  a  feather,  before  fuch  fubjeds  are  baked. 

"  When  the  fabjeft  is  to  be  kept  for  fometime  in 
a  hot  climate,  it  (hould  be  Rcured  in  a  box  filled  with 
tow,  oakum,  or  tobacco,  well  fprinkled  with  the  fubli- 
mate folution." 

In  Guiana,  the  number  and  variety  of  beautiful 
birds  is  fo  great,  that  feveral  perfons  in  the  colony  ad- 
vantageouQy  employ  themfelves,  with  their  flaves  and 
dependants,  in  killing  and  preferving  thefe  animals  for 
the  cabinets  of  naturalifts  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
•  Natural  The  method  of  doing  this,  as  related  by  Mr  Bancroft*, 
Jiljiory  of  is,  "  to  put  the  bird  which  is  to  be  preferved  in  a  pro- 
Cuiana.  pgr  veiTel,  and  cover  him  with  high  wines,  or  the  firft 
running  of  the  diftiUation  of  rum.  In  this  fpirit  he  is 
fuffered  to  remain  for  25  or  48  hours,  or  longer,  ac- 
cording to  his  fizc,  till  it  has  penetrated  through  every 
part  of  his  body.  When  this  is  done,  the  bird  is  tak- 
en out ;  and  his  feathers,  which  arc  no  ways  changed 
by  this  immerfion,  are  placed  fmooth  and  regular.  It 
is  then  put  into  a  machine,  made  for  the  purpofe,  a- 
raong  a  number  of  others,  and  its  head,  feet,  wings, 
tail,  &c.  are  placed  exaftly  agreeable  to  life.  In  this 
pofition  they  are  all  placed  in  an  oven,  very  moderately 
heated,  where  they  are  flowly  dried  ;  and  will  ever  af- 
ter retain  their  natural  pofition,  without  danger  of  pu- 
trcfatJtion." 
Mr  EdvjarJs's  Recipe  for  making  Pictures  of  Birds, 


Bird. 
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Bw-a.  have  no  talons,  are  fiid  to  he  membcnd ;  but  the  cock, 
ami  ail  birds  of  prey  with  liiarp  and  hooked  beak  and 
talons  for  encounter  or  deftuct,  arc  termed  armt-d. 
In  the  bhizoningof  birds,  if  their  wings  be  not  dif- 
played,  they  arc  faid  to  be  borne  clofc ;  as,  he  h:arcih 
an  eagle.  Sec.  clofc, 

BiRDS-N.'Jl.',  incojkery,  the  ncfl  of  a  fmalllndian 
fwallowj,  very  delicately  tailed,  and  freqivencly  mixed 
among  foiips.  On  the  fca-coalls  of  China,  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  there  are  fecn  valt  numbers  of  thefc 
birds;  they  leave  the  inland  country  at  their  breeding 
time,  and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and  faihion  their 
Defts  out  of  a  matter  which  they  find  on  the  ihore, 
walhcd  thither  by  the  waves.  The  nature  of  this  fub- 
ftancc  is  fcarcely  yet  afcenained.  According  to  Kemp- 
fcr,  itis  mollufccE  or  fca-worms  ;  according  to  M.  le 
Poivrcjfilh-fpiwn;  according  to  Dalrymple,  fea-weed  ; 
and  according  to  Linnxus,  it  is  the  animal  fubftance 
frequently  found  011  the  beach,  which  filhermen  call 
blubbers  ox  jsliiis.  The  ncfts  are  of  a  hemifpheric  fi- 
gure, and  of  the  fize  of  a  goofe's  egg,  and  in  fub- 
ftancc  much  refeuible  the  ichthyocolla  oxijliiglafs.  The 
Chinefe  gather  thefe  nefts,  and  fell  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world;  they  diflblve  in  broths,  &c.  and  make  a 
kind  of  jelly  of  a  very  delicious  flavour, 

Thefc  nefls  (Mr  Marlden  informs  us)  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  illand  of  Sumatra,  particularly 
about  Croc,  near  the  fouth  end  of  the  iiland.  Four 
miles  up  the  river  of  that  name  is  a  large  cave,  where 
the  birds  build  in  vaft  numbers.  The  nefts  are  diflin- 
guiflicd  into  white  and  black;  of  which  the  firfl  arc 
by  far  the  more  fcarce  and  valuable,  being  found  in 
the  proportion    of  one  only  to  twenty-five.      "  The 
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collefting  in  their  bills  the  foam  which  is  thrown  np    iJir*mI$ 
by  thefiirf,  of  which  there   is   little  doubt  but   they 
conllruil  their  nelts,  after  it  has  undergone  perhaps  a 
preparation,  from  a  commixture  with  their  faliva,  or  v 
other  fccrctiou  wiih  v.hich  nature  has  provided  them 
lor  th;u  purpofe." 

BIREMIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  vc/Ftl  wiih  two 
rows  of  oars;  concerning  the  difpolition  of  which  au- 
thors are  not  agreed. 

BlllETUM,  or  Birretuji,  a  f)rt  of  black  bonnet, 
or  covering  of  the  head,  in  form  of  a  pyi  am  id,  nuich 
ufed  in  Italy  and  France,  about  500  or  600  years  a- 
go,  as  a  badge  of  victory,  honour,  or  facerdotal  pre- 
ferment, 

BIRKENHEAD,  orBERKENHEAD  (Sir  John),  a 
famous  poetical  author,  born  about  the  year  16 15. 
Being  recommeiuled  to  Dr  William  Laud  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  he  became  his  Secretary  ;  in  which  of- 
fice he  fiiowed  fiich  capacity  and  diligence,  that  the 
archbilhop,  by  his  diploma,  created  him  mal1:er  of  arts 
in  1639  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  by  letter  commen- 
datory from  tJic  fame  prelate,  he  was  chofen  proba- 
tioner fellow  of  All-Soul's  College.  This  cbliged  him 
to  refide  conftanrly  at  Oxford  ;  and  on  King  Charles  I. 's 
making  that  city  his  head-quarters  during  the  civil 
war,  our  author  was  made  choice  of  to  write  a  kind  of 
journal  in  defence  of  the  royal  caufe,  by  which  he 
gained  great  reputation.  By  his  majefty's  recommen- 
dation, he  was  chofen  reader  in  moral  philofcphy  ; 
which  employment  he  enjoyed  till  1648,  when  lie  was 
expelled  by  the  parliament  vlfitors.  Ke  retired  after- 
wards to  London,  wiiere  he  wrote  fcveral  poetical  pie- 
ces ;  and  having  adhered  fteadily  to  his  principles,  he 


wliite  fort  (fays  ?ilr  Marfden)  fells  in  China  at  the  rate     acquired  the  title  of  the  loyal  fact,  and  fulfcred  fcveral 
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•of  1000  to  1500  Spanilli  dollars  the  pscul ;  the  black 
is  ufually  difpofcd  of  at  Batavia  for  about  20  dollars 
the  fame  weight,  where  it  is  chiefly  converted  into 
glue,  of  which  it  makes  a  very  fuperior  kind.  The 
diiFcrencc  between  the  two  has  by  fomc  been  fuppofed 
lobe  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds 
with  the  vifcous  fubflance  of  which  the  nells  are  form- 
ed ;  and  this  they  deduce  from  the  experiment  of  ileep- 
Ing  the  black  nefts  for  a  Ihort  time  in  hot  water,  when 
they  arc  faid  to  become  in  a  great  degree  white.  A- 
mong  the  natives  I  have  heard  a  few  aflert  that  they 
are  the  work  of  a  different  fpecies  of  bird.  It  was 
fuggefled  to  me,  that  the  white  might  probably  be  the 
recent  nefls  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and  thebl.ick, 
fuch  as  had  been  ufed  for  a  number  of  years  fucceirtve- 
ly.  This  opinion  appearing  plaufible,  I  was  particu- 
lar in  my  inquiries  as  to  that  point,  and  learned  what 
feemed  much  to  corroborate  it.  When  the  natives 
prepare  to  take  the  nefts,  they  enter  the  caves  with 
torches,  and  forming  ladders  according  to  the  ufual 
mode,  of  a  fingle  bamboo  notched,  they  afcend  and 
pull  down  the  ntfts,  which  adhere  in  numbers  toge- 
ther, from  the  fide  and  top  of  the  rock.  They  in- 
formed me,  that  the  more  frequently  and  regularly  the 
cave  is  flripped,  the  greater  proportion  of  white  nefts 
they  are  fure  to  find,  and  that  on  this  experience  they 
often  make  a  praftice  of  beating  down  and  dcftroying 
the  old  nefts  in  largerquantities  than  they  trouble  thcm- 
fclves  to  carry  away,  in  order  that  liicy  may  find  white 
nefts  the  next  feafon  iu  their  room.  The  birds,  during 
the  building  time,  arc  fecn  in  large  flocks  on  the  beach. 
Vol.  III. 


imprifonments.  He  publiihed,  while  he  thus  lived  m 
oblcurity,  fome  very  faiirical  compofitions,  moftly  le- 
velled againft  the  republican  grandees,  and  written 
with  great  poignancy.  Upon  the  reiloration  of  King 
Charles  II.  our  author  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty. 
He  was  created,  April  6.  1661,  on  the  king's  letters 
fcnt  for  that  purpofe,  doftor  of  the  civil  lav/  by  the  u- 
niverfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  that  quality,  as  an  eminent 
civilian,  wjs  confulted  by  the  convocation  on  the  quef- 
tion.  Whether  bifhops  ought  to  be  prefent  in  capital 
cafes  \  He  was  about  the  fame  time  eleiftcd  toferve  in 
parliament  for  Wilton  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  He 
was  knighted  November  14.  1662;  and  upon  Sir 
Richard  Fanfliaw's  going  in  a  public  character  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  he  was  appointed  to  fr.cccd  him  as 
maftcr  of  requefts.  He  lived  afterwards  in  credit  and 
cftceni,  and  received  various  favours  from  the  court, 
which,  however,  drew  upon  him  fome  very  fevcrc  at- 
tacks from  thofe  wlio  oppofed  the  court.  Mr  Wood 
has  treated  him  with  great  fcverity  ;  but  his  memory 
has  been  tranfmitted  with  honour  topofterity  by  others, 
particularly  by  Dryden,  Lr,ngb3ine,  and  Winftanly. 
He  died  in  Weftminfter  December  4.  1679  ;  and  was 
interred  in  St  ISlartin's  in  the  Fields, 

BERKENFIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Riiinc,  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Nave,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  9.  N.  Lat.  49.  35, 

BIRMINGHAM,  a  very  large  town  of  Warwicfc- 

fliire  in  England,  fituatcd  in  \\' .  Long.    i.    ij,    N. 

Lat.  52.  30.     It  is  no  corporation,    being  only  go- 

H  li  vcrned 
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verned  by  two  conflables  and  two  bailiffs  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  free  for  any  perfon  to  come  and  fettle  there  ; 
which  has  contributed  greatly  not  only  to  the  increafe 
of  the  buildings,  bat  aifo  of  the  trade,  which  is  the 
mofb  fiourJfhing  of  any  in  England  for  all  forts  of  iron 
work,  befides  many  other  curious  manufactures.  The 
town  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  half-moon.  The  lower  part  is  filled  with  the  work- 
fliops  and  warehoufes  of  the  manufafturers^  and  con- 
fifls  chiefly  of  old  buildings.  The  upper  part  of  the 
town  contains  a  number  of  new  and  regular  ftreets,  and 
a  handfome  fquare  elegantly  built.  It  has  feveral 
churches;  particularly  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  an  ancient  building  with  a  very  tall 
fpire  ;  and  another,  which  is  a  very  grand  modern 
flrufture,  having  a  fquare  flone  tower  with  a  cupola 
and  turret  above  it.  The  houfes  in  this  town  amount 
to  bstween  7000  and  8000,  and  their  number  is  con- 
tinually increafing. 

BIRON  (Armand  de  Gontault,  Lord  of),  Marfiial 
of  France,  and  a  celebrated  general  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, fignalized  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  conduct  in 
feveral  fieges  and  battles.  He  was  made  grand  mafter 
of  the  artillery  in  1569,  and  no  body  dared  to  aifault 
him  at  the  maffacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  He  was  the  firfl 
who  declared  for  Henry  IV.  He  brought  a  part  of  Nor- 
mandy under  his  fnbjctition,  and  ditfuaded  him  from  re- 
tiring to  England  or  Rochelle.  But  he  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball,  at  the  fiege  of  Epernay,  on  the  26th  of 
Jnly  1592.  He  was  a  very  univerfal  fcholar  :  and  nfed 
10  carry  a  pocket-book,  in  which  he  wrote  down  every 
thing  that  appeared  remarkable  ;  which  gave  rife  to  a 
proverb  very  much  ufed  at  court :  When  a  perfon  hap- 
pened to  fay  any  thing  uncommon,  they  told  him.  Ton 
havf.  joiaid  that  In  Biron  s  pocket-book. 

BIR.OTA,  or  Birotum,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  vehicle,  fo  denominated  from  its  moving  upon 
two  wheels.  It  carried  about  200  pound  weight,  and 
was  drawn  by  three  mules. 

BIRRUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  cloak  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  worn  by  the  foldiers.  Alfo  a  robe  an- 
ciently worn  by  the  pricfls  or  bilhops. 

BIRTH,  in  midwifery,  fignifies  the  fame  with  de- 
livery.    See  Midwifery. 

Birth  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon's  defcent  ;  and  is 
faid  to  be  high  or  low  according  to  the  circumllances  of 
his  anceftry. 

There  is  fcarce  any  truth  (Mr  Knoxobferves  inhis 
Effays)  of  which  the  world  has  been  more  frequently 
reminded  by  the  moralifts,  than  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  that  veneration  which  is  paid  to  birth.  They  have 
been  told,  that  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility;  but  though 
they  have  acknowledged  the  affertion  to  be  founded  in 
reafon,  they  have  continued,  with  uniform  perfeve- 
rance,  in  the  fame  error.  The  luminous  glory  of  an 
illuftrious  anceftor,  feems  to  have  diffufed  a  brilliancy 
over  a  long  line  of  defcendants,  too  opaque  of  them- 
felves  to  emit  any  original  irradiations. 

"  Gratitude  (continues  our  elegant  author),  which 
firfl  raifes  a  benefaftor  to  a  diflinguiQicd  rank  in  civil 
honours,  is  willing  to  continue  its  kindnefs  to  his  im- 
mediate offspring.  The  diflindtion  is  rendered  here- 
ditary. This  prediledion  for  an  anceftor  foon  leads 
to  the  accumulation  of  honours  and  poflTeflions  in  his 
fiiecellbrs ;  and  the  inccnfc  originally  offered;  becaufc 


it  was  deferved,  is  at  laft  laviflied  at  the  fluine  of  opu-      Birth, 
Icnce,  independently  of  merit. 

"  Subordination  is,  indeed,  eflential  to  fociety.  The 
order  of  nobles,  as  hereditary  guardians  of  the  laws,  is 
found  an  ufeful  political  cftablilhment ;  and  none  fcem 
fo  well  adapted  to  fupply  it,  as  they  who  have  been 
ra'fed  to  eminence  by  their  anceftors,  and  who  poiTefs 
a  territorial  patrimony  in  the  land  which  they  are  to 
proted.  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  birth  may  not  fet  afide  or  depreciate  real 
merit,  the  praife  of  learning,  and  the  intrinfic  value  of 
virtuous  exertions. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumflance  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  that  fonie  of  the  beft  books  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  fome  of  the  greateil  atchievements  performed 
by  thofe  whofe  origin  was  truly  plebeian.  Thepolitefl 
and  gcnteeleft  books,  whether  the  fentiments  or  the 
flyie  be  confidered,  have  been  produced  by  flaves,  or 
the  defcendanis  of  Haves.  Horace,  Phcedrus,  and  Te- 
rence, wrote  in  a  flyle  which  muft  have  been  theftand- 
ard  of  a  court,  to  an  intercourfe  with  which  they  were 
by  no  means  intitled  by  their  extraftion.  The  foun- 
ders of  the  molt  diflinguifhed  families  emerged  from 
the  middle  and  the  lower  claffes,  by  the  fnperior  vigour 
of  their  natural  abilities,  or  by  extraordinary  efforts, 
affifled  by  fortune :  and  unlets  the  adventitious  cir- 
cuniftancts  of  wealth  and  civil  honours  can  cffcdt  a 
change  in  the  conflituent  principles  of  the  mind  and 
body,  there  is  certainly  no  real  fuperiority  to  be  deri- 
ved in  a  boafted  pedigree  of  Tudors  and  Plantagenets. 
And  yet  there  have  appeared  flatterers  who  have 
indiredly  fuggefted,  that  the  minds  of  the  nobility 
feem  to  be  call  in  a  finer  mould,  and  to  have  an  ele- 
gance inherent  in  their  original  conflituiion.  Accord- 
ing to  this  hypothefis,  \\e  muft  go  on  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  mind  of  a  commoner  exalted  to  the  higher  order 
offenators,  catches  this  elegance  by  the  contagion  of 
invifible  effluvia.  On  his  creation  he  undergoes  a  kind 
of  new  birth,  and  puts  off  the  exuvise  which  encum- 
bered and  degraded  him  in  the  lower  regions.  Thus 
are  all  the  occult  perfedtions  of  noble  blood  to  be  in- 
fufed  by  the  mandate  of  a  monarch.  *  But  no,'  faid 
Maximilian  to  a  man  who  afked  to  be  ennobled  by 
him,  '  though  I  can  give  you  riches  and  a  title,  I  can- 
not make  you  noble.' 

"  In  truth,  there  is  many  a  nobleman,  according  to 
the  genuine  idea  of  nobility,  even  at  the  loom,  at  the 
plough,  and  in  the  fhop  ;  and  many  more  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  mixed  fociety.  This  genuine  idea  contains  in 
it  generofity,  courage,  fpirit,  and  benevolence,  the 
qualities  of  a  warm  and  open  heart,  totally  unconne6l- 
cd  with  theaccidentaladvantages  of  richesandhonour; 
and  many  an  Englifli  failor  has  poffefled  more  of  the 
real  hero,  than  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

"  If  indeed  there  is  any  fubftantial  difference  in  the 
quality  of  their  blood,  the  advantage  is  probably  on 
the  fide  of  the  inferior  claffes.  Their  indigence  and 
their  manual  employments  require  temperance  and  ex- 
ercife,  the  befl  purifiers  of  the  animal  juices.  But  the 
indolence  which  wealth  excites,  and  the  pleafures 
which  fafliionable  life  admits  without  reflraint,  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  vitiate  and  enfeeble  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind  :  and  among  the  many  privileges 
inherited  by  him  who  boafls  nobility  in  his  veins,  he 
commonly  receives  the  feeds  of  the  moft  painful  arid 
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Birth,  the  impureft  difeafes.  He  difplays  indeed  a  coronet 
>  V  '  on  his  coat  of  arms,  and  he  has  a  long  pedigree  to  pe- 
rufc  with  ftcret  fatisfat^ion ;  but  he  has  often  a  gout 
or  a  fcrophnla,  which  make  him  wiih  to  exchange  eve- 
ry drop  derived  from  his  Norman  anceflors,  lor  the 
pnre  tide  that  warms  a  peafant's  bofom. 

"  The  fpirit  of  freedom,  moral,  mental,  and  politi- 
cal, which  prevails  in  Britain,  precludes  tliat  unrea- 
fonable  attachment  to  birth,  which,  iu  the  countries  of 
defpotifm,  tends  to  elevate  the  noble  to  a  rank  fupcrior 
to  humanity.  In  our  neighbour's  land,  the  region  of 
external  elegance  united  with  real  mcannefs,  the  im- 
plicit veneration  paid  to  birth  adds  to  the  weight  of 
legal  oppreinon.  A  Frenchman  of  the  plebeian  order 
attends  to  a  Count  or  a  Marquis  with  all  the  filcnt 
fubmiflion  of  idolatry :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  an  Engliili  gondolier  would  box  with 
the  bed  lord  in  the  land,  if  he  were  affronted  by  him, 
without  the  leaft  regard  for  his  ftar  and  ribbon.  It 
would  indeed  be  an  additional  pleafare  to  the  natural 
delight  of  conqucrt,  to  have  bruifcd  a  puny  lord. 
Even  the  more  refined  and  polKhed  do  not  idolife  il- 
luftrious  birth.  In  truth,  wealth  appears  to  be  the  ob- 
jcifl  of  more  univerfal  veneration.  Noble  blood  and 
noble  titles,  without  an  efiate  to  fupport  them,  meet 
with  great  compalTiou  indeed,  but  with  little  refpert ; 
nor  is  the  man  who  has  raifed  himfclf  to  eminence,  and 
who  behaves  well  in  it,  neglected  and  defpifed  becaufe 
he  derives  no  luftre  from  his  forefathers.  In  a  com- 
mercial country,  where  gain  is  the  general  objetJt,  they 
who  have  been  moft  fucccfsful  in  its  purfuit  will  be  re- 
vered by  many,  whatever  was  their  origin.  In  France, 
where  honour  is  purfued  from  the  monarch  to  the 
cleanfer  of  a  j*kes,  the  di!Un>5lion  of  birth,  even  with 
extreme  poverty  is  enviable.  The  brother  of  a  Mar- 
quis would  rather  ftarve  on  a  beggarly  penfion,  than 
pollute  himfelf  with  a  trade  by  which  he  might  ac- 
quire the  revenues  of  a  German  kingdom.  In  our 
land  of  good  fenfc  this  folly  is  loling  ground  ;  and  the 
younger  brothers  of  noble  houfes,  ofien  think  it  no 
difgracc  to  rival  the  heir  in  a  princely  fortune  acquired 
by  honourable  merchandife. 

"  As  the  world  becomes  more  enlightened,  the  ex- 
orbitant value  which  has  been  placed  on  things  not 
really  valuable  will  decreafe.  Of  all  the  effects  of 
roan's  capricious  admiration,  there  are  few  Icfs  ration- 
al than  the  preference  of  illuflrious  dtfcent  to  perfonal 
merit,  of  difcafed  and  degenerate  nobility  to  health, 
to  courage,  to  learning,  and  to  virtue.  Of  all  the  ob- 
jcfts  of  purfuit  which  arc  not  in  our  own  power,  the 
want  of  diftinguifhed  birth  may  mod  eafdy  be  difpenf- 
ed  with,  by  thofe  who  poflfefs  a  folid  judgment  of 
that  which  makes  and  keeps  us  happy.  There  may 
be  fouic  rcafon  to  repine  at  the  want  of  wealth  and 
fame;  but  he  who  lias  derived  from  his  parent  health, 
vigour,  and  all  the  powers  of  perception,  need  not  la- 
ment that  he  is  unnoticed  at  the  herald's  olHce. 

"  It  has  been  obfcrved,  that  virtue  appears  more 
amiable  when  accompanied  with  beauty ;  it  m.iy  be 
added,  that  it  is  more  ufcful  when  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  mankia-l  by  the  dillincJlion  of  an  honour- 
able anceftry.  It  is  then  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that 
the  nobly  born  would  endeavour  todcferve  the  rcfpedl 
which  the  world  pays  them  whh  alacrity,  by  employ- 
ing their  influences  to  benevolent  purpofes ;  to  thofe 


purpofcs  which  can  at  all  times  be  accomplifhed,  even 
when  the  patriotic   exertions  of  the  field  and  cabinet 
arc  precluded."     Since  writing   the  above,  however,  , 
a  very  remarkable  revolution  appears  to  be  taking  place. 
See  tile  Article  France. 

Birth,  ox  Birth,  the  ftation  in  which  a  fliip  rides 
at  anchor  either  alone  or  in  a  dcct,  or  the  diflancc  be- 
tween the  fliip  and  any  adjacent  object,  comprehend- 
ing the  extent  of  the  Ipace  in  wliich  (he  ranges  at  the 
length  of  her  cables:  as,_/?^t'  lies  in  a  good  birth,  i.  e. 
in  a  convenient  fituaiion,  or  at  a  proper  diftance  from 
tiie  fliore  and  other  velFcls;  and  where  there  is  good 
anchoring  ground,  and  llieher  from  the  violence  of  the 
wind  and  Tea. 

Birth  alfo  fignifies  the  room  or  apartment  where 
any  particular  number  of  the  officers  and  fl-iip's  compa- 
ny ufually  mcfs  and  refide.  In  a  fliip  of  war  there  is 
commonly  one  of  tliefe  between  every  two  guns. 

BiRTH-Daj,ihe  anniverfary  return  of  the  day  where- 
on a  perfon  was  born.  The  ancients  placed  a  good 
deal  of  religion  in  the  celebration  of  birtli-days,  and 
took  omens  from  thence  of  the  felicity  of  the  coming 
year.  The  manner  of  celebrating  birth-days  was  by 
a  fplendid  drefs:  wearing  a  fort  of  rings  peculiar  to 
that  day  :  offering  facrifices  ;  the  men  to  their  genius, 
of  wine,  frankincenfc ;  the  women  to  Juno:  giving 
fuppers,  and  treating  their  friends  and  clients:  who 
in  return  made  them  prefents,  wrote  and  fung  their 
panegyrics,  and  offered  vows  and  good  willies  for  the 
frequent  happy  returns  of  the  fame  day.  The  birth- 
days of  emperors  were  alfo  celebrated  with  public  fports, 
feafts,  vows,  and  medals  (truck  on  the  occafion. — But 
the  ancients,  it  is  to  be  ohferved,  had  other  forts  of 
birth-days  befides  tlie  days  on  which  they  were  born. 
The  day  of  their  adoption  was  always  reputed  as  a 
birth-day,  and  celebrated  accordingly.  The  emperor 
Adrian,  we  are  told,  obferved  three  birth-days;  viz. 
the  day  of  his  nativity,  of  his  adoption,  Pnd  of  his  inau- 
guration. In  thofe  times  it  was  held,  that  men  were 
not  born  only  on  thofe  days  when  they  firft  came  into 
the  world,  but  on  thofe  alfo  when  they  arrived  at  the 
chief  honours  and  commands  in  the  commonwealth, 
e.  gr.  the  confulate.  Hence  that  of  Cicero  in  his  ora- 
tion ad  Quiritis,  after  his  return  from  exile  ;  yi  pa- 
rsntibus,  id  quod  necejfe  erat,  parvus  futn  procnatus  ; 
a  vobis  natus  fum  coiijularis. 

BiRTHwoRT,  in  botany.     See  Aristolochia. 

BIRVIESCA,  atown  of  Old  Ca.aile  in  Spain,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  territory  called  Bureva.  W.  Long. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  56.  ■>,$. 

BIRZA,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  province  of  Sa- 
mogitia.     E.  Long.  25.  j.  N.  Lat.  56.  qj. 

BISA,  or  BizA,  a  coin  of  Pegu,  which  is  current 
there  for  half  a  ducat.  It  is  alfo  a  weigh:  ufed  in  that 
kingdom. 

BISACCIA,  a  fmall  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Ulterior  Principato,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, with  a  bilhop's  fee,  E.  Long.  15.  35.  N.  Lat. 
41.  3. 

BISACUTA,  in  middle-age  writers,  an  axe  with 
two  edges,  or  which  cuts  cither  way;  or  a  niiffivc 
weapon  pointed  at  both  ends.  Walfingham  reprefents 
the  f.curis  bifucuta  as  peculiar  to  the  Scottilh  nation. 
See  B  iTJLE-Axc. 

BISBAIA,  a  fcafl,  celebrated  by  the  Mcffapii  after 
Hh  2  the 
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Bifcara^  the  pruning  of  their  vines,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  that 
Bifcay.  they  might  grow  again  the  better.  The  word  is  fonn- 
" '  ed  from  ;3;»-f«,  ufed  by  fome  for  a  vine. 

BISCARA,  a  town  of  Africa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  feated  in  the  eaftern  or  Levantine  govern- 
ment, in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  35.  10.  This  city 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Zeb  in  Numidia,  which 
lies  foath  of  the  kingdom  of  Labez  ;  but  the  Algerines, 
in  their  annual  inroads  to  carry  off  flaves,  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  Bifcara,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  en- 
trance into  the  foathern  provinces.  It  retains  ftill  fome 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  that  gave  name  to  this  ter- 
ritory ;  and  hath  a  garrifon  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
awe,  and  who  ufually  bring  lions,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  hearts  for  fale  to  Grangers.  The  city  of  Algiers 
is  never  without  a  great  number  of  Bifcarans,  who  are 
employed  in  the  hardefl  and  lowell  offices,  as  cleanfmg 
of  flreets,  emptying  of  vaults,  fweeping  chimneys,  &c.; 
and  when  they  have  got  about  10  or  12  crowns  by  this 
drudgery,  they  return  to  their  country,  where  they  are 
refpeited  as  worthy  men  on  account  of  their  money, 
the  inhabtants  of  this  province  being  almoft  entirely 
•deftitute  of  coin,  and  reckoned  the  moft  miferable  of 
all  the  Arabian  tribes. 

BISCAY,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  fea  called  the  Baj>  of  B  if  cay,  on  the  foath 
by  Old  Cafdle,  on  the  v/eft  by  Afturias  of  Samilana, 
and  on  the  call  by  the  territories  of  Alava  and  Gui- 
pufcoa.  It  is  in  length  about  feveuty-four  miles;  but 
the  breadth  is  much  lels,  and  very  unequal.  This 
country  in  general  is  mountainous  and  barren  ;  but  in 
fome  places  it  produces  corn,  and  every  where  a  great 
quantity  of  apples,  oranges,  and  citrons.  They  make 
cyder  with  the  apples,  which  is  their  common  drink. 
Befides  ihis,  they  have  wine  called  c/!i^c(5/i«o,  which  is 
pleafant,  but  will  not  keep  long,  and  therefore  is  ufed 
inllead  of  fmall  beer.  Their  valleys  produce  a  little 
fiax,  and  their  hills  a  great  deal  of  timber  for  fliips. 
The  fea  affords  them  excellent  filli  of  all  forts.  The 
wool  that  is  exported  here  comes  from  Old  Caftile ; 


beautiful,  tall,  light,  and  merry;  their  garb  is  neat     HiTco^r,. 
and  paftoral ;   their  hair  falls  in  long  plaits  down  their    i^ifchop- 
backs  ;  and  a  veil  or  handkerchief,  twifted  round  in  a  '       *''""' 
coquetiflr  manner,  ferves  them  for  a  very  bccomijig 
head-drefs.     On  Sundays  they  generally  wear  white, 
lied  with  rofe-coloured   knots.     The  chief  towns  in  it 
are  Bilboa,  Ordunna,  Durango,  Fontarabia,  St  Sebaf- 
tian,  Tolofa,  and  Vidoria. 

Biscay  (New),  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Guadalajara.  It  has  New  Mexico  on 
the  north,  Cnliacan  on  the  weft,  Zacatccas  on  the 
fouth,  and  Panuca  with  Florida  on  the  eaff.  It  is 
about  300  miles  from  eafl  to  welt,  and  360  from  norih 
to  fouth.  In  general  it  is  well  watered,  fruitful,  mo- 
derately temperate,  and  abounds  in  all  forts  of  provi- 
fions,  except  the  mountains  of  Topia,  which  are  bar- 
ren. The  original  inhabitants  are  not  all  brought  un- 
der fubjeftion,  they  having  four  large  towns  in  the  mo- 
raffcs,  that  are  of  difficult  accefs  ;  for  this  reafon  the 
Spaniards  have  built  three  fmall  fortified  towns,  which 
are  well  inhabited,  for  the  defence  of  ihcir  fdver  mines. 
The  latitude  is  from  25  to  28  degrees. 

BISCHOFISHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archbifliopric  of  Mentz,  and  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  leated  on  the  River  Tanber,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Franconia,  E.  Long.  9.  37.  N.  Lat.  49.  40. 

BISCHOFF-ZELL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  belong- 
ing to  the  bilhop  of  Conllance.  Tliere  is  a  caftle 
wherein  the  bifliop's  bailiff  relides,  who  receives  half 
the  fines;  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  town,  nor 
is  there  any  appeal  from  the  conncil  of  the  town.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Thnr,  at  tlie  place  v,-here  the  Sitter  falls 
into  this  river  almoft  half  way  between  Conflance  and 
St  Gall.    E.  Long.  9.  23.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

BISCHOP,  or  BisKOP,  (John  de),  an  excellent 
artifl:,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1646.  He  is  fpokcn  of 
with  great  commendation  as  a  painter,  and  his  draw- 
ings from  the  great  maimers  are  held  in  thehigheft  efli- 
mation  by  the  curious.  In  thefe  he  has  fucceeded  fo 
happily,  as  to  preferve  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs  the 


but  their  greateli:  riches  are  produced  by  their  mines  of    ftyle  of  the  painter  whofe  piftures  he  copied.     But  as 
iron;  which  metal  is  extremely  good,  and  is  tranfported     an  engraver,  he  is  moft  generally  known  ;  and  his  works 


to  all  parts.  They  have  likewife  artiiicers  that  work  in 
iron  ;  and  are  in  particular  f.imoos  for  working  fwords 
and  knives.  Bifcay  is  the  country  of  the  ancient  Canra- 
bri,  foimperfeftly  fubdned  by  Auguftus,  and  fo  flightly 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  Their  monutains  havcin 


are  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  etchings,  harmonized 
with  the  graver;  and  though  flight,  yet  free,  fpiritcd, 
and  plcafnig.  He  gives  a  richncfs  to  the  colour,  and  a 
roandnefs  to  the  figures,  far  beyond  what  is  ufually 
done  with  the  point,  fo  little   aflifled  by  the   graver.. 


all  ages  afforded  them  temptations  and  opportunities  of     His  figures  in  general  are  well  drawn;  but  in  a  man 

withdrawing  themfelvcs  from  every  yoke  that  has  been  ...  _      .   . 

attempted  to  be  impofed  upon  them.    Their  language  is 

accounted  aboriginal,  and  unmixed  with  either  Latin, 

French,  or  Spanish.     It  is  fo  totally  different  from  the 

Caftilian,  that  we  leldom  meet  with  any  of  the  pcafants 

that  underftand  one  word  of  Spanifh.     The  Bifcayners 

are  ftout,  brave,  and  choleric  to  a  proverb.     The  beft 

failors  in  Spain  belong  to  the  ports  of  Bifcay,  and  its 

mountains  produce   a  very  valuable  race  of    foldiers. 

their  privileges  are  very   extenfive,  and  they  watch 

over  them  with  a  jealous  eye.     They  have  no  bilhops 

in  the   province,  and  ftyle  the  king  only  Lori/s/  .B//^ 

cay.     The  men  are   well-built  and    adlive,    like    all 

mountaineers.     The  moft  lingular  thing  in  their  drefs 

is  the   covering  of  their   legs:   they  wrap  a  piece  of 

coarfe  grey  or  black  woollen  cloth  round  them,  and 

faileu  it  on  with  many  turns  of  tape.    The  women  are 


nered  rather  than  a  correft,  flyle.  The  extremi- 
ties indeed  are  not  always  well  marked,  or  his  heads 
equally  expreffive  or  beautiful.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that 
he  owed  his  excellency  to  his  own  genius  alone,  having 
never  ftudied  under  any  maftcr  by  whole  in/lruftion 
he  might  have  been  benefited.  He  worked  chiefly  at 
Amfterdam,  where  he  died  in  16S6,  aged  40  years. 

BiscHOP  (Cornelius),  portrait  and  hiftory  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1630,  and  was  the  difciple  of 
Ferdinand  Bol.  His  pencil,  his  tint  of  colouring,  his 
ftyle  and  manner,  had  a  ftrong  refcmblanceof  his  maf- 
ter;  and  by  many  competent  judges  he  is  efteemed 
not  inferior  to  him  in  hiflorical  fubjeds  as  well  as  in 
portrait,  having  been  always  afliduous  to  ftudy  after 
nature.  A  painting  by  this  mafter,  confifting  of  a  few 
figures  by  candle  light,  was  fo  much  admired  by  Louis 
XIV.  that  he  purchafed  it  at  an  high  price,  and  it  i3 

placed 
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Silfcli«p  placed  in  the  royal  col!;rJtioii  j  niiJ  the  king  of  Dcn- 
•J  mark  aJmittcd  his  works  among  tliofe  ot  the  beft  nia- 
Bifcrta.  figrs.  However,  uotuiihUanJiiig  the  encomiuinsbc- 
'~~^'  '  flowed  on  this  maftcrby  the  Flcraiih  writers,  an  im- 
partial judge  would  perhaps  think  his  compofuions  but 
heavy  and  without  expreiiion,  andhis^orks  in  gene- 
ral not  worthy  of  all  that  commendaiion  which  is 
lavifhed  upon  them.     He  died  in  1674. 

BisCHOP  (Abraham),  fon  of  Corncruis  Bifchop, 
was  inftraded  by  his  fatlier  to  defign  hiftoric^l  fabjedts 
and  portraits;  b.it  preferred  the  painting  of  fowl,  par- 
ticularly thofc  of  the  donieltic  kind,  to  any  other  fub- 
jc>?ts  which  were  recommended  to  him.  He  dcfigncd 
every  objcit  after  nature,  and  ufually  painted  in  a  large 
fizc,  fuch  as  ornamental  furniture  for  grand  halls  ;  and 
every  fpecics  of  fowl  was  lb  exactly  like  nature  in  its 
attitude,  charadcr,  and  plumage,  that  his  works  were 
beheld  wiih  univcrfal  approbation. 

BISCHWKLLER,  a  fonrefs  of  Alface,  feated  in 
E.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  48  40. 

BISCHROMA,  in  mufic,  the  fame  as  our  triple 
quaver.     See  Chroma. 

BISCUT£LLA,  buckler-mustard,  or  Baflard 
Mithridati-miiflard :  A  genus  of  the  tetradynamia  or- 
•Jer,  belonging  to  the  filiculofa  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  S'lli- 
quofr  :  The  fdicula  is  liat-compreired,  rounded,  above 
and  below  two-lobed,  and  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are 
gibbous  at  the  bafe. 

Of  this  there  arc  three  fpecies  :  the  auricnlata,  with 
fmall  pods  joined  to  the  Ityle;  the  didyma,  with  a 
double  orbicular  pod  diverging  from  the  ilyle  ;  and  the 
apala,  with  flowers  growing  in  fpikes,  and  a  Ihorter 
(lyle.  They  are  natives  of  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. 

BISEGLIA,  a  populous  town  of  Italy  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  Terra  dc  Bari,  with  a  Bidiop's  fee, 
feated  near  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  16.  49. 
N.  Lat.  41.  18. 

BISERRULA  :  a  genus  of  the  dccandria  order,  be- 
longing to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  32d  order,  Papi- 
lionacece  :  The  legumen  is  bilocular  and  flat:  and  the 
partition  contrary.  Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one 
fpecies  known;  viz.  the  pelccinus,  an  annual  plant 
with  purple  flowers,  growing  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  the  fonth  of  France. 

BISERTA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in 
Africa,  feated  on  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  40.  N.  Lat.  ^7  20.  The  gulf  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  the  Sinm  Hippoiieiifis  of  the  ancients.  It  is  formed 
by  the  capes  Blanco  and  Zicbed ;  and  has  a  beautiful 
fandy  inlet  near  four  leagues  wide,  which  once  admit- 
ted the  largeft  veffcls,  but  through  the  negligence  of  the 
Turks  can  now  admit  only  thole  of  the  fmallefl  fize, 
and  is  in  danger  in  afliort  time  of  being  totally  choakcd 
up.  Some  remains  of  the  great  pier  of  Hippo  are  flill 
extant;  by  which  it  appears  to  have  run  out  into  the 
fea  fo  as  to  break  the  norih-eaft  wind,  and  to  make  this 
one  of  the  fafefl  and  moft  beautiful  havens  in  thefe 
parts  On  the  foutli,  this  gulf  hath  a  communication 
with  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
canal  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Through 
this  canal  a  conftaut  flrcam  is  obferved  alternately  dif- 
«harging  itfcif  from  the  fca  to  the  lake,  and  from  the 


lake  to  the  fea,  inihcf.iiiic  manncraiihe  Aiiuiiii-.Oct<-,n 
is  oblervcd  to  do  in  the  Meditcrrjiiean,  and  bick  again  ;  ' 
fi>  that  what  the  lake  lofcs  by  exhalations  is  fciou  re- 
cruited by  the  fca,  which  in  hot  ftafons  runs  into  it 
with  a  very  brilk  cuirent  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium. 
The  millets  of  this  lake  are  the  befl  in  Barbary  :  great 
quantities  of  their  rots  dried  and  made  into  Botargo, 
arc  fcnt  from  hence  into  the  Levant,  where  they  arc 
accounted  a  great  dainty.  The  town  was  fornurly 
very  condderabic  ;  and,  though  not  above  a  mile  ia 
circuit,  is  faid  to  have  contained  6000  houfes  ;  where- 
as both  it  and  the  villages  under  it  now  fcarce  contairx 
that  number  of  inhabitants.  It  has  Hill,  however, 
fome  (Irong  caAles  and  batteries  to  defend  it,  cfptci- 
ally  towards  the  fea.  There  are  alfo  two  very  capa- 
cious prifons  for  flaves,  a  large  magazine  or  ware- 
Jioufe  for  merchandize,  and  two  towers  with  fonic 
otJier  outworks  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  haven. 
The  city,  though  fo  near  the  fca  is  well  fupplied  with 
frcfli  water  from  fprings  that  furround  it  on  every 
fide  towards  the  land.  It  is  likcwife  well  furniflicd  with 
variety  of  filh  from  the  adjacent  lake.  Moft  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bilerta,  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try on  both  fides  of  the  canal,  are  employed  in  the  filh- 
ing  trade,  which  begins  about  the  end  of  Odober,  and 
ends  in  the  beginning  of  May  ;  for  the  rains  then 
fweetening  the  waters,  make  the  filh  cunie  into  it  in 
vaft  quantities  during  that  feafon;  but  afterwajds  they 
either  difappear  or  grow  lean,  dry  and  unfit  to  cat. 
The  people  here  are  extremely  poor,  yet  very  proud, 
ill-natured,  and  faithlefs;  infomuch  that  Muley  Hafun 
Bey,  one  of  their  fovercigns,  ufcd  to  fay,  that  none  of 
his  fubjcifts  deferved  his  refentment  fo  much  as  they, 
fince  neither  fear  nor  love  could  keep  them  faithful. — 
Biferta  hath  about  eight  villages  under  its  government ; 
a  large  plain  called  Matdr  or  Mater ;  and  the  terri- 
tory cf  Choros,  the  Clypea  or  Corobis  of  the  ancients. 
This  is  a  trad  of  great  extent,  and  would  be  very  fer- 
tile were  it  not  for  the  frequent  incurdons  of  the  Arabs. 
The  people  are  very  poor,  live  meanly,  and  go  worfe 
clad.  Their  choicelt  dainty  is  their  coufcou,  a  kind 
of  cake  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  fait,  which  they 
dry  and  keep  all  the  year  round.  Their  drefs  is  no- 
thing elfe  than  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  wrapped  round 
their  bodies,  and  another  round  their  heads  by  way  of 
a  turban ;  and  moft  of  them  go  barefooted  and  bare- 
legged. The  poorer  fort  have  nothing  but  a  few  fkins 
laid  on  the  floor  tofleep  upon  ;  but  the  rich  have  narrow 
couches  fixed  againft  the  wall,  about  five  or  llx  feet  high  , 
to  which  they  mount  by  a  ladder.  They  are  very  expert 
horfemen,as  moft  in  thefe  countries  are,  and  ride  with- 
out faddle  or  bridle  ;  nor  do  they  ever  llioe  their  hofes. 
They  are  ftill  more  miferable  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Arabs,  who  living  altogether  by  plunder,  rob- 
bery, and  murder,  opprefs  the  poor  inhabitants  with 
their  frequent  inroads  and  cruel  exadions.  The  Bi- 
fertines,  both  of  the  city  and  country,  are  the  moft  fu- 
perftitious  people  in  Barbary,  fcarce  going  any  where 
without  hanging  a  quantity  of  amulets  about  their 
own,  or  if  they  ride,  their  horfes  necks  alfo.  Tlitfc 
amulets  are  only  fcraps  of  parchment  or  paper,  with 
fome  flrange  charai5tcrs  written  upon  ihem,  which  they 
few  up  in  a  piece  of  leather,  filk,  &c.  and  imagine 
when  worn  about  them  to  be  a  prcfervative  againft  all. 
accidents. 

BISET 
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Blfci,  BISET  (Charles  Emanuel),  a  painter  of  confider- 

Bjfh.up.  able  eminence,  was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1633;  and 
"  '  even  in  his  early  produftions  fliowed  a  lively  and  ready 
invention.  He  was  remarkable  for  intrsducing  a  mul- 
titude of  figures  into  his  defigns,  with  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  drapery  peculiar  to  every  nation.  His  gene- 
ral fubjefts  were  converfations,  balls,  concerts,  and 
afiemblies  of  gay  and  genteel  perfons,  which  were  cor- 
reilly  dtfigned  and  well  coloured  ;  though  their  anions 
and  attitudes  were  fometimes  very  indelicate.  His 
piftures  had  a  ftrong  efFeft  at  a  dillance;  yet  when 
they  were  more  nearly  infpected,  they  fliowed  a  neat- 
nefs  of  pencil,  a  fpirited  touch,  and  a  good  expreflion. 
BISHOP,  a  prelate  or  pcrfon  confecrated  for  the 
fpiritnal  government  and  diredioH  of  a  diocefe.  The 
•word  comes  from  the  Saxon  bifchop,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  efn-zo-xoOTo;,  an  overfeer  or  infpeBor  :  which  was  a 
title  the  Athenians  gave  to  thofe  whom  they  fent  into 
the  provinces  fubjeCt  to  them,  to  fee  whether  every 
thing  were  kept  in  order;  and  the  Romans  gave  the 
fame  title  to  thofe  who  were  infpeftors  and  vilitors  of 
the  bread  and  provifion.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Cicero,  that  he  himfelf  had  a  bilhopric ;  being  epifcofus 
Or  a  ir  Campania. 

Abilliop  differs  from  an  archbifliop  in  the  following 
particulars:  That  an  archbifliop  with  bilhops  confe- 
crate  a  bilhop,  as  a  bifliop  witli  priefls  ordain  a  priefl ; 
that  the  archbifliop  vifits  a  province  as  the  bilhop  a 
diocefe;  that  the  archbifliop  convocates  a  provincial 
fynod  as  the  billiop  a  diocefan  one :  and  that  the  arch- 
bifliop has  a  canonical  authority  over  all  the  bifhops  of 
his  province  as  the  bifliop  over  the  priefls  in  his  dio- 
cefe. It  is  a  long  time  fince  bilhops  have  been  diflin- 
guiflicd  from  mere  priefls  or  prefbyters  ;  but  whether 
that  diflinclion  be  of  divine  or  biniian  right,  whether 
it  was  fettled  in  the  apoflolical  age  or  introduced  flnce, 
is  much  controverted.  But  whether  the  apoftles  fet- 
tled any  thing  of  this  kind  themfelves,  or  whetlier  they 
left  the  fpiritual  ceconomy  in  the  haiids  of  the  prefby- 
ters, or  of  thofe  together  with  the  people,  it  appears 
that  in  a  little  time  the  funftions  of  the  priefthood 
were  divided,  and  the  priefls  diftinguiflied  in  to  degrees; 
the  political  part  of  religion  being,  according  to  fome, 
atligned  priucipally  to  bilhops,  and  the  evangelical  to 
the  priefls,  S;c.  Or,  according  to  others,  the  func- 
tions of  teaching  and  preaching  were  referved  to  the 
bilhop,  and  that  of  ordination  fliperadded  ;  which  was 
their  principal  diftin>51:ion,  and  the  mark  of  their  fove- 
reignty  in  their  diocefe. 

By  the  ancient  difcipline,  bilhops  were  to  be  married 
once,  and  not  put  away  their  wives  on  pretence  of 
religion ;  but  a  fecond  marriage  was  a  difqualification 
for  this  order.  If  they  lived  chafte,  they  were  ranked 
as  confeflbrs.  Some  bifliops,  in  the  middle  age,  on  ac- 
count of  their  regalia  or  teBiporalities,  were  obliged  to 
a  military  fervice  called  hojlis,  by  which  they  were  to 
lead  their  vaffals  into  the  field,  and  attend  the  king  in 
his  military  expeditions.  This  Charlemagne  excufed, 
and  even  forbid :  but  the  prohibition  was  little  re- 
garded ;  fmce  we  find  the  thing  often  praftifed  after- 
wards. 

The  eledion  of  bifliops  was  anciently  placed  in  the 
E^^rgy.  and  the  people  of  tlie  parifli,  province,  or  dio- 
cefe ;  but  afterwards,  princes  and  magistrates,  patriarchs 


and  popes,  ufurped  the  power.     The  eleftion  was  to    Bilhop, 

be  within  three  months  after  the   vacancy  of  the  fee  ;  *" — "^ 

and  theperfon  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  clergy  of  that 
church.  Formtrly  the  bilhop  claimed  a  fliare  in  the 
eleftion  of  an  archbifliop  ;  but  this  was  let  afide  by  the 
popes. 

In  England,  during  the  Saxon  times,  all  ecclefiafli- 
cal  dignities  v/ere  conferred  by  the  king  in  parliament. 
At  length,  however,  after  feveral  contcfts,  efpecially 
between  archbifliop  Anfelm  and  Henry  I.  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  grant  of  King  John,  recognized  in  Magna 
Charta,  and  eflablifiied  by  25  Edv.'ard  III.  flat.  6. 
§  3.  bifliops  were  elected  by  the  chapters  of  monks  or 
canons,  fbme  fliadow  of  which  ftill  remain  in  the  pre- 
fent  method  of  difpofing  of  biflioprics  ;  but  by  flat.  25. 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  20.  the  right  of  nomination  was  re- 
flored  to  the  crown. 

Ordinarily  at  leaft  three  bifliops  are  required  in  the 
ceremony  of  confecrating  a  bilhop;  but  in  fome  cafes 
a  Angle  one  m.ight  fufhce.  The  Engiifli  fucceirion  of 
Proteflant  bifliops  flands  on  ihislafl  ground.  In  Eng- 
land, the  king  being  certified  of  the  death  of  a  bifliop 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  his  leave  requefted  to 
elcdt  another,  ih&  conge  i/V//>^  is  fent  to  them  with  a 
letter  roiflive,  nominating  the  perfon  whom  he  would 
have  chofen.  The  eleflion  is  to  be  within  twelve 
days  after  the  receipt  of  it,  otherwife  the  king  by  let- 
ters patent  appoints  whom  he  pleafes  ;  and  the  chapter, 
in  Cafe  of  refuting  the  peribn  named  by  the  king,  \n- 
cuTs  z  pramunire.  After  election,  and  its  being  ac- 
cepted of  by  the  bilhop,  the  king  grants  a  mandate 
under  the  great  feal  for  confirmation ;  which  the 
bifliop  configns  to  his  vicar-gcneral ;  conlifling  mofl:ly 
in  a  folem.n  citation  of  fach  as  have  any  objedions  to 
the  bifliop  eleft,  a  declaration  of  their  contumacy  in 
not  appearing,  and  an  adminiflraiion  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  flipremacy,  of  fmiony,  and  canonical 
obedience.  Sentence  being  read  by  the  vicar-general, 
the  bilhop  is  inflalled  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  by 
the  arch-deacon  ;  tlie  fad  is  recorded  by  a  public  no- 
tary ;  and  the  bilhop  is  inverted  with  full  powers  to 
exercife  all  fpiritual  jurifdiclions,  though  he  cannot  fuc 
for  his  temporalities  till  after  confecration.  Then 
follows  the  confecration  by  the  archbifliop  or  fome 
other  bilhop  appointed  by  lawful  comniiflions,  and  two 
alTiilant  bifliops:  the  ceremony  of  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  the  Romifli  church,  fave  that  having  put  on 
the  epifcopal  robes,  the  archbifliop  and  bilhops  lay 
their  hands  on  the  new  prelate's  head,  and  confecrate 
him  with  a  certain  form  of  words.  The  procefs  of 
the  trauflation  of  a  bifliop  to  another  bifliopric  only 
differs  in  this,  that  there  is  no  confecration.  The  age 
of  a  bifliop  is  to  be  at  leaft  thirty  years;  and  by  the 
ancient  difcipline,  none  were  to  be  chofen  but  thofe 
who  had  paffed  through  all  the  inferior  orders  ;  but  in 
fome  cafes  of  ntcelTity  this  w;.s  difpcnfed  with,  and 
deacons,  nay  laymen,  were  raifed  per /a/ti/w  to  the 
epifcopal  dignity. 

The  form  of  conff  crating  a  bifliop  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent churches.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  bilhop 
e]e&,  being  by  the  afliftant  bifliops  prefented  for  con- 
fecration, and  the  inftrumcnt  of  election  put  in  his 
hand  ;  after  feveral  prayers  (the  firft  called  (iiaconicu7n) 
demanding  confecration,  makes  profeflion  of  his  faith; 

after 
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Bifliop.     after  which  he  receives  a  benediction.     lie  is  then  in- 

""•^^ '  terrogatcd   as  to  the  belief  of  the  Trinity  ;   to  wliich 

he  anlwcrs  by  a  long  profijjion  cf  faith,  and  receives  a 
fecond  benedidion.  Lallly,  he  is  afked  what  he  thinks 
of  the  iiicariiaii'm  ;  to  which  he  anfwers  in  a  third 
profejjion  of  faith  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  third  bene- 
diiflion  :  after  which  the  coiiftcrator  gives  him  the 
pafloral  ftafF:  then  he  is  led  up  to  the  ahar  ;  where, 
after  certain  prayers,  and  three  crolFcs  on  his  head,  he 
receives  the /rt/Z/ww,  if  he  beanarchbifliopor  patriarch  ; 
he  then  receives  the  kil's  of  peace  of  liis  confccrator 
and  two  alfiltants  ;  and  fitting  down,  reads,  prays,  and 
gives  the  co:nm!inion  to  his  confccrator  and  others. 

In  the  Roniiih  church,  the  bilhop  cled  being  pre- 
fcnted  by  tlie  elder  afllftant  to  the  confccrator,  takes 
the  oath  :  he  is  then  examined  as  to  his  faith  ;  and  af- 
ter fcvcral  prayers,  the  New  Teftament  is  drawn  over 
his  head,  and  he  receives  the  chrifm  or  un^lion  on  his 
head.  The  pailoral  (latT,  ring,  and  Gofpcl,  are  then 
given  him  ;  and  after  communion,  the  mitre  is  put  on 
his  head  :  each  ceremony  being  accompained  with 
proper  prayers,  &c.  the  confecration  ends  with  Te 
Deum.  Thefc  lall  mentioned  ceremonies  are  laid  afide 
in  the  co;ifccraiion  of  Englilh  bifliops.  Nevenheltfs, 
the  book  of  confecration  ftt  forth  in  the  time  of  EJ- 
ward  VI.  and  confirmed  by  aift  of  parliament,  in  which 
fome  of  them  arc  enjoined,  is  declared  to  be  the  ftan- 
dard  for  tliis  purpofe  by  the  thirty-fixth  article. 

The  function  of  a  biiliop  in  England  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  two-fold  ;  viz.  what  belongs  to  his  order, 
and  what  belongs  to  his  jurifdiciion.  To  tlie  epifcopal 
order  belong  the  ceremonies  of  dedication,  confirma- 
tion, and  ordination  ;  to  the  epifcopal  jurifdiiflion,  by 
the  flatute  law,  belong  the  liccniing  of  phyficians, 
chirurgeons,  and  fchoolmaflers,  the  uniting  fmall  pa- 
riflies  (though  this  laft  privilege  is  now  peculiar  to  the 
bifhop  of  Norwich),  aflifling  the  civil  m.igiflraie  in  the 
execution  of  flatutes  relating  to  ccclelladical  matters, 
and  compelling  the  payment  of  tenths  and  fubfulies 
due  from  the  clergy.  By  the  common  law,  the  bi(hop 
is  to  certify  the  judges,  touching  legitimate  and  illegi- 
timate births  and  marriages  ;  and  by  that  and  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  law,  he  is  to  take  care  of  the  probate  of  wills 
and  granting  adminiflrations  ;  to  collate  to  benefices, 
grant  inftitutions  on  the  prefentation  of  other  patrons, 
command  induflion,  order  the  collecting  and  prefer- 
ving  the  profits  of  vacant  benefices  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fucccffiirs,  defend  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  vifit 
his  diocefe  once  in  three  years.  To  the  billiop  alfo 
belong  fufpenfion,  deprivation,  depofition,  degradation, 
and  excommunication. 

All  bilhnps  of  England  are  peers  of  the  realm,  ex- 
cept the  bi;lfop  of  Man  ;  and  as  fuch,  fit  and  vote  in  the 
Houfc  of  Lords:  they  arc  barons  in  a  threefold  man- 
ner, viz.  feudal,  in  regard  to  the  tcm.poralitiesanncxed 
10  their  bilTioprics  ;  by  writ,  as  being  fnmmoned  by 
writ  of  parliament  ;  and  Jaftly,  by  patent  and  creation  : 
accordingly  they  have  the  precedence  of  all  other  ba- 
rons, and  vote  as  barons  and  bilhops  ;  and  claim  all  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  temporal  lords,  excepting 
that  they  cannot  be  tried  by  their  peers,  becaufe,  in 
cafes  of  blood,  they  themfclvcs  cannot  pafs  upon  the 
trial,  for  they  are  prohibited  by  the  canons  of  the 
church  (as  already  obfcrved)  to  be  judges  of  life  and 
death.     Thty  have  ihc  title  of  Lordt  and  Right  Rsvc- 


liiflc. 


rend  Fathers  in  Cod.  Befides  two  archbifliops,  tliere  nifhop 
are  24biniopsin  England  ;  exclufiveof  the  bilhop  of  So- 
dor  and  Man,  who  has  no  feat  in  the  Hoiife  of  Peers  :  ^ 
The  bifliops  of  London,  Durham,  and  \Vincheflcr, 
take  place  from  the  other  bilhops,  who  are  to  rank 
after  them  according  to  their  fcniority  of  confecration. 
— There  is  now  alfo  a  bifliop  in  the  fettlement  of  No- 
va Scotia. — In  Scotland,  before  the  Prefbyirrian  cfta- 
blilhnient,  there  were  two  archbiflioprics  and  12  bi- 
llioprics. 

JBisHoy's  Court,  an  ecdefiaftical  court,  held  in  the 
cathedral  of  each  diocefe,  the  judge  whereof  is  the  bi- 
lliop's  chancellor,,  who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon 
law  ;  and  if  the  diocefe  be  large,  he  has  hiscommif- 
faries  in  remote  parts,  who  hold  what  they  call  con- 
fijlnry  courts,  for  matters  limited  to  them  by  their  coni- 
miliion. 

Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  fome  little  iflands  and  rocks 
on  the  coaft  of  Pembrokelhire  near  St  David's  in  Wales, 
which  are  very  dangerous  to  mariners. 

Bishop^ s-Aukland.     See  Aukland. 

Bishop's  CaJ/U,  a  town  of  ShropOiire  in  England, 
fcated  near  the  river  Chin.  It  is  a  corporation,  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  its  market  is  much 
frequented  by  the  Welch.  W.  Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lat. 
52.  ^o. 

Bishop' s-Stortford,  a  town  of  Hertfordfliire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  E.  Long.  o.  25. 
N.  Lat.  51.  50.  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  but  the 
flrcets  are  not  paved.  It  has  a  large  church,  one  Pref- 
byicrian,  and  one  Qiiaker  meeting.  Here  was  for- 
merly acaftle  called  IVeyv.orscajili,  wlicrein  a  garrifoii 
was  kept,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  now  left. 

BISHOPING,  a  term  among  horfc-dealers,  to  de- 
note the  fophiftications  uftd  to  make  an  old  horfe  ap- 
pear young,  a  bad  one  good,  &c. 

BISHOPHIC,  the  diftric^  over  which  a  billiop's 
jurifdiction  extends,  otherwife  called  a  diocefe. 

In  England  there  are  24  bilhoprics  befides  that  of 
Sodor  and  Man  ;  in  Scotland,  none  at  all ;  in  Ireland  i8. 

BISI  (Bonavcntura),  a  celebrated  miniature  paint- 
ter,  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Lu- 
cio  Mafiari.  Bat  his  fole  deligiit  was  in  miniature 
painting,  and  in  that  way  he  arrived  at  great  excel- 
lence. Inftcad  of  working  from  his  own  invention, 
or  original  defign,  he  employed  himfelf  10  imitate,  in 
fmall  fize,  the  pictures  of  Guido,  Correggio,  Titian, 
and  other  great  malters,  and  thofe  he  finilhcd  with  a- 
ftonifliing  grace,  neatnefs,  and  beauty.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  works  of  this  niafter  are  in  the  Duke's  gal- 
lery at  Modena,  and  are  highly  valued.  He  died  in 
1662,  his  age  unknown. 

BISIGNANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria.  It  haih  a  Itrong 
fort,  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It 
is  fcated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Boccona,  in  E. 
Long.  16.  40.  N.  Lat.  ^9.  37. 

BISK,  or  Biscj_UE,  in  cookery,  a  rich  fort  of  broth 
or  foup,  made  of  pigeons,  chickens,  force-meat,  mut- 
ton-gravy, and  other  ingredients.  The  word  is 
French,  formed,  as  fome  think,  from  bifcofla  ;  becaufe 
the  bifque,  confi fling  of  a  diverfity  of  ingredients,  needs 
feveral  repeated  coiftions  to  bring  it  to  pcrfeftion. 
There  is  alfo  a  dcvii-hifque,  made  at  a  low  expencc,  in 
which  only  half  the  ingrcdicnis  are  ufcd  ;  and  a  bjf- 
I  ^ue 
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Biikct     que  of  fifli,  made  of  carps,  niinceci  with  their  roeSj  :ind     muih. 
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loblters. 

^Bifmuth.  BISKET,  a  kind  of  bread  prepared  by  tlie  confec- 
tioners of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  iugar,  and  rofe  or  o- 
range  water  ;  or  of  flour,  eggs,  and  fugar,  with  ani- 
feeds  and  ciirou-pecl,  baked  again  and  again  in  the 
oven,  in  tin  or  paper  moulds.  There  are  divers  forts 
of  bi(kets  ;  as  fced-biflcet,  fruit-bifl:et,  long-bilker, 
Tound-bifKet,  Naples  biflcet,  fponge-biflcet,  &c. 

Sea  BisiiET,  is  a  fort  of  bread  much  dried  by  paf- 
fing  the  oven  twice,  to  make  it  keep  for  fea-fcrvice. 
For  long  voyages  they  bake  it  fonr  times,  and  prepare 
it  fix  months  before  the  embarkation.  It  will  hold 
■good  a  whole  year. 

To  preferve  fca-bifket  from  infefts,  Mr  Hales  advifes 
to  make  the  fumes  of  burning  brimftone  pafs  throngh 
the  cafksfull  of  bread.  Bifket  may  belikewife  preferved 
a  long  time,  by  keeping  it  in  cafks  well  calked,  and 
lined  with  tin. 

The  ancients  had  their  bilket  prepared  after  the 
like  manner,  and  for  the  like  ufc,  as  the  moderns.  The 
Greeks  called  it  ofTox  J^/^i/pov,  q.  d.  bread  put  twice  to 
the  fire.  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  oi panis  nau- 
tictis,  or  capta.  Pliny  denominates  it  vetiis  aiit  natiti- 
cus  pants  tufus  atque  iterurn  coBiis,  By  which  it  ap- 
pears, that,  after  the  firft  baking,  they  ground  or 
pounded  it  down  again  for  a  fecond.  In  fome  middle- 
age  writers,  it  is  called  paximas,  paxhmts,  s.'ad  pants 
paxhnattis.  Among  the  Romans,  we  alfo  meet  with 
a  kind  of  land-biiket  for  the  camp-fervice,  called  huc- 
cellatuvi,  fometimes  expedit'tonalis  annona,  which  was 
baked  much,  botli  to  make  it  lighter  for  carriage,  and 
lefs  liable  to  corrupt,  the  coftion  being  continued  till 
the  bread  was  reduced  one-fourth  of  its  former 
weight. 

BISKOP,  See  Bischop. 

BISMILLAH,  a  folenin  form  ufed  by  the  Maho- 
metans at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books  and  other 
writings,  fignifying,  hi  tks  yiatne  of  the  mofl  7iierctfnl 
Cod. 

BisMiLLAH  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Arabs  as  a  word 
of  invitation  to  eat.  An  Arab  prince  will  frequently 
fit  down  to  eat  in  the  ftreet  before  his  own  door,  and 
call  to  all  that  pafs,  even  beggars,  in  this  word,  who 
do  not  fail  to  come  and  fit  down  to  cat  with  him  ;  for 
the  Arabs  are  great  levellers,  and  fet  every  body  upon 
a  footing  with  them. 

BISMUTH,  orTiN-GLASs,  one  of  the  femi-me- 
tals,  of  a  reddifli  or  yellowidi-white  colour  and  a  lamel- 
lated  textnre,  and  moderately  hard  and  brittle,  fo  that 
it  not  only  breaks  into  pieces  under  the  ftrokcs  of  the 
hammer,  but  may  even  be  beat  into  powder.  It  is  the 
heavieft  of  all  the  femi-metals,  weighing  from  9.600 
to  9.700,  and  is  about  as  fufible  as  lead.     It  is  found, 

1.  Native.  Bifmiuh  is  found  more  commonly  in  a 
Tiative  ftate  than  any  other  metallic  fubilance.  It  is 
ufually  cryllallized  in  cubes  or  oftagons,  or  in  the  form 
of  dendrites  or  thin  laminse  invefling  the  ores  of  other 
metals,  particularly  cobalt. 

2.  Native  Calx  of  Bifiiath,  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  aerial  acid,  is  eitherin  form  of  a  powder 
or  indurated  like  mortar.  It  is  frequently  of  a  green- 
i(li-yellow  colour,  being  mixed  with  the  ores  of  other 
anetals.  The  red  and  yellow  part  is  moft  commonly 
«eobalt  ore  ;  though  it  has  often  been  mill aken  for  bi(- 


It  is  frequently  foinid  in  glittering  particles  Bifmmli. 

interfperfed  through  ftones  of  various  kinds.     Silver,  * ^' ' 

iron,  and  other  metals,  are  alfo  found  in  it. 

3.  BTnieralized  by  the  Vitriolic  Acid.  This  is  faid 
to  be  of  a  yellowifli,  reddifh  or  variegated  colour, 
and  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  calx  of  bifmuth  iii- 
crufling  other  ores. 

4.  By  Sulphur.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  Sweden, 
is  of  a  bluiih-grey  colour,  a  lamellated  texture  and 
teflfelar  form  like  galena,  but  much  heavier  ;  fometimes 
prefenting  parallel  flrias  like  antimony.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  cobalt  and  arfenic  as  well  as  bifmuih.  It  is 
very  fufible,  and  the  fulphur  it  contains  may  be  moflly 
fcparated  by  fcorification. 

5.  By  Sulphur  and  Iron.  This  ore  is  faid  to  be  of 
a  lamellar  cuneiform  texture,  and  to  be  found  in  Nor- 
way. This  kind  of  ore  yields  a  line  radiated  regiilus; 
for  w'hich  reafon  it  has  been  ranked  among  theaniimo- 
nial  ores  by  thole  who  have  not  taken  proper  care  to 
melt  from  it  a  pure  regulus,  or  one  deflitute  of  fulphur. 
In  Schneeberg  they  have  what  is  called  colinnbine  bif- 
muth a.\\^  plumofe  bifmuth  ;  the  former  taking  its  name 
from  the  colour,  the  latter  from  its  texture.  The  lat- 
ter is  faid  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  cobalt. 

6.  With  Sulphur  and  Arfenic.  This  ore  is  generally 
of  a  whitilh-yellow  or  afh  colour,  has  a  fliining  ap- 
pearance, and  is  compofed  of  fmall  fcales  or  plates  in- 
termixed with  fmall  yellow  flakes.  Its  texture  is  hard 
and  folid  ;  fometimes  it  flrikes  fire  with  fieel.  It  has 
a  difagreeable  fmcll  when  rubbed  ;  does  not  efFervefce 
with  acids,  but  is  partially  diflblved  by  the  nitrous 
acid.  The  folution,  diluted  with  water,  becomes  a 
kind  of  fympathetic  ink  ;  the  words  written  with  it 
on  white  paper  being  invifible  when  dry,  but  alTuming 
a  yellowifli  colour  when  heated  before  the  fire.  There 
is  alfo  a  grey  bifmuth  ore  of  the  arfenicated  kind,  v.  ith 
a  ftriated  form,  found  at  Helfingland  in  Sweden  and 
at  Annaberg  in  Germany.  Another  of  the  fame  kind, 
with  variegated  colours  of  red,  blue,  and  yellowifli- 
grey,  is  likcwife  found  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  At 
Mifnia  in  Germany,  and  at  Gillebcck  in  Norway,  it 
is  alfo  found  ftriated  with  green  fibres  like  an  amian- 
thus. At  Gcorgenitadt  in  Germany,  and  at  Annaberg 
in  Saxony,  it  is  intermixed  with reddifli-yellow  fliining 
particles,  called  by  the  French  Mines  de  Bifmuth  Ti- 
greas.  The  tninera  hifmtithi  arenacea  mentioned  by 
Wallerius  and  Bomare  belongs  alfo  to -the  fame  kind  of 
arfenicated  ores. 

This  femi-metal  is  fcarcely  altered  by  cxpofurc  to 
the  light.  In  clofe  veflels  it  fublimes  without  any  al- 
teration ;  and  if  permitted  to  cool  flowly,  it  cryflallizcs 
in  Greek  volutes.  It  cryllallizes  alfo  more  eafily  than 
any  other  metallic  fubflance.  Heated  with  accefs  of 
air,  its  fiirface,  when  melted,  foon  becomes  covered 
with  a  greenilh-grey  or  brown  calx.  If  the  metal  be 
heated  at  once  to  ignition,  it  burns  with  a  fmall  blue 
flame  fcarcely  fenfible,  and  the  calx  evaporates  in  a 
yellowifli  fmoke,  which  condenfes  into  flowers  of  the 
fame  colour.  Mr  GeofFroy  obferved,  that  the  flowers 
which  rife  laft'arc  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  like  or- 
piment.  By  expofure  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  fur- 
nace, a  part  of  the  femi-metal  flowed  out  through  a 
crack  in  the  veflcl,  and  the  portion  which  remained 
in  the  velTel,  formed  a  glafs  of  dirty  violet  colour, 
while  the  bifmnth  melted  in  contaft  with  the  external 
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«'J"mut?i.   air  wxz  ycllo^Ifh.     By  expofure  to  the  .mraorpncrc  tlic 

' ^ — '  furface  of  this  metil  bscoaics  fomcw  hat  tarnilhcd,  and 

its  fiirf.icc  covered  with  a  wliitiili  ruft.  It  is  not  at- 
tacked by  water,  nor  docs  it  combine  with  earths  ;  but 
its  calces  give  a  grcenilh-ycllow  tinge  toglalFes.  Iris 
employed  by  pewtercrs  to  commiir.icaic  liardncfs  to 
tin  ;  and  may  be  ufcd  inftead  ot  lead  in  the  cupellation 
of  metals.  It  rcfembles  lead  in  many  refpeds,  and  is 
tho'.ight  to  be  dangerous  when  taken  internally. 

Moll  metallic  fabflances  unite  with  bifmuth,  and  arc 
thereby  rendered  more  fufible  than  before  ;  hence  it  is 
ufed  ill  the  making  of  folder,  printers  tipes,  &c.  as 
well  as  pewter.  When  native,  it  is  ofa  ycllowifli-whitc 
colour,  and  fo  fiidble  that  it  melts  at  thetlamcofa 
candle.  By  calcination  it  gains  about  half  an  ounce 
in  the  pojnJ.  This  calx  is  faid  to  promote  the  vitri- 
fication of  earths,  and  of  the  rcfradtory  metallic  calces 
more  powerfully  than  lead,  and  likewife  to  ai5t  as  a 
more  violent  corrofive  on  crucibles  than  the  glafs  of 
lead  iifelf.  Hence  it  is  preferable  to  lead  for  the  pu- 
rification of  gold  and  filvcr,  dcftroying  more  cfFeftual- 
ly  the  bafcr  metals  with  which  they  have  been  adul- 
terated. In  all  operations  of  this  kind,  where  fiiJphiir 
makes  one  of  the  heterogeneous  matters  to  be  defiroy- 
cd,  bifmuth  is  of  the  grearefl  fcrvice,  on  account  of  its 
forming  with  fiilphur  an  extremely  fufible  compound, 
while  that  of  lead  and  fiilphur  proves  very  refraftory. 

Bifmuth  readily  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  tiie 
compound  adheres  to  iron.  On  expofing  the  iron,  thus 
coated  with  amalgam,  to  aconliderable  heat,  the  mer- 
cary  exhales,  and  the  greatefl  part  of  the  bifmuth  ad- 
heres to  the  iron, which  thus  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
filvered.  If  mixtures  of  bifmuth  with  fome  other  me- 
tals, particularly  lead,  be  amalgamated,  the  lead  be- 
comes fo  thin  as  to  pafs  through  leather  along  with  the 
mercury  ;  but  on  Handing,  the  bifmuth  is  thrown  up 
to  the  firfacc  in  form  ofa  dark-coloured  powder,  the 
quickfilver  and  lead  remaining  united.  From  this  pro- 
perty it  is  too  often  ufcd  for  the  purpofe  of  adultera- 
ting quicklilver  ;  as  rendering  a  very  confiderable  por- 
tion of  lead  intimately  combined  with  it.  One  part 
of  this  metal  with  another  of  bifmuth,  may  be  united 
with  three  of  quickfilver,  without  cffcding  its  fli,iidity. 
The  quickfilver  thus  adulterated  is  not  only  unfit  for 
medicinal  ufcs,  but  even  for  the  common  mechanical 
purpofcs  of  gilding  and  filvering ;  as  the  workmen 
find,  in  this  cafe,  that  it  leaves  a  leaden  hue  upon  tjie 
gold  or  filver,  which  fpoils  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
work.  If  the  abufe  happens  10  be  difcovertd,  t])e  mer- 
cury may  be  purified  by  diflillation  to  a  certain  degree, 
though,  according  to  Bocrhaave,  it  is  impolTible  ever  10 
free  it  totally  from  a  mixture  of  any  of  the  imperfect 
metals. 

This  femi-raetal  readily  unites  by  cementation  with 
fulphur,  and  melts  with  a  more  gentle  heat  than  when 
alone;,  but  on  continuing  the  fire,  a  feparatioii  takes 
place,  the  bifmuth  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  a  ful- 
phoreous  fcoria  fwimming  on  the  furface.  Siilpliur  is 
likewife  very  readily  abforbed  by  the  calx  of  bifmuth. 
A  curious  needle-formed  mafs  is  the  produift  of  their 
union,  in  a;ipearance  exactly  rcfembling  antimony,  but 
contracting  a  rcddilh  tinge  on  the  outfideby  expofure  10 
the  air.  Thccalxcannot  i;ikc  up  upquitc  half  its  weight 
«f  fulphur. 

Silver  melts  with  the  compound  of  calx  of  bifmiitli, 
Vot.JII. 


and  fulphnr  in  a  very  gentle  heat  into  a  brittle  regi.lus.  Difmutb. 
With  a  (Wronger  fire  gold  alfo  unites  with  it,  forn-.ing  *~~^^ 
a  brittle  compound,  wliofe  jiarticles  fomcwhat  rcftmble 
an  ore,  with  fome  flria:  and  (liining  ones  an-.cng  them. 
Copper  melts  with  it  in  a  gentle  heat,  and   the  com- 
pound retains  a  remarkable  degree  of  fufibility  :  on  the 
addition  of  lead  a  new  combination  takes  place  ;   the 
copper  and  fulphur  rife  to  the  top  in  fcoria  refcmbling 
an  ore,  whilft  the  bifmuth  and  lead  unite  into  a  regu- 
lus  at  the  bottom.     Zinc  and  bifmuth  will  not  unite  ; 
the  former  melting  and  burning  on  the  furface  as  it 
does  by  itfclf.     Equal  parts  of  lead,  tin,  and  bifmuth, 
form  a  blackifli  fparkling  compound  refcmbling  the  . 
fmall  dried  ores  of  lead. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  bifmuth  and 
copper  is  cxattly  the  mean  betwixt  that  of  the  two  in- 
gredients unmixed.  '\\'iih  iron  thccompoundsarefpe- 
cifically  lighter  than  each  of  the  ingredients  ;  but  with 
gold,  (ilver,  tin,  lead,  and  regulus  of  antimony,  they 
turn  out  heavier  than   either  of  the  ingredients. 

Bilmuth  reduced  to  powder,  and  applied  with  'he 
white  of  eggs  to  turned  wood,  makes  it  look  as  il  it  had 
been  filvered,  after  being  properly  drial  and  rubbed 
over  with  an  hard  poliilicr.  Some  pretend  that  the 
calx  of  bifmuth,  by  long  reverberation,  becomes  red 
like  that  <J  lead  ;  but  this  is  found  to  be  a  miilake.  In 
this  cafe  it  fcarcely  even  retains  the  form  ofa  calx ;  for 
a  part  of  the  bifmuth  is  foon  revived  into  its  metallic 
ftate  by  the  contaft  of  the  flame.  None  of  the  dcArtic- 
tible  metallic  fubllances  is  capable  of  being  revived  fo 
cafily  as  bifmuth.  The  calx-heated  flrongly  in  a  clofc 
veffel  melts  into  glafs. 

This  femi  metal  is  moft  commonly  lodged  in  cobalt- 
ores  ;  which,  when  ofa  high  red,  or  peach-bloom  co- 
lour, are  called  bifimitb  blomi  or  fi'.ivers  cfbifwtitb.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  bifmuth  communicates  to  glafs 
the  fame  blue  colour  with  cobalt,  becaufe  the  drofs 
which  remains  after  the  bilmuth  has  been  melted  out, 
and  called  by  the  fmtlters  b'lfmuth-graln,  fometimcs 
produces  that  effed.  But  as  no  fucli  grains  or  colour- 
ing-matter retnains  from  pure  bifmuth,  itis  plain,  that 
this  property  mult  depend  on  foniething  mixed  with  the 
femi-raetal,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  nothing  but 
fome  cobalt-ore  united  with  the  bifmuth. 

To  the  fame  mixture  we  muft  afcribe  the  property 
which  bifmuth-ore  has  of  making  fympathetic  ink  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  formed  diredly  by  folution  of 
regulus  of  cobalt.  For  this  purpofe  a  tindlurc  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  ore  with  aquafortis,  and  this  after- 
wards mixed  with  a  faturated  folution  of  fea-falt,  and 
infpilfated,  yields  a  reddilh  fait :  its  watery  folution 
is  the  curious  liquor  called  Cree7i  Sympathetic  Ink  ; 
though  there  is  an  impropriety  in  calling  it  grecii, 
when  ia  faft  it  is  red.  If  any  words  are  written 
with  this  ink  on  white  paper,  the  characters  difappcar 
as  foon  as  dry  ;  but  on  holding  the  paper  to  the 
fire,  they  become  gr^en  and  legible  ;  on  cooling 
ihcy  difappcar  again,  and  this  repeatedly  any  number 
of  times.  Bomare  informs  us,  that  words  written  v.'ith 
this  fympathetic  ink,  may  alfo  be  rendered  legible,  by 
wetting  them  with  a  fponge  or  pencil  dipped  in  an  a- 
queous  folution  of  hcpar  fulphuris.  The  experiments 
focceed  bell  when  the  tin(Jturc  drawn  from  the  c.;lci- 
ned  ore  are  mixed  with  a  folution  of  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  fca-falt  ;  this  mix'.ure  is  then  evaporated 
It  nearly 
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Bifnagar.  nearly  to  drynefsj  and  the  refiduum  diflblved  in  water, 
*  V  '  which  is  then  the  fympathetic  ink.  If  the  tinfture 
be  mixed  with  Mitre  or  borax  inftead  of  fea-fak,  the 
charafters  will  become  rofe-colonred  when  warmed  ; 
and  by  pading  fea-falt  over  them  they  afterwards  be- 
come blue  ;  but  if  mixed  wiih  as  much  alkali  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  faiurate  the  acid,  they  change  by  heat  to  a 
purple  and  red  colour.     See  Chewistry-Zw^^.v. 

BISNAGAR,  formerly  a  very  large  and  powerful 
kingdom  of  Afia,  comprehending  the  kingdoms  of 
Kanara,  MelTowr,  Travankor,  Madura,  Marava,  and 
Tanjour.  It  was  called  Bifnagar  from  its  capital  city, 
and  took  the  name  of  Narfmga  from  one  of  its  rajahs 
or  kings.  We  know  nothing  certain  concerning  this 
kingdom  before  the  year  1520,  when  Khrifna  Rajah, 
king  of  Bifnagar,  made  war  with  Adel  Khan  king  of 
Vifiapiir,  from  whom  he  refolved  to  take  the  city  of 
Rachol,  fituated  in  the  i/land  of  Salfeite,  near  Goa, 
which  he  faid  had  belonged  to  his  anceltors.  The 
king  of  Bifnagar's  army  confided  of  733,000  foot, 
35,000  horfe,  586  elephants  with  towers  on  their  backs, 
each  of  which  had  four  men  in  it  ;  befides  thefe  were 
12,000  water-carriers,  and  the  army  was  followed  by 
20,000  common  women.  The  city,  however,  refilled 
this  formidable  army  for  three  months  ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  Adel  Khan  came  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
120,000  foot,  18,000  horfe,  150  elephants,  and  many 
heavy  cannon.  In  the  engagement  the  king  of  Bif- 
nagar proved  victorious,  and  almofl  entirely  deftrqyed 
the  army  of  Adel  Khan,  taking  from  him  4000  horfes, 
100  elephants,  400  cannon,  &c.  Soon  after  he  took 
the  city  by  affault  ;  but  confented  to  reflore  the  booty 
taken  in  the  former  battle,  provided  Adel  Khan  con- 
fented to  come  and  kifs  his  foot  as  the  fovereign  lord 
of  Kanara.  This  bafe  condition  was  accepted,  but 
accidentally  prevented  from  being  put  into  execution. 
From  this  time  we  hear  of  nothing  remarkable  till  the 
year  1558,  when  a  Portuguefc  of  the  city  of  Meliapur 
or  &t  Thomas,  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  perfuaded 
Rama  Rajah,  then  king  of  Bifnagar,  to  march  againft 
that  place,  telling  him  the  plunder  would  be  worih 
2,000,000,  and  that  the  dellruftion  of  Meliapur  would 
be  of  great  fervice  to  the  images  of  the  Pagods  which 
were  thrown  down  by  the  Chriftians.  The  king  fet  out 
accordingly  with  an  army  of  500,000  men  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants, inftead  of  preparing  for  their  defence,  fent 
him  a  prefent  of  4000  ducats.  This  fomewhat  ap- 
peafed  him :  however,  he  would  not  enter  the  city,  but 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes,  with  all  their 
valuable  efFecis,  to  be  brought  into  hisprefence  ;  which 
being  done,  he  found  that  the  value  of  their  whole  fub- 
Ilance  did  not  exceed  80,000  ducats.  On  this  he  or- 
dered the  informer  to  be  thrown  to  the  elephants,  who 
tore  him  in  pieces  ;  after  which  he  difmilFed  the  citi- 
zens, and  reflored  all  their  goods  fo  pnnftually,  that 
only  a  filver  fpoon  happening  to  be  miffing,  it  was 
fought  for,  and  returned  to  the  owner.  In  1565,  the 
happy  flate  of  this  kingdom  excited  the  envy  of  the 
kings  of  Dekan  ;  who,  having  raifed  an  army  of  500,000 
foot  and  50,000  horfe,  defeated  and  killed  the  king  of 
Bifnagar,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army  almoll  twice  as 
numerous,  and  took  the  royal  city  itfelf.  They  are  faid 
to  have  fpent  five  months  in  plundering  it,  although 
the  inhabitants  had  before  carried  off  1550  elephants 
loaded  with  money  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
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of  100,000,000  of  gold;  befides  the  royal  chair  for 
ftate  days,  whofe  price  could  not  be  eflimatcd.  The 
viclors,  however,  found  a  diamond  of  the  fize  of  an  , 
ordinary  egg,  befides  another  of  a  fize  fomewhat  in- 
ferior, and  feveral  other  jewels  of  immenfe  value.  Af- 
terwards, however,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
kingdom,  as  being  too  large  for  them  to  keep  in  their 
hands.  From  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Bifnagar  re- 
mained pretty  much  unmoleiled  till  about  the  year  1627, 
when  it  was  fubdued  by  Aurengzebe,  fecond  fon  to 
Shah  Jehan,  and  hath  ever  fince  remained  fubje6l  to 
the  Great  Mogul.  In  fome  places  of  this  kingdom  it 
is  faid  the  roads  have  great  forefls  of  bamboos  on  each 
fide,  which  are  fo  thick  that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  maa 
to  pafs.  Thefe  forefls  are  full  of  monkeys  ;  and  what 
is  fingular,  thofe  on  the  one  fide  feem  to  be  enemies  to 
thofe  on  the  other  :  for  if  a  balket  of  rice  is  fet  down 
on  the  road  with  a  parcel  of  fmall  flicks  about  it,  the 
monkeys  on  each  fide  will  come  out,  and  fall  a-figluing 
with  the  flicks,  till  one  of  the  parties  retreats.  This, 
it  is  faid,  is  often  done  by  travellers  for  diverfion.  They 
catch  the  wild  elephants  here  in  pitfalls,  and  theniame 
them  by  means  of  others  already  tamed  :  the  latter 
fcldom  fail  of  beating  the  wild  ones  into  a  good  beha- 
viour. The  town  of  Bifnagar  is  fituated  in  E.  Long. 
73.  o.  N.  Lat.  13.  20. 

BISNOW,  orBiscHNOiT,  a  feft  of  the  Banians  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  ;  they  call  their  god  Ram-ram,  and 
give  him  a  wife  :  They  adorn  his  image  with  golden 
chains,  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  all  forts  of  precious 
flones.  They  fing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  god,  mix- 
ing their  devotion  with  dances  and  the  found  of  drums, 
fiagelets,  brazen  bafons,  and  other  inflruments.  This 
fed  lives  wholly  upon  herbs  and  pulfe,  butter  and  milk. 
In  this  feA,  the  wives  do  not  burn  ihemfelves  after 
their  hufbands  death,  as  is  praclifed  by  thofe  of  the_/i7- 
7nayath  ItcT; :  but  content  thcmfelves  with  a  perpetual 
widowhood. 

BISOMUM,  or  Disomum,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  tomb  for  two  dead  bodies,  or  the  aflies  of  two.  The 
ancients  frequently  buried  two,  three,  or  four  bodies 
in  the  fame  fepulchre,  difpofcd  afide  of  each  other  ; 
for  it  was  held  an  impiety  10  lay  one  a-top  of  another. 
Hence  the  fepulchres  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  had 
the  words  bifcmi,  tr'tfovii,  quadrij'omi,  &c.  infcribed 
on  them  to  indicate  the  number  of  bodies  depofited  in 
them. 

BISON,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpccies  of 
bos.     See  Bos. 

BISOUET,  or  Bisket.     See  Bisket. 

BISSAGOS,  a  clufler  of  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Nc- 
groeland  in  Africa,  fituated  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande.  Their  names  are, 
Biilam,  CaJJuabac,  La  Call'nici,  Cazegut,  Calacha, 
and  Orangtiana,  with  fome  other  fmall  iflands  ;  but 
the  only  one  which  merits  a  particular  dcfcription  is 
that  of  Bulam.  Each  of  ihe(e  iflands  is  governed  by 
a  king  of  its  own  ;  and  as  all  thofe  petty  monarchs  are 
quite  independent,  they  frequently  make  war  with 
each  other,  yet  they  always  unite  againft  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Biafara,  whoare  their  common  enemies.  They 
have  canoes  that  carry  from  25  to  40  men  with  their 
provifions  and  arms,  which  are  fabres,  and  bow  s,  and  ar- 
rows. The  inhabitants  arc  negroes;  whoare  tall,  firong, 
and  healthy,  though  they  live  only  on  fifh,  nuts,  and 

palm- 
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BIJTio.  palm-oil;  cboofing  rather  to  fell  the  rice,  mullet,  and 
■ — V— '  other  grain  produced  in  their  country,  to  the  Europeans, 
than  not  to  gratify  their  paffion  for  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments. In  general,  they  are  idolaters  ;  cruel  and  favagc 
in  their  difpofiiion,  not  only  to  flrangers  bat  to  one 
another,  when  they  happen  to  quarrel,  as  they  fre- 
quently do  about  trifles  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  dif- 
appointed  of  their  revenge,  they  frequently  drown  or 
flab  themfelves. 

BISSAO,  an  iiland  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  fouth-ead  of  the  river  Gambia,  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent  only  by  the  channel  of  the 
river  Geves.  In  this  iiland  the  French  have  a  faftory, 
and  there  is  alfo  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Portugucfe, 
at  both  of  which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on.  The 
iiland  is  about  3J  or  40  miles  in  circumference,  ha- 
ving an  agreeable  profpcft  to  the  fea,  from  which  it 
rifes  by  a  gentle  afccnt  on  every  fide  to  an  eminence 
in  the  centre  of  the  iiland.  There  are  however  a  great 
many  hills  inferior  in  height  to  that  in  the  middle,  and 
feparated  by  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  divided  by 
little  rivulets,  which  at  the  fame  time  augment  the  rich- 
r.cfs  and  elegance  of  the  fcenc.  So  rich  is  the  foil  of 
BiiFio,  that  wheat  and  maize  fpring  up  to  the  lize  of 
Indian  corn,  or  rather  refeml)le  a  field  covered  over 
with  reeds  or  bamboos.  The  cattle  alfo  are  of  an  ex- 
traordinary lize,  and  fccm  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
trava<rant  growth  of  the  corn.  IVlilk  and  wine  are  in 
the  greateft  abundance;  but  tlie  iiland  affords  neither 
hogs  nor  horfes.  The  former  are  forbid  by  the  natives 
to  be  imported  ;  and  fomething  in  the  foil  or  climate 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  increafc  of  the  latter,  which 
never  thrive  here.  The  drcfs  of  the  men  of  all  ranks 
in  RilTao  is  only  a  fldn  fixed  to  the  girdle  before  and 
behind.  The  drcfs  of  the  married  women  conlifts  of 
a  cotton  petticoat  ;  but  virgins  go  entirely  naked, 
wearing  only  bracelets  of  different  kinds  on  their  arms 
and  legs.  If  they  are  of  high  quality,  their  bodies  are 
marked  or  painted  with  a  variety  of  hideous  forms  of 
fnakes  and  other  figures,  which,  as  their  colour  is  jet- 
black,  gives  their  fkins  fomewhat  the  appearance  of 
ilov/ered  fattin.  Even  the  princefs  royal  herfelf,  the 
cldeft  daughter  of  the  emperor,  is  only  diftinguiflied 
from  other  women  by  the  elegance  of  thofe  paintings 
and  the  richnefs  of  her  bracelets.  One  very  extraor- 
dinary ornament  ufed  in  this  country  is  a  large  iron 
ring  with  a  flat  round  furfacc  on  the  outfide  inftead 
of  a  Hone,  upon  which  the  ring  changes  %viih  a  bit  of 
iron,  in  fich  a  manner  as  to  couverfe  svith  the  grcateft 
facility  by  means  of  the  different  founds  produced  ; 
but  this  kind  of  language  is  ufed  only  among  the  po- 
lite and  the  great.  All  the  Biffaons  are  idolaters, 
nor  has  commerce  introduced  the  fmallefl  change  in 
their  manners,  but  their  ideas  of  religion  are  exceed- 
ingly confufcd.  Their  chief  idol  is  a  little  image  cal- 
led China,  of  which  the  worihippers  give  very  abfurd 
accounts;  but,  befides  this,  every  man  invents  a  god  for 
bimfelf :  trees  are  held  facred  ;  and  if  not  adored  as 
gods,  arc  worfliipped  as  tiic  refidence  of  fomc  divinity. 
rhc  government  is  defpotic,  the  will  of  the  emperor 
being  a  law  to  his  people.  Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
flance  in  BilTao,  not  to  be  matched  in  any  other  coun- 
try whatever.  This  is  no  other  than  a  prcfent  which 
one  fubjeJl  may  make  of  the  houfe  and  eftate  of  his 
Bcighbojr  to  the  emperor  :  and  as  it  is  mod  commonly 


his  majefty's  pleafure  to  accept  of  fuch  prefents,  the  Dlffat, 
proprietor  dares  not  rclifl,  but  immediately  fets  about  B'Tcnrouf- 
building  another  houfe,  though  even  this  he  cannot  do 
without  the  prince's  leave  ;  and  if  this  fliould  not  be 
readily  granted,  he  mufl;  live  with  his  family  in  the 
open  air  till  pcrmiflion  to  build  a  new  houfe  can  be 
obtained. 

BISSAT  (Peter^,  profefTor  of  canon  law  in  the 
univerlity  of  Bononia  in  Italy,  was  dcfcended  from  the 
earls  of  Fife  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  that  county  in 
the  reign  of  James  V.  He  was  educated  at  St  An- 
drew's: from  thence  he  removed  to  Paris;  and, having 
fpent  fome  time  in  that  univerficy,  proceeded  to  Bo- 
nonia, where  he  commenced  dodor  of  laws,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  profelfor  of  canon  law.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  honourable  employment  feveral  years 
with  great  reputation,  and  died  in  the  year  1568.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  not  only  a  learned  civilian,  but  an 
excellent  poet,  orator,  and  philofopher.  Patrkii  Bif- 
farti  opera  omnia,  viz.  poemata,  oratioaes,  lefHonts 
fcriates,  ire.  Lib.  ds  irregularitats,  ire.  were  pnbliihed 
at  Venice  in  1564,  4to. 

BISSENPOUR,  a  fmall  diltri-ft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  has  all  along  prc- 
fcrved  its  independence.  It  has  been  governed  time 
immemorial  by  a  Bramin  family  of  the  tribe  of  Rajah- 
puts.  Here  the  purity  and  equity  of  the  ancient  po- 
litical fyftem  of  the  Indians  is  foimd  unadulterated. 
This  fmgular  government,  the  finell  and  mofl  ftriking 
monument  in  the  world,  has  till  now  been  beheld  witih 
too  much  indifference.  We  have  no  remains  of  ancient 
nations  but  brafs  and  marble,  which  fpeak  only  to 
imagination  and  conjefture,  ihofe  uncertain  interpreters 
of  manners  and  cuftoms  that  no  longer  exifl.  Were  a 
philofopher  tranfported  to  Billenpour,  he  would  imme- 
diately be  a  witncfs  of  the  life  led  by  the  firfl  inhabi- 
tants of  India  many  thoufand  years  ago  ;  he  would 
converfe  with  them  ;  he  would  trace  the  progrefs  of 
this  nation,  celebrated  as  it  were  from  its  very  infancy  ; 
he  would  fee  the  rife  of  a  government  which,  being 
founded  in  happy  prejudices,  in  a  fnnplicity  and  purity 
of  manners,  in  the  mild  temper  of  the  people,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  chieftains,  has  furvived  thofe  innumera- 
ble fyftcms  of  legiflation,  which  have  made  only  a  tran- 
fitory  appearance  in  the  flage  of  the  world  with  the  ge- 
nerations they  were  defigned  to  torment.  More  folid 
and  durable  than  thofe  political  (Irudures,  w  Inch,  raifed 
by  impoflure  and  enthufiafm,  are  the  fcinirgcs  of  human 
kind,  and  are  doomed  to  perilh  wiili  liie  Ibolifli  opi- 
nions that  gave  them  birth,  the  governnunt  of  BilTen- 
poi!r,  the  offspring  of  a  juft  attention  to  order  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  has  been  eftablilhed  and  maintained 
upon  unchangeable  principles,  and  has  undergone  no 
more  alteration  than  thofe  principles  thenifclvcs.  The 
fingular  fituaiion  of  this  country  has  prcferved  to  the 
inhabitants  their  primitive  happincfs  and  thegentlcnefs 
of  their  charadter,  by  fecuring  them  from  the  danger 
of  being  conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nature  has  furrounded 
them  with  water  ;  and  they  need  only  open  the  fluiccs 
of  their  rivers  to  overflow  the  whole  country.  The 
armies  fent  to  fubdue  them  have  fo  frequently  been 
drowned,  that  the  i)!a!i  of  in  (laving  them  has  been  laid 
afide  ;  and  the  proje<5lors  of  it  have  thought  proper  to 
content  themfelves  with  an  appearance  of  fubmifiion. 
I  i  2  Liberty 
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IlfTcxtile       Liberty  and  property    are    facrcd    in    BifTenpour.  ihis  piirpofe  :  or  it  is  polTiblc  tliat  tlicy  who  have  pre-    2iftna«, 

^.11  B-obbery,  cither  public  or  private,  is  never  heard  of.  tended  10  prepare  it:  have  been  ignorant  of  the  proper         'i 

,__£^j[^  As  foon  as  any  ftranger  enters  the  territory,  becomes  means;  there  not   being  any  recipe  or  diredions  in  l^ithynji. 

under  the  protevftion  of  the  laws,  which  provide   for  books  that  treat  of  thefe  matters,  from  whence  they  '       "^"^ 

his  feccrity.     He  is  fiirnilhed  with  guides  at  free  coft,  could  learn  the  proper  procefs. 


who  condaft  him  from  place  to  place,  and  are  anfwer- 
able  for  his  perfon  and  efFefts.  When  he  changes  his 
condaclors,  the  new  ones  deliver  to  thofe  they  relieve 
an  atteftation  of  their  conduft,  which  is  regiflercd  and 
afterv/ards  fent  to  the  Raja.  All  the  time  he  remains 
in  the  country  he  is  maintained  and  conveyed  witli  his 
merchandii'e  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  unlefs  he 
defires  leave  to  ftay  longer  than  three  days  in  the  fame 
place.'  In  that  cafe  he  is  obliged  to  defray  his  own 
expences  ;  unlefs  he  is  detained  by  any  diforder,  or  o- 
ther  unavoidable  accident.  This  beneficence  to  flran- 
gers  is  the  confequenceof  the  warmth  with  which  the 
citizens  enter  into  each  others  interefls.  They  are  fo 
far  from  being  guilty  of  an  injury  to  each  other,  that 
whoever  finds  a  purfe,  or  other  thing  of  value,  hangs 
it  upon  the  firft  tree  he  meets  with,  and  informs  the 
nearcft  guard,  who  give  notice  of  it  to  the  public  by 
beat  of  drutn.  Thefe  maxims  of  probity  are  fo  ge- 
nerally received,  that  they  direift  even  the  operations 
of  government.  Out  of  about  g50,occl.  on  an  ave~ 
rage  it  annually  receives,  without  any  injury  to  agri- 
culture or  trade,  what  is  not  wanted  to  fupply  the  un- 
avoidable expences  of  the  ftate,  is  laid  out  in  improve- 
ments. The  Raja  is  enabled  to  engage  in  ihele  hu- 
mane employments,  as  he  pays  the  Moguls  only  what 
tribute  and  at  what  times  he  thinks  proper. 

BISSEXTILE,    in  chronology,    a  year   confifling 
of  366  days,  being  the  fame  with  our  leap-year.     See  . 
Cj!  ronolog  y. 

BISTI,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin  of  Ptrfia  :  Some 
fay  that  it  is  among  tlie  current  filver  coins  of  Perfia, 
and  v/ortli  only  a  little  above  three  farthings  of  out 
money;  oihers  fpeak  of  it  again  as  a  money  of  ac- 
count. 

BISTONIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  of  Thrace  near 
Abdera,  on  which  dwelt  the  Biftones;  hence  Biftonius 
Tyratnius  is  l>y  Lucan  ufed  to  denote  Diumedes  king 
of  Thrace,  who  fed  his  horfes  with  human  tlelli;  and 
Biflonins  turbo,  a  wiud  blowing  from  Thrace. 

BISTORT,  or  Knotgrass,  in  botany,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  polygonum.     See  Polygonum. 

BISTOURY,  in  furgery,  an  inftrumcnt  for  making 
incifions  ;  of  wiiich  there  are  different  kinds,  fome  be- 
ing of  the  form  of  a  lancet,  others  flraight  and  fixed 
in  the  handle  like  a  knife,  and  others  crooked  with  the 
Iharp  edge  on  the  infide. 

BISTRE,  among  painters  fignifics  the  burnt  oil  ex- 
iradted  from  the  foot  of  wood. 

It  is  of  a  brown  tranfparent  colour,  having  much 
the  fame  effeft  in  water-painting,  where  alone  it  is 
ufed  as  a  brown  pink  in  oil.  Though  this  colour  is 
extremely  ferviceable  in  v/ater-co!ours,  and  much  va- 
lued by  thofe  v/ho  know  and  can  procure  it;  yet  it  is 
not  in  general  ufe,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  not 
being  eafily  procured  of  a  perfect  kind  ;  hardly  any  of 
it  being  good,  except  that  imported  from  France. 
Perhaps  the  principal  rcafon  for  this  is,  that  dr}'  beech- 
wood  affords  the  belt  foot  for  making  it ;  and  it  is  not 
always eafy  to  procure  fuch  without  mixture  of  the  foot 
green  wood  or  other  combuftibles  that  deprave  it  for 


Biftre  may,  however,  be  prepared  with  great  eafe 
in  the  following  manner. — Take  any  quantity  of  foot 
of  dry  wood,  but  let  it  be  of  beech  wherever  that  can 
be  procRred.  Put  it  into  water  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon;  and  boil  them  half  an  hour: 
then  after  the  fluid  hasftood  fome  little  time  to  fettle, 
but  while  yet  hot,  pour  ofl:~  the  clearer  part  from  the 
earthy  fediment  at  the  bottom;  and  if  on  llandini>^ 
longer  it  forms  another  earthy  fediment,  repeat  the 
fame  method,  but  this  llionld  be  done  only  while  the 
fluid  remains  hot;  evaporate  then  the  fluid  to  drynefs; 
and  what  remains  will  be  good  bitlre,  if  the  foot  was 
of  a  proper  kind. — The  goodnefs  of  biflre  may  be  per- 
ceived by  its  warm  deep  brown  colour,  and  tranfpa- 
rency  when  moiftened  with  water. 

BISTRICZ,  a  handfome  flrong  town  of  Tranfilva- 
nia,  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Lon. 
2j.  3.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

BIT,  or  BiTT,  an  effential  part  of  a  bridle.  Its 
kinds  are  various,  i.  The  mufro!,  fiiafile,  or  water- 
ing-bit 2.  The  canon  mouth  jointed  in  the  middle. 
3.  The  canon  vvith  a  fafi  mouth,  all  of  a  piece,  only 
kneed  in  tlie  middle,  to  form  a  liberty  or  fpace  for  the 
tongue;  fit  for  horfes  too  feufible,  or  ticklidi,  and 
liable  to  be  continually  bearing  on  the  hand.  4.  The 
canon-mouih,  with  the  liberty  in  form  like  a  pigeon's 
neck  ;  proper  where  a  horle  has  too  large  a  tongue. 
5.  The  canon  with  a  port  mouth,  with  an  upfet  or 
m.ounting  liberty;  where  a  horfe  has  a  good  mouthy 
but  large  tongue.  6.  The  fcaich-mouth,  v/iih  an  np- 
fet;  ruder  but  more  fccure  than  a  canon  mouth. 
7.  The  canon  mouth  with  a  liberty;  proper  for  a 
horfe  with  a  large  tongue  and  round  bars.  8.  The 
mallicadour,  or  flavering  bit,  &c.  The  feveral  parts 
of  a  fnaffle  or  curb-bit,  are  the  mouth  piece,  the 
checks  and  eyes,  guard  of  the  cheeks,  Jiead  of  the 
cheeks,  the  port,  the  welts,  the  campanel  or  curb  and 
hook,  the  bolles,  the  bollters  and  rabbets,  the  water- 
chains,  the  fide-bolts  and  rings,  kirbles  of  the  bit  or 
curb,  trench,  top-roll,  flap  and  jieve. 

Bit,  or  Bitts,  in  Iliip-building  the  name  of  two 
great  timbers,  ufually  placed  abaft  the  manger,  in  the 
fliip's  lobf,  through  which  the  crofs-piece  goes:  The 
ufe  of  it  is  to  belay  the  cable  thereto,  while  the  iliip  is 
at  anchor. 

Bit  is  alfo  ufed  in  commerce  for  a  piece  of  coir, 
current  in  Jamaica,  and  valued  at  feven  pence  halfpenny 
flerling. 

BITBURGH,  a  tov;n  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  E.  Long.  6.  43.  N.  Lat.  50.  o^. 

BITCH,  the  female  of  the  dog  kind.    SeeCANis. 

BITCHE,  a  town  of  Lorrain,  capital  of  a  terri- 
tory of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  near  the  river  Swolbe.  E.  Long.  7.  44.. 
N.  Lat.  49.  5. 

BITETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  in  the  Terra  di  Barri.  E.  Long.  16.  56.. 
N.  Lat.  41.8. 

BITHYNIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  Mjfia,  Mygdouia,  Babrykia, 
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Mar'mnJjnia,  and  B'lthyi.la.  It  was  boiincled  011  the 
weR  by  the  Bofphorus  Tliracias  anJ  part  of  tlie  Pro- 
poniis,  on  the  foutii  by  the  river  Rhyiidacus  and  mount 
Olynipas,  on  the  north  by  the  Eiixinc  fea,  and  on 
the  call  by  the  river  Parthcnius.  The  chief  cities  were 
Mjrlea,  Nicoviedia,  Ch ale: don,  HiracU-a,  and  Priifa, 
— As  to  its  hiftory,  wc  find  nothing  of  raomciu  re- 
corded ;  except  the  famous  conduift  of  PriilTias,  one  of 
its  kings  in  delivering  up  to  the  Romans  Hannibal, 
the  great  Carthaginian  general,  who  rlcd  10  him  for 
protection.  His  great  grandfon  Nicomcdes  IV.  be- 
queathed the  kingdom  to  the  llomans.  From  them 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  Hill  remains 
fubieifl,  but  has  no  modern  name. 

BITONTO,  an  cpifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Terra  di  Bari.  It  is  fcated  in 
a  plain  eight  miles  fo'.uh  of  the  gnlph  of  Venice,  in 
E.  Long.  16.  52.  N.  Lat.  41.  13. 

BITTACLE.     See  Binacle. 

BITTER,  an  epithet  given  to  all  bodies  of  an  op- 
pofitc  taftc  to  Avectnefs.  For  the  medical  virtues  of 
bitters,  fee  Materi.\  Medica. 

Bitters,  a  fca-tcrm,  fignifying  any  turn  of  the  ca- 
ble about  the  bits,  fo  as  that  the  cable  may  be  let  out 
by  little  and  little.  And  when  a  fliip  is  flopped  by  a 
cable,  Qie  is  faid  to  In  brought  tip  by  a  bitter.  Alfo  that 
end  of  the  cable  which  is  wound  about  the  bits  is  cal- 
led ths  bitter  end  ofth;  cable. 

BtTTEX-Apple,  in  botany.     See  Colcynthis. 

BnrER-Salt.     See  EpsoM-Sult, 

BiTTeR-S-iVeet,  in  botany.     See  Solanu.v. 

BITTERN,  in  ornithology.     See  Ardea. 

Bittern, in  the  falt-works,  the  brine  remaining  af- 
ter the  fait  is  concreted  :  this  they  ladle  off,  that  the 
fait  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pan,  and  afterwards  put 
in  again  ;  when,  being  farther  boiled,  it  yields  more 
fait.     See  Salt. 

BITUMENS,  in  natural  hiflory,  are  oily  matters, 
of  a  ftrongfmell,  and  of  different  confiftencics,  which 
are  found  in  many  places  within  the  earth.  Sec 
C  H  E  M I  ST  R  y -Index. 

BITUMEN  JCDAICU.M,  Sec  Asphaltum. 

BITUREX,  BiTURiGES;^or  5/7.vr/'c.£-,  afterwards 
corrupted  to  Bourgcs  ;  the  name  of  ylvaricum,  from 
ihc  cuftom  of  the  lower  age  of  calling  towns  from  the 
names  of  the  people.     See  Avaricum. 

BITURIGES  (Cxfar)  ;  Bituriges  Cubi  (Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy)  :  a  people  in  that  part  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tica  afterwards  affigned  to  Aquitania.  Now  called 
Berry. 

BrrvRiCES  F/i5//ci  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Aquitain. 

BIVALVES,  a  term  fometimes  ufcd  for  fuch  (hells 
as  confift  of  two  pieces. — It  is  alfo  an  appellation  given 
by  botanifts  to  fuch  pods  or  capfulcs  as  confill  of  two 
Talvcs  inclofiiig  the  feeds. 

BIVENTER,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  dignjlric,  or 
noo-keUied,  a  mnfcle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Sec  Anato- 
my, Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

BIUMBRES,  in  geography,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  by  reafon,  at 
two  different  feafons  of  the  year,  their  (hadows  are 
projefted  two  different  ways.  The  biumbres  arc  the 
fame  with  thofe  otherwifc  denominated  amphifcii. 

JBIXA;  die  Roucou  or  Aniotlo-Tree :  A  genus  of 
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the  Monogynia  order,  belonging  to  t!ie  polyandti ;  chil's  JSiwi 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  naiural  method  ranking  under  the  II 
37th  order,  CrJui:tK]jir.c.  The  corolla  is  tcn-pctakd  ;  ^  J-'la^k- 
the  calax  quinquedcnted  ;  the  capfule  hifpcd  and  bivalv- 
cd.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpccics  known,  viz. 
the  orellana,  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  Amcricu 
This  rifts  wish  an  upright  1km  to  the  lieight  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches  at  the  top 
forming  a  regular  head,  garnilhed  viiih  heart-fhaped 
leaves  ending  in  a  point,  and  having  long  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  peach  colour,  ha- 
ving large  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  bridly  ftami- 
na  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  centre.  After  the  flower 
is  pafl,  the  germen  becomes  a  hcart-fliaped,  or  rathtr 
a  mitre-ihaped,  veflcl,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
brifllcs  opening  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  an- 
gular feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are  covered  with  a  red  waxen 
pulp  or  pellicle,  from  which  the  colour  called  Anot- 
TA  is  prepared,  according  to  the  procefs  defcribed  un- 
der that  article.  Thefe  plants,  in  the  countries  whers 
they  grow,  thrive  bell  in  a  cool  rich  foil,  and  flioo: 
moil  luxuriantly  near  fprings  and  rivulets.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds.  Thefe,  in  England,  arc 
to  be  {own  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  tanner's  bark  :  the  plants  mufl;  afterwards 
be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  always  kept  in  the 
flove. 

BIZARRE,  denoting  capricious,  &c.  a  term  ufed 
among  florills,  for  a  particular  kind  of  carnation,  which 
lias  its  flowers  flriped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four 
colours. 

BIZARRO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a  fanciful 
kind  of  compofition,  fometimes  faft,  flow,  foft,  flrong, 
&c.  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  conipofer. 

BIZOCAI,  or  Bi SOCHI,  in  church-hiflory,  certain 
heretical  monks,  faid  to  have  afliimed  the  religious  ha- 
bit contrary  to  the  canons,  rejefted  the  facraments, and 
maintained  other  errors. 

BLACK,  a  well  known  colour,  fuppofed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  abfence  of  light,  moll  of  the  rays  falling 
upon  black  fubflances  being  not  reflected  but  abforbed 
by  them.  Concerning  the  peculiar  flrudtnre  of  fucii 
bodies  as  fits  them  for  appearing  of  this  or  that  parti- 
cular colour,  fee  the  article  Colour. 

Concerning  black  colours  in  general,  we  have  the 
following  remarks  by  Dr  Lewis. 

"  I.  Of  black,  as  of  other  colours,  there  are  many  p^,; -j.^^ 
fliades  or  varieties  ;  different  bodies,  truly  and  Amply  Commerce 
black,  or  which  have  no  fenfiblc  admixture  of  any  of  0/  Arts, 
the  refl  of  the  colours,  as  black  velvet,  fine  black  cloth,  ?•  i^l- 
the  feathers  of  the  raven,  &c.  appearing,  when  placed 
together,  of  teints  very  fcnfibly  different. 

"  3.  One  and  the  fame  body  alfo  affumes  different 
degrees  of  blacknefs,  according  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  fenfible  part  of  its  furface  ;  and  in  this  rcfpcfl, 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  other  colour  which  is  fo 
much  affciled  by  an  apparent  mechanifm.  Thus  black 
velvet,  when  the  pile  is  raifed,  appears  intenfely  black, 
much  more  fo  than  the  fiik  it  was  made  from ;  but  on 
prefling  the  pile  fmooth,  it  looks  pale,  and  in  certain 
pofitions  Ihows  fomewhat  even  of  a  whitilh  caft. 

"  3.  This  obfervation  is  agreeable  to  the  phyfical 
theory,  which  afcribcs  the  blacknefs  of  bodies  to  the 
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Black,  luminous  rays,  that  fall  upon  them,  being  in  great 
— " ■  part  abforbed  or  flifled  in  their  pores.  When  the  fur- 
face  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  loofe  filaments,  or 
fmall  points,  with  the  extremities  turned  towards  the 
eye,  much  of  the  light  is  ftified  in  the  interflices  be- 
tween them,  and  the  body  appears  dark:  when  the  fi- 
laments are  preffed  clofe,  or  the  furface  fnioothed  and 
polifhed,  more  of  the  light  is  rellccled  from  it,  and  the 
intenfity  of  the  blacknefs  is  diminiflied  5  though  the 
beauty  may  be  improved  by  the  gloilinefs  which  refults 
from  the  fmoothing. 

"  4.  There  is  one  cafe,  however,  in  wliich  a  high 
polifli  may,  on  the  fame  principle,  produce  blacknefs, 
in  bodies  otherwife  even  white.  We  find  that  fpecula 
of  white  metal,  or  of  quickfilvered  glafs,  which  refledt 
the  rays  of  light  to  one  point  or  in  one  diredion,  look 
always  dark,  unlefs  when  the  eye  is  dircdhly  oppofed 
to  the  reflected  rays. 

"  S-  As  the  abforption  of  the  luminous  rays,  except 
in  the  cafe  jufl  mentioned,  makes  the  phyfical  caufe  of 
blacknefs  ;  it  is  concluded  that  black  bodies  receive 
heat  more  freely  than  others.  Black  marble  or  tiles, 
cxpofed  to  the  fun,  become  fenfibly  hotter  than  white 
ones.  Black  paper  is  kindled  by  a  burning  glafs  much 
fooner  than  white,  and  the  difference  is  flrongly  marked  : 
a  burning-glafs,  too  weak  to  have  any  vifibie  etFeftatall 
upon  white  paper,  fliall  readily  kindle  the  fame  paper 
rubbed  over  with  ink.  Hence  bbck  clothes  when  wet- 
ted, are  faid  to  dry  faller;  black  habits,  and  rooms 
hung  with  black,  to  be  warmer  ;  black  mould  to  be  a 
hotter  foil  for  vegetables  ;  and  garden  walls,  painted 
black,  to  anfwer  better  for  the  ripening  of  wall-fruit 
than  thofe  of  lighter  colours. 

"  6.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  affirmed  that  the  like 
differences  obtain  in  the  imprefiions  made  by  common 
fire.  Black  paper,  held  to  the  fire,  does  not  feem  to 
be  afFefled  fooner,  or  in  a  greater  degree,  than  fuch  as 
is  white.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the 
combuftibility  of  the  paper  may  be  increafed,  by  im- 
pregnating it  with  fubftances  of  themfclves  not  com- 
bufiible,  and  which  give  no  colour  to  it.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  f)vipatheUc  inks,  as  they  are 
called,  made  of  a  ftrong  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  in 
water,  which,  though  culourlefs  when  written  with  on 
paper,  becomes  very  legible  on  cxpofmg  the  paper  to 
the  fire  ;  that  is,  it  occafions  the  parts  moiflened  with 
it  to  fcorch  or  burn,  before  the  reft  of  the  paper  is 
hurt,  to  a  brown  or  black.  All  the  falts  I  have  tried 
produced  this  efFcift  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  ni- 
tre, ahm,  tartar,  very  weakly  ;  fea-falt  more  ftrong- 
3y  ;  fixed  alkaline  falts  ftill  more  fo;  fal  ammoniac  the 
inofl;  ftrongly  of  all.  Metallic  folutions,  made  in  acids, 
and  diluted  fo  as  not  to  corrode  the  paper,  acted  in  the 
fame  manner. 

"  7.  BefiJes  the  fimple  blacks,  there  are  a  multi- 
ladc  of  compound  ones,  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  other 
colours.  Thus  the  painters  have  blue-blacks,  brown- 
blacks,  &c.  whicli  may  be  made  by  mixing  pigments 
of  the  refpecbive  colours  with  fimple  black  ones,  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  according  to  the  fliade  required. 
The  dyers  alfo  have  different  blacks,  and  often  darken 
other  colours  by  flightly  pafllng  them  through  the 
black  dying:  liquor  ;  but  the  term  brown-ilack  is  in 
this  bufinefs  unknown,  brown  and  black  being  here 
Iseked  upon  as  oppofue  to  one  another.     In  efFeiS, 


the  colour  called   brciun-black  is  no  other  than  that     Ehck. 
which  ill-died  black  clothes  change  to  in  wearing  :  no  "■ — '" — 
wonder  then  that  it  is  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  dyers  colours. 

"  8.  The  true  or  fimple  blacks,  mixed  with  white, 
form  different  fliades  of  grey,  lighter  or  darker  accord- 
ing as  the  white  or  black  ingredients  prevail  in  the 
mixt.  The  black  pigments,  fpread  thin  upon  a  white 
ground,  have  a  like  effect. 

"  9.  Hence  the  painter,  with  one  tme  black  pig- 
ment, can  produce  on  white  paper,  or  on  other  white 
bodies,  all  the  fhadcs  of  grey  and  black,  from  the 
flighteft  difcoloration  of  the  paper  up  to  a  full  black  : 
and  the  dyer  produces  the  fame  effect  on  white  wool, 
filk,  or  cloth,  by  continuing  the  fubjecls  for  a  fliorter 
or  longer  time  in  the  black  bath,  or  making  the  bath, 
itfelf  weaker  or  ftronger, 

"  10.  Hence  alfo  the  dilution  of  black  pigments 
with  white,  or  the  fpreading  of  them  thin  upon  a  white 
ground,  affords  a  ready  method  of  judging  of  the  qua- 
lity or  fpecies  of  tlie  colour  ;  which  if  it  be  a  true 
black,  will  in  this  diluted  Hate  look  of  a  pure  or  fimple 
grey  ;  lut  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  any  other  colour,  that 
colour  will  now  betray  itfelf. 

"11.  All  the  colours  in  a  very  deep  or  concentra- 
ted ftate  approach  10  blacknefs.  Thus  the  red  liquor 
prepared  by  boiling  or  infuling  madder-root  in  water, 
and  the  yellow  decoiftion  or  infufion  of  liquorice-roor, 
evaporated  in  a  gentle  heat  til!  they  become  thick,  look 
of  a  dark  black  colour,  or  of  a  colour  approaching  to 
blacknefs  ;  and  thefe  thick  malTes,  drawn  out  into  llen- 
der  firings,  or  diluted  with  water  or  rubbed  on  paper, 
exhibit  again  the  red  and  yellow  colours,  which  the  li- 
quors had  at  firft.  Nature  affords  many  black  objedts, 
whofe  blacknefs  depends  upon  the  fame  principle,  being 
truly  a  concentration  of  feme  of  the  other  colours. 
Thus  in  black-berries,  currants,  elderberries,  S:c.  what 
feems  to  be  black  is  no  other  than  an  opaque  deep  red  : 
their  juice  appears  black  when  its  furface  islooked  down 
upon  in  an  opaque  veffel,  but  red  when  diluted  or  fpread 
thin.  The  black  flint,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  ifland  of 
Afcenfion,  held  in  thin  pieces  baween  the  eye  and  the 
light,  appears  greenith  ;.  and  one  of  the  deep  black 
flones  called  black  agate,  viewed  in  the  fame  manner, 
difcovers  its  true  colour  to  be  a  deep  red." 

The  moft  remarkable  black  colours  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  are.  Black  Chalk,  Pit-CoAL,  Black  Sands, 
and  Black  Lead  (fee  thcfe  articles). — The  only  native 
vegetable  black  is  the  juice  of  the  anacardium  orientale, 
which  poffibly  may  be  the  tree  that  produces  the  ex- 
cellent black  varnifl)  of  China  and  Japan  (fee  Var- 
nish).— The  juices  of  moft  aftringent  vegetables  pro- 
duce a  black  with  iron,  and  for  this  purpofe  fomc  of 
them  are  ufed  in  dyeing  and  callico-printing  (fee  the 
article  Dyeing). — There  are  alfo  a  number  of  black 
colours  artificially  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  painters  fucji 
as  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  German-black,  &c.  for  an 
account  of  the  preparation  and  qualities  of  which,  fee 
the  article  Colour- I\laki/ig. 

Black- Acl ;  the  ftaiute  of  9  Geo.  I  c.  22.  is  com- 
monly called  the  T/altkavi  black  aO,  becaufe  it  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  devaftations  committed  near  Waltham 
in  Ellex,  by  perfonsin  difguife,  or  with  their  faces  black- 
ed. By  this  Itatute  it  is  enafted,  thai  perfons  hunting 
armed  and  difguifed,  and  killing  or  flcaling  deer,  or 
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Bl»tk.  robbing  warrens,  or  Acaling  fifh  oot  of  any  river,  &c. 
or  any  perfons  unlawfully  hunting  in  his  majcfty's  fo- 
rces, &c.  or  breaking  down  the  head  of  any  fifli-pond, 
or  killing  &c.  of  cattle,  or  cutting  down  trees,  or  fet- 
ting  fire  to  houfe,  barn,  or  wood,  or  lliooting  at  any 
pcrlbn,  or  fending  letters  either  anonymous  or  figncd 
with  a  fictitious  name  demanding  money,  &c.  or  ref- 
caing  fuch  offenders,  are  guilty  ot  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy.  This  itt  is  made  perpetual  by  31 
Geo.  II.  c.  42. 

Buck-Bird,  in  oTtnihology.     See  Turdus. 

BhACK-Book  of  tki  Exchequer.     See  Excheq_UER. 

BucK-Books,  a  name  given  to  thofc  which  treat  of 
necromancy,  or,  as  feme  call  it,  iicgromancy.  The 
black-book  of  the  Englilh  nionaftcries  was  a  detail  of 
the  fcandalous  enormities  pradifed  in  religious  houfes, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  vifitors  under  king  Hen.  VIII. 
to  blacken,  and  thus  haften  their  dilfohitiou. 

BLACK-Cap,  in  orinthology.     Sec  Motacilla. 

BhACK-Cock.     See  Tetrao. 

BLACK-Eaglc.     Sec  Falco. 

Black  Eu7iuchs,  in  the  cnftoms  of  eaftern  nations, 
are  Eihiopeans  caftrated,  to  whom  their  princes  com- 
monly commit  the  care  of  their  women.  See  Eunuch, 

BLACK-FonJf,  a  foreft  of  Germany,  in  Suabia,  run- 
ning from  north  to  fouth  between  Ortnau,  Brifgaw, 
pare  of  the  duchy  of  Wirtembcrg,  the  principality  of 
Fuftemburg  towards  the  fourcc  of  the  Danube,  as  far 
as  the  Rhine  above  Bafil.  It  is  part  of  the  ancient 
Hyrcanian  fore  ft. 

BLACK-Friars,  a  name  given  to  the  dominican  order  ; 
called  i.\h pndicants  and  pnachhig friars;  in  France, 
jacobins. 

BcACK-Jack,  or  Blend,  is  a  mineral  called  alfoy^^ 
galena,  biinde,  &c.     See  Blinde. 

BtiCK-Land,  in  agriculture,  a  term  by  wliich  the 
hufbandmen  denote  a  particular  fort  ot  clayey  foil, 
which,  however,  they  know  more  by  its  other  proper- 
tics  than  by  its  colour,  which  is  rarely  any  thing  like 
a  true  black,  and  often  but  a  pale  grey.  This,  how- 
ever pale  when  dry,  always  blackens  by  meansof  rains, 
and  when  ploughed  up  at  thcfe  fcafons  it  llicks  to  the 
plonghfliarcs,  and  the  more  it  is  wrought  the  muddier 
and  duflcier  coloured  it  appears.  This  fort  of  foil  al- 
ways contains  a  large  quantity  of  fand,  and  ufualiy  a 
great  number  of  finall  white  (tones. 

BhiCK.-Liad  (F lumbago).     See  Black-LEAD. 

Black  Leather,  is  that  which  has  palled  the  curriers 
hands,  where,  from  the  rolFet  as  it  was  left  by  the  tan- 
ners, it  is  become  black,  by  having  been  fcored  and 
rubbed  three  times  on  the  grain-lidc  with  copperas- 
water.     Sec  Leather. 

BLACK-Legj,  a  name  given  in  Leiceflcrfhire  toadif- 
eafe  treq'^ent  arr.ong  calves  and  Ihecp.  It  is  a  kind  of 
jelly  which  feiilcs  in  their  legs,  and  often  in  the  neck, 
between  tlic  Ikin  and  rielh. 

BLACK-Mait,  a  certain  rate  of  money,  corn,  cattle, 
or  other  muter,  anciently  paid  by  ibc  inhabitants  of 
towns  in  Wcftmordand,  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Durhr.m,  to  divers  perfons  inhabiting  on  or 
near  the  borders,  being  men  of  name,  and  allied  with 
others  in  thofc  parts,  known  to  be  great  robbers  and 
fjKiil-iakers  ;  in  nr^ler  to  be  by  iheni  treed  and  protcdt- 
ed  from  any  pillage.  Prohibited  by  43  El.  c.  13. 
The  origin  of  this  word  is  much  comtllcd,  yet  there 


is  ground  to  hold  the  word  black  to  be  here  a  corruption     Black, 
of  blank  or  white,  and  confequcntly   to  fignifyarent    Blackall. 
paid  in  a  fmall  copper  coin  called   blanks.     This  may  '       * 
receive  fome  light  from  a  phrafe  ftill  ufed  in  Picardy, 
where  fpeaking  of  a  pcrfon  who  has  not  a  fingle  half- 
penny, they  fay,  //  /;'  a  pas  une  blanque  maille, 

BLACK-Mcnks,  a  denomination  given  to  the  Benc- 
didines,  called  in  Latin  nigri  monachi,  or  nigra  tnona- 
chi  ;  fometimes  ordo  ntgrnrum,  "  the  order  of  blacks." 

BLACK-Oats.     See  Oats. 

BLACK-Procefion,  in  cccleliaftical  writers,  thatwhich 
is  made  in  black  habits,  and  with  black  enfigns  and 
ornaments."  See  Procession.  Anciently  at  Malta 
there  was  a  black- proce/lion  every  Friday,  where  the 
whole  clergy  walked  with  their  faces  covered  with  a 
black  veil. 

BLACK-Rents,  the  fame  with  black-mail,  fuppofed 
to  be  rents  formerly  paid  in  provifions  and  flelh,  not 
in  fpecie. 

Black- Rod.     See  Rod. 

Black-Row  Grains,  a  fpecies  of  iron-ftone,  or  ore 
found  in  the  mines  about  Dudley  in  Staffordfliire. 

BLACK-Sea.     See  EuxiS'E-Sea. 

BLACK-Sheep,  in  the  Oriental  hiftory,  theenlignor 
ftandard  of  a  race  of  Turkmans  fettled  in  Armenia  and 
Mefopotamia  ;  hence   called   the  djnajly  of  the  black* 
Jheep. 

BLACK-Stones  and  Gems,  according  to  Dr  Wood- 
ward, owe  their  colour  to  a  mixture  of  tin  in  their 
compolition. 

BLACK-Strakes,  a  range  of  planks  immediately  above 
the  wales  in  a  ihip's  fide.  They  are  always  covered  with, 
a  mixture  of  tar  and  lamp-black. 

BLACK-Tin,  in  mineralogy,  a  denomination  given  ix> 
to  the  lin-ore  when  drefftd,  llamped  and  waflied  ready 
for  the  blowing  honfe,  or  to  be  melted  inco  metal,  Ic 
is  prepared  into  this  ftate  by  means  of  beating  and 
walhing  ;  and  when  it  has  palFed  through  fcveral  bud- 
dies or  wafning  troughs,  it  is  taken  up  in  form  of  a 
black  powder,  like  fine  fand,  called  bUuk-Un. 

BLACK-IVadd,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  ore  of  man- 
gancfe,  remarkable  for  its  property  of  taking  fire  when 
mixed  with  linfeed  oil  in  a  certain  proportion.  It  is 
found  in  Derbylhire,  and  is  ufed  as  a  drying  ingredi- 
ent in  paints  ;  for  when  ground  with  a  large  quantity 
of  oily  matter,  it  lofcs  the  property  abovementioned. 
See  Manganese. 

BLACK-lVater,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Ireland; 
one  of  which  runs  through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Waterford,  and  falls  in  Youghal  Bay  ;  and  the  other, 
after  watering  the  county  of  Armagh,  falls  into  Lough- 
Neah. 

BtACK-Whytlof,  in  old  writers,  bread  of  a  middle 
fincnefs  betwixt  wliite  and  brown,  called  in  fome 
parts  ravel-bread.  In  religious  houfes,  it  was  the 
bread  made  for  ordinary  gutlls,  and  diftinguilhcd  from 
their  houfchold  loaf,  ox  pants  conventualis,  which  was 
pure  manchet,  or  white  bread. 

BLACK-lVork,  iron  wrought  by  the  blackfmith  ;  thus 
called  by  way  of  oppolition  to  that  wrought  by  whitc- 
fmiths. 

BLACKALL  (Dr  Offspring),  bifhop  of  Exeter 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  a: 
London  1654,  and  educated  at  Catharine-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge.    For  two  years  he  refufed  to  take  the  oath  of 
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Klackbanlc  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Qiieen  Mary,  but  at 
II.  laft  fiihmitted  td  the  government,  though  he  feenied  to 
Blacking:,  condemn  the  revoluiion,  and  all  that  had  tjecn  done 
purfuant  to  i;.  Pie  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  had 
inncli  primiiive  limplicity  and  integrity,  and  a  conftant 
evennefs  of  mind.  In  ft  fermon  before  the  houfe  of 
commons,  Jan.  30th  1699,  he  animadverted  on  To- 
land's  aliertion  in  his  life  of  Milton,  that  Charles  I. 
was  not  the  writer  of  the  Icoti  Bajilike,  and  for  fonie 
infmuations  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  which  produced  a  controverfy  between  him  and 
that  author.  In  1700,  he  preached  a  courfe  of  fer- 
mons  in  St  Paul's  at  Boyle's  lei5ture,  which  were  af- 
terwards publillied  ;  and  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Ex- 
eter in  1707.  He  died  at  Exeter  in  1716,  and  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  there. 

BLACKBANK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh  and  province  of  Ulfter,  feated  in  W.  Long.6. 
SS.  N.  Lat.  54.  12. 

BLACKBERRY,  in  botany.     See  Rub  us. 

BLACKBURN,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England, 
feated  near  the  river  Derwcnt.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  brook  Blackwater  which  runs  thro'  it.  W.  Long. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BLACKING  is  fsmetimes  ufed  fora  faftitiousblack, 
:is  lamp-black,  flioe-black,  &c.  A  mixture  of  ivory  or 
lamp-black  with  lintfeed-oil  makes  the  common  oil- 
blacking.  For  a  fiiining  blacking,  fmall  beer  or  wa- 
ter is  ufed  inflead  of  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  the  ivory-black,  witli  the  addi- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  and  as  much  gum 
arable.  The  white  of  an  egg  fubltituted  for  the  gum 
makes  the  black  more  lliining;  but  is  fuppofed  to  hurt 
the  leather,  and  make  it  apt  to  crack. 

BLACKMORE  (Sir  Richard),  aphyfician,  and  vo- 
luminous writer  of  theological,  poetical,  and  phyfi- 
cal  works.  Having  declared  himfelfearl'y  in  favour 
of  the  Revolution,  King  William,  in  1697,  chofe  him 
cne  of  his  phyllcians  in  ordinary,  and  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him.  On  Queen  Anne's  ac- 
ceffion,  Sir  Richard  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  her 
yhyficians,  and  continued  fo  for  fome  time.  Dryden 
and  Pope  treated  the  poetical  performances  of  Black- 
more  with  great  contempt ;  and  in  a  note  to  the  men- 
tion made  of  him  in  the  Dunciad,  we  are  informed  that 
his  "  indefatigable  mufe  produced  no  lefs  than  fix 
epic  poems:  Prince  and  King  Arthur,  20  books;  Eli- 
za, 10;  Alfred,  12;  The  Redeemer,  i\y^;  befide  Joi^, 
in  folio  ;  the  whole  book  of  Pfahns ;  the  Creation, 
feven  books ;  Nature  of  Man,  three  books  ;  and  many 
more."  But  notwiihitanding  Blackmore  was  much 
ridiculed  by  the  wits,  he  is  not  without  merit:  and 
Addifon  has,  in  the  Spectator,  bellowed  fome  liberal 
commendations  on  his  poem  on  the  Creation.  It  mull 
be  mentioned  too  in  honour  of  Sir  Richard,  that  he 
v/as  a  chade  writer,  and  a  warm  advocate  for  virtue, 
at  a  time  whenanalmofl  nniverfal  degeneracy  prevailed. 
He  had  been  very  free  in  his  cenfures  on  the  libertine 
writers  of  his  age  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  fome  liberty  he 
had  taken  of  this  kind,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the  re- 
fentment  of  Mr  Dryden.  He  had  likewife  given  of- 
fence to  Mr  Pope  ;  for  having  been  informed  by  Mr 
Curl  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  traveflie  on  the  firfl 
Pfalm,  he  took  occafion  to  reprehend  him  for  it  in  his 
Eflay  on  Polite  Learning.  Befidcs  what  are  above  men- 
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lioned,  Sir  R.ichard  wrote  fome  theological  tra(!ls,  and  Blackiieft 
feveral  treatifes  on  the  plague,  fmall-pcx,  confumptions,         U 
the  fplecn,  gout,  dropfy,  &c.   and  many  other  poetical  Blackflone. 
pieces.     He  died  Oftober  9.  1729. 

BLACKNESS,  the  quality  of  a  black  body  ;  or  a 
colour  ariling  from  fuch  a  texture  and  fituation  of  the 
fuperficial  parts  of  the  body  as  does  as  it  were  deaden, 
or  rather  abforb,  the  light  falling  on  it,  without  re- 
flefling  any,  or  wtry  little  of  it,  to  the  eye. — In  which 
fenfe,  blacknefs  Hands  direftly  oppofed  to  ivkitenefs  ; 
which  confifts  in  fuch  a  texture  of  parts  as  indifferently 
reflects  all  the  rays  thrown  upon  it,  of  what  colour  fo- 
cver  they  be. 

Defcartes,  fays  Dr  Priefliy,  though  mi/laken  witk 
refpedt  to  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  yet  diflin- 
guilhes  juftly  between  black  and  white  ;  obferving,  that 
black  fuffocates  and  extinguilhes  the  light  that  falls 
uponit,  but  white  refleifls  them.     See  Black. 

BLACKS,  in  phyfiology.     See  Negroes. 

Blacks  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  aflbciation  of 
diforderly  and  ill-defigned  perfons,  formerly  herding 
chiefly  about  Waltham  in  EfTex,  who  deftroyed  deer, 
robbed  filh-ponds,  ruined  timber,  &c.  See  Black- Ail. 

BLACKSTONE  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifli  lawyer,  was  born  at  London  in  July  1723.  His 
father,  Mr  Charles  Blackflone,  a  fdk-man,  citizen, 
and  bowyer  of  London,  died  fome  months  before  the 
birth  of  our  author,  who  was  the  youngefiof  four  chil- 
dren ;  and  their  mother  died  before  he  was  12  years 
old.  Even  from  his  birth,  the  care  of  both  his  e- 
ducation  and  fortune  was  kindly  undertaken  by  his 
maternal  uncle  Mr  Thomas  Bigg,  an  eminent  fnr- 
geon  in  London,  and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brothers,  owner  of  the  Chilton  eflate,  which  is 
flill  enjoyed  by  that  family.  In  1730  being  about 
feven  years  old,  he  was  put  to  fchool  at  the  Charter- 
houfe  ;  and  in  1735  was,  by  the  nomination  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  on  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Wi- 
ther of  Hall  in  Hamplhire,  Efq.  his  coufm  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide,  admitted  upon  the  foundation  there.  In 
this  excellent  feminary  he  applied  himfelf  to  every 
branch  of  youthful  education,  with  the  fame  alTiduity 
which  accompanied  his  fludies  through  life.  His 
talents  and  induflry  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  his 
maflers,  who  encouraged  and  aflifted  him  with  the  ut- 
moft  attention  :  fo  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  fchool,  and  although  lb  young,  was  thought 
well  qualified  to  be  removed  to  the  univerfiiy.  He 
was  accordingly  entered  a  commoner  at  Pembroke  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  on  the  30th  of  November  1798,  and 
was  the  next  day  matriculated.  At  this  time  he  was 
eledled  to  one  of  the  Charter-houfe  exhibitions  by  the 
governors  of  that  foundation,  to  commence  from  the 
Michaelmas  preceding;  but  was  permitted  to  continue 
a  fcholar  there  till  after  the  12th  of  December,  being 
the  aniiiverfary  commemoration  of  the  founder,  togive 
him  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  the  cnflomary  oration 
which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  did  him  much  cre- 
dit. About  this  time  alfo  he  obtained  Mr  Benfon's 
gold  prize-medal  of  Milton,  for  verfts  on  that  poet. 
In  the  February  following,  the  focieiy  of  Pembroke 
college  unanimoufly  eleftcd  him  to  one  of  Lady  Hol- 
ford's  exhibitions  for  Charttr-houfe  fcholars  in  that 
houfe.  Here  he  profecuted  his  (ludies  with  unremit- 
ting ardour;    and    alihough  the  claflics,    and   parii- 
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lacVftone.  cuhrly  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,    were  his  fa- 

— " '  voiiritcs,  they  did   not  entirely  engrofs  his  attention  : 

lo^ic,  mathematics,  and  the  other  Icicnccs,  were  not 
negleifled.  At  the  early  age  of  20,  he  compiled  a 
treatife  entitled  Ehmmts  of  ArchheBure,  intended 
for  his  own  ufc  only,  and  not  for  publication;  but 
eitecmed  by  thofe  judges  who  have  periifed  it,  in  no 
refpect  unworthy  bis  maturcr  judgment  and  more  cx- 
crcifed  pen. 

Having  determined  on  his  future  plan  of  life,  and 
made  clioice  of  the  law  for  his  profeiHon,  he  was  en- 
tered in  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber 1 741.  He  now  found  it  necelFary  to  quit  the  more 
amufing  purfuits  of  his  youth,  for  the  fcverer  ftudies 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  hiinfelf;  and  betook  hini- 
felf  ferioully  to  reading  law.  He  exprelfcd  his  dif- 
agreeable  fenfations  on  this  occafion,  in  a  copy  of 
verfes,  llnce  publilhed  by  Dodlley  in  vol.  4th  of  his 
mifcellanics,  intitlcd  T/v  La-xyer's  Fare-well  to  his 
Mufi ;  in  which  the  ftnigglc  of  his  mind  is  expreffcd 
fo  ftrongly,  fo  naturally,  with  fuch  elegance  of  fcnfc 
and  language,  and  harmony  of  verlification,  as  muft 
convince  every  reader  that  his  paflioa  for  the  mufes 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  laid  afide  without  much 
reludance  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  purfued  that  flowery 
path,  he  would  perhaps  have  proved  inferior  to  few  of 
our  Englifli  poets.  Several  little  fugitive  pieces  be- 
lides  this,  have  at  times  been  communicated  by  him 
to  his  friends;  and  he  left,  (but  not  with  a  view  of 
publication)  a  fmall  collciition  of  juvenile  pieces,  both 
originals  and  tranllations,  infcribed  with  this  line  from 
Horace, 

Nic  lufff":  pudet,  fed  noti  tncidere  liiduin. 
Some  notes  on  S'.iakefpcare,  which  jufl;  before  his 
death  he  communicated  ,to  Mr  Stevens,  and  which 
were  inferted  by  him  in  his  lafl  edition  of  that  au- 
thor, ftiow  how  well  he  underftood  the  meaning,  as 
v^ell  as  the  beauties,  of  that  his  favourite  among  the 
EngliOi  poets. 

In  November  1743,  he  was  elefted  into  the  fociety 
of  All-Souls  college  ;  and  in  the  November  following, 
he  fpoke  the  anniverfary  fpeech  in  commemoration  of 
archbifhop  Chicely  tlie  founder,  and  the  other  bene- 
factors to  that  houfe  of  learning,  and  was  admitted  ac- 
tual fellow.  From  this  period  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  univerfity  and  the  Temple,  where  he  took 
chambers  in  order  to  attend  the  courts:  in  the  former 
he  purfued  his  academical  Ibidies,  and  on  the  12th  of 
J  me  1745  commenced  bachelor  of  civil  law;  in  the 
latter  he  applied  himfclf  clofely  to  his  profelfion,  both 
in  the  ha"d  and  in  his  private  ftudies,  and  on  the  2?th  of 
Noveuiber  1746  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  Though  he 
wasliitle  knownordiftinguiflTed  in  Weftminfter-hall,  he 
was  aiflivcly  employed,  during  his  occafional  reddence 
at  liie  univcrli'y,  in  attending  to  its  interefts,  and  ming- 
ling with  and  improving  its  interior  concerns.  In  May 
1749,  **  *  fmall  reward  for  his  fcrvices,  and  to  give 
him  farther  opportunities  of  advancing  the  interefts  of 
the  college,  Mr  Dlackftonc  was  appointed  ftcward  of 
their  manors.  And  in  the  fame  year,  on  the  religna- 
lioHof  hisimcleScymo  ir  Richmond,  Efq;  he  was  elected 
recorder  of  the  borougli  of  WiUingford  in  Berklhive, 
ajid  received  the  King's  approbation  on  tlie  30th  of 
May.  The  2iSth  of  April  I7j0,  he  commenced  doc- 
tor of  civil  law,  and  thereby  bcca.ue  a  member  of  the  cpu- 
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vocation,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his  views  b:-  luackftane, 
yond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  fociety,  to  the  ge-  '       -^       ' 
neral  benefit  of  the  univcrliiy  at  large.     In  the  fum- 
mer  1753,  '^^  t°°l^  t'^^   rcfolution  of  wholly  retiring 
to  his  fcllowlhip  and  an  academical  life,  flill  continuing 
the  praflicc  of  his  profefllon  as  a  provincial  counfcl. 

His  Lefturcs  on  the  Laws  of  England  appears  to 
have  been  an  early  and  favourite  idea  :  for  in  the  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  immediately  after  he  quitted  Weftmin- 
fter-hall,  he  entered  on  tlie  province  of  reading  them 
at  Oxford  ;  and  we  arc  told  by  the  author  of  his  life, 
that  even  at  their  commencement,  fuch  were  the  expec- 
tations formed  from  the  ackr.owledged  ablities  of  the 
lecturer,  they  were  attended  by  a  very  crowded  clafs  of 
young  men  of  the  firft  families,  characters,  and  hopes  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1758,  that  the  lectures  ia 
the  form  they  now  bear  were  read  at  the  univerfity. 
Mr.  Viner  having  by  his  will  left  not  only  the  copy- 
riglit  of  his  abridgment,  but  other  property  to  a  con- 
fiderable  amount,  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  found 
a  profcdbrfiiip,  fcllowfliips,  and  fcholarftiips  of  common 
law,  he  was  on  the  20th  of  October  1758  unanimoufly 
eleftcd  Vinerian  prcfefTor  ;  and  on  the  2ith  of  the 
fame  month  read  his  firft  introductory  ledure  which 
he  p;ibli(hed  at  the  requeft  of  the  vice-chancellor  and 
heads  of  houfes,  and  afterwards  perrixed  to  the  firft 
volume  of  his  Commentaries.  His  lectures  bad  now  gain- 
ed fuch  univerfulapplaufe,  that  he  wasrequefted  by  a  no- 
ble perfonagc  who  fuperintended  the  education  of  the 
prefent  fovercign  then  prince  of  Wales,  to  read  them 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs  ;  but  as  he  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged to  a  numerous  clafs  of  pupils  in  the  univerfity,  he 
thought  he  could  not,  conf'iftently  with  that  engagement, 
comply  with  this  requeft,  and  therefore  declined  it.  But 
he  iranlmitted  copies  of  many  of  them  for  the  perufal  of 
his  royal  highnefs  ;  who,  far  from  being  offended  at  an 
excufe  grounded  on  fo  honourable  a  motive,  was  pleafed 
to  order  a  handfonie  gratuity  to  be  prefented  to  him. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Commentaries  were  ori- 
ginally intended  for  tlie  prcfs  ;  but  many  imperfcft 
and  iucorreft  copies  having  got  abroad,  and  a  pirated 
edition  of  them  being  either  publifhed,  or  preparing 
for  publication  in  Ireland,  the  learned  Icdturer  thought 
proper  to  print  a  correct  edition  himfelf;  and  in  No- 
vember 1765  publiflicd  the  firft  volume,  under  the  title 
oi  C^mmiutariis  en  the  Laws  of  England  ;  and  in  the 
coarfe  of  the  four  fuccceding  years,  the  remaining  parts 
of  this  admirable  work.  It  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  before  this  period  the  reputation  liis  leClures  dc- 
fervedly  acquired  hiin  had  induced  him  to  refume  his 
practice  in  Wcftminftcr-hall ;  and  in  a  coiirfc  fomcwhac 
inverted  from  the  general  progrcfs  of  his  profeflion,  he 
who  had  quitted  the  bar  for  an  academic  life,  was  fenc 
back  from  the  co.lege  to  the  bar,  witli  a  confidcrablc 
increafe  of  bufinefs.  He  was  likcwife  elcifted  into 
parliament  firft  for  Hindon,  and  afterwards  for  Weft- 
bury  in  Wilts  ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  departments 
did  he  equal  the  expectations  his  writings  liad  raifed. 
The  part  he  took  in  the  Middlefex  elcdion  drew 
npon  him  the  attack  of  fome  pcrfons  of  ability  in  the 
fcnate,  and  likewife  a  fcvere  animadverfion  of  one  of 
the  keeneft  polemical  writers  *  in  the  paper-war  of  that  •  junlui. 
day.  This  circumftance  probably  ftrcngthened  the 
averllon  he  pn)fc(red  to  parliamentary  attendance  ; 
"  where,  (he  faid)  ainidft  the  rage  of  contending  par- 
K  k  ties. 
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Blactwatl,  ties,  a  man  of  moderation  mufl:  expeft  to  meet  with 
Blackwell.  no  quarter  from  any  fide  :"  and  when,  on  the  refig- 
nation  of  Mr  Dunning  in  1770,  he  was  offered  the 
place  of  folicitor-general,  he  refufed  that  office ;  but 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  promotion  of  Sirjofeph  Yates 
to  a  ieat  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  accepted  a  feat 
on  the  bench,  and  by  the  death  of  Sir  Jofeph,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  there  ajfo.  As  a  judge,  he  was  not  inac- 
tive ;  but,  when  not  occupied  in  the  duiies  of  his  Ita- 
tion,  was  generally  engaged  in  fome  fcheme  of  public 
utility.  The  aft  for  detached  houfes  for  hard  labour 
for  convids,  as  a  fubftitme  for  tranfportation,  owed  its 
origin  in  a  great  meafure  to  him. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  tliat  the  lad  augmentation 
of  the  judges  falaries,  calculated  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciencies occafioned  by  the  heavy  taxes  they  are  fubjeft 
to,  and  thereby  render  them  more  independent,  was 
obtained  in  a  great  meafure  by  his  induflry  and  atten- 
tion. This  refpeftable  and  valuable  man  died  on  the 
-14th  of  February  17S0,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

BLACKWALL  (Anthony,  A.  M.),  a  learned  au- 
thor, after  completing  his  academical  education  at 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  was  appointed  head  maf- 
ter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Derby,  and  lefturer  of  All- 
hallows  there,  where  he  firfl;  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in 
the  literary  world  by  an  edition  of  Theognis,  printed 
at  London  in  1706,  and  was  afterwards  head  mafter 
of  the  free-fchool  at  Market-Bofworth  in  Leicefter- 
fliire.  The  grammar  whereby  he  initiated  the  youth 
under  Itis  care  into  Latin,  was  of  his  own  compofing, 
and  fo  happily  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  make  it  public,  though  his  modefly  would 
not  permit  him  to  fix  his  name  to  it,  becaufe  he  would 
not  be  though  to  prefcribe  to  other  inflruclors  of 
youth.  It  is  intitled,  "  A  New  Latin  Grammar; 
being  a  Ihort,  clear,  and  eafy-Introduftion  of  young 
Scholars  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Latin  Tongue;  con- 
taining an  exacl  Account  of  the  two  firlt  Parts  of  Gram- 
mar." In  his  "  Introdudion  to  the  Claffics,"  firfl 
publillied  in  1718,  lamo,  he  difplayed  the  Beauties  of 
thofe  admirable  writers  of  antiquity,  to  the  undcrlland- 
ing  and  imitation  even  of  common  capacities  ;  and  that 
in  fo  concife  and  clear  a  manner,  as  feemed  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  But  his  greatefl  and  moft  celebrated  work 
was,  "  The  Sacred  Claffics  defended  and  illuflrated  ; 
«r,  An  Elfay  humbly  offered  towards  preferving  the 
Purity,  Propriety,  and  True  Eloquence  of  the  Writers 
of  the  New  Teffament,"  in  2  vols.  Mr  Blackwall 
had  the  felicity  to  bring  up  many  excellent  fcholars  in 
his  feminaries  at  Derby  and  Bofworth;  among  others 
the  celebrated  Richard  Dawes,  author  of  the  Micella- 
usa  Crh'tca.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  his  fcholar, 
being  patron  of  the  church  of  Clapham  in  Surrey,  pre- 
fented  him  to  that  living  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and 
efleem.  This  happening  late  in  life,  and  Blackwall 
having  occafion  to  wait  upon  the  blfliop  of  the  diocefe, 
he  was  fomewhat  pertly  queftioned  by  ayoung  chaplain 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  learning.  "  Boy  (replied  the  in- 
dignant veteran,  I  have  forgot  more  than  ever  you 
knew !"  He  died  at  Market-Bofworth,  April  8.  1 730. 
BLACKWELL  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Scoitiffi 
writer,  was  fon  of  a  minifler  at  Aberdeen,  and  born 
there  1701.  He  had  his  granunatical  learning  at  a 
fchool  in  Aberdeen,  ftudied  Greek  and  Philofophy  in 
rlie  Marifchal  college   there,  and  took  the  degree  of 
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M.  A.  in  1718.  Being  greatly  dif.in^uifhed  by  un- ElackweBs. 
common  parts,  and  early  proficiency  in  ietttrs,  he  ' 
was,  Dec.  1723,  made  Greek  profefTor  in  the  college 
where  he  had  been  educated;  and  continued  to  teach 
that  language  vi'ith  applaufe  even  to  his  death.  In 
1737,  was  publiflied  in  London,  but  without  his  name, 
"  An  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer," 
8vo. ;  a  fecond  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1736; 
and  not  long  after,  "  Proofs  of  the  Enquiry  into  Ho- 
mer's life  and  writings,"  which  was  a  cranflation  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Spaniffi,  Italian,  and  French  notes  fub- 
joined  to  the  original  work.  In  1748,  he  publiffied 
"  Letters  concerning  Mythology,"  8vo. ;  without  his 
name  alfo.  The  fame  year  he  was  made  principal  of 
the  Marifchal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and  is  the  only 
layman  who  hath  been  appointed  principal  of  that  col- 
lege, fmce  the  patronage  came  to  the  Crown,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Marifchal  family,  in  1 716;  all  the 
other  principals  having  been  minifters  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  March  1752,  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor 
of  laws:  and  the  year  following  came  out  the  firft 
volume  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Auguflus,  410. 
The  fecond  volume  appeared  in  1755;  and  the  third, 
which  was  poflhamous,  and  left  incomplete  by  the  au- 
thor, was  fitted  for  the  prefs  by  John  Mills,  Efq;  and 
publiflied  in  1764.  At  the  f^uiie  time  v^as  publiffied  a 
third  edition  of  the  two  former  volumes  :  Which  is  a 
proof  of  the  good  reception  tiie  work  met  with  from  the 
public;  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  theparadc 
with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
language,  expofed  it  tofome  feverity  of  cenfure. 

Soon  after  he  became  principal  of  his  college,  he 
married  a  merchant's  daughter  of  Aberdeen,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  Several  years  before  his  death, 
his  health  began  to  decline:  his  diforder  was  of  the 
confiimptive  kind,  and  thought  to  be  forwarded  by  an 
excefs  of  Ebftemioufnefs  wjiich  he  impofed  upon  him- 
felf. His  diftafe  iucreafmg,  he  was  advifed  to  travel, 
and  accordingly  fet  out  in  Feb.  1 757 ;  however,  he  was 
not  able  to  go  farther  than  Edinburgh,  in  which  city 
he  died  the  8th  of  March  following,  in  his  56th  year. 
He  was  a  very  ingenious  and  very  learned  man  ;  he  had 
an  equable  flow  of  temper,  and  a  truly  philofophic 
fpirit,  both  which  he  feems  to  have  prcferved  to  the 
laff ;  for  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  wrote  to  feveral  of 
his  friends. 

BLACKWELL  (Alexander),  fon  of  a  dealer  in 
knit  hofe  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  a  liberal 
education,  fludied  phyfic  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden, 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  acquired  a  proficiency 
in  the  modern  languagues.  On  his  return  home,  hap- 
pening to  flay  fome  time  at  the  Hague,  he  contradled 
an  intimacy  with  a  Swediffi  nobleman.  Marrying  a 
gentleman's  daughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
been,  he  propofcd  praftifing  his  profeffion  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  two  years  finding  his  expefla- 
tions  difappointed,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  met 
with  flill  lefs  encouragement  as  a  phyfician,  and  com- 
menced correftor  of  the  prefs  for  Mr  Wilkn's  a  prin- 
ter. After  fome  years  fpcnt  in  this  employment,  he 
fet  up  as  a  printer  himfelf  ;  and  carried  on  feveral  large 
works  till  1734,  when  he  became  bankrupt.  In  what 
manner  hefublilled  from  this  event  till  the  above-men- 
tioned application  we  do  not  learn,  unlefs  it  was  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  wife,    who  publiffied     "  A  curious 
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Eladder.  HcrUl  Containing  500  Cuts  of  the  nToft  iifcful  Plants 
'  which  are  nowuled  in  the  Pradic;  of  Phyfic,  engraver! 
ill  folio  Copperplates,  after  drawings  taken  from  the 
Life,  by  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  To  which  is  added,  a 
ihon  Dcfcriptioa  of  the  Plants,  and  their  common 
Ufcs  in  Phyfic,  1759,"  2  vols,  folio.  In  or  about  the 
year  1740  he  went  to  Sweden,  and  renewing  his  inti- 
macy with  the  nobleman  he  knew  at  the  Hague,  again 
alfumed  the  medical  profeifion,  and  was  very  well  re- 
ceived in  that  capacity  :  till  turning  projeclor,  he  laid 
a  fcheme  before  his  Swedifli  niajefty  for  draining  the 
fens  and  roarflics,  which  was  well  received,  and  ma- 
ny tUonfands  employed  in  profecuting  it  under  the 
dodor's  direftion,  from  which  he  bad  fome  fmall  al- 
lowance from  the  king.  This  fcheme  fucceeded  fo 
well,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  others  of  greater  im- 
portance, which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
was  fufpectcd  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  with  Count 
Teffin,  and  was  tortured  ;  which  not  producing  a  con- 
fellion,  he  was  beheaded  Auguft  9th  1748  j  and  foon 
after  this  event  appeared  "  A  genuine  copy  of  a  Let- 
ter from  a  merchant  in  Stockholm,  to  his  correfpon- 
dcdt  in  London  ;  containing  an  Impartial  Account  of 
Doctor  Alexander  Blackwell,  his  Plot,  Trial,  Charac- 
ter, and  Behaviour,  both  under  Examination  and  at 
the  Place  of  Execution  ;  togetlier  with  a  Copy  of  a 
Paper  delivered  to  a  Friend  upon  the  ScaSbld."  He 
poirefTed  a  good  natural  genius,  but  was  fomcwhat 
flighty  and  a  little  conceited.  His  convcrfation,  how- 
ever, was  faccteous  and  agreeable  ;  and  he  might  be 
confidered  on  the  whole  as  a  well-bred  accompliflicd 
gentleman. 

BLADDER,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  expanded  membra- 
nous body,  found  in  feveral  parts  of  an  animal,  ferving 
as  a  receptacle  of  fome  juice,  or  of  fome  liquid  excre- 
ment ;  from  which  it  takes  various  denominations,  as 
urine-bladdir,  gall-bladder,  &c. 

Bl.\dder,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  a  large  veflel 
which  ferves  as  a  receptadc  of  the  urine  of  animals, 
after  its  fecretion  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys.  This 
is  fometimes  alfo  called,  by  way  of  diftindion,  the//r/- 
nary  hladdtr,  vifca  urinaria.  The  bladder  is  fitua- 
icd  in  the  pelvis  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  men  immediately 
on  the  redlum  :  in  women  on  the  vagina  uteri.  Sec  A- 

NATOMY. 

Though  the  urinary  bladder  be  naturally  fingle,  yet 
there  have  been  inftances  of  nature's  varying  from  her- 
felf  in  this  particular.  The  bladder  of  the  famous 
Cafaubon,  upon  differing  his  body  after  his  death,  was 
found  to  be  double  ;  and  in  the  Philofopliical  Tranf- 
adlions,  wc  have  an  account  of  a  tripple  bladder  found 
in  the  body  of  a  gentleman  who  had  long  been  ill  and 
BO  one  could  guefs  the  caufe. 

The  urinary  bladders  of  brutes  are  differently  con- 
trived from  the  human  bladder,  and  from  each  other 
according  to  the  ftru(51ure,  occonomy,  and  manners  of 
living  of  each  creature.     SccComparative-A.\ atomy. 

Bladders,  when  below  a  certain  magnitude,  arc  more 
tifually  denominated  by  the  diminutive  veficles,  veficu- 
la.  Of  thefe  we  meet  with  many  forts  both  in  t!ie  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world  ;  fome  natural,  as  the  lungs, 
efpecially  of  frogs,  and  as  fome  alfo  imagine,  in  the 
jnnfcles  ;  others  morbid  or  preternatural,  as  the  hyda- 
tidis,  and  ihofe  obfervable  in  the  itch.  Naturalifts 
iavc  alfo  difcovcrcd  bladders  in  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
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men  of  birds,  as  well  as  others  in  tlic  .belly  of  tilhes.      Blade 
called  air-bladders  znAj-a-ims.  ^     11 

Vegetable   bladders  .ire  found  every  where  in  the  .^'^g"'^' 
f  ruJlure  of  the  bark,  the  fruit,   piih,   and  parincbjma 
or  pulp  ;  befides  thofe  morbid  ones  raiftdon  the  furfacc 
of  leaves  by  the  pundlure  of  infers. 

Bladder- Nut.     Sec  Staphylxa-. 

BLADDF.R-Senna.     See  Colutea. 

BLADE,  in  commerce,  a  thin  llender  piece  of  me- 
tal either  forged  by  the  hammer  or  run  and  call  ia 
moulds  to  be  afterwards  fliarpened  to  a  point,  edge,  or 
the  like. 

Sword-blades  arc  made  by  the  armourers,  knife- 
blades  by  the  cullers,  &c.  The  Englifli  and  Damaf- 
cus  blades  are  moft  elleemed  among  the  French,  thofe 
of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny  have  the  preference.  The  con- 
ditions of  a  good  blade  of  a  fmall  fsvord  are,  that  it  be 
light  and  tough,  apter  to  bend  than  break.  When  it 
will  (land  in  the  bend,  it  is  called  a  poor  man's  blad:r. 

BLADEN,  (Martin),  a  trandator  and  dramatic  au- 
thor was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  army,  bearing  the 
commiflion  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  Q^ieen  Anne's 
reign,  under  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  a  tranllation  of  Casfar's  Commentaries, 
which  he  had  completed,  and  which  is  to  this  day  a 
book  held  in  good  eflimation.  In  171 4,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions ;  and  in  1 71 7  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 

to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  room  of Brett,  Efq, 

but  declined  it,  choofing  rather  10  keep  the  pofl  he  al- 
ready had,  which  was  worth  L. 1000  pfr  annum,  and 
which  he  never  parted  with  till  his  death,  which  was 
in  May  1746.  He  was  alfo  many  years  member  of 
parliament  for  the  town  of  Portfmouth.  He  wrota 
two  dramatic  pieces;  both  of  which  (for  the  one  is  only 
a  mafque  introduced  in  the  third  aft  of  the  other)  were 
printed  in  the  year  1705,  without  the  author's  confent. 
Their  names  are,  i.  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  a  Mafque, 
2.  Solon,  a  Tragic  Comedy. 

BLADUM,  in  middle-age  writers,  is  taken  for  all 
fort  of  {landing  corn  in  the  blade  and  ear.  The  word 
is  alfo  written  blatinn,  blava,  and  blavium. 

In  old  charters,  the  word  bladum  included  the 
whole  produft  of  the  ground,  fruit,  corn,  flax,  grafs, 
&c.  and  whatever  was  oppofed  to  living  creatures.  It 
v.'as  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  all  forts  of  grain  or  corn 
threfhed  on  the  floor.  But  the  word  was  more  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  bread-corn,  or  wheat  called  in 
French  ble.  Thus  the  knights  Templars  are  faid  to 
have  granted  to  Sir  Wido  de  Meriton's  wife  duas  fum- 
vias  bladi. 

BLEAU  (William),  a  famous  primer  of  Am  (lerdam, 
a  difciple  and  friend  of  Tycho  Brahe's  :  his  Atlas,  his 
Trcatifc  of  the  Globes,  Aftronomical  Inflitutions,  &c. 
and  his  fine  imprcflions,  have  fecured  his  memory.  He 
died  in  i6?8. 

BLAFART,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin,  current  at 
Cologn,  worth  fomcihing  more  than  a  farthing  of  our 
money. 

BLAGRAVE  (John),  the  fccond  fon  of  John  Bla- 
grave,  of  Bulmarfli-court  near  Sunning,  in  Bcrkfliire, 
defcendcd  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  country.  F'rom 
a  grammar-fchool  at  Reading  he  was  fent  to  St  John's 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
the  fludy  of  mathematics,  and  without  taking  any 
K  1^  3  degree. 
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Blain,  degree,  afterwards  retired  to  his  patrimonial  feat  of 
iilair.  Soutlicole-logde  near  Reading,  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
—~^*—~'  riiainder  of  his  life.  In  this  manfion  he  died  in  the 
year  161 1  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Law- 
rence, where  a  fumptiioiis  monument  was  ercied  to  his 
memory.  Having  never  man-ied,  he  bequeathed  to  all 
the  poflerity  of  his  three  brothers,  the  fum  of  50!.  each 
payable  at  tjie  age  of  26  ;  and  he  calculated  his  dona- 
lion  fo  well,  that  near  fotirfcore  of  his  nephews  and 
their  defccndants  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  it.  He 
alfo  fettled  certain  lands  at  Swallovvfield  in  the  fame 
county,  as  a  provifion  for  the  poor  for  ever.  Among 
other  charities,  lie  left  ten  pounds  to  be  annually  dif- 
pofed  of  in  the  following  manner:  On  good-Friday, 
the  church-wardens  of  each  of  the  three  pariflies  of 
Reading  fend  to  the  jown-hall  one  virtuous  viaid,  who 
has  lived  five  years  "with  her  mafler  :  there,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  magiftrates,  thefe  three  virtuous  maids 
throw  dice  for  the  ten  pounds.  The  two  Icfers  are  re- 
turned with  a  frcfli  one  the  year  following,  and  again 
the  third  year,  till  each  has  had  ihree  chances.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  not  more  remarkable  for  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge  than  for  his  candour  and  gencro- 
fity  to  his  acquaintance.  His  works  are,  i.  A  77iathe- 
7Jiatica/ jeve/.  hond.  IS^  5,  fol.  2.  Of  the  making  and 
■life  of  the  familiar  ftaff.  Lond.  1590,  4to.  3.  Jjlro- 
labiinn  uranicuni  generate,  Lond.  1566,  4to.  4.  The 
art  of  dialing.  Lond.  1609,  4to. 

BLAIN,  among  farriers,  a  diftemper  incident  to 
beads,  being  a  certain  bladder  growing  on  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  againft  tlie  wind-pipe,  which  fwcUs  to 
fuch  a  pitch  as  to  flop  the  breath.  It  comes  by  great 
chaffing  and  heating  of  the  flomach,  and  is  perceived 
by  the  beaft's  gaping  and  holding  out  his  tongue,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  To  cure  it,  cafl  the  bead, 
take  forth  his  tongue,  and  then,  flitting  the  bladder, 
waQi  it  gently  with  vinegar  and  a  little  fait. 

BLAIR  (John),  a  Scottifh  author,  was  contempo- 
rary with,  and  the  companion,  fome  fay  the  chaplain, 
of  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  attended  that  great  hero 
in  almoU  all  his  exploits  ;  and,  after  his  death,  which 
left  fo  great  a  flain  on  the  charader  of  Edward  I.  of 
England,  he  wrote  his  memoirs  in  Latin.  The  injury 
of  time  has  deflroyed  this  work,  which  might  have 
thrown  the  greatefl  light  on  the  hiflory  of  a  very  bufy 
and  remarkable  period.  An  inaccurate  fragment  of  it 
only  has  defcended  to  us,  from  which  little  can  be 
learned,  and  which  was  publiftied,  with  a  commentary, 
by  Sir  Bobert  Sibbald. 

Blair  (James),  an  eminent  divine,  was  born  and 
bred  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  at  length  a  benefice  in 
the  epifcopal  church  ;  but  meeting  with  fome  difcou- 
ragements,  he  went  to  England,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  IT.  and  was  fent  by  Dr 
Compton  as  a  miliionary  to  Virginia,  and  was  after- 
wards, by  the  fame  bifliop,  made  commiffary  for  that 
colony,  the  higheft  office  in  the  church  there.  He 
dillinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  exemplary  conduct  and 
vinwcaried  labours  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry  ;  and 
finding  that  the  want  of  proper  feminaries  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  learning  was  a  great  damp 
upon  all  attempts  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel, 
he  formed  a  defign  of  ereifting  and  endowing  a  college 
at  Williamfburgh,  in  Virginia,  for  profeflbrs  and  flu- 
dents  in  academical  learning.    He  therefore  not  only 


fet  on  foot  a  voluntary  fnbfcription  ;  but,  in  1693,  came  B'a 
to  England  to  folicit  the  affair  at  court:  when  queen  *— — v 
Mary  was  ib  well  pleafed  with  the  noble  defign,  that 
file  efpoufed  it  with  particular  zeal  ;  and  king  ■\^'illiam 
readily  concurring  v^iih  her  inajtfty,  a  patent  was  paf- 
fed  for  creeling  and  endowing  a  college  by  the  name 
of  the  WtlHam  and  Marj-  coJlege,  of  which  Mr  Blair 
was  appointed  prefident,  and  enjoyed  that  office  near 
50  years.  Ke  was  alfo  reftor  of  Williamfburgh,  and 
prefident  of  the  council  in  that  colony.  He  wrote.  Our 
Saviour's  divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  explained  in 
fcvcral  fermons,  4  vols,  oftavo  ;  and  died  in  1743. 

Blair  (John),  an  eminent  chronologifl,  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  ;  and  going  to  London  was  for 
fome  time  iilher  of  a  fchool  in  Hedge-Lane.  In  1754, 
he  obliged  the  world  with  that  valuable  publication, 
"  The  Chronology  and  Kifiory  of  the  World,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  year  of  Chrifl  1753.  Illuftrated 
in  LVI.  Tables  ;  of  which  four  are  introduftory  and 
contain  the  centuries  prior  to  the  firfl  Olympiad  ;  and 
each  of  the  remaining  LII.  contain  in  one  expanded 
View  50  years,  or  half  a  Century."  This  volume, 
which  is  dedicated  to  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  was 
pubiifned  by  fobfcription,  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  the  plates,  for  which  the  author  apologized 
in  his  preface,  where  he  acknowledged  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  announced  fome  chro- 
nological differtations,  wherein  he  propofcd  to  illuftratc 
the  dilpuied  points,  to  explain  the  prevailing  fyflems 
of  chronology,  and  to  eftabliili  the  authorities  upon 
which  fome  of  the  particular  asras  depend.  In  Janua- 
ry 1755  he  was  cledled  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1761  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1756 
he  pubiilhed  a  fecond  edition  of  his  "  Chronological 
Tables."  In  Sep.  I757,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  Princcis  Dowager  of  Walts,  and  mathematical 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  on  Dr  Townlhend's 
promotion  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich,  the  fervices  of 
Dr  Blair  were  rewarded,  March  10,  1761,  with 
a  prebcndal  flail  at  WcIlminfLcr.  The  vicarage  of 
Hinckley  happening  to  fall  vacant  fix  days  after,  by 
the  death  of  Dr  Morres,  Dr  Blair  was  prefcnted  to  it 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wellminfter  ;  and  in  Au- 
gufl  that  year  he  obtained  a  difpenfation  to  hold  with 
it  the  reflory  of  Burton  Cogglts  in  Lincoinfhire.  In 
September  1 763  he  attended  his  royal  pupil  the  duke 
of  York  in  a  tour  to  the  continent  ;  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  vifiting  Lifbon,  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  mofl  of 
the  principal  cities  in  Italy,  and  feveral  pans  of  France ; 
and  returned  with  the  duke  in  Augufl  1764.  In 
1768  he  publiflied  an  improved  edition  of  his  "Chro- 
nological Tables,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Princefs 
of  Wales,  who  had  expreffld  her  early  approbation  of 
the  former  edition.  To  the  new  edition  were  annexed, 
"  Fourteen  Maps  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography, 
for  illuflrating  the  Tables  of  Chronology  and  Hiflory. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Differtation  on  the  Progrefs  of 
Geography."  In  March  1771,  he  was  prefcnted  by 
the  dean  and  chipter  of  Weftminfler  to  the  vicarage  of 
St  Bride's  in  the  city  of  London  ;  which  made  it  ne- 
cefTary  for  him  to  refign  Hinckley,  where  he  had  ne- 
ver refided  for  any  length  of  time.  On  the  death  of 
Mr  Sims,  in  April  1776,  lie  refigncd  St  Bride's,  and 
was  prefented  to  the  rt<5lory  of  St  John  the  Evangelifl 
in  Wcftminfltr  ;  and  in  June  that  year  obtained  a  dif- 
penfation 
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CUife      penfation  to  hold   the   rectory  of  St  John  wiih  that  of 

I         Horion,  iicir  Colebrooke,   Bucks.     His  brother    cap- 

Elake.     jjj„  Blair  falling  glorioully  in  the  fervicc  of  his  coun- 

"      'try   in  the  memoiable  fea-fight  of  April   12th  1782, 

the  Ihock  accclcrattJ  the  Dodor's  death.     He  had  at 

the  fame  time  the  influenza  in  a  ftvcrc  degree,  which 

put  a  period  to  his  life,   June  24tli  I7''2.     His  library 

was   fold    by  autlion  December  i  i-i3ih,   1781  ;  and 

a  courfc  of  his   "  Lefturcs  on    the  Canons  of  the  Old 

Tcrtament"  hath  fince  been  advenilcd  as  intended  for 

publication  by  his  widow. 

Blair  of  jJthol,  a  caftle  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Athol,  feated  in  ihc  county  of  Athol  in  Scotland,  28 
miles  north-well  of  Perth.  W.  Long.  5.  50.  Nl  Lat. 
56.  46.  This  caftle  was  befiegcd  hy  the  HighLmd 
army  in  1746  ;  and  bravely  defended  by  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  who  was  reduced  to  eat  horfc's  flefii,  until  he 
was  relieved  by  the  Hcllians  under  the  carl  of  Craw- 
ford. 

BLAISE,  a  military  order  inHituted  by  the  kings 
of  Armenia,  in  honour  of  St  Blaiic,  anciently  bifhop 
of  Sebafta  in  that  country,  the  patron  faint  of  that 
:iaiion. 

Juftinian  calls  them  knights  of  St  Bl.iifc  and  St  Ma- 
ry, and  places  them  not  only  in  Armenia,  but  in  Pa- 
IcP.inc.  They  made  a  particular  vow  to  defend  the  re- 
ligion of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  followed  the  rule  of 
Si  Bafil.  The  precifc  year  of  the  inftitution  of  the 
knights  of  St  Bbife  is  not  known  ;  but  thry  appear  to 
have  commenced  about  the  fame  time  with  the  knights 
Templars  and  Hofpitallcrs  ;  to  the  former  of  which 
they  bore  a  near  atSuity,  the  regulars  being  the  fame 
in  both. 

BL.'^ISOIS,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bcauce,  o:'.  the  call  by  the  Orleannois,  on  the 
foJth  by  Berry,  and  on  the  weft  by  Touraine.  Blois 
is  the  capital  town. 

BL.'MCE  (Robert),  a  famous  EngliiTi  admiral,  born 
Anguft  1589  at  Bridgwater  in  Somcrfcill'.ire,  where 
he  was  educated  at  the  grammar  fchool.  He  went  from 
thence  to  Oxford  in  161  J,  where  he  was  entered  at  St 
Alban's  Jlall.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Wadham 
college  ;  and  on  the  loth  of  February  1617,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  162;?,  he  wrote  a 
capy  of  verfes  on  the  death  of  Mr  Camden,  and  foon 
after  left  the  univcriity.  He  was  tindured  pretty  early 
with  republican  principles,  and  dilhking  that  fcveiity 
with  which  Dr  Laud,  then  bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
prelTed  uniformity  in  his  diocefc,  he  began  to  fall  into 
the  puritanical  opinions.  His  natural  bluntnefs  caufing 
his  principles  to  be  well  known,  the  puritan  party  re- 
turned him  member  for  Bridgewater  in  1640  ;  and  he 
ferved  in  the  parliament  army  with  great  courage  du- 
ring the  civil  war  :  but  when  the  king  was  brought  to 
ttial,  be  highly  difapproved  the  meafure  as  illegal,  and 
WIS  freqneHtly  heard  to  fay,  he  would  as  fmly  venture 
hh  life  to  fave  the  King,  as  ev:r  he  did  to  f-rve  the 
parliament.  But  this  is  thought  to  have  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  fince  after  the 
death  of  the  king  he  fell  in  wholly  with  the  republican 
party,  and,  next  to  Cromwell,  was  the ableft  officer  the 
parliament  had. 

164S-9,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjnndion  with  Co- 
lonel Dean  and  Colonel  Popham,  to  command  the  Hcct ; 
and  iboa  after  blocked  up  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince 


Rupert  in  Kinfale  harbour.  But  ihcfe  getting  out, 
Blake  followed  them  Ironi  port  to  port :  and  at  lall  at- 
tacked them  in  that  of  Malaga,  burnt  and  dcllro)ed 
their  whole  Heet,  t\\o  I'hips  only  excepted,  the  Reforma- 
tion in  which  Prince Piupen  himfclf  was,  and  the  Swal- 
low commanded  by  his  brother  Prince  Maurice.  In 
1652,  he  was  conltituted  fole  admiral  ;  when  he  de- 
feated the  Dutch  fleet  comn.anded  by  Van  Trump,  Ruy- 
tcr,  and  DeWit,  in  three  fevcral  engagements,  in  which 
the  Dutch  loft  u  men  of  war,  ;o  merchant  fliips,. 
and,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  had  15.OCO  men 
(lain.  Soon  after  Blake  and  his  cullcagixs,  with  a 
grand  fleet  of  ico  fail,  flood  over  to  the  Diiteh  co;;fl  ; 
and  forced  their  fleet  to  fly  for  flicker  into  the  Tcxel, 
where  they  were  kept  for  I'ome  time  by  Monk  and  Dean, 
v.'hile  Blake  failed  northward.  At  laft,howtver,Triinip 
got  out,  and  drew  together  a  fleet  of  120  men  of  war  ; 
and,  on  the  3d  of  June,  the  generals  Dean  and  Monk 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  off  the  north 
Foreland  with  inditfi:rent  fuccefs  ;  but  the  next  day 
Blake  coming  to  ilicir  alliiiance  with  18  fliips,  gained 
a  complete  viclory  ;  fo  that  if  the  Dutch  had  not  faved 
themfelvcs  on  Calais  fands,  their  whole  fleet  had  been 
funk  or  taken. 

In  April  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  parliament, 
and  Ihurtly  after  afllml'td  the  fupreme  power.  The 
llatcs  hoped  great  advaiitages  from  this  ;  but  were  dil- 
appointed.  Blake  faici  on  this  occaiion  to  his  officers, 
"  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind  ftate  affairs,  but  to  keep  fo- 
reigners from  fooling  us." — In  November  1654,  Crom- 
well feut  him  wi:h  a  flrong  fleet  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  orders  to  fupport  the  honour  of  the  Engliih 
flag,  and  to  procure  faiisfaclion  for  the  injuries  thar 
might  have  been  done  to  our  merchants.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  E!akc  came  into  the  road  of  Cadiz, 
where  he  was  treated  with  all  imaginable  rrfpcd  :  a 
Dutch  admiral  wo'.dd  not  hoifl  his  flag  while  he  was 
there  ;  and  his  name  was  now  grown  fj  formidable, 
that  a  French  fquadron  having  flopped  one  of  his  ten- 
ders, which  had  been  fcparated  from  Blake  in  a  florni, 
the  admiral,  as  foon  as  he  knew  to  whom  it  belonged, 
fcnt  for  the  captain  on  board,  and  drank  Blake's  health 
before  him  w  iih  great  ceremony,  under  a  difcharge  of 
five  guns,  and  then  difuiiii'ed  him.  The  Algerincsv,  ere 
fo  much  afraid  of  him,  that,  ftopping  the  Sailce  rovers, 
they  obliged  them  to  deliver  up  what  Englifli  prifoners 
they  had  on  board,  and  then  lent  them  freely  to  Blake, 
in  order  to  purchafe  his  favour.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  his  coming  on  the  loth  of  March  btfore 
Algiers,  and  fending  an  officer  on  ihore  to  the  dcy  to 
demand  fatisfaftion  for  the  piracies  commitred  on  tlic 
Engliih,  and  the  releafe  of  all  the  Englifh  captives. 
The  dey,  in  anfwer,  alledged,  that  the  fliips  and  cap- 
tives belonged  ;o  private  men,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  reftore  them  without  offending  all  his  fubjc(5ls,  but 
that  he  might  calily  redeem  them  :  and  if  he  thought 
good,  they  would  conclude  peace  with  him,  and  for 
the  future  offer  no  afls  of  hoftility  to  the  Engliih  :  and 
having  accompanied  this  anfwer  with  a  large  prcfent  of 
frefh  provifions,  Blake  left  Algiers,  and  failed  on  the 
fame  errand  to  Tunis  ;  the  dey  of  which  place  not  only 
refufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  but  denied  him  the 
liberty  of  taking  in  frefli  water.  "  Here  (faid  he), 
are  our  caftles  of  Goletto  and  Porto  Ferino  ;  do  your 
worll."     Blake,  at  hearing  this,  began,  as  his  cullom 
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Blake,  ivas  wTien  highly  provoked,  to  curl  his  whifkers  ;  and 
'  after  a  flior^  confLiltation  with  his  officers,  bore  into  the 
bay  of  Perto  Fcrino  with  his  great  fnips  and  their  fe- 
conds ;  and  coming  within  mufket  fliot  of  the  caftle 
and  the  line,  fired  on  both  fo  warmly,  that  in  two  hours 
time  the  caftle  was  rendered  defencelefs,  and  the  guns 
on  the  works  along  the  fliorc  were  difmonnted,  though 
60  of  them  played  at  a  time  on  the  Englifli.  Blake 
found  nine  fltlps  in  the  road,  and  ordered  every  captain 
to  man  his  long  boat  with  choice  men,  to  enter  the 
harbour  and  fire  theTunifeens;  which  they  happily  ef- 
fected, with  the  lofs  of  25  men  killed  and  48  wounded, 
while  he  and  his  men  covered  them  from  the  callle  by 
playing  continually  on  them  with  their  great  guns. 
This  daring  aftion  fpread  the  terror  of  his  name  thro' 
Africa  and  Afia.  From  Tunis  he  failed  to  Tripoli, 
caufed  the  Englifli  flaves  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  that  government.  Thence  return- 
ing to  Tunis,  the  Tunifeens  implored  his  mercy,  and 
begged  him  to  grant  them  peace,  which  he  did  upon 
terms  highly  advantageous  to  England.  He  next  failed 
to  Malta,  and  obliged  the  knights  to  reftore  the  eiFefts 
taken  by  their  privateers  from  the  Englifli ;  and  by 
thefe  great  exploits  fo  raifed  the  glory  of  the  Englifli 
name,  that  moftof  the  princes  and  ftates  in  Italy  thought 
fit  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Proteftor,  by  fend- 
ing folemn  cmbaflies  to  him. 

He  paffed  the  next  winter  either  in  lying  before 
Cadiz,  or  in  cruifing  up  and  down  the  Straits  ;  and  was 
at  his  old  (lation,  at  tfie  mouth  of  that  harbour,  when 
he  received  information  that  the  Spanifli  plate  fleet  had 
put  into  the  bay  of  Sandta  Cruz,  in  the  ifland  of  Te- 
nerifFe  :  upon  this  he  weighed  anchor,  with  2  J  men  of 
war,  on  the  I3tli  of  April  1657  ;  and  on  the  20th  rode 
with  his  fliips  off  the  bay  of  Sanda  Cruz,  where  he 
faw  16  Spanifli  fliips  lying  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  haven  Hood  a  caftle  furniflied 
with  great  ordnance  ;  befides  which  there  were  fevcn 
forts  round  the  bay,  with  fix,  four,  and  three  guns  on 
each,  joined  10  each  other  by  a  line  of  communication 
manned  with  mufketeers.  To  make  all  fafe,  Don 
Diego  Diagues,  general  of  the  Spanifli  fleet,  caufed  all 
the  fmaller  fliips  to  be  moored  clofe  along  the  fliore  ; 
and  the  fix  large  galleons  flood  farther  out  at  anchor, 
with  their  broadfides  towards  the  fea.  Blake  having 
prepared  for  the  fight,  a  fquadron  of  fhips  was  drawn 
out  to  make  the  firfl:  onfet,  commanded  by  Captain  Stay- 
nerin  the  Speaker  frigate  :  who  no  fooner  received  or- 
ders, than  he  failed  into  the  bay,  and  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
nifli fleet,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  forts,  which 
fpent  their  fliot  prodigally  upon  them.  No  fooner  were 
thefe  entered  into  the  bay,  but  Blake,  following  after, 
placed  feveral  fliips  to  pour  broadfides  into  the  caflle 
and  forts  ;  and  thefe  played  their  parts  fo  well,  that, 
after  fome  time,  the  Spaniards  found  their  forts  too  hot 
to  be  held.  In  the  mean  time,  Blake  llruck  in  with 
Stayner,  and  bravely  fought  the  Spanifli  fliips,  out  of 
which  the  enemy  were  beaten  by  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  whtn  Blake,  finding  it  impoflible  to  carry  them 
away,  ordered  his  men  to  fet  them  on  fire  ;  which  was 
donefo  ciTeftually,  that  they  were  all  reduced  to  aflies, 
except  two,  which  funk  downright,  nothing  remaining 
above  the  water  but  part  of  the  mafts.  The  Englifh 
having  now  obtained  a  complete  viftory,  were  reduced 
to  another  difEculty  by  the  wind,  which  blew  fo  ftrong 


into  the  bay,  that  they  defpaired  of  getting  out.  Thev 
lay  under  the  fire  of  the  caftles  and  of  all  the  forts, 
which  muft  in  a  little  time  have  torn  them  to  pieces. 
But  the  wind  fuddenly  fliifting,  carried  them  out  of  the 
bay  ;  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in  aflonifliment  at 
the  happy  temerity  of  their  audacious  vidlors.  This 
is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  m oft  remarkable  ac- 
tions that  ever  happened  at  fea.  "  It  was  fo  miracu- 
lous (fays  the  Earl  of  Clarendon), that  all  men  who  knew 
the  place  wondered  that  any  fober  man,  with  what 
courage  foeverendowed,  would  ever  have  undertakenit; 
and  they  could  hardly  perfuade  thcmfelves  to  believe 
what  they  had  done  ;  whilll  the  Spaniards  comforted 
themfelves  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  devils  and 
not  men  who  had  deltroyed  them  in  fuch  a  manner." 
This  was  the  lafl  and  greatefl  aftion  of  the  gallant 
Blake.  He  was  confumed  with  a  dropfy  and  fcurvy  ; 
and  haflened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up  his  laft 
breath  in  his  native  country,  which  he  had  fo  much 
adorned  by  his  valour.  As  he  came  within  fight  of 
land,  he  expired. — Never  man,  fo  zealous  for  a  faftion, 
was  (o  much  refpefted  and  efleenied  even  by  the  oppo- 
fite  faftions.  Difinterefled,  generous,  libei'al ;  ambi- 
tious only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed 
enemies  ;  he  forms  one  of  themoft  perfecSl  charaflers  of 
that  age,  and  the  leaf!  ftaincd  with  thofe  errors  and  vio- 
lences which  were  then  fo  predominant.  The  Protec- 
tor ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge  : 
but  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  the  mofl  honour- 
able panegyric  on  his  memory.  The  Lord  Clarendon 
obferves, "that  he  was  the  firft  man  who  brought  fliips 
to  contemn  caftles  on  fliore,  which  had  ever  been  thought 
very  formidable,  and  were  difcovered  by  him  to  make 
a  noife  only,  and  to  fright  thofe  who  could  be  rarely 
hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  firft  that  infnfed  that  de- 
gree of  courage  into  feamen,  by  making  them  fee  by- 
experience  what  mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they 
were  refolved  ;  and  the  firft  that  taught  them  to  fight 
in  fire  as  well  as  in  water. 

BLAMONT,  a  town  of  Lorrain  in  France,  fcated 
on  a  little  river  called  Vejouze.  E.Long.  6. 51.  N.  Lat. 
48.  3J- 

BLANC.     See  Blank. 

Blanc,  a  town  of  Berry  in  France,  feated  on  the 
river  Creufc,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
land  about  it  is  barren,  and  full  of  trees,  heath,  and 
lakes.     E.  Long.  i.  13.  N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

Motit-BhAsc,  a  ftupendous  mountain  in  Savoy,  the 
highert  of  the  Alps,  and  encompafled  by  thofe  won- 
derful collcdtions  of  fnow  and  ice  called  the  Glaciers. 
See  Alps. 

Of  thefe  glaciers  there  are  five,  which  extend  almoft 
to  the  plain  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  and  are  feparated 
by  wild  forefts,  corn-fields,  and  rich  meadows;  fo  that 
inimenfe  trafts  of  ice  are  blended  with  the  highell  cul- 
tivation, and  perpetually  fucceed  to  each  other  in  the 
moft  fingular  and  ftriking  viciffitude.  All  thefe  feve- 
ral valleys  of  ice,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of 
the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in  length,  unite 
together  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Blanc  ;  the  highert 
mountain  in  Europe,  and  probably  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  liimmit  of  this  mountain  was  deemed  inacceffiblc 
before  Dr  Paccard,  a  phyfician  at  Chamouni,  attempt- 
ed to  reach  it  in  Auguft  1 786,  and  fucceeded  in  the 
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£Unc.     atteropc.     Soon  after,   the  fame   undertaking  was  rc- 

— "^ '  foWed  upon  and  accomplillied  by  M.  de  Saiiffiire,  who 

has  publilhed  a  narative  of  the  joiirney. — He  arrived 
at  Cbamouni,  fituated  at  the  root  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  beginning  of  July  1  787  ;  biu  bad  weather  prevent- 
ed him  from  afceuding  until  the  firft  of  Aiiguft,  wlicn 
he  began  his  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  Itrvantand 
eighteen  guides,  who  carried  his  philoftiphical  and 
other  apparatus.  His  fon  was  left  at  the  Priory  in 
Chamoiini,  and  was  employed  in  making  meteorological 
obfervations,  with  which  thofe  made  on  (he  top  of  the 
mountain  might  be  compared.  Although  it  is  fcarcely 
fix  miles  and  three  quarters  in  a  flraight  line  from  the 
Priory  of  Chamouni  to  the  top  of  Mount-Blanc,  it  re- 
quires ncverthelefs  eighteen  hours  to  gain  the  fummit, 
owing  to  the  bad  roads,  tlic  windings,  and  the  great 
perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain.  That  he  might 
be  perfectly  ai  liberty  to  pafs  the  night  on  what  part 
of  the  mountain  he  pl;afcd,  lie  carried  a  tent  with  him  ; 
and  he  and  his  company  ficpt  in  it  the  tird  night  on 
that  eminence  which  is  firft  met  with,  and  which  is  on 
the  fouth  of  the  Priory,  and  about  a  mile  perpendicu- 
larly above  the  village. 

Hitherto  the  journey  was  free  from  danger,  or  even' 
difficulty  ;  the  road  being  cither  rocky  or  covered 
with  grafs  :  but  thence  upwards  it  was  either  wholly 
covered  with  fnow  or  coniifted  of  the  moft  (lippery  ice. 
But  the  fecond  day's  journey  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  The  ice  valley  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  mull 
be  paffcd,  in  order  to  gain  ilie  foot  of  that  chain  of 
rocks  bordering  on  the  perpetual  fnows  which  co- 
ver Mont-Blanc.  The  paffage  through  this  valley  is 
extremely  dangerous,  fmce  it  is  interfected  with  nume- 
rous wide,  deep,  and  irregular  chafms,  which  can  only 
be  croffcd  by  means  of  bridges  naturally  formed  of 
fnow,  and  thefe  often  very  (lender,  extended  as  it  were 
over  an  abyfs.  One  of  the  guides  had  almoft  pe- 
rifhed  here  the  evening  before,  as  he  with  two  others 
went  to  reconnoitre  tiie  road.  They  had  the  precau- 
tion to  tic  themfelves  together  with  a  long  rope,  and 
he  in  the  middle  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  fnow- 
bridge,  over  a  wide  and  deep  chafm,  break  under  him, 
fo  that  he  remained  fufpended  between  his  two  com- 
rades. M.  de  Sauffure  and  his  retinue  paffed  very  near 
the  opening  through  which  this  man  had  fallen,  and 
fliuddered  at  the  danger  in  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  involved.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter 
in  this  valley,  and  the  winding  road  they  were  obliged 
to  take  through  it,  occafioned  their  being  three  hours 
in  croffing  it,  although  in  a  ftraight  line  its  breadth  is 
not  above  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

After  having  reached  the  rocks,  they  mounted  in  a 
icrpcntine  direction  to  a  valley  filled  with  fnow,  which 
runs-from  north  to  fouth  to  the  foot  of  the  highefl  pin- 
nacle. The  furface  of  the  fnow  in  this  valley  has  nu- 
merous fifllires,  which  penetrate  fo  deep,  that  their 
bottom  is  nowhere  to  be  feen,  although  they  are  of 
confiderable  breadth.  The  fides  of  thefe  fifllires,  where 
the  fnow  is  broken  perpendicularly,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  the  fucceffive  horizontal  layers  of 
fnow  which  are  annually  formed. 

The  guides  were  dcfirous  of  paffing  the  night  near 
one  of  the  rocks  on  the  fide  of  this  valley  ;  but  as  the 
loftieft  of  them  is  at  Icaft  1400  yards  perpendicularly 
lower  than  the  fummic  of  the  mountain^  M.  dc  SaulTure 


was  diliroustif  afccnding  higher;  in  coufcqucncc  af 
which  it  would  be  ncceflary  10  encamp  on  the  fuow  : 
but  he  found  it  difBcuit  10  convince  his  companions  of 
the  pradicability  of  the  plan.  They  imagined  that 
during  the  night  an  unfupponabie  cold  prevailed  in 
thofe  heights  wliich  were  eternally  covered  with  fnow, 
and  they  were  ftrioully  afraid  of  pcrilhiiig.  By  proper 
encouragements,  however,  he  induced  them  to  proceed  ; 
and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the  fecond 
of  the  three  plains  of  fnow  which  they  had  to  pafs. 
Here  they  encamped  at  the  height  of  31CO  yards  above 
the  Priory  of  Chamouni,  and  4250  yards  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  fea,  which  is  about  200  yards  higher  than 
the  peak  of  TenerifTe.  They  did  not  proceed  to  the 
laft  plain,  on  account  of  the  day  having  been  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  they  were  alfo  apprehenlive  of  expofing 
themfelves  to  the  Avalanches  which  are  frequently 
tumbling  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  They 
dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  fnow,  fufficiently  wide  to  con- 
tain the  whole  company,  and  covered  its  top  with  the 
tent  cloth. 

In  making  this  encampment,  they  began  to  expe- 
rience the  efTecls  of  the  rarity  of  the  atniofphere.  Ro- 
buft  men,  to  whom  feven  or  eight  hours  walking  or 
rather  climbing  were  an  abfolute  nothing,  had  fcarcely 
raifed  five  or  fix  fliovels  full  of  fnow  before  they  were 
under  the  neceffity  of  relling  and  relieving  each  other, 
almoft  incefliintly.  One  of  them  who  had  gone  back 
a  fmall  diftance  to  fill  a  calk  with  fomc  water  which  he 
had  feen  in  one  of  the  crevices  of  the  fnow,  found  him- 
felf  fo  much  difordered  in  his  way,  that  he  returned 
%vithout  the  water,  and  pafTed  the  night  in  great  pain. 
M.  de  Sauflure,  who  is  fo  much  accuftomed  to  the  air 
of  mountains  as  to  fay,  "  That  in  general  I  feel  my- 
felf  better  in  fuch  air  than  in  that  of  the  plains," 
was  exhaufted  with  the  fatigue  of  making  his  meteoro- 
logical obfervations.  The  principal  inconvenience 
which  the  thinnefs  of  the  air  produces,  is  an  excclhvc 
thrift.  They  had  no  means  of  procuring  water  but  by 
melting  the  fnow  ;  and  the  little  ftove  which  they  had 
carried  with  them,  afforded  but  a  feeble  fupply  for 
twenty  men. 

This  region  of  the  mountain  prefents  to  the  view 
nothing  but  fnow  of  the  pureft  and  moft  dazzling 
whitenefs,  forming  a  very  fiugular  contraft  with  the 
(ky,  which  appears  remarkably  black. 

"  No  living  creature  (fays  M.  de  Sauflure)  is  to  be 
feen  in  thefe  defolatc  regions,  nor  is  the  leaft  trace  of 
vegetation  to  be  difcovered.  It  is  the  habitation  of 
cold  and  filence  !  When  I  reflecfled  that  Dr  Paccard, 
and  his  guide  Jacques  Balmat,  who  firft  vifited  thefe 
deferts,  arrived  here  at  the  decline  of  the  day,  without 
Ilielter,  without  afliftance,  and  wholly  ignorant  where 
or  how  they  were  to  pafs  the  night,  without  even  the 
certainty  that  it  was  poflible  for  men  to  cxift  in  the 
places  they  had  undertaken  to  vifit  ;  and  yet  that  they 
were  able  to  purfue  their  journey  with  unremitted  in-  • 
trepidity,  I  could  not  but  admire  their  ftrength  and 
courage.  My  guides  were  fo  firmly  prepolTcfled  with 
the  fear  of  cold,  that  they  ihut  up  every  aperture  of  the 
tent  with  the  utinoft  exaftnefs  ;  fo  that  I  fuffercd  very 
confidcrably  from  the  heat  and  the  vitiated  air,  which 
had  become  highly  noxious  from  the  breaths  of  fo  many 
people  in  a  fmall  room.  I  was  frequently  obliged,  in 
the  courfc  of  ihc  night,  to  go  out  of  the  tent,  in  order 
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to  relieve  my  breathing.  The  moon  flione  with  the 
"^  brighteft  fplendor,  in  the  midfl;  of  a  fky  as  black  as 
ebony.  Jupiter  rayed  like  the  fun,  arofe  from  behind 
the  mountain  in  the  eaft.  The  light  of  thefe  liimina- 
ries  was  refleJled  from  tlie  white  plain  or  rather  bafou 
in  which  wc  were  fitnated  ;  and  dazzling  eclipfed  every 
flar  except  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  magnitude. 
At  length  we  compofed  ourielves  to  fieep.  We  v.-ere, 
however,  foon  awakened  by  the  noifeofan  immenfs 
mafs  of  fnow  (avalanche ),  which  had  fallen  down  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  covered  part  of  the  flope 
over  which  we  were  to  climb  the  next  day." 

As  they  were  obliged  to  m.elt  a  great  quantity  of 
fnow,  and  prepare  many  necelTaries  for  their  farther 
progrefs  in  their  journey,  it  was  late  the  next  morning 
before  they  took  their  departure. 

"  We  began  our  afcent  (continues  IM.  de  SaufTure) 
to  the  third  and  laft  plain,  and  then  turned  to  the  left, 
in  our  way  to  the  higheft  rock,  which  is  on  the  eail 
part  of  the  fuiBmit.  The  afcent  is  here  very  fleep, 
being  about  39  degrees  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  precipices.  The  forface  of 
the  fnow  was  fo  hard  and  flippery,  that  our  pioneers 
■were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  footfleps  with  hatchets. 
Thus  we  were  two  hours  in  climbing  a  hill  of  about 
530  yards  high.  Having  arrived  ■»!  this  laft  rock,  we 
turned  to  the  wellward,  and  climbed  the  laft  afcent, 
whofe  height  is  about  300  yards,  and  its  inclination 
about  2S  or  29  degrees.  On  this  peak  the  atmofpiiere 
is  fo  rare,  that  a  man's  flirength  is  exhaufted  witii  the 
leaft  fatigue.  When  we  came  near  the  top,  1  could 
not  walk  fifteen  or  fixtcen  fleps  without  flopping  to 
take  breath  ;  and  frequently  perceived  myfelf  fo  faint, 
that  I  was  under  the  neccflity  of  fitting  down  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  recovered  my 
breath,  I  felt  my  ftrcngth  renewed.  All  my  guides 
experienced   ilmilar  ftnfations,  in  proportion  to  their 


and  aline(i7.T4J  inches  Englifli),and  that  this  airhad 
confequently  little  more  than  half  the  denfity  of  that  on 
the  plains,  the  breathing  muft  neceflarily  be  incneafed, 
in  order  to  caufe,  in  a  given  time,  the  paiTage  of  a  fufii- 
cient  quantity  of  air  through  the  lungs.  The  frequen- 
cy of  refpiration  increafed  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
more  efpecially  as  the  arteries  on  the  furface  of  the 
body  had  not  the  prcffure  they  were  ufually  accuflom- 
ed  to.  We  were  all  in  a  feverifti  Itate,  as  will  be  feen 
in  the  fequel. 

"  While  I  remained  perfedly  flill,  I  experienced 
but  little  uneafinefs  more  than  a  (light  opprellion  about 
my  heart ;  but,  on  the  fmallefl  bodily  exertion,  or  when 
I  tixed  my  attention  on  any  objedt  for  foirie  moments 
together,  and  particularly  when  I  preffed  my  cheft  in 
the  aft  of  ftooping,  I  was  obliged  to  reft  and  pant  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  My  guides  were  in  a  fimilar 
condition.  We  had  no  appetite  ;  and  our  provifions, 
which  were  all  frozen,  were  not  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite it  :  nor  had  we  any  inclination  for  wine  or  brandy, 
which  increafed  our  indifpofition,  moft  probably  by 
accelerating  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Nothing 
but  frefh  water  relieved  us;  and  m.uch  time  and  trouble 
were  neceflary  to  procure  this  article,  as  we  could  have- 
no  other  than  melted  fnow.  I  remained  on  the  fum- 
mit  till  half  paft  three;  and  though  I  did  not  lofe  a 
fingle  moment,  I  was  notable  to  make  all  thofe  expe- 
riments in  four  hours  and  an  half  which  I  have  fre- 
quently done  in  lefs  than  three  on  the  fea-fide.  How- 
ever, I  made  with  great  exaiflnefs  thofe  which  were 
moft  effential. 

"  We  returned  much  eafier  than  I  could  have  ex- 
pected ;  fince,  in  defcending,  we  did  not  experience 
any  bad  efFedts  from  the  compreffion  of  the  thorax  ; 
our  refpiration  was  not  impeded,  and  we  were  not  un- 
der the  necelfiry  of  refling,  in  order  to  recover  our 
breath  and  ftrenjih.     The  road  down  to  the  firft  plain 


Blanc. 


refpeftive  coiiUitutions.     We  arrived  at  the  I'ummit  of    was  nevenheleis  by  no  means  agreeable,  on  account  of 


Mont-Blanc  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 

"  I  now  enjoyed  the  grand  fpeclacle  which  was 
under  my  eyes.  A  thin  vapour,  fufpended  in  the  in- 
ferior regions  of  the  air,  deprived  me  of  the  diftinft; 
view  of  the  loweft  and  moft  remote  objeifts,  fuch  as  the 
plains  of  France  and  Lombardy  ;  but  I  did  not  fo  much 
regret  this  lofs,  fince  I  faw  with  remarkable  clearnefs 
v-hat  I  principally  wilhed  to  fee,  viz.  tiie  aficmblage 
of  thofe  high  ridges,  with  the  true  form  and  fituations 
of  which  1  had  loner  been  dciirous  of  becoming  tho- 
rougiily  acquainted.  I  could  fcarce  believe  my  eyes. 
I  thought  myfelf  in  a  dream  when  I  faw  below  my 
itti  fo  many  raajeflic  peaks,  efpecially  the  Needles, 
the  Midi,  Argentiere,  and  Geant,  whofe  bai'es  had 
proved  fo  difficult  and  dangerous  of  accefs.  I  obtain- 
ed a  perfc(?t  knowledge  of  their  proportion  to,  and 
connection  with,  each  other  ;  of  their  form  and  ftruc- 
turc  ;  and  a  finn-le  view  removed  more  doubts,  and  af- 
forded  more  information,  than  whole  years  of  fludy. 

"  While  I  was  thus  employed,  my  guides  pitched 
my  teat  and  were  fixing  the  apparatus  for  the  experi- 
ments I  had  propofed  to  make  on  boiling  water  ;  but 
when  I  came  to  dilpofe  my  inftruments  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  I  was  obliged,  ahiioft  at  every  inftant,  to  defift 
from  my  labours,  and  turn  all  my  thoughts  to  the 
means  of  relpiration.  When  it  is  confidercd  that  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  was  nohigher  than  16  inches 


the  great  declivity  ;  and  the  fun,  (hining  fo  bright  on 
the  tops  of  the  precipices  below  us,  made  fo  dazzling 
an  appearance,  that  it  required  a  good  head  to  avoid 
growing  giddy  from  the  profpeft.  We  pitched  onr 
t?nt  again  on  the  fnow,  though  we  were  more  than 
4C0  yards  below  our  laft  night's  encampment.  I  was 
here  convinced  that  it  Vk'as  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and 
not  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  that  had  incommoded 
us  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  otherwife  we  (liould 
not  have  found  ourfelves  fo  well,  and  fo  able  to  attack 
our  fupper  with  a  good  appetite.  I  could  now  aifo 
m.ake  my  meteorological  obfervations  without  any  in- 
convenience. I  am  perfuaded  that  the  indifpofition 
in  confcquence  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphere  is  dif- 
ferent in  difierent  people.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt 
no  i.iconvenicnce  at  the  height  of  4000  yards,  or  near- 
ly two  miles  and  a  quarter;  but  I  began  to  be  much 
afff^cted  when  I  was  higher  in  the  atmofphere. 

"  The  nex  day  w"e  foiind  that  the  ice-valley  which 
we  had  patTed  on  onr  firft  day's  journey  had  undergone 
a  conliderable  change  from  tlie  heat  of  the  two  pre- 
cceding  days,  and  that  it  was  much  more  diincult  to 
pafs  than  it  had  been  in  ouf  afcent.  We  were  obliged 
to  go  down  a  declivity  of  fnow  of  no  lefs  than  Jo  de- 
grees of  inclination,  in  order  to  avoid  a  chafm  which 
had  happened  during  our  expedition.  We  at  length 
got  down  as  low  as  the  firft  eminence  on  the  fide,  about 
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EUoc,     Lalf  after  nine,  and  were  pcrfcdHy  happy  to  find  our- 
Blinc-     fclves  on  a  foundation  which  we  were  furc  would  not 
Mtnger.  g^y^  ^3jr  under  our  feet. 

'  *"'"~^  Fr»in  the  narrative  wc  learn,  that  the  fummitof  ihe 
mountain  is  a  ridge  nearly  horizontal,  lying  call  and 
weft  :  the  flope  at  each  extremity  is  inclined  from  28 
to  30  degrees,  the  fouth  fide  betsvecn  15  and  20,  and 
the  north  about  45  or  50.  This  ridge  is  fo  narrow 
as  fcarcely  to  allow  two  people  to  walk  abrcaft,  cfpe- 
cially  at  the  weft  end,  where  it  refcmbles  the  roof  of 
a  houfe.  It  is  wholly  covered  with  fuow  ;  nor  is  any 
bare  rock  to  be  feen  within  150  yards  of  the  top. 
The  furfacc  of  the  fnow  is  fcaly,  and  in  fome  places 
covered  with  an  icy  cruft,  under  which  tlie  fnow  is 
diirty  and  without  confidence.  The  higheft  rocks  are 
all  granites  ;  thofe  on  the  caft  fide  arc  mixed  with  ftea- 
tites  :  thofc  on  the  fouth  and  the  well  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  fchoerl,  and  a  little  /a/>ij  corneus.  Some 
of  them,  cfpecially  thofe  on  the  eafl,  which  are  about 
I  JO  yards  below  the  fummit,  feem  to  have  been  late- 
ly (hivcrcd  with  lightning. 

M.  de  Sauflure  faw  no  animals  on  the  mountain  ex- 
cept two  butterflies,  which  he  fuppo'.cs  mull  have  been 
driven  thither  by  the  wind.  Lichens  are  the  only  ve- 
getables which  arc  found  on  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  ihefe  raouHtains  :  the  filent  acatiiis,  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  on  the  lower  parts,  difappears  at  the 
height  of  about  two  miles  above  the  level  cf  the  fea. 

M.  dc  SaufTure  has  given  us  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter on  the  top  of  Mont-Blanc.  Auguft  3.  at  noon, 
16  inches,  o  lines,  and  ;  ?J  of  a  line,  French  rceafiire 
(i.  e.  i6.i8i  Englilh)  ;  and  Reaumur's  thermometer 
was  2.3  below  the  freezing  point.  M.  Senncbier, 
at  the  fame  time,  obferved  at  Geneva  the  barometer 
27  2fJ',;  (29.020  inches  Englilli)  ;  and  the  thermo- 
meter 22.6  above  freezing.  From  thefe  data  he  makes 
the  height  of  Mont-Blanc  2218  toifes,  or  14180  Eng- 
liih  feet  (about  2|  miles),  according  to  M.  de  Luc's 
rule  ;  and  2272  toifes,  or  14J25  Englifh  feet,  accord- 
ing to  M.Trembley's.  To  thefe  heights  13  toifes,  or 
83  feet,  the  height  of  M.  Sennebier's  room  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva  muft  be  added,  to  give  the  height  of 
the  mountain  above  the  level  of  the  lake  14263  feet,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Luc,  and  14608  feet  according  to  M. 
Trcmbley.  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  made  the  height  of 
Mont-Blanc,  by  trigonometrical  meafurement,  14429 
feet  above  the  lake,  which  is  almofl  the  mean  between 
the  other  two.  The  refult  of  the  obfervations  made  at 
Chamouni;  contemporary  with  thofc  on  Mont-Blanc, 
agrees  Hill  nearer  with  Sir  George's  meafurement. 
The  general  mean  refult  makes  the  fummit  of  Mont- 
Blanc  2450  toifes,  15673  EngliCi  feet,  or  three  miles 
nearly,  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

M.  de  SaulTiirc  found  by  his  eleclrometer,  that  the 
electricity  of  the  air  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain 
was  pofitive.  Water  boiled  at  68.993  degrees  of  a 
thermometer,  which  rifcs  to  80  with  the  barometer  27 
French  inches  high.  The  wind  was  north  andexircme- 
ly  piercing  on  the  fummit  ;  but  fouthwardof  the  ridge, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  agreeable.  The  expe- 
riments with  lime-water,  and  with  the  cauftic  alkali, 
(how  that  the  air  was  mixed  with  atmcfpheric  acid  or 
fixed  air.     Sec  Atmosphere,  n°  12.  13. 

BtiNc-Man^er,  Fr.  a.  d.  white  food,  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  diflblved  ifinglafs,  milk,  fugar,  cinnamon,  Sec. 
Vol.  IH. 


boiled  into  a  thick  confidence,  and  garniflicd   for   the  Bhncirdi 
table  with  blanched  almonds.  Itis  cooling  and  flrength-         3 
cuing.  manching. 

BLANCARDS,  a  name  given  to  certain  linen  cloth,  '  ^'^  ' 
thus  called,  bccaufe  the  thread  ufed  to  weave  them 
has  been  half  blanched  or  bleached  before  it  was 
ufed.  They  are  manufaftured  in  Normandy,  particu- 
larly in  the  places  which  are  in  the  diftriCl  or  under 
the  jurifdidlion  of  Point-Audemcr,  Bernay,  and  Li- 
fieux. 

BLANCH-FERME,  or  Blank  jarvi,  a  white  farm, 
that  is,  where  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  in  filver,  not  iu 
cattle.  In  ancient  times,  the  crown  rents  were  many 
times  referved  to  be  paid  in  llbrh  albis,  called  blauch 
firmss  :  in  which  cafe  the  buyer  was  holden  deaibare 
firmam,  viz.  his  bafc  money  or  coin,  worfc  than  ftand- 
ard,  was  melted  down  in  the  exchequer,  and  reduced 
to  the  fiiienefs  of  flandard  filvcr;  or  inflead  thereof 
be  paid  to  the  king  12  d.  in  the  pound  by  way  of  addi- 
tion. 

Blasch- Holding,  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  thevaf- 
fal  is  only  bound  to  pay  an  elufory  yearly  duty  to  his 
fuperior  merely  as  an  acknowledgment  to  his  right.  Sec 
Law,  PartllL  N°  clxv.  3. 

BLANCHARD  (James),  an  excellent  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris,  and  learnt  the  rudiments  of  hisprofeflion 
under  Nicholas  Bolleri  his  uncle  ;  but  left  him  at  20 
years  of  age,  and  travelled  into  Italy.  He  flaid  two 
years  at  Rome,  and  from  thcricc  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  fo  charmed  with  the  works  of -Titian,  Tintoret, 
and  Paul  Veronefe,  that  he  refolved  to  follow  their  man- 
ner;  and  in  this  he  fuccceded  fo  far,  that  at  his  return 
to  Paris  he  foon  became  generally  efleemed  for  the  no- 
velty, beauty,  and  force  of  his  pencil.  He  painted  two 
galleries  at  Paris,  one  belonging  to  Perauh,  the  firfl 
prefident,  and  the  other  to  Bullion,  fuperintcndam  of 
the  finances  ;  but  his  capital  piece  is  a  picture  of  the 
defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  was  feized,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  with 
a  fever  and  impoflhume  in  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died 
in  1683.  Of  all  the  Frencli  painters  Blanchard  was 
cfleemed  the  befl  colourifl,  he  having  carefully  fludied 
this  part  of  painting  in  the  Venetian  fchool. 

Carte-BLA.\cHE.     See  Carte. 

BLANCHING,  the  art  or  manner  of  making  any 
thing  white.     See  Bleaching. 

Blakchisc  of  Iro7i-platcs,  is  performed  with  aqua- 
fortis and  tin. 

Blaschisg  of  Woollen  Stuffs,  is  done  with  foap,  or 
white  chalk,  or  with  fulphur  or  brimllone. 

Blaschisg  of  Silk,  is  performed  with  foap  and 
brimflone. 

Blaschisg  of  Wax,  is  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and 
dew.     Sec  Wax. 

Blanching,  in  coinage,  the  operation  performed  on 
the  planchcts,  or  pieces  of  filver,  to  give  ilicm  the  re- 
quifite  lufture  and  brightnefs.  They  alfo  blanch  pieces 
of  plate,  when  they  would  hive  them  continue  white, 
or  have  only  fome  parts  of  them  burnilhed Blanch- 
ing, as  it  is  now  pra^tifed,  is  performed  by  heating  the 
pieces  on  a  kind  of  peel  with  a  wood  fire,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  rcvcrbaiory  ;  fo  that  the  flame  paflcs  over 
the  peel.  Tift  pieces  being  fufRcicntly  heated  and 
cooled  again,  arc  put  fucceffively  to  boil  in  two  pans, 
which  arc  of  copper :  in  thefe  they  put  water,  common 
L  1  fait, 
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I>lanks. 


Blanching  fait,  and  tartar  of  Montpelier.  When  they  have  been 
well  drained  of  this  water  in  a  copper  fieve,  they  throw 
,  fand  and  frefli  water  over  them  ;  and  when  dry,  they 
are  well  rubbed  with  towels. 

Blanc  KING, among  gardeners, an  operationwhereby 
certain  fallets,  roots,  &c.  are  rendered  whiter  than  they 
would  oiherwife  be. — It  is  thus  :  After  pruning  off  the 
tops  and  roots  of  the  plants  to  be  blanched,  they  plant 
ihem  in  trenches  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  as  many 
deep,  more  or  lefs  as  is  judged  neceffary  ;  as  they 
grow  up,  care  is  taken  to  cover  them  with  earth,  with- 
in four  or  five  inches  of  their  tops:  this  is  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  for  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  in  which  time 
they  V7ill  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  of  a  whidlh  colour  where 
covered  by  the  earth. 

Blanching  alfo  denotes  the  operation  of  covering 
iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  or  crull  of  tin.     See  Lat- 

TEN. 

BLANCO,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Africa,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.     W.  Long.  i8.  30.  N.  Lat.  20.  o. 

Blanco,  a  promontory  of  Peru  in  South  America, 
in  the  South  Sea.     W.  Long.  81.  lO.  N.  Lat.  11,  50. 

BLANDA  (anc.  geog.),  a  Roman  city  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Barcino  in  Hifpania  Citcrior  :  Now  Blanes,  a 
fea-port  town  of  Catalonia,  fituated  near  the  river  Tor- 
dara.     E.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

BLANDFORD,  a  town  of  Dorfetlhire  in  England. 
It  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Store  near  the  Downs, 
but  has  been  fubjed  to  feveral  dreadful  fires,  particu- 
larly in  1 731,  when  almoll  the  whole  town  was  burnt 
down  ;  but  it  has  fmce  been  rebuilt  finer  than  before. 
It  has  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  and  lies  in  W.Long. 
2.  IS-  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

BLANDONONA  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  city  of 
Liguria  in  Italy  :  Now  Bron,  or  Broai.  See  that 
article. 

BLANES.     See  Blanda. 

BLANK,  or  Blanc,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies 
white  ;  and  blancus,  or  blanca,  is  more  particularly 
ufed  for  a  kind  of  white  or  lilver  money,  of  bafe  alloy, 
coined  by  Henry  V.  in  thofe  parts  of  France  then  fub- 
jed  to  England,  valued  at  8d.  Sterling.  They  were 
forbidden  by  his  fuccelfor  to  be  current  in  England. 
In  forne  ancient  charters  they  were  called/o/ia'a  bland, 
white  /hillings. 

Blank  alfo  denotes  a  fmall  copper  coin,  formerly 
current  in  France,  at  the  rate  of  five  deniers  Tournois. 
Tliey  had  alfo  great  blanks,  or  pieces  of  three  blanks, 
and  others  of  fix,  in  refped  whereof  the  finglc  fort 
were  called  little  blanks  ;  but  of  late  they  are  all  be- 
come only  monies  of  account. 

Blank,  or  BtANK-Ticket,  in  lotteries,  that  to  which 
no  prize  is  allotted.  The  French  have  a  game,  under 
the  denomination  blanque,  anfwering  to  our  lottery. 

Blank,  in  coinage,  a  plate  or  pieoe  of  gold  orfilver, 
cut  and  fhaped  for  a  coin,  but  not  yet  flamped. 

BhASK-Bar,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  the  fame  with  what 
We  call  a  common  bar,  and  is  the  name  of  a  plea  in  bar, 
which  in  an  aftion  of  irefpafs  is  put  in  to  oblige  the 
plaintifFto  afTign  the  certain  place  whefe  the  trefpafs 
was  committed. 

Blanks,  in  judicial  proceedings,  certain  void  fpa- 
ees  fometimes  left  by  miftake.  A  blank  (if  fomething 
material  be  omitted)  in  a  declaration,  abates  the  fame  : 
and  fuch  a  blank  is  a  good  caufe  of  demurrer. 


BhANK-Verfe,  in  the  modern  poetry,  that  compofed  Blankvetfc 
of  a  certain  number  of  fyllables,  without  the  afliftancc         II 
ofrhime.     See  Poetry,  Part  iii,  Blankof; 

Point-BLAKK.     See  PoiNT-Blank. 

BLANKENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia  and  duchy  of  Berg.  E.  Long.  7. 
18.  N.  Lat.  50.  54. 

BLANKENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  fubjeft  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwic-Wolfem- 
buttle.  The  caftle  or  palace  is  a  modern  building,  and 
is  thcrefidence  of  the  princefs  dowager.  E.  Long  11. 
20.  N.  Lat.  57.  50. 

BANKENHEIM,  a  fmall  territory  of  Germany 
with  the  title  of  a  county,  which  is  part  of  that  of 
EyfFel,  near  the  archbifliopric  of  Cologn  and  duchy  of 
Juliers. 

BLANKET,  in  commerce,  a  warm  woolly  fort  of 
fluff,  light  and  loofe  woven,  chiefly  ufed  in  bedding. The 
manufacture  of  blankets  in  England  is  chiefly  confined 
to  Witney  in  Oxfordfliire ,  where  itis  advanced  to  that 
height,  that  no  other  place  comes  near  it.  Some  at- 
tribute a  great  part  of  the  excellency  of  the  Witney 
blankets  to  the  abflerfivc  nitrous  water  Of  the  river 
Windrudi,  wherewith  they  are  fcoured  ;  others  rather 
think  they  owe  it  to  a  peculiar  way  of  loofe  fpinning 
which  the  people  have  thereabouts.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
the  place  has  engrofTed  almoft  the  whole  trade  of 
England  for  this  commodity  ;  infomuch  that  the  wool 
fit  for  it  centres  here  from  the  furthermofl  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Blankets  are  made  of  felt-wool,  i.e.  wool 
from  off  flieep-flcins,  which  they  divide  into  feveral 
forts.  Of  the  head  wool  and  bay  wool  they  make 
blankets  of  twelve,  eleven,  and  ten  quarters  broad  ; 
of  the  ordinary  and  middle  fort  blankets  of  eight  and 
feven  quarters  broad  ;  of  the  beft  tail  wool  blankets  of 
fix  quarters  broad,  commonly  called  cuts,  ferving  for 
feamens  hammocks.     See  Hykes. 

Toffuig  in  a  Blanket,  a  ludicrous  kind  of  punifli- 
meni,  of  which  we  hnd  mention  in  the  ancients  under 
the  denomination  fagatio.  Martial  defcribes  it  gra- 
phically enough.  Ibis  ad  exculfo,  /uijfns  ad  aflra,  fago. 
A  late  writer  reprefents  it  as  one  of  Otho's  imperial 
delights.  But  this  is  turning  the  tables  :  that  empe- 
ror's diverfion,  as  related  by  Suetonius,  was  not  to  be 
the  fubje<5l,  but  the  agent,  in  the  affair  ;  it  being  his 
pradice  to  ff roll  out  in  dark  nights,  and  where  he  met 
with  a  helplefs  or  drunken  man  to  give  him  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  blanket. 

BLANKOF  (John  Teunifz),  a  painter  of  great  a- 
bilities,  was  born  at  Alkmaar  in  1628,  and  received 
his  earliefl  inftruiflion  from  Arent  Tierling:  but  after- 
wards he  was  fucccllively  the  difciple  of  Peter  Scheyn- 
burg  and  Csefar  Van  Everdingen.  When  he  had  fpent 
fome  years  with  thofe  mafters,  he  went  to  Rome,  where, 
during  his  continuance  in  that  city,  he  was  fhidioiifly 
diligent  in  copying  the  works  of  the  bell  mailers,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  fociery  of  Flemifh  painters  call- 
ed Bentvogels,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  "jan  Maat 
(which  in  Dutch  fignifies  mate  or  companion),  and  by 
that  name  he  is  nioft  generally  known.  His  fubjei^s 
were  landfcapes,  with  views  of  rivers  or  fea-fliores,  ha- 
vens or  ports,  which  he  executed  with  a  light  free  pen- 
cil ;  and  in  the  reprefentation  of  llorms  and  calms  (as 
nature  was  always  his  model)  he  defcribed   thofe  fub- 
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BUnquiUijefh  with  great  truth,  exaftncfs,  and  neatnefs  of 
I  handling.  The  piifturcs  of  this  mailer  which  arc  moll 
Ellafphemy.  commended  are  the  Italian  fea-ports,  with  vcflcls  lying 
before  them.  He  poflcircd  a  lively  imagination  ;  Bor 
was  his  hand  lefs  expeditious  than  bis  thoughts  ;  and 
the  connoilTeurs  agreed  in  opinion,  that  if  he  had  be- 
ftowed  more  labour  on  his  pidures  than  he  ufually  did, 
or  if  he  had  finiilied  them  more  highly,  he  would 
certainly  have  deflroyed  a  great  deal  of  their  fpirit, 
force,  and  cffc6l.  His  mofl  capital  performance  is 
a  view  of  the  fca-fliore,  with  the  waves  retiring  at 
ebb  tide  ;  which  is  dcfcribed  by  Houbraken  as  be- 
ing wonderfully  beautiful  and  natural.  He  died  in 
1670. 

BLANQUILLE,  in  commere,  a  fmall  filver  coin 
current  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  it  is  worth  about  three-half- 
pence Sterling. 

BLARE,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  copper  coin  of  Bern, 
nearly  of  the  Ume  value  with  the  raiz. 

BLAREGNIES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Hainault,  feated  in  E.  Long. 
3.  35.  N.  Lai.  50.  30.  Near  this  place  the  Englilh 
and  their  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Walborongh  ob- 
tained a  very  bloody  viftory  over  tiie  French  in  1709. 
This  is  mod  commonly  called  the  iaitU  of  Malplaquet. 
Sec  Malplaq^l'et. 

BLASE,  biiliop  of  Seballa  in  Cappadocia,  in  the 
fecond  and  third  centuries,  fuffered  death  under  Dio- 
clefian  by  decapitation,  after  being  whipped  and  ha- 
ving his  llcfli  torn  with  iron  combs.  He  is  a  perfon 
of  great  note  among  the  vulgar,  who  in  their  proccf- 
lions  relative  to  the  woollen  trade,  always  carry  a  re- 
prefentation  of  him  as  the  inventor  or  patron  of  the 
art  of  wool-combing  ;  though  that  art  niufl  have  been 
known  long  before  his  time.  It  is  diihcult  to  fay 
how  the  invention  came  to  be  attributed  to  him  ;  but 
it  had  probably  no  better  origin  than  the  circumflance 
of  his  being  tortured  by  inftrumcnts  ufed  in  combing 
of  wool, 

BLASIA,  LEATHER-cc'P  ;  A  genus  of  the  order  of 
algJE,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  5  7ih  or- 
der. Alga.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindric,  replete  with 
grains  ;  the  female  calyx  is  naked  ;  the  fruit  roundilh, 
immerfcd  in  the  leaves,  and  many-feeded. — Of  this  ge- 
nus there  is  but  one  fpecies  known,  the  pufilla,  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivulets, 
in  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  grows  flat  upon  the  ground  in  a  circle  or 
patch,  compofed  of  numerous  thin,  green,  pellucid, 
leaves,  marked  with  a  few  wliitilh  veins  near  the  bafe, 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  obtufe  fegmenis  obfcurely 
crenated  on  the  edges.  The  margins  of  the  leaves  arc 
a  little  elevated,  but  the  interior  parts  adhere  clofe  to 
the  ground  by  a  rine  down  which  anfwers  the  piirpofe 
of  roots.  The  feeds  arc  fo  finall  as  to  be  almofl  im- 
perceptible. 

BLASPHEMY  {blafphsmia,  or  blafpheviium),  in 
mlddle-agc  writers,  denotes  fimply  the  blaming  or  con- 
demning of  a  perfon  or  thing.  The  word  is  Greek, 
^>ct7-<?»/>ii«,  from /6>.aTT«,  l.rdo.  Among  the  Greeks  to 
blafpheme  was  to  ufc  words  of  evil  omen,  or  that  por- 
tended fomething  ill,  which  the  ancients  were  care- 
ful to  avoid,  fubAituiuig  in  lieu  of  them  other  words 


of  fofter  and  gentler  import,  fomeiimcs  the  vcryrevcrfe  Dlafphemy' 
of  the  proper  ones. 

Blasphemy  is  more  peculiarly  retrained  to  evil  or 
reproachful  words  fpoken  of  the  Deity.  Auguftin 
fays.  Jam  vulgo  blaj'fhcmia  >ioti  accipitur  n'tfi  7naia 
verba  di  Deo  dictre. 

According  to  Linwood,  blafphemy  is  an  injury  of- 
fered to  God,  by  denying  that  which  is  due  and  be- 
longing to  him  ;  or  attributing  to  him  what  is  not 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  ^y  the  Mofaic  law,  blafphe- 
my was  punillied  with  death  ;  Levit.  chap.  xxiv.  ver. 
13 — 16.  As  alfo  by  the  civil  law;  Novel.  77.  In 
Spain,  Naples,  France,  and  Italy,  the  pains  of  death 
are  not  now  intlided.  In  the  Empire,  either  amputa- 
tion or  death  is  made  the  punilhment  of  this  crime. 

By  the  canon  law,  blafphemy  was  punillied  only  by 
a  folemn  penance  ;  and  by  cuftom  either  by  a  pecu- 
niary or  corporal  punilhment.  By  the  Englifli  laws, 
blafphemies  of  God,  as  denying  his  being  or  provi- 
dence, and  all  contumelious  reproaches  of  Jcfus  Chiifl, 
&c.  are  offences  by  the  common  law,  and  punifliablc 
by  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  And,  by  the  fla- 
tute  law,  he  that  denies  one  of  the  perfons  in  the  Tri- 
nity, or  alFerts  there  are  more  than  one,  or  deniesChri- 
ftianity  to  be  true,  for  the  firft  offence  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  olEce  ;  for  the  fecond,  adjudged  inca- 
pable of  fuing,  being  executor  or  guardian,  receiving 
any  gift  or  legacy,  and  to  be  imprifoned  for  three  years. 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  punifhment 
of  blafphemy  is  death.  The  firfh  fpecies  thereof  con- 
fifis  in  railing  at  or  curling  God  ;  and  here  the  fingle 
aft  conflitutes  the  crime.  The  fecond  confifls  in  de- 
nying the  exigence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  of 
the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  therein  obflinately 
perfevcring  to  the  lafl.  For  reiterated  denial  does  not 
fully  conftitute  the  crime,  becaufe  the  flat,  of  CliarlesII. 
1661,  admits  of  repentance  before  conviction,  as  a  com- 
plete expiation. 

This  flatute  of  1661  is  ratified  by  a  flatutc  of  king 
William,  whereby  the  calling  in  queftion  the  exiftence 
of  God,  or  of  any  of  the  perions  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  the  Divine  Providence,  is 
made  penal  :  For  the  firft  offence,  imprifonment  till 
fatisfadion  given  by  public  repentance  in  fack-cloih  ; 
for  the  fecond,  a  fine  of  a  year's  valued  rent  of  the 
real  ellate,  and  twentieth  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  ; 
and  the  trial  in  both  thefe  cafes  is  competent  to  inferior 
judges.  The  trial  of  the  third  offence  is  death,  to  be 
tried  (mly  by  the  juflices. 

BhASi'HEMY  againj}  the  Holy  Chofl.  Divines  are  not 
agreed  with  refpeift  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  thus  de- 
nominated (Mat.  chap.  xii.  ver.  31.),  and  the  grounds 
of  the  extreme  guilt  afcribed  to  it.  Dr  Tillotfon 
maintains,  that  it  confifted  in  malicioudy  aitributiug 
the  miraculous  operations  which  Chrift  performed  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  the  devil.  Dr  Whitby 
refers  it  to  the  dilpenfation  of  the  Holy  Gholt,  which 
commenced  after  our  Lords  rcfurrcftion  and  afcenlion  ; 
and  thofe  were  guilty  of  the  crime  who  perfiflcd  in 
their  unbelief  and  blafphemcd  ilie  Holy  Gholl,  rcpre- 
fenting  him  as  an  evil  fpirit.  The  crime  was  unpar- 
donable, becaufe  it  implied  a  wilful  oppofition  to  the 
laft  and  mofl  powerful  evidence  which  God  would 
vouchfafe  to  mankind,  and  precluded  the  pofTibility  of 
a  recovery  to  faith  and  repentance. 

L  1  2  BLAST, 
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Blaft  BLAST,  flatus,  in  the  military  arr,  a  fudden  com- 

II  prefuon  of  the  air,  caiifed  by  the  difcharge  of  the  bol- 
J^t'^*  let  oat  of  a  great  gun.  The  blaR  fometimcs  throws 
down  part  of  the  embrafiires  of  the  wall. 

Blast  is  alfo  applied  in  a  more  general  fenfe  to  any 
forcible  ftream  of  wind  or  air,  excited  by  the  mouth, 
of  bellows,  or  the  like. 

Blast  is  alfo  tifed  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  for 
what  is  otherwife  called  a  blight. 

Blafts  or  bladings  arc  by  fomc  fuppofed  owing  to 
cold  ;  by  others  to  the  want  of  a  due  fupply  of  fap  ; 
by  others  to  afcending  fumes  of  the  earth  ;  by  others 
to  Iharp  winds  and  frofts,  immediately  fucceeding 
rains.  That  fpecies  called  uredines  or fire-blafts,  is 
fnppofed  by  Mr  Hales  owing  to  the  folar  rays  reflefted 
from  or  coudenfed  in  the  clouds,  or  even  collcfted  by 
the  denfe  fleams  in  hop  gardens  and  other  places.  The 
efJeft  of  them  is  to  wither,  flirivel,  fcorch,  turn  black, 
and  as  it  were  burn  up  the  leaves,  blolToms,  and  fruits 
of  trees,  flirubs,  herbs,  grafs,  corn,  even  for  whole  traJls 
of  ground. 

Phyficians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  blafls  affefting  hu- 
man bodies,  and  caufing  eryfipelas,  palfies,  &c. 

Blasts,  among  miners.     See  Damps. 

BLASTED,  fomething  flruck  with  a  blafl.  Among 
the  Romans,  places  blalled  with  lightning  were  to  be 
confccrated  to  Jupiter,  under  the  name  of  bjdentalia 
and  piitealia.  It  was  alfo  a  ceremonial  of  religion  to 
burn  blalled  bodies  in  the  fire. 

BLASTING,  among  miners,  a  term  for  the  tear- 
ing up  rocks,  which  they  find  in  their  way,  by  gun- 
powder. The  method  of  doing  which  is  this  :  they 
make  a  long  hole  like  the  hollow  of  a  large  gun-barrel 
in  the  rock  they  would  fplit  ;  this  they  fill  with  gun- 
powder ;  then  they  firmly  flop  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
with  clay,  except  a  touch-hole,  at  which  they  leave  a 
match  to  fire  it.  A  fmall  quantity  of  powder  does 
great  things  this  way. 

BLATOBULGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  Antonine  5  a 
place  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  having  a  camp  of 
exploratores  or  fcoiits  near  Solway  Frith  and  promon- 
tory ;   now  called  5«/;;^,  (Camden). 

BLATTA,  or  Cockroach,  a  genus  of  infefts  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  hemiptera,  or  fuch  as  have  four 
femicrullaceons  incumbent  wings.  The  head  of  the 
blatta  is  intleiSled  towards  the  breaft  ;  the  antennas,  or 
feelers,  are  hard  like  brifllcs  ;  the  elytra  and  wings  arc 
plain,  and  refemble  parchment;  the  breaft  is  fmooth, 
roundilh,  and  is  terminated  by  an  edge  or  margin  ;  the 
feet  are  fitted  for  running  ;  and  there  are  two  fmall 
horns  above  the  tail.  This  infedl  refemblcs  the  beetle  ; 
and  there  are  10  fpecies,  viz.  i.  The  gigantea  is  of  a 
livid  colour,  and  has  fqnare  browuifh  marks  on  the 
breafl.  It  is  found  in  Afia  and  America,  and  is  about 
the  lize  of  a  hen's  egg.  2.  The  alba  is  red,  and  the 
margin  of  the  breafl  is  white.  It  is  found  in  Egypt. 
3.  The  furinamenfis  is  livid,  and  the  breafl  edged  with 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  4.  The  americana 
is  of  an  iron  colour,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  breaft  is 
white.  The  wings  and  elytra  are  longer  than  its  body. 
It  is  found  in  America  and  the  fouth  of  France.  5. 
the  pivea  is  white,  with  yellow  feelers.  It  is  a  native 
of  America.  6.  The  africana  is  afli-coloured,  and  has 
fome  hairs  on  its  breaft.  It  is  found  in  Africa.  7. 
The  oricntalis  is  of  a  dulky  afli-colour,  has  fhort  elytra, 


with  an  oblong  furrow  in  them.  This  fpecies  is  fre-  Elattari» 
quent  in  America.  They  get  into  chefts,  &c.  and  do  || 
much  hurt  to  cloaths  ;  they  infeft  peoples  beds  in  the  ^leachinj, 
night,  bite  like  bugs,  and  leave  a  very  unfavoury  fmell  " 
behind  them.  They  avoid  the  light,  and  feldom  ap- 
pear but  in  the  night-time.  The  female  refembles  a 
kind  of  caterpillar,  as  it  has  no  wings  ;  Ihe  lays  an  egg 
of  about  one  half  the  bulk  of  her  belly.  They  eat 
bread,  raw  or  dreffed  meat,  linen,  books,  filk-worms 
and  their  bags,  &c.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays,  that  the 
Indians  mix  their  alhes  with  fogar,  and  apply  them  to 
ulcers  in  order  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  8.  The 
germanica  is  livid  and  yellowifli,  with  two  black  pa- 
rallel lines  on  the  breaft.  It  is  found  in  Denmark. 
9.  The  laponica  is  yellow,  and  the  elytra  are  fpotted 
with  black.  It  is  found  in  Lapland  ;  and  feeds  upon 
cheefe,  fiQies,  &c.  10.  The  oblongata  is  of  an  oblong 
figure  ;  the  colour  is  livid  and  fhining;  and  it  has  two 
black  fpots  on  the  brfiaft.  The  feelers  are  red  and 
clavated  ;  and  the  feet  are  very  hairy.  It  is  a  native 
of  America. 

BLATTARIiE  (from  Blatta,  a  moth  or  little 
worm),  the  title  of  Scopoli's  12th  natural  clafs,  in  his 
Flora  Carniolica..  It  is  taken  from  the  Blattaria, 
which  was  Tournefort's  generic  name  for  the  verbaf- 
cum  of  Linnseus.     Varbascum. 

BLAUBEUREN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Suabia,  and  duchy  of  Wirteniberg.  E.  Long. 
9.  57.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

BLAVET,  a  fea-port  town  of  Brittany  in  France, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  one  of  the  ftations  of  the  royal  navy  of  France,  and 
is  fometimes  called  Port  Lewis.  W.  Long.  3.  5.  N. 
Lat.  47.  40. 

BLAVIA,  or  Blavium,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Aquitain,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Garonne,  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Dordone  :  Now  Blaye  :  which  fee. 

BLAYE,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  France,  in 
Guienne.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Garonne,  has  a 
harbour  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  the  fliips 
which  fail  10  Bourdcaux  are  obliged  to  leave  their  guns 
here.  The  river  is  3800  yards  broad  at  Blaye  ;  for 
which  reafon  a  battery  was  built  upon  an  illand  in 
1689,  to  command  the  veffcls  that  fail  up.  The  city 
is  built  on  a  rock,  and  has  a  citadel  \?ith  four  baftions, 
which  is  called  the  Upper  Tovj?i.  The  lower  town  is 
feparatcd  from  the  upper  by  a  fmall  river  ;  and  in  the 
lower  town  the  merchants  relide  with  their  magazines. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn, 
which  they  fend  abroad  when  the  exportation  of  it  is 
allowed.     W.  Long.  i.  23.  N.  Lat.  45.  6. 

BLAZE,  a  white  fpot  in  a  horfe's  face. 

BLAZONING,  or  Blazonry,  in  heraldry,  the 
dccyphering  the  arms  of  noble  families.  The  word  o- 
riginaliy  fignified  the  blowing  or  winding  of  a  horn  ; 
and  was  introduced  into  heraldry  as  a  term  denoting 
the  defcription  of  things  borne  in  arms,  with  their  pro- 
per fignifications  and  the  intendments,  from  an  ancient 
cuftom  the  heralds,  who  were  judges,  had  of  windino' 
an  horn  at  jufts  and  tournaments,  when  they  explained 
and  recorded  the  atchievements  of  knights.  See  He- 
raldry. 

BLEA,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  inner  rind  or 
dry  bark.     See  Plants. 

BLEACHING,  the  art  of  whitening  linen  cloth, 

thread. 
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BfeacWBg.  ihmi,  Sec.  which  is  conduced  in  the  following  man- 
v      *  ner  by  the  bleachers  of  Britain. 

After  the  cloth  has  been  forted  into  parcels  of  an  e- 
qualfinencfs,  as  near  as  can  be  judged,  they  are  latched, 
linked,  and  then  fteepcd.  Steeping  is  the  firft  operation 
which  the  cloth  undergoes,  and  is  performed  in  this 
manner.  The  linens  are  folded  up,  each  piece  diRinft, 
and  laid  in  a  large  wooden  velfel ;  into  which  is  thrown, 
blood-wann,  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  water,  or  eq;ial 
parts  of  water  and  lye,  which  has  been  ufcd  to  white 
cloth  only,  or  water  with  rye-meal  or  bran  mixed  with 
it,  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  liquor  rifes 
over  all.  Then  a  cover  of  wood  is  laid  over  the  clotli, 
and  that  cover  is  fecured  with  a  port  betwixt  the  boards 
and  the  joining,  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  rilnig  during 
the  fermentation  which  enfues.  About  iix  hours  after 
the  cloth  has  been  deeped  in  warm  water,  and  about 
twelve  in  cold,  bubbles  of  air  arife,  a  pellicle  is  formed 
on  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  and  the  cloth  f^vells  when 
it  is  not  prelfed  down.  This  intcftine  motion  continues 
from  36  to  48  hours,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  ;  about  which  time  the  pellicle  or  fcum  begins 
to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Before  this  precipitation  hap- 
pens, the  cloth  mull  be  taken  out ;  and  the  proper  time 
for  taking  it  out,  is  when  no  more  air-bubbles  arife. 
This  is  allowed  to  be  the  jufteft  guide  by  the  moll  ex- 
perienced bleachers. 

The  cloth  is  then  taken  out,  well  rinfed,  difpofed 
regularly  by  the  felvage,  and  waQted  in  the  p;u-m;ll  to 
carry  off  the  loofe  dull.  After  this  it  is  fpread  on  the 
field  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  ready  for 
bucking;  which  is  the  fccond  operation. 

Bucking,  or  the  application  of  falls  is  performed  in 
this  manner.  The  firft,  or  mother  lye,  is  made  in  a 
copper  which  we  fliall  fuppofe,  for  example,  when  full, 
holds  1 70  Scots  gallons  of  water.  The  copper  is  filled 
three-fourths  full  of  water,  which  is  brought  to  boil : 
juft  when  it  begins,  the  following  proportion  of  aflics 
is  put  into  it,  viz.  301b.  of  blue,  and  as  much  white 
pearl  aOies  ;  20olb.  of  Marcoft  aflies  (or,  if  they  have 
not  ihefe,  aba  it  qoolb.  of  Cafliub)  ;  ^oolb.  of  Muf- 
covy,  or  blanch  afiies;  the  three  laft  ought  to  be  well 
pounded.  This  liquor  is  allowed  to  boil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  ftirring  the  alhes  from  the  bottom  very  of- 
ten ;  after  which  the  fire  is  taken  away.  The  liquor 
mull  (land  till  it  has  fettled,  which  takes  at  Icalt  fix 
hours,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Out  of  tlieir  firll,  or  mother-lye,  the  fecond,  or  that 
ufed  in  backing,  is  made  in  this  manner.  Into  another 
copper,  holding,  for  example,  40  Scots  gallons,  are 
put  38  gallons  of  water,  2lb.  foft  foap,  and  2  g:illons 
of  mother-lye  ;  or,  for  cheapnefs,  in  place  of  the  foap, 
when  they  have  lye  which  has  been  ufcd  to  white  linen, 
called  w/jite  linen  lye,  they  take  14  gallons  of  it,  leav- 
ing out  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  This  is  called 
bucking-ly'. 

After  the  linensare  taken  up  from  the  field  dry,  they 
are  fet  in  the  vat  or  cavi,  as  their  large  veflel  is  called, 
in  rows  enJwife,  that  they  may  be  equally  wet  by  the 
lye ;  which  made  blood-warm,  is  now  thrown  on  them, 
and  the  cloth  is  afterwards  fqueezcd  down  by  a  man 
with  wooden  (hoes.  Eich  row  unJcrgoes  the  fame 
operation,  un-il  the  veffel  is  full,  or  all  the  cloth  in  it. 
At  tirft  the  lye  is  put  on  milk-warm,  and,  after  Handing 
a  little  time  on  the  cloth,  it  is  again  let  off  by  a  cock 


into  the  bucking-copper,  heated  to  a  greater  degree,  IMeacMng, 

and   then   put  on  tlie  clotli  again.     This  courfe  is  re-  ^""^^ ' 

peated  for  iix  or  fcven  hours,  and  the  degree  of  heat 
gradually  increafed,  till  it  is,  at  the  lallturn  or  two, 
thrown  on  boiling  hot.  The  cloth  remains  after  this 
for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  lye ;  after  which  the  lye 
is  let  off,  thrown  away,  or  ufed  in  the  firft  buckings, 
and  the  doth  goes  on  to  another  operation. 

It  is  then  carried  out,  generally  early  in  the  morning, 
fpread  on  the  grafs,  pinned,  corded  down,  expofed  to 
the  fim  and  air,  and  watered  for  the  firft  fix  hours,  fo 
often,  that  it  never  is  allowed  to  dry.  Afterwards  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  till  dry  fpots  appear  before  it  is  watered. 
After  feven  at  night  it  gets  no  more  water,  unlefs  it  be 
a  very  drying  night.  Next  day,  in  the  morning  and 
forenoon,  it  iswstered  twice  orthrice  if  the  day  be  very 
dry  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  not  drying,  it  gets  no  wa- 
ter :  After  which  it  is  taken  up  dry  if  the  green  be 
clean;  if  not,  it  is  rinfed,  mill-waflied,  and  laid  out 
to  dry  again,  to  become  fit  for  bucking. 

This  alternate  courfe  of  bucking  and  watering  is 
performed  for  the  moft  part  from  ten  to  iixteen  times, 
or  more,  before  the  linen  is  fit  for  fouring;  gradually 
increafmg  the  ftrength  of  the  lye  from  the  firft  to  the 
middle  bucking,  and  from  that  gradually  decreafing  it 
till  the  fouring  begins.  The  lyes  in  the  middle  buck- 
ings are  generally  about  a  third  llronger  than  the  firft 
and  lad. 

Souring,  or  the  applicatiou  of  acids  to  cloth,  is  the 
fourth  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  when  this  ope- 
ration fliould  commence,  and  depends  moftly  on  the  fkill 
and  experience  of  the  bltaclier.  When  the  cloth  has 
an  equal  colour,  and  is  mofily  freed  from  the  fprat,  or 
outer  bark  of  the  lint,  it  is  tlien  thought  fit  for  louring ; 
^vhich  is  performed  in  the  following  nianntr.  Into  a 
large  vat  or  veilcl  is  poured  fuch  a  quantity  of  butter- 
milk, or  four  milk,  as  will  fufficiently  wet  the  firfl  row 
of  cloth;  which  is  tied  up  in  loofe  folds  and  pre  ffed 
down  by  two  or  three  men  barefooted.  If  the  milk  is 
thick,  about  an  eighth  of  water  is  added  to  it ;  if  thin, 
no  water.  Sours  made  with  bran,  or  rye-meal  and  wa- 
ter, are  often  ufcd  inftead  of  milk,  and  ufed  milk-warm. 
Over  the  firit  row  of  cloth  a  quantity  of  milk  and  wa- 
ter is  thrown,  to  be  imbibed  by  the  fccond  ;  and  fo  it 
is  continued  till  the  linen  to  be  foured  is  fufficiently  wet, 
and  the  liquor  rifes  over  the  whole.  Tiic  cloth  is  then 
kept  down  by  covers  filled  with  holes,  and  fecured  with 
a  pod  fixed  to  tlie  joift,  that  it  may  not  rife.  Some 
hours  after  tlie  cloth  has  been  in  the  four,  air-bubbles 
arife,  a  white  fcum  is  found  on  the  furface,  and  an  in- 
tefline  motion  goes  on  in  the  liquor.  In  warm  weather 
it  appears  fooner,  is  flronger,  and  ends  iboncr,  than 
in  cold  weather.  Jufl  before  this  fermentation,  which 
lads  five  or  fix  days,  is  finilhed,  at  which  time  the  fcum 
falls  down,  the  cloth  fliould  be  taken  our,  rinfed  niill- 
walhed,  and  delivered  to  the  women  to  be  waflied  with 
foap  and  water. 

Wafliing  with  foap  and  water  is  the  fifth  operation; 
and  is  performed  thus.  Two  women  are  placed  oppo- 
fite  at  each  tub,  which  is  made  of  very  thick  daves,  fo 
that  the  edges  which  (lope  inwards,  are  about  four 
inches  in  thicknefs.  A  fmall  velTcl  full  of  warm  water 
is  placed  in  each  tub.  The  cloth  is  folded  fo  that  the  fel- 
vage may  be  firft  rubbed  with  foap  and  warm  water 
Icngthwife,  till  it  is  fufficiently  impregnated  with  it. 
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Uleaching.  In  this  manner  all  the  parcel  is  rubbed  with  foap,  and 
'       *— "-^  afterwards  carried  to  be  biickcd. 

The  lye  now  iifed  has  no  foap  ia  it,  except  what  it 
gets  from  the  cloth  ;  and  is  equal  in  flrength  to  the 
llrongeft  formerly  ufed,  or  rather  flronger,  becaufe  the 
cloth  is  now  put  ill  wet.  From  theformeroperationthefe 
lyes  are  gradually  made  flronger,  till  the  cloth  feems 
of  an  uniform  white,  nor  any  darknefs  or  brown  colour 
appcarsin  its  ground.  After  this  the  lye  is  morefpeedily 
weakened  than  it  was  increafed  ;  fo  that  the  laft  which 
the  cloth  gets  is  weaker  than  any  it  got  before. 

But  the  management  of  fours  is  different;  for  they 
are  ufed  ftrongeil  at  firfl:,  and  decreafed  fo  in  ftrengih, 
that  the  lafl  four,  confidering  the  cloth  is  then  always 
taken  up  wet,  may  be  reckoned  to  contain  three-fourths 
of  water. 

From  the  bucking  it  goes  to  the  watering,  as  for- 
merly, obferving  only  to  overlap  the  felvagcs,  and  tic 
it  down  with  cords,  that  it  may  not  tear;  then  it  re- 
turns to  the  four,  milling,  wafliing,  bucking,  and  wa- 
tering  again.  Thefe  operations  fucceed  one  another 
alternately  till  the  cloth  is  whitened  :  a:  which  time  it 
is  blued,  flarched,  and  dried. 

This  is  the  method  ufed  in  the  whiteningfine cloths. 
The  follnwing  is  the  method  ufed  in  the  whitening  of 
coarfe  cloths. 

Having  forted  the  cloths  according  to  their  quality, 
they  are  fleeped  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fine,  rinfed, 
wathed  in  the  mill,  and  dried  before  boiling. 

In  this  procefs  boiling  fapplies  the  place  of  bucking, 
as  it  takes  lefs  time  and  confequently  is  thought  cheap- 
cfl:.  It  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  aoolb.  Ca- 
lhub-a(hes,  loolb.  white  Mufcovy,  and  jolb.  pearl- 
adies,  boiled  in  toj  Scots  gallons  of  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  as  in  the  procefs  for  the  fine  cloth,  makes 
the  mother  or  firft  lye.  The  cloth-boiler  is  then  to  be 
filled  two-thirds  full  with  M^ater  and  mother-lye,  about 
nine  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  fo  that 
the  lye  ufed  for  the  boiling  the  coarfe  cloth  is  about  a 
third  weaker  than  that  ufed  in  bucking  thefinc.  Such 
a  quantity  of  cloth  is  put  into  the  foregoing  quantity 
of  lye,  when  cold,  as  can  be  well  covered  by  it.  The 
lye  is  brought  gradually  to  the  boil,  and  kept  boiling 
for  two  hours;  the  cloth  being  fixed  down  all  the  time, 
that  it  does  not  rife  above  the  liquor.  The  cloth  is  then 
taken  out,  fpread  on  the  field,  and  watered,  as  men- 
tioned before  in  the  fine  cloth. 

As  the  falts  of  the  lye  are  not  cxhaufted  by  this  boil- 
ing, the  fame  is  continued  to  be  ufed  all  that  day,  add- 
ing at  each  boiling  fo  much  of  the  mother-lye  as  will 
bring  if  to  the  fame  flrength  as  at  firft.  The  lye  by 
boiling  lofes  in  quantity  fomewhat  betwixt  a  third  and 
a  fourth  ;  and  they  reckon  that  in  flrength  it  lofes  a- 
bout  a  half,  becaufe  they  find  in  praftice,  that  adding 
to  it  half  its  former  flrength  in  frefli  lye,  has  the  fame 
effect  on  cloth.  Therefore  fome  frefli  lye,  containing  a 
fourth  part  of  the  water,  and  the  half  of  the  flrength 
of  the  firft  lye,  makes  the  fecond  boiler  equal  in  flrength 
to  the  firft.  To  the  third  boiler  they  add  fomewhat 
more  than  the  former  proportion,  and  go  on  flill  in- 
creafmg  gradually  to  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  is  as 
much  as  can  be  done  in  a  day.  Theboileris  thencleaned, 
and  next  day  they  begin  with  frelh  lye.  Thefe  addi- 
tions of  freQi  lye  ought  always  to  be  made  by  the  ma- 


fler-bleacher,  as  it  requires  judgment  to  bring  fucceed-  Bleachi 
in  lyes  to  the  fame  flrength  as  the  firft. 

When  the  cloth  comes  to  get  the  fecond  boiling,  the 
lye  fhould  be  a  little  flronger,  about  a  thirtieth  part, 
and  the  deficiencies  madenp  in  the  fame  proportion.  For 
fix  or  feven  boilings,  or  fewer,  if  the  cloth  be  thin,  the 
lye  is  increafed  in  this  way,  and  then  gradually  diminifli- 
ed  till  the  cloth  is  fit  for  fouring.  The  whiteft  cloth 
ought  always  to  be  boiled  firft,  that  it  may  not  be  hurt 
by  what  goes  before. 

In  this  procefs,  if  the  cloth  cannot  be  got  dry  for 
boiling,  bulinefs  does  not  flop  as  in  the  fine ;  for  after 
the  coarfe  has  dreeped  on  racks  made  for  the  purpofe, 
it  is  boiled,  making  the  lye  ftrong  in  proportion  to  the 
water  in  the  cloth. 

The  common  method  of  fouring  coarfe  linen  is,  to 
mix  fome  warm  water  and  bran  in  the  vat,  then  put  a 
layer  of  cloth,  then  more  bran,  water,  and  cloth  :  and 
fo  on,  till  the  cave  is  full.  The  whole  is  tramped  with 
mens  feet,  and  fixed  as  in  the  former  procefs.  A  thou- 
fand  yards  of  cloth,  yard-broad,  require  betwixt  four 
and  fix  pecks  of  bran.  The  cloth  generally  lies  about 
two  nights  and  three  days  in  the  four.  Others  prepare 
their  four  twenty-four  hours  before,  by  mixing  the  bran 
with  warm  water  in  a  feparate  veffel ;  and  before  pour- 
ing it  on  the  cloth,  they  dilute  it  with  a  fufEcicnt  quan- 
tity of  water.  After  the  cloth  is  taken  from  the  four, 
it  ought  to  be  well  wafhed  and  rinfed  again.  It  is  then 
given  to  men  to  be  well  foaped  on  a  table,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  betwixt  the  rubbing-boards.  When  it 
comes  from  them  it  fliould  be  well  milled,  and  warm 
water  poured  on  it  all  the  time,  if  conveniency  will  al- 
low of  it.  Two  or  three  of  thefe  rubbings  arc  fuflicient, 
and  the  cloth  very  feldom  requires  more. 

The  lye,  after  the  fouring  begins,  is  decreafed  ill 
flrength  by  degrees;  and  three  boilings  after  that  arc 
commonly  fufEcient  to  finifh  the  cloth.  Afterwards  it 
is  flarched,  blued,  dried,  and  bittled  in  a  machine 
made  for  that  purpofe,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  a  ca- 
lender, and  is  preferred  by  many  to  it. 

This  method  ufed  in  the  bleaching  of  coarfe  cloths, 
is  very  like  that  praJtifed  in  Ireland  for  both  fine 
and  coarfe.  The  only  material  difference  is  that  there 
the  bleachers  ufe  no  other  afhes  but  the  kelp  or  cafhub. 
A  lye  is  drawn  from  the  former  by  cold  water,  which 
diffolves  the  falts,  and  not  the  fulphureous  particles  of 
the  kelp-aflics.  This  lye  is  ufed  till  the  cloth  is  half 
whitened,  and  then  they  lay  afide  the  kelp-lye  for  one 
made  of  cafliub-aflies. 

In  the  preceding  hiflory  of  bleaching,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  naturally  divides  itfclf  into  feveral  different 
branches  or  parts,  all  tending  to  give  linen  the  degree 
of  whitenefs  required.  How  they  cffefluate  that  comes 
next  to  be  confidered. 

The  general  procefs  of  bleaching  divides  itielf  into 
thefe  different  parts,  i.  Steeping  and  milling.  2.  Buck- 
ing and  boiling.  3.  Alternate  watering  and  drying. 
4.  Souring.  5.  Rubbing  with  foap  and  warm  water, 
ftarching  and  bluing.  We  fliall  treat  of  thefe  different 
parts  in  their  order. 

Steeping.  Green  linen,  in  the  different  changes  which 
it  has  undergone  before  it  arrives  at  thatflate,  contracts 
a  great  foutnefs.  This  is  chiefly  communicated  to  it 
by  the  drelTing  compofed  of  tallow  and  fowcn,  which 
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Bleaching,  is  a  kind  of  flummery  made  of  bran,  flour,  or  oat-meal 
'  ^  '  feeds.  The  firfl  thing  to  be  done  in  the  bleachfield  is 
to  take  off  all  that  filth  which  is  foreign  to  the  flax, 
would  blunt  the  future  aclion  of  the  falls,  and  might, 
in  unflcilful  hands,  be  fixed  in  the  cloth.  This  is  the 
Ucftgn  of  fleeping. 

To  accomplilh  this  end,  the  cloth  is  hid  to  fteep  in 
blood-warm  water.  A  fmaller  degree  of  heat  would  not 
diiFolve  the  drelling  fo  foon ;  and  the  greater  might  co- 
agulate and  fix,  in  the  body  of  the  linen,  thofe  particles 
which  wc  dclign  to  carry  off.  In  a  few  hours  the  drel- 
ling made  nfe  of  in  weaving  is  diflblved,  mixed  with  the 
water;  and  as  it  had  acquired  fome  degree  of  acidity 
before  application,  it  becomes  a  fpecics  of  ferment. 
Each  ferment  promotes  its  own  particular  fpccies  of 
fermentation  or  inteilinc  motion  ;  the  putrid  ferment 
fcts  in  motion  the  putrefactive  fermentation  ;  the  vinous 
ferment  gives  rife  to  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  and  the 
acid  ferment  to  the  acetous  fermentation.  That  there 
is  a  real  fermentation  going  on  in  fteeping,  one  mull 
be  foon  convinced,  who  attends  to  the  air-bubbles 
which  immediately  begin  to  arifc,  to  the  fcum  which 
gathers  on  the  furface,  and  to  the  inteflinc  motion  and 
fwclling  of  the  whole  liquor.  That  it  mull  be  the  a- 
ccious  fermentation,  appears  from  this,  that  the  vege- 
table particles,  already  ia  pare  foured,  mult  firft  undergo 
this  procefs. 

The  effect  of  all  fermentations  is  to  fet  the  liquor  in 
motion  ;  to  raife  in  it  a  degree  of  heat  ;  and  to  emit 
air-bubbles,  which,  by  carrying  up  fome  of  the  light 
oleaginous  panicles  along  with  them,  produce  a  fcum. 
But  as  the  drelling  is  in  fmall  quantity  in  proportion  to 
the  water,  thefe  effcds  arc  gcnile  and  ilow.  'J'hc  acid 
falls  are  no  fooncrfeparatcd,  by  the  acetous  ftrnienia- 
tion,  from  the  abforbent  earth,  which  made  ihcm  not 
perceptible  to  the  tongue  in  their  former  llaie,  than 
they  arc  united  to  thconly  particles  of  the  tallow,  which 
likewife  adhere  fupcrficially,  diffolvc  them,  and  render 
them  in  fome  degree  miffible  with  water.  In  this  Hate 
they  are  foon  walhed  off  by  the  iiitcfline  nioiiun  of  the 
liquor.  The  confequence  of  this  operation  is,  that  the 
cloth  comes  out  freed  in  a  great  meafure  from  its  fuperfi- 
cial  dirt,  and  more  pliant  and  foft  than  what  it  was. 

Whenever  tliis  inteilinc  motion  is  pretty  much  aba- 
ted, and  before  the  fcum  fublidcs,  bleachers  take  out 
tjieir  cloth.  The  fcum,  when  no  more  air  bubbles  rife 
lo  fupport  it,  feparaics  and  falls  down  ;  and  would  again 
commimicaie  to  the  cloth  great  part  of  the  filth.  But 
a  longer  flay  would  be  attended  with  a  much  greater 
difadvantage.  The  putiid  follows  clofe  upon  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  :  when  thelaitcr  ends,  the  former  be- 
gins. Were  this  to  take  pUce  in  any  confidtrable  de- 
gree, it  would  render  the  cloth  black  and  tender. 
Bleachers  cannct  be  too  carctul  in  this  article. 

The  firfl  queftion  that  arifes  to  be  determined  on 
thcfc  principles  is.  What  is  the  propereft  liquor  for 
fteeping  cloth  ?  thofe  ufed  by  bleachers  are  plain  water; 
white  linen  lye  an!  water,  equal  parts  ;  and  rye-meal 
or  bran  mixed  with  water.  They  always  make  ufc  of 
lye  when  ihcy  have  it. 

After  fleepiug,  the  cloth  is  carried  to  the  putflock- 
inill,  to  be  freed  jf  all  its  loofe  foulnefs.  There  can  be 
nothing  contrived  fo  cffettuil  to  anfwer  the  purpofc  as 
this  mill.  Its  motion  iseaf>,  regular, and  hSt.  While 
it  preffcs  gcutly,  it  turns  the  cloih  j  which  is  continu- 


ally waflied  with  a  flream  of  water.  Care  muft  be  taken  Bleachlug. 

that  no  water  be  detained  in  the  folds  of  the  linen,  o-  ^~~'''' ' 

therwife  that  part  may  be  damaged. 

Bucking  and  boiling.  This  is  the  mofl  important 
operation  of  the  whole  procefs,  and  deferves  a  tho- 
rough examination.  Its  dcfign  is  to  loofen,  and  carry 
ofl,  by  the  help  of  alkaline  lixivcs  or  lyes,  that  parti- 
cular i'ubflance  in  cloth,  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  brown 
colour. 

All  afhes  ufed  in  lye,  the  pearl  excepted,  ought  lo  be 
well  pounded,  before  they  are  put  into  tiie  copper  ;  for 
the  Marcoft  and  Cafliub  are  very  hard,  and  witJ)  fome 
difiiculty  yield  their  fait.  As  iliefc  two  lafl  contain  a 
very  confiderable  proportion  of  a  real  fulphureous  mat- 
ter, which  muft  in  foinc  degree  tinge  white  cloth  ;  and 
as  this  is  dillblved  ninch  more  by  boiling  than  by  the 
inferior  degrees  of  heat,  while  the  falls  may  be  as  well 
extraded  by  the  latter  ;  the  water  Ihould  never  be 
brought  to  boil,  and  flioiild  be  continued  for  fome  time 
longer  under  that  degree  of  heat.  The  pearl-alhe3 
ihould  never  be  put  in  till  near  the  end,  as  they  are  ta- 
fily  diifolvcd  in  water. 

If  the  falts  were  always  of  an  equal  flrength,  the  fame 
quantities  would  make  a  lye  equally  llroug  :  but  ihey 
are  not.  Salts  of  the  fame  name  differ  very  much  from 
one  auoiher.  The  Mufcovy  allies  are  turning  weaker 
every  day,  as  every  bleacher  mull  have  obferved,  till  at 
lafl  they  turn  quite  effete.  A  dtcodion  Irom  them 
when  new,  muft  differ  very  much  from  one  wlien  they 
have  been  long  kept.  Hence  a  necclllty  of  fome  cxadt 
criterion  todifcoverwhcn  lyes  are  of  an  equal  ftrcngih. 
The  tafte  cannot  ferve  as  that  is  fo  variable  ;  cannot 
be  defcribed  toauothcr,  and  is  blunted  by  repeated  tri- 
als. The  proof-ball  will  ferve  the  puipole  of  the  bleach 
field  fulliciently;  and,by  difcoveringtlie  fpecific  gravity, 
will  fhow  the  quantity  of  alkaline  falts  dillblved.  But 
it  cannot  lliow  the  dangerous  qualities  of  thcl'e  falts  ; 
for  the  Icfs  cauftic  and  lefs  heavy  this  liquor  is,  the  more 
dangerous  fiid  corrolive  it  may  be  for  the  cloth. 

The  third  lye,  wjiicii  they  draw  from  thcl'e  materials 
by  an  iiifulion  of  cold  water,  in  which  the  tafte  of  lime 
is  difcoverable,  appears  plainly  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  firft.  The  fccond  lye,  which  they  exiracl  from 
the  famealhes,  and  which  is  reckoned  about  a  third  in 
flrength,  when  compared  to  the  firft,  muft  be  of  the  fame 
nature  ;  nor  fliould  it  be  u(ed  without  an  addition  of 
pearl-aflies,  which  will  corrtft  it. 

It  is  taken  for  a  general  rule.  That  the  foliition  of 
any  body  in  its  menftruum  is  equally  diffufed  through 
the  whole  liquor.  The  bleachers  depending  on  this, 
ufe  equal  quantities  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  their  lye, 
when  once  clear  and  fettled  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
there  is  an  equal  quantity  of  falts  in  equal  quantities  of 
the  lye.  But  if  there  is  not,  the  miftakc  may  be  of 
fatal  confequence,  as  the  lye  may  be  in  fume  places 
flronger  than  what  the  cloth  can  with  fafeiy  bear. 
That  general  law  of  folution  muft  have  taken  its  rife 
from  pariicular  experiments,  and  not  from  reafoning. 
Wiicther  a  fufficient  number  of  experiments  have  beeit 
tried  to  afcertain  this  point,  and  to  eflablifti  an  un- 
doubted general  rule,  may  be  called  in  queflion. 

"  But  (fays  Dr  Home)  when  1  had  difcovered  that 
lime  makes  part  of  the  dilfolved  fubftance,  and  re- 
fledled  how  long  its  groffer  parts  will  continue  fuf' 
pcndcd  in  water,  there  appeared  flronger  reafons  for 
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BJeachieg.  fufpedling  that  this  rule,  tho'  ic  may  be  pretty  general, 
'  does  not  take  place  here  ;  at  leaft  it  is  worth  the  pur- 
fuit  of  experiment. 

''  I  weighed  at  the  bleachfield  a  piece  of  glafs  in 
fome  cold  lye,  after  it  had  been  boiled,  ftood  for  two 
days,  and  about  the  fourth  part  of  it  had  been  ufed. 
The  glafs  weighed  3  drams  li  grains  in  the  lye,  and 
3  drams  7^  grains  in  river-water.  The  fame  glafs 
weighed  in  the  fame  lye,  when  almofl:  all  ufed,  2  grains 
lefs  than  it  had  done  before.  This  ftiows,  that  the  laft 
of  the  lye  contained  a  third  more  of  the  dilTolved  body  ; 
and,  confequently,  was  a  third  ftronger  than  the  firll 
of  the  lye. 

"  As  this  might,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  folution  of  the  falts,  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment in  a  different  way. 

"  I  took  from  the  furface  fome  of  the  lye,  after  the 
falts  were  diffolved,  and  the  liquor  was  become  clear. 
At  the  fame  time  I  immerfed  a  bottle,  fixed  to  a  long 
flick,  fo  near  the  bottom,  as  not  to  raife  the  allies 
there,  and,  by  pulling  out  the  cork  by  a  firing, 
filled  the  bottle  full  of  the  lye  near  the  bottom.  The 
glafs  weighed  in  river-river  3  drams  384  grains  ; 
in  the  lye  taken  from  the  furface  3  drams  341.  grains ; 
and  in  the  lye  taken  from  the  bottom  3  drams  314. 
grains.  This  experiment  fliows,  that  the  lye  at  the 
bottom  was,  in  this  cafe,  iths  ftronger  than  the  lye  at 
the  furface. 

"  At  other  times  when  I  tried  the  fame  experiment, 
I  found  no  difFerence  in  the  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  there- 
fore, I  leave  it  as  a  queftion  yet  doubtful,  though  de- 
ferving  to  be  afcertaincd  by  thofe  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it.  As  the  lye  Hands  continually  on 
the  afhes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  is  ufed  laft 
mnft  be  ftronger  than  the  firft.  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend, to  general  praftice,  the  method  ufed  by 
Mr  John  Chriftie,  who  draws  off  the  lye,  after  it  has 
fettled  into  a  fecond  receptacle,  and  leaves  the  afhes 
behind.  By  this  means  it  never  can  turn  ftronger  ; 
and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  mix  the  top  and  boitom, 
which  cannot  be  done  fo  long  as  it  ftands  on  the  aflics." 

Having  confidered  the  lye,  let  us  next  inquire  how 
it  a(5ts.  On  this  enquiry  depends  almoft  the  whole 
theory  of  bleaching,  as  its  action  on  cloth  is,  at  leaft 
in  this  country,  abfolutely  neceffary.  It  is  found  hy 
experiment,  that  one  effeft  they  have  on  cloih  is  the 
diminifhing  of  its  weight  ;  and  that  their  whitening 
power  is,  generally,  in  proportion  to  their  weakening 
power.  Hence  arifes  a  probability,  that  thei'e  lyes 
act  by  removing  fomewhat  from  the  cloth,  and  that 
the  lofs  of  this  fubftance  is  the  caufe  of  whitenefs. 
This  appears  yet  plainer,  when  the  bncking,  which 
lalts  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning,  is  at- 
tended to. 

There  are  various  and  different  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  operations  of  thefe  falts  :  that  they  act  by  alter- 
ing the  external  texture  of  the  cloth,  or  by  feparating 
the  mucilaginous  parts  from  the  reft,  or  by  extradiing 
the  oil  which  is  laid  up  in  the  cells  of  the  plant.  The 
laft  is  the  general  opinion,  or  rather  conjefture,  for 
none  of  them  deferves  any  better  name  ;  but  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  fo  without  any  better  title 
to  pre-eminence  than  what  the  others  have.  Alkaline 
falts  diffolve  oils,  therefore  thefe  falts  diffolve  the  cellu- 
lar oil  of  the  cloth,  is  all  the  foundation  which  this 
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theory  has  to  reft  on  ;  too  flight,  when  unfiipported  Bleachiaf. 
by  experiment,  to  be  relied  on. 

Dr  Home  endeavours  to  fettle  this  queflion  by  the 
following  experiments  and  obfervations. 

"  Wax  (lays  he)  is  whitened  by  being  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  the  fun,  air,  and  moifture.  A  difco- 
very  of  the  change  made  on  it  by  bleaching  may  throw 
a  light  upon  the  queftion. 

"  Six  drams  of  wax  were  fliced  down,  expofed  on 
a  fouth  window,  September  10.  and  watered.  That 
day  being  clear  and  warm,  bleached  the  wax  more 
than  all  the  following.  It  feemed  to  me  to  whiten 
quicker  when  it  had  no  water  thrown  on  it  than  when 
it  had.  September  15.  it  was  very  white,  and  i  dram 
3  grains  lighter.  34  drams  of  this  bleached  wax, 
and  as  much  of  unbleached,  taken  from  the  fame  piece, 
were  made  into  two  candles  of  the  fame  length  and 
thicknefs,  having  cotton  wicks  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
bleached  candle  burnt  i  hour  33  minutes  ;  the  un- 
bleached 3  minutes  longer.  The  former  run  down  four 
times,  the  latter  never.  The  former  had  an  obfcure 
light  and  dull  flame ;  the  latter  had  a  clear  pleafant  one, 
of  a  blue  colour  at  the  bottom.  The  former  when 
burning  feemed  to  have  its  wick  thicker,  and  its  flame 
nearer  the  wax,  than  the  latter.  The  former  was 
brittle,  the  latter  not.  It  plainly  appears  from  thefe 
facts,  that  the  unbleached  wax  was  more  inflammable 
than  the  bleached  ;  and  that  the  latter  had  loft  fo  much 
of  an  inflammable  fubftance  as  it  had  loft  in  weight ; 
and  confequenily  the  fubftance  loft  in  bleaching  of  wax 
is  the  oily  part. 

"  As  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
former  experiment,  I  do  not  look  on  it  as  entirely 
conclufivc  ;  for  it  is  poffible  that  fome  of  the  duft,  fly- 
ing about  in  the  air,  might  have  mixed  with  the 
bleached  wax,  and  fo  have  rendered  it  lefs  inflammable. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  analogical  rcafoning  from  wax  to 
linen  without  objcdions.  Let  us  try  then  if  we  can- 
not procure  the  fubftance  extrafled  from  the  cloth, 
fliow  it  to  the  eye,  and  examine  its  different  proper- 
tics.  The  proper  place  to  find  it,  is  in  a  lye  already 
ufed,  and  fully  impregnated  with  thefe  colouring  par- 
ticles, 

"  I  got  in  the  bleachfield  fome  lye,  which  had  been 
ufed  all  that  day  for  boiling  coarfe  linen,  which  was  to- 
lerably white,  and  had  been  twice  boiled  before. 
There  could  be  no  drefling  remaining  in  thefe  webs. 
No  fosp  had  ever  touched  that  parcel  ;  nor  do  they 
mix  foap  with  the  lye  nfed  lor  coarfe  cloth.  Some  of 
this  impregnated  lye  was  evaporated,  and  left  a  dark 
coloured  matter  behind.  Thisfubftance  feltoily  betwixt 
the  figures,  but  would  not  lather  in  water  as  foap  does. 
It  Q:;dagrattd  v;ith  nitre  in  fnfion,  and  afforded  a  tinc- 
ture to  fpirit  of  wine.  By  this  experiment  the  falts 
feem  to  have  an  oily  inflammable  fubftance  joined  with 
them. 

"  Could  we  feparate  this  colouring  fubftance  from 
thefe  falts,  and  exhibit  it  by  itfelf,  fo  that  it  might  be- 
come the  objeft  of  experiment,  the  queftion  would  be 
foon  decided.  Here  chemiitry  lends  us  its  afliftance. 
Whatever  has  a  ftronger  affinity  or  attraflion  to  the 
faus  with  which  it  is  joined  than  this  fubftance  has, 
niuft  fet  it  at  liberty,  and  make  it  vifible.  Acids  at- 
traft  alkaline  falts  from  all  other  bodies  ;  and  therefore 
will  ferve  our  purpofe. 

"  Inta 
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Qincking.  "  Into  a  qnantity  of  the  impregnate  J  lye  men- 
tioned in  the  former  experiment,  I  poured  in  oil  of 
vitriol.  Some  bubbles  of  oil  arofe,  an  intedinc  mo- 
tion was  to  bcpcrccivcd,  and  the  injiior  changed  its  co- 
lour from  a  daric  to  a  turbid  white.  It  curdled  like  a 
folution  of  foap,  and  a  fcum  loon  gathered  on  the  i'ur- 
face,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickncfs,  the  decpnefs  of 
the  liquor  not  being  above  llx  inches.  Wliat  was  be- 
low was  now  pretty  clear.  A  great  deal  of  the  fame 
matter  lay  in  the  bottom ;  and  I  obfcrvcd  that  the 
fubllancc  on  the  I'urface  was  precipitated,  and  fliowed 
itfclf  heavier  than  water,  when  the  particles  of  air,  at- 
tached to  it  in  great  plenty,  were  difpcllcd  by  heat. 
This  fubftance  was  in  colour  darker  than  the  cloth 
which  had  been  boiled  in  it. 

"  I  procured  a  confidcrable  qnantity  of  it  by  fkim- 
ining  it  oil".  When  I  tried  to  mix  it  with  water,  it  al- 
ways fell  to  the  bottom.  When  dried  by  the  air,  it 
diminilhed  very  much  in  its  lize,  and  turned  as  black 
as  a  coal.  In  this  rtatc  it  deflagrated  ftrongly  with 
nitre  in  fufion ;  gave  a  Ifrong  tindure  to  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
and  when  put  on  a  red-hot  iron,  burnt  very  llowly,  as 
if  it  contained  a  heavy  ponderous  oil;  and  left  fomc 
earth  behind. 

"  From  the  inflammability  of  this  fubftance,  its  re- 
jecling  of  water,  and  dilFolving  in  fpirit  of  wine,  we 
difcover  its  oleaginous  nature  ;  bat  from  its  great  fpc- 
cific  gravity  we  fee  that  it  differs  very  much  from  the 
expreiFcd  or  cellular  oil  of  vegetables;  and  yet  more 
from  their  mucilage.  That  it  diiFolves  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  not  a  certain  argument  of  its  differing  from 
cxpreffed  oils  ;  becaufe  thefe,  when  joined  to  alkaline 
falls,  and  recovered  again  by  acids,  become  foluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  quantity  of  earthy  powder  left 
behind  after  burning,  Ihows  that  it  contains  many  of 
the  folid  particles  of  the  flax.  The  fubllance  extracted 
from  clotii  by  alkaline  lyes  appears  then  to  be  a  compo- 
fition  of  a  heavy  oil,  and  the  folid  earthy  particles  of 
the  flax. 

"  In  v/hat  manner  thefe  falts  aft  fo  as  to  diflblve  the 
oils,  and  detach  the  folid  particles,  is  uncertain  ;  but  wc 
fee  evidently  how  much  cloth  mull  be  weakened  by  an 
improper  ufe  of  them,  as  we  rind  the  folid  particles 
themfelves  arc  feparated." 

It  is  ncccflary  that  cloth  ihoild  be  dry  before  buck- 
ing, that  the  falts  may  enter  into  the  body  of  the  cloth 
along  with  the  water;  for  they  will  not  enter  in  fuch 
quantity  if  it  be  wet;  and  by  ading  too  powerfully 
on  the  external  threads,  may  endanger  them. 

The  degree  of  heat  is  a  very  material  circumflancc 
in  this  operation.  As  the  adion  of  the  falts  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  heat,  it  would  appear  more 
proper  to  begin  with  a  boiling  heat,  by  which  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labour  might  be  faved.  The 
reafon  why  this  method  is  not  followed  appears  to  be 
this.  If  any  vegetable  or  vegetable  fubftance  is  to  be 
foftened  and  to  have  its  juices  extracted,  it  is  found 
more  proper  to  give  it  gentle  degrees  of  heat  at  firft,  and 
to  advince  gradually,  than  to  plunge  it  all  at  once  in 
boiling  water.  This  lalt  degree  of  heat  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  when  applied  at  once  to  a  vegetable  it  hardens  in- 
f>cad  of  foftcning  its  texture.  Dried  vegetables  arc 
immediately  put  into  boiling  water  by  cooks,  that  thefe 
fubftances  may  prefcrve  their  green  colour,  which  is 
only  to  be  done  by  hindjring  them  from  turning  too 
Voi.  III. 


foft.     Boiling  water  has  the  fatnc  effed  o;\  animal  fub-  Dleaching. 

fiances;  for  if  fait  beef  is  put   JiMo  it,  the  water  is  * ^^ ' 

kept  from  getting  at  the  falts  from  the  outfidc  of  the 
bcei  being  hardened. 

But  when  we  conlider  how  nii'ch  of  an  oilyfub- 
ilancc  there  is  in  the  cloth,  efpecially  at  firfi,  which 
will  lor  ibuic  lime  keep  off  the  waicr,  and  how  the 
tuillingoJ  the  threads,  and  clofcncfs  of  the  texture, 
hinders  the  water  from  penetrating,  wc  fliall  find,  that 
if  boiling  water  were  put  on  at  once,  the  cloth  might 
be  liable,  in  feveral  parts,  to  a  dry  heat  which  would 
be  much  worlc  thain  a  wet  one.  That  the  lyes  have  not 
acccfs  to  all  parts  of  the  cloth,  at  firll,  appears  plainly 
from  this,  that  when  it  has  lain,  after  the  rirfl  bucking, 
till  all  the  lyes  are  waihed  out,  it  is  as  black,  in  fonia 
parts,  as  when  it  was  ftecped.  This  muft  be  owing 
to  the  difcharge  of  the  colouring  panicles  from  thofc 
places  to  which  the  lye  lias  acccfs,  and  to  their  re- 
maining where  it  has  not.  It  would  fceni  advif.ible 
then,  in  the  firft  bucking  or  two,  when  the  cloih  is 
foul,  to  ufe  the  lye  conliderably  below  the  boiling 
point;  that  by  this  foaking  or  niact-ration,  the  foul- 
ncfs  may  be  entirely  dilchaigcd,  and  the  cloth  quite 
opened  for  the  fpeedy  reception  of  the  boiling  lye  in 
the  buckings  which  follow. 

Tiie  lyes  (hould  likewife  be  wcakeft  in  the  firft  buck- 
ings, becaufe  then  they  aft  only  on  the  more  txtcrnal 
parts;  whereas,  when  the  cloih  is  more  opened,  and 
the  field  of  adion  is  increafed,  the  active  powers  ought 
to  be  fo  too.  For  tiiis  reafon  they  are  at  the  flrongcft 
after  fome  fourings. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  confidered, 
is,  the  management  of  the  coarfe  cloth,  where  boil- 
ing is  fabftituted  in  place  of  bucking.  TJiis  fpecics  of 
linen  cannot  afiord  the  time  and  labour  necclfary  for 
the  latter  operation  ;  and  therefore  they  rauft  undergo 
a  fhorter  and  more  adive  method.  As  the  heat  con- 
tinues longer  at  the  degree  of  billing,  the  lyes  ufcd  to 
the  coarfe  cloth  muft  be  weaker  than  thofe  ufed  to 
the  fine.  There  is  not  fo  much  danger  from  heat  in 
the  coarfe  as  in  the  fine  cloth,  becaufe  the  former  is  of 
a  more  open  texture,  and  will  allow  the  lye  to  pene- 
trate more  fpecdily.  In  the  clofer  kinds,  however, 
the  firft  application  of  the  falts  fliould  be  made  without 
a  boiling  heat. 

Altsniate  •watering  and  drying.  After  the  cloth 
has  been  bucked,  it  is  carried  out  to  the  field,  and  fre- 
quently watered  for  the  firft  (ix  hours.  For  if,  during 
that  time,  when  it  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  falls, 
it  is  allowed  to  dry,  the  falts  approaching  clofer  toge- 
ther, and  aflifted  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  in- 
creafing  always  in  proportion  to  ihe  drynefs  of  the 
cloth,  ad  with  greater  force,  and  deftroy  its  very  tex- 
ture. After  this  time,  dry  fpots  are  allowed  to  ap- 
pear before  it  gets  any  water.  In  this  ftaic  it  profits 
moft,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  evaporation  comes  from 
the  more  internal  parts  of  the  cloth,  and  will  carry  a- 
way  moft  from  thofe  parts.  The  bleaching  of  the 
wax,  in  a  preceding  experiment,  helps  to  confirm  this  ; 
for  it  fceined  to  whiten  moft  when  the  laft  particles  of 
water  were  going  off. 

This  continual  evaporation  from  the  furface  of  the 

cloth  fliovvs,  that  the  defign  of  the  operation  is  to  carry 

oft"  foinewhat   remaining  after  the   former  proccfs  of 

bucking.    This  appears  likewife  from  a  fad  known  to 
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""  evaporation  is  flrongeft,  attains  to  a  greater  degree  of 
whitcncfs  than  the  under  fide.  But  it  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  experiment,  which  Ihows,  that  cloth  turns 
much  lighter  by  being  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the 
fun,  air,  and  winds,  even  though  the  falts  have  been 
waflied  oat  of  it. 

What,  then,  is  this  fubftance  ?  As  we  have  difco- 
vered  in  the  former  feftion,  that  the  whitening,  in  the 
operation  of  bucking,  depends  on  the  extracting  or 
loofening  the  heavy  oil,  and  folid  particles  of  the  flax  ; 
it  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  efFeiSts  of  water- 
ing, and  expofition  to  the  fun,  air,  and  winds,  are 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
joined  to  the  falts,  with  which  compofite  body  the 
cloth  is  impregnated  when  expofed  on  the  field.  That 
thefe  falts  are  in  a  great  mcafure  carried  off  or  deflroyed, 
appears  from  the  cloth's  being  allowed  to  dry  with- 
out any  danger  after  the  evaporation  has  gone  on  for 
fome  time.  "  If  we  can  fhow,  (fays  Dr  Home)  that 
oils  and  falts,  when  joined  together,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing exhaled,  in  this  manner,  by  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  we  Ihall  reduce  this  queflion  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  certainty. 

September  10.  I  expofed  in  a  fouth-weft  window 
half  an  oz.  of  Caftile  foap,  fliced  down  and  watered. 
September  14.  when  well  dried,  it  weighed  but  3  dr. 
6  gr.  September  22.  it  weighed  2  dr.  2  gr.  Sep- 
tember 24.  it  weighed  i  dr.  50  gr.  It  then  feemed  a 
very  little  whiter;  but  was  much  more  mucilaginous 
in  its  tafte,  and  had  no  degree  of  faltnefs  which  it  had 
before. 

"  It  appears  from  this  experiment,  that  foap  is  fo 
volatile,  when  watered,  and  expofed  to  air  not  very 
warm,  that  it  lofes  above  half  its  weight  in  14  days. 
The  fame  muft  happen  to  the  faponaceous  fubftance, 
formed  from  the  conjunftionof  the  alkaline  falts,  heavy 
oil,  and  earthy  particles  of  the  flax.  The  whole  defign, 
then,  of  this  operation,  which  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
gets  the  name  of  bleaching,  is  to  carry  off,  by  the  eva- 
poration of  water,  whatever  has  been  loofcned  by  the 
former  procefs  of  bucking. 

"  Againft  this  doflrine  there  may  be  brought  two 
objeiflions,  feemingly  of  great  weight.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral opinion  among  bleachers,  that  linen  whitens  quicker 
in  March  and  April  than  in  any  other  months:  but  as 
the  evaporation  cannot  be  fo  great  at  that  time  as 
when  the  fun  has  a  greater  heat ;  hence  the  whitening 
of  cloth  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  evapo- 
ration ;  and  therefore  the  former  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
latter.  This  objection  vaniflies,  when  we  confider,  that 
the  cloth  shat  comes  firft  into  the  bleachfield,  in  the 
fpring,  is  clofely  attended,  having  no  other  to  interfere 
with  it  for  fome  time  ;  and  as  it  is  the  whiteft,  gets,  in 
the  after-buckings,  the  firft  of  the  lye;  while  the  fe- 
cond  parcel  is  often  bucked  with  what  has  been  ufed  to 
the  firft.  Were  the  fadt  true,  on  which  the  objeftion  is 
founded,  this  would  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the  ob- 
jeftion.  But  it  appears  not  to  be  true,  from  an  ob- 
fervation  of  Mr  John  Chriftie,  that  cloth  laid  down 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  finifhed  in  September, 
takes  generally  lefs  work,  and  undergoes  fewer  ope- 
rations, thin  what  is  laid  down  in  March,  and  finillied 
in  June. 

"  The   other  objeftion  is,  That  cloth  dries  mnch 
faller  in  windy  weather  than  in  calm,  fun-lliine ;  but  it 


This  would  feem  to  fhow,  that  Bleaching, 
the  fun  has  fome  particular  influence  independent  on  e-  ' 
vaporation.  In  anfwer  to  this  objeftion,  let  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that  it  is  not  the  evaporation  from  the  furface, 
but  from  the  more  internal  parts,  that  is  of  benefit  to 
the  cloth.  Now,  this  latter  evaporation  muft  be  much 
ftronger  in  fun-lhine  than  in  windy  weather, on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  will  make  the  cloth  more 
open  ;  while  the  coldnefs  of  windy  weather  muft  flun  it 
up,  fo  that  the  evaporation  will  all  be  from  the  furface. 
Clear  fun-lhine,  with  a  very  little  wind,  is  obfcrved  to 
be  the  beft  weather  for  bleaching;  a  convincing  proof 
that  this  reafoningis  juft. 

"  It  would  feem  to  follow  as  a  corollary  from  this 
reafoning,  that  the  number  of  waterings  fliould  in  ge- 
neral be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  lye;  for 
the  ftronger  the  lye  is,  the  more  there  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated ;  and  the  greater  the  danger,  in  cafe  the  cloth 
Ihould  be  allowed  to  dry.  But  there  is  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  arifmg  from  the  confideraiion  of 
another  circumftance.  It  is  obferved  that  cloth  when 
brown,  dries  fooner  than  when  it  becomes  whiter,  a- 
rifingfrom  the  clofenefs  and  oilinefs  which  it  then  has 
not  allowing  the  water  a  free  paflage.  Perhaps  that 
colour  may  retain  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that 
wayaffift  a  very  little.  Cloth,  therefore,  after  the  firft 
buckings,  muft  be  more  carefully  watered  than  after 
the  laft. 

"  It  follows  likewit'e  from  this  reafoning,  that  the 
foil  of  the  bleachfield  ftiould  be  gravelly  or  fandy, 
that  the  water  may  pafs  quickly  through  it,  and  that 
the  heat  may  be  incrcafed  by  the  refledion  of  the  foil, 
for  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  depends  on  the  mutual 
aiStion  of  heat  and  evaporation.  It  is  likewife  necef- 
fary  that  the  water  fliould  be  light,  foft,  and  free  from 
mud  or  dirt,  which  not  being  able  to  rife  along  with 
the  water,  muft  remain  behind.  When  there  is  much 
of  this,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  rinfe  the  cloth  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  give  it  a  milling,  to  take  out  the  dirt ; 
elfe  it  would  be  fixed  in  the  cloth  by  the  following 
bucking,  as  it  is  not  foluble  by  the  lye. 

"  This  operation  has  more  attributed  to  it  by  bleach- 
ers than  it  can  juftly  claim.  The  cloth  appears,  even 
to  the  eye,  to  whiten  under  thefe  alternate  waterings 
and  dryings ;  and  thefe  naturally  get  the  honour  of  it, 
when  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  former  operatien. 
Here  lies  the  fallacy.  Alkaline  falts  give  a  very  high 
colour  to  the  decoflions  or  infufion  of  vegetables. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  folution  of  the  oleagi- 
nous colouring  particles  of  the  plant;  which  particles, 
being  opened  and  feparated  by  the  falts,  occupy  a 
greater  fpace,  and  give  a  deep  colour  to  the  liquor.  The 
cloth  participates  of  the  liquor  and  colour.  Hence  bleach- 
ers always  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  bucking  by  the 
deepnefs  of  its  colour.  The  rule,  in  general,  is  good. 
I  obferve  that  in  thofc  buckings  which  continue  from  > 
the  Saturday  night  to  the  Monday  morning,  the  cloth 
has  always  the  decpeft  colour.  When  that  cloth  has 
been  expofed  fome  hours  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
thefe  colouring  particles  which  are  but  loofely  attached 
to  it,  are  evaporated,  and  the  linen  appears  of  a  brighter 
colour.  This  operation  does  no  more  than  complete 
what  the  former  had  almoft  finifhed.  If  its  own  merit 
were  thoroughly  known,  there  would  be  no  occafion  to 
attribute  that  of  another  operation  to  it.  Thread,  and 
open  cloths,  fuch  as  diaper,  may  be  reduced  to  a  great 
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Sleichjng.  degree  of  whitencfs,  after  one  bucking,  by  it  alone. 
V  '  No  cloili,  as  would  appear,  can  attain  to  a  bright 
whitenefj  without  it. 

"  Since  the  only  advantage  of  watering  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  falts,  and  what  they  have  diflblvcd,  might 
we  not  efFcduate  this  by  fome  cheaper  and  more  cer- 
tain method?  For  it  occupies  many  hands;  and  mud 
depend  altogether  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  ; 
fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  the  bleacher  is 
often  obliged  to  repeat  his  buckings  without  bleaching. 
\Vc  might  take  out  the  alkaline  falts  by  acids  ;  but 
then  the  other  fubftancc  would  be  left  alone  in  the  cloth, 
Hor  would  any  walhing  be  able  to  remove  it.  Mill- 
wafliing  appears  a  more  probable  method  of  taking  out 
both  fahs  and  oils;  and  it  would  feem  that  this  might 
in  a  great  meafurc  fupply  the  place  of  watering;  but 
upon  trial  it  does  not  fucceed.  Two  parcels  of  linen 
were  managed  equally  in  every  other  rcfpcft,  except  in 
this,  that  one  was  watered,  and  expofcd  to  the  influence 
of  the  air,  and  ihc  other  was  only  mill-waQied.  This 
method  was  followed  until  they  were  fit  for  fouring. 
The  cloth  which  had  been  mill-wa(hed  had  a  remark- 
able green  colour,  and  did  not  recover  the  bright  co- 
lour of  the  pieces  managed  in  the  common  way,  until 
it  had  been  treated  like  them  for  a  fortnight.  The 
green  colour  was  certainly  owing  to  a  precipitation 
of  the  fulphureous  panicles,  with  which  the  lye  is  im- 
pregnated, upon  the  furface  of  the  cloth  ;  owing  to  the 
falts  being  waflied  off  more  fpeedily  than  the  fulphur, 
to  which  they  are  united  in  the  lye.  The  attachment 
betwixt  thefe  two  bodies  we  know  is  very  loofe,  and 
the  fcparation  cafily  made.  Evaporation  then  alone  is 
fufEcient  to  carry  off  thefe  fulphureous  particles." 

Souring.  It  is  well  known  to  all  chymills,  that  al- 
kaline falts  are  convertible,  by  different  methods,  into 
abforbent  earths.  Frequent  folution  in  water,  and  eva- 
poration of  it  again,  is  one  of  thefe.  This  tranfnuita- 
tion  then  of  thefe  falts,  which  are  not  volatilifed  or 
waflied  asvay,  mull  be  continually  going  on  in  the  cloth 
under  thefe  alternate  waterings  and  dryings  of  the  for- 
mer procefs :  not  much  indeed  after  the  firft  two  or 
three  buckings;  bccaufe  the  falts,  not  having  entered 
deep  into  the  cloth,  are  eafily  walhed  offj  or  evaporat- 
ed. But  when  they  penetrate  into  the  very  compo- 
fition  of  the  leaft  and  minuteft  fibres,  of  which  the  firft 
vcffels  are  made,  they  find  greater  difficulty  of  efcaping 
again,  and  muft  be  more  fubjedt  to  this  tranfmntaiion. 
But  if  we  confider  the  bleaching  aflies  as  a  compofition 
of  lime  and  alkaline  falts,  we  muft  difcover  afrefh  fund 
for  the  dcpofition  of  this  abforbent  eartli.  The  com- 
mon cauflic,  a  compofition  of  this  very  kind  foon  con- 
verts itfelf,  if  expofcd  to  the  open  air,  into  a  harmlefs 
earthy  powder. 

Frequent  buckings  and  bleichings  load  the  cloth 
with  this  fubftance.  It  becomes  then  necelfiry  to  take 
it  out.  No  wafhing  can  do  that,  bccaufe  earth  is  not 
folublc  in  water.  Nothing  but  acids  can  remove  it. 
Thefe  are  attracted  by  the  abforbent  earth,  join  them- 
felvcs  ro  it,  and  compofe  a  kind  of  neutral  iinperfedl 
fait,  which  is  folublc  in  water,  and  therefore  cafily 
waflied  out  of  the  cioili.  The  acid  liquors  commonly 
ufed  are  butter-milk,  which  is  reckoned  the  bcfl,  four- 
milk,  infufion  of  bran,  rye-meal,  &C.  kept  for  fome 
days  till  they  four.  Sour  whey  is  thought  to  give  the 
cloth  a  yellow  colour. 


The  linen  ought  to  be  dried  before  it  is  put  in  ihc  Bleaching. 

four,  that  the  acid  particles  may  penetrate,  along  with  ' >- 

the  watery,  through  the  whole.  A  few  hours  after  it 
has  been  there,  air  bubbles  arife,  the  liquor  fsvells,  and 
a  thick  fcum  is  formed ;  manifefl  figns  of  a  fermenta- 
tion. The  following  experiment,  fays  Dr  Home, 
fliows  the  degree  of  heat  which  attends  it. 

May  25.  I  put  a  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit's  into 
fome  butter-milk,  of  which  the  bleachers  were  com- 
pofing  their  fours,  and  which  flood  in  a  vat  adjoining 
to  another,  where  the  milk  was  the  fame,  and  the  four- 
ing procefs  had  been  going  on  for  two  days.  After 
the  thermometer  had  been  20  minutes  in  the  butter- 
milk the  mercury  flood  at  64  degrees.  In  the  fouring 
vat  it  rofe  to  68  degrees.  An  increafe  of  four  degrees 
fliows  a  pretty  brifk  intefline  motion. 

"  To  what  are  all  tlicfe  efFedls  owing  .'  To  the 
acetous  fermentation  going  on  in  thofe  vegetable  li- 
quors, whofe  acids,  extricating  themfelvcs,  produce 
heat,  intefline  motion,  and  air  bubbles.  As  the  change 
is  flow,  the  procefs  takes  five  or  fix  days  before  it  is 
finiflied.  During  this  time  the  acid  particles  are  con- 
tinually uniting  themfelvcs  to  the  abforbent  earth  in 
the  cloth.  That  this  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  li- 
quor alone,  appears  from  this  confidtration,  that  the 
fame  efFeds,  viz.  air  bubbles,  and  fcum,  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  butter-milk  alone.  The  only  cffcft  then  it  has 
is,  by  the  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and  intefline  motion, 
which  attend  ii,  to  afTifl  the  junction  of  the  acid  and 
abforbent  particles.  We  fliall  prefcntly  fee  that  this 
procefs  may  be  carried  on  to  as  great  advantage,  with- 
out any  fermentation ;  and  therefore  it  appears  not 
abfolutely  neceffary. 

"  When  thefe  abforbent  particles  are  fully  faturat- 
ed,  the  remaining  acids  may  unite  with,  and  have 
fome  fmall  effedt  in  extrafting  the  colouring  particles. 
This  appears  from  the  following  experiments. 

"  Sept.  20.  A  piece  of  cloth  which  had  been  flcep- 
ed,  weighing  4iTgr.  was  put  into  a  half-pound  of 
butter-milk,  whigged,  and  well  foured,  by  a  mixture 
of  water,  and  by  boiling.  Sept.  24.  When  taken 
out,  and  walhed  in  water,  it  appeared  a  very  little 
whiter.  The  mineral  acids,  as  will  appear  afterwards, 
whiten  cloth,  even  though  they  arc  very  much  di- 
luted. 

"  Jufl  before  the  acetous  fermentation  is  finiflied, 
the  cloth  fhould  be  taken  out ;  otherj.vife  the  fcum  will 
fall  down  and  lodge  in  the  cloth,  and  the  putrefaftion 
which  then  begins  will  weaken  it.  This  appears  from 
the  following  experiment. 

"  Sept.  16.  A  piece  of  cloth  weighing  42  gr.  was 
laid  in  butter-milk  unwhigged.  Nov.  15.  The  milk 
had  a  putrefied  fmell.  The  cloth  was  a  little  whiter, 
but  very  tender;  and  weighed,  when  well  waflied  in 
warm  water  and  dried,  40  gr." 

All  the  fours  made  of  bran,  rye-meal,  &c.  ought  to 
be  prepared  before  ufc ;  for  by  this  means  fo  much 
time  will  be  faved.  Befides,  when  the  water  is  poured 
upon  the  cloth  and  bran,  as  is  done  in  the  management 
of /^oarfe  cloih,  the  linen  is  not  in  a  better  fituation 
than  if  it  had  been  taken  up  wet  from  the  field  ;  and 
by  this  means  the  acid  particles  cannot  penetrate  fo 
deep.  Again,  this  method  of  mixing  the  bran  with 
the  cloth,  may  be  attended  with  yet  worfe  confe- 
quenccs.  All  vegetable  fubflances,  when  much  prcf- 
M  m  a  fed, 
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Bleaching,  fed,    fall    into  the  putrefcent,    and  not  the  acetous 

.* « '  fermentation.     This  often  happens  to  the  bran  preff- 

ed  betwixt  the  different  layers  on  the  linen,  which 
mufl  weaken  the  cloth.-  Hence  all  fours  fliould  be 
prepared  before  the  cloth  is  (teeped  in  them ;  and 
none  of  the  bran  or  meal  fliould  be  mixed  with  the 
cloth. 

The  fours  are  ufeJ  flrongefl;  at  firft,  and  gradually 
weakened  till  the  cloth  has  attained  to  its  whitenefs. 
In  the  firit  fourings,  there  is  more  of  the  earthy  mat- 
ter in  the  cloth,  from  the  many  buckings  it  has  under- 
gone, than  what'  there  can  be  afterwards.  As  the 
quantity  of  this  matter  decreafes,  fo  fliould  the  flrength 
of  the  four.  There  is  not,  however,  the  leaft  danger, 
at  any  time,  from  too  Urong  a  four. 

What  is  mofl;  wanted  in  this  operation  is  a  more  ex- 
peditious and  cheaper  method  of  obtaining  the  fame 
end.  As  it  takes  five  or  fix  days,  it  retards  the  whiten- 
ing of  the  cloth  confiderably  ;  and  as  bleachers  are  ob- 
liged to  fend  for  milk  to  a  great  diftancc,  it  becomes 
very  dear.  This  laft  confideration  makes  them  keep  it 
folong,  that,  when  ufed,  it  can  have  no  good  efFeft; 
■    perhaps  it  may  have  a  bad  one. 

There  is  one  confideration  that  may  lead  us  to  fliort- 
enthethne.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  fouring  procefs 
is  fooner  finiflied  in  warm  than  in  cold  water.  Heat 
quickens  the  fermentation,  by  aiding  the  intefiiine  mo- 
lion.  The  vats  therefore  Ihould  not  be  buried  in  the 
ground  as  they  always  are,  which  mull  keep  them 
cold  ;  there  flionld  rather  be  pipes  along  the  walls  of 
the  room,  to  give  it  that  degree  of  heat,  which,  on 
trial,  may  be  found  to  anfwer  bed.  There  are  few 
days  in  fummer  fo  hot  as  is  neceffary ;  and  the  be;5in- 
ning  and  end  of  the  feafon  is  by  much  too  cold.  That 
this  is  no  ideal  fcheme,  the  following  faft  is  fufficient 
proof.  There  were  two  vats  in  a  bleachfield,  adjoin- 
ing to  a  partition  wall,  at  the  back  of  which  there  was 
a  kitchen-fire.  In  thele  vats  the  fouring  procefs  was 
finilhed  in  three  days,  whereas  it  lafled  five  or  fix  days 
in  the  others  placed  round  the  fame  room. 

This  improvement,  iho'  it  fliortens  the  time  of  four- 
ing a  very  little,  yet  is  no  remedy  againfl;  the  fcarciiy 
and  dearnefs  of  milk  fours.  Such  a  liquor  as  would 
ferve  our  purpofe,  muft  be  found  either  among  the 
vegetable  acids,  which  have  no  further  fermentation  to 
umlergOj  or  among  the  mineral  acids.  The  former  are 
a  large  clafs,  and  contain  within  themfelves  many  dif- 
ferent fpecies  ;  fuch  as  the  acid  juice  of  feveral  plants, 
vinegars  made  of  fermented  liquors,  and  acid  falts, 
called  tartars.  But  there  is  one  objection  againfl;  thefe 
vegetable  acids  :  they  all  contain,  along  v/iih  the  acid, 
a  great  quantity  of  oily  particles,  which  would  not  fail 
to  difcolour  the  cloth.  Befides,  the  demand  of  the 
bleachfields  would  raife  their  price  too  high. 

The  mineral  acids  have  neither  of  thefe  objeflions. 
They  are  exceedingly  cheap,  and  contain  no  oil.  "  I 
will  freely  own  (fays  Dr  Home),  that  at  firlt  I  had  no 
great  opinion  of  fuccefs  from  the  mineral,  from  two 
reafons;  their  want  of  all  fermentation,  which  I  then 
looked  on  as  necellary  ;  and  their  extreme  corrofivenefs. 
But  the  experience  of  two  different  fummers,  in  two 
different  bleachfields,  has  convinced  me,  that  they  will 
anfwer  all  the  purpofcs  of  the  milk  and  bran  fours; 
nay,  in  feveral  refpefts  be  much  preferable  to  them. 
I  have  fcen  many  pieces  of  fine  clotb,  which  bad  no 
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other  fours  but  thofe  of  vitriol,  and  were  as  white  and 
ftrong  as  thofe  bleached  in  the  common  way.  I  have 
cut  feveral  webs  through  the  middle,  and  bleached  one 
half  with  milk  and  the  other  with  vitriol :  gave  both 
the  fame  number  of  operations,  and  the  latter  were  as 
white  and  flrong  as  the  former." 

The  method  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  ufed  is 
this.  The  proportion  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  water, 
with  which  it  is  diluted,  is  half  an  ounce  or  at  molt 
three  qu-i.rtcrs,  to  a  Scots  gallon  of  water.  As  the  milk- 
fours  are  diminiilied  in  ftrength,  fo  ought  the  vitriol- 
fours.  The  whole  quantity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be 
ufed,  may  be  firft  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, then  added  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water,  and 
well  mixed  together.  The  water  fliould  be  milk-warm  ; 
by  which  means  the  acid  particles  will  penetrate  fur- 
ther and  operate  fooner.  The  cloth  fliould  then  be  put 
dry  into  the  liquor. 

It  is  obferved,  that  this  four  performs  its  talk  much 
fooner  than  thofe  of  milk  and  bran;  fo  that  Mr  John 
Chriflie,  in  making  the  trial,  ufed  to  lay  the  milk- 
fours  24  hours  before  the  vitriol.  Five  hours  will  do  as, 
much  with  this  four  as  five  days  with  the  common 
fort.  But  the  cloth  can  receive  no  harm  in  allowing  ic 
to  remain  for  fome  days  in  the  four ;  but  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  an  advantage.  The  cloth  is  then  taken-out, 
well-rinfed,  and  mill-waflied  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  liquor,  while  the  cloth  lies  in  this  four,  is  lefs 
acid  the  fecond  day  than  the  firfi,  lefs  the  third  than 
the  fecond,  and  fo  diminiflies  by  degrees.  At  firft  it 
is  clear,  but  by  degrees  a  mucilaginous  fubflance  is  ob- 
ferved to  float  in  it,  when  put  into  a  glafs.  This  foul- 
nefs  increafes  every  day.  This  fnbllance,  extradcd  by 
the  acid,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  extrafled  by  the  al- 
kaline faks;  and  blunts  the  acidity  of  the  former,  as  it 
does  the  alkalefcency  of  ihe  latter.  Hence  the  liquor 
lofes  by  degrees  its  acidity.  But  as  the  acid  fj'.is  do 
not  unite  fo  equally  with  oily  fubflance  as  the  alkaline 
do,  the  liquor  is  not  fo  uniformly  linged  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter  cafe,  and  the  mucous  fubflance  prefents 
itfclf  floating  in  it. 

It  is  obferved,  that  in  the  firft  fouring,  which  is  the 
ftrongeft,  the  liquor,  which  was  a  pretty  ftrong  acid 
before  the  cloth  was  put  in,  immediately  afterwards  be- 
comes quite  vapid  ;  a  proof  how  very  foon  it  performs 
its  talk.  But  in  the  following  operations,  as  the  linen 
advances  in  whitenefs,  the  acidity  continues  much  long- 
er; fo  that  in  the  laft  operations  the  liquor  lofes  very 
little  of  its  acidity.  This  happens  although  the  firft 
buckings  after  the  firft  fourings  are  increafed  in  ftrength, 
while  the  fours  are  diminiffied.  There  are  two  caufcs 
to  which  this  is  owing.  The  texture  of  the  cloth  is  now 
fo  opened,  that  although  the  lyes  are  ftrong,  the  alka- 
line falts  and  abforbent  earth  areeafily  wafhedout ;  and 
the  oily  jiarticles  are  in  a  great  meafure  removed  which 
help  to  blunt  the  acidity  of  the  liquor. 

Two  objeclin^is  are  made  againfl  the  ufe  of  vitriol- 
fours.  One  is,  that  the  procefs  of  fouring  with  milk 
is  performed  by  a  fermentation;  and  as  there  is  no 
fermentation  in  the  vitriol-fours,  they  cannot  ferve  the 
purpofe  h  well :  the  other,  that  they  may  hurt  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cloth.  The  anfwer  to  the  former  objedion 
is  very  lliort ;  that  the  vitriol-fours  operate  fuccefsfully 
without  a  fermentation,  as  experience  fhows;  and 
therefore  in  them  a  fermentation  is  not  neceflary. 

As 
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leachinf .       A3  lotiie  laucr  ob)C(5lion,  that  oil  of  vitriol,  being 

— « '  a  %'erv  corrolivc  body,  may  hart  the  cloih  ;   that  will 

vaniili  likewifc,  when  it  is  conudered  how  much  the 
vitriol  is  diluted  with  water,  that  the  liquor  is  not 
llronger  than  vinegar,  and  that  it  may  be  faf'cly  taken 
into  the  human  body. 

That  it  may  be  ufed  with  fafcty,  much  ftrongcr  than 
what  is  Rcccliary  in  the  bleachlidd,  appears  from  the 
following  experiment  with  regard  10  the  llaniping  of 
Jincn,  After  the  linen  is  boiled  in  a  lye  of  aflics,  it  is 
bleached  for  foine  time.  After  this,  in  order  to  make 
it  receive  the  colour,  it  is  fleeped  in  a  four  of  water  and 
oil  orSiriol,  about  15  times  llronger  than  that  made 
nfc  Of  in  the  bleachfield  ;  for  to  100  gallons  of  water 
arc  added  two  and  a  half  of  oil  ot  vitriol.  Into  this 
quantity  of  liquor,  made  fo  warm  as  the  hand  can  juft 
be  held  in  ic,  is  put  fevcn  pieces  of  28  yards  each.  The 
linen  remains  in  it  about  two  hours,  and  comes  out  re- 
markably whiter.  The  fine  cloth  often  undergoes  this 
operation  twice.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  if  the  oil  of 
vitriol  is  well  mixed  with  water.  But  if  the  two  are 
not  well  mixed  together,  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  remains 
in  fomc  parts  undiluted,  the  cloth  is  corroded  into 
holes. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  advantages  which  the 
vitriol-fours  mull  have  over  the  milk.  The  latter  is  full 
of  oily  particles,  fomc  of  which  muft  be  left  in  the 
cloth  ;  bit  the  cafe  is  worfc  when  ihc  fcum  is  allowed 
to  precipitate  upon  the  cloth.  The  former  is  liable  to 
neither  of  ihefc  objections. 

The  common  fours  haflen  very  faft  to  corruption  ; 
and  if,  from  want  of  proper  care,  they  ever  arrive  at 
tkat  ilate,  muft  damage  the  cloth  very  much.  As  the 
milk  is  kept  very  long,  it  is  often  corrupted  before  it  is 
ufed  ;  and  without  adting  as  a  four,  has  all  the  bad  ef- 
fefts  of  puircfadion.  The  viiriol-fours  are  not  fubjedl 
to  putrefaction. 

The  milk  takes  five  days  to  perform  its  tafk ;  but  the 
vitriol-fours  do  it  in  as  many  ho  irs  ;  nay,  perhaps  as 
many  minutes.  Their  junction  with  the  abforbent  par- 
ticles in  the  cloth  muft  be  immediate,  whenever  thefc 
acid  particles  enter  with  the  water.  An  unanfwerable 
proof  that  the  fa(5t  is  fo,  arifes  from  the  circumftances 
which  happen  when  the  cloth  is  firft  ftteped  in  the  vi- 
triol-four ;  the  cloth  has  no  fooner  imbibed  the  acid 
liquor,  ihanit  loofes  all  acidity,  and  becomes  immedi- 
ately vapid.  The  effect  of  vitriol-fours  muft  be  of 
great  advantage  in  the  bleachfield,  as  the  bleachers  are 
at  prefent  hindered  from  enjoying  the  feafon  by  the  te- 
dioufncfs  of  thefouringproccfs.  The  whole  round  of 
operations  takes  feven  days ',  to  anfvver  which  they 
muft  have  feven  parcels,  which  are  often  mixing  toge- 
ther, and  caufmg  miftakes.  As  three  days  at  moft  will 
be  fufficient  for  all  the  operations  when  vitriol-fours  are 
ufed,  there  will  be  no  more  than  three  parcels.  The 
cloih  will  be  kept  a  Ihorter  time  in  the  bleachfield,  and 
arrive  fooner  at  market. 

The  milk-fours  are  very  dear,  and  often  difTicult  to 
be  got ;  but  the  vitriol  are  cheap,  may  be  cafily  pro- 
cured, and  at  any  time. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  vitriol, 
and  that  is  its  power  of  whitening  cloth.  Even  in 
this  diluted  ftatc,  its  whitening  power  is  very  confidc- 
rablc.  We  have  already  fcen,  that  it  removes  the  fame 
colouring  pariicLcs  wluch  the  alkaline  lyes  do.     What 


of  it  then  remains,  after  the  alkaline  and  ablorbcnt  p.ir-  Eltncliinjr. 
(icles  arc  neutralized  in  the  cloth,  muft  aft  on  tiicfc  '  v-"— ' 
colouring  particles,  and  help  to  wliiirn  t!ie  cloth.  That 
this  is  really  ihe  cale,  appears  from  the  following  hct. 
Mr  Cbriftie  being  obliged  to  choofe  20  of  the  whiteft 
pieces  out  of  100,  five  of  the  twenty  were  taken  out  of 
feven  pieces  which  were  bleached  with  vitriol. 

From  both  experience  and  reafijii,  it  appears,  iliat 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  linen-manufacture 
to  ufe  vitriol  in  place  of  milk-fours. 

Harid-riibt'hig  •wUh  f'lap  and  ■warm  -water,  rubtiiig- 
boards,  jiarchtiig,  and  blidiig. — After  the  cloth  comes 
from  the  fouring,  it  ihould  be  well  waflicd  in  the  wa(h- 
ing-mill,  to  take  off  all  tlie  acid  particles  which  adhere 
to  its  furface.  All  acids  deconipofe  foap,  by  feparating 
the  alkaline  falts  and  oily  parts  from  one  another. 
Were  this  to  happen  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth,  the 
oil  would  remain  ;  nor  would  the  waihing-niill  after- 
wards be  able  to  carry  it  off. 

From  the  walhing-mill  the  fine  cloth  is  carried  to  be 
rubbed  by  womens  hands,  with  foap  and  w ater.  As 
the  liquors,  which  are  generally  employed  for  fouring, 
are  impregnated  with  oily  particles,  many  of  thefc  mufl 
lodge  in  the  cloth,  and  remain,  notwithftanding  the 
preceding  milling.  It  is  probable,  that  all  the  heavy 
oils  are  not  evaporated  by  bleaching.  Hence  it  be- 
comes neceffary  to  apply  foap  and  warm  water,  which 
unite  with,  diflblve,  and  carry  them  off.  It  is  obfer- 
vcd,  that  if  the  cloth,  when  it  is  pretty  white,  gets 
too  much  foap,  the  following  blcacl)ing  is  apt  to  make 
it  yellow;  on  that  account  they  often  wring  out  the 
foap. 

It  is  a  matter  worth  inquiring  into,  whether  hard  or 
foftfoap  is  beft  for  cloth.  Moft  bleachers  agree,  that 
hard  foap  is  apt  to  leave  a  yellownefs  in  the  cloth.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  ufe  of  hard  foap  is  difcharged  in  Hol- 
land. As  there  mufl  be  a  conliderable  qtiaiaiiy  of  fea- 
falt  in  this  kind,  which  is  not  in  the  foft,  and  as  this 
fait  appears  prejudicial  to  cloth,  the  foft  foap  ought  to 
be  preferred. 

The  management  of  the  coarfe  cloth  is  very  different, 
in  this  operation  from  fine.  Inftead  of  being  rubbed 
with  hands,  which  would  be  too  cxpenfive,  it  is  laid 
on  a  table,  run  over  with  foap,  and  then  put  betwixt 
the  rubbing-boards,  which  have  ridges  and  grooves 
from  one  fiJe  to  another,  like  teeth.  Thefc  boards 
have  fmall  ledges  10  keep  in  the  foap  and  water,  which 
faves  the  cloth.  Tliey  are  moved  by  hands  or  a  water- 
wheel,  which  is  more  equal  and  cheaper.  The  cloth 
is  drawn  by  degrees  through  the  boards,  by  men  who 
attend  ;  or  which  is  more  equal  and  cheaper,  the  fame 
water-wheel  moves  two  rollers,  with  ridge  and  groove, 
fo  that  the  former  enters  the  latter,  and  by  a  gentle 
motion  round  their  own  axis,  pull  the  cloth  gradually 
through  the  boards. 

This  mill  was  invented  in  Ireland  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  Iriflt  bleachers  ufe  it  for  their  fine  as  well 
as  coarfe  cloth.  Thefc  rubbing-boards  were  difcharged 
fomc  years  ago  in  Ireland,  by  the  iruftees  for  the  ma- 
rufa<5tures  of  that  country,  convinced  from  long  ex- 
perience of  their  bad  cfTeds.  But  as  proper  care  was 
not  taken  to  inftrucl  the  bleachers  by  degrees  in  a  fafer 
method,  they  continued  in  the  old,  made  a  party,  and 
kept  poffefliorr  of  the  riibbii^-boards.  There  were  con- 
lidcxable  improvements  made  in  them  in  Britain  ; 
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Sleaclwng.  fLicli  as  the  addition  of  the  ledges,  to  keep  the  cloth 
'       "     "  nioift  ;   and  of  the  rollers,   which  pull  tlie  cloth  more 
gradually  than  mens  hands.  Thefe  improvements  were 
firft  made  in  Salton  bleachfield. 

The  objedions  againil  thefe  rubbing-boards  are  un- 
anfwerable.  By  rubbing  on  fuch  an  unequal  furface, 
the  folid  fibrous  part  of  the  cloth  is  wore  ;  by  which 
means  it  is  much  thinned,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
weakened  before  it  comes  to  the  market.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  if  the  water  which  comes  from  the  cloth  in  the 
rubbing-boards  be  exam.ined,  it  will  be  found  full  of 
cottony  fibrous  matter.  Theie  boards  give  the  cloth  a 
cottony  furface,  fo  that  it  does  not  keep  long  clean. 
Again,  they  flatten  the  threads,  and  take  away  all  that 
roundnefs  and  firmnefs  which  is  the  diflinguifliing  pro- 
perty of  cloth  bleached  in  the  Dutch  method. 

For  thofe  reafons  they  muft  be  very  prejudical  to 
fine  cloth,  and  ihould  never  be  ufed  in  bleaching  it. 
As  they  feem  to  be  in  fome  meafure  neceffary  to  lef- 
fen  the  expence  of  bleaching  coarfe  linen,  they  ought 
never  to  be  ufed  above  twice,  or  thrice  at  moft.  They 
might  be  rendered  much  more  fafe,  by  lining  their  in- 
fidcs  with  fome  foft  elaftic  fubftance,  that  will  not  wear 
the  cloth  fo  much  as  the  wooden  teeth  do.  Mr  Chrif- 
tie  at  Perth  has  lined  his  boards  with  fliorthairfor  fome 
years  paft,  and  finds  that  it  anfwers  very  well. 

After  the  coarfe  cloth  has  undergone  a  rubbing,  it 
ihould  be  immediately  milled  for  an  hour,  and  warm 
water  poured  now  and  then  on  it  to  make  it  lather. 
This  milling  has  very  good  efFefts  ;  for  it  cleans  the 
cloth  of  all  the  dirt  and  filth  which  the  rubbing-boards 
have  loofened,  and  which,  at  the  next  boiling,  would 
difcolour  the  cloth.  Befides,  it  is  obferved,  that  it 
makes  the  cloth  lefs  cottony,  and  more  firm,  than  when 
whitened  by  rubbing  alone. 

The  laft  operation  is  that  of  ftarching  and  bluing.  It 
often  happens,  that  the  cloth,  when  expofed  to  the 
weather  to  be  dried  after  this  operation,  gets  rain  : 
which  undoes  all  again,  and  forces  the  bleacher 
to  a  new  expence.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
Mr  Chriflie,  fome  years  ago,  invented  the  dry-houfe, 
where  the  cloth  may  be  dried,  after  this  operation,  in 
any  weather.  This  invention  meets  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation. 

A  vnthod  of  bleaching  fafely  "with  lime. — Dr  Home 
has  found  by  repeated  trials,  that  alkaline  falts  added 
to  lime,  diminifhes  its  power  of  weakening  and  corro- 
dins^  cloth  ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
thefe  falts  added  to  the  lime.  This  compolition,  as  it 
is  not  fo  dangerous  as  lime  alone,  fo  it  is  not  fo  expe- 
ditious in  whitening.  When  equal  parts  of  each  are 
nfed,  the  whitening  power  is  ftrong,  and  the  weaken- 
ing power  not  very  confiderable  ;  fo  that  they  might 
be  ufed  with  fafety  to  bleach  cloth,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  lime  to  four  of  pure  alkaline  falts.  This 
fully  accounts  for  anobfervation  made  by  all  bleachers. 
That  the  bleaching  falts,  when  mixed  together,  operate 
fafer  and  better  than  when  ufed  feparately.  For  the 
corrofive  power  of  the  Mufcovy,  Marcoft,  and  Cafhub 
alhes,  is  correfted  by  the  pearl  alhes,  and  the  whiten- 
ing quality  of  the  latter  is  increafed  by  that  of  the  for- 
mer. 

There  is  not  a  more  corroding  fubftance,  with  regard 
to  animals,  than  alkaline  falts  and  lime  joined  together, 
cfpccially  when  fufed  in  the  fire.     This  is  the  compoli- 


tion of  the  common  cauftic.  But  lime,  and  Jirae-wa-  BUachlj 
ter  alene,  preferve  animal  fubftances  in  a  found  entire 
flate.  It  appears  then  furprifing,  that  falts  and  lime 
ihould  be  found  fo  little  deftruftive  of  cloth,  whenlimc, 
or  lime-water  alone,  deflroys  it  fo  remarkably.  Bat 
that  this  is  afaft,  ismadeevidentby  many  experiments, 
and  has  been  praftifed  both  with  fuccefs  and  fafety,  by 
a  bleacher  who  gives  the  following  account  of  his  me- 
thod of  bleaching  with  lime. 

*'  Firft  (fays  he)  I  fleep  the  cloth  in  warm  water  for 
24  hours  ;  then  clean  it  in  a  waihing-mill,  of  all  the 
dreffing,  or  fowen,  as  the  vulgar  term  it.  Afterwards 
I  buck  cloth  with  cow-dung  and  water,  and  bleach  it 
with  this  for  three  days;  then  clean  it  again,  and  boil 
it  with  a  lye  made  of  Cafliub  aflies.  A  pound  to  each 
piece  of  18  or  20  yards  long  is  fulhcient.  This  I  do 
twice,  as  no  lime  ought  to  be  given  to  cloth  before  it 
is  a  full  third  whitened  ;  as  it  by  no  means  advances 
the  whitening  of  the  cloth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
tradh^it:  For,  inftead  of  loofening  the  oil  and  dirt  in 
the  cloth,  when  brown,  it  rather  fixes  them  ;  juft  as 
when  fine  cloth  is  bucked  with  over-warm  lyes  in  the 
firft  buckings.  Lime  is  by  no  means  fit  for  difcharging 
the  oil  in  the  cloth,  but  for  cleaning  it  of  the  dead  part, 
commonly  called  fprat.  The  cloth,  being  cleaned,  is 
laid  upon  a  dreeper.  It  muft  not  be  drier  before  buck- 
ing with  lime,  otherwife  it  will  take  in  more  than  can 
be  got  out  again  before  the  next  application  :  for  as  I 
have  obferved  already,  that  lime  is  only  fit  for  difchar- 
ging the  dead  part,  bucking  thus  wet  makes  it  reft  on 
the  outfide  of  the  cloth.  I  takealippy  of  the  fineft 
and  richeft  powdered  lime  that  can  be  got,  of  the 
brightcft  white  colour,  as  poor  lime  does  more  hurt 
than  good,  to  thirty  pieces  of  the  above  length  ;  and 
make  a  cold  lye  of  it,  by  ftirring  and  pouring  water 
off  the  lime,  until  all  be  diffolved  but  the  drofs,  which 
is  thrown  away  :  then  I  add  a  little  foap,  vi'hich  makes 
the  lye  have  the  neareft  refemblance  to  milk  that  breaks 
in  boiling,  of  any  thing  I  can  think  of:  for  this  foap 
blunts  the  liotncfs  of  the  lime.  Then  I  take  the  cloth 
and  dip  it  in  the  lime-lye,  and  that  moment  out  again, 
and  lay  it  on  a  dreeper  until  it  be  bucked  ;  then  put  it 
on  the  field,  watering  it  carefully ;  for  if  allowed  to 
dry,  it  is  much  damaged.  This  is  done  always  in  the 
morning  ;  as  it  cannot  be  done  at  night,  in  regard  of 
the  hot  quality  of  the  lime,  which  foon  heats  the  cloth 
and  tenders  it.  If  a  hot  fun-lhine  follows,  it  has  great 
cffed:  i  for  lime  is  juft  like  all  other  materials  for  bleach- 
ing, that  have  more  or  lefs  eiFeft  according  as  the  wea- 
ther is  good  or  bad.  I  take  it  up  the  fecond  day  after 
bucking,  and  give  it  a  little  milling,  or  hand-rubbing, 
or  bittling,  commonly  called  knocking  ;  and  lay  it  on 
the  field  again,  watering  it  carefully  as  before.  The 
effeft  is  more  vifible  the  fecond  than  the  firft  day.  As 
all  cloth  when  limed  fhould  have  a  great  deal  of  work, 
otherwife  more  than  half  the  efFeJl  is  loft  ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  pains  is  requifite 
to  take  the  lime  out  of  the  cloth  again  ;  it  muft: 
never  be  expofed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  carefully 
kept  wet  always  while  ufed  in  this  way.  Thus  buck- 
ing for  three  or  four  times  at  moft,  is  fufficient  for  any 
cloth,  except  that  made  of  flax  pulled  eitherover-green^ 
or  which  grows  in  a  droughty  fcafon,  or  perhaps  not 
fo  well  heckled  as  it  fliould  be.  This  fort  occafions 
great  trouble  and  expence  to  the  bleacher.     Bat  the 
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Bleachiat.  moil  eflfedhial  and  expeditious  way  1  ever  found  for  this 

V — '  jcind  was,  after  boiling,  to  take  a  little  of  tbe  warm 

lye  and  mix  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  lime  with  it,  and 
draw  the  cloth  through  that  as  hot  as  poffible,  and  put 
it  on  the  field  dircftly,  watering  it  carefully.  This 
will  clean  it  of  the  fprat  furprifingly.  Then  I  boil  it 
with  pearl  aflies,  and  give  it  the  lall  boil  with  foap. 

"  There  are  innumerable  millakes  in  the  ufc  of  lime 
committed  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  qua- 
lity and  efi"c<as.  They  know  only  this  in  general,  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  whitens  cloth  cheap,  and  is  eafy 
purchafed  ;  therefore  they  will  ufe  it.  Some  of  thcui 
begin  whitening  of  their  cloth  with  it,  which  I  have 
already  obferved  to  be  wrong,  and  given  reafons  for  it, 
and  continue  it  until  the  cloth  is  bleached;  give  it  a 
b  >il  or  two  at  moft,  and  then  wafli  it  up  while  the  grofs 
body  of  the  lime  is  in  the  fubftance  of  the  cloth.  This 
makes  limed  cloth  eahly  diftinguilhablc  from  unlimed, 
as  the  former  has  a  yellowilh  colour,  and  is  full  of  a 
powder.  Bcfides,  as  lime  is  of  a  very  hot  corroding 
nature,  it  niuft  by  degrees  weaken  the  cloth.  The 
bad  effctSs  of  this  fubflance  do  not  end  here.  When 
the-  cloth  is  put  on  board,  it  contracts  a  dampnefs, 
which  not  only  makes  it  yellow,  and  lofe  any  thing  of 
colour  it  has,  but  diredly  rots  it.  And  although  it 
Ihould  efcape  this,  which  it  is  poffible  it  may,  by  a 
quick  and  fpeedy  paffage  ;  yet  whenever  it  is  put  in 
any  warehoufc,  it  will  meet  with  moifture  there,  cfpe- 
cially  if  the  winter-feafon  fhould  come  on  before  it  is 
difpofed  or  made  ufe  of.  Thefe  I  take  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal reafons  for  fo  much  complaint  in  bleaching  with 
this  material." 

The  whole  art  and  fafety  in  ufing  the  lime,  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  depends  on  the  junction  of  the 
alkaline  falts,  during  the  bucking,  to  the  particles  of 
lime  which  were  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth. 

As  the  operation  of  bleaching  depends  on  the  ex- 
tradion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  phlogiftie  matter  from 
the  cloth,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  might  be  ac- 
celerated by  rendering  the  alkali  very  canllic.  Thus 
the  fait  would  be  entirely  freed  from  the  incumbrance 
of  fixed  air,  with  which  in  the  ufual  experiments  of 
chemiftry  it  appears  to  have  a  greater  affinity  than  with 
oil ;  for  foap  may  be  partially  dccorapofcd  by  fixed 
air,  nor  can  it  be  prepared  without  an  exceedingly 
cauftic  alkaline  lye.  In  this  light  the  matter  has  ap- 
peared to  fome  very  eminent  chcniills  ;  and  Dr  Black 
thought  it  of  importance  fufficient  to  publilh  printed 
directions  to  the  pradlical  bleachers  how  to  render  their 
alkali  fufliciently  cauftic  with  lime,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  recover  it  from  the  chalky  refiduum  with  as  little 
lofs  as  poffible.  This  method  has  accordingly  been 
tried  ;  but  is  not  found  altogether  to  anfwer  the  fan- 
guine  expectations  at  firft  raifed  by  the  propofal.  It 
is  found  that  in  the  large  way  of  operating,  fixed  al- 
kali quits  the  fixed  air  to  unite  with  the  oily  or  other 
matter  to  be  extracted  from  the  cloth.  The  only  ad- 
vantage therefore  to  be  gained  by  Dr  Black's  improve- 
ment is,  that  the  atftion  of  the  alkali  is  thus  quicken- 
ed, and  fome  quantity  of  fuel  faved  ;  but  this  is  not, 
by  the  bleachers,  reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  trouble 
of  rendering  the  alkali  cauftic,  unlefs  in  places  where 
fuel  is  very  fcarce. 

The  ufe  of  acids  is  Icfs  obvious  than  that  of  alkalis. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  they  were  only  ufeful  in  dif- 
(olviog  the  earthy  part,  and  therefore  thai  any  acid 
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in  fufficient  quantity  would  anfwer  the  purpofe.     Ob-     Meat 
jeiftions  have  even  been   made  to   the   ufe  of  vitriolic  || 

acid,  which  is  that  commonly  iifcd,  on  account  of  its  J*]"" J"' 
not  being  capable  of  diflblving  calcareous  earth  ;  and 
the  marine  acid,  which  has  this  property  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  recommended  in  its  Itcad.  Experience, 
however,  hath  not  fliown  the  propriety  of  this  ex- 
change ;  and  it  is  found  abfoluttly  nectflary  that  the 
acid,  as  well  as  the  alkali,  Ihould  be  capable  of  dif- 
folving  phlogillic  matter.  The  marine  acid,  therefore, 
has  never  come  into  ufe  ;  though  it  is  faid,  that  when 
dephlogifticated  by  means  of  manganefc,  it  then  an- 
fwers  the  purpofe  equally  well  with  the  vitriolic  ;  but 
how  far  this  will  be  found  to  hold  good  muft  be  Icfc 
to  future  experience  to  determine. 

A  method  has  alfo  been  difcovercd  of  fliortening  the 
procefs  of  bleaching  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  inflcad  of 
three  or  four  months,  the  cloth  may  be  thoroughly 
whitened  in  almoft  as  many  hours.  This,  however,  iS' 
kept  a  fecret  ;  and  is  moreover  faid  to  be  too  tit- 
penfive  for  pradtice. 

BLEAK,  in  ornithology.     See  Cyprinus. 

BLECHJNGLY,  a  town  of  Surry  in  England, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parlian;eiir,  and  the  bailiiT 
who  returns  the  members  iscliofen  annually  at  the  lord 
of  the  manor's  court.  The  town  ftands  on  a  lull,  and 
has  a  fine  profped  as  far  as  the  South  Downs  in  Suf- 
fex.     W.  Long.  o.  i  j  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

BLEEDING, in  therapeutics;  feeMEDiciNE-/«fl'fjf, 
As  a  chirurgical  operation,  fee  SuRCER\-Ltdi.-x. 

Ble£Dixg  at  thi  Nofi,  called  Epifiax'ts.     See   Me- 

DlCINE-/«(/fX. 

Bleeding,  in  Farriery.     See  liiere,  §  ii.  i. 

Bleeding  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  haemorrhage  or  flux  of 
blood  from  a  wound,  rupture  of  a  vefl'el,  or  other  ac- 
cident.    See  Hemorrhage. 

Bleedisc  of  a  Corpfe,  is  a  phenomenon  faid  to 
have  frequently  happened  in  the  bodies  of  perfons  mur- 
dered, which,  on  the  touch,  or  even  the  approach,  of 
the  murderer,  began  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  ears,  and 
other  parts  ;  fo  as  formerly  to  be  admitted  in  England,, 
and  ftill  allowed  in  fome  other  parts,  as  a  fort  of  de- 
tedlion  of  the  criminal,  and  proof  of  the  fa>.^.  Nu- 
merous inftanccs  of  thefe  pofthiimous  hasmorrbagcs 
are  given  by  writers.  But  this  kind  of  evidence  ought 
to  be  of  froall  weight  :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  thac 
this  bleeding  docs  not  ordinarily  happen,  even  in  the 
prefence  of  the  murderer  ;  yet  fometimes  in  that  evciv 
of  the  neareft  friends,  of  pcrfons  moft  innocent  ;  and 
fometimes  without  the  prefence  of  any,  cither  friend 
or  foe.  In  efFeft,  where  is  the  impoffibility  that  a 
body,  efpecially  if  full  of  blood,  upon  the  approach 
of  external  heat,  having  been  confiderably  ilirred  or 
moved,  and  a  putrefaftion  coming  on,  fomt  of  the 
blood-velTcls  Ihould  burft,  as  it  is  certain  they  all  will 
in  time*.  ^  Z'lJ^^^^ 

Bleeding  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  drawing  out  the  fap  p^jl*^;. 
of  plants,  otherwife  called /d/>///;^.     Sec  Tapping. 

BLEKING,  a  territory  in  the  fouth  part  of  Swe- 
den, having  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  fouth,  Smaland  on 
the  north,  and  the  province  of  Schonen  on  tbe  weft. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Chriftianftadt,  EUeholm,  A- 
huys,  Roterby,  and  Chriftianople,  which  laft  is  the  ca- 
pital. 

BLEMYES,  or  Blemmyes,  a  fabulous  people  of 
Ethiopia,    faid    10   have  had  no  heads  ;    their   eyes^, 
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r.lench     month,  S<c.  being  fuuated  in  their  breads.    See  Ace- 

II  p  H  A  L  o  u  s . 

Blenheim.       bl£\tcH,  or  Bl AKCH.     See  Blanch. 
"       '      BLEND,  or  Elinde.     SccBlinde. 

BLEXD-lVaftr,  called  aifo  ?iioreho!igh,  a  diflemper  in- 
cident to  black  caule,  comes  eirher  from  the  blood, 
from  the  yellows,  or  from  the  change  of  ground. — In 
order  to  cure  it,  take  bole  armoniac,  and  as  much  char- 
coal-duft  as  will  fill  an  egg-(liell,  a  good  quantity  of 
the  inner  bark  of  an  oak,  dried  and  pounded  together 
to  a  powder,  and  give  it  to  the  beaft  in  a  quart  of  new 
milk  and  a  pint  of  earning. 

BLENHEIM,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  48.    40. 
This  village  is  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  French 
and  Bavarians  in  1704,  by  the  Englilh  and  their  con- 
federates under  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.    The  French  army  amounted  to  60,000  ve- 
terans, who  had  Iharcd  in  the  conquefts  of  the  grand 
monarque  ;  and  were  now  commanded  by  two  generals 
the  moft  diftingniihed  at  that  time  in  France,  MarOial 
Tallard  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.     The  former  had 
eftabliflied  his  reputation  by  many  vidories.     He  was 
adive  and   penetrating  ;  but  his  ardour  often  rofe  to 
imperuofity  ;   and  he  was  fo  fliortfighted  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  feeing  objefts  at  a  very  fmall  diftance.    The 
Duke  of  Bavaria  was  equally  experienced  in  the  field, 
and  had  ftronger  motives  for  activity  :   His  country  was 
ravaged  before  his  eyes,  and  nothing  remained  of  his 
polTelRons  but  the  army  which  he  commanded     The 
allied  army,  commanded  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough, 
amounted  to  about   52,000  men,  troops  who  had  loug 
been    familiar   with  viAory,    and  who   had   feen  the 
French,  the  Turks,  and  the  Ruffians,  fly  before  them. 
Both  armies,  after  many  marches  and  counter-marches, 
approached  each  other.     The  French  were  polled  on 
a  hill  near  the  town  of  Hochitet ;  their  right  covered 
by   the  Danube   and  the  village  of  Blenheim  ;  their 
left  by  the  village  of  Lutzengen  ;  and  their  front   by 
a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  fleep  and  the  bot- 
tom marlhy.     The  right  wing  of  the  French  was  com- 
manded by  Marihal  Tallard  ;  their  left   by  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  under  him  General  Marfm,   an  expe- 
rienced Frenchman.     Their  polition  being  advantage- 
ous, they  were  willing  to  await  the  enemy  rather  than 
offer  battle.     On  the  other  hand,    Marlborough  and 
Eugene  were  ftimulated  to  engage  them  at  all  events, 
111  confequence  of  an  intercepted  letter  from  Villeroy, 
intimating  that  he  was  preparing  to  cut  oft  all  com- 
munication  between  the  Rhine   and  the  allied  army. 
The  difpofitions,  therefore,  being  made  for  the  attack, 
and  the  orders  communicated  to  the  general  officers, 
the  allied  forces  advanced   into  the  plain,  and   were 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.     The  cannonading  began 
about  nine  in   the  morning,  and   continued    to  about 
half  after  twelve.     The  troops  then  advanced   to   the 
attack  ;  the  right  under  the  diredion  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, the  left  headed  by  Marlborough,  and  oppofed  to 
Marffial   Tallard.     Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  the 
Eni^liffi    troops,    having  paifed  the    rivtilet,    attacked 
the  cavalry  of  Tallard  with  great  bravery.     This  ge- 
neral being  then  reviewin:^  the  difpolition  of  his  troops 
to  the  left,   his  cavalry  fought  for  fome  time  without 
-the  prefence  of  their  commander.     Prince  Eugene  had 
not  yet  attacked  the  forces  of  the  eleftor  ;   and  it  was 
near  an  hour  before  he  could  bring  up  his  troops  to  the 
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engagement.     Tallard  was  no  fooner  informed  that  his 
right  was  attacked   by  the  duke,  than  he  flew  to  its 
head,  where  he  found  a  furious  encounter  already  be- 
gun ;  his  cavalry  being  thrice  drivtnback,  and  rally- 
ing as  often.     He  had   pofted  a  large  body  of  forces 
in  the  village  of  Blenheim  ;  and  he  made   an  attempt 
to  bring  them   to  th.e  charge.     They  were   attacked 
by  a  detachment  of  Marlborough's  troops  fo  vigoroufly 
that  inftead  of  affilling  the  main  body  they  could  hard- 
ly maintain  ihcir  ground.     All  the  French  cavalry  be- 
ing thus  attacked  in  flank,  was  totally  defeated.     The 
Englifli  army  now  penetrated  between  the  two  bodies 
of  the  French  commanded  by  the  marffial  and  eledlor, 
while  the  forces  in  the  village  of  Blenheim  were  fepa- 
rated  by  another  detachment.     In  this  diftreffed  fiiua- 
tion   Tallard  flew  to  rally  fome  fquadrons  ;  but   from 
his  flionfightednefs  miflaking  a  detachment  of  the  ene- 
my for  his  own,   he  was  made  prifoner  by  the  Helfiati 
troops,  who  were   in  the  allied  army.      Meanwhile, 
Prince   Eugene  on  his  part,  after  having  been  thrice 
repalfed,  at  lall  put  the   enemy  into  confufion.     The 
rout  then  became  general,  and  the  flight  precipitate. 
The  conflernation  of  the  French   foldicrs  was  fucb, 
that  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  Danube,  without 
knowing  whither  they  fled.     The  allies  being  now 
mailers  of  the  field  of  battle,  furrounded  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  where  a  body  of  i  3,000  men  had  been  port- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  aftion,  ami  ilill  maintained 
their  ground.     Thefe  troops  feeing  themfelves  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  and 
defpairing  of  being  able  to  force    their  way   through 
the  allies,  threw  down   their  arms,  and  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war.     Thus  ended  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  one  of  the  moft  complete  viftories  that 
ever  was  obtained.     Twelve  thoufaiid  French  and  Ba- 
varians were  flain  in  the  field  or  drowned  in  the  Da- 
nube ;   1 3,000  were  made  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  there 
were  taken  100  pieces  of  cannon,  22  mortars,  upwards 
of  100  pair  of  colours,  200  ftandards,  17  pair  of  ket- 
tle-drums,   upwards  of  30CO  tents,   34  coaches,  300 
loaded  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats,  and  all  the  French 
baggage,  with  their  military  cheft.     Next  day,  when 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  vifitcd  his  prifoner  the  mar- 
ihal, the  latter  affiired  him  that  he  had  overcome  the 
beft  troops  in  the  world.     "  I  hope.  Sir  (replied  the 
duke),  you  will  except  thofe  troops  by  whom  they 
were  conquered."     The  allies,  in  confequence  of  this 
vidlory,  became  maftcrs  of  a  country    100  leagues  in 
extent. 

BLENHEiM-Honfe,  anobleand  princely houfe  ercfled 
in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Woodllock 
near  Oxford,  which  with  the  manor  of  Woodftock  is 
fettled  on  the  Duke  and  his  heirs,  in  confideration  of 
the  eminent  fervices  by  him  performed  for  the  public  ; 
and  for  building  of  which  houfe  the  fum  of  L. 500, coo 
was  granted  by  parliament,  &c. — I'he  tenure  by  which 
his  Grace  liolds  the  manor  of  Woodftock  is  the  prc- 
fenting  at  the  caftle  of  Wind  for  annually  on  the  day 
in  which  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  lought,  a  flag 
embroidered  with  flowers-de-lis  ;  which  flag  is  (hewn 
to  all  ftrangers  who  vifir  the  caftle, 

BLENNIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  filhes  .be- 
longing to  the  order  of  jugnlarcs  ;  the  charsders  of 
which  are  thefe  :  The  head  Hants  or  declines  to  one 
fide  ;  there  are  fix  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills  ; 
the  body  tapers  towards  the  tail ;  the  belly-fins  have 

only 
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ISenaRii  -inly  two  blunt  bones  ;  and  the  tail-fin  is  (Hilinft.  The 
fpecics  arc  13:  viz.  i.  The  gakria,  wiih  a  tranl'verfc 
membranous  creft  upon  ihc  head.  It  is  found  in  the 
European  fcas.  2.  The  crillatus,  wiih  a  longitudinal 
brillly  creft  betwixt  the  eyes.  3.  The  cornutiis,  with 
a  fimple  ny  above  the  eyes,  and  a  fmgle  back-fin.  The 
above  two  arc  natives  of  the  Indies.  4.  The  octUaris, 
with  a  furrow  betwixt  the  eyes,  and  a  large  fpot  on  the 
back-fin.  J.  The  gattoruginc,  with  fmall  palmatcd 
fins  about  (he  eye-brows  and  neck.  It  is  aboLit  feven 
or  eight  inches  long.  Thcfe  two  la!l  are  found  in  the 
European  feas.  6.  The  fjpcrciliofus,  with  fmall  fins 
about  the  eye-brows,  and  a  curved  lateral  line.  It  is 
a  native  of  India.  7.  The  pHycis,  wiih  a  kind  of 
crelled  nollrils,  a  cirrus  or  beard  on  the  under  lip,  and 
a  double  fin  on  the  back.  It  has  feven  rays  in  the  gill- 
membrane;  the  anus  is  furroundcd  with  a  black  ring; 
and  the  tail  is  roundifli.  8.  The  pliolis,  has  a  fmooth 
head,  a  curve  line  upon  the  fides,  and  the  upper  jaw  is 
larger  than  the  under  one.  The  two  lall  arc  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sta.  9.  The  guncllus,  has  10  black 
fpots  on  the  back-fin.  It  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
ro.  The  muftclaris,  has  three  rays  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  back-fin.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  11.  The  vivi- 
parus  has  two  tentacula  at  the  mouth.  Sclioneveldc 
firft  difcovered  this  fpecies;  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  after- 
wards found  it  on  the  Scottifli  coaft.  They  bring  forth 
two  or  three  hundred  young  at  a  time.  Their  fcafon 
of  parturition  is  a  little  after  the  depth  of  v.inter.  Be- 
fore midfummer,  they  quit  the  bays  and  fliorcs ;  and  re- 
tire into  the  deep,  where  they  are  commonly  taken. 
They  are  a  very  coarfe  fifli,  and  eat  only  by  the  poor. 
They  arc  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elk,  at 
Whitby,  Yorklhirc;  where  they  are  taken  frequently 
from  off  the  bridge.  They  fome:imes  grow  to  the 
length  of  a  foot.  Their  form  is  fltnder,  and  their  back- 
bone is  green,  as  that  of  a  fea-ncedle.  12.  The  luni- 
penus  has  feveral  dulky-coloured  areolae  running  acrofs 
its  body.  The  two  laft  are  found  in  the  European  fcas. 
13.  The  raninus,  with  fix  divifions  in  the  belly-fins, 
is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  when  this  fifh  appears  in  the  lake,  all  the  other 
fifhes  retire  ;  and  what  is  worfe,  it  is  not  fit  for  eating. 

BLENNY,     See  the  above  article. 

BLESS  (Henry),  painter  of  hiltory  and  landfcapc, 
•was  born  at  Bovine,  near  Dinant,  in  1480.  He  ac- 
quired his  fkill  in  the  art  merely  by  the  ftrcngth  of  his 
natural  genius,  alGfted  by  a  diligent  ftudy  and  obfer- 
vation  of  the  works  of  Patenicr,  without  having  any 
ether  inftru.5tor :  and  at  laft  rendered  himfelf  very  emi- 
nent particularly  by  his  landfcapcs.  His  btft  perfor- 
mances were  bought  np  by  the  emperor  Rodolph, 
and  they  are  ftill  prefcrved  at  Vicnm.  Hisdylcof 
compofition  in  hirtorical  fabjefls  refcmblcd  the  (lylc  of 
the  Flcmilh  artifls  of  that  age,  and  exhibited  a  great 
number  of  figures  finilhcd  with  extreme  neatncfs.  But 
he  crowded  feveral  fubjcft  into  one  dcfign  ;  as  in  his 
pi?lurc  of  the  difciples  at  Emmans,  he  reprefenicd  not 
only  that  incident,  bat  in  different  gronpcs  difpofcd  in 
the  back  ground,  he  reprefenicd  likcwife  the  different 
pins  of  the  pillion  of  our  Saviour.  And  yet,  noi- 
wirhllanding  the  impropriety  of  that  manner  of  com- 
pofiug,  his  pictures  were  fo  delicately  pencilled  and 
fiai.hcJ,  and  his  landfcspes  in  particular  fo  agreeably 
invented,  fo  full  of  variety,  and  well  executed,  that 
Vol.  IIJ. 


even  in  Italy  his  works  were  in  grcstrequefl-,  and  v^cre  BtcftJunn, 
diftinguilhed   there   by    the    appellation  of    the    cwJ-  Blctonifm. 
I>ii}uris  :  for  he  fixed  an  owl,  as  his  peculiar  mark,  in         ^^       ' 
every  pidure  he  painted  ;   by   which  the  works  of  this 
tnafter  art  always  indil'putably  known.     He  died  in 
1550. 

BLESTIUM,  a  town  in  Britain.  Now  Q/d-tcw>i, 
not  far  from  Hereford. 

BLETONIbM,  a  faculty  of  perceiving  and  indicat- 
ing fubtcrraiieo'.is  fpruigs  aiui  ctirrcnts  by  fcnfatioii. 
The  term  is  modern,  and  derived  from  a  Mr  Bleton, 
wlio  for  lome  years  paft  hjs  exei;cd  univerfal  attention 
by  his  polTefluig  the  above  faculty,  which  feenis  to  de- 
pend upon  fomc  peculiar  organization.  Conctrning  the 
reality  of  this  extraortiiiiary  faculty,  there  occurred 
great  doubts  among  the  learned.  But  M.  Thouvcnel, 
a  Frenchman  of  fomc  confequcure  and  a  j  hilofoplitr, 
feems  to  have  put  the  matter  beyond  difpuie,  in  two 
memoirs  which  he  has  publiflud  upon  the  fubjrd.  He 
was  charged  by  the  king  with  a  couimillion  to  analyfc 
the  mineral  and  mediciaal  waters  in  France;  and,  by 
repeated  trials,  he  had  been  fo  fully  convinced  of  the 
capacity  of  Bltton  to  afllll  him  with  efficacy  in  this 
important  undertaking,  that  he  folicited  the  minillry 
to  join  him  in  the  cominiffion  upon  advantageous  terms. 
All  this  fliows  that  the  operations  of  Bleton  have  a 
more  folid  fupport  than  the  tricks  of  impollurc  or  the 
delufions  of  fancy.  In  faifl,  a  great  number  of  his 
difcoveries  arc  afccrtained  by  relpeftable  affidavits. 
The  following  is  a  flrong  inllance  in  favour  of  Bleto- 
nifin.  "  For  a  long  time  the  traces  of  feveral  fprings 
and  their  relervoirs  in  the  lands  of  the  Abbe  de  Ver- 
vains had  been  entirely  loft.  It  appeared,  neverthelefs, 
by  ancient  deeds  and  titles,  that  thefc  fprings  and  re- 
fcrvoirs  had  exilled.  A  neiglibouring  abbey  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  turned  their  waters  for  its  benefit  into 
other  channels,  and  a  law-fuit  was  commenced  upou 
this  fupj)ofition.  M.  Bleton  was  applied  to:  he  dif- 
covered at  once  the  new  courfe  of  the  waters  in  qucf- 
lion :  his  difcovery  was  afccrtained,  and  the  law-fuit 
was  terminated." 

Bleton  has  been  miftaken  more  than  once;  and  our 
author  enumerates,  with  the  faircft  candour,  the  cafes 
in  which  he  has  failed  :  but  thefe  cafes  are  very  rare  in 
comparifon  with  thofc  in  which  he  has  fucceeded.  Bc- 
fidcs,  even  the  miftakcs  of  Bleton  do  not  invalidate  the 
reality  of  his  talent;  fmcc  a  talent  may  be  real  with- 
out being  pcrfe(5f,^  or  exerting  itfclf  wit!  the  fame  fuc- 
ccfs  in  every  trial. 

Many  were  indifpofed  againft  Blctonifm  becaufe 
they  looked  upon  the  fatfls  on  which  it  is  founded  as 
inexplicable.  But  M.  Thouvcnel  a)T.gns  principles 
upon  which  the  impreffions  made  by  fiibierrancous  wa>- 
tcrs  and  mines  may  be  naturally  enough  accounted  for. 
Having  afccrtained  a  general  law  by  which  fubterra- 
neous  clcflricity  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  bodies  of 
certain  individuals  eminently  fufceptiblc  of  that  influ- 
ence, and  fliown  that  this  law  is  the  fame  whether  the 
elev5lricjl  adion  arifes  from  currents  of  warm  or  cold 
water,  from  currents  of  humid  air,  from  coal  or  metal- 
lic mines,  from  fnlphur,  and  fo  on,  he  obferves,  that 
there  is  a  diverfny  in  the  pliyfical  and  organical  im- 
preffions which  are  produced  by  this  ele>5lrical  aiflion, 
according  as  it  proceeds  from  different  foifile  bodies 
which  are  more  or  Icfs  condu>Stors  of  elcArical  cniana- 
N  jn  lions. 
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Kletonifm.  tions.     There  are  alfo  artificial  procelTes,  wliich  concur 

"■ '^ '  in  leading  us  to  diltinguifh  the  different  focufes  or  coa- 

du(9:ors  of  mineral  electricity  ;  and  in  thefe  proceffes 
the  life  of  eleclrometrical  rods  deferves  the  attention  of 
philofophers,  who  might  perhaps  in  procefs  of  time 
fiibflitiite  in  their  place  a  more  pcrfedt  inftrument. 
Their  phylical  and  fpontaneoiis  mobility,  and  its  elec- 
trical caiife,  are  demonftrated  by  indifputable  experi- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  proves,  by  very  plaa- 
fible  arguments,  the  influence  of  fubterraneoiis  eledlri- 
cal  currents,  compares  them  with  the  eleftrical  cur- 
rents of  the  atmofphere,  points  out  the  different  im- 
preffions  they  produce  according  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  bodies  which  aft,  and  the  diverfity  of 
thofe  which  are  afted  upon.  Tlie  ordinary  fources  of 
cold  water  make  impreflions  proportionable  to  their  vo- 
lume, the  velocity  of  their  currents,  and  other  circum- 
flances.  Their  flaguation  dellroys  every  fpecics  of 
eledrical  influence;  at  leall,  in  this  ftate  they  have 
none  that  is  perceptible.  Their  depth  is  indicated  by 
geometrical  procefFes,  founded  upon  the  motion  and 
divergence  of  the  cledlrical  rays;  but  there  are  fccond 
caufes  wliich  fometimes  diverfify  thefc  indications,  and 
occafion  feeming  errors.  Thefe  errors,  however,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  are  only  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  ;  exceptions  which  depend  on  the  difference  of 
mediums  and  lituations,  and  not  on  the  inconftancy  or 
incertitude  of  the  organical,  fenfitive,  or  convulfive  fa- 
culties of  the  Bletonift. 

All  the  hot  fprings  in  France,  traced  by  our  author 
from  the  places  where  they  flow  to  the  places  where 
their  formation  commences  (fometimes  at  a  diflance  of 
15  leagues),  led  him  conllantly  to  malles  of  coal; 
•where  they  are  colledcd  and  heated  in  bafons  of  dif- 
ferent depths  and  dimenfions,  notirifhed  by  the  filtra- 
tion of  lakes  and  the  courfe  of  torrents,  and  minera- 
lized by  faline,  fulphureous,  metallic,  and  bituminous 
■fubflances,  in  the  natural  furnaces  where  they  are  heat- 
ed, or  in  the  flrata  through  which  they  flow. 

The  lafl  and  the  moft  Angular  and  important  phe- 
nomenon which  our  author  met  with  in  the  courfe  of 
his  experiments  muft  not  be  here  omitted.  Over  the 
veins  of  iron  mines  alone  the  eleftrometrical  rods  af- 
fume  a  motion  of  rotation  diametrically  oppofite  to 
that  which  they  exhibit  over  all  other  mines.  This 
•phenomenon  takes  place  with  the  fame  diflinftion 
when  iron  and  other  metals  are  extradted  from  their 
mines  and  depofited  under  ground.  But  the  moft  re- 
markable circumuance  in  thisdiflinflive  aftion  of  thefe 
metals  is,  that  it  has  a  uniform  and  conflant  direftion 
from  eafl  to  weft  in  all  metals,  iron  excepted,  juft  as 
iron  rendered  magnetic  has  an  action  direcfted  from 
Jbuth  to  north.  The  aftion  of  red  metals  is  more  pal- 
pable than  that  of  the  white;  but  the  latter,  though 
weaker,  has  neverthelefs  a  real  exiflenceinthefulphur. 
In  the  fupplement  to  this  memoir  there  is  an  accurate 
account  of  the  procelfes  that  have  furniQied  thefe  in- 
variable refults.  They  will  naturally  fuggeft,  fays  our 
author,  the  idea  of  confi:ru6ting  an  eleftrical  compafs, 
which  may  be  of  as  eminent  ufe  in  experimental  phi- 
lofophy  as  the  magnetic  compafs  is  in  navigation.  The 
jiatural  and  fpontaneous  direftion  of  metallic  emana- 
tions towards  the  weft  being  afcertained,  it  only  re- 
mains to  render  them  palpable  by  the  coultrudion  of 


an  inftrnment  which  may  be  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  Elctonifni, 
the  electronietrical  twig,  that  goes  vulgarly  by  the  name  Blight.  ' 
of  the  divining  rod.  '~--v— « 

Hisanalyfis  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Bourbon-Lancy, 
to  the  fource  of  which  in  the  great  mountains  in  Bur- 
gundy he  was  led  by  the  eleftrical  fenfations  of  Bleton, 
lhov;s  the  great  intelligence  and  fagacity  of  our  author 
in  operations  of  this  nature.  He  found  the  origin  of 
thefc  famous  hot  fprings  in  the  centre  of  an  oblong  rif- 
ing  ground,  full  of  coal,  and  commanded  on  three 
fides  by  a  group  of  mountains,  of  which  the  greateft 
part  was  filled  by  the  fame  mineral.  From  a  parti- 
cular cafe,  here  circumftantially  defcribed,  in  which 
the  electrical  rays  of  the  fubtcrraneous  water  and  thofe 
of  the  adjacent  coal  croffed  each  other,  our  author  de- 
duces a  very  natural  account  of  the  errors  which  may 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  miflead  for  a  time  the  great- 
eft  adepts  in  Bletonifm,  when  they  find  themfelvesin 
combined  fpheres  of  cleftrical  activity.  Another  oh- 
fervation,  which  feems  confirmed  by  ievcral  faJts,  ac- 
counts farther  for  this  fallibility:  the  obfervation  is, 
that  eledrical  rays,  whether  diredt  or  collateral,  ifluing 
from  fubterranean  focufes,  fcem  to  undergo  in  certain 
cafes  a  fort  of  refraction  as  they  pafs  from  one  medium 
to  another,  or  traverfe  bodies  which  differ  withrefpeft 
to  the  property  of  tranfmitting  this  eleftricity.  In  a 
word,  it  follows  from^thefe  obfervations,  that  when 
fuch  privileged  invcftigators  of  currents  or  minerals  as 
Bleton  are  placed  upon  the  electrical  fpheres  of  thefe 
bodies,  they  will  indicate  their  fituation  and  their  re- 
fpedtive  depths,  according  to  the  impreffions  they  feel 
within  themfelves,  or  the  motions  they  obferve  in  the 
eleflrometrical  inftruments  which  they  employ:  and  if 
they  meet  with  fecond  accidental  caufes  or  complica- 
tions of  electrical  fpheres,  which  modify  or  alter  thefc 
methods  of  trial,  this  will  necelTarily  occafion  niiftakes 
in  the  refults  of  their  operations  which  they  may  pro- 
bably rectify;  but  which,  at  all  events,  it  would  be 
unjult  to  lay  to  their  cliarge,  or  allege  as  an  objection 
againfl  the  reality  of  their  talent. 

BLIGHT,  in  Imfbandry,  a  difeafe  incident  to  plants, 
which  afteCts  them  varioufly,  the  whole  plant  fome- 
times periflfing  by  ir,  and  fometimes  only  the  leaves 
and  blofToms,  which  will  be  fcorched  and  flirivelled  up, 
the  reft  remaining  green  and  flourifliing. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  blights  are  ufually  pro- 
duced by  an  eafterly  wind;  which  brings  valt  quantities 
of  infcCts  eggs  along  with  it,  from  fome  diftant  place, 
that,  being  lodged  upon  the  furface  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  fruit-trees,  caufe  them  to  fhrivel  up  and 
perifli. 

To  cure  this  diflemper,  they  advife  the  burning  of 
wet  litter  on  the  windward  fide  of  the  plants,  that  the 
fmoke  thereof  may  be  carried  to  them  by  the  wind, 
which  they  fuppofe  will  flifle  and  defiroy  the  infeCts, 
and  thereby  cure  the  diflemper. 

Others  direCt  the  ufe  of  tobacco-duft,  or  to  wafh  the 
trees  with  water  wherein  tobocco-flalks  have  been  in- 
fufed  for  12  hours;  which  they  fay  will  defiroy  thofe 
infeCts,  and  recover  the  plants. 

Pepper-dufl  fcattered  over  the  bloffoms  of  fruit- 
trees,  &c.  has  been  recommended  as  very  ufeful  in  this 
cafe;  and  there  are  fome  that  advife  the  pulling  off  the 
leaves  that  are  diftempcred. 

The  true  caufe  of  blights  fcem  to  be  continued  dry 
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eafterly  winds  for  fevcral  days  together,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  fhowers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  which 
the  pcrfpiration  in  the  tender  blolibra  is  ftopped  ;  and 
if  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  a  long  continuance  of  the 
fame  weather,  it  equally  affcfls  the  tender  leaves, 
whereby  their  colour  is  changed,  and  they  wither  and 
decay. 

The  beft  remedy  for  this  diftemper,  is  gently  to  wafli 
and  fpriiikle  over  the  tree,  &c.  from  time  to  time  with 
common  water;  and  if  the  young  (hoots  feem  to  be 
much  infeded,  let  thembewaliied  with  a  woollen  cloih, 
fo  as  to  clear  them,  if  pollible,  from  this  glutinous 
matter,  that  their  refpiraiion  and  perfpiration  may  not 
be  obftniifled.  This  operation  ought  to  be  performed 
early  in  the  day,  that  the  moilhirc  may  be  exhaled  be- 
fore the  cold  of  the  night  comes  on  j  nor  fliould  it  be 
done  when  the  fun  fhines  very  Jiot. 

Another  caufc  of  blights  in  the  fpring,  is  fliarp 
hoary  frofts,  which  are  often  fucccedcd  by  hot  funfliine 
in  the  day-time.  This  is  the  raoft  luddcn  and  certain 
dcllroyer  of  the  fruits  that  is  known. 

BLIGHTED  CORN-.     SeeSjit/r. 

BLIND,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  perfon  or  fcnfitive 
creature  deprived  of  the  ufc  of  his  eyes;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  one  from  whom  light,  colours,  and  all  the 
glorious  variety  of  the  vifible  creation,  arc  intercepted 
by  fomc  natural  or  accidental  difeafe.  Such  is  the  li- 
teral acceptation  of  the  term  :  but  it  is  likewife  ufed 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  to  fignify  mental  or  intellec- 
tual darknefs;  and  frequently  implies,  at  the  fame  time, 
fome  moral  or  fpiritual  depravity  in  the  foul  thus 
blinded,  which  is  eitherthe  clficientor  continuing  caufe 
of  this  internal  malady.  Yet,  even  in  metaphor,  the 
epithet  of  i///;i/ is  fomeiimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  ig- 
norance, which  neither  involves  the  ideas  of  real  guilt 
nor  of  voluntary  error.  It  is,  however,  our  prefcnt  in- 
tention to  confider  the  word,  not  in  its  figurative,  but 
in  its  natural  and  primary  fenfe.  Nor  do  we  mean  in 
this  place  to  regard  it  as  a  fubjefl  of  medical  fpecula- 
tion,  or  to  explore  its  caufes  and  enumerate  its  cures. 
Thefe  are  in  the  department  of  another  fciencef .  It  is 
rather  our  defign  to  confider.  By  v^hat  means  this  in- 
exprcffible  misfortune  may  be  compenfated  or  alleviated 
to  thofc  who  fuflainit;  what  advantages  and  confola- 
tions  they  may  derive  from  it  ;  of  what  acquifiti^ns 
they  may  be  fufceptible;  what  are  the  proper  means  of 
their  improvement ;  or  by  what  culture  they  may  be- 
come ufeful  to  themfelvcs,  and  important  members  of 
fociety. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  fenfe  or  faculty  of  tlic 
corporeal  frame,  which  affords  fo  many  rcfources  of  uti- 
lity and  entertainment  as  the  power  of  vifion ;  nor  is 
there  any  lofs  or  privation  which  can  be  productive  of 
difadvantages  or  calamities  fo  multiform,  fo  various,  and 
fo  bitter,  as  tlie  want  of  fight.  By  no  avenue  of  cor- 
poreal perception  is  knowledge  in  her  full  extent,  and 
in  all  her  forms,  fo  accefliblc  to  the  rational  and  inquir- 
ing foul,  as  by  the  glorious  and  delightful  me<iiuiu  of 
light.  For  this  not  only  reveals  external  things  in  all 
their  beauties,  in  all  their  changes,  and  in  all  their  va- 
rieties; but  gives  biidy,  form,  and  colour,  to  intellec- 
tual ideas  and  abftraft  eflences;  fo  that  the  whole  ma- 
terial and  intelligent  creation  lie  in  open  profpeift,  and 
the  majcftic  frame  of  nature  in  its  whole  extent,  is,  if 
wc  m-iy  fpcak  fo,  perceived  at  a  fiogle  glance.    To  the 
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blind,  on  the  contrary,  the  vifible  univcrfe  is  totally     Blind, 
annihilated  ;  he  is  perfectly  confcious  of  no  fpace  but  ^ 


that  in  which  he  flands,  or  lo  which  his  extremities  can  Difuj^n- 
reach.  Sound,  indeed,  gives  him  fome  ideas  of  diflant  tajjcs  of 
objcdts;  but  thofe  ideas  are  extremely  obfcure  and  in-  blindncft. 
diliimfl.  They  are  obfcure,  becaufe  they  confirt  alone 
of  the  objcds  whofe  ofciliations  vibrate  on  his  ear,  and 
do  not  ncccfHirily  fuppofc  any  other  bodies  with  which 
the  intermediate  fpace  may  be  occupied,  except  that 
which  gives  the  found  alone;  th.ey  are  iiidifiindl',  be- 
caufe founds  themfclves  are  frequently  ambiguous,  and 
do  not  uniformly  and  cxclufivcly  indicue  their  real 
caufes.  And  though  by  them  the  idea  of  diflance  in 
general,  or  even  of  fome  particular  diflanccs,  may  be 
obtained  ;  yet  they  never  lill  the  mind  with  thofc  vad 
and  exalting  ideas  of  extenfion  which  are  infpircd  by 
ocular  perception.  For  though  a  clap  of  thunder,  or 
explofion  of  ordnance,  may  be  diftindly  heard  after 
they  have  traverfed  an  immcnfc  region  of  fpace;  yet, 
when  the  diflance  is  uncommonly  great,  it  ceafes  to  be 
indicated  by  found  ;  and  therefore,  the  ideas  acquired 
by  auricular  experiment,  of  extenfion  and  interval,  are 
extremely  confufcd  and  inadequate.  The  living  and 
comprchenfiveeye  darts  its  inftaiitancous  view  over  ex- 
panfive  valleys,  lofty  mountains,  protraded  rivers,  illi- 
mitable oceans.  It  meafiires,  in  an  indivifible  point  of 
time,  the  mighty  fpace  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  from 
one  liar  to  another.  By  the  afliftance  of  telefcopcs,  its 
horizon  is  almoft  indefinitely  extended,  its  objefts  pro- 
digioufly  multiplied,  and  ilie  fphcre  of  iis  obfervation 
nobly  enlarged.  By  thefe  means,  the  imagination,  in- 
ured to  vaft  impreflions  of  diflance,  can  not  only  rccal 
thein  in  their  greatcfl  extent  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
they  were  at  firfl  imbibed;  but  can  muhiply  them,  and 
add  one  to  another,  till  all  particular  boundaries  anel 
diflances  be  loft  in  immenlity.  Thus  nature,  by  pro- 
fufely  irradiating  the  face  of  things,  and  clothing  ob- 
jedls  in  a  robe  of  diverfified  fplcndor,  not  only  invites 
the  underftanding  to  expatiate  ona  theatre  focxtcnfive, 
fo  diverfified,  and  fo  attraiflive ;  but  entertains  and 
inflames  the  imagination  with  every  pofllble  exhibition 
of  the  fubliine  or  beautiful.  The  man  of  light  and  co- 
lours beholds  the  objcds  of  his  attention  and  curioliiy 
from  far.  Taught  by  experience,  he  mcafurcs  their  re- 
lative diftances  ;  diftinguilhcs  their  qualities;  deter- 
mines the  fituations,  pofitions,  and  attitudes ;  prefages 
what  thefe  tokens  may  import;  felcds  his  favourites; 
traverfes  in  fccurity  the  fpace  which  divides  them  from 
him;  ftops  at  the  point  where  they  are  placed  ;  and  ei- 
ther obtains  them  with  eafe,  or  immediately  perceives 
the  means  by  which  the  obftacles  that  intercept  his 
paflage  to  them  may  be  furmountcd.  The  blind  not 
only  may  be,  but  really  are,  during  a  coniiJerable  pe- 
riod, apprchenfive  of  danger  in  every  motion  towards 
any  place  from  whence  their  contradcd  jiowers  of  per- 
ception can  give  them  no  intelligence.  All  the  various 
modes  of  delicate  proportion,  all  the  beauiiful  varieties 
of  light  and  colours,  whether  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  art,  are  to  them  irretrievably  loft.  Depen- 
dent for  every  thing,  but  mere  fubiillencc,  on  the  good 
ofRres  of  others  ;  obnoxious  to  injury  from  every  point, 
which'ihcy  arc  neither  capacitated  to  perceive  nor  qua- 
lified to  refill ;  they  arc,  during  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  be- 
ing, rather  to  be  confidered  as  prifoners  at  large,  thaa 
citizens  of  nature.     The  fedentary  life,  to  which  by 
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privation  of  fight  tbey  are  dcftined,  relaxes  their  frame, 
and  fiibjccts  them  to  all  the  difagreeable  fenfations 
which  arife  from  dejection  of  fpirits.  Hence  the  molt 
feeble  exertions  create  lalhtude  and  uneafinefs.  Hence 
the  native  tone  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  wliich  alone  is 
compatible  with  health  and  pleafure,  dcftroyed  l^y  in- 
aftivity,  cxafperates  and  embitters  every  difagrccable 
impreliion.  Natural  evils,  however,  are  always  fup- 
portable  ;  they  not  only  arife  from  blind  and  andefign- 
ing  caufes,  but  are  cither  mild  in  their  attacks,  or  fliort 
in  their  duration  :  it  is  the  mifcries  which  are  infiifted 
by  confcious  and  reflecting  agents  alone,  that  can  dc- 
fcrve  the  name  of  evils.  Thefc  excrutiate  the  foul  with 
ineffable  poignancy,  as  exprcflive  of  indifference  or  ma- 
lignity in  thefe  by  whom  fuch  bitter  portions  are  cruelly 
adminiftercd.  The  negligence  or  wantonnefs,  there- 
fore, with  which  the  blind  are  too  frequently  treated, 
is  an  enormity  which  God  alone  has  julticc  to  ftel  or 
power  to  puniih. 

Thofe  among  them  who  have  had  fcnfibiliiy  to  feel, 
and  capacity  to  exprefs,  the  effefts  ot  their  misfor- 
tunes, have  defcribed  them  in  a  manner  capable  of  pe- 
netrating the  moft  callous  heart.  The  venerable  father 
of  epic  poetry,  who  in  the  perfon  of  Demodocus  the 
Ph^atian  bard  is  faid  to  have  defcribed  hisownfiiuation, 
proceeds  thus  : 

0(f6 a>^ fiat  /Jiil  aftifn  (fiJis  J"'  infiiic/  neiJ'iii.     OdYS.  9 

Dear  to  the  mofe,  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  bleflings  mixed  with  Ujighty  wo. 
In  clouds  and  darkuefs  qaench'd  his  vifual  ray. 
Yet  gave  him  power  to  raife  the  lofty  lay.         Pope. 

Milton,  inhis  addrefsto  light,  after  a  fublime  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  his  arduous  and  gloomy  journey  from  the  re- 
gions of  primeval  darknefs  to  this  our  vifible  diurnal 
iphere,  thus  continues  to  apoArophife  the  cclcflial 
beam  : 

Taught  by  the  hcav'nly  mufc  to  venture  down 
The  dark  defcent,  and  up  10  rtafcend. 
Though  hard  and  rare  ;  ibee  1  revifit  fafe. 
And  feel  thy  fov'rcign  vital  lamp  :  but  thou 
Revifit'ft  not  thefe  ryes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,   and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  tliick  a  drop  ferene  hatli  qaench'd  tlieir  orbs. 
Or  dim  fufFufion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Ceafe  I  to  wander,  where  the  mufes  haunt 
Clear  fpring,  or  ihady  grove,  or  funny  bill, 
Smit  with  ihe  love  of  facrcd  fong  :  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  tiie  flow'ry  brooks  beneath. 
That  wa(h  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  vifit ,  nor  fometinics  forget 
Thofe  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 
And  Tirefias  and  Phineus  propliets  old  : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  fhaditft  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  n06lurn.1l  note.     Thus  w  iih  the  year 
Seafons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  fwcet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 
Or  fight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fuinmer's  rofc, 
Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  i 
But  cloud  initead,  and  ever  during  dark. 


Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  ot  knowledge  fair 
Prefented  with  a  univtrfal  blank. 
Of  nature's  works  to  me  expunged  and  rai'd. 
And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  qitit  fliut  out. 

Par.  Lost,  Book  III, 

The  fame  intimitable  author  in  his  tragedy  of  Samp- 
fon  Agoniftes,  and  in  the  perfon  of  his  hero,  deplores 
the  misfortune  of  blindnefs  with  a  pathos  and  energy 
fufiicient  to  extort  the  dcepcit  fighs  from  the  molt  un- 
fed ng  hearts  : 


niiad. 


-But  chief  of  all, 


O  lofs  ot  fight,  of  thee  1  mull  complain  ! 

Blind  among  enemies,  O  worfe  than  chains. 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepid  age. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extimft. 

And  all  her  various  objcds  of  delight 

AnnuU'd,  which  miglit  in  part  my  grief  have  eas'd. 

Interior  to  the  vilellno^v  become 

Of  man  or  worm.     The  vilefl;  here  excel  me: 

They  creep,  yet  fee  :   1  dark  in  light  expos'd 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abufe,  and  wrong. 

Within  doors,  or  without,  ftill  as  a  fnol. 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  -, 

Scarce  half  I  feem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

O  (lark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfc 

Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 

O  firlt  created  Beam^  and  thou  great  Word, 

Lei  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 

Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  ? 

Tlie  fun  to  me  is  dark. 

And  filent,  as  the  moon 

When  flic  deferts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  intcrlunar  cave. 

Since  light  fo  neceffary  is  to  life. 

And  almoft  life  itfelf,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  foul. 

She  all  in  every  part  ;   why  was  the  fight 

To  luch  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confiu'd  ? 

So  obvious,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  qaench'd  ? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  throughout  all  parts  difFufed, 

That  Dae  might  look  at  will  through  ev'ry  pore  \ 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exil'd  from  light. 

As  in  the  land  of  darknefs,  yet  in  light 

To  livp  a  lifehalf  dead,  a  living  death  : 

And  bury'd  ;  but  yet  more  miferable  ! 

Myfelf  the  fepulchrc,  a  moving  grave  j 

Bu/y'd,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 

Fij-om  worfl  of  other  evils  pains  and  wrongs. 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miferies  of  life. 

OfTian,  the  Caledonian  bard,  who  lived  before  the 
authenticated  hiftory  of  his  nation  dates  its  origin,  who 
in  his  old  age  participated  the  fame  calamity,  has  in 
more  than  one  paiTage  of  his  works  defcribed  liisfitoa- 
lion  in  a  manner  fo  delicate,  yet  fo  pathetic,  that  it 
pierces  the  innioA  recefTesand  excites  thefineft  feelings 
of  the  heart.     Of  thefc  paflTages,  take  the  following  : 

"  O  thou  that  rollclf  above,  round  as  the  fliitld  of  ofljaJJ 
my  fathers  !  whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun  !  whence 
thy  everlafting  light  ?   Thou  comcft  forth  in  thy  awful 
beauty,  and  tlae  ilars  hide  themfclvcs  in  the  flcy  ;  the 
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mooB,  colJ  and  pile,  fiiiks  in  the  weftcrn  wave.  Bat 
thou  thyCcif  luovfcll  alone  :  who  can  be  a  cumpaniou 
of  thy  courfe  ?  The  oiks  ot  the  mountains  Tail  ;  the 
tno.intains  thcmfclvcs  decay  with  years  ;  the  ocean 
ihrinks  and  grows  again  ;  the  moon  herftlf  is  ioit  in 
hcivcn  :  but  thou  an  for  ever  the  fame  ;  rejoicing  in 
the  brightncfs  of  tliy  courfc.  When  the  world  is  dark 
with  tcinpellb  :  when  thunder  roils  and  lightning 
glances  thro'  tiie  heavens  ;  thou  lookcft  in  thy  bf  amy 
from  the  clouds,  and  liughcll  at  the  Itorni.  But  to 
Olliin  thou  looked  in  vain  :  for  he  brholds  thy  beams 
no  more  ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaftern 
clouds,  or  thou  trcmblcU  at  the  gates  of  the  weft.  But 
thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  feafon  ;  and  tliy  years 
will  have  an  end  :  thou  llialt  llecp  in  thy  clouds,  care- 
lei's  of  the  voice  of  the  morning. — Exult  then,  O  fun, 
in  the  ftrcngth  of  thy  youth  !  age  is  dark  and  unlovely  ; 
it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it 
faines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  milMs  on  the 
hills,  tlie  howling  blaft  of  the  norih  is  on  the  plain, 
the  traveller  uiriuks  in  the  midll  of  his  journey." 

Thus  dependent  on  every  creature,  and  palfive  to 
every  accident,  can  the  world,  the  uncharitable  world, 
be  furprifcd  to  obfcrvc  moments  when  the  blind  ivt  at 
variance  with  themfclvcs  and  every  thing  clfc  around 
them  ?  With  the  fame  inflin^ffs  of  felf-prcfcrvation, 
ihe  fime  irafcible  pallions  which  arc  common  to  the 
fpccies,  and  exafperatcd  by  a  fenfe  of  debility  either 
for  rciali.iiion  or  dct'cnce  ;  can  the  blind  be  real  objcfts 
of  rcfcntmcnt  or  contt.'npr,evcn  when  they  fetm  pceviih 
or  vindidive  ?  This,  however,  is  not  always  their  cha- 
racter. Tiieir  behaviour  is  often  highly  exprelfive,  not 
only  of  refia-naiion,  but  even  of  checrf.ilncfs  ;  and  tho' 
they  are  often  coldly,  and  even  inhumanly,  treated  by 
men,  yet  are  they  rarely,  if  ever,  forfaken  of  heaven. 
The  common  Parent  of  nature,  whofc  benignity  is  per- 
manent as  his  exiftencc  and  boundlefs  as  his  empire, 
has  neither  left  his  aflliifted  creatures  without  confola- 
lion  nor  refource.  Even  from  their  lofs,  however  op- 
prcflive  and  irretrievable,  they  derive  advantages  ;  not 
indeed  adequate  to  recompcnfe,  but  fiifficicnt  to  allevi- 
ate, their  mifcry.  The  atteuiioii  of  the  foul,  confin- 
ed to  thefe  avenues  of  perception  whicii  (lie  can  com- 
mand, is  neither  diffipated  nor  confounded  by  the  im- 
menfc  multiplicity  nor  the  rapid  fucccflion  of  furround- 


ing  objeifls.  Hence  her  contemplations  are  more  uni- 
formly fixed  upon  bcri'elf,  and  the  rtvo'.utions  o^  her 
own  internal  frame.  Hence  her  perceptions  of  fuch 
external  things  as  are  contiguous  and  obvious  to  lier 
obfervation  become  more  lively  and  cxquifite.  Hence 
even  her  inllrumcnts  of  corporeal  fenfation  are  niorcaf- 
fiduoully  cultivated  and  improved,  fo  that  from  them 
fhe  derives  furh  notices  and  prefages  of  approaching 
plcafure  or  impending  danger  as  entirely  efcape  the 
attention  ofthofe  who  depend  for  fecuriiy  on  the  reports 
of  their  eyes.  A  blind  man,  when  walking  fwiftly, 
or  running,  is  kindly  and  effcdually  checked  by  nature 
from  rudely  encountering  fuch  hard  and  extended  ob- 
jeifts  as  might  hurt  or  bruifc  him.  When  he  approd|h- 
cs  bodies  of  this  kind,  he  feels  the  atniofphere  more 
fenfibly  relifl  his  progrefs  ;  and  in  proportion  as  his 
motion  is  accelerated,  or  his  diflancc  from  the  ob- 
jeft  diminiflied,  the  refiftance  is  increafed.  He  dif- 
tingiiilhes  the  approach  of  his  friend  from  far  by  the 
found  of  his  Iteps,  by  his  manner  of  breaihinsr,  and 
almoft  by  every  audible  token  which  he  can  exhibit. 
Prepired  ibrthc  dangers  which  hcni.-iy  encounter  from 
the  firface  of  the  ground  upon  whicli  he  walks.  Lis 
ftep  is  habitually  firm  and  cautious.  Hence  he  not 
only  avoids  thofc  falls  which  might  be  occaficned  by 
its  lefs  formidable  inequalities,  but  from  its  general 
bias  he  colleds  foine  ideas  how  far  his  Jafety  is  immc- 
diitely  concerned  ;  and  though  theft  conjtt'tures  may 
be  fometimes  fallacious,  yet  they  are  generally  ^o  true, 
astopreferve  him  from  fuch  accidents  as  arc  not  in- 
curred by  his  own  temerity.  The  rapid  torrent  and 
the  deep  cafcade  not  only  warn  him  to  keep  a  proper 
diltance,  but  inform  him  in  wliat  direction  he  moves, 
and  arc  a  kind  of  audible  fynofures  to  regulate  his  courfc. 
In  places  to  w  hich  he  has  been  acculloracd,  he  as  it 
wtre  rccognifes  his  latitude  and  longitude  from  every 
breath  of  varied  fragrance  that  tinges  the  gale,  from 
every  afccnt  or  declivity  in  the  road,  from  every  natural 
or  artificial  fbimil  that  llrtkcs  his  car  ;  if  thcfc  indica- 
tions be  ftaiionary,  and  confined  to  particular  places. 
Regulated  by  thcfc  figns,  the  blind  have  not  only  been 
known  to  perform  long  journeys  themfelves,  but  to 
condudl  others  through  dangerous  paths  at  the  dark 
and  filent  hour  of  midnight,  with  the  iitmoft  fecuriiy 
and  cxadnefs  (a) 

It 


I'lind: 


(a)  We  have  read,  in  authors  of  good  credit,  of  a  very  furprifing  blind  guide  who  ufed  to  conduft  the  mer- 
chants through  the  fands  and  dcfarts  of  Arabia.  Vide  Leo  Afric.  Defer.  Afr.  lib.  vi.  p.  246.  and  Cafaub.  Treat, 
of  Enthuf.  c.  ii.  p.  45. 

An  inftance  not  lefs  marvellous,  exifts  at  this  prefent  time  in  Britain.  "  John  Mctcalf,  a  native  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchefter,  where  he  is  well  known,  became  blind  at  a  very  early  age,  fo  as  to  be  entirely  un- 
confcious  of  light  and  its  various  cfFecfls.  This  man  pafled  the  younger  part  of  his  life  as  a  waggoner,  and  occa- 
fionally  as  a  guide  in  intricate  roads  during  the  night  or  when  the  trafls  were  covered  with  fnow.  Strange  as 
this  may  appear  to  thofc  who  can  fee,  the  employment  he  has  fince  undertaken  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  :  it 
is  one  of  the  laft:  to  which  we  could  (uppofe  a  blind  man  would  ever  turn  his  attention.  His  prefent  occupation 
is  that  of  a  projector  and  furveyor  of  highways  in  difHculi  and  mountainous  parts.  With  the  affiflancc  only  of 
a  lonii  ft'tff,  I  liavc  fcveral  times  met  this  man  traverfing  the  roads,  afcending  precipices,  exploring  valleys,  and 
inveftigating  their  fcveral  extents,  forms,  and  fituations,  fo  as  10  anfwcr  his  dcfigns  in  the  beft  manner.  The 
plans  which  he  dcfigns,  and  the  ellimates  he  makes,  are  done  in  a  method  pecnliar  to  liimfcif ;  and  which  he 
cannot  well  convty  the  meaning  of  to  others  His  abiliiirs  in  this  i-cfptft  are  nevcrihclefs  fo  great,  that  he 
finds  couilant  employment.  Moft  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Derbylhire,  have  been  altered  by  nis  dirc<5lions  ; 
particularly  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton  :  and  he  is  at  this  time  conftniftitig  a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmflow 
and  Congleton,  with  a  view  to  open  the  communication  to  the  great  London  road,  without  being  obliged  to  pafs- 
over  the  mountains."     Accoiim  by  Dr  Bew,  publilhed  in  the  Tranfaniom  of  the  Manchefcr  Society. 
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Blind.         It  were  endlefs  to  recapitulate  the  various  mechani- 

' " '  cil  operations  of  which  they  are    capable,    by   their 

Whether  "'ccty  and  accuracy  of  tonch.  In  forae  the  taftile 
the  blind  powers  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  highly  improved,  as  to 
are  able  to  perceive  that  texture  and  difpolition  of  coloured  fur- 
diftinguifn  faces  bv  which  fonie  rays  of  light  are  reflected  and 
colours.  others  abforbcd,  and  in  this  manner  to  difliuguifli  co- 
lours. But  the  teflimonies  for  this  faift  ftill  appear  to 
us  too  vague  and  general  to  deferve  public  credit.  We 
have  known  a  perfon  who  loft  the  ufe  of  his  fight  at 
an  early  period  of  infancy,  who  in  the  vivacity  or  deli- 
cacy of  his  fenfations  was  not  perhaps  inferior  to  any 
cue,  and  who  had  often  heard  of  others  in  his  own  fi- 
tuarion  capable  of  diftinguidiing  colours  by  touch  with 
the  utmolt  exaftnefs  and  promptitude.  Stimulated, 
therefore,  partly  by  cariofity  to  acquire  a  new  train  of 
ideas,  if  that  acquifition  were  poffible  ;  but  ftill  more 
by  incredulity  with  refpedt  to  the  fadls related  ;  he  tried 
repeated  experiments,  by  toacliing  the  furfaces  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  and  examining  whether  any  fuch  diver- 
flties  could  be  found  in  ihem  as  might  enable  him  to 
diftjnguilh  colours  :  but  no  fuch  diverfity  could  he 
ever  afcertain.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  imagined  that 
objcds  which  had  no  colour,  or,  in  other  words,  inch 
as  were  black,  were  fomewhat  different  and  peculiar  in 
their  furfaces  ;  but  this  experiment  did  not  always  nor 
imiverfally  hold.  His  fcepticii'm  therefore  ftill  conti- 
nues to  prevail  (b).  That  their  acouftic  perceptions 
are  diftinft  and  accurate,  we  may  fairly  conclude  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  afcertain  the  acutenefs  or 
gravity  of  different  tones,  as  relative  one  to  another  ; 
and  from  their  exaft  difcernmeni  of  the  various  kinds 
and  modifications  of  found,  and  of  fonorous  objefts,  if 
the  founds  iheuifelves  be  in  any  degree  fignificant  of 
their  caufes.  From  this  vivacity  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
ternal fenfation,  and  from  the  afliduous  and  vigorous 


applications  of  a  comprehenfive  and  attentive  mind  a-     Blind, 
lone,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  rapid  and  aftonifh-  *~    v^— ' 
ing  progrefs  which  fome  of  them  have  made,   not  only 
in  thofe  departments  of  literature  which  were  moft  ob- 
vious to  their  fenfes  and  acceflible  to  their  underftand- 
jngs,  but  even  in  the  abftradteft,  and  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed  the   expreffion)    in    the    moft  occult  fcienees.        u 
What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  remote  from  the  con-  Inftancej 
ceptionsof  a  blind  man  than  the  abftraft  relations  and  how  far 
properties  of  fpace  and  quantity  ?    yet   the  incompre- ''^^y  "f 
henfible    attainments    of    Dr  Sannderfon    in   all  tlie  ^^"^PjJ."'^ 
branches  of  mathematics  are  now  fully  known   and  learning, 
firmly  believed  by  the  whole  literary  world,  both  from 
the  teftimony   of  his  pupils  and  the  publication  of  his 
works.     But  lliould  the  faft  be  ftill  uncertain,  it  might 
be  fiifficiently  verified  by  a  living  prodigy  of  this  kind 
with   which  Britain  is   at    prefent    honoured.      The 
gentleman  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  though  blind  from 
his  infancy,  by  the  ardour  and  afliduity  of  his  applica- 
tion, and  by  the  force  of  a  genius  to  which  nothing  is 
impenetrable,  has  not  only  made  incredible  advances  in 
mechanical  operations,  in  mufic,  and  in  the  languages; 
but  is  likewife  profoundly  Ikilled  in  geometry,  in  op- 
tics, in  algebra,  inaftronomy,  in  chemiftry,  and  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy  as  taught  by 
Newton  and  received  by  an  admiring  world.     We  are 
forry  that  neither  the  modefty  of  this  amiable  philofo- 
pher,  nor  the  limits  of  this  article,  will  permit  us  to 
delineate  his  charafter  in  its  full  proportions.     All  wc 
can  do  is  to  exhibit  his  example,  that  by  it  the  vulgar 
prejudice,  which  prefumcs  :o  think  blindnefs  and  learn- 
ing incompatible,  may  be  diffipated  ;  and  that  an  in- 
ftance of  fucccfs  fo  noble  and  recent  may  inflame  the 
emulation   and  encourage  the  efforts  of  fuch  as  have 
genius    and   opportunity  to  purfue  the  fame  laudable 
path  (c).     If  thefe  glorious  attempts  fhould  neither  be 

per- 


(b)  See,  however  the  extraordinary  cafe  fubjoined  to  this  article. 

(c)  As  particular  anecdotes  of  this  aftonifliing  genius  have  been,  fincc  the  former  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pse,  delivered  to  the  Manchefter  Society  by  G.  Bew,  M.  D.  and  afterwards  publifhed,  we  fliall  here  take  the 
liberty  to  tranfcribe  them  fiom  the  original  volume  in  which  they  are  inferted,  as  this  freedom  is  auihorifed  by  a 
letter  from  Dr  Bew's  own  hand. 

"  Dr  Henry  Moyes,  who  occafionally  read  Leftures  on  Philofophical  Chemiftry  at  Manchefter,  likeDrSaun- 
derfon,  the  celebrated  profeiTor  of  Cambridge,  loft  his  fight  by  the  fmall-pox  in  his  early  infancy.  He  never 
recoUefted  to  have  feen  :  '  but  the  firft  traces  of  memory  I  have  (fays  he),  are  in  fomeconfufed  ideas  of  the  folar 
fyftcm.'  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  a  country  where  learning  of  every  kind  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  to  be  brought  up  in  a  family  devoted  to  learning. 

"  PolFcffed  of  native  genius,  and  ardent  in  his  application,  he  made  rapid  advances  in  various  departments  of 
erudition;  and  not  only  acquired  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  mufic,  and  the  languages,  but  like- 
Vv'ife  entered  deeply  into  the  inveftigation  of  the  profounder  fcienees,  and  difplayed  an  acute  and  general  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  optics,  algebra,  aftronomy,  chemiftry,  and  in  fliort  of  moft  of  the  branches  of  the  Newtonian 
philofophy. 

"  Mechanical  exercifes  were  the  favourite  employments  of  his  infant  years.  At  a  very  early  age  he  made 
himfclf  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  edged  tools  fo  perfectly,  tliat  notwithftanding  his  entire  blindnefs,  he  was  able 
to  ma\fh  little  wind-mills;  and  he  even  conftriKSted  a  loom  with  his  own  hands,  which  ftill  fhowthe  cicatrices  of 
wounds  he  received  in  the  execution  of  thefe  juvenile  exploiis. 

"  By  a  moft  agreeable  intimacy  and  frequent  intercourfe  which  I  enjoyed  with  this  accompliflied  blind 
gentleman,  whilft  he  refided  in  Manchefter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  obferving  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  he  arranged  his  ideas  and  acquired  his  information.  Whenever  he  was  introduced  into  company,  I  re- 
marked that  he  continued  fome  time  filent.  The  found  direfted  him  to  judge  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  room, 
and  the  different  voices  of  the  number  of  perfons  that  were  prefent.  His  diftinftion  in  thefe  refpefls  was  very 
accurate  ;  and  his  memory  fo  retentive,  that  he  feldom  was  miftaken.  1  have  known  him  inftantly  recognize  a 
perfon,  on  firft  hearing  him  fpeak,  though  more  than  two  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  time  of  their  laft  meciing. 
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Blind,  perceived  nor  rewarded  by  an  unfeeling  world,  if  Im- 
^^-v-^  man  nature  Ihould  forget  to  recognize  its  own  excel- 
lence fo  nobly  difplayed  in  inflances  of  tiiis  kind  ;  ycc 
befidcs  the  enjoyment  refuUing  from  a  fublime  and 
comprehenfive  undcrflanding,  befides  the  immortal  and 
incxhaullible  foarccs  of  delight  which  are  the  peculiar 
portion  of  a  fclf- approving  mind,  tliefe  happy  pupils 
and  favourites  of  Nature  are  as  it  were  indulged  wiih 
her  perfonal  intcrcourfc.  They  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  laws,  till  by  exploring  the 
beneficence  of  her  ceconomy,  the  fublimity  of  her  ends, 
the  regularity  of  her  procedure,  and  the  beauties  of 
her  frame,  they  imbibe  the  fpirit,  and  feci  the  prclcnce, 
of  her  glorious  Author  : 

By  fwift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bofom  ;  till  at  laft,  fublim'd 
To  rapture  and  enthuiuftic  heat. 
We  feel  the  prcfcnt  deity,  and  tafle 
The  joys  of  God  to  fee  a  happy  world. 

Thomson. 

Accountsof  Much  labour  has  been  beftowcd  to  inveftigate,  both 
the  efFcds  from  reafon  a  priori  and  from  experiment,  what  might 
of  recover-  [jg  jj^e  primary  effects  of  light  and  luminous  objects 
*^^S^^^"P"  upon  fuch  as  have  been  born  blind,  or  early  deprived 
of  fight,  if  at  a  maturer  period  they  lliould  inftantanc- 
oufly  recover  their  vifual  powers.  But  upon  this  topic 
there  is  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  nothing  f.uisfaiftory 
has  yet  been  faid.  The  fallacy  of  hypothelis  and  con- 
jecture, when  formed  a  priori  with  rcfpeit  to  any  or- 
gan of  corporeal  fenfation  and  its  proper  object,  is  too 
obvious  to  demand  illuftration.  But  from  the  nature 
of  the  eye,  and  the  mediums  of  its  perception,  to  at- 
tempt an  invelligation  of  the  various  and  m.ultiform 
phenomena  of  vifion,  or  even  of  the  varieties  of  which 
every  particular  phenomenon  is  fufceptiblc  according  as 

I 


en  thofe 
who  have 
been  born 
blind,  un- 
certain. 


the  circumflanccs  of  its  appearance  are  diverfificd,  would  Elind. 
be  a  projeft  worthy  of  philofophy  in  a  delirium.  Nay,  '~"~v — 
even  the  difcoveries  which  are  laid  to  accrue  from  ex- 
periment, may  dill  be  held  as  extremely  doubtful  and 
fufpicious ;  becaufe  in  thefe  experiments  it  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  nfcertaincd,  that  the  organs  to 
which  vifible  objedls  were  prefcnted  immediately  after 
chirurgical  operations,  could  be  in  a  proper  ftatc  to 
perceive  them.  Yet  after  all  it  is  extremely  probable, 
that  figure,  diflance,  and  magnitude,  arc  not  irainediaie 
objefts  of  ocular  fenfation,  but  acquired  and  adjnfltd 
by  long  and  reiterated  experience  (d).  There  arc, 
however,  many  defiHerata,  which  the  percepiions  of  a 
man  born  blind  might  conliJcrably  illuflraie,  if  his 
inllruments  of  vifiou  were  in  a  right  Aatc,  and  af- 
fifled  by  a  proper  medium.  Such  a  ptrfon  might  per- 
haps give  a  clearer  account,  why  objects,  whofc  pic- 
tures are  inverted  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  fliould 
appear  to  the  mind  in  their  real  pofitions;  or  why, 
though  each  particular  ubjeft  is  painted  upon  the  re- 
tina of  both  our  eyes,  it  Ihould  only  be  perceived  as 
fingle.  Perhaps,  too,  this  new  fpedlator  of  vifible  na- 
ture might  equally  amufe  our  curiofiiy  Hud  improve  our 
theory,  by  attempting  to  defcribe  his  earlieft  fcnfatiuns 
of  colour,  and  its  original  eftccts  upon  his  organ  and 
his  fancy.  But,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  it  is  far 
from  being  certain,  that  trials  of  this  kind  have  ever 
been  fairly  made.  Such  readers  as  may  wilh  to  fee  a 
more  minute  detail  of  thefe  qucflions,  may  confult  W. 
Didedon's  Lettre  fur  Us  aveugles,  a  I' iifagd  dc  ccnx  DlJerid 
qui  voye/it  :  "  A  letter  concerning  the  blind  for  the  ufc  'Works, 
of  thofe  who  fee."  To  thefe  may  be  added,  Mr  Chi-  '^"'-  "• 
fcldnu  i  Anatotny,  and  hocki's  Ejjay  m  the  htuiian  tin- 
dcrjlatiding. 

When  we  ruminate  on   the  nuniberlefs  advantages 
derived  from  the  ufc  of  fight,  and  its  immenfe  import- 
ance, 


He  determined  pretty  nearly  the  ftatore  of  thofe  he  was  fpeaking  with  by  the  direction  of  tlu  ir  voices ;  and  he 
made  tolerable  coiijetflures  rt^fpcding  their  tempers  and  difpofitions,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  conduced 
their  converfation. 

"  It  muft  be  obftrved,  that  this  gentleman's  eyes  were  not  totally  infenfible  to  intenfc  light.  The  rays  re- 
fradted  through  a  prifm,  when  fufficicnily  vivid,  produced  certain  diftinguifiiable  ctfeifls  en  them.  The  red 
gave  him  a  difagreeable  fenfation,  which  he  compared  to  the  touch  of  a  faw.  As  the  colours  declined  in  vio- 
lence, the  harlhnefs  lefTcncd,  until  the  grecu  itForded  a  fenfation  that  was  highly  plealing  to  him,  and  which 
he  defcribed  as  conveying  an  idea  fimilar  to  what  he  felt  in  running  his  hand  over  fmooth  poliflird  fui  faces. 
Polilhcd  furfaces,  meandering  llrcams,  and  gentle  declivities,  were  the  figiues  by  which  he  cxpreiicd  his  ideas 
of  beiuty:  Rugged  rocks,  irregular  points,  and  boiftcrous  elements,  furniflied  him  with  exprcirions  for  terror 
and  dilgull.  He  excelled  in  the  charms  of  converfation;  was  happy  in  his  allufions  to  vifual  objects;  and  dif- 
courfcd  on  the  nature,  conipofiiioii,  and  beauty  ot  colours,  with  pertinence  and  precifion. 

"  Doflor  Moyes  was  a  flrikiug  inflance  of  thepovvcrthc  human  foul  poireflcs  of  finding  refourccs  of  fatis- 
fadlion,even  under  the  mod  rigorous  calamities.  Though  involved  *  iti  ever  during  darknefs,'  and  exclutled  from 
the  charming  views  of  filcnt  or  animated  nature;  though  dependent  on  an  undertaking  for  il;c  means  of  his 
fubfiftence,  the  fucccfs  of  which  was  very  precarious;  in  fliort,  though  dcllitute  of  other  fupport  than  his 
genius,  and  under  the  mercenary  protection  of  a  perfon  whofe  integrity  he  fufpected,  Piill  Dr  Moyes  was  ge- 
nerally chcarful,  and  apparently  happy.  Indeed  it  muft  afford  much  pleafurc  to  the  feeling  heart  to  obfervc 
this  hilarity  of  temper  prevail  almod  univcrfally  with  the  blind.  Though  '  cut  oft"  from  the  ways  of  nun,  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  human  face  divine,'  they  have  this  confolation  ;  they  are  exempt  from  the  difcerr.mtnt 
and  contagi  lus  influence  of  thofe  painful  emotions  of  the  foul  that  are  vilible  on  the  countenance,  aod  which 
bypocrify  itfelf  can  fearcely  conceal.  This  difpofition  may  likcwife  be  conhdercd  as  an  internal  evidence  of  the 
native  worth  of  the  human  ruind,  that  thus  fupports  its  dignity  and  chearfulncfs  nndcr  one  of  the  fevered  mis- 
fortunes that  can  poJibly  befal  ns." 

(d)  The  gentleman  couched  by  Mr  Chcfclden,  had  no  idea  of  didancc  ;  but  thought  that  all  the  oljc(51s  lie 
law,  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  fkin.  It  was  alfoa  confiderable  time  before  he  could  remember 
which  was  the  cat  and  which  the  dog,  though  often  iaformed,  without  fird  feeling  them. 
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Blind,     aiice,  in  extending  tlie  human  capacity,  or  in  improv- 

* ' '  ing  and  cultivating  every  faculty  and  every  fnnftion  of 

tlie  mind,  we  might  be  ftrongly  tempted  to  doubt  the 
fidelity  ofthofe  reports  which  we  have  heard  concern- 
ing fuch  perfons  as,  without  the  affiftance  of  light, 
have  arrived  at  high  degrees  of  eminence  even  in  thofe 
fciences  which  appear  abfolutely  unattainable  but  by 
tlie  interpofition  of  external  mediums.  It  kas,  how- 
ever, been  demouftrated  by  a  late  ingenious  author, 
that  blind  men,  by  proper  inftrudion,  are  fafceptible 
almolt  of  every  idea,  and  of  every  truth  which  can  be 

■f- See  X>rimprc{red  on  the  mind  by  the  mediation  of  light  and 
Jt«i'j/nj!^/- colours,  except  the  fenfationsof  light  and  colours  thcm- 

ryjntothi      fclvesf. 

Yet  there  is  one  phenomenon  of  this  kind  which 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  attention  of  that  great  philo- 
fopher,  and  for  which  no  author  either  of  this  or  any 
former  period  has  been  able  to  offer  any  tolerable  ac- 
count. Still,  however,  it  feems  to  merit  the  attention 
of  a  philofopher.  For  though  we  fhoujd  admit,  that 
'''""^  'j^'J.^the  blind  can  underftand  with  great  perfpicuity  all  the 

^Z^"'^".  "  phenomena  of  light  and   colours;   thougli   it  were  al- 

Slim  inlDir~  0,0 

g(j{,     jfjj^l  lowed,  that  in  thefe   fubjcfts  they  might  extend  their 

percep-  fpeculations  beyond  their  inftruftions,  and  invefligate 
tions,  a  pa-  the  mechanical  principles  of  optics  by  the  mere  force 
radox.  of  genius  and  application,  from  the  data  which  they 
liad  already  obtained  ;  yet  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impollible,  to  alSgn  any  rcafon  why  thefe  objeds  fliould 
be  more  interefling  to  a  blind  man  than  any  other  ab- 
flrafl:  truths  whatever.  It  is  poffible  for  the  blind,  by 
a  retentive  memory,  to  tell  you.  That  the  fky  is  an 
azure ;  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  are  bright;  that 
the  rofe  is  red,  the  lily  white  or  yellow,  and  the  tulip 
variegated.  By  continually  hearing  thefe  fubftantives 
and  adjc<?tives  joined,  he  may  be  mechanically  taught 
to  join  them  in  the  fame  manner:  but  as  he  never  had 
any  fenfaiion  of  colour,  however  accurately  he  may 
fpeak  of  coloured  objefts,  his  language  mufl belike  that 
of  a  parrot;  without  meaning,  or  without  ideas.  Ho- 
mer, Milton,  and  Offian,  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  villble  world  before  thty  were  furrounded 
with  clouds  and  cver-during  darknefs.  They  might, 
therefore,  ftill  retain  the  warm  and  pleafing  impreffions 
of  what  they  had  feen.  Their  defcriptions  might  be 
animated  with  all  the  rapture  and  enthufiafm  which  ori- 
ginally fired  their  bofoms  when  the  grand  or  delightful 
objetts  which  they  delineated  were  immediately  beheld. 
Nay,  that  enthufiafm  might  ftill  be  heightened  by  a 
bitter  fcnfe  of  their  lofs,  and  by  that  regret  which  a 
fttuation  fo  difmal  might  naturally  infpire.  But  liow 
fliall  we  account  for  the  fame  energy,  the  fame  tranfport 
of  defcription,  exhibited  by  thofe  on  whofe  minds  vi- 
fible  objecls  were  either  never  imprelFed,  or  have  been 
entirely  obliterated  ?  Yet,  however  unaccountable  this 
fact  may  appear,  it  is  no  lefs  certain  than  extraordinary. 
But  delicacy  and  other  particular  circumdances  forbid 
us  to  enter  into  this  dliqiiifition  with  that  minutenefs 
and  precifion  which  it  requires.  'Wt  only  mention  the 
fact  as  one  among  the  few  refourccs  for  entertainment, 
and  avenues  to  reputation,  which  arc  ftill  referved  for 
the  blind.  Whoever  thinks  the  fubjed  of  fnfficient 
confcquence  to  merit  a  nicer  fcrutiny,  may  confult  the 


Preface  to  B/ack/ock's  feems,  written  by  G.  G.  Efq.     Blind, 
and  prin;ed  at  Edinburgh  1754;  °n  the  account  of  his  *"     '^ 
life  and  writings  by   the  Rev.  Mr  Spence,  prefixed  to 
a  quarto  edition  ol  his  poems  publiflied  at   London  in 
I7i6. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  we  fliall  not  be  fufpefted 
of  partiality  for  inferting  a  cbarader  of  the  fame  au- 
thor by  one  who  was  a  foreigner,  a  ftranger  to  his  per- 
fon,  and  prepoffelTed  in  his  favour  by  his  works  alone. 

*'  Blacklock  will  appear  to  poflerity  a  fabulous  cha- 
raflter:  even  now  he  is  a  prodigy.  It  will  be  thought 
a  fidlion  and  a  paradox,  that  a  man  quite  blind  fmcc 
he  was  three  years  old  (f),  befides  having  made  him- 
fclf  fo  good  a  mafter  of  various  languages,  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  fliould  alfo  be  a  great 
poet  in  his  own  ;  and  without  hardly  ever  having  feen 
the  light,  fliould  be  fo  remarkably  happy  in  At- \  ^""l"  O" 
fcription.f"  fh,a,i:ifcT- 

It  is  impoflible  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particnlari-^' J'^  "    ''j 
with  refpeti  to  the  education  of  the  blind.   Thefe  mufl  jj^jp  ^^ 
be  left    to  be  determined  by  the  genius,   the  capacity, 
the  circumflances,  of  thofe  to  whom   the  general  rules        %^ 
which  may  be  given   fliould  be  applied.     Much   there- Of  the  ed«. 
fore  mufl  depend  on  their  fortunes,  much  on  their  tem-  cation  of 
per   and  genius;    for    nnlefs    thefe  particulars  were '"^ ''''*''■ 
known,  every  anfwer  which   could  be  given  to  quef- 
tions  of  this  kind  muftbeextremely'general,and  of  con- 
fequence  extremely  fuperficial.     Befides,  the  tafk  is  fo 
much  more  arduous,  becaufe  whoever  attempts  it  can 
cxpecSt  to  derive  no  afliftance  from  thofe  who  have  writ- 
ten on  education  before  him  :    And  though  the  blind 
have  excelled  in  more  than  one  fcicnce ;  yet,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  Saunderfon,  profeflTor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  concerning  whom  we   fliall 
afterwards  have  occaflon  to  fpeak,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  of  them  have  been  conduced  to  that  degree 
of  eminence,  at  which  they  arrived,  upon  a  premedi- 
tated plan.     One  ihould  rather  imagine,  that  tliey  have 
been  led,  through  the  general  courfeand  ordinary  forms 
of  difciplilie  ;  and  that,  if  any  circumflances  were  fa- 
vourable to  their  genius,  they   rather  proceeded  from 
accident  than  dcfign. 

This  fadl,  if  not  fupported  by  irrefragable  evidence, 
fhould,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  have  been  fup- 
preflTed.  When  contemplated  by  a  man  of  benevolence 
and  underftanding,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  whether  his 
mortification  or  aflonifliment  would  be  mofl  fenfibly 
felt.  If  a  heart  that  glows  with  real  philanthropy  niiift 
feel  for  the  whole  vital  creation,  and  become,  in  fome 
nieafure,  ihc  fhiforium  of  every  hifTering  inftdl  or  rep- 
tile ;  how  mufl  our  fympathy  incrrafe  in  tcndernefs 
and  force,  when  the  diflrefled  individuals  of  our  own 
fpecies  become  its  objefts  f  Nor  do  the  blind  bear  fo 
fmall  proportion  to  the  whole  community,  as,  even 
in  a  political  view,  to  be  neglei5led.  But  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  political  crime,  the  puniflinicnt  returns  up- 
on the  fociety  in  which  it  is  committed.  Thofe  alian- 
doned  and  unimproved  beings,  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  proper  culture  and  difcipline,  might  have  fuc- 
cefsfully  concurred  in  producing  and  augmenting  the 
general  welfare,  become  the  nuiflinces  and  burdens  of 
thofe  very  focieties  who  have  neglected  them. 

There 


I 


(e)  The  author  is  here  mifliaken  :  Dr  Blacklock  only  faw  the  light  for  five  months. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  rank  of  beings  in  the  fenfiblc 
univerle,    who  Isave  fufFercd  ffora  iiaiure   or  accident, 
,      ,        more  meritorious  of  public  conipallioii,   or  better  qu- 
blinJ  de-     liticd  to  repay  its  gencro-.is  exertions,  than   tlie  blind. 
fervc,  and    They  arc  iricritorioiis  of  conipailion  ;  for  their  fpherc 
how  they    of  adion  and  obfervation  is  infinitely  more  limited  than 
may  repay,  t;,jt  of  the  deaf,   the  lame,  or  of  thole  who  labour  un- 
pubhclyni-jjgj.  jj^y  other  corporeal  infirmity  conlitlent  with  health, 
pathy,         xhey  arc  better  qualified  to  repay  any  friendly  inter- 
pofition  for  their  happincfs  ;  becaufe,  free  from  the  di- 
ftrachion  which  attends  that  multiplicity  of  objefts  and 
piirfjits   that   are   continually    obvious  to    the    fighr, 
they  arc  raoic  attentive  to  their  own  internal  oeconomy, 
to  the  particular  notices  of  good  and  evil  imprelied  on 
their  hearts,  and   to   that  peculiar  province  in  which 
they  arc  circumfcribed  by  the  nature  and  cultivation  of 
17        their  powers. 
Propcrcm-      It  will  eafily  occur  to  the  reader,  that,   if  the  pupil 
ployments   fi^ould  not  be  placed  in  cafy  circnmlhnces,  mudc  is  his 
tlLd  readiell  and  mod  probable  rcfourcc.     Civil  and  eccle- 

iiaftical  employments  have  either  fomething  in  their 
own  nature,  or  in  the  invincible  prejudices  of  mankind, 
which  renders  them  almofl  entirely  inaccelfiblc  to  thofc 
who  have  lull  the  ufc  of  light.  No  liberal  and  culti- 
vated mind  can  entertain  the  lead  hcfitatiun  in  conclu- 
ding, that  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  nature  of 
tilings,  or  even  in  the  pofitivc  inftitutions  of  genuine 
religion,  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  blind  clergyman. 
Bat  the  novelty  of  the  phenomenon,  while  it  aftoniflies 
vulgar  and  contrafted  undcrllandings,  infianies  their 
Zeal  to  rage  and  maJncfs.  Befides,  the  adventitious 
trappings  and  ceremonies  affumed  by  fome  churches  as 
the  drapery  of  religion,  would,  according  to  thefc  fy- 
Aems,  render  the  facerdotal  office  painful,  if  not  im- 
practicable, to  the  blind. 
*Iit  Nteif  Wc  have,  fome  years  ago,  readof  a  blind  gentleman*, 
lat  Bacm,  Jefccndcd  from  the  fame  family  with  the  celebrated  lord 
Vcrulam,  who,  in  the  city  of  Bruffels,  was  with  high 
approbation  created  dodor  of  laws  ;  /ince  tiiat  period 
we  have  been  honoured  with  his  corrcfpondence.  He 
was  deprived  of  light  at  nine  years  of  age  by  an  arrow 
from  a  crofs-bow  whilft  he  was  attempting  to  (hoot  if. 
When  he  had  recovered  his  health,  which  had  fuffcred 
by  the  fhock,  he  purfued  the  fame  plan  of  education  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  :  and  having  heard  that 
one  Nicafius  de  Vourde,  born  blind,  who  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  ijih  century,  after  having  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  lludies  in  the  univerfity  of  Lovain,  took 
his  degree  as  dodtor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Co- 
logne ;  this  motive  prevailed  with  him  to  make  the 
fame  attempt.  But  the  public,  curfed  with  prejudices 
for  which  the  meaneft  fenfitivc  nature  might  blufh,  prc- 
jadiccs  equally  beneath  the  brutality  and  ignorance  of 
ihcloweflanimal-inftinft,  treated  his  intention  with  ri- 
dicule :  even  the  profclfors  were  not  far  from  being  of 
that  fentiinent  ;  and  they  admitted  him  into  their 
fchools,  rather  from  an  impreflion  that  it  might  amufe 
him,  than  become  of  any  ufc  to  him.  He  had  the  good 
fortune,  hovvevcr,  contrary  to  their  expeftations,  to 
obtain  the  firft  places  among  his  condifciplcs.  It  was 
then  faid,  that  fuch  rapid  advances  might  be  made  in 
the  preliminary  branches  of  his  education  ;  but  would 
foon  be  cffcftoally  checked  by  the  (ludics  of  a  more  pro- 
found and  abflraclcd  nature.  This,  it  feems,  was  re- 
peated from  fchool  to  fcbool,  through  the  whole  climax 
Vol.  III. 


of  his  purfwits  ;  and  when,  in  the  courfe  of  academical     Blind. 

Itarniug,  it  became  nccefi'ary  to  ftudy  poetry,  it  was  the  '       ^ ' 

general  voice  that  all  was  over,  and  that  at  length  he 
had  reached  \\\%  >!s  plus  ultra.  But  here  he  likewifc 
confronted  iheir  prt]'oiiciiiops,  and  taught  them  the  im- 
incnfc  ditfcrencc  between  blindnefs  of  body  and  blind- 
nel's  of  foul.  After  continuing  his  Hudies  in  learning 
and  philofophy  for  two  years  more,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  law,  took  his  degree  in  that  fciencc,  commenced 
pleading  counfcllor  or  advocate  in  the  council  of  Bra- 
bant, and  has  had  the  plcafure  of  lerniinaiing  alnioll 
every  fuit  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  to  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  his  clients.  )3 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  faft  fo  flriking  and  fo  well  Lawdifii- 
auihenticatcd,  though  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  cult,  tho" 
liiat  a  blind-man  might  difcharge  the  office  of  a  chani-  notin-.poi- 

bcr-counfcl  with  fuccefs  ;  yet,  as  a  barrirter,  his  dif-  ,   ';^■"^ 
^     -.  •  ,-,    ,  ■]  r         -J    1  1        -r  the  blindr 

iicultics  mult  have  appeared  more  lorniidable,  if  not 

abfolutely  infuperable.  For  he  fliould  remember  all 
the  fourccs,  whether  in  natural  equity  or  pofitivc  inlti- 
tuiions,  whether  in  common  or  Aatuiory  law,  frt;m 
whence  his  argument  ought  to  be  drawn.  He  niiift 
be  able  to  Ipecify,  and  to  arrange  in  their  proper  or- 
der, all  the  material  objcdlions  of  his  antagonifts  : 
thefe  he  muft  likcwife  aiifwer  as  they  were  propofed, 
e\t!Jnpore. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  confidcred  how  difficult  it  is 
to  temper  the  natural  afibciations  of  memory  with  the 
artificial  arrangementsof  judgment,  the  dcfultoryfliglus 
of  imagination  with  the  calm   and  regular  deductions 
of  reafon,  the  energy  and  perturbation  of  paffion  with 
tile  coolnefs  and  tranquillity  of  deliberation  ;  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  ardous  talk  which    every  blind 
man  mufl  atchieve,  who  undertakes  to  purfue  the  law 
as  a  profeffion.     Perhaps  afliftance  might  be   drawn 
from  Cicero's  treatife  on  Topics  and   on   Inveniion  ; 
which  if  happily  applied  and  improved,   might   leflVn 
the  difparity  of  a  blind  man  to  others,  but  could  fcarccly 
place  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brethren.     And 
it  ought   to  be  fixed  as  an  inviolable  maxim,  that  no 
blind    man  ought  ever  to  engage  in  any  province  in 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  excel.    This  may  at  fall        j 
fight  appear  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  eafily  explained.   Tor  The  blind 
the  confcioufncfs  of  the  obvious  advantages  pofl't  fled  naturally 
by  others,  habitually  prtdifpofes  a  blind  man  to  defpon-  fubjeA  to 
dency  :  and  if  he  ever  gives  way  to  defpair  (whicli  he  defpotiden- 
will  be  too  apt   to  do  when  purfuing  any  acquifition  f-'iv"". 
w  here  others  have  a  better  chance  of  fuccefs  than  him-  ^Jj  by'th^e" 
ftlf),   adieu,  for   ever  adieu,  to  all    proficiency.     His  profpc<5t  of 
foul   finks  into  irretrievable  deprelTion  ;  his    abortive  attainable 
attempts    inceflantly   prey    upon  his   fpiiit;    and    he  exctllence. 
not  only  lofes    that    vigour    and  elaflicity    of    mind 
which  arc    necelTary  to  carry  him    through  life,  but 
that  patience  and  ferenity  wliith  alone  can  qualify  him 
to  enjoy  it.  jo 

In  this  recapitulation  of  the  learned  profeffions,  we  Phyfic  per- 
have   intentionally  omitted  phyfic  ;     becaufe   the  ob- ''aps  im- 
Hacles  which  a  blind  man  muft  encounter,  whether  I'^'^^'f^''" 
in  the   theory  or  pra<5lice   of  that  art,   will   be   morc'**^      '  " 
cafily  conceived  by  our  readers  than  defcribcd  in   de- 
tail.    From  this,  therefore,  let  us  pafs  to  more  general 
fubj<dts. 

It   has  been  formerly  hinted,   tiiat  the  blind  were 

objerts  of  compalhon,  becaufe   their  fplitrcs  of  action 

and  obfervation  were  limited  :  and  this  is  certainly  true. 

O  o  For 
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Blind.     For  what  is  human  exiftencc,  in  its  prefent  Hate,  if 
*       ^■^     '  you  deprive  it  of  station  and  contemplation?    Nothing 
thi!  remains  bin  the  diftinftion  which  we  derive  from 
form  or  from  fenfitive  and  locomotive  powers.     But 
for  thefe,    iinlefs  diredled  to  happier  ends  by  fuperior 
faculties,  few  rational  beings  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
grateful.     The  moft  important  view,  therefore,  which 
we  can  entertain  in  the  education  of  a  perfon  deprive*! 
of  light,  is  to  redrefs  as  eifedually  as  poffible  the  na- 
tural difadvantages  with  which  be  is  encumbered  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  enlarge  as  far  as  poffible  the  fphere 
of  his  knowledge  and  adtivity.     This  can  only  be  done 
by  the  improvement  of  his  intelledlaal,  imaginative, 
or  mechanical,  powers  ;  and  which  of  thefc  ought  to  be 
mod  affiduoufly  cultivated,  the  genius  of  every   indivi- 
j^        dual  alone  can  determine.  Were  men  to  judge  of  things 
Too  much  by  their  intrinfic  nature,  lefs  would  be  expeded  from 
often  ex-     the  blind  than   others.     But,  by  fomc  pernicious  and 
petftedfrom  unaccountable  prejudice,  people  generally  hope  to  find 
the  blind,    tiiem  either  pofleffed  of  preternatural  talents,  or  more 
attentive  to  thofc  which  they  have  than  others  :  For  ii 
was  not  Rochefler's  opinion  alone, 

That  if  one  fenfe  fhonld  be  fupprefs'd. 
It  but  retires  into  the  reft. 

Hence  it  unluckily  happens,   that  blind  men,  who 
in  common  life  are  too  often  regarded  as  rarciliows, 
when  they  do  not  gratify  the  extravagant  expeftations 
of  their  fpeftators,  too  frequently  fink  in  the  general  o- 
pinion,  and  appear  much  lefs  confiderable  and  merito- 
rious than  they  really  arc.     This  general  diffidence  of 
their  powers  at  once  deprives  them  both  of  opportunity 
and  fpirit  to  exert  themfelves  ;  and   rhey  defcend,  at 
lafl,  to  that  degree  of  inlignificance  in  which  the  pub- 
lic eltimate  has  fixed  them.     From  the  original  dawn- 
ai        ing,  therefore,  of  reafon  and  fpirit,  the  parents  and 
The  ele-      tutors  of  the  blind  ought  to  inculcate  this  maxim.  That 
Bientsof      jt  js  their  indifpenfable  duty  tp  excel,  and  that  it  is  ab- 
«ducation    fojijigiy  ji^  their  power  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  emi- 
'kV  '  fhould  '^^"c^-  To  imprefs  this  notion  on  their  minds,  the  firfl 
neither  be   objciils  prefented  to  their  obfervation,  and  the  firft  me- 
toodifficuh  thods  of  improvement  applied  to   their  underftanding, 
nor  too       ought,  wiili  no  great  difficulty,  to   be  comprehenfible 
tafy.  by  thole  internal  powers  and  external  fenfes  which  they 

poffefs.      Not  that  improvement  ffiould   be  rendered 
quite  eafy  to  ihem,  iffuch  apian  were  poffible  :  For 
all  difficulties,  which  are  not  really  or  apparently  in- 
fuperable,  heighten  the  charms  and  cnchance  the  value 
of  thofe  acquifitions  which  they  fcem  10  retard.     But 
care   ffiould  be  taken  that  thefe  difficulties  be  not  mag- 
nified  or  exaggerated  by  imagination  ;  for  it  has  be- 
fore been  mentioned,  that  the  blind  have  a  painful  fenfe 
of  their  own   incapacity,  and   confequcntly   a  ftrong 
5,        propenfity  to  dtfpair  continually  awake  in  their  minds. 
Thepow-    For  this  reafon,   parents  and  relations  onght  never  to 
ersofaftion  be  too  ready  in  offering  their  affiftance  to  the  blind 
poffefledbyjn  any  office  which  they  can  perform,  or  in  any  ac- 
the  blind     q^ifujon  which  they  can  procure  for  themfelves,  whe- 
ve°"be  fo-    ^^^^  ''^^y    ^^^  prompted   by  amufcmcnt  or  neceffity. 
perfeded.     ^^^  ^  blind  boy   be  permitted   to  walk   through  the 
neighljourhood  without   a  guide,   not  only  though  he 
jhould  run  Ibme  hazard,  but  even  though  he   ffiould 
fu&r  fome  pain. 

If  he  has  a  mechanical  turn,  let  him  not  be  denied 
ihe  ufc  of  edge-tools  ;  for  it  is  better  that  he  ffiould 


loofc  a  little  blood,  or  even  break  a  bone,  than  be  per-     Blind, 
petually  confined  to  the  fame  place,  debilitated  in  his  *~~>^ — 
frame,  and  deprefled  in  his  mind.     Such  a  being  can 
have  no  employment  but  to  feel  his  own  weaknefs,  and 
become  his  own  tormentor  ;  or  to  transfer  to  others 
all  the  raaligniiy  and  peevilhnefs  arifing  from   the  na- 
tural, adventitious,  or  imaginary  evils  which  he  feels. 
Scars,  fraftures,  and  diflocations  in  his  body,  are  trivial 
misfortunes  compared  with  imbecility,  timidity,  or  fret- 
fulnefs  of  mind.     Befides  the  fenfible  and  dreadful  ef- 
fefts  which  inaftivity  mull  have  in  relaxing  the  nerves 
and  confequently  in  depreffing  the  fpirits,  nothing  can 
be  more  produdiive  of  jealonly,  envy,  peeviffinefs,  and 
every  paffion  that  corrodes  the  foul  to  agony,  than  a 
painful  impreflion  of  dependence  on  others,  and  of  our 
infufficiency  for  our  own  happinefs.     This  impreffion, 
which,  even  in  his  moft  improved  flate,  will  be  too 
deeply  felt  by  every  blind  man,  is  redoubled  by  that 
utter  incapacity  of  aftion  which   mufl;  refult  from   the 
officious  humanity  of  thofe  who  would  anticipate  or 
fupply  all  his  wants,  who  would  prevent  all  his  motions, 
who  would  do  or  procure  every  thing  for  him  without 
his  own  interpofition.     It  is  the  courfe  of  nature,  that 
blind  people,  as  well  as  others,  ffiould  furvive  their  pa- 
rents ;  or,  it  may  happen,  that  they  ffiould  likewife  fiir- 
vive  thofe  who,  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature,  are 
more  immediately  interefled  in  their  happinefs  than  tlic 
reft  of  mankind.     When,  therefore,  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  world  in  general,  fuch  exigences  as  they 
themfelves  cannot  redrefs  will  be  but  coldly  and  lan- 
guidly fupplied  by  others.     Their  expeftations  M'ill  be 
high  and  frequent,  their  difappointmentsmany  and  fen- 
fible ;  their  petitions  will  often  be  rcfufed,  feldom  fully 
gratified  j  and,  even  when  granted,  the  conceffion  will 
be  fo  ungraceful,  as  to  render  its  want  infinitely  more- 
tolerable  than  its  fruition.     For  all  thefe  reafons,  wc 
repeat  it  once  more   (becaufe  it  can  never  be  too  fre- 
quently reiterated),  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  blind 
man,  it  is  infinitely   better  to  direct  than  fupcrfede  his 
own  exertions.     From   the  time  that  he  can  move  and 
feel,  let  him  be  taught  to  fupply  his  own  exigences  ;  to 
drefs   and   feed  himfelf ;   to  run  from  place  to  place,, 
either  for  exereife,  or  in  purfuit  of  his  own  toys  or  ne- 
ceffarics. 

In  thefc  excurfions,  however,  it  will  be  highly  pro- 
per for  his  parent  or  tutor  to  fuperintend  his  motions 
at  a  diftancc,  without  feeming  to  watch  over  him.  A 
vigilance  too  apparent,  may  imprefs  him  with  a  notion 
that  malignity  or  fome  other  felfiffi  motive  may  have 
produced  it.  When  dangers  are  obvious  and  great, 
fuch  as  we  incur  by  rivers,  precipices,  &c.  thofe  who 
arc  entrufted  with  the  blind  will  find  it  neither  neceflary 
nor  expedient  to  make  their  vigilance  a  fecret.  They 
ought  then  to  acquaint  their  pupil,  that  they  are  pre- 
fent with  him  ;  and  to  interpofe  for  his  prefcrvation, 
whenever  his  temerity  renders  it  ncceflary.  But  ob- 
jefts  of  a  nature  lefs  noxious,  which  may  give  him  fome 
pain  without  any  permanent  injury  or  mutilation,, 
may  with  defign  be  thrown  in  his  way  ;  providing, 
however,  that  this  defign  be  always  induftrioufly  con- 
cealed. For  his  own  experience  of  their  bad  effefts 
will  be  an  infinitely  more  eloquent  and  fenfible  moni- 
tor, tlian  the  abftrad  and  frigid  counfcls  of  any  advi- 
fer  whatever. 
When  tke  yolaiile  feafon  of  pt^rilc  amufement  is 

expired;^ 
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rxpired,  and  the  impetuous  hurry  of  animal-fpirits 
fiibfidcs,  through  the  whole  demeanour  of  his  pupil  the 
tutor  will  probably  obferve  a  more  fcnfiblc  degree  of 
timidity  and  precaution,  and  his  activity  will  then  re- 
quire to  be  ftiniulatcd  more  than  retrained.  In  this 
crifis,  exercife  will  be  found  requilitc,  rather  to  pre- 
fervc  healtii,  and  facilitate  the  vital  fundions,  tlun 
merely  for  recreation.  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
exercife,  riding,  not  in  a  machine,  but  on  horfeback, 
is  by  far  the  moll  eligible,  and  mofl  produftive  of  its 
end.  On  thefe  occafions,  however,  care  mull  be  ta- 
ken that  the  httrfcs  employed  may  neither  be  capricious, 
nor  unmanagable;  for  on  the  manfuetude  of  the  crea- 
ture which  he  rides,  not  only  his  fafety,  but  his  con- 
fidence, will  entirely  depend.  In  thefe  expeditions, 
whether  longer  (hort,  his  companion  or  attendant  ought 
conflantly  to  be  with  him  ;  and  the  horfc  ihould  always 
cither  be  taught  implicitly  to  follow  its  guide,  or  be 
conduced  by  a  leading  rein  befides  the  bridle  which 
he  himfelf  holds.  Next  to  this  mode  of  exercife,  is 
walking.  Iftheconflitution  of  the  blind  boy  be  tolerably 
robufl,  let  him  be  taught  to  endure  every  vicilTuude  of 
weather  which  the  human  fpecies  can  bear  with  impu- 
nity. For  if  he  has  been  bred  with  too  much  delicacy, 
particular  accidents  may  fupcrfede  all  his  former  fcru- 
ples,  and  fabjcdt  him  to  the  neceffity  of  fuffering  what 
will  not  only  be  fevere  in  its  immediate  fenfation,  but 
dangerous  in  its  future  confequenccs.  Yet,  when  the 
col^  %  fo  intcnfe,  or  the  elements  fo  tempcfluous,  as  to 
render  air  and  exercife  abroad  imprafticable,  there  arc 
methods  of  domeftic  exercife,  which,  though  not  equal- 
ly fal  itary,  mayfliU  be  eligible  ;  fich  asduuib-bcUs,  or 
the  bath-chair.  The  firfl  of  thefe  are  made  of  lead,  con- 
fiding of  a  cylinder,  the  middle  of  which  may  either  be 
rectilineal  or  arcuated  for  the  conveniency  of  holding, 
and  terminates  at  each  end  in  a  fcmiglobular  mafs. 
Their  weight  fliauld  be  conformed  to  the  ftrength  and 
age  of  the  perfon  who  ufes  them.  The  method  of  em- 
ploying them  is  to  take  one  in  each  hand,  and  fwing 
them  backwards  and  forwards  over  his  head,  defcrib- 
ing  a  figure  fomewhat  like  a  parabola.  This  not  only 
ftrengthens  the  arms,  and  opens  the  cheft,  but  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  fluids.  The  bath-chair  is 
a  deal  of  12  feet  in  length,  as  free  from  knots  and  as 
claftic  as  poflible,  fupported  by  a  fulcrum  at  each  end, 
upon  which  may  be  placed  two  rolling  cylinders  to 
give  it  greater  play  ;  wiien  feated  upon  this,  by  alter- 
nately depreffiug  it  with  his  own  weight,  and  fuflering 
it  to  return  to  its  natural  fituation,  he  gives  liimfelf  a 
motion,  though  not  equal  in  its  energy,  yet  fomewhat 
refcmbling  the  trot  of  a  horfe.  There  are  other  elaflic 
feats  of  the  fame  kind  conftruded  with  fteel  fprings, 
but  one  of  this  fimple  fabrication  may  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe. 

The  fpring  deal  here  recommended  by  the  author, 
was  preferred,  as  being  fuitable  to  the  blind  in  all 
fphcrcs  or  conditions  of  life  ;  but  he  has  fmce  been 
taught  by  experience,  in  a  valetudinary  (late,  that  the 
elaflic  chair  is  of  infinitely  greater  utility.  It  confifts 
of  three  falfc  bottoms,  and  one  real,  which  is  the  bafis 
of  the  whole.  The  loweftis  by  far  the  moft  extenfive. 
The  Iiigheft  is  ftuffed  to  render  it  an  eafy  feat,  and 
covered  with  plulh,  baize,  or  duflle.  Between  each  of 
rhc  falfe  bottoms,  at  either  end,  behind  and  before, 
are  placed  ftccl  fprings,*fixcd  above  and  below  to  the 


boards  ;  not  with  nails,  but  ftaples,  and  curved  in  a  B'inX 
fpiral  or  I'erpentine  form,  each  confilling  of  feven  fpires  *  "  ' 
or  volumina.  The  volumina  arc  formed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  one  of  them  can  pafs  through  another, 
and  thus  give  the  fprings  full  play  in  riling  or  defcend- 
ing.  The  lowell  bottom  or  balis  of  the  whole  is  pro- 
tended about  four  inches  ;  wliich  aflifls  you  to  mount 
the  feat  with  more  facility,  and  ferves  as  a  fupport  for 
your  feet  when  you  ride.  This  operation  is  perform- 
ed by  alternately  deprefling  or  raifing  yourfelf  upon 
the  feat,  fo  that  the  fprings  yielding  to  your  weight 
as  you  defcend,  and  refilling  as  you  rife,  may  give  you 
a  motion  like  that  of  the  deal  above  dcfcribed,  but 
more  violent,  more  rapid,  and  confequently  more  falu- 
tary.  The  whole  frame  of  the  feat  is  furrounded  with 
leather,  having  different  apertures  to  admit  or  cjeft 
the  air  occalioned  by  the  motion.  Thefe  general  hints 
are  fufhcient  to  give  any  ingenious  ariifaii  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  flrudure  of  the  machine,  wliich  he  may  al- 
ter or  improve  as  conveniency  fliall  didtate. 

To  ihefe  modes  of  domeltic  exercife  may  be  added 
that  of  a  fwing,  which  is  formed  by  a  rope  fufpendtd 
from  two  fcrews,  which  ought  to  be  flrongly  fixed,  at 
proper  di fiances,  in  the  joills  of  a  capacious  chamber, 
with  a  board  and  acufhion  forafeat,  and  cords  faft- 
ened  behind  and  before,  left  the  impetuofity  of  the 
motion  ihould  Ihake  the  patient  out  of  his  pofition.  But 
this  inftrument  of  health  is  fo  often  formed  by  chil- 
dren for  their  amufement,  and  depends  fo  mucli  upon 
the  form  and  extent  of  the  area  wliere  it  vibrates,  that 
a  more  minute  detail  of  its  nature  and  office  would 
here  be  unnecelFary.  j« 

His  meals  fhould  be  temperate,  his  diet  light  and  Diet, 
of  eafy  digeftion  If  the  tone  of  his  flomach  be  vi- 
gorous, vegetables  fhould  be  preferred  to  animal-food, 
particularly  thofe  vegetables  which  are  mofl  farinaceous 
and  leafl  acefccnt.  Fermented  liquors  and  ardent  fpi- 
rits  fhould  never  be  given  him  but  to  gratify  the  real 
demands  of  cxhaulled  nature  ;  for  though  they  exhi- 
larate the  fpirits,  they  at  the  fame  time  corrode  the 
velTeis  and  relax  the  nerves  :  a  misfortune  doubly  per- 
nicious to  fedentary  life.  The  fafefl  and  mofl  wholc- 
fome  beverages  are  milk  and  water.  If  he  fliouid  be 
tired  with  thefe,  he  may  be  indulged  with  the  variety 
of  chocolate,  balm,  fage,  or  ground-ivy.  Coffee  may 
fometimes  be  taken  with  impunity  :  but  tea  (bould  be 
interdidled  with  inflexible  fcveriiy  ;  for  no  vegetable 
juice  under  heaven  is  more  noxious  to  fedentary  peo- 
ple. Let  him  alfo,  for  fimilar  reafons,  be  proliihited 
the  life  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms.  In  the  obfcr- 
vations  of  diet  and  exercife,  let  him  neither  be  me- 
chanically regular,  nor  entirely  cxcentric.  In  the 
one  cafe,  he  will  be  a  (lave  to  habit,  which  may 
create  fome  inconvenience  ;  in  the  other,  he  will  form 
no  habits  at  all,  which  may  ftill  be  produclivc  of 
greater.  ^q 

We  have  more  than  once  hinted,  during  the  conrfe  Low  fpirit« 
of  this  article,  that  the  blind,  as  liable  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  fedentary  life,  are  peculiarly  fubjeftcd 
to  that  difordcr  which  may  be  called  titdiuin  vita:  or 
low  fpirits.  This  indifpofition  may  be  faid  to  com- 
prehend in  it  all  tlic  other  difeafes  and  evils  of  human 
life  ;  bccaufe,  by  its  immediate  influcnceon  the  mind, 
it  aggravates  the  weight  and  bitterncfs  of  every  cala* 
mity  to  which  we  arc  obnoxious.  In  a  priyatc  letter, 
O  0  3  v.'« 
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Blind,     wc  have  heard  it  defcribed  as  a  formidable  precipice, 
■""^       '  in  the  regions  of  mifery,  between  the  awful  gulphs  of 
filicide  on  the  one  hand,  and  phrenzy  on  the  other; 
into  either  of  which,  a  gentle  breeze,  according  to  the 
force  of  its  impulfe  and  the  line  of  its  direftion,-  may 
irrecoverably  plunge  the  unhappy  vidlim  ;  yet  from 
both  of  which  he  may  providentially  efcape.     Though 
the  (hades  of  the  metaphor  may,  perhaps,   be  unnatu- 
rally deepened,  yet  thofe  who  have  Iclt  the  force  of 
the  malady  will  not  fail  to  reprefent  it  by  the  moft 
dreadful  images  which  ics  own   feelings   can  fuggeft. 
Parents  and  tutors  therefore,  if  they  have  the  leaft  pre- 
tence to  confcience  or  humanity,  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  obferving  and  obviating  the  firlt  fymptoms  of  tliis 
impending  plague.     If  the  limbs  of  your  blind   child 
or  pupil  be  tremulous  ;  if  he  is  apt  to  flart,  and  eafily 
fufceptible   of  furprife  ;  if  lie  finds  it  diiEcult  to  lleep  ; 
if  his  numbers,  when  commenced,   are  frequently  in- 
terrupted, and  attended  with   perturbation:  if  his  or- 
dinary  exercifes    appear    to    him  more  terrible    and 
more  infuperable  than  ufual  ;  if  his  appetites   become 
languid   and  his  digeflion   flow  ;    if  agreeable  occur- 
rences give  him  lefs  pleafm-e,  and  advcrfe  events  more 
pain  than  they  ought  to  infpire  ; — this  is  the  crifis  of 
vigorous  interpofition.     The  regimen  and  exercife  a- 
bove  prefcribed  are  the  beft  preventatives  of  this  evil, 
and  perhaps  its  bed  remedies  when  unhappily  incur- 
red.    But  if  the  fymptoms  flionld  efcape  your  atten- 
tion till  the  patient  is  aftually  feized  with  the  diftem- 
per,  you  m.ay  then,  according  to  its  depth  and  perma- 
nency, apply  the  cold  bath,  vitriolic  acid,  and  Peruvi- 
an bark.     Magnefia  alba  will,  from  time  to  time,  be 
found  ufeful  to  leuify  the  fevere  and  corrofive  acid  ge- 
nerated in  the  flomach  ;  it  is  preferable  to  chalk,  to 
crab's  eyes,  or  to  any  of  the  other  abforbenrs,  becaufe 
of  its  laxative  tendency.     The  tinfture  or  infufion  of 
wild  valerian,  pills  of  afafcetida,  and  white  mullard- 
feed,  are  likewife  prefcribed.     Care  ihould  be   taken 
that  the  patient  m.ay  never  be  fufFered  to  remain  co- 
flive,  ctherwife  the  funflion  of  digeflion  will  be  impe- 
ded.    Gentle  cathartics  fliould  therefore  be  adminifler- 
ed  ;  but  with  caution,  thai   their  operation   may  clear 
the  bowels  without  weakening  nature.     Emetics  may 
fometimes  give  the  patient  a  temporary  relief,  by  ex- 
erting and  bracing  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  ;  but  if 
ufed  too  frequently,  they  will  have  a  contrary  efieft  : 
previous  to  the  ufe  of  bark,  however,   they  fhould  al- 
ways he  taken  to  prepare  the  veffll  for  its  reception. 
The  fymptoms  above  enumerated  woidd  feem  to  indi- 
cate the  origin  of  the  diflemper  from  extreme  weak- 
nefs  or  relaxation  of  nerves  :  that  relaxation  may  be 
caufed  by  fevere  and  intemperate  thought  ;  by  fupine 
indolence;  by  excefliveor  habitual  drinking;  and  above 
all,  by  venereal  gratifications  prematurely  and  frequent- 
ly indulged,  by  which  the  approaches  of  this  evil  are 
accelerated,  its  continuance  infnred,  and  its  poignancy 
augmented.      Parents  and  tutors,  therefore,  as  they 
value  the  welfare  of  their  charge,  and  would  anfwer 
to  God  for  their  conduft,  (liould   be  fcrupuloufly  care- 
ful to  obferve  when  any  of  thefe  illegitimate  propenfi- 
ties  inflame    the  youthful  mind,  to  check,  or  rather 
elude  them  ;  not  fo  much  by  fevere  reprehenfion  and 
f)1emn  interdidt,-  as  by  endeavouring  to  prcocupy  the 
foul,  and  engage  the  attention  with  other  favourite  a- 
mufemcnts.     Againit  every  aift  of  arbitrary  power,  the 


mind  ftrongly  and  naturally  revolts.  She  fliould  there- 
fore be  rather  allured  to  wifdom  and  virtue,  by  rational  *• 
motives  and  gentle  methods,  than  by  cruel  menaces 
and  ftern  commands.  Thofe  who  are  afflicted  with 
low  fpirits  may  be  faid  to  be  doubly  unfortunate  ;  for 
they  have  not  only  their  own  internal  futferings  to  fuf- 
tain,  but  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  a  thoiightlefs 
and  unfeeling  world,  by  whom  their  con.plaiius  are 
thought  to  be  imaginary,  and  their  dtpreffion  affcded. 
Should  the  farcalHc  or  fcepiical  reader  apoligize  for 
his  want  of  humanity,  by  alking  in  what  thtte  inter- 
nal fufFerings  confift,  it  will  be  eafy  to  give  him  a  clear 
and  folid  anfwer  :  They  arife  from  a  fevere  and  acute 
feeling  of  nature's  incapacity  to  difcharge  ihe  vital 
funclions  with  tolerable  eafe;  from  the  fliarp  and  con- 
ftant  irritation  infiifted  on  the  llomach  and  lower  in- 
teflincs  by  every  thing  not  fwcet  or  infpiii  that  palTes 
through  them  ;  and  from  a  degree  of  fenfibility  too  ex- 
quifite  for  the  precarious  and  fluduating  ftaie  of  our 
nature  :  thefe  are  the  vindiftive,  inexorable  demons 
that  arm  every  thought  with  the  flings  of  fcorpions 
and  render  the  fenfe  of  exiftence  itfelf  inllipportable. 
We  have  heard  of  hypochondriacs  vvlio  thought  ihem- 
feJves  made  of  glafs  ;  and  of  others  who  believed  their 
perfons  grown  to  a  fize  fo  enormous,  that  they  could 
not  enter  into  any  door  :  but  it  has  never  been  our 
fortune  to  be  perfonally  acquainted  with  rdiy  of  thefe 
lantaflics.  Thofe  wi;h  wiiom  we  have  converfed 
were  ratlier  inclined  to  exaggerate  real,  than  to  create 
imaginary,  evils  ;  rather  10  anticipate  gloomy  polhbili- 
ties,  than  to  dwell  upon  improbable  or  chimerical  ca- 
taftrophes  :  the  tender  parent,  therefore,  or  the  faith- 
ful guardian,  will  beware  of  treaiinsj  them  withnegledi 
or  levity.  Ife  will  fuit  his  convcrfaiion,  as  much  as 
pofiible,  to  the  prefent  tone  of  their  feelings  ;  he  will 
avoid  all  innovations  in  their  management,  except  fach 
as  are  abfoluteiy  neceffary  for  their  cure. 

Be  careful  never  to  reafon  nor  expollulate  with  your 
patient  on  the  nature  of  his  malady.  Tell  him  not 
that  his  uneafy  feelings,  far  from  being  real,  are  the 
fiditious  impofitions  of  a  depraved  fancy.  His  difa- 
greeable  fenfations  will  be  more  tJian  fufficient  to  de- 
monlfrate  the  falfehood  of  your  alTertions  :  thus  your 
argumentative  acd  perfoafive  powers  will  not  only  be 
exerted  in  vain,  but  may  confiderably  retard,  if  not 
finally  prevent,  his  recovery ;  and  may  leave  fnch  in- 
delible prepoffeffions  againft  you,  in  his  mind,  as  no 
length  of  time,  no  viciffimdes  of  life,  will  ever  be  able 
to  efface.  Opium  has  ajfo  been  recommended  ;  but 
excepting  defperate  cafes,  it  will  be  found  a  fallacious 
and  dangerous  remedy  : — fallacious,  becaufe  the  eafe 
it  gives  is  only  temporary,  and  infallibly  fuccecdcd  by 
/harper  paroxifms  : — dangerous,  becanfe  it  may  be  ren- 
dered habitual,  and  fubjcdt  the  patient  to  unmixed 
torment  when  omitted.  Though  we  have  already  in- 
culcated a  regimen  and  exercile  which  appeared  pro- 
per for  the  blind  in  general,  and  not  incompatible  with 
peculiar  fiinations,  it  flill  feems  neceffary  to  add  a 
few  refulis  of  painful  experience  upon  thefe  fubjcfts, 
,as  being  particularly  conducive  to  the  prefent  eafe  and 
future  amendment  of  fiich  as  labour  under  the  difeafcs 
now  in  queflion.  And  firfl,  let  it  be  obfervcd,  that 
animal  food  is  tlieir  proper  nutriment,  as  being  of  ea- 
fiefl  digeflion  ;  better  too,  if  well  done  upon  the  fpit 
or  gridiron:  for  inllcad  of  being  allowed  to  imbibe 
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lilind.     aJven:iiioas  fijiils,  ir  ihoM  be  as  much   ?.s  pofliblc 
— '^~^'  draiaed  of  its  own  ;  neidier  (hould  it  be  ruo  Ut :  bed", 
mutton,  or  fowls  arrived  at  maturity,  give  ilic  Itomach 
Icaft  labour;  veal,  lamb,  chickens,  and   every   other 
kind  of  young  meat,  ani'wers  the   pnrpofcs  of  nature 
with  more  difficulty,  as  the  farts  are  not  only  too  fuc- 
ciilent,  but  prevented    by  their  foftnefs  and  lul)ricity 
from  acting  forcibly  one  upon  another  to  fiiciliuic  the 
effirts  of  the  itoniach  in  di;jcilion.     Ot  all  vegetable 
fubliances,  white  bread  is  perhaps  the  only  in^^rcdient 
which  they  can  cat  wiih   the  greatell  impunity;  and 
even  this  wo.ild  rtill  be   fa'cr  were  the  parte  formed 
with  as  little  water  as  po'.lib'e,  and   prepared  without 
fermentation.     Whether  eggs  arc  vegetable  or  animal 
fubftances,  let  phyficians  determine;  but  this  we  know, 
that  by  people  in  low  fpirits  they  may  be  eaten,  even 
at  flipper,  with  great  impunity.     Every  other  herb  or 
rojt  is  not  only  extremely  flatulent,  but  productive  of 
that  llurp  and  intenfe  acid  for  which  we  have  former- 
ly prefcribed  magnclia  as  the  bell  remedy.     Patients 
of  this  dcfcription  ihould  rather   be   I'rcquent  than  li- 
beral in   their  meals,  and   fcrupuloully  careful   of  all 
heterogeneous  mixture.    Their  moll  eligible  beverage, 
except  fimple    water,  if  they  can   afford   it,    is   port 
wine,   as  b.ing   leart  convertible   into  that   poignant 
fluid  :  porter  likev.'ifc,  if  not  ftale,  may,  by  its  flrcngih 
and  bitternefs,  ainil  the  action  of  the  ilomach.     Nei- 
ther of  thefc  fermented  liquors  flunild  be  taken  in  large 
quantities  at  once:  let  the  clamours  of  nature  be  fatis- 
fied,  and  no  more  ;  for  if  the  fpirits  are  unnaturally  e- 
latcJ,  they  will  be  certain  to  fink  proportionably  when 
the  ftiinuUis  ceafes  to  operate.     The  moderate  ufe  of 
genuine   rum  or   brandy,  properly  diluted,  when  the 
other  liqviors  cannot   be    had,    may  be   produdivc  of 
goo!  effects,  but  fhnuld  never  be  ufed  at  or  near  na- 
tural periods  of  rcpofe  ;   becaufe,  even  when  diluted, 
they  occalion  a  febricty  or  pyrexia,  incompatible  with 
foMnd  and  refrefhing  llecp.     Care   fliould  likewife  be 
taken  that  the  patient  may  never  be  too  much  wann- 
ed, either  by  clothes  or   exercife,  cfpecially  when  in 
bed.     Exertions  of  body,  particularly  in  the  open  air, 
are  indifpenfably  neceiFary    for    promoting    digeftion 
and  acquiring  ftrength  ;   but  fliould  never  be  carried  to 
fatigue.     The   mind  Ihoiild  likewife  be  diverted  from 
attention  to   itfelf  and    its  diforder,    by  reading  and 
convcrfation.     But  there  is   an   uncommon  degree  of 
difcernment  and  delicacy  requillte  in  the  topics,  that 
they  may  neither  b:  too  cheerful   nor  too  ferious,  for 
the  Aate  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  applied.     Nei- 
ther let  thefe  injunftions  be  efteemed  trivial :  fuch  little 
attentions,  uniformly  and  tenderly  exerted  for  tiieirfa- 
tisfaclion,  will  contribute   in  no  fmall  degree  to  their 
prefcnt  tranquillity,   and   of  confequence   to  their  fu- 
ture rcfloration.      We  have  thought   it   neceflary    to 
expatiate  thus  far,  on  a  fubjefl  gloomy  and  forbidding 
in  itfelf,  but  of  fuflicient  importance   to  demand   par- 
ticular attention ;  and,  befidcs  what  we  have  faid  may 
not  only  be  ufefiri   to  the   blind  in  particular,  but  ap- 
plicable to  all  thofc  who  labour  under  the  fame  deprcf- 
fion.     It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  order,  the  pe- 
riods, and  the  quantities,  in  which  the  rcmedifs  above 
enumerated  fliould  be  applied,  mufl  be  determined  by 


wifJoin  and  experience,  or  regulated  by  the  advice  of     Blind. 

a  (kilful  and  vigilant  phylician.     We  arc   forry    that  ' * ' 

trtith  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  found 
the  faculty  lefs  intelligent  in  this  difeafc,  and  leis  at- 
tentive to  its  various  atpeds,  than  could  be  wiflied,  or 
than  its  malignity  requires.  „ 

The  natural  curiofity  of  children  renders   them  ex-  Natural  cn- 
tremely  and  indefatigably  ii^quifitive.     This  difpolition  riofitytobc 
is  often  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  blind.     Parents  and  gratified, 
tutors,  therefore,  thotild  gratify  it  whenever  their  an- i^i']'^"  T^'" 
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Iwei  s  can  be  intelligible  to  the  pupil ;  when  it  is  other-  otji^.^wiie  a 
wife,  let  them  candidly  confefs  the  impoflibility  or  ini-  rtafontobc 
propriety  of  anfvvering  his  queilions.     At  this  period,  given, 
if  their  hearts  be   tender  and  their  powers  inventive, 
they  may  render  liis  amufcnients  the  vehicles,  and  his 
toys  the  inftruments,  of  improvement :  why,  for  in- 
llance,  may  not  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
be  illuArated  from   the  motion  of  a  top,  or  the  nature 
and  power  of  elalUciry  by  the  rebound  of  a  ball.    Thefe 
hints  may  lead  to  others,  which,   if  happily  improved 
and  applied,  may  woiulirfully  facilitate  ihc  prcgicis  of 
knowledge.     Nor  will   the   violence   of  exticife,  and 
tlie  tumult  of  play,  be    produilive  of  fuch  perils  antl 
accidents  as  may  be  apprehended. 

For  the  encouragement  of  fuch  parents  as  choofe 
to  take  thefe  advices  with  regard  to  exercife,  let  us 
inform  them,  that  though,  till  the  age  of  twenty, 
fome  blind  perfons  wtre  on  niofl  occal]ons  permit- 
ted to  walk,  to  run,  to  play  at  1  'rge,  ih(y  have  yet 
efcaped  without  any  corporeal  injury  from  thefc  cx- 
curfions.  ^3 

Parents   of  middle,    or  of  higher  rank,    who   are  The  blind 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  blind  children,  ought,  by  all  ""t  '"lie 
polliblc  means,  to  keep  them  out  of  vulgar  company,  '/"^u'ged 
The  herd  of  mankind  have  a  wanton  malip-nity,  uhitli  '"  P"""-"^"" 
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eternally  impels  them  to  impofe  upon  the  biiiul,  and 
to  enjoy  the  painful  fituations  in  which  thcle  impo- 
fitions  place  them.  This  is  a  flri(5ture  upon  the  hu- 
manity of  our  fpecies,  which  nothing  but  the  love  of 
truth  and  the  diftates  of  benevolence  could  have  extort- 
ed from  us.  But  we  (i)  have  known  fome  who  have 
fuffered  fo  much  from  this  diabolical  mirth  in  their 
own  perfons,  that  it  is  natural  for  11s,  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  to  prevent  others  from  becoming  its 
vi(5lims. 

Blind  people  have  infinitely  more  to  fear  from  the 
levity  and  ignorance,  than  from  the  fclfilhnefs  and  ill- 
nature,  of  mankind.  In  ferious  and  inipurtant  nego- 
ciations,  pride  and  compafFion  fufpend  the  cfibiis  of 
knavery  or  fpleen  ;  and  that  very  infirmity,  which  fo 
frequently  renders  the  blind  defencelefs  to  the  arts  of 
the  infidious,  or  to  the  attempts  of  malice,  is  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  pity,  which  is  capable  of  difarming 
fury  itlclf.  Villainy,  which  frequently  piques  itfelf 
more  upon  the  arts  by  which  it  prevails,  than  upon  the 
advantages  which  it  obtains,  may  often  with  coniempc 
rtjeft  the  blind,  as  fubjeds  beneath  the  dignity  of  its 
operation;  but  the  ill-natured  bufToon  confidcrs  the 
moft  malicious  effeds  of  his  merriment  as  a  mere  jell, 
without  refleding  on  the  Ihame  or  indignation  which 
they  infpire  when  inflidcd  on  a  fenfible  temper. 

But  vulgar  credulity  and  ignorance  are  no  Icfs  dan- 
gerous 


cuous  com-- 


(f)  The  amhor  of  thefc  obfervations,  though  he  choofes  to  cxprefs  himfcif  in  this  manner,  is  blind. 
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gcrons  to  tliofe  wlio  want  fight,  than  the  falfe  and  me- 
chanical wit  fo  univerfally  prafliled  in  common  life. 
We  know,  we  fympathctically  feel,  the  Itrong  propenr- 
fity  of  every  illiterate  mind,  to  relate  or  to  believe  what- 
ever is  marvellous  and  dreadful.  Thefe  impreffions, 
when  early  imbibed,  can  fcarcely  be  eradicated  by  all 
the  confpiring  efforts  of  mature  reafon  and  confirmed 
experience.  Thofe  philofophers  who  have  attempted 
to  break  the  alliance  between  darknefs  and  fpcftres, 
were  certainly  infpired  by  laudable  motives.  But  they 
miifl:  give  us  leave  to  affert,  that  tliere  is  a  natural  and 
eiTential  connexion  between  night  and  orcus.  Were 
we  endued  with  fenfes  to  advertife  us  of  every  noxious 
objeft  before  its  contiguity  could  render  it  formidable, 
oar  panics  would  probably  be  Icfs  frequent  and  fenfiblc 
than  we  really  feel  them.  Darknefs  and  lilence,  there- 
fore, have  fomething  dreadful  in  them,  becaiife  they 
fiiperfede  the  vigilance  of  thofe  fenfes  which  give  us 
the  earlieft  notices  of  things.  If  you  talk  to  a  blind 
boy  of  invifible  beings,  let  benevolence  be  an  infepa- 
rable  ingredient  in  their  character.  You  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  tell  him  of  departed  fpirits,  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  furviving  friends  ;  of  miniftering  angels, 
■who  dcfcend  with  pleafure  from  heaven  to  execute  the 
purpofes  of  their  Maker's  benignity  ;  you  may  even 
regale  his  imagination  with  the  fportive  gambols  and 
innocent  frolics  of  fairies;  bat  let  him  hear  as  feldom 
as  poflible,  even  in  (lories  which  he  knows  to  be  fabu- 
lous, of  vindiftive  ghofts,  vindidiive  fiends,  or  aveng- 
ing furies.  They  feize  and  pre-occupy  every  avenue 
of  terror  which  is  open  in  the  foul ;  nor  are  they  cafily 
difpolTefled.  Sooner  Ihould  we  hope  to  exorcife  aghoft, 
or  appeafe  a  fury,  than  to  obliterate  their  images  in  a 
warm  and  fufceptible  imagination,  where  they  have 
been  habitually  imprefled,  and  where  thefe  feelings 
cannot  be  dillipated  by  external  phenomena.  If  hor- 
rors of  this  kind  (hould  agitate  the  heart  of  a  blind 
boy  (which  may  happen,  notwithftanding  the  moll 
flrenuous  endeavours  to  prevent  it),  the  flories  which 
lie  has  heard  will  be  moil  cffaftually  difcredited  by  ri- 
dicule. This,  however,  niuft  be  caiitiouHy  applied, 
by  gentle  and  delicate  gradations.  If  he  is  infpired 
with  terror  by  effedts  upon  his  fenfes,  the  caufes  of 
which  he  cannot  invefligate,  indefatigable  pains  muft 
be  taken  to  explain  thefe  phenomena,  and  to  confirm 
that  explication,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  by  the  tefli- 
mony  of  his  own  fenfes  and  his  own  experience.  The 
exertion  of  his  locomotive  and  mechanical  powers  (the 
rights  of  which  we  have  formerly  endeavoured  toaiTert) 
will  fenfibly  contribute  to  difpel  thefe  terrors. 

His  inventive  faculties  ought  likewife  to  be  indulged 
with  the  fame  freedom.  The  data  which  they  explore 
may  be  prefented  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  dif- 
coveries  cafy  :  but  flill  let  invention  be  allowed  to  co- 
operate. The  internal  triumph  and  exultation  which 
the  mind  feels  from  the  attainment  and  conviftion  of 
new  truths,  heightens  theircharms,  iniprcfles  them  deep 
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on  the  memory,  and  gives  them  an  influence  in  pra(Jlic&>- 
of  which  they  would  not  otherwife  have  boaftcd. 

There  are  a  fort  of  people  in  the  world,  whofe  views 
and  education  have  been  flridlly  confined  to  one  pro- 
vince, and  whofe  converfation  is  of  confequence  limited 
and  technical.  Thefe,  in  literary  intercourfe,  or  fa- 
fliionable  life,  are  treated  with  univerfal  contempt,  and 
branded  with  the  odious  name  of  7iiere  men  of  bufmefs. 
Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  converfation  of  fuch 
fliould  prove  naufeous  and  difgulling.  It  would  be  arro- 
gance in  them  to  expedt,  that  indifferent  perfons fhould 
either  enter  into  their  private  intcrefls,  or  the  peculia- 
rities of  their  craft,  with  a  warmth  equal  to  their 
own.  We  have  known  the  intrufion  of  fuch  a  perlbii 
involve  a  numerous  company  in  gloom,  and  terminate 
the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  agreeable  difcoiirfe  in  lazy 
yawning  and  difcontented  filence.  Of  all  innocent  cha- 
raiflers,  this  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  the  blind  ;  bc- 
caufe,  of  all  others,  it  is  the  charader  which  they  run 
the  greatell  hazard  of  adopting.  The  limitation  of 
their  powers  naturally  contracts  their  views  and  pur- 
fuits,  and,  as  it  were,  concentres  their  whole  intellec- 
tual faculties  in  one,  or  at  beft  in  few  objects.  Care 
fliould  therefore  be  taken  to  afford  the  mind  a  theatre 
for  its  exertions,  as  extenfive  as  poffible,  without  di- 
verting it  from  one  great  end,  which,  in  order  to  ex- 
cel, it  ought  for  ever  to  have  in  profpedt. 

There  are  few  fciences  in  which  the  blind  have  not  The'^man- 
diflinguilhed  themfelves:  even  thofe  whofe  acquifition  ners  of  the 
feemed  effentially  to  depend  upon  vifion,  have  at  lafl  hlind. 
yielded  to  genius  and  induflry,  though  deprived  of  that 
advantage.  Mr  Sanderfon,  whom  we  formerly  men- 
tioned, has  left  behind  him  themofl  flriking  evidences 
of  aftonifliing  proficiency  in  thofe  retired  and  abllradt 
branches  of  mathematics  which  appeared  leaft  accef- 
fible  to  perfons  of  his  infirmity.  Sculpture  (g)  and 
painting  are  not,  perhaps,  the  mod  prafticablc  arts  for 
a  blind  man  ;  yet  he  is  not  excluded  from  the  pleafing 
creation  and  extenlive  regions  of  fancy.  However 
unaccountable  it  may  appear  to  the  abflradl  phiiofopher, 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  in  faft,  than  that  a  blind 
man  may,  by  the  infpiraiion  of  the  mufes,  or,  to  ilrip 
the  figure  of  its  mythological  drefs,  may,  by  the  ef- 
fort of  a  cultivated  genius,  exhibit  in  poetry  the  moft 
natural  images  and  animated  defcriptions,  evcnof  vifiblc 
objeds,  without  either  incurring  or  deferving  the  im- 
putation of  plagiarifni. 

In  the  filter  art  of  mnfic,  there  are,  atprefent,  living 
and  noble  inftances  how  far  the  blind  may  proceecd.- 

If  we  look  into  former  periods,  we  Ihall  find  illuf- 
trions  and  pregnant  examples,  how  amply  nature  has 
capacitated  the  blind  to  excel  both  in  the  fcicntific  and 
practical  departments  of  mufic.  In  the  1 6th  century, 
when  the  progrcfs  of  improvement  both  in  melody  and 
harmony  was  rapid,  and  confpicuous,  Francifcus  Sali- 
nas was  eminently  diftinguiihed.  He  was  born  A.  D. 
151 3,  at  Burgos  in  Spain ;  and  was  fon  to  the  trcafurer 

of 


(g)  Yet  there  are  inftanccs  of  perfons  who  have  been  enabled  to  take  the  figure  and  idea  of  a  face  by  the 
touch,  and  mould  it  in  wax  with  the  utmoft  exadtnefs ;  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  blind  fculptor  mentioned  b/ 
De  Piles,  who  thus  took  the  likenefs  of  the  Duke  de  Bracciano  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  made  a  marble  flatue  of 
King  Charles  1.  with  great  elegance  and  jullncfs.  Vide  Dc  Piles  Cours  de  Peint.  p.  329.  and  Wolf.  Pfychol. 
Kai,  \  \i>u 
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of  that  city.     Tbo'  affliaed   with  incurable  bliodnefs,  grcfs  in  the  bdleb  Ictircs,  and  his  roatbcwatical  attai:;- 

hc  Wis  profoundly  ikilled  both  in  the  theory  and  prac-  ments,  do  not  render  credible. 

tice  of  mufic.     As  a  performer,  he  is  celebrated  by  his         «  The  fame  inilrument  fervcd  him  for  algebraical 

cotemporarics  with  the  highell  encomiums.  As  a  thco-  calcnlations,  and  for  the  conftnidion  of  rcdilineal  fi- 

rift,  his  book,  if  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  is  gurcs.     Yen  would  not  perhaps  be  forry  that  1  fhould 

equal  in  value  to  any  now  extant  in  any  language.  Tho'  give   you   an   explication   of  it,    if  you  tliought  your 


Hm<T. 


he  was  deprived  of  light  in  his  earliell  infancy,  he  does 
not  content  himfclf  to  delinaie  the  various  phenomena 
in  mufic,  but  the  principles  from  whence  they  refult, 
the  relations  of  found,  the  nature  of  arithmetical, 
geometrical,  and  harmonical  ratios,  w  hich  at  that  pe- 
riod were  clkemcd  elFential  to  the  theory  of  mufic, 
with  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  would  have  de- 
fervcd  admiration  though  he  had  been  in  full  pollellion 
of  every  feafe  rtquifite  for  ihefe  difquilitions.  He  was 
taken  to  Home  in  the  retinue  of  Pctrus  Sarmcntus 
archbilhop  of  Compoflella  ;  and  having  paflisd  twenty 
years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Salamanca,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  profclForlhip  of  mufic,  an  office  at  that  time 
equally  refpectable  and  lucrative.  Having  Jifcharged 
it  with  reputation  and  fuccefs  for  fomc  time,  he  died  at 
the  venerable  .igc  of  77. 

In  the  fame  peri«d  flourilhed  Cafpar  Crumbhorn, 
blind  from  the  third  year  of  his  age  :  yet  he  compol- 
cd  feveral  pieces  in  many  parts  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
and  performed  both  upon  the  flute  and  violin  fw  exqui- 
fitely,  that  he  was  difkinguilhed  by  Augulhis  elector 
of  Saxony.  But  preferring  his  native  Silcfia  to  every 
other  country,  he  returned  thither,  and  was  appointed 
organift  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  Paul  in 
the  city  of  Liguitz,  where  he  likewife  had  often  the 
direftion  of  the  mufical  college,  and  died  June  iiih 
1621. 

To  thefe  might  be  added  Martini  Pefenti  of  Venice, 


mind  previoufly  qualified  to  undcrl'.and  it :  and  you 
fliall  foon  perceive  that  it  prcfuppofcs  no  intelleiitual 
preparations  of  which  you  are  not  already  miftrefs; 
and  that  it  would  be  extremely  uftful  to  you  if  you 
fhould  ever  be  feized  with  the  inclination  of  making 
long  calculatious  by  touch. 

"  Imagine  to  yourftif  a  fquare,  fuch  as  you  fee  Pl.XCVTI? 
fig.  I.  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  perpendi- 
cular lines  at  the  fides,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
may  prefent  you  nine  points  1,  2,3,  4,  5,  6,  7,8,9. 
Suppofe  this  fquare  pierced  with  nine  holes  capable  of 
receiving  pins  of  two  kinds,  all  of  equal  length  and 
thickncfs,  but  fome  with  heads  a  little  larger  than  the 
others. 

"  The  pins  with  large  heads  are  never  placed  any 
where  e'fe  but  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare  ;  thofe  witli 
fmaller  heads  never  but  at  the  fules,  except  in  one  liii- 
gle  cafe,  which  is  that  of  making  the  figure  i,  where 
none  are  placed  at  the  fides.  The  fign  o  is  made  by 
placing  a  pin  with  a  large  head  in  the  centre  of  ilic 
little  fquare,  without  pui  ting  any  other  pin  at  the  fides*.  *  See  fig.  2, 
The  number  i  is  reprefented  by  a  pin  with  a  fniall 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  without  put- 
ting any  other  pin  at  the  fides  :  the  number  2,  by  a  pin 
with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  iquare, 
and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of 
the  fides  at  the  point  i :  the  number  3,  by  a  pin  with 
a  large  head  placed  in   the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and 


compofer  of  vocal   and  inrtrumenial  mufic  almoll  of     by  a  pin  with   a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of   the  fides 
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all  kinds,  though  blind  from  his  nativity;  with  other 
examples  equally  worthy  of  public  attention.  But  if 
vulgar  prejudice  is  capable  of  blufliing  at  its  own  con- 
temptible charaftcr  or  of  yielding  to  conviftion,  thofe 
already  quoted  arc  more  than  futScient  to  ihow  the 
mufical  jugglers  of  our  time,  who  are  generally  as 
abfolute  Grangers  to  learning  and  taffe  as  to  virtue, 
that  their  art  is  no  monopoly  with  which  thofe  a- 
lonc  who  fee  arc  inverted  by  the  jrrcverfible  decree  of 
heaven. 

For  Sanderfon's  method  of  calculation,  both  in  a- 
rithmetic  and  algebra,  fee  the  account  prefixed  to  his 
own  treatife  on  that  fubjed.  But  there  is  a  much  ful- 
ler and  more  circumflantial  detail  both  of  its  nature 
and  its  various  ufes,  given  by  Mr  Didorct  in  his  "  Let- 
ter concerning  the  Blind,  for  the  ufeof  thofe  who  fee," 
which  we  (hall  here  tranllate. 

"  It  is  much  eaficr  (fays  the  author)  to  ufe  figns 
already  invented,  than  to  become  their  invcnior;  as 
one  is  forced  to  do,  when  engaged  in  circum fiances 
for  whicli  he  is  not  provided.  Of  what  advantage 
might  not  this  be  to  Sanderfon  to  find  a  palpable  ariih- 
metic  already  prepared  for  him  at  five  years  of  age, 
which  he  might  othcrwife  have  felt  the  nccctlity  of  in- 
Tenting  for  himfelf  at  the  advanced  period  of  twenty- 
five  ?  This  Sanderfon,  Madam,  is  an  author  deprived 
of  fight,  with  whom  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  pnr- 
pofc  to  amufe  you.  They  relate  prodigies  of  him; 
and  of  thcfc  prodigies  there  is  not  enc,  which  his  pro- 


at  [he  point  2:  the  number  4,  by  a  pin  with  a  large 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with 
a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  lidcs  at  the  j)oint  3  r 
the  number  5,  by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  i'niall  head 
placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the  point  4:  the  number  6, 
by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one 
of  the  fides  at  the  point  5:  the  number  7,  by  a  piin 
with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,. 
and  by  a  pin  wiili  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the 
fides  at  the  point  6  :  the  number  8,  by  a  pin  with  a. 
large  head  placed  iii  the  centre  of  the  iquare,  and  by 
a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  ou  one  of  the  fides  at 
the  point  7:  the  number  9,  by  a  pin  with  a  large 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,.  and  by  a  piiv 
with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the 
point  S. 

"  Here  arc  plainly  ten  different  cxpreflions  obvious 
to  the  touch,  of  whi-ch  every  one  anfwers  to  one  of 
our  ten  arithmetical  charadcrs.  Imagine  now  a  tabic 
as  large  as  you  pleafe,  divided  into  fmall  fquares,  hori- 
zontally ranged,  and  fcparatcd  one  from  ihc  other  at 
fimilar  diflances,  as  you  fee  it  in  fig.  3.  Thus  you  will 
have  the  inftrumcnt  of  Sanderfon. 

'*  You  may  eafiiy  conceive  that  there  is  not  any 
number  which  one  cannot  exprefsupon  this  table  ;  and, 
by  confequencc,  no  arithmetical  operation  which  one 
cannot  execute  upon  it. 

"  L« 
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Elmd.  '<  Let  it  be  propofed,  for  inftancc,   to  find  tlie  fum, 

— "^ — '  or  to  wai'k  the  addition  of  the  nine  numbers  following. 

12345 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

o 


6 

7 
8 

9 
o 

I 

2 
3 


"  I  exprefs  them  on  the  table  in  the  order  as  they 
are  diftaied  to  rae;  the  firfl  figure  at  the  left  of  the 
firfl  number,  upon  the  firfl  fqnare  to  the  left  of  the 
firil  line;  the  fecond  figure  to  the  left  of  the  firll 
number,  upon  the  fecond  fquare  to  the  left  of  the 
fame  line  ;  and  fo  of  the  rell. 

"  I  place  the  fecond  ninnber  npon  the  fecond  row  of 
fqaaresj  units  beneath  units,  and  tens  beneath  tens, 
&c. 

"  I  place  the  third  number  upon  the  third  row  of 
fquares,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Then  with  my  fingers 
runnii'.g  over  each  of  the  rows  vertically  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  beginning  with  that  which  is  neareft 
to  my  right,  I  work  the  addition  of  the  numbers  which 
are  expreifed,  and  mark  the  (urplus  of  the  tens  at  the 
foctfof  that  column.  I  then  pafs  to  the  fecond  column, 
advancing  towards  the  left;  upon  which  I  operate  in 
the  fame  manner;  from  thence  to  the  third;  and  thus 

40  in  fucceflion  I  finifli  my  addition. 

The  fame  "  We  fliall  now  fee  how  the  fame  table  ferved  him 
iuflrument  for  demonftrating  the  properties  of  reftiliaeal  figures, 
applied  to  Lg(  ^,5  fiippofe  this  propofition  to  be  demonftrated, 
tae  con-  fhat  parallelograms  which  have  the  fame  bafis  and  the 
reftili'neal'  ^^™^  height  are  equal  in  their  furfaces.  He  placed 
figures.  his  pins  as  may  be  fecn  in  fig.  4.  He  gave  names  to 
the  aagular  points,  and  finilhed  his  demonflration  with 
his  fingers. 

"  If  we  fuppofe  that  Sanderfon  only  employed  pins 
with  large  heads  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  figures,  a- 
roundthefe  he  might  arrange  his  pins  with  fmall  heads 
in  nine  different  manners,  all  of  which  were  familiar 
to  him.  Thus  he  fcarcely  found  any  embarraffment 
but  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  great  number  of  angular 
points  which  he  was  under  the  necelfiry  of  naming  in 
his  demonflration  obliged  him  to  recur  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  We  are  not  informed  how  he  employed 
them. 

"  We  only  know,  that  his  fingers  ran  over  the 
board  with  aftonifliing  agility;  that  he  undertook 
with  fuccefs  the  longed  calculations;  that  he  could  in- 
terrupt the  feries,  and  difcover  his  millakes;  that  he 
proved  them  with  the  greatell  eafe;  and  that  his  la- 
bours required  infinitely  lefs  time  than  one  could  have 
imagined,  by  the  exadtnefs  and  promptitude  with 
which  he  prepared   his   inftruments  and  difpofcd  his 

41  table. 

Prepara-  "  This  preparation  confifled  in  placing  pins  with 
tion  of  the  ]arge  heads  in  the  centres  of  all  the  fquares :  having 
inftrument.  ^^^^^  jj^j^^  ^^  more  remained  to  him  but  to  fix  their 
values  by  pins  of  fmaller  heads,  except  in  cafes 
where  it  was  neceffary  to  mark  an  unit;  then  he  plac- 
ed in  the  centre  of  a  fquare  a  pin  with  a  fmall 
head,  in  the  place  of  a  pin  with  a  large  head  with 
which  it  had  been  occupied. 


"  Sometimes,  inftead  of  forming  an  entire  line 
with  thefe  pins,  he  contented  bimielf  with  placing 
fome  of  them  at  all  ihe  angular  points,  or  points  of  in- 
terfedtion  ;  around  which  he  tied  filk  threads,  wjiich 
finilhed  the  formation  of  the  limits  of  his  figures." 
See  fig.  4. 

It  may  be  added  by  way  of  improvement,  that  for 
the  divifion  of  one  feries  of  num.bers  from  another,  a 
thin  piece  of  timber  in  the  form  of  a  ruler  with  which 
lines  are  drawn,  having  a  pin  at  each  end  for  the  holes 
in  the  fquares  might  be  interpofed  between  the  two 
feries  to  be  diftinguilhed. 

This  geometrician  left  other  inftruments  behind 
him  ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  their  ufes,  we  need  not 
add  their  defcriptions. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  by  the  notation  here  exhi- 
bited every  modification  of  number  may  be  exprcITed, 
and  of  confeqaence  every  arithmetical  operation  fuc- 
cefsfully  performed  ;  but  we  have  been  recently  favour- 
ed with  another  form  of  palpab'e  arithmetic,  whicii 
appears  to  us  equally  comprehenfive  and  much  more 
fiinple  than  that  of  Sanderfon.  It  was  originally  in- 
vented, and  is  flill  ufed  in  calculation,  by  Dr  Henry 
Moyes;  a  gentleman  whom  we  had  formerly  occafioa 
to  mention  with  merited  applaufe  in  this  articlAand 
whofe  charafter  and  attainments  we  have  endeavoured 
more  fully  to  illufirate  than  had  been  done  in  the  for- 
mer edition,  as  well  from  perfonal  knowledge  as  from 
the  anecdotes  of  Bew,  as  the  moft  eligible  introduc- 
tion to  the  account  of  his  notation,  given  in  the  words 
of  his  own  letter,  and  exemplified  in  a  figure  copied 
from  a  drawing  direfted  by  himfclf. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannic.?. 

"  Sir,  in  compliance  with  your  requcft,  I  fend  you 
the  following  brief  account  of  a  palpable  notation 
which  I  have  generally  ufed  for  thefe  20  years  to  afiifl 
my  memory  in  numerical  computations.  When  I  be- 
gan to  ftudy  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  which  I  did 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  I  foou  difcovered  to  my  mor- 
tification, ihiX  a  perfon  entirely  deprived  of  fight  could 
fcarcely  proceed  in  that  ufeful  fcience  without  the  aid 
of  palpable  fymbols  reprefcnting  the  ten  numerical 
charafters.  Being  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Sanderfon,  in  which  a  palpable  notation  is 
defcribed,  I  embraced  the  obvious,  though  as  I  after- 
wards found,  imperfeiSt  expedient  of  cutting  into  the 
form  of  the  numerical  characters  thin  pieces  of  wood 
or  metal.  By  arranging  thefe  on  the  furface  of  a 
board,  I  could  readily  reprefent  any  given  number, 
not  only  to  the  touch,  but  alfo  to  the  eye  ;  and  by 
covering  the  board  with  a  lamina  of  wax,  my  fymbols 
were  prevented  from  changing  their  places,  they  ad- 
hering to  the  board  from  the  ilightefl  predure.  By  this 
contrivance,  I  could  folve,  though  flowly,  any  pro- 
blem, in  the  fcience  of  numbers  :  but  it  foon  occurred 
to  me,  that  my  notation,  confifling  of  ten  fpecies  of 
fymbols  or  charaders,  was  much  more  complicated  than 
was  abfolutcly  neceffary,  and  that  any  given  number 
might  be  didiuflly  expreffed  by  three  fpecies  of  pegs 
alone.  To  illuftratc  my  meaning,  let  A,  B,  C,  D, 
(fig.  5.),  reprefent  a  fquare  piece  of  mahogany  a  foot 
broad  and  an  inch  in  thickncfs;  let  the  fides  A  B, 
B  C,  CD,  DA,  be  each  divided  into  24  equal  parts  ; 
let  every  two  oppofite  divifions  be  joined  by  a  groove 
cut  in  the  board  fufHciently  deep  to  be  felt  with  the  fm- 
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Bi;ui.     ger,  inri  let  the  board  be  perforated  at  each  interfec- 
— V— '  tion  with  an  infttJiccnt  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. 

"  The  furfacc  of  the  board  being  thus  divided  into 
$76  little  fqiiarcs,  with  a  fmall  perloraiion  at  each  of 
their  angles,  let  three  fcts  of  pegs  or  pins,  refcnibliny; 
thofc  rc'prcfer.tcd  iti  the  plate  at  the  figures  6,  7,  8, 
be  i'o  fitted  to  the  holes  in  the  board,  tiiat  when  lluck 
into  them  they  may  keep  their  poliiions  like  tliofe  of 
a  fiddle,  and  require  fomc  force  to  turn  ihein  round. 
The  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  firfl  fet  is  a 
right  an-j-lcd  triangle  about  one  tenth  of  an  incli  in 
thicknefs;  the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  fe- 
cond  fei  differs  only  from  the  former  in  having  a  fmall 
notch  in  its  (loping  fide  or  hypothenufe  ;  and  the  head 
of  each  peg  belonging  to  tlie  third  fet  is  a  fquarc  of 
which  the  breadth  ihould  be  equal  to  the  bale  of  the 
triangle  of  the  other  two.  Thefe  pegs  lliould  be  kept 
in  a  cafe  confuting  of  three  boxes  or  cells,  each  cell 
being  allotted  to  a  fet,  and  the  cafe  mult  be  placed 
clofe  by  the  board  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
every  operation.  Each  fet  fhould  confill  of  60  or  70 
pegs  (at  Icaft  when  employed  in  long  calculations)  ; 
and  when  the  work  is  tinilhed,  they  fliould  be  collected 
from  the  board  and  carefully  rcllored  to  their  refpec^ive 
boxes. 

"Things  being  thus'prepared,  let  a  peg  of  the  firfl 
fet  be  fixed  into  the  board,  and  it  will  acquire  four 
different  values  according  to  its  pofition  refpedjing  the 
calculator.  When  its  Hoping  fide  is  turned  towards 
the  left,  it  denotes  one,  or  the  firft  digit ;  when  turn- 
ed upwards,  or  from  the  calculator,  it  denotes  two,  or 
the  fecond  digit ;  when  turned  to  the  right,  it  reprc- 
fcnts  three  ;  and  when  turned  downwards,  or  towards 
the  calculator,  it  denotes  four,  or  the  fourth  digit. 
••  Five  is  denoted  by  a  peg  of  the  fecond  fet,  having  its 

(loping  fide  or  hypothenufe  turned  to  the  left  ;  fix,  by 
the  fame  turned  upwards  ;  feven,  by  the  fame  turned 
to  the  right  ;  and  eight,  by  the  fame  turned  dircclly 
down,  or  towards  the  body  of  the  calculator.  Nine 
is  exprelTed  by  a  peg  of  the  third  fet  when  its  edges 
arc  dirc(5ted  10  right  and  left ;  and  the  fame  peg 
cxpreifcs  the  cypher  when  its  edges  are  diredted  upand 
down.  By  three  different  pegs  the  relative  values  of 
the  ten  digits  may  therefore  be  diltinflly  €XprclTed  with 
facility  ;  and  by  a  fufficient  number  of  each  fet  the 
fteps  and  rcfult  of  the  longed  calculation  may  be  clear- 
ly rcprcfcnted  to  thefenfc  of  feeling,  k  feems  unnc- 
ce(rary  to  iUnflratc  this  by  an  example  :  fufHcc  it  to 
exprcfs  in  our  charadlers  the  prcfent  year  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  acra  1788  :  Take  a  peg  of  the  firft  fet  and  fix  it 
in  the  board  with  its  floping  lide  turned  towards  the 
left  equal  to  one  ;  take  now  a  peg  of  the  fecond  fet 
and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole  in  the  fame  groove,  pro- 
ceeding as  ufual  from  left  to  right,  with  its  doping 
fide  turned  to  the  riglit  equal  to  7  ;  next  take  a  peg 
of  the  fame  fet  and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole,  with  its  (lop- 
ing fide  turned  downwards,  equal  to  8  ;  laRly,  take  a- 
nother  peg  of  the  fame  ftt  and  place  it  in  the  next  hole 
in  the  fame  poli  ion,  equal  to  8  ;  and  the  whole  will 
fxprefs  the  number  n quired. 

"  When  it  is  necelTary  to  cxprefs  a  vulgar  fra(5tion, 

I  place  the  numerator  in  the  groove  immediately  above, 

and  the  denominator  in  that  immediately  below  the 

groove  in  which  the  integers  Hand  i  and  iu  decimal 
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arithmetic  an  empty  hole  in  the  integer-groove  repre-      SUn.i. 

fcnts  the  comma  or  decimal  point.     By   fimiiar  breaks  ' >/— ' 

I  alfo  dcnoic  pounds,  Ihillings,  pence,  &c.  and  by  the 
f^mc  expedient  I  leparate  in  divifion  the  divifor  and 
quotient  from  the  dividend. 

"  This  notation,  which  fupplies  me  completely 
with  coefficients  and  indices  in  algebra  and  fluxion?, 
fcenis  much  fupcrior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  made 
pviblic  in  the  we(t  of  Europe.  That  invented  and  de- 
Icribcd  by  Mr  Grenville,  having  no  lefs  than  ten  fcts 
of  pegs,  is  by  much  too  complicated  for  general  prac- 
tice ;  a:ul  that  which  wc  owe  to  the  celebrated  San- 
derfon  is  apt  to  puzzle  and  einbarnds  the  calculator, 
as  tlic  pegs  reprefcniitig  the  numerical  digits  can  fcl- 
dom  or  never  be  in  the  fame  ftraight  line.  If  you  agree 
with  me  that  the  above  notation  may  promote  the 
knowledge,  and  therefore  the  happincls,  of  perfons  de- 
nied the  benefit  of  fight,  you  have  r:iy  confent  to  give  it 
a  place  in  the  prcfent  edition  of  your  vahiiblc  work.  I 
am,  Sir,  with  refpeft,  your  obedient  fcrvant, 

Henry  Moves." 

Wc  have  feen  the  machine  above  mentioned,  which 
was  exhibited  to  the  fociety  for  the  iiiiprovtinent  of 
polite  arts,  &c.  by  Mr.  Grenville,  who  is  himfelf  alio 
deprived  of  light.  But  though  this  has  met  with  the 
approbation  of  Mr  Stanley,  we  cannot  forbear  to  think 
it  lefs  limple  in  its  ftrutture  than  that  of  Dr  Moyes's, 
more  maliiforni  in  its  apparatus,  and  of  confcquence 
more  laborious  and  complex  in  the  proctfs  of  its  opera- 
tion :  for  where  every  (Ingle  peg  has  only  one  power, 
and  acquires  no  divcrfity  of  value  from  its  politioii, 
their  forms  mufl  be  indefinitely  varied  and  their  num- 
bers prodigioudy  multiplied  ;  which  mult  cod  both  the 
memory  and  judgment  of  the  pupil  luimberlefs  painful 
and  fatiguing  exertions  before  he  conirafts  a  habit  of 
uling  the  inflrunient  with  promptitude  and  fucccfs.  On 
thefe  accounts,  a  particular  defcription  of  it  is  omitted 
in  this  place.  43 

In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  fucli  as  conic  Anew ma- 
fections,  the  fame  folid  figures  which  are  mediums  of  f'"^"^^''"' 
perception  to  thofe  who  fee,  may  perform  the  fame  '"ft''""'"'^ 
ufeful  office  the  blind.     But,  for  the  flrufture  of  fuper-  P''°P°"=^- 
ficial  figures,  wc  Ihould  imagine,  that  a  kind  of  matter 
might  be  found,    foft  enough  to  be  cafily  fufccptible 
of  imprelfions,    yet  hard  enough    to  retain   them    till 
effaced  by  an  equal  prcflure.     Suppofe,  for  inflancc, 
a  tabic  were  formed,  four  feet  broad  and  eight  in  length  ; 
for  the  figures,  that  they  may  be  the  more  fcnfd)le  to 
the  touch,  ought  to  be  larger  than  ordinary.     Suppofe 
this  table  had  brims,  or  a  moulding  round   it,  riling 
an  inch  above  the  furface:  let  the  whole  cxpanfe,  then, 
be  filled  with  bees-wax,  and   the  furlace  above  prcflcd 
extremely  even  with  a  polilhcd  board,  formed  exadlly 
to  fit  the  fpacc  within  the  mouldings.     This  board 
will  always  be  nrcefi'ary  to  efface  the  figures  employed 
in  former  propofitions,  and  prepare  the  fiirface  for  new 
ones.     Wc  think  wc  have  pondered  the  minuteft  in- 
convenience that  can  a  rife  from  this  method   of  deli- 
neating and  conceiving  gtometrical  truths  ;  and,   after 
all,  the  table  appears  to  us  the  bed  and  the  lead  trou-       ^^ 
blefome  apparatus  which  a  blind  man  can  ufc.     We  Gcographl- 
can  fee  norcafon  why  general  ideas  of  geography  or  to-  eel  inftru- 
pography  might  not  be  conveyed  to  him  in  the  fame  "lents  pro. 
manner,  by  fphcres  conipofed  of  or  covered  with  the  1',°'^^,'*,.^°^ 
fame  imprclfiblc  matter.     ■  ihel.hnd.  . 
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Blind: 


AS 
Account  of 
a  new  plan 
for  the  im- 
provement 
•f  the  blind 


Siicli  were  the  mediums  that  occurred  to  the  author, 
when  this  article  was  originally  written,  for  conveying 
to  perfons  deprived  of  light  ihofe  remote  and  compli- 
cated truths  which  viHon  alone  was  thought  cipable 
of  reprefenting  ;  but  a  work  has  been  lately  publillied 
at  Paris  which  fuperfedes  every  former  attempt  to  pro- 
mote or  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  blind.  The 
invention  of  a  plan  fo  arduous  in  its  appearance  and 
lb  prafticable  in  its  execution,  demanded  the  higheft 
exertions  of  the  noblclt  genius  to  produce  it,  and  the 
moll  Ilrennous  efforts^  of  indefatigable  humanity  to 
render  it  efFettual.  It  is  intitled.  "  An  Effay  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind."  Its  objeft  is  to  teach  them, 
by  palpable  characters  imprelled  on  paper,  not  only 
the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  but  likewife  the  principles 
of  mechanical  operation,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thofe 
who  have  no  genius  for  literary  improvement  may  yet 
become  refpetlable,  ufeful,  and  independent  members 
of  fociety,  in  the  capacity  of  common  artifans.  By 
ihefe  tangible  llgnatures  they  are  taught  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  print  :  they  are  likewife  inftrudled  in 
geometry,  in  algebra,  geography,  and,  in  fliort,  in 
every  branch  of  natural  philofophy.  Nor  are  their  ef- 
forts circumfcribed  by  mere  utility  ;  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts  has  likewife  been  cultivated  among  them.  They 
have  been  taiighi  to  read  mulic  with  their  fingers  as 
others  do  with  their  eyes  ;  and  though  they  cannot  at 
once  feel  the  notes  and  perform  them  upon  an  inftru- 
ment,  yet  are  they  capable  of  acquiring  any  leffon 
with  as  much  exaftnefs  and  rapidity  as  thofe  who  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  of  light.  But  we  fhall  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  wonderful  topics  con- 
tained in  this  effiy.  In  his  firfl  chapter  the  author 
difcovers  the  end  propofed  by  that  delineation  of  cul- 
ture which  he  offers  to  the  blind ;  it  is  to  enlarge  their 
fphere  of  knowledge,  and  of  confequence  to  increafe 
their  capacities  and  improve  their  powers  of  adion,  fo 
that  they  may  become  happy  and  independent  in  them- 
felves,  and  ufeful  and  agreeable  toothers.  The  2d  chap- 
ter contains  an  anfwer  to  the  objedions  urged  againft 
the  general  utility  of  this  inftitution.  Thefe  objections 
are  candidly  Itated,  and  anfwered  in  the  molt  fatisfaiSto- 
ry  manner  ;  but  were  we  to  recapitulate  them  in  detail, 
it^would  protrad  this  article  toalength  much  beyond  its 
due  proportion,  even  upon  the  extended  plan  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia. The  3  chapter  treats  of  reading  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  prai^ice  of  the  blind.  The  4th  chapter  con- 
fifts  of  anfwers  to  various  objections  againft  the  method 
of  reading  propofed  for  the  blind  ;  but  thefe,  for  rea- 
fons  formerly  given,  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  deli- 
neate in  this  article.  In  the  5th  chapter  is  (hown  the 
art  of  printing  as  pradifcd  by  the  blind  for  their  pe- 
culiar ufe.  In  the  6th  chapter  is  dcfcribed  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  the  blind  the  art  of  printing  for  thofe 
that  fee.  In  the  7th  is  rcprefented  the  manner  of 
teaching  the  blind  to  write.  The  8th  chapter  explains 
the  method  of  teaching  the  blind  arithmetic  ;  the 
pth,  geography;  the  loth,  mulic.  The  nth,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  which  the 
blind  are  employed,  and  of  the  way  by  which  they 
are  formed  for  fuch  occupations.  The  T2th  Ihows  in 
general  the  proper  manner  of  inftru.5ling  the  blind, 
and  draws  a  paiallel  between  their  education  and  that 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Chapter  13th  treats  of  the 
method  of  iiiftrufting  then  ia  the  languages,  mathe- 
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matics,  hiflory,  &c.    What  remains  of  the  book  is     Blind. 
taken  up  with   notes  which   illuflratc  each  particular  *— ^'— 
chapter  ;  a  fliort  hiflorical  account  of  the  rife,  the  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  prefent  ftatc,  of  the  academy  for  the 
formation  of  the  blind  ;  an  ode  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  blind,  by  one  that  laboured  under  that  afRidtion  ; 
an  extract  from  the  regifler  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  ;  opinion  of  the  printers  ;  models  of  the  va- 
rious pieces  vphich  blind  children  are  capable  of  print- 
ing ;  and  an  account  of  the  exercifes  performed  by 
blind  children,  in  prefence  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family,  during  the  Chriflmas  folemnities  1786. 
Thus  having  given  a  curfory  view  of  the  various  topics 
contained   in  the   effay,  we   proceed   to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  blind  print  and  write.         g 
The  blind  compolitor,  then,  has  a  box  for  every  al-  printini; 
phabetical  character  in  ufe  ;    on  the  outfide  of  thcfe  performed 
boxes  are  palpably  marked  the  peculiar  character  be- by  the 
longing  to  each  :   they  are  filled  with  types,  which  he'°''"^ 
choofes  and  fets  as  they  are  called  for,  but  not  in  the 
pofition  in  which  they  are  to  be  read  ;   on  the  contra- 
ry, they  are  inverted  as  objects  are  feen  painted  on  the 
retina  of  an   eye  by  an  optician.     Having  thus  fixed 
and  arranged  his  types,    he  choofes  a  page    of    the 
itrongeft   paper  that  can    be  found,  which  he  gently 
moiflens  in  a  degree  fufhcient  to  render  it  more  eafily 
fufceptible   of  impreffions,    without  being   dil?.ceratcd 
or  worn  by  the  fhock  which  it  muft  afterwards  under- 
go.    He  then  lays  it  upon  the  types;   and  by  the  can- 
tious  operation  of  the  prefs,  or  by  the  eafy  ftrokes  of 
a  little  hammer,  which  are  frequently  repeated  over 
the  whole  expanfe,    he  caufes  the  impreifion  of  the 
type  to  rife  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  paper,  where, 
when  dry,  it  continues  not  only  obvious  to  the  fight 
but  the  touch,  and  is  far  from   being  eafily   effaced. 
On  the  upper  lide  of  the  p.iptr  the  letters  appear  in 
their  proper  polition,  and  by  their  fenfible  elevation 
above  the  common  furface  render  it  practicable  for  the       j^y 
blind  to  read  them  with  theirfingers.     Their  manner  Theirman- 
of  writing  is  analogous  to  this  operation  :   the  pupil,  uer  of  wri- 
by  repeated  experiinents,  having  familiarifed  himfclf""£' ^"^' 
to  tlie  forms  of  the  letters,  both  in  their  inverted  and 
in  their  proper  pofition,  gradually  learns  to  delineate 
them  upon  paper,  moiftened  as  before,  with  the  point 
ofan  iron  pen,  which  has  no  fplir,  and   which  is  juft 
fliarp  enough  to  imprefs  without  piercing  the  paper  : 
thus,  on  the  fide  next  to  the  writers  hand,   the  letters 
are  formed  funk  and  inverted  ;  but  when  the  paper  is 
turned   they  appear  right  and  hi  relievo.     Thus    the 
blind  are  enabJed  to  form  and  decypher,  not  only  the 
charafters  required  in  common  language,   but  alfo  ma- 
thematical   diagrams,    arithmetical  and   geographical 
procefles,  and  all  the  characters  ufed  in  the  written 
language  of  mufic.     If  this  account   fliould  appear  in- 
credible to  any  of  our  readers,  let  him   be  informed, 
that  the  author   of  this  article  has  converfed  with  two 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  veracity  who  faw  the  blind 
perforin  all  the  wonders  here  recapitulated  with  aflo-- 
nifliing  fiiccefs,  to  the   univerfal  fatisfaition  of  num- 
bcrlefs  fpeiftators  whom  curiofity  and  compaflion  impel- 
led to  vifit  the  academy,  that  they  might  behold  with 
their  own  eyes  a  fpeftacle  fo  interefiing  to  humanity. 
Let  the   incredulous  be  alfo  informed,  that  the  com- 
pofcr  of  the  article  has  in  his  own  hands  a  copy  of 
this  work  now  reviewed,  which  is  printed  and  bound 
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by  the  blind  themfclvcs.  They  exhibit  at  their  own 
'academy  every  Wediiefday  and  Saturday  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  at  noon,  to  crowds  of  charitable  ad- 
adraircrs,  by  whofe  liberal  donations  the  inftitution  is 
now  chiefly  fupported. 

The  knowledge  of  aftronomy  might  likewife  be 
of  infinite  ufe,  both  by  enlarging  the  blind  perfon's 
ideas  of  the  univerfe,  and  by  giving  him  higher  and 
more  confirmed  impreflions  of  that  energy  by  which 
the  ftars  are  moved,  and  of  that  dellgn  by  which 
their  motions  are  regulated.  But  thefe  obje>fls  arc 
too  vaft :  their  diftances,  their  magnitudes,  their  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  are  too  complex  to  be  comprc- 
bcnded  in  the  mind,  or  impreired  in  the  memory,  with- 
out fenfiblc  mediums.  For  this  purpofe  an  orrery,  or 
fomc  machine  of  a  fimilar  conllrudion,  will  be  indif- 
penfably  requifitc. 

The  fcience  of  caufes  and  effcfts  might  likewife  yield 
him  the  mod  fublimc  and  rational  entertainment  of 
which  an  intelligent  being,  in  his  prefcnt  ftatc,  is  fuf- 
ceptible. By  this  he  might  enter  into  the  laws,  the 
vicilfitndes,  ilie  ceconomy,  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  ab- 
fohitcly  neceflary  that  he  fliould  be  an  ocular  witnefs 
of  the  experiments  by  which  thefe  laws  are  detected 
and  explained.  He  may  fafcly  take  them  for  granted; 
and  if,  at  any  time,  a  particular  experiment  fliould 
prove  faithlefs,  he  may,  from  general  principles,  be 
able  todifcover  its  fallacy,  whether  in  the  nature  of  the 
fubjedt,  the  inaptitude  of  the  inflniments,  or  the  pro- 
ccfs  of  the  execution.  The  laws  of  motion,  the  va- 
rious ratios  or  proportions  of  forces  whether  firaple  or 
compound,  he  may  calculate  and  afccrtain  by  the  fame 
means  and  in  the  fame  method  fo  happily  ufed  by  San- 
derfon. 

Moral  and  theological  knowledge  he  may  cafily  ob- 
tain, either  from  books  or  inftrudions  delivered  viva 
voce.  The  laft,  if  communicated  by  one  who  undcr- 
ftands  and  feels  the  fubjeift,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
perfpicuity  and  fcnfibility,  arc  infinitely  the  moft  eli- 
gible. By  morals,  we  would  not  merely  be  underllood 
to  mean  a  regular  and  inculpable  feries  of  aftion,  but 
the  proper  exertion  and  habitual  arrangement  of  the 
whole  internal  oeconomy,  of  which  external  adions  arc 
no  more  than  mere  exprellions,  and  from  which  the 
higheft  and  moft  permanent  happinefs  alone  can  proceed. 
By  theology,  we  do  not  mean  that  fyftematicorfcholaftic 
jargon,  which  too  frequently  ulurps  its  venerable  name ; 
but  thofe  fublimc  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
government  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whether  difcoverable 
by  nature  or  revealed  in  Scripture,  which  enforce  every 
moral  obligation,  which  teach  us  what  is  the  ultimate 
good  of  our  nature,  which  determine  our  cfTorts  and 
animate  our  hopes  in  purfuing  tliis  moft  important  of  all 
objeds.  Whit  Cicero  fays  of  the  arts  and  fcicnces 
may  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  religion  :  A^am 
Ciftira  nequc  temportanfunt,  nsque  eetattnn  omnitim,  ne- 
que  hcornm ;  et  hac  fluditt adoUfccnt'iam  alimt,  fene£lu' 
tern  f>bl!(\ant,f!cnndas  res  ornant,  advcrfis perfugiiimac 
pAatium  prahcnt  :  dchdar.t  domi,  7>.on  ivipidiutit  joris  ; 
permCiaiit  rfibifcum,  perigrinantur,rtiflkttiitur.  Tranf- 
lated  thus  :  ♦  For  other  ftudics  are  not  fuited  to  every 
'  time,  to  every  age,  and  to  every  place  :  but  thefe  give 
'  ftrength  in  youth,  and  joy  in  old  age;  adorn  profpc- 
'  rity,  and  arc  the  fupport  and  confolaiion  of  adverfity ; 
'  at  home  they  arc  delightful,  and  abroad  they  arc 


'  eafy;  at  night  they   are  company  to  us;  when  we     Blind. 
'  travel,  they  attend  us;  and  in  our  rural  retirements, 
'  they  do  not  forfake  us.' 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  joys  of  religion  arc 
for  ever  adequate  to  the  largeft  capacity  of  a  finite  and 
progreflivc  intelligence;  and  as  they  are  boundlefs  in 
extent,  fo  they  are  endlefs  in  duration.  We  have  al- 
ready, more  than  once,  obferved,  that  the  foul  of  a 
blind  man  is  extremely  obnoxious  to  melancholy  and 
dejedion.  Where,  therefore,  can  he  find  a  more  co- 
pious, intimate,  permanent,  and  efficacious  fource  of 
comfort  than  in  religion  ?  Let  this  then  be  inculcated 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  afTiduity.  Let  the  wholeforcc 
of  the  foul  be  exerted  in  fiiowing  him  that  it  is  reafon- 
ablc.  Let  all  the  nobleft  afFcdions  of  the  heart  be  em- 
ployed in  recommending  it  as  amiable;  for  we  will 
venture  to  affert,  that  the  votary  of  religion  alone 
is  the  man, — 

Quern,  fi  fraBus  illabatur  orbis, 
hnpaviduvi ferient  ru'ina  : 

Thustranflated; 

Whom,  though  with  nature's  wreck  opprefs'd. 
Unmanly  fears  could  ne'er  infeft. 

When  the  fituation  of  the  blind,  and  its  natural  ef- 
fedls  upon  their  charaders  are  coiifidcrcd  ;  when  W8 
refleft  how  exquifue  their  diftreffes,  how  pungent  their 
difappointments,  how  fenfible  tlicir  regrets,  how  te- 
tedious  and  gloomy  their  periods  of  foliiude  ;  we  muft 
be  wretches  indeed,  if  we  can  grudge  either  labour  or 
expenfe  in  procuring  them  every  fource  of  entertain- 
ment, which,  when  procured,  remains  in  their  own 
power,  and  yields  what  maybe  in  fome  meafure  termed 
felf-derived  enjoj  vtcnt.  Thefe  amufcmcnts  are  prolific 
of  numberlefs  advantages  :  they  afford  us  at  once  enter- 
tainment and  exertion  ;  they  teach  us  to  explore  a 
thoufand  refources  for  prefervation  and  improvement, 
which  would  otherwife  have  efcaped  our  attention; 
they  render  us  awake  and  fenfible  to  a  thoufand  notices 
both  of  external  and  intellcdual  objeds,  which  would 
otherwife  have  palTed  unobferved. 

Thus  far  have  we  proceeded  without  mentioning  phi- 
lological learning;  though  we  know  it  to  be  attain- 
able by  the  blind  in  a  high  degree,  and  though  wc 
arc  confcious  of  its  importance  both  to  their  ufe  and 
ornament.  But  as  it  is  not  indifpenfable,  and  as  its 
acquifition  is  tedious  and  operofe,  we  thought  it  lefs 
neceflary  to  be  early  and  minutely  fpecified.  W^e  can- 
not doubr,  that  learning  difl^erent  languages  adds  to 
the  treaftire  of  our  ideas,  and  renders  thofe  which  wc 
poflcfs  more  clear  and  definite.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  pofTeffion  of  other  languages  elucidates 
our  own.  The  technical  terms  of  almoft  every  fcience 
arc  exotic ;  and  without  clearly  undcrftanding  thofe, 
we  cannot  properly  poffefs  the  ideas  of  which  they 
are  the  vehicles.  But  thefe  motives  are  common  to 
every  candidate  for  philological  improvement  with  the 
blind. 

The  paths  of  grammar,  however,  arc  dry  and  rug- of  gram- 
ged  ;  and  it  will  be  neceflary  for  the  pedagogue,  who-  mar. 
ever  he  is,  to  take  all  the  opportunities  that  offer  of 
enlightening  the  darkntfs  ami  polifhing  the  afpcrities 
of  the  road.  When,  therefore,  the  inielled  of  the 
pupil  begins  to  open  and  exert  its  penetration,  it  will 
P  P  2  kc 
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Blind,     be  proper  to  Ihow  him  how  the  nature,  the  forms, 

' *'""'  and  arrangements,  of  words,  flow  from  our  ideas  and 

their  relations.  Every  fubflance  mufl  naturally  be  in 
fome  ftate  ;  it  muft  either  act,  or  be  afted  upon.  The 
aftioiis  which  it  performs  or  fuffcrs  mull  be  performed 
or  fiifiered  in  fome  definite  manner  or  degree.  It 
mufl  likewife  have  fome  qualities,  whether  temporary 
and  accidental,  or  natural  and  permanent.  Thefe  qua- 
lities mud  likewife  be  fufceptible  of  degrees.  When 
different  fubflances  are  confidered  in  the  fame  llate, 
its  common  participation  forms  a  connection  ;  when 
regarded  in  different  Itates,  that  difference  forms  an 
oppofition.  The  conflant  repetition  of  the  names  of 
fubflances  and  qualities  produces  a  difagreeable  mono- 
tony in  language.  They  mufl  therefore  be  implied  in 
other  words,  which  likewifes  in  fome  cafes  ferve  to  con- 
.  neft  the  parts  of  a  fentence.     There  is  a  difference  be- 

tween fuch  words  as  imply  the  connection  of  fentences, 
and  fuch  as  imply  the  connection  of  flates  or  circum- 
ftances.  Actions  to  be  performed  or  fuifered  may  be 
either  pofitively  aflirmed  of  any  fubflance,  or  merely 
attributed  to  them.  Living  and  percipient  fubftances 
have  immediate  fenfations  of  pain  or  pleafarc,  which 
likewife  are  productive  of  defireand  averfion.  To  thefe 
fentiments  particular  founds  are  adapred,  whether  im- 
mediately infpircd  by  nature,  or  refuhing  from  affocia- 
tion  and  tacit  convention. 

Thus  we  have  a  foundation  for  all  the  different  parts 

of  fpeech ;    and  from  their   natures  and  offices   their 

forms  and  arrangements  may  be  deduced,  according  to 

^j       the  analogy  of  every  language. 

The  blind       The  art  of  reafoniug,  the  knowledge  of  hi flory,  and 

fufceptible  a  tafle  for  the  belles  lettres,  are  eafily  attainable  by  the 

of  logic,  hi-  blind  ;  and  as  they  are  copious  funds  of  entertainment, 

ftory,  and    jj^gy  {]]oi,ld  be  iuculcated,  though  at  the  expence  of  care 

Lntref"    and  labour. 

^1  The   relations   of  perfons  fubjefted  to  this  misfor- 

A  compa-  tune,  if  in  eafy  circumflances,  v.'ill  find  it  highly  con- 
Bionfhould  ducive  to  the  improvement  of  their  charge,  to  felect 
heunitedto  fome  one  among  his  coevals,  of  a  foand  underflanding, 
ihe  bhnd  ^  fweec  and  patient  temper,  a  docile  mind,  a  warm 
M  "^°h^  heart,  and  a  communicative  difpofition.  Thefe  two 
tiesof  inte-  ^o'dd  be  taught  to  find  their  interefl  and  happinefs  in 
reiland  their  connection  one  with  another.  Their  bed,  their 
convenien- board,  their  walks,  their  entertainments,  their  lelfons, 
'^y-  fhould  be  common.      Thefe    are    the  beft  eyes  with 

v/hich  art  can  endow  a  blind  man  :  and  if  properly  fe- 
lefted,  they  will  on  fome  occafions  yield  very  little,  in 
utility  and  perfection,  to  thofc  of  nature  ;  nay,  at  fome 
j'.inftares  they  may  be  preferable. 
Mufic'oiie       If  the  blind  muft  depend  upon  the  exercife  of  their 
of  the  moll  own  powers  for  bread,  we  have  already   pointed  out 
proper  em-  niufic   as  their  eafieft  and  mofl  obvious  province  ;  but 
ployraents  let  it  at  the  fame  time  be  remembered,  that  mediocrity 
for  the       j[j   [ijjj  a,.|.  jjj-jy  pi-Qve  the  bitterefl  and  mofl  effectual 
o.ind.  Me-  ^^^^c^  which  a  parent  can  infliCt  upon  his  offspring,  as 
however     '^   fubje(5ts   them   to  every  vicious  imprelTion  or  habit 
pernicious,  which  maybe  imbibed  orcontraCled  from  the  lowcft  and 
mofl   abandoned   of  mankind.     If  your  pupil,  there- 
fore, be  not  endowed  with  natural  talents  exquifitely 
proper  both  for  tlie  theory  and  praCtife  of  this  art,  fuf- 
fer  him  by  no  means  to  be  initialed  in  it.     If  his  na- 
tural genius  favours  your  attempts,  the  fpinnet,  harp,  or 
organ,  are  the  molt  proper  inftruments  for  him  to  be- 


gin; becaufe  by  thefe  inflruments  he  may  bemad^'  EKnd. 
more  eafily  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  mulicalfcales, 
with  the  powers  of  harmony,  with  the  relations  of 
which  it  is  conflituted,  and  of  courfe  with  the  theory 
of  his  art.  It  would  not  only  be  unncccfl'ary,  but  im- 
practicable to  carry  him  deep  imo  the  theory,  before 
he  has  attained  fome  facility  in  the  practice.  Let, 
therefore,  his  head  and  his  hands  (if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion),  be  taught  to  go  pari pajfu.  Let  the  one  be 
inflruCttd  in  the  fiinpleft  elements,  and  the  others  con- 
ducted in  the  eafiell  operations,  firll:  contemplation 
and  exercife  will  produce  light  in  the  one  and  promp- 
titude in  the  other.  But  as  his  capacity  of  fpecula- 
tion  and  powers  of  aClion  become  more  and  more  ma- 
ture, diicoveries  more  abftraCl  and  retired,  tafks  more 
arduous  and  difficult,  may  be  affigned  him.  He  fliould 
be  taught  the  names  and  gradations  of  the  diatonic 
fcale,  the  nature  and  ufe  of  time,  the  diverfity  of  its 
modes  whether  fimple  or  mixed.  He  fnould  be  taught 
the  quantity  or  value  of  notes,  not  only  with  refpeCl 
to  their  pitch,  but  to  their  duration.  Yet,  let  him  be 
inflruClcd  not  to  confider  thefe  durations  as  abfoUitely 
fixed,  but  variable  according  to  the  velocity  of  the 
movements  in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus  we  reckon 
a  fcmibreve  equal  104  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  ;  a  mi- 
nim to  2  ;  a  crotchet  to  i,  &c.  But  if  the  number 
of  aliquot  parts,  into  which  a  fcmibreve  is  divided,  be 
great,  and  coufcquently  the  value  of  each  particular 
part  fmall,  the  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  &c.  will  in- 
creafc  in  their  intrinfic  durations,  though  they  mufl  al- 
ways preferve  the  fame  proportions  relatively  one  to 
anothei'.  He  fhould  never  be  habituated  to  take  a 
piece  of  mafic,  either  from  the  found  of  a  voice  or  an 
inflrument.  His  companion  ought  to  read  the  mufic 
by  the  names  and  values  of  its  characters,  with  the 
fame  cxaCtnefs  as  the  words  in  any  other  language. 
When  he  becomes  a  confiderable  adept  in  the  art,  tan- 
gible figns  may  be  invented,  by  which  he  may  not  only 
be  enabled  to  read,  bnt  even  to  fet,  mufic  for  him- 
felf.  Such  exercifes  will  render  him  infinitely  more 
accurate,  both  in  his  principles  and  praCtice,  than  he 
would  otherwife  be. 

There  is  a  hint  of  fuch  tangible  figns  given  in  Tafl- 
fure's  mufical  grammar,  p.  23.  and  which  though  (like 
the  rell  of  the  book)  obfcure  and  indigefled,  may  be 
improved  and  applied  with  advantage. 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  in  whofe  hands  it  may  not  be, 
we  quote  tlie  paffage  at  length. 

"  As  it  is  the  pleafure  of  the  Almighty,  that  fome 
perfons  are  defiitutc  of  eye-fght ;  in  like  manner  it  is 
his  infinite  goodiiefs  to  make  them  a  double  amends 
another  way,  by  giving  them  a  greater  fiiare  of  me- 
mory, &c.  whereby  they  become  very  dexterous  in 
playing  on  mufical  inflruments,  mathematics,  &c.  as 
we  may  obferve  by  Dr  Stanley  organifl  of  St  An- 
drew's, Holburn,  in  London,  the  blind  profefTor  of 
mathem.atics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and 
many  others  too  tedious  here  to  mention,  who  were 
born  blind,  and  never  faw  the  leafl  glance  of  light  ; 
yet  God  gave  them  fuch  a  light  in  knowledge,  that  they 
become  the  wonder  of  all  fuch  as  had  the  benefit  of 
feeing,  &c. 

"  And  as  blind  perfons,  at  firfl,  cannot  poffibly  have 
fo  clear  aa  idea  of  notes  and  mufical  eharaliers,  as  they 
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blintL     ihit  ice  thtm,  until  they  arc  taught  by  ilic  niafter  or     that,  by    ft^^iir:^,    they   may    underltand    notts,    aod     Blind. 
<<    "  ttitor  ;    1    have  (for    the   gooii-will  J  bear    to    Inch     learn  any  tune  ihat  fli.ill  be  i'et  them,  iu  their  n^ailer's '"""^'^ 
iiatoriuaaic  pcrl'ons)    contrived  the  following  tuble ;     ablcucc. 
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Explanation. 

"  Let  A — B  be  a  frtiooth  board,  3  or  4  feet  long, 
I  inch  thick,  and  9  inches  wide,  with  5  fqtiare  ledges 
glued  thereon,  each  being  half  an  inch  afunder,  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  high  ;  which  rifing  ledges 
reprefent  our  5  lines  of  mufic,  and  their  fpaces  :  and 
the  two  ontward  lines,  being  made  a  little  lower,  may 
fcrve  as  leger  lines,  on  occafion.  The  cyphers  repre- 
fent fo  many  holes  bored  into  every  line  and  fpace,  half 
an  inch  afunder  ;  wherein  pigs  of  different  lliapes  are 
to  be  fet,  to  reprefent  the  feveral  forts  of  notes  and 
characters  of  the  tune  :  which  pegs  the  blind  perfon 
may  know  by  feeling,  as  well  as  he  does  his  keys  of 
the  organ  or  harplicbord  :  fo  that,  by  keeping  bis  fin- 
gers on  the  5  lines,  he  feels  the  feveral  pegs  as  they 
come  on,  and  are  fet  to  reprefent  the  feveral  forts  of 
notes,  on  both  line  and  fpace  ;  whilll  his  right  hand 
ftrikcs  the  refpedivc  key,  &c.  he  firfk  knowing  the 
names  of  all  his  keys,  his  lines,  fpaces,  and  the  mark 
of  every  peg.  Let  each  peg  be  about  half  an  inch 
high,  when  fet  in  very  faft.  [N.  B.  The  blind  per- 
fon mnft  firfl  be  tanght  the  names  of  the  above  lines 
and  fpaces  in  both  the  treble  and  bafs  cliffs  ;  and  that 
he  muft  feel  his  treble  with  his  ri'^ht  hand,  and  his 
bafs  with  the  left  hand  ;  each  being  contrary,  as  you 
may  fee  by  the  letters  of  the  above  table,  A  and  B  ; 
and  mufl  learn  each  part  fcparate.] 

"  Of  pegs,  he  muft  have  a  great  number  of  every 
fort,  to  fet  his  tune  with,  which  he  may  mark  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  a  S:mihrevt,  4  top-notches. 
Mhiim,  2  top-notches. 
Crotchst,  I  top-notch. 
Quaver,  one  corner  cut  off. 
Semiquaver,  2  corners  cnt  off. 
Demifi7nlquaver,  all  4  corners  cut  off. 
Rejls,  a  notch  in  the  corner. 
A  Flat,  I  notch  on  the  fide. 
Sharp,  2  notches  on  the  fide. 
Point,  3  notches  on  the  fide. 
Bar,  a  flat  thin  top. 
Repeat,  a  (harp-pointed  top,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  But  it  is  befl  for  every  performer  to  make 
ao(]    mark   his  owa  pegs ;    and    deliver    tlicm  one 


by  one  as  they  are  called  for  by  the  perfon  that  fcts  his 
iutte." 

Thus  far  our  author.  We  have  already  complain- 
ed, that  Tanfure's  Mufical  Notation  is  inipcrfc(5t  ;  and 
perhaps  every  table  orinftrunient  of  the  fame  kind  may 
be  liable  to  the  fame  cenfure,  as  not  being  comprehen- 
llve  of  all  the  charafters  in  the  written  lang'.iage  of  mu- 
fic, fo  that  the  blind  reader  may  find  no  deficiency  in 
acquiring  any  lelFon  :  yet  as  the  cndiion  of  Mr  Chetfc 
appears  to  have  more  powers  than  any  other  inllru- 
ment  for  the  fame  purpofe  that  has  hitherto  occurred 
to  our  obfervation,  though  attended  with  many  formi- 
dable objections,  we  here  infert  it.  It  may  pofTibly, 
however,  be  beft  for  every  blind  adept  in  the  mufical 
art,  after  being  fufHciently  inflrutlcd  in  its  theoretical 
and  praflical  principles,  to  invent  for  hinifclf  a  table, 
by  which  may  be  expreflcd  all  the  various  phenomena 
of  mufic,  in  which,  by  varying  the  forms  and  pofitions 
of  his  pegs,  he  may  habitually  afTociate  them  with 
founds,  durations,  refls,  intervals,  chords,  cadences, 
da  capos,  repeats,  and  all  the  various  graces  which  give 
animation  and  exprefTion  to  mufical  founds  :  for  thus, 
being  the  immediate  creatures  of  his  own  imagination, 
they  will  more  eahly  become  familiar  to  his  memory, 
and  be  more  flrongly  and  readily  aflbciated  with  the 
phenomena  which  they  are  intended  to  figmfy,  than 
if  he  had  afTumed  the  inventions  of  any  other.  ^5 

Mr  Cheeje's  defcription  of  his  7nachine  for   teaching  Chcefe'» 
viufie  to  people  deprived  of  fight,  and  to  enable  them  to  machine, 
prsferve  their  conipoftions,  in  the  afl  ofcovipofivg,  -with-  PIXCVUT* 
out  the  ajjiftance  of  a  copyifl. — "  That  part  of  the  ma-  "S"  5- 
chine  which  reprefents  the  book,  or  paper,  is  a  fmall 
culliion  fluffed,  on   a   little  frame  ;    along  which,    is 
fewcd  a  number  of  pack-thread  firings  at  equal  di- 
flances  from  each  other  ;  thefe  reprefent  the  lines  in  a 
mufic  book  :  the  five  which  compofe  the  ftave,   arc 
made  of  large  twine  ;  and  thofc  which  reprefent  the 
leger  or  occafional  lines,  drawn  through  the  heads  of 
the  notes,  where  the  mufic  exceeds  the  compafs  of  the 
eflablifhed  ftave,  are  made  of  fmall  twine,  and  are  on 
this  machine  of  the  fame  length  as  the  others. 

"  If  the  pradlitioner  only  wifhes  to  write  harpfichord 
mufic,  the  cuihion  may  be  what  length  he  pleafcs,  and 
about  five  or  fix  inches  wide  :  the  ftrings  mult  be 
fcwed  in  the  following  ordcx;  beginning  with  the  firil 

ei; 
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Wiud.  or  loweft,  near  the  edge  of  the  cufliion  ;  four  fmall 
— '^~~~'  ones,  which  correfpond  with  the  notes  in  the  bafe  of 
the  inflrtnnent  fF,  rr,  cc,  ee  :  Next  five  large  ones,  for 
the  ftave  which  correfpond  with  the  lines  in  the  book, 
or  notes  in  the  inftrument,  g.  b,  d,  f,  r  ;  one  fmall  one, 
which  reprefents  the  occafional  line  between  the  bafe 
and  treble,  or  middle  c  ;  five  large  ones  for  the  treble 
flave,  which  make  the  notes  e,  g,  b,  d,  f  ;  three  fmall 
ones,  which  reprefent  the  leger  lines  when  the  mufic 
goes  in  alt.  Thefe  provide  for  the  note  a  in  alt,  c  in  alt, 
and  e  in  alt  ;  in  the  fpace  above  which,  next  the  edge 
of  the  cufliion,  the  f  in  alt  is  wrote,  when  it  is  wanting, 
which  completes  the  compafs  of  the  inftrument. 

"  Thofe  who  only  fing  or  play  on  fingle  inflruments, 
fuch  as  violins,  &c.  fliould  have  their  cufliions  not  above 
half  the  width  of  thofe  before-mentioned,  upon  which 
there  flrould  be  but  one  ftave,  and  that  in  the  following 
order  : — Two  fmall  lines  at  bottom,  five  large  ones  in 
the  middle,  and  three  fmall  ones  at  top.  Neither  of  the 
outfide  lines  of  thefe  fmall  cuihions  fliould  be  fewed 
clofe  to  the  edge,  as  there  are  notes  fuppofed  above 
and  below.  At  either  end  of  thefe  fmall  cufliions,  there 
fliould  be  a  fmall  wire  ftaple,  in  order  that  any  number 
of  them  may  be  combined  together  at  pjeafure,  by 
running  a  rod  through  the  ftapes  :  this  will  enable  the 
practitioner  to  write  what  muficians  call  Score,  in  any 
Dumber  of  parts  he  pleafes  ;  and  by  that  means  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  great  works  of  Handel,  and  all 
other  claflical  authors,  may  be  acquired  as  well  with- 
out fight  as  with  it. 

"  The  charaifters  ufed  to  write  on  this  machine  are 
pins  ;  fome  with  two,  three,  or  more  heads  ;  others  bent 
in  different  forms — fome,  the  heads  taken  off  and  the 
top  beat  flat  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fpiit  ;  others  the  heads 
taken  off,  and  placed  near  the  middle.  The  bars  are 
pieces  of  wire  crooked  at  each  end  ;  a  double  bar  is 
made  by  placing  two  fingle  ones  clofe  together  ;  a 
doable  fliarp  and  double  flat  in  the  fame  manner. 

"  The  charafters  are  kept  in  a  box  in  the  fame 
ftyle  as  the  printer  keeps  his  types  ;  each  different 
compartment  of  which  mufl:  be  marked  with  a  cha- 
rafter  in  writing,  fignifying  what  each,  contained  in 
the  feveral  compartments,  is  intended  to  reprefent. 
That  the  niafter  may  be  acquainted  with  them,  the 
{ludent  maft  be  taught  to  diftinguifli  each  of  the  cha- 
iafters  contained  in  the  box  by  t)ie  feel,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  each  line  and  fpace  upon  the  cufliion.  When 
he  can  do  this  readily,  fome  mufic  fhould  be  read  to 
him,  which  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  copy  on  the  cu- 
fliion :  and  when  that  is  filled,  let  it  be  laid  on  the  defk 
of  the  harpfichord  before  him  ;  and  then  by  feeling  over 
a  paffage  or  fentence  at  a  time,  and  afterwards  playing 
it,  his  playing  always  commencing  with  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  or  at  fome  particular  part  of  it,  this  will 
foon  enable  him  to  recollect  the  whole,  when  the  hands 
are  taken  off  the  cufliion,  to  play  what  has  been  laft 
felt.  One  of  thofe  charaflers,  called  a  diredt,  muft  be 
placed  againlt  the  note  to  be  next  felt  :  This  will 
enable  the  ftudent  to  go  on  again,  after  playing,  with- 
out any  difficulty.  The  perfon  who  reads  the  mufic, 
muft;  be  inftrufted  not  to  call  the  lines  or  fpaces  by  the 
letters  which  diftinguifli  them,  left  confufion  may  en- 
fue,  every  eighth  being  the  fame  ;  but  muft  read  in  the 
following  manner  :  firft  the  name  of  the  character  muft 
be  mentioned,  whether  minim,  crotchet,  or  quaver, 
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&c.  then  the  line  or  fpace  ;  as  for  example,  minim 
on  the  firft  line,  crotchet  on  the  firft  fpace,  quaver  on  *" 
the  fecond,  &c.  &c.  When  the  mufic  exceeds  the 
compafs  of  the  ftave,  it  muft  be  particularly  mentioned 
whether  above  or  below,  firft  calling  the  character,  tlien 
the  leger  line  or  fpace. 

"  The  technical  term  at  the  beginning  of  each  piece, 
is  better  remembered  than  wrote  down  on  the  machine  : 
The  accidental  terms,  which  are  beft  marked  by  pla- 
cing fome  charadler,  not  much  ufed,  either  above  or 
below  the  note  on  which  it  happens,  the  ingenious 
mind  will  find  out  a  method  of  doing  for  itfclf. 

"  This  machine  will  not  only  teach  mufic  ;  but  call- 
ing the  charafters  letters,  any  one  will  be  enabled  to 
fpell,  read,  or  write  down  his  fentiments  on  any  fub- 
jedt,  and  even  convey  them  to  his  frind  without  the 
afliftance  of  a  fecretary.  Arithmetic  may  be  alfo 
taught  upon  this  machine  ;  as  by  calling  the  dot  i,  and 
the  paufe  10,  a  complete  fet  of  figures  will  be  formed. 

"  Explanation  of  the  figures.  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  form 
of  the  cufliion,  which  in  its  full  fize  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  five  inches  and  three  quarters  wide,  ha- 
ving thereon  a  reprefentation  of  mufical  notes,  fhown 
by  different  pins  ftuck  on  it.  The  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  e, 
are  of  large  packthread  ;  and  the  lines,  f,  g,  h,  are  of 
fwall  twine. 

"Pins,  n°  1.  A  femibreve.  2.  A  femibreve  reft.  3.  A 
minim.  4.  A  minim  reft.  5.  Dots.  6.  A  crotchet. 
7.  A  crotchet  reft.  8.  A  quaver.  9.  A  quaver  reft. 
10.  A  fliarp.  II.  A  femiquaver,  12.  A  feraiquaver 
reft.  13.  Ademiquaver.  14.  A  demiquaver  reft.  15.  A 
16.  A  demifemiquaver.  1 7.  A  demifemiquavcr 
18.  A  femidemiquaver.  19.  A  femidemiquaver 
20.  A  natural.  21.  Bars.  22.  A  dired.  23.  A 
24.  Bafs.  25.  Tenor  cliff.  26.  Treble  clifF. 
A  repeat.  28.  Paufe.     29.  This  charafter  placed 
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on  any  line  or  fpace,  fignifies  as  many  notes  on  that 
line  or  fpace  as  there  are  doubles  on  the  pins  ;  if  turn- 
ed upwards,  it  implies  the  fame  number  afcending  ;  if 
downward,  that  number  defcending.  30.  A  beat  or 
inverted  fhake.  31.  A  fliake  ;  and  where  there  is  a 
dot  placed  over  it,  fignifies  a  turned  fliake.  Two 
dots  placed  over  each  other,  above  the  notes,  without 
this  charafl:er,  fignify  a  turn  only.  32.  This  charac- 
ter is  ufed  over  the  note  to  fignil'y  forte  ;  and  if  a  dot 
is  placed  above  it,  fjrtiffiino  :  if  the  dot  is  placed  above 
the  note  and  below  the  charader,  it  implies  crefcendo  ; 
if  the  character  is  placed  below  the  note,  it  fignifies/ii- 
atio ;  and  if  a  dot  is  placed  under  it,  pianijfi'mo  ;  but 
if  the  dot  is  above  the  character,  and  below  the  note, 
it  fignifies  diminuendo.  In  concertos,  the  inventor  ufes 
the  fame  charaifler  placed  above  the  note  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  two  dots  over  it  to  fignify  toote  ;  and 
below  the  notes,  with  two  dots  under  it  10  fignify yi/o  .• 
in  vocal  mufic,  the  fame  character  above  the  notes, 
with  three  dots  over  it,  [\gnVncs  f)t?ipho?ty  ;  and  below 
the  notes,  with  three  dots  under  it,  fignifies  fong." 

It  is  certain,  that  when  playing  concertos,  or,  if  yoa 
pleafe,  when  performing  inyt-o/r,  the  blind  muft  depend 
upon  mtniory,  and  upon  memory  alone  :  but  happily 
their  retentive  powers  are  remarkably  ftrong;  and  there 
are  few  pieces  in  mufic  which  will  be  found  either  too 
intricate  to  be  acquired,  or  too  long  to  be  remember- 
ed, by  a  perfon  deprived  of  fight.    Ml"  Stanley,  the 
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gentleman  formerly  mcndoned  by  Tanfare,  performs 
wfaat  is  ilill  more  aftonifliing.  If  our  information, 
which  we  cannot  doubt,  be  true,  he  accompanies  any 
leflbn  with  a  thorough  bafs,  though  he  never  has  heard 
it  before.  We  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  pcrfon, 
chough  blelfed  with  the  full  ufe  of  light,  and  with  all 
the  advantages  accruing  from  it,  who  could  thus  anti- 
cipate harmony  before  the  chords  were  founded,  and 
accompany  it  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  nature. 

When  he  becomes  a  more  profound  thcorill,  if  he 
has  adopted  the  notion  that  malic  and  geometry  arc 
congenial  and  infeparable  (which,  however,  in  our 
judgment  is  frivolous),  he  may  pcrufe  Malcom's  Elfay 
on  Mufic,  and  Treydell's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mu- 
<ic.  Bat  if  he  choofes  to  hear  the  fame  principles  deli- 
vered without  that  unnecelfary  parade  and  oltentation 
of  profundity,  let  him  be  inftru6ted  byD'Alembert  (fee 
the  article  Music  in  this  Didionary) ;  by  Rameau  in 
his  principles  of  compofition  ;  and  by  RouiTeau's  Mulical 
Dictionary)  the  fubftance  of  which  is  cngroircd  in  the 
prefent  Work,  either  under  the  refpedive  detached  ar- 
ticles, or  in  the  notes  added  to  the  article  Music).  It 
is  true,  that  the  forms  and  proportions  of  inftraments, 
the  tlucknefs,  length,  and  tenlioii  of  mufical  firings, 
may  be  mathematically  adjufted  ;  their  relations  one  to 
another  may  be  determined  by  the  coincidence  or  their 
vibrations,  or  by  the  number  and  velocity  of  thefe  vi- 
brations when  diiTonant ;  but  experience  and  a  good 
car  are  amply  fuff.cient  for  thefe  purpofes.  Yet,  if  the 
necelllty  of  geometry  in  mufic  Ihonld  ftill  remain  an  in- 
delible article  in  his  creed,  he  may  perufe  Dr.  Smith's 
Philofophical  Principles  of  Harmony.  There  has  alfo 
lately  been  publilhedan  explication  of  Tartini's  theory, 
intitleJ,  The  Princrplis  and  P'liuer  of  Harmony  ;  which, 
after  he  has  made  confiderable  progrefs,  may  be  read 
to  him  with  fenfiblc  improvement. 

Thus  wc  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  cftimare  of 
the  inconveniences  fuifered,  and  the  advantages  polFcir- 
cd,  by  the  blind  ;  wc  have  attempted  to  ftiow,  of  what 
kind  of  culture  their  remaining  faculties  are  fjfceptible, 
and  what  appeared  to  us  the  cafieft  and  propercft  means 
of  their  improvement.  We  have  illuflrated  not  only 
its  poillbility,  but  its  certainty,  by  inconteftable  fads, 
which  dcmonftratc,  even  in  the  eyes  of  fcepticifm  and 
incrcduliry,  to  what  degrees  of  eminence,  both  in  the 
mechanical  and  liberal  arts,  the  blind  may  be  carried. 
It  now  remains  to  demand  a  categorical  anfwcr  from 
fociety.  Whether  it  is  more  humane  and  eligible,  that 
fuch  unhappy  perfons  lliould  be  fuffered  to  languifli  out 
their  lives  in  torpid  and  miferable  obfcurity,  wretched 
in  themfelves  and  burdcnfome  to  others;  or  to  cultivate 
and  improve  their  powers  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
they  may  be  qualified  for  internal  enjoyment  and  pub- 
lic utility.  Surely  there  is  not  a  human  being,  who 
does  not  difgrace  the  works  of  God,  that  can  be  at 
any  lofs  in  anfwering  this  queftion.  Have  we  not  then 
a  right  to  call  the  world  to  an  account !  have  we  not 
a  right  to  demand,  why  rational  beings  fufccptible  of 
felicity  in  ihemfilvcs,  and  capable  of  transfufmg  hap- 
pinefs  through  the  fucieiies  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected, fliould  be  abandoned  to  a  ilatc  of  inliguificance 
and  raifcry  ?  Is  it  poflib'.e  that  men  who  arc  every  mo- 
ment fubjcdcd  to  the  fame  contingencies  with  which 
ibey  behold  their  fcllow-crcaturcs  afllicicd,  fliould  not 


with  all  their  fouls  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  fuffering  brethren  ?  Is  the  native  and  he-  ^ 
rcditary  portion  of  human  woe  fo  light  and  fupnortable 
in  itfclf,  that  we  fliould  neglcft  and  defpife  thofc  to 
whom  it  is  embittered  by  accidental  circumAanccs  of 
horrorand  dillrefs  ?  You  who  are  parents,  who  feel  the 
llrong  and  powerful  pleadings  of  nature,  do  not,  by 
a  brutal  negligence  and  infenfibility,  render  the  ex- 
igence which  you.  have  given  a  curfe  to  its  poifelTors. 
Do  not  give  them  reafon  to  upbraid  your  memory  ; 
and  to  anfwer  thofe  who  aflc  what  patrimony  you  have 
left  them,  that  their  folc  inheritance  was  ignorance,  in- 
capacity, and  indigence.  You  men  of  wealth  and  emi- 
nence, you  whom  Providence  has  rendered  confpicuous 
on  the  theatre  of  nature,  to  whom  it  has  given  the  no- 
blcft  opportunities  of  participating  the  divine  beatitude 
by  the  exercife  of  univerfal  benevolence  and  genuine 
patriotifm  ;  yours  is  the  glorious  province  of  bringing 
neglected  merit  from  obfcurity,  of  healing  the  wounds 
infiiJted  by  adverfe  fortune,  and  of  cultivating  thefe 
talents  which  may  be  exerted  for  your  own  advantage 
and  the  honour  of  your  fpecies.  Thus  you  Ihall  rife 
in  the  heraldry  of  heaven,  and  your  names  diffi-ife  a 
luftre  through  the  extent  of  fpace  and  the  arcJiives  of 
eternity.  Oiherwife  the  temporary  glare  and  parade 
of  your  fituation  can  produce  nothing  elfe  but  a  dtfpi- 
cable  mimicry  of  real  and  inirinfic  greatncfs,  and  are 
no  more  than  a  fplendid  mafk  to  cover  what  in  itfclf  is 
infamous  or  dctellable. 

By  way  of  appendix  to  the  preceding  article,  we 
fliall  add  one  or  two  very  lingular  hiftorics,  with  which 
it  is  hoped  our  readers  will  not  be  dil'plcafcd. 

^n  account  oj  fame  remarkable  particulars  that  hap- 
pened to  a  lady  aftsr  having  had  the  co)ifiie?it  kind  of 
Jrnall-pox.']  "  In  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  during 
which  the  lady  was  attended  by  the  late  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  feveral  threatening  fymptoms  appeared,  which 
however  were  at  length  overcome;  and  the  patient 
being  thought  out  of  danger,  took  feveral  dofcs  of  iiich 
purgative  medicines  as  are  ufually  adminiflered  in 
the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  without  any  bad  con- 
fcquence. 

"  But  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  flie  had 
taken  the  lafl  dofe  that  was  intended  to  be  given  her  on 
that  occafion,  flie  was  fuddenly  fiizcd  with  pains  and 
convuliions  in  the  bowels;  the  pain  and  other  fymp- 
toms became  gradually  lefs  violent  as  the  force  of 
the  medicine  abated,  and  by  fuch  remedies  as  wer« 
thought  befl  adapted  to  the  cafe,  they  feemed  at  length 
to  be  entirely  fubdued. 

"  They  were,  however,  fubdued  only  in  appear- 
ance ;  for  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day  they  returned  with  great  violence,  and  continued 
Ionic  hours  ;  when  they  went  off,  and  left  tlie  muf- 
clesof  the  lower  jaw  fo  much  relaxed,  that  it  fell  down, 
and  the  chin  was  fupported  on  the  brtaft.  Theftrengtb 
of  the  patient  was  fo  much  exhaufled  during  this  pa- 
roxyfui,  that  Ihe  lay  near  two  hours  with  no  other  figns 
of  life  than  a  very  feeble  refpiration,  which  was  often  fo 
difficult  to  be  difcerned,  that  thofe  about  her  concluded 
flie  WIS  dead; 

"  From  this  time  the  fits  returned  periodically  every 
day,  at  about  the  fame  hour.  At  firll  they  feemed  tf> 
affcd  her  nearly  in  the  fame  degree ;  but  at  length  all 
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Blicd.  the  fvinptoir.s  were  aggravated,  the  convuUions  became 
more  general,  and  her  arms  were  fometimes  conviilfed 
alternately;  it  alfo  frequently  happened,  that  the  arm 
which  was  lafl  convulfed  remained  extended  and  inflex- 
ii)lc  fonie  hours  after  the  Itriiggles  were  over.  Her 
neck  was  often  twifted  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  face 
looked  direftly  backwards,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
head  was  over  the  breaft;  and  the  mufclcs  of  the  coun- 
tenance were  alfo  fo  contracted  and  writhed  by  the  fpafms, 
that  the  features  were  totally  changed,  and  it  was  ini- 
puJible  to  iind  any  refcmblance  of  her  natural  afpecl 
by  which  flie  could  be  known.  Her  feet  were  not 
lefs  diltorted  than  her  head;  for  they  were  twilled  al- 
moft  to  dillocation  at  the  inftep,  fo  that  fhe  could  not 
walk  but  on  her  ancles. 

"  To  remove  or  mitigate  thefe  deplorable  fymp- 
toms,  many  remedies  were  tried;  and,  among  others, 
the  cold  bath:  but  either  by  the  natural  efFet't  of  the 
bath,  or  by  fome  mifmanagement  in  the  bathing,  the 
unhappy  patient  firfl  became  blind,  and  foon  after- 
wards deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  not  cafy  to  conceive  what 
could  increafe  the  mifery  of  deafnefs,  dumbnefs,  blind- 
nefs,  and  frequent  paroxyfms  of  excruciating  pain  :  yet 
a  very  confiderable  aggravation  was  added  .-for  the  lofs 
of  her  fight,  her  hearing,  and  her  fpeech,  was  followed 
by  fuch  a  ftrifture  of  the  mufcles  of  her  throat,  that 
llie  could  not  fwallow  any  kind  of  aliment  cither  folid 
or  liquid.  It  m.ight  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  this 
circamftance,  though  it  added  to  the  degree  of  her 
mifery,  would  have  iliortened  its  duration :  yet  in  this 
condition  (Ire  continued  near  three  quarters  of  a  year  : 
and  during  that  time  was  fupported  in  a  very  uncom- 
mon manner,  by  chewing  her  food  only ;  which  having 
turned  often,  and  kept  long  in  her  mouth,  flie  was  o- 
bliged  at  lad  to  fpit  out.  Liquors  were  likewife  gar- 
gled about  in  her  mouth  for  fome  time;  and  then  re- 
turned in  the  fame  manner,  no  part  of  them  having 
pafTcd  the  throat  by  an  act  of  deglutition  :  fo  that 
whatever  was  conveyed  into  the  Itomach,  either  of  the 
juices  of  the  folid  food,  or  of  liquids,  was  either  gra- 
dually imbibed  by  the  fponginefs  of  the  parts,  which 
they  moiltened,or  trickled  down  in  avery  fmall  quan- 
tity along  the  fides  of  the  veffels. 

"  But  there  were  other  peculiarities  in  the  cafe  of 
this  lady,  yet  more  extraordinary.  During  the  priva- 
tion of  her  fight  and  bearing,  her  touch  and  her  Jvull 
became  fo  exquifite,  that  (he  could  diltinguidi  the  dif- 
ferent colours  of  lllk  and  flowers,  and  was  fenfible 
when  any  l^lranger  was  in  the  room  with  her. 

"  After  (he  became  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  it 
was  not  eafy  to. contrive  any  method  by  which  a  quef- 
lion  could  be  afked  her,  and  an  anfwer  received.  This 
however  was  at  la(t  effeded,  by  talking  with  the  fin- 
gers, at  which  Ihe  was  uncommonly  ready.  But  thofe 
who  converfed  with  her  in  this  manner,  were  obliged 
to  exprefs  themfelves  by  touching  her  hand  and  fingers 
inflead  of  their  own. 

"  A  lady  who  was  nearly  related  to  her,  having  an 
apron  on,  that  was  embroidered  with  filk  of  different 
colours,  a(ked  her,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
fcribed,  if  (lie  could  tell  what  colour  it  was  ?  and  after 
applying  her  fingers  attentively  to  the  figures  of  the 
embroidery,  (lie  replied  that  it  was  red,  and  blue,  and 
green,  which  was  true.  The  fame  lady  having  a  pink 
coloured  ribbon  ou  her  head,  and  being  willing  (till  fur- 


ther to  fatisfy  her  cutiofity  and  her  doubts,  aiked  what 
colour  that  was  ?  her  coufm,  after  feeling  fome  time,  sn- 
fwered  that  it  was  pink  colour:  this  anfv/cr  was  yet 
more  aflonifliing,  becaufe  it  fiiowed  not  only  a  power  of 
dillingaifliing  different  colours,  but  different  kinds  of 
the  fame  colour ;  the  ribbon  was  not  only  difcovered 
to  be  red,  but  the  red  was  difcovcrcd  to  be  of  the  pale 
kind  called  a  pink. 

"  This  unhappy  lady,  confcious  of  her  own  uncom- 
mon infirmities,  was  extremely  unwilling  to  be  feen  by 
flrangers,  and  therefore  generally  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber, where  none  l)ut  thofe  of  the  family  were  likely  to 
come.  The  fame  relation,  who  had  by  the  experiment 
of  the  apron  and  ribbon  difcovcred  the  exquifite  fenfi- 
bility  of  her  touch,  was  foon  after  convinced  by  an  ac- 
cident, that  her  power  oifmelling  was  acute  and  refined 
in  the  fame  aftonifliing  degree. 

"  Being  one  day  viliting  the  family,  fire  went  up  to 
her  coufin's  chamber,  and  after  making  herfelf  known, 
fhe  intreated  her  to  go  dov/n,  and  fit  with  her  among 
the  reft  of  the  family,  alluring  her,  that  there  was  no 
other  perfon  prefent :  to  this  flie  at  length  confented, 
and  went  down  to  the  parlour  door;  but  the  moment 
the  door  was  opened,  flie  turned  back,  and  retired  to 
her  own  chamber  much  difpleafed  :  alleging,  that  there 
were  flrangers  in  the  room  ;  and  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  deceive  her :  it  happened  indeed  that  there 
were  flrangers  in  the  room  ;  but  they  had  come  in  while 
the  lady  was  above  flairs,  fo  that  flie  did  not  know 
they  were  there.  When  fhe  had  fatisfied  her  coufin  of 
this  particular,  flie  was  pacified  ;  and  being  afterwards 
afked  how  fhe  knew  there  were  flrangers  in  the  room, 
file  anfwered  by  the  fmell. 

"  But  though  fhe  could  by  this  fenfe  diflinguifli  in 
general  between  two  perfons  with  whom  fhe  was  well 
acquainted  and  flrangers,  yet  fhe  could  not  fo  cafily 
diflinguilh  one  of  her  acquaintance  from  another  with- 
out other  alhflance.  She  generally  diflinguiflied  her 
friends  by  feeling  their  hands  ;  and  when  flie  came  in, 
they  ufed  to  prefent  their  hands  to  her,  as  a  mean  of 
making  themlelves  known:  the  make  and  warmth  of 
hand  produced  in  general  the  differences  that  flie  dif- 
tinguifhed  :  but  fometimes  flie  ufed  to  fpan  the  wrifl, 
and  meafure  the  fingers.  A  lady,  with  whom  flie  was 
very  well  acquainted,  coming  in  one  very  hot  day,  af- 
ter having  walked  a  mile,  prefentcd  her  hand  as  ufual  ; 
fhe  felt  it  longer  than  ordinary,  and  feemed  to  doubt 
whofeitwas;  but  after  fpanning  the  wrift,  and  mea- 
furing  the  fingers,  fhe  faid,  '  It  is  Mrs  M.  but  fhe  is 
warmer  to-day  than  I  ever  felt  her  before. 

"  To  amufis  herfelf  in  the  mournful  and  perpetual 
folitude  and  darknefs  to  which  her  diforder  had  reduced 
her,  flie  ufed  to  work  much  at  her  needle;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  her  needle-work  was  uncommonly  neat 
and  exaft :  among  many  other  pieces  of  her  work  that 
are  preferved  in  the  family,  is  a  pin-cnfhion,  which  can 
fcarce  be  equalled.  She  ufed  alfo  fometimes  to  write, 
and  her  writing  was  yet  more  extraordinary  than  her 
needle-work  :  it  was  executed  with  the  fame  regularity 
and  exactnefs;  the  character  was  very  pretty,  the  lines 
were  all  even,  and  the  letters  placed  at  equal  diflances 
from  each  other:  but  the  moil  aflonifhing  particular 
of  all,  with  refpcd  to  her  writing,  is,  that  (he  could 
by  fome  means  difcover  when  a  letter  had  by  fome  mif- 
take  been  omitted,  and  would  place  it  over  that  part 
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Blind,  of  chc  worJ  wliere  it  (lio-ild  hive  been  infcrted,  with  a 
caret  under  it.  It  was  her  ciiltom  to  fit  up  in  bed  ac 
any  hour  of  the  night,  cither  to  write  or  to  work,  when 
her  pain  or  any  other  caufe  kept  her  awake. 

"  Thefe  circumllances  were  fo  very  extraordinary, 
that  it  was  long  doubted  whether  die  ha'd  not  fome  faint 
remains  both  of  hearing  and  fight,  and  many  experi- 
ments were  made  to  afccrtain  the  matter;  fome  of  thefc 
experiments  Ihe  accidentally  difcovered,  and  the  difco- 
very  always  threw  her  into  riolent  conviilfions.  The 
thought  of  being  fupedcd  of  infincerity,  or  fuppofcd 
capable  of  ading  fo  wicked  a  part  as  to  feign  iiitirmi- 
ties  that  were  not  intiidcd,  was  an  addition  to  her  mifery 
which  ihe  could  not  bear,  and  which  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce an  agony  of  mind  notlefsvifible  than  thofe  ot  her 
body.  A  clergyman  who  fousd  her  one  evening  at  work 
by  a  table  with  a  candle  upon  it,  put  his  hat  between 
her  eyes  and  the  candle,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was 
impoffiblc  die  could  receive  any  benefit  from  the  light 
of  it  if  (he  had  not  been  blind.  She  continued  flill  at 
her  work,  with  great  tranquillity  :  till,  putting  up  her 
hand  fuddcnly  to  rub  her  forehead,  fhe  ftruck  it  againll 
the  hat,  and  difcovered  what  was  doing  ;  upon  wliich 
ihe  was  thrown  into  violent  convulfions,  and  was  not 
without  great  diiEculty  recovered.  The  family  were 
by  thefe  experiments,  and  by  feveral  accidental  circum- 
ftances,  fully  convinced  that  (he  was  totally  deaf  and 
blind  ;  particularly  by  fitting  unconcerned  at  her  work, 
during  a  dreadful  ilorm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
though  (he  was  then  facing  the  window,  and  always 
nfed  to  be  much  terri(ied  in  fuch  circumflances.  But 
Sir  Hans  Sloanc,  her  phyfician,  being  Aill  doubtful 
of  the  truth  of  fads  which  were  fcarce  lefs  than  mira- 
culous, he  was  permitted  to  fatisfy  himfelf  by  fuch  ex- 
periments and  obfcrvations  as  he  thought  proper  ;  the 
iiTuc  of  which  was,  that  be  pronounced  her  to  be  ab- 
folutely  deaf  and  blind. 

"  She  was  at  length  fcnt  to  Bath,  where  flie  wai  in 
fome  racafiire  relieved  ;  her  convulfions  being  lefs  fre- 
quent, and  her  pains  lefs  acute  :  but  Jhe  never  reco- 
vered her  fpeech,  her  fight,  or  her  hearing  in  the  leaft 
degree. 

"  Many  of  the  letters  dated  at  Bath,  in  fome  of 
which  there  are  inftances  of  interlineations  with  a  caret, 
fhe  writer  of  this  narrative  hath  feen,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  cuHody  of  the  widow  of  one  of  her  brothers, 
who,  with  many  other  perfons,  can  fupport  the  fads 
here  related,  however  wonderful,  with  fuch  evidence  as 
it  would  not  only  be  injuflice,  but  folly,  to  difbelieve." 
An  account  of  a  French  lady,  blind  from  her  infancy, 
'iiho  can  read, write,  and  play  at  cards, &cc.'] — "A  young 
gentlewoman  of  a  good  family  in  France,  now  in  her 
t  Aniiuat     i8th  yearf,  loft  her  fight  when  only  two  years  old,  her 
Rtgipr  for  mother  having  been  advifed  to  lay  fome  pigeons  blood 
ildi'         onhcr  eyes,  toprcfervethemin  thefmall-pox  ;  whereas, 
fo  far  from  anfwering  the  end,  it  eat  into  them.  Nature, 
however,  may  be  laid  to  have  compenfated  for  the  un- 
happy miftake,  by  beauty  of  pcrfon,  fweetnefs  of  tem- 
per, vivacity  of  genius,  quicknefs  of  conception,  and 
many  talents  which  certainly  much  alleviate  ker  misfor- 
tune. 

"  She  plays  at  cards  with  the  fame  readinefsasotliers 
of  tlie  party.     She  firft  prepares  the   packs  allotted   to 
licr,  by  pricking  them  in  fcvrral  pans  ;  vet  fo  imper- 
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ceptibly,  that  the  clofcft  infpcdion  can  fcarce  difccrn  Cllni. 
her  indexes.  She  forts  the  fuits,  and  arranges  the  "~~~~ 
cards  in  their  proper  fequence,  with  the  fame  preci- 
fion,  and  nearly  the  fame  ficility,  as  they  who  have 
their  fight.  All  flic  rcqircs  of  thofe  who  play  witli 
her,  is  to  name  every  card  as  it  is  played  ;  and  tlicfe 
fhe  retains  fo  cxadly,  that  (he  frequently  performs 
fome  notable  ftrokes,  fuch  as  fliow  a  great  combinatioH 
and  ftrong  memory. 

"  Tlie  mofl  wonderful  circumftance  is,  that  flic 
fliould  have  learned  ro  read  and  %vrite  ;  but  even  this 
is  readily  believed  on  knowing  her  method.  In  writing 
to  her,  no  ink  is  ufed,  but  the  letters  are  pricked  down 
on  the  paper  ;  and  by  the  delicacy  of  her  touch,  feel- 
ing each  letter  (he  follows  them  fuccc(rivcly,  and  reads 
every  word  with  her  finger  ends.  She  herfclf  in  wri- 
ting makes  ufe  of  a  pencil,  as  flie  could  not  know  when 
licrpenwas  dry  ;  her  guide  on  the  paper  is  a  liiiall 
thin  ruler  and  of  the  breadth  of  her  writing.  On  fi- 
nilhing  a  letter,  flie  wets  it,  fo  as  to  fix  the  traces  of 
her  pencil,  that  they  are  not  obfcured  or  effaced  ;  then 
proceeds  to  fold  and  feal  ii,  and  write  the  dircdion  : 
all  by  her  own  addrefs,  and  without  the  afTiftance 
of  any  other  perfon.  Her  writing  is  very  flraight, 
well  cut,  and  the  fpclling  no  lefs  corrcd.  To  reach 
this  fingular  mechanifm,  the  indefatigable  cares  of  her 
afFedionate  mother  were  long  employed,  who  accuf- 
tomed  her  daughter  to  feel  letters  cut  in  cards  or 
paftc-board,  brought  her  to  diflinguifli  an  A  from  a  B, 
and  thus  the  whole  alphabet,  and  afterwards  to  fpell 
words  ;  then,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fliape  of  the 
letters,  to  delineate  them  on  paper  ;  and,  laftly,  to 
arrange  them  fo  as  to  form  words  and  fentences. 

"  She  has  learned  to  play  on  the  guiitar,  and  lias 
even  contrived  a  way  of  pricking  down  the  tunes  as 
an  afliftance  to  her  memory.  So  delicate  are  her  or- 
gans, that  in  finging  a  tune,  though  new  to  her,  flic  is 
able  to  name  the  notes. 

"  In  figured  dances  flic  acquits  herfelf  extremely 
well,  and  in  a  minute  with  inimitable  cafe  and  grace- 
fulnefs.  As  for  the  works  of  her  fex,  flic  has  a  niaf- 
terly  hand  ;  flie  fows  and  hems  perfedly  well  ;  and  in 
all  her  works  flic  threads  the  needles  for  herfclf  how- 
ever fmall. 

"  By  the  watch  her  touch  never  fails  telling  her 
exadly  the  hour  and  minute." 

From  this  account,  however,  it  would  appear,  that 
except  reading  and  writing,  the  French  lady  has  no- 
thing to  boaft  of  in  which  flie  is  not  excelled  by  Mr 
Stanley  already  mentioned,  if  we  may  credit  all  that 
is  reported  of  him.  The  works  peculiar  10  her  fex 
are  gained  mechanically  ;  but  the  dijfinguijhing  colours, 
telling  the  precife  time  by  a  watch,  naming  the  notes 
in  niufic,  and  many  other  things  depending  upon  the 
car  and  touch,  are  faid  to  be  familiar  ro  liim,  that 
his  friends  ceafe  to  think  them  extraordinary.  At- 
tainments ftill  more  wonderful  are  afcribcd  to  him  ;  as, 
the  naming  the  number  of  perfons  in  a  room  on  en- 
tering it  ;  the  direding  his  voice  to  each  perfon  in 
particular,  even  to  (Irangers  when  they  have  once 
fpokcn  ;  the  mifllng  any  pcrfon  abfent,  and  telling  who 
that  perl'on.  is  ;  and,  la(^ly,  his  being  able  to  form 
juft  conceptions  of  youth,  beauty,  fymnictry,  and 
fliapc. 

Q.  q  Pore- 
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Blind         Pore-BuND,  or  Pur-blind.     A  perfoii  who  is  very 
II         fhort-fighted  is  faid  to  be  pier-blind, 
EUndnefs,       Moon- Blind,  denotes  horfes  that  lofe  their  fight  at 
certain  times  of  the  moon.     See  Farriery. 

BuND-Harry.     'i)tt  Hei^bx  ths  Minjhel. 

BLiND-Wor>?i.     SeeANGuis. 

BLIND,  among  mineralills,  a  fpecies  of  lead- 
marcafite,  by  our  miners  called  mock  ore,  mock- 
lead,  and  wild  lead,  &c.  The  German  mineralifts  call 
it  blendi,  whence  our  denomination  blinde.  It  anfwers 
to  what  in  Agricola  is  called  Galena  inanis. 

It  ufually  lies  immediately  over  the  veins  of  lead-ore, 
in  the  mines  which  produce  it,  for  it  is  not  found  in 
all.  When  the  miners  fee  this,  they  know  the  vein  of 
ore  is  very  near. 

BLINJDS,  or  Blindes,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  fort 
of  defence  commonly  made  of  oziers,  or  branches  in- 
terwoven, and  laid  acrofs  between  two  rows  of  Hakes, 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  four  or  five  feet  afun- 
der,  ufed  particularly  at  the  heads  of  trenches,  when 
they  are  extended  in  front  towards  the  glacis  ;  ferving 
to  fhelter  the  workmen,  and  prevent  their  being  over- 
looked by  the  enemy. 

BLINDING,  a  fpecies  of  corporal  punifliment  an- 
ciently inflidted  on  thieves,  adulterers,  purjurers,  and 
others  ;  and  from  which  the  ancient  Chriftians  were 
not  exempt.  Sometimes  lime  and  vinegar,  or  barely 
fcaldiiig  vinegar,  was  poured  into  the  eyes  till  their 
ball  were  confumed  ;  fometimes  a  rope  was  twifted 
round  the  head  till  the  eyes  darted  out.  In  the  middle 
age,  they  changed  total  blindnefs  for  a  great  darknefs 
or  diminution  of  fight ;  which  they  produced  by  hold- 
ing a  red-hot  iron  difh  or  bafon  before  the  eyes  till 
their  humours  were  dried  and  their  coats  flirivelled  up. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  Apollonia  executed  it  on 
their  watch  whom  they  found  afleep. — Democritus 
(according  to  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  A.  Gellius),  put 
out  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  be  lefs  di/lurbed  in 
his  mental  contemplations,  when  thus  freed  from  the 
difLraflion  of  the  objefts  of  fight. 

BLINDNESS,  a  privation  of  the  fenfe  of  fight,  a- 
rifing  from  a  total  deprivation  of  its  organs,  or  an  in- 
voluntary obdrudion  of  their  fundtions.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Blind. 

Total  Blindness,  is  that  wherein  all  fight  or  per- 
ception, even  of  light,  is  wanting,  as  is  the  cafe  of  thofe 
who  are  faid  to  be  jlone-hlind.  A  blind  man,  by  the 
civil  law,  cannot  make  ateflament  except  under  certain 
modifications;  but  in  every  cafe  he  is  difabled  from 
being  a  Vkfiinefs  to  a  teftament,  on  account  of  his  blind- 
nefs. 

Partial  Blindness,  is  that  wherein  fome  faint  glim- 
mering is  left,  as  is  always  the  cafe  in  people  who  have 
ripe  cataradts,  who  are  never  fo  blind  but  they  can 
difcern  day  from  night. 

Perpetual  Blindness,  \s  xha.t  which  remains  alike 
under  all  the  diverfity  of  feafons,  times,  ages,  &c. 

Trail  fient  Blindness,  is  that  which  gives  way  of  it- 
felf  in  due  lime,  as  that  of  whelps,  which  continues  for 
feveral  days,  fometimes  nine,  rarely  twelve,  after  they 
are  littered.  The  Nogais  Tartars,  according  to  father 
Du  Ban  the  Jefuit,  who  lived  among  them,  arc  born 
blind,  and  open  not  their  eyes  till  feveral  days. 

Periodical  Bundness,  is  that  which  comes  and  goes 


by  turns,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  moon,  time  of  Elindnefc 
day,  and  the  like.  ,  II 

Diurnal  Blindness,  is  called  hetneracopia.  Bliffoni. 

NoClurnal  Blindness,  called  alfo  Hjilalopia,  that 
which  enfues  on  the  fetting  of  the  fun  in  perfons  who 
fee  perfectly  in  the  day,  but  become  quite  blind  as 
foon  as  night  comes  on.  Brigg,  in  Pliil.Tranf  N"  159. 
p.  560,  where  an  inftance  of  it  is  given.  See  a  fingu- 
lar  cafe  of  this  kind  related  by  Dr  Samuel  Pye,  in  the 
Medic.  Obferv.  and  Inquir.  Vol.  I.  p.  iii. 

The  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  cither  ordinary,  as  a  de- 
cay of  the  optic  nerve  (an  inflance  whereof  we  have  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  upon  opening  the  eye 
of  a  perfon  long  blind,  the  optic  nerve  was  found  ex- 
tremely Ihrunk  and  decayed,  and  having  no  medulla  in 
it)  ;  or  fome  external  violence,  vicious  conformation, 
growth  of  a  cataradl,  gutta  ferena,  fmall-pox,  or  the 
like.     See  M£dicine-/«(/^:x'. 

Extraordinary  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  malignant 
ftcnciies,  poifonons  juices  dropped  into  the  eye,  baneful 
vermin,  long  confinement  in  tlie  dark,  or  the  like. 
The  ducks  which  breed  under  ground,  and  break  out 
into  the  Zirchnitzer  fea  in  Carniola  after  all  great 
ftorms,  are  blind  at  the  firil  eruption  ;  but  in  fome 
time  come  to  their  fight.  The  author  of  the  Embaffy 
of  D.  Garcias  de  Sylva  Figueroa  into  Perfia  tells  us, 
that  in  feveral  parts  of  that  kingdom  are  found  vafl 
numbers  of  blind  people  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and  condi- 
tions ;  by  reafon  of  a  fpecies  of  little  flies  which  prick 
the  eyes  and  lips,  and  enter  the  noftrils,  carrying  cer- 
tain blindnefs  with  them  when  they  light  on  the  eyes. 

Blindness,  in  farriery,  is  a  difeafc  incident  to 
horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  an  iron-grey  or  dapple-grey 
colour,  when  ridden  too  hard  or  backed  too  young.  It 
may  be  difcovered  by  the  walk  or  flep,  which  in  a 
blind  horfe  is  always  uncertain  and  unequal,  becaufe  he 
dares  not  fet  down  his  feet  boldly  when  led  in  one's 
hand  ;  though  if  the  fame  horfe  be  mounted  by  an  ex- 
pert horfeman,  and  the  horfe  of  himfelf  be  mettled, 
the  fear  of  the  fpur  will  make  him  go  more  freely  ;  fo 
that  his  blindnefs  can  hardly  be  perceived.  Another 
mark  whereby  a  horfe  may  be  known  to  have  loft  his 
fight  is,  that  upon  hearing  any  body  enter  the  fiiable, 
he  will  prick  up  his  ears,  and  move  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  miflrufting  every  thing,  and  being  in 
continual  alarm  by  the  leaft  noife.  Dr  Lower  firfl 
fliowed  the  caufe  of  the  ordinary  blindnefs  in  horfes, 
which  is  a  fpongy  excrefcence,  growing" in  one,  fome- 
times in  two,  or  three  places  of  the  uvea  ,  which  being 
at  length  overgrown,  covers  the  pupil  when  the  horfe 
is  brought  into  the  light,  though  in  a  dark  flable  it  di- 
lates again. 

BLINKS,  among  ancient  fportfmen,  denoted  boughs 
broken  down  from  trees,  and  thrown  in  the  way  where 
deer  are  likely  to  pafs,  to  hinder  their  running,  or  ra- 
ther to  mark  which  way  a  deer  runs,  in  order  to  guide 
the  hunter. 

BLINKING  OF  BEER,  in  Lincolnlhire,  England,  fig- 
nifics  letting  the  wort  fland  for  fome  time  in  the  vat,  till 
ithath  acquired  fome  degree  of  acidity,  in  order  to  dif- 
pofe  it  to  fine,  and  be  the  fooner  ready  for  drinking. 

BLISSOM,  among  hufbaudmcn,  corruptly  called 
blojfotn,  is  the  aft  of  a  ram  when  coupling  with  an 
ewc^ 

BLISTER^, 
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Block. 


Medicine. 


Blifter  Blister,  in  medicine,  a  thin  bladder  containing 
I  a  watery  humour,  whether  occafioned  by  burns  and 
the  like  accidents,  or  by  veficatories  applied  to  differ- 
•  See  the  cnt  parts  of  the  body  for  that  purpolc  *. — Caniha- 
Indei  fab-  rides,  or  Spani(h  flies,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  plaftcr, 
joined  to     are  chiefly  ufcd  with  this  intention.     Sec  Canthari- 

DES. 

ELITE,  in  botany.     See  Blitum. 

BLITH,  a  town  of  Nottinghamihire,  in  England, 
fcated  in  \V.  Long.  o.  55.  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

BLITUM,  Elite,  or  Strawberry  Spinach :  A  ge- 
Hus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria 
clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  meihod  ranking 
in  the  12th  order,  HoUracsx.  The  calyx  is  trifid ;  no 
petals ;  the  feed  is  one  included  in  a  berry-fhaped 
calyx. 

Species,  i.  The  capitatiira,  with  flowers  in  chif- 
tered  heads  at  the  joints  and  crown  of  the  ftalks,  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  has  been  long  pre- 
fervcd  in  the  Britilh  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  fruit.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  leaves  fonic- 
what  like  that  of  fpinach;  the  llalk  rifes  two  feet  and 
an  half  high  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  hath  flowers 
coming  out  in  fniall  heads  at  every  joint,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  little  cinder  of  the  fame:  after  the  flowers 
are  part,  the  heads  fwell  to  the  fize  of  wood  ftrawberries, 
and  when  ripe  have  the  fame  appearance,  but  are  not 
eatable:  they  are  full  of  a  purple  juice,  which  ftains 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  brulfe  them  of  a  deep  purple 
colour.  2.  The  virgatum,  with  fmall  heads  growing 
from  the  lides  of  the  flalks,  is  a  native  of  the  fouih  of 
France  and  Italy.  This  feldom  grows  more  than  a 
foot  high  :  the  leaves  are  fmallcr  than  the  firft,  but  of 
the  fame  (hape  :  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  almoft  the  length  of  tiieftalk;  they  are 
fmallcr,  and  not  fo  deeply  coloured  as  the  firfl.  3. 
The  tartaricum,  triangular,  acutely  indented  leaves,  is 
a  native  of  the  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Mr  Miller  received  the  feeds  from  Pcterlburg.  It  rifes 
to  very  near  three  feet  high ;  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  flalks,  but  arc  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firfl,  as  is  alfo  the  fruit. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants,  being  annuals,  muft  be 
propagated  by  feeds ;  and  as  they  are  very  hardy,  will 
fuccced  in  the  common  borders,  if  fown  in  March  or 
April,  covering  the  feed  about  half  an  inch  deep  with 
earth,  and  leaving  the  plants  five  or  fix  inches  afunder. 
When  they  come  up,  each  muft  be  fupported  with  a 
fmall  flick,  or  tkcy  will  be  borne  down  by  the  weigiit 
of  tiie  berries. 

BLOATING,  a  puffing  up  or  inflation  of  the  ex- 
terior habit  of  the  body,  lodged  cliiefly  in  the  adipofe 
cells.  It  is  the  fame  with  what  phyficians  call  an  ei/i- 
phyftvia. 

BLOCK  is  nfed  for  a  piece  of  marble  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  quarry,  before  it  has  allumed  any  form  from 
the  hand  of  a  workman. 

Block,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  a  large  piece  of  folid 
wood  whereon  to  fallen  work  or  to  fafliion  it;  flrength 
and  ftability  being  the  rcquilite  properties.  In  this 
fenfc,  ^cizf  i  chopping  block;  zfugar-fiiier's  bl'jck ;  a 
fmilh't  block,  on  which  his  anvil  is  faftencd  ;  an  execu- 
tioner's block,  on  which  the  criminal's  head  is  laid  to 
be  llruck  oC 
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Block,  among  cutters  in  wood,  is  a  form  made  of     Block 
pear-tree,  box,  or  other  hard  and  clofe-araincd  wood,         II 
free  from  knots,  on  whicli  they  cut  their  figures  in  re-  f '°'^'''^°"', 
lievo  with  knives,  chillcls,  &c. 

Block,  in  falconry,  denotes  the  perch  whereon 
a  bird  of  prey  is  kept.  This  is  to  be  covered  with 
clorli. 

Blocks,  in  fea-language,  are  pieces  of  wood  be- 
longing to  Ihips,  in  wliicli  the  Iliivers  of  pulleys  are 
placed,  and  wherein  the  running-ropes  go.  Of  thefc 
fome  arc  fingle,  fome  double,  and  ibme  have  three, 
four,  or  five  fliivers  in  them.  They  are  named  and 
diflinguillied  by  the  ropes  they  carry,  and  ilie  ufes  they 
ferve  for. 

IMouriiiug  Block,  an  eminence  ufually  of  ftone,  cut 
in  fleps  or  notches,  fervingas  a  help  to  mount  on  horfe- 
back.  Thefe  were  much  in  ufe  among  the  anci- 
ents, who  were  unacquainted  with  flirrups.  The 
Romans  eredled  them,  at  proper  ftations  along  all  tlicir 
great  roads. 

Block  (Daniel),  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Stettin  in  Pomerania  in  1580,  and  gave  early  proofs 
of  a  good  genius;  which  induced  his  parents  to  place 
him  as  a  difciple  with  Jacob  Scberer,  a  mafler  capable 
of  giving  him  the  belt  direftions,  to  qualify  him  for 
proceeding  fuccefsfuily  in  his  profcflion.  He  chiefly 
painted  portraits,  in  which  (according  to  Sandrart) 
he  was  very  eminent,  and  had  the  honour  io  paint  the 
portraits  of  Chriftian  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  and  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden.  The  extraor- 
dinary merit  of  this  mafter  recommended  liim  to  the 
efleeinof  the  Prince  of  Macklenburg,  who  retained  him 
in  his  fervice  for  44  years  ;  and  by  order  of  that  Prince 
he  painted  the  portraits  of  his  whole  family  at  full 
length,  as  large  as  life,  and  in  the  antique  habit;  by 
which  works  his  reputauon  was  eflablilhed  effedually. 
By  the  agreeable  manner  of  his  colouring,  and  the  ealy 
attitudes  of  his  figures,  his  paintings  became  fo  accept- 
able to  all  perfons  of  rank,  that  before  the  decline  of 
life,  he  had  acquired  a  very  large  fortune  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately he  loft  it  all,  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  hours, 
by  the  fuddcn  irruption  of  a  plundering  party,  and 
with  great  difliculty  his  own  life  was  preferved.  He 
died  in  1661. 

BLOCKADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  blocking  up 
a  place,  by  polling  troops  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
it,  to  keep  fupplies  of  men  and  provifions  from  getting 
into  it ;  and  by  thefe  means  projiofing  to  flarve  it  out, 
without  making  any  regular  attacks. 

To  raife  a  blockade,  is  to  force  the  troops  that  keep 
the  place  blocked  up  from  their  ports. 

BLOCKLAND  (Anthony  de  Montfort),  hiftory 
and  portrait  painter,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Montfort  in  1532.  He  learned  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  fchool  of  Francis  Floris,  whofe  manner  he  always 
followed  ;  and  became  an  artirt  of  great  diftindlion,  by 
endeavouring  principally  to  imitate  the  tafleof  the  Ro- 
man fchool  in  defign  and  conipofition.  His  genius  was 
bell  adapted  to  grand  compolitions,  of  which  he  de- 
figncd  many;  fome  at  Delft,  but  more  at  Utrecht. 
His  defigns  had  grandeur,  the  airs  of  his  heads  were 
noble,  and  t)ie  profiles  of  his  female  figures  approached 
near  to  the  taftc  of  Parmigiano.  Several  of  his  works 
are  in  fo  good  a  gufto,  and  particularly  a  Venus,  and 
Q,q  3  the 
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Bloczil      the  hiilory  of  Jofeph  and  his  Brethren,  that  they  feem 
II         to    have    been  painted  by  a  matter  educated  in   the 
gloemart.^  f^jjoo^  ^f  Florence.     He  died  in  1583. 

"  '  BLOCZIL,  a  fortrefs  of  Over-yflel,  in  the  United 
Provinces,  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  at  the  place  where 
it  falls  into  the  ^uider  Zee.  It  has  a  port  fiifficient  to 
contain  200  vcffels,  and  ferves  to  defend  thofe  Ihips 
that  crofs  the  fea.  It  has  fix  good  baflions,  and  fe- 
Teral  other  regular  fortifications.  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N. 
Lat.  52.  44. 

BLOEMART  (Abraham),  painter  of  landfcape, 
cattle,  hiftory,  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Gorciim  in 
1564,  according  to  Houbraken  ;  biu  according  to  San- 
drart,  whofe  authority  feems  to  claim  the  preference, 
he  was  born  in  1567,  and  lived  moftly  at  Utrecht.  In 
his  youth  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  defign  after 
the  works  of  Francis  Floris,  and  afterwards  received 
inftrndions  from  fevcral  artifts  of  no  great  repute ;  but 
the  power  of  his  own  genius  proved  his  principal  di- 
reiSor  in  the  art  of  painting.  He  formed  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  making  nature  his  model  for  many 
of  the  objects  he  painted,  particularly  his  cattle,  in 
which  he  excelled.  He  died  in  1647.  He  left  four 
fons  who  were  all  of  them  artilts;  but  the  moft  famous 
was  Corac/iuj,  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  article. 
Bloemart  (Cornelius),  the  youngeft  fon  of  A- 
.braham,  was  born  in  1602,  at  Utrechr.  The  firft 
principles  of  drawing  and  painting  he  learned  from  his 
father  ;  but  his  natural  inchnation  for  the  art  of  engra- 
ving was  fo  powerful,  that  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  purfuit  of  it.  He  firft  fludied  under  Crifpin  de 
Pafs,  an  engraver  much  more  famous  for  the  neatnefs 
than  the  good  tafte  of  his  works.  Not  faiisficd  with 
v.'hat  he  learned  from  that  artift,  he  went  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  perfedt  himfelf  from  the  works  of  the  greateJl 
matters  :  And  in  that  city  (where  the  far  greater  part 
of  his  engravings  were  made)  he  died  in  a  very  advan- 
ced age. — "  The  manner  of  engraving,  adopted  by 
this  excellent  artift,  appears  to  me  (fays  Mr  Strutt)  to 
be  not  only  quite  original,  but  the  fource  from  which 
we  may  trace  that  ftyle  in  which  the  greaieft  and  beft 
French  maftcrs  excelled ;  thofe  I  mean  who  worked 
with  the  graver  only.  He  covered  the  lights  upon  his 
diltances,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  plates  which  re- 
quired tinting,  with  great  care.  The  lights,  whether 
on  the  diftant  hills,  trees,  buildings,  or  figures,  in  the 
engravings  prior  to  his  time,  had  been  left  quite  clear, 
and  by  fo  many  white  fpots  fcattcred  in  various  parts 
of  the  fame  defign,  the  harmony  was  deltroyed,  the 
fnbjedt  confufed,  and  the  principal  figures  prevented 
from  relieving  with  any  ftriking  effeft.  By  this  judi- 
cious improvement,  Bloemart  gave  to  his  prints  a  more 
clear  and  finilhed  appearance,  than  all  the  laboured 
neatnefs  even  of  JeromWierix  had  been  able  to  produce. 
He  drew  correftly ;  but  from  his  ftyle  of  engraving, 
which  was  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  figures  arc  heavy,  and  his  heads  are 
not  always  equally  beautiful  or  expreflive.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  works,  few  indeed 
liave  excelled  him,  either  in  clearnefs  or  freedom  of 
execution.  His  great  fault,  however,  is  want  of  va- 
riety. The  naked  parts  of  his  figures,  the  draperies, 
and  the  back-ground,  are  equally  neat,  and  engraved 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner.  Hence  the  cffevft  is  flat ; 
and  the  Ikfli,  for  want  of  fuiScient  diflini-^ion,  appears- 


cold  and  filvery.  His  works  are  juftly  held  in  high 
eftimation.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  difficult  to  be  procured." 

BLOIS,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  Blaifois, 
in  Orleanois,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loire, 
partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  on  an  eminence,  in  the 
midft  of  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  countries  of  France. 
The  caftle  is  the  ornament  of  this  city.  At  the  firft 
view  it  feems  to  be  two  diftinft  buildings;  but  it  is 
joined  by  a  palFage  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Joining  to 
this,  on  the  weft-fide,  is  the  tower  of  Chateu  Reg- 
naud,  fo  called  becaufe  that  lordlhip  may  be  difcovered 
from  hence,  though  20  miles  diftant.  At  the  eaft-end 
of  this  is  another  fmall  tower,  which  is  partly  ancient 
and  partly  modern.  That  part  of  the  caftle  which 
was  built  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  room  of  that 
which  he  demolillied  in  1632,  is  a  fuperb  edifice,  but 
unnnillicd.  The  court,  before  it,  where  the  church  of 
St  Saviour  is  built,  is  very  large,  and  was  formerly 
ufed  for  tournaments.  The  moi^  remarkable  thing  in- 
this  caftle  is  a  fine  long  gallery,  adorned  with  many 
curious  and  uncommon  pieces;  it  is  in  the  midft  of 
two  gardens,  one  or  which  is  full  of  fruit-trees,  and 
the  other  of  paterres,  fountains,  cafcades,  and  mar- 
ble ftatues  brought  from  Italy.  Beyond  thcfe,  there 
is  a  large  park,  where  there  is  game  in  abundance.  On 
all  the  gates  of  the  city  there  is  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  who,  they  believe  freed  them  from  the 
plague  in  1631.  There  are  feveral  parifli-churchcs, 
chapters,  and  religious  houfes  for  both  fcxes.  The 
church  of  St  Solcnne  is  the  caihedral,  and  is  the  hand- 
fomeft  in  the  ciry.  The  front  of  the  Jcfuits  church 
is  decorated  with  three  orders  of  architecture,  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ;  but  there  is  only  the 
Doric  on  the  infide.  The  town-houfe  is  a  tolerable 
building,  and  ftands  in  a  ftreet  which  terminates  at  the 
quay,  where  there  is  a  public  walk  that  has  a  fine 
pri)fpc(5l  on  the  Loire,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
that  leads  to  the  fuburbs  of  Vienna.  There  are  a  few 
houfes  on  the  bridge,  and  a  tower  at  each  end  to  guard 
the  entrance.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  city  the  water  runs  down  the  clefts  of  a  rock  into 
a  large  aqueduft,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  refervoir 
near  the  walls,  and  from  hence  diftributcd  by  leaden 
pipes  10  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ci;y.  The  country 
about  Blois  produces  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  game  of 
every  kind,  and  the  waters  a  great  quaniiiy  of  fifli. 
The  meadows  are  fo  rich  and  fertile,  that  the  cows 
yield  excellent  milk,  good  in  confumptive  cafes,  and 
which  affords  the  beft  cream  in  the  kingdom.  About 
a  league  from  Blois,  there  are  mineral  fprings,  which 
have  the  fame  virtues  as  thofe  of  Forges.  The  trade  of 
Blois  is  chiefly  in  wine  and  brandy;  but  ihey  alfo 
make  fomc  ferges  and  ftuffs  at  this  place.  Several  kings 
have  kept  their  courts  at  Blois;  for  which  rcafon  they 
fpeak  ilie  French  language  in  perfeftion,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  accounted  witty  and  polite.  E.  Long. 
I.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  35. 

BLOMARY,  or  Bloomarv,  in  metallurgy,  the  firft 
forge  through  which  iron  paftcs,  after  it  is  melted  out 
of  the  ore. 

BLOEMEN  (Peter  Van),  a  celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp,  was  brother  to  John  Francis  Van 
Bloemen,  called  by  the  Italians  Orizonti,  and  li'ved 
for  feveral  years  at  Rome  along  with  his  brother.    As 
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Eloemen,  foon  as  be  found  him fclf  competently  fkillCtl  in  colour- 
Blond,  ina  and  penciling,  as  well  as  in  lieli^^iing,  lie  remrncd 
■"~^'  'to  his  native  city,  where,  in  the  year  1699,  he  was 
appointed  direJlor  of  ihc  acidcmy.  The  compcruion 
of  this  mafler  is  rich,  and  his  pi(Surcs  arc  generally  fill- 
ed with  a  number  of  figures.  His  lubjccts  are,  ths 
marchings  of  fqaadrons  of  cavalry,  encampments,  ar- 
tillery, bittles,  Italian  fairs,  markets,  and  fefiivals;  in 
which  he  (bowed  great  corrcJlncfs  in  his  dcfign  and  in 
Lis  drawing  ;  and  an  elegance  in  thcmannerofdrefling 
his  figures;  whom  he  frequently  rcprcfented  in  orien- 
tal habirs.  He  del'igned  horfcs  in  an  admirable  flyle  ; 
and  in  his  battles  gave  them  abundance  of  fpirit,  grace- 
ful attitudes,  and  an  cxprefllon  that  was  full  of  life  and 
nature.  His  landfcapes  arc  enriched  with  elegant  ar- 
chiteft'ire,  with  baflb-rclievos,  and  mutilated  ftatues, 
in  a  noble  tafte  ;  and  rendered  llill  more  plcaiing  by  a 
good  tone  of  colour,  by  animals  of  difttrent  kinds,  and 
excellent  figures. — His  beft  works  are  admired  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  afford  large  prices  :  but  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  fome  of  his  piftures  feem  rather  to  be 
too  much  laljoured  or  ftifT,  and  (according  to  the  artiih 
phrafe)  fmell  of  the  palette  ;  and  thofe  are  proportion- 
ably  lefs  cflimablc. 

Bloemen  (John  Francis  Van).  Vid.  Orizonti. 

Bloemen  (Norbert  Van),  brotherof  the  preceding, 
was  a  painter  of  portraits  and  converfations;  biu  in  me- 
rit was  very  inferior  to  his  brothers,  although  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  employment. 

BLOND  (Chriftopher  le),  painter  of  portraits  in 
miniature  and  all  kinds  of  fubjeds  on  paper,  was  born 
in  1670.  \'ery  few  circumftanccs  relative  to  hiscdu- 
cation  or  life  are  mentioned  by  any  writers  till  he  wis 
known  at  Rome  in  the  year  1 716,  being  at  that  time 
painter  to  the  Count  Martinetz,  ambafTador  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  By  the  felicitation  of  Ovcrbeke  he 
was  induced  to  go  to  Amflcrdam,  and  in  that  city 
was  employed  to  paint  fraall  portraits  for  bracelets, 
rings,  and  fnuff-boxes  ;  of  which,  although  they  were 
painted  in  water-colours,  yet  the  colouring  was  as 
lively  and  natural  as  if  they  had  been  painted  in  oil. 
However,  as  he  found  his  light  much  impaired  by  the 
minutenefs  of  his  work,  he  difcontinucd  water-colour 
painting,  and  attempted  the  ufe  of  oil  with  a  reafon- 
able  degree  of  faccefs.  After  he  had  refided  for  fome 
years  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  went  to  England,  and 
fet  up  a  new  method  of  printing  mezzotinto  plates  in 
colours  fo  as  to  imitate  the  piftures  of  which  they  were 
copies.  In  this  mannerhe  executed  in  England  feveral 
large  plates,  from  piftures  of  the  greatell  mafters, 
and  diipofcd  of  the  prints  by  lottery.  But  thofe  who 
obtained  the  prizes  (Mr  Strutt  fays)  appear  not  to 
have  held  them  in  any  very  great  eftimation.  "  The 
prints  (he  adds)  certainly  poiTefs  fome  merit,  cxclufive 
of  their  novelty  ;  but,  in  general,  the  colours  arc  flat 
and  dirty  ;  the  effcd  is  neither  ftriking  nor  judicioufly 
managed;  and  the  drawing  is  frequently  very  incor- 
rect, cfpecially  in  the  cxiremities  of  his  figures."  Mr 
Pilkington  fpcaks  of  them  with  greater  approbation. 
"  The  artift  (he  fays)  imitated  his  models  with  fo 
mnch  (kill,  fi'-ch  cxaci  refe mblance,  fuch  corredlnefs  of 
outline,  fuch  fimilarity  of  colour  and  cxprefllon,  that 
at  firft  they  amazed  every  beholder  who  viewed  them 
at  a  proper  diftance  ;  and  many  of  thofe  prints  are  ftill 
exUDt,  wliicli  arc  much  cftecacd  by  pcrfons  of  good 


talle."     And  Mr  ^\'■alpolc  obfcrves,  that  fntre  heads.      Blond 
coloured  progreluvely,  according  to  their  itveral  gra-  II 

dations,  bear  witncfs  to  the  fuccefs  and  beauty  of  liis  .  *^  ,, 
invention.  He  had  another  mcri^  10  the  public,  witli 
which  few  inventors  begin  ;  for  lie  comnuinicated  his 
fccrct  in  a  thin  quarto,  iniiiletl  Colori'.to,  or  "  The  har- 
mony of  colouring  in  painting  reduced  to  mechanical 
practice,  under  cafy  precepts  and  iivfallible  rules."  His 
method  was  performed  by  feveral  mezzotinto  plates  for 
one  piece,  each  exprcfling  different  fhades  and  parts 
of  the  piece  in  different  colours.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, it  is  faid,  the  originial  inventor  of  that  manner 
of  managing  colours,  but  took  it  from  Laflman  and 
others,  who,  with  much  greater  regularity  of  morals, 
equal  capacities,  and  more  difcreet  conduift,  liad  before 
undertaken  it  without  fuccefs.  Let  Blond,  whofe  head 
was  continually  full  of  fchemes,  next  fet  on  foot  a  pro- 
jecft  for  copying  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  in  tapeltry, 
and  made  drawings  from  the  piftures  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Houfes  were  built  and  looms  erefted  at  the  Mul- 
berry Ground  at  Chelfea ;  but  the  cxptnces  being  too 
great,  or  contributions  not  equal  to  the  firft  cxpeda- 
lions,  the  fcheme  was  fuddenly  defeated,  and  Le  Blond 
difappeared,  to  the  no  fmall  dilTatisfaflion  of  thofe  who 
were  engaged  with  him.  From  hence  he  went  to  Pa- 
ris, where,  Bafan  informs  us,  he  wasiii  the  year  1737; 
and  in  that  city  he  died,  1 740,  in  an  hofpital.  Le  Blond 
was  alfo  author  of  a  treatife,  in  French,  on  ideal  beau- 
ty. It  was  publiflied  in  1 732,  and  has  fince  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifli. 

CLONDEL  (David),  a  protcflant  minifler,  diftin- 
guiflied  byhislkill  in  ecclcliaitical  and  civil  hiAory,  was 
born  at  Chalons  fur  Marne,  and  was  admitted  minifler 
at  a  fynod  of  the  ifle  of  France,  in  161 4.  He  wrote, 
1.  A  defence  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France.  2. 
A  work  again  ft  the  decretal  epiflles.  3.  De  Epifcopis 
et  Prsjbyierh  ;  and  other  pieces.  Bayle  informs  us 
that  he  had  a  very  fmgular  way  of  fludying  ;  he  lay 
on  the  ground,  and  had  round  about  him  the  books 
which  he  wanted  for  the  work  he  was  about.  He  died 
in  1655,  aged  64. 

Blondei.  (Francis),  rcgius  profclTorofraathematics 
and  architednre,  was  employed  in  feveral  negotiations, 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  marflial  de  camp  and  coun- 
fcllor  of  ftate,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  chofen  to 
teach  the  dauphin  the  mathematics  ;  he  was  alfo  made 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  di- 
redor  of  the  Academy  of  Architedture.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1688,  aged  68.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes  on  the 
architedure  of  Savot.  2.  A  courfe  of  architedure  and 
mathematics.  3.  The  art  of  throwing  bombs.  4.  Anew 
manner  of  fortifying  places.  5.  A  comparifon  between 
Pindar  and  Horace  ;  and  other  works. 

BLONDUS  (Flavius),  an  hittorian  born  at  Forli, 
in  Italy,  in  1388,  was  fecrctary  to  Eugenius  IV.  and 
other  popes.  He  compofed  agreat  many  books;  and, 
among  others,  a  hillory  from  the  year  400  to  1440. 
He  died  in  1465. 

BLONIEZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of 
Warfovia.  E.  Lon.  20.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BLOOD,  a  red  liquor  circulating  through  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  human  body  and  the  bodies  ot  the  larger  ani- 
mals, which  appears  immediately  and  effcmially  ncccf- 
fary  to  the  prefcrvation  of  life. 

Though  there  is  no  living  creature  as  yet  known 
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whofe  life  doth  not  immediately  depend  upon  the  cir- 
culation of  fome  kind  of  fluid  through  its  veffels,  yet 
unlefs  ftich  fluid  is  of  a  red  colour,  it  does  not  obtain 
the  name  oi blood;  and  therefore  fuch creatures  as  have 
a  colourlefs  or  milky  liquor  circulating  through  their 
veffels,  are  called  exfajigiitous  animals. 

The  blood  has  a  very  different  degree  of  thicknefs  or 
vifcidity  in  different  animals,  and  even  in  the  fame  ani- 
mal at  different  times.  Though  it  is  in  all  cafes  en- 
dowed with  a  confiderable  degree  of  tenacity,  yet  in 
flrong  animals  that  tenaciry  is  remarkably  greater  than 
in  weak  ones  ;  and  hence  the  blood  of  bulls  was  made 
ufe  of  by  the  ancients  as  a  poilbn,  its  extreme  vifcidity 
rendering  it  totally  indigeftible  by  the  powers  of  the 
human  ftomach.  It  is  well  known  alfo  \>j  phyficians, 
that  there  are  fome  flates  of  the  human  body  in  which 
the  blood  becomes  valtly  tenacious,  fo  as  in  a  great 
raeafure  to  refufe  any  intimate  connexion  with  water  ; 
and  others,  in  which  its  oralis  is  almoft  totally  dilFolved, 
fo  as  to  appear,  when  drawn  oat  of  the  body,  like  a 
fluid  and  half  putrid  raafs.     See  Medicine-Z/zo'^.v. 

The  common  appearance  of  the  blood  when  drawn 
from  a  vein  in  the  human  body  is  well  known.  It  firfl 
feems  an  homogeneous  red  liquor  ;  then  it  confolidates 
into  one  unform  mafs  ;  in  a  little  time,  a  yellowifti  wa- 
tery liquor  begins  to  feparate  from  it,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  in  quantity  according  to  the  flate  in  which  the 
blood  happens  to  be  ;  the  red  mafs,  in  the  mean  time, 
contradts  greatly  in  its  dimenfions,  and  increafes  in  fo- 
lidity.  But  this  increafe  of  folidity  is  likewife  pro- 
portional to  the  ftate  of  the  blood  at  the  time  :  in  flrong 
people,  if  attacked  with  a  violent  inflammatory  difeafe, 
the  folid  part  is  exceedingly  tough,  infomucli  that  Dr 
Huxham  fays  he  has  fome[imes  found  it  almoft  like  a 
piece  of  flefli  irfelf ;  whereas,  in  other  difeafes,  thefolid 
part  is  very  foft  and  tender,  breaking  in  pieces  with 
the  flightefl  touch.  The  fpontaneous  fcparationof  the 
blood  into  craffamentum,  ferum,  and  coaguJable  lymph, 
hath  been  already  taken  notice  of  under  An-^tomy, 
n°  126. 

The  attention  of  phyfiologifls  hath  been  very  much 
engaged  by  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  compofition 
of  the  blood,  and  accordingly  it  hath  been  examined 
in  all  poflible  ways.  By  a  chemical  analyfis,  it  difco- 
yers  the  fame  principles  with  other  animal  fubflances  ; 
giving  over  in  diflillatiou  a  great  quantity  of  phlegm, 
a  volatile  fpirit,  with  much  fetid  oil ;  after  which, 
there  remains  a  charred  matter,  that,  burnt  in  an  open 
Are,  leaves  a  white  earth  fimilar  to  calcined  hartfhorn. 
Some  eminent  cheniifts,  Mr  Homberg particularly  have 
afferted  that  blood  contains  an  acid  as  well  as  an  alkali, 
but  that  the  former  does  not  arife  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  diftillation  :  biu  what  is  very  Angular,  and  in- 
deed mufl  throw  no  fmall  fufpicion  on  the  whole  account, 
is,  that  the  acid  and  alkali,  notwithftanding  their  great 
tendency  on  all  other  occafions  to  unite  with  each  other, 
do  here  remain  feparate,  fo  that  the  liquor  may  beeven 
rediltilled  without  their  foruiing  any  neutral  compound. 
An  experiment  in  confirmation  of  this  is  recorded  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  1712.  Six  pounds 
of  human  blood  diltilled  to  drynefs  with  a  gentle  heat, 
'  were  reduced  to  a  pound  and  an  half :  after  which,  the 
mafs  was  urged  with  a  graduated  fire,  till  the  retort  at 
lafl:  became  red  hot.  The  produce  was  17  ounces  of 
liquor  ;  12  of  v.'hich  were  a  red  and  very  empyreuma- 
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tic  volatile  fpirit,  the  other  five  were  oil.    The  caput     Blood, 

mortuum  was  a  light  coal  weighing  four  ounces  and  a  ' '^—' 

half.  On  reftifying  the  volatile  fpirit  in  a  fmall  retort, 
about  an  ounce  of  red  fetid  liquor  remained,  M-hicli 
had  a  very  acid  An  ell,  and  turned  the  juice  of  turnfole 
red.  Mr  Homberg  now  imagined,  that  the  acid  con- 
tained in  the  blood  of  animals  could  not  difengage  it- 
felf  perfedly  by  thefe  diflillations  without  addition. 
He  therefore  determined  to  diflil  human  blood  with 
an  admixture  of  fome  other  fubftance  ;  but  as  earths 
contain  a  fait,  which  might  render  the  operation  un- 
certain, he  determined  to  ufe  only  the  caput  mortuum 
of  a  former  diftillation  of  the  fame  fubftance.  For 
this  purpofe,  four  pounds  of  the  coagulum  of  human 
blood  being  well  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  this 
refiduum,  and  the  whole  dried  in  the  fun,  it  was  put 
into  a  retort,  and  diftilled  with  a  fire  raifed,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  tothe  utmoft  violence.  The 
oil  being  fcparated  from  the  volatile  fpirit,  the  latter 
was  rectified  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  there 
came  over  four  pounds  of  a  red  acid  liquor,  that  turned 
the  tinfture  of  turnfole  very  red.  All  the  diftillations 
of  the  aqueous  liquors  already  mentioned,  obtain- 
ed by  fimilar  proceffes,  being  mixed  together,  and  fe- 
parated  from  their  yet  remaining  oil,  by  careful  dilu- 
tion with  water  and  filtration,  they  were  at  length  di- 
ftilled together  ;  the  liquor  that  came  over  was  clear 
as  water,  and  its  firft  quantities  contained  a  great  deal 
of  volatile  fait,  but  the  laft  two  ounces  were  found  to 
be  as  four  as  diftilled  vinegar. — The  fame  produfts 
were  obtained  from  the  blood  of  carnivorous  animals, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  animals  feeding  folely  upon  ve- 
getables, g 

In  Dr  Lewis's  notes  on  Newman's  Chemiftry  we  Dr  Lewis's 
have  the  following  account  of  the  blood,  and  the  parts  account  of 
into  which  it  maybe  refolved.  "  Recent  blood  is  e- '1^^ '''•""'• 
qually  fluid,  and  in  tafte  fomewhat  faline.  Viewed  by 
a  microfcope,  it  appears  compofed  of  numerous  red 
globules  fwimming  in  a  tranfparent  fluid.  On  ftanding 
for  a  little  time,  it  feparates  into  a  thick  craffamentum 
and  fluid  ferum.  By  agitation,  it  continues  fluid  :  A 
confiftent  polypous  matter  adheres  tothe  ftirrer,  which, 
by  repeated  ablution  with  water,  becomes  white. — 
Received  from  the  vein  in  warm  water,  it  depofits  a 
quantity  of  tranfparent  filamentous  matter,  the  red  por- 
tion continuing  diffolved  in  the  water.  On  evaporating 
the  fluid,  a  red  powdery  fubftance  is  left. — It  congeals 
by  froft,  and  becomes  fluid  again  by  warmth  ;  after 
liquefaftion,  it  quickly  putrefies. — Fluid  and  florid 
blood  expofcd  to  a  temperate  air,  putrefies  fooner  thaa 
fuch  as  is  more  denfe.  Infpiffated  to  drynefs,  it  leaves 
a  dark-coloured  mafs,  amounting,  at  a  medium,  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  blood,  of  a  bitter  fa- 
line  tafte,  eafily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bluifli 
flame.  The  exficcated  blood  is  not  foluble  in  acid  or 
alkaline  liquors  ;  but  gives  fome  tindfure  to  water  and 
to  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is  more  powerfully  afted  upon  by 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre.  Recent  blood  is  coagidated 
by  the  mineral  acids,  and  by  moft  of  the  combinations 
of  them  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies.  With  vege- 
table acids,  and  with  foluiions  of  neutral  falts,  it  raiu- 
gles  equably  without  coagulation.  Alkalis,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  render  it  more  fluid,  and  preferve  it  from 
coagulating. 

"  Tlie  ferum  of  blood  is  more  faline  than  the  craf- 
famentum, 
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Blood.  fameHrani,  and  does  not  fpccdily  putrefy.  It  freezes 
*  >/  '  fotnewhat  more  dilficultly  than  pure  water;  and  its  a- 
qucoos  part  evaporates,  by  a  gentle  warmth,  fomcwhat 
more  readily,  leaving  about  onc-twclfth  of  ilic  u  eight 
of  the  fenim  of  a  fjlid  yellowilh  pellucid  matter.  Ex- 
pofcd  to  heat,  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  it  coagulates  into  a  folid  mafs,  without  any  con- 
fidcrable  evaporation.  Both  this  coaguluni  and  the 
infpiflated  ferum  are  readily  inrtammable  in  the  fire, 
not  diffbluble  in  water,  or  in  fpirit  of  wine,  ia  acid  or 

9  in  alkaline  liquors." 

Texture  of  But  the  texture  of  the  blood  difccverible  by  a  mi- 
the  blood,  crofcopc,  hath  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned 
according  much  more  than  the  chemical  analylis  ever  did,  Lcw- 
Iw^kr*^""  ^"''occk  was  the  firft  who  difcovcred,  or  fancied  lie 
difcovcred,  that  the  blood,  as  it  exifts  in  the  body  of  an 
animal,  confifts  of  a  quantity  of  red  globular  particles 
fwimming  in  a  large  quantity  of  tranfparent  liquor. 
Each  of  tliefe  globules,  he  imagined,  wascompofed  of 
fix  fmaller  ones  packed  together.  While  the  lix  con- 
tinued to  adhere,  their  colour  was  red  ;  but  when  fe- 
parated,  they  became  yellow,  and  thus  formed  what 
is  called  the  prum.  He  even  pretended  to  hr.ve  dif- 
covered  that  each  of  the  fcrous  globules  confirted  of 
fix  fmaller  ones,  and  that  thefe  when  broken  down 
conflituted  forae  more  fubtile  and  penetrating  liquor  than 
the  ferum,  &c.  This  %vas  for  a  long  time  received  al- 
moft  univerfally  as  an  undoubted  fact;  and  many  the- 
ories were  built  upon  it,  and  elaborate  calculations 
made,  of  which  (we  hope)   no  account  needs  now  be 

10  given,  as  the  fallliy  of  thefe  pretended  difcuverics  is 
According  generally  allowed.  Father  de  Torre,  with  microfcopes 
to  Father  which  he  pretended  were  capable  of  magnifying  to  an 
d*  Torre,    incredible  degree,  found  that  the  red  particles  of  the 

blood  were  of  an  annular  figure,  with  a  perforation 
in  the  middle;  and  that  the  ring  itfelf  was  formed  of 
fevcral  joints.  Some  of  thefe  extraordinary  magni- 
fiers, however,  being  fent  over  to  England,  thofe  who 
were  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  to  make  trial  of 
them  found  them  totally  ufelefs,  fo  that  the  credit  of 

11  Father  dc  Torre's  difcovcries  mull  have  refled  princi- 
According  pally  on  his  own  evidence.     The  fallity  of  his  hypo- 
to  Mr         thcds,  as  well  as  that  of  Lewenhoeck,  was  dctedcd 
Kkvioa.     by  the  late  Mr  Hcwfon,  whofe  microfcopical  experi- 
ments on  the  blood  being  the  laicftthat  have  appeared, 
we  (hall  tranfcribc  the  following  particular  account  of 
them  given  by  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Haygarth  phy- 

fician  in  Chefter. "  The  red  particles  of  the  blood, 

improperly  called  _^/o^tt/?/ arc  flat  in  all  animals,  and 
of  very  diSercnt  fizes  in  different  animals.  In  man 
iriey  are  fmall,  as  flat  as  a  (hilling,  and  appear  to  have 
a  dark  fpot  in  the  middle.  In  order  to  fee  them  dif- 
linftly,  I  dilute  the  blood  with  frefli  ferum.  My  prc- 
decelfors  not  having  thought  of  this,  could  not  fee 
ihem  diftinctly.  And  Lewenhoeck  in  particular,  ima- 
gining a  round  figure  fittefl  for  motion,  concluded  they 
mult  be  round  in  the  human  body ;  though  he  and 
others  allowed  that  in  frogs,  &c.  where  they  viewed 
ihcra  diftiiKlly  from  the  blood  being  thinner,  they  were 
flat.  Now  I  prove  that  they  arc  fiat  in  all  animals. 
In  the  human  blood,  where  thefe  panicles  arc  fmall, 
it  is  diiEcalt  to  determine  what  that  black  fpot  is  which 
appears  in  the  centre  of  each.  Some  have  concluded 
that  it  was  a  perforation  :  but  in  a  frog,  where  it  is 
fix  limes  as  large  as  ia  a  man^  it  is  cafy  to  Ihow  that  it 


is  not  a  perforation,   but  on  the  contrary  is  a   little     jSlood. 

folid,  which  is  contained  in  the  middle  of  a  vificle.  ' " — 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  calling  this  part  of  the  blood 
red  globules,  I  Ihould  call  it  red  vefcles  ;  for  each  par- 
ticle is  a  fiat  veficle,  with  a  little  folid  fpherc  in  its 
centre. 

"  I  find  that  the  blood  of  all  animals  contains  vefi- 
cles  of  this  fort.  In  human  blood  there  are  millions 
of  them  ;  and  they  give  it  the  red  colour.  But  in  in- 
fers they  are  white,  and  lefs  numerous  in  proportion 
than  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  they  are  fiat  in  all 
animals,  I  fufpcft  that  IJiape  is  a  circnmftance  of  im- 
portance, but  can  be  altered  by  a  mixture  with  diffe- 
rent fluids.  And  I  find  that  it  is  by  a  determinate 
quantity  of  neutral  fait  contained  in  the  ferum,  that 
this  fluid  is  adapted  lo  preferving  thefe  vcficles  in  their 
flat  fliape  :  for,  if  they  be  mixed  with  water,  ihey  be- 
come round,  and  dilloive  perfeftly  ;  but  add  a  little  of 
any  neutral  fait  to  the  water,  and  they  remain  in  it, 
without  any  alteration  in  their  ihapc,  and  without  dif- 
folving. 

"  is'ow,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  blood  of  all 
animals  is  filled  with  thefe  particles,  we  mufl  believe 
that  they  ferve  fome  very  important  purpofe  in  the  ani- 
mal ccconomy  ;  and  fince  they  are  fo  complicated  in 
their  ftruflure,  it  is  improbable  they  lliould  be  made 
by  mechanical  agitation  in  the  lungs  or  blood-velfcls^ 
as  has  been  fufpccled,  but  probably  have  fonie  organs 
fet  apart  for  their  formation.  This  I  (hall  endeavour  \ 
to  prove,  when  I  have  explained  their  ftrudure  a  little 
more  particularly,  and  mentioned  the  manntr  in  which 
I  exhibit  it.  I  take  the  blood  of  a  toad  or  frog,  in 
which  they  are  very  large  ;  I  mix  it  with  ihe  ferum  of 
human  blood  to  dilute  it  ;  I  find  them  appear  all  flat; 
fo  they  do  in  the  blood-veiftls  of  this  animal,  as  I  have 
dillindly  feen  in  the  wtb  between  its  toes,  whilll  the 
animal  was  alive  and  fixed  in  the  microfcope.  Their 
appearance  in  thefe  animals  is  not  unlike  dices  of  cu- 
cumber. I  next  mix  a  little  of  the  blood  with  water,, 
which  immediately  makes  them  all  round,  and  then  be- 
gins to  dilfolve  them  whilfl  tiiey  are  round.  I  incline 
the  flage  of  the  microfcope,  fo  as  to  make  them  roll 
down  it  ;  and  then  I  can  diilindly  fee  (he  folid  in  the 
middle  fall  from  fide  to  lide  like  a  pea  in  a  bladder. 
A  neutral  fait  added  to  them  at  this  time  brings  them 
back  to  their  flat  (hapc  :  but  if  the  fait  be  not  added, 
the  water  gradually  dilfolvesaway  the  veficle  ;  and  then 
the  little  fphere  is  left  naked.  Such  is  the  compofi- 
tion  of  thefe  particles.  I  have  exhibited  thefe  expe- 
riments to  a  confidcrable  number  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  all  agree  in  their  being  faiisfaftory. 

"  The  microfcope  I  ufc  is  a  fingle  lens,  and  ilure- 
fore  as  little  likely  to  deceive  us  as  a  pair  of  fpcflacles, 
which,  as  is  allowed  by  all  who  ufe  them,  do  not  dif- 
figure  obje«5ts,  but  only  reprefcnt  them  larger. 

"  From  farther  experiments,  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  ufc  of  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  gl.inds  is  to  make 
the  middle  folid  pieces  :  and  I  can  prove  it  in  as  faiis- 
fadory  a  manner  as  you  can  do  the  ufe  of  any  vifcus  in 
the  human  body  ;  that  is,  by  opening  thefe  glands,  and 
examining  the  fluid  contained  in  their  cells,  which  I 
find  to  be  full  of  thefe  little  folids.  I  moreover  find, 
that  the  lymphatic  vcflcis  take  tbem  up  from  thofe 
glands,  and  convey  them  into  the  blood-velfcls  which 
carry  them  to  the  fplccn^  iu  whole  cells  they  have  the 
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Elooa.     veficles  laid  over  them;  fo  that  the  thymus  and  lym- 

' '  phatic  glands  make  the  central  particles,  and  the  fpleen 

makes  the  veficles  that  furround  them.  That  this  is 
the  ufe  of  the  fpleeii  appears  from  examiniag  the  lymph 
which  is  returned  from  its  lymphatic  velTels;  for  that 
lymph,  contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in  prirer^arts  of 
the  body,  is  extremely  red. 

"  But  befidcs  having  chefe  glands  fet  Sfipart  for  mak- 
ing the  red  veficles  of  the  blood,  I  find  that  they  are 
alfo  made  in  the  lymphatic  vcflels  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  whofe  coats  have  blood-veifels  properly  con- 
flnidted  for  this  fccretion.  So  that  the  thymus  and 
lymphatic  glands  are  no  more  than  appendages  of  the 
lymphatic  fyftem,  for  making  the  middle  particles; 
and  the  fpleen  an  appendage  to  the  lymphatic  velTels^ 
for  making  the  veficles  which  contain  thefe  middle 
particles. 

"  I  conjefture  that  it  is  the  coagulable  lymph  which 
is  converted  into  this  red  part  of  the  blood,  from  a  cu- 
rious fadl  that  has  long  been  known  ;  namely,  that  the 
blood  in  the  fplenic  vein  does  not  coagulate  when  ex- 
psfed  to  the  air,  as  the  blood  of  other  veins  does;  fo 
that  it  feems  to  be  robbed  of  its  coagulable  lymph  in 
palfing  through  the  fpleen. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  fpleen  can  be  cut 
out  of  an  animal,  and  the  animal  do  well  without  it. 
I  made  the  experiment  on  a  dog,  and  kept  liim  a  year 
and  a  half  without  obferving  his  health  to  be  in  the 
leaft  impaired.  From  this  fome  have  concluded  the 
fpleen  to  be  an  ufelcfs  weight ;  which  is  abfurd,  when 
we  confidcr  that  all  animals  with  red  blood  have  it. 
Therefore  it  is  more  confiftent  with  what  we  know 
of  the  animal  oeconomy,  to  coHcludc,  that  fince  an 
animal  can  do  well  without  it,  there  is  probably  fome 
part  of  the  body  that  can  fupply  its  place. 

"  Infedts  have  veficles  conftrufted  in  a  fimilar  way 
to  ours,  but  differing  in  colour.  But  infefts  have  neither 
fpleen,   thymus,  nor  lymphatic  glands  ;  and  therefore 
in  them  probably  thefe  veficles  are  entirely  fabricated 
in  the  lymphatic  veffels.     But  to  us,  and  other  of  the 
more  perfect   animals,  befides  the  lymphatic  veffels, 
nature  has  given  thofe  glands,  that  a  proper  quantity 
ofthofe  important  veficles  might  be  better  fecurcd  to 
us  ;  jufi:  as  Ihe  has  given  us  two  cars,  the  better  to  fc- 
cure  us  hearing  through  life,  though  we  can  hear  per- 
il      fedtly  well  with  one." 
Objeftiou        This  letter,  we  apprehend,  contains  the  flrength  of 
tohishy-    Mr  Hewfon's  evidence  for  his  hypothefis ;  on  which 
pothefis.      we  fliall  only  remark,  that  if  the  red  globules  are  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  abovementioned,  and  the  lym- 
phatic  veffels  are  excretories  of  thole  glands  where 
the  red  particles  are  formed  ;  then  if  there  is  any  vcf- 
fel  where  all  thofe  excretories  unite,  as  mentioned  A- 
NATOMY,  n°   106,  in  that  veffcl  the  lymph  ought  to 
appear  very  red,  on  account  of  the  accumulated  quan- 
tity of    red   globules    brought   thither  from  all  parts 
of  the  body.     But  no    fuch    rednefs    feems   ever  to 
have  been  taken  notice  of   by    any    anatomift:    this 
therefore  muft  be  an  objcftion  to  Mr  Hewfon's  hypo- 
thefis; and  fuch  an  one,  perhaps,  as  will  not  be  tafily 
13         removed. 
Opinion  of      Many  other  hypoihefts  have  been  invented  conccrn- 
rWUfon.  jjjg  the  formation  of  the  red  blood,  and  various  opi- 
.    ■  nions delivered  concerning  its  red  colour.     In  a  le^ure 
delivered  at  Newcaftlc  in  1773,  by  Dr  Wilfon  of  that 
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place,  he  afferts  <'  that  it  is  felf-evidently  the  office  of  -  biooj. 
the  veins  to  elaborate   the'  fluids  into  ihat  form  and  ^— v-Ij 
compofition  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  red  blood." 
The  fclf-evidence  here,  however,  is  by  no  means  appa- 
rent tons;  nor  doth  he  at  all  point  it  out  in  an  intcl-        ,. 
ligible  manner. — Dr  Cullen,  in  his  phifiological   partOfDrCul. 
of  The  Inifitutions  of  Medicine,  acknowledges,   that  len. 
^e  know  but  little  of  the  formation  of  any  of  the  ani- 
mal fluids;  and  concerning  the  microfcopical  obferva- 
tions,  &c.  on  the  blood,  gives  his  opinion  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  §  ccliv.  "  The  red  globules  have  beencon- 
fidered  as  an  oily  matter,  and  from  thence  their  diftin(51: 
and  globular  appearance  has  been  accounted  for:  but 
there  is  no  diredt  proof  of  their  oily  nature  ;  and  their 
ready  union  with,  and  diffufibility  in,  water,  renders 
it    very   improbable.     As  being  microfcopical  objeds 
only,  they  have  been  reprefented  by  different  perfons 
very  differently.     Some  have  thought  them  fpherical 
bodies,  but  divifible  into  fix  parts,  eachof  which  in  their 
feparate  ffate  were  alfo  fpherical ;  but  other  perfons 
have  not  obferved  them  to  be  thits  divifible.  To  many 
obfervers  they  have   appeared  as  perfectly  fpherical  ; 
while,  others  judge  them  to  be  oblate    fpheroids,    or 
lenticular.     To  Tome   they  have  appeared  as  annular, 
and  to  others  as  containing  a  hollow  veficle.     All  this, 
with  feveral  other  circumftances  relating  to  them,  very 
varioufly  reprefented,  fhow  fome  uncertainty  in  micro- 
fcopical obfervaiions;  and  it  leaves  me,  who  am  not 
converfant  in  fuch  obfervations,  altogether  uncertain 
with  refpeft   to  the  precife  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
blood.     The  chemical  hifiory  of  it  is  equally  precari- 
ous; and  therefore  what  has  been  hitherto  faid  of  the 
produiStion  and  changes  happening  to  thefe  red  glo-       j. 
bules,  we  choofc  to  leave  untouched. — We  fuppofe  that  Heac- 
the  red  globules,  when  viewed  fingly,  have  very  little  countifor 
colour;  and  that  it   is  only  when  a  ceriaia  number  the  colour 
of  them  are  laid  one  upon  another,  that  the  colour  ap-"^''"'''''"' 
pears  of  a  bright   red:  but   this  alfo  hath  its  limits  ;  fo^™"','*", 
that  when  the  number  of  globules  laid  on  one  another    j  „«: 

•  'lilt  11  /•!  rcu  pam* 

is  conliderable,  the  colour  becomes  of  a  darker  red.descon- 
Upon  this  fuppofition,  the  colour  of  the  mafs  of  blood  tained in.it. 
will  be  brighter  or  darker  as  the  colouring  part  is  more 
or  lefs  diffufed  among  the  other  parts  of  the  mafs; 
and  we  think  this  appears  to  be  truly  the  cafe 
from  every  circumflance  that  attends  the  changes 
which  have  been  at  any  time  obferved  in  the  colour 
of  the  blood."  ,j 

Concerning  the  uncertainty  of  microfcopical,  as  well  Colour  of 
as  chemical  experiments,  we  fhall  not  difpute  ;  though  theblo«d 
the  conclufions  againfl  them  feems  carried  100  far.  But  accounted 
with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  blood,  we  apprehend  ^^ '^^°!" 
it  hath  been  known,  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  lince  the  'f^jij'jir, 
difcovcry  of  the  circulation,  that  the  florid  or  dark  co- 
lour depends  on  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  air,  and  not 
upon  any   number  of  globules. — Thus  the  blood  re- 
turning from  the  veins  is  of  a  dark  colour.  Though  di- 
luted with  the  frelh  chyle  from  the  fubclavian  vein,  it 
continues  of  the  fame  dark  colour  till  it  paffes  thro'  the 
lungs,  upon  which  it  inftamly  affumes  a  very  florid 
red  ;   but  it  can  never  be  proved  that  the  globules  in 
the  pulmonary  vein  are  at  all  lefs  numerous  than  in  the 
pulmonary  anery.-^That  this  change  of  colour  may  be 
efFcfted  by  the  air  through  membranes  much  thicker 
than  we  can  fuppofe  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  to  be,  hath 
been  demonflrated  by  Dr  PriefUey's  experiments  men- 
tioned 
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Elood.     tio:;tK3  anicT  fh:  article  DzPh-Locurtc.rrED  A:r  ,-  but 
* — ^^— '  whether  the  change  is  occafioncd  by  the  mere  fepara- 
lion  of  phlogifton  from  the  blood,  or  by  tlie  abforpiion 
of  feme  other  principle  in  its  (lead,  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, tliojgli  the  latter  is  indeed  acki;o\vlcd;^cd  by 
Dr  Pricftlcy  himfelf  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion. 
He  even  fiippoles   the  rednefs  to  be  o'.vin;^  to  a  por- 
tion of  dephlogirticared  air  abforbcd  in  the  lungs  ;  but 
under  the    above  article  it  is    fl:own  that   this   fluid 
canuoc   be  abforbed  by  any  liquid  without  deccnipo- 
fition.      It  miiii    therefore    be    the    elaftic    principle 
of  this  air  which  is  abforbed,  while  the  oiher  combined 
with  part  of  the  phloi^ifton  emitted  by   the  blood   is 
17        converted   into  fixed  air, 
CCaof  the      This  leads  us  to  confiJer  the  ufes  to  which  the  blood 
blood  in  a-  is  fjbfcrvicnt  in  the  animal  ceconoray,  and  the  changes 
■"**'*'        that  happen  to  it  in  refpiration.     The  ufes  of  this  fluid 
,8        arc  fo  various,  and  of  fiich  an  important  nature,  that 
The  vital     fomc  have  not   fcrupled  to  aiErm  the  blood  to  be  a(5lu- 
priaciple     ally  poffcfred  of  a  living  principle,  and   that  the  life  of 
thought  bjr  jhg  whole  body  is  derived  from  it.     This  opinion  was 
cT'inth"'"  ^'^  broached  by  the  celebrated  Harvey,  the  difcovcrcr 
Wixki"     '    of  ihc  circulation  :  bit  in  this  he  was  never  much  fol- 
lowed ;    and  the  hypothefis  itfcif,   indeed,  has  been 
pretty  much  hid  afide  and  negledted,   till  of  late  that 
19        it  was  revived  by  Mr  J.   Hunter,  profeflbr  of  anatomy 
Mr  Hun-   in  London.     This  gentleman  fupports  his  opinion  by 
tcr'i  irg:u-  the  following  arguments;    i.  The  blood  unites  living 
menu  iQ     parts,  in  fomc  circumftances,  as  certainly  as  the  yet  re- 
Uvoar  oi     ^^^^  juices  of  the  branch  of  one  tree  unite  it  with  that 
of  another.     Were  either  of  thefe  fluids  to  be  confi- 
dercd  as  extraneous  or  dead  matters,  he  thinks  they 
would  z&  as  fliuiuli,  and  no  union  would  take  place  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.    This  argument,  Mr 
Hunter  imagines,  is  dill  farther  cftablifiied  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.       Having  taken   off   the   tefliclc 
from  a  living  cock,  he  introduced  it  into  the  belly  of  a 
living  hen.     Many  weeks  afterwards, upon    injefting 
the  liver  of  the  hen,  he  injefted  the  teflicle  of  the  cock ; 
which  had  come  in  contaftwith  the  liver,  and  adhered 
to  it.     He  alleges,  thai  in  the  nature  of  things,   there 
is  not  a  more  intimare  connexion  between  life  and  a 
folid,  than  between  life  and  a  fluid.     F'or,  alihougli  we 
are  more  accurtomed  to  connect  it  with  the  one  than 
the  other,  yet  the  only   real  difference  which   can   be 
Ihown  between  a  folid  and  a  fluid  is,  that  the  particles 
of  the  one  are  lefs  moveable  among   themftlves  than 
thofe  of  the  otiier.  Befides,  we  often  fee  the  fame  body 
fluid  in  one  cafe  and  folid  in  another.     2.  The  blood 
becomes  vafcular  like  other  living  parts.     Mr  Hunter 
affirms,  that,  after  amputations,  the  coagula  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  arteries  may  be  injected  by  injefting  thefe 
arteries  ;  and  he  has  a  preparation  in  which  he  thinks 
he  can  demonftratc  veflcls  rifing  from   the   centre  of 
what  had  been  coagulum  of  blood,  and  opening  into 
ihe  ftream  of  the  circulating  blood.     ^.   Blood   taken 
from  the  arm  in  the  mofl  intcnfecold  which  the  human 
body  can  bear,    raifes   the    thermometer  to  the  fame 
height  as  blood  taken  in  ihc  moft  fuliry  heat.    This  he 
conliders  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  blood's  being  alive  ; 
as  livini;  bodies  alone  have  the  power  of  refilling  great 
degrees  b'oih  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  maintaining  in 
almoft  every  fiiuaiion,   while  in  health,  that  tenipcra- 
lurc  which  we  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  animal  heat. 
4.   Blood  is  capable  of  being  afted  upon  by  a  (lumnhic. 
In  pn>of  of  fhis,  he  obferves,  thai  it  coagulates  from  cx- 
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pofurc,  as  certainly  as  the  cavities  of  tlie  abdomen  and     DlooJ. 

thorax  inflame  from  the  fame  caiifc      The  more  it  is  ' *■' ' 

alive,  that  is,  the  more  the  animal  is  in  iieakh,  it  coa-        M 
gulatcs  the  fooner  on  cxpofure  ;  and  the  more  it  has  loft 
of  its  living  principle,  as  in   the  cafe  of  violent  iniiar.-;- 
mations,  the  Ids  it  is  iVnfible  to  the  Aimulus  prodixcd 
from  its  being   cxpofrd,  and   it  coagulates   the   later. 

5.  The  blood  prefcrves  life  in  different  pans  of  the 
body.  When  the  nerves  going  to  a  pin  are  tied  or 
cut,  the  p.irt  becomes  paralytic,  and  lofcs  all  power  of 
motion  ;  but  it  does  not  mortify.  If  the  artery  be  cut, 
the  part  dies,  and  moriilication  enfues.  What  keeps  it 
alive  in  the  lirft  cafe  ?  Mr  Hunter  believes  it  is  the  li- 
ving principle  which  alone  can  keep  it  alive  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  this  phenomenon  is  inexplicable  on  any  other 
fuppofition,   than  that   lite  is  fupported  by  the    blood. 

6.  Another  argument  he  draws  from  a  cafe  of  a  frac- 
tured OS  humeri  he  had  occallon  to  oUferve.  A  man 
was  brought  into  St  George's  hofpital  lor  a  fimplc  frac- 
ture of  the  OS  humeri,  and  died  about  a  month  after 
the  accident.  As  the  bones  hrd  not  united,  Mr  Hun- 
ter injefted  the  arm  after  death.  He  found  that  the  ca- 
vity between  the  extremities  of  the  bones  was  filled  up 
with  blood  which  had  coagulated.  This  blood  was  be- 
come vafcular.  In  fome  places  it  was  very  much  fo. 
He  does  not  maintain  that  all  coagulated  blood  be- 
comes vafcular  :  and  indeed  the  reafon  is  obvious  ;  for 
it  is  often  thrown  out  and  coagulated  in  parts  where  irs 
becoming  vafcular  could  anfwer  no  end  in  the  fyfteni  : 
as,  for  example,  in  the  cavities  of  aneurifmal  facs.  If 
it  be  fuppofed,  that  in  fuch  cafes  as  that  juff  now  men- 
tioned, the  veffcls  are  not  formed  in  the  coagulum,  but 
come  from  the  neighbouring  arteries,  he  thinks  it  e- 
qually  an  argumenrthat  the  blood  is  alive  ;  for  the  fub- 
ffance  into  which  veflcls  flioot  nuift  be  fo.  The  very 
idea,  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  as  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  circulates  in  a  living  body,  appears  to 

him  abfnrd.  jq 

The  fyrtem  which  at  prefent  ftands  oppofcd  to  that  of  Ncrvcut 
Mr  Hunter,  confiders  the  brain  and  nervous  fyffem  as  fy^e"' 
the  fountain  of  life  ;  and  that,  fo  far  from  rtceivin"-  its  ^'"""^ 
life  from  the  blood,  the  nervous  fyflcm  is  capable  of  in-  f^mc^'o ''^ 
ftantaneoudy   changing  the  crafis  of  the  Mood,  or  any  co^,'.;'" ,1,5 
other  animal  fluid  ;  and  though  the  nervous  fy/lem  can-  vitarprin- 
not  continue  its  adions  for  any  length  of  time  if  the  ac-  ciflc. 
tion  of  the  blood-veflcls  is  fi:fpen:!cd,  yet  the  heart  and 
blood-veflcls  cannot  afl  for  a  lingle   moment  withont 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  fluid.     Hence,  fay  they,  it 
is  plain  we  muft  fuppofe  the  nervous  fydem,   and'  not 
the  blood,  to  contain  properly  the  life  of  <he  animal, 
and  confcquently  to  be  the  principal  vital  organ.     The 
fccretion  of  the  vital  fluid  from  the  blood  by  means  of 
[he  brain,  is,  by  the  fupporters  of  this  hypo:heris,  de- 
nied.   They  fay,  that  any  fluid  frcreied  from  ihe  blood 
muft  be  aqueous,  inelaftic,  and  inaiJlive  ;  whereas  the 
nervous  fluid  is  full  of  vigour,  elaftic,  and  volatile  in 
the  higheft  degree.     The  great  necefHiy  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood   through  all  parts  of  the  body,  not-* 
withftanding  the  prefence  of  the   nervous   fluid  in  the 
fame  parts,  they  fay  is,  brcaiife  fome  degree  of  tcnfion 
is  neceflary  to  be  given  to  the  fibres,  in  ordcrtofit  thcin 
for  thx  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid  ;  and  this  tenfion  ihcy 
receive  from  the  repletion  of  the  blood-vclfels,  which 
arc  every  where  difperfed  along  with  the  nerves. 

To  follow  this  difpute  throutjh  every  argument  that 

hath  been,  or  that  may  be  ufed  by  both  parties,  would 
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Blood,     prove  tediojs,  and   to  us  appears  in  a  great  nieafure 

^^ — '' '  unneccflQiry,   as  the  following  fliort  confideraiions  feem 

41         to  decide  the  matter  abibUitely  againft   the   patrons   of 
DeclCvear-  rlie  nervous  (yfletn.     In  the  tjril  place,  then,  if  we  can 
jjuraents  iu  pi-Qvc  the  life  of  the  human  body  to  have  exilkd  in,  or     _ 
favour  of     ^^  h^vc  been  communicated  from  a  fluid  to  the  nervous     cafion  to   return  * 
^.    "'■"     fyfleui,  the  analogical  argument  will  be  very  Hrongly 
nion.     '     Jn  favour  of  the  fuppofition   that   the   cafe   is    fo  itill. 
Now,  that  the  cafe  once  was  fo,  is  moil;  evident  ;   for 
the  human  body,  as  well  as  the  body  of  every  other  li- 
ving creature,  in  its  firfi:  ftate,   is  well  known  to  be  a 
gelatinous  raafs,  without  mufcles,  nerves,  or  blood-vel- 
fels.    Neverihelefs,  this  gelatinous  matter,  even  at  that 
time,  contained  the  nervous  fluid.     Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  becaufe  the  nerves  were  formed  out  of  it, 
and  had  their  power  originally  from  it ;  and  what  is  re- 
markable, the  brain  is  obferved  to  be  that  part  of  the 
animal  which  is  firft  formed.     Of  this  gelatinous  fluid 
we  can  give  no  other  account,  than  that  it  was  the  nu- 
tritious matter  from  which  the  whole  body  appears  to  be 
formed.    At  the  original  formation  of  man,  and   other 
animals,  therefore,  the  nutritious  matter  was  the  fub- 
flratum  of  the  whole  body,  confiftingof  mufcles,  nerves, 
blood-veflels,  &c.  nay  more,  it  was  the  immediate  efii- 
cient  caufe  of  the  nervous  power  itfelf.    Why  fliould  it 
not  be  fo  now  as  well  as  then  ?    Again,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo,  v^e  fee  a  vital  principle  exifling  as 
it  were  at  large,  and  forming  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  regu- 
lator to  its  own  motions,  or  a  habitation  in  which  it 
choofes  to  rcfide,   rather  than  to  ad  at  random  in   the 
fluid.     This  habitation,  or  regulator,  was  undoubtedly 
the  nervous  lyltem,  and  continues  fo  to  this  moment  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  no  lefs  evident  that  a  nutri- 
tious fluid  was  the  immediate  origin  of  thefe  fame  nerves, 
and  of  that  very  nervous  fluid.  Now  we  know,  that  the 
fluid  which  in  the  womb  nourifties  the  bodies  of  all  em- 
bryo animals,  is  neceflarily  equivalent  to  the  blood  which 
nourillies  the  bodies  of  adult   ones  ;   and  confcquently, 
as  foon  as  the  blood  became  the  only  nutritious  juice  of 
the  body,  at  that  fame  time   the  vital  or  nervous  fluid 
took  up  its  refidence  there,  and  from  the  blood  difFufed 
itfelf  along  the  nerves,  where  it  was  regulated  exaftly 
according  to  the  model  originally  formed  in  the  em- 
bryo.    Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  vital  povi'cr, 
w  hen  once  it  hath  taken  poiTeflion  of  the  human  or  any 
other  body,  requires  no  addition  or  fupply,   but  conti- 
nues there  in  the  fame  quantity  from  firfl  to  laft.     If 
we   fuppofc  the  nervous  power  to  be  immaterial,  this 
will  indeed  be  the  cafe,  and  there  is  an  end  of  reafon- 
ing  upon  the  fubjeft  ;   but  if  we  call  this  power  a  vola- 
tile and  elaitic  fluid,  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  more 
occafion  for  recruits  to  fuch  a  power  than  to  any  other 
fluid  of  the  body,  as  its  volatility  and  elafticity  will 
promote  its  efcape  in  great  quantities  through  every 
part  of  the  body.     It  may  alfo  be  objcfted,  that  it  is 
abfurd  to  fuppofe  any  fluid,  or  mechanical  caufe,  capa- 
ble of  putting  matter  in  fuch  a  form  as   to  direft    its 
own  motions  in  a  particular  way  :  but  even  of  this  we 
have  a  pofitive  proof  in  the  cafe  of  the  eleftric  fluid. 
For  if  any  quantity  of  this  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another  where  it  meets  with  dif- 
ficulty, thro'  the  air  for   inflance,  it  will  throw  fmall 
eonduding  fabflanccs  before  it,  in  order  to  facilitate 
its  progrefs.     Alfo,  if  a  number  of  fmall  and  light  con- 
duding  fubltances  are  laid  between  two  metallic  bo- 


dies, fo  as  to  form  a  circle,  for  example;  a  (hock  of 
electricity  will  deflroy  that  circle,  and  place  the  fmall 
condufling  fubflances  nearer  to  a  flraight  line  between 
ibc  two  metals,  as  if  the  fluid  knew  there  was  a  flioner 
paiuge,  and  rcfolvtd  to  take  that,  if  it  fliould  have  oc- 


lilood. 


Laflly,  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  *  g^j  £^, 
that  the  brain  is  a  fecretory  organ,  made  up  of  an  in-  tridty 
finite  number  of  fmall  glands,  which  have  no  other  ex- 
creiories  than  the  medullary  fibres  and  nerves.  As  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  blood  is  carried  to  the  brain,  and 
the  minute  arteries  end  in  thefe  fmall  glands,  it  follows 
that  the  fluid,  whatever  it  is,  muftcome  from  theblood. 
Now,  there  is  no  gland  whatever,  in  the  human,  or  any 
oilier  body,  but  will  difcharge  the  fluid  it  is  appointed 
to  fecrete,  in  very  confiderable  quantity,  if  its  excre- 
tory is  cut._  Upon  the  cutting  of  a  nerve,  therefore, 
the  fluid  fecreted  by  the  brain  ought  to  be  difcharged  ; 
but  no  fuch  difcharge  is  vifible.  A  fmall  quantity  of 
glairy  matter  is  indeed  difcharged  from  the  large 
nerves  ;  but  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  nutritious 
juice  neceflary  for  their  fupporr.  This  makes  it  plain, 
even  to  demonflration,  that  tlie  fluid  fecreted  in  the 
brain  is  invifble  in  its  nature  ;  and  as  we  know  the  ner- 
vous fluid  hath  its  refidence  in  the  brain,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, to  ufe  no  ftronger  expreflion,  that  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  brain  to  feci-ete  this  fluid  from 
the  blood,  and  confcquently  that  the  blood  originally 
contains  the  vital  principle. 

After  it  is  allowed  that  the  blood  contains  the  vital 
principle,  it  becomes  another  queflion  not  very  eafily       j, 
fclved.    Whence  is  this  vital  principle  derived  ? — Forvivifyin? 
this  we  can  only  difcover  two  fources ;  namely,  the  chyle  fpirit  fup- 
or  aliment  from  which  the  blood  is  prepared,  and  re-  pofedtoht 
fpiration.     The  latter  hath  been  comfnonly  held  as  the  ^""^^ 
principal  fource  of  the  vital  principle  ;   and,  for  a  long  ^°"    ' 
time,  it  was  generally  thought  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
vivifying  fpirit  in  the  air,  which  being  abforbed  by  the 
blood  at   each  infpiration,  communicated  to  that  fluid 
the  quality  necefTary  for  prcferving  animal  life.     As  a 
proof  of  this  it  was  urged,  that  life  cannot  be  fupported 
without  refpiration,  and  that  air  which  hath  been  often 
breathed  ceaies  to  be  capable  of  fupporting  life  ;  be- 
caufe when  once  it  has  been  totally  deprived  of  its  vi- 
vifying fpirit,  it  can  communicate  none  to  the  blood  in       23 
any  fubfequent  refpirations. — This  doiflrine,  however.  This  doc- 
hath  been   denied,  and  generally   thought  to  be  ex-'"°'f°'' 
plodcd  by  modern  difcoveries.  Dr  Hales  brings  feveral '"™""' 
experiments  againft  it;  of  which  the  following  may  |^^j^^' 
ferve  for  a  fpecimen,   and  which  we  fliall  give  in  his 
own  words.  24 

"  I  tied  a  middle-fized  dog  alive  on  a  table,  and,  Dr  Hales'i 
having  laid  bare  his  wind-pipe,   I  cut  it  afunder  ju ft  experiment 
below  the  larynx,   and  fixed  faft  to  it  the  fmall  end  of  ^S^.'". 
a  common  foffet :  the  other  end  of  the  foflet  had  a  large  T'^^ 
bladder  tied  to  it,  which  contained  162  cubic  inches  ;  5(j/,„/£/. 
and  to  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  was  tied  the  greatyiju,  V0I.L 
end  of  another  foflet  whofe  orifice  was  covered  with  a  p-.  »i5> 
valve  which  opened  inwards,  fo  as  to  admit  any  air  that 
was  blown  into  the  bladder,  but  none  could  return  that 
way  ;  yet,  for  further  fecuriiy,  that  paffage  was  alfo 
flopped  by  a  fpigot. 

"  As  foon  as  the  firft  foffet  was  tied  fafl  to.  the  wind- 
pipe, the  bladder  was  blown  full  of  air  through  the 
other  foflet :  when  the  dog  had  breathed  the  air  in  the 
bladder  to  and  fro  for  a  minute  or  twOj  he  then  breathed 
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very  faft,  and  ihowcd  great  uncalinefs,  as  being  alraofl 
fuffocatcd. 

<'  Then  with  my  hand  I  prcflcd  the  bladder  hard, 
foas  to  drive  ihe  air  into  his  lungs  with  forac  force  ; 
and  tliereby  make  his  abdoinca  rife  by  the  prelTurc  of 
the  diaphragm,  as  in  natural  breathings  ;  then  lai^iiig 
alternately  my  hand  off  the  bladder,  the  lungs  with  tlic 
abdomen  lubfidcd  :  I  continued  in  this  manner  to  make 
the  dog  breathe  for  an  hour  ;  during  which  time,  I  wis 
obliged  to  blow  frefli  air  intothc  bladder  every  five  mi- 
nutes, three  parts  in  four  of  that  air  being  either  ab- 
forbed  by  the  vapours  in  the  lungs,  or  cfcaping  through 
the  ligatures  upon  my  prefling  hard  on  the  bladder. 

"  During  this  hour,  the  dog  was  frequciiily  near 
expiring,  whenever  I  prclfed  the  air  but  weakly  into 
his  lungs  ;  as  I  found  by  his  pullc,  which  was  very  plain 
til  be  fell  in  the  great  crural  artery  ntar  the  groin, 
which  place  an  alfiftant  held  his  linger  on  mod  part  of 
the  time  :  but  the  languid  pulfe  was  accelerated  lb  as  to 
beat  faft,  foon  after  I  dilated  the  lungs  much  by  pref- 
fing  hard  upon  the  bladder  ;  efpecially  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  lungs  was  promoted  by  prclling  alternately 
the  abdomen  and  the  bladder,  whereby  both  the  coa- 
traiftion  and  dilation  of  the  lungs  was  incrcafrd. 

"  And  I  could  by  this  means  roufc  the  languid  pulfe 
whenever  I  pleafcd,  not  only  ai  the  end  of  every  live 
minutes,  when  more  air  was  blown  into  the  bladder 
from  a  man's  lungs,  but  alfo  towards  the  end  of  the  five 
minutes,  when  the  air  was  fuUell  of  fumes. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  I  intended  to  try  whe- 
ther I  could  have  by  the  fame  means  kept  the  dog  a- 
livc  fome  time  longer,  when  the  bladder  was  filled  with 
the  fumes  of  burning  brimflone  ;  but  being  obliged  to 
ceafc  for  a  little  time  from  prefling  the  air  into  his 
lungs,  while  matters  were  preparing  for  this  additional 
experiment,  in  the  mean  time  the  dog  died,  which 
might  otherwifc  have  lived  longer  if  I  had  continued 
to  force  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

"  Now,  though  the  experiment  was  fo  frequently 
diflurbed,  by  being  obliged  to  blow  more  air  into  the 
bladder  1 2  times  during  the  hour  ;  yet  lince  be  was  al- 
mofl  fuffocated  in  Icfs  than  two  minutes,  by  breathing 
of  himfclf  to  and  fro  the  firft  air  in  the  bladder,  he 
would  have  died  in  Icfs  than  two  minutes  when  one 
fourth  of  the  old  air  remained  in  the  bladder,  immedi- 
ately to  taint  the  new  air  adinitted  from  a  man's  lungs ; 
fo  that  his  continuing  to  live  through  the  whole  hour, 
muft  be  owing  to  the  forcible  dilation  of  the  lungs  by 
comprelling  the  bladder,  and  not  to  the  vivifying  fpirit 
of  the  air." 

Dr  Pricftley  at  firft  concluded  from  his  own  obfer- 
.  vations,  and  no  doubt  veryjuftly,  that  air  wjjich  hath 
been  often  breathed  becomes  pernicious  by  its  accumu- 
lated phlogiflon,  Aimulating  the  lungs,  and  making 
the  animal  fall  into  convullions.  Refpiration,  there- 
fore, he  fjppofcd  to  be  a  phlogiflic  procefs,  in  which 
the  blood  parts  with  its  fupcrriuous  phlogiAon.  He 
did  not  fay,  that  the  blood  receives  noiiiing  in  ex- 
chingc  ;  but  rather  that  it  may  receive  fonic  nitrous 
principle,  which  gives  i:  the  red  colour  :  but  as  to 
a  vivifying-fpirit,  he  doth  not  appear  to  have  the  Icall 
idea  of. any  fuch  thing  being  received  at  that  time. 
Njy,  in  his  firft  volume,  p.  277.  he  exprefsly  adopts 
the  other  hypothelis,  namely,  that  the  vital  principle 
ii  received  from  the  chyle.     "  My  conjefture  (fays  he) 
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is,  that  animals  have  a  power  of  convening  phlogillon,  i;lnoJ. 
from  the  ftate  in  which  they  receive  it  in  their  nuiri-  ^^  ^  ' 
nient,  into  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  called  the  elcfliLat 
fluid;  that  the  brain,  belides  its  other  proper  ufcs,  is 
the  great  laboratory  and  repofitory  for-ihis  purpofe  ; 
that  by  means  of  the  nerves  this  great  principle,  thus 
exalted,  is  directed  into  the  nuifcles,  and  forces  them 
to  act  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  arc  forced  into  aclion 
when  the  elcclric  fluid  is  thrown  into  them  ab  extra."         if, 

Thefc  theories  were  oppofed  in  the  former  edition  Dr  HalfiV 
of  this  work.  With  regard  to  Dr  Hales's  opinion,  "Fcrimcnt 
that  the  want  of  elallicity,  or  prelfurc,  is  tlie  reafon  '"conclu- 
why  phlogifticated  air  cannot  fupport  anin:al  life,  we  '^"^' 
apprehended  it  to  be  totally  inconclulive,  becaufe  it 
doth  not  at  all  appear  that  phiogifticatcd  air  wants 
elallicity  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  Dr  Prieftlcy's  ex- 
periments it  appears  to  be  more  claflic  than  common 
air.  Belides,  wc  know  that  the  chfticity  of  every  fluid 
muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  prellure  upon  ir,  as 
readlion  is  always  equal  to  aftion.  Suppofing  there- 
fore the  claflicity  of  any  portion  of  air  to  be  deftroyed, 
the  preflurc  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphcre  will  re- 
duce it  into  a  proportionably  lets  b  ilk,  and  then  it  is 
equally  elaltic  with  the  reft  -,  for  if  it  was  not,  it  would  be- 
lieve it  ftill  to  yield  under  the  prelfure.  Hence  wc  nuiy  fee, 
that  as  the  bladder  iiiadcufc  of  in  Dr  Hale's  experiment 
was  by  no  means  futHcient  to  keep  oil" the  prtiiiirc  of 
the  external  atmofphcre,  the  death  of  the  dog  could 
not  be  fairly  afcribed  to  want  of  elafticiiy  in  the  tainted 
air.  Whenhc  applied  more  force  than  the  natural  ela- 
fticity  of  the  air,  he  kept  the  dog  alivi,  as  he  calls  it, 
for  an  hour;  but  we  can  by  no  means  allow  a  mecha- 
nical circulation  of  the  blood  to  be  life,  any  more  than 
wc  can  allow  a  dead  body  to  be  alive  on  account  of  the 
motion  of  its  arm  or  any  other  member  by  mechanic.il 
means.  The  experiment,  however,  is  vahuble,  becaufe 
it  fhows  that  refpiration  is  one  of  the  immediate  me- 
chanical agents  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
carried  on  ;  but  in  order  to  prove  that  the  dog  was  real- 
ly kept  alive  by  this  means,  he  ought  to  have  recovered 
from  the  effecls  of  the  experiment.  Had  Dr  Hales 
tried  a  fimilar  experiment  on  himfclf,  by  taking  the 
folfet  in  his  mouth,  doling  his  iioftrils,  and  caufnig  a- 
nother  perfon  comprefs  the  bladder,  we  have  not  the 
leaft  doubt  that  he  would  have  then  felt  fuch  a  method 
of  breathing  not  to  be  a  way  of  prcfcrvir.g  life,  but  of 
deftroying  it.  ^j 

As  to  Dr  Prieftlcy's  conclufions,  it  was  argued,   that  Caufc  of 
"though  he  found  air  diminiflu-d  by  admitting  phlo- t'lc  dimi- 
gifton  to  it,  Dr  Pricftley  finds  the  mere  accelTionof  any  ""'ion  of 
material  fubftance  can  never  diminifli,  but  muft  incrcafe,  »'/  ''Tr^'"- 
its  bulk.  The  diminution,  therefore,  on  the  accelilon  of  ^'  ""' 
phlogiftion,is  an  evident  proof  that  fome  part  of  the  air 
is  ai^liially  taken  away.  That  the  phlogifton  received  is 
not  incorporated  with  the  air  is  likewife  evident,  as  well 
as  that  it  takes  up  fpace  in  the  tainted  air,   becaufe,  by 
agituion  in  water,  the  phlogiftic  matter  feparaies  from 
the  air,  ami  enters  into  the  water.     The  confcquencc 
of  this   is,  that   the  air   is  ftill   farther  diminillied  in 
bulk  ;  and  what  remains  is  pure  air,  fit  for  fupponing 
animal  life,  and  of  being  farther  diminilhcd  by  phlo- 
gifton as  before.     It  appears  alfo  certain,  that  phlogif- 
XoA  is  not  endowed  v.iih  any  inherent  power  by  which  it 
can  expand  itfelf;   otherwifc  it  would  fly  off' ;«  Prtc/zo, 
which  it  never  is  known  to  do.     Another  circumftance 
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we  muftalfo  attend  to  is,  that  the  aftion  of  phlogiflon 
feems  to  be  entirely  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  tlie 
atmofphere ;  namely,  that,  which  is  now  fo  well  known 
by  the  name  of  fixed  air.  This  it  entirely  deprives  of 
its  elaflic  principle,  fo  that  it  is  adliially  no  longer  air, 
but  becomes  a  folid  fiibfiance,  making  apart,  and  that 
no  inconfiderable  one,  of  innumerable  terrelirial  fub- 
ftances,  as  chalk,  lirae-flone,  &c." 

That  the  jnflnefs  of  the  conclufion  about  to  be 
drawn  from  Dr  Prieflley's  experiments  may  be  more 
apparent,  the  phenomena  were  fummed  up  in  the  two 
following  propofitions.  "  i.  Phlogifion  cannot  aft  by 
itfelf  without  the  affiltance  of  air.  2.  The  emiffion  of 
phlogifion  is  attended  with  the  total  deflruflion  of  the 
elaflicity  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fixed  air,  which  then 
ccafes  to  be  liiiid.  Hence  we  afhrm,  that  it  is  not  the 
phlogiftic  fubftance  which  afts  upon  the  air,  but  the 
partswith  c^^flic  principle  in  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  corn- 
its  phlogif-  mon  atmofphere  that  afts  on  the  phlogiftic  fubftance. 
ton.  This   elaftic  principle,  entering   the  phlogiftic  body, 

difplaces  a  quantity  of  phlogifion  equivalent  to  its  own 
quantity,  and  takes  its  place  ;  and  hence  proceeds  the 
iirfl  diminution  of  the  air,  not  from  an  acceflion  of 
phlogifion,  but  from  an  efcape  of  the  elaflic  principle 
belonging  to  fixed  air.  The  phlogifion  and  fixed  par- 
ticles of  the  air  now  hang  loofe  like  fnioke  or  vapour, 
and  are  ready  to  be  attrafted  by  any  thing  capable  of 
imbibing  them  ;  and  hence  proceeds  the  fecond  dimi- 
nution by  agitation  in  water. 
a  "  Now  to  apply  this  reafcning  to  the  point  in  queftion  : 
The  blood  is  found  to  emit  pblogift'on  from  the  lungs 
of  the  vivi- at  every  exfpiration  ;  therefore  we  affirm  it  hath  recci- 
fying  prjn-  ygj  ^  proportional  quantity  of  elaflic  vapour  which  it 
"  ''  had  not  before.     Again:    The  air  expelled  from  the 

lungs  is  found  to  contain  much  of  the  fixable  part 
floating  loofe,  and  capsbleof  being  attraflcd  by  lime- 
water,  &c.  ;  therefore  we  fay,  this  elaflic  principle  hath 
come  from  that  part  of  the  atmofphere.  Bur,  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  the  very  infpedion  of  arte- 
rial and  veinous  blood  will  fliow,  that  the  firfl  hath  a 
quantity  of  elaflic  matter  in  it  which  the  kfl  wants  : 
and  as  the  brain  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  fupplied  with  arterial  blood,  we  think  it  abiindantly 
evident,  that  this  elallic  principle  is  abfoluiely  and  cf- 
fcntially  necelfary  to  life  ;  that  it  is  continually  expen- 
ded thereon  ;  and  that  it  may  be  faid  with  the  utmoft 
propriety,  that  every  lime  we  draw  the  airintoour 
iungs,  we  receive  a  portion  of  vivifying  or  vital  fpirit 
from  it  into  our  blood.  Add  to  all  this,  that  many 
iiibftances  which  are  commonly  obferved  to  phlogifli- 
cate  air,  appear  to  receive  an  elaflic  fpirit  by  fo  doing. 
Putrefying  bodies  fwell :  they  would  not  do  fo  /"/;  vacuo  ; 
and  thcrelbre  we  mufl  conclude,  that  they  receive  this 
tlaflic  principle  which  fvvells  them  from  the  external 
air,  and  experience  fnows  that  it  is  communicated  by 
this  fixable  pan  of  the  atmofphere. 

"  Tlie  foregoing  reaic)ning,  which  to  us  appeared 
fufficiently  conclufive,  leads  to  a  very  important  difco- 
Very  in  natural  philofophy,  viz.  That  it  is  to  the  at- 
•mofphere,  and  to  that  particular  part  of  it  which  goes 
by  the  name  ol fixed  air,  that  we  are  every  moment  in- 
debted for  that  vital  fpirit  which  animates  our  bodies, 
and  is  the  immediate  boud  of  union  betwixt  our  imma- 
terial fpirit  and  this  vifible  world.  It  may  be  afkcd  in- 
deed, If  fixed  air  is  capable  of  fupplying  this  fpirit  in 
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fnch  plenty,  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  inflantaneonfly  fatal  Blood, 
whtfi  breathed  \  The  reply  to  this,  hov.ever,  is  obvi-  '  >'"" 
oi;s  :  it  communicates  too  great  a  degree  of  elaflicity 
to  the  blood  ;  whence  the  circulation  is  flopped,  and 
inftant  death  enfues.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  account  of  the  fymptoms  ob- 
ferved on  the  difieclion  of  perfons  who  have  been  fufTo- 
cated  by  this  kind  of  air. 

"  I.  The  velTels  of  the  brain  are  gorged  with  blood, 
and  the  veHtricies  of  that  vifcus  are  filled  fometimes 
with  a  frothy,  fometimes  with  a  bloody  ferofiiy.  2.  The 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  much  diflended,  and 
the  lungs  appear  nearly  in  a  natural  flate.  3.  The 
right  ventricle  and  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  venae  cavs, 
and  jugular  veins,  are  full  of  frothy  blood.  4.  Bloody 
ferofity  is  often  found  in  the  bronchise.  5.  The  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  left  auricle,  are  either 
empty,  or  almoft  empty,  of  blood.  6  The  blood 
found  in  the  places  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  gene- 
rally fluid,  and  as  it  were  in  a  diflblved  Hate.  It  is  ea- 
fily  extravafated  into  the  cellular  texture,  of  the  head 
particularly,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  part  that  it  abounds 
mofl.  7.  The  epiglottis  in  fufFocated  perfons  is  rallied, 
and  the  glottis  open  and  free.  8.  The  toilgue  is  much 
fwelled,  and  can  hardly  be  contained  within  the  mouth. 
9.  The  eyes  protrude,  and  preferve  their  luflre  to  the 
fecond  or  third  day.  They  are  often  even  brighter  than 
natural.  10.  The  body  preferves  its  heat  for  along 
lime.  Nay  the  heat  is  fometimes  greater  ihan  it  is  du- 
ring life,  or  at  leall  cciillflenily  with  health.  11.  The 
limbs  are  flexible  for  a  long  time  after  death.  12.  The 
face  is  more  fwelled,  and  often  more  red  than  uftial. 
13.  The  neck  and  upper  extremities  are  fometimes  fo 
much  fwelled,  that  they  appear  to  be  inflamed.  Thefe 
fwcllings,  however,  do  not,  like  cedematous  ones, pre- 
ferve the  imprclhons  of  the  finger. 

"  This  account  feemed  fo  much  in  favourof  what  we 
had  already  advanced  concerning  the  aftion  of  fixed 
air,  that  no  obfervation  \^as  made  upon  it  farther  than 
that  this  elaflic  principle  would  feem  alfo  to  be  the 
caufe  of  animal-heat  ;  for  as  the  blood  evidently  re- 
ceived a  vafl  quantity  of  elaflic  fluid,  it  alfo  received  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  beat  than  ufual."  33 

Such  was  the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  at  that  Thistheoi 
time,  derived  from  the  difcoveries  which  had  been  made  correded^ 
in  Aerology.  Succeeding  difcoveries,  however,  have 
made  it  evident,  that  fixed  air  is  not  one  of  the  natural 
component  parts  'of  our  atmofphere,  but  that  it  con- 
fifls  of  two  different  fluids;  one  of  which  is  commonly 
called  phlogijiicated,  iht  oihcr  dephlogiJl'icated,z\r.  It 
is  the  latter  which  fupplies  the  vital  principle  ;  and  the 
above  reafoning  ftill  holds  good,  only  fubflituting  the 
words  dephlogijl'icatcd air  iox fixed  air.  The  poifonous 
quality  of  the  latter  feems  alio  itill  to  depend  on  its  too 
eafy  decompoiiiion  ;  by  which  means  the  elaflic  prin- 
ciple is  difcharged  into  the  blood  in  fuch  quantity  as 
to  burfl  the  fmall  velfels,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 
This  is  fliown  indeed  by  the  remedies  mofl  proper  for 
the  recovery  of  thofe  who  have  fufFeredfrom  the  noxi- 
ous qualities  of  fixed  air.  Thefe  confifl  in  evacuation, 
and  cfpecially  fprinkliug  the  body  with  cold  water,  in 
order  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  heat,  and  produce  an 
univerfal  contraclion  of  the  veffcls. 

It  now  remains  only  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
means  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried 
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Blood,     on  in  the  living  body,     from  the  limc  of  Harvey  till 
.*—^'—' very  lately,  tjiis  was  f:iip(ifcii  to  be  cbiedy  the  iimfcu- 
p.     ^i"*-  „  lar  power  ot"  the  heart  and  arteries,  wliicb  by  loinephy- 
ef'th^ Mood '"'"logi lis   have  been  thoiigbt  to  be  prodigioufly  great ; 
howcar-      anJ  accordingly  wany  calculations,  requiring  no  Imail 
degree  ot  iHathcmaticdl  knowledge  tounJcrtland  them, 
have  been  made  of  the  forces  rtijuilite  to  perform  this 
circulation.  Other  phyfiologifts,  however,  have  thought 
proper  to  take  in  fcveral  aii.\iliary  helps,  as  the  ir.otion 
of  the    mufcles,  refpiration,  &c.  and  from  Dr  Halcs's 
experiir.tut   abovcmentioned    it  appears   that   refpira- 
tion hath  a   conliderable  influence  in  this  matter.     It 
cannot,  however,  be  the  fole  caufe,  feeing  the  circula- 
tion is  carried  on  in  animals  which  do  not  refpire. —  In 
1775,  Dr  Wilfon,  in  the  Icdlurc  already  quoted,  fug- 
gcftcd  a  new  principle  of  motion,  which  we  believe  was 
never  nfed  before  to  account  for  the  circulation  of  ani- 
n^il  liuids.     It  is  fliortly  this  :  "  As  the  lluids  of  the 
thefisbyDr  human  body  do  all  of  them  fulTcr  a  continual  wafte,  and 
"Wilfoa.      confequently   require  a  conflant  fupply  in  proportion, 
we  mufl  look  upon  their  going  out  of   the  body  to  be 
the  end  of  their  motion,  and  on  their  entering  into  the 
body  to  be  the  beginning  of  it;  and  hence  we  are  to 
look  for  the  origin  of  all  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in 
that  part  of  the   fyflcm  where  the   new  fupplies  are 
taken  in.     This  is  the  prima  vias,  where  the  ladteals 
abforb  a  fluid  from  the  digelled  aliment,  and  convey  it 
into  the  blood.     The  power  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plilhed,  is  necelfarily  independent  of  the  heart,  as  having 
not  the  Icaft  connexion  with  it.     It  has  been  faid  to 
be  the  fame  with  that  which  caufes  fluids  rife  in  capil- 
lary tubes;  but  though  very  probably  the  powers  in 
both  cafes  may  be  the  fame,  there  is  this   remarkable 
dilTerencc  between  them,  that  in  the  capillary  tubes  the 
fluids  only  rife  to  a  certain  height,  and  will  not  rife  at 
all  unlefs  the  tubes  are  empty.     In  the  lafteals  they 
rife  in  vcirels  already  full,  and  continue  to  do  fo.  Nei- 
ther is  the  force  whereby   this  abforpiion  is  performed 
to  be  accounted  little  ;  feeing  the  fupply  by  the  chyle 
mu/l  conftantly  be  equal  to  the  wafle  which   is  conti- 
nually taking  place  in  the  fluids  already  contained  in 
the  vefTcls.     We  fee  alio,   with  what  force  an  abforp- 
tion  of  this  kind  fometimcs  takes  place  in  other  cafes  ; 
thus  ropes  will   abforb  water  with  fuch  flrength  as  to 
raife  immcnfc  weights  faftened  to  them,  and  which  no 
mechanical   injedlion  of  water   into  fmall  tubes  could 
poffibly  accomplilh.     What  is  already  faid  of  the  lac- 
teals  applies  alfo  to  the  lymphatics;  and   from  thence 
■wc  arc  almofl  tempted  to  conclude,  that  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  fanguifcrous  veins   alfo;    that  though 
there  may  be  a  continuation  of  fome  arteries  into  the 
veins  corrcfponding  with  them,  yet  that  for  the  mofl 
part  thefc  vefTels  extravafate  the  blood  into  fmall  cavi- 
ties, which  is  then  taken  up  by  the  abforbcnl  power 
of  the  veins,  and  returned  to  the  heart. 

"If,  however,  the  veflcls  continued  abfolutely  full, 
it  would  be  impoflible  that  any  motion  could  be  carried 
on  in  them;  and  to  continue  and  regulate  the  circula- 
tion, the  heart  with  its  cavities  is  provided.  Let  11s 
fjppofe,  that  by  the  abovemcniioned  power  the  veins 
are  all  full,  and  the  auricles  or  chambers  into  which 
the  veins  empty  titemfclves  are  full  alfo:  where  is  the 
collcded  ftrcam  in  the  veins  to  go  next  ?  There  is  no 
joora  for  more  in  the  auricle.  What  mufl  be  done  ? 
The  auricle  comrafts  and  empties  itfclf.     The  confc- 


quence  is  a  fuJdcn  vacuum  tqiial  to  wliat  the  auricle     tiood. 

could  contain ;   the   turgid  veins,  urged  by  ihe  abforb-  ' ^^— ' 

ing  power  abovementioncd,  rulh  their  contents  into 
the  auricle  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  again,  and  all  behind 
moving  in  the  veinous  direclion  advances  forward  with 
fo  much  force,  iliat  the  veins  near  the  heart  fuflain  a 
pulfatioii  from  the  regurgitation  of  this  impemoua 
ftrcain,  when  the  auricle  ihuts  upon  it  to  empty  itfclf. 
In  Ihort,  the  full  auricle  occupies  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  fpace  in  the  breaft  :  when  it  is  emptied,  there 
is  a  nonrefifting  vacuum  of  fo  much  fpace  as  was  full 
before,  and  thither  there  is  a  mechanical  nilus  from  the 
remotefl  filament  of  a  vein  over  the  whole  body,  which 
becomes  confpicous  in  the  torrent  that  rulhes  every 
other  moment  from  the  mouth  of  the  vena  cava  into 
this  vacuum." 

This  is  a  fltort  abflraft  of  Dr  Wilfon's  new  theory 
of  the  circulation.  According  to  him,  this  abforbing 
power  of  the  veins  is  the  principal  agent,  while  the 
heart  and  arteries  do  no  more  than  empty  themfelves  of 
the  blood  with  which  they  are  filled  by  the  veins.  E- 
ven  this  caufe,  however,  he  fays,  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficent  to  carry  on  the  circulation  for  a  llngle  momcnr, 
without  the  prefcnce  of  another  which  he  calls  life,  and 
does  not  conlider  as  abfolutely  unmechanical,  tho'  wc 
cannot  reduce  it  either  to  mechanical  rules  or  ideas. 
But  as  we  apprehend  all  fpeculations  concerning  fuch 
caufes  muft  be  arbitrary  and  without  foundation,  vvc 
forbear  to  give  any  account  of  the  Doi5ior's  opinions  on 
this  fubjeCl.  g 

It  hath  been  a  general  opinion,  that  blood,  as  it  exifls  Blood  con- 
in  the  bodies  of  animals,  contains  a  coiifidcrable  quan-  tains  no  air 
tity  of  common  air;  and  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  blood,  while  inthe 
after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  veins  of  any  animal,  l'°'^'"<'f  a- 
and  afterwards  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an    air-  °'"'^*' 
pump,  yields  a   very  confiderable  quantity  of  air  upon 
exhaufliug   the  reccTver :  but  if  a  portion  of  any  blood- 
veffcl  is  tied  up  fo  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  its  contents, 
and  then  cut  out  of  the  body  and  placed  under  a  recei- 
ver, it  will  not  fwcll,  or  (liow  the  leall  fign  of  its  con- 
taining any  quantity  of  air  whatever.  37 

Blood  was  formerly  held  in  great  efteem  as  a  inedi- Medicinal 
cineforfome  particular  difeafes.  Baths  of  the  blood  of  ='"''°'h«r 
infants  have  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy  Jjf^^  j 
for  the  elcphantiafis,  &c. ;  and  the  blood  of  goats  and    '°° 
fome  other  animals  was  uled  by  the  Galcnifts,  and  is 
recommended  even  by  Dr  Mead  in  pleurifies:   but  the 
firfb  abominable  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  now 
defervedly  exploded.     The  principal  ufe  of  blood  in 
the  arts  is  for  making  Pruflian  blue,  or  fometinies  for 
clarifying  certain  liquors;  it  is  alfo  recommended  in 
agriculture  as  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit-trees.     A 
mixture  of  blood  with  lime  makes  an  exceedingly  fli^jng 
cement ;  and  hence  it  isof  ufe  in  the  preparation  of  fome 
chemical  lutes,   the  making   floors*,  &c. — As  a  food,  •  See/^r<^Zj. 
it  has  been  difputcd  whether  blood  really  affords  any 'f'S'i/rf, 
nourilhment  or  not.     The  beft  judges  now,  however,  "°- ^'6' 
are  generally  agreed  that  it  is  very  nutritious ;  and  tho' 
out  of  the  body,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  is  very  in- 
foluble,  yet,  like  that  toe,  in  the  body  it  is  commonly 
of  cafy  digcftion.      It  is,  however,   highly  alcalcfcent 
in  hot  climates;  on  which  account  the  prohibition  of 
it  10  the  Ifrielites   was    very  proper.      Even  in  this 
country,  when  blood  was  nfed  as  food  in  great  quanti- 
ty, ibc  fciirvy  was  more  freqiicnt  than  ai  other  times : 
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iBlood.     hat  to  a  moderate  ufe  of  it  here  no  fuch  objeftion  takes 
— ^ 'place. 

Ill  feme  countries  we  are  told,  that  the  barbarians 
were  acciiftomed  to  intoxicate  themfeh'es  by  drinking 
the  warm  blood  of  animals;  and  as  it  has  been  fhown 
that  this  fluid  is  the  immediate  refervoir  of  the  vi- 
tal principle,  it  feems  by  no  means  improbable  that 
it  may  be  pofleffed  of  an  inebriating  quality.  Some 
exprelFions  in  Scripture  feem  to  countenance  this  hypo- 
thefis. 

Religious  fifes  of  Blood.  Among  the  ancients  blood 
was  ufed  for  the  fealing  and  ratifying  covenants  and 
alliances,  which  was  done  by  the  contrafting  parties 
drinking  a  little  of  each  others  blood  ;  and  for  appeaf- 
ing  the  manes  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  which  blood 
was  offered  on  their  tombs  as  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony. 

The  blood  of  viclims  was  anciently  the  portion  of 
the  gods;  and  accordingly  was  poured  or  fprinkledon 
the  altars  in  oblation  to  them. 

The  priefls  made  another  ufe  of  blood,  viz.  for  di- 
vination: the  ftreaming  of  blood  from  the  earth,  fire, 
and  the  like,  was  held  a  prodigy  or  omen  of  evil. 

The  Pioman  priefts  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
"ufe  of  blood  in  miracles  :  they  had  their  fluxes  of  blood 
■from  images,  ready  to  ferve  a  turn ;  witnefs  that  faid 
to  have  ftreamed  from  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at  Mode- 
na,  before  the  battle  at  that  place.  But  we  know  not 
whether  in  this  their  fucceflbrs  have  not  gone  beyond 
them.  How  many  relations  in  ecclefiaftical  writers  of 
Madonas,  crucifixes,  and  wafers,  bleeding  ?  At  leaft 
the  liquefaclion  of  the  blood  of  St  Januariusat  Naples, 
repeated  annually  for  fo  many  ages,  feems  to  tranfcend 
by  far  all  the  frauds  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  prieft- 
hood.  But  the  chemifls  at  lafl;  got  into  the  fecret ;  and 
we  find  M.  Neuman  at  Berlin  to  have  performed  the 
miracle  of  the  liqucfaftion  of  dried  blootl,  with  all  the 
circumfhances  of  t!ie  Neapolitan  experiment. 

Among  the  fchoolmen  we  find  a  famous  difpute,  un- 
der Pope  Pius  II.  whether  the  blood  of  Chrift,  which 
fell  from  him  in  the  three  days  paflion,  retained  or  lofl; 
the  hypofl:atic  union  ;  and  confequently  whether  it  was 
the  proper  objeift  of  adoration.  The  Dominicans  main- 
tained the  former,  the  Francifcans  the  latter.  It  feems 
the  Dominican  doiShrine  gained  the  afcendanr,  as  being 
fitted  to  favour  the  profits  of  the  monks;  who  becoming 
pcifefled  fome  way  or  other  of  a  few  drops  of  this  pre- 
cious liquor,  vi'ere  fecured  of  ample  offerings  from  the 
deluded  laity,  who  flocked  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
facred  relic.  Jofeph  of  Arimatheais  faid  to  have  firll: 
brought  into  Britain  two  filver  vefTels  filled  with  the 
blood  of  Chrifl:,  which  by  his  order  was  buried  in  his 
tomb.  King  Henry  III.  had  a  cryftal,  containing  a 
portion  of  the  fame  blood,  fent  him  by  the  maAer  of 
the  temple  at  Jerufalcm,  attcfted  with  the  feals  of  the 
patriarch  ;  which  treafnre  the  king  committed  to  tlie 
church  of  St  Peter  Wefl;minfter,  and  obtained  from 
the  bifhops  an  indulgence  of  fix  years  and  116  days  to 
all  that  fliould  vilit  it.  Mat.  Paris  even  ailiu'es  us,  that 
the  king  fummoning  his  nobles  and  prelates  to  cele- 
brate the  feafl  of  St  fJdward  in  St  Peter's  church,  was 
chiefly  pro  veneratione  faiiCti  fa7:guii>is  Chri(li  nuper  a- 
^fpti,  "  in  veneration  of  the  holy  blood  of  Chrift  lately 
acquired."  Divers  others  of  the  monafleries  were  pof- 
felTcd  of  this  profitable  relic ;  as  the  college  of  Bon  Hora- 


mes  at  Afliridge,  and  the  abbey  of  Hales  to  whom  it  Blood. 
was  given  by  Henry,  fon  ef  Richard  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  King  of  the  Romans.  To  it  reforted  a  great 
concourfe  of  people  for  devotion  and  adoration  ;  till  in 
1538,  as  the  Reformation  took  place,  it  was  perceived 
to  be  only  honey  clarified  and  coloured  with  faffron, 
as  was  Ihown  at  Paul's  crofs  by  the  bifhop  of  Rochef- 
ter.  The  like  difcovery  was  made  of  the  blood  of 
Chrift,  found  among  the  relics  in  the  abbey  of  Fef- 
camp  in  Normandy,  pretended  to  have  been  preferved. 
by  Nicodemus,  when  he  took  the  body  from  the  crofs, 
and  given  to  that  abbey  by  William  duke  of  Norman- 
dy; it  was  buried  by  his  fon  Richard,  and  again  dif- 
covered  in  11 71,  and  attended  with  different  miracles; 
but  the  cheat,  which  had  been  long  winked  at,  was 
at  length  expofed,  the  relation  of  which  is  given  by 
Speed. 

Avenger  of  Blood,  among  the  Jews,  was  next  of 
kin  to  the  perfon  murdered,  who  was  to  purfue  the 
murderer. 

Ecclefiaftical  judges  retire,  when  judgment  is  to  be 
given  in  cafes  of  blood,  by  reafon  the  church  is  fuppofcd 
to  abhor  blood  :  it  condemns  no  perfon  to  death  ;  and 
its  members  become  irregular,  or  difabled  from  their 
fundtions,  by  the  effufion  of  blood. 

Field  of  Blood,  in  Syriac  aceldama,  was  a  field 
purcbafed  by  the  Jews  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  filver 
which  had  been  given  to  Judas  for  betraying  his  Maf- 
ter,  and  which  he  had  reltored.  It  ftill  ferves  for  a 
burial-ground,  in  which  all  pilgrims  v/ho  die  in  their 
pilgrimage  at  Jerufalem  are  interred. 

BLOOD-Honnd,  in  zoology,  the  canis  fagax  of  Lin- 
nseus*,  le  chien  courant  of  BufTon,  xht  flei/thoiDide  o{*SceC<u'ut 
the  Scots :  The  hound  or  dog,  with  long,  fmooth,  and 
pendulous  ears. — It  was  a  dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in 
high  efteem  with  our  anceftors:  its  employ  was  to  re- 
cover any  game  that  had  efcaped  wounded  from  the 
hunter,  or  been  killed  or  ftole  out  of  the  foreft.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  acutenefs  of  its  fmell;  tracing 
the  loft  beaft  by  the  blood  it  had  fpilt  ;  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  This  fpecies  could,  with  the  ut- 
moft  certainty,  difcovcr  the  thief  by  following  his  foot- 
fteps,  let  the  diftance  of  his  flight  be  ever  fo  great,  and 
through  the  moft  fecret  and  thickeft  coverts:  nor  would 
it  ceafe  its  purfuit  till  it  had  taken  the  felon.  They 
were  likewife  ufed  by  Wallace  and  Bruce  during  the 
civil  wars.  The  poetical  hiftorians  of  the  two  heroes 
frequently  relate  very  curious  paffages  on  this  fubjeft; 
of  the  fcrvice  thefe  dogs  were  of  to  their  mailers,  and 
the  efcapea  they  had  from  ihofe  of  the  enemy.  The 
blood-hound  was  in  great  requeft  on  the  confines  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  where  the  borderers  were  con- 
tinually preying  on  the  herds  and  flocks  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  true  blood-hound  was  large,  ftrong,  muf- 
ctilar,  broad-breafted,  of  a  ftern  countenance,  of  a  deep 
tan-colour,  and  generally  marked  with  a  black  fpot 
over  each  eye. 

BLOOD-Shotteii.     See  Ophthalmia. 

BLooD-Shaviu.     See  Farriery,  \.  xxxii.  2. 

Spitting  of  Blood,  or  HaTnopt'de  See  Medici n E- 
Jndex. 

Whole  and  Half  Blcod;  a  kinfman  of  the  iv/iole 
Hood  is  he  that  is  derived  from  the  fame  couple  of  an- 
ceftors ;  whereas  a  perfon  of  half  Hood  defccnds  from 
either  of  them  fingly  by  a  fecond  marriage. 

Blood 
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Blood.         Blood  cf  Chrijl,  the  name  of  a  military  order  in- 

' — " '  fti tilted  at   Mantua  in  i6oS.     The  number  of"  ]<ni;.;hts 

was  reftriifteJ  co  20,  bclidcs  the  grand  niafter.  1  heir 
device  was,  Z)ow//.'!f,  probajti  vu  ;  or.  Nihil  hoc,  trijlc, 
ncspto  :  "  Lord,  tliou  hail  proved  me  ;"  or,  "  Forti- 
fied by  this,  no  evil  can  prevail." 

Pncious  Blood,  a  denomination  given  to  a  reformed 
congregation  of  Bcrnardinc  nuns  at  Paris,  firllellablilh- 
ed  under  that  name  in  1661. 

Dragon's  Blood.     Sec  Dragon. 

BtooD-Storic.     See  HEMATITES. 

BLOOD-Vtjfil.  Sec  Anatomy,  ii<^  123,  &c.  and 
Plate  XXXIII. 

BiooD-Witi,  in  ancient  law  writers,  fignifies  blood, 
and  a  cuftoraary  amercement  paid  as  a  compofitioii  for 
the  fliedding  or  drawing  of  blood.  The  word  is  alio 
written  blodwit:,  bhdwita,  blod'x-)ta,  bloodwit,  biod'wit, 
bloudwit,  and  bhiidwit.  It  is  formed  from  the  ancient 
Saxon  bind,  "  blood,"  and  viti  or  ivittr,  "  a  fine  or 
penalty."  The  word  alfo  denotes  an  exemption  from 
this  penalty  granted  by  the  king  to  certain  perfons  and 
communities  as  afpecial  favoin-.  King  Henry  II.  grant- 
ed to  all  tenants  within  the  honour  of  Wallingford 

Ut  ajiieti  fint  de  hidagio  it  hlodwilg  et  bred-wit t. 

BLOOD-Wort,  in  botany.  See  Rumex. 

Blood  (Thomas),  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Colonel  Blood,  was  a  difbanded  officer  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's,  famous  for  his  daring  crimes  and  his  good 
fortune.  He  was  firft  diftinguilhcd  by  engaging  in  a 
confpiracy  to  furprife  the  caftic  of  Dublin  ;  which  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  of  Orniond,  and 
fomc  of  his  accomplices  were  executed.  Efcaping  to 
England,  he  meditated  revenge  againfl  Ormond  ;  and 
aiftually  feized  him  one  night  in  his  coach  at  St.  James's- 
Ilreet,  where  he  might  have  finiflied  hispurpofe  if  he 
liad  not  fludied  refinements  in  his  vengence.  He 
bound  him  on  horfeback  behind  one  of  his  alTociaies, 
refolving  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  with  a  paper  pin- 
ned to  his  brcaft  :  but  when  they  got  into  tiie  fields, 
the  duke,  in  efforts  for  liberty,  threw  himfelf  and 
the  alTaflin,  to  whom  he  was  faftcned,  to  the  ground  ; 
and  while  they  wcreftruggling  in  the  mire,  he  was  ref- 
cued  by  his  fervants  ;  but  the  authors  of  this  attempt 
were  not  then  difcovered.  A  little  after,  in  1671,  Blood 
formed  a  defign  of  carrying  off  the  crown  and  regalia 
from  the  tOAcr;  a  dcfign,  to  which  he  was  prompted, 
as  well  by  the  furprifing  boldnefs  of  the  enterprize,  as 
by  the  views  of  profit.  He  was  very  near  fucceeding. 
He  had  bound  and  wounded  Edwards  the  keeper  of 
the  jewel-office,  and  had  got  out  of  the  tower  with  his 
prey;  but  was  overtaken  and  feized,  with  fome  of  his 
aCTociates.  One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond  ;  and  Blood  was 
immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.  When 
qneflioned,  he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprize  ;  but  re- 
fufcd  to  difcover  his  accomplices.  "  The  fear  of  death 
(he  faid)  (hould  never  engage  him  either  to  deny  a 
guilt  or  betray  a  friend."  All  thefe  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances  made  him  the  general  fubjeft  of  converfa- 
tion  ;  and  the  king  was  moved  with  an  idle  curiofity 
to  fee  and  fpeak  with  a  perfon  fo  noted  for  his  cou- 
rage and  his  crimes.  Blood  might  now  cflecm  him- 
felf fecure  of  pardon;  and  he  wanted  not  addrcfs  to 
improve  the  opportunity.  He  told  Charles,  that  he 
had  been  engaged,  with  others,  in  a  defign  to  kill  him 
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with  a  carabine  above  Batterfea,  where  his  majefty  of- 
ten  went  to  bathe  :  that  the  caufcof  this  rtfoluiion  was 
the  feveriiy  exercifcd  over  the  confcitnccs  of  ilic  godly, 
in  rellraining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  affcniblies' : 
that  when  he  had  taken  his  ftand  among  the  reeds,  full 
of  thefe  bloody  refohuions,  he  found  his  heart  checked 
with  an  awe  of  majelly  ;  and  he  not  only  rclcnied  him- 
felf, bcitdivcrted  his  alTociatcs  from  their  purpofe  :  that 
he  had  long  ago  brought  himfelf  to  an  entire  indiffer- 
ence about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for  loll ;  yet  could 
he  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of  the  clanger  which 
might  attend  his  execution :  that  his  aifociatcs  had 
bound  thcmfelves  by  the  ftridcft  oaihs  to  revenge  the 
death  of  any  of  their  confederacy  ;  and  that  no  precau- 
tion nor  power  could  fecure  any  one  from  the  efferts  of 
their  defperate  refohuions.  Whether  thefe  confidera- 
tions  excited  fear  or  admiration  in  the  king,  thty  con- 
firmed his  refohition  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Blood  ; 
but  he  thought  it  a  requifite  point  of  decency  firll  to 
obtain  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  confent.  Arlington  came 
to  Ormond  in  the  king's  name,  and  defired  that  he 
would  not  profecute  Blood,  for  rcafons  which  he  was 
cotiimanded  to  give  him.  The  duke  replied,  that  his 
majefty 's  commands  were  the  only  rcafon  that  could  be 
given;  and  being  fufficient,  he  might  tlierefore  fpare 
the  reft.  Charles  carried  his  kindnefs  to  Blood  flill 
farther:  he  granted  him  an  eflatc  of  L.  5ooa-yearin 
Ireland  ;  he  encouraged  his  attendance  about  his  per- 
fon ;  he  fhowed  him  great  countenance  ;  and  many  ap- 
plied to  him  for  promoting  their  pretenfions  at  court. 
And  while  old  Edwards,  who  had  bravely  ventured  his 
life,  and  had  been  wounded,  in  defending  ihe  crown 
and  regalia,  was  forgotten  and  negledlcd,  tliis  man, 
who  defcrved  only  to  be  flared  at  and  dctefled  as  a 
monfler,  became  a  kind  of  favourite. — Blond  enjoyed 
his  penlion  about  10  years,  till  being  charged  with  fix- 
ing an  imputation  of  a  fcandalous  nature  on  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he 
died  Augult  24.  1680. 

BLOODY,  fomething  belonging  to  or  abounding. 
with  blood. 

BLoom-Flux.     Sec  MEDicrNE-/«(/f.v. 

BLoom-Ha?id,  is  when  a  trefpaiTer  is  apprehended 
in  a  forefl  with  his  hands  or  other  parts  bloody  ;  which 
is  a  circumflance  of  his  having  killed  the  deer,  though 
he  be  not  found  chafing  or  hunting  them. 

BLoom-Rain.     See  Rain. 

BLOoor-Sweat.  Many  inftances  of  this  are  record- 
ed, in  which  it  has  been  owing  to  bodily  diforder,  or 
extreme  mental  agitation  and  agony.  See  particularly 
Ariftotlc's  Hilt.  Animal,  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  apud  Oper. 
toni.  i.  Thuanus  Hift.  Temp.  &c.  lib.  ii.  apud  Oper. 
torn.  i.  Melanges  d'Hifloire  et  de  Literature,  &c.  per 
M.  V.  Marville,  tom.  iii.  p.  149.  Acta  Phylico-Med. 
Norimbergas,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  and  vol.  viii.  p.  428. 

BLooDr-Urirte.     See  Medici  NE-hidcx. 

BLOOM,  a  mafs  of  iron  after  having  undergone  the 
firft  hammering  called  hlomary.  It  has  yet  to  under- 
go many  hammerings  before  it  become  iron  fit  for  the 
fmith's  ufe,  and  be  firft  made  what  they  call  the  anco- 
ny.     Sec  Ancony. 

BLOOT  (Peter),  a  Flemifh  painter,  whofc  works 

are  not  frequently   fcen   in  Britain  ;    nor    are    they 

cafily  purchafcd  in  Holland,  being  carefully   preferv- 

cd  in    private  coUcdious,   and  are  highly  cftcemed.. 

*  The 
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iiloffom  The  fuDJefts  he  cliofc  to  paint  were  always  taken  from 
II  the  loweltlife  ;  fuch  as  boors  drinking,  feafling,  danc- 
Blount>  ^  jj^g^  pj.  q^iarrcJling  ;  Ihephcrds  piping,  and  fometimes 
the  marriages  of  villagers.  He  was  a  faithful,  and 
indeed  too  fervile  an  imitator  of  nature;  never  de- 
parting from  the  adions,  attitudes,  or  draperies  of  his 
models.  He  fliowed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
fcLiro,  and  perfpedtive ;  he  had  a  delicate  manner  of 
penciling,  and  his  colouring  was  mellow;  but  he  had 
no  idea  of  elegance :  yet  his  pictures  have  in  many 
refpcds  great  merit,  and  his  defers  feem  rather  im- 
putable to  the  tafte  of  his  country  than  to  his  own  ge- 
nius ;  foHie  of  his  works  being,  for  the  lightnefs  of 
the  touch,  the  neatnefs  of  handling,  and  tranfparence 
of  colour,  equal  to  the  bell  of  his  time.  He  died  in 
1667. 

BLOSSOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  flower 
©f  any  plant.     See  the  article  Flower. 

Blossom,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  is  reflrained  to 
the  flowers  of  trees,  which  they  put  forth  in  the  fpriug 
as  the  forerunners  of  their  fruit,  otherwife  called  their 
hlcovu  The  office  of  the  bloflbm  is  partly  to  proteft, 
and  partly  to  draw  nourifliment  to,  the  embryo,  fruit, 
or  feed. 

Blossom,  or  Peach-cohured,  in  the  manege,  a  term 
applied  to  a  horfe  that  has  his  hair  white,  but  inter- 
mixed all  over  with  forrel  and  bay  hairs.  Such  horfes 
are  fo  infenfible  and  hard,  both  in  the  mouth  and  the 
flanks,  that  they  are  fcarce  valued  ;  befides  they  are 
apt  to  turn  blind. 

BLOSSOMING  of  Plants,  the  aft  of  blowing, or 
putting  forth  flowers  of  bloffoms,  called  aMo  flower i>ig. 
The  bloffoming  of  the  Glaflenbury  thorn  piouily 
on  Chriltmas-day-morning,  is  a  vulgar  error ;  owing 
to  this,  that  the  plant,  befides  its  ufual  blofTom- 
ing  in  the  fpring,  fometimes  puts  forth  a  few  white 
tranfient  bloflbms  in  the  middle  of  winter.  For 
the  bloffoming  of  the  rofe  of  Jericho  on  the  fame  day 
as  it  is  commonly  held  in  England,  or  in  the  time  of 
midnight  mafs,  as  is  held  in  France,  is  fomewhat 
more  than  error,  being  really  a  fraud  on  one  fide,  and 
a  fuperllition  on  the  other.  This  rofe,  whofe  leaves 
are  only  clofed  and  fhrivelled  up  in  winter,  will,  at  any 
time,  upon  fetting  its  pedicle  in  water,  expand  and 
bloffom  a-new  ;  becaufe  the  pedicle  being  fpongy  im- 
bibes the  fluid  apace,  and  thus  fills  and  fwells  out  the 
iiirivelled  leaves :  which  property  fome  monks  have 
turned  to  good  account. 

BLOTELING  or  Blooteling  (Abraham),  an 
engraver  who  flouriflied  about  the  year  1672.  He 
v/as  a  native  of  Amfterdam,  and  defigned  as  well  as 
engraved.  From  thefl:ylc  of  his  etchings,  which  have 
great  merit,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  frequented  the 
fchool  of  the  VifTchers.  He  went  into  England  about 
the  year  1672,  or  1673,  at  the  time  the  French  in- 
vaded Holland  ;  but  he  did  not  refide  there  long.  He 
not  only  etched,  but  alfo  fcraped  feveral  mezzotintos, 
which  were  much  efteemcd.  Venue  informs  us,  that 
whilfl  he  was  in  England,  he  received  30  guineas  for 
an  etching  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  From  hence  he 
returned  to  Amfterdam,  where,  in  all  probabiliry,  he 
died.  In  the  year  1685,  he  publiflied  at  Amfterdam 
xhe  gems  of  Leonardo  Auguftino,  and  etched  the  plates 
himfclf. 

J3LOUNT  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifh  writer  of 
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the  17th  century,  born  at  Bordefley  in  WorceflerCiire.  Blouatv 
He  had  not  the  advantage  of  an  univerfity  education  ;  '^~v-^ 
but,  by  the  flrength  ot  genius  and  great  application, 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  literature.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  popifli  plot  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  being  much  alarmed  on  account  of 
his  being  a  zealous  Roman-catholic,  he  contracted  a 
pal fy ;  and  died  in  December  1679,  aged  61.  He 
wrote,  I.  The  academy  of  eloquence,  containing  a 
complete  Englifn  Rhetoric.  2.  GlolTographica,  or  a 
diftionary  interpreting  fuch  hard  words,  whether  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c.  that  are  now  ufed  in 
our  refined  Englilli  tongue,  &c.  3.  Bofcobel;  or  the 
hiftory  of  hismajefty'sefcape  after  the  battle  of  Worce- 
fter.  4.  A  law  dictionary.  5.  Aniraadverfions  upon 
Sir  Richard  Baker's  chronicle.  6.  Fragmenta  A?i- 
tiqtiitatis  ;  and  other  works. 

Blount  (Sir  Henry),  an  Englifh  writer,  born  at 
his  father's  feat  in  Hertfordfliire  in  1602.  After  a  re- 
gular education,  he  fet  out  on  his  travels  in  1634 ;  and 
getting  acquainted  vi'ith  a  janizary  at  Venice,  he  ac- 
companied him  into  the  Turkifh  dominions  :  having 
been  abroad  two  years,  he  returned  and  publiflied  a 
relation  of  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  which  went  thro' 
feveral  editions.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  at  which  time  he  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  had  the  charge  of  the  young  princes; 
but,  after  the  king's  death,  was  employed  by  the  par- 
liament, and  by  Cromwell.  Yet  after  the  reftoration 
of  the  royal  family  he  was  appointed  high  flierifF  of 
the  county  of  Hertford,  and  from  that  time  lived  as 
a  private  gentleman  above  20  years.  He  publilhed, 
I.  An  account  of  his  travels.  2.  Six  comedies  written 
by  John  Lilly,  under  the  title  of  Court  Comedies. 
3.  The  exchange  walk,  afatire;  and  4.  An  epiltlc 
in  praife  of  tobacco.     He  died  October  9th,  1682. 

Blount  (Sir  Thomas  Pope),  baronet,  an  emi- 
nent writer,  and  the  elded  fon  of  the  former,  was  bom 
at  Upper  Holloway,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1649.  He  was  educated  under  the  eye 
of  his  father;  and  always  diflinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
lover  of  liberty,  a  fincere  friend  to  his  country,  and  a 
true  patron  of  learning.  He  was  advanced  to  the  de- 
gree of  baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  in  whofe  reign  he 
was  elected  biirgefs  for  St  Alban's  in  two  parliaments, 
and  was  knight  of  the  fhire  in  three  parliaments  after 
the  Res'ohition.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  i.  A  critique 
on  the  moft  celebrated  writers.  2.  ElTays  on  feveral 
fubjcfls.  3.  A  natural  hiftory,  extracted  out  of  the 
befl  modern  writers;  and  4.  Remarks  upon  poetry, 
with  characters  and  cenfures  of  the  moft  confiderable 
poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  He  died  June  30th, 
1697. 

Blount  (Charles),  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  Blount,  had  alfo  an  excellent  capacity,  and  was 
an  eminent  writer.  His  An'ima  Mtitidi,  or  an  Hif- 
torical  narratio7i  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  con- 
cerning 7naii' s  foul  ajter  this  ffe,  according  to  uneii- 
ligktened  nature,  gave  great  offence,  and  was  complain- 
ed of  to  the  bifliop  of  London.  But  the  work  which 
rendered  him  moft  known,  was  his  trandation  of  Phi- 
loflratus's  Life  of  y^pollonius  Tyanneus,  publifhcd  in 
1680 ;  which  was  foon  fuppreffed,  as  an  attack  on  re- 
vealed religion.  Another  work  of  the  fame  complexion 
he  publiflied  the  fame  year,  called  Great  is  Dia?ia  of 

the 
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Mow:  thi  Ephsfians,  Sec.  ia  which,  under  colour  of  cxpofing 
— - — •'  fapcrllition,  he  ftriick  at  revelation.  Ia  16S4,  he 
printed  a  kiuJ  oi-Introduflion  to  Polits  Litiratun.  In 
the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  10  prove  kin^;  William  and  queen  Mary  con- 
querors ;  which  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  both 
koufesof  parliament.  The  clofcof  hislifewas  very  un- 
happy, for,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  became  e- 
namoured  of  her  Giter,  who  was  onlyfcrupuloiisagainfl; 
their  union  on  account  of  their  prior  connection  by  the 
marriage  ;  on  which  he  writ  a  letter  on  the  fubjeft, 
as  the  cafe  of  a  third  perfon,  with  great  learning  and 
addrefe.  But  the  arthbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  other 
divines  deciding  againll  him,  andthelady  onthisgrow- 
ing  inflexible,  it  threw  him  into  a  frenzy  in  which  he 
Ihot  hirafelf,  in  1693.  After  his  death,  his  mifcella- 
neous  pieces  were  collected  and  publiihed. 

BLOW  (Dr  John),  a  famous  niufician  and  compo- 
fcr,  was  a  native  of  North  Collingham  in  tiie  county  of 
Nottingham  ;  and  was  one  of  the  firft  fet  of  children 
after  the  reftoration,  being  bred  up  under  Capuin  Hen- 
ry Cook.  He  was  alfo  a  pupil  of  Hingeflon,  and  after 
that  of  Dr  Chriftopher  Gibbons.  On  the  i6ih  day  of 
March,  1673,  he  was  fworn  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel  in  the  room  of  Roger  Hill  ;  and  in  July, 
1674,  upon  the  deceafc  of  Mr  Pelham  Humphrey, 
was  appointed  mailer  of  the  children  of  the  chapel. 
In  i68j,  he  was  made  one  of  his  majefty's  private 
mufic  ;  and  in  1687,  was  appointed  almoner  and  maf- 
ter  of  the  choriflers  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul. 
Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  either  univerfity  :  but 
archbiQiop  Sancroft,  in  virtue  of  his  own  authority  in 
that  refpect,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  dotflor  in 
mufic.  Upon  the  deceafc  of  Purcell  in  1695,  he  be- 
came organift  of  Weftrainfler-abbcy.  In  the  year 
1699,  he  was  appointed  compofer  to  hismajefty,  with  a 
falary.  Blow  was  a  compofer  of  anthems  while  a  chapel- 
boy,  and  on  the  fcorc  ot  his  merit  was  diflinguiihed  by 
Charles  II.  The  king  admired  very  much  a  little  duet 
of  Cariflimi  to  the  words  '  Dite  o  Cieli,'  and  alked  of 
Blow  if  he  could  imitate  it.  Blow  modcftly  anfwered 
he  would  try  ;  and  compofed  in  the  fame  meafurc,  and 
the  fame  key  of  D  with  a  minor  third,  that  fine  fong, 
'  Go,  perjured  man.'  The  OrpheusBtitan/iicus  of  Pur- 
cell had  been  publilhed  by  his  widow  foon  after  his  de- 
ceafc ;  and  contained  in  it  fome  of  that  author's  fineft 
fongs  :  the  favourable  reception  it  met  with  was  a  mo- 
tive with  Blow  to  the  publication  in  the  year  1700,  of 
a  work  of  the  fame  kind,  entitled  Aynphioti  Anglicus, 
containing  compofitions  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
voices,  with  accompanimentsof  inftrnmenial  mufic,  and 
a  thorough-bafs  figured  for  the  organ,  harpfichord, 
or  theorbolutc.  To  this  book  are  prefixed  commen- 
datory verfcs  by  fimdry  perfons  ;  and  among  them 
anode,  in  the  fecond  flanza  of  which  arc  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

*  His  Gloria  Patri  long  ago  reach'd  Rome, 
'  Sung  and  rever'd  too  in  St  Peter's  dome  ; 

*  A  canon  will  outlive  her  jubilees  to  come.* 

The  canon  here  meant  is  that  fine  one  to  which  the 
Gloria  Patri  in  Dr  Blow's  gamut  fervice  is  fet.  Dr 
Blow  fet  to  mufic  an  ode  for  St  Cecilia's  day,  in  1684, 
the  words  by  Mr  Oldham,  publilhed  together  with  one 
Vol.  III. 
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of  Purcell  on  the  fame  occafion  performed  the  preceding     Blow, 
year.     He  alfo  compofed  and  publilhed  a  collc(flion  of  I-low-pipe. 
leflbns   for   the  harpfichord  or    fpinnet,    and   an   ode  '       ^       ' 
on    the    death  of  Purcell,    written  by  Mr  Drydcn. 
There  are    alfo  extant    of    his    compofuion   limdry 
hymns  printed  in   the   Harmonia  Sacra,  and   a  great 
number  of  catches  in  the  latter  editions  of  the  nuifical 
companion. — This    great    mufician  died  in  the  year 
1708,    and    lies    buried  in  the  north  aile   of  Wcft- 
minfter-abbcy.     On  his  monument  is  the  canon  above 
mentioned,  engraven  on  a  book  with  an  iufcription  a- 
bovc  it. 

Blow,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  flroke  given  ei- 
ther with  the  hand,  a  weaponeer  inftrument.  In  fenc- 
ing, blows  differ  from  thrufls,  as  the  former  are  givea 
by'flriking,  the  latter  by  pulhing. 

Militury  Bioir,  alapa  niilitaris,  that  given  with  a 
fword  on  the  neck  or  flioulder  of  a  candid  ue  for 
knighthood,  in  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  him.  The 
cuftom  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  ancient  ce- 
remony of  manumidion.  In  giving  the  blow,  the  prince 
ufed  the  formula  Ejlo  bonus  miles,  "  Be  a  valiant  fol- 
dier  ;"  upon  v/hich  the  party  rofe  a  complete  knight, 
and  qualified  to  bear  arms  in  his  own  right. 

Blow,  inlaw.     See  Battery. 

Fly-BtOHS,  the  ova  of  dies  depofited  on  flefli,  or  o- 
ther  fubflances  proper  for  hatching  them. 

BLvw-Pipe,  in  chemiflry  and  mineralogy,  an  inflru-" 
ment  by  which  the  blaft  of  the  bre;ith  may  be  directed 
upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  vitrify  any  fmall  portion  of  mineral  fubltancc ; 
and  thus  the  procefs  of  affaying  in  the  dry  way  may  be 
performed  in  a  very  fliort  time,  where  either  want  of 
inflruments  or  opportunity  prevent  oiher  methods  from 
being  ufed.  j 

Mr  Bergman  obferves  that   this   inftrument  is  ex-  The  blow- 
tremely  ufcful  to  clicmifls,  as  many  experiments  are  pipe  ufeful 
daily   negleifled,  cither  bccaufe  they  require  furnaces  to  thcmifti. 
and  a  large  apparatus  of  veflels  ;  from   tlie   want  of 
time  to  examine  them  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  or  from 
the  quantity  required  in  the  common  way  for  exami- 
nation, when  the  matter  may  be  too  fcarce  or  too  dear.         - 
In  all  thefc  cafes  the  blow-pipe  may  be  advantageou/ly  in  whatc«. 
ufed  ;  as,  i.  Moll  of  the  experiments  which  can  be  fcs  it  may 
performed  in  the  large  way  may  alfo  be  done  with  beadvanta. 
the  blow-pipe.      2.  The  experiments  which  in  the  ge^u^cn^' 
large  way  require  many   hours,  may  in  this  method  P'°y"' 
be  finidied  in  a  few  minutes;  and,    3.  The  fmallcfh 
particle  is  fufficient.     The  only  defeift  is,  that  the  pro- 
portions cannot  be  determined  with  any  precilion  ;  and 
therefore  where  the  experiments  can  be  tried  on  a  large 
fcale,   it  is  always  to  be  preferred.     "  But  ihe  firft  in- 
quiry  to  be  made,"   fays  our  author,  "  is,  what  a  fu!i- 
flance  contains,  not  ho-M  much  ;   and  I  have  learned  by 
the  experience  of  many  years,  that  thefe  trials  infmall 
fugged  the  proper  methods  of  inflituting  expert  menis 
in  large.     Thefe  «xperiments  befidcs  have  fome  ad- 
vantage over  thofc  conducted  in  crucibles,  viz.    wc 
can  fee  all  the  phenomena  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  wonderfully  illuftrates  the  fcries  of  operations 
and  their  caufcs.     Experiments   made  in  crucibles  arc 
often  fallacious,  as  the  fubllancc  of  the  vcfTel    itfclf  is 
corroded.     Wc  fuppofc  that  lime  or  magnefia  melted 
with  fixed  alkali  arc  united  with  it  in  the  way  of  fo- 
S  i  lution  ; 
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Blow-pipe,  lution  ;  but  the  globule,  when  well  fufed  in  the  fpoon, 
"      »'— '  by  its  tranfparency  permits  us  plainly  to  fee  that,  ex- 
cept the  filiceous  part,  it  is  only  mechanically  mixed. 
The  mod  intenfe   degree  of  heat  may  in  this  way  be 
obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  which  can  fcarcely  be  done 
,         in  a  crucible  in  many  hours." 
When  the        The  blow-pipe  was  firfl:  introduced  into  the  chemi- 
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inftrument  cal  apparatus  about  50  years  ago  by  the  celebrated 
wasfirftin-Swedilh  metalUirgifl;  Dr  Andreas  Swab,  and  the  in- 
troduced, ftrument  was  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  MefTrs 
4  Cronfledt,  Rinman,  &c.  and  Dr  Engeflroem  has  an 
Bergman's  exprefs  treatife  upon  the  fubjeft.  Mr  Bergman  pro- 
defcription  pofes  that  the  tube  ftojld  be  made  of  pure  filver,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  rult  ;  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fmall  quantity  of  plauna,  to  give  a  neccf- 
fary  hardnefs.  It  confilts  of  three  parts,  which  may 
be  occafioaally  joined  :  A  handle  (tig.  3.)  termi- 
nating in  a  truncated  conical  apex  a  a,  which  may  by 
tvvifting  be  fo  adapted  to  the  aperture  b  (fig.  4.)  as  to 
fhut  it  more  clofely  than  can  be  done  by  a  fcrew.  It 
was  an  improvement  of  former  cbemifts  to  have  a  hol- 
low ball  on  the  tube  to  coUeifl  the  moillure  of  the 
breath,  which  if  fufFered  to  accumulate  would  greatly 
diminifli  the  intenfity  of  the  flame.  Inflead  of  this 
Mr  Bergman  madeufe  of  the  little  box  (fig.  4.)  formed 
of  an  eliptical  plate,  fo  bended  through  the  centre  that 
the  oppofite  fides  become  parallel,  and  are  joined  round 
by  a  plate  equal  in  breadth   to   c  c.     Such  a  box  col- 
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quent  trials  will  eflablifli  the  habit ;   fo  that  a  continual  Blow-pipe, 

llream  of  air  can  be  fupplied  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  ' '■^ — ' 

more,  without  sny  other  inconvenience  than  the  laffi- 

tude  of  the  lips  compreffiug  the  tube,     A  very  great  DrBerken- 

and  obvious  improvement,  however,  is  ftill  fuggcficd  hout's  im- 

by  Dr  Berkenhout,  viz.  to  apply  the  tube  to  the  wind-  ptevement. 

bag  of  a  bag-pipe  J  which  being  firft  blown   full,   may 

eafily  be  kept  fo ;  and   being  conipreiTed  by  the  arm, 

will  produce  ablafl;  either  ilrong  or  weak  as  we  have  a 

mind.     It  will  be  a  ftill  farther  improvement  to  fupply 

this  bag  by  means  of  a  fmall  bellows  inftcad  of  blowing 

into  it  with  the  mouth  :  for  thus  the  air  will  be   more 

free  from  moillure,  and  alio  fitter  for  the  fupport  of 

flame,  in  other  refpcfts  ;  as  there  is  always  a  confider- 

ablc  quantity  of  fixed  air  produced  at  every  refpiration, 

which,  acccording  that  quantity,  muft  unfit  the  air  for 

keeping  up  the  flame,  and  conftquenily  render  the  heat 

lefs  intenfe. 

With  regard  to  the  flame  proper  to  be  ehofen,  Mr  A  candle 
Bergman  dircvfls  a  flender  candle,  either  of  wax  or  tal-  proper  for 
low  (fig.  6.),  with  a  cotton  wick  {k  I).  The  burned  top  producing 
mufl:  be  cut  at  fuch  a  length,  that  the  remainder  may ''^"^  ^^'"'" 
be  bent  a  little  (/;«).     The  orifice    (_g)   is  to  be  held- 
above  and  near  to  this  arch,  perpendicular  to  (^  ?/''),  Fig.  5,  6. 
and  the  air  equably  expreffed.    The  flame  being  forced         g 
to  one  fide  by  the  violence   of  the  blafl,  exhibits  two  Two  kinds 
diftinft  figures;  the  internal  figure  {In),  conical,  blue,  of  flame 
and  well  defined  ;  at  the  apex  of  this,  71,  the  moft  vio-  produced 


leds  the  moifture  of  the  breath  as  well  as  the  fphcre,     lent  heat  is  excited;  the  external  flame  (/o),  brownifli,  ^^^^  ■ 


rig- 


and  is  befides  attended  with  the  advantage  of  a 
compreffed  figure  and  fmaller  circumference.  The 
aperture  b  is  fomewhat  conical,  and  hollowed  out  of 
the  folid  pi-ece  ;  and  has  no  margin  turned  inward, 
left  the  efflux  of  the  fluid  coUciSed  after  long  blow- 
ing, or  the  cleanfing  of  the  internal  parts,  Ihould  in 
any  degree  be  prevented.  The  tube  (fig.  5.)  is  very 
fmall,  and  its  fliorter.conical  end  ee  exaclly  fitted  to  the 
aperture  y^  fo  that  no  air  can  efcape  except  through 
tke  orifice^.  Many  of  thofe  tubes  fliould  be  provid- 
ed with  orifices  of  difi'erent  diameters,  to  be  applied 
on  different  occafions  :  the  orifice  ^  itfelf  ought  to  be 
fmooth  and  circular,  otherwife  the  cone  of  flame  here- 
after to  be  mentioned  will  be  divided.  The  bands 
(/■/;  ii)  prevent  the  conical  apices  [aa,  ee)  from  being 
thruftin  too  far,  and  alfo  ferve  another  purpofe  ;  for 
when  thefe  apices  are,  by  repeated  attrition,  at  laft  fo 
much  diminilhed  as  to  fall  out  fpontaneoully,  by  filing 
away  a  little  of  the  bands  they  may  again  be  made 
tight.  The  figures  reprefent  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  proper  fize. 

The  greateft  difficulty  attending  the  rife  of  the  blow- 
pipe is  the  fupplying  it  with  a  conftant  ftream  of  air 
by  means  of  the  breath  ;  for  to  fiich  as  are  unaccuftom- 
ftantftream  gj  ^^  jj^  jj  appjaj-g  a  coniradidion  to  think  of  blowing 
a  ftream  of  air  out  by  the  mouth,  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  are  drawing  it  in  by  the  nollrils  to  fupply  the 
neceflary  fundions  of  relpiration.  An  uninterrupted 
Itreamof  air,  however,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  :  and, 
"  to  fucceed  in  this  operation  (fays  Mr  Bergman) 
without  inconvenience,  fome  labour  and  praflice  are 
jieceffary.  The  whole  artifice,  however,  confifts  in 
this,  that  while  the  air  is  infpircd  through  the  nof- 
trils,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  mouth  be  forced 
out  through  the  tube  by  the  compreflion  of  the  cheeks. 
To  forae  perfons  this  is  extremely  difficult  ;  but  frc- 
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vague,  and  indetermined  ;    which  isfpoiled  of  its  phlo-    °'^^"P'P^': 
gifton   by   the   furrounding  ainiofphere,  and  occalions 
much  lefs  heat  at  its  extremity  (  0  )   than  the  interior 
flame  does.  ^ 

Dr  Black,  as  well  as  all   other  eminent  chemift?,  DrlMack's" 
greatly  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  blow-pipe  for  die- direftions  .' 
mical  experiments  on  minerals.     The  conftruftion  re-<^°^'^'^''"'"ff  ] 
commended  by  him  differs  not  from  that  already  de-  ''^'^  i"ftni-i 
fcribed  ;  only  he  fays,  that  it  may   he  made  of  tin,  a"^*°'" 
cheaper  material   than  filver  ;   though  formerly   they 
were  made  of  glafs.     The  fmall  flream  of  air  ilfuing 
from  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  being  more  intimately 
mixed  with  the  flame,  and  agitated  with  it,  occafions 
a   more  complete  confumption  of  the  vapour   arifing 
from  the  candle,  and  makes  it   produce  much  more 
heat ;  fo  that  any  fmall  body  expofed  to  the  extremity        jq, 
of  the  flame  is  heated  to  a  fiirprifing  degree.     Several  Blow-pip?" 
artifls  who  work  in  metals,  as  the  goldfmiths,  &c.  find  ufefulin 
this  inftrument  ufcful  in  foJdering  fmall  pieces  of  metal  foldcring,, 
together  ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  the   ckemifts  in    ex- 
amining  the  effeds  of  violent  heat  upon  fmall  bodies. 
Some  of  the  artifts  who  ufe  it  much,  fupply  the  fheam 
of  air  with  a  pair  of  bellows  placed  under  the  table, 
with  a  pipe  riling  up  through  it,  and  to  which   the 
blow-pipc  is  fixed.     In   the   examination  of  ores,  the 
more  fimple  inftrument  is  preferred;  and  by  a  little 
praftice  it  is  eafy  to  blow  a  continued  ftream  of  air 
with  tlie  mouth,  by  keeping  it  always  full,  and  draw- 
ing in  the  air  by  the  noftrils,  which  anfwcrs  the  fame 
purpofe  as  the   upper  part  of  a  double   bellows.     Mr 
Cronftedt  uftd  the  blow-pipe  much  in  making  the  ex- 
periments on  which  his  fyflem  of  mineralogy  is  found- 
ed, blowing  air  through  a  bit  of  cliarcoal  :   and  though 
the  fpecimens  are  fmall,  we  can  fee  the  changes  they 
undergo  as  well  as  if  they  were  larger  ;  and  the  eye 
can  be  aflifted  by  a  magnifying  glafs. 

The 
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31ffw-p'ipe.      The  reafon  of  the    intenfc  licat   produced  by  the 

' '  b!ow-pi['C  is,  tliat  in  the  orJiiiary  way  of  burning,  the 

«;..   ^'u      air  aJts  only  upon  the  external  furface  of  the  fuel,  fo 
bloJ-pi^   that  it  is  not  fo  completely  inflamed, 
raifet  fuch      The  blow-pipe  ufcd  by  Mr  CronAedt  is  compofed 
an  intenfc  of  two  parts;  and  this  for  the  facility  both  of  making, 
heat.         carrying  it  along,  and  cleanfing  it  in  the  infide  when 
'*      ncccifary.     The  two  pans  are  rcprefenied  feparatef, 
^ 'jj,j'^°°"and  of  the  true  fize;    the  Hgiire  of  the   inlbrunient. 
Wow-pipe,  when  thefc  arc  put  together,  may  be  eafdy  conceived. 
The  globe  a  (tig.  2.)  is  hollow,  and  made  on  purpofe 
to  condenfe  the  vapours,   which  always  happen  to  be  in 
the  blow-pipe  when  it  has  been  ufcd   fome  time :   if 
this  globe  was  not  there  the  vapours  would  go  directly 
with  the  wind  out  into  the  flauie,  and  thereby  cool  the 
aflay.     The  hole  in  the  fmall  end  i,  through  which  the 
wind  comes  out,  ought  not  to  be  larger  tlian  the  fizc 
of  the  fintit  wire.     This  hole  may  now  and  then  hap- 
pen to  be  flopped  up  by  fomething  coming  into  it,  fo 
as  to  hinder  the  force  of  the  wind  :  one  ought  therefore 
to  have  a  piece  of  the  fincfl  wire,  to  clear  it  with  wht  n 
required  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  this  wire  the  better 
at  hand,  it  may  be  fallened  round  the  blow-pipe,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  is  reprcfcnted  in  fig.  i :  c  is  the  wire 
faftened  round  the  blow-pipe,  and   afterwards  drawn 
through  a  fmall  hole  at  e,  made  in  the  ring/j  to  keep 
it  more  ftcady.     In  order  to  determine  the  moft  con- 
venient proportions  of  this  inftrumcnt,  feveral  blow- 
pipes of  dirferent  fizes,  both  bigger  and  fmallcr,  have 
been  tried  :   the  former  have  required  too  much  wind  ; 
and  the  latter,  being  too  foon  filled  with  the   wind, 
have  returned  it  back  again   upon    the   lungs:    both 
ihcfc  circumllances  hindered  greatly  the  experiments, 
and  are  perhaps  even  prejudicial  to  the  health.     The 
fize  here  given  is   found  to  aufwer  beil;  and  though 
the  hole  muft  be  as  fmall  as  abovementioned,  yet  the 
fides  of  the  pipe  at  the  point  mufl  not  be  thinner,  nor 
the  point  narrower,  than  here  reprcfcnted,  elfe  it  will 
be   too  weak,  and  not   give   fo  good   a  ilame.     It  is 
alio  to   be  obferved,    that    the  canal   ihrougiiout   the 
pipe,  but  particularly  the  hole  at  the  fmall  end,  niuft 
be  midc  very  fmooih,  fo  that  there  be  no  inequalities 
in  it;  the  wind  wo.ild  elfe  be  divided,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  flame  made  double.     That   blow-pipe   is  to  be 
reckoned  the  beft,  throigli  which   can  be   formed  the 
longeft  and  mofl  pointed  liaine  from  ofl'a  common-fizcd 
candle.     Thefc  blow-pipes  arc  commonly  made  of  brafs 
13       or  filver. 
lofthefup-      There  are  two  different  kinds  of  matter  made  nfc  of 
porwpro-    fcr  the   f.ipport  of  ihofc  fubftanccs  ufually  exaniineil 
P*' ''"'"'  by  the  blow-pipe:   the  one  is  charcoal  of  fir,  or  beech, 
eiSedto"     *■'"  ''""  ^^^  (nr.n  of  a  piralleiopiped  ;  the  oilicr  a  filver, 
Jieflameof  f""*  which  is  better,  a  golden  fpoon  fitted  with  .1  wood- 
he  blow-    en  handle.     The  former  is  generally  ufcd,  excepting 
'ipe.  where  phlogirton  is  to   be   avoided,  or  the  fubjeft  of 

examination  is  apt  to  be  abforbcd  by  the  charcoal. 
The  golden  fpoon  fiiould  be  much  lefsthan  the  figure 
(7.)  as  the  balk  of  the  fipport  prevents  the  lieat  from 
Dcing  raifcd  to  a  proper  degree.  To  prevent  the  fine 
light  particles  from  bring  carried  oft  by  the  blafl,  a 
fmall  cavity  fliould  be  hollowed  out  in  the  charcoal ;  in 
which,,  being  partly  protcdlcd  by  another  fmallcr  piece 
of  charcoal,  they  may  be  cxpofcd  to  the  apex  of  the 
flame. 

Were  it  pofllblc  10  procure  a  fuflicicnt  quantity  of 


deplilogiflicated  air,  experiments  with  the  blow-pipc 
could  be  rendered  Itill  more  important  than  they  are, 
as  we  might  by  this  means  be  able  to  fufc  and  vitrify 
fubflanccs  />er  /i-,  which  we  are  now  fcarce  able  to  do 
with  the  mofl  powerful  fluxes.  The  difliculty  of  pro- 
curing this  kind  of  air,  however,  has  as  yet,  in  a  great 
nicafure,  excluded  the  ufcof  it  from  chemiflry,  though 
M.  le  Blond,  Midkin  Naturaliji  du  Rot,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  I hyftque  for  February, 
17S7,  propofes,  iriflead  of  blowing  through  the  tube, 
to  adapt  to  the  wide  end  of  it  a  leathern  bag,  the  fize 
of  an  ox's  bladder,  filled  with  pure  air.  Were  this 
bag  made  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  fmall 
bellows,  with  a  refervoir,  containing  a  confidcrablc 
quantity  of  this  deplilogiflicated  air,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  chemical  operations  might  by  its  means  be 
very  advantagcoiilly  pcrlormed  :  and  we  arc  already  af- 
fured,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  this  kind  of  air,  platina  itfelf 
may  be  melted.  As  deflogiflicated  air,  however, 
has  not  yet  come  into  ufe,  vie  can  only  expeft  fuch  ef- 
feifls  as  may  be  produced  by  a  violent  blalt  of  common 
atmofpheric  air  ;  and  for  this  purpol'e  we  mufl  accomino- 
date  ourfelves  with  proper  fluxes.  The  following  are 
recommended  by  Mr  Bergman. 

1.  The  phofphoric  acid,  or  rather  the  microcofmic 
fait,  as  it  is  called,  which  contains  that  acid  partly  fa- 
turated  with  mineral,  partly  with  volatile  alkali,  and 
loaded  befidcs  with  much  water  and  a  gelatinous  fat. 
This  fait,  when  expofed  to  the  flame,  boils  and  foams 
violently,  with  a  continual  crackling  noife,  until  the 
water  and  volatile  alkali  have  flown  otl  ;  afterwards  it 
is  lefs  agitated,  feniling  forth  foincthinglike  black  fco- 
riae  ariling  from  the  burned  gelatinous  part :  thefe, 
however,  arc  foon  difpellcd,  and  exhibit  a  pellucid 
fphericle  cncompallcd  by  a  beautiful  green  cloud,  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  deflagration  of  the  phofphorus  ari- 
fing  from  the  extrication  of  the  acid  by  means  of  the 
inflammable  matter.  The  clear  globule  which  re- 
mains, upon  the  removal  of  the  flame,  continues  longer 
foft  than  that  formed  by  borax  ;  and  therefore  is  more 
fit  for  the  addition  of  the  matter  to  be  difTolved.  The 
volatile  alkali  is  expelled  by  the  fire  ;  therefore  an  ex- 
cefs  of  acid  remains  in  what  is  left  behind,  which  rea- 
dily attracls  moidure  in  a  cool  place. 

2.  The  mineral  alkali,  or  fal  fodas,  when  put  up- 
on charcoal,  melts  fiiperficially,  penetrates  the  charcoal 
with  a  crackling  noifc,  and  then  difappears.  In  the 
fpoon  it  yields  a  permanent  and  pellucid  fphericle  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  fluid  by  the  blue  apex  of  the  flame; 
but  when  the  heat  is  dimiuilhed,  it  becomes  opaque, 
and  alfumes  a  milky  colour.  It  attacks  feveral  earthy 
matters,  particularly  tliofe  of  the  lilicrous  kind,  but 
cannot  be  employed  on  charcoal  for  the  realbns  alligned 
above. 

?.  Cryflallizcil  borax,  expofed  to  the  flime  urged 
by  the  blow-pipe  or  charcoal,  firfl  becomes  opaque, 
white,  and  excetlively  fwclled,  with  various  protube- 
rances, or  branches  proceeding  out  from  it.  W  hen  the 
water  is  expelled,  it  eafdy  co!lc(5ls  itfelf  into  a  mafs, 
which,  when  well  fufcd,  yields  a  tranfparent  fphericle, 
retaining  its  tranfparenry  even  after  cooling.  If  cal- 
cined borax  be  employed,  the  clear  fphericic  is  obtain- 
ed the  fooaer. 

Having  thus  provided  every  thing  iieccflTary,  the 
following  dircdionsare  next  to  be  attended  to. 
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r!oNT-p;ps. 

— '-^ ' 
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»3 
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1.  A  common  tallow  candle,  not  too  thick,  is  ge- 
nerally preferable  to  a  wax  candle,  or  to  a  lamp.  The 
fnaff  m;ift  not  be  cut  too  flaort,  as  the  wick  fliould  bend 
towards  the  objeft. 

2.  The  weaker  exterior  flame  mull;  firll  be  direfted 
upon  the  objeit,  until  its  effects  be  difcovered ;  after 
whicji  the  interior  flame  mull  be  applied. 

3.  We  mull  obferve  with  attention  whether  the  mat- 
ter decrepitates,  Iplits,  fvvclls,  vegetates,  boils,   &c. 

4.  The  piece  expofed  to  the  flame  flionld  fcarce  ever 
exceed  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn;  but  ought  always  to 
be  large  enough  to  be  taken  up  by  the  forceps  (fig.  10.). 
When  the  particle  is  too  large,  part  of  it  mull;  necef- 
farily  be  without  the  focus;  and  thus  cool  both  the 
fiipport  and  the  part  immerfed  in  the  blue  apex  n 
(fig.  6.).  It  may,  however,  be  broken  into  pieces  fuffi- 
ciently  fiuall  by  means  of  the  hammer  (fig.  8.),  upon 
thefleel  plate  (fig.  9.);  any  of  the  fmall  parts  being 
prevented  from  flying  off  by  the  ring  H. 

'5.  A  fmall  piece  fliould  be  adde.d  feparately  to  each 
of  the  fluxes:  concerning  which  it  mull  be  obferved, 
whether  it  diflblves  wholly,  or  only  in  part ;  whether  this 
be-  efFedcd  with  or  without  efFervefccnce,  quickly  or 
flowly  ;  whether  the  mafs  be  divided  into  a  powder,  or 
gradually  and  externally  corroded ;  with  what  colour 
the  glafs  is  tinged  ;  and  whether  it  becomes  opaque,  or 
remains  pellucid. 

Having  given  thefe  dircftions,  our  author  (Mr 
Bergman)  proceeds  next  to  confider  the  fubjctfts  pro- 
per to  be  examined  by  the  blow-pipe.  Thefe  he  di- 
vides into  four  clafles:  i.  Saline;  2.  Earthy;  3.  In- 
flammable ;   and  4.  Metallic. 

I.  The  Sa/ts,  though  difl:inguiflied  by  their  tafle  and 
folubility inwater,difrerfomuch  in  degree,  that  itisim- 
poffible  to  diflinguifli  them  abfolutely  from  the  earths  by 
any  natural  boundaries.  Many  of  them,  when  expofed 
to  the  flame,  eafily  melt  by  the  water  of  cryflallization 
they  contain.  After  this  is  diflipated,  they  fplit;  and 
by  a  more  intenfe  heat  are  readily  fufed  :  others  are 
deprived  of  their  water  without  anyfufion;  and  then 
melt  once  by  a  heat  more  or  lefs  intenfe,  according  to 
their  nature;  and  fome  fly  off  with  the  heat. 

Acids  in  general  cannot  bear  the  action  of  the  blow- 
pipe, fuch  at  leaft  as  are  eafily  kept  in  a  fluid  (late.  It 
is  othervvife,  however,  with  fome  of  thofe  which  ap- 
pear folids.  The  acid  of  arfenic  upon  charcoal  at- 
tracfls  the  inflammable  matter,  generates  white  arfenic, 
and  flies  off  in  vapours.  In  the  fpoon  it  melts  with- 
out emitting  fmoke,  unlefs  it  can  acquire  phlogifton 
eitlier  from  the  fupport  on  which  it  is  placed,  or  the 
flame  of  the  candle.  Tlie  acid  of  molybdsena,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  feems  to  be  the  bafis  of  fome  metal, 
as  it  has  a  fpecific  gravity  of  3,461,  pofTelles  the  pro- 
perty of  tinging  fluxes,  and  decompofing  the  phlogif- 
licated  alkali;  he  adds,  "  Is  this  the  acid  of  tin?" 
This  acid  is  abforbed  by  charcoal  ;  and  in  the  fpoon 
emits  a  whhe  fmoke,  which  on  touching  the  apex  of 
the  interior  flame,  afRimes  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and 
again  grows  white  upon  expofure  to  the  exterior  flame. 
It  tinges  microcofmic  fait  of  a  fine  green;  borax  af- 
fumes  an  alh-colonr  by  reflection,  but  has  a  dark  vio- 
let when  we  look  through  it.  The  acid  of  borax, 
commonly  called  fal  fedaitvui,  eafily  liquefies,  in  the 
fame  manner  with  borax  itfelf,  but  does  not  fwell  h 
much  as  that  fait  does.     It  leaves  a  fixed  pellucid  glo- 


lal  ammoniac,  common  fait,  and  i'al-djgeflivus. 
which  have  a  volatile  alkali  for.tlKir-  bafls-,- ' fly- 


bule.    Acid  of  tartar  liquefies  on  the  firfl  conta<ft  of  Blow-pipt. 
the  exterior  flame,   fwells,  foams,  grows  black,  and  ' — -^ — ' 
fends  forth  a  fmoke  and  blue  flame,  leaving  a  fpongy  of  ** 
coal,  the  greatcfl;  part  of  which  is  foon  converted  into      '*"*'* 
aflies  of  a  calcareous  nature.     The  combuflion,  how- 
ever, muft  be  flow,  and  the  weakefl  part  of  the  flame 
only  employed,  in  order  to  obferve  thefe  changes  dif-       j, 
tinclly.     By  the  contact  of  the  exterior  flame,  cryftal-  of  the  add 
lizcd  acid  of  fugar  is  firll  made  of  an  opaque  white  of  fugar. 
tlicn  melts,  and,  laitly,  flies  off  without  leaving  any  re-       26 
fiduum.     Acid  of  phofphorus  eafily  melts  into  a  pellu- Of  the  acid 
cid   globule,  which  afterwards  deliquiates  in  the  air.  ofphofpho- 
Cryflallized  vegetable  alkali  firfl  becomes  opaque,  and  "^"^^ 
decrepitates  long  and  violently  ;  then  melts  into  a  glo- 
bule, which  remains  in  the  fpoon  ;  but  expands  on  char-       *5[ 
coal,  and  is  abforbed  with  a  crackling  noife.     The  vo-  X^'r''* 
latile  alkali  liquefies  a  little,  and  is  then  diffipatcd.         ^^ah. 

Several  of  the  neutralfalts  flow  twice,  according  to  of  the  de- 
the  quantity  of  water  they  contain  in  their  cryilals.  crepitating 
The  decrepitating  fahs   arc  broken  and  difpcrfed  by  a  neutral 
fudden  heat.      Of  this  kind  are  vitriolic  tartar,  vi-^"''^- 
triolic  fal 
Thofe 

off  in  a  very  fliort  time.— By  the  application  of  ilte-offaUof 
external  flame,  fait  of  amber  laid  on  charcoal  Itqnefies  amher.° 
and  fmokes,  the  contadt  of  the  internal  flame  fets  it  on 
fire,  and  it  continues  to  burn  with  a  blue  flame  till  it 
totally  difappears.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  when 
it  is  put  in  the  fpoon,  excepting  when  it  contains  too 
gTeat  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  indeed  very  frequently 
happens.  In  this  cafe  fome  traces  of  coal  are  to  be 
met  with.  The  fpurious  fait  of  amber  prefents  differ- 
ent phenomena  according  to  the  fubllanccs  made  ufe  of 
in  adulterating  it. 

The  detonating  fahs,  into  which  the  nitrous  acid  Detonating 
always  enters  as  a  component  part,  liquefy  in  the  fpoon,  fahs. 
and  arc  not  decompofed  on  the  charcoal  until  it  takes 
fire ;  tliey  are  then  decompofed  with  violent  flame 
and  noife,  but  wliich  is  different  in  degree  according 
to  the  bafis  with  which  the  nitrous  acid  is  united. 
Thus  the  nitrous  acid  combined  with  vegetable  alkali 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  but  with  the  mineral  and  vo- 
latile alkali  has  a  yellow  one. 

The   carbonaceous   falts   yield  fpongy  coals  by  the  Carborace. 
combuflion  of  their  acid,    which  by  ignition  becomes  ousfaltj. 
white,  leaving  their  alkaline  bafis  pure  behind  them. 
Thefe  are  the  acid  of  tartar,  crude  tartar,  fait  of  forrcl, 
and  tartarized  mineral  and  vegetable  alkali.  ,j 

The  hepatic  falts,  when  put  on  charcoal,  melt  into  Hepatie 
a  red  or  yellow  mafs,  which  diffufes  an  hepatic  fmell,  falti. 
efpecially  when  moiflened  by  an  acid.  To  this  clafs 
belong  all  thofe  fixed  in  the  fire  which  contain  tlie  vi- 
triolic acid,  and  which  when  faturaicd  with  phlogiflon 
produces  fulphur;  fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  and  Glau- 
ber's fait.  2j 

Few  of  the  earthy  falts  flow  ftifficiently  thin  to  be  Ejrthyfaltt 
reduced  into  a  perfedl  globule  ;  nor  do  they  all  aclually 
enter  into  fufion,  though  the  watepof  cryflallization 
excites  a  great  foam  by  its  gofng  off.  Thofe  which 
contain  the  vitriolic  acid  cffcrvefce  violently  with  bo- 
rax and  microcofmic  fait,  but  are  diffolved  with  diffi- ' 
culty  by  the  fait  of  foda.  v'         '     34 

The  intumefcent  falts.  ■  i.  Vitri61afed.m.igncfia,  IntiimEf- 
commonly  called  Epfomfalt,  fwells,  foams,  and  may  be -cent  falti. 
melted  by  being  repeatc<ily  expofed  to  the  flame.-  2. 

Alum 
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How-pipe.  A'nm  is  fomewhat  different  :  for  finally  all  tbiillition 
X  '  ceafcs,  and  ilie  "rnafs  remains  incapable  of  fanlicr 
change  by  fire  than  to  fplit.  When  hot,  it  is  variega- 
ted with  blue  fpots.  3.  A  combination  of  lime  with 
acetous  acid  fwells  much  like  alum,  but  fcarccly  adheres 
10  the  charcoal.  4.  Nitrated  raagncfia  fwells  with  a 
crackling  noife,  but  without  any  detonation.  5.  To 
this  clafs  alfo  belongs  the  combination  of  marine  acid 
with  magnefia. 

Gypfum  eluded  the  utmofl  force  of  Mr  Poti's  fur- 
nace, but  may  be  fufed  in  a  moment  by  cxpohng  a 
fc>Slion  of  the  lamella  to  the  blue  flame.  Though  na- 
turally pellucid,  it  inftantiy  becomes  opaque  ;  and  the 
water  it  contains  flies  off  without  any  ebullition. 

The  following  fubftanccs  arc  folublc  in  borax  and 
microcofraic  fait  with  cffcrvefccncc. 

1.  Lime,  magnefia,  alum,  and  combination  of  lime 
with  acetous  acid. 

2.  The  metallic  falts  which  do  not  decrepitate. 
Some  of  thel'c  containing  cither  a  large  quantity  of 
water  in  their  cryftals,  or  obflinately  retaining  their 
acid,  flow  in  the  Hre,  while  others  only  foam.  Mofl 
of  them  recover,  in  part  at  Icaft,  their  metallic  appear- 
ance, efpecially  when  they  touch  the  coal,  leaving  at 
the  fame  time  a  Ihapelefs  fcoria.  By  the  addition  of 
borax,  the  fcorix  arc  dilfolvcd,  and  the  rcgulus  better 
collefted  ;  the  fluxes  are  tinged  in  the  fame  manner  as 
by  the  metallic  calces. 

3.  The  decrepitating  metallic  falts  ;  lead  combined 
with  nitrous  acid,  and  antimony  with  that  of  tartar. 

4.  Volatile  metallic  falts  which  have  mercury  for 
their  bafis.  Thofe  which  contain  marine  acid  in  ge- 
neral fly  off  more  quickly  than  thofe  in  which  the  me- 
tal is  combined  with  any  other  nienflruum. 

5.  Detonating  metallic  falts,  as  hlver,  mercury,  lead, 
and  bifmuth  united  with  nitrous  acid. 

6.  The  intamefcent  metallic  falts,  vitriolated  and  ni- 
trated copper,  iron  and  cobalt  vitriolated,  and  nitrated 
zinc.  Thefe  fwell  with  noife  and  a  certain  degree  of 
ebullition  on  the  firfl  contaiJt  of  the  flame,  but  after- 
wards remain  unchanged. 

7.  The  fufible  metallic  falts,  as  filver  and  lead  com- 
bined with  vitriolic  acid^  and  zinc  combined  with  ma- 
rine acid. 

8.  Antimony  combined  with  acid  of  tatar,  a  earbe- 
naccous  metallic  fait. 

BeiMiful         9-  Metallic    falts    communicating  a  certain   colour 
greenflame  to  the  flame.     Blue  vitriol,  and  folution  of  copper  in 
from  cop-    nitrous  acid,  produce  a  grecnnefs ;    but    folution  of 
per  com-     copper  in  fpirit  of  fait  aits  with  much  more  elHcacy. 
ni^ileTiid  ^^^  S^"""  cryftals  of  this  firft  grow  red  by  the  contaft 
of  the  external  flame  ;  afterwards  they  liquefy  and  grow 
black,  makin;;  the  flame  at  tirfl  of  a  deep  blue,  whjch 
afte-wards  verges  to  a  green.     The  flame  thus  tinged 
expands  much,  and  remains  in  that  (late  until  the  whole 
of  the  fait  be  didipitcd.     This  green  fait,  added   to 
microcofmic  fait  in  fufnn,  immediately  Ihows  a  beauti- 
ful flame  •  the  clear  gluUilc  is  tinged  green,  and  does 
not  grow  opaque  or  brown,  unlefs  a  large  quantity  of 
the  microcofraic  fait  be  added  ;  a  circumdance  which 
takes  place  much  fooncr  on  adding  a  fuiall  quantity  of 
borax. 

II.  Earthy  Subftanccs. —  I.  Crude  calcareous  earth 
cffervcfccs  a  little  with  mineral  alkali,  and  is  divided  in- 
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to  fmall  particles,  but  fparingly  dilfolvcd.  AVhcn  over-  i-1 
burned,  it  ftems  not  to  be  divided  or  diminillicd.  '1  he 
former  dilTolves  in  borax  with  ctfcrvefccnce  ;  but  liic 
latter  fcarccly  produces  any  bubbles.  The  fame  pher.o- 
mena  take  place  with  microcofmic  acid,  only  the  cflitr- 
vcfcenc  is  (omcwhat  greater.  A  very  fmall  piece  of 
calcareous  earth  is  calHy  diflblved  in  borax  £nd  micro- 
cofmic fait  yielding  quiic  pellucid  fphericlcs  :  bu:  if  jiiorc 
carih  be  gradually  added,  the  flux,  fariiraitdat  Icrgil), 
retains  the  dillblvcd  matter  indeed  while  in  ptrfet't  fu- 
fion,  but  on  removing  it  from  the  flame,  the  part  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  heat  alone  foon  feparates.  Hence 
clouds  firfl  begin  to  appear,  and  at  length  the  v, hole 
globule  becomes  opaque,  but  recovers  its  tranfparency 
again  by  fufion.  If  tlie  melted  pellucid  globule,  how- 
ever, which  would  grow  opaque  by  cooling,  be  plunged 
while  hot  into  melting  tallow,  water,  or  other  fi;bllanccs 
likewife  hot  (for  cold  generally  cracks  it),  fo  as  to 
grow  fuddenly  hard,  it  retains  its  tranfparency  ;  the 
particles  being  as  it  were  fixed  in  that  Itate  which  is 
neceffary  to  tranfparency. 

2.  Terra  ponderofa,  cxpofcd  alone  to  ihc  flame,  be- 
comes caufiic,  foluble  in  water,  and  lofcs  its  property 
of  effervefcing  with  acids.  It  effcrvefccs  a  little,  and 
is  fenfibly  diminiflicd  by  fait  of  foda  ;  dillolves  with  a 
flight  effcrvffcence  in  borax,  as  well  as  in  microcofmic 
fait,  but  eflervcfces  foniewhat  more  violently  in  the 
latter. 

3.  Magnefia  by  iifelf  lofcs  its  aerial  acid,  and  with 
it  the  property  of  effervefcing  with  acids.  In  fait  of 
foda,  it  is  fcarccly  diminilhed,  but  cffervcfccs  a  little. 
It  diflblves  in  borax  alfo,  with  a  flight  effcrvefccncc  ; 
and  likewife  in  microcofmic  fait,  but  with  a  greater 
cf!ervtfcence. 

4.  Common  clay  contains  a  number  of  heterogeneous 
particles,  particularly  flliceous  earth,  of  which  il'.c 
quantity  is  generally  one  half  of  the  whole.  'When 
pure  clay  therefore  is  rtqnirtd,  the  earth  of  alum  cii- 
gelled  in  an  alkaline  lixiviuu),  and  well  walhed,  mult 
be  employed.  This  earth,  on  expofure  to  the  flame, 
grows  hard,  contrails  in  bulk,  but  does  not  melt.  It 
effcrvefccs  a  little  in  fal  foda:,  but  is  fparingly  diffo!- 
ved.  In  borax  it  diffolves  with  a  very  confidcrable  ti- 
fervcfcence,  and  with  aflill  greater  in  inicrocofmicacid. 

5.  Siliceous  earth,  by  itfelf,  is  not  fufed.  In  fal- 
fodae  it  dilFolves  with  remarkable  tficrvtfccnce ;  and  if 
the  filiccous  earth  dilfolvcd  exceeds  the  weight  of  the 
flux,  it  yields  a  pellucid  glafs.  This,  and  all  the  other 
operations  with  fal  fodac,  mud  be  performed  in  a  fpoon. 
In  borax  it  diflblves  (lowly,  without  any  cffcrvefccncc  ; 
and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  only  Hill  more  flowly,  in  mi- 
crocofmic acid. 

Mr  Bergman  next  enumerates  the  various  earrhs  of 
all  different  kinds  which  he  had  fubjefted  to  the  blow- 
pipe i  and  of  thefe  he  found  that  the  fc;llowing  did  not 
without  the  iitmod  dirticulty  fhow  any  ligns  of  fufion  : 
viz.  Pore  afbeflos,  refradory  clay,  pure  mica,  fapphirc, 
flint,  and  fleatite.  The  fourlafl  are  indurated  by  fire. 
Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  chryfolite  and  emerald,  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  bydrophanus,  filiccous,  jafpcr,  onyx, 
opal,  and  quartz.  The  reft  arc  fufible  either  by  them- 
felvcs-or  with  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes.  On  thefe, 
he  obferves,  in  general,  that  when  the  effcrvefccncc  is 
to  b;  examined,  only  a  very  little  piece  of  the  matter 
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is  to  be  added  to  the  flux  :  as  the  mofi;  fubtile  powder 
contains  air,  which  being  expelled  by  the  heat,  forms 
an  appearance  of  efFervefcence.  2.  The  foliitioa  is 
often  accelerated  by  lime,  fpathum  ponderofum,  gyp- 
fum,  and  other  additions.  3.  Gypfum  alone  is  often 
an  excellent  flux.  With  an  equal  quantity  of  mineral 
fluor  it  is  eafily  reduced  to  a  pellucid  globule,  which 
grows  white  and  opaque  on  cooling.  The  fpathum 
ponderofum  alfo  unites  with  mineral  fluor  ;  but  the 
mafs  does  not  becomes  pellucid. 

III.  Mofl  Inflammahlc  Subflances,  when  expofcd  to 
the  apexofthe  flame,  begin  to  liquefy,  unlefs  they  have 
a  great  quantity  of  earth  in  their  conipofition  ;  which, 
however,  does  not  generally  prevent  their  inflamma- 
tion. When  they  are  once  iiTflamed,  the  blafl:  ought 
to  be  flopped  until  they  have  burned  away  either  alone 
or  with  a  flux  ;  after  which  the  refidnum  is  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  flame.  The  moft  remarkable  appear- 
ances exhibited  by  inflammable  fubflances,  when  exa- 
mined by  the  blow-pipe,  are  the  following  : 

I.  Ambergris  burns  with  a  v\hite,  fmoky,  and 
odoriferous  flame,  until  it  be  totally  confonied  ;  but 
when  impure,  it  is  extinguifhed,  leaving  behind  a 
black  mafs  which  foon  grows  white  by  ignition,  and 
confifl:3  partly  of  calcareous  powder.  2.  Tranfparent 
amber  exhibits  almoft  the  fame  appearance,  but  vanifli- 
es  totally  by  heat  in  the  fpoon :  fo  that  in  this  way 
we  can  fcarcely  form  any  judgment  of  the  reftduum  ; 
which,  however,  is  eafily  obtained  from  opaque  amber. 
3.  Pare  afphaltum  burns  with  fmoke,  and  is  totally 
confumed  without  any  reflduum.  4.  Mountain  pitch 
leaves  black  fcori^,  fhining,  and  of  a  brittle  nature. 
5.  Bituminous  fchifl  and  lithanthrax,  befides  their 
matrix,  leave  an  oily  coal,  or  even  fpongy  fcorise,  if 
the  refiduum  liquefies  at  all.  6.  Common  fulphur 
readily  melts  alone,  and  grows  red  ;  after  which  it 
takes  fire,  and  is  confumed  with  a  blue  flame  and  a 
mod  penetrating  and  fuflTocating  odour.  7.  Molyb- 
dsena  contains  a  portion  of  common  fulphur  united  to 
a  peculiar  acid.  It  does  not  take  fire,  and  fufFcrs  but 
little  change  on  the  charcoal  ;  but  on  being  expofed 
to  the  flame  in  the  fpoon,  it  depofites  a  white  fmoke  in 
dire>^ion  of  the  blafl.  This  fmoke  grows  blue  by  the 
contadl:  of  the  interior  flame,  but  lofes  its  colour  by  the 
exterior  one.  It  undergoes  little  change  by  borax  or 
the  microcofniic  fait,  bat  diffolves  in  fait  of  foda  with 
violent  efferrvefcence.  It  grows  red  and  tranfparent  by 
fufion  ;  and  when  cold,  aflumes  a  dilute  red  colour  and 
opaque,  with  an  hepatic  fmell.  8.  Plumbago  emits 
fmoke  on  burning,  but  which  is  only  perceptible  the 
inflant  the  flame  ceafes.  It  differs  from  molybdsena 
in  not  depofiting  any  white  powder,  and  particularly 
in  not  being  taken  up  by  fait  of  foda.  It  is  not  changed 
by  borax  or  microcofmic  fait. 

Inflammable  ores  take  fire  with  difficulty  ;  fome  are 
fcarcely  changed,  w'hile  others  are  confumed  or  fly  off", 
leaving  the  metallic  calx  behind. 

The  fluxes  in  general  arc  tinged  by  phlogifton  ;  but 
unlefs  this  be  fixed  by  fome  metallic  calx,  it  is  eafily 
deftroyed  by  burning. 

IV.  Theperfect  MetahXo^tr^o  partof  theirphlogiflon 
even  in  the  moft  intenfe  heat ;  and  when  calcined  in 
the  moift  way,  recover  their  former  nature  by  fimple 
fufion.  The  ifiiperfeft  metals  are  calcined  by  fire,  e- 
fpecially  by  the  exterior  flame  ;  and  then,  in  order  to 


their  being  reduced,  indifpenfably  require  the  contaift  Blow-pipe. 

of  the  phlogiflic  fubflance.     With  refpedl;  to  fufibility, ' ^^ ' 

the  two  extremes  are  mercury  and  platina  ;  the  former  Qf  thedifr 
being  fcarce  ever  fecn  in  a   folid  form,  and  the  latter  ferent  de- 
almofl  as    difficult  of  fufion.      The  metals  therefore  grccs of  fu- 
may  be  ranked  in  this  order,  according  to  their  de-CWhtyof 
grees  of  fufibility.     i.  Mercury.    2.  Tin.    3.  Bifmuih.  *^  '""als: 
4.  Lead.    5.  Zinc.    6.  Antimony.    7.  Silver.    8.  Gold. 
9.   Arfenic.     10.    Cobalt.       11.  Nickel.       12.    Iron.  ^    ■'■^ 
13.   Manganefe.     14.  Platina.     The  two  laft  do  not  S'";^^ 
yield  to  the  blow-pipe,  and  indeed  forged  iron  does  do  iiotyield 
not  melt  without  difficulty  ;  but  caft  iron  perfcdlly.        totheblow- 

Metals  in  fufion  affeft  a  globular  form,  and  eafily  P'pe- 
roll  off  the  charcoal,  efpecially  when  of  thefizeofa        56 
grain  of  pepper.     Smaller  pieces  therefore  ought  ei-  ^^"'^"'^P- 
ther  to  be  ufed,  or  they  fliould  be   placed  in  hollows  ^"[3^]°"^ 
made  in  the  charcoal.     On  their  firft  melting  they  af-  fore  the 
fume  a  pohfhed  furface,  an  appearance   always  retained  blow-pipe, 
by  the  perfeft  metals  ;    but  the  imperfcft  are  foon  ob- 
fcured  by  a  pellicle  formed  of  the  calx  of  the  metal. 
The  colours  communicated  by  the  calces  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  metal  from  which   the  calx  is 
produced.     Some    of    the    calces  eafily  recover  their 
metallic   form  by  fimple  expofure  to  flame  upon  the 
charcoal ;  others  are  reduced  in  this  way  with  more 
diificulty  ;  and  fome  not  at  all.     The  reduced   calces 
of   the   volatile    metals  immediately  fly  off  from  the 
charcoal.     In  the  fpoon  they  exhibit  nitrous  globules  ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  being  firft: 
diffipated  by  the  blaft.  . 

The  metals  are  taken  up  by  the  flaxes  :    but  as  mi-  Fluxes pro- 
neral  alkali  yields  an  opaque  fpherule,  it  is  not  to  be  per  to  be 
made  ufe  of.     Globules  of  borax  diffolvc  and  melt  any  ufcdwitk 
metallic  calx  ;  and   unlefs  too   much  loaded  with  it,  oietals. 
appear  pellucid  and  coloured.     A   piece  of  metal  cal- 
cined in  the  flux  produces  the  fame  effeft,  but  more 
flowly.     A  portion  of  the  calx  generally  recovers  its 
metallic  form,   and  floats  on   the  melted    matter  like 
one  or  more  excrefcences.     In  proportion  as  the  glo- 
bule is  more  loaded  it  extends  itftlf  more  on  the  char- 
coal, and  at  lengih  cannot  aflbme  a  globular  form  ;  for 
the   metallic   additament  augments   the  attraJlion  for 
phlogifton.  -g 

The  calces  of  the  perfeft  metals  are  reduced  by  bo-  Redudtion 
rax  in  the  fpoon,  and  adhere  to  it   at  the  point  of  con-  of  thccal- 
tadt,   and  there  only.     The  microcofmic  fait  ads  like  «snfp"- 
borax,  but    does  not  reduce    the  metals.     It  attacks  ^^^  "'"^'*' 
them  more   powerfully  on  account  of  lis  acid  nature  ; 
at  the  fame  time  it  preferves  the  fpherical  form,  and 
therefore  is  adapted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  inve- 
ftigation  of  metals.  ,g 

The  tinge  communicated  to  the  flux  frequently  va-  Coloursac- 
ries,  being  different  in  the  fofed  and  in  the  cooled  glo-  quired  by 
bale  ;  for  fome  of  the  dillblved  calces,  while   fufed,  ^l^e fluxes. 
thow  no  colour,  but  acquire  one  while   cooling  ;  but 
others,   on  the  contrary,  have  a  much    more   intenfe 
colour  -^ViXe.  in  the  ftate  of  fluidity.     Should  the  tranf- 
parency  be  injured  by  too  great  a  concentration  of  co- 
lour,  the  globule,  on  couipreffing  it  viith   the  forceps,  ■ 
or  drawing  it  out  into  a  thread,  will  exhibit  a  thin  and 
tranfparent  mafs  :  but  if  the  opaci;y  arifcs  from  fuper- 
fatnration,  more  flux  muft  be  added  ;  and  as  the  fluxes 
attract  the  metals  with  unequal  forces,  the  latter  pre- 
cipitate one  another. 

Metals  when  mineralized  by  acids  have  the  proper- 
tics 
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Bl')w-pipe-  tics  of  metallic  fairs ;  when  mineralized  by  fixed  air, 

-> '  ihey  polfcfs  the  properiics  of  calces,  iliac  volatile  lab- 

Of  metals   rt^n-<=  being  eafily  expelled  without  any  etfervcfcence  ; 

miner^iz-  but  when  combined  with  ftilphur,  they  poilefs  proper- 

cJbyicid*.  tics  ot  a  peculiar  kind.     They  may  then  be  mclied,  or 

even  calcined  upon  ihc  charcoal,  as  alfo  in  a  golden  or 

filver  fpojn.     The   volatile  pans  arc  diilinguidied  by 

*     the  ftuell   or  foiokc;  the  tixed  rclidua  by  t lie  particles 

reduced  ur  precipitated  upon  iron,  or  horn  the  tinge 

of  the  riiixes. 

Gold  in  its  metallic  ftate  fufcs  on  the  charcoal,  and 
is  the  only  metal  which  remains  unchanged.  It  may 
be  deprived  of  its  phlogiflon  in  the  moift  way  by  folu- 
tion  in  aquaregia;  but  to  calcine  it  alfo  by  fire,  we 
mull  parfiic  the  following  method  :  To  a  globule  of 
inicrocofmic  fait  let  there  be  added  a  fmall  piece  of  fo 
lid  gold,  of  gold  leaf,  purple  mineral,  or,  which  is 
bed  of  all,  of  the  cryrtalline  fait  formed  by  a  folution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia  containing  fea-falt.  Let  this 
again  be  melted,  and  added  while  yet  foft  to  turbith 
mineral,  which  will  immediately  grow  red  on  the  con- 
tact. The  fulion  being  afterwards  repeated,  a  vehement 
eftrvcfcencc  arifcs;  and  when  this  is  conliderably  di- 
mini/hed,  let  the  blaft  be  flopped  for  a  few  moments,  a- 
gain  begun,  and  fo  continued  until  almoll  all  the  bub- 
bles difappear.  After  this  the  fpbcrule,  on  cooling, 
aflumes  a  ruby  colour;  but  if  this  docs  not  happen,  let 
it  be  JLift  made  foft  by  the  exterior  flame,  and  upon 
hardening  this  lingc  generally  appears.  Should  the 
procefs  fail  at  firfl,  owing  to  fome  minute  circuni- 
ilances  which  cannot  be  dtfcribed,  ir  will  fuccecd  on 
the  fecond  or  third  trial.  The  ruby-coloured  globule, 
when  comprelTed  by  the  forceps  while  hot,  frequently 
becomes  blue;  by  fudden  fufion  it  generally  afuimes 
an  opal  colour,  which  by  refraiflion  appears  blue,  and 
by  refleiflion  of  a  brown  red  ;  if  further  urged  by  the 
fire,  it  lofes  all  colour,  and  appears  like  water ; 
but  the  rcdncfs  may  be  reproduced  feveral  times  by 
the  addition  of  turbith  mineral.  The  flux  is  reddened 
in  the  fame  manner  by  the  addition  of  tin  inflead  of 
turbith  ;  but  it  has  a  yellowifli  hue,  and  more  eafily  be- 
comes opaque;  while  the  redncfs  communicated  by 
turbith  mineral  has  a  purple  tinge,  and  quite  refembles 
a  ruby.  Borax  produces  the  fame  phenomena,  but 
more  rarely;  and  in  all  cafes  the  flighteft  variation  in 
the  management  of  the  fire  will  make  the  experiment 
fail  entirely. 

The  ruby  colour  may  alfo  be  produced  by  copper  ; 
lour  from    whence  a  doubt  may  arife,  whether  it  be  the  gold  or 
copptr.       the  remains  of  the  copper  that  produces  this  tffed. 
Mr  Bergman  thinks  it  probable  that  both  may  contri- 
bute towards  it,  efpecially  as  copper  is  often  found  to 
contain  gold. 

This  precious  metal  cannot  diredly  be  mineralized 
byfulphur;  but  by  the  medium  of  iron  is  fometimes 
formed  into  a  golden  pyrites.  Here,  however,  the 
quantity  of  gold  is  fo  fmall,  that  a  globule  can  fcarcc- 
ly  be  extraiScd  from  it   by  the  blow-pipe. 

Grains  of  native  plaiina  arc  not  atfe.5led  by  the 
blow-pipe,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fluxes:  which, 
however,  are  frequently  tinged  green  by  it :  but  pla- 
tina,  precipitated  from  aqua  regia  by  vegetable  or  vo- 
latile alkali,  is  reduced  by  microcofmic  filt  to  a  fmall 
malleable  globule.    Oitr  author  has  been  able  to  unite 
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feven  or  eight  of  thefe  into  a   malleable  mafs  ;  but  riow-pjpe. 
more  of  them   produced  only  a  brittle  one.     Plaiiiia  ^'      *'       ' 
fcarcely  lolcs  all  its  iron  unltfs  reduced    to  very  thin 
fufion.  6? 

Silver  in  its  metallic  ftate  eafily  melts,  and  refills  Of  filver  in 
calcination.  Silver  Icnf  faftened  by  means  of  the  "s metallic 
breath,  or  a  foUuion  of  borax,  may  eafily  be  fixed  on  "■^^'^• 
it  by  the  flame,  and  through  the  glafs  it  appears  of 
a  gold  colour;  but  care  nnifk  be  taken  not  to  crack 
the  glafs.  Calcined  filver  precipitated  from  nitrous  a- 
cid  by  fixed  alkali  is  eafily  reduced.  The  microcofnic 
acid  dilfolvcs  it  fpccdily  and  copioufly ;  but,  on  cool- 
ing, it  becomes  opaque  and  of  a  whitifli  yellow,  which 
is  alfo  fometimes  the  cafe  with  leaf-filver.  Copper  is 
difcovcrcd  by  a  green  colour,  and  fometimes  by  that 
of  a  ruby,  unlcfs  we  choofc  rather  to  impute  that  to 
gold.  The  globules  can  fcarcely  be  obtained  pellucid, 
unlcfs  the  quantityof  calx  be  very  fmall;  but  a  longer 
fufion  is  neccflary  to  produce  an  opacity  with  bor.ix. 
The  globule,  loaded  with  diflblved  filver  during  the 
time  of  its  fufion  in  the  fpoon,  covers  a  piece  of  cop- 
per with  filver,  and  becomes  itfelf  of  a  pellucid  green  : 
antimony  quickly  takes  away  the  milky  opacity  of  dif- 
folved  luna  cornea,  and  fcparates  the  filver  in  difiinft 
grains.  Cobalt  and  mofl  of  the  other  metals  likcwife 
precipitate  filver  on  the  fame  principles  as  in  the  moift 
way,  viz.  by  a  double  eledive  aitradion.  The  metal 
to  be  dilfolvcd  remains  untouched  as  long  as  it  retains 
its  phlogifton;  but  is  taken  up  when  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  that  principle  has  Ihifted  to  the  precipitate  and  66 
reduced  it.  This  metal,  wheifmineralized  by  marine  Mincraliz- 
and  vitriolic  acids,  yields  a  natural  luna  cornea,  which  '•'.'^  ^^  "" 
produces  a  number  of  fmall  metallic  globules  on  the  1'°"*  " 
charcoal :  it  diflblves  in  microcofmic  fait,  and  renders 
it  opaque;  and  is  reduced,  partially  at  leaft,  by  borax. 
Sulphurated  filver,  called  alfo  the  glafiy  ore  of  that 
metal,  fufcd  upon  charcoal,  eafily  parts  with  the  ful- 
phur  it  contains ;  fo  that  a  poliflied  globule  is  often 
produced,  which,  if  neceflary,  may  be  depurated  by 
borax.  The  filver  may  alfo  be  precipitated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  copper,  iron,  or  manganefe.  When  arfenic 
makes  part  of  the  compound,  as  in  the  red  ore  of  arfe- 
nic, it  muft  firft  be  freed  from  the  fulphur  by  gentle 
roalling,  and  finally  entirely  depurated  by  borax.  It 
decrepitates  in  the  fire  at  firft. 

Copper,  together  with  fiilphur  and  arfenic  mixed 
\vith  filver,  called  the  white  ore  of  filver,  yields  a  re- 
guhis  having  the  fame  alloy. 

Galena,  which  is  an  ore  of  lead  containing  fulphur 
and  filver,  is  to  be  freed  in  the  fame  manner  from  the 
fiilphur;  after  which  the  lead  is  gradually  diffipaied 
by  alternately  melting  and  cooling,  or  is  ftparated  in 
a  cupel  from  the  galena,  by  means  of  the  ftime.  Our 
author  has  not  been  able  to  precipitate  the  filver  dif- 
tinrt  from  the  lead,  but  the  whole  mafs  becomes  mal- 
leable ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of  tin,  but  the  mafs  be- 
comes more  brittle.  67 

Pure  mercury  flies  off  from  the  charcoal  with  a  mo— Of  mcrciL- 
derate  heat,  the  fixed  heterogeneous  matter  remaining  ry. 
behind.  When  calcined  it  is  eafily  reduced  and  difh- 
patcd,  and  the  fluxes  take  it  up  with  cfi'e rvcfcence; 
but  it  i-s  foon  totally  driven  off".  When  mineralized 
by  fiilphur  it  liquefies  upon  the  charcoal,  burns  with  a 
blue  flame,  fmokcs,  and  gradually  difappcars;  but  on 
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cxpofing  cinnaLar  to  the  fire  on  a  poliflied  piece  of 
copper,  the  mercurial  globules  arc  fixed  upon  it  all 
round. 

Lead  in  its  metallic  ftate,  readily  melts,  and  con- 
tinues to  retain  a  metallic  fplendor  for  fome  time. 
By  a  more  intenfe  heat  it  boils  and  fmokes,  forming 
a  yellow  circle  upon  the  charcoal.  It  communicates 
a  yellow  colour,  fcarcc  vifible,  to  the  fluxes ;  and  when 
the  quantity  is  large,  the  globule,  on  cooling,  contrafts 
more  or  lefs  of  a  white  opacity.  It  is  not  precipitated 
fay  copper  when  diffolved  ;  nor  do  the  metals  precipi- 
tate it  from  fulphur  in  the  fame  order  as  from  the 
acids.  When  united  to  aerial  acid,  it  grows  red  on 
the  firfl  touch  of  the  flame  :  when  the  heat  is  increaf- 
ed,  it  melts,  and  is  reduced  to  a  multitude  of  fmall  glo- 
bules. When  united  with  phofphoric  acid,  it  melts  and 
yields  an  opaque  globule  but  is  not  reduced.  With  fluxes 
it  Ihows  the  fame  appearances  as  calx  of  lead.  When 
mineralized  by  fulphnr,  lead  eafily  liquefies,  and,  be- 
ing gradually  deprived  of  the  volatile  part,  yields  a 
diftinifl:  regulus,  unlefs  too  much  loaded  with  iron.  It 
may  be  precipitated  by  iron  and  copper 

A  fmall  piece  of. copper  either  folid  or  foliated, 
fometimes  communicates  a  ruby  colour  to  fluxes,  efpe- 
cially  when  affiftcd  by  tin  or  turbith  mineral.  If  the 
copper  be  a  little  more  or  further  calcined,  it  pro- 
duces a  green  pellucid  globule,  the  tinge  of  which 
grows  weaker  by  cooling,  and  even  verges  towards  u 
blue.  By  long  fufion  witli  borax,  the  colour  is  totally 
deflroyed  upon  charcoal,  but  fcarcely  in  the  fpoon. 
When  once  deflroyed,  this  colour  can  fcarcely  be  re- 
produced by  nitre ;  but  it  remains  fixed  with  micro- 
cofmic  fait.  If  the  calx  or  metal  to  be  calcined  be 
added  inconfiderable  quantity  during  fufion,  it  acquires 
an  opaque  red  on  cooling,  though  it  appears  green 
while  pellucid  and  fufed ;  but  by  a  (till  larger  quantity 
it  contrails  an  opacity  even  while  in  fufion,  and  upon 
cooling,  a  metallic  fplendor.  Even  when  the  quantity 
of  copper  is  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely.  to  tinge  the  flux,  a 
vifible  pellicle  is  precipitated  upon  a  piece  of  poliihed 
iron  added  to  it  during  ftrong  fufion,  and  the  globule 
in  its  turn  takes  the  colour  of  poliflied  iron  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  fiualleft  portions  of  copper  may  be  dif- 
covcred.  The  globule  made  green  by  copper,  when 
fufed  in  the  fpoon  with  a  fmall  portion  of  tin,  yields  a 
fpherule  of  the  latter  mixed  with  copper,  very  hard 
and  brittle  :  in  this  cafe  the  precipitated  metal  per- 
vades the  whole  of  the  mafs,  and  does  not  adhere  to 
the  furface.  Cobalt  precipitates  the  calx  of  copper 
dilFolved  in  the  fpoon  by  a  flux,  in  a  metallic  form, 
and  imparts  its  own  colour  to  glafs,  which  nickel  can- 
not do.  Zinc  alfo  precipitates  it  feparately,  and  rarely 
unon  its  own  furface,  as  we  can  fcarcely  avoid  melting 
it.  When  mineralized  by  the  aerial  acid,  copper 
grows  black  on  the  firft  contact  of  the  flame,  and  melts 
in  the  fpoon  ;  on  the  charcoal,  the  lowflr  part,  which 
touches  the  fupport,  is  reduced.  With  a  fupcrabun- 
diuce  of  marine  acid,  it  tinges  the  flame  of  a  beautiful 
colour;  but  with  a  fmall  quantity  fhows  no  appearance 
of  the  metal  in  that  way.  Thus  the  beautiful  cryft.ils 
of  Saxony,  which  are  cubic,  and  of  a  deep  green,  do 
not  tinge  the  flame,  though  they  impart  a  pellucid 
greennefs  to  microcofmic  fait.  An  opaque  rednefs  is 
eafily  obtained  with  borax  ;  but  Mr  Bergman  could  not 
produce  this  colour   with  microcofmic  fair.      Copper 
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fimply  fulphurated,  when  cautioufly  and  gently  roaftcd,  Blow-pipe, 

by  the  exterior  flame,  yields  at  lafl,  by  fufion,  a  regu-  ^~~'» ' 

lus  furrounded   with  a   fulphurated  crufl.     The  niafs 
roafted  with  borax,  feparates  the  regulus  more  quickly. 

If  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron  happens  to  be  prcfcnt, 
the  piece  to  be  examined  muft  firft  be  roafted ;  after 
which  it  mull  be  difToIved  in  borax,  and  tin  added  to 
precipitate  the  copper.  The  regulus  may  alfo  be  ob- 
tained by  fufScient  calcination  and  fufion,  even  without 
any  precipitant,  unlefs  the  ore  be  very  poor.  When 
the  pyrites  contain  copper,  even  in  the  quantity  of  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  their  weight,  its  prefence  may 
be  detefted  by  thefe  experiments  :  Let  a  grain  of  py- 
rites, of  the  fize  of  a  flax-feed,  be  roafted,  but  not  fo 
much  as  to  expel  all  the  fulphur  ;  let  it  then  be  difToIv- 
ed by  borax,  a  poliflied  rod  of  iron  added,  and  the  fu- 
fion continued  until  the  furface  when  cooled  lofes  all 
fplendor.  As  much  borax  is  required  as  will  make 
the  whole  of  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  hemp-feed.  Slow 
fufion  is  injurious,  and  the  precipitation  is  alfo  retarded 
by  too  great  tenuity ;  but  this  may  be  corrected  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  lime.  Too  much  calcination  is 
alf©  inconvenient;  for  by  this  the  globule  forms  flowly, 
is  fomewhat  fprcad,  becomes  knotty  when  warm,  cor- 
rodes the  charcoal,  deftroys  the  iron,  and  the  copper 
does  not  preciptate  diftindtly.  This  defe(5l  is  corrected 
by  a  fmall  portion  of  crude  ore.  When  the  globule  is 
properly  melted,  according  to  the  diredlions  already 
given,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water  immedi- 
ately on  flopping  the  blaft,  in  order  to  break  it  fudden- 
ly.  If  the  copper  contained  in  it  be  lefs  than  one- 
hundredth  part,  one  end  of  the  wire  only  has  a  cu- 
preous appearance,  but  otherwife  the  whole.  .j 

Dr  Gahn  has  another  method  of  examining  the  ores  Gahn'smc- 
of  copper;  namely,  by  expofing  a  grain  of  the  ore,  thsdof  «• 
well  freed  from  fulphur  by  calcination,  to  the  aftion  of^rammg 
the  flame  driven  fuddenly  upon  it  by   intervals.     At'^^"''''"' 
thofe  inftants  a  cupreous  fplendor  appears  on  the  fur-  ^"PP""' 
face,  which  otherwife  is  black;  and    this   fplendor  is 
more   quickly   produced    in  proportion  as    the   ore  is 
poorer.     The  flame  is  tinged  green  by  cupreous  py- 
rites on  roafling.  ^^ 

Forged  iron  is  calcined,  but  can  fcarcely  be  melted  ;  of  iron, 
and  liquefies  on  being  fufed.  It  cannot  be  melted  by 
borax,  though  it  may  by  microcofmic  fait ;  and  then  it 
becomes  brittle.  Calcined  iron  becomes  magnetic  by 
being  heated  on  the  charcoal,  but  melts  in  the  fpoon. 
The  fluxes  become  green  by  this  metal ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  phlogifton  is  more  deficient  they  grow 
more  of  a  brownifli  yellow.  On  cooling,  the  tinge  is 
much  weakened ;  and,  when  originally  weak,  vaniflies 
entirely.  By  too  much  faturation  the  globule  be- 
comes black  and  opaque.  The  fulphureous  pyrites 
may  be  coUefled  into  a  globule  by  fufion,  and  is  firfl 
furrounded  by  a  blue  flame;  but  as  the  metal  is  eafily 
calcined,  and  changes  into  black  fcorise,  neither  by 
itfclf  nor  with  fluxes  does  it  exhibit  a  regulus.  It 
grosvs  red  on  roafling.  -4 

Tin  eafily  melts  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  is  cal-  of  tin.  - 
cined.  The  fluxes  diflblve  the  calx  fparingly;  and, 
when  faturaied,  contract  a  milky  opacity.  Some  fmall 
particles  of  this  metal  diffolved  in  any  flux  may  be  dif- 
tinclly  precipitated  upon  iron.  Cryflallized  ore  of  tin, 
urged  by  fire  upon  the  charcoal,  yields  its  metal  in  a 
reguline  flate. 

Bifmuth 
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Slow-pipe.      Bifmnth  prefcnts  nearly  the  fame  appearances  as  leaJ ; 

■ — "^ '  the  calx  is  rcdiiecd  on  the  coal,  and  tufcd  hi  the  fpooii. 

BilmLji.    ^^^  Ciilx,  diUblvcd  in  microcofniicfaJt,  yields  a bnnvn- 
i(h  yellow  globule,  which  grows  more  pale  upon  cool- 
ing, at  tbc   I'irac   time  lofing  fomc  of  its  traniparcncy. 
Too  much  calx  renders  the  matter  pcrfedly  opaque. 
Borax  piodaccs  a  fmiilar  mafs  in  the  fpoon  ;  but  on  the 
coal  a  grey  one,  which  can  fcarctly  be  freed  from  bub- 
bles.    On  fiifion  the  glafs  fmokes  and  forms  a  cloud  a- 
boat  it.     Bifmuth  is  eafily  precipitated  by  copper  and 
76         iron. 
Combined       Sulphurated   bifmuth    is    eafily  fnfcd,  exhibiting  a 
withful-     blue  fiamc  and  fiilphureous  fmell.     Cobalt,  when  add- 
P'""''  ed,  by  means  of  fjlphur,  enters  the  globule  ;  but  the 

fcoria  foon  fwclls  into  diftinft  i)ariitions  ;  which  when 
further  urged  by  lire  throws  out  globules  of  bif- 
niiith.  Sulphurated  bifmuth,  by  the  addition  of  bo- 
rax, may  be  dillindiy  precipitated  iiy  iron  or  nianga- 

Kickcl.  Regulus  of  nickel  when  melted  is  calcined,  but  more 

flowly  than  other  metals.  The  calx  imparts  an  hya- 
ciothine  colour  to  fluxes,  which  grows  yellow  on  cool- 
ing, and  by  long  continued  fire  may  be  deflroycd.  If 
the  calx  of  nickel  be  contaminated  by  ochre  of  iron, 
ihe  latter  is  firfl  difliilvcd.  Nickel  dJlfolvcd  is  preci- 
pitated on  iron,  or  even  o'n  copper  ;  an  evideiu  proof 
that  it  does  not  originate  from  either  of  thcfe  metals. 
Sulphurated  nickel  is  no  where  found  without  iron  and 
arfcnic  :  the  regulus  is  obtained  by  roalling,  and  fu- 
fing  with  borax,  though  it  Aill  remains  mixed  with 
-g         fomc  other  nitials. 

Arlenic.  Regulus  of  arfenic  takes  fire  by  a  fjdden  heat,  and 

not  only  depofites  a  white  fmoke  on  charcoal,  but  dif- 
fufes  the  fame  all  around.  The  calx  fmokes  with  a 
fmcll  of  garlic,  but  does  not  burn.  The  fluxes  grow 
yellow,  without  growing  opaque,  on  adding  a  proper 
quantity  of  calx,  which  is  difpcUed  by  a  long  continu- 
ance of  the  heat.  This  (cmi-metal  is  precipitated  in  a 
metallic  form  by  iron  and  copper,  but  not  by  gold. 
Yellow  arfenic  liquefies,  fmokes,  and  totally  evaporates: 
when  heated  by  the  external  flame,  fo  as  neither  to  li- 
tjacfy  nor  fmoke,  it  grows  red  and  yellow  again  upon 
cooling.  When  it  only  begins  to  melt  it  acquires  a  red 
colour,  which  remains  after  cooling.  Realgar  liquefies 
79         more  eafily,  and  is  befides  totally  diffipated. 

Cobalt.  Regulus  of  cobalt  melts,  and  may  partly  be  depura- 

ted by  borax,  as  the  iron  is  firfl  calcined  and  taken  up. 
The  fraalleft  portion  of  the  calx  tinges  the  llux  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  which  appears  of  a  violet  by  refraflion, 
and  tliis  colour  is  very  fixed  in  tfec  fire.  Cobalt  is  pre- 
cipitated upon  iron  from  the  blue  globule,  but  not  upon 
ctjpper.  When  calx  of  iron  is  mixed  with  that  of  co- 
balt in  a  flux,  the  former  is  diiToJved.  This  femi-mc- 
tal  takes  up  about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  fulphurin 
^'nfion,  after  which  it  can  hardly  be  melted  again.  It 
i»  precipitated  by  iron,  copper,  and  fcvcral  other  me- 
tals. The  common  ore  yields  an  impure  regulus  by 
r  jafting.  The  green  cobalt,  examined  by  our  author, 
tinges  the  microcofmic  fait  blue  ;  but  at  the  fame  lim.c 
g^         fnaws  red  fpots  indicating  copper. 

^i„j  Zinc    fxpofcd   to  the  blow-pipe   melts,  takes  (ire, 

fending  forth  a  beautiful  bliilh  green  flame,  which  how- 
cTcr  is  foon  extinguilhcd  by  a  lanuginous  calx  ;  but  if 
the  rcgaline  nucleus  incladed  in  this  laauginous  matter 
(commonly  called  flowers  of  zinc)  be  urged  by  the 
Hanie,  it  wiM  be  now  and  then  infl.imcd,  and  as  it  were 
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explodes  and  flies  about.  With  borax  it  frot^is,  and  at  Blww-^ipe, 
firft  tinges  the  flame.  It  continually  dimin'hes,  and  Wo^'ng. 
the  flux  fpreads  upon  the  charcoal  ;  but  in  fufcd  mi-  ^"  '" 
crocofniic  fait  it  not  only  froths,  but  fends  forth  flaflics 
with  a  crackling  noifc.  Too  great  heat  makes  it  ex- 
plode with  the  emiilion  of  ignited  panicles.  The 
white  calx,  or  flowers,  cxpofed  to  the  flame  on  char- 
coal, becomes  yellowilh,  and  has  a  kind  of  fplendor, 
which  vaniQles  when  the  flame  ccafes.  It  remains 
fixed,  and  cannot  be  melted.  The  fluxes  are  fcarcely 
tinged  ;  but  when  faturatcd  by  fufion,  grow  opaque 
and  white  on  cooling.  Clouds  are  formed  round  the 
globules  of  a  nature  (iniilar  to  that  of  the  metallic  calx. 
Diflblved  zinc  is  not  precipitated  by  any  other  metal. 
When  mineralized  by  aerial  acid,  it  has  the  lame  pro- 
perties as  calcined  zinc.  In  the  pfeudo-galena  fulphur 
and  iron  are  prefent.  Thtfe  generally,  on  the  char- 
coal, fmcll  of  fulphur,  melt,  and  tinge  the  flame  more 
or  lefs,  depofiting  a  cloud  all  around.  Thofc  which 
have  no  matrix,  are  tinged  by  thofe  which  contain 
iron,  and  acquire  by  faturation  a  white  opaque  colour, 
verging  to  brown  or  black,  according  to  the  variety  of 
com  poll  tion.  gj 

Regulus  of  antimony  fufed  and  ignited  on  the  char- Antimouy. 
coal,  afFords  a  beautiful  object  ;  for  if  the  blafl  of  air 
be  fuddcnly  flopped,  a  thick  white  fmoke  rifes  perpen- 
dicularly, while  the  lower  part  round  the  globule  is 
conden(i:d  into  cryllallinc  fpiculae,  fimilar  to  thofe  call- 
ed jirgtnt'wirjio'jocrs.  The  calx  tinges  fluxes  of  an  hy- 
acinthine  colour ;  but  on  fufion  fmokes,  and  is  eafily  dif- 
fipated, cfpecially  on  the  charcoal,  though  it  alfo  de- 
pofites a  cloud  on  it.  The  diffolved  metal  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  iron  and  copper,  but  not  by  gold.  Crude 
antimony  liquefies  cm  the  chai-coal,  fpreads,  fmokes, 
penetrates  it,  and  at  laft  difappcars  entirely  except  a 
ring  which  it  leaves  behind.  gj 

Regulus  of  mangancfe  fcarcely  yields  to  the  flame.  Manga- 
Thc  black  calx  tinges  the  fluxes  of  a  bluiih  colour  ;  ncfe. 
borax,  unlefs  faturatcd,  communicates  more  of  a  yel- 
low colour.  The  colour  may  be  gradually  dilFolved 
altogether  by  the  interior  flame,  and  a<^;)in  reprodu- 
ced by  a  finall  particle  of  nitre,  or  the  exterior  flame 
alone.  Combined  with  aerial  acid,  it  is  of  a  white 
colour,  which  changes  by  agitation  toblack.  In  other 
rcfpe(5ts  it  Ihows  tlie  fame  experiments  as  the  black 
calx. 

BLOWING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  agita- 
tion of  the  air,  whether  performed  with  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, the  mouth,  a  tube,  or  the  like.  Butclurs  have  a 
prai-licc  of  blowing  op  veal,  efpecially  the  loins,  as  foon 
as  killed,  with  a  I'ipe  made  ot  a  fneep's  flunk,  to  make 
it  look  larmier  ami  fairer. 

Blow  ISC  cf  Glafs,  one  of  the  methods  of  forming 
the  various  kinds  of  works  in  the  glafs  maniifad'urc. 
It  is  performed  by  dipping  the  point  of  an  iron  blow- 
ing pipe  in  the  melted  glafs,  and  blowing  ihixjugh  it 
with  the  mouth,  according  to  the  circumllances  of  the 
glafs  to  be  blown.     Sec  Glass. 

Bi.ojusc,  of  Tin,  denotes  (he  melting  iis  ore,  after 
being  firfl  burnt  to  de flroy  the  mundic. 

Mach'tua for  Bujkiko  the  Air  into  Furnaces.  Sec 
the  article  Fcrnace. 

Blowing,  among  gardeners,  denotes  the  adlion of 
flowers,  whereby  they  open  and  difplay  their  leaves.  In 
which  fenfe,  blowing  amounis  to  much  the  fame  wi;h 
flowering  or  bloflbming. 
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The  regular  blowing  feafon  is  in  the  fpring ;  though 
fome  plants  have  other  extraordinary  times  and  man- 
■^  ners  of  blowing,  as  the  Glaflenbary  thorn.  Divers 
flowers  alfo,  as  the  tulip,  clofe  every  evening,  and  blow 
again  in  the  morning.  Annual  plants  blow  fooner  or 
later  as  their  feeds  are  put  in  the  ground  ;  whence  the 
curious  in  gardening  fowfome  every  month  in  iummer, 
to  have  a  confiant  iucceffion  of  flowers.  The  blowing 
of  rofes  may  be  retarded  by  Ihearing  off  the  buds  as 
they  put  forth. 

BLUBBER,  denotes  the  fat  of  whales  and  other 
large  fea-animals,  wiiereof  is  made  train-oil.  It  is 
properly  the  adefs  of  the  animal :  it  lies  immediately 
under  the  Ikin,  and  over  the  mufcular  flefli.  In  the 
porpoife  it  is  firm  and  full  of  fibres,  and  invefls  the 
body  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  whale,  its  thicknefs 
is  ordinarily  fix  inches  ;  but  about  the  under  lip,  it  is 
found  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity 
yielded  by  one  of  thefe  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to 
40  or  50,  fometimes  to  80  or  more,  hundred  weight. 
The  ufe  of  blubber  to  the  animal  feems  to  be  partly  to 
poife  the  body,  and  render  it  equiponderant  to  the  wa- 
ter;  partly  to  keep  off"the  water  at  fome  diflance  from 
the  blood,  the  immediate  contact  whereof  would  be  apt 
to  chill  it ;  and  partly  alfo  for  the  fame  ufe  that  clothes 
ferve  us,  to  keep  the  filh  warm,  by  reflefting  or  rever- 
berating the  hot  fleams  of  the  body,  and  fo  redoubling 
the  heat ;  fince  all  fat  bodies  are,  by  experience,  found 
lefs  fenfible  of  the  imprelFions  of  cold  than  lean  ones. 
Its  ufe  in  trade  and  manufaftures  is  to  furnilli  train-oil, 
which  it  does  by  boiling  down.  Formerly  this  was 
performed  afliore,  in  the  country  where  the  whales 
were  caught  :  but  of  lace  the  filhers  do  not  go  afliore  ; 
they  bring  the  blubber  home  flowed  in  ca{l<s,  and  boil 
it  down. 

Sea-BwBBER.     See  Medusa. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  feven  colours  into  which  the  rays 
of  light  divide  themfelves  when  refraded  through  a 
glafs  prifm. — For  an  account  of  the  particular  flrudure 
of  bodies  by  which  they  appear  of  a  blue  colour,  fee  the 
article  Chromatics. — The  principal  blues  ufed  in 
painting  are  Pruffian  blue,  bice,  Saunders  blue,  azure, 
or  fmalt,  verditer,  &c.  ;  for  the  preparation  of  which, 
fee  Colour- Ma  king. — In  dyeing,  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents for  giving  a  blue  colour,  are  indigo  and  woad.  See 

DVEING. 

Blue  Colour  of  the  Sky.     See  Si:y. 

Blue  Bird.     See  Mot  a  gill  a. 

Blue  Fijh.     See  Coryphena. 

Blue  'japan.  Take  gum-water,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe,  and  white-lead  afufficient  quantity  ;  grind  them 
well  upon  a  porphyry :  then  take  ifinglafs  fize  what 
quaniiiy  you  pleafe,  of  the  finefl  and  btft  fmalt  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  ;  mix  them  well:  to  which  add,  of 
your  white-lead,  before  ground,  fo  much  as  may  give 
it  a  fufEcient  body.  Mix  all  thefe  together  to  the  con- 
fiflence  of  a  paint. 

BLVE-Johii,  among  miners,  a  kind  of  mineral  which 
has  lately  been  fabricated  into  vafes  and  other  orna- 
mental figures.  It  is  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  cu- 
bical fpar,  with  refpeft  to  its  fufibiiity  in  the  fire.  It 
lofes  its  colour,  and  becomes  white  in  a  moderate  heat: 
tbe  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  bhiefl  kind  is  3180 
ounces,  and  that  of  the  leaft  blue  is  3140  ounces.  This 
fubflance  began  firft   to  be  applied    to  ufe  about   i8 


years  ago  at  one  of  the  oldeft  mines  in  Derbyfhlre, 
called  Odin  mine,  probab  y  from  its  being  dedicated  to 
Odin  the  great  god  of  the  northern  nations,  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  moun.ain  called  lyLavi-'Tor  in  Caftlccon. 
Here  the  y,reaicfl  quantities  are  flill  found  ;  the  largell 
pieces  are  lold  tor  9  I.  a  ton,  the  mitluic-fized  for  61. 
and  the  kaft  tor  50s. 

i ruffian  Blue.     See  Chemistry-/7,'o'(?x. 

BLL/lisG,  the  aft  or  art  ot  communicating  ablueco- 
lour  to  bodies  oiheruife  dellituie  thereof.  Landrefles 
blue  their  linen  with  fmalt ;  dyers  their  fluffs  and  wools 
with  woad  or  indigo. 

Bluing  of  Metc.u  is  performed  by  heating  them  in 
the  fire,  till  they  affumc  a  bke  colour;  particularly 
praftifed  by  gilders,  who  blue  their  metals  before  they 
apply  the  gold  and  hlver  leaf. 

Bluing  oj  Iron,  a  method  of  beautifying  that  metal 
fometimes  praflifed  ;  as  for  mourning  buckles,  fwords, 
and  the  like.  The  manner  is  thus  :  Take  a  piece  of 
grind-flone  or  whet-flone,  and  rub  hard  on  the  work, 
to  take  oflTthe  black  fcuri  trom  it  :  then  heat  it  in  the 
fire  ;  and  as  it  grows  hot,  thecolour  changes  by  degrees, 
coming  firfl  to  light,  then  to  a  darker  gold  colour,  and 
laflly  to  a  blue.  Sometimes  alfo  they  grind  indigo  and 
fallad-oil  together ;  and  rub  the  mixture  on  the  work 
with  a  woollen  rag,  while  it  is  heating,  leaving  it  to 
cool  of  iifelf.  Among  fculptors  we  alfo  find  mention 
of  bluing  a  figure  of  bronze,  by  which  it  is  meant  the 
heating  of  it,  to  prepare  it  for  the  application  of  gold- 
leaf,  becaafe  of  the  blui!h  cafl  it  acquires  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

BLUFF-HEAD,  among  failors.  A  fliip  is  faid  to  be 
bluff-headed  that  has  an  upright  flern. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  Ihort  fire-arm  with  a  widebore, 
capable  of  holding  a  number  of  bullets  at  once. 

BLUSHING,  a  fufFufion  or  rednefs  of  the  cheeks, 
excited  by  a  fenfe  oflliame,  on  account  of  confcioufnefs 
of  fome  failing  or  imperfedion. 

Blulhing  is  fuppofcd  to  be  produced  from  a  kind  of 
confent  or  fympatliy  between  ftveral  parts  of  the  body, 
occafioned  by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended  to  them  all. 
Thus  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  being  branched  from  the 
brain  to  the  eye,  ear,  mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  pa- 
late, tongue,  and  nofe  ;  a  thing  feen  or  heard  that  is 
fltameful,  aflefts  the  cheeks  with  blulhes,  driving  the 
blood  into  the  minute  vcfiels  thereof,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  affeifls  the  eye  and  ear.  For  the  fame  reafon 
it  is,  as  MrDcrham  obfervcs,  that  a  favoury  thingfeen 
or  fmelt  afi^ecls  the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth  :  if 
a  thing  heard  be  pleafing,  it  affefts  the  mufcles  of  the, 
face  with  laughter  ;  if  melancholy,  it  exerts  itfelfoa 
the  glands  of  the  eyes,  and  occafions  weeping,  &c. 
And  to  the  fame  caufe  Dr  Willis  afcribts  the  pleafure 
of  killing. 

BOA,  or  BoAE-arum,  (anc.  geog.),  anifland  on  the 
coafl  of  Illyricum,  over  againfl  Tragurium.  A  place 
of  banifliment  for  condemned  perfons  ;  now  called  Bua, 
an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  joined  to  the  continent  and  to 
Tragurium,  now  Tran,  by  a  bridge. 

Boa,  in  zoology,  agenus  of  lerpents,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  amphibia.  The  charaelers  of  this  ge- 
nus are,  that  the  belly  and  tail  are  both  furniQied  with 
fcuta.  The  fpecies  are  ten,  viz.  i.  The  contortrix, 
has  150  fcuia  on  the  belly,  and  40  on  the  tail:  il)c 
head  is  broad,  very  convex,  and  has  poifon-bags  in 
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the  mo'ith,  bat  no  fang,  for  which   reafon  its  bite  is 
'  not  reckoned  pojfonoas:   the  body  is  alh-coloured,  in- 
terfperfcd  with  large  duflcy  fpots;  and  the  tail  is  about 
a  third   of  the  length  of  the  body.     This  ferpeiu  is 
found  in  Carolina.     2.  The  canina,  has  203  fcuta  on 
ibc  bcily,  and  77  on  the  tail;  it  is  grecuifii,  and  va- 
riegated with  white  belts.     It  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  lodges  in  the  lioliow  trunks  of  trees,  and  is  about 
two  feet  long.     The  bite  of  the  canina  is  not  poifonous. 
3.  The  hipnalc  is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  aad  is  found 
in  Afia.     It  has  179  fcma  oa   the  belly,  and    120  on 
the  tail.     4    The  conftridlor,  has  240  fcuta  on  the 
belly,  and  60  on  the  tail.   This  is  an  imraenfc  animal : 
it  often  exceeds  36  feet   in  length  ;   the   body  is  very 
thick,  of  a  dufky  white  colour,  and  its  back  is  interfpcrfed 
with  24  large  pale  irregular  fpots  ;  the  tail  is  of  a  dark- 
er colour ;  and  the  fides  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
pale   fpots.     Bcfides,    the  whole   body  is  interfpcrfed 
with  imall  brown  fpots.     The  head  is  covered  with 
fmall  fcalcs,  and  has  no  broad  laminae  betwixt  the  eyes, 
but  has  a  black  belt  behind   the   eyes.     It   wants  the 
large  dog-fangs,  and  of  courfe  its  bite  is  not  poifonous. 
The  tongue  is  flelliy,  and  very  little  forked.     Above 
the  eyes,  on  each  fide,  the  head  rifcs  high.  The  fcales 
of  this  ferpcnt  arc  all  very  fmall,  roundifti,  andfmooih. 
The  tail  does  not  exceed  one  eighth  of  the  whole  length 
xof  the   animal.     The   Indians,  who  adore  this  mon- 
Arous^^animal,  ufc  the  fkin  for  cloaths,  on  account  of 
its  fmoothncfs  and  beauty.     There  arc  fevcral  of  thefe 
Ikins  of  the  above  dimcnfions  preferved,  and  to  be  feen 
in  the  different  mufcums  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
library  and  botanic  garden  of  Upfal  in  Sweden,  which 
has  of  late  been  greatly  enriched  by  count  Grillinborg. 
The  flcfli  of  this  fcrpent  is  eat  by  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes  of  Africa.     Pifo,  Wargraavc,  and   Kcmpfer, 
give  the  following  account  of  its  method  of  living  and 
catching  its  prey.     It  frequents  caves  and  thick  forcfts, 
where  it  conceals  itfclf,  and  fuddcnly  darts  out  upon 
ftrangers,  wild  beafts,  &c.     When  it  choofcs  a  tree  for 
its  watching  place,  it   fupports  itfclf  by  twifting  its 
tail  round  the  trunk  or  a  branch,  and  dans  down  up- 
on fheep,  goats,  tigers,  or  any  animal  that  comes  with- 
in its  reacii.     When  it  lays  hold  of  animals,  efpecially 
any  of  the  larger  kinds,  it   twifts  itfclf  fevcral  times 
round  tiieir  body,  and  by  the  vaft  force  of  its  circular 
mufclcs  bruifes  and  breaks  all  their  bones.     After  the 
bones  are  broke,  it  licks  the  fkin  of  the  animal  all  over, 
befraearing  it  with  a  glutinous  kind  of  faliva.     This 
-operation  is  intended  to  facilitate  deglutition,  and  is  a 
preparation  for  fwallowing  the  whole  animal.     If  it  be 
a'ftag,  or  any  horned  animal,  it  begins  lo  fwallow  the 
feet  firft,  and  gradually  fucks  in  the  body,  and  lad  of 
all  the  head.     When  the  horns  happen  to  be  large, 
this  fcrpent   has  been  obfcrvcd  to  go  about  for  a  long 
lime  with   the  horns  of  a  flag  flicking  out  from  its 
mouth.    As  the  animal  digefls,  the  horns  putrify  and 
fall  off.     After  this  fcrpent  has  fwallowed  a  flag  or  a 
tiger,  it  is  unable  for  fome  days  to  move  ;  the  hunters, 
wno  are  well  acquainted  with   this  cirumflance,   al- 
ways take  this  opportunity  of  deflroying  it.     When 
irritated,  it  makes  a  loud  hiiTing   noifc.      This  fcr- 
pent is  faid  10  cover  itfclf  over  with  leaves  in  fuch 
places  as  flags  or  other  animals  frequent,  in  order  to 
conceal  itfclf  from  their  fight,  and  that  it  may   the 
"•"■re  eafily  lay  hold  of  them.     5.  The  muriiia,  has2J4 


fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  65  on  the  tail.     The  colour  of  Eoadud* 

it  is  a  light  blue,  with  round  fpots  on  the  back.     It  is         II 
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a  native  of  America,  and  its  bite  is  not  poifonous. 
6.  The  fcytale,  has  250  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  70  on 
the  tail.  The  body  is  adi-coloured  and  bluilh,  with 
round  black  fpots  on  the  back,  and  black  lateral  rings 
edged  with  svhite.  This  ferpent  is  a  native  of  .'Ame- 
rica ;  and,  like  the  conlhiftor,  though  not  fb  long, 
twifts  itfclf  about  flieep,  goats,  &c.  and  fvvallows  them 
whole.  7.  The  centhria,  has  265  fcuta  on  the  belly, 
and  57  on  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
white  eye-like  fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  and 
its  bite  is  not  poifonous.  8.  The  ophrias,  has  281 
fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  64  on  the  tail ;  the  colour  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  conflri^Jlor,  but 
browner.  The  place  where  this  fcrpent  is  to  be  found 
is  not  known  ;  but  its  bite  is  not  venomous.  9.  The 
enydris,  has  270  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  105  on  the 
tail.  The  colour  is  a  dufky  white,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  very  long ;  but  its  bice  is  not  poifon- 
ous. It  is  a  native  of  America.  10.  The  hortulana, 
has  290  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  128  on  the  tail.  It  is 
of  a  pale  colour,  interfpcrfed  witJi  livid  wedge-like 
fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  its  bite  is  not 
poifonous.     See  Serpent. 

BOADADA  E.^SHEE,  in  the  Turkifli  military  or- 
ders, an  ofRcer  of  tlie  janizaries,  wliofe  bulinefs  it  is 
to  walk  every  day  about  the  principal  parts  of  the  ci- 
ty, with  a  number  of  janizaries  to  attend  him,  to  keep 
order,  and  fee  that  things  are  regular,  even  to  the 
drefs.  This  office  is  for  three  months,  and  from  this 
the  perfon  is  ufually  advanced  to  be  a  fcrach. 

BOADICEA,  a  valiant  Britilli  queen  in  the  time 
of  Nero  the  emperor,  wife  to  Prafutagus  king  of  the 
Iceni  in  Britain,  who  by  his  will  left  the  emperor  and 
his  own  daughters  co-heirs  to  his  great  treafures,  in 
expeftation  of  procuring  by  that  means  Nero's  protec- 
tion for  his  family  and  people :  but  he  was  no  fooner 
dead,  than  the  emperor's  officers  feized  all.  Boadicea 
oppofed  thefe  unjufl  proceedings;  which  was  refcnted 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  brutality,  that  they  ordered  the  lady 
to  be  publicly  whipped,  and  her  daughters  to  be  ra- 
vifhed  by  the  foldiers.  The  Britons  took  arms,  with 
Boadicea  at  their  head,  to  (hake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ; 
and  made  a  general  and  bloody  mafTacre  of  the  Romans 
in  all  parts.  The  whole  province  of  Britain  would  have 
been  loll,  if  Seutonius  Paulinus  had  not  haftened  from 
the  ifle  of  Mona  to  London,  and  with  io,oco  men 
engaged  the  Britons.  The  battle  was  fought  for  a 
long  time  with  great  vigour  and  doubtful  fuccefs,  till 
at  laft  vidory  inclined  to  the  Romans.  Boadicea,  who 
had  behaved  with  all  bravery  imaginable,  difpatched 
hcrfclf  by  poifon. 

BOAR,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  boar 
when  he  flioots  out  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and 
tolTcs  his  nofe  in  the  wind. 

Boar,  a  male  fwine.     See  Sus. 

The  wild  boar,  among  huntfmcn,  has  feveral  names, 
according  to  its  different  ages :  the  firft  year,  it  is  call- 
ed a  pig  of  th:  Jaunder  ,-  the  fccond  it  is  called  a  hog ; 
the  third,  <«  hig-j}eer\  and  the  fourth,  a  boar;  when 
leaving  the  faunder,  he  is  called  a  finghr  or  fangler. 
The  boar  generally  lives  to  25  or  30  years,  if  he  efcapes 
accidents.  The  time  of  going  to  rut  is  in  December, 
ami  lafts  about  three  weeks.  They  feed  on  all  forts  of 
T  t  2  fruits. 
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Boar.  fruits,  anJ  on  ihe  roots  of  many  plants;  the  roots  of 
fern  in  particular  feems  a  great  favourite  with  them  : 
and'when  they  frequent  places  near  the  fea-coalls,  they 
wiil  defcead  to  the  Ihores  and  demolifh  the  tenderer  Ihell- 
filh  in  very  great  numbers.  Their  general  places  of 
reft  are  among  the  thickcft  buflies  that  can  be  found  : 
and  they  are  not  eafily  put  up  oat  of  them,  but  will 
lland  the  bay  a  long  time.  In  April  and  May  they 
fleep  more  found  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
and  this  is  therefore  the  fuccefsful  time  for  the  taking 
them  in  the  toils.  When  a  boar  is  roufed  out  of  the 
thicket,  he  always  goes  from  it,  if  pollible,  the  fame 
way  by  which  he  came  to  it ;  and  when  he  is  once  up, 
h.e  will  never  Hop  till  he  comes  to  fome  place  of  more 
fecr.rity.  If  it  happens  that  a  faunder  of  them  are 
found  together,  when  any  otae  breaks  away,  the  reft 
all  follow  the  fame  way.  When  the  boar  is  htmted  in 
the  wood  where  he  was  bred,  he  will  fcarce  ever  be 
brought  to  quit  it;  he  will  fometimes  make  towards 
the  fides  to  liften  to  the  noifc  of  the  dogs,  but  retires 
into  the  middle  again,  and  afuallydies  or  efcapes  there. 
When  it  happens  that  a  boar  runs  a-hcad,  he  will  not 
be  flopped  or  put  out  of  his  way,  by  man  or  bcafr,  fo 
long  as  he  has  any  ftrenj^th  left.  He  makes  no  doubles 
nor  croffings  when  chafed  ;  and  when  killed  makes  no 
noife,  if  an  old  boar;  the  fows  and  pigs  will  fqucak 
when  wounded. 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  begins  in  Sep- 
tember, and  ends  in  December,  when  they  go  to  rur. 
If  it  hs  a  iar<re  boar,  and  one  that  has  lain  long  at 
reft,  he  muft  be  hunted  with  a  great  number  of  dogs, 
and  thofefuch  as  wiil  keep  clofe  to  him  ;  and  the  luintf- 
man,  with  his  fpear,  Ihould  always  be  riding  in  among 
them,  and  charging  the  boar  as  often  as  he  can,  to  dif- 
courage  him ;  fuch  a  boar  as  this,  with  five  or  fix  cou- 
ple of  dogs,  will  run  to  the  firft  convenient  place  of 
flielter,  and  there  ftand  at  bay  and  make  at  them  as 
they  attempt  to  come  up  with  him.  There  ought  al- 
ways to  be  relays  alfo  fet  of  the  bell  and  ftauncheit 
hounds  in  the  kennel ;  for  if  they  are  of  young  eager 
dogs,  they  will  be  apt  to  feize  him,  and  be  killed  or 
fpoiled  before- the  reft  come  up.  The  putting  collars 
with  bells  about  the  dogs  necks  is  a  great  fecurity 
for  them ;  for  the  boar  will  not  fo  foon  ftrike  at 
them  when  they  have  thefe,  but  will  rather  run  before 
them.  The  huntfmen  generally  kill  the  boar  with  their 
fu  ords  or  fpears  :  but  great  caution  is  ncceffary  in  mak- 
ing the  blows;  for  he  is  very  apt  to  catch  them  upon 
his  fnout  or  tufks  ;  and  if  wounded  and  not  killed,  he 
will  attack  the  huntfman  in  the  moft  furious  manner. 
The  places  to  give  the  wound  with  the  fpear  is  cither 
between  the  eyes  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  in 
the  ihoulder;  both  thefe  places  make  the  wound  mor- 
tal. 

When  this  creature  makes  at  the  hunter,  there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  courage  and  addrefs;  if  he  flies  for  it, 
iie  is  furely  overtaken  and  killed.  If  the  bo^r  comes 
llraiglu  up,  he  is  to  be  received  at  the  point  of  the  fpear  : 
but  if  he  makes  doubles  and  windings,  he  is  to  be 
watched  very  caiitiouHy,  for  he  will  attempt  getting 
hold  of  the  fpear  in  his  mouth  ;  and  if  he  does  fo,  no- 
liiing  can  fjve  the  huntfman  but  anoilicr  perfon  attack- 
ing him  behind  :  he  will  on  this  attack  the  fecond  per- 
fon, and  the  firft  muft  then  attack  him  again:  two 
people  will  thus  have  enough  to  do  with  him  ;  and  were 


it  not  for  the  forks  of  the  boar-fpears  that  make  it  im- 
poflible  to  prefs  forward  upon  them,  the  huntfman 
who  gives  the  creature  his  death's  wound  would  feldom 
efcape  falling  a  facrifice  to  his  revenge  for  it. .  The 
modern  way  of  boar-hunting  is  generally  to  difpatch 
the  creature  by  all  the  huntfmen  ftriking  him  at  once  : 
but  the  ancient  Roman  way  was  for  a  perfon  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  fpear  to  keep  the  creature  at  bay ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  boar  would  run  of  himfelf  upon  the 
fpear  to  come  at  the  huntfman,  and  pulh  forward  till 
the  fpear  pierced  him  through. 

The  hinder  cLuvs  of  a  boar  are  called  ^7/<7n/.'.  In 
the  corn,  he  is  faid  to  fied;  in  the  meadows  or  fallow- 
fields,  to  rout,  woi-m,  or  feni ;  in  a  clofe,  lo graze. 
The  boar  is  farrowed  with  as  many  teeth  as  he  will  ever 
l>ave  ;  his  teeth  incrcafmgonly  in  bignefs,  not  in  num- 
ber: among  thefe  there  are  four  called  tvjhes  or  talks ; 
the  two  biggeft  of  v.hich  do  not  hart  when  he  Itrikes, 
but  ferveoniy  to  whet  the  other  two  lou-eft,  with  which 
the  bcaft  defends  himfelf,  and  frequently  kills,  as  be- 
ing greater  and  longer  than  the  reft. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  thefe  creatures  in  the 
Weft-Indies  are  fubjedt  to  the  ftone  :  few  of  ihem  arc 
abfolutely  free  from  it,  yet  fcarce  any  have  the  Hones 
of  any  confidcrable  fizc.  It  is  common  to  find  a  great 
numbe-r  in  the  fame  bladder ;  and  they  are  ulbaily  of 
about  a  fcruple  weight,  and  are  angular,  and  that  wiili 
great  regularity,  each  having  five  angles. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  boar's  flefn  was  a  deli- 
cacy ;  a  boar  ferved  up  whole  was  a  dill:  of  ftate. 

The  boar  was  fomeiimes  alfo  the  military  enfign 
borne  by  the  Roman  armies,  in  lieu  of  the  eagle. 

Among  phylicians,  a  boar's  bladder  has  been  repu- 
ted a  fptcific  for  the  epilcpfy.  The  tuflc  of  the  wild 
boar  ftill  paifcs  w4th  f&nie  as  of  great  efficacy  in  quin- 
zies  and  pleurifies. 

BOARD,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fawed  thin  for 
building  and  ftvcral  other  purpofes.     See  Timber. 

Deal-boards  are  generally  imported  into  England 
ready  fawed,  becaufe  done  cheaper  abroad,  in  regard 
they  want  faw-mills.  Cap-boards  are  imported  from 
Sweden  and  Dantzic.  Oak-boards  chiefly  from  Swe- 
den and  Holland  ;  fome  from  Dantzic.  They  alfo  im- 
port white  boards  for  liioemakcrs ;  mill  and  fcale- 
boards,  &c.  for  divers  artificers.  Scale-board  is  a 
thinner  fort  ufcd  for  the  covers  of  primers,  thin  boxes, 
and  the  like.  It  is  made  with  large  planes  ;  but  might 
probably  be  fawed  with  mills  toadvaniage. 

Board  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  table  or  bench, 
whereon  feveral  artificers  perform  their  work.  In  this 
fenfc,  we  fay  a  \^oxY-b<jard,  (hop-ioard,  taylor's- 
board,  &c. 

Board  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  flat  machine,  ox  frame,  ufed 
in  certain  games,  and  the  like.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay 
a  draoght-^cic/ri/,  a  z\\.th-board,  a  lhovcl-^oar</,  and 
the  like. 

Board,  Bureau,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  oflice  where  ac- 
counts are  taken,  payments  ordered,  and  the  like.  In 
this  fenfe,  we  fay  the  board  of  works,  board  of  ord- 
nance, Z-aiJ/v/of  treafury,  and  the  like. 

Board,  among  feanien.  To  go  aboard,  fignifies  to 
go  into  the  fi\ip.  To  jli^  by  the  board,  is  to  flip  down 
by  the  fliip's  fide.  Board  and  board,  is  when  two  fhips 
come  fo  near  as  to  touch  one  another,  or  when  they 
lie  iulcby  fide.  "To  make  a  board,  is  to  turn  to  wind- 
wad  J 
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Soartflng,  ward;  and  ihe  longer  yonr  boards  are,  t!ie  more  you 

Boat.      work  into  the  wind.     To  biard  it  :ip,  is  to  beat   it  up, 

fomctimes  upon  one  tack  and  fometimcs  upon  another. 

Sh;  mak;s  a  good  board,  that  is,  the  Ihip  advances  much 

•  at  one  taci{.     The  wtathtr-board,  is  that  fide  of  the 

fhip  which  is  to  windward. 

BOARDING,  in  a  n;ival  engagement,  a  defpcratc 
and  furious  aiTaiilt  made  by  one  Ihip  on  another,  after 
iiaving  found  every  other  method  to  reduce  her  inef- 
fectual ;  it  may  be  performed  in  different  places  of  the 
fhip,  according  to  their  circumflaiiccs  and  fuiiaiion,  by 
the  alfailant  detaching  a  numberof  men  armed  with 
pirtols  and  cutlalfes  on  the  decks  of  his  aniagonift,  who 
ftanJs  in  ihc  fsnic  predicament  with  a  city  llormtd  by 
the  bcfiegcrs.  This  expedient,  however,  is  rarely  at- 
tempted by  king's  fliips,  which  generally  decide  the 
combat  without  grappling  each  other  ;  but  chieriy  prac- 
tifcd  by  privateers,  which,  bearing  down  on  the  ene- 
my's ijiiarter  or  broadfide,  drop  trom  the  bowfprit, 
which  projciSs  over  the  defendant's  deck,  an  eaniien 
Ihcll,  called  iftihk-p'jt,  charged  with  fiery  and  fuffb- 
caiing  combufLibles,  which  immediately  biirlls,  catches 
fire,  and  fills  the  deck  with  infuflcrablc  flench  and 
fmokc :  in  the  middle  of  t!ic  confufion  thus  occafioncd, 
the  privateer's  crew  rulli  aboard,  under  cover  of  the 
fmoke,  and  cafily  overpower  the  aftonilhed  cncTiVy,  un- 
lefs  they  have  clofc  qnartcrs  to  which  they  can  retreat 
and  beat  them  off  the  deck. 

BO.^T,  a  fmall  open  velfel,  conduifJed  on  the  water 
by  rowirtj^  or  failing.  The  cnnrtniction,  machinery, 
and  even  the  names  of  boats  are  very  dittcrent  accord- 
ing to  the  various  piirpofes  for  which  they  arc  calcilat- 
ed,  and  the  fervices  on  which  they  arc  to  be  employ- 
cd.  Thus  they  are  occafionjUy  flight  or  ftron j,  iharp 
or  flit  bottomed,  open  or  decked,  plain  or  ornamented  ; 
as  ihey  may  be  dcfigned  for  fwif'tnefs  or  burden,  for 
deep  or  Ihallow  water,  for  failing  in  a  harbo:ir  or  at  fca, 
and  for  convenience  or  plcafurc. 

-  The  largcft  boat  that  nfually  accompanies  a  fhip  is 
the  iong-h'oat,  which  is  generally  fiiririlhed  with  a  mall 
and  fails:  thofe  which  are  fitted  for  men  of  war,  may 
be  occallonally  decked,  armed,  and  equipped  for 
cruiling  Ihort  dirtmces  againfl  merchant-ihips  of  the  c- 
ncmy,  or  fm.igglcrs.or  for  imprclTiug  feanien,  &c.  The 
barges  ire  next  in  order,  which  are  longer,  llightcr, 
and  narrower  :  they  arc  employed  to  carry  the  princi- 
pal fea-officers,  as  admirals  and  captains  of  fliips  of 
war.  and  are  very  unfit  for  fea.  Piimaces  cxa-jtly  rc- 
fcmble  barges,  only  that  they  are  fomewhat  fniallcr, 
and  never  row  more  than  eight  oars  ;  wiicreas  a  barge 
properly  never  rows  It fs  than  ten.  Thefc  are  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  lieutenants,  Sfc.  Cutters  of  a 
fhip,  arc  broader,  deeper,  and  fhortcr,  than  the  barges 
and  pinnaces;  they  arc  fitter  for  failing,  and  are  com- 
monly employed  in  carrying  flores,  provifions,  pal- 
fengcrs,  &c.  to  and  from  the  f]iip.  In  the  ftrutture  of 
this  firt  of  boats,  ihe  lower  edge  of  every  plank  in  the 
fide  ojrerlays  the  upper  edge  of  the  plank  below,  which 
is  called  by  ihip-wrights  c'/z/c/'-Ty^ri.  raw// arc  fonie- 
thing  lefs  than  ciiitcfs,  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  and 
ufed  for  limjlar  fervices ;  they  arc  generally  rowed 
with  fix'iirs. 

The  jbovc  boats  more  particularly  belong  to  men  of 
war;  as  merchant-fhips  fcldom  have  more  than  two, 
viz,  a  long-boat  and  yawl:  when  they  have  a  third,  it 


is  generally  calculated  for  the  countries  to  whicii  they      Boat, 
trade,  and  varies  in  its  conflnidion  accordingly.    Mcr-  ~— ^.-^ — 
chant-lliips  employed  in  the  I\kdii«rranean  find  it  more 
convenient  to  ufe  a  launch,  which  is  longer,  more  fiat- 
bottomed,  and    better  adapted  every  way  to  the  har- 
bours of  that  fea,  than  a  long-boat. 

A  taherry  1%  a  light  fharp  boat,  ufed  in  a  river  or 
harbour  for  carrying  palfengers  from  place  to  place. 
Punts  arc  a  fort  of  oblong  fiat-bottomed  boats,  nearly 
refembling  floating  llages ;  they  arc  ufed  by  (hip- 
wrights  and  caulkers,  for  breaming,  caulking,  or  re- 
pairing a  Ihip's  bottom.  A  niofes  \^  a  very  fltt  broad 
boat,  ufed  by  merchant-Qiips  amongfl  the  Caribbec- 
iuands,  to  bring  hoglhcads  of  fugar  off  from  the  fca- 
beach  to  the  fhipping  which  are  anchored  in  the  roads. 
A  felucca  is  a  flrong  paflagc-boat  ufed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  lo  to  1 6  banks  of  oirs.  The  natives  of 
Barbary  often  employ  boats  of  this  fort  as  cruifcrs. 

For  the  larger  fort  of  boats,  fee  the  articles  Crakt, 
Cutter,  Peri.agua,  and  Shallop. 

Of  all  the  I'mall  boats,  a  N-.rvjuji  ya-xl  fttms  to  be 
the  bell  calculated  for  a  high  fca,  as  it  will  often  ven- 
lure  out  to  a  great  dillance  from  the  coaft  of  that  coun- 
try, when  a  ftout  fhip  can  hardly  carry  any  fail. 

/In  accou7tt  of  feveral  trial;  made  on  a  Boat,  or 
Sloop  fit  for  inland  7iavigation,  coajling  ■aoyagsSy  and 
fhort  parages  by  fea,  which  is  net,  like  ordinary  vef- 
fils,  liable  to  bi  overfet:or  funk  by  -winds,  tvaves,  -iva- 
ter-fpouts,  or  too  heavy  a  load ;  contrived  and ccnjlni"- 
ed  by  Monjieitr  Sernieres,  director  of  the  bridges  and 
caufways  in  France,  &c.  &'c.  Some  of  thefc  trials 
were  made  on  the  firfl  of  Augnft  t  777,  at  the  gate  of 
tlic  invalids  in  Paris,  in  ihc  prefencc  of  the  provofl  of 
the  merchants,  of  the  body  of  the  town,  and  a  nu- 
merous concourfc  of  fpectaiors  of  all  conditions. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  the  way  of  compari- 
fon  with  another  common  boat  of  the  fanic  phicc,  and 
of  equal  fi/e.  Both  boats  had  been  built  ten  years, 
and  their  exterior  forms  appeared  to  be  exactly  fimilar. 
The  common  boat  contained  only  tight  men,  who 
rocked  it  and  made  it  inclin;  fo  miicli  to  one  lldc,  ih.u 
it  preitntly  filled  with  water,  and  fiink  ;  fo  that  the 
men  were  obliged  to  five  thcmftlvrs  by  Avininn'ng; 
a  thing  common  in  all  veii'cls  of  the  fame  kind,  either 
from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  arc  in  them,  the 
ftrength  of  the  waves  or  wind,  a  violent  or  uncxpefl- 
cd  Ihock,  their  being  overloaded,  or  overpowered  in 
any  other  way. 

The  fame  men  wiio  had  jnfl  efcapcd  from  the  boat 
wliich  funk,  gut  into  the  boat  of  M.  Bcrnicrts;  rock- 
ed it,  and  filled  it,  as  they  had  done  ii;e  other,  with 
water.  But,  inflcad  of  finking  to  the  bottom,  though 
brim  full,  it  bore  being  rowed  about  the  river,  loaded 
as  it  was  with  men  and  water,  without  any  danger  to 
the  people  in  it. 

M.  Bcrnicres  carried  the  trial  fliil  farther.  He  or- 
dered a  maft  to  be  erccled  in  this  fame  boat,  wlien  filled 
with  water  ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  niaff  had  a  rope  fai't- 
ed,  and  drawn  till  the  end  of  the  mail  touched  the  - 
fiirface  of  the  river,  fo  that  the  boat  was  entirely  on 
one  fide,  a  pofition  into  which  neither  winds  nor  v/avc:; 
could  bring  iicr  :  yet,  as  foon  as  the  men  who  b.id 
hauled  her  into  this  fituation  let  go  the  rope,  the  bo,-.t 
and  mall  recovered  thcmfclves  perfcdly  in  Itfs  than  the 
quarter  of  a  fccond ;  a  convincing  proof  that  the  boat 
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Boating  coald  neither  be  funk  nor  overturned,  and  that  it  if- 
II .        forded  the  greateft  poflible  fecurity  in  every  way.  Thcfe 

3obbing.  experiments  appeared  to  give  thegreater  pleafurc  tothe 
public,  as  the  advantages  of  the  difcovery  are  not  only 
fo  fenfible,  bat  of  the  firft  importance  to  mankind. 

BoAT-Bill.     SeeCANCROMA. 

BoAT-JnfeB.  See  Notonecta. 
BOATING,  a  kind  of  puniflament  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Perfians  for  capital  offenders.  The  manner  of 
baating  was  thus  ;  the  psrfon  condemned  to  it  being 
laid  on  his  back  in  a  boat,  and  having  his  hands 
ftretched  out,  and  tied  fad  on  each  fide  of  it,  had  ano- 
ther boat  put  over  him,  his  head  being  left  out  through 
a  place  fit  for  it.  In  this  poRure  they  fed  him,  till 
the  worms  which  were  bred  in  the  excrements  he 
voided  as  he  thus  lay,  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  fo  caufed 
his  death,  which  was  ufually  twenty  days  in  effeding, 
the  criminal  laying  all  this  while  in  moll  exquifite 
torments. 

BOATSWAIN,  the  officer  who  has  the  boats,  fails, 
rigging,  colours,  anchors,  and  cables  committed  to 
his  charge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  boatfwain  particularly  to  direft 
whatever  relates  to  the  rigging  of  a  fhip,  after  flie  is 
equipped  from  a  royal  dock-yard.  Thus  he  is  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  mails  are  properly  fupported  by  their 
fhi'ouds,  flays,  and  back-flays,  fo  that  each  of  thofe 
ropes  may  fuflain  a  proportional  effort  when  the  mall  is 
flrained  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  or  the  agitation 
of  the  Ihip.  He  ought  alfo  to  take  care  that  the  blocks 
and  running-ropes  are  regularly  placed,  fo  as  to  anfwer 
the  purpofcs  for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  that 
the  fails  are  properly  fitted  to  their  yards  and  flays,  and 
well  furled  or  reefed  when  occafion  requires. 

It  is  likewife  his  office  to  fummon  the  crew  to  their 
duty  ;  to  afFifl:  with  his  mates  in  the  ncceilary  bufincfs 
of  the  fhip;  and  to  relieve  the  watch  when  it  expires. 
He  ought  frequently  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
inufts,  fails,  and  rigging ;  and  remove  whatever  may 
be  judged  unfit  for  feryice,  or  fnpply  what  is  deficient ; 
and  he  is  ordered  by  his  inflrudions  to  perform  this  du- 
ty with  as  little  noife  as  potTible. 

BoATSWAis'%-Mate  has  the  peculiar  command  of  the 

long-boat,  for  the  fetting  forth  of  anchors,   weighing 

or  fetching  home    an    anchor,  warping,  towing,  or 

mooring ;  and  is  to  give  an  account  of  his  flore. 

BOB,  a  term  ufed  for  the  ball  of  a  fliort  pendalnm. 

BOBARTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the   digynia 

order;  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 

in   the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4t:h  order, 

Gramina.    The  calyx  is  imbricated  ;  and  the  corolla  is 

a  bivalve  ghune,  above  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit.  Of 

this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecics  known,  which  is  a 

native  of  the  Indies,  and  hath  no  remarkable  property. 

BOBBIN,  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  turned  in  the  form 

of  a  cylinder,  with  a  little  border  jutting  out  at  each 

end,  bored   through  to  receive  a  fraall  iron  pivot.     It 

fcrvcs  to  fpin    with  the  fpinning-wheel,    or  to  wind 

thread,  worfted,  hair,  cotton,  filk,  gold,  and  filver. 

BOBBING,  among  fifliermen,  a  particular  manner 
of  catching  eels,  different  from  fniggling.  Bobbing  for 
celsis  thus  performed :  They  fcour  well  fonelargelobs, 
and  with  a  needle  run  a  twilled  lllk  through  them  from 
end  to  end,  taking  fu  many  as  that  they  -.nay  wrap 
ihcm  about  a  board  a  dozen  times  at  Icaft :  then  they 


tie  them  faft  with  the  two  ends  of  the  filk,  that  they  BoBl* 
may  hang  in  fo  many  hanks  ;  which  done,  they  faflen 
all  to  a  flrong  cord,  and,  about  an  handful  and  an  half  Boccace. 
above  the  worms,  fix  a  plummet  three-quarters  of  a  ^ 
pound  weight,  and  make  the  cord  faft  to  a  (Irong  pole. 
With  this  apparatus  fifliing  in  muddy  v^ater,  they  feel 
the  eels  tug  luflily  at  the  bait ;  when  they  think  they 
have  fwallowed  it  fufficiently,  they  gently  draw  up  the 
rope  to  the  top,  and  bring  them  afliore. 

BOBIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefc 
and  territory  of  Pavia,  feated  on  the  river  Treba,  in 
E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  48. 

BOCA-CHicA,  the  flrait  or  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour of  Carthagena  in  South  America.  It  is  defended 
by  feveral  forts  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  all  which 
were  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1741 ;  they  were  never- 
thelefs  obliged  to  raifc  the  fiege  of  Carthagena  in  a 
fliort  tihie  after. 

BocA-ddl-Drago,  a  ftrait  fo  called,  between  the  ifland 
of  Trinidad  and  Andalufia,  in  the  province  of  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America. 

BOCANUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 


Mount  Atlas; 
W".  Long.  9. 


Mauritania 
faid  to  be 
o.  N.  Lat. 


Tingetana,  to  the  fouth  of 
that  of  Morocco  in  Africa. 
31.  o. 

BOCCA,  in  glafs-making,  the  round  hole  in  the 
working  furnace,  by  which  the  metal  is  taken  out 
of  the  great  pots,  and  by  which  the  pots  are  put  in- 
to the  furnace.  This  is  to  be  flopped  with  a  cove<r 
made  of  earth  and  brick,  and  removable  at  pleafure, 
to  preferve  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  from  the  violence 
of  the  heat. 

BOCCACE  (John),  one  of  the  moft  polite  and 
learned  writers  of  his  age  was  born  in  Tufcany  in 
1313.  His  father  firfl  placed  him  with  a  merchant; 
but  as  he  gave  figns  of  genius,  he  was  put  afterward 
to  fludy  the  canoH  law :  he  lofl  almofl  as  much  time 
at  this  as  at  the  laft  occupation ;  and  thought  of  no- 
thing but  poetry.  He  came  under  the  inftrudion  of 
Petrarch  ;  but  did  not  fo  entirely  devote  himfelf  »o 
poetry,  as  to  forget  other  ftudies.  In  the  profecution 
of  thcfe,  however,  as  he  fought  every  where  for  the 
befl  maflers,  and  had  Hot  an  income  fufhcient  for  his 
expences,  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  circumflanccs  as  to 
fland  in  need  of  the  bounty  of  others :  he  was  particu- 
larly obliged  to  Petrarch,  who  furnifhed  him  with  mo- 
ney as  well  as  books,  and  aflifted  him  in  many  other 
refpefts.  Bocace  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Greek 
language:  he  found  means  to  get  Homer  iranflated 
into  Latin  for  his  own  ufe  j  and  procured  a  profelfor's 
chair  at  Florence  for  Leontius  Pylatns,  in  order  to 
explain  this  poet.  The  republic  of  Florence  honoured 
Boccace  with  the  freedom  of  that  city  ;  and  employed 
him  in  public  affairs,  particularly  to  negociatc  iht  re- 
turn of  Petrarch :  but  this  poet  not  only  refufed  to  re- 
turn to  Florence,  but  perfuaded  Boccace  alfo  to  retire 
from  '.hence,  on  account  of  the  fadions  which  prevailed 
in  that  republic.  Having  quitted  Florence,  he  went  to 
feveral  places  in  Italy,  and  flopped  at  lafl  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  where  King  Robert  gave  him  a  very  kind 
reception.  He  conceived  a  violent  affeftion  for  the 
natural  daughter  of  that  prince,  which  made  him  re- 
main a  confiderable  time  at  Naples.  He  alfo  made 
a  long  flay  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  in  high  favour 
with  ^leen  Joan.     He  returned  to  Florence  when  the 
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■occalc  tftubles  were  a  little  appeafed  :  but  not  liking  the 
I  courfc  of  life  he  mult  \\i\e  toilovied  there,  he  retired  to 
Bocciardi.^  Ccrtalilo  ;  and,  far  tro.ii  the  noiic  ot  bulincfs,  he  fpent 
his  time  in  lludy  agricably  to  lus  own  humour.  Kis 
great  app!ica;ion  brought  on  him  an  indifpofuion,  of 
which  he  died  in  137^.  He  wrote  fcveral  books, 
fo:nc  learned  and  fcrious,  others  of  gallantry  and  full 
of  ilorics.  It  is  by  his  Dtcairnrdn  chicriy  tiiat  he  has 
immortalized  himfclf.  Petrarch  found  (o  many  charmi 
in  this  compofition,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  trauf- 
late  it  in:o  Latin  for  his  own  fatisfaclion. 

BOCCALE,  or  Bocal,  a  liquid  meafure  ufcd  at 
Rome,  anfwering  to  what  amonj^  us  is  called  a  bottle, 
being  equivalent  to  about  an  Englilli  quart.  Seven 
boccales  and  an  half  make  the  nbbia. 

BOCCALIXI   (Trajan),  a  celebrated  fatrical  wri- 
ter, born  at   Rome,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  i7ch 
century,  obtained    the    admiration  of  all  "italy  by  his 
refined  and  delicate  criticifms.  Sovereign  princes  them- 
felves  did  not  efcape  the   lalli  of  his  fatire.     The  car- 
dinals Borghefe  and  Gaetan  having  declared  themfelvcs 
his  proteftors,  he  publilhcd  his  Ragguaglio  di  Pamalfo, 
and  La  Sicntaria  di  Apollo,  which  is  the  continuation 
of  the  former.    Thefe  two  works  were  received  by  the 
public   with    uncommon    applaufe.     He  there  feigns, 
that  Apollo,    holding    his  court    at   Parnaffus,    heard 
the  complaints  of  the  whole  world,  and  did  juflice  ac- 
cording as  the  cafes  required.  He  at  length  printed  his 
PUtra  di  Pararigoue  ,-  wherein  he  attacks  the  court  of 
Spain,  fetting  forth  their  dcfigns  againfl;  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  and  inveighing  particularly  againfl  them  for  the 
tyranny  they    exercifcd    in   the  kingdom  of   Naples. 
The  Spaniards  complained  of  him  inform,  and  were 
determined  at  any  rate  to  be  revenged.     Boccalini  was 
frightened,  and  retired  to  Venice  ;   b'.u  was  there  allaf- 
finated  in  a  very  flrange  manner.    He  lodged  with  one 
of  his  friends,  who  having  got  up  early  one  morning, 
left  Boccalini  in  bed  :  a  minute  after,  fome  armed  men 
entered  his  chamber,  and  gave  him  fb  many  blows  with 
bags  full  of  land,  that  they  left  him   for  dead  ;  fo  that 
his  friend  returning  fome  time  after,  found  him  fpeech- 
lefs.     Great  fcarch  was  made  at  Venice  for  the  authors 
of  this  murder ;  and  though  they  were  never  difcovcr- 
ed,  it  was  univerfally  believed  that  they  were  employ- 
ed by  the  court  of  Spain. 

BOCCARELLA,  in  the  glafs-manufaaurc,  a  fmall 
bole  or  aperture  of  the  furnace,  one  of  n-hich  is  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  bocca,  almoft  horizontally  with  it. 
Out  of  them  the  fcrvitors  take  coloured  or  finer  metal 
from  the  piling  pot. 

BOCCIARDI  (Clemente),  called  CUmentone,  hi- 
Aory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1620, 
and  was  the  difciplc  of  Bernardo  Strozzi,  an  artift  of 
gOf)d  reputation  ;  but  he  found  in  himftlf  fo  ftrono-  an 
ambition  to  arrive  at  excellence  in  his  profeflion,  "that 
he  left  Genoa,  and  went  to  Rome  :  there,  to  explore 
that  true  fublimity  of  llyle,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  judicious  obfervaiion  of  the  ancient  fculpturcs 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  modern  artifls.  ^y 
the  guidance  of  an  excellent  genius,  and  alfo  by  a  moll 
induftrious  application  10  defign,  he  difcovcred  the  art 
of  uniting  and  blending  the  antique  and  modern  gufto 
in  a  rtylc  thai  at  one  exhibited  both  gracefiilnefs  and 
Hrcngih.  Moll  of  the  works  ol"  this  mailer  (except 
his  portraits,  which  were  lively,  natural,  and  gracc- 
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till)  are  in  the  chapels  of  Genoa,  Pifa,  and  other  cities     Eo«oi,i 
of   Italy;  of  which  phces  thty  are,  at   this   day,  ac-         |1. 
counted  the  greaiell  ornaments,  and  are  mod  exceed-    ^'ochart. 

ingly  efteemcd.  * — -^ ' 

BOCCONI  (Sylvio),  a  cclebrared  natural  hi/lorian, 
born  at  Palermo  in  Sicily.  After  he  had  gone  througli 
the  ufual  courfc  of  fludics,  he  applied  himftlf  chiefly 
to  natural  hiflory,  in  which  he  made  a  raofl  furprilin"- 
progrcfs.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  prieft,  and  en'^ 
tered  into  the  Ciftercian  order,  at  which  time  he  changed 
his  chrillian  name  I'aul  into  that  of  Syhio.  This  new 
way  of  life  did  not  in  the  leaft  divert  him  from  his  fa. 
vourite  iludy  :  for  he  purfued  it  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever,  and  travelled  not  only  over  Sicily,  but  itke- 
wifc  vifitcd  the  ific  of  Malta,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and  feveral  other 
nations  ;  and,  in  1696,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  the  virtuofi  in  Germany.  Upon  his  return 
to  Sicily,  he  retired  to  a  convent  of  his  own  order  near 
Palermo;  where  he  died  in  1704,  being  71  years  of 
age.     He  left  many  curious  works. 

BOCCOMA,  GREATER  TREE  CELANDINE  :  A  ge- 

nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  27th  order,  Rhoeadea.     The  calyx  is  diphy^ 
lous  ;    there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ftylus  is  bifid  ;  the  berry 
is  dry,  and  monofpcrmons.     Of  this  genus  there  is  but 
one  known  fpecies,  viz.  the  frutefcens,  which  is  clleemed 
for  ihe  beauty  of  its  large  foliage.  It  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica  and  other  warm  parts  ofAmerica,whcre  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  to  or  12  feet,  having  a  Ilraight  trunk  as 
large  as  a  man's  arm,  and  covered  with  a  white  fmooih 
bark.     At  the  top  it  divides  into  fcveral  branches,  on 
which  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately.     Thtfe  leaves 
are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad  ; 
are    deeply    finuated,    fomeiimes  almoft  to    the  mid- 
rib ;  and  are  of  a  tine  glaucous  colour.     The  whole 
plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  juice  of  an  acrid   nature  ; 
lo  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  America  to  take 
off  warts  and  fpotsfrom  the  eyes.    The  fingular  beauty 
of  this  plant  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  cu- 
rious colleftion  ;  and  it  feems  the  Indians  are  very  fond 
of  It  ;  for  Hernandez  tells  us,  their  kings  ufcd  to  plant 
it  in  their  gardens.     It  is  propagated    by   the   feeds, 
fowing  them  in  fpring,  in  pots   of  light  earth,  which 
mufl    be   plunged   in  a  hot-bed.    When   the  plants 
come  up,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  feparate  pots,  which 
mufl  always  be  kept  in  a  flovc  in  Britain. 

BOCHART  (Samuel),  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  in  the  i  7rh  century,  was  born  at  Roan  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  made  a  very  early  progrcfs  in  learning, 
and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  oriental  language's. 
He  was  many  years  paflor  of  a  protcilant  church  at 
Caen  ;  where  he  was  tutor  to  Wentworih  Dillon  earl 
of  Rofcommon,  author  of  the  Eflay  on  Tranflatcd  Verfc. 
Here  he  particularly  diftingnilhed  himfclf  by  his  pub- 
lic difputations  with  father  Veron,  a  very  famous  con- 
trovcrfift.  The  difpute  was  held  in  the  caflle  of  Cnen, 
in  the  prcfcnce  of  a  great  number  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
teflanis.  Bochart  camcoffvvith  great  honour  and  re- 
putation :  which  were  not  a  liitic  incrcafcd  in  the  year 
1646,  upon  the  I'ublication  of  his  Pkaleg  and  Canuan, 
which  arc  the  titles  of  the  two  parts  of  his  Ceographxa 
Sacra.  He  acquired  alfo  great  fame  by  his  hicrozoicoti, 
printed  in  London  in  1675.     This  treats  di  aitimat,b„s 
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t^chius   facr^  fcnl'tur^.     The  great  karnhig  he  difplayed  in 
II         his  works  rendered  him  eltceraed  not  only  amonglt  thole 
l^din.     of  his  own  pvofeffion,  but  aniongft  all  lovers  of  know- 
'  ledge  of  whatever  denomination.     In  i6j2,  the  queen 
of  Sweden  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  where  ihe  gave 
him  many  proofs  of  her  regard  and  efleem.   At  his  re- 
turn to  Caen,  he  refumed  the  fumflions  of  the   mini- 
flry,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  of  that  city. 
His  learning  vt'as  not  his  principal  qualification,   he 
had  a  modelly  equal  to  it ;  and  hence  enjoyed  his  great 
reputation  in   tranquillity,    flickered    from   thofe  nn- 
happy    quarrels   which   fa   many  other  learned  men 
draw  upon  themfeives.     He  died  faddenly  while  he 
was  fpeaking  in  the  above  academy,  on  the   i6th  of 
May,  1667,  aged  7S.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  pnbliftied  in  Holland,  in  two  volumes  folio,  1712. 
BOCHIUS,  or  Eocci.ui  (John),  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Bruffcls  in   1555.     He    travelled   into    Italy,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Mafcovy,  and  at  his  return  became 
lecretary  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1600.     The  critics  in  the  Netherlands  fet 
fo  (Treat  a  value  on  his  poetry,  that  they  gave  him  the 
Hame  of  the  Belgic  Virgil.     He  wrote,   I.  De    Belgtt 
Principalu.      2.   Parodia   Hcroica  Pfahnormn  Davidi- 
corutn.     3.  Qbrervatimsi  Phyficx,  Ethia ,  Pblittca:,  et 
Hijhric^,  if!  Pfalmos.     4.  Vita  DaviJis.  5.  Orationes. 
6.  Pceviata. 

BOCHETTA,  a  place  of  Italy,  famous  in  the  war 
of  1746  and  1747.  It  is  a  chain  of  mountains  over 
which  the  great  road  lies  from  Lombardy  to  Genoa  ; 
and  on  the  very  peak  of  the  higheft  mountain  is  a  nar- 
row pafs,  v.'hich  will  hardly  admit  three  men  to  go  a- 
brcaft:.  This  pafs  is  properly  called  the  Bochstta  ;  for 
the  defence  of'which  there  are  three  forts.  It  is  the 
key  of  the  city  of  Genoa  ;  and  was  taken  in  1746  by 
the  imperialills.     By  which  means  they  opened  a  v/f.y 

to  that  citv.  ,       •    I       r 

BOCKKOLT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  ot 
Weftphalia  and  diocefe  of  Munlfer,  capital  of  a  fmall 
riillria,  and  fubjeft  to  the  bilhop  of  Munfter.  E.  Long. 
6.20.  N.  Lat.  51.  40.  .      _     .      „ 

BOCICIMG,  a  very  large  village  of  Eflex  in  iLng- 
land,  adjoining  to  Brain-tree,  from  which  it  is  Icpa- 
rated  only  by  a  fmall  flream.  Its  church  is  a  deanery, 
and  very  large  ;  and  there  are  here  two  or  three  meet- 
iii;:;  houfcs  ;  but  the  market  is  kept  at  Brain-iree.  In 
both  parifhes  there  arc  about  1500  houfes,  which  in 
general  are  but  indillcrent,  and  the  ftreets  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  There  is  a  large  manufadory  of  bays, 
chiefly   for  exportation.     It   is  42  miles  north-ea(t  of 

London. 

BOCK-LAN-D,  in  the  Saxons  time,  is  what  we  now 
call  freehold  lauds,  held  by  the  belter  fort  of  ptrfons 
bv  charter  or  deed  in  writing  ;  by  which  name  it  was 
d'idinguiaied  from  folkhiiid,  or  copy-hold  land,  holden 
by  the  common  people  without  writing. 

BODERIA,  or  Bodotria,  the  ancient  name  for 
the  Frith  or  Forth  in  Scotland. 

BODIN  (John),  native  of  Angers,  one  of  the  aWeJt 
men  in  France  in  the  i6th  century,  famous  for  his 
/f^Iethod  of  Hijhry,  his  Repul'lic,  and  other  works._  He 
was  in  great  favonr  with  Henry  III,  who  imptiloncd 
John  de"Serre  for  writing  an  injurious  piece  againfl 
Bodin,  and  forbid  him  upon  pain  of  death  to  piibliflr 
it.     But  his  favour  was  not  of  long  continuance.     The 
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duke  of  Alenyon,  however,  gave  him  feveral  emj*)/-    Bodka, 
ments  ;  and  carried  him  to  England  with  him  as  one  ^  Bodley. 
of  hiscouRfellors,  where  he  had  the  pleafare   and  gloi7 
to  fee   his   books   de    Republica   read   publicly  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  having  been  tranflated  into       ~^ 
Latin  by  the  Englifli.  He  had  written  them  in  French. 
In  the  Ragguagli  of  Boccalini  he  is  condemned  as  an 
atheift  to  the  hre,  for  having  faid  in  his  books  that  li- 
berty of  confcience  ought  to  be  granted   to  feftaries. 
He  declared  himfelf  pretty   freely   againll  thofe  who 
afTerted  that  the  authority  of  monarchs  is  unlimited  ; 
but  yet  he  difpleafed  the  republicans.     Upon  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Bodin  retired  to  Laon,  where 
he  man-ied.     He  had  an  office  in  the  prelidial  of  this 
city  ;  and  in  Charles  IX, 's  time   he  was   the  king's 
folicitor  with  a  commiflionforthe  forefls  of  Normandy. 
He  died  of  the  plague  at  Laon,  in  1596. 

BODKIN,  a  fmall  infirument  made  of  flcel,  bone, 
ivory,  &c.  ufed  for  making  holes. 

BODLEY   (Sir  Thomas),  founder  of  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  Devonfliire, 
in    1544.     When  he  was  about    12  years  of  age,  his 
father,  Mr  John  Bodley,  being  a  proteftant,  was  ob- 
liged   to  leave  the  kingdom.     He  fettled   at  Geneva 
with  his  family,  and  continued   there  till  the  death  of 
Oueen  Mary.     In  that  univeriity,  then  in  its  infancy, 
young  Bodley  fludied  the  learned   languages,  &c,  un- 
der feveral  eminent  profeffors.     On  the   acceffion  of 
<;)i;een  Elizabeth,  he  returned  with  his  father  to  Eng- 
l^id  ;  and  was  foon  after  entered  of  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford,     In   1563,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  the  year  following  was  admitted  fellow  of 
Merton  college.     In  1565,  he  read   a  Greek  Icdure 
in  the  hall  of  that  college.     He  took  a  mafter  of  arts 
degree  the  year  after,   and  read  natural  philofopby  in 
the  public  fchools.     In  1569,  he  was  one  of  the  proc- 
tors of  the  univerfity,  and,   for  fome   time   after,    of- 
ficiated as  public  orator.     In  the  year  1576,  he  quit- 
ted Oxford,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  but  returned 
to  his  college   after  four  years  abftnce.'   He   became 
gentleman-uflicrto  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  15S3  ; 
and  in  i  585  he   married  the  widow  of  Mr  E.ill,  dauj^ii- 
ter  of  Mr  Carew  of  Briflol,  a  lady  of  confiderabie  for- 
tune.    Mr    Bodley   was  foon  after  fcnt  auibaiiador  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  other  German  princes.    He 
was   next    charged  v»ith  an  important  commilTion  to 
Henry  III.  of  France  ;  and  in  158S,  went  ambaiiador 
to  the  United  Provinces,  where  he  continued  til!   the 
year  1 597.     On  his  return  to  England,  findiiia.  his  pre- 
ferment ob{lru<?ted  by  the  jarring  interefts  of  Burleigh 
and  Eirex,  he  retired  from  court,  and  could  never  af- 
terwards be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any  employment. 
He  now  began  the  foundation  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
which  was  completed  in  1599,     Soon  after  the   accef- 
fion of  King  James  I.  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  died  in  the  year  1612.     He  was  buried  in 
the  choir  of  Mtrton   college.      His   monument  is  of 
black  and  white  marble,  on  which  Hands  his   effigy  in 
a  fcholar's  gown,  furrcunded  with  books.     At  the  four 
corners   arc    the    emblematical  figures  of    Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  Mufic,  and  Arithmetic  ;   two  angels,  &c.  ; 
with  a  fhnrt  infcription,   fignifying  his  age   and  time 
of  his  death.     Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  a  polite  fcho- 
lar,  an  able   flatcfman,  and  v.'onhy  man.     Mr  Gran- 
ger obfcrves,  that  he  merited   much  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters; 
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ters;  bat  incomparably  more  in  the  ample  provillon  he 
mide  for  literature,  in  which  he  ftandsunrivalled  ;  and 
that  his  liBrary  is  a  maufolcum  which  will  perpetmte 
his  memery  as  long  as  books  ihenifelves  endure.  Sir 
Thomas  wrote  his  own  Life  to  the  year  1609  ;  which, 
together  with  the  firll  draught  of  the  Statutes,  and 
his  Letters,  have  been  publilhed  from  the  originals  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  by  Mr  Thomas  Hearn,  in  170;. 

BODMIN,  a  to.vn  of  Cornwall  in  England,  fc-ated 
in  a  bottom  between  two  high  hills,  which  render  the 
air  very  cnwholeronic.  It  confids  chicHy  of  one  P.rect, 
and  tlic  many  decayed  houfes  fliow  that  it  hasonce  been 
a  place  of  greater  note.  It  is  a  mayor-town,  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  had  formerly  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  coinage  of  tin.  W.  Long.  4.  5.  N.  Lat. 
SO.  32. 

BOD  ON,  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Danube,  in  E.  Long.  45.  24.  N.  Lat.  45.  10. 

BODROCH,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
north-eaft  Ihore  of  the  river  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  20. 
20.  N.  Lat.  46.  ly. 

BODRUM.     SceTEOS. 

BODY,  in  phyfics,  an  extended  folid  fubftance,  of 
itfelf  utterly  paiFive  and  inadtive,  iadiiferem  either  to 
motion  or  reft. 

Co/our  of  Bodies.     Sec  Chromatics. 

Body,  with  regard  to  animals,  is  nfed  in  oppofition 
to  foul,  in  which  fenfe  it  makes  the  fubjecl  of  anatomy. 
The  height  of  the  human  body  is  faid  to  be  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  day  ;  ordinarily  it  is  an  inch 
more  in  the  morning  than  at  nightf .  The  body  ccafes 
to  grow  in  height  when  the  bones  are  arrived  at  a  dc- 

f;rce  of  firmnefs  and  rigidity  which  will  not  allow  of 
arthcr  extenfion  by  the  effort  of  the  heart  and  motion 
of  the  blood. 

Body,  among  painters,  as  to  tear  a  bodj',  a  term 
fignifying  that  the  colours  arc  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing  with  tlie 
oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  very  tiiick  oil  of  the 
fame  colour. 

Body,  in  the  manege.  A  horfc  is  chiefly  faid  to 
havcigood  iodji,  when  he  is  full  in  the  flank.  If  the 
laft  of  the  fliort  ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  haunch-bone,  although  fuch  horfes  may  for  a 
time  have  pretty  good  bodies,  yet,  if  they  are  much 
laboured,  they  will  lofe  them  ;  and  tiiefe  are  properly 
the  horfes  that  have  no  flank.  It  is  alfo  a  general 
rule,  that  a  man  (hould  not  buy  a  light-bodied  horfe, 
and  one  that  is  fiery,  becaufc  he  will  foon  deflroy  him- 
felf. 

Body,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  number  of  forces,  horfe 
and  foot,  united  and  marching  under  one  commander. 

Main  Boor  ofan  arvty,  the  troops  encamped  in  the 
centre  between  the  two  wings,  and  generally  infantry, 
the  other  two  bodies  arc  the  vanguard  and  the  rear- 
guard ;  thefe  being  the  three  into  which  an  army, 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  is  divided. 

Body,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  mtjch  the 
fame  with  fyllem,  being  a  coi'eJtiou  of  every  thing  be- 
longing to  a  particular  fcienec  or  art,  difpofed  in  pro- 
per order  :  thus  we  fay,  a  body  of  divinity,  law, 
phyfic,  &c. 

BoDr-Corporaie.     SeeCoRPORAxoi.v. 

BOF.CE,  orBoETHius  (Hcaor),  ihc  hiflorian,  was 
Vol.  III. 
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born  at  Dundee  about  the  year  T470,  and  fiudied  ^iih  EoecTro*^ 
applaufe  in  the  univcrfity  of  Paris.  It  was  there  he  be-  If 
came  acquainted  Vvith  Eralmus,  and  laid  the  founda-  f '^'"'""^"•. 
tion  of  a  fricndfhip  which  was  fo  honourable  to  him. 
In  I  500  he  was  recalled  to  Aberdeen  by  Bifiiop  EU 
phingflon,  who  made  him  principal  of  that  univerf:ry. 
Gratitude  for  this  promotion  engaged  him  to  write 
with  particular  attention  the  Life  of  that  prelate.  It 
appeared  in  his  hiftory  of  the  diocefe  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and  may  be  confidered,  perhaps,  as  the  mofl  valuable 
portion  of  that  work.  His  Hiflory  of  Scotland,  a 
more  tifeful  undertaking,  was  firfl  publiflied  in  the 
year  1526.  In  1574  it  underwent  a  fecond  imprefTion, 
and  was  enriched  with  the  i8ih  book  and  a  part  of 
the  19th.  A  farther  continuation  of  it  was  executed 
by  Joannes  Ferrerius  Pedemontanus.  Boecc  died  about 
the  year  1550.  He  has  been  compared,  and  not 
without  reafon,  to  GeofFroy  of  JMonraouth.  He  had 
a  propenfity  to  fable  and  exaggeration  ;  a  fault  which 
the  elegance  of  his  expreflion  does  not  compenfate. 
His  judgment  was  not  equal  to  his  genius;  and  his 
h"<5tions  as  an  hiflorian  are  a  contrafl  to  his  probity  as 
a  man.  John  Ballenden,  archdeacon  of  Murray,  tranf- 
latcd  his  hiflory  into  the  Scotiifli  language  at  the  dcfirc 
of  James  V.  This  trandation  William  Flarrifon  con- 
verted, though  vviih  impcrfcdtions,  into  Englifli  ;  and 
his  aflbciate  Hollingfiied  publiflied  his  woik  in  his 
chronicle,  with  additions  and  improvements  by  the  in- 
genious Francis  Tliy nne. 

BOEDROMIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafcs  held  at 
Athens  in  memory  of  the  fuccour  brought  by  Ion  to 
the  Athenians,  wlien  invaded  by  Eumolpus  Ton  of  Nep- 
tune, in  the  reign  of  Ere<5lheus.  Plutarch  gives  ano- 
ther account  of  the  bncdromia  ;  which,  according  to 
him,  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  victorv  obtain- 
ed by  Thefeus  over  the  Amazons,  in  the  month  Boedro- 
mion. 

BOEDROMION,  in  chronology,  the  third  month 
of  the  Athenian  year,  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  Auguft  and  beginning  of  September. 

BOEHMEN  (Jacob),  called  the  Teutonic  philofo- 
phcr,  was  a  noted  vilionary  of  the  1 7th  century,  born  in 
a  village  of  Germany  near  Gorlitz,  in  IS75.  He  was 
bred  a  flioemaker  ;  and  marrying,  fupported  a  large 
family  by  this  occupation  ;  iiniil,  after  aniufing  him- 
felf  with  chemiftry,  a  vifionary  turn  of  mind,  heated 
by  fermons  and  German  divinity,  got  the  upper  hand 
of  his  common  fenfe,  and  produced  raptures  and  no- 
tions of  divine  illumination.  Thefe  he  firfl  gave  vent 
to  in  t6i2,  by  a  treatfe  intitled  ^iurora,  or  tns  lifitig 
of  th:  Suit  ;  being  a  mixture  of  aflrology,  philofophy, 
chemiftry,  and  divinity,  written  in  a  quaint  obfcurc 
ftylc.  This  being  cenfured  by  the  magiflratts  of  Gor- 
litz, he  remained  fdent  for  feven  years :  but  improving 
that  interval  by  purfuing  the  flightsof  his  imagination, 
he  rcfimed  his  pen  ;  and  refolving  to  redeem  the  time 
he  had  lofl,  he,  in  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life, 
publidied  above  20  books,  which  greatly  needed  what 
he  concluded  with,  j^  table  of  his  prircifles,  or  a  ktj 
to  Us  writings  ;  though  this  has  not  proved  fufficient 
to  render  them  intelligible  to  common  apprelienfions. 
The  key  above  mentioned  appeared  in  1624,  and  he 
did  not  long  fiirvive  it.  For  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  1 8th  of  November  that  year,  he  called  one  of  his 
fons,  and  afked  him  "  if  he  alfo  heard  that  excellent 
U  u  mufic  ?" 
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B«otia,  mufic  ?"  to  which  being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  he 
Boerhaavc.  ordered  the  door   to  be  fet  open,  that  the  mufic  might 

>~"^' '  be  the  better  heard.  He  afkcd  afterwards  what  o'clock 

it  was  ?  and  being  told  it  had  flnick  two,  he  faid 
*'  It  is  not  yet  my  time;  my  time  is  three  hours  hence." 
In  the  interim  he  was  heard  to  (peak  thcfe  words  : 
"  O  thou  ftrong  God  of  hofts,  deliver  me  according 
to  thy  will !  O  thou  crucified  Lord  Jcfus,  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  receive  me  into  thy  kingdom  !"  When 
it  was  near  fix  o'clock,  he  took  his  leave  of  his  wife 
and  fons,  and  blelTed  them,  and  faid,  "  Now  I  gow 
hence  into  paradife;"  then  bidding  his  fon  turn  him, 
he  immediately  expired  his  laft  breath  in  a  deep  ligh. 
A  great  number  of  perfons  have  been  inveigled  by  the 
vifions  of  this  fanatic,  notwithflanding  his  talents  in 
involving  the  plainelt  things  in  mylfery  and  senigmati- 
cal  jorgan.  Among  others,  the  famous Q_aiiinus  Kahl- 
man  may  be  reckoned  the  principal  of  his  followers  in 
Germany  ;  who  lays,  he  had  learned  more  being  alone 
in  his  fludy,  from  Boehmen,  than  he  could  have  learn- 
ed from  all  the  wife  men  of  tliat  age  together  ;  and, 
that  we  may  not  be  in  the  dark  as  to  what  fort  of 
knowledge  this  was,  he  acquaints  us,  that  amidfl  an 
infinite  number  of  vifions  it  happened,  that,  being 
fnatched  out  of  his  fludy,  he  faw  thoufands  of  thou- 
fands  of  lights  rifing  round  about  him.  Nor  has  he 
been  without  admirers,  and  thofe  in  no  fmall  number, 
in  England  ;  among  the  foremofi:  of  whom  /lands  the 
famous  Mr  William  Law,  author  of  Chrijiiaii  Per- 
feCiion,  &c.  wiio  has  favoured  his  countrymen  with 
an  Englifh  edition  of  Jacob  Boehmen's  works  in  2  vols 
4to. 

BCEOTIA,  the  name  of  two  ancient  kingdoms,  one 
of  which  wasfoundedor  ratherreRored  by  Cadmus,  and 
named  by  him  Bccctia,  from  the  ox,  wiiich  is  laid  to 
have  direfted  him  to  the  place  where  he  built  the  capi- 
tal of  his  new  kingdom,  better  known  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  Thebes.  But  as  the  inbabitsnis  were  fcarce 
ever  diftinguiflaed  as  a  nation  by  the  name  of  Barotiaus, 
but  of  Thebans,  we  refer  to  the  article  Theses  for 
their  hiftory,  &c. 

The  other  Boeotia  was  in  Theflaly,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Boeoius  the  fon  of  Neptinie  and 
brother  of  jEoIus,  by  Arne,  the  daughter  of  j^loIus 
king  of  iEoiis.  This  laft,  having  fent  his  daughter  to 
Metapontium  a  city  of  Italy,  ihe  was  there  delivered  of 
thofc  tvvo  fon",,  the  eldeft  of  v.-hom  flie  called  after  her 
father's  name  lEolus  ;  and  he  poireifed  himfelf  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Tyrrhenian,  now  the  Tufcan  fea,  and 
built  the  city  of  Lipara.  Bocotus  the  younger  fon  went 
to  his  grandfather  and  fuccccdcd  him  in  his  kingdom, 
called  it  after  his  own  name,  and  the  capital  city  jirnc, 
from  his  mother.  All  that  we  know  of  thefe  Boeotians 
is,  that  they  lield  thisfettlement  upwards  of  200  years; 
and  that  the  Theflalians  expelled  them  from  it ;  upon 
which  they  came  and  took  polTcffion  of  that  country, 
which  till  then  had  been  c&WtdiCad'nds,  and  give  it  the 
name  of  Borotui.  Diodorus  and  Homer  tell  ns,  that 
thefe  Boeotians  fignalized  themfelves  at  the  Trojan 
war;  and  the  latter  adds,  that  fiveof  Bceoiius's  grand- 
fons,  viz.  Peneleos,  Leittis,  Prothoenor,  Arcefilaus, 
and  Cloniiis,  were  the  chiefs  who  led  the  Boeotian 
troops  thither. 

BOERHAAVE  (Herman),  one  of  the  greatcfl 
phyficians,  as  well  as  the  beli  men,  that  tliis  or  per- 


haps any  age  has  ever  produced,  was  born  in  1668  at  Boerhaave. 
Vorhoiit,  a  village  near  Ltyden.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  found  himfelf  without  parents,  protection,  advice, 
or  foriime.  He  had  already  ftudied  theology  and  the 
other  ecclefiaftical  fcienccs,  with  thedelign  of  devoting 
himfelf  to  a  clerical  life;  but  the  fcience  of  nature, 
which  equally  engaged  his  attention,  foon  engroffed  his 
whole  time.  This  illuftrious  perfon,  whofe  name  af- 
terwards fpread  throughout  the  world,  and  who  left  at 
his  death  above  L. 200,000,  could  at  that  time  barely 
live  by  his  labours,  and  was  compelled  to  teach  the  ma- 
thematics to  obtain  necclTaries.  But  in  1693,  being 
received  doftor  in  the  Icitnct  of  phyfic,  he  began  prac-. 
tice ;  and  his  merit  being  at  length  difcovertd,  many 
powerful  tricndspatronizco  him,  and  procured  him  three 
valuable  employments;  the  lirft  was  that  ofpiofelibr 
of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Lcyden  ;  the  fecond, 
that  ot  profelibr  of  chemiftry  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of 
protelior  o!  botany.  1  he  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa- 
ns, and  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  invited  him  to 
become  one  of  their  members.  He  communicated  to 
each  his  dil'covericsin  chemiflry.  Theciiy  of  Leyden 
became  in  his  time  thefchoolof  Er.rope  for  this  fcience, 
as  wall  as  medicine  and  botany.  All  the  princes  of 
Europe  fent  him  difciples,  who  found  in  this  Ikiiful 
profelfor,  not  only  an  indefatigable  teacher,  but  even  a 
tender  father,  who  encouraged  them  to  purfiic  their 
labours,  confolcd  them  in  their  aftlicfions,  and  folaced 
them  in  their  wants.  When  Peter  the  Grcai  went  to 
Holland  in  I  71 5,  to  iufiruft  himfelf  in  maritime  af- 
fairs, he  alio  attended  Bccrhaavc  to  receive  his  lefTons. 
His  reputation  was  fpread  as  far  as  China  :  a  Manda- 
rine wrote  to  him  with  this  infcripiion,  "  To  the  il- 
lullrious  Boerhaave,  phyfician  in  Europe;"  and  the 
letter  came  legularly  to  him.  The  city  of  Leyden 
has  raiftd  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Si  Peter,  to 
tiie  falutary  genius  of  Boerhaave,  Satiitiftro  Bocrhnavii 
gciiio  facnuit.  It  conljfts  of  an  urn  upon  a  pedcflal  of 
black  marble  :  fix  heads,  four  of  which  reprefent  the 
four  ages  of  life,  and  two  the  fciences  in  which  Boer- 
haave excelled,  from  a  group  iihiing  between  the  urn 
and  its  fupportcrs.  The  capital  of  this  bafis  is  deco- 
rated with  a  drapery  of  white  marble,  in  which  the 
artift  has  fliown  the  different  emblems  of  diforders  and 
their  remedies.  Above,  upon  the  furface  of  the  pc- 
defial,  is  the  medallion  of  Boerhaave:  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  frame,  a  ribband  difplays  the  favouri-te  motto 
of  this  learned  man  ;  Simplex  vsgUmn  veri,  "  Truth 
unarrayed." 

From  the  time  of  the  learned  Hippocrates,  no  phy- 
fician has  more  juflly  merited  the  eftcem  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  the  thanks  of  posterity,  than  Boerhaave. 
He  united  to  an  uncommon  genius,  and  extraordinary 
talents,  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  vv'hich  gave  them  fo 
great  a  value  to  fociety.  He  made  a  decent,  finiple, 
and  venerable  appearance,  particularly  vs'hen  age  had 
changed  the  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  an  eloquent 
orator,  and  declaimed  with  dignity  and  grace.  He 
taught  very  methodically,  and  with  great  prccifion  ;  he 
never  tired  his  auditors,  but  they  always  regretted  that 
his  difcourfes  wcrefiniflied.  He  would  fomerimes  give 
them  a  lively  turn  with  raillery  ;  but  his  raillery  was 
refined  and  ingenious,  and  it  enlivened  the  fubjtd  he 
treated  of,  without  carrying  with  it  any  thing  fevere 
or  fatirical.     A  declared  foe  to  all  excefs,  he  confi- 
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BoerhaaTt.dercd  decent  mirth  as  the  fait  of  life.  It  was  the  daily 
praiflice  of  this  eminent  perfon,  through  his  whole  life, 
as  foon  as  he  rofe  in  the  morning,  which  was  generally 
very  early,  to  reiirc  for  an  hoar  to  private  prayer,  and 
meditation  ou  fonie  part  of  the  S:ripti>rcs.  He  ofien 
told  his  friends,  when  they  alked  him  how  it  was  pof- 
fiblc  for  him  to  go  thro:igh  fo  much  fatigue?  tiiat  it 
was  this  which  gave  him  fpirit  and  vigour  in  the  bu- 
fincfs  of  the  diy.  This  he  therefore  recommended  as 
thi  L-Jf  rule  he  could  give  :  for  nothing,  he  faid,  could 
tend  more  to  the  health  of  the  body  than  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  mind  ;  and  that  he  knew  nothing  which 
could  fupport  himfelf,  or  his  fellow-creatnres,  aniidft 
the  various  dillreires  of  life,  bat  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence in  the  Supreme  Being  upon  the  principles  of 
Chriftiinity.  This  was  ftrongly  exemplified  in  his  own 
illncfs  in  1722,  which  can  hardly  be  told  without  hor- 
ror ;  and  by  which  the  courfe  of  his  leftures  as  well  as 
his  practice  was  long  interrupted.  He  was  for  five 
months  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  gout,  where  he  lay 
upon  his  back  without  daring  to  attempt  the  leafl  mo- 
tion ;  bccaufe  any  effort  renewed  his  torments,  which 
were  fo  exquifite,  that  he  was  at  length  not  only  de- 
prived of  motion  but  of  fenfc.  Here  his  medical  art 
was  at  a  ft:nd  ;  nothing  could  be  attempted,  becaufe 
nothing  could  be  propofcd  with  the  leall  profpcd  of 
fuccefs.  B'Jt,  having  (in  the  fixth  month  of  his  ill- 
nefs)  obtained  fome  rcmilTion,  he  determined  to  try  whe- 
ther the  jjice  of  fumitory,  endive,  or  fuccory,  taken 
thrice  a-day  in  a  large  quantity,  [viz.  above  half  a  pint 
each  dofe),  might  not  contribute  to  his  relief;  and  by  a 
pcrfcvcrance  in  this  method  he  was  wonderfully  reco- 
Tcred.  This  patience  of  Boerhaave's  was  founded  not 
on  vain  reafonings,  like  that  of  which  the  Stoicks 
boafted  ;  but  on  a  religious  compofure  of  mind,  and 
Chrirtian  refignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

Of  his  fagacity  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with 
•which  he  often  difcovered  and  defcribed,  at  the  firft 
fight  of  a  patient,  fuch  diftempers  as  betray  themfclvcs 
by  no  fymptoms  to  common  eyes,  fuch  furprifing  ac- 
counts have  been  given,  as  fcarcely  can  be  credited, 
though  attefted  beyond  all  doubt.  Yet  this  great  maf- 
ter  of  medical  knowledge  was  fo  far  from  a  prefump- 
luouj  confidence  in  his  abilities,  or  from  being  puffed 
np  by  his  riches,  that  he  was  condefccnding  to  all,  and 
remarkably  diligent  in  his  profefllon ;  and  he  often 
nfcd  to  h'^,  that  the  life  of  a  patient  (if  trifled  with  or 
negleded)  would  one  day  be  required  at  the  hand  of 
the  phyfician.  He  always  called  the  poor  his  bej}  pa- 
tients;  for  God  (faid  he)  is  their  paymafter.  The 
aftivity  of  his  mind  fparkled  vifibly  in  his  eyes.  He 
was  always  ciicerful,  and  defirous  of  promoting  every 
valuable  end  of  converfation ;  and  the  excellency  of 
the  Chriflian  rcli,;ion  was  frequently  the  fubjefl  of  it: 
for  he  aflerted,  on  all  proper  occafions,  the  divine  au- 
thority and  facred  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
maintained,  that  they  only  could  give  peace  of  mind, 
that  fwect  and  facred  peace  which  palfcth  all  undcr- 
ftanding  ;  fmce  none  can  conceive  it  but  he  who  has  it; 
and  none  can  have  it  but  by  divine  communication.  He 
never  regarded  calumny  nor  detraction  (for  Boerhaavc 
himfelf  had  enemies),  nor  ever  thought  it  necelTary  to 
confute  them.  "  They  are  fparks  (faid  he)  which,  if 
you  do  not  blow,  will  go  out  of  themfelves.     The 


furefl  remedy  again  fcandal,  is  to  liv;  it  (foz.'n  by  a  Boerhaave. 
perfcver-mcc  in  well    doing  ;  and    by  praying  to  God      i^oer- 
ihat  he  would  cure  the  diftemptred  minds  of  thofe  who  J^^^*^^ 
traduce  and  injure  us."     Being  once  alkcd  by  a  friend, 
who  had  often  admired  his  patience  under  great  pro- 
vocations, whether  he  knew  wh.it  it  was  to  be  angry, 
and  by  what  means  he  had  fo  entirely  fuppretled  that 
impetuous    and    ungovernable  palhon  ?    he   anfwered, 
with  tiie  utnioll  franiuiefs  and  finccrity,  that  he  was 
naturally  quick  of  refcntment  ;    but   that   he  had,  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to  this 
mallery  over  himfelf. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1757,  he  felt  the  firft 
approaches  of  that  fatal  illncfs  which  brought  him  to 
the  grave,  viz.  a  difordcr  in  his  breafl,  which  was  at 
times  very  painful,  often  threatened  him  with  imme- 
diate futfocation,  and  terminated  in  an  univerfal  drop- 
fy  :  but  during  this  atllicftive  and  lingering  illnefs,  his 
conflancy  and  hrmncfs  did  not  forfake  him  ;  he  neither 
intermitted  the  necelTary  ctres  of  life,  nor  forgot  the 
proper  preparations  of  death.  About  three  weeks  be- 
fore his  diffolution,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Schultens,  one 
of  the  mofl  learned  and  exemplary  divines  of  the  age, 
attended  him  at  his  country-houfe,  the  Doftor  defired 
his  prayers,  and  afterwards  entered  into  a  niofl  re- 
markable judicious  difcourfe  with  hitn  on  the  fpiriiual 
and  immaterial  nature  of  the  foul  ;  and  this  he  illuf^ra- 
ted  to  Mr  Schultens  with  wonderful  perfpicuity,  by  x 
defcription  of  the  effects  which  the  infirmities  of  his 
body  had  upon  his  faculties ;  which  yet  they  did  not 
fo  opprcfs  or  vanquifh,  but  liis  foul  was  always  mafler 
of  itfelf,  aiid  always  refigned  to  the  plcafure  of  its  Ma- 
ker.— and  then  he  added,  "  He  who  loves  God  ought 
to  think  nothing  dellrable  but  what  is  mofl  pleafing  to 
to  the  fupremc  goodnefs."  Thcfe  were  his  fentiments, 
and  fuch  was  his  coiidu(5t  in  this  ftate  of  weaknefs  and 
piin.  As  death  approached  nearer,  he  was  fo  far  from 
terror  or  contullon,  ihat  he  fccnied  lefs  fcnfible  of  pain, 
and  more  cheerful  under  his  torments,  which  continued 
till  the  33d  day  of  September,  I7;8,  on  which  he  died 
(much  honoured  and  lamented)  between  four  and  five 
in  the  morning,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age — often  re- 
commending to  the  byc-llanders  a  careful  obfervation 
of  St  John's  precepts  concerning  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  man,  as  frequently  inculcated  in  his  firfl 
cpiflle  particularly  in  the  fifth  chapter.  His  funeral 
oration  was  fpoken  in  Latin  before  the  univcrfity  of 
Leyden,  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  by  Mr  Schultens, 
and  afterwards  publiilicd  at  their  particular  defire.  He 
wrote,  I.  Injlitntiones  Medic^e.  Aphcrifmi  de  cog- 
nofcendis  iy  curaitdis  Morbis.  5.  Itijlitiitioncs  ir  Ex- 
perimetita  Chivii.e.  4.  Libellus  de  Materia  Medica,  et 
reviedio  rumformiilis  qine  flrvitiitt  /Iphorifmis.  Sw  ieien 
publilhed.  Commentaries  upon  his  Aphorifms,  in  5  vols 
4to ;   and  feveral  other  works  all  greatly  efteemed. 

BOERHAAVIA, ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  monandriaclafs  of  plants.  There 
is  no  calyx- ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  campanulated, 
and  plaited  ;  and  the  feed  is  one,  naked,  and  below. 
There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of  the  Indies.  Some 
of  thefe  plants  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  moft  of 
them  only  18  inciies  or  two  feet.  They  carry  flowers 
of  a  yellow  or  red  colour,  but  arc  by  no  means  fo 
remarkable  as  to  merit  any  particular  defcription. 

Una  BOESCHOT, 
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Boefchot,  BOESCHOT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
roethius.  in  ;],g  pj-ovince  of  Brabant,  ff  atcd  on  ihe  river  Nethe, 
*       '^       '  in  E.  Long.  4.  45,  N.  Lat.  51.5. 

BOETHIUS,  or  Boetius  (Flavins  Aniciiis  Man- 
lius  Torquatus  Severinus),  a  profe  as  well  as  poetical 
writer  of  the  6th  century,  born  of  one  of  the  nobleft 
families  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
related  to  have  been  about  that  period  in  the  Roman 
hillory  when  Auguftalus,  whofe  fears  had  induced  him 
to  a  refignation  of  the  empire,  was  baniflied,  and  Odo- 
acer  king  of  the  Heruliaiis  began  10  reign  in  Italy,  viz. 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  476,  or  fomewhat  after.  The  fa- 
ther of  Bocthins  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his 
relations  undertook  the  care  of  his  education  and  the 
direftion  of  his  fludies.  His  excellent  parts  were  foon 
difcovcred;  and,  as  well  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the 
flady  of  philofophy  as  to  perfeft  himfelf  in  the  Greek 
Isnguage,  he  was  fent  loAthens.  Returning  young  to 
Rome,  he  was  foon  diftinguiflied  for  his  learning  and 
virtue,  and  promoted  to  the  principal  dignities  in  the 
Hate,  and  at  length  to  the  confalate.  Living  in  great 
affluence  and  fplendor,  he  addifted  himfelf  to  the  Itudy 
of  theology,  mathematics,  ethics,  and  logic;  and  how 
great  a  mafter  he  became  in  each  of  thcfe  branches  of 
learning,  appears  from  thofe  works  of  his  now  extant. 
The  great  offices  which  he  bore  in  the  flate,  and  his 
confummate  wifdom  and  inflexible  integrity,  procured 
him  fuch  a  fnare  in  the  public  councils,  as  proved  in 
the  end  his  deflrnftion  ;  for  as  he  employed  his  intereft 
with  the  king  for  the  protcftion  and  encouragement 
of  deferving  men,  fo  he  exerted  his  utmofl  efforts  in 
the  detetlion  of  fraud,  the  repreffing  of  violence,  and 
the  defence  of  the  ftaie  againft  invaders.  At  this  time 
Theodoric  the  Goth  had  attempted  to  ravage  Campa- 
nia ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  refolucion 
of  Boetius  that  the  country  was  prcferved  from  de- 
flruftion.  At  length  having  murdered  Odoacer,  The- 
odoric became  king  of  Italy,  where  he  governed  33 
years  with  prudence  and  moderation,  during  which 
lime  Boetius  poflefled  a  large  (hare  of  his  efteem  and 
confidence.  It  happened  about  this  time  that  Juftin, 
the  emperor  of  the  cafl,  upon  his  fucceeding  to  Ana- 
llafuis,  made  an  edift  condemning  all  the  Arians,  ex- 
cept the  Goths,  to  perpetual  baniflimcnt  from  the 
eaftern  empire  :  in  this  edift  Hormifda  bifhop  of  Rome, 
2nd  alfo  the  fenaie,  concurred.  But  Theodoric,  who, 
as  being  a  Goth,  was  an  Arian,  was  extremely  troubled 
at  it;  and  conceived  an  averfion  againfi:  the  fenate  for 
the  (hare  they  had  borne  in  this  profcription.  Of  this 
(Tifpofitioa  in  the  king,  three  men  of  profligate  lives 
and  dcfperatc  fortunes,  Gaudentius,Opilio,  andBafilius, 
took  advantage.  Having  entertained  a  fecret  defirc 
of  revenge  againft  Boetius,  for  having  been  inftrumen- 
tal  in  the  difmiifion  of  the  latter  from  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment under  the  king,  they  accufed  him  of  fcveral 
crimes ;  fach  as  the  {tiding  a  charge,  the  end  whereof 
was  to  involve  the  whole  fenate  in  the  guilt  of  treafon; 
and  an  attempt,  by  dethroning  the  king,  to  rcftore  the 
liberty  of  Italy  ;  and,  laftly,  they  fuggefted,  that,  to 
acquire  the  honours  he  was  in  poire(rion  of,  Boetius 
had  had  recourfe  to  niaijical  art.  Boetius  was  at  this 
time  at  a  great  diftance  from  Rome;  however,  Theo- 
doric tranfmittted  the  complaint  to  the  fenate,  enforc- 
ing it  with  a  fuggeflion  that  the  fafeiy,  as  well  of  the 


people  as  the  prince,  was  rendered  very  precarious  by  Boethiw, 
this  fuppofed  defign  to  exterminate  the  Goths.  The  Beg. 
fenate,  perhaps  fearing  the  refcntment  of  the  king,  and 
having  noihing  to  hope  from  thefuccefsof  an  enterprife 
which,  fuppofing  it  ever  to  have  been  meditated,  was 
now  rendered  abortive,  without  fummoning  him  to  his 
defence,  condemned  Boetius  to  death.  The  king, 
however,  apprehending  fome  bad  confequenccs  from 
the  execution  of  a  fentence  fo  flagrantly  unjuft,  miti- 
gated it  to  baniflinient.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  Ti- 
cinum,  now  the  city  of  Pavia,  in  Italy:  being  in  that 
place  feparated  from  his  relations,  who  had  not  been 
permitted  to  follow  him  into  his  retirement,  he  endea- 
voured to  derive  from' philofophy  thofe  comforts  which 
that  alone  was  capable  of  affording  to  one  in  his  for- 
lorn fituation,  fequeflered  from  his  friends,  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  tyrant ; 
and  accordingly  he  there  compofed  that  valuable  dif- 
courfe,  intitled  De  Confo/afio7ie  Fh'iiojophia.  About 
two  years  after  his  banilliment,  Boetius  was  beheaded 
in  prifon  by  the  command  of  Theodoric.  His  tomb 
is  to  be  fcen  in  the  church  of  St  Auguftine,  at  P.tvia, 
near  the  fleps  of  the  chancel. 

The  extenfive  learning  and  eloquence  of  this  great 
man  are  confpicuous  in  his  works,  which  feem  to  have 
been  collefted  with  great  care  ;  an  edition  of  them  was 
printed  at  Venice,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1499.  ^^ 
1570,  Glareanus,  of  Bafil,  collated  that  with  fevcral 
manufcripts,  and  publiditd  it,  with  a  few  various  read- 
ings in  the  margin.  His  chief  performance  is  that 
abovcmentioned,  De  Cofolationc  Fhilofcphia ;  a  work 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  and  to  which  tlie  af- 
fli(51ed  have  often  applied.  In  particulai-,  our  Saxon 
king  Alfred,  whofe  reign,  though  happy  upon  the 
whole,  was  attended  with  great  viciffitudes  of  fortune, 
had  rtcourfe  to  it  at  a  time  when  his  diflrelTcs  compelled 
him  to  feek  retirement ;  and  that  he  might  the  better 
imprcfs  upon  his  mind  the  noble  fentiments  incnlcated 
in  ir,  he  made  a  complete  iranflation  of  it  into  tlic 
Saxon  language,  which,  within  thcfe  few  years,  has 
been  given  to  the  world  in  its  proper  charader.  And 
Camden  relates,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  during  the  time 
of  her  confinement  by  her  fjfler  Mary,  to  mitigate  her 
grief,  read  and  afterwards  tranflatcd  it  into  very  ele- 
gant Englith.  But  it  deferves  alfo  particular  notice, 
that  he  is  the  moft  coniiderable  of  all  the  Latin  writers 
on  mufic  ;  and  that  his  treatifc  De  Mufica  fupplied  for 
fome  centuries  the  want  of  thofe  Greek  manufcripts 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  lofl. 

BOG  properly  figni(ies  a  quagmire,  covered  with 
grafs,  but  not  folid  enough  to  fupport  the  weight  of 
the  body;  in  which  fenfe  it  differs  only  from  marflies 
or  fens,  as  a  part  from  the  whole :  fome  even  reftraiH 
the  term  bog  to  quagmires  pent  up  between  two  hills; 
whereas  fensliein  champaign  and  low  countries,  where 
the  defcent  is  very  fmall. — To  drain  boggy  lands,  a 
good  method  is,  to  make  trenches  of  a  fufhcient  depth 
to  carry  off  the  raoiflurc  ;  and  if  thcfe  are  partly  filled 
up  with  rough  flones,  and  then  covered  with  thorn- 
bu(hes  and  flraw,  to  keep  the  earth  from  filling  up  the 
interflices,  a  flratum  of  good  earth  and  turf  may  be 
laid  overall;  the  cavities  among  the  flones  will  give 
paffage  to  the  water,  and  the  turf  will  grow  at  top  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done. 
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Eog  Bog,  or  Bog  cf  Cigkt,  a  fraall  town  of  Scoiland, 

3         fsated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spcy,  in  W.  Long. 
Bohenri.    3.  23.  N.  Lat.  57.  48. 
*      "      '      Boc-Spavin.     See  Farriery,  \  xxxii.  3. 

BOGARMIT/E.     See  Bogomili, 

BOGHOj  or  Bueil,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kice 
in  Piedmont,  fitnatcd  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  45.  N.  Lat,  44.  12. 

BOGLIO,  a  diftridl  in  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  lying  on  the  river  Tinea  on  the  frontiers  of 
Provence  ;  the  capital  is  of  the  fame  name. 

BoGLio,  a  town  of  Piedmo:<t,  and  coiin:y  of  Nice, 
being  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name.  K. 
Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  44.  12. 

BOGOMILI,  or  Bogarmit;e,  in  church  hiftory, 
a  fed  of  heretics,  which  fprung  up  about  the  year  11 79. 
They  held,  that  the  ufe  of  churches,  of  the  facra- 
Bient  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  and  all  prayer,  except  the 
Lord's  prayer,  ojght  to  be  abolilhtd  ;  that  the  bap- 
tifm  of  Catholics  is  inipcrfeft;  that  the  Pcrfons  of  the 
Trinity  are  unequal  ;  and  that  they  oftentimes  made 
themfclves  vifible  to  ibofe  of  their  fe<5t.  They  faid,  tliat 
devils  dwelt  in  the  churches,  and  tliat  Satan  had  re- 
fidcd  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  from  the  deAruJliou  of 
Jcrufalcm  to  their  own  time. 

BOGOTO,  the  capital  of  New  Granada  in  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America,  near  which  arc  gold  mines. 
It  is  fiibjedt  to  Spain.    W.  Long.  73.  55.  N.  Lat.  4.  o. 

BOGUDIANA  (Pliny),  a  part  of  the  Mauritania 
Tingitana  in  Africa.  According  to  Cluverius,  it  is 
the  Tiiigiiaria,  anciently  fo  called  from  King  Bogud. 

BOHE.'\,  in  commerce,  one  of  the  coarfcfl  kinds 
of  ica  that  come  from  China.     See  Th  ea. 

BOHEMI.'^,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  fubjcd  to  the 
boufe  of  Auftria,  and  furroundcd  on  every  fide  with 
wood  and  mountains  as  with  a  natural  rampart.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaftby  Moravia  and  part  of  Silefia,  on 
the  north  by  Luface  and  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  weft 
by  Franconia,  and  on  the  fouih  by  Bavaria.  Although 
this  kingdom  is  fituated  in  the  nyddlc  of  Germany, 
and  its  king  is  an  elcdor  of  the  empire,  it  has  ncver- 
ihclefs  its  particular  aficinblies,  cnftoms,  and  language, 
difTcrcnt  from  the  Germans.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
elevated  countries  of  Europe  :  for  no  river  enters  into 
it,  though  many  have  their  fource  there  ;  the  chief  of 
which  arc  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Viflula,  and  the 
Morava.  The  air  is  cold  and  unwholefome  ;  for  they 
have  more  epidemical  difeafes  than  in  ilie  neighbouring 
countries.  There  are  mines  of  filvcr,  copper,  lead,  and 
even  fome  veins  of  gold.  The  capital  city  is  Prague; 
the  others  are  Cuttcnburg,  Konigengretz,  Pilfcn,  Cza- 
/Ijw,  Budwcys,  Egra,  Glatz,  Tabor,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  others:  for  they  reckon  more  than  ico  cities, 
among  which  almofl  40  have  the  title  of  Royal.  The 
name  Bohnnia,  in  the  German  language,  fignifies  the 
h(tm<y  or  abode,  of  the  Boii,  a  people  of  ancient  Gaol, 
who  under  their  leader  Scrgovefns  fettled  in  that  coun- 
-  try  about  500  years  before  the  Chriftian  a;ra.  Thefe 
Boii  were  foon  after  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni,  a 
nation  of  the  Suevi,  who  were  afterwards  fubducd  by 
the  Sclavi,  a  people  of  Scyihia,  whofe  language  is  ftill 
fpoken  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Notwithftanding 
this  cxpulfion  of  the  Boii,  the  prcfent  inhabitants  arc 
ftill  called  Bohemians  by  foreigners,  but  the  natives  call 
ihemftlvcs  Ztth.     Ai  firft  ihcy  were  governed  by 


dukes  ;  b;i;  the  emperor  Otho  I.  conquered  the  duke  I'oliemis. 
of  Bohemia,  and  reduced  the  province  under  the  em- 
pire. Afterwards  Henry  V.  gave  the  title  of  king  to 
Ladiflaus  duke  of  Bohemia  ;  and  fiucc  that  time  ilicfc 
kings  Iiave  been  elciftors  and  chief  ci;p-bcarcrs  of  the 
empire,  and  the  kingdom  has  been  tleclive  ;  which 
privileges  have  been  confirmed  ly  the  golden  bull. 
Formerly  the  kings  of  Bohemia  received  ihe  kingdom 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  ceremony  was  praftifed 
upon  the  frontiers ;  after  which,  the  flandjrds  of  the 
principaliiics  of  which  it  is  co-Tipofed  were  given  to 
tliem,  without  being  torn  and  given  to  the  people,  as 
is  done  with  the  enligns  of  the  other  fiefs  of  the  em- 
pire. Ferdinand  I.  of  Auflria,  having  married  Anne, 
iifler  of  Lewis,  laft  king  of  Bohemia,  who  died  with- 
out iffue,  and  lacing  clcftcd  king,  that  kingdom  has 
remained  in  his  family  ever  fincc.  But  the  crown  is 
conferred  with  fome  appearance  of  elcftion  ;  which 
right  the  f^ates  of  Bohemia  Hill  prcttncl  to  claim,  not- 
withflanding  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Wcflphalia,  Bo- 
hemia is  declared  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Aullria. 

The  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  firll  ftcnlar  elector,  and 
gives  his  opinion  after  the  cledtor  of  Cologn  ;  though 
lie  does  not  aflill  at  the  aflcm.bly  of  ilcftors,  except  at 
ilic  elcdion  of  an  emperor.  ?"or  ihtfe  200  years  pafl 
they  have  not  appeared  at  the  coUtgi.iie  airenihlics,  nor 
even  at  titc  imperial  diets.  However,  in  lycS,  the 
emperor  caufcd  one  of  liis  deputies,  in  quality  of  king 
of  Bohemia,  to  enter  into  the  college  of  dehors  at. 
the  diet  of  Ratilbon,  by  the  form  of  rc-adinifiion,  to- 
gether with  the  deputy  of  the  eleclor  of  Bruiifwick. 
The  flates  of  Bohemia  have  never  been  comprehended 
in  the  government,  or  in  the  circles  of  the  empire  , ■ 
they  arc  not  fubjcd  to  any  of  its  jurifJiiftions,  nor  to 
the  Roman  niomhs,  taxes,  or  public  contributions  ;  and 
they  owe  nothing  to  tlie  empire  but  what  the  emperor 
Leopold  voluntarily  iinpofcd  upon  himfelf,  which  a- 
mounts  ro  6000  livres  a-year  for  the  inijierial  chamber. 
The  king  pays  liomagc  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire 
for  his  Aaies  as  firfl  fccular  eledor  ;  othcrw'ife  he  has  a 
right  to  cxcrcife,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, all  authority  that  the  royalty  can  give,  pro- 
vided he  do  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  ac- 
cording to  w  iiich  lie  cannot  raife  contributions  or  taxes 
but  at  the  time  when  the  ftatcs  are  affcmblcd,  tlie  ap- 
pointing of  which  is  entirely  in  their  own  power.  The 
government  of  Bohemia  is  different  from  that  of  all 
other  ftates,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  being  managed 
by  fix  different  courts.  Firft,  the  council  of  the  re- 
gency, or  the  great  royal  council,  in  which  prefidcs 
the  great  judge  or  burgravc  of  Bohemia,  and  who 
has  under  him  18  lieutenants  of  the  king  and  other 
aifelfors.  Secondly,  the  council  or  fupcrior  cliamber 
of  juflicc,  at  which  the  great  maflcr  of  tlie  kingdom  is 
prcfident.  Thirdly,  the  chamber  of  fiefs.  Fourthly, 
the  new  tribunal  to  judge  the  appeals  of  the  German 
vaffals  in  their  differences  on  tlie  account  of  fiefs;  which 
court  has  alfo  its  prefidcnt,  vice-prefidtnt,  and  afleffors. 
Fifthly,  the  royal  chamber  of  finances,  whicji  hasa  pre- 
fidcnt and  vicc-prefidcnt.  Sixthly,  the  chancery,  which 
always  follow  the  court.  Befides,  every  circle  of  Bohe- 
mia is  governed  by  two  bailifis,  who  adrainifter  juflicc 
in  their  prcfedlurc.  The  Hates  arc  compofed  of  the  cler- 
gy, lords,  nobles,  and  burghers.  As  to  Moravia,  there 
is  a  grand  baililT  who  governs  ii  in  the  name  of  tlie 
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KohemlaK  king  of  Bohemia,  as  Margrave  of  Moravia. 

II         the  head  of  the   royal  council,  which  is  corapofed   of 

Eoiano.  iiy^^i^  affeiTors,  and  in  which  all  is  tranfafted  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  This  province  is  divided  into  five 
circles,  each  of  which  has  its  bailiff.  There  are,  be- 
fides,  other  of&cers  of  juftice,  who  have  a  right  of 
judging  only  at  certain  times,  and  in  particular  cafes, 
where  an  appeal  is  allowed. 

Bohemia  was  divided  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
into  12  provinces,  in  each  of  which  he  ordered  two 
captains  to  be  appointed  every  year  for  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  the  government.  The  fame  emperor  caufed  the 
church  of  Prague  to  be  erefted  into  an  archbiiliopric, 
with  this  advantage,  that  the  archbiHiop  of  Prague 
fhould    have    the   prerogative  that   the    archbiihop  of 
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He  is  at  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  river 
Tilerno,  in  E.  Long.  14.  38.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

BOIARDO  (Matteo  Mari.\  of  Ferrara),  count 
of  Scandiano,  celebrated  for  his  Italian  poems,  lived  in 
the  15th  century.  His  principal  work  is  his  Orlando 
ina7iiorato.  His  Latin  eclogues  and  fonnets  are  alfo 
much  admired. 

BOTARS  denote  Ruffian  noblemen.     See  Russia. 

BOIEMUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  part  of  Germany,  fur- 
rounded  with  theMontesSudeti,  (Ptolemy) ;  now  called 
Bohemia.  It  rook  its  name  from  the  Boii,  a  people  of 
Gaal,  who  removed  thither  before  Csefar's  expeditioa 
into  that  country,  (Csefar)  ;  though  he  feems  to  err  in 
the  name.  The  Boii  were  afterwards  driven  out  by 
the  Marcomanni,  and  fettled  in  the  weft  of  Vindelicia, 


Mentz  formerly  enjoyed,  viz.  of  crowning  the  king  of    which  was   afterwards  called  Bayern,   and  hence  the 
Bohemia.     The  duchy  of  Silefia,  the  marquifate    of     name  Bavaria. 


Moravia,  and  that  of  Luface,  formerly  held  of  this 
crown,  but  now  only  that  of  Moravia,  which  is  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  is  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  only  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  Bohemian 
liiftory  is  the  rebellion  of  the  difciples  of  John  Hufs, 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  account  of  their  leaders  ha- 
ving been  burnt  as  heretics.  This  occafioned  a  bloody 
war  of  16  years  continuance.  For  a  particular  account 
of  which,  fee  the  article  Hussites. 
BOHEMIAN  BOLE.  See  Bole. 
Bohemia^!  Brtthren,  a  feft  of  Chriflian  reformers 
which  fprung  tip  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1467.  They 
treated  the  pope  and  cardinals  as  antichrilt,  and  the 
church  of  Rome  as  the  whore  fpoken  of  in  the  Reve- 
lation. Til ey  rejected  the  facraments  of  the  Romifh 
church,  and  chofe  laymen  for  their  minilfers.  They 
held  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
rejeftedthe  Popilfi  ceremonies  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mafs,  nor  did  they  make  ufe  of  any  other  prayer  than 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  confecraied  leavened  bread. 
They  allowed  no  adoration  but  of  Jcfus  Chrilf,  in  the 
communion.  They  rebaptized  all  fnch  as  joined  them- 
felves  to  their  congregation.  They  abhorred  the  wor- 
fliip  of  faints  and  images,  prayers  for  the  dead,  celiba- 
cy, vows,  and  falls ;  and  kept  none  of  the  feftivals  but 
Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntidc. 

In  1J04,  they  were  accufed  by  the  Catholics  to 
King  Ladillausll.  who  pabliflicd  an  edict  againft  them, 
forbidding  them  to  hold  any  meetings  either  privately 
or  publicly.  When  Luther  declared  himfelf  againft 
the  church  of  Rome,  the  Bohemian  brethren  endea- 
voured to  join  his  party.  At  firft  that  reformer  fliowed 
a  great  averfiou  to  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians  fending 
their  deputies  to  him  in  1523  with  a  fall  account  of 
their  dov5tr!nes,  he  acknowledged  that  they  were  a  fo- 
ciety  of  Chriflians  whofe  doftrine  came  neareft  to  the 
purity  of  the  gofpcl.  This  feft  publilhed  another  con- 
/effion  of  faith  in  153J,  in  which  they  renounced  ana- 
baptifm,  which  they  at  firlt  praftifed  :  upon  which  a 
union  was  concluded  with  the  Lutherans,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Zuinglians,  whofe  opinions  from  thence- 
forth they  continued  to  follow. 

BOHOL,  one  of  the  Philippine  iQands  in  Afia,  ly- 
ing to  the  northward  of  Mindanoa,  in  E.  Long.  122.  5. 
N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

BOIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  county  of  Molefe,  with  a  billiop's  fee.     It 


BOII,  (Csefar) ;  a  people  of  Celtica,  extending  from 
the   Ligeris   to  the  Elaver,  whence  came  the  Boii  of 
Gallia  Cifalpina,  whofe  migration  is  related  by  Livy. 
Boii.     See  Bohemia. 

BOIGUACU,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  the  boa 
conftriftor.     See  Boa. 

BOIL,  or  Furuncle.     See  the  Index  fubjoincd  to 
Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

BOILEAU   Sieur  Despereaux   (Nicholas),  the 
celebrated  French  poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  Af- 
ter he  had  gone  through  his  courfe  of  polite  literature 
and  philofophy,  his  relations  engaged  him  to  the  fludy 
of  the  law,  and  he  was  admitted  advocate.     But  tho' 
he  had  all  the  talents  neceffary  for  the  bar,  yet  he  could 
not  adapt  himfelf  to  a  fcience  which  turns  upon  conti- 
nual equivocations,   and  often  obliges  ihofe  who  follow 
it  to  clothe   falfehood  in  the  garb  of  truth.     He  there- 
fore  determined  to  fludy  theology  ;   but  he  could   not 
long  endure  the  thorns  of  fchool  divinity.  He  imagined, 
that,  to  allure  him  more  cunningly,  chicanery,  which. 
he  thought  to  avoid,  had  only  changed  her  habit;  and 
fo  he  renounced  the  Sorbonne,  betook  himfelf  entirely 
to  the  belles  lettres,  and  took  poffeffion  of  one  of  the 
foremofl  places  in   Parnaffas.     The  public   gave  his 
works  the  encomium  they  deferved  ;   and  Lewis  XIV. 
who  always  loved  to  encourage  the  fciences  and  polite 
literature,  was  not  only  pleafed    to  have  Mr  Boileau's 
works  read   to  him  conflantly  as  he  compofed   them, 
but  fettled  a  yearly  penfion  of  2000  livres  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  the  privilege  of  printing  all   his   works. 
He  was  afterwards  chofcn   a  member  of  the  French  a- 
cademy  and  alfo  of  the  academy  of  medals  and  infcrip- 
tions.    This  great  man,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  his 
integrity,  his  innocence,  and   difFufive  benevolence,  as 
for  the  keennefs  of  his  fatires,  died  of  a  dropfy  on  the 
2d  of  March  1711,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  ?ge,     The 
Lutrin  of    Boileau,  flill  confidered  by    fome   French 
critics  of  the  prefent  time  as  the  beft  poem   to  wliicli 
France  has  given    birth,  was  firfl  publiflaed  in    1647. 
It  is  with  great  rcafon  and  jullice  that  Voltaire  con- 
feffes   the  Lutrin  inferior  to  the   Rape  of  the   Lock. 
Few  poets  can  be  fo  properly  compared    as  Pope    and 
Boileau  ;  and,   wherever  their  writing,  will   admit  of 
comparifon,  we   may,  without  any  partiality,  adjudge 
the    fuperiority    to    the    Engliffi    bard.      Thcfe    two 
great   authors  refembled   each  other  as    much  in  the 
integrity  of  their  lives,  as  in  the  fubjcds  and  execu- 
tion of  their  feveral  compofitions.     There  are  two  ac- 
tions 
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Bolinf.  lions  recorded  of  Boilcaii,  which  fufficicndy  prove  tha: 
*  V  '  t]jc  inexorable  fatirilt  had  a  moft  generous  and  friendly 
heart;  when  Patni,  the  celebrated  advocate,  who  was 
ruined  by  his  palTion  for  literature,  foiind  himfdf  un- 
der the  painful  nccelFity  of  felling  his  expenfive  library, 
and  had  ahnoit  agreed  to  part  with  it  for  a  moderate 
fiira,  Boileau  gave  him  a  much  fuperior  price  ;  and, 
after  paying  the  money,  added  this  coudiiion  to  the 
purchafc,  that  Patni  flioidd  retain,  during  his  life,  the 
poirdlion  of  the  books.  The  ficcecding  inlUnce  of 
the  poet's  generoiity  is  yet  nobler  : — when  it  was  ru- 
moured at  court  that  the  king  intended  to  retrench  the 
penfion  of  Corneille,  Boileau  haftened  to  Madam  de 
Montcfpan,  and  faid,  that  his  fovercign,  equitable  as 
he  was,  could  not,  without  injuftice,  grant  a  pcnlion 
to  an  author  like  himfelf,  ju(l  afcending  Parnalfus,  and 
take  it  fro;u  Corneille,  who  had  fo  long  been  fcatcd 
on  the  fummit;  that  he  entreated  her,  for  the  honour 
of  the  king,  to  prevail  on  his  majelty  rather  to  flrike 
off  hh  pcQlion,  than  to  withdraw  that  reward  from  a 
man  whofe  title  to  it  was  incomparably  greater;  and 
that  he  Ihould  more  eafdy  confole  himfelf  undrr  the 
lofsofthat  difliniftion,  than  under  tlic  affliction  of  fee- 
ino"  it  taken  away  from  fuch  a  poet  as  Corneille.  This 
magnanimous  application  had  the  fuccefs  which  it  de- 
ferved,  and  it  appears  the  more  noble,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  rival  of  Corneille  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Boileau.  The  long  unrefervcd  inierccurfe  which 
fubfifted  between  our  poet  and  Racine  was  highly  be- 
neficial and  honourable  to  both.  The  dying  farewell 
of  the  latter  is  the  moil  exprefllve  eulogy  on  the  pri- 
vate character  of  Boileau  :  "  Je  rcgarde  comme  un 
bonheur  pour  moi  de  mourir  avant  vous,"  faid  ihe 
tender  Racine,  in  taking  a  tinal  leave  of  his  faithful  and 
generous  friend. 

BOILING,  or  Ebulition,  the  bubbling  up  of  any 
fluid.     The   term   is   moft  commonly    applied  to  that 
bubbling  vvhich   happens  by    the    application  of  fire, 
though  that  which  enfues  on  the  mixture  of  an   acid 
and  alkali  is  fomctimes  alfo  diftinguilhtd  by  the  fame 
name.     Boiling,  in  general,  is  occalioued  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  an  elaftic  fluid   through  that  which  is  faid  to 
boil;  and  the  appearance  is  the  fame,  whether  it  is 
common  air,  fixed  air,  or  fteam,  that  makes  its  way 
thro'.igh  the  fluid.     The  boiling  of  water  is  proved  by 
Dr  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  in  his  cffay  on   the  afcent  of 
vapour,  to  be  occalloHcd   by  the  lowermoft  particles  of 
the  water  being  heated  and  rarefied  into  vapour  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vef- 
fel ;   in  confequencc  of  which,  being  greatly  inferior  in 
fpccific  gravity   to  the  furrounding  fluid,  they  afcend 
with  great  velocity,  and  lacerating  and  pufliing  up  the 
body  of  water  in  their  afcent,  give    it   the   tumultuous 
motion  called  iioUing.  That  this  is  occafioned  by  ftcani, 
and  not  by  particles  of  air  or  fire,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
may  be  very  eafily  proved  in  the  following  manner: 
Let  a  common  drinking  glafs  be  filled  with  hot  water, 
and  then  inverted  into  a  vcdel  of  the  fame  :  as  foon  as 
the  svater  in  the  veffcl  begins  to  boil,  large  bubbles  will 
be  obfcrved  to  afcend  in  the  glafs,  which  will  difplacc 
the  water  in  it,  and  in  a  fliort  time  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual bubbling  from  under  its  edge  ;   but  if  the  glafs  is 
then  drawn  up,  fo  that  its  mouth  may  only  touch   the 
water,  and  a  clmh  dipt  in  coM  water  be  applied  to  the 
outfidc,  the  (Icam  within  it  will  be  inftantly  condenfcd, 
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and  the  water  will  afcend  fo  as  to  fill  it  entirely,  or 
very  nearly  fo.     Sec  the  article  Evaporation. 

Boii.iNG,   in  trade  and  manufactures,  is  a  prepara-  ^_ 
tion   given  to  divers   forts  of  bodies  by  making  tiiem 
pafsover  the  lire,  chitlly  in   water,  tho'  fometinics  in 
other  liquors.     In  this  fenfe  we  fpeak  of  the  boiling  of 
fait,  boiling  of  fugar,  copperas,  &c. 

Boiling  of  Silk  luith  Soap  is  the  firfl  preparation  in 
order  to  dyeing  it.  Thread  is  alfo  boiled  in  a  ftrong 
lixivium  of  alhes  to  prepare  it  for  dyeing. 

Boiling,  in  the  culinary  art,  is  a  method  of  drcf- 
fmg  meats  by  codion  in  hot  water,  intended  to  foften 
them,  and  dilpofe  them  for  eafier  digeliion.  The  ef- 
fects of  boiling  are  different  according  to  the  kinds 
and  qualities  of  the  water.  Pulfe  boiled  in  fea-water 
grows  harder  ;  mutton  boiled  in  the  fame  grows  fof- 
tcr  and  tenderer  than  in  frefh  water,  but  taftcs  faltilh 
and  bitter. 

Boiling  to  Death  (caldariis  deco<]uere),  in  the  mid- 
dle age  ;  a  kind  of  punilhment  infliftcd  on  thieves, 
falfe  coiners,  and  foir.e  other  criminals. 

Boiling  is  alfo  a  method  of  trying  or  cffaying  the 
goodncfs  or  falfcnefs  of  a  colour  or  dye.  The  fluff  is 
to  be  boiled  in  water  with  certain  drugs,  different  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  colour,  to  try 
whether  or  no  it  will  difcharge,  and  give  a  tincture  to 
the  water.  With  this  view  crimfon  lilks  are  boiled 
with  alum,  and  fcarlets  with  foap,  in  quantity  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  filk. 

BoiLisG-lVelli,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Bvrxixc- 
Sprii.gs,  and  Iceland. 

BOINITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Zcll,  rcmakable  for  its  baths  and  the  quan- 
tity of  faffron  that  grows  about  it.  E.  Long.  19.  10. 
N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

BOIOBI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fer- 
pcnis  found  in  America,  and  called  by  the  Portuguefc 
cobra  dc  verb.  It  is  about  an  ell  in  length,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  man's  thumb,  and  is  all  over  of  a  very 
bcautifid  and  fliining  green.  Its  mouth  is  very  large, 
and  its  tongue  black.  It  loves  to  be  about  hou(i»s, 
and  never  injures  any  creature  iinlefs  provoked  or  hurt ; 
but  it  will  then  bite,  and  its  poifon  is  very  fatal.  The 
natives  take  as  a  remedy  againft  its  poifon,  the  root 
caa  afia  bruifed,  and  mixed  with  water.  See  Caa 
Jpia. 

BOIORUM  deserta,  (anc.  geog.)  a  diftricf  of 
Pannonia,  fo  called  from  the  excifion  of  the  Boii  by 
the  Getae.  Now  the  Weinerwald  of  Lower  Aulbia, 
towards  Stiria,  to  the  eail  of  mount  Cetius,  or  the 
Hahlenberg,  and  fouth  of  Vindobona  or  Vienna. 

BOIQUIRA,  the  American  name  for  the  rattle- 
fnake. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  called  by  the  Dutch  Hertogen- 
bofch,  a  large,  ftrong,  and  handfome  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands in  Dutch  Brabant,  feated  between  the  rivers 
Domcl  and  Aa  among  moralfes,  in  E.  Long.  6.  16. 
N.  Lat.  p.  45. 

Bois  de  Soignies,  the  foreft  of  Soignies,  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands  and  province  of  Brabant,  about  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bruffels. 

B(jis  de  CoiJ/i,  the  name  given  to  a  South  American 
tree  growing  about  Surinam,  held  in  the  liigheft  clli- 
matioii  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
now  recommended  to  the  phyficians  in  Europe  by  Dr 
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iSsiiTara  Fermiii  in  a  treatife  lately  publiflied  at  Amftcrdam. 
!!  The  root  is  efteemed  an  excellent  ftoniachic,  reftoring 
^Eokhara.^  the  appetite,  and  affilHng  digeftion;  bat  it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  an  infallible  remedy  againft  even  the  moft 
inveterate  intermittents.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  ufed  with 
great  fafety  and  advantage  in  every  fpecies  of  remit- 
tent and  continued  fever,  with  patients  of  all  ages, 
fexes,  and  conditions,  even  during  pregnancy,  and  in 
the  puerperal  ftate.  Before  employing  it,  however,  it 
is  abfolutcly  neceflary  to  adminiller  either  a  purgative 
or  emetic.  The  beft  method  of  exhibiting  it  is  i-n  de- 
cotflion  :  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  of  the  root  mufl: 
be  boiled  in  a  clofe  vclLl  with  lix  pints  of  water  till  one 
half  be  coafumed:  the  decoi5>ion  is  then  llrained  off, 
and  a  cupful  taken  every  two  hours  till  the  fever  is 
entirely  exiinguiihed.  Six  or  (even  days  after  a  cure 
is  thus  performed,  it  is  generally  neceflary  to  repeat  the 
purgative. 


north  of  the  liver  Jehnn,  or  Amu ;  in  E.  Long.  6y.  50.  Sokhwj. 
N.  Lat.  39.  15.  In  12t^  it  was  befieged  by  Jenghiz 
Khan,  as  being  part  of  Sultan  Mohammed's  domi- 
nions a  defcendant  of  the  famous  Mahmiid  Gazari. 
At  that  time,  befides  the  city  walls,  which  were  very 
flrong,  Bokhara  had  an  outward  inclofure  12  leagues 
in  compafs  ;  which  fhut  in  not  only  the  fubttrbs,  but 
alfo  many  pleafant  feats  and  farms  watered  by  the  river 
Soghd,  from  whence  the  ancient  Sogdianna  took  its 
name.  The  Mogul  army  arrived  before  the  place  in 
July,  and  continued  the  liege  during  the  following 
winter.  In  March  1220,  they  forced  the  outer  wall, 
and  began  to  befiege  the  city  in  form.  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed had  left  in  the  city  a  very  numerous  garrifon 
under  the  command  of  three  generals,  who  madeafally 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men:  but  being  repulfed  with 
great  lofs,  their  courage  failed  them  ;  and,  inflcad  of 
flaying  to  defend  the  inhabitants,  as  foon  as  they  had 


BOISSARD    (John  James),  a  famous  antiquarian,     got  into   the  city  by  one  gate,  paifed  out  by  another 

..,  „.n.r. ,     .u„    — :.„i   „f  r- i,.  /-__ :..     with  their  families,  and  almoft  all  their  foldiers,  hoping 

to  efcape  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night;  but  their  de- 
fign  being  difrovercd,  they  were  purfued  by  a  detach- 
ment of  30,000  I\loguls  ;  and  being  ovenakeii  at  the 
river  Amu,  they  were,  after  a  bloody  difpute,  almoft 
all  cut  to  pieces.  Mean  time,  Jenghiz  IChan,  being  in- 
formed ot  the  confufion  int6  which  the  city  had  been 
thrown  by  the  dcfcnion  of  the  garrifon,  ordered  an  at- 
tack to  be  made  on  all  fides  at  once  ;  but  while  he  was 
preparing  for  this,  the  magillrates  and  clero-y  went 
out  and  prefentcd  him  with  die  keys  of  the  city.  Jen- 
ghiz Khan  granted  them  their  lives,  on  condition  that 
they  gave  no  ihelter  to  any  of  the  fultan's  foldiers,  and 


born  at  Befanyon,  the  capital  of  Tranche  Corapte  in 
France.  He  publifhed  feveral  collcftions  which  are  of 
great  iifc  to  fuch  as  are  deliroos  to  underftand  the  Ro- 
man antiquities.  He  had  a  great  palTion  for  this  ftu- 
dy  ;  and  drew  with  his  own  hand  plans  of  all  the  an- 
cient monnments  of  Italy.  He  died  at  IMetz,  Odo- 
ber  30th  1602.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  Four  vo- 
lumes in  folio  of  Roman  antiquities,  adorned  with 
plates  engraved  by  Theodore  de  Bey  and  his  two  fons. 
2.  thiatrurii  vita  humana  ;  which  contains  the  lives  of 
19S  farnous  perfoHS,  with  their  portraits.  3.  A  trea- 
x\\z  de  d'tvinatioiie  ir  magicis pficJUgus.  Thefe  works 
are  fcarce,  and  efteemed  by  the  antiquarians. 


BOIT,  an   excellent  painter  in   enamel.     He  was     put  out  all  who  fliould    be  fufpeifted  of  being  in  that 
...,:.-  c...i.u.,i_     „„.i  1....J    .: ii,_.   „.i.:.u   -.._       prince's  intereft ;    which    they  promifed  to  do  upon 

oath.  All  the  young  people,  however,  who  were  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  furrenJer,  retired  with  the  governor 
to  the  calUe,  which  was  very  Itrong,  and  rcfolved  to 
defend  themfelves  to  the  lafl  extremity.  Jenghiz  Khan, 
having  taken  pofrefhon  of  Bokhara,  entered  on  horfc- 
'back  into  the  great  mofque,  and  alked  merrily  if  iliat 
was  the  fultan's  palace  ?  On  being  anfwered  that  it 
was  the  hoiife  of  God,  he  alighted;  and  giving  the 
principal  magillratc  his  horfe  to  hold,  mounted  the  gal- 
lery where  the  ecclefiaflics  ufually  fat,  and  then  taking 
up  the  Koran,  threw  it  under  the  feet  of  his  horfts. 
Having  ftaid  there  for  fome  time,  he  retired  to  his 
camp  ;  where,  fome  days  after,  having  afTembled  the 
principal  people  of  Bokhara,  and  afcended  a  pulpit  e- 


born  iu  Stockholm,  and  bred  a  jeweller:  which  pro 
fcllion  he  intended  to  follow  in  England  ;  but  changed 
his  delign,  and  Nvent  into  the  country,  where  he  taught 
children  to  draw.  He  there  engaged  a  gentleman's 
daughter,  who  was  one  of  his  fcholars,  to  promife  him 
marriage;  but  tlie  aftair  being  difcovered,  he  was 
thrown  into  priibn.  In  that  confinement,  which  lafled 
two  years,  he  ftidicd  enamelling;  an  art  to  v/hich  he 
lixed,  on  his  return  to  London,  and  praftifcd  with  the 
grcateft  fuccefs.  The  prices  he  is  faid  to  have  obtained 
ior  his  work  are  almoft  incredible  :  but  being  engaged 
in  a  very  large  defigii  for  the  court,  and  Qi.ieen  Anne 
dying  before  it  was  completed,  he  ran  in  debt,  his 
goods  were  feized  by  execution,  and  he  lied  to  France  ; 
VvJiiere  he  changed  his  religion,  was  countenanced  by 
ihe  regent,  and  obtained  a  penlion  of  L.250  per  a/i- 
num,  but  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1726.  There  is  a 
large  piece  done  by  him  at  Kenlington,  reprefenting 
Oiiecn  Anne  fitting,  and  prince  George  ftanding  by 
her;  and  at  Bedford-houfe  is  another  very  large  plate 
of  the  chike's  father  and  mother. 

BOITJAPO,  in  zoology,  the  nante  of  a  fpecies  of 
ferpent  found  in  America  ;  and  called  by  the  Portu- 
gaefe  there,  cohra  di  ape.  It  grows  to  fcven  or  eight 
feet  long,  is  about  the  ihicknefs  of  a  man's  arm,  and 
very  fmall  and  taper  towards  the  tail.  Its  back  is  of 
an  olive  colour;  its  belly  yellow,  and  covered  with  very 
regular  and  elegant  triangular  fcales.  It  feeds  on 
frogs,  Sec.  but  is  very  poifonous,  and  its  bite  extremely 
fatal. 

BOKHARA,  a  city  of  Tartary  in  Afia,  and  capi- 
tal of  Great  Bokharia,  fituated  one  day's  journey  to  the 


refted  for  that  purpofe  in  the  midft  of  them,  he  began 
his  fpeech  by  praifing  God,  and  recounted  all  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received  from  the  Almighty  :  he  thcu 
mentioned  the  perfidious  behaviour  of  their  fultan  to- 
wariis  himfelf,  telling  them  that  God  had  fent  him  to 
rid  the  world  of  fuch  wicked  men.  As  to  thtni,  he  te- 
ftiiicd  his  fatisfaftion  for  their  having  freely  furnilhed 
his  army  with  neccftaries;  and  promifed  that  his  fol- 
diers fliould  not  meddle  v^'ith  any  goods  which  they 
made  ufe  of  in  their  houfes  ;  but  commanded  them  te 
deliver  up  what  they  had  hidden,  under  pain  of  being 
tortured.  This  fpeech  had  fuch  an  t ffcft,  that  the  poor 
inhabitants  delivered  up  every  thing,  as  well  what  they 
had  concealed  as  what  they  had  prefent  ufe  for  ;  not- 
withflanding  which,  the  tyrant  foon  after  caufed  the 
city  to  be  burnt,  on  pretence  that  fome  of  the  fultan's 
foldiers  sverc  concealed  in  it.     As  all  the  houfes  were 
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made  of  wood,  except  the  foltan's  palace  which  was 
built  of  ftonc,  and  feme  few  private  houfcs  of  brick,  the 
whole  was  utterly  confumed  ;  and  Jenghiz  Khan  ha- 
ving found  feme  few  foldiers  that  had  aflually  con- 
cealed themfelves,  put  them  all  to  death  without  mer- 
cy. The  caftlc  furrendered  at  difcrction  foon  after;  and 
though  it  was  demolilhed,  the  governor  and  garrifon, 
out  of  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  clemency  from  to 
bloody  a  tyrant,  had  their  lives  fpared.  Bokhara  con- 
tinued in  ruins  for  fomc  years,  but  at  length  Jenghez 
Khan  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  is  now  large  and 
populous  ;  and  is  the  rcfidencc  of  a  khan  who  is  altoge- 
ther defpotic,  though  his  power  reaches  but  a  little 
way  without  the  city.  The  town  is  featcd  on  a  rifing 
ground,  with  a  (lender  wall  of  earth  and  a  dry  ditch. 
The  houfes  are  low,  built  moftly  of  mud  ;  but  the  ca- 
ravanferas  and  mofques,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  of 
brick.  The  bazars  or  market-places,  wiiich  have  been 
{lately  buildings,  are  now  molUy  in  ruins.  The  inha- 
bitants are  more  civilized  and  polite  than  fome  of  their 
neighbours  ;  and  yet  are  cowardly,  cruel,  effeminate, 
and  very  perfidious.  Great  numbers  of  Jews  and  Ara- 
bians frequent  this  place,  though  they  are  much  op- 
prclTcd,  and  frequently  deprived  of  all  their  properties 
by  the  khan  or  his  attendants  at  pleafure.  At  befl 
they  pay  heavy  taxes,  and  it  is  almoft  criminal  to  l>e 
rich. 

BOL  (Hans  or  John),  a  painter,  born  at  Mechlin 
in  1J34.  He  received  his  firft:  inftruftions  from  a  ma- 
iler of  no  great  repute,  whom  he  foon  left  ;  and  going 
to  Heidelberg,  employed  himfelf  in  copying  fcvcral 
pidlures  of  the  eminent  ariifts.  His  fubjecls  are 
chiedy  landfcapes  with  animals  ;  but  he  alfo  fonietimes 
painted  hillory,  with  no  fuiall  fuccefs.  We  have  by 
him  a  fet  of  landfcapes,  views  in  Holland,  (lightly 
etched,  but  in  a  llyle  that  indicates  the  hand  of  the 
mafter.     He  died  in  1593. 

BoL  (Ferdinand),  a  celebrated  painter  both  of  hi- 
flory  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Dort  in  161  r,  and 
educated  at  Amflerdam.  In  the  fchool  of  the  celebra- 
ted Rcmbrant  Gerrciz,  he  received  his  inflniiflions  as 
a  painter  ;  and  imitated  the  ftyle  of  his  mafler  with  no 
little  fuccefs,  not  only  in  his  piiftures  but  in  his  en- 
;^avings.  Bol's  etchings  are  bold  and  free.  The 
lights  and  (hadows  m  them  are  broad  and  powerful, 
which  renders  the  effeifl  very  flriking  ;  but  they  want 
that  iightnefs  of  touch  and  admirable  tafte  which 
thofe  ofRembrant  pofTefs  in  fo  great  a  degree.  Bol 
died  at  Dort,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  1681,  aged  70. 

BOKHARIA.     SeeBuKHARiA. 

BOLANDUS  (John),  a  famous  Jefuit,  born  at  Til- 
lemont  in  tlie  Nctlierlands,  in  1596.  He  diflinguillied 
himfelf  by  writing  the  livesof  the  faints,  under  the  title 
of  ^(7.-1  SandoruM,  of  which  he  publiihcd  five  volumes 
in  folio  ;  but  died  while  he  was  labouring  at  the  (Ixth, 
in  the  7o'.h  year  of  his  age.  The  continuators  of  that 
work  are  called  BoliaiiJiJls. 

BOLBITINUM,  (anc.  geog.),  the  fecond  mouth 
of  the  Nile  reckoning  from  weft  to  eaft ;  now  very 
fmall,  choaked  up  with  fand,  and  called  le  Bra:  di 
Bel'.ii:. 

BOLENTIUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  ofPannoni:i 
Superior  ;  now Rackerjbnrg in Stiria. SceR a c kersburc. 

BOLES,  arc  vifcid  earths,  Icfs  coherent  and   mere 
friable  than  clav  ;  more  readily  uniting  with   water. 
Vol.  III.' 


and  more  freely  fubfiding  from  ir.  They  arc  fofc  anil 
unftuous  to  the  touch  ;  adhere  to  the  tongue  ;  and  by 
degrees  melt  in  the  mouth,  imprclTing  alight  fcnfe  of 
aftringency.  There  are  a  great  varity  of  thefe  earths  ; 
the  priiicipal  of  which  arc  the  following. 

1.  Armenian  bole,  when  pure,  is  of  a  bright  red  co- 
lour with  a  tinge  of  yeHow  :  It  is  one  of  the  hardell 
and  moft  compa<fl:  bodies  of  this  clafs,  and  not  fmooth 
and  glofly  like  the  others  but  generally  of  a  rough 
and  dufty  fiirface.  It  does  not  cff'ervefce  with  acids, 
though  ibme  part  of  it  is  diflblved  by  all  of  them. 
Neumann  obfcrves,  that  four  ounces  of  Armenian  bole 
diftillcd  in  a  glafs  retort  in  an  open  fire,  yielded  three 
drachms  of  a  faline  phlegm,  which  fmelt  a  little  urinous, 
and  changed  fyrup  of  violets  green.  In  the  neck  of 
the  retort  was  found  a  little  powdery  faline  matter 
which  had  an  amnioiiiacal  tafle,  but  it  was  in  loo  fmall 
quantity  to  be  colleded  or  further  examined.  Like 
moft  other  coloured  earths,  this  kind  of  bole  contains 
a  portion  of  ferruginous  matter,  to  which  the  colour  is 
owing  ;  and  which  may  be  feparatcd  by  the  magnet, 
after  the  bole  has  been  calcined  with  oil  or  other  in- 
flammable matters.  It  is  likewifc  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  acid  ;  and  hence,  when  mixed  with  nitre  or  fea- 
falt,  it  extricates  the  acids  of  thefe  falts  in  the  fire. 

2.  French  bole  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  varieo-ared 
with  irregular  fpecks  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is  much 
fofter  than  the  Armenian,  and  /lightly  effervefccs  with 
acids. 

3.  Bole  of  Blois  is  yellow,  remarkably  lighter  than 
moft  of  the  other  yellow  earths,  and  efFervefcesftrongly 
with  acids. 

4.  Bohemian  bole  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  caft 
of  red,  and  generally  of  a  flaky  texture.  It  is  not 
a(5led  on  by  acids. 

5.  Lemnian  earth  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  flightly 
effervefces  with  acids. 

6.  Silefian  bole  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  acids 
have  no  fenfible  effc<5t  upon  it. 

Thefe  and  other  earths,  made  into  little  mafles,  and 
ftamped  with  certain  impreflions,  are  called  ten-.r  fgi/- 
latit.  They  have  been  recommended  as  aftringent, 
fudorific,  and  alexipharmic  ;  but  thefe  and  many  o- 
ther  virtues  that  have  been  afcribed  to  them  appear  to 
have  no  foundation.  They  arc  ftill,  however,  prc- 
fcribed  in  fluxes  and  complaints  of  the  prinias  vi^e. 

BOLESLAFF,  or  Buntzlau,  a  town  of  Silefia, 
feated  on  the  river  Bohar,  in  E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat. 
51.  12. 

BOLESLAUS  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Poland.  Sec 
Poland. 

BOLETUS,  SPUNK  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of  fungi, 
belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  of  which 
botanifts  enumerate  17  fpccies.  The  following  are  the 
moft  remarkable.  i.  The  fuberofus,  or  wliite  cork 
fpunk,  grows  commonly  on  the  trunks  of  birch  and 
willow  trees  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  grows  ftflilc 
and  horizontal  ;  its  figure  is  fcmicircuiar  ;  tiie  upper 
fide  convex,  the  under  nearly  plain  ;  of  various  fizes, 
from  that  of  an  afs's  hoof  to  a  peck-meafure.  The 
upper  furface  is  quite  white,  generally  covered  with  a 
ftiort  ftrong  down,  but  fomeiimcs  fmooth.  The  flefli 
or  internal  fubft.ince  is  thick,  white,  tough,  light,  and 
fpongy,  like  cork  ;  and  is  fometimes  cut  and  (liaped  by 
the  country  people,  and  ufed  as  corks  ia  their  bottles  : 
X  X  but 
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but  fuch  corks  muft  not  be  fufFered  to  touch  the  li- 
quid, for  moifture  foon  renders  them  foft  and  ufclefs. 
2.  The  igniariiis,  or  touchwood-fpunk,  is  frequent  on 
the  trunks  of  old  trees  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  afli.  It 
confifts  of  a  very  hard  woody  fubllance,  in  fliapc  like  a 
horfe's  hoof,  and  grows  of  various  fizes,  from  a  man's 
fifl  to  that  of  his  head  and  larger.  The  upper  fide  is 
fmooth,  but  uneven,  dilUnguilhed  near  the  rim  by 
elevated  zones  of  different  colours,  brown,  grey,  tawny, 
&c.  The  iiefh  is  of  a  tawny  brown  colour,  extremely 
hard  and  tough.  This  fungus  is  made  ufe  of  in  Ger- 
many and  fome  parts  of  England  for  tinder.  The  Ger- 
mans boil  it  in  flrong  lye,  dry  it  and  boil  it  again  in  fo- 
Intion  of  faltpetre.  The  Laplanders  burn  it  about  their 
habitations,  in  order  to  keep  off  a  fpecies  of  the  gadfly 
which  is  fatal  to  the  young  reindeer.  It  has  been  ufed 
to  flop  the  bleeding  of  the  veffels  after  amputations.f 
For  this  purpofe  the  hard  outer  part  is  cut  off,  and  the 
foft  inner  fubftance  is  beat  with  a  hammer  to  make  it 
flill  fofter.  ft  is  belt  when  gathered  in  Auguft  or  Sep- 
tember. 3.  The  boviniis,  or  cow  fpunk,  is  frequent  in 
woods  and  pafturcs.  It  is  generally  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, though  fometimes  it  is  tawny,  yellowifli  brown, 
reddidi  brown,  deep  red,  purple,  or  greenifli  brown. 
The  flefh  is  yellow,  wriite,  or  reddifh.  The  young 
plants  are  eaten  in  Italy,  and  edeemed  a  great  delicacy. 
The  Germans  alfo  account  them  a  dainty,  calling  them 
gojiibasy  and  brat-bulz.  Cows,  deer,  (heep,  and  fwine, 
will  feed  upon  this  and  other  boleti,  and  are  fometimes 
greatly  difordered  by  them.  In  cows  and  other  cattie 
xhey  have  been  known  10  create  bloody  urine,  naufeous 
milk,  fwellings  of  the  abdomen,  infiammstions  of  the 
bowels,  floppagcs,  diarrhoeas,  and  death.  In  flieep 
ihcy  bring  on  a  fcirrhous  liver,  a  cough,  a  general 
wafling,  and  dropfy.  Scarabs,  dcryaejies,  and  many 
ether  infefts,  feed  upon  and  breed  in  them  in  abundance. 
4.  Tile  pi ni  larice;,  or  agaric  of  the  fliops,  grows  on 
old  larch  trees.  Tliis  fungus  is  an  irregular  fpongy 
fubftance,  extremely  light,  and  of  an  uniform  fr.ov..y 
whitcncfs,  (except  the  cortical  part,  which  is  ufi;ally 
taken  off  before  the  agnrjc  is  brought  into  the  fliops). 
it  cuts  freely  with  a  knife,  without  difcovering  any 
hardnefs  orgrittinefs,  and  readily  crumbles  betwixt  the 
lingers  into  a  powder.  It  has  no  remarkable  fuiell  ; 
its  taftc  is  at  firil;  fwcctifli  :  but  on  chewing  for  a  Ihort 
time,  it  proves  acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeons.  Agaric 
was  formerly  in  great  clleem  as  a  cathartic,  but  the  pre- 
fent  praftice  hath  almofl  entirely  rejected  its  ufe.  It  is 
now  rcjefted  lioth  i)y  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colle- 
ges, but  it  fliilreiainsa  place  in  mod  of  the  new  foreign 
Pharmacopceias.  It  operates  exceeding  flowly,  info- 
much  that  fome  have  denied  it  to  have  any  purgative 
virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fubllance,  it  almofl  always  oc- 
cafions  a  naufea,  not  unfreqnently  vomiting,  and  fome- 
times exceffivc  tormina  of  the  bowels  :  thefe  effeds  are 
attributed  to  its  light  farinaceous  matter  ?.dhering  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and  producing  a  conflant  ir- 
ritation. The  bc/l  preparation  of  agaric  feems  to  be 
an  extract  made  with  water,  in  which  fixt  alkaline  fait 
has  been  diffolvcd  ;  or  with  vinegar  or  wine  :   the  firfl 
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land  ;  memorable  in  the  Englilh  blflory,  as  the  fir/l    Eoleyu. 

caufe  of  the  reformation,  as  the  mother  of  queen  Eli-  * ^""^ 

zabcth  under  whom  it  was  completely  eftablilhed,  and 
alio  on  account  of  her  own  fuffcrings.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  born  in  1507. 
She  was  carried  into  Fraace  at  feven  years  of  age  by 
Henry  VIII's  filler,  who  was  wife  of  Lewis  XII  :  nor 
did  fhe  return  into  England  when  that  queen  retired 
thither  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  ;  but  ftaid  in  the 
fcrvice  of  queen  Claudia  the  wife  of  Francis  I.  and  after 
the  death  of  that  princefs  went  to  the  duchcfs  of  Alen- 
jon.  The  year  of  her  return  is  not  well  known  :  fome 
will  have  it  to  have  been  in  1527,  others  in  1525.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  flie  was  maid  of  jionour  to  queen 
Catharine  of  Spain,  Henry  Vlll's  iirll  wife  ;  and  that 
the  king  fell  extremely  in  love  with  her.  She  behaved 
herfclf  with  fo  much  art  and  addrefs,  that  by  refufmg 
to  fatisfy  his  paflion,  flic  brought  him  to  think  of  mar- 
rying her  :  and  the  king,  deceived  by  her  into  a  per- 
fuafion  that  he  Ihould  never  enjoy  her  unlefs  he  made 
her  his  wife,  was  induced  to  fct  on  foot  the  affair  of  his 
divorce  with  Catharine,  which  at  laft  was  executed 
with  great  folemnity  and  form.  A  celebrated  author 
obferves,  that  "  That  which  would  have  been  very 
praife-worthy  on  another  occafion,  was  Anne  Bolcyn's 
chief  crime  ;  fmce  her  refuting  to  comply  with  an  amo^  t 

rous  king,  unlefs  he  would  divorce   his  wife,  was  a  S 

much  more  enormous  crime  than  to  have  been  his  con-  \ 

cubine.     A  concubiue  (fays  he)   Would  not  have  de-  ? 

throned  a  queen,  nor  taken  her  crown  or  her  hufband 
from  her  ;  whereas  the  crafty  Anne  Boleyn,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  chafle  and  fcrupulous,  aimed  only  at  the 
ufurpation  of  the  throne,  and  the  txclullon  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon  and  her  daughter  from  all  the  honours 
due  to  them."  In  the  mean  time,  Henry  could  not 
procure  a  divorce  from  the  Pope  ;  which,  we  know, 
made  him  refolve  at  length  to  difown  his  authority, 
and  to-fiing  off  his  yoke.  Nevcrthelefs  he  married 
Anne  Boleyn  privat^jly  upon  tlic  I4ih  of  November 
I5J2,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  a  releafe  from 
Rome;  and  as  foou  as  he  perceived  that  his  new  wife 
was  with  child,  he  made  his  marriage  public.  He 
caufed  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  declared  queen  of  England 
on  Eafler-eve  1533,  and  to  be  crowned  the  firftof  June 
following.  She  was  brought  to  bed  upon  the  7th  of 
September  of  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  continued  to  be  much  beloved  by  the 
king,  till  the  charms  of  Jane  Seymour  had  fired  that 
prince's  heart  in  1536.  Then  his  love  for  his  wife 
was  changed  into  violent  hatred  :  he  believed  her  to  be 
unchafte,  and  caufed  her  to  be  imprifoned  and  tried. 
"She  was  indided  of  high  ireafon,  for  that  llie  had 
procured  her  brother  and  other  four  to  lie  with  her, 
which  they  had  done  often  :  that  Ihe  had  faid  to  them, 
that  the  king  never  had  her  heart  ;  and  had  faid  to 
every  one  of  them  by  tiiemfelvcs,  that  flie  loved  him 
better  than  any  perfon  whatever  ;  W'hich  was  to  the 
jlanderof  the  i.-Hie  that  was  begotten  between  the  king 
and  her.  And  tiiis  was  treafon  according  to  the  flatute 
made  in  the  26;h  year  of  this  reign  ;  fo  that  the  law 
is  faid  by  Boidduc,  and  the  two  latter  by  Neumann,  to  which  was  made  tor  her  and  the  ilTue  of  her  marriage, 
prove  an  effedual  and  fafe  purgative.  Neverihclcfs,  is  now  made  ufe  of  10  deftroy  her."  She  was  con- 
this  is  at  belt  a  precarious  medicine,  of  which  we  Itand  deraned  to  be  either  burnt  or  beheaded  ;  and  flie  un- 
VI  no  manner  of  need.  derwent  the  latter  on  the  19th  of  May  1536.     The 

BOLEXM  (Anne),  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng-     right  reverend  authgrof  the  Hljlory  of  the  Refonaatiov, 

relates 
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kroiie. 


relates  fomc  very  remarkable  thmgs  of  her  behaviour 
during  the  time  of  her  imprifonment,  and  a  little  before 
her  execution.  When  (he  was  iaiprifoned,  fhc  is  faid 
to  have  afted  very  different  parts  ;  fonictimes  fceming 
devout  and  fliedding  abtindance  of  tears,  tiien  all  of 
^  fudden  breaking  out  into  a  loud  laughter.  A  few 
hours  before  her  death,  Ihe  faid,  that  the  execiuioner 
was  very  handy  :  and  befides,  that  Ihe  had  a  very  fraall 
neck ;  at  the  fame  time  feeling  it  with  her  hands,  and 
laughing  heartily.  However,  it  is  agreed  that  flic  died 
with  great  refolution  ;  taking  care  to  fpread  her  gown 
about  her  feet,  that  (lie  might  fall  with  decency  ;  as 
the  poets  have  related  of  Polyxena,  and  the  hiftorians 
of  Julius  Cxfar.  Roman-catholic  v/riters  have  taken 
all  occafions  to  rail  at  this  unhappy  woman,  as  well 
through  vexation  at  the  fchifm  which  flic  occafioned, 
as  for  the  fake  of  defaming  and  diflionouring  queen 
Elizabeth  by  this  means  ;  and  they  have  triumphed  ve- 
hemently, that  in  the  long  reign  of  that  queen,  no  en- 
deavours were  nfed  to  jullify  her  mother.  But  either 
queen  Elizabeth  or  her  miniflers  arc  greatly  lo  be  ad- 
mired for  prudence  in  this  refpeft  ;  fiuce  it  is  certain, 
that  Anne  Bolcyn's  juftification  could  never  have  been 
carried  on  without  difcovcringmany  things  which  muft 
have  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  queen,  and  have 
weakened  her  right  inllead  of  eflablilliing  it.  For 
though  the  reprefentation  of  the  papifts  are  in  no  wife 
tobe  regarded,  yet  many  things  might  have  been  faiJ 
to  the difad vantage  of  her  mother,  withoutxranfgrefllng 
the  laws  of  true  hiflory ;  as  that  flic  was  a  woman  gay 
even  to  immodefly,  indifcreet  in  the  liberties  (he  took, 
and  ot  an  irregular  and  licentious  behaviour. 

BOLINGBROKE,  or  Bullingbroke,  a  town  of 
Lincolnfliire  in  England,  and  of  great  antiquity,  but 
now  in  a  mean  condition.  It  gives  title  of  Vifcount 
to  the  St  Johns  of  Battcrfea.     E.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat. 

BoLiNGBROKE   (Henry  St  John),  lord  vifcount,  a 
great  (latefman  and   philofophcr,    defcended  from    an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  was  born  about  the  year  1672. 
He  had  a  regular  and   liberal   education  ;  and  by  the 
time  he  left  the  univerfity,  was  confidcrcd  as  a  perfon 
of  uncommon  quali(ications  :  but  with  great  parts,  he 
had,  as  it  ufually  happens,  great  paflions,  and  thcfe 
hurried  him  into  many  indifcretions  and  follies.     Con- 
trary  to  the  inclinations  of  his  family,  he  cultivated 
Tory  connexions  ;  and  gained  fuch  an  influence  in 
ihe  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  in  1704  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  of  war  and  of  the  marines.     He  was  clofely 
nnited  in  all  political  raeafures  with  MrHarley  :  when, 
therefore,  that  gentleman  was  removed  from  the  feals 
in  1707,  Mr  St  John  refigned  his  employment  ;   and 
in  1710,  when  Mr  Harley  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  port   of  fecretary  of  flate  was  given  to 
Mr  St  John.     In  1712  he  was  created   BaronStJohn 
of  Lediard-Tregozc  in  Wiltfliire,  and    Vifcount   Bo- 
lingbroke.     Bat  being  overlooked  in   the  beftowal  of 
vacant  ribbons  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  he  refented 
the  affront,  renounced   the  friendlhip  of  Harley  then 
carl  of  Oxford,  and  made  his  court  to  the  Whigs.  Ne- 
vertlielefs,  on  the  acctlTion  of  George  I.  the  feals  were 
taken  from  him  ;   and  being  informed  that  a  refolution 
was  taken  to  purfue   him   to  the   fcaffold,  for  his  con- 
duit regarding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  wiiiidrcw  to 
France.     Here  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  enter  into 


the  Pretender's  fervice,  and  accepted  the  feals  as  his 
fecretary  :  but  he  was  as  unfortunate  in  his  new  con- 
ueiSions  as  in  thofc  he  had  renounced  ;  for  the  year 
1 715  was  fcarcely  expired,  when  at  the  fame  time  tliat 
he  was  attainted  of  high  irealbn  at  home,  the  feals  and 
papers  of  his  foreign  fccrctary's  office  were  taken  from 
him  ;  followed  by  an  accufation  from  the  Pretender 
and  his  party,  of  neglect,  incapacity,  and  treachery. 
Such  a  complication  of  diftrefsful  events  threw  him 
into  a  ftate  of  refle(5lion,  that  produced  by  way  of  re- 
lief a  coiifdlatlo  fh'tlofcfhka,  which  he  wrote  the  fame 
year  under  the  title  of  Reflexions  upon  exile  ;  and  the 
following  year  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  conduft 
with  refped  to  the  Tories,  in  the  form  of  j^ Letter  to 
Sir  IVilliam  Wyndka;n.  His  firft  lady  being  dead,  he 
about  this  time  efpoufed  a  niece  of  the  famous  Madam 
Maintenon,  and  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Villette,  with 
whom  he  had  a  very  large  fortune.  In  1723  the  king 
was  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon,  and  he 
returned  in  confequence  to  England  ;  but  was  by  no 
means  fatisfied  within,  while  he  wr.s  yet  no  more  than 
a  mere  titular  lord,  and  remained  excluded  from  the 
houfe  of  peers.  This  fligma  operated  to  fix  him  in 
enmity  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity 
he  attributed  his  not  receiving  the  full  extent  of  the 
king's  clemency  :  hence  he  diflinguiftied  liimfelf  by  a 
multitude  of  political  writings,  till  the  year  i  735  ;  when 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  door  was  finally 
fhut  againfl  him,  he  returned  once  more  to  France.  In 
this  foreign  retreat  he  began  his  courfe  of  Letters  on 
the  ftudy  and  ufc  of  Hiflory,  for  the  ufe  of  Lord  Com- 
bury,  to  whom  they  are  addrelTed.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  extremely  old,  he  fettled 
at  Battcrfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  his  family,  where  he 
paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philofophical  digni- 
ty. Pope  and  Swift,  one  the  greaied  poet,  the  other 
the  greateft  wit,  of  the  time,  perfectly  adored  him  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  former  received  from  him  the 
materials  for  his  incomparable  poem  the  "  Efl'ay  on 
Man." — He  died  in  I7ji,  and  left  the  care  and  bene- 
fit of  his  MSS.  to  Mr  Mallet,  who  publiflied  them  to- 
gether with  his  former  printed  works,  in  5  vols  410  : 
they  are  alfo  printed  in  8  vo. 

BOLISAW,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  in 
Germany,  lltuated  in  E.  Long.  14.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  2 J. 

BOLKOWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Glogaw.     E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  27. 

BOLLARDS,  large  ports  fet  into  the  ground  on  each 
fide  of  a  dock.  On  docking  or  undocking  fliips,  large 
blocks  are  laflied  to  them  ;  and  through  thcfc  blocks  are 
reeved  the  iranfporting  hawfers  to  be  brought  to  the 
capftons. 

BOLLITO,  a  name  by  which  the  Italians  call  a 
fea green  colour  in  artificial  cryflal.  To  prepare  this 
colour,  you  mufl  have  in  the  furnace  a  pot  filled  with 
40  lb.  of  good  cryflal,  firft  carefully  fkimmed,  boiled, 
and  purified,  without  any  maiiganefe  :  then  you  mufl 
have  twelve  ounces  of  the  powder  of  fmall  leaves  of 
copper  thrice  calcined,  and  half  an  ounce  of  zafTrc  in 
powder:  mix  them  together;  and  put  them  at  four  times 
into  the  pot,  that  i  hey  may  the  better  mix  with  theglafs; 
ftirriug  them  well  each  time  of  putting  in  the  powder, 
kit  the  mixture  fliould  fwell  and  run  over, 

BOLOGNA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  very  handfome 

town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  ca- 
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iiologne  pital  of  the  Bologuefe  ;  an  archbilhop's  fee,  and  an 
H  univeriity.  The  pcblic  buildings  are  magnificent,  as 
Eolfane.  ^^g^j  ^^,jj.jj  rsgard  to  the  arciiiteftiirc  as  the  ornaments, 
cfpecially  the  paintings,  which  are  done  by  the  greateft 
mafters.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of  palaces,  in  one 
of  which  the  pope's  nuncio  relides  ;  the  private  houfcs 
are  alfj  well  buik.  Here  arc  169  churches,  and  the 
town  is  faid  to  contain  about  80,000  inhabitants.  All 
the  gates  and  windows  arc  open  daring  the  iummcr  ; 
infomuch  that  one  may  fee  into  their  apartments  and 
gardens,  where  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  orange-trees 
that  perfume  the  air.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
wJiich  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  a  canal  that  runs 
from  this  city  to  the  river  Po.  The  Reno,  which  runs 
near  Bologna,  turns  400  mills  that  are  employed  in  the 
filk-works  ;  befidcs,  they  deal  in  wax,  foap,  hams,  fau- 
fages,  and  even  lap-dogs,  which  are  greatly  cfteemed. 
It  is  fcated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appei-.nine  mountains,  in 
E.  Long.  II.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  27. 

BOLOGNE,  by  the  Englifh  commonly  called  Bul- 
len,  a  city  of  Picardy  in  France,  and  capital  of  the  Bo- 
lonnois,  featcd  near  the  fea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns,  the  Upper  and  Lower  ;  the  fir  If  is  llrongly 
fortified,  the  other  is  inclofed  by  walls  only.  The 
port  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liane,  but  the  water 
is  fo  (liallow  that  no  Ihips  of  burden  can  enter  it.  It 
is  defended  on  the  fide  of  the  river  by  a  mole,  which 
Ihelters  it  from  the  winds,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
vents the  river  from  filling  it  with  filth.  E.  Long.  9. 
17.  N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

BOLOGNESE,  a  fmall  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
P'crrarefe,  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Modcna,  on  the 
fouth  by  Tufcany,  and  on  the  call  by  Romania.  It  is 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  rivers,  which  ren- 
der its  foil  the  moft  fertile  of  any  in  Italy.  Bologna  is 
the  capital,  and  from  tlie  great  produce  of  the  land  a- 
bout  it  is  called  Bclogue  the  fat.  It  produces  abundance 
of  all  forts  of  grain  and  fruits  ;  particularly  mufcadine 
<rrapes,  which  are  in  high  efteem.  Here  are  mines  of 
alum  and  iron  :  and  the  inhabitants  fabricate  large 
quantities  of  linen,  filk  ftockings,  and  cloth. 

BoLOGNESE.     Sec  Gkimaldi. 

BOLOGNIAN  orBoNoftiAN  stone,  a  phofphoric 
fub.^ance  firft  difcovered  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  whence 
it  received  its  name.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  contain 
fo-.ne  metallic  matter,  on  account  of  its  great  fpecific 
gravity  ;  but  it  is  now  found  to  be  only  a  compound 
of  ponderous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid.  It  diflfers,  how- 
ever, from  the  artificial  barofclenite  in  the  proportion 
of  its  ingredients,  the  latter  containing  33  parts  of  vi- 
triolic acid  and  67  of  earth  ;  the  former  84  of  earth, 
13  of  the  moft  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  three  of 
water.  Mr  SchcfFer,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
at  Stockholm,  for  the  year  1753,  ^^^  communicated 
fome  experiments  on  a  llone  of  this  kind  from  China, 
which  prove,  that  it  perfeftly  agrees  with  the  dcfcrip- 
tions  given  in  feveral  books  of  a  ftone  called  petuntfe 
by  the  Chinefe,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  ufcd  in  their 
porcelain  manufa^ures. 

BOLSANE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of 
Tyrol,  and  circle  of  Auftria.  It  is  very  agreeably 
fituaied  in  the  midft  of  a  fine  large  valley,  full  of  villa- 
ges, and  abounding  in  vineyards.  The  wines  in  this 
vailey  are  the  bcftin  all  Tryol ;  but  they  muft  be  drank 


the  year  after  that  of  their  growth,  otherwife  they  be-    Kolfenna 
come  unfit  for  ufe.     E.  Long.  11.  11.  N.  Lat.  46.  42,  It 

BOLSENNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of  Bolfwert. 
the  pope,  feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.    E.  Long. 
II.  3.  N.  Lat.  42.  37. 

BOLSTER,  among  furgeons,  a  foft  yielding  fob- 
ftance,  either  laid  under  the  head  or  a  broken  limb. 
In  this  fenfe,  bolfters  are  contrived  for  crooked,  bun- 
ched, and  otherwife  dillorted  backs,   flioulders,  &c. 

By  a  conftitution  made  under  archbilhop  Burchier, 
the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  wear  bolfters  about  their 
flioulders,  in  their  gowns,  coats,  or  doublets.  The 
occafion  of  the  prohibition  is  varioufly  conftrued.  Some 
fay  that  bolfters  came  in  fafluon  in  the  reign  of  King 
Richard  III.  who  being  neccfiitated,  by  his  natural 
deformity,  to  pad,  the  courtiers,  and  even  the  clergy, 
did  the  fame,  out  of  complaifance  to  their  prince,  fo 
that  every  body  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
ftraight,  was  obliged  to  wear  a  bolfter  on  his  Ihouldcrs 
tobeinihefaftiion.  Others,  however,  controvert  this; 
alleging  that  the  conftitution  above  mentioned  was 
made  20  years  before  the  ufurpation  of  Richard. 

Bolster  of  a  Saddls,  thofe  parts  of  a  great  faddle 
which  are  raifed  upon  the  bows,  both  before  and  be- 
hind, to  hold  the  rider's  thigh,  and  keep  him  in  a 
right  pofture. 

BOLSWAERT,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Weft  Frielland,  and  in  the  county  of  Weftergoe.  E 
Long.  5.  35.  N.  Lat.  53.6. 

BOLSWERT,  or  Bolsuerd,  (Boetius  Adam  a), 
an  engraver  and  printfeller  eftabliflied  at  Antwerp,  was 
the  defcendant  of  a  family  who  refidcd  at  the  city  of 
Bolfwert  in  Friefeland,  from  whence  he  derived  his 
name.  He  flouriihed  about  1620  ;  but  by  what  maf- 
ter  he  was  inftruAed  in  the  art  of  engraving,  does  not 
appear.  He  worked  vvith  the  graver  only :  the  free 
open  ftyle  of  the  Blocmarts  he  imitated  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  perhaps  perfccfted  himfelf  in  their  fchool. 
When  he  worked  from  Rubens,  he  altered  that  ftyle  ; 
his  plates  are  neater,  fuller  of  colour,  and  more 
highly  finifhcd.  The  two  following  from  this  mafter 
may  be  here  mentioned,  i.  The  RefurrciSion  of  La- 
zarus, a  large  upright  plate.  2.  The  Laft  Supper,  its 
companion.  Bafan,  fpeaking  of  this  print,  lays,  that 
it  proves  by  its  beauty,  and  the  knowledge  with  which 
it  is  engraved,  that  Boetius  could  fometimes  equal  his 
brother  Scheltius. 

BoLSWERT  or  Bolfuerd,  (Scheltius  a),  an  admi- 
rable engraver,  was  the  brother  of  Boetius  Adam  a 
Bolfwert,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  We 
have  no  oiher  account  of  his  family  than  what  is  there 
given  ;  nor  unfortunately  any  of  himfelf  of  the  leaft 
confequence.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  of  bis  death, 
and  the  name  of  the  mafter  he  ftudied  under,  are 
equally  unknown.  Bolfwert  worked  entirely  with  the 
graver,  and  never  called  in  the  adiftance  of  the  point. 
His  general  charafter  as  an  artift  is  well  drawn  by  Ba- 
fan, in  the  followingwords  :  "  We  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  prints,  which  are  held  in  great  efteem,  by  this 
artift,  from  various  maftcrs  ;  but  efpecially  from  Ru- 
bens, whofepidtures  he  has  copied  with  all  poffible  know- 
ledge, tafte,  and  great  cfFeft .  The  freedom  with  which 
this  excellent  artift  handled  the  graver,  thepifturefque 
rougiinefs  of  etching,  which  he  could  imitate  without 
any  other  affiftine  inftrument,  and  the  ability  he  pof- 
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Bolfwert.  fertcd  of  diftingui(hing  the  different  niaffcs  of  colours, 
'  X  liavc  always  been  admired  by  the  connoiflcurs,  and  give 
him  a  place  in  the  number  of  thofe  celebrated  engra- 
vers, whofe  prints  ought  to  be  confidtred  as  models  by 
all  hillorical  engravers,  who  are  dcliroiis  of  rendering 
their  works  as  ufcful  as  they  arc  agreeable,  and  of  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  as  lafliiig  as  it  is  juflly  merited." 
He  drew  excellently,  and  without  any  manner  of  his 
own  ;  for  his  prints  are  the  exati  tranfcripts  of  the  pic- 
tures he  engraved  from.  His  beft  works,  though  not  al- 
ways equally  neat  or  finiflied,  are  always  beautiful,  and 
manifeft  the  hand  of  the  mailer.  Sometimes  we  Hnd 
liis  engravings  arc  in  a  bold,  free,  open  flyle :  as  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  the  Marriage  of  the  \'irgin,  &c.  from 
Rubens.  At  oiher  times  they  are  very  neat,  and 
fwectly  finiflied  :  as  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  and 
the  Crucifixion,  &c.  from  Vandyck.  Mr  Strutt  ob- 
ferves,  that  his  boldcft  engravings  are  from  Rubens, 
and  his  neiteft  from  Vandyck  and  Jordans. — How 
greatly  Bolfwert  varied  his  manner  of  engraving,  ap- 
pears from  fonie  prints,  which,  like  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  of  his  brother  Boetius,  bear  great  refcmblancc  to 
the  free  engravings  of  the  Bloemarts,  and  to  thofe  of 
Frederic  Bloemart  cfpecially  ;  and  form  a  part  of  the 
plates  for  a  large  folio  volume,  entitled,  AcadcviU  di 
L'cfpee,  by  Girard  Thibault  of  Antwerp,  where  it  was 
publiflied,  A.  D.  162S  ;  and  to  thefehe  figns  his  name, 
"  Scheltius,"  and  fomctimes  "  Schcldtric  Bolfwert," 
adding  the  word  Bnixtlle.  His  name  is  ufL:ally  affix- 
ed to  his  plates  in  this  manner,  "  S.  A  Bolfwert." 
It  is  very  necelFary  to  caution  the  collcflors  of  thismaf- 
rer's  works  (thofe  efpecially  who  are  not  very  conver- 
fant  with  them)  that  many  of  them  have  been  copied 
in  a  very  careful  manner,  fo  as  eafily  to  deceive  the  un- 
ikilful.  Some  of  thefe  copies,  as  the  Marriage  of  ihe 
Virgin  from  Rubens,  &c.  are  by  Law«rs.  But 
thofe  which  are  moft  likely  to  miflead,  are  by  Ragot, 
a  French  engraver,  employed  by  Marietie  the  priiu- 
fellcr,  who  frequently  meeting  v.ith  the  reverfcs  or 
coantcrproofs  from  the  prints  of  Bolfwert,  gave  them 
to  the  engraver;  and  he  imitated  them  with  the  ut- 
mofl  precifion.  By  this  means  the  imprellions  from  the 
plate  copied  come  upon  the  paper  the  fame  way  with 
the  original.  It  is  true,  his  name  is  ufually  affixed 
at  the  bottom;  but  is  often  cut  off,  and  tiien  the 
copy  is  not  cafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  original. 
Amnng  other  prints  thus  imitated  by  Ragot  from 
Bolfwert,  is  Chrift  crucified  between  the  two  Thieves, 
where  the  foldicr  is  reprefented  piercing  his  fide,  from 
Rubens. 

Among  the  variety  of  eflimable  engravings  by  this 
great  anift,  the  few  tollowing  may  be  here  mentioned. 
I.  The  Brazen  Serpent,  a  large  plate,  lengihwife, 
from  Ribens.  Thofe  imprelTions  are  the  moft  efti- 
mable  which  have  only  the  word  Autuerpia  at  the 
rig'H-liand  corner,  without  the  name  of  Giles  Hendrix, 
which  was  afterwards  inferted  above  it,  and  part  of  the 
fmall  circle  over  the  arms  is  left  white.  2.  Abra- 
ham offerin;^  his  foil  Ifaac,  a  large  plate  nearly  fquare, 
from  Theodore  Rombout.  3.  The  eaucation  of  the 
Virgin  by  Saint  Anne,  a  middling  fizcd  upright  plate, 
from  Rubens.     Thofe  imprellions  without  the  name  of 


Hendrix  are  the  moft  cfteemed.  4.  The  marriage  of  L'olfwtrt, 
the  Virgin,  a  niiddling-fized  upright  plate,  from  the  -"It- 
fame  painter.  Thofe  impreffions  are  beftin  whicli  tiic  "■  ^'  ' 
word  Aittuerpix  is  not  added  to  the  name  of  Hendrix. 
5.  The  adoratioii  of  the  wife  men,  a  middling- lizcd  iip- 
right  plate  from  the  fame.  The  good  impieffions  of 
this  plate  have  the  name  of  Vanden  EnJtn.  6.  The 
feafl  of  Herod,  in  which  is  reprefented  the  daughter 
of  Herodiis,  prefenting  the  head  of  John  tlie  Bapiilt 
to  her  mother,  a  large  plate,  kngihwiie,  from  the 
fame.  7.  The  miraculous  draught  of  filhes  ;  a  large 
print,  lengthwife,  on  three  plates,  from  the  fame.  8. 
Chrift  crowned  with  thorns;  a  large  upright  plate  from 
\'andyck  :  an  admirable  print;  with  the  name  of  Van- 
den Enden.  9.  A  crucifixon,  where  a  figi're  appears 
prefenting  the  fponge  to  Clirill,  St  John  and  i!ie 
Virgin  are  Handing  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  Mary 
Magdalene  is  recliiiing  towards  it:  A  large  upright 
plate,  from  Vandyck.  Of  this  admirable  engraving 
there  appear  to  have  been  four  different  iirprtflions  ; 
though  Bafan  mentions  only  three,  and  fays  that  in 
the  firH  the  left  hand  of  Si  Jchn  is  hid.  The  chief 
marks  of  thofe  impreflions  arc:  In  the  ifl,  St  John's 
left  hand  appears  on  the  flioulder  of  il;e  Viigin  (a). 
In  the  2d  impreffion,  the  hand  is  crafed  :  This  Bafan 
calls  the  firft  iiriprtffion ;  and  it  fells  at  a  very  high 
price.  In  the  third  iniprcffion  the  hai:d  is  reftorcd:  In 
the  4th,  it  is  again  crafed  :  Ai;d  in  both,  the  Ihorr 
flrokts  upon  the  groui;d  near  the  great  toe  of  the  figure 
who  holds  the  (ponge  are  croflcd  with  fecond  ftrol.es  ; 
which  crofs-etchings  are  not  in  the  two  firft  impref- 
fions. There  are  feveral  other  crucifixions  by  the 
fame  mailer  after  different  defigns.  10.  The  god 
Pan  playing  upon  his  fiiite,  from  Jordaens.  11.  Mer- 
cury and  Argus,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife,  troin  tlir 
fame.  12.  A  drunken  Siltnus,  fuppcrttci  by  a  fatyr, 
and  another  figure;  a  iniddling-fized  upright  plate 
from  Rubens.  Of  tlicfc  three  lad,  the  iuipreL'ions 
without  the  addrefs  of  Bloteling  are  the  bcf:.  13.  A 
chafe  of  lions;  a  large  plate,  lengthwife,  from  the 
fame.     14.  A  variety  of  landfcapes. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  an  iron  faflening  fixed  to 
doors  and  windows.  They  are  generally  diftinguilhcd 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  plate,  round,  and  fpring  bolts. 

Bolts,  in  gunnery,  are  of  feveral  forts ;  as,  r.  Tran- 
fum- bolts,  that  go  between  the  cheeks  of  a  gun  car- 
riage, tollrengihen  the  tranfums.  2.  Prifc  bolts;  the 
large  knobs  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage,  which 
keep  the  hand-fpike  from  Aiding,  when  it  is  poizing  up 
the  breech  of  a  piece.  3.  Traverfe  bolts;  the  two 
fliort  bolts,  that,  being  put  one  in  each  end  of  a  mortar 
carriage,  ferve  to  traverfe  her.  4.  Bracket-bolts ;  the 
bolts  that  go  through  the  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  and  by 
the  help  of  quoins  keep  her  fixed  at  the  given  eleva- 
tion. And,  5.  Bed-bolts  ;  the  four  bolts  that  fallen 
the  brackets  of  a  mortar  to  the  bed. 

Bolts,  in  a  fliip,  are  iron  pins,  if  which  there  arc 
feveral  forts,  according  to  their  different  makes  and 
ufes.  Such  are  drive-bolts,  ufed  to  drive  out  others. 
Ray-bolts,  with  jags  or  barbs  on  each  fide,  to  keep 
them  from  flying  out  of  tluir  holes.  Clench-bolts, 
which  arc  clenched  with  rivctting  hammers.  Forelock- 
bolts, 


(a)  Priots  of  this  imprcffioa  arc  very  rare,  and  at  falcs  have  been  known  to  fetch  from  L.aj  to  L.30. 
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Bolt  boksj  which  have  at  the  end  a  forelock  of  iron  driven 
II  in  to  keep  them  from  Ilarting  back.  Set-bolts,  iifed 
Bolton.  £gj.  foi-cing  the  planks,  and  bringing  them  clofe  toge- 
ther. Fend  or  Fender  bolts,  made  with  Jong  and  thick 
heads,  and  ftriick  into  the  uttermoft  bends  of  the  fliip, 
to  fave  her  fides  from  bruifes.  And  ringbolts,  ufed  for 
bringing  to  of  the  planks,  and  thofe  parts  whereto  are 
faflened  the  breeches  and  tackle  of  the  guns. 

Bolt  of  Canvas^  in  commerce  the  quantity  of  28 
ells. 

BoLT-Rope,  in  naval  affairs,  a  rope  palling  round  the 

fail,  to  which  the  edges  of  it  are  fewed,  to  prevent  the 

fail  from  tearing  :   the  bottom  part  of  it  is  called   the 

Joot-rope  ;  the  fides,  leeches;   and  if  the  fail  be  oblong 

or  fquare,  the  upper  part  is  called  the  head-rope. 

BOLTED  FLOUR,  that  which  has  pafFed  through 
the  bolters.     See  the  following  article. 

BOLTER,  or  Boulter,  a  kind  of  fieves  for 
meal,  having  the  bottoms  made  of  woollen,  hair,  or 
€ven  wire.  The  bakers  ufe  bolters  which  are  worked 
by  the  hand ;  millers  have  a  larger  fort  wrought  by  the 
<he  motion  of  the  mill. 

BOLTING,  a  term  of  art  ufed  in  our  inns  of  court, 
whereby  is  intended  a  private  arguing  of  cafes.  The 
manner  of  it  at  Gray's  inn  is  thus:  an  ancient  and 
two  barrifters  fit  as  judges:  three  fiudents  bring  each 
a  cafe,  out  of  which  the  judges  choofe  one  to  be  argued  ; 
which  done,  the  ft:udents  firfi  argue  it,  and  after  them 
the  barrifters.  It  is  mfcnor  10  moot'mg ;  and  may  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  word  bolt,  "  a  houfe,"  becaufe 
done  privately  in  the  houfe  for  inflrudion.  In  Lin- 
coln's inn,  Mondays  and  Wednefdays  are  the  bolting 
days  in  vacation  time ;  and  Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays 
the  moot  days. 

Bolting,  or  Boult'utg,  the  aft  of  feparating  the 
flour  from  the  bran,  by  means  of  a  fieve  or  bolter. 
See  Bolter. 

BoLTisc-Cloth,  or  Bol/}er-cloih,fomeumes  alfo  call- 
ed i«///«_g--c/«/A,  denotes  a  linen  or  hair  cloth  for  fift- 
ing  meal  or  flour. 

BoLTJXC-Mill,  a  verfatile  engine  for  fifting  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition.  The  cloth  round  this  is 
-called  the  bolter. 

Bolting,  or  Boulting,  among  fportfmen,  fignifics 
roufing  or  diilodging  a  coney  from  its  reiting  place. 
They  fay,  to  bolt  a  coney,  Jlart  a  hare,  roiife  a 
buck,  &c. 

BOLTON  or  Boulton  (Edmund),  an  ingenious 
Englilh  antiquarian,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  His  moft  confiderable  work  is  that  in- 
titled  Nero  Cafar,  or  Monarchie  depraved,  dedicated 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord -admiral,  printed  at 
London  1624,  folio,  and  adorned  with  feveral  curious 
and  valuable  medals.  It  is  divided  into  55  chapters, 
in  fome  of  which  are  introduced  curious  remarks  and 
obfcrvations.  In  the  24th  and  2Sth  chapters  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  revolt  in  Britain,  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  condinfl  of  Boadicea,  which  he  intro- 
duces with  a  recapitulation  of  the  affairs  in  Britain  from 
tlie  firft  entrance  of  the  Romans  into  that  ifiand  under 
Julius  Csefar,  till  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  In 
chapter  36th  he  treats  of  the  Eafl;  India  trade  in  Nero's 
time,  which  was  then  carried  on  by  the  river  Nile, and 
from  thence  by  caravans  overland  to  the  R.ed-Sea,  and 
:hence  to  the  Indian  ocean;  the  ready  coin  carried 
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yearly  from  Rome  upon  this  account  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny's  computation,  to  above  L.  300,000 
Sterling  ;  and  the  ufual  returns  in  December  and  Ja- 
nuary yielding  in  clear  gain  an  hundred  for  one.  Be- 
fides  this  he  wrote,  i.  An  Englilh  tranflation  of  Lu- 
cius Florus's  Roman  Hiftory.  2.  Hypercritica,  or  a 
rule  of  judgment  for  reading  or  writing  our  hiftories. 
3.  The  elements  of  armories,  &c.  ;  and  fome  other 
works. 

Bolton,  a  town  of  Lancafliirc  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Croell,  and  pretty  well  built.  It  has  a 
manufafture  for  fullians,  and  the  market  is  confider- 
able for  cloth  and  provifions.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N. 
Lat.  53-  SJ. 

BOLUS,  in  pharmacy,  an  extemporaneous  form  of 
a  medicine,  foft,  coherent,  a  little  thicker  than  ho- 
ney, and  the  quantity  of  which 
mouthful ;  for  which  reafon  it 
cella. 

BOMAL,  a  town  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Aiiftrian  Ne- 
therlands, fitnated  on  the  river  Ourt,  in  E.  Long.  5. 
30.  N.  Lar.  50.  20. 

BOMB,  in  military  affairs,  a  large  (hell  of  caft  iron, 
having  a  great  ,Vent  to  receive  the  fufee,  which  is  made 
of  wood.  The  (liell  being  filled  with  gunpowder,  the 
fufee  is  driven  into  the  ventor  a-fferture,  within aninch 
of  the  head,  and  fafliened  with  a  cement  made  of  quick- 
lime, allies,  brick-dufi,  and  fteel-filings,  worked  toge- 
ther in  a  glutinous  water  ;  or  of  four  parts  of  pitch, 
two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of  wax. 
This  tube  is  filled  with  a  combullible  matter,  made  of 
two  ounces  of  nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gun- 
powder-duft,  well  rammed.  To  preferve  the  fufee, 
they  pitch  it  over,  but  uncafe  it  when  they  put  the 
bomb  into  the  mortar,  and  cover  it  with  gunpowder- 
duft  ;  which  having  taken  fire  by  the  flalh  of  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time  the 
bomb  is  in  the  air;  and  the  compofition  in  the  fufee 
being  fpent,  it  fires  the  powder  in  the  bomb,  which 
burlls  with  great  force,  blowing  up  whatever  is  about 
it.  The  great  height  a  bomb  goes  in  the  air,  and  the 
force  with  which  it  falls,  makes  it  go  deep  into  the 
earth. 

Bombs  may  be  ufed  without  mortar-pieces,  as  was 
done  by  the  Venetians  at  Candia,  when  the  Turks  had 
poffellcd  themfelves  of  the  ditch,  rolling  down  bombs 
upon  them  along  a  plank  fei  doping  towards  their  works, 
with  ledges  on  the  fides,  to  keep  the  bomb  right  for- 
ward. They  arc  fometimes  alfo  buried  under  ground 
to  blow  up.  See  Caisson. — Bombs  came  not  into 
common  ufe  l^efore  the  year  1634,  and  then  only  in 
the  Dutch  and  Spanifli  armies.  One  Malthusan  Eng- 
lilh engineer  is  faid  to  have  firft  carried  them  into 
France,  where  they  were  put  in  ufe  at  the  fiege  of 
CoUioufe.  The  French  have  lately  invented  a  new 
fort  of  bombs  ofvafl:  weight  called  fo?»w/^!^fj. — The 
art  of  throwing  bombs  makes  a  branch  of  gunnery, 
founded  on  the  theory  of  projeifliles,  and  the  laws  and 
qualities  of  gunpowder.  SeeGuNNERY,  Projectiles, 
Gunpowder,' &c. 

BoMB-Chejt,  is  a  kind  of  chefl  filled  ufuaUy  with 
bombs,  fometimes  only  with  gunpowder,  placed  under 
ground,  to  tear  and  blow  it  up  in  the  air  with  thofe 
who  Hand  on  if.  Bomb-chefts  were  formerly  much 
ufed  lo  drive  enemies  from  a  poll  they  had  fcized  or 
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were  about  to  take  poflcfllon  of:  they  were  (ct  on  iive 
by  means  of  a  faucifl'ee  fallciitd  at  one  cml,  but  they 
are  now  nuich  difufed. 

BuMR-Vtjffls,  which  arc  fmall  fliips  formed  for 
throwmg  boujbs  into  a  fonrefs,  arc  faid  to  be  the  in- 
vention of  M.  Reyneau,  and  to  )ia»c  been  firil  ufed  at 
the  Bombardment  of  Al);iers.  Till  then  it  had  been 
judged  impracticable  to  bombard  a  place  from  the  fca. 
bee  Ketch. 

BOMBARD,  a  piece  of  ordnance  anciently  in  ufe, 
exceedingly  (horc  and  thick,  and  with  a  very  larj^c 
nvjiith.  There  have  been  bombards  which  have  thrown 
a  ball  of  300  pound  weight.  They  made  ufe  of  cranes 
to  load  them.  The  bombard  is  by  foinc  called  baftlijk, 
and  by  the  Dutch  doiiderbafs. 

BOMBARDIER,  a  perfon  employed  about  a  mor- 
tar. His  bufmefs  to  drive  the  fufec,  fix  the  (hell,  and 
load  and  fire  the  mortar. 

Bombardier,  in  zoology.     SccCarabus. 

BOMBARDMENT,  the  havock  committed  in  throw- 
ing bombs  into  a  town  or  fortrefs. 

BOMBARDO,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  much  the  fame  as  the  baflbon,  and  ufed  as  a  bafs 
to  the  hautby. 

BOMBASINE,  a  name  given  to  twp  forts  of  ftufTs, 
the  one  of  filk,  and  the  other  croffed  of  cotton. 

BOMBAST,  in  cc«;ipohtion,  is  a  ferious  endeavour, 
by  flrained  defcription,  to  raifc  a  low  or  familiar  fub- 
jeft  beyond  its  rank  ;  which,  inftead  of  being  fublime, 
never  fails  to  be  ridiculous.  The  mind  in  fome  ani- 
mating paffion  is  indeed  apt  to  magnify  its  objects  be- 
yond natural  bounds  :  but  fuch  hyperbolical  defcrip- 
tion has  its  limits;  and,  when  carried  beyond  thefe,  it 
degenerates  into  burlefque,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

Sejanuj. ■ Great  and  high, 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  I. 

My  roof  receives  mc  not ;   'tis  air  I  tread. 

And  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advanc'd  head 

Knock  out  a  ftar  in  heaven. 

Sejan.  of  Ben.  Jo/t/i/hfi,  ad.  5. 
A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  genius  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  deviate  into  bombaft.  He  drains  a- 
bove  his  genius,  and  the  violent  effort  he  makes  car- 
ries him  generally  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety. 

BOMBAX,  or  silk-cotton  tree:  A  genus  of 
the  polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia 
clafsof  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  37th  order,  Co/ur/jnifene.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quefid  :  the  (lamina  arc  five  or  many  :  the  capfule  is 
ligneous,  quinquelocular,  and  quinquevalved  :  the  feeds 
arc  woolly,  and  the  receptacle  pentagonous. 

S/>ecifj.  I.  The  ceiba,  with  a  prickly  (lalk.  2.  The 
pentandrum,  with  a  fmall  ftalk.  3.  The  heptaphyl- 
lum,  with  leaves  cut  into  feven  parts.  The  firft  and  fe- 
cond  forts  grow  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  where 
they  arrive  at  a  great  magnitude,  being  fome  of  the 
larged  trees  in  thefe  parts  :  infomuch  tint  Bofman  fays 
he  has  feen  in  Guinea,  trees  of  this  kind  fo  widely  dif- 
fufed  that  20,000  armed  men  might  (land  under  the 
branches  of  one.  They  generally  grow  witli  very 
ftrait  ftems.  Thofe  of  the  firlt  fort  are  armed  with 
fiiort  (Irong  fpines  ;  but  the  fccond  hath  very  fmooih 
Hems,  which  in  the  young  plant  are  of  a  bright  green  ; 
but  after  a  few  years  ihcy  ;irc  covered  with  a  grey 
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or  afli-colourcd  bark,  which  turns  brown  as  ilicy  Tcrrhaj, 
grow  older.  The  branches  towards  the  top  are  gar-  Bombay, 
nillied  with  leaves  compottti  of  five,  fcvcn,  or  nine  ob-  ^~"^^^^ 
long  fmootl)  liiile  Icavts,  which  are  fpear-fliaped,  and 
join  to  one  common  centre  at  their  bale,  where  they 
aoherc  to  the.-  long  fottftaik.  The  flower  buds  ;ippcar 
at  the  end  of  the  branches;  and  foon  after  the  flowers 
txpand,  which  are  compofed  of  five  oblong  purple  pe- 
tals, with  a  great  number  of  flamina  in  the  centre: 
when  thefe  fall  off,  they  are  facceedcd  by  oval  fruit  as 
large  as  a  fwan's  egg,  having  a  thick  ligneous  cover, 
vvliich  when  ripe  opens  in  five  pans,  and  is  full  of  * 
dark  (hort  cotton,  inclofing  many  roundifh  feeds  as 
large  as  fmall  peas.  The  ccitun  of  the  third  fort  is  of 
a  fine  purple  colour,  but  the  fize  of  the  tree  is  not 
particularly  mentioned  by  botanical  writers.  Bcfides 
thefe  fpecies,  Mr  Miller  mentions  another  which  he 
faw  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  at 
Goodwood,  and  was  raifed  from  feeds  which  came 
from  the  Eaft-lndies.  The  (tern  was  very  ftraight  and 
fmooth,  the  leaves  were  produced  round  the  top  upon 
very  long  footftalks,  each  being  compofed  of  feven  or 
nine  narrow  filky  fmall  lobes,  joined  at  their  bafe  to  the 
footflalk  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firA  and  fecond ; 
but  they  were  much  longer  and  reflefted  backward,  fo 
that  at  firfl  fight  it  appeared  very  different  from  cither 
of  them. 

Cutturi:.  Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates, mud  always  be  kept  in  a  ftove.  They  arc  raifed 
from  feeds  procured  in  the  capfules  from  the  places 
where  they  grow  naturally.  Thefe  are  to  be  fown  in 
the  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunged  in  a  fub- 
(lantial  hot-bed  of  dung  or  tan,  where  the  plants  will 
appear  in  three  or  four  weeks.  They  mufl  then  be 
placed  feparately  in  fmall  pots,  plunging  them  in  the 
bark-bed,  giving  them  (hade  and  water,  and  fliifting 
them  occafionally  into  larger  pots  with  frefh  earth. 
They  mufl  be  watered  pleutifully  in  fiimmer,  but  mo- 
derately in  winter. 

Ufes.  The  dark  (hort  cotton  of  the  firfl  two  fpe- 
cies is  ufed  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  thole  places 
where  fuch  trees  grow  to  (luff  pillows  or  chairs,  but  is 
generally  deemed  unwholefome  to  lie  upon.  The  beau- 
ful  purple  down  of  the  third  is  fpun,  wrought  into 
clothes,  and  wore,  without  being  dyed  any  other  co- 
lour, by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  Wefl-Indies, 
where  the  tree  naturally  grows.  Large  pirogues,  or 
canoes  fit  to  carry  a  fail,  are  made  both  at  Senegal, 
and  in  America,  of  the  trunk  of  the  filk-cotton  tree, 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  light,  and  found  unfit  for 
any  other  purpofe.  In  Columbus's  firfl  voyage,  fayi 
Miller,  it  was  reported  that  a  canoe  was  fcen  at  Cuba 
made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  one  of  ihcfe  trees,  which 
was  95  palms  long,  of  a  proportional  width,  and  capable 
of  containing  150  men. 

BoMBAx,  in  zoology,  a  fynonimc  of  a  fpecies  of 
CoNUs. —  Bombax  is  alfo  uftd  fometimes  for  filk  or 
cotton;  but  the  true  botanic  name  of  cotton  is  Gos- 
SYPiUM.  •  It  is  likcwife  applied  by  Linnseus  to  fignify 
fuch  infcifls  as  have  incumbent  wings,  and  feelers  re- 
fcmbling  a  comb. 

BOMBAY,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft-Indics  near  the 
coafl  of  Decan,  fitiiated  in  N.  Lat.  19.  o.  and  E. 
Long.  75.  o.  It  has  its  prefent  name  from  the  Portu- 
gucfc    biioii-bahia,    on    account  of    the   excellent  bay 
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BomlDay.   formed  by   it  together    with   the  winding  of    other 

* -' '  iflands  adjacent.     The  harbour   is  fpacious  enough  to 

contain  any  number  of  ihifo,  and  has  likewife  excellent 
anchoring-  ground,  affording  alfo,  by  its  land-locked 
fituation,  a  flielter  from  any  winds  to  which  the  mouth 
J         may  be  expofed. 
This  ifland      This  idand  was  formerly  reckoned  exceedingly  un- 
morehcal-  healthy,  infomucli  that  it  had  the  name  of  the  bury- 
thynow      jng  ground  of  the  EngliGi,  though  it  is  now  fo  far  im- 
than  for-     proved  in    this  refpedt  as  to   be  no  worfe  than  any  o- 
merly,  and  ^.j^^^.  pj^^g  j^  (he  Eaft-Indies  under  the  fame  parallel  of 
^  ^'  latitude.     The  reafons   of  this   unhealihinefs  and  the 

fubfequent  improvements  are  enumerated  by  Mr  Grofe. 
I.  The  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  precautions  re- 
quired by  it,  being  lefs  underltood  than  they  are  at  pre- 
feat.  2.  Formerly  there  obtained  a  very  pernicious 
praflice  of  employing  a  fmall  fry  of  fifh  as  manure  for 
the  cocoa-trees  which  grow  in  plenty  on  the  ifland; 
though  this  has  been  denied  by  others,  and  perhaps 
withjuftice,  as  the  putrid  eftluviaof  animal  bodies  feems 
*  See  Agri-  to  be  very  effeJlually  abforbcd  by  the  earth*,  when  buri- 
ed in  it.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  habitations  in  the 
woods  or  cocoa-nut  groves  are  unwholefome  by  reafon 
of  the  moifture  and  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
3.  Another  caufe  has  been  ailigned  for  the  fuperior 
heaUhinefs  of  this  ifland,  viz.  the  lelTening  of  the  wa- 
ters by  the  banking  off  a  breach  of  the  fea,  though 
this  does  not  appear  fatisfadory  to  our  author.  There 
is  Hill,  fays  he,  a  great  body  of  fait  water  on  the  infide 
of  the  breach,  the  communication  of  which  with  the 
ocean  being  lefs  free  tlian  before  the  breach  was  built, 
mull  be  proportionably  more  apt  tollagnate,  and  to  pro- 
duce noxious  vapours. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  however,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  ifland  of  Bombay  no  longer  deferves  its  former 
character,  provided  a  due  degree  of  temperance  be  ob- 
ferved  ;  without  which  health  cannot  be  cxpefted  in  any 
warm  climate. 

The  climate  of  Bombay  feems  to  be  drier  than  ma- 
ny other  parts  under  the  fame  parallel.  The  rains  laft 
only  four  months  of  the  year,  but  with  fliort  intermif- 
fions.  Tlie  fettinginof  the  rains  is  commonly  uflier- 
ed  iu  by  a  violent  thunder  ilorm  called  there  the  Ele- 
fhauta  from  its  extraordinary  violence.  The  air,  how- 
ever, is  then  agreeably  cooled,  and  the  exceflive  hear, 
then  nearly  at  itsheight,  much  moderated.  The  rains 
begin  about  the  end  of  May,  and  go  ofi"  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September ;  after  which  there  never  falls  any 
except  a  (hort  tranfient  fhower,  and  that  but  very 
rarely. 

A  very  extraordinary  circumflance  is  related  by  Mr 
Ives  concerning  the  illand  of  Bombay  during  the  rainy 
nant  pools  feafon,  t/iz.  that,  ten  days  after  the  rains  fet  in,  every 
formed  by  pg^^  g^^  puddle  fwarms  with  a  fpccies  of  fi(h  about 
"'"'■  iix   inches   long,  and  fomewhat  rcfembling  a   mullet. 

Such  a  phenomenon  has  occafioncd  various  fpcculaiions. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  exhaling  power  of  the 
fun  is  fo  ftrong  in  the  dry  feafons  as  to  be  able  to  raife 
the  fpawn  of  thefe  fiflies  into  the  atmofphere,  and  there 
fiifpend  and  nourifh  it  till  the  rains  come  on,  when  it 
drops  down  again  in  the  ftate  of  living  and  perfe<5Hy 
formed  fifli.  A  lefs  extravagant  fuppofition  is,  that 
after  the  ponds  become  dry,  the  fpawn  ni.iy  poflibly 
fall  into  deep  fiffbres  below  the  apparent  bottom,  re- 
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maining  there  during  the  dry  feafon,  and  being  fup-  Bomt&y 
plied  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  moiflure  to  prevent  it  * — ^' — 
from  corruption.  ^ 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  Bombay  in  one 
feafon  has  been  accurately  meafured  by  Mr  Thomas, 
Mr  Ives's  predecelfor  as  hofpital  furgeon.  His  ap- 
paratus confifted  of  a  lead  cylinder  about  nine  inches 
diameter,  and  as  many  deep,  marked  on  the  infide 
with  inches  and  tenths.  To  prevent  the  water  from 
fplafliing  over,  he  cut  a  liole  two  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  placed  the  cylinder  in  a  glazed  earthen  veifel ; 
after  which  a  wax  cloth  was  fecurely  tied  round  it,  fo 
as  to  cover  the  veffel,  and  prevent  any  water  from 
getting  in,  excepting  what  paffed  through  the  cylin- 
der. When  more  than  two  inches  fell,  theholeinthe 
fide  was  rtopped  with  wax,  and  the  water  poured  from 
the  veffel  into  the  cylinder  to  afcertain  its  quantity. 
It  was  kept  in  an  open  place  free  from  houfes,  and 
meafured  at  fix  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  fix  iiv  the 
evening.  The  following  table  fhows  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  from  the  25th  of  May,  when  it  firll  be- 
gan, though  the  iky  looked  cloudy  over  land  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 
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rain  in 
In.  Tenths. 

°       4 

0  9                           f 

1  3 

3  7                         ^i 
0       7                         \ 

5      5                          ' 

4  9 

2  2 
0       I 

0  5 

1  I 

0       5 
0       7 
0       2 
0       2 
0       I 

0      3 

0      3 
0      8 

0      6 

ST. 

0  4 

1  4 
7       0 
0      8 

0  6 

1  3 
0      4 
0       I 

0  2 

1  I 
0      8 

0       3 
0      2 
0      2 
0       2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
II 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

3 

4 
I 

—  5 

—  0 

—  0 

0 



AuGU 

—  0 

—  0 

—  0 

—  5 

July. 

I 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 



—  0 

—  I 

0 

—  0 
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Bombay.  AuGUST. 

D/ijs  of        Quantity  of 
the  month. 


rain  in 
In.  Tenths. 


19 

20 

2t 

22 

=5 

26 

27 

28 
30 
31 

I 

8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


2 
2 

I 

4 
4 
7 

2 
I 

2 


September. 
2 

3 
I 

4 
5 

9 

2 

5 
4 
4 
5 
6 
2 
4 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

3 
o 


September. 
Days  of         Quantity  of 
the  month.  rain  in 

In.  Tenths. 
6 

3 
3 

2 


I 

o 


22.  The  air  fine  and 
clear,  without  a  cloud, 
the  land  andfca-brcczes 
regular. 

Whole  quantity  efrain  in 
in.  Tenths. 


May         — 

June     — 

J^'iy     - 

Auguft     — 
September 
October     - 


I 

44 
29 

19 
II 

4 


o 

7 

9 

o 

2 
5 


Total     no 


In  this  journal  our  author  makes  no  mention  of  the 
clephanta  abovementioncd  from  Mr  Grofe  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  rainy  feafon,  though  he  mentions  a  ftorm 
under  that  name  on  the  9:h  of  Oiftober.  It  was  an 
cxceflive  hard  gale,  with  violent  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain  ;  of  which  lafl  there  fell  two  inches  in  no 
more  than  four  hours.  Neither  is  the  quantity  of 
thunder  and  lightning  at  all  comparable  to  what  people 
unacquainted  with  hot  climates  might  be  apt  to  ex- 
pedl.  The  only  thunder-ftorms  mentioned  in  the 
journal  were  on  May  3i(t,  June  id,  5th,  12th,  14th  ; 
September  7th,  Odtober  9th,  an  clephanta;  and  fome 
thunder  on  the  15th  of  the  fame  month. 

The  vegetable  produdlions  of  Bombay  arc  very  iu- 
fignificant.  Mr  Ives  fays,  that  its  "  foil  is  fo  barren 
as  not  to  produce  anyone  thing  worth  mentioning;" 
but  afterwards  informs  us,  that  its  "  natural  produce 
is  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  from  which  they  extract  a  li- 
quor called  t'lddy.  This  is  foft  and  mild  when  drunk 
immediately:  but  if  it  ftandslong,  it  gathers  flrength, 
and  becomes  very  intoxicating;  whence  probably  arofe 
the  term  toddy-hiad:d.  For  each  tree  a  tax  of  20  s. 
a-year  is  paid  to  the  company,  which  is  appropriated  to- 
wards maintaining  the  garrifoa  and  fhips  of  war." 

Mr  Grofc  gives  an  account  fomcwiiat  difFennt 

"  The  oarts,  or  cocoa-nut  groves,  make  tlie  inoft  con- 
fiderablc  part  of  the  landed  property,  being  planted 
wherever  the  fituaiion  and  foil  is  favourable  to  them. 
When  a  number  of  thefe  groves  lie  contiguous  to  each 
other,  they  form  what  is  called  the  -woods;  through 
which  there  is  a  due  fpacelcft  forroaJs  and  path-ways, 
where  one  is  plcafantly  defended  from  the  fun  at  all 
hours  in  the  day.  They  are  alfo  thick  fct  with  houfes 
belonging  to  the  refpeftive  proprietors  as  well  as  with 
the  huts  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  ;  but  arc  very  un- 
wholcfomc  for  the  rcafons  already  given.  As  10  the 
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cocoa-nut  tree  itfclf,  not  all  the  minute  defcriptions  I 
have  met  with  in  many  authors  feem  to  me  to  come  up 
to  the  reality  of  its  wonderful  properties  and  ufe.  The 
cultivation  of  it  is  extremely  eafy,  by  nitans  of  chan- 
nels conveying  water  to  the  roots,  and  by  ihe  manure 
already  mentioned  laid  round  them.  An  ov, ner  of  200 
cocoa-nut  trees  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  competency  to  live 
on. 

"  As  to  the  rice  fields,  they  differ  in  value,  accor- 
ding to  the  finenefs  and  quantity  of  rice  they  produce. 
The  growth  of  this  grain  has  a  particularity  not  im- 
worthy  of  notice,  viz.  that  as  it  loves  a  watery  foil,  fo 
to  whatever  height  the  water  rifes,  wherever  it  is 
planted,  the  growih  of  the  rice  keeps  meafure  with  it, 
even  to  that  of  12  or  14  feet,  the  fummit  always  ap- 
pearing above  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  alfo  re- 
marked, that  the  eating  of  new  rice  affecls  the  eyes. 
The  fadt  is  certain,  though  the  phyfical  reafon  of  it  is 
unknown. 

"  Here  and  there  are  interfperfed  fome  few  Irab 
trees,  or  rather  wild  palm  trees  (the  word  brab  bting 
derived  from  brabo,  which  in  the  Ponugucfe  fignifits 
•wild.)  They  bear  an  infipid  kind  of  fruit,  about  the 
bigntfs  of  a  common  pear;  but  the  chief  profit  from 
them  is  the  toddy,  or  liquor  drawn  from  them  by  in- 
cilions  at  the  top,  of  which  the  arrack  is  reckoned  bet- 
ter than  that  produced  by  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  They 
are  generally  near  the  fca-fide,  as  tluy  deliglit  mofl  in 
a  findy  foil.  It  is  on  this  tree  that  the  toddy  birds,  fo 
called  from  their  attachment  to  it,  make  their  exqui- 
fitely  curious  nefls,  wrought  out  of  the  ihiiint/l  reeds 
and  filaments  of  branches,  with  an  inimitable  mecha- 
nifm.  The  birds  themfcives  are  about  theiizcofa 
partridge,  but  are  of  no  value  either  for  plumage,  fong, 
or  the  table. 

"  This  idand  is  a  ftrong  inQance  of  the  benefits  of 
a  good  government,  and  a  numerous  popiilation,  by 
not  a  fpot  of  it  remaining  uncultivated :  fo  that  thongji 
it  is  far  from  producing  fufficient  for  the  confumption 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  notwithllanding  its  many  difad- 
vantages  of  fituation  and  foil,  it  yields  incomparably 
more  than  the  adjacent  illand  of  Salfcttc." 

Among  the  curiolitics  of  Bombay  Mr  Ives  mentions 
a  large  /fra/i/«  or  land  tonoife  kept  at  the  goven^or's 
houfe,  the  age  of  which  is  upwards  of  2co  years. 
Frogs,  which  abound  eveiy  where  through  the  £all- 
Indies,  are  very  large  at  Bombay.  Our  author  faw 
one  that  meafured  22  inches  from  the  extremities  of 
the  fore  and  hind  feet  when  extended  ;  and  he  fujipofcs 
that  its  weight  would  not  have  been  jcfs  than  four 
or  five  pounds.  On  the  fea-lhore  round  the  illond  arc 
a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fliclls,  particularly  the  furt 
called  'jentle-traps  ot -wendle-traps,  held  in  great  eflcem 
among  the  ladies  fome  time  ago.  Several  pounds 
flerlingare  faid  to  have  been  given  by  a  virtuofo  (or 
one  of  thefe  Ihells  when  the  comirodore  Lcdie's  col- 
ledion  of  fliells  was  fold  by  auftion. 

Mr  Ives  'enumerates  the  following  kinds  of  fnakcs 
found  on  this  ifland  and  oilier  parts  of  the  Brilifh  em- 
pire in  the  Eaft-Indics.  i.  The  cobra  dc  capella,  grow- 
ing from  four  to  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  They  kill 
by  their  bite  in  i  J  minntts.  2.  The  cobra  riatiila  is  a 
fmall  bluilh  fnake,  of  the  fize  of  a  man's  little  finger, 
and  about  a  foot  long,  frequently  fccii  about  old  walls. 
A  fpccics  of  ihefe  found  at  Bombay  kill  much  fooner 
Y  y  than 
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beautiful  fnake,  of  different  colours:  Its  head  is  like 
that  of  the  common  viper,  but  much  thicker  than  the 
body.  Our  author  faw  one  that  was  four  feet  long, 
and  the  body  not  much  thicker  than  a  fwan's  quill. 
4.  The  green  fnake  is  of  a  very  bright  green  colour, 
.  with  a  fliarp  head  :  towards  the  tail  it  is  fmaller  than 
in  the  middle.  The  largefl  part  is  no  bigger  than 
a  tobacco-pipe.  5.  The  fand  fnake  is  fmall  and  fhort, 
but  not  lets  deadly  than  the  others.  6.  The.  cobra  de 
aurelia  refembles  an  earth-worm,  is  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  is  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  crow  quill.  It  kills 
by  getting  into  the  ear,  caufing  madnefs,  &c.  7.  The 
7}ia7iila  bomba  is  a  very  beautiful  fnake,  of  almoft  the 
fame  fize  throughout  the  whole  length,  except  at  the 
two  ends,  where  it  comes  to  a  point.  It  is  white  on  the 
belly;  but  finely  variegated  on  the  back.  It  lives  in 
the  fand,  and  is  faid  to  fling  with  its  tail,  which 
occafions  contractions  in  the  joints. 

Bombay  is  the  mofl  confiderable  Britilh  fettlement 
on  the  Malabar  coafl: ;  and  by  reafon  of  its  fituation, 
may  be  ftyled  the  grand  florehoufe  of  all  the  Arabian 
and  Perfian  commerce.  It  is  alfo  the  mod  convenient 
place  in  all  the  Eafl-Indies  for  careening  or  heaving 
down  large  fliips;  and  for  fmall  ones  they  have  a  very 
good  dock.  They  have  alfo  a  very  good  rope-yard  ; 
and  indeed,  fays  Mr  Ives,  "  this  is  the  only  place,  in 
this  dillant  part  of  the  world,  for  fhattered  fliips  to  re- 
fit at,  having  always  a  good  quantity  of  naval  florcs, 
and  its  very  name  conveying  an  idea  of  a  fafe  retreat 
8         in  foul  weather." 

Different  On  this  iQand  arc  many  little  forts  and  batteries, 
forts,  &c.  which  carry  fome  gnns;  but  the  principal  fort,  which 
defends  the  place,  has  above  an  hundred.  Mr  Grofe 
finds  fault  with  the  fituation  of  this  laft  fort,  which  he 
fays,  not  only  does  not  command  the  harbour  fuffi- 
ciently,  but  is  itfelf  overlooked  by  an  eminence  called 
Dungharee  point.  The  callle  itfelf  is  a  regular  qua- 
drangle, well  built  of  flrong  hard  ftone.  In  one  of  the 
baftions  facing  Dungharee  point  is  a  large  tank  or  cif- 
tern  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  water  conltantly 
replenidied  with  the  flationary  rains.  There  is  alfo  a 
well  within  the  fort,  but  the  water  is  not  very  good, 
and  liable  to  be  dried  up  by  the  heats.  The  water  of 
Bombay  in  general  indeed  is  not  good,  which  has  been 
given  as  a  reafon  why  the  Gentoo  merchants  were  not 
fond  of  fettling  upon  it ;  for  as  they  drink  no  wine 
nor  fpirituous  liquors,  they  are  very  nice  judges  of  the 
tafte  and  qualities  of  waters. 

When  the  town  of  Bombay  began  to  increafe  con- 
fiderably,  it  was  judged  proper  to  add  the  fecurity  of 
a  wall  round  it  to  the  flrengtli  of  the  fort  it  had  be- 
fore. Even  then,  however,  it  was  neglefted  to  take 
in  the  dangerous  pod  of  Dungharee,  which  now  evi- 
dently commands  both  the  town  and  fort.  There  has 
fuice  that  time  been  added  at  a  great  expence,  a  ditch 
that  encompaffes  the  wall,  and  can  be  flooded  at  plea- 
fure,  by  letting  in  the  fea,  which  terminates  the  ditch 
on  two  fides,  fo  that  the  town  is  now  entirely  furround- 
ed  with  water,  and  is  one  of  the  flrongeft  places  in 
India. 

Next  to  Bombay,  the  mofl  confiderable  fort  on  the 
ifland  is  that  of  Mahh/i.  It  is  fituated  at  the  oppofite 
extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  commands  the  pafs  of 
Bandurah,  a  fort  dircdly  oppofite  to  it  on  the  coafl  of 


From  this  ifland  Bombay  is  feparated  by  an   Eomb»y. 

arm  of  the   fea,  capable  of  receiving  only  fmall  craft.  *~~^' 

The  other  forts  are  capable  of  making  but  a  flight  de- 
fence. 

About  two  miles  out  of  town,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  ifland,  the  fea  had  gained  fo  far  as  almofl  to  di- 
vide it  in  two,  and  rendered  the  roads  impalfable.  A 
great  quantity  of  this  water,  however,  was  drained  off 
at  a  very  confiderable  expence,  and  a  caufeway  raifed 
which  kept  it  from  overflowing  again.  This  caufeway 
is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  confidera- 
bly  broad  ;  "  but  (fays  Mr  Grofe,)  there  is  one  grofs 
fault  remarked  in  it  ;  that,  being  bending  near  the 
middle,  the  architeft  has  oppofed  to  the  fea  a  re-enter- 
ing angle  inflead  of  a  faliant  one."  Within  the  beach, 
however,  there  is  flill  a  confiderable  body  of  water, 
that  has  a  free  communication  with  the  fea,  as  appears 
by  its  ebbing  and  flowing;  fo  that  it  is  probable  the 
caufeway  itfelf,  ereiSled  at  the  expence  of  at  leafl 
L.  100,000,  may  in  no  long  time  be  totally  undermined 
and  thrown  down. 

When  the  ifland  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  Eng-  Dlvifion, 
lilh  by  the  Portuguefe,  it  was  divided,  and  flill  con-  &c. 
tinues  to  be  fo,  into  three  Roman  Catholic  pariflies, 
Bombay,  Mahim,  and  Salvacam.  The  churches  of 
thefe  are  governed  by  priefls  of  that  religion,  and  of 
any  nation  excepting  Portugal,  who  were  exprefsly 
objedled  to  at  the  time  of  ceflion.  The  bulk  of  the 
land  proprietors  at  that  time  were  Meflizos  and  Cana- 
rins.  The  former  are  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives 
and  Portuguefe  ;  the  latter  purely  aborigines  of  the 
country  converted  to  the  Popifli  Religion.  The  other 
land  owners  were  Moors,  Gentoos,  artd  Pcrfees  ;  but 
thefe  lafl  are  of  more  modern  date,  having  purchafed 
ellatcs  on  the  ifland.  The  company  has  alfo  a  very 
confiderable  landed  eflate  either  by  purchafes,  confif- 
cations  for  crimes,  or  feizures  for  debt.  The  land  is 
laid  out  in  cocoa-nut  groves,  rice-fields,  and  onion 
grounds,  which  lafl  are  reckoned  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. 

There  is  only  one  Englifli  church  at  Bombay,  a 
very  neat  commodious  building  feated  on  a  fpacious 
area  called  the  Green ;  which  continues  from  the 
church  to  the  fort,  and  is  pleafantly  laid  out  in  walks 
planted  with  trees,  round  which  the  houfes  of  the  Eng- 
li(h  inhabitants  are  mollly  fiiuated.  Thtfe  are  gene- 
rally only  ground-floored,  with  a  court-yard  before  and 
behind,  in  which  are  the  offices  and  out-houfes.  They 
are  fubflantially  built  of  ftone  and  lime,  and  fmooth 
plaflercd  on  the  outfide.  They  are  often  kept  white- 
walhed,  which,  however  neat,  is  in  fome  refpeds  very 
difagreeable,  by  reafon  of  the  exceffive  glare  it  occa- 
fions in  refledting  the  light  of  the  fun.  Few  of  them 
have  glafs  windows  to  any  apartment ;  the  faflies  be- 
ing generally  paned  with  a  kind  of  tranfparent  oyfter- 
fhells,  fquare  cut ;  which  have  the  fingular  property 
of  tranfmitting  fiifficieiit  light,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  exclude  the  violent  glare  of  the  fun,  and  have  be- 
fides  a  cool  look.  The  flooring  is  generally  compofed 
of  a  kind  ot  loam  or  flucco  called  chuiiam,  being  a  lime 
made  of  burnt  fliells,  which  if  well  tempered  in  a 
peculiar  manner  known  to  the  natives,  is  extremely 
hard  and  lalling,  and  take  fuch  a  fmooth  polidi,  that 
one  may  fee  his  own  face  in  it.  But  where  terraces 
are  made  of  this  fubflancc,  unlefs  it  be  duly  prepared, 
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Comkay.  and  which  is  very  expcnfive,  it  is  apt  to  crack  by  the 
fan's  heat.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  paint 
the  ftucco  walls  in  apartments  ;  but  thcfe  have  proved 
abortive  ihroagh  the  ignorance  of  the  anills,  who 
have  notchofen  colours  capable  of  refiflingthe  alkaline 
power  of  the  lime*.  Our  author  remarks,  that  in  the 
gardens  of  Sarat  he  faw  this  kind  of  ftucco  made  ufc 
of  inflead  of  gravel  for  the  walks.  They  were  a  little 
raifed  above  the  garden  beds,  fo  that  they  niufl  be  in- 
Aantly  dry  after  the  nioft  violent  rain  ;  though  their 
whitenefs  and  polifh  muft  not  only  produce  a  difagree- 
able  refletftion  in  funfliine,  but  be  extremely  (lippery 
to  walk  on.  The  hor.fes  of  the  black  merchants  are 
for  the  niofl  part  extremely  ill  built  and  inconvenient  ; 
the  window-lights  fmall,  and  the  apartments  ill  diftri- 
buted.  Some,  however,  make  a  better  appearance  if 
only  one  ftory  high  ;  but  even  the  bed  of  them  have 
a  certain  meannefs  in  the  manner,  and  cUimfmefs  in 
their  execution,  which  renders  ihe  archite(5ture  con- 
temptible in  comparifon  of  the  European.  There  is 
one  convenience,  however,  in  all  the  houfes  of  Bom- 
bay, viz.  fmall  ranges  of  pillars  that  fupport  a  pent- 
houfe  or  ilicd,  forming  what  are  called  in  the  Portu- 
guefc  language  verandas,  either  all  round  the  houfc,  or 
on  particular  fides  of  it,  which  afford  a  pleafing  (hel- 
ter  from  the  fun,  and  keep  the  inner  apartments  cool 
and  refrclhed  by  the  draught  of  air  under  them.  The 
pagodas,  or  temples  of  the  Gcntoos,  are  low  mean 
buildings,  having  ufually  no  light  but  what  is  admit- 
ted by  the  door  ;  facing  which  is  the  principal  idol. 
They  imagine  thai  a  dark  gloomy  place  infpires  a  kind 
of  religious  horror  and  reverence  ;  and  are  very  fond 
of  having  thefe  p3g««das  among  trees,  and  near  the  fide 
of  a  tank  or  ptjiid,  for  the  fake  of  their  frequent  ablu- 
tions. Thefe  tanks  are  often  very  expenfive  ;  being 
generally  fquare  and  furrounded  with  llone  lltps  that 
are  very  convenient  for  the  bathers. 

The  natives  of  Bombay,  though  compofcd  of  almoft 
every  Afiatic  nation,  are  (horter  of  ftature  and  (Irong- 
er  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coromandel  coaft. 
Here  a  palanquin  which  requires  fix  men  to  carry  it 
at  Madras,  or  Fort  St  David,  is  carried  by  four. 
Here  are  fotne  Perfecs,  who,  like  their  forefathers  the 
ancient  Perfians,  are  followers  of  Zoroaftcr,  who  is 
faid  to  have  reduced  into  order  the  religion  of  the  Per- 
fian  magi  ;  the  fundamental  maxim  of  which  was  the 
worfhipping  of  one  God  under  the  fymbol  of  light. 
They  adore  the  fun,  particularly  when  rifing,  with  the 
mofl  profound  reverence  and  veneration  ;  and  likcwifc 
pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to  common  fire.  Mr  Ives  had 
once  the  opportunity  of  obferving  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  this  devotion.  A  large  brafs  pan  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfc  with  fire  in  it  :  be- 
fore this  fire,  or  rather  on  each  fide  of  it,  two  men 
were  kneeling  at  their  devotions,  pronouncing  iheir 
prayers,  with  great  rapidity.  He  was  afterwards  in- 
formed, that  one  of  them  was  a  prieft,  at  that  time  on 
a  vifit  to  another  prieft  in  a  fit  of  ficknefs.  He  was 
likewifc  informed,  that  the  Perfecs  have  fuch  a  vene- 
ration for  the  fire,  that  they'  never  put  it  out,  or  even 
breathe  upon  it  ;  and  he  obfcrved,  that  while  the  two 
priefts  were  at  their  prayers  over  the  pan  of  coals,  they 
had  a  little  white  bib  over  their  mouths,  as  he  fuppo- 
fcd  to  prevent  their  breath  from  approaching  their  fa- 
vourite clement.  The  prayers,  however,  from  the  fimi- 
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larity  of  the  founds,  appeared  to  him  only  to  be  a  re-    Combajr. 

petition  of  the  fame  fct  of  words.     The  vifuing  pricfl  ' ~ ' 

ufed  many  geftures  with  his  hands  over  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  Ilroaked  down  the  face  of  the  fick  prieft, 
which  our  author  looked  upon  to  be  the  final  benedic- 
tion, as  the  ceremony  ended  immediately. 

As  the  Gentoos  burn  their  dead,  one  would  ima- 
gine that  the  Perfees,  who  have  fuch  a  veneration  for 
fire,  would  be  defirous  of  having  their  bodies  confumed 
by  that  element  ;  but  inftead  of  this,  they  expofc  their 
dead  bodies  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  ;  becaufe, 
fay  they,  a  living  man  is  compofed  of  all  the  elements  ; 
fo  that  it  is  but  realonable,  after  he  is  dead,  that  every 
particular  element  (liould  receive  its  own  again.  On 
the  top  of  Malabar  hill,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bombay,  there  are  two  round  buildings  for  re- 
ceiving the  dead  bodies  of  the  Perfees,  which  remain 
there  till  the  bones  are  clean  picked  by  the  birds.  This 
is  certainly  an  abominable  cuftom,  and  affords  very 
fiiocking  fpeflacles  ;  however,  a  guard  is  always  pla- 
ced at  a  little  diftance  to  prevent  people  from  prying 
too  narrowly  into  thefe  matters,  or,  as  Mr  Ives  lays, 
to  enfure  the  vultures  of  their  repaft  without  any  di- 
llurbance.  Mr  Grofe  tells  us,  that  on  his  going  to 
look  into  one  of  thefe  repofitories,  a  Perfee  advifed 
him  in  a  friendly  manner  to  let  it  alone,  as  no  perfon, 
who  was  not  a  party  concerned,  would  long  iiirvive 
fuch  curiofity.  He  tells  us  alio,  that  the  perfon  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  dead,  carefully  obferves  which 
eye  is  firft  picked  out  by  the  birds,  and  from  thence 
judge  of  the  fituation  of  the  foul  of  the  dcceafcd  ;  a 
ftate  of  happinefs  being  indicated  by  the  right  eye  be- 
ing firft  picked  out.  Mr  Ives  obferves,  that  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  miicli  Itfs  noxious  vapour 
is  emitted  by  thcfe  bodies  than  might  be  expe>fled  ; 
the  flelh  being  foon  fhrivelled  up,  and  the  bones  turn- 
ing quite  black. 

At  the  extreme  point  of  Malabar-hill  there  is  a 
rock,  on  the  defcent  to  the  fea,  flat  on  the  top,  in 
which  there  is  a  natural  crevice,  which  communicates 
wiih  a  hollow  terminating  at  an  exterior  opening  lo  the 
fea.  This  place  is  ufed  by  the  Gentoos  as  a  purifier 
from  their  fins.  This  purification  is  effefted  by  their 
going  in  at  the  opening,  and  coming  through  the  cre- 
vice, though  it  feems  too  fmall  for  people  of  any  cor- 
pulence to  pafs.  ir 

In  Bombay,  and  indeed  in  many  other  places  of  the  Oxen  ufed 
Eaft  Indies,  oxen  are  generally  ufed  inftead  of  horfcs,  hcrcniilead 
not  only  for  drawing  carriages  but  for  riding;  and,°  "' '*• 
however  ridiculous  fuch  a  praftice  may  fccm  to  us,  it 
appears  that  they  arc  not  in  this  refpct^  inferior  to 
ordinary  horfcs,  being  capable  of  going  at  the  rate  of 
feven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  They  are  commonly  of 
a  white  colour,  with  large  perpendicular  horns,  and 
black  nofcs.  The  only  inconvenience  that  attends 
them,  is,  that,  by  being  naturally  fubjcft  lo  a  lax  habit 
of  body,  they  fometimes  incommode  the  rider  with 
filth  thrown  upon  him  by  the  continual  motion  of  their 
tails.  In  other  refpedts  they  are  far  preferable  to  In- 
dian horfcs,  and  will  trot  and  gallop  as  naturally  as  the 
horfcs  of  this  country.  Admiral  Watfon,  while  at 
Bombay,  was  allowed  a  chaife  drawn  by  two  of  thcfe 
oxen  by  the  Eaft  India  Company.  At  the  end  of 
every  ftage  the  driver  always  put  the  near  bullock  in 
the  place  of  the  other  ;  he  then  put  his  hand  into  both 
Y  y  2  their 
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iheir  mouths,  to  take  out  the  froth  ;  without  which 
precaution  they  would  be  in  danger  of  fafFocation. 

For  the  Hillory,  Governmenr,  &c.  of  Bombay,  fee 
the  articles  Indostan,  and  Eajt  India  Compaxt. 

BOMB-KETCH,  a  fmall  vefTel  built  and  flrengthen- 
ed  witli  large  beams  for  the  ufe  of  mortars  at  fea. 

BOMBUS,  in  mufic,  an  artificial  motion  with  the 
hands,  imitating  in  cadence  and  harmony  the  buzzing 
of  bees.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  and  fignifies 
the  buz  or  noife  of  bees,  gnats,  and  the  like.  In  this 
fcnfe,  bombus  made  one  of  the  fpecies  of  applaufc  nfed 
by  the  ancient  auditories. 

Bombus,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  murmuring  noife, 
as  ofwind  breaking  out  of  a  narrow  into  a  large  cavi- 
ty, frequently  heard  in  the  thick  intcflines.  The  bom- 
bus heard  in  the  ears,  in  acute  difeafes,  is  laid  down  by 
Hippocrates  as  a  fign  of  death. 

BOMBYLIUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  diptera.  The  roftrum  is  long, 
briftly,  and  bivalved  5  the  bridles  being  fixed  between 
the  horizontal  valves.  There  are  five  fpecies,  viz.  i. 
The  major,  with  black  wings.  2.  The  medius,  with 
a  yellowifli  body,  white  behind,  and  .the  wings  fpotted 
with  yellow.     3.  The   minor,  with  unfpotted    wings. 

4.  The  arer,  has  red  wings,  but  a  little  blackidi  at  the 
bafe  ;  and  green  feet.  The  above  four  are  natives  of 
Europe.  5.  The  capenfis,  with  the  wings  fpotted 
with  black,  an  afli-colourcd  body,  and  white  behind. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BOMENE,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United  Provinces 
in  Zealand,  feated  on  the  northern  Ihore  of  the  ifland 
of  Schonen,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Goree,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.51.  50. 

BOMMEL,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  fituated 
on  the  northern  fliore  of  the  river  Waal,  in  E.  Long. 

5.  50.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BOMOMICI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  young  men  of 
Lacedjemon,  who  contended  at  the  facrifices  of  Diana 
which  of  them  was  able  to  endure  moll;  laflies  ;  being 
fcourged  before  the  altar  of  this  goddefs. 

BONA,  by  the  Moors  called  BaL'der/ia,  a  fea-port 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  Africa,  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  7.  SI-  N.  Lat.  36.  j.  It  was  formerly  rich, 
populous,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name 
under  the  kingdom  of  Conftantina,  and  is  fuppofed  by 
fonie  to  be  the  ancient  Hippo,  once  the  feat  of  the 
great  St  Auftin,  and  a  fea-port  built  by  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  deny  it  to  be  the  ancient 
Hippo,  which  had  been  fo  often  taken,  retaken,  and 
deltroyed  by  tlie  wars  ;  and  pretend  it  to  be  fince 
rebuilt  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
ancient  Hippo,  out  of  its  ruins,  and  c^WtA  Baleed-el- 
Ugiiid,  from  a  fort  of  trees  of  that  name  that  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  a  very  mean  place, 
poorly  built,  and  thinly  inhabited,  with  fcarce  any  traces 
of  its  former  grandeur,  except  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral, 
or  as  others  gucfs,  of  a  monaftery  built  by  St  Auflin 
about  three  miles  diftance  from  the  city.  Near  tliefe 
ruins  is  a  famed  fpring  called  by  his  name,  much  re- 
forted  to  by  the  French  and  Italian  failors,  who  come 
to  drink  of  its  waters,  and  pay  their  devotions  to  a 
maimed  ftatue  faid  alfo  to  belong  to  the  faint,  but  fo 
mutilated  that  no  traces  either  of  face  or  drcfs  are  re- 
maining ;  and  as  each  of  them  ftvives  to  break  ofFfome 
fplinter,  or  to  fcrape  off  fume  part  of  it  on  account  of 


its  fuppofed  fainflity,  it  will  probably  be  foon  reduced  to  Bona, 
a  flate  of  non-exillence.  Bona  was  taken  by  the  pirate  *  ^' 
Barbarofla,  and  joined  to  his  new  kingdom  of  Algiers  ; 
but  as  quickly  loft,  and  recovered  by  its  old  maflers  the 
Tunifcens,  who  foon  after  loit  it  again.  It  is  com- 
manded by  a  little  fort,  in  which  is  a  garrifon  of  about 
300  Turks,  under  the  command  of  an  aga,  who  is  alfo 
governor  of  the  town.  The  road  for  the  {hips  is  good 
for  nothing  before  the  town,  but  a  little  farther  welt  is 
very  deep  and  fafe.  Dr  Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  con- 
tinual difcharging  of  balaft  into  the  road,  and  the  ne- 
glefl:  of  cleanfing  the  port  which  came  to  the  very 
walls,  is  the  caufe  of  both  bjcoming  fo  unfafe  and  in- 
commodious ;  though  this  might  be  eafily  remedied  fo 
as  to  make  the  town  one  of  the  molt  flourifliing  in  all 
Barbary. 

BoKA  Deci,  the  good  god-defs,  in  Pagan  mythology, 
one  of  the  names  of  Cybele.  Others  fay,  flie  was  a 
Pvoman  lady,  the  wife  of  one  Faunus,  and  was  famous 
for  her  chaftity,  and  that  after  her  death  flie  was  dei- 
fied. Her  facrifices  were  performed  only  by  matrons  ; 
and  in  fo  fecret  a  manner,  that  it  was  no  Icfs  than 
death  for  any  man  to  be  prefent  at  the  affembly  (fee 
Cybele).  Cicero  reproaches  Clodius  with  having 
entered  into  this  temple  difguifed  as  a  finging  woman, 
and  having  by  his  prefence  polluted  the  myfteries  of 
the  good  goddefs.  What  kind  of  myflcries  thele  were, 
we  may  learn  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  VI.  313.  The  poet 
then  mentions  the  adventure  of  Clodius. 

j^tque  utinam  ritas  vetercs,  et  puhlica  faltem 
Hii  intaCla  ',iiaiis  agercntur  facra  :  fed  0t7tJ!Cs 
Noveruiit  Mauri,  atqiie  liidi,  qme  pfaltria  petiew 
Majorevi,  quant  jhit  duo   Cajaris  jijiticatouei, 
lUuc  tijliculi  fbi  con  fetus,  unde  fugit  mus. 
hit-ulerit. 

I  wifti  at  leaft  our  facred  rites  were  free 
From  thcfe  pollutions  of  obfccnity  : 
But  'tis  well  known  what  finger,  how  difguis'J, 
A  lewd  audacious  a(5tion  enterpriz'd  : 
Into  the  fane,  with  women  niix'd,  he  went, 
Arm'd  with  a  huge  tuo-handed  inftrument ; 
A  grateful  prefent  to  thefe  holy  choirs, 
Wliere  the  raoufe,  confcious  of  his  fex,Tetircs. 

Dryden 
Bo\A  Fides,  in  law.     When  a  perfon  performs  any 
aftion  which  he  believes  at  the  time  to  be  jiilt  and  law- 
ful, he  is  faid  to  have  adted  bona  fide. 

BoxA  Mobilia,  the  fame  with  moveable  effcds  or 
goods. 

BoXA  NotabiHa,  arc  fuch  goods  as  a  perfon  dying 
hasinanotiierdiocefe  than  that  wherein  he  dies,  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  5I.  at  leafl ;  in  which  cafe  the  will 
of  the  deccafiid  mult  be  proved,  or  adminiftraiion grant- 
ed in  the  cotn't  of  the  archbifliop  of  the  province,  un- 
lefs  by  compofition  or  cuftoin,  any  diocefcs  are  autho- 
rized to  do  it,  when  rated  at  a  greater  fum. 

BuXA    Patria,   an    aflize   of   countrymen   or  good    . 
neighbours,  where   12  or  more  are  chofen  out  of  the 
country    to   pafs  upon  an  aflize,  being  fworn  judicially 
in  the  prefence  of  the  party. 

BoxA  Peritura,  perifliable  goods.  By  flat.  i;.  Ed.  I. 
cap.  4.  the  cargo  of  a  fliip  that  has  been  call  away  fliall 
be  kept  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  rclloitd  to  the  right- 
ful ovi'ner  ;  but  if  the  goods  be  fuch  as  will  not  cniinre 
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Booaire   fo  long,  they  are  bona  perituro,  which  the  flierilFis 
11         allowed  to  fell,  and  to  accoant  in  money  for  the  value. 
P°"'^-  Bos  A  Vacantia,  goods ;  fuch  as  roy  al-rilh,  lliipwrecks, 

treafure-trove,  waifs,  and  eftrays,  in  which  no  one  can 
claim  a  property.  Tbefe  goods  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  by  the  imperial  law,  belonged  to  the  tirll  oc- 
cupant or  finder  ;  bat  in  the  modern  conflitutious  of 
European  governments,  they  are  annexed  to  the  fu- 
preiiie  power  by  the  pofitive  laws  o(  tiie  flite. 

BONAIRE,  an  illand  of  South  America,  near  the 
north  coaft  of  Terra  Firma.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  ; 
and  abounds  in  kabritocs  and  fait.  W.  Long.  66.  i8. 
N.  Lat.  20.  i6. 

BONAIS,  very  high  mountains  of  Italy  in  the 
duchy  of  Savoy,  not  far  from  LalTorebiirg  :  in  fome 
feafons  they  cinnot  be  afcended  without  great  dan- 
ger. 

BONARELLI  (Gai  Ubaldo),  an  Italian  count. 
He  was  intrufted  with  feveral  important  negociations, 
and  was  efteemed  an  able  politician  and  learned  philo- 
foplier.  He  was  the  author  of  a  tine  Italian  paftoral, 
intitled,  Filli  dl  Sciro.  He  died  at  t'ano,  in  i6oS, 
aged  4J. 

BONAVENTURA  (the  bay  of),  in  America,  on 
the  coaft  next  the  South  fca,  in  the  Popayan.  It  has 
a  port  and  harbour  for  Ihips  ;  but  the  air  is  very  un- 
wholefome.     \V.  Long.  yj.  i8.  N.  Lat.  3.  20. 

BONAVENTURE,  a  celebrated  cardinal,  called, 
from  his  works,  the  feraphic  doflor.  He  was  born  at 
Bagnarea,  a  fmall  town  of  Tufcany,  in  1221  ;  and  liis 
original  name  was  John  t'idauz.  He  took  tlie  habit  of 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Francis  in  1243,  became 
c!oi2or  of  Paris  in  1255,  and  the  next  year  general  of 
his  order.  After  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  the  car- 
dinals difagreeing  about  the  election  of  a  new  pope, 
engaged  themfclves  by  a  folemn  promife  to  elcifl  him 
who  ihould  be  named  by  Bunaventure,  even  though  it 
fliould  be  himfelf ;  but  he  chofe  Theobald  archdeacon 
of  Liege,  who  was  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  took 
the  name  of  Gregory  X.  This  pope,  in  return,  in  1272, 
made  him  cardinal  and  bifhop  of  Alba,  and  ordered 
him  to  afTul  at  the  fccond  general  council  of  Lyons, 
where  he  died  in  1274.  His  works  were  printed  at 
Rome  in  S  vols  folio. 

BONAVISTA,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
niofl  eafterly  and  firft  difcovercd  of  the  Cape  de  Vcrd 
illands.  It  is  20  miles  long,  and  1 3  broad  ;  has  plenty 
of  goats  and  cotton,  and  fome  indigo.  The  inhabitants 
are  remarkable  for  flothfulnefs  :  they  have  a  town  and 
two  roads  where  (liips  come  to  an  anchor.  W.  Long. 
23.  6.  N.  Lat.  16.  5. 

BOND  (John),  a  commentator  on  Horace  and 
Pcrfius,  was  born  in  Somerfctlhirc  in  the  year  i  J50, 
and  educated  at  VVinchefter  fchool.  In  1569  he  was 
entered  a  ftiideni  of  the  univerfiiy  of  Oxford,  probably 
in  the  New  college,  of  which  he  became  either  one  of 
the  clerks  or  one  of  the  chaplains.  He  took  his  ba- 
chelor of  arts  degree  in  1573,  and  that  of  martcr  in 
1579;  foon  after  which  he  was  appointed  by  his  col- 
lege, maftcr  of  the  free  fchool  in  Taunton  in  Sotner- 
feilhire.  In  this  employment  he  continued  itiany  years 
with  great  reputation:  but  being  at  length  weary  of 
his  laborious  employment,  he  commenced  phyfician, 
and  \vc  are  told  became  eminent  in  that  capacity.  He 
died  in  the  year  16 12,  poffelTcd  of  fcvcral  lands  and 


tenements  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  bnt  whether  acquired     EonJ, 
by  the«pra(ftice  of  phyfic,  does  not  appear.     He  wrote,  Konda^c* 
I.  Co7iimeutarii  in  poemata  Q_.  Hcratii,  8vo.      2.  Com-  *" 

fuentartiinfexfatyrasPerfii,   Lond.  1614.  8vo. 

Bond,  in  law,  is  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor  obliges 
himfelf,  his  heirs,  executors,  andadniiniflratofs,  to  pay 
a  certain  fum  of  money  to  anotiier  at  a  day  appointed. 
If  this  be  all,  the  bond  is  called  a  llmple  one,  [implex 
obiigatio.  But  tliere  is  generally  a  condition  added, 
that  if  the  obligor  does  fome  particular  aft,  the  obliga- 
tion Ihall  be  void,  or  clfe  fliall  remain  in  full  force  :  as 
payment  of  rent  ;  performance  of  covenants  in  a  deed  : 
or  repayment  of  a  principal  fum  of  money  borrowed  of 
the  obligee,  with  intertft;  which  principal  fum  istifually 
one  half  of  the  penal  fum  fpecified  in  the  bond.  In 
cafe  this  condition  is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes 
forfeited,  or  abfolute  at  law,  and  charges  the  oblii^or 
whileliving;  and  after hisdeath  theobligaiion  defcemls 
upon  his  heir,  who  (on  defeft  of  perfonal  afTets)  is 
bound  to  difcharge  it,  provided  he  has  real  ailcts  by  dc- 
fcent  as  a  rccompcnie. 

If  the  condition  of  abend  be  impoflible  at  the  lime 
of  making  it,  or  be  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  foine  rule 
of  law  that  is  merely  politive,  or  be  uncertain,  or  in- 
fenlible,  the  condition  alone  is  void,  and  the  bond  fliall 
fland  finglc  and  unconditional :  for  it  is  the  folly  ofthc 
obligor  to  enter  into  fuch  an  obligation  from  which  he 
can  never  be  releafcd.  If  it  be  to  do  a  tiling  that  is 
inalmn  in  Je,  the  obligation  itfelf  is  void  :  for  the  whole 
is  an  unlawful  contraiit,  and  the  obligee  fliall  take  no 
advantage  from  fuch  a  tranfaclion.  And  if  the  con- 
dition be  poflabic  at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  after- 
wards becomes  impoflible  by  the  act  of  Goil,  the  adof 
law,  or  the  aft  of  the  obligee  himfelf,  there  the  penahy 
of  the  obligation  is  faved  :  for  no  prudence  or  forelight 
of  the  obligor  could  guard  againft  fuch  a  contingency. 
On  the  forfeiture  of  a  bond,  or  its  becoming  (inaie, 
the  whole  penalty  was  recoverable  at  liw  :  but  here  the 
courts  of  equity  interpofed,  and  would  not  permit  a 
man  to  take  more  than  in  confcience  he  ought,  tiz.  his 
principal,  interefl,  and  expenecs,  in  cafe  the  forfeiture 
accrued  by  non-payment  of  money  borrowed  ;  the  da- 
mages fuftaincd  upon  non-pertormance  of  covenants  ; 
and  the  like.  And  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  16. 
hath  alio  enafted,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  eqinty,  tliat  in 
cafe  of  a  bond,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  money, 
the  payment  or  tender  of  the  principal  fum  due,  with 
intcrells  and  cofts,  even  though  the  bond  be  forfeited 
and  a  f.iit  commenced  thereon,  fliall  be  a  full  faiisfac- 
tion  and  difcharge. 

Bond,  in  mafonry  and  brick-laying,  is  when  bricks 
or  ftoiifs  arc  as  it  were  knit  andmterwoven  ;  and  when 
they  fay,  make  good  bond,  they  mean  that  tiie  joints 
are  not  made  over,  or  upon  other  joints  ;  but  reach  at 
leaft  fix  inches,  both  witliin  the  wall  and  on  the  fur- 
face,  as  the  art  of  building  requires. 

BONDAGE,  properly  fignifies  the  fame  with  Have-  . 
ry,  but  in  old  I  nv  books  is  u(ed  for  villenage  (fee  Vii.- 
i.ekage).  Tenants  in  bondage  paid  kcnots,  and  did 
fealty ;  tlicy  were  not  to  frll  trees  in  their  own  gar- 
den, without  licence  of  the  lord.  The  widow  of  a  ten- 
ant in  bondage  held  her  hufband's  cllatc  quam  diuvix- 
erit  fine  ?»arito,  "  as  long  as  flie  lived  fingle." 

BoxDACE  of  the  Forelock,  or  Dondaginri  per  anteri- 
ores  crines  capitis,  was  Vviicn  a  freeman  renounced  his 
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liberty,  and  became  flave  to  fome  great  man  ;  which 
was  done  by  the  ceremony  of  cutting  ofFa  lock  of  hair 
from  the  forehead,  and  delivering  it  to  his  lord  ;  de- 
noting that  he  was  to  be  maintained  by  him  for  the  fu- 
ture. Such  a  bondman,  if  he  reclaimed  his  liberty, 
or  were  fugitive  from  his  mafter,  might  be  drawn  again 
to  his  fervitude  by  the  nofe  ;  whence  the  origin  of  the 
popular  menace  to  pull  a  man  by  the  nofe. 

BONDMAN,  in  the  EngliQilaw,  is  ufed  for  a  vil- 
lain, or  tenant  in  vilenage*. — The  Romans  had  two 
kinds  of  bond-men  ;  one  caMeA/ervi,  who  were  thofe 
either  bought  for  money,  taken  in  war,  left  by  fuc- 
ceflion,  or  purchafed  by  fome  other  lawful  acquifition  ; 
or  elfe  born  of  their  hondiuovien,  and  called  ver?ia.  We 
may  add  a  third  kind  of  bondmen  mentioned  by  Jufti- 
nian,  called  «i^ri^//i^/f^^,  or  agricenfiti  ;  who  were 
not  bound  to  the  perfon,  but  to  the  ground  or  place, 
and  followed  by  him  who  had  the  land.  Thefe  in  our 
law  are  called  villains  rcgardants,  as  belonging  to  the 
manor  or  place. 

BONE-ACE,  a  game  at  cards  played  thus:  The 
dealer  deals  out  two  cards  to  the  firft  hand,  and  turns 
up  the  third,  and  fo  on  through  all  the  players,  who 
may  be  feven,  eight,  or  as  many  as  the  cards  will  per- 
mit: he  that  has  the  higbefl:  card  turned  up  to  him 
carries  the  bone;  tha:  is,  one  half  of  the  ftake  ;  the 
other  half  remaining  to  be  played  for.  Again,  if  there 
be  three  kings,  three  queens,  three  tens,  &c.  turned 
up,  the  eldelt  hand  wins  the  bone.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  ace  of  diamonds  is  bone-ace,  and  wins 
all  other  cards  whatever.  Thus  much  for  the  bone  : 
and  as  for  the  other  half  of  the  flake,  the  neareft  to  31 
wins  it  ;  and  he  that  turns  up  or  draws  31  wins  it  im- 
mediately. 

BONES,  their  origin,  formation,  compofition,  tex- 
ture, variety,  oiEces,  &c.     See  Anatomy,  Parti. 

From  a  difcovery  made  by  Mr  Scheele,  of  a  method 
of  producing  the  phofplioric  acid  in  large  quantity 
from  bones,  it  has  been  alTerted,  that  this  acid  is  na- 
turally contained  in  the  bones,  united  with  a  calca- 
reous earth.  From  many  experiments,  however,  it 
appears  that  no  acid  is  naturally  contained  in  calcined 
bones  ;  nor  can  the  acid  of  phofphorus  be  extrafted 
from  them  but  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid  :  whence 
it  ieems  probable,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  in  this  cafe 
is  produced   by   the   combination  of  a  certain  quantity 

of  earth   with  the  vitriolic  acid. With    regard  to 

the  earth  of  bones  itfclf,  it  appears  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  the  calcareous  kind:  it  is  much  more  fo- 
luble  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  may  be  precipitated 
from  that  or  any  other  by  means  of  the  cauflic  vo- 
latile alkali,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  calcareous 
earth. 

Bones  Whitened  for  Skeletons.  Two  proceffes  are 
defciibed  in  the  y4{la  Haffiiicnfia  for  whitening  bones. 
ProfelTor  Rau  had  a  method  of  giving  them  a  great  de- 
gree of  whitenefs.  By  bare  expofure  to  the  air,  fun, 
and  rain,  for  a  length  of  time,  they  become  notably 
white;  but  the  whitefl  bones,  kept  in  rooms  tainted 
with  fmoke  or  fuliginous  vapours,  grow  in  a  little  time 
yellowifli,  browniflt,  and  unfightly.  It  is  cuftomary 
for  the  purification  of  bones,  to  boil  them  in  alkaline 
liquors ;  which,  by  diflblving  and  extrading  the  fu- 
perfluous  far,  improve  their  whitenefs. 

Bo.\ES  Hardened  and  Softened.  Boerhaave  obferves, 


that  alkaline  falts  render  bones  harder  and  firmer,  and  Bona, 
that  acids  make  them  fofter  and  more  flexible.  Thefe  *— v— 
effefts  fucceed  in  certain  circumflances,  but  not  uni- 
verfally ;  for  bones  may  be  hardened  and  foftencd  both 
by  acids  and  by  alkalis,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
faline  matter  employed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied.  Newmann  made  bones  harder  and  more  com- 
padt  by  treating  them  with  theftrongeft  of  the  mineral 
acids;  though,  when  the  acid  is  in  fufEcient  proportion, 
it  deftroys  or  difTolves  them.  In  Papin's  digefter  (a 
flrong  clofe  veffel,  in  which  the  fleam  of  boiling  li- 
quors is  confined,  and  the  fluid  by  this  means  made  to 
undergo  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  it  could  other- 
wife  fuftain),  the  hardeft  bones  are  reduced  in  a  fhort 
time,  by  the  adion  of  fimple  water,  into  a  foft  pap 
or  jelly;  and  alkaline  liquors  produce  this  effcft  flill 
fooner. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  French  Academy  for  the  years 
1742  and  1743,  there  is  an  account  that  Mr  GeofFroy 
produced  before  the  academy  afmall  ivory  fpoon,  which, 
by  long  lying  in  muflard,  was  become  flexible  and 
tranfparent  like  horn;  that  Mr  Fouchy  faw  an  ivory 
fpoon,  which,  by  lying  for  a  confiderable  time  in  milk, 
was  become  fupple  like  leather;  and  that  Mr  Hunauld 
produced  bones,  which  had  been  foftened  by  fleeping 
in  vinegar,  afterwards  hardened  to  their  natural  flate 
by  fleeping  in  water,  and  foftened  a  fccond  time  by 
fleeping  in  vinegar.  Dr  Lewis  obferved  that  the  ni- 
trous and  marine  acids  diluted,  and  the  acetous  acid, 
make  bones  flexible  and  tough  like  leather  ;  but  that 
the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  though  it  renders  them  no- 
tably foft,  makes  them  at  the  fame  time  brittle.  It 
feems  as  if  a  great  part  of  the  earthy  matter,  which  is 
the  bafis  of  the  bone,  and  on  which  its  hardnefs  de- 
pends, was  diffolved  and  extrafted  by  the  three  firfl; 
wliilfl  the  latter,  incajable  of  difTolving  this  kind  of 
earth  into  a  liquid  form,  only  corrodes  it  into  a  kind 
of  felenitic  concrete,  which  remains  intermixed  in  mi- 
nute particles  ainong  the  gelatinous  matter.  Dr  Lewis 
did  not  find  that  the  foftenrd  bones,  whatever  acid  they 
were  foftened  by,  recovered  their  hardnefs  by  fleeping 
in  water.  Slips  of  foftened  ivory,  after  lying  above  a 
month  in  water,  continued  nearly  as  foft  as  when  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  acid  liquor. 

There  is  a  fingular  induration  of  bones  produced  by 
fire  ;  the  tfFci5ts  of  which  agent  are  here  remarkably 
different  according  to  its  degree  and  the  circumflances 
of  its  application.  Bones  cxpofed  to  a  moderate  fire, 
either  in  open  vefTels,  or  in  contaft  with  the  burning 
fuel,  become  opaque,  white,  and  friable  throughout ; 
and  an  increafe  of  fire,  after  they  have  once  fufFered  this 
change,  renders  them  only  more  and  more  friable. 
But  if  they  are  urged  at  firft  with  a  flrong  fire,  fuch 
as  that  in  which  copper  or  iron  melts,  they  become 
hard,  femiiranfparent,  and  fonorous,  like  the  hard  mi- 
neral flones.  This  curious  experiment  deferves  to  he 
further  profecuted. 

Colouring  of  BoNE^.  Bones  may  be  flained  of  a 
variety  of  colours  by  the  common  dyeing  infufions  and 
decodions  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubllances.  They 
are  ffained  alio,  without  heat,  by  metallic  fohitions ; 
and  by  means  of  thefe  may  be  fpotted  or  variegated  at 
pleafure.  Thus,  folution  of  filver  in  aquafortis  gives 
a  brown  or  black  according  to  its  quantity  ;  folution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  or  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a  fine  pur- 
ple 1 
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ISeoM'  pie;  folutfon  of  copper  ia  the  acetous  acid,  a  fine 
V  '  green ;  and  fokuions  of  the  fame  metaV  in  volatile  al- 
kalis, a  blue,  which  at  firft  is  deep  and  beautiful,  but 
changes,  upon  expofure  to  the  air,  into  a  green  or 
bluiOi-gveen.  If  the  bone  is  but  touched  with  the  two 
firft  folutions,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  fall  to 
acquire  the  colour  in  a  few  hours :  In  the  two  latter,  it 
requires  to  be  fteeped  for  a  day  or  longer  in  order  to 
its  imbibing  the  colour.  In  thefe  and  other  cafes  where 
immerfion  for  fome  time  is  uecclT-iry,  the  bone  may  be 
variegated,  by  covering  fuch  parts  as  are  to  remain 
white,  with  wax  or  any  other  matter  that  the  liquor 
will  nor  dilfolve  or  penetrate. 

Oiconomical  Uj'is  of  BoSES.  Bones  are  a  very  ufe- 
ful  article,  not  only  for  making  different  kinds  of  toys, 
bat  likewife  in  feveral  kinds  of  chemical  arts  ;  as.  For 
making  cart  iron  malleable,  for  abforbing  the  fulphur 
ef  folphureous  ores;  for  forming  tefts  and  cupels,  or 
velfels  for  refining  gold  and  filver  with  lead  (burnt 
bones  compofing  a  niafs  of  a  porous  texture,  which 
abforbs  the  vitrified  lead  and  other  matters,  while  the 
unvitrefcible  gold  and  filver  remain  entire  beliind)  ;  for 
the  preparation  of  milky  glafles  and  porcelains  ;  for 
the  rectification  of  volatile  fairs  and  cmpyrcumatic 
oils;  and  for  making  glue.  The  bones  of  different 
animals  are  not  equally  fit  for  thefe  ufcs  :  even  the 
glue,  or  gelatinous  part  of  the  bones  of  one  animal  is 
notably  different  both  in  quantity  and  cohefivencfs  from 
that  of  another. 

The  human  (kull-bone,  or  cranium,  tlie  natural  de- 
fence of  the  feat  of  fenfation  and  perception  in  the  no- 
61eft  animal,  has  been  recommended  medicinally  as  a 
cure  for  epilepfies,  deliria,  and  all  difordcrs  of  the 
fenfes,  from  the  fame  philofophy  which  afcribed  anti- 
afthmatic  virtues  to  the  lungs  of  the  long-winded  fox  ; 
and  expected,  becaufc  fowls  are  faid  to  digelf  even 
fmall  ftones,  that  the  Ikin  of  the  gizard,  dried  and 
powdered,  would  produce  a  fimilar  effect  in  the  human 
Homach.  To  fuch  lengths  of  extravagance  have  the 
fons  of  phyfic  been  carried  by  the  blind  ftiperftition  of 
former  ages ! 

Boxes  in  tht  Funeral SoUmn'tties  of  the  Ancients. — 
Divers  ufages  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  bones  of 
the  dead  have  obtained  in  different  ages;  as  gathering 
them  from  the  funeral  pile,  waflitng,  anointing,  and 
depofiting  them  in  urns,  and  thence  into  tombs  ;  tranf- 
lating  them,  which  was  not  to  be  done  without  the 
authority  of  the  pontiffs;  not  to  fay  worlhipping  of 
them,  ftill  prav'Vifed  to  the  bones  of  the  faints  in  the 
Romifh  church.  Among  the  ancients,  the  bones  of 
travellers  and  foidiers  dying  in  forcij^n  countries  were 
brought  home  to  be  buried  ;  till,  by  an  exprefs  S.  C. 
made  during  the  Irdlic  war,  it  was  forbid,  and  the  foi- 
diers bodies  ordered  to  be  buried  where  they  died. 

The  Romans  had  a  peculiar  deity  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Ojfilago,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  indura- 
tion and  knitting  of  the  human  bones  was  committed  ; 
and  who,  on  that  account,  was  the  objedt  of  the  ado- 
ration of  all  breeding  women. 

Fnffile  or  Petrifiid  Boxes,  are  thofe  found  in  the 
earth,  frcqurntly  at  great  depths,  in  all  the  ftrata, 
even  in  I'lc  bodies  of  ftonrs  and  rocks;  fome  of  them 
of  a  huge  fize,  ufually  fiippofed  to  be  the  bones  of 
giants,  but  more  truly  of  elephants  or  hippopotami. 
It  is  fuppofcd  they  were  repofitcd  in  thofc  ftrata  when 


all  things  were  in  a  ftate  of  foliition ;  and  that  they 
incorporated  and  petrified  with  the  bodies  where  they 
happened  to  be  lodged. 

In  the  mufeum  of  the  Ruffian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
there  is  a  vaft  colledion  of  foflil  bones,  teeth,  and 
horns,  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  buffalo, 
which  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  this  em- 
pire, but  more  particularly  in  the  fouthern  regions  of 
Siberia.  Naturalills  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for 
fo  great  a  variety  being  found  in  a  country  where  the 
animals  of  which  they  formerly  made  a  part  were  ne- 
ver known  to  exift.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Peter,  who, 
though  he  deferves  to  be  efteemed  a  great  monarch, 
was  certainly  no  great  naturaiift,  that  the  teeth  found 
near  Voronetz  were  the  remains  of  elephants  belong- 
ing to  the  army  of  Alexander  the  great,  who,  according 
to  fome  hiftorians,  crolfed  the  Don,  and  advanced  as  far 
asKoftinka.  The  celebrated  Bayer,  whofe  authority 
carries  greater  weight  in  the  literary  world,  conjec- 
tures that  the  bones  and  teeth  found  in  Siberia  be- 
longed to  elephants  common  in  that  country  during 
the  wars  which  the  Mogul  monarchs  carried  on  wirh 
the  Perlians  and  Indians  ;  and  this  plaufible  fuppofi- 
tion  ftems  in  fome  meafure  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
difcovery  of  the  entire  fkeleton  of  an  elephant  in  one 
of  the  Siberian  tonil)S.  But  this  opinion,  as  Mr  Pal- 
las f  very  juftly  obferves,  is  fulHcitnily  refuted  by  the 
confideration,  that  the  elephants  employed  in  the  ar- 
mies of  all  India  could  never  have  afforded  the  vaft 
quantities  of  teeth  which  have  been  dil'covered,  not 
to  mention  thofe  whicli  it  is  juftly  to  be  prefuined  may 
ftill  be  buried.  Tliey  have  been  already  dug  up  in  ficli 
plenty  as  to  make  a  conlldcrable  article  of  tride.  The 
fame  ingenious  naturaiift  has  given  an  ample  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  foflil  bones,  and  has  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  their  origin.  Upon  examining  thofe  in  the 
mufeum,  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  as  thtfe  bones 
are  equally  difperfcd  in  all  the  northern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, the  climate  probably  was  in  the  earlier  ages  Icfs 
fevere  than  at  prefent,  and  then  polhbly  fnfEcicnily 
warm  to  be  the  native  countries  of  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, and  other  quadrupeds,  now  found  only  in  the 
fouthern  climates.  But  when  he  vifitcd,  during  his 
travels,  the  fpots  where  the  foffil  bodies  were  dug  up, 
and  could  form  a  judgment  from  his  own  obftrvations, 
and  not  from  the  accotmts  of  others,  he  renounced  his 
former  hypothcfis ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  opi- 
nions of  many  modern  phiiofopliers,  aliened,  that  they 
mnft  have  been  brought  by  the  waters;  and  that  no- 
thing but  a  fiidden  and  general  inundation,  fuch  as  the 
deluge,  could  have  tranfported  them  from  their  native 
countries  in  the  fouth,  to  the  regions  of  the  north.  In 
proof  of  this  alTcrtion,  he  adds,  that  the  bones  arc  ge- 
nerally found  feparate,  as  if  they  had  been  fcatiered 
by  the  waves,  covered  with  a  ftratum  of  mud  evidently 
formed  by  the  waters,  and  commonly  intermixed  with 
the  remains  of  marine  plants,  and  fimilar  fubftances; 
inftances  of  which  he  himfelf  obferved  during  his  pro- 
grefs  through  Siberia,  and  which  fulhciently  prove 
that  thefe  regions  of  Afia  were  once  overwhelmed  by 
the  fea. 

We  often  find  in  theearth  petrified  bones,  the  greateft 
part  of  their  gelatinous  matter  being  extradlcd  by  the 
moifture,  and  a  ftony  one  introduced  in  its  room.  In 
fome   parts   of   France   petrified  bones  arc  met  with 
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Bones     which  have  an  impregnation  of  copper.     Hence,  on 
II         being  calcined  in  an  open  fire,  a  volatile  fait  is  produ- 
15onfadio.  cgd  from  the  remains  of  their  gelatinous  principle,  and 
'       "^       'the  bone  is  tinged  throughout  of  a  fine  greenifh-blue 
colour,    copper  always   Ilriking  a  blue  with  volatile  al- 
kalis.    The  French  turcoife  Rones  are  no  other  than 
thefe  bones  prepared  by  calcination  :  they  are  very  du- 
rable and  bear  to  be  worked  and  polillied  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  glafs  ;  without  the  imperfedion,  infe- 
parable,  from  glaffy  bodies,  of  being  brittle.     See  the 
article  Turcoise. 

There  have  been  lately  difcovered  feveral  enormous 
feeletons,  five  or  fix  feet  beneath   the   furface,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  far   from   the  river  Miami  in 
America,   700  miles  from  the  fea-coafl.     Some  of  the 
tulks  are  near  ftven  feet  long  ;  one  foot  nine  inches  at 
the  bafe,  and  one  foot  near   the  point  ;  the    cavity  at 
the  root  or  bafe,   19  inches  deep.     Befides  their  fize, 
their  are  feveral  other  differences  which  will  not  allow 
the    fnppofition  of  their  having  been  elephants:    the 
tuflcs  of  the  true  elephant  have  fome  times  a  very  flight 
lateral  bend  ;   thefe  have  a  larger  twift,  or  fpiral  curve 
tov.-ardsthe  fmaller  end  :  but  the  great  and  fpecificdif- 
ference  confifts   in   the   fliape  of  the  grinding  teeih  ; 
which  in    thefe  newly   found,  are   falhioned    like  the 
teeth  of  a    carnivorous  animal;   not  flat   and  ribbed 
tranfverfely  on  iheir  furface  like  thofe  of  the  modern 
elephant,  but  furniflied  with  a  double  row  of  high  and 
conic  proceflcs,  as   if  intended    to    mafticate,    not   to 
grind,  their  food.     A  third  difFtrence  is  in  the  thigh- 
bone, which  is  of  great  difproportionable  thicknefs  to 
that  of  the  elephant;  and  has  alfo  fome  other  anato- 
mical variations.     Thefe  foffile  bones  have  been  alfo 
found  in  Peru  and  the  Brazils;  and   when  cut  and  po- 
lillied by  the  workers  in  ivory,   appear  in  every  refped 
limilar.     It  is   the  opinion   of  Dr   Hunter,  that  they 
mufl;  have  belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than   the  ele- 
phant ;  and  differing  from   it,  in  being  carnivorous. 
Eut   as  yet  this  formidable  creature   has  evaded   our 
fearch  ;  and  if,   indeed,  fuch  an  animal   exilts,  it  is 
happy  for  man  that  it  keeps   at  a  diftance ;  fince  what 
ravage  might  not  be  exptfted  from  a  creature  endowed 
with  more  than  the  ftrengih  of  the  elephant,  and  all 
the  rapacity  of  the  tiger  ?  See  MaxM moth. 
BoKE-Spavi/t.     See  Farriery,  §  xxvi. 
BON-EbPERANCE,  the  fame  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     See  Good  Hope. 

BONET  (Theopliilus),  an  eminent  phyfician  born 
a]  Geneva,  March  15,  1620.  He  took  his  degree  in 
phyfic  in  1453,  after  he  h.ad  gone  through  mofl  of  the 
famous  univerfities,  and  was  for  fome  time  phyfician  to 
the  duke  of  Longueville.  Meanwhile  his  fkill  in  his 
profcfiion  got  him  conliderable  praffice  ;  but  being 
fcized  with  deafnefs,  it  ol-liged  him  to  retire  from  bufi- 
nefs,  which  gave  him  leiuire  to  colled  all  the  obferva- 
tions  he  had  made  during  a  pradicc  of  40  years.  He 
wrote,  I .  Potyalthss  fivs  ThcfaurHS  ISledico-praBico, 
3  vols,  folio.  2.  habyriiiihl  Medici  extricati.  3.  Me- 
dicini  Sepieiitrtonalis  Collatitia ;   and  other  works. 

BONFADIO  (James),  one  of  the  moft  polite  wri- 
ters of  the  16th  century,  was  born  in  Italy,  near  the 
lake  Garda.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  cardinal  de  Bari, 
and  after  his  death  to  the  cardinal  Ghinucci.  He  af- 
terwards read  public  lectures  on  Ariflotlc's  politics,  and 
on  rhetoric;  and  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  re- 


public of  Genoa.  He  applied  himfclf  to  compofc  the 
annals  of  that  flare,  in  which  he  wrote  too  faiirically 
on  fome  families.  Thiscreating  him  enemies  who  were 
refolved  to  ruin  him,  they  accnfed  him  of  the  unnatural 
fin;  and,  as  witneffes  were  found  to  convift  him  of 
it,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Some  fay  that  this 
fentence  was  executed  ;  and  others,  that  his  punifli- 
ment  was  changed,  and  that  he  was  beheaded.  This 
was  in  the  year  1560.  Upon  the  day  of  his  execution 
he  wrote  a  note  to  John  Baptift  Grimaldi,  to  teftify 
his  gratitude  to  ihofe  who  had  endeavoured  to  fcrve 
him  ;  and  promifed  to  inform  them  how  he  found  him- 
felf  in  the  other  world,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
frightning  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  per- 
formed his  promife,  any  more  than  the  many  who  had 
promifed  the  like  before  him. — His  hiftory  of  Genoa  is 
efteemed.  We  have  alfo  fome  letters,  fome  orations, 
and  Latin  and  Italian  poems  of  his,  which  were  print- 
ed at  Bologna  in  the  year  1744,  odavo. 

BONFINIUS  (Anthony),  flouriQied  in  the  15th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Afcoli  in  Italy,  and  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  belles  lettres.  Mat- 
thias Cowin  king  of  Hungary,  having  heard  of  his 
learning,  fent  for  him,  retained  him,  and  fettled  up- 
on him  a  penfion.  He  wrote  i.  A  hiflory  of  Afcoli ; 
2.  A  treatife  of  virginity  and  conjugal  chaltity  ;  3.  An 
hiflory  of  Hungary;  and  other  works. 

BONFERIUS  (James),  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at 
Dinant,  in  1573.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  learned  notes  on  the  Onamafticon 
of  the  places  and  towns  mentioned  in  the  Scripture. 
He  died  at  Tournay  in  1645,  aged  70. 

BONGARS  (James),  in  Latin  Bongarfas,  a  na- 
tive of  Orleans,  was  one  of  the  mofl  learned  men  of 
the  i6tli  century.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  fiudy  of 
critical  learning,  and  was  for  near  30  years  employed 
in  the  mofl  important  negociations  of  Henry  IV.  whofe 
refidf  nt  he  was  feveral  times  at  the  courts  of  the  princes 
of  Germany,  and  at  length  his  ambalfador.  He  was 
of  the  proteflant  religion;  and  when  very  young,  had 
the  courage  to  write  and  poll  up  in  Rome  a  very  fpirit- 
cd  anfwer  to  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixius  V.  The  public  is 
obliged  to  him  for  the  edition  of  feveral  authors  who 
have  written  the  Hillory  of  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land;  he  alfo  publifhed,  among  other  works,  an  edi- 
tion of  Juflin,  in  which  he  reltorcd  feveral  paffages 
that  had  been  corrupted,  by  confuliing  valuable  manu- 
fcriprs,  and  added  notes  which  txplaitied  many  diffi- 
culties.    He  died  in  1612,  aged  58. 

BONIFACE,  the  name  of  feveral  eminent  men, 
particularly  of  nine  popes.  To  the  firfl  of  thefe,  who 
was  chofen  pope  in  418,  St  Augufline  dedicated  his 
four  books  againfl  the  two  epiflles  of  the  Pelagians. 
The  third  of  that  name  prevailed  upon  the  emperor 
Phocas  to  confent  that  the  title  of  Viiivcrfal  Bijlnf 
fliould  be  conferred  on  no  other  than  the  bifliop  of 
Rome.  Boniface  IV.  obtained  from  the  fame  empe- 
ror, the  pantheon,  a  famous  heathen  temple  built  by 
Agrippa,  and  converted  it  into  a  church  which  is  now 
called  "  Our  Lady  della  Rotunda."  Several  works 
are  alfo  attributed  to  him,  but  they  appear  to  be  fpu- 
rions.  Boniface  VII.  hath  the  title  of  aiiiipope ;  be- 
caiife  in  974  he  caufed  Benedid  VI.  to  be  llrangled  in 
prifon,  and  after  the  eledion  of  Benedid  VJI.  remov- 
ed the  treafurcs  of  the  church  to  Conflantinople.     He, 
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Bonifate.  however,  at  length  returned  after  the  death  of  Bcnc- 

J         diet,  and   caiifed   his  fticcclibr  John  XIV.  to  be  nuir- 

^  iiotiDcr.    jercj  .  i,iit  Jicd  himiclf  fooii  al'ier,  and  was  dragged 

'      ^         naked  by   the  feet  about  the  ftreets.     Boniface  VIII. 

canonized  Sc  Lewis  in  1297,  and  in    1500  appointed 

the  jubilee  to  be  folemnizcd  every  100  years  after. 

HoMiFACE  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  faint,  who  before 
he  took  that  name  wis  calleil  Wtulficd,  and  was  born 
at  Kirion  in  Devonfliire.  He  chofe  to  go  and  preach 
the  gofptl  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and  though 
created  archbifliop  of  Mentz,  foon  after  refigned  his 
ofScc,  to  go  and  preach  in  Eaft  Frieiland,  where  he 
was  killed  by  the  Pagans  on  the  5th  of  June  754.  His 
letters  were  publilhed  by  Senarius. 

BONIFACIO,  a  town  in  the  ilhnd  of  Corfica,  be- 
yond the  mountains,  near  the  ftrait  called  Bccca  di 
Bonifacio.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  pretty  populous. 
E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.  25. 

BONIS  NOK  AMOVENDIS,  in  law,  is  a  writdireiSed 
to  the  flieriffs  of  London,  &c.  charging  them,  that  a 
pcrfon  againft  whom  judgment  is  obtained,  and  profe- 
cutin"-  a  writ  of  error,  be  not  fufrered  to  remove  his 
goods  until  the  error  is  determined. 

BONITO,  in  ornithology.     Sec  Scomber. 

BONN,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  city  of  Germany,  in 
the  eleftoratc  of  Cologn,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  cledlor.  It  is  of  great  confcquence  in  the  time  of 
war ;  bccaufe  it  is  lituated  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  place 
where  it  can  flop  every  thing  that  conies  down  that 
river.  It  is  %vell  fortified  by  the  eledor,  who  has  a 
fine  palace  and  beautiful  gardens  hi  the  city.  E.  Long. 
7.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

BONNA,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  jo  citadels  built 
by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine;  fuppofcd  by  fomc  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Ara  Vbionum;   now  Bonn. 

BONNEFONS  (John),  a  Latin  poet  born  at  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergnc,  and  lieutenant-general  of  Bar  fur 
Seine,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Paiuharis,  and 
other  poems.  He  died  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII, 
He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  John  Bonncfons 
liis  fon,  another  Latin  poet. 

BONNER  (Edmund),  bifliop  of  London,  of  infa- 
mous memory,  was  born  at  Hanley  in  Worcefterfliirc, 
and  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  natural  fon  of  one  Sa- 
vage a  prieft;  and  that  prieft  was  the  natural  fon  of 
Sir  John  Savage  of  Clifton  in  the  fame  county.  Strype, 
however,  fays,  he  was  pofitively  alTured  that  Bonner 
was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  poor  man,  who  lived 
in  a  cottage  known  to  this  day  by  the  mame  of  Bou- 
mr'splaci.  About  the  year  151 2,  he  entered  Undent 
of  Broadgatc  Hall  in  Oxford.  In  1J19,  he  was  ad- 
mitted bachelor  of  the  canon  and  civil  law.  About  the 
fame  time  he  took  orders,  and  obtained  fome  prefer- 
ment in  the  diocefe  of  Worcefter.  In  152 J,  he  was 
created  dodor  of  canon  law.  Having  now  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  (hresvd  politician  and  civilian,  he 
was  foon  diftingnilhed  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  made 
him  his  commilfiry  for  the  faculties,  and  heaped  upon 
him  a  variety  of  church-preferments.  He  polfefTcd  at 
the  fame  time  the  livings  of  Blaydon  and  Cherry-Bur- 
ton in  York-lhire,  Ripple  in  WorcefterlTiire,  eaft  Der- 
eham in  Norfolk,  prebend  of  St  Paul's,  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Leicefter.  Bonner  was  with  the  cardinal 
at  Caw-wood,  when  he  was  arrefted  for  high  treafon. 
After  the  death  of  that  minillcr,  he  foou  found  means 
Vol.  IIL 


to  infmiiate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII. 
who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  employed  him 
in  feveral  embaHIcs    abroad,  particularly   to  the   pope. 
In  1532,  lie  was  fent  to  Rome  witJi  Sir  Edward  Kanie, 
to  aiilwer  for  the  king,  whom  his  hoiincfs  had  cited  to 
appear  in  pcrfon  or  by  proxy.     In  1533,  he  was  again 
difpatchcd  to  pope  Clement  VII.  at  Marfeillcs,  up<>ii 
the  exconimanicstion  of  king  Henry  on  account  of  his 
divorce.     On  thisoccafion  he  threatened  the  pope  with 
fo  much  refoiution,   that  his  Holinefs  talked  of  burning 
him  alive,  or  throwing  him  into  a  caldron  of  melted 
lead  ;  upon  which  Bonaer  thought  fit  to  decamp.     His 
infallibility  did  not  forefec  that  the  man  whom  he  thui 
threatened  was  predeflined  to  burn  heretics  in  England. 
In  1538,   being  then  anibailador  at  the  court  of  France, 
he  was  nominated    bilhop  of  Hereford  ;    but,    before 
confccration,  was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and 
enthroned  in  April   1540 — Henry  VIII.  died  in   1547. 
at  which  time  Bonner  was  ambaludor  with  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.    During  this  reign  he  was  conftantly 
zealous  in  his  oppofition   to  the   pope  ;  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  king,  favoured  the  reformaiion.  Hen- 
ry VIII.  was  not  to   be   trifled   with  ;   but   on  the  ac- 
cellion  of  young  Edward,  Bonner  rcfufed  the  oath  of 
fuprcmacy,  and  was  committed  to  the  fleet;  however, 
he  foon  thought  fit  to  promife  obedience    to  the   laws, 
and  was  accordingly  releafed.     He  continued  to  com- 
ply with  reformation ;   but  with  fuch   manifcft  neglect 
and  rcluftance,  that  he  was  twice  reprimanded  by  the 
privy  council,  and  in  1549,  ^fter  along  trial,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Marflialfea,  and  deprived  of  his  bilhopric. 
The  fucceeding  reign  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of 
revenge.    Mary  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne  before 
Bonner  was  reftorcd  to  his  bifliopric;  and  foon  after 
appointed  vicegerent  and  prefident  of  the  convocation. 
From  this  time  he  became  the  chief  inArumcnt  of  papal 
cruelty  :  he  is  faid  to  have  condemned  no  Ids  than  200 
Protellants  to  the  flames  in  the   fpace  of  three  years. 
Nor  was  this  monfler  of  a  pried  more  remarkable  for 
his  cruelty  than  his  impudence.     When  Queen  Eliza- 
beth came  to  the  crown,  he  had  the  infolence  to  meet 
her,   with  the  reft;  of  the  bilhops,  at   Highgate.     In 
the  fccond  year  of  her  reign,  refufing  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and   fupremacy,  he  was  again  deprived, 
and   committed   to  the  Marlhalfea;   where  he  died  in 
1569,  after  ten  years  confinement.     There  cannot  be 
a  ftronger  inltance  of  the  comparative  lenity  of  the  Pro- 
teflant  church,  than  its  fuffcring  this  mifcreant  to  die  a 
natural  death.     Several  pieces  were  publiflicd  under  his 
name. 

BONNESTABLE,  a  town  of  Le  Maine  in  France, 
which  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  corn.  E.  Long.  o.  30. 
N.  Lat.  48.  II. 

BONNET,  in  a  general  fenfe  denotes  a  cover  for 
the  head,  in  common  ufe  before  the  introduftion  of 
hats.  Bonnets  are  full  iifcd  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

Bonnet,  in  fortification,  a  fmall  work  conlifting  of 
two  faces,  having  only  a  parapet  with  two  rows  of  pa- 
lifadoes,  of  about  10  or  12  feet  diftance;  it  is  gene- 
rally raifcd  before  the  faliant  angle  of  the  counterfcarp, 
and  has  a  communication  with  the  covered  way,  by  a 
trench  cut  through  the  glacis,  and  palifadocs  011  each 
fide. 

Bossrr   a    Fidrc,    Pricfi's  Bonnet,    in   fortifica- 
tion, is  an  out-work,  having  at  the  head  three  faliant 
Z  2  angles. 
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l-.oiinst    angles,  and  two  inwards.     It  differs  from  the  double 

y    _  _  tenaille  only  in  this,  that  its  fides,  inlkad  of  being  pa- 

JBononcini.  i-gJij ]^  jj-g  ijl^e  [he  querte  d'aronde,  or  fwallow's  tail,  that 

is,  narrowing,  or  drawing  clofe  at  the  gorge,  and  opeR- 

ing  at  the  head. 

Bonnet,  in  the  fea-langaage,  denotes  an  addition 
to  a  fail ;  thus  we  fay,  lace  on  the  bonnet,  or  fhake  off 
the  bonnet. 

BONNEVAL  (Claudius  Alexander  Count  de), 
known  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  the  name  of 
Ofrnan  Bajhaw,  defcended  from  a  family  related  to 
the  blood-royal  of  France,  entered  himfelf  at  the  age 
of  16  in  the  ftrvice  of  that  crown,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  marlhal  de  Biron.  He  made  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  in  1690 ;  but  foon  after  left  the  French 
army,  and  entered  into  the  imperial  fervice  under  prince 
Eugene,  who  honoured  him  witk  an  intimate  friend- 
fliip.  The  intrigues  of  the  Marquis  de  Prii,  his  inve- 
terate enemy,  ruined  his  credit,  hovrever,  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  caufed  him  to  be  banillaed  the  empire. 
He  then  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic  of  Venice 
andtoRuffia;  which  being  declined,  his  next  tender 
was  to  [he  Grand  Signior,  who  gladly  received  him: 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fliould  have  a  body  of  30,000 
men  at  his  difpofal ;  that  a  government  fliould  be  con- 
ferred on  him,  with  the  rank  of  Baihaw  of  three  tails, 
and  a  falary  of  ic,ooo  afpers  a-day  ;  and  that,  in  cafe 
of  a  war,  he  IhoulJ  be  commander  in  chief.  The  firft 
expedition  he  engaged  in  after  his  arrival  at  Conllanti- 
Hople,  was  to  quell  an  infurreiftion  in  Arabia  Petrasa, 
which  he  happily  effe^Jted  ;  and  at  his  return  had  large 
offers  made  him  by  Kouli  Khan,  but  he  did  not  choofe 
to  accept  them.  Some  time  after,  he  commanded  the 
Turkifli  army  againfl;  the  emperor,  over  whofe  forces  he 
gained  a  viftory  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  fuc- 
cefs  does  not  always  protect  a  perfon  againfl  difgrace; 
for  Bonncval,  notwithftanding  his  fervice,  was  firfl  ini- 
prifoned,  and  then  banifhcd  to  the  ifland  of  Chio.  The 
fultan,  however,  continued  his  frieud  ;  and  the  evening 
before  his  departure  made  him  Bafhaw-general  of  the 
Archipelago,  which,  with  his  former  appointment  of 
beglerberg  of  Arabia,  rendered  him  one  of  the  mofl 
powerful  perfons  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  this  ifland 
he  found  a  retirement  quite  agreeable  to  hisvvilhes; 
but  did  Hot  long  enjoy  it,  being  fent  for  back,  and 
made  toptgi  or  mailer  of  the  ordnance,  a  pofl  of  great 
honour  and  profit.  He  died  in  this  employment, 
aged  75,-in  1747;  and  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own 
life. 

BoNNEVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  Beauce,  with  a 
fine  Benedi(5tine  abbey.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Loire, 
in  E.  Long.  i.  30.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BONNEVILLE,  a  town  of  Savoy,  fitnated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  Arvc,  and  fubjedt  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia.     E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  18. 

BONNY,  among  miners,  a  bed  of  ore,  differing  only 
from  a  fquat  as  being  round,  whereas  the  fquat  is  flat. 
See  Sq_uat. 

Bonny,  a  town  of  France  in  the  Gatinois,  fcated 
at  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
Loire.     E.  Long.  2.  54.  N.  Lat.  47.  36. 
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occafion  for  the  following  epigram,  faid  to  have  been   Benonk 
written  by  Dr  Swift : 

Some  fay  that  Signior  Bononcini 
Compar'd  to  Handel's  a  mere  ninny; 
Others  aver,  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  fcarcely  fit  to  hold  the  candle. 
Strange  !  that  fuch  high  difputes  fliould  be 
'Twixt  Tweedle  Dujii  and  Tweedle  Dee. 

There  is  one  opera  (Italian)  publiflied  with  his  name 
prefixed  to  it,  intitlcd  Phamaces ;  but  whether  the 
words,  or  only  the  mufic,  arc  his  compofition,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  indeed,  in  the  general,  the  language  of  thofc 
pieces  written  merely  for  mufical  reprefentation,  is  fo 
extremely  paltry,  and  fo  oppofite  to  every  thing  that 
can  be  deemed  poetry,  that  the  greatefl  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  authors  of  them  is,  to  fuffer 
their  names  to  lie  buried  in  the  fliades  of  obfcurity. 

BONONIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgi- 
ca,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Portus  Icc'tus  of  Caefar,  and  the 
Ctfforiacitm  of  Mela,  and  to  have  had  three  different 
names,  (Cluverius).  Peutinger's  map  exprefsly  calls 
Geflbriacum  Bonon'ia.  Now  Boulogne.  E.  Long.  i. 
30.  Lat.  50.  40. 

BoNONiA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Gallia  Cifpadana; 
a  name  probably  given  by  the  Gauls,  there  being  a 
Bonouia  in  Gallia  Belgica.  Its  ancient  name  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tufcans,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Gauls,  was  Faljhia.  In  the  563d  year  of  the  city  the 
Romans  led  a  colony  thither  ;  which,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Aiftiac  war,  was  increafed  by  Augiidus, 
and  is  the  Colonia  Bononienfis  of  Tacitus.  Now  Bolog- 
na ;  which  fee. 

BoNONiA,  a  townof  Panonia Inferior,  between Mur- 
fa  to  the  north-wefl,  and  Taurinum  to  the  ealt.  Ano- 
ther Bononia,  a  town  of  Moelia  Superior,  on  the  Da- 
nube; now  5i5</o«  in  Bulgaria.     SeeBoDON. 

BONONIAN.     SeeBoLONiAN. 

BONOSCIANI,  or  Bonosiaci,  an  ancient  branch 
of  Adoptianl,  in  the  fourth  century,  denominated  from 
their  leader  Bonofus,  a  bilhop  of  Macedonia.  The  Bo- 
nofiani  were  prior  to  the  Feliciani,  and  even  to  Ncflo- 
rius  ;  whence  ibme  rather  confider  them  as  a  branch  of 
Arians.  They  allowed  Chrilt  to  be  no  otherwife  the 
Son  of  God  than  by  adoption. 

BONPOURNICKEL,  a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  iifed 
in  Weflphalia.     See  Breap. 

BONS-HOMMES,  or  B(jN-ho)iimes,  a  fort  of  hermits 
of  St  Auguflin,  founded  by  F.  de  Paula.  They  were 
brought  over  into  England  in  1283,  by  Edmund  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  fettled  at  Alhorug  in  Bucks,  befidcs 
which  they  had  only  one  houfe  more  in  Edingdon  in 
Wiltlhire.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St  Auflin,  and 
wore  a  blue  habit. — The  name  is  faid  to  have  arifen 
from  Lewis  XL  of  France,  who  ufcd  to  call  F.  de 
Paula,  prior  of  the  order,  Le  ban  komvis.  Till  then 
they  had  been  called  the  Minimi,  or  the  order  of 
Grararaont.     See  Albigenses. 

BONTIA,  WILD  OLIVE  of  Barbadoes:  A  genus 
of  the  angiofperrnia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
naniia  clals  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 


BONONCINI  (Giovanni),  an  eminent  compofer  of  ing  under  the  40th  order,  Perfonato'.  The  calyx 
mufic,  for  feme  time  divided  the  opinions  of  the  co«o-  is  quinquepanite ;  the  corolla  is  bilabiated,  .the  in- 
fcenti  of  Britain  with  refpeft  to  the  comparative  ferior  lip  tripartite  and  revolute;  the  plum  is  ovate 
merits  of  himfelf  and  the   great  Handel,  which  gave     and  monofperraous,  with  the  apex  turced  to  one  fide. 

Of 
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Bonvincino  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies,  the  daphnoides 
U  and  the  germinans.  The  firft  hath  a  woody  Hem 
Uonzes.  ajjj  branches  ;  rifing  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  with 
'  **  '  narrow,  fniooth,  thickifli  leaves,  crenated  at  the  ed- 
ges ;  and  flowers  from  ihe  fides  of  the  branches,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  that  fometimes  ripen  in  Eng- 
land. This  fpecies  is  greatly  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
at  Barbadocs  for  making  of  hedges  ;  for  which  purpofe 
it  is  exceedingly  proper,  it  being  an  evergreen  of  very 
quick  growth.  It  is  faid,  that  from  cuttings  planted 
there  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  they  have  inunediatcly 
taken  root,  there  has  been  a  complete  ludgc,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  in  i8  months.  The  fecond  fort  has  been 
reckoned  by  many  botanic  writers,  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
the  mangrove  tree,  as  it  grows  in  fwamps,  which  they 
alfo  do.  It  rifes  14  or  16  feet  high,  fending  out  fcvc- 
ral  fmall  branches  which  incline  downward  toward  the 
water,  and  as  foon  as  they  reach  that,  put  out  roots  into 
the  mud,  whereby  they  propagate  very  fart  :  thefe 
branches  are  garniflied  with  leaves  placed  oppofite  ; 
they  are  of  a  thick  fubflance  like  thofe  of  the  bay  tree 
about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  very  fmooih  on 
their  furface  :  the  flowers  are  white,  and  come  out  in 
fpikes  from  the  upper  branches.  This  hath  been  alfo 
by  fomc  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant  which  produces  the 
Malacca-BEAS'  formerly  kept  in  the  fhops.  Thefe 
plants  arc  eafily  propagated,  either  by  feeds  or  cut- 
tings, fown  or  planted  on  a  hot-bed  ;  but  they  mu(l  be 
kept  conftantly  in  the  flove. 

BONVINCINO,  called  Le  Moretto,  (AlelTan- 
droj,  hiflory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Rovate 
in  1514.  He  was  firfl:  the  difciple  of  Titian,  under 
whofe  direftion  he  fludied  diligently  for  fome  years. 
But,  having  accidentally  feen  the  defigns  of  Raphael, 
he  felt  an  elevation  of  mind  that  he  never  had  before 
experienced.  He  therefore  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  ftudy  thofe  mafter-pieces  of  art  and  genius  j  and  his 
obfervations  were  guided  with  fuch  judgment,  as  well 
as  attention,  that  his  improvement  was  truly  furprifing, 
and  he  became  an  exceeding  good  painter.  His  works 
were  eagerly  bought  up,  as  being  extremely  admired 
for  the  tendernefs  of  the  penciling  ;  for  the  correft- 
nefs,  and  fpirited  exprelfion  of  the  figures  ;  for  the 
iicatnefs  of  the  finifliing  ;  and  for  the  rich  variety  of  his 
draperies,  which  ufually  confifted  of  velvets,  dama(ks, 
or  fattins,  all  copied  after  nature,  and  being  wonder- 
fully imitated.  He  was  alfo  equally  excellent  in  por- 
trait, and  by  many  was  placed  in  competition  even 
with  Titian.     He  died  in  1564. 

BONUS  HENRicus.     Sec  Chenopodium. 

BONZES,  Indian  priefts.  The  Tonquinefe  have 
a  pagod  or  temple  in  each  town  ;  and  each  pagod  has 
at  lead  two  bonzes  belonging  to  it:  fome  have  50  or 
40.  Thefe  bonzes,  in  order  to  diflinguith  themfclves 
from  the  laity,  wear  a  chaplet  about  their  necks  con- 
fiding of  100  beads ;  and  carry  a  flaff",  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  wooden  bird.  They  live  upon  the  alms  of 
the  people  ;  yet  are  very  charitably  difpoled,  and  main- 
tain fevcral  orphans  and  widows  out  of  their  own  col- 
leJlions. 

The  bonzes  of  China  arc  the  priefls  of  the  Fohifts, 
orfcftofFohi.  It  is  one  of  their  eftabliflied  tenets, 
that  there  arc  rewards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 
punifhments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  next  world  ;  and 
that  there  arc  various  manfions  in  which  the  fouls  of 


men  will  rcfidc,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of    Eonze» 
merit.     But,  in  order  to  defcrve  the  favour  of  heaven,         H 
the  bonzes  inflruft  the  people  to  treat  the  priefls  with  ,  ^"^'fe- 
refpeft  and    reverence,  to  fupport  and  maintain  them, 
and  to  ere(5t  temples  and  monallcricsfor  them.     They 
tell  them,  that,   unlcfs  ihey  comply  with  thefe  injunc- 
tions, they   will  be  cruelly  tormented  after  death,  and 
pafs  through  a  difagrecable  variety  of  tranfraigrations  ; 
in  fliort,  that  they  will  be  changed  into  mules,  aOcs,. 
rats,  and  mice. 

The  Chinefe  bonzes,  according  to  F.  le  Compte, 
arc  no  better  than  a  gang  of  diffolute  idle  fellows. 
All  their  aim  is  to  incite  people  to  comniiferate  iheir 
abjeft  condition  :  to  which  end  they  have  recourfe  to 
feveral  tricks  and  impoftures.  When  the  common 
arts  of  addrcfs  fail  them,  they  try  what  public  adts  of 
penance  will  do.  Some  of  them  drag  heavy  chains 
30  feet  long  after  them  ;  fome  fit  in  the  highway- 
knocking  their  heads  againfl  flint  floues  ;  others  fee 
particular  drugs  on  fire  upon  their  heads  :  all  thefe 
are  feveral  ways  of  drawing  the  attention  and  exciting 
the  compaflion  of  the  people,  and  they  feldoin  fail  of 
fuccefs. 

The  bonzes  of  Japan  arc,  for  the  generality,  gentle- 
men of  the  higliell  extratlion  ;  for  wlien  a  gentleman 
of  quality  finds  his  family  grow  too  numerous,  nay, 
when  he  has  only  two  fons,  he  generally  makes  the 
youngefta  bonze,  to  prevent  all  donieftic  broils  and  con- 
fufion.  Thefe  priefls  are  drefled  in  various  colours  ; 
their  apartments  arc  very  commodious,  and  fituated  in 
the  healthiefl  part  of  the  country. 

F.  Navarette  tells  us,  that  ihc  bonzes  aie  obliged  to 
chaflity ;  and  that,  on  the  2d  of  April  1667,  a  petty 
king  of  Canton  had  condemned  it  ot  them  to  be  burnt 
alive  foriiicontinence.  He  adds,  that  it  was  reported 
of  an  emprefs  of  the  lafl  reigning  family,  who  had  % 
particular  kindnefs  for  the  bonzes,  that  Ihe  granted 
them  a  difpenfation  for  the  ufe  of  women  during  three 
days.  The  bonzes  of  China,  according  to  the  fame  au- 
thor, are  computed  at  50,000. 

BOOBY,  in  orinthology.     See  Pelicanus. 

BOOK,  the  general  name  of  almofl  every  literary 
compofition  ;  but,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  is  applied 
only  to  fuch  compofitions  as  are  large  enough  to  make 
a  volume.  As  to  ihe  origin  of  books  or  writing,  thofe 
of  Mofes  are  undoubtedly  the  nioft  ancient  that  are 
extant:  But  Mofes  himfelf  cites  many  books  which 
behoved  to  be  written  before  his  time. 

Of  profane  books,  the  oideft  extant  are  Homer's 
poems,  which  were  fo  even  in  the  time  of  Scxtus  Em- 
piricus  ;  though  we  find  mention  in  Greek  writers  of 
feventy  others  prior  to  Homer;  as  Hermes,  Orpheus, 
Daphne,  Horus,  Linus,  Mufasus,  Palamcdes,  Zoro- 
afler,  &c.  :  but  of  the  greater  part  of  ihcfe  there  is 
not  the  leafl  fragment  remaining  ;  and  of  others,  the 
pieces  w  hich  go  under  their  names  are  generally  held, 
by  the  learned,  to  be  fuppofitiiious. 

Several  forts  of  materials  were  ufed  formerly  in  ma- 
king books:  Plates  of  lead  and  copper,  the  barks  of 
trees,  bricks,  ftone,  and  wood,  were  the  firft  materials 
employed  to  engrave  fuch  things  upon  as  men  were 
willing  to  have  tranfmiited  to  poflcrity.  Jofephus 
fpeaks  of  two  columns,  the  one  of  flone,  the  other  of 
brick,  on  which  the  children  of  Seth  wrote  their  in- 
ventions and  aflronomical  difcoverics:  Porphyry  makes 
Z  z  2  mention 
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Book,  mention  of  fome  pillars,  preferved  in  Crete,  on  which 
— *'"■"'  the  ceremonies  preferved  by  the  Corybantes  in  their  fa- 
crificcs  were  recorded.  Hefiod's  works  were  originally 
written  upon  tables  of  lead,  and  depofited  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Mufes,  in  Boeotia  :  The  ten  commandments, 
delivered  to  Mofes,  were  written  upon  flone  ;  and  So- 
lon's laws  upon  wooden  planks.  Tables  oF  wood,  box, 
and  ivory,  were  common  among  the  ancients  :  When 
of  wood,  they  were  frequently  covered  with  wax,  that 
people  might  write  upon  them  with  more  eafe,  or  blot 
out  what  they  had  written.  The  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree  were  afterwards  ufed  inftead  of  wooden  planks,  and 
the  fincfl  and  thinnelt  part  of  the  bark  of  fuch  trees,  as 
the  lime,  the  alh,  the  maple,  and  the  elm  ;  from 
hence  comes  the  word  I'tbir,  which  lignifies  the  inner 
bark  of  the  trees:  and  as  thefe  barks  are  rolled  up,  in 
order  to  be  removed  with  gr-eater  eafe,  thefe  rolls  were 
called  volumen,  a  volume ;  a  name  afterwards  given  to 
the  like  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment. 

Thus  we  find  books  were  firft  written  on  floncs,wit- 
nefs  the  Decalogue  given  to  Mofes:  Then  on  the  parts 
of  plants  :  as  leaves,  chiefly  of  the  palm-tree  ;  the  rind 
and  barks,  efpecially  of  the  tiiia,  or  phillyrea,  and  the 
Egyptian  papyrus.  By  degrees  wax,  then  leather, 
were  introduced,  elpecially  the  fkins  of  goats  and 
flieep,  of  which  at  length  parchment  was  prepared; 
then  lead  came  into  ufe  ;  alfo  linen,  filk,  horn,  and 
laftly  paper  itfelf. 

The  firll  books  were  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  ta- 
bles ;  but  as  flexible  matter  came  to  be  wrote  on,  they 
found  it  more  coavenient  to  make  their  books  in  the 
form  of  rolls  :  Tliefe  were  compofed  of  feveral  fheets 
faftened  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon  a  flick,  or  lun- 
hilicus  ;  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  column,  or  cy- 
linder, which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  umbilicus  as 
a  handle,  it  being  reputed  a  crime  10  take  hold  of  the 
roll  itfelf  :  Tiieoatfide  of  the  volume  was  ciXXtifroJis  ; 
the  ends  of  the  umbilicus,  conma,  which  were  ufually 
carved,  and  adorned  with  filver,  ivory,  or  even  gold 
and  precious  ftones :  The  title  iruxxafoc,  was  flruck  on 
the  outfide  ;  the  whole  volume,  v.'hen  extended,  might 
make  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifty  long.  The 
form  which  obtains  among  us  is  the  fquare,  compofed 
of  feparate  leaves ;  which  was  alfo  known,  tho'  little 
ufed,  by  the  ancients. 

To  the  form  of  books  belongs  alfo  the  internal  oe- 
conomy,  as  the  order  and  arrangement  of  points  and 
letters  into  lines  and  pages,  with  margins  and  other 
appurtenants.  This  has  undergone  many  varieties.  At 
firft  the  letters  were  only  divided  into  lines  ;  then  into 
feparate  words  ;  which  by  degrees  were  noted  with 
accents,  and  diftributed,  by  points  and  ftops,  into  pe- 
riods, paragraphs,  chapters,  and  other  divifions.  In 
fome  countries,  as  among  the  orientals,  the  lines  be- 
gan from  the  right  and  ran  leftward  ;  in  others,  as  the 
northern  and  weftcrn  nations,  from  left  to  right  ;  o- 
ihers,  as  the  Greeks,  follov/ed  both  direftions,  alter- 
nately going  in  the  one,  and  returning  in  the  other, 
called  Louflrophedou  :  In  molt  countries,  the  lines  run 
from  one  fide  to  the  other  ;  in  fome,  particularly  the 
Chinefe,  from  top  to  bottom. 

Mitltltude  of  Books  has  been  long  complained  of: 
the  complaint  is  as  old  as  Solomon,  who  lived  three 
thoufand  years  ago  :  they  are  grown  too  numerous 
no:  only  to  procure  and  read,  but  to  fee,  to  learn  the 


names  of,  or  even  to  number.  England  has  more  to 
fear  on  this  fcore  than  other  countries;  fince,  befides  * 
their  own  produce,  they  have  for  fome  years  paft  drained 
their  neighbours.  However,as  bifliopCaranuiel'sfchcme 
mifcarried,  which  was  to  write  about  an  hundred  vo- 
lumes in  folio,  and  then  prevail  on  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  to  oblige  all  their  fubjefts  to  read  them, 
we  need  not  much  regret  the  multitude  of  books. 

As  knowledge,  however,  is  naturally  advantageous, 
and  as  every  man  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion, even  a  fuperfluity  of  books  is  not  without  its  ufe, 
fince  hereby  they  are  brought  to  obtrude  themfelves 
on  us,  and  engage  us  when  we  had  leaf!  dcfign.  This 
advantage,  an  ancient  father  obferves,  we  owe  to  the 
multiplicity  of  books  on  the  faine  fiibjedt,  that  one  falls 
in  the  way  of  one  man,  and  another  beflfuits  the  level 
or  the  apprehenfion  of  another.  "Every  thing  that 
is  written  (fays  he)  does  not  come  into  the  hands  of 
all  perfons  :  perhaps  fome  may  meet  with  my  books, 
who  may  hear  nothing  of  others  which  have  treated 
better  of  the  fame  fubjcd.  It  is  of  fervice,  therefore, 
that  the  fame  quefiions  be  handled  by  feveral  perfons, 
and  after  different  methods,  though  all  on  the  fame 
principles,  that  the  explications  of  diiiicuities  and  ar- 
guinents  for  the  truth,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  one  by  one  way  or  other."  Add,  that  ihe 
multitude  is  the  only  feccrity  againfi  the  total  lofs  or 
dellruftion  of  books:  it  is  this  that  has  preferved 
them  againfi;  the  injuries  of  time,  the  rage  of  tyrants, 
the  zeal  of  perfecuiors,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians  ; 
and  handed  them  down,  through  longintervalsofdark- 
nefs  and  ignorance,  fafe  to  our  days.  Solaqm  7:011  no- 
ruut  hac  monumenta  7nori. 

Scarcity  of  Books.  Of  the  fcarcity  and  value  of 
books  during  the  feventh  and  many  fubfequent  centu- 
ries, the  following  curious  account  is  given  by  Mr  War- 
ton  in  his  hiftory  of  Englifli  Poetry,  Vol.  I. 

"  Towards  theclofe  of  the  feventh  century  (fays  he) 
even  in  the  papal  library  at  Rome,  the  number  of  books 
was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  pope  Saint  Martin  requcftcd 
Sanctamand  bifiiop  of  Maeflricht,  ifpofiible,  to  fupply 
this  defect  from  tlie  remoteft  parts  of  Germany.  In 
the  year  855,  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres  in  France, 
fent  two  of  his  monks  to  pope  Benediift  III.  to  beg 
a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Orator:,  and  Qjiintilian's  Inlli- 
tutes,  and  fome  other  books  :  '  for  (fays  the  abbot) 
although  we  have  part  of  thefe  books,  yet  there  is  no 
whole  or  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France.'  Al- 
bert, abbot  of  Gemblours,  who  with  incredible  labour 
and  immenfe  expence  had  coll ctfted  anhundrcd  volumes 
on  theological,  and  fifty  on  profane,  fubjefts,  imagined 
he  had  formed  a  fplendid  library.  About  the  year 
790,  Charlemagne  granted  an  unlimited  right  of  hunt- 
ing to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Sifhiii,  for  making  their 
gloves  and  girdles  of  the  Ikins  of  the  deer  they  killed, 
and  covers  of  their  books.  We  may  imagine  that 
thefe  religious  were  more  fond  of  hunting  than  read- 
ing. It  is  certain  that  they  were  obliged  to  hunt  be- 
fore they  could  read  :  and  at  leaft  it  is  probable, 
that  under  thefe  circumftances,  and  of  fuch  materials, 
they  did  not  manufafture  many  volumes.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century  books  were  fo  fcarce  in 
Spain,  that  one  and  the  fame  copy  of  the  Bible,  Saint 
Jerom's  epiftles,  and  fome  volumes  of  ecclefiaflical  of- 
fices and  martyrologies,  often  ferved  feveral  different. 
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Book.      raonaflerifis.     Among  the  conftitiitioiis  given   to  the 
monks  of  England  by  archbiflioji  Lanlranc,  in  the  year 
1072,  the  following injimi5tian  occurs.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent,  the  liorarian  is  ordered  to  deliver  a  book 
to  each  of  the  religious:  a  whole  year  was  a'lowed  for 
the  pcnifal  of  this  book;   and   at   the  returning  Len;, 
thofe  monks  who  had  neglected  to  read  the  l)ooks  they 
had  refpciiively  received,  are  comnianded   to  proltrate 
thcmfclvcs  before  the  abbot,  and  to  fiippiicatc    his   in- 
dulgence.    This   regulation   was  partly  occalioned   by 
the  low  (late  of  literature   which  Lanfranc  fo\ind  in  the 
Englilh  raonalleries.     But  at  the  fame  lime   it   was  a 
matter  of  nccerfity,  and  is  in  great  mcafure  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  fcarcity  of  copies   of  ufelul  and  fuitable  au- 
thors.    In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  John  de  Pon- 
tiflara,  bidiop  of  Winchefter,  contained  in  his  capital 
palace  of  Wulvelcy,  all  the  books  which   appear  arc 
nothing  more  than  Siptendicem  picis  libraru?n  de  diver- 
fis  fciiiitiis.     This  was  in  the  year   1294.     The  fame 
prelate,  in  the  year   1299,  borrows  of  his   cathedral 
convene  of  St  Swithin  at   Winchefter,    Biblia7n  bene 
glolfatani;  that  is,  the   Bible  with    marginal  Annota- 
tions, in  two  large  folio  volumes;   but  gives  a  bond  for 
due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with  great  folemnity. 
This  Bible  had  been   bequeathed    to  the  convent  the 
fame   year  by  PontilTara's  predeccffor,  bilhop  Nicholas 
dc   Ely:   and   in  conlideration  of  fo   important  a  be- 
queft,  that  is  pro  bona  Biblia  dicii  epifcopi  beneglc(fata, 
and  one  hundred  marks  in  money,  the  monks  founded 
a  daily  mafs  for  the  foul  of  the  donor.     When  a  fingle 
book  was  bequeathed  to  a  friend  or  relation,  it  was  fel- 
<lom    without  many   reftrictions  and    ftipulations.     If 
any  perfon  gave  a  book  to  a  religiotis  houfe,  he  believed 
that  fo  valuable   a  donation  merited  eternal  falvaiion  ; 
and  he   offered  it  on  the  altar  with    great   ceremony. 
The  mod   formidable  anathemas   were   peremptorjly 
denounced  againft  thofe  who  Ihould  dare  to  alienate  a 
book  prefcnted  to  the  cloiller,  or  library  of  a   religious 
houfe.     The   prior   and  convent  of  Rochefter  declare, 
that  they  will  every  year  pronounce   the  irrevocable 
fentcnce  of  damnation  on  him   who   Ihall  purloin  or 
conceal  a  Latin   tranllation  of  Ariftotle'  s  Phyfics,  or 
even  obliterate  the  title.     Sometimes  a  book  was  given 
to  a    monaftery  on  condition  that  the  donor  ihould 
have  the  ulc  of  it    during  his  life  ;  and  fometimes  to  a 
private  perfon,  with  the  refcrvation  that  he  who  re- 
ceives it  ihould   pray  for  the   foul  of  his  benefaiftor. 
The  gift  of  a    book   to  Lincoln  cathedral,  by  bilhop 
Rcpingdon,  in  the  year  1422,  occurs  in  this  form,  and 
under  ihefe  carious  circumilanccs.     The  memorial   is 
written  in  Latin  with  the  biHiop's  own  hand,  which  I 
will  give  in  Engliih,  at  the  beginning  of  Peter's  Bre- 
viary of  the  Bible.     'I   Philip  of  Repyndon,  late  bi- 
(hop  of  Lincoln,  give  this  book,  called  Peter  de  Aureo- 
lis,  to  the  new  library  to  be  built  svithin  the  ciiurch  of 
Lincoln:  refcrving  the  ufe  and  poiTefTion  of  it  to  Ri- 
chard Tryfely,  clerk,  canon,  and  prebendary,  of  Mil- 
loun,  in  fee,  and  to  the  term  of  his  life  ;  and  afterwards 
to  be  given  up  and  reftored  to  the  faid  library,  or  the 
keepers  of  the  fame,  for  the  time  being,  faithfully,  and 
witbou  delay.     Written  with  my  own  hand,  A.  D. 
1422."     When  a  book  was  bought,  the  affair  was  of 
fo  much,  importance,  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  alTemblc 
perfons  of  confequencc   and  charafter,  and  to  make  a 
formal  record  that  ihcy  were  prcfent  on  this  occafion. 


Among  tlie  royal  mannlcripts,  in  the  l)Ook  of  the  Se:i-      Book, 
tenccs  of  Peter  Lombard,  an  archdeacon  of  Lincoln  *~~v — 
has  left  this  entry.     '  This  book  of  the  Sentences   he- 
longs  to  mailer  Robert   archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  which 
he  bought  of  Geotirey  the  chaplain,  brother  of  Henry 
vicar  of  Noithtlkington,  in  the  prcfence  of  mailer  Ro- 
bert de  Lee,  mafter  Jolin  of  Lirling,  Richard  of  Luda 
clerk,  Richard  the  almoner,  the  laid  Henry  the  vicar, 
and  his  clerk  and  others:  and  the  faid  archdeacon  gave 
the  faid  book  to  God    and  faint  Ofwald,   and  toPcier 
abbot  of  Barton,  and    tiie   convent  of  Bardtn.'     The 
difputed  property  of  a  book  often  occalioned    the  molt 
violent  altercations.   Many  claims  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  a  manufcript  of  Maiihew  Paris,   belonging  to 
the  lail-mentioncd  library  ;  in  which  John  Ruilcll,  bi- 
lhop of  Lincoln,  thus  conditionally  dcicnds  or  explains 
his   right    of  poireflion.     '  If  this  book  can  be  proved 
to  be  or  to  have  been  the   property  of   the  exempt  mo- 
naftery  of  St  Alban    in    the   dioccfe  of  Lincoln,   I  de- 
clare this  to  be  my  mind,  that   in  that   cafe  I  ufe  it  at 
prefcnt  as  a  loan  under  favour  of  thofe  monks  who  be- 
long to  the  faid  monaftery.     Otherwife,  according  to 
the  condition  under  which  this  book  came  into  my  pof- 
feifion,  I  will  that  it  ihall  belong  to  the  college  of  the 
bleffed  Winchefter  Mary  at  Oxford,  of  the  foundation 
of  William  Wykham.     Written  with  my  own  hand  at 
Buckdane,   ift  Jan.  A.  D.   1488.  Jo.  Lincoln.     Who- 
ever fl)all  obliterate  or  deftroy  this  writing,  let  liim  be 
anathema.'     About    the   year   1225,  Roger  de  Infula, 
dean  of   York,  gave  feveral  Latin  bibles  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  with  a  condition  that  the  ftudents  who 
penifed  them  fliould  depofite  a  cautionary  pledge.    The 
library  of  that  univerfiiy,  before  the    year  1300,  con- 
fiited  only  of  a  few  trads,  chained  or  kept  in  chefts  in 
the  choir  of  St  ]\Iary's  church.     In  the  year  1327,  the 
fcholars  and  citizens  of  Oxford  alTaulted  and  entirely 
pillaged  the  opulent  Benedidtine  abbey  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town   of  Abingdon.     Among  the  books  they 
found  there,  were  one  hundred  falters,  as  many  grayles, 
and   40   miifals,   which   undoubtedly   belonged   to   the 
choir  of  the  church  ;  but  befides  thefc,  there  were  only 
twenty-two  codices,  which  I  interpret  books  on  com- 
mon fubjects.     And   although  the  invention  of  paper, 
at   the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century,  contributed    to 
multiply   manufcripts,  and    confequcnily    to    facilitate 
knowledge,    yet  even  fo  late    as  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.    I   have  difcovered    the  following  remarkable 
inftance   of    the  inconveniences  and   impediments  to 
ftudy,  which  muft  have  been  produced  by  a  fcarcity 
of  books.     It  is  in  the  ftatutes  of  St  Mary's  college 
at  Oxford,  founded  as  a  feminary  to  Ofcney  abbey  in 
the  year  1446  :  '  Let  no  fcholar  occupy    a  book  in 
the  library  above  one  hour  or    two   hours  at  moft  ;  fo 
that  others  fhall  be  hindered  from  the  ufe  of  the  fame.' 
The  famous  library  eftablillied  in  the  univcrliiy  of  Ox- 
ford by  that  munificent  patron  of  literature  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  contained  only  600  volumes.     A- 
bout  the  commencement  of  the    14th  century  there 
were  only  four  clafTics  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Thefc 
were  one  copy  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boeihius. 
The  reft  were  chiefly  books  of  devotion,  which  includ- 
ed   but  few  of  tlie  fathers  :    many  trcatifes  of  aftro- 
ology,  geomancy,  chiromancy,  and  medicine,  original- 
ly written  in   Arabic,    and    tranllaied  into  Latin  or 
trench :   pandcfts,   chronicles,  and  romances.     This 
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Boole.  coUedlon  was  principally  made  by  Charles  V.  who  be- 
gan his  reign  in  1365.  This  monarch  was  paflionate- 
ly  fond  of  reading;  and  it  was  the  fafliion  to  fend  him 
prefents  of  books  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Thefe  he  ordered  to  be  elegantly  tranfcribed 
and  richly  illuminated  :  and  he  placed  them  in  a  tower 
of  the  Louvre,  from  thence  called  La  Tourc  de  la 
Libratre.  The  whole  confided  of  900  volumes.  They 
were  depofited  in  three  chambers;  which  on  this  oc- 
cafion  were  wainfcotted  with  Irifh  oak,  and  cieled  with 
cyprcfs  carioufly  carved.  The  windows  were  of  paint- 
ed glafs,  fenced  with  iron  bars  and  copper  wire.  The 
Englilli  became  mafters  of  Paris  in  the  year  1425; 
on  which  event  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France,  fent  the  whole  library,  then  confifling  of  only 
853  volumes,  and  valued  at  2223  livres,  into  England; 
where  perhaps  they  became  the  ground-work  of  Duke 
Humphrey's  library  juft  mentioned.  Even  fo  late  as 
the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XI.  of  France  borrowed 
the  works  of  the  Arabian  phyfician  Rhafis  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  he  not  only  depofited 
by  way  of  pledge  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  but 
was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him. 
as  furety  in  a  deed,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  re- 
turn it  under  a  confiderable  forfeiture.  The  exceffive 
prices  of  books  in  the  middle  ages  affords  numerous 
and  curious  proofs.  I  will  mention  a  few  only.  In  the 
year  11 74,  Walter,  prior  of  St  Swithin's  at  Winchefltr, 
afterwards  elected  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  a  writer  in  La- 
tin of  the  lives  of  tbebilhops  who  were  his  patrons,  pur- 
chafed  of  the  monks  of  Dorchefter  in  Oxfordfliire,  Bede's 
Homilies  and  St  Auflin'sPfalter,  for  twelve  meafurcs  of 
barley,  and  a  pall  on  which  was  embroidered  in  filver 
the  hiftory  of  St  Birinus  converting  a  Saxon  king. 
Among  the  royal  nianufcripts  in  the  Britilh  mufcum 
there  is  Comellor'sScholaflic  Hiftory  in  French;  which, 
as  it  is  recorded  in  a  blank  page  at  the  beginning,  was 
taken  from  the  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers; 
and  being  purchafcd  by  William  Montague  Earl  of 
Salifbury  for  100  marcs,  was  ordered  to  be  fold  by  the 
laft  will  of  his  countefs  Elizabeth  for  40  livres.  About 
the  year  1400,  a  copy  of  John  of  Meun's  Roman  de 
la  Roze  was  fold  before  the  palace-gate  at  Paris  for  40 
crowns,  or  L.33  6  6." 

Books,  burning  of,  was  a  kind  of  panifhment  much 
in  life  among  the  Romans,  by  legal  fentence  :  fometimes 
the  care  of  the  execution  was  committed  to  triumviri 
appointed  on  purpofe ;  fometimes  to  the  praetors,  and 
fometimes  to  the  asdiles.  Labienus,  whom  from  his 
fatirical  fpirit  fome  have  called  Rabiemis,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  underwent  the  fcverity  of  it. 
His  enemies  procured  a  finatufconfultnm ,  whereby  all 
Lis  books  pnblilhed  during  feven  years  were  ordered 
to  be  collet-fed  and  burnt.  "  The  thing  (fays  Seneca) 
then  appeared  new  and  ftrange,  to  take  revenge  on 
learning  !"  Res  nova  ir  infusta  !  fiipplicium  de  jiudiis 
fnmi.  CafTius  Servius,  a  friend  to  Labienus,  hearing 
the  fentence  pronounced,  cried  aloud,  "  That  they 
muft  burn  him  too,  fince  he  had  got  all  the  books  by 
heart :"  Nunc  me  vivum  uri  oportet,  quia  iltos  didici. 
Labienus  could  not  furvive  his  books,  but  fliutting 
himfelf  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  anceftors,  pined  away, 
and  was  buried  alive.  Divers  other  ancient  teftimo- 
nies  concerning  the  burning  of  books  are  given  in 
Reimm.     Idea  Syft.  Antic^.  Liter,  p.  389. 


Book  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  volume 
or  large  work.     In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  book  ofCeve- 
fu,  the  firjl  book  of  Kings,  the  five  books  of  Mofes, 
&c.     The  Digeft  is  contained  in  tifty  books,  the  Code 
in  twelve  books. 

Books  are  ufually  fubdivided  into  chapters,  fome- 
times into  feiftions  or  paragraphs  :  accurate  writers 
quote  chapter  and  book. 

Ever-laJling-BooK. — We  find  in  Signior  Caftaquo's 
account  of  the  afbeftus,  a  fcheme  for  the  making  of  a 
book,  which,  from  its  imperifhable  nature,  he  is  for 
calling  the  book  of  eternity.  The  leaves  of  this  book 
were  to  be  of  the  afbeftus  paper,  the  covers  of  a  thicker 
fort  of  work  of  the  fame  matter,  and  the  whole  fewed 
with  thread  fpun  from  the  fame  fubftance.  The  things 
to  be  commemorated  in  this  book  were  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold ;  fo  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  book 
being  incoinbuftible,  and  everlaftingly  permanent  a- 
gainft  the  force  of  all  the  elements,  and  fubjedl  to  no 
changes  from  fire,  water,  or  air,  muft  remain  for  ever, 
and  always  preferve  the  writing  committed  to  it.  He 
carried  tliis  projeft  fo  far  towards  execution,  as  to  find 
a  way  of  making  a  fort  of  paper  from  the  afbeftus, 
which  was  fo  traftable  and  foft,  that  it  very  well  re- 
fembled  a  thin  parchment  ;  and  this,  by  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  was  capable  of  being  thickened  or  thinned  at  plea- 
fure,  and  in  either  ftate  equally  refifted  the  fire.  The 
covering  of  the  thinneft  kind  of  this  paper  with  fire, 
only  makes  it  red  hot  and  very  clear,  the  fire  feeming 
to  pafs  through  it  without  wafting  or  altering  any  part 
of  it.  Copper,  iron,  or  any  other  metal  except  gold  or 
filver,  expofcd  to  the  fame  degree  of  fire  in  the  fame 
thin  plates,  would  be  found  not  to  bear  it  in  this  man- 
ner, bat  to  fcale  and  burn  it  into  fcorioe  at  the  furface, 
which  this  ftone  does  not. 

BooK-Binding.  The  art  of  gathering  together  and 
fewing  the  flieets  of  a  book,  and  covering  it  with  a 
back,  &c.  It  is  performed  thus:  The  leaves  are  firft 
folded  with  a  folding-ftick,  and  laid  over  each  other 
in  the  order  of  the  Signature  :  then  beaten  on  a  ftone 
with  an  hammer,  to  make  them  fmooth  and  open  well ; 
and  afterwards  preffed.  They  are  fewed  upon  bands, 
which  are  pieces  of  cord  or  packthread ;  fix  bands  to 
a  folio  book;  five  to  a  quarto,  octavo,  &c. ;  which  is 
done  by  drawing  a  thread  through  the  middle  of  each 
fheet,  and  giving  it  a  turn  round  each  band,  begin- 
ning with  the  firft  and  proceeding  to  the  laft.  After 
this  the  books  are  ghicd,  and  the  bands  opened  and 
fcraped,  for  the  better  fixing  the  pafttboards  ;  the  back 
is  turned  with  a  hammer,  and  the  book  fixed  in  a  prcfs 
between  two  boards,  in  order  10  make  a  grove  for  fix- 
ing the  pafteboards  ;  thefe  being  applied,  holes  are 
made  for  fixing  them  to  the  book,  which  is  preffed  a 
third  time.  Then  the  book  is  at  laft  put  to  the  cutting 
prefs  betwixt  two  boards;  the  one  lying  even  with 
the  prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon;  the  other  above 
it,  for  the  knife  to  run  againft:  after  which  the  pafte- 
boards are  i'quared. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fprinkling  the  leaves  of 
the  book ;  which  is  done  by  dipping  a  brufli  into 
vermilion  and  fap-green,  holding  the  brufh  in  one 
hand,  and  fpreading  the  hair  with  the  other;  by  which 
motion  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  fprinkled  in  a  regu- 
lar manner,  without  any  fpot  being  bigger  than  the 
other. 
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Book,  Then  remains  the  covers,  which  are  cither  ofcalf- 

Book-ktep- fkin  or  fhecp-(kin  :   thcfe    being  moiftened   in  water, 

'"'S-       arc  cut  out  to  the  fize  of  the  book  ;   then  fmearcd  over 

^  with  parte  made  of  wheat-flour  ;  and  afterwards  rtretch- 

ed  over  the  pafteboard  on    the   outfide,  and  doubled 

over  the  edges  withinlide  ;  after  having  firrt  taken  off 

the  four  angles,  and  indented  and  platted  the  cover  at 

the  head-band  :   which  done,  the  book  is  covered,  and 


bound  firmly  between  two  boards,  and  then  fet  to  dry.     Book, 
Afterwards  it  is  wafhed  over  with  a  little  pajle  and  wa-  Book-ktcp 
ter,  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  fine  brufli,   nnlefs  it  .    '"g-     . 
Ihould  be  marbled  ;  when  the  fpots  are  to  be  made 
larger  by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol.     After  this  the 
hook  is  glazed  twice  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten, 
and  at  lafl;  polithed  with  a  polifhing  iron  paffed  hoc 
over  the  glazed  cover. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


IS  the  art  of  recording  mercantile  tranfadions  in  a 
regular  and  fyfteuiatic  manner. 

I.  A  merchant's  books  fliould  contain  every  parti- 
cular which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  owner.  They 
flioiild  exhibit  the  /late  of  all  the  branches  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  the  connexion  of  the  difi'crent  parts,  the  amount 
and  fuccefs  of  the  whole.  They  fliould  be  fo  full  and 
fo  well  arranged,  as  to  afford  a  ready  information  in 
every  point  for  whicli  they  may  be  confulted. 

The  matter  which  the  books  lliould  contain  is  com- 
prehended under  the  three  following  heads:  Firrt,  The 
debts  which  are  owing  to  the  owner,  and  the  debts 
which  he  owes  to  others.  Secondly,  The  goods  and 
other  articles  of  property  which  belonged  10  him  ;  the 
quantity  and  value  fold,  or  otherwife  difpolcd  of  ;  and 
the  quantity  and  value  which  flill  remain  in  his  polTcf- 
fion.  Thirdly,  The  amount  of  iiis  ftock  when  the 
books  were  opened  ;  the  profits  he  has  obtained,  and 
tl>e  loffcs  he  has  fuffered,  fince  ;  and  the  amount  of  his 
ftock  at  prefent. 

That  method  of  bookkeeping  which  anfwers  tliefe 
purpofcs  mofl  clearly  and  conciftly,  is  the  bcft.  The 
Italian  method,  by  double  entry,  \s  generally  preferred  ; 
at  leaft,  it  is  founded  upon  the  moll  univcrfal  princi- 
ples, and  is  the  mod  convenient  in  extenlive  and  com- 
plicated bulinefs  f  and  the  accountant  who  undcrAands 
it,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  following,  or  even  in  in- 
venting other  methods  that  are  better  accommodated 
to  any  particular  purpo(e. 

The  Italian  method  requires  three  principal  books  ; 
the  Wafte-Book,  Journal,  and  Lcger. 

Seft.  I.     Of  the  'W  A  s  s  e-B  o  o  k. 

2.  The  wafte-book,  or  day-book,  contains  an  exaft 
regirter  of  all  occurrences  in  bulinefs  in  the  fame  order 
as  they  take  place.  It  begins  with  an  inventory  of 
every  thing  belonging  the  owner,  a  li(t  of  the  debts 
due  to  him,  and  of  the  drbis  he  owes  to  others  :  It  is 
carried  on  with  a  full  relation  of  all  the  money  he  re- 
ceivcb  or  pays  ;  of  all  the  goods  he  buys  or  fells  ;  and 
of  every  other  occurrence  in  his  bulinefs.  Each  arti- 
cle ihould  be  entered  as  foon  as  the  tranfadion  takes 
place,  and  ihould  be  clearly  exprcired  in  the  plaineft 
language.  It  (liould  require  no  fupply  from  the  ac- 
countant's memory,  but  Ihould  be  fully  intelligible  to 
any  perfon,  however  unacquainted  with  the  bufmtfs  : 
at  ilic  fame  time,  it  (hould  be  written  with  all  conve- 
nient brevity  ;  and,  therefore,  fometimes  refers  to  in- 
voicis  and  other  accomts,  for  particulars.  The  ac- 
countant's firrt  care  ihould  be  to  have  nothing  dcfeft- 
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ive  or  ambiguous  ;  his  fecond,  to  have  nothing  fuper- 
fluous. 

3.  The  date  is  written  in  text  on  the  top  of  each 
page.  The  articles  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
a  line  ;  and  the  tranfailions  of  one  day  arc  feparated 
from  thofe  of  another  by  a  double  line,  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  is  left  a  blank  fpace  for  infening  the 
day  of  the  month.  This  book  muft  be  kept  with  the 
greater  care,  as  it  contains  the  materials  from  which 
the  other  books  are  corapofed  ;  and  any  error  or  defedt 
will  occafion  a  like  one  in  the  others.  Befides,  it  is 
the  book  whole  authority  is  trufted  to,  and  which  muft 
be  exhibited  to  judges,  or  arbiters,  when  an  account 
is  difputed.  As  the  journal  is  filled  up  from  the  walle- 
book,  the  authority  of  the  former  is  cftecmcd  more 
authentic,  unlcfs  there  be  an  obvious  mirtake  through 
hurry:  and  either  of  ihefc  books  is  depended  on  ra- 
ther than  the  leger,  which,  from  its  form,  is  more 
liable  to  error,  and  may  be  more  ealily  vitiated  by  a 
fraudulent  defign. 

4.  As  the  wallc-book  contains  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  bufinefs,  it  may  be  applied  fo  as  to  atiord  any 
information  that  can  be  wanted  :  but  the  labour  of  con- 
fulting  it  would  be  very  great.  For  indance,  if  it 
were  required  to  know  how  much  any  perfon  owes  ns,, 
we  mull  look  over  the  book  from  the  beginning,  and 
mark  down  every  article  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
him  ;  or,  if  it  were  required  to  know  what  quantity 
of  goods  we  Ihould  have  on  hand,  we  mull  look  over 
the  whole  book,  and  mark  down  every  article  bought 
or  fold.  This  operation  wo\ild  not  only  be  found  very 
tedious,  but  much  expofed  to  the  rifk  of  omifTions. 
To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  another  book  is  ufed, 
in  which  the  articles  are  arranged  in  a  methodical  or- 
der. This  book  is  called  the  Le^er,  and  we  fiiall  con- 
fider  it  next  ;  becaufe  the  journal,  though  it  comes  be- 
fore it  in  the  order  of  writing,  cannot  be  well  undcr- 
flood,  till  the  nature  of  the  leger  be  explained. 

Sea.   II.     Of  the  Lege  r. 

5.  In  the  leger,  articles  of  the  fame  kind  arc  colleft- 
cd  together  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  divided  into 
many  accoun'ts,  under  which  the  different  branches  of 
bufinefs  are  arranged.  Each  account  is  introduced  by 
a  proper  title,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  articles  it 
contains  ;  and  articles  of  oppofite  kinds,  which  belong 
to  the  fame  account,  arc  placed  on  the  oppofite  j)ages 
of  the  fame  folio  :  for  inflance,  money  received  on  die 
one  n<le,  and  money  paid  on  the  other  ;  or  goods  bought 
on  the  one  fide,  and  goods  foki  on  the  other.  The  left- 
band 
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hand  page  is  called  tht  Dehor  or  Dr.  fide  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  right-hand  page  the  Creditor  or  Cr.  fide. 
The  diiference  between  thefiims  of  the  Dr.  and  Cr. 
fides  is  called  the  Balance. 

Accounts  in  the  leger  are  of  three  kinds,  which 
atifwcr  to  the  three  purpoies  of  book-keeping  men- 
tioned §  I. 

6.  Firft,  Perfonal  Accounts.  It  is  neceflary  to 
open  an  acconnt  for  every  perfon  or  company  with 
whom  there  are  any  dealings  on  credit.  At  opening  the 
books,  if  they  be  indebted  to  the  owner,  the  debt  is 
entered  on  the  Dr. ;  bur,  if  he  be  indebted  to  them,  it 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  During  the  courfe  of  the  buh- 
nefs,  goods  fold  on  truft,  money  paid,  and  every  thing 
for  which  they  are  accountable  to  him,  is  entered  on 
the  Dr.  ;  but  goods  bought  on  truft,  money  received, 
and  every  thing  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  them, 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  The  balance  fliows  how  much, 
they  owe  him,  when  the  Dr.  fide  is  greateft;  and  how 
much  he  ows  them,  when  the  Cr.  fide  is  greater. 

7.  Secondly,  Real  accounts.  By  this  we  under- 
ftand  accounts  of  property  of  whatever  kind,  fuch  as 
ready  money,  goods,  houfes,  lands,  {hips,  fliares  in 
public  companies,  and  the  like. 

The  account  of  ready  money  is  intitled  Cajh.  On 
the  Dr.  fide,  the  money  on  band  at  opening  the  books 
is  entered,  and  afterwards  every  article  of  money  re- 
ceived. On  the  Cr.  fide,  there  is  entered  every  article 
of  money  paid  out  ;  and  the  balance  fhows  how  much 
ought  to  be  on  hand.  The  fiim  of  the  Dr.  fide  of  this 
account  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  Cr.  fide. 

8.  Accounts  of  goods  are  generally  ruled  with  in- 
ner columns  for  entering  the  quantities.  When  the 
bonks  are  opened,  the  goods  on  hand  are  entered  on 
the  Dr.  fide  of  the  refpective  accounts  ;  the  quantities 
being  placed  in  the  inner,  and  the  values  in  the  outer 
column.  Goods  bought  are  entered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  goods  fold  are  entered  on  the  Cr.  fide  ;  the 
qiantities  and  values  being  placed  in  the  proper  columns. 
Charges  laid  out  on  goods  are  entered  on  the  Dr.  fide  ; 
and,  when  an  incidental  advantage  arifes  from  them, 
fuch  as  public  bounty,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr. 

If  the  funis  of  the  inner  columns  on  the  oppofite  fides 
be  equal,  it  fliows  that  the  goods  are  all  fold,  and  then 
the  balance  of  the  money-columns  Ihows  the  gain  or  lofs. 
If  the  Cr.  fide  be  greater,  it  is  gain  ;  if  the  Dr.  fide 
be  greater,  it  is  lofs.  If  the  fum  of  the  inner  column 
be  greater  on  the  Dr.  fide,  it  fliows  that  part  of  the 
goods  are  on  hand  ;  and  their  value  mufl  be  added  to 
the  fum  of  the  Cr.  fide,  in  order  to  determine  the  gain 
or  lofs. 

9.  If  there  be  two  or  more  kinds  of  the  fame  fort  of 
goods  they  may  be  entered  in  the  fame  account,  al- 
lowing as  many  inner  columns  as  there  are  kinds,  and 
entering  the  quantitiesof  each  kind  in  tlie  innercolumn 
rcferved  for  it.  This  method  exhibits  the  gain  or  lofs 
on  the  whole  goods  ;  but  does  not  ihow  how  much  of 
it  arifes  from  each  kind. 

Or,  a  feparaie  account  may  be  opened  for  each  kind, 
diflinguifliing  the  titles  by  the  qualities,  or  by  fome 
other  mark.  Thus,  one  account  may  be  kept  for  fine 
linen,  another  for  coarfe  linen  ;  one  for  port-wine  crop 
1787,  another  for  port-wine  crop  1788  ;  one  for  rum 
from  Jamaica,  another  for  rum  from  Barbadoes.  This 
method  fliows  the  gain  or  lofs  on  each  kind. 


When  there  are  more  kinds  than  can  beconveniSiii!;.'- 
introduced  in  the  fame  account,  they  may  be  divided 
into  feveral  clafics,  each  dafsbeing  placed  in  a  feparatc 
account  ;  and  the  particular  kinds  diftinguiflied  in  in- 
ner columns.  Thus  the  account  of  fine  linen  m;iy  be 
divided  into  feveral  columns,  for  different  kinds,  di- 
ilinguiflied  by  the  number  of  threads  in  the  breadth,  or 
by  any  other  convenient  character. 

10.  Accounts  of  fliips  contain  on  the  Dr.  the  value 
of  the  fliip  when  the  books  are  opened,  and  all  expences 
laid  out  thereon  ;  on  the  Cr.  all  freights  received.  In 
like  manner,  accounts  of  houfes  or  lands  have  the  va- 
lue of  the  fiibjeft,  and  all  repairs,  or  other  charges, 
entered  on  the  Dr.  and  all  rents  or  other  profits  received 
on  the  Cr.  If  the  fubjeft  be  fold  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  fale  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  And  the  balance,  after 
valuing  the  fubjeft  (if  any)  on  hand,  fbov.s  the  gain 
or  lofs. 

Accounts  of  property  in  the  public  funds,  or  (hares 
in  companies,  public  or  private,  contain  the  value,  or 
money  paid  in,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  dividends  received 
on  the  Cr.  and  are  balanced  as  other  real  accounts. 

Some  perfons  open  accounts  for  houfehold  furniture, 
plate,  jewels,  books,  or  the  like.  The  entries  on  thefe 
accounts  are  made  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  general,  real  accounts  contain  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  all  charges,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  fales  an^ 
other  returns  on  the  Cr.  When  the  account  is  to  be 
balanced,  if  any  property  remains,  the  value  thereof 
is  placed  on  the  Cr. ;  and  then  the  balance  (hows  the 
lofs  or  gain,  according  as  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  fide  is  greateft. 

11.  Thirdly,  Accounts  of  Stock,  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  its  fubfidiary  accounts,  which  are  foraetimes 
called /'(f////C/7/  accom.ts. 

The  Jlock  account  contains  on  the  Dr.  the  amount 
of  the  debts  which  the  owner  owes  when  the  books 
are  opened  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  the  amount  of  ready  mo- 
ney, goods,  debts,  and  property  of  every  kind  belong- 
ing to  him  :  therefore  the  balance  (hows  what  his  nett 
fi;ock  is  ;  or,  in  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  how  much  his 
debts  exceed  his  effefts.  There  is  nothing  further  en- 
tered on  this  account  till  the  books  are  balanced  :  and 
then,  if  the  bufinefs  has  yielded  profit,  the  nett  gain 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  ;  if  it  has  been  unfuccefsfnl,  the 
nett  lofs  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  :  after  which,  the  ba- 
lance (hows  the  nett  flock  at  the  time  the  books  ara 
clofed. 

12.  The  Profit  and  Lofs  account  contains  every  ar- 
ticle of  gain  on  the  Cr.  and  every  article  of  lofs  on  the 
Dr.  The  balance  fhows  the  nett  gain  or  lofe,  and  is 
transferred  to  the  proper  fide  of  the  flock-account,  as 
mentioned  above.  This  account  is  partly  compofed  of 
articles  that  occur  while  the  books  are  running.  For 
example,  legacies  received  are  entered  on  the  Cr.  goods 
deflroyed  on  the  Dr.  The  reft  of  the  articles  are  thofe 
of  gain  and  lofs,  arifing  from  the  real  accounts,  which 
are  colledtcd  when  the  books  are  balanced. 

15.  It  has  been  found  convenient  to  open  feveral 
fubfidiary  accounts,  in  order  to  flionten  and  methodifc 
that  of  profit  and  lofs.  Thefe  contain  certain  articles 
of  gain  or  lofs,  which  may  be  reduced  under  diflinft 
heads.  They  are  in  cffeft  fo  many  parts  of  the  profit 
and  lofs  account,  and  their  balances  arc  entered  on  the 
proper  fide  of  that  account  when  the  books  are  clofed. 
The  chief  of  thefe  accounts  arc  the  following. 

The 
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Luersft  accctt/rt,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fuins 
piid  or  incurred  for  inicreil  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  fums  re- 
ceived, or  become  due  for  the  fame. 

Commijiou  account.  Which  coiuains  on  the  Cr.  ar- 
ticles of  gain  received  or  owing  us  for  our  trouble  in 
trinfaciing  bufmefs  for  others.  There  arc  fcidoni  any 
entries  on  the  Dr. 

Charges  viirthand'fz.:.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr. 
2II  char^res  paid  or  inci'rred  on  the  bulincfs,  which  do 
not  belong  to  any  panicular  account,  as  ihop-rent, 
public  burdens  for  trade,  clerks  wages,  portages,  and 
the  like.  If  any  of  thcl'e  fiiould  afterwards  be  chnrgcd 
to  fonie  other  account,  the  fiim  fo  charged  is  entered  on 
the  Cr. 

Proper  expences.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  money 
or  any  thing  elfc,  withdrawn  from  the  trade  for  our 
private  ufe.  There  are  fcldom  any  entries  on  the  Cr. 
The  amount  of  this  account,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
not  properly  lofs ;  but  as  it  has  the  fame  eft'ect  in  dimi- 
uilliing  the  flock,  it  is  placed  in  the  fame  manner  to 
to  the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Lofs  by  bad  debts.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fach 
debts  as  we  reckon  dcfpcrate  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  any 
of  thcfc  which  may  happen  to  be  unexpededly  reco- 
vered. 

Account  of  ahatevtetits.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr. 
difcounis  allowed  by  us  on  payments  received;  on  the 
Cr.difcoiints  (if  any)  allowed  to  us  on  payments  made. 
It  is  particularly  ufeful  in  retail  buUnefs,  where  dif- 
counts  are  often  given,  to  fliow  how  much  they  amount 

CO. 

Jnfurancc  account,  Which  contains  on  the  Cr.  pre- 
miums received  for  making  infurances ;  and,  on  the  Dr. 
loffes  furtained  on  the  fame.  There  maybe  feveral  ac- 
counts of  this  kind,fuchas  infuranceagainftfca-hazard, 
which  is  the  moft  common  ;  infurance  againft  fire  ;  in- 
Turance  of  lives  ;  and  infurance  of  debts.  The  balance 
fliows  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arifes  from  being  con- 
cerned in  infurance. 

More  or  fewer  of  thefc  accounts  may  be  ufed,  accor- 
cording  as  the  articles  are  frequent ;  and  others  may  be 
invented  to  fuit  the  purpofes  of  the  bufinefs  which  the 
books  are  kept  for. 

14.  Every  fimplc  tranfuclion  in  bufinefs  belongs  to 
two  accounts,  and  mnft  be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the 
one  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  per- 
fon  becomes  indebted  to  us,  the  article  he  owes  muft 
be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  his  account  ;  and,  if  it  be  for 
money  paid  him,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  ca(h  ; 
if  for  goods  fold,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  account 
of  goods;  if  for  any  thing  delivered  him  by  another 
perfon  at  our  defirc,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  de- 
liverer's account ;  if  for  any  wager  or  bargain,  by  which 
we  arc  gainers,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and 
lofs.  Thns,  in  whatever  way  the  debt  arifts,  it  is  en- 
tered on  the  Cr.  of  fome  other  account,  as  well  as  on 
the  Dr.  of  the  pcrfon's  account  who  owes  it. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  become  indebted  to  any 
perfon,  the  article  we  owe  muft  be  entered  on  the  Cr. 
of  his  account.  If  it  be  for  monty  received,  it  is  alfo 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  caflt  ;  if  for  goods  bought,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods  ;  if  for  any 
tiling  delivered  to  another  ptrfon  at  our  dcfirc,  it  is 
entered  o;i  the  Dr.  of  the  receiver's  account ;  and  if  it 
Vol.  III. 


be  in  confequencc  of  a  lofing  bargain,  it  is  entcfeJ  on 
the  Dr.  of  piolii  and  lofs. 

Again,  wiicn  goods  are  received,  the  tranfaflion  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods.  If  they 
be  bou^lit  for  ready  money,  it  is  alio  entered  on  the 
Cr.  uf  ta!h  ;  if  on  truft,  it  is  entered  o.i  the  Cr.  of  the 
fcllct;  if  thty  be  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  en- 
tered on  the  Cr.  of  the  goods  delivered  ;  if  they  be 
obtained  by  fome  profitable  bufinelis,  without  any  re- 
turn, it  is  cnttrcd  on  liie  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofi. 

When  goods  arc  delivered,  the  tranfadion  is  entered 
on  the  Cr.  of  the  account  of  goods  ;  and,  if  they  be 
fold  for  ready  money,  it  is  alio  entered  on  the  Dr.  of 
cafh  ;  if  on  credit,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  pur- 
chafer  ;  if  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  entered  on 
the  Dr  of  the  goods  rectived  ;  and,  if  they  be  given 
gratis,  or  dellroycd,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit 
end  lofs. 

Lartly,  When  any  article  of  lofs  occurs,  the  tranf- 
aftion  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs  ;  and  as 
we  malt  eitJier  pay  it  in  money  or  goods,  or  remain  in- 
debted to  fome  perfon  for  it,  it  mull  be  eiittred  on  the 
Cr.  of  Calh,  or  of  goods  delivered,  or  of  tjie  perfon  in- 
titled  toreceiveit.  And,  when  an  article  of  gain  occurs, 
it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs,  and  alfo  on  the 
Dr.  of  ca(h  or  goods,  if  money  or  goods  be  received  ; 
and  on  the  Dr.  of  the  perfon  accountable  for  it,  if 
not  immediately  paid. 

Thus,  every  article  in  any  account,  whether  perfonal 
or  real,  or  belonging  to  profit  and  lofs,  correfponds  to 
fome  other  article  on  the  oppofiie  of  a  different  account. 
The  fame  fum  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  one  account 
and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  other  ;  and  it  follows  from 
this,  that.  If  if  all  the  accounts  in  the  Icger  be  added, 
thi  a?nouiit  of  the  fums  of  the  Dr.  'coill  be  equal  to  thoje 
of  the  Cr. 

Sea.  HI.     Of  the  Journal. 

15.  The  journal  isa  fairrecordofall  the  tranfaclions 
compiled  from  the  walle-book,  in  the  fame  order  as  they 
fland  there  ;  but  expreflcd  in  a  technical  ftyle,  that  it 
may  be  transferred  to  the  leger  with  more  cafe. 

When  we  arc  to  enter  any  article  in  the  journal,  we 
mufl  confider  which  accounts  in  the  kger  it  will  re- 
quire to  be  placed  to,  both  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  and 
vix\\.t\th:  former  account'^  Dr.  to  [the  latter  acccuiu']  ; 
then  we  annex  an  explanation  of  the  article,  and  place 
the  fum  in  the  money-column. 

Example. 

Waftc-book.)  Sold  for  ready  money,  50  yards  li- 
nen, at  3  s.  L.  4.    10  — 

Journal.)   Cafh  Dr.  to  Linen.    Sold  50  yards,  at  3  s. 

L.  4     10  — 

Here  we  confider,  that  the  article  muft  be  entered 
on  the  Dr.  of  cafli,  becaufe  money  is  received  ;  and  on 
the  Cr.  of  linen,  becaufe  linen  is  delivered  :  Therefore 
we  write  Cafh  Dr.  to  Linen,  to  which  we  annex  the 
nature  of  the  tranfadfion.  The  article  thus  entered 
is  called  z  j'jurnal-pojl ;  Caflo  is  called  the  Dr. ;  Linen 
the  Cr.  :  the  words  "  Cafli  Dr.  to  Linen,"  the  Entry, 
and  the  following  words  the  Narration. 

The  purpofc  of  exprdhng  the  article  in  this  form, 
S  A  M 
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is  to  point  out  the  accounts  in  the  leger,  to  which  it 
will  require  to  be  polled,  and  thereby  enable  the  ac- 
countant to  write  the  leger  with  more  eafe  than  he 
could  do  if  it  were  filled  up  immediately  from  the 
wafte-book. 

The  learner  will  be  able,  from  this  example,  to  en- 
ter any  fimple  article  in  thejournal,  provided  he  knows 
the  accounts  to  which  it  fliould  be  polled  on  the  Dr. 
and  Cr.  of  the  leger.  This  muft:  be  coUefted  from 
the  defcription  of  the  leger  accounts  already  given 
^  6 — 13.  and  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  article. 

16.  General  '^vl'es  for  the  Joitrnal-entries. 

I.  Every  thing  received,  or  perfon  accountable  to  us, 
is  Dr. 

II.  Every  thing  delivered,  or  perfon  to  -whom  we  are 
accountable,  is  Cr. 

1 7.  As  the  whole  art  of  writing  the  journal  depends 
on  a  proper  choice  of  the  Drs.  and  Crs.  we  fliall  give 
fome  particular  rules  for  the  moft  common  cafes,  and 
a  {^sfj  examples  for  the  ilhiltrationand  pradice  of  each. 

Rule  I.  The  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  is  delivered  is 
Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered,  when  nothing  is  received  in 
return. 

Therefore  when  money  is  paid,  the  receiver  is  Dr. 
to  ca(h. 

When  goods  or  other  property  is  fold  on  credit,  the 
purchafer  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  fold.     Thus, 

Warte-book.)   Paid  John  Bell  in  full       L.52 

Journal).  John  Bell  Dr.  toCa/h,  paid 

him  in  full  52 

Wafte-book.)     Sold  50  yards  cloth    to 

J.  Hill,  at  I2S.  30 

Journal.)  J.  Hill  Dr.  to  Cloth, (oU  him 

50  yards,   at  12s  30 

j8.  Rule  II.  ^  thing  received  is  Dv.  to  the  perfon 
from  who7ii  it  is  received,  when  nothing  is  delivered  in 
return. 

Therefore,  when  money  is  received,  Cafli  is  Dr.  to 

the  payer  :   when  goods  are  bought,   the  goods  areDr. 

to  the  feller.     Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Received  from  Thomas  Gay 

in  full  L.72 

Journal.)  Cafh  Dr.  to  Thomas  Cay,  re- 
ceived in  full  72 

Wafte-book.)    Bought    from    J.  Hawley 

6olb.  wool,  at  9d  2     j  — 

Journal.)    Wool  Dr.  to  J.  Hawley,  bought 

6olb,  at  pd  25  — 

19.  Rule  III.  ji  thing  received  is  Dr.  to  the  thing 
given  for  it. 

Therefore  goods  bought  for  ready  money  are  Dr.  to 
cafh. 

When  goods  are  fold,  for  ready  money,  Cafh  is  Dr. 
to  the  goods. 

When  goods  arc  bartered,  the  goods  received  are 
Dr.  to  the  goods  delivered.     Thus, 

Wafte-ibook.)    Bought  for  ready  money 

lohds.  wine,  atL.ij  L.I50 

Journal.)     Wine  Dr.    to  Cafh,     bought 

lohds.  at  L.  15  150 


Wafle-book.)     Sold  for   ready  money 

100  gallons  ruui,  3193  4J 

Jimrnal.)    Cafj  Lr.  to   Rum,  fold  lOO 

gallons,  a;  9s  45 

Waltc  book.)    Bartered  3  hds.  wine,  at 

L.15,  for  loogallons  riim,  at  9s  45 

Journal.)  Ru7i/Dr.to  Wine,  received  100 

gals,  at  9s  in  barter  tor  3  hds.  at  L.15         45 

20.  Rule  IV.  Goods  and  other  real  accounts  are  Dr. 
for  all  charges  laid  out  on  thejn.  If  jimney  he  laid  out, 
they  are  Dr.  to  Cafh  ;  if  any  thing  elfe  be  delivered,  they 
are  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered ;  if  the  charge  be  taken 
in  trujl,  they  are  Dr.  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  due. 
Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Paid  for  repairs  to  fliip 
TrafRck 

Journal.)  Ship  TraffickDr.  toCafh,  paid 
for  repairs 

Wafte-book.)  Delivered  wood  from  my 
timber-yard  for  repairing  the  Angel- 
tavern 

Journal.)  Angel-tavern  Dr.  to  Wood,  de- 
livered for  repairing  the  fame 

Wafte-book.)  Due  to  William  Carpen- 
ter for  repairs  to  the  Angel-tavern 

Journal.)  Asgel-tavern  Dr.  to  Williavi 
Carpenter,  due  him  for  repairs 


L.iB 


18 


15 


15 


12 


12 


21.  Rule  V.  When  rents  ofhoufes  or  lands,  freights 
of f hips,  bounties  on  goods,  or  any  other  profits  froinreal 
accounts  are  received,  Cafh  is  Dr.  to  the  account  from 
which  the  profit  arifs  :  if  i^ny  thing  be  fides  ?noney  be 
received,  the  article  received  is  Cr.  :  if  they  remain  un- 
paid, the  perfon  who  owes  the7n  is  T)t,     Thus, 

Wafte-book.)     Received  freight  of  the 

fliip  Traifick  for  a  voyage  to  London      L.35 

Journal.)  Ship  Traffic/:  Dr.  to  Cafh^  re- 
ceived freight^o  London  •  35  —  — 
Wafte-book.)   Received  100 barrels  fal- 

mon,  being  the  rent  of  Inver  fifhcry, 

at  S2s.  260 

Journal.)   Salmon  Dr.  to   Inver  fifhery, 

received  the  rent,  being  100  barrels, 

at  52s  260 

Wafte-book.)   John   Public  owes  me  a 

year's  rent  ot  the  Angcl-tavern  52 

Journal.)    John  Public  Dr.  to  //ngei~ta- 

vern,  for  a  year's  rent  due  by  him  52  —  — 

22.  Rule  VI.  When  an  article  of  lofs  occurs,  Profit 
andLofs,  or  fome  fubfidiary  account,  isYix.  If  the  lofs 
be  paid  in  ready  money,  it  is  Dr.  to  Caf}  ;  if  it  be  paid 
in  any  thing  elfe,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered.  If  it 
remain  unpaid,  it  is  Tir.to  the  perfon  to  whomit  is  owing. 
Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Given  my  daughter  at  her 

marriage  L.5C0  —  -— 

Journal.)   Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Cafh, 

given  my  daughter  at  her  marriage  500 

Wafte-book.)  Taken  for  family  ufe  from 

my  granary  6  bulh.  meal^  at  6s  8d  2 

Journal.) 
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Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs   [or  Proper 

txpencis^  Dr.  to  Mial,  lakcn  for  fa- 
mily life,  6  biiQis.  at  6s  8d  2 

Wafte-book.)  Due  James  Rich  for  a 

year's  intereftonL. 1000, at  ^percei:t.  40 

Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  [_qx  Intcrejt 
accou/tt']  Dr.  to  Jarnej  Rich,  due  him 
a  year's  interell  on  L. 1000  at  ^per  ant.  40 

23.  Rule  VII.  When  an  article  of  gain  occurs,  that  is 
not  immediately  conntCled  with  any  real  account,  Cafh, 
the  article  received,  or  the  perfon  accountabL:  for  it,  is 
Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  to  fume  ftbfidiary  account. 

Thus, 

Wafte-book).    Received  in  a  gift  from 

my  father  L.  100 

Journal.)   Cafh  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 

received  from  my  father.  100 

Waftc-book.)  Received  in  like  manner 

at  opening  ihop,  loo  yards  cloth  at  12s  60 

Journal.)   Cloth  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 

received  from    my  father  at  opening 

fliop  100  yards,  at  12s  60 

Waftc-book.)   James  Barbour  owes  me 

a  year's  intercft  of  L.  1000  50 

Journal.)    Janus  Barbour  Dr.  to  Profit 

and  Lofs  [or  Interejl  account']  due  by 

him  for  a  year's  intereft  of  L.  1000  50 

24.  Rule  VIII.  When  one  perfon  pays  money,  or  de- 
livers any  thing  elfe  to  another  on  our  account,  the 
perfon  who  receives  it  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon  who  pays 
it.     Thus, 


L  100 


100 


150 


150 


Waftc-book.)  James  Goldfmith  has  paid 
the  bankot  N.  America  on  my  account 

Journal.  Bank  oj  N.  Ameri.  Dr.  to  James 
Goldfnith,  paid  them  by  him 

Wafte-bbok.)  Arthur  Young  has  deli- 
vered JamesBaker  100  quarters  wheat, 
for  which  I  am  to  account  to  him, 
at  30s 

Journal.)   James  Baker  Dr.  to  Arthur 
Toung,  for  100  quarters  wheat  deli- 
vered him  on  my  account,  at  30s 
Payments  of  this  kind   are  often  tranfafled  by  bills 

of  exchange. 

25.  Thefc  examples  will  make  the  learner  acquainted 
■with  the  form  of  the  Journal,  and  the  rules  extend  to 
the  grcatift  pirt  of  the  fiaiplc  tranfadions  that  occur 
in  doineftic  trade.  Wc  may  obfcrve,  that  the  technical 
fenfe  of  the  words  Dr.  and  Cr.  has  an  analogy  to  their 
meaning  in  common  language,  but  is  not  preciftly  the 
fame.  Thus,  in  Ex.  i.  Rule  VIII.  the  journal-entry 
is.  Bunk  of  N.  America  Dr.,  to  James  Coif viith ;  by 
which  we  are  not  to  underftand  that  the  bank  is  in- 
debted to  Jimes  Goldfmith  ;  for  a  debt  between  them 
has  DO  connexion  with  our  bj.lnrfs  ;  .ind  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  entered  in  our  books:  the  meaning  of 
the  entry  is,  that  the  bank  becomes  indebted  to  us  by 
the  iranfaclions  narrated  ;  and  that  wc  become  indebted 
to  J  imes  Goldfmiih  by  the  fame. 

26.  An  article  whicli  contains  more  Drs.  or  more 
Crs.  thin  one,  is  called  a  compleK  pojl .  The  form  of 
liicfc  will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 


Ex.  I.]  Sold  William  Drapicr, 
25  pieces  cloth,  at  L.  15 

per  piece  L.  375 

I  50  ftones  wool,  at  5  s  6d 

per  ftonc  -  35   15  — 

— — L  410  15  — 

If  the  two  articles  fold  to  William  Drapicr  were  en- 
tered feparately  in  the  wafte-book,  and  transferred  to 
the  journal  by  Rule  I.  they  would  Hand  thus  ; 
William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Cloth,  fold  him 

25  pieces,  at  L.  15  -  -  L  375 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Wool,  fold  him 

150  ftones,  at  5s  6d  -  -  35   iJ — 

And  if  thcfe  were  pofted  to  the  leger,  there  would 
be  two  articles  placed  to  the  Dr.  of  'VVilliam  Drapicr, 
one  to  the  Cr.  of  Cloth,  and  one  to  the  Cr.  of  Wool. 

But  the  falesmay  be  entered  in  the  form  of  one  com- 
plex journal  poft,  as  follows  : 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Sundries, 
To  Cloth,  for  25  pieces, 

at  L.  IJ  L37J 

To  li'ool,  for  130  ftones, 

at  5s  and  6d         -         -  35  iJ  — 

L  41  o  1 5  — 

And  then  there  is  only  one  article  on  theDr.  of  William 
Drapicr  in  the  leger. 

Ex.  2.]  Sold  10  pieces  cloth  to  W.  Drapier, 

at  L.  15  L.  150 

12  ditto  to  J. 

Mercer,  at  do  180 

— L  330 

22 
This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule  I.  But  whereas 
there  was  one  Dr.  and  two  Crs.  in  the  former  example, 
there  are  two  Drs.  and  one  Cr.  in  this  :  William  Dra- 
pier and  John  Mercer,  the  purchaftrs,  are  Drs.  for 
their  refpe^Jlivc  quantities-,  and  cloth,  which  is  the 
only  thing  delivered,  is  Cr.  for  the  whole  quantity. 
The  journal  poft  is, 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Cloth, 
W.  Drapier,  for  10  pieces,  at  15I. 

L  I  f  o 

J.  Mercer,  for  12  ditto  at  15I.   180 


L330— . 


22 


Ex.  3.]  Bought  from  H.  Hood, 

5  puncheons  rum,  at  L  42,  L  210 

3  hds.  claret,  at  33,         99 

2  pipes  Madeira,  at  56,       112 

L  421 

This  example  falls. under  Rule  II.     The  articles  re- 
ceived, rum,  claret,  and  Madeira,  are  Drs.  ;  and  the 
perfon  from  whom  they  are  received  is  the  only  Cr. 
Sundries  Dr.   to  Henry   Hood, 

Ruifj,  for  5  puncheons,  at  42I,  L  210 

Claret,  for. 3  hds,  at  33,         99 

Madeira,  for  2  pipes,  at  56,        112 

L  42 1 

Ex.  4.]  Bt.  5oqrs.  wheat  from  J. 

Tull,  at  3js       L  87  10  — 
12  from  S.  Ellis,  36s  21   12  — 


62 


3  A  2 


•  L  109   2  — 
This 
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This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rale  II.  There  is  only 
one  Dr.  wheat  being  the  only  thing  received  ;  and  two 
Crs.  becaufe  it  is  received  from  different  perfons. 

Wheat  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  J.  Tall,  for  so  qrs.  at  35s  L87  10  — 
To  £.£'//;/,  for  12  qrs.  at  36s     21   12  — 

—  L109     2 — 

62 

In  like  manner,  examples  might  be  given  of  complex 
polls  under  every  rule,  which  contained  either  feveral 
Drs.  or  feveral  Crs.  ;  but  as  it  is  unneceffary  to  en- 
large fo  far,  we  (liall  only  add  a  few  examples  of  cafes, 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  complex  article  fall 
under  different  rales. 
Ex.  5.]  Sold  150  qrs.  beans  to  A.  Arnot, 


at  13s  4d 
IS  ditto  to  S.  Beriy, 

at   13s  4d 
18  ditto  for  ready 
money,  13s  2d 


L. 100 


50 


II  17 


243  L.  161  17  — • 

Here  beans  are  delivered,  fome  to  different  pur- 
chafers  on  trull,  and  fome  for  ready  money.  The 
purchafcrs  are  Drs.  for  the  quantities  fold  to  each, 
by  Rule  I.  ;  Cafli  is  Cr.  for  the  quantity  fold  for 
ready  money,  by  Rule  III.  ;  and  beans  are  Cr.  for  the 
wiiole. 

Sioidriis  Dr.  to  beans. 
A.  ArtiQt  for  1 50  qrs.  at  1 3s  4d  Li 00  —  - — 

.S.  Berry,  for  75  13s  4d       50 

Cajh,  iox         81  I3s2d       11  17  — 

L 1 6 1  1 7  — 

Ex.  6.]  Bought  from  David  Young 
I  cwt,  3  qrs.  copper,  at  L.  12  per 
cwt.  L  105  — 

Paid  in  part,  L  50 

Balance,  55 

L  los 

Here  the  article  received,  copper,  is  the  only  Dr.  ; 
but  as  it  is  bought  partly  for  ready  money,  and  partly 
on  credit,  it  is  Dr.  to  Ca(h  for  the  value  of  the  former, 
by  Rule  III.  and  to  the  feller  for  the  value  of  the  latter, 
by  Rule  II. 

Copper  Dr.  to  Siiiidr'tes, 
For  8  cwt.  3  qrs.  at  L.  1 2  per 

cwt  -  L.  105 


To  CaJh  in  part,  L.  50 

7'*£'.ro//«^,forbalanccduehim,55 


L  105 


Ex.  7.3  James  Wilfon  being  bankrupt,  I  have  ac- 
cepted a  couipofiiion  on  the  debt  due  by  him  to  me  of 
L.  150,  and  difcharged  the  fame. 
The  compofnion  received,  at  15s 

per  L.  is,      L  112  10  — 
And  the  balance  loft  37  10  — 

L  150 

Here  the  whole  debt  of  L,  150,  due  by  James  Wil- 
fon, is  cancelled  ;  and  he  muft  therefore  be  flatcd  as 
Cr.  for  that  fum.    Cafh  is  Dr.  for  the  fura  received,  by 


Rule  II. ;    and  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  Lofs  by  bad  debtS;, 
for  the  reft,  by  Rule  VI. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  James  Wilfon, 
Cafh,  forcompt,  on  L.  150, 

at  15s.  per   L.  L  112  10  — 

Pro/^iJ/z^Lo/f,  for  balance  loft  37  10  — 

L  ISO 

Ex.  8.  ]  Shipped  for  William  Smith,  per  the  Bonad- 
venture,  B'orbes,  from  Philadelphia  to  Richmond, 
1000  yds  linen,  at  is  2d     L.  s8  6  8   . 
600  lb.  leather,  bought 

from  J.  Currier,  at  IS         30 

Paid  charges  at  fliipping        — 13  4 

L.  89 

Here  William  Smith  is  Dr.  for  the  amount  of  the 
cargo  ;  he  is  debtor  to  Linen  for  the  quantity  delivered, 
as  by  Rule  I.  and  to  J.  Currier  for  the  leather  delivered 
by  him,  by  Rule  VIII.  and  to  calh  for  the  charges 
paid  by  us,  by  Rule  I. 

William  Sinitb  Dr.  to  Sundries, 
To  Linen,     for  loco  yards, 

at  1  s  2d  L.  s8     6     8 

To  J.  Currier,  for  600  lb. 

leather,  at  1  s  30 

To  CaJh,  for  charges  at  fliip- 

ping                                           —  1 3    4 
Shipped    per   the    Bonad- 
vcntnre,    Forbes,    from 
Philadelphia  to  Richmond.   L.89 

27.  The  learner  may  be  aflifted  in  underftanding 
thefe  and  other  complex  pofts,  by  rcfolving  them  into 
finiple  ones.  Moft  of  them  might  have  been  ftated  in 
that  manner  ;  and  the  complex  form  is  only  preferred 
for  abridging  the  leger.  In  fome  articles  the  diffe- 
rent claufes  are  fo  connected,  that  they  cannot  b£  fe- 
paratcd  with  propriety. 

The  narration  is  fometimes  equally  diffufcd  through 
the  poft,  after  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  as  in  the  five  firft  exam- 
ples. Sometimes  the  cliiefcircumftances  are  narrated 
before  the  Drs.  or  Crs.  be  fpecified,  as  in  Ex.  6. ;  fome- 
times after  the  firft,  as  in  Ex.  7. ;  and  fometimes  at  the' 
end,  as  in  Ex.  8. 

28.  In  fome  articles,  there  are  both  more  Drs.  and 
more  Crs.  than  one.  Thefe  may  be  entered  in  one 
journal-poft.  Sundries  Dr.  to  Sundries,  fpecifying  firft 
the  Drs.  and  then  the  Crs.  But,  as  this  method  is 
fomewhat  confnfed,  we  would  recommend  it  as  a  bet- 
ter way  to  divide  the  tranfaftion  into  two  journal- 
pofts  ;  fo  that  the  firft  may  contain  only  one  Dr.  and 
tile  fecond  only  one  Cr. 


Ex.  Bartered  with  James  Fo- 
theringal  100  pieces  ofna- 
burgs,  at  I2S  L.  6o- 

100  lb.  thread,  at3s6d  17 


10  — 


For  10  hds  flaxfeed,  at  sos     L.  25 

Sooyds  linen,  at  IS  6d  37  10  — 
And  received  the  ba- 
lance iq  money  \s  — 


■L.  77  10  — 


■L. 77  10  — 
Journal 
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ToURKiLi..  Sundries  Dr.  ft  Sundries. 

Flaxfced,  for  10  hds  at  50  s     L.  25 

Linen,  tor  500yds,  at  I  s  6d       ?7   10  — 
Received  in  barter  from  J.  Fo- 

theringal 
Cajh,  for  lulaucc  i  J 

L.  77  10  — 


'YoOfnahnrgs,  for  100 pieces, 

at  I2S  L. 60  

ToT'/rf^y,  forioolb.at^s  6d     171c  — 

Delivered  hiai  in  barter 

Or  ratiier, 

Sundries  Dr.  to  Jaixis  Fothertngal. 

Fiaxficd,  tor  10  hds  at  50  s     L.  25 

Linen,  for  500  yds,  atis6d        3710  — 

Received  in  barter 
CaJh,  received  balance  15 


L.  77  10  — 


-L.77  10  — 


James  Futheringal Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Ofnaburgs,  for  100  pieces, 

at  i2s  L.  60 

7*0  TAr^Wjforioolb.at  3s6d     17  10  — 

Delivered  in  barter L.  77  10 — 

29.  It  is  neither  pradlicable  nor  necelTary  to  eiui- 
ineratc  all  kinds  of  complex  polls  that  may  occur  in 
bufincfs.  We  Ibail  here  only  mention  the  entries  \which 
occur  a:  opening  the  books. 

The  firll  journal-pod  contains  the  fubfiance  of  the 
inventory.  The  entry  is  Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock  ;  the 
particular  Drs- are  Calh,  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
and  other  property  belonging  to  us,  and  the  perfons  in- 
debted to  us. 

The  fecond  journal-pod  contains  the  debts  due  by 
us.  The  entry  is,  Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries  ;  the  particu- 
lar Crs.  are  the  perfons  to  whom  we  arc  indebted. 

The  form  of  thefc  entries  is  more  fully  exhibited  at 
the  bcgining  of  the  following  fcts. 

30.  The  journal  flionld  be  written  by  one  perfon,  in 
a.  fair  hand  and  at  Icifure  hours.  The  anicles  are  fc- 
parated,  and  the  titles  and  dates  marked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  wafle-book,  §  3.  The  entries  are 
written  in  half  text,  for  ornament  and  diltinAion.  In 
the  inventory,  the  defignatioii  (or  the  bulinefs,  flation, 
and  place  of  refidence)  of  every  perfon  is  mentioned; 
and  the  fame  is  douc  the  firrt  time  that  any  name  oc- 
curs in  journal-entry.  At  other  times,  it  is  fufficienc 
l«  enter  the  name  without  the  defignation,  nnlefs  we 
have  dealings  with  two  perfons  of  the  fame  name;  in 
whicii  cafe,  it  is  alwavs  necc H'ary  to  annex  the  defigna- 
lion,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  them.  Tlie  narration 
flionld  be  complete,  without  referring  to  the  wafte- 
hook ;  and  fo  clear,  that  every  perfon  acquainted 
with  the  llylc  of  the  journal,  may  iindcrftand  it  with 
cafe.  When  the  port  is  written,  we  mark  a  dalh  / 
againft  the  article,  on  the  margin  of  the  waflc-book, 
to  thow  how  far  the  writing  of  the  journal  is  advanced. 


Scft.  IV.       Of  Posting    and  Balancinc    the 
Lecer. 

31.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the  Icger,  is  to 
.lUot  a  proper  fpace  for  each  account.  The  accounts 
may  be  cither  opened  in  the  fame  order  that  they  oc- 


cur in  the  journal;  or  accounts  of  the  fame  kind  may 
be  placed  together,  the  perfonal  accounts  on  one  part 
of  the  leger,  and  the  real  accounts  in  another.  The 
accoimts  of  Stock,  and  Profit  and  Lofc,  are  generally 
placed  at  the  beginning.  The  room  which  each  will 
require  cannot  be  cxaftly  known,  but  nuill  be  con- 
jedared  from  the  number  of  traiifadions  that  are  likely 
to  follow. 

The  number  of  the  folio  is  marked  in  ftrong  text  at 
each  corner  of  the  top-line  ;  and  the  titles  of  the  ac- 
counts are  written  in  fair  text  through  both  folios,  if 
nccelfary.  The  dcfignations  of  the  perfoiial  accounis 
may  be  written  on  half  text,  or  Italian  hand  ;  and  fonie 
write  the  liiles  in  Saxon  liand,  for  ornament.  Tlie 
word  Dr,  is  prefixed  to  the  title  on  the  left-hand 
page;  znd  Contra  Cr.  annexed  to  it  on  the  right-hand 
page. 

32.  Next,  an  Index  mufl  be  provided,  for  pointing 
out  tlie  folios  where  the  accounts  are  opened.  The 
titles  of  the  accounts  are  opened  alphabetically  in  the 
index,  and  the  nuinberof  the  folio  annexed.  Perfonal 
accounts  are  entered  by  the  firft  letter  of  the  lirnanie  ; 
companies,  by  the  tirfl  letter  of  the  fnname  of  the  firft 
partner;  and  all  other  accounis,  by  the  firft  letter  of 
the  firft  word.  The  moft  convenient  kind  of  index  is 
a  long  narrow  book  of  24  leaves,  one  for  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  A  is  marked  on  the  top  of  the  firft 
leaf,  and  the  paper  pared  away  below  it;  B  is  mark- 
ed on  the  fecond  leaf,  under  A ;  and  the  other  let- 
ter on  the  following  leaves,  in  the  fame  manner;  by 
means  of  which  we  can  turn  at  once  10  any  letter  re- 
quired. 

33.  In  porting  the  leger,  proceed  by  the  following 
directions.  Firft,  look  for  the  Dr.  of  the  journal-poft 
in  the  index  under  the  proper  letter,  and  this  direfls 
you  to  the  folio  of  the  leger  where  the  account  is,  if 
it  be  already  opened  :  if  not,  you  muft  allot  a  fpacc 
for  it,  write  the  title,  and  enter  it  in  the  index.  Then 
enter  the  article  on  the  left-hand  page  of  the  account 
under  the  title  of  the  former  article,  by  writing  the 
date  on  the  margin,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor  on 
the  line,  with  the  word  To  prefixed,  and  a  fliort  nar- 
ration of  the  tranfaftion  annexed,  and  infening  the 
fum  in  the  money  column,  and  the  quantity,  if  it  be  an 
account  of  goods,  in  the  inner  column.  Then  turn  to 
the  account  of  the  Cr.  of  the  journal-poft,  and  enter 
the  article  in  the  right-hand  page,  prefixing  the  word 
By  to  the  name  of  the  Dr. 

54.  This  being  done,  turn  to  the  journal,  and  mark 
on  the  margin  the  number  of  folios  to  which  the 
article  is  poftcd.  The  figures  which  point  out  the  re- 
ference to  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  folios  ihould  be  feparated 
hyaline:  for  example.  If  the  Dr.  entry  be  on  the 
third  folio,  and  the  Cr.  entry  on  the  fifth,  the  refe- 
rence is  marked  i.  Thefe  figures  fhow  how  far  the 
polling  is  advanced,  and  are  ufeful  in  comparing  the 
books. 

The  figui-es  for  dates  or  references  fliould  be  written 
in  a  lighter  hand  than  the  figures  in  the  columns  for 
money  or  quantity. 

3J.  There  is  c^ften  a  reference  column  ruled  in  the 
ledger,  for  pointing  out  the  other  entry,  correfponding 
to  any  article.  In  this  column,  the  folio  of  the  Cr. 
entry  is  marked  againft  the  Dr.  article,  and  the  folio 
of  the  Dr.  entry  againft  the  Cr.  article. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  accounts  are  numbered  according  to  a  fecond  entry  for  the  deficiency.  2.  If  it  be  entered 
the  order  in  ilie  leger;  and  the  references,  both  in  too  large,  they  make  an  entry  on  the  oppofite  fide  for 
the  journal  and    leger,  point  out  the  number  of  the  ac-,    the  excefs.     3d,  If  it  be  entered  on  the  wrong  fide  of 

the  account,  they  enter  it  twice  to  the  other;  once,  to 
counterbalance  the  error,  and  a  fecond  time  for  the  trite 
entry.  4ih,  If  it  be  entered  on  a  wrong  account,  they 
charge  the  wrong  account  Dr.  to,  or  Cr.  by,  the  riglu 
one. 

41.  We  do  not  much  approve  of  thefe  methods,  as 
they  give  the  books  a  confufed  appearance  ;  and  would 
rather  recommend  the  following  rules:  ift.  If  an  ar- 
ticle be  omitted,  do  not  attempt  to  interline  at  the 
place  where  it  fhould  have  been ;  but  infert  it  under 
the  lafl  article  when  you  difcover  the  omiffion,  and  mark 
a  crofs  X  againfl;  it  on  the  margin,  and  another  at  the 
place  where  it  ihould  have  been.  2d,  If  you  difcover 
a  miflake  immediately  when  committed,  correct  it  with- 
out cancelling  any  thing,  as  in  this  example.  To  Cajh, 


count  inflead  of  the  folio. 

36.  In  complex  polls,  turn  to  the  feveral  Drs.  or 
Crs.  in  their  order,  and  enter  the  articles  according  to 
the  foregoing  directions;  placing  the  fums  belonging 
to  each  in  the  money  column,  againft  the  refpective  en- 
tries. 

37.  An  article  in  the  leger  is  generally  comprehend- 
ed in  one  line.  The  narration  ihould  be  as  full  as  can 
be  contained  in  that  bounds.  If  it  cannot  be  narrated 
completely,  the  journal  is  referred  to  for  further  par- 
ticulars, by  \vx\ung  per  Journal,  (qy  per  J.)  either  af- 
ter an  incomplete  narration,  or  immediately  after  tlie 
Dr.  or  Cr.  when  there  is  no  room  for  a  proper  narra- 
tion. In  complex  polls,  there  can  feldora  be  any  narra- 
tion annexed  to  the  fingle  Dr.  or  the  fingle  Cr.     The 


entry  is  generally  To  Sundries  per  J.  or.  By  Sundries    fny.  To  James  Spiers  received  to  account.     3d,    If  you 


fer  J.  If  the  fcufe  of  the  whole  article  can  be  nar- 
rated, it  lliould  be  done  ;  but  it  is  improper  to  narrate 
the  firlt  or  any  other  part  of  the  article,  and  omit  the 
others. 

38.  When  the  fpace  allotted  for  an  account  in  the 
leger  is  filled  up,  the  account  mufl  be  tranfported  to 
another  folio.  For  this  purpofc  add  the  columns  on 
both  fides,  and  write  againll  the  fum,  Tranfported  to 

folio  ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where  the 
new  account  is  opened,  in  the  reference-column,  or  on 
the  line,  if  no  reference-column  be  ufed.  Then,  after 
tiding  the  new  account,  and  entering  the  number  of  the 
folio  in  the  index,  write  on  the  Dr.  To  amount  brought 

from  folio  ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where 
the  old  account  was  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  By  amount,  brought 

from  fjlio  ,  and  place  the  fums  and  quantities,  if 
any,  in  the  proper  columns. 

When  either  fide  of  an  account  is  full,  both  fides 
fliould  be  tranfported,  and  diagonal  lines  drawn,  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  fide  which  requires  it. 

39.  The  books  Ihould  be  written  up  as  frequently  as 
can  be  done  conveniently  ;  fo  that  the  journal  may  keep 
pace  nearly  with  the  wafi;e-book,  and  the  leger  witii 
the  journal.  Each  book  fliould  be  carefully  revifcd, 
and  compared  with  the  book  from  which  it  is  polled. 
In  comparing  the  leger,  obferve  the  following  direc- 
tions : 

Begin  with  the  firft  jourual-pofl,  and  turn  to  the  fo- 
lio of  the  leger  where  the  Dr.  is  entered,  which  you 
are  dire-fled  to  by  the  marginal  reference,  and  compare 
the  date,  entry,  and  fum.  If  you  find  them  to  cor- 
refpond,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  the  leger  muft  be  altered 
till  it  correfpond  with  the  journal.  Then  place  a  dot 
before  the  reference-figure  in  the  journal,  and  a  mark 
A  before  the  fum  in  the  leger. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  compare  the  Cr.  of 
the  journal-pofl,  and  all  the  following  polls  in  their 
order.  The  dots  in  the  journal  ftiow  how  far  the  com- 
parifon  is  advanced,  and  the  marks  in  the  leger  fliovv 
what  articles  are  compared. 

The  fums  of  accounts  tranfported  fliould  be  left 
blank  till  the  books  be  compared ;  as  an  error  in  any 
article  will  occafion  an  alteration  in  the  fum. 

40.  Some  accountants  corrcft  all  errors  in  the  le- 
ger, without  crazing  any  thing,  by  the  following  me- 
tiiods:   ill,  If  the  fum  be  entered  too  fmalj,  ihcy  make 


have  written  aline  entirely  wrong,  or  in  a  wrongplace, 
write  the  word  Error  at  the  end,  prefix  a  crofs,  and 
omit  or  cancel  the  fum.  4th,  Cancel  errors,  by  draw- 
ing a  line  lightly  through  tiiem,  fo  that  the  old  writ- 
ing may  flill  be  legible;  by  which  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  book  has  not  been  vitiated  for  a  fraudulent 
purpofe.  The  fame  method  ihculd  be  followed  in  cor- 
redling  errors  in  the  journal. 

42.  When  the  comparifon  of  the  books  is  finiflied, 
glance  over  the  leger,  to  obferve  if  the  mark  of  com- 
parifon be  affixed  to  every  article.  If  not,  you  muft 
turn  to  the  journal,  and  obferve  if  the  articles  be  right 
which  had  not  been  marked. 

43.  Becaufe  the  whole  fum  of  the  Dr.  fide  of  the 
leger  Ihould  be  equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  the  Cr.  §  14. 
it  is  proper  to  try  if  they  correfpond.  For  this  pur- 
pofe, you  may  add  the  Dr.  of  every  account,  except 
fuch  as  arc  already  balanced,  placing  the  fums  in  an  in- 
ner column,  and  extending  them  at  the  end  of  one  or 
more  folios,  as  you  find  moll  convenient,  to  the  outer 
column  :  and,  as  you  go  along,  add  theCr.  in  the  fam.e 
manner.  If  the  fiim  total  of  both  fides  be  equal,  it 
gives  a  prefiiniption  that  the  books  are  right;  if  they 
differ  there  is  certainly  fome  miflake.  This  is  called 
the  Trial-balance.  The  labour  bellowed  upon  it  is  not 
loft,  as  the  fums  may  be  referved  for  aflifting  us  to  col- 
left  the  balances;  the  method  of  which  will  be  ex- 
plained afterwards. 

44.  If  the  fums  of  the  trial  balance  do  not  corre- 
fpond, the  hooks  muft  be  examined  again.  For  this 
purpofe,  begin  with  the  firft  article  on  the  Dr.  fide  of 
the  firft  account,  and  turn  to  the  account  where  the 
correfponding  entry  is,  which  you  will  find  by  the  fi- 
gure in  the  reference-column.  If  the  articles  agree, 
mark  them  with  a  dot.  Proceed  in  like  manner  -with 
the  other  articles  on  the  Dr.  of  the  firft  account  ;  then 
with  the  articles  on  the  Cr.  of  the  fame  ;  and  then  with 
the  following  accounts  in  their  order,  till  the  error  or 
errors  be  difcovered.  In  complex  entries,  obferve  if 
the  amount  of  the  fums  on  one  fide  be  equal  to  the 
fums  on  the  other.  When  you  come  to  a  dotted  article, 
you  may  pafs  it  by,  becaufe  it  has  been  examined  al- 
ready. 

If  the  errors  be  not  difcovered  at  the  firft  rcvifal,  you 
muft  repeat  the  fame  operation  again,  till  you  bring  the 
books  to  balance.     Marks  diflcrent  from  the  former 

ones. 
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ones,  or  differently  rlaceH,  may  be  ufcd  to  (Ignify  that 
an  anice  his  been  examined  a  fccond  or  third  liiiie. 
As  the  dctcdion  of  errors  is  the  moil  tedious  and  dif- 
agrccablc  part  ot  book-kccpin^;,  ibc  accoiinrant  will 
be  ind'iced  to  gnird  aajainil  t!icm  with  all  poiliblecare, 
when  he  has  once  cxptricnced  the  trouble  which  they 
occalion. 

4).  Before  wc  explain  tlie  mctliod  of  balancing  the 
bujks,  it  will  be  proper  to  direiFt  the  le^.rncr  how  to 
balance  particular  accounts.  When  we  fettle  accounts 
■with  aiiy  perfon,  and  afccrtain  haw  much  iso.vinjja: 
either  hand,  it  is  ncceffiry  to  balance  his  account  in 
the  ICjfer,  and  open  a  new  one,  beginning  with  the 
fum  that  was  du:  accordinj^  to  the  fettlcment;  and 
when  wc  clear  accounts  again,  wc  muft  go  back  to  that 
article,  and  no  farther. 

If  any  articles  be  charged  on  either  fide,  at  the  time 
of  fcitliii;;,  they  mult  be  immediatley  entered  on  the 
wafte-book  ;  from  which  they  will  pafs  in  courfe  to  the 
journal  and  legcr;  and  a  remark  muft  be  entered  in 
the  waftc- book,  that  the  account  was  fettled,  and  the 
balance  transferred  to  the  proper  fide  of  the  new  ac- 
count. This  remark  is  tranfcribed  in  the  journal; 
and  the  leger  account  is  balanced,  when  it  occurs,  in 
the  courfe  of  porting. 

If  the  balance  be  due  to  you,  write  on  the  Cr.  By 
balanci  due  to  kim  Dr.  to  ?iiiti  account,  and  infcrt  the 
fum  due  you  ;  after  which,  the  amount  of  both  fides 
will  be  eqiid.  Add  the  account,  pi ncing  the  funis  op- 
poftte  to  each  other  ;  and,  if  the  fides  be  unequal,  draw 
a  diagonal  line  through  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  Ihorter 
fide,  and  clofc  the  old  account  by  drawing  lines  under 
the  fums.  Then  open  the  new  account  immediately 
under  the  old  one,  or  in  a  new  folio  if  the  old  one  be 
full,  by  writing  on  the  Dr.  To  balance  of  former  ac- 
count due  ij  him.  If  the  balance  be  due  by  you  to 
bim,  the  entries  are  nude  on  the  oppofite  fides,  with 
the  necelFary  alterations.  Wlicn  the  new  account  is 
opened  in  the  fame  folio,  it  is  unnecelfary  to  repeat  the 
title;  but  the  year  and  month,  as  well  as  the  day,  are 
repeated  at  the  date  of  the  firll  article. 

46.  Sometimes  when  an  account  is  balanced,  one  or 
more  articles  arc  left  out  on  purpofe :  For  example, 
goods  lately  bought  on  credit  may  be  left  out,  and  the 
fcttlement  may  only  relate  to  articles  of  longer  ftand- 
ing.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  if  the  articles  omitted  be 
on  the  Dr.  of  the  leger,  we  write  on  the  Cr.  thus, 
By  articles  fold  hhn  fuia  if}  January  replaced;  and 
when  we  have  balanced  the  account,  and  opened  a 
new  one,  we  write  on  the  Dr.  To  articles  replaced  at 
fettling,  furnifhed  fir.ce  \jt  January  :  or,  if  the  ar- 
ticles were  left  out  for  any  other  reafon,  we  explain 
the  fame  in  the  narration.  If  the  omitted  articles  be 
on  the  Cr.  the  like  entries  arc  made  on  the  oppofite 
fides.  It  should  be  noticed  in  the  wafte-book  and  joiir- 
Bal  when  this  operation  is  neceflary. 

47.  When  we  port  any  common  article  from  the 
journal,  wc  enter  the  fum  on  tlic  Dr.  of  one  accoiint, 
and  on  the  Cr.  of  another:  when  we  balance  an  ac- 
count, we  place  the  balance  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  the  old 
accoint,  and  on  the  Cr.  of  liic  new  one,  or  contrary- 
wife:  and  when  we  replace  an  article,  as  above  directed, 
to  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  of  the  old  account,  we  place  it  after 
balancing  to  the  Cr.  or  Dr.  of  the  new  one.  Thus,  in 
thefc  entries,  as  well  as  in  common  pulls,  there  arc  like 
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films  entered  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  Icgtr,  and  rivc 
general  equality  of  the  lliles  is  fti'.l  prcftrvtct. 

48.  Merchants  generally  balance  their  books  once  a- 
year.  The  defign  of  this  operation  is  to  colleft  the 
various  branches  of  their  bufinefs,  diftlifcd  through  the 
books,  into  a  concife  abftraft ;  to  afcertain  their  gain 
or  lofs  (ince  the  laft  balance;  and  exhibit  the  prefcnt 
flate  of  their  funds.  If  the  bufinefs  be  of  fuch  a  kind, 
that  moft  of  the  branches  naturally  come  to  an  iflue  at 
a  certain  time  of  year,  that  time  is  the  proper  one  for 
making  the  bilance.  Otherwife  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  the  leafl  bufy  time,  may  be  choftn. 

49.  It  is  proper,  after  balancing,  to  fettle  as  many 
perfonal  accounts  as  pofTible ;  to  clear  all  arrears  and 
fmall  charges  ;  to  take  an  exadt  inventory  of  the  goods 
on  hand,  as  far  as  can  be  done  ;  and  affix  a  moderate 
value  to  each  article,  according  to  the  current  prices  at 
the  time :  fuch  a  value  as  you  would  be  willing  at  pre- 
fent  to  buy  for.  It  is  more  proper  to  value  the  goods 
on  hand  in  conformity  to  the  current  prices,  than  at 
prime  coft  :  for  the  defign  of  affixing  any  value  is  to 
point  out  the  gain  or  lofs,  and  the  gain  is  in  reality 
obtained  fo  foon  as  the  prices  rife,  or  the  lofs  fiifiered 
fo  foon  as  they  fall ;  therefore  it  is  impoffible  to  make 
np  a  juft  date  of  the  affairs,  unlefs  the  prefcnt  prices  be 
attended  to. 

50.  Thefe  things  being  done,  proceed  to  make  ths 
balance  as  follows  :  Prepare  two  iheets  of  paper,  ruled 
with  money-columns,  in  the  form  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  ; 
write  Proft  and  Lofs  as  the  title  of  the  firfl,  and  Ba- 
lance as  the  title  of  the  fecond. 

Prepare  alfo  fome  paper  for  computing  the  balances, 
and  mark  down  the  folios,  titles,  and  funis  of  each  ac- 
count in  the  leger,  in  a  regular  order.  If  a  trial- 
balance  was  made,  the  fums  may  be  tranfcribed  from  it. 
Pafs  by  fuch  accounts  as  are  already  cloltd  ;  alfo  the 
accounts  of  Stock  and  Profit  and  Lofs,  which  are  al- 
ways the  laft  of  being  balanced.  Then  fubtraft  tlic 
leffer  from  the  greater,  and  enter  the  difference  on  ei- 
ther of  the  (lieets  that  the  nature  of  the  article  points 
out,  and  on  the  fide  of  that  Iheet  which  correfponds  to 
the  greater  fvim  of  the  account.     More  particularly. 

In  perfonal  accounts,  enter  the  difftrtncc,  which  is 
the  debt  owing  to  you,  or  by  you,  on  the  proper  lidc 
of  the  balance-flieet. 

In  the  cafh-accoiint,  enter  the  difference,  which  is  the 
money  in  hand,  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  balance-llieet. 

In  accounts  of  goods  or  other  property,  if  there  be 
nothing  remaining  on  hand,  enter  the  difference,  which 
is  the  gain  or  lofs,  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and 
lofs  flieet. 

If  the  whole  be  fiill  on  hand,  enter  the  prefcnt  value 
on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance-Hieet ;  and,  if  this  be  different 
from  the  prime  coft,  charges  included,  enter  the  dif- 
ference on  the  proper  fide  of  tlie  profit  and  lofs  (lieet. 

If  part  be  fold,  and  part  on  hand,  place  the  value 
of  the  quantity  on  hand  under  the  fum  of  the  Cr.  and 
add  thcni.  .  The  fum  is  the  whole  return  ihat  will  be 
obtained,  if  the  reft  of  the  goods  be  fold  at  the  efti- 
niated  value;  and  this,  being  compared  with  the  fum 
of  the  Dr.  which  is  the  whole  cxpcncc,  lliows  the  gain 
or  lofs.  Enter  the  fame  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  pro- 
fit and  lofs  flieet,  and  enter  the  quaniity  and  value  oa 
hand,  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  balance-fheet. 

Obfcrve  if  the  quantities  in  the  inner  columns  be  c« 
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equal  on  both  fides,  when  the  goods  are  all  fold ;  or, 
it'  the  dirf'ereiicc,  when  only  part  is  fold,  be  equal  to 
the  quantity  on  hand.  If  they  corrcfpond,  you  have 
a  jult  account  of  the  goods.  If  the  Dr.  be  greater, 
there  is  fonietbing  amilling,  which  you  mult  enter  on 
tlie  Dr.  of  the  balance-flieet,  and  mark  the  caufe  of  the 
deficiency,  as  inlake,  walte,  or  the  like.  If  the  Cr. 
be  greater,  there  is  an  excefs,  which  you  muft  enter 
on  the  Cr.  of  the  balance-fliect,  together  with  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it,  as  difference  of  meafure,  or  the  like. 

In  accounts  fubfidiary  to  profit  and  lofs,  enter  the 
difference  on  the  proper  lide  of  the  profit  and  lofs  iheet. 

When  there  is  nothing  written  on  one  fide  of  an  ac- 
count, enter  the  fum  of  the  article  or  articles  on  that 
iheet  which  the  kind  of  the  account  points  out. 

51.  When  yon  have  collefted  all  the  balances,  fum 
up  both  fheets,  and  add  to  the  profit  and  lofs  iheet  the 
fums  of  the  profit  and  lofs  account  in  the  leger  :  then 
fubtravS  the  leiTer  fum  of  each  (lieet  from  the  greater. 

This  being  done,  mark  the  funis  of  the  ilcck-account 
on  your  computation-paper,  and  add  thereto  the  ba- 
lance of  the  profit  and  lofs-Qicet  on  the  lide  which  cor- 
refponds  with  the  greater  fum  of  that  account:  then 
fubtrad  the  leffer  from  the  greater.  The  remainder 
will  be  equal  to  the  diflference  of  the  fides  of  the  ba- 
lance-flieet, if  the  books  be  right,  and  the  balances 
cxaclly  collefted. 

52.  We  Ihall  prove  that  this  equality  mufl  always 
hold,  from  the  nature  of  the  articles  colleifted.  The 
Dr.  of  the  balance-facet  contains  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  you,  and  every  debt  owing  to  you; 
and  the  Cr.  contains  every  debt  owing  by  you :  there- 
fore the  difference  of  the  fides  (hows  what  your  nett 
eftate  amounts  to.  The  profit  and  lofs  llieet,  when  the 
articles  from  the  leger  are  included,  contains  every 
thing  you  have  gained  on  the  Cr.  and  every  thing  you 
have  loll  on  the  Dr. ;  and  the  difference  of  the  fides  is 
your  nett  gain  or  lofs.  The  flock-account  contained 
your  effeds  and  debts  at  the  time  the  books  were  o- 
pened  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  gain  or  lofs  is  added 
to  the  proper  fide,  it  mult  fliow  the  extent  of  your  nett 
ellate  at  prefent.  Thus  the  flock-account  and  balancc- 
ilieet  both  point  out  how  much  you  are  worth  at  pre- 
fent ;  the  one  from  your  former  flock,  allowance  being 
made  for  your  gains  or  loffes  ;  the  other  from  a  view 
«)f  yoar  prefent  efFcfts  and  debts  ;  and  they  will  cor- 
refpoud,  becaufe  both  mufl  be  agreeable  to  the  truth, 
if  the  books  be  correft. 

53.  Though  the  books  mufl  balance,  if  free  from 
error,  yet  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  adjuft  them  ex- 
actly, efpccially  when  the  bufinefs  is  extenfive,  and  the 
errror  trilling.  If  there  be  (till  a  difference,  which  we 
do  nx  think  it  worth  while  to  make  further  fearch  for, 
we  may  clofe  the  books,  by  making  Profit  and  Lofs 
Dr.  and  Cr.  for  the  fame.  This  introduces  an  article 
on  one  lide  of  the  leger,  which  has  none  correfpond- 
ing  to  it  on  the  other,  but  is  balanced  by  fome  undifco- 
vered  error. 

54.  The  balance  being  flruck,  your  next  work  is  to 
clofc  the  books.  Every  article  in  the  leger  fliould  be 
polled  from  the  journal;  therefore,  the  mofl  regular 
way  of  finifliing  both  is  by  infciting  the  following  ar- 
ticles in  the  journal,  and  polling  them  in  the  common 
manner  to  the  leger. 

ifl.  Profit  aiul  Lofi  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  lofs  on  the 
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folio-iuhig  accounts.  The  particulars  arc  taken  from  the 
Dr.  of   the  Profit  and  Lofs  facet. 

ad,  Sundriis  Dr.  to  Prof  t  and  Lofs.  for  gain,  on  the 
foilnimiig  accounts.  The  particulars  arc  taken  from  the 
Cr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  (lieet. 

3d,  Balance-accov7tt  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  debts  and 
property  belonging  to  7ne. 

4ih,  Sundries,  Dr.  to  Balance-account  for  debts  due 
by  me.  The  paiticulars  of  this  and  the  lormer  arc  ta- 
ken from  the  refptftive  fides  of  the  balance-Ilieet. 

5th,   Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  iittt  gain  ;   or 
Stock  Dr.  to  Profit  and  LoJ's  jor  nett  lofs. 

6th  Balance-account  Dr.  to  Stock  for  nett  jlock. 

5S-  When  the  four  firft  of  thefe  articles  are  polled 
in  the  leger,  all  the  perfonal,  real,  and  fubfidiary  ac- 
counts will  balance,  and  you  may  add  them  as  yon  go 
along.  In  accounts  of  goods,  if  there  be  any  defi- 
ciency, you  mufl  enter  it  on  the  Cr.  in  the  inner  co- 
lumn ;  and,  if  there  be  any  outcome,  you  muft  enter  it 
on  the  Dr.  before  you  add  the  account.  Then  the  fums 
of  every  account  and  every  column  on  the  oppofite  fides 
will  be  equal. 

The  only  accounts  that  remain  open  are.  Profit  and 
Lofs,  Stock,  and  Balance.  The  fifiii  poll  balances  the 
profit  and  lofs  account,  and  the  fixth  balances  the  flock- 
account.  It  was  noticed,  \  14,  that  the  whole  fums 
of  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  legtr  are  equal  ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  fides  of  every  account,  except  one,  be  balanced, 
that  one  will  balance  of  its  own  accord.  The  balance- 
account  alone  remains  open,  and,  upon  trial,  you  will 
find  that  the  fides  are  equal.  This  affords  an  additional 
proof,  or,  ai  lead,  a  different  view,  of  what  was  de- 
monflrated,  with  refped  to  the  balance  of  the  books, 
in  5  52. 

The  lines  above  and  under  the  fums,  at  a  general 
balance,  may  be  drawn  with  red  ink  ;  and,  at  the  ba- 
lancing of  particular  accounts,  with  black  ink,  for 
diftindion. 

j6.  Some  choofe  to  infert  the  particulars  of  the  profit 
and  lofs  and  balance  fliects  in  the  rcfpei5tivc  accounts  of 
the  leger.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  unneeefi'ary  to  enu- 
merate them  alfo  in  the  journal Some  chufe  to  ba- 
lance the  accounts  of  goods,  whenever  the  quantity  is 
fold  off;  and  we  approve  of  this  method,  as  it  IclTens 
the  work  at  the  general  balance,  which  is  always  fuf- 
ficiently  laborious. 

57.  Thus  is  the  (late  of  a  pcrfon's  affairs  brought 
together,  in  a  fliort  compafs,  under  his  view  ;  and  the 
articles  of  the  balance-flieet  fupply  materials  for  a  new 
inventory.  It  is  convenient,  however,  to  alter  the 
order,  and  arrange  the  real  accounts  together,  and  the 
perfonal  ones  together. 

58.  It  is  not  neceflary  tobegin  new  books,  nor  open 
the  accounts  anew,  iinlcfs  the  old  folios  be  full.  The 
accounts  may  be  continued  in  the  former  folios;  but  it 
is  btfl  to  begin  a  new  leger,  if  the  old  one  be  not 
likely  to  hold  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  next  year.  When 
one  comes  to  have  feveral  fets  of  books,  it  is  com- 
mon to  diflinguifli  ihcra  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  firft  walte-book,  journal,  and  leger,  are  marked 
A,  the  fecond,  B  ;   and  fo  on. 

In  the  following  fpecimen,  the  wafie-book  and  jour- 
nal are  placed  on  oppofite  pages,  that  the  learner  may 
eafily  compare  them  ;  and  ihc  rules  referred  to  by 
their  numbers. 

WASTE- 
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(i)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Philadelphia,  January  i.   1790. 


INVENTORY  of  ready  money,  goods,  and  debts 
belonging  to  James  Olwald  merchant  inPhiladcl 
phia. 
Ready  money  -  -  L75  10  — 

40obiilhelswheat,  at6s6d  L130 

6hds  Port  wine,  at  L15         90 

70  reams  paper,  at  los  6d     36  ij  — 
120  lb.  bohea  tea,  at 
2s  3d  -  -  13  10  — 

270 


A  houre  in  Vine-flrcct  Philad.  value 

James  Qfwald  mcrch.  P'«il. 

owes  per  account  L73     4  — 

Thomas  Pirie  mercht. Phil- 
adelphia owes  per  do  12     3     8 

Henry  Hardy  mcrch.  New- 
York  per  bill  75 

David  Miller  manafa(ftiirer 

Wilmington  per  receipt      18  — 


5  — 

300 


§  29 


178     7     fi 


LIST  of  debts  by  the  faid  James  OfwaUl. 

^Tothebankof N.America peraccount  L230 

To  Tho.  Smith  merchant  Bofton  per  do  54 
To  Will.  Nifbet  carpenter  Carlillc  per  do  28     7     3 
'  29  


Bought  for  ready  money  105  yards  calicoe,  at  3s  2d 
Rule  III. 


Sold    James     Cuthbert    merchant    Richmond    100 
bulhcls  wheat,  at  6s  7!,d 
Rule  I 


*^Paid  William  Nifbet  in  full 
Rule  I. 


Bartered  60  lb  bohea 
diaper,  at  is.  9d 


tea,   at  2S  4d    for   80  yards 


Rule  III. 
10 


-13. 


^Bought    from    Will.    Bruce    merchant 

Chcfter,  200  bulhels  of  fait,  at  is  8d   L16  13  4 
3 20  (lone  iron,  at  3s  4d  53     6     8 


Rule  II. 
-15- 


Sold  3ormspapcr  to  Ja.  Bofwcll,  at  I2S  L18  — 
12  to  John  Hcaderfon  ftationcr 

Philadelphia,  at  12s  7  4 

J  for  ready  money  at  IIS  2  ij  — 


47 


Rule  I.  III. 


-19. 


Sold  Will.  Hunter  merchant  Briftol 

I  JO  b'Uh.  fait,  at  iS9d,    L13     2     6 
Received  in  part  -  -  Lio  — 

And  he  owes  the  balance  -  32 


Rule  I.  III. 


824 


312 
16 

33 


28 


12 


70— 


2719 


13 
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Philadelphia,  January   i.  1790- 
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Sundries  Dr.  to  Stock  for  articles  belongingto James 
Ofwald  merchant  Philadelphia. 

Cajh  on  hand  -  -  L7J   10  — 

IVheat.  For  400b.  at6s6d  L130 

Port-wine.  For6hdsatLiS    90 

Paper.  YoriQxms^iiosGA    36   15  — 
Tea.     For   120   lb   bohea, 

at  2S  3d  13    10  — 


Houfi  in  VtMt-ftreet  Philadelphia  value 
y.  5q/7y^//mer.  Phil.perac.  L73     4  — 
7'^»./'/r/Vnier.  Phil,  perdo   12     3     8 
Henry  Hardy  merch.  New- 
York  per  bill  75 

David  Miller  manufai5lurer 

Wilmington,  per  receipt  18 


270 
300 


S  — 
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Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Bank  of  North  America  per  KCoanl'L2'^o 

To  Tho.  Sf/iith  merch.  Bofton  per  ace.       54  —  — 
T'o  ^///A^//i&f/ carpenter  Carlillc  per  do    28     7 


Calicoe  Dr.  to  CaJh.     Bought  105  yards  at  3s  2d 


James  Cuthbert  merchant  Richmond,  Dr  to  IVheat 
fold  100  bnfliel,  at  6s  7^d 


-5.- 


Diaper  Dr.  to  Bohea  Tea.   Delivered  60  lb.  bohea 
tea  in  barter  for  So  yards,  at  is  9d 


•3 


-10.- 


JVillta7n  Nijbet  Dr  to  CaJh.     Paid  him  in  full 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Williant  Bruce  merchant  Chcflcr 
Salt.      For  2C0  bulhels,  at  is  8d  L16  13     4 

Iron.     For  320  flones,  at  3s  4d  53     6 


-ij.- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Paper. 

James  Bofisj:ll,for  30  rms, ati2sLi8 

John  Henderfon  flationer 

Philadelphia,  for  12  12s       7     4  — 

CaJh.     For  -  5  IIS       2  15  — 


47 
-19.- 


Suudries  Drs  to  Salt,  J  on  $ohil\.  at  is^d,Lj^     2     6 


Ca/h.     Received  in  part  -  Lio 

William  Hunter  merchant  Briftol,  for 
balance  due  by  him  -  326 


3B 


Philadelphia, 


82. 


3I2 


16 


12 


28 


70- 


27 


19. 


13 
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(a)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Philadelphia,  January  22.  1790. 


Received  from  Henry  Hardy  in  pay- 
ment of  his  bill  L75  —  — 
And  for  intereft  on  do  210  — 


Rules  II.  VII. 


Paid  the  bank  of  North  America 
Rule  I. 
26. 


Bought  from  Alex.  Sharp  merch.  Trenton  soolb. 
bohea  tea,  at  IS  lid  L47  18     4 

Paid  him  in  part  L15 

And  the  balance  due  him  is  3218 


Rules  II.  III. 

-30. 


Received  300  bulhels  wheat,  6s  yd  L98  15,  in  bar 

tcr  for  6  hds.  Port-wine,  at  L16        L96 

Paid  the  balance  215  — 


Rule  III. 


Philadelphia,  2</ February   1790. 


Sold  James  BofwcU 

48  bufli.  fait,  b(iiig  the  rem. at  is  8;d  L  4     2  — 

60  lb  tea,  at  2S  3id  617     6 

100  Itone  iron,  at  36  4^(1  16  1 7     6 


Rule  I. 

-3- 


Received  from  James  Cuthbert  in  part 
Rule  II. 


-10.- 


Bartcred  22  reams   paper,  at  12s 
60  buflicls  wheat,  at  6s  9d 


L13     4 

20     5  — 


For  334ilb  tea,  at  2S 


33     9 


Rule  III. 


Taken  for  the  ufe  of  my  ihop,  the  remaining  ream 
paper,  value 

Rule  VI. 
16 


Received  from  William  Hunter  in  full  L  3     2     6 
from  James  Bofwell  in  part        70 


Rule  II. 


Paid  ihe  Bank  of  North  America 
Rule  I. 


-19 


Bartered  100  yards  calicoe,  at  3s  6d       L17  10  — 


For  ihd  Port-wine 
Received  the  balaucc 


14  10  — 
3 


Ruk  III. 


7710 


TOO 


47 


98 


27 


30 


33 


73 


100 


17 


If 


17 


10 


10 


JOURNAL.  (2) 

Philadelphia,  January  22.  1790. 


C^'-fl:)  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
T'o  i7c'>;r;' /^i?r  j-jRec.  paym.of  hisbill  L75  — 
To  Profit  and  Lofs.  Rec.  intereft  on  do       2   10 


.2'Tca  Dr.to  Sundries,  for  500  lb.  bohea 
at  IS  ltd  L47  18     4 

.1  To  Cajh.     Paid  in  part  Li  j 

4 7"o  ys'/fx.  5A«rf  merch.  Trenton  for  bal.    32  18     4 


Bank  of  North  America  Dr.  to  CaJh.     Paid  them 


-26. 


-30.- 


Wheat  Dr.  to  Sund.  for  300  buHi.  at  6s  yd    L98  15 


77  10 


100  — 


47 


To  Port-wine.    For  6hds.  delivered  in 

barter,  L16  L96 

To  Ca/h.     Paid  balance  2  15  — 


Philadelphia,  2;/ February,   1790. 


i     -5 

!■' 

1     -3 

.1 

_o 

.2 
.2 
.1 


James  Bofwell  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Salt,   for  48  buihels,  being  the  rem. 

at  IS  8d  L  4     2  — 

To  Tea,  for  60  lb  bohea,  at  2S  3id  617     6 

T^o  7ro«,  for  looftones,  3  s  4id  16  17     6 


Cafh  Dr.  to  James  Cuthbert.     Received  in  part 


Tea  Dr.  to  Sundries.     Fo  3344.  lb  at 

2s     L33     9  — 
To  Paper.  For  22  reams  delivered  in 

barter  at  12s  L13     4  ■ 

To  Wheat.  For  60  buihels  at  6s  9d  205  — 


.1 

•4] 


-lO.- 


4  Charges  Merchandize  Dr.  to  Paper,  taken  for   the 
ufe  of  fhop,  I  ream,  value 


-16.- 


98 


27 
30 


33 


CaJh  Dr.  to  Siaidries 
To  William  Hunter.  Received  in  full     L  3     2     6 
To  Janus  Bofwell.     i in  part        yo 


%Bank  of  North  Ainsrica  Dr.  to  Ca/fj.      Paid  them 


-19. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Calicoes.    For  100  yards  delivered 

in  barter,  at  3s  6d     Liy  10  — 
Port-wine.     For  ihd.  L1410  — 


.\fafh.     Received  balance 


18 


IS  — 


17 


10 


73 
100  — 


17 


10 


Philadelphia^ 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


(;)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Philadelphia,  19M  FebrujJry,  1790. 


37'; 


Sold  60  bufticls  wheat  W:  ready  money 

at  6s  rod  Lao  10  — 

90  to  Henry  Hardy,  at  6s  I  id  31      2     6 

54  to  William  Hunter,  at  6s  I  id        18  13     6 
104  to  Bailie  and  Bell,  German- 
town,  at  6s  I  id  ?5  19 


30S 


Rule  I.  III. 

-23. 


Drawn  on  the  Bank  of  North  America 
Rule  II. 


Paid  William  Bruce  in  part  L50 

Alexander  Sharp,  in  full                      32   18     4 
And  Tho.  Smith'sbillonme  at  fight  35 


106 


120 


Rule  I. 


Philadelphia,  2d  March,  1790. 


Paid  charges  and  cellar-rent  for  fait         Li     2     6 
Charges  and  loft-rent  of  wheat  3     3  — 


Rule  IV. 

-4- 


Received  from  Thomas  Pirie  in  full 
Difcounted  him 

Rules  11.  VI. 

-5. 


L12 


Sold  James  Dalton,  Brunfwick 

d 
do 


117 


12 


18 


60  lb  bohea  tea,  at  2S      ,1 


Bartered  with  James  Bofwcll  2  bags  clover  feed,  a 
L6,  Li 2,  for  2  hds  liax-fced,  at  55s     L5  10  — 
Received  in  money  5  —  ■ 

And  he  owes  the  balance  i   10  ■ 


300  do 
360 


at  1    III 

Rule  L 
12. — 


L  6     I 
29  13 


Received  from  Jan  Jonkhecr  Rotterdam  6  bagsclo 
ver  feed,  qt.  200  lb  each,  amount  per  invoice 
f.  312,  at  22d  per/".  L28  12  — 

Paid  freight  and  charges  x     j 


Rules  II.  IV. 
-17- 


Rules  III.  I. 


Paid  Tho.  Smith  in  fail 
And  for  imereft 


L19 

I   10  — 


Rules  I.  IV. 
21. 


Sold   1401b  clover-feed,  to  John  Scott  farmer  at 
Frankfort,  at  7;d  L4     7     6 

70      to  James  Cuthbert,  at  7;d       239 
120      for  ready  money  at  7;  d  3     12     6 


330 


Rules  I.  II. 


35 


29 


12 


20 


10 


15 


17 


10 


•3 


JOURNAL.  (3) 

Philadelphia,  19/A  February,  1790. 


Sui:diijs  Drs.  to  Wheat 
Ca/h.  For   60b.  wh.  at6s  lod  L20  10  — 

Henry  Hardy.   For    90  6   11        31      2 


Wil.  Hunter.     For    54 
Bailie  ij  Bell  Ger- 
mantown.     For  104 

308 


6  II 
6  II 


35:  19 


-23.- 


Cafh  Dr.  to  Bank  'jf  N.  America.  Drawn  on  then 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh. 

Williarn  Bruce.     Paid  him  in  part  L50 

Alexander  Sharp.     Paid  in  full  32  18 

Tho.  Smith.  Paid  his  bill  on  me  at  fight    35 


[06 


r20'- 


Philadelphia,  id  March,  1790. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cafh. 
Salt.     Paid  charges  and  cellar-rent 
Wheat.     Paid  charges  and  loft-rent 


Li     2     6 

3     3  — 


-4. 


Sufidries.  Drs.  to  Thomas  Pirie. 
Cajh.     Received  in  full 
Profit  and  Lofs.     Difcounted  him 


L12 

-     3     & 


James  Dalton,  Brunfwick,  Dr.  to  Tea. 

For      60  lb  bohea  at  as    old  L  6     i 

And  300  do  at  I   Hid 


29  13     9 


ri7 


18 


12 


360 


j4 
•4 

.1 


Clover-feed  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Jan  Jonkheer,  for  6  bags,  qt.  200  lb  'each,, 
is  1200  lb  amount  per  invoice,  f.  312,  ai 
32d  L28  12  ■ 

To  Cafh.     Paid  freight  and  charges  i     5  - 


Sundries  Drs.    to  Clover-feed.      For   2    bags,    ai 

L  6,  L12 

Flax-feed,  for  ahds.  reed,  in  bart.  5Ss.       510  — 

Cafh.     In  part  5 

.ifjajnes  Bofkuell,  for  balance  i    10  — 


-12.- 


-17.- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cafh. 
Thomas  Smith.     Paid  him  in  full 
Profit  and  Lofs.     Paid  him  intercfl 


L19 

I    10  — 


-21.- 


Sundries  Dr.  tu  Clovcr-fced. 
John  Scott,  fanner  at  Frankfort,  for 
140  lb  at  7;d 
James  Cuthbert,  for      70  7Td 

CafJf  for     120  7^d 

330 
3  B  2 


L4     7     6 

2  3     9 

3  12     6 


Phi 


5^ 


15 


29 


17 


12- 


10- 


10 


adetphia. 


38o 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Jas.  Bofwell  has  paid  the  Bank  of  N.  America  on  my 
acct.  Kule  VIII. 

25 


(4)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Philadelphia,  24th  March,  1790. 


Bought  from  William  Ainflie  merchantAlloa^fliare 
of  the  fliip  Hazard,  for 

Rule  II. 
28. 


Sold  Bailie  and  Bell, 

150  flone  Iron,  at  3s  "jd 
ihd  Port- wine 

Rule  I. 


L26  17     6 
IS     5  ■ 


Philadelphia,  2(/ April,   1790. 


Sold  for  ready  money 

50  yards  diaper,  at  is  iid 
60  buttiels  wheat,  at  6s  jid 
I  hd.  flax-feed 
160  lb.  clover  feed,  at  7d|d 
30  Hone  iron,  at  3s  6di 

Rule  III. 


L    4  15  10 

20  7     6 

3  3  ■ 

5  3     4 

5  6 


Drawn  on  the  Bank  of  North  America  for 
Rule  II. 


40- 


150  — 


42 


38 


15 


do- 


Bought  for  ready  money 
30  caiks  train  oil,  at  22s 

60  ba(h.wheat,at6s6dLi9  10 
80  do.  at  6s  7d    26     6 


L33  —  - 

45   16     o 


70 


Rule  III. 


Sold  Will.  Ainflie  30  yds.  diaper,  at  2s    L3 

And  paid  him  30 


Rule  I. 


Bailie  and  Bell  have  paid  Wil.  Ainflie  at  my  de- 
fire,  balance  of  my  fhare  of  the  (hip  Hazard 
Rule  VIII. 


Sold  James  Bofvvell  20  cafks  train-oil  at  276 
Rule  I. 


-II. 


78 


33 


ii7 


37 


16 


-14.- 


Sold  George  Gordon  mercht.  Briflol 
lo  caflcs  train  oil,  at  28s 
ihd.  flax-feed 
70  buflicls  wheat,  at  6s  lod 


Received  in  part 

And  he  owes  the  balance 

Rules  I.  II. 
16. 


L14 

3     5 
23  18 


JOURNAL.  (4) 

Philadelphia,   24^/1  March,  1 790. 


41    .3     4 


L35 

6     3 


Paid  Baillic  and  Bell's  bill  on  me  to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight 
Rule  I. 


41 

38 


18 


Bajik  of  North  America  Dr.  to  James  Bofwelt.  Paid 
them  by  him 

25.' 


Share  of  (hip  Hazard  Dr.  to  JVilliam  Ainflie  mer- 
chant Alloa,  bought  \  fliare  for 


Bailie  a?id  Bell  Drs  to  Sundries . 
To  Iron.     For  150  ftone,  at  3s  7d  L26  17     6 

To  Porl-wine.     For  ihd  15     j 


-28. 


40) 


150 


Philadelphia,  2d  April,   1790. 


Cafh  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Diaper.  For  50  yards,  at  is  I  id  L4  15   10 

To  Wheat.  For  60  buflils,  at  6s  9id  20     7     6 

To  Flax-feed.      For  ihd  3     3  — 

To  Clover-feed.  For  idolb.  at  7id  534 

To  Iron.  For  30  ftone,  at  3s  6;d       563 


•  I  Cafh  Dr.  to  Bank  of  North  America.     Drawn  on 
^2     them  for 


Sundries  Dr.  to  Cajb. 
Train-oil.     For  30  caflfs,  at  22s 
/^y^f*/.  For6obufl:.at6s6dLi9  10 
And  40  at  6s  7d  26     6 


L33  —  . 
45  16     8 


42 


38 


60 


IS 


70 


78 


_v5j  William  Amflie  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

■  'i'To  Diaper.     For  30  yards,  at  2S 
.1  To  Cafh.     Paid  him 


L  3 1 

30  —  ■ 


William  Ainflie  Dr.  to  Bailie  and  Bell.  Paid  him 
by  them  on  my  account,  being  balance  of  fliare 
of  fliip  Hazard 
1 1 . 


■6 

•4 

_^ 

.2 

•5  George  Cordon  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

.$To  Train-oil.     For  10  caflcs,  at  28s  L14 

To  Flax  feed.   For  ihd  35 

To  Wheat.         For  70  bolls,  at  6s  lod  23  18     4 


James  Bofwell  Dr.  to  Train-oil.    Sold  him  20  caflcs 
at  27s 

14 


16 


ir 


3? 


117 


27  — 


•  T^Cafh  Dr.  to  George^Cordon.     Received  in  part 


-16.- 


~\Bailie  and  Bell  Dr.  to  Caf}}.     Paid  their  bill  on 
'I     mc  to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight 


41 


35 


38 


Philadelphia, 


^1     M  ~^^. 


BO     OK-KEEPING. 


(5)  WAST  E-BOOK. 

Philadelphia,  i8//5i  April,  I  790. 


Taken  for  the  ufc  of  my  family,  the  remaining  five 
yards  calicoc,  at  3s  2d 

Rule  VI. 

2  2 . 


The  Bank  of  North  America  have  paid  Jan  Jonk' 
hccr's  bill  on  me,  i  mJt.  at  mv  dcfirc 
Rule  VIII,  ■ 


-25. 


Received  my  proportion  of  protiis  on  a  voyage   to 
Rotterdam  by  the  Hazard 
Rule  V 


Paid  for  fmall  charges  on  my  bufmcfs 

fincc  ill  January  -  L   J     3 

Pcrfonal  anti  family  expcnces  32  —  — 


Rule  Vr. 


Due  Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk,  for  wages 
Rule  \'I. 


Due  the  Bank  of  North  America  for  intcrcft 
Rule  VI. 


Previous  to  the  balancing  of  my  books,  I  have  ta 
ken  an  inventory  of  the  goods  in  my  [hop  and 
ware-houfc, 

248  buflieh  wheat,  at  6s  9d  L  83  14  — 

474  lb.  bohca  tea,  at  2s  47     8 

40  Hone  iron,  at  3s  4d  613 

300  lb.  clover-feed,  at  6d  7  10  — 


I  value  my  honfe  at 

And  my  fliarc  of  /hip  Hazard 


L14,-  5 
300  — 
140 


L585     5     4 


— ,15  to 


2812 


33—— 


II 


2± 
•2 

•I 


Jan  Jonkheer  Dr.  to  Bc.nk  of  Ndrth  America.     For 
his  bill  on  me  imdt  paid  by  them 


JOURNAL,  (5) 

Philadelphia,  18/^  Apkil,  1  790. 


38'! 


Proper  expellees  Dr.  to  Calicoes.    For  5  yards  taken 
for  family  ufe  at  5s  2d 


-22.- 


— !iS  10 


12- 


-25- 


Cafh  Dr.  to  Share  of  Ship  Hazard.     Received  my 
proportion  of  profitstm  a  voyage  to  Rotterdam. 


-30.- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh. 
Charges  Merchandize.  Paid  fmall  char- 
ges fince  Jan.  i,  -  L   j 
Prop.  Exp.  Paid  pcrf.  and  family  charges  3  2 


•  5 
.1 

.2 


•5 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  articles  of  gain 


Wheat 

Port-winf 

Paper 

Tea 

Calico  e 

Diaper 
■  3  Iron 

•A  Clover-feed 
•AFlax.feed 
•S  Share  of  fhip  Hazard 

Train-oil 


Charges  of  Merchandi-^e  Dr.  to  Thomas  Sharp,  my 
clerk.     Due  him  for  wages 


Prof,  and  Lofs  Dr  to  B  ofN.Amer.  Due  them  for  int, 


Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  articles  of  lofs. 
To  Salt                      -                   .              L—  1 1 
To  Charges  Merchandize               -              1 3   1 4 
To  Proper  Expences                    -                   32    15   10 
See  \  54.  


37 


II 


L  o   18  — 


18 

15 
18 

3 
13 
15 

7 


6 

2 

4 
10 
1 1 

I 


—  18  —j 

23  —  - 


•5  Bal.  ^cfo«;;/ Z)r./c/,S//«. for  articles  bclonp-jng  tome. 

TlToCafh  -  - 

.1  To  Wheat.  For  248  bnfhels,  at  6s  9d 

.2  To  Tea.      For  474  lb.  at  2s 

Amilling  \  pound. 
.2  To  Hoi<fe  in  Vine-flreet 
.2T0  James  ^ofwell 
.  2  To  Henry  Hardj 
.2T0  David  Miller 
.■^To  James  Cuthbert 
.3  To  Iron.     For  40  flone,  at  3s  4d 
.470  John  HenderfoH 
4  To  WiUiam  Hunter 
.i,To  James  D  alt  on 
.4  To  Clover-feed.     For  3oobl.  at  6d 

Inlakc  lolb. 
•  STo  John  Scott  .  .  476 

.5  To  Share  of  J})ip  Hazard  -  140 

To  George  Cordon  6 


L  8  3  10 
83  14  _ 
47     8  - 

300 

37  II  - 
31     2    6 

i8 

563 

6  13     4 

7  14 
18    13     6 

35   IS  — 
7  10  — 


47 


65 


10 


757 


12 


Philadelphta, 


3^2 


BOO    K-K    E    E 

(6)  JOURNAL, 

Philadelphia,  ^oth  April  1790, 


PING. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Balance-account. 
Wheat.     6  Bufhels. 
Bank  of  North  America  -  L201     3     2 

William  Bruce,  -  -  20 

Thomas  Sharp  8 


Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  nett  gain 


Stock  Dr.  to  Balance-Account,  for  nett  flock. 


The  next  Journal  would  begin  thus. 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock. 
Cafh  on  hand  L8     3 

Wheat.  For  248  buf.  at  6s  6d  L83   14  — 
Tea.     For  474  lb.  at  2s  47     8  — 

Iron.    For  40  flone,  at  3s  4d      613     4 
Clover-feed.  For  300  lb.  at  6d      7  10  — 


129 
16 

528 


10 


Houfe  in  Vine-flreet  Phil- 
adelphia, value  L300 

Share  in  Ship  Hazard.  For 

one-third  140 


-145     5     4 


James  Bofwell  Philadelphia. 

Due  by  him  L37  li 

Henry  Hardy  New- York.  Do  31  2 
Dav.  Miller  Wilmington.  Do  18  — 
James  Cuthbert'^\c\\mon&'Do  5  6 
John  Henderfon  Philadel.  Do  7  4 
William  Hunter  Brillol.  Do  18  13 
James  Dalton  hznca.iier.  Do  35  i  J 
John  Scott  Newcaftle.  Do  4  7 
George  Cordon  Briftol.       Do     6     3 


.440 


-164     3    I 


Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Bank  of  North  America.  Due  them  L201      3 

To  Williafn  Bruce'Do^er.    Duebyhira     20 

Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk.  Do  8  — 


757 


12 


•1229 


31  2 


Stock, 


(') 


Dr. 

T7go 
Jan. 

Apr. 


Dr 

179  c 

Apr. 


Dr. 

1790 
Jan 


Feb. 

Mar, 
Apr. 


Dr. 

1790 
iJan 


k 


lar. 
lApr. 


pr 

■,'790 

Han. 

c'cb. 

)'\pr. 


BOO    K-K     E 

LEDGER.  Fo. 


Suck, 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  balance-account,  for  nett  ftock 


19 


Projit  and  L'ij  s. 

To  Thomas  Pirie,  difcounted  him 

To  Calh,  paid  Tho.  Smith  intcrell 

To  Bank  of  N.  America,  tor  interefldue  them 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Stock,  for  nett  gaia 


Cajh, 

1  To  Stock  on  hand 

1 5  To  Paper,  for  5  reams,  at  i  is 
19  To  Salr,  in  part,  per  J. 
22  To  Sundries  for  Hen.  Hardy's  bill,  with  int 

To  James  Cuthberi,  in  part 

16  To  Sundries,  per  J. 

19  To  Calicoes,  for  b,il.  of  ico  yards,  per  J. 

To  Wheat  for  60  buihcls,  at  6s  lod 
20 To  Bank  of  North  America,  drawn  on  them 
4  To  Thomas  Pirie,  in  full 

1 7  To  Clover-feed,  in  part,  of  2  bags 
21  To  Clover-feed,  for  1 30  lb.  at  7i  d 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Bank  of  North  America,  drawn  on  them 
14  To  George  Gordon,  in  part 
25  To  Share  of  fliip  Hazard  for  fharc  profits  per  J 


Wheat, 

To  Stock  on  hand  at  6s  6d 
;oTo  Sundries,  per  J.  at  6s  7 J 

To  Cafh,  paid  charges  and  loft-rent 
T«  Calh,  per  J. 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 
Outcome 


Bujh. 
400 
300 

140 

6 

846 


Port- 


wine, 


To  Stock  on  hand,  at  L  ly 
To  Calicoes,  in  barter 


Hhdi 
6 
I 


30  To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


;i2 

7 

3 

J  :2-: 

9 

I 



— 

— 

S40 

16 

4 

2 

8 

I  I 

10 

— 

2  2 

II 

2 

47 
I  16 

I 
13 

4 
8 

67 

19 

10 

I  IS 

10 

2   2 

15 

3  10 

— 

77 

10 

3  30 
73 

2 

6 

?    3 

— 

I  20 

to 

— 

2  120 

— 

— 

2  12 

— 

— 

4   5 

— 

— 

4   ' 

12 

6 

3^' 
2  60 

IS 

n 

5  3> 

— 

— 

5  33 

— 

— 

599 

15 

II 

I  13c 

98 

15 

— 

I   3 
'  45 

3 
16 

8 

I   9 

18 

—— 

2S7 

12 

8 

I  90 

5  14 

10 

— 

I   6 

15 

— 



— 

Ill 

5 

— 

"■ 

"^^ 

E     P    I     N     G. 

LEDGER. 


z^i 


1790 

Jan. 
Apr.  30 


1790 

Jan. 

Apr 


179c 
Jan 


Feb. 
Mar 

Apr. 


1790 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Apr. 


1790 
Jan. 
Mar. 


22 


r».(i) 


Contra 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  nett  gain 


Cr. 


Cwtra 


Cr. 


By  Cifh,  received  int.  on  Hen.  Hardy's  hill 


30  By  Sundries,  per  J. 


dntra 


Cr. 


By  Calicoes,  for  T05  yards,  at  3s  2d 

By  William  Ni (Let,  in  full 

By  Bank  of  North  America,  paid  them 

By  Tea,  in  part,  for  500  lb  bohea 

By  Wheat,  paid  balance  of  300  bufliels 

By  Bank  of  North  America,  paid  them 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Clover-feed,  paid  freight  and  charges 

By  Sundries,  paid  Tho.  Smith,  with  int.  per  J 

By  Sundries  per  J. 

By  William  Ainllie,  paid  him 

By  Bailie  and  Bell,  paid  their  bill  on  me  il 

By  Sundries,  for  chaiges  and  expences  per  J 

By  Balance-accuant 


Centra 

By  James  Cuthbert,  at  6s  7;d 
By  Tea  in  barter,  at  6s  9d 
By  Sundries,  per  J. 
ByCafli,  at  6s  9;d 
ByGeorge  Gordon,  at  6s  lod 
By  Balance-account,  at  6s  8d 


Cr. 

Bujh 

1 00 

60 

308 

60 

70 

248 


846 
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By  Wheat,  in  barter,  at  L  16 
By  Bailie  aud  Bell 


Hhdi 
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10 
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5 

5 

10 

16 
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6 

8 

8 
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10 
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Dr 

1790 
Jan. 
Apr. 


Dr. 


1790 
Jan 

Feb. 

Apr. 


Paper, 

To  Stock  on  hand  at  los  6d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Dr. 

1790 
Jan. 


Dr. 

1790 
Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 
Apr, 


Dr 

1790 
Jan, 

Dr. 

1790 
Jan. 

Feb. 


Dr 

1789 
Jan 

Dr. 

1790 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.!24 

Apr 


19 


70 


Tea, 


To  Stock  on  hand,  at  2S  3d 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  is  iid 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  2S 
To  Profit  and  Lois,  for  gain 


120 
500 
334- 


9SA^. 


Houje  in  Vine-jireet. 
To  Stock,  for  value 


ya.  Bofwell  merchant  Philadelphia, 

To  Stock  due  by  him,  per  account 

To  Paper,  for  30  reams,  at  12s 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Clover-feed,  for  bal.  of  2  bags,  per  J. 

To  Train-oil,  for  20  cafks,  at  27s 


Thomas  Pirrie,  merchant,  Philadelphia, 
To  Stock  due  by  him  per  account 


Henry  Hardy,  merchant,  New-York, 
To  Stock  due  by  him,  per  bill 
To  Wheat  for  90  bufhels,  at  6s  iid 


David  Miller,  manufa£furer,  J^ilmington, 
To  Stock  due  by  him,  per  reseipt 


Bank  of  North  America, 

To  Cafli  paid,  them 

To  Cafli,  paid  them 

To  Ja.  Bofwell,  paid  them  by  him 

To  balance-account 
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1790 
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1790 
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1790 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


1790 
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1790 
Jan. 

Apr, 


1790 
Apr. 


Contra  '  Cr. 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Tea  in  barter,  at  12s 

By  charges  Merchandize,  for  fhop-ufe 


47 

22; 
I 

70 


27 


41 


19- 

4- 
10 

13 
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By  Diaper,  at  2s  4d 
5'By  James  Bofwell,  at  2S  3;d 
30  By  James  Dalton,  per  J. 
By  Balance-account,  at  2s 
Amiffing, 


30 
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60 

60 

360 

474 


6 

35 
47 


17 
15- 
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Centra 
By  Balance-account. 


Cr. 


97- 


;oo- 


By  Cafli,  in  part 
4JBy  Bank  of  North  America,  paid  in  by  him 
By  balance-account 


Contra  Cr. 

4JBy  Sundries  in  full,  with  difcount  per  J. 


1790 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


Contra 


Cr. 


70- 
40- 
37 


II- 


147 
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By  Cafh,  in  full 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


12 


75- 


31 


Contra 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Stock,  due  them  per  account 
23  By  Ca(h,  drawn  on  them 

By  Calh,  drawn  on  tliem 
22!By  J.  Jonkheer,  for  bis  bill  paid  them,  p.  J. 
30  By  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  interell  due  them 
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Dr 
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Apr. 


Dr. 

1790 

Jan 

Mar. 
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Thamai  Smith  merchant  Charleflon, 

To  Cafh,  paid  his  bill  on  inc  at  fighi 
To  Ca(h,  in  full 


WilU  Nijbit  carpenter  NiV)-Yt>rk, 
To  Ca(h,  paid  him  in  full 


Calicoes, 


To  Ca(h,  at  3s  2d 
30  To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gaia 


Dr. 

1790 

Jan. 

Apr 


Dr. 

1790 

Jan 

Mar. 


Dr 

1790 
Feb. 
Apr. 


Dr 

1790 

Jan. 

Apr. 


21 


Diaper, 

To  Tea  in  barter,  at  is  9d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Xds 
ro5 


ro5 


Ja.  Cuthbert  merchant  Philadelphia, 

To  Wheat,  for  100  bufliels,  at  6s  7Vd 
To  Clovcr-fccd,  for  70  lb.  at  7Td 


9o 


Salt, 

To  William  Bruce,  at  is  8d 

To  Calh,  paid  charges  and  cellar-rent 


Bnjh 


200 


200 


1VilHa?n  Bruce  7nerchant  Bojlon, 

To  Cafh  in  part 
To  Balance-account 


Iron, 

To  William  Bruce,  at  3s  4d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gaia 
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i|By  Stock,  due  him  per  account 


Cr. 


Contra 

By  Cafh  in  part 
By  Balance  account 


13 


Contra 
By  Stock,  due  liim  per  account. 


Cr. 


Contra 

By  Sundries,  per  J.  at  3s  6d 

By  proper  Expcnccs  taken  at  3s  2d 


Cr. 


Yds 

100 

5 


105 


Cr. 


Contra 

By  Cadi  at  is  iid 

By  William  AinQic,  at  2S 


Cr. 


Yds 
50 
3c 


8c 


Contra 

By  Sundries,  per  J.  at  is  9d 
By  J.  Bofwell,  for  the  rem.  at  is  8id 
By  Profit  and  Lofs, 
Inlake 


Cr 
BuJ}-,. 
15c 

4f 


200 


Contra 
By  Sundries  per  J. 


Contra 

By  James  Bofwell,  at  ;s  4;d 
By  Baillie  and  Bell,  at  3s  7d 
By  Cafh,  at  3s  6;(l 
By  Balance-account,  at  3s  4d 


3C 


Cr. 

Stones 
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15c 
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4C 

32c 
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yo.  Henderjon  Jiationer  Philadelphia, 
To  paper,  for  12  reams  at  12s 


JVilliam  Hunter  merchant  Brijlol, 
To  Salt,  for  balance  of  i  jo  budiels,  per  J. 
To  Wheat,  for  54  bufhels,  at  6s  11  d 


Alexander  Sharp  merchant  Trenton, 
To  Cafh,  in  full 


Charges  Merchandize, 

To  paper,  taken  for  Ihop-ufe,  i  ream 
To  cafli,  for  fmall  charges  fuice  ifl  Jan. 
To  Tho.  Sharp,  for  wages 
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1790 
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Mar. 
Apr. 


£>r. 

1790 
Mar. 


Dr. 

1790 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Dr. 

1790 
Apr. 


Dr. 

1790 
Mar, 
ApV. 
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BailUe  and  Bell  Germanttwn, 

To  Wheat,  for  104  buftiels,  at  6s  iid 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Cafl],  pd  their  bill  on  mc  to  C.  Cowan,  st 


yames  Daltm  Lancajier, 
To  Tea,  for  360  lb.  bohea,  per  J. 


Clover-feed, 

To  Sundries  per  J.  for  pr.  coft  and  char. 
To  profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


1200 


1200 


y.  yankheer  tnerchant  Rotterdam,. 

To  Bank  of  North  America,  for  his  bill  on 
me  paid  by  them 


Flax-Jeed, 


7T 


Hds. 


o  Clover-feed,  in  barter  at  55s- 
To  Profit  and  Lois,  for  gain 
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2o]By  Tea,  for  balance  of  300  lb  per  J. 
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Apr. 


1790 
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By  Balance-account 
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30  By  Balance-account 


30 


1790 
Apr. 


1790 
Mar. 

Apr. 


7By  Sundries,  per  J. 
1 7|By  Sundries,  per  J. 

2By  Cafh,  at  7id 
30 By  Balance-account,  at  6d 
Inlake 


1790 
Mar 


1790 
Apr 


ro.(4) 


Cr. 


Contra 
By  CaOi  in  full 


Cr. 


Contra 
By  Profit  and  lofs 


Cr. 


Ctntra  Cr. 

By  William  Ainflie,  paid  him  by  them 


Contra 

7'By  Balance  account 


Cr. 


Contra 


Cr. 


Ih 

400 
330 
160 
300 

10 


1200 


Contr 


12  By  Clover-feed,  for  6  bags,  per  J. 


Cr. 
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By  Cafh 
14'By  George  Gordon 
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179< 
Apr, 


yohn  Scott  Farmer  at  Frankfort, 
To  Clover-fccd,  for  140  lb  at  T^A. 


Share  of  Jhip  Hazard, 

To  William  Aindic,  bought  i  fiiare  for 
30IT0  Profit  and  Lofs, 


fVilliam  AinJJie  merchant  AUoa, 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 
10  To  Baillic  and  Bell,  for  bal  paid  him  by  them 


Dr. 

1790; 
Apr.  14 


Dr. 

1790 
Apr.  18 

30 


Dr. 

1790 
Apr. 


Dr 

1790 
Apr 


Train-oil, 

To  Ca{h,  at  22s 

To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Cajks 

30 


George  Gordon  merchant  Brijiol, 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 


Proper  Expences, 

To  Calicoes,  for  j  yards  at  3s  2d 
To  Cafh  for  charges  fincc  ill  January 


30  To 


Thomas  Sharp  my  clerk, 
balance-account. 


Balance-account, 
30JT0  Sundries  per  J. 
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1790 
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1790 
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30 


Contra 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Cadi  for  fliare  profit  of  a  voyage  to  Rot. 
By  Balance-account, 


I     Contra  Cr. 

25  ^y  Share  of  Ship  Hazard,  for  4  bt.  from  him 


30" 


1790 
Apr.  30 


1790 
Apr.  30 


Contra 

By  James  Bofwell,  at  27s 
By  George  Gordon,  at  28s 


Cr. 

CaJks 
20 
10 


30 


Contra 

ByCafh,  in  part 
By  balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 
By  Profit  and  Lofs, 


Cr. 


Contra  Cr. 

By  Charges  Merchandize,  due  him  for  wages 
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By  Sundries,  per  I. 
By.  Stock 
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I  Stock 
Profit  and  Lofs 
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2  Wheat 

Port-wine 

Paper 

Tea 
1  Houfe  in  Philadelphii 


3  James  Bofwell 
Henry  Hardic 
David  Miller 
Bank  of  North  America 


4  Calicoes 
James  Cuthbert 
Diaper 
Salt 


5  Iroti 
William  Bruce 
John  Henderfon 
William  Hunter 
Charges  Merchandize 


6  James  Dalton 
Clover-feed 
Flax-feed 
John  Scott 
Share  of  Ship  Hazard 


7  Train-oil 
George  Gordon 
Proper  Expence» 
Thomas  Sharp 
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Caih 


2  Wheat 

Dr.  840  bufhcls 

Cr.  598 

343 
248 

6  outcome 
Port-wine 


Paper 


Te» 

lb. 

834V     120 
360      120 

474t 

Amiffing  i 

Houfc  in  Philadelphia 


Dr.  Cr. 

L  599  15  II  L  591  12     I 
S91  12     1 

L      8     3  10 


L  877  14     8  L  203  18     8 
83  14  - 


L83  14 


L287  12     8 
277  14     8 


Profit     L      9  18  — 

L  104  10  —  L  III     5  — 
104  TO  — 


Profit     L      6  15  — 

L    36  15  —  L    41   13     6 

36  15  _ 


3  Ja.  BofwcU 


Henry  Hardy 

David  Miller 

Bank  of  North-America 


Profit     L      4  18     6 
L    94  17     4  L    49  12     6 

47     8  — 

L    4;     8 

L    91  —     6 
94  17     4 

Profit     L      2     3     2 
L  300 


L  147  II  —  L  no 
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Diaper 
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4  Salt 


4  William  Bruce 


Iron 

320  ftone 
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J.  Henderfon 
\V.  Hunter 
Char.  Mcrchan. 

6  Ja.  Dalton 

Clover-feed 
1200  lb. 
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Flax-feed 


J.  Scott 
Share  Hazard 
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7  Train-oil 


George  Gordon 
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Thomas  Sharp 
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Paper 
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Share  of  Ship  Hazard 

Train-oil 
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Cafli 

Wheat,  248  bufli.  at  os  8d 

Tea,  4741b.  at  2S 

Amifling !, 

Houfe  in  Philadelphia 

James  Bofwell 

Henry  Hardic 

David  Miller 

J.  Cuthbert 

Iron,  40  ftonc,  at  3s  4d 

J.  Henderfon 

W.  Hunter 

Tames  Dalton  - 

Clover-feed,  3001b.  at  6d 

Inlakc  to  lb. 

J.  Scott 

Share  of  fliip  Hazard 

George  Gordon  * 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 


The  prefent  article  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  fuffi- 
cicntly  extended  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  contains 
ihe  general  principles  of  Italian  book-keeping;  and  is 
fufficicnt  to  unfold  the  nature  and  defign  of  that  art 
to  the  fpeculativc  inquirer,  to  direifb  the  accountant  in 
common  and  eafy  cafes,  and  prepare  him  for  under- 
ftanding  thofe  that  are  more  complicated.  In  fact,  if 
he  has  a  clear  apprehenfion  of  the  fenfc  of  the  tranfac- 
ijons,  the  tendency  of  the  journal-entries,  and  the  im- 
port of  the  balances  in  the  ledger,  he  will  feldora  be  at 
2  lofs  how  to  proceed. 

Subftdiary  Books  ufed by  merchants. 

Though  all  merchant-accounts  may  be  kept  by  the 
WaJ};-book,  Journal,  and  Ledger,  alone  ;  yet  men  of 
great  bufincfs  find  it  convenient,  either  for  abridging 
ihefe,  or  for  other  ends,  to  ufc  fomc  others,  generally 
called  Sub fi diary  or  Subfervient  Books  ;  the  moll  com- 
mon of  which  arc  thcfe  nine  following,  viz. 

I.  Ca/h-bcok.  This  book  is  kept  in  a  folio  form, 
like  the  ledger,  and  ferves  to  abridge  the  cafli-account 
there.  On  the  left-hand  page,  or  Dr.  fide,  Ca/h  is 
charged  Dr.  for  all  the  ilnus  received ;  and  on  the 
right-hand  page,  Cajh  is  made  Cr.  for  all  the  funis 
paid.  Once  a-week,  or,  which  is  more  ordinary,  once 
a  month,  this  book  is  polled  to  the  ledger  ;  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  firft  to  the  journal,  by  two  entries,  viz.  CaJh 
Dr.  to  Sundries,  tor  all  the  receipts,  and  Sundries  Drs. 
to  Ca/h  for  all  the  payments.  By  this  means  the  ca!h- 
account  in  the  ledger  will  be  fo  far  contrafted  as  to  con- 
fill  of  12  lines,  'j:z.  one  for  each  month  in  the  year. 

2.  Book  of  Charges  of  Merchandize,  This  book  is 
only  paged,  and  defigned  to  abbreviate  the  cafli-book. 
It  contains  particular  charges  on  goods  and  voyages; 
fuch  as  carriage,  cuftom,  freight,  cranage,  wharfage, 
&c. :  as  alfo  other  cxpences  that  afl'ciEl  trade  in  gene- 
ral ;  fuch  as  warehoufc-rent,  Ihop-rent,  accountant's 
wages,  portage  of  letters,  and  the  like.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  the  money-columns  of  this  book  are 
added  up,  and  the  fum  carried  to  the  credit-iide  of  the 
caili-book. 

;.  Bookof  Houfe-expencis.  This  book  is  alfo  paged, 
and  defigned  likewife  to  eafc  tlic  ca(h-book.  It  con- 
tains all  difburfements  for  family  provifions,  fervant^s 
wages,  houfe-rent,  apparel,  urenfils,  &c.  The  money- 
columns  of  this  book  are  alfo  added  up  at  tiie  end  of 
each  month,  and  the  fum  transferred  to  the  credit-fiilc 
of  the  calh-book. 

4.  Invoice-hook.  This  book,  which  is  ufed  chiefly 
by  fai5lors,  is  paged,  and  contains  doubles  or  copies  of 
the  invoices  of  goods  font  to  fea,  or  of  goods  received 
from  abroad. 

5.  Sales-book.  This  book  too  is  chiefly  ufed  by 
faftors  ;  and  into  it  is  ported,  from  the  warte-book, 
the  particular  fales  of  every  configncd  cargo;  by  which 
means  the  fcveral  articles  of  a  falc,  that  lie  fcattered  in 
the  warte-book,  arc  brought  together,  and  reprefcnted 
wnder  one  view,  and  that  in  a  manner  more  full  and 
minute  than  they  arc  coUcdlcd  iu  the  ledger  account. 


This  book  exhibitjthe  fales  of  every  confignment  fcpa- 
rattly  and  by  thcmfelvcs  ;  to  which  are  fubjoined  the 
rcfpeftive  charges,  fuch  as  freight,  curtom,  thefador's 
commiflion,  as  alfo  abatements  allowed  to  buyers,  &c. 
whofe  fum  fubtrafted  from  the  grofs  amount  of  fales 
gives  the  neat  proceeds.  From  this  book,  when  a  car- 
go is  fold  off,  an  account  of  fales  is  drawn  out,  in  order 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  employer. 

6.  Bill-Book.  The  defign  ai  \.h\s Bill-book,orMontli- 
iook,  is  to  furnilh  a  merchant  with  a  ready  way  of 
knowing  the  time  when  bills  or  other  debts  become 
payable  to  or  by  him.  It  confiftsof  12  folios,  one  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  The  left-hand  page  contains  the 
debts  that  fall  due  to  the  merchant  in  the  monih  on 
the  top,  and  the  right-hand  page  contains  the  debts 
payable  by  him.  to  others  in  the  fame  month. 

7.  Receipt-book.  In  this  book  a  merchant  takes  rc- 
ceips  of  the  payments  he  makes.  The  receipt  lliould 
contain  the  date  ;  the  fum  received,  expreffed  in  words 
at  large,  and  alfo  in  figures  in  the  money  columns  : 
the  reafon  why  ;  and  whether  in  full  or  part  ;  and 
muft  be  figned  by  the  pcrfon  receiving.  But  there  is 
no  occafion  to  mention  the  merchant's  name  ;  for  the 
book  being  his  own,  fufficiently  implies  that. 

4.  Letter-book.  It  is  very  imprudent  in  any  perfon 
to  fend  ajvay  a  letter  of  bufinefs,  without  keeping  a 
double  of  it  to  himfclf  ;  and  therefore  to  prevent  the 
bad  confequences  of  fuch  a  carelcfs  pradice,  merchants, 
are  provided  with  a  large  book  in  folio,  into  which  is 
copied  vsrbatiiu  every  letter  of  bufinefs  before  it  be 
fentoff.  So  that  this  book,  together  with  the  letters 
received  (which  muft  alfo  be  carefully  kept  in  files  or 
boxes),  makes  a  complete  hifiory  of  all  the  dealings  than 
pafs  betwixt  a  merchant  and  his  correfpondents,  which 
may  be  very  ufeful  and  neceflary  on  many  occafions. 

9.  Pocket -hoio)/..  This  is  a  fmall  book,  of  a  portable 
fize,  which  a  merchant  carries  in  liis pocket  when  bufi- 
nefs calls  him  abroad  to  a  tavern,  a  fair,  the  country, 
or  other  places.  In  this  he  fets  down  the  bargains  he 
makes,  the  cxpences  he  is  at,  the  debts  he  pays,  or  funis 
he  receives,  with  every  other  part  of  bufinefs  he  tranf- 
ads  while  abroad:  as  alfo  any  occurrence  or  piece  of 
news  he  thinks  worth  while  to  record.  And  when  he 
comes  home  to  his  couiiting-houfe  or  fliop,  he  transfers 
the  things  contained  in  this  book,  each  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  wafte-book,  or  books  fubfidiary. 

Faftors  of  great  biifiiicfsfometimes  keep  another  fmall 
book  called  the  Mi??!orandum-!-ook.  Into  this  book  is 
copied,  from  letters  as  they  come  to  hand,  iliort  notes 
of  the  fevcral  commiilions  for  buying  goods  contained 
in  them  ;  and  as  the  commiffions  are  effeded  the  notes 
are  crofied,  or  have  fome  mark  affixed  to  them.  This 
is  more  convenient  in  doing  bufinefs,  than  to  be  conti- 
nually running  to  the  letters  thcmfelves. 

The  above  are  the  fiibfidiary  books  moft  in  ufe  :  but 
a  merchant  is  not  tied  down  or  rcrtriifted  to  them  ;  he 
may  keep  fome,  and  neglei^  others,  or  invent  more 
as  the  nature  of  his  bufinefs  requires,  and  he  finds  con- 
venient. 
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BOOKSELLER,  one  who  trades  in  books,  whe-  Booksellers,  among  us,  are  the  fame  with  ^/'i^Z/ff- 
iher  he  printsihem  himfclf,  orgivcs  them  to  be  printed  pola  among  the  ancients,  whofe  office  was  dirtind  from 
by  others.  that  of  librarii.    Petty  dealers,  or  venders  of  fmalL 
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Jjookfeller.warc,  like  our  publifliers,  were  more  particularly  deno- 

' *< '  minated  libelliones.     At  Rome,  the  Argiletiim  was  the 

mart  of  books,  as  Paul's  Church  yard,  or  Fleet-Ilreet, 
and  Paternolter-row,  in  London  :  whence  that  of  Mar- 
tial, 

jirgiUtanas  mavis  habitars  tahernas, 

Cutn  tibi,  parve  llbsr,  fcr'inla  nojlra  vacent. 

Bookfellers  in  many  places  are  ranked  amongthe  mem- 
bers of  univcrfitics,  and  intitled  to  the  privileges  of  fta- 
dents :  as  at  Tubingen,  Salifburg,  and  Paris,  where 
ihey  have  always  been  diilinguilhed  from  the  vulgar 
and  mechanical  traders,  and  exempted  from  divers 
taxes  and  impofitions  laid  on  other  companies. 

Formerly,  the  offices  of  bookfellers  and  printers 
were  united  in  the  fame  perfons.  Labbe  gives  a  lift  of 
learned  bookfellers  ;  molt  of  whom  were  alfo  authors. 
Of  late,  bookfellers  have  drawn  their  bufinefs  into  lefs 
compafs,  and  leaving  the  labour  of  compofing  books  to 
one  fet  of  perfons,  and  thatof  printingthem  to  another, 
content  themfelves  with  the  gainful  part ;  thus  minif- 
tering  to  the  republic  of  letters  not  with  the  head  or  the 
hand,  but  the  parfeonly.  In  this  view,  they  have  been 
very  important  and  ufeful  agents  beivveen  authors  and 
the  public  ;  and  have  contributed,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
to  the  encouragement  of  genius  and  literary  induftry, 
and  the  fprcad  of  fcience.  There  are  few  authors, 
who  have  undertaken  the  printing  and  publifhing  of 
any  work  likely  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  without 
being  connected  with  fomc  bookfeller,  or  bookfellers, 
eminent  in  their  piofeffion. 

The  fairs  of  Frankfort  and  Leipfic  are  famous  for 
the  refort  of  bookfellers,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  but  Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  They  have  each 
ihcir  fhop  or  warehoufe,  over  which  is  infcribed  the 
name  of  fome  celebrated  bookfeller  of  former  limes  ; 
tifficina,  Elzevir'iana,  Frobmiana,  Morelliaua,  Jan- 
fun'tana,  &c. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  bookfellers  marks  or  figns, 
frequently  exprefled  on  the  title-pages  of  thtir  books, 
is  of  fome  ufc  :  becaufe  many  books,  efpccially  in  the 
lalt  century,  have  no  other  dcfignation  either  of  printer, 
bookfeller,  or  even  city.  The  anchor  is  the  mark  of 
Raphelengius  at  Leydcn  ;  and  the  fame  with  a  dolphin 
iwifted  round  it,  of  the  Manutii  at  Venice  and  Rome  ; 
the  Arion  denotes  a  book  printed  by  Oporinus  at  Ba- 
fil  ;  the  caduccus,  or  pegafus,  by  the  Weclieliufes  at 
Paris  and  Francfort;  the  cranes,  by  Cramoify  ;  the 
compafs,  by  Plantiii  at  Autsverp  ;  the  fountain,  by 
Vafcofau  at  Paris  ;  the  fphere  in  a  balance,  by  Janfon 
or  Btaew,  at  Amfterdam ;  the  lily,  by  the  Juntas  at 
Venice,  Florence,  Lyons,  and  Rome  ;  the  mulberry- 
tree,  by  Morel  at  Paris ;  the  olive-tree,  by  the  Ste- 
phenfes  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  the  Elztviers  at  Am- 
flerdam  and  Leydcn  ;  the  bird  between  two  lerpents, 
by  the  Frobeniufes  at  Bafil  ;  the  initli,  by  the  Comme- 
lins  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris  ;  the  Saturn,  by  Colinaeus  ; 
the  printiuo;  prefs,  by  Badius  Afcencius,  &c. 

The  traffic  of  books  was  ancic-ntly  very  inconfider- 
able,  inlu'iiuch  that  the  book-merchants  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  were  diflinguiihcd 
by  the  appellation  of  fiationers,  as  having  no  Ihops, 
but  only  (tails  and  (lands  in  the  flreets.  During  this 
£tate,  the  civil  magidrates  took  little  notice  of  the  book- 
fellers, leaving  the  govcrnmeut  of  them  to  the  univer- 


fities,  to  whom  they  were  fnppofed  more  immediate 
retainers;  who  accordingly  gave  them  laws  and  regu- 
lations, fixed  prices  on  their  books,  examined  their 
corredhnefs,  and  punilhed  them  at  difcretion.  But 
when,  by  the  ivention  of  printing,  books  and  book- 
fellers began  to  nuiUipiy,  it  became  a  matter  of  more 
confequence  :  and  the  fovereigns  took  the  direflion  of 
them  into  their  own  hands,  giving  them  new  ftatutes, 
appointing  ofHcers  to  fix  prices,  and  granting  licences, 
privileges,  &c. 

BOOM,  in  the  fea  language,  a  long  piece  of  timber 
with  which  the  clew  of  the  Itudding  fail  is  fpread  out  : 
and  fometimes  the  boom  is  ufed  to  fpread  or  boom  out 
the  clew  of  the  main-maft. 

Boom,  denotes  aUb  a  cable  flretched  athwart  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour  ;  with  yards,  top-mafts, 
battling  or  fparsof  wood  laihed  to  it,  to  prevent  an  ene- 
my's cotning  in. 

BOOMING,  among  failors,  denotes  the  application 
of  a  boom  to  the  fails.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  come  boom- 
ing forwards,  when  fhe  comes  vvith  all  the  fail  (he  can 
make. 

BOONEN  (Arnold),  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Dort  in  1669,  and  at  firlt  was  a  difciple  of  Arnold 
Verbuis,  a  painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait.  After- 
wards he  placed  himfelf  with  Godfrey  Schalcken,  and 
continued  with  that  artiit  for  llx  years.  The  fwect- 
nefs  of  his  colouring,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  touch, 
with  a  ftriking  likenefs  in  his  portraits,  procured 
him  a  number  of  admirers.  He  painted  in  the 
manner  of  his  mafter,  particularly  fubjefts  by  candle- 
light, which  were  very  delicate,  and  very  natural  ;  and 
much  more  of  his  work  was  rcquefted  by  the  lovers  of 
the  art  than  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  undertake. 
He  had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  Czar  of 
ISIufcovy  ;  of  Federick  I.  King  of  Pruflia  ;  of  the 
victorious  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  ;  and  molt  of  the  noblemen 
who  attended  the  Czar.  His  flyle  of  colouring  was 
extremely  good,  and  he  had  an  elegant  manner  of  dif- 
pofmg  the  attitudes  of  his  figures ;  his  handling  was 
neat,  and  the  whole  had  fo  much  harmony  that  he 
was  jnftly  ranked  among  the  ableft  artifts  of  his  time. 
The  fmall  pi(5tures  of  Boonen  are  in  the  tafte  of  his 
mafter  Schalcken  ;  but  his  exceflive  application,  toan- 
fwer  the  multitude  of  his  engagements,  impaired  his 
health,  and  deftroyed  while  it  enriched  him.  He  died 
in  1729. 

BOOPTHALMUS,  a  kind  of  agate  with  large  cir- 
cles in  it,  bearing  fomc  refemblaiice  to  an  ox's  eye,from 
whence  it  has  got  this  name. 

BOOPS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecics  of 
balaens.     SccBal^na. 

BOOSHATTER,  formerly  the  city  of  Uttica,  fa- 
mous for  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato,  lies  about  fe- 
vcn  miles  inland  from  Porto  Farnia  in  the  bay  of 
Tunis.  Nothing  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  ex- 
cept part  of  a  large  aqueduct,  fome  cificrns,  and  other 
magnificent  ruins,  which  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground; 
and  Ihovv  it  to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  place.  The 
fea,  it  is  known,  came  up  anciently  to  this  city,  though 
now  feven  miles  diftant. 

BOOT,  a  leathern  cover  or  defence  for  the  leg,  ufed 
on  horfeback,  both  to  keep  the  body  more  firm,  and 
defend  thepart  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Boots 
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i»oot      fecm  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  refemblance 
t         they  bear  to  a  fort  of  jacks  or  leathern  bottles  formerly 
Bootli."    in  ufe,  and  called  ic//<f,  in  the  old  French  ^o.v/i.    Bortl 
"^      '  derives  the  name  from  the  old  French  word  iJt/,  a  (lump, 
by  reafon  the  boot  gives  the  leg  this  appearance.     The 
Chinefe  hare  a  kind  of  boots  made  of  filk  or  fine  (lufF 
lined  with  cotton,  a  full  inch  tliick,  which  tliey  always 
wear  at  home.     This   people  are  always  booted  ;  and 
when  a  vilit  is  made  them,  if  they  happen  to  be  with- 
out their  boots,    their  gneft  mull  wait  till   they  put 
them  on.     They  never  Hi r  out  of  doors  witiiout  their 
boots  On;    and  their  fcnipuloufnefs  in  this  refpeft   is 
the  more  remarkable  as  tlicy  arc  always  carried  in  their 
chairs. 

The  boot  was  much  ufed  by  the  ancients,  by  the 
foot  as  well  as  by  the  horfcmen.  It  was  called  by  the 
ancient  Romans  ocrsa  ;  in  middle-age  writers,  greva, 
gambcria,  bainbirga,  bembarga,  or  bciibarga.  The  boot 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians.  It 
was  at  tirfl  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brafs  or  iron, 
and  was  proof  bo;h  a^ainll  cuts  and  thnills.  It  was 
from  this  that  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brazm-kooted. 
The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg  ;  feme  hy  the  right 
leg,  which  was  more  advanced  than  the  left,  it  being 
advanced  forwards  in  an  attack  with  the  fword  ;  but 
in  reality  it  appears  to  have  been  ufed  on  cither  leg, 
and  fometimes  on  both.  Thofc  wlio  fought  with  darts 
or  other  millile  weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg  fore- 
mod,   fo  that  this  only  was  booted. 

Fijhing-BdoTS,  are  a  thick  (trong  fort  tifed  in  drag- 
ging ponds,  and  the  like.  Hunting-boots,  a  thinner 
kind  ufed  by  fportfmen.  Jick-boots,  a  kind  of  very 
ftrong  boots  ufed  by  the  troopers. 

Boot,  is  likewife  a  kind  of  torture  for  criminals  ; 
to  extort  a  confclhon,  by  means  of  a  boot,  flocking,  or 
bulkin  of  parchment  ;  which  being  put  on  the  leg 
moift,  and  brought  near  the  fire,  in  flirinkiiig  fqucezes 
the  leg  violently,  and  occafions  intolerable  pain. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  boot  ;  coafifling  of 
four  thick  ftrong  boards  bound  round  witli  cords :  two 
of  ihefc  are  put  between  the  criminal's  legs,  and  the 
two  others  placed  one  on  the  outfide  of  one  leg  and  the 
other  on  the  other  ;  then  fqueezingthc  legs  againftthe 
boards  by  the  cords,  the  criminal's  bones  arc  feverely 
pinched,  or  even  broken,  &c. 

The  boot  is  now  difnfed  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
but  it  fubfifls  ftill  in  fome  other  countries. 

BooT-Tra,  or  Boot-laJ},in  inftrument  ufed  by  (lioe- 
makers  to  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot.  It  is  a  wooden  cy- 
linder (lit  into  two  parts,  between  which,  when  it  is 
put  into  the  boot,  they  drive  by  main  force  a  wedge  or 
quoin. 

BOOTES,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  confiding  of  23  flars  according  to  Ptolemy's 
catalogue,  of  18  in  Tycho's,  of  34  in  Bayer's,  of  52 
in  Hcvclius's,  and  of  J4in  Mr  Flamrtead's  catalogue. 

BOOTH  (Barton),  a  famous  Englilh  atlor,  born 
in  LancaOiirc  in  1681,  and  educated  in  Wcllminfter 
fchool  under  the  celcbrnted  Dr  Bulhby,  where  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  Latin  plays  cuftomarily  performed  by  the 
fcholars  gave  him  an  inclination  for  the  flage.  He 
WIS  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  running  away  from 
fchool  to  Dublin,  he  there  commenced  aftor.  His  firfl 
appearance  was  in  the  part  of  Oroonoko,  in  which  he 
came  otTwith  every  tedimonial  of  approbation  from  the 
Vol.  III. 


audience.      From  this  time  he  continued  Jaily  rmprov-     Yr.«sVi. 
ing  ;   and,  after  two  Aiccefsful  campaigns  in  that  kinj;- 
doni,  conceived   thoughts   of  returning  to  his  native 
country,  and  making  a  trial  of  his  abilities  on  the  Eng- 
lilh  ftage.     To  this  end,    he  firft,  by  letter,  reconciled 
himfclf  to  his  friends  ;  and  then,  as  a  farther  ftep  to- 
wards infuring  his  f^icccfs,  obtained  a  recommendation 
from    Lord   Fitzharding    (one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  prince  George  of  Denmark)    to  Mr  Kei- 
terton,  who  with  great  candour  and  good  nature  took 
him  under  his  care,  and   gave  him  all  the  afliflaiice  in 
his  power.     The  firfl  part    Mr   Booth    appeared  in  at 
London  was  that  of  Maximus  in  Lord  Rochelltr's  Vo- 
lenti nian,  his  reception  in  which  exceeded  even  his  mofl 
fanguine  expectations;  and  very  foon  after  his  perform- 
ance of  Artaban,  in   Rowc's  Ambitious    Stepmother, 
which   was  a  new  tragedy,  eflabliflied  his  reputation, 
as  fecond  at  lead  to  his  great  inflruftor.     Pyrrhus,  in 
the  Diflreffed    Mother,  was  another  part  in  which  he 
llione  without  a  rival.     But  he  was  indebted  to  a  happy 
coincidence   of  merit  and  chance,    for   that  height  of 
fame  which  he  at  length  attained  in  the  character  of 
Cato,  as  drawn  by  Mr  Addifon,   in    1712.     For  this 
play  being  confidered   as  a  party  one,   the  Whigs,    in 
favour  of  whofe  principles  it  was  apparently   written, 
thought  it  their  duty  llrongly  to  fupport  it,   while   at 
the  fame  time  the  Tories,   who  had  too  inich  fenfc  to 
appear  loconUder  it  as  a  reflection  on  thf  ir  adminiftra- 
tion,   were  ftill  more  vehement  in  their  approb,ition  of 
it,    which  they  carried    to  fuch  an  height,  as  even  to 
make  a  colledionof  50  guineas  in  the  boxes  during  the 
performance,  and  prclent  them  to  Mr  Booth,  with  this 
compliment,  "  That  it  was  a  fiiglit  acknowledgement 
for    his  honed  oppofnion   10  a  perpetual  dictator,  and 
his  dying  fo  bravely  in  the  caiifc  of  liberty  "     Btfidcs 
this,    he  had  a  prefent  of  an  equal  fum  from  the  mana- 
gers, in  cunfideration  of  the  great  I'ticccfs  of  the  play, 
which  they  attributed  in   a  good  mcafure  to  his  extra- 
ordinary merit  in  the  performance  ;  and   certain  it  is, 
that  no  one  lince  that  time  has  ever  equalled,   or  even 
nearly  approached,   his  excellence  in  that  charader. — 
But  thefc  were  not  the  only   advaniagts  which  were  to 
accrue   to  Mr  Booth   from  his  fuccefs  in  this  part ;   for 
Lord  Bolingbioke,  then  one  of  the  principal  fecrttaries 
of  date,  in  a  little  time  after  procured  a  Ipccial  licence 
from  queen  Anne,    recalling  all  the  former  ones,   and 
nominating  Mr  Booth  as  joint  manager  with  Wilks, 
Gibber,  and  Dogget ;   none  of  whom  were  pleafcd  at 
it ;   but  the  lad  cfpecially  took  fucli  difgud  as  to  with- 
draw himfelf  from  any  further  (hare  in  the  management. 
In  1704,  Mr   Booth   had   married   a  daughter   of  Sir 
William    Barkham    Bart,   who  died  in  1 710,   v;ithout 
iffue.     Being   now  edabliflied  in  the  management,  he 
once  more  turned   his  thoughts   towards  matrimony  ; 
and  in  the  year  1719  united  hiiiil'clf  to  the  celebrated 
Mifs  Heftcr  Santlow,  a  woman  of  a  moft  amiable  dif- 
pofition,  whpfc  great  merit  as  an  aflrefs,  added  to  the 
utmoft  difcretionand  prudential oeconomy,  had  enabled 
her  to  fave  up  a  confidcrablc  fortune.     During  the  20 
years  in  which  Mr  Booth  continued  a  manager,   the 
theatre  was  in  the  greateft  credit ;   and   his  illncfs  and 
death,  which  happened  on  the  icth  of  May  17J3,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  its  decline. 

Mr  Boo.h  wrote  a  dramatic   entertainment  called 

Diil»  and  JEneas ;  but  his  mafter-piece  was  a  Latin  ii> 
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Booty  fcription  to  the  memory  of  Mr  William  Smith,  a  cele- 
II  jjrated  actor,  who  died  while  he  was  young. — As  an 
Eorak.  g^^^y-^  his  excellency  lay  wholly  in  tragedy,  not  being 
able  to  endure  fuch  parts  as  had  not  ftrong  palfion  to 
infpire  him.  And  even  in  this  walk,  dignity  rather 
than  complacency,  rage  rather  than  tendernefs,  fccmed 
to  behistafte.  For  a  particular  idea  of  his  abilities, 
we  muftrefer  to  the  defcription  Mr  Cibber  has  given 
of  him  in  his  Apology  ;  and  the  admirable  charafter 
drawn  of  him  by  that  excellent  judge  of  dramatic  per- 
fedion,  Aaron  Hill,  Efq.  in  a  political  paper  publilhed 
by  him  called  the  Pro-Mpta-,  which  may  be  feen  at 
length  in  Theoph.  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and 
Chetwood's  Hiftory  of  the  Stage. — His  charafter  as  a 
man  was  adorned  with  many  amiable  qualities,  among 
which,  a  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  bafis  of  every  virtue, 
was  remarkably  confpicuous  ;  and  fo  particularly  was 
he  diftinguilhed  and  careflcd,  and  his  company  fought 
by  the  great,  that,  as  Chetwood  relates  of  him,  not  one 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom  had  fo  many  fets  of  hprfes  at 
command  as  he  had. 

BOOTY,  whatever  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  time 
of  war. — Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  divided 
in  common  among  the  army,  the  general  only  claiming 
a  larger  (hare.  By  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy  belonged  to  the  re- 
public, particular  perfons  having  no  right  to  them.  Tlie 
generals  who  piqued  ihemfelves  on  their  probity  carried 
it  wholly  to  the  public  treafury.  Sometimes  indeed 
ihey  divided  it  among  the  foldiery,  to  animate  them, 
and  ferve  in  lieu  of  a  reward.  But  this  diftribuiion 
depended  on  the  generals,  who  were  to  conduift  ihem- 
felves herein  with  great  equity  and  moderation  ;  other- 
wife  it  became  a  crime  of  peculate  to  lay  hands  on  the 
pillage,  as  regularly  belonging  only  to  the  eftate.  The 
confuls  Romulus  and  Vaturius  were  condemned  for 
liaving  fold  the  booty  taken  from  the  iEqui. — Among 
the  Jews,  the  booty  ^^■as  divided  equally  between  the 
army  and  the  people,  though  under  the  kings  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  dilb'ibution  obtained. — Among  the  Ma- 
hometans, two  thirds  of  the  fpoils  arc  allowed  to  the 
army:  the  other  third  to  God,  to  Mahomet  and  his  re- 
lations, and  to  theorphans,  the  poor,  and  the  pilgrims. — 
Among  the  Britons,  formerly  the  booty  was  divided  a- 
mong  the  foldiery.  If  the  general  be  in  the  field,  eve- 
ry body  takes  what  he  can  lay  hold  on  :  if  the  general 
be  abfent,  the  booty  is  diflributed  among  the  foldiery, 
two  pans  being  allowed  to  the  cavalry,  and  one  to  the 
infantry.  A  captain  is  allowed  ten  fhares,  a  lieutenant 
fix,  and  a  coronet  four. 

BOPPART,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Riiine,  and  eleftorate  of  Treves  ;  it  is  fcated  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  7. 
35.   N.  Lat.  50.  19. 

BOPSINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany, 
featcd  on  the  river  Egar,   in  E.  Long.  9.  55.   N.  Lat. 

48.51. 

BOQUINLANS,  in  church-hiaory,  a  feet  of  here- 
tics, fo  called  fromBoquinus  their  founder,  whotaught 
that  Chrifl  did  not  die  for  all  mankind,  but  only  for 
the  faithful,  and  confcquently  was  only  a  particular  Sa- 
viour. 

BORAGO,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  Anchu- 

SA. 

BORAK,  among  Mahometans,  a  fabulous  animal, 


fuppofed  to  be  of  the  middle  kind  between  an  afs  and 
a  mule,  whereon  their  prophet  was  carried  in  his  noc-  ' 
turnal  flight  from  Jerufalcm  into  the  heavens.  This 
animal  the  Arabians  call  ^41  Borak,  q.  d.JJiinii/g.  The 
night  when  the  journey  was  performed  is  called  L^'/V^/ 
al  Meeraga,  e.  i.  the  7tight  oj  ajajijion  ;  and  the  flight 
itfelf  j^l  Mefra  ;  concerning  which  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  traditions. 

BORAX,  in  chemiftry,  a  fait  in  appearance  fome- 
whatfirailar  tocryflals  of  alum,  broughtoriginally  from 
theEafl-Indics  in  an  impure  fiate,aiid  afterwards  freed 
from  its  impurities  by  certain  procelTcs  in  the  Eiropean 
countries.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whe- 
ther this  fait  be  a  natural  or  aditious  fiibltance  in  thofe 
countries  from  whence  it  is  brought ;  but  it  is  now  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  is  naturally  produced  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tliibet,  from  whence  other  parts  of  the  eaftern 
continent  are  fupplied.  Mr  Kirvvan,  in  his  mineralogy, 
informs  us,  thatMr  Grill  Adamfon  fent  fome  to  Sweden 
in  the  year  1772,  in  the  cryftalline  form,  as  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  where  it  is  called 
poinixa,  7>iy  potin,  and  houi  po-uii.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  Saxony  in  fome  coal-pits. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  77.  we  have 
two  different  accounts  of  the  place  m  here  it  is  found, 
and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it.  One  of  thefe  is  by 
William  Blane,  Efq.  who  tells  us  that  in  the  language 
of  the  couuiry  it  is  called  fwngah,  and  is  brought  into 
Hindnftan  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  the  kingdom  of  Jumlate,  about  30  days  jour- 
ney north  from  Betowle,  a  fmall  principality  about  200 
miles  N.  E.  of  Lucknow.  The  place  where  it  is  found 
is  laid  to  be  a  fmall  valley  furrounded  with  fnowy 
mountains,  in  which  is  a  lake  about  fix  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  the  waterof  which  isconfl:ant!y  fo  hot  that 
the  hand  cannot  bear  it  for  any  time.  Around  this 
lake  the  ground  is  perfectly  barren,  not  producing 
even  a  blade  of  grafs  ;  and  the  earth  is  fo  full  of  a  falinc 
matter,  that  after  falls  of  rain  or  fnow  it  concretes  in 
wliite  flakes  on  the  furface  like  the  natron  of  Hindo- 
flan.  On  liie  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  winter  feafon, 
when  the  falls  of  fnow  begin,  the  earth  is  formed  into 
fmall  refervoirs  fix  inches  high  :  when  thefe  are  filled 
with  fnow,  the  hot  water  from  the  lake  is  thrown  upon 
it;  which,  together  with  the  water  from  the  melted 
fnow,  remains  in  the  refervoir,  to  be  partly  abforbed  by 
the  earth  and  partly  evaporated  by  the  fun ;  after 
which  there  remains  at  the  bottom  a  cake  of  fometimes 
half  an  inch  thick  of  crude  borax,  which  is  taken  up 
and  referved  for  ufc.  It  can  only  be  made  in  the  win- 
ter feafon,  becaufe  the  falls  of  fnow  are  indifpenfably 
requifite,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  faline  appearances  upon 
the  earth  are  ftrongeft  at  that  time.  When  once  it 
has  been  made  on  any  fpot,  it  cannot  be  made  again 
on  the  fame  until  the  fnow  has  fallen  and  dilfolved  three 
or  four  times,  when  the  faline  tiiiorcfcence  appears  as 
before.  The  borax,  in  the  fiate  in  which  it  is  taken 
off  the  earth,  is  carried  from  hill  to  hill  upon  goats,  and 
paffes  through  many  hands,  which  increafes  the  diffi- 
culiy  of  obtaining  any  authentic  information  concern- 
ing the  original  manufacture.  When  brought  down 
from  the  hills,  it  is  refined  from  the  grofs impurities. by 
boiling  and  cryllallization.  Our  author  could  obtain 
no  anfwer  from  thofe  who  gave  him  the  account,  to 
any  of  his  quefiions  concerning  the  quality  of  the  wa- 
ter 
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ionx.  ter  and  ihc  mineral  prodiiiflions  of  the  foil.  All  they 
*  "^  '  cotild  cell  him  was,  that  the  water  was  very  hot,  very 
foul,  and  as  it  were  grcafy  ■,  that  it  boils  up  in  many 
places,  and  has  a  very  ofFenlive  fmcll ;  and  that  the  foil  is 
remarkable  only  for  the  faline  appearances  already  men- 
tioned. The  country  in  gcHcral  prodi;ces  conUdcrabie 
qnantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  I'ulphur  ;  and  our  author 
was  allured  that  all  the  borax  in  India  came  from  this 
place. 

As  this  part  of  Alia  is  entirely  nnfrequented  by 
Europeans,  our  author  could  only  obtain  his  informa- 
tion from  the  natives:  however,  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  fome  of  thofe  who  relidcd  near  the 
fpot,  it  might  be  reckoned  as  genuine  as  could  well  be 
cxpedtcd.  The  place,  he  tells  us,  is  inaccefllblc  not 
only  to  the  Europeans,  but  even  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Indortan,  being  never  vifited  by  any  of  them  except  a 
few  wandering  Faquirs,  who  have  been  fometimcs  led 
there,  either  with  a  view  to  vifit  fome  of  the  temples  in 
the  mountains,  or  to  do  penance.  They  dcfcribe  the 
cold  in  winter  to  be  fo  intcnfe,  that  every  thing  is  fro- 
zen up;  and  life  can  only  be  preferved  by  loads  of 
blankets  and  fkins.  In  the  funinier,  again,  the  reflec- 
tion of  heat  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  which  arc 
ftcep  and  clofe  to  one  another,  renders  the  heat  into- 
lerable. With  rcfpeft  to  the  credibility  of  the  account, 
he  obfcrves,'''firft,  "  That  borax  is  really  brought  from 
the  mountains  of  Thibet  is  certain,  as  he  himfcif  often 
had  occafion  to  fee  large  quantities  of  it  brouglu 
down,  and  had  purchafed  it  from  the  Tartar  moun- 
taineers, who  brought  it  to  market ;  fecondly,  he  had 
never  heard  ot  irs  being  produced  or  brought  into  In- 
dia from  anyoihtrqnartcr;  and,  thirdly,  it  it  was  made 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandcl,  as  fome  books  mention, 
he  thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  ti^whole 
procefs  would  have  been  fully  inquired  into,  and  given 
to  the  public  long  before  this  time." 

The  other  account  is  from  father  Jofcph  dc  Ravato, 
prefidrnt  of  the  million  of  Thibet,  and  fcnt  in  a  letter 
to  the  Royal  Society,  communicated  by  Jofeph  Banks, 
Efq.  He  pretends  alfo  to  have  had  his  intelligence 
from  a  native  of  the  country  where  the  borax  is  made, 
though  it  differs  very  confiderably  from  that  of  Mr 
Blanc.  "  In  the  province  or  territory  of  Marnie  (fays 
he),  28  days  journey  to  the  north  of  Nepal,  and  25  to 
the  weft  of  LalTa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  there  is  a  vale 
about  eight  miles  broad.  In  a  part  of  this  vale  there 
arc  two  villages  or  caftles,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
wholly  employed  in  digging  the  borax  which  they  fell 
into  Thibet  and  Nepal,  they  have  no  other  means  of 
fubfiftence,  the  foil  bein^  fo  barren  as  to  produce  no- 
thing but  a  few  rullies.  Near  thcfe  two  caftles  there  is 
a  pool  of  moderate  fize,  and  fome  fmaller  ones,  where 
the  ground  is  hollow  and  the  rain  water  collects.  In 
thcfe  pools,  after  the  water  has  been  fome  time  de- 
tained in  them,  the  borax  is  formed  naturally  :  the  men 
wading  into  tiie  water,  feel  a  kind  of  a  pavement  un- 
der their  feet,  which  is  a  fure  indication  that  borax 
is  there  formed  ;  and  there  they  accordingly  dig  it. 
Where  there  is  little  water,  the  layer  of  borax  is  thin  ; 
where  it  is  deep,  it  is  thicker;  and  near  the  latter 
there  is  always  an  inch  or  two  of  foft  mud,  which 
is  probably  a  depofit  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  agi- 
tated by  rain  or  wind.  Thus  is  the  borax  produced 
merely  by  nature,  without  either  boiling  or  dillillation. 


The  water  in  which  it  is  formed  is  fo  bad,  that  the  Eorast._ 
drinking  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  occafion  a  frvclliiig  * — ""^ — ^ 
of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  lliort  time  deaiJi  iifclf.  The 
earth  that  yields  ihe  borax  is  of  a  wliiiiih  colour;  and 
in  the  fame  valley,  about  four  miles  from  tlie  pooh, 
there  arc  mines  of  fait,  which  is  there  dug  in  great  ai 
bundance  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  ihefc 
mountains,  Vvho  live  at  a  great  didance  from  the  fca. 
The  natives,  who  have  no  other  fubfiftence  on  accoiun 
of  the  fterility  of  the  foil,  pay  nothing  for  digging  bo- 
rax; but  Arangers  mud  pay  a  certain  retribution,  and 
ufiially  agree  at  fo  much  per  workman.  Ten  day» 
journey  farther  nortii,  there  is  another  valley  named 
Tapre,  where  they  dig  borax;  and  anotjierflill  farther 
to  the  northward,  named  Cioga.  Borax,  in  the  Hin- 
doo and  Nepaldfc  languages,  is  called  Soaga.  If  it  be 
not  purified,  it  will  ealily  deliquefcc  ;  and  in  order  to 
prcferve  it  for  fome  time  till  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  felling  it,  the  people  often  mix  it  with  earth  and 
butter.  In  the  territory  of  Mungdan,  16  days  journey 
to  the  north  of  Nepal,  there  arc  rich  mines  of  arfenic; 
and  in  various  other  places  are  found  mines  of  fulphur, 
as  alfo  of  gold  and  filver,  whofe  produce  is  much  purer 
than  iliofe  of  the  mines  of  Pegu." 

Mr  Fourcroy  informs  us,  that  borax  is  found  ill 
commerce  in  three  different  Hates,  i.  Crude  borax, 
tincal,  or  chryfocoUa,  which  comes  from  Perfia.  He 
dcfcribes  it  as  confining  of  a  greenifli  mafs  of  a  greafy 
feel,  or  in  opaque  cryltals  of  an  olive  green,  which 
are  fix-fidcd  prifuis  terminated  by  irregular  prifms. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  thefe  cryflals,  differing  in 
magnitude:  this  fait  is  very  impure  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  matters.  Mr  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  this  kind  is 
called  brute  borax,  tincal,  or  ckryfrjcclla,  and  that  it  is 
in  the  form  of  large,  flat,  htxangular,  or  irregular 
cryflals,  of  a  dull  white  or  greenilh  colour,  greafy  to 
the  touch  ;  or  in  fmall  cryltals,  as  it  were  cemciucd  to- 
gether by  a  rancid,  yellowifli,  oily  fubftancc,  intermix- 
ed with  marl,  gravel,  and  other  impurities.  Mr  En- 
geftrom,  he  adds,  has  a  fufpicion  that  the  tincil  is  only 
the  rcfiduum  of  the  mother  liquor  of  borax  evaporated 
to  drynefs  ;  and  that  the  greafinefs  arifes  from  its 
being  mixed  with  butter-milk,  to  prevent  its  tffloref- 
ccnce. 

2.  Borax  of  China  is  fomcwhat  purer  than  the  fore- 
going, and  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  fmall  plaits  or 
malfcs  irregularly  cryflallized,  and  of  a  dirty  white. 
It  appears  to  conlifl  of  fragments  of  prifms  and  pyra- 
mids confounded  together  without  any  fymmeirical  ar- 
rangement :  a  white  powder  is  obferved  on  the  furfacc, 
which  is  thought  to  be  of  an  argillaceous  nature, 

3.  The  Dutch  or  purified  borax,  in  the  form  of  por- 
tions of  tranfparent  cryflals  of  confultrable  purity. 
Pyramids  with  ftveral  facets  may  be  obferved  among 
them,  the  cryftallization  appearing  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted. "This  form  (fays  Mr  Fourcroy)  lliows  to  a 
certainty  that  the  Dutch  refine  this  fait  by  folution  and 
cryftallizatibn." — Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that  it  is  purified 
by  folution,  filtration,  and  inftallization  ;  and  the 
cryllals  thus  obtained  are  calcined,  to  free  them  ftill 
farther  from  greafinefs;  and  then  diflolvcd,  filtered, 
and  cryflallized,  a  fecond  time.  Sometimes  more  mi- 
neral alkali  is  added,  as  tincal  is  faid  to  contain  an  cx- 
cefs  of  (cdaiivc  fait.  Mr  Fourcroy  tells  us,  that  a  j'uri- 
ficd   borax,   not  inferior  to  the  Dutch,    but  perhaps 
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even  of  greater  purity,  is  prepared  by  fome  chemifts  at 
Paris. 

The  fame  aiithor  informs  us,  that  M.  La  Piame,  an 
aporbecary  at  Paris,  has  difcovered,  that  it  is  continu- 
ally formtd  in  the  foap-fuds  and  refiife-waters  of  the 
kitchen,  which  a  perfon  preferves  in  a  kind  of  ditch; 
and  from  which,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  he  ob- 
tains trne  borax  in  fine  cryftals.  "  All  that  we  can 
deduce  (fays  he)  from  the  known  fafts  concerning  its 
formation,  is  fimply,  that  it  is  produced  in  ftagnant 
waters  which  contain  fat  matters."  Some  anthors  af- 
firm, that  is  produced  by  art  in  China.  A  mixture 
of  greafe,  clay,  and  dnng,  is  faid  to  be  depofited  in  a 
d.\iz\\,  jlratinn  fiiperjlratnm.  This  mixture  is  fprinkled 
with  water,  and  fuftered  to  remain  for  fome  years  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  lixiviated,  and  affords  crude 
borax  by  evaporation.  Others  have  fuppofed  that  it 
is  obtained  from  water,  which  filters  through  copper 
mines.  Mr  Beaame  pofiiivcly  afferts,  that  the  former 
of  ibefc  procefles  fucceeded  very  well  with  him;  but 
Dr  Black  gives  little  credit  to  his  aifertions. 

Bnrax  fcrvcs  as  a  flux  to  vitrifiable  earths,  with 
which  it  forms  a  good  glafs,  and  is  employed  in  making 
artificial  gems.  It  vitrifies  clay,  but  much  lefs  com- 
pletely than  filiceous  earths;  and  from  this  property  it 
adheres  to  the  infide  of  crucibles,  and  glazes  them. 

Borax,  as  is  related  at  length  under  the  article  Che- 
mistry, is  a  peculiar  neutral  fait  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  kind  of  acid  with  mineral  alkali.  This  acid,  from 
fome  fuppofed  properties  of  allaying  the  heat  of  fevers, 
had  the  name  oi fal  fedeitivtis,  which  itftill  retains.  It 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  produft,  and  per- 
haps may  be  artificially  made*  :  but  Mr  Hoefer,  apo- 
thecary to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  has  difcovered 
that  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  of  tJiat  country  contain 
it  in  a  Hate  of  great  purity;  and  the  chemifts  of  the 
academy  of  Dijon  have  confirmed  this  difcovery  by 
analyfingthe  watersof  MonteRotondo,  which  werefent 
to  them  ;  and  in  which  they  found  fedative  fait,  as  dif- 
covered by  Mr  Hoeffer.  It  is  probable  (fays  our  au- 
thor) that  it  may  hereafter  be  found  in  other  mineral 
waters  ;  and  it  fcems  to  be  produced  by  the  puti'efac- 
tion  of  fat  fubftanccs. 

Mr  Hoefer  firft  difcovered  this  acid  in  the  waters  of 
the  Lagoon  named  Cerchiaio  near  Monte  Rotondo,  of 
which  difcovery  an  account  was  puhliflied  in  the  year 
1778.  The  fame  was  found,  in  a  concrete  flate,  by 
Mr  Paul  Mafgagni  profelTor  of  anatomy,  in  feveral 
ftreams  of  the  Lagoon  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sien- 
na and  Voltcrra.  He  enumerates  fix  places  ;  viz.  the 
lake  of  Travale,  20  miles  to  the  weft  of  Sienna;  that 
of  Rotondo,  which  lies  30  miles  to  the  weflward  of  the 
fame  town;  of  del  Saffo,  three  miles  further;  at  ano- 
ther called  Sarazzano,  fix  miles  from  Monte  Rotondo; 
another  named  Cdjlel  Niiovo,  feven  miles  from  Monte 
Pi.otondo,  and  24  from  Sienna  ;  and  that  of  Monte 
Cerboli,  four  miles  diftant  from  ^<!'7?«'/A'«o»o.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  thefe  lakes  are  confiderablc 
fprings  of  hot  water  rnfliing  out  of  the  earth,  fome 
clear,  and  fome  muddy  ;  cither  of  a  dark  or  a  whitifti 
colour;  and,  in  fome,  a  kind  of  metallic  crufl  or  pel- 
licle is  perceived  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Many 
cavities  from  which  the  waters  rufti  out  feein  to  be 
true  fmall  volcanic  craters,  and  continually  emit  from 
the  earth  vapours  of  a  fulphurcous  and  ammoniacal  na- 


ture.    Thefe  waters  not  only  contain  the  acid  of  bo-    Eorar. 
rax,  both  in  the  fluid  and  concrete  Hate,  but  various 
other  concretions   are  there  obferved,  fiich  as  martial 
vitriol,  ammoniacal,  aluminous,  concrete  boracic  falts, 
brimllone,  &c. 

"  It  is  remarkable  (fays  our  author,  p.  363.),  that^ 
near  40  years  ago,  Dr  Hill,  in  his  notes  to  Tlnoiihraf- 
ttis's  Treatife  on  Stones,  aflcrted,  that  borax  was  a  fait 
made  by  evaporation  of  an  ill  tafted  and  foul  water,  of 
which  there  were  fprings  in  Pcrfia,  Mufcovy,and  Tar- 
tary.  But  he  was  hardly  believed,  on  account  of  the 
many  bold  and  groundlefs  aifertions  of  which  he  had 
been  found  guilty  in  almoft  all  his  numerous  works. 
Mr  Beaunie  at  Paris  pretended  to  have  difcovered  the 
method  of  making  the  fedative  fait  by  a  long  mace- 
ration of  greafy  and  earthy  fubltances  ;  but  nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  verify  this  fanciful  difcovery. 

"  The  unrefined  borax  which  is  brought  to  Europe 
under  the  name  of  tiiical,  looks  like  foft  Ibap,  is  fat, 
and  covers  or  encrufts  the  borax  cryftals.  The  mine- 
mafter,  Mr  Swab,  has  publifhed  fome  experiments  iip- 
on  this  tincal  in  the  adts  of  the  Royal  Acidemy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  1756.  He  found  in  it  a 
martial  earth,  and  a  fat  fubftance,  which,  to  fmell 
and  other  circumflances,  comes  neareft  to  a  mineral 
fat :  as  alfo,  that  pure  borax  does  not  yield  any  hepar 
fulphuris  when  united  with  a  phlogiflon  dud  a  vitriolic 
acid;  from  which  he  concludes,  that  borax  is  prepared 
from  its  own  particular  mineral  fubflance. 

"  ProfclTor  Pott  and  M.  de  Henouiville  Iiave  very 
carefully  examined  the  refined  borax  ;  and  from  their 
experiments,  which  have  been  publifhed,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  However,  there  remains 
to  be  known,  for  certain,  from  whence  it  is  prepared 
by  the  Indians :  for  if  it  is  produced  froin  a  mineral 
fubflance,  as  is  very  probable,  there  mufl  exift  other 
mixtures  and  com-pofittons  as  yet  unknown  to  the  learn- 
ed world. 

"  I  have  alfo  found  in  the  tincal  fome  bits  of  lea- 
ther, bones,  and  fmall  pebbles,  whence  there  is  nocer- 
tainty  to  be  concluded  on  from  its  examination;  but 
if  it  fliould  happen  that  it  is  prepared  from  animal  fub- 
flances,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  formed  an 
alkaline  fait  in  the  animal  kingdom,  analogous  to  the 
fal fufibile  microcofinicum.  Some  years  ago  a  report  was 
propagated  from  Saxony,  that  fomebody  had  difcover- 
ed there  a  fubftance  out  of  which  borax  could  be  made, 
and  alfo  the  art  of  preparing  it :  but  nothing  more  has 
tranfpired  fince,  than  that  the  author  fhowed  it  in  it- 
cret  to  his  friends,  and  gave  a  defcription  of  it  which 
was  only  intended  to  miflead  them,  if  he  really  did  pof- 
fefs  the  art." 

According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  100  parts  of  purified  bo- 
rax contains  32  of  real  boracic  acid,  i7of  mineral  alka- 
li, and  about  47  of  water;  but  of  this  quantify  of  mi- 
neral alkali,  only  about  five  parts  are  fatnratcd ; 
whence,  in  many  cafes,  borax  adts  as  an  alkali.  Berg- 
man informs  us,  that  it  requires  an  equal  weight  of 
acid  to  make  the  alkaline  properties  entirely  difappcar; 
and  Dr  Withering,  that  double  the  quantity  of  acid 
is  required  for  this  purpofe,  both  in  the  tincal  and  re- 
fined borax. 

This  acid,  like  the  borax  in  fubftance,  is  made  life  of 
to  fufe  vitrifiable  earths,  with  which  it  forms  clear  and 
nearly  colourlefs  glaffes :  by  the  aifiltancc  of  heat  it 
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Borbew-  dilFoIvcs  tilt  earth  precipiuted  from  the  liquor  of  Jlinu. 
raigus  ii  anires  with  ponderous  earth,  magnefia,  lime,  and  al- 
ii kalis,  and  forms,  with  ihtfc  different  fublianccs,  fairs 
.  B°rde.  diftinguilhcd  by  one  general  name  of  borax,  though 
only  that  formed  by  the  combination  of  fcdiiive  fait 
and  mineral  alkali  is  ufed  in  the  arts.  It  is  iifed  in 
many  other  chemical  operations  as  a  flux,  bclides  that 
of  glafs-making  ;  and  the  dyers  alfo  ufc  it  for  giving  a 
glols  to  filks.  In  medicine  it  has  been  given  as  a  nar- 
cotic, and  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  a  powdeJ  for 
promoting  delivery,  but  is  now  difufcd. 

130RB£T0iMAGUS,  (aiic.  gcog.),  a  city  of  the 
Vangiones  on  the  Rhine  ;  now  Worms,  in  Germany. 

BORBONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decaudria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  gad  order, 
Caryophyllete.  The  ftigma  is  eraarginated  ;  the  calyx 
has  pointed  fpines  ;  and  the  legumen  is  pointed. — There 
arc  fix  fpecies,  all  of  vvhichare  nativesof  warm  countries. 
They  area  kind  of  broom  ;  and  in  the  places  where  they 
grow  naturally,  they  rife  to  the  height  of  tea  or  twelve 
feet,  but  in  turope  fcldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five. 
They  mufl  be  kept  conftanily  in  the  Hove,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  young ilioois  ;  but  as 
ibefc  are  generally  two  years  before  they  put  forth  pro- 
per roots,  the  raofl  eligible  method  is  by  feeds,  which 
inufl  be  procured  from  thofe  places  where  ihcy  grow 
naturally,  as  they  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  Eu- 
rope. 

BORBORITES,  in  church-hiaory,  a  fed  of  gno- 
flics,  in  tiie  fccond  century,  who,  befides  embracing  the 
errors  of  thefe  heretics,  denied  the  laft  judgment.  Their 
name  comes  from  the  Greek  Borbores,  "  filth  ;"  on  ac- 
count of  a  fufloin  they  had  of  daubing  their  facts  and 
bodies  with  dirt  and  filth. 

BORCH,  a  town  of  the  ducy  of  Magdcburgh  in 
Lower  Saxony,  feated  on  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  14.  N.  Lai.  52.  25. 

BORCHLOEN,  a  town  of  the  bifliopric  of  Liege 
in  Germany,  fituatcd  in  £.  Long.  5.  28.  N.  Lai. 
50.    50. 

BORCOVIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Otta- 
■d'm  in  Britain,  now  Bervikk  on  Tvjeed. 

BORD-HALfPEKNV,  a  fmall  toll  by  cufiom  paid 
to  the  lord  of  the  town  for  felling  up  boards,  tables, 
booths,  &c.   in  fairs  and  markets. 

EoRD-Laiids,  ihedemefnes  which  lords  keep  in  their 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  or  table. 

BoRD-Lode,  a  fervice  required  of  tcnanis  to  carry 
timber  out  of  the  woods  of  the  lord  to  his  hoiife.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  quantity  of  provifion  which 
the  bordarii  or  bordmen  paid  for  their  bord-lands. 

BoRD-Scrvice,  the  tenure  of  bord-lands,  by  which 
feme  lands  in  certain  places  are  held  of  the  biihop  of 
London,  and  the  tenants  now  pay  fixpence  per  acre, 
in  lieu  of  fending  provifion  anciently  for  their  lord's 
tabic . 

BORI>AT,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  narrow  ftuff, 
which  is  manut'aihired  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  particu- 
larly at  Cairo,  at  Alexandria,  and  Damieta. 

BORDE  (Andrew),  a  phyfirian,  was  born  at  Pc- 
venfey  in  SulTcx,  early  in  the  i6ih  century,  and  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  been  educated  at  Weftminller  fchool.  In 
his  Jntrodiiflicn  to  Knowledge,  he  fays,  that  he  was  a 
iUideat  of  Oxford  ;  but  of  what  college  he  does  nut 


mention,  lie  left  the  univerfiiy  without  s  degree,  and 
entered  himfelf  a  brother  of  a  Carthufian  convent  in  or 
near  London  ;  but,  not  liking  the  fevere  difcipline  of 
that  order,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  the  fludy  of  pliyfic.  Some  time  after,  he  embarked 
for  the  Continent ;  and,  as  he  himfelf  expreJiesi:,  "  tra- 
velled through  and  round  about  Chrillendom,  and  out 
of  Chriftcndotn  into  fome  psris  of  Africa,"  In  the 
years  1 541  and  1 542,  he  refuted  at  Monipclier  in  France, 
where  he  was  made  dodor  of  phyfic,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  was  incorporated  into  the  fame  degree 
at  Oxford.  From  the  preface  to  his  hitroduBiui  above 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland, 
which  probably  was  foon  after  his  return  from  France. 
Having  now  fatisficd  his  inclination  for  travelling,  he 
fettled  firft  atPevenfty  where  he  was  born,  afterwards 
at  Winchcfler,  and  finally  at  London,  wlure  he  is  faid 
to  have  become  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
and  firfl  ptiyilcian  to  king  Henry  VIII.  But,  not- 
withllandiug  his  eminence  in  his  profciTion,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  fpend  the  htter  end  of  his  life  in  the 
Fleet-prifon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1549.  As  to 
his  character.  Wood  fays,  that  "he  was  elteemed  a 
noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious  perfon,  and  an  ex- 
cellent phyfician."  Pits  calls  him  a  man  of  fufEcicnt 
learning,  but  too  volatile  and  incoullant.  Bale  and 
fome  others,  on  the  contrary,  abufc  him  grofsly.  His- 
writings  are,  i.  A  book  of  the  introduilion  of  know- 
ledge, the  whych  doth  teach  a  man  to  fpeak  pan  of 
all  manner  of  languages,  &c.  Lond.  1542,410;  dedi- 
cated, from  Moniptlier,  to  the  lady  Mary  daughter 
to  Henry  VIII.  It  is  written  partly  in  vcrfe,  and 
partly  in  profe,  containing  59  chapters,  before  each 
of  which  is  a  wooden  print  of  a  man.  2.  I'ht  brevi- 
ary of  health,  wherein  ate  remedies  for  all  manner 
of  ficknefs  and  dilcafes,  &c.  Lond.  1547,  &c.  410. 
3.  Dietary  of  health,  Lond.  1576,  8vo.  4.  The 
merry  tales  of  the  madmen  of  Gotham.  Printed,  fays 
Wood,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  in  whofe  reign,  and 
after,  it  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by 
fcholarsand  gentlemen.  Aficrwardsbcingoften  printed, 
it  is  now  fold  only  on  the  ftalLs  of  ballad- lingers.  5.  A 
right  pleafant  and  merry  hiftory  of  the  mylncr  of 
Abington,  with  his  wife  and  his  fair  dauglitcr,  and  of 
two  poor  fcholars  of  Cambridge.  Lond.  printed  by 
Richard  Jones,  410.  6.  A  book  of  every  region, 
country,  and  province  ;  which  Ihows  the  miles  and 
leagues  dillance  from  city  to  city,  and  from  town  to 
town,  with  the  noted  things  in  the  faid  citicsand  towns. 
Wood  fays  that  the  author  lent  the  nianufcript  of  this 
book  to  his  friend  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  loft  it,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  author,  who  would  otherwifc 
have  publiflied  it.  In  this  inflance,  however,  the  an- 
tiquary was  mifinformed  ;  for  it  has  fricc  been  publiflied 
by  Hearne  at  the  end  oi  Betndii'iis  abbus  Fctirb.  de 
vita  Hciiric'i  II.  Oxf.  1735,  8vo.  7.  The  principles 
of  aflronomy,  the  whych  diligently  perfecuied  is  in  a 
manner  a'prognoflicaiion  to  the  world.  Lond.  printed 
by  Robert  Copland,  i2nio.  The  author  fuys  that  he 
wrote  this  little  book  in  four  days,  with  otic  old  pen 
without  mending. 

BORDER,  in  gardening,  is  made  to  inclofe  par- 
terres, that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  walking  in 
jhcin.  Borders  are  made  either  circular,  llraight,  or  in 
cants ;  and  are  turned  into  knots,  fcrolls,  volutes,  and 
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otlicr  compartnients.  They  are  rendered  very  orna- 
mental by  the  flowers,  flirubs,  yews,  &c.  that  are 
raifed  in  them.  They  are  always  laid  with  a  fliarp  ri- 
fing  in  the  middle  ;  becaufe,  if  they  are  flat,  they  are 
noways  agreeable  to  the  eye  :  and  as  for  their  breadth, 
the  largeft  are  allowed  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the  fmalleft 
commonly  four. 

BORDENTON,  an  exceeding  pleafant  and  heal- 
thy village,  fituated,  about  thirty  miles  above  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  ftate 
of  New  Jerfey  and  county  of  Burlington.  The  town 
ftauds  on  a  bank  of  about  feventy  feet  perpendicular 
height,  between  the  mouths  of  two  creeks  which  empty 
into  the  Delaware,  juft  where  the  river  forms  an  angle 
of  near  ninety  degrees.  It  contains  about  one  hundred 
honfes,  two  places  of  worfliip,  viz.  a  Baptifl  and  Quaker 
meeting  houfe,  alfo  an  academy,  where  both  the  lan- 
gnag'ies,  and  arts,  and  fciences  are  taught,  now  in  a  pretty 
flourifliing  condition.  This  inftitution  was  founded  in 
the  year  1778,  by  its  prefent  principal  the  reverend 
Burgifs  AUifon,  A.  M. 

BORDUNI,  or  Bordone,  (Paris),  an  excellent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  year 
1512  ;  and,  being  of  a  noble  family,  had  a  polite  edu- 
cation. He  was  the  difciple  of  Titian  ;  but  has  been 
admired  more  for  the  delicacy  of  hispencil  than  for  the 
truth  of  his  outlines. 

BORDURE,  in  heraldry.     See  there,  n°  10. 

BORE,  among  engineers,  denotes  the  diameter  of 
the  barrel,  of  a  gun  or  cannon,  or  rather  its  whole  cavity. 

BOREAS,  a  Greek  name,  now  in  common  ufe  for 
the  north  wind.  Pczron  obferves,  that  anciently  Bo- 
reas fignified  the  jiorth-eaji  luhid  blowing  at  the  time 
of  the  fummer  folftice.  The  Greeks  erefted  an  altar 
to  Boreas.  He  is  reprefented  on  the  temple  at  A- 
thens  with  his  robe  before  his  mouth,  as  if  he  felt  the 
cold  of  the  climate  over  which  he  prefides,  agreeably 
to  the  defcription  of  Ovid,  who  calls  him  gel'idtis  tyran- 
}'!is,  "  the  (hivcring  tyrant,"  Met.  vi.  ver.  711.  But 
he  is  ufually  defcribed  by  the  Roman  j^  jets  as  violent 
and  impetuous  ;  ibid.  ver.  686 — ver.  707.  In  paint- 
ing, he  is  generally  reprefented  like  an  old  man  with  a 
horrible  look,  hair  and  beard  covered  with  fnow  or 
hoar  frofl,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  dragon.  M. 
Spierlingius  has  a  treatife  in  praife  of  Boreas,  v.'herein 
he  fliows  the  honours  paid  to  him  by  antiquity. 

BOREL  (Peter),  a  learned  phyfician,  wasthefon 
of  James  Borel  who  pabliflied  fevtral  poems,  and  was 
born  at  Caftres  in  1620.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  phyfic,  of  which  he  was  created  doftor,  and 
pradifed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Caftres.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1653,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  foon  after  made  pliyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
In  1674,  he  was  received  into  the  academy  of  fciences, 
and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  writing  a  great  number 
of  works.  The  moft  elfeemed  are,  i.  Hijhriartnn 
ir  (ibfirvationum  medico-phy ficarmn.  2.  Bibliotheca 
chymica,  duodecbiio.  3.  De  vera  telefcopii  biventore,  cum 
brevt  omnium  confpicilloriim  hijioria.    He  died  in  1678. 

BORELLI  (John  Alphonfo),  a  famous  philolb- 
pher  and  mathematician  born  at  Naples  the  28th  of 
January  1608.  He  was  profeflor  of  philofophy  and 
mathematics  in  fome  of  the  mofl  celebrated  univer- 
llties  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Florence  and  Pifa,  where 
lie  became  highly  in  favour  with  the  princes  of  the 


houfe  of  Medicis  ;  but  having  been  engaged  in  the  re 
volt  of  Meffina,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Rome, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Chrillina  queen  of  Sweden,  who  honoured 
him  with  her  friendihip,  and  by  her  liberality  towards 
him  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  hard  fortune.  He  con- 
tinued two  years  in  the  convent  of  the  regular  clergy 
of  St  Pantaleon,  called  ihc  pious  fchools,  where  he  in- 
ftrudted  the  youth  in  mathematical  fludies.  He  died 
there  of  a  pleurify,  the  3ifl;  of  December  1679,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  i.  Euclid 
reftored .  2.  The  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  planets 
in  medicine,  deduced  from  phyfical  caufes.  3.  Of 
percuflive  force.  4.  Of  natural  motions  depending  upoa 
gravity.  5.  An  hiftorical  and  meteorological  account 
of  the  burning  of  mount  ^tna,  in  the  year  1669.  6. 
Of  the  motion  of  animals  ;  and  feveral  other  works, 
fome  of  which  are  in  Italian. 

BORGIA  (Csefar,),  natural  fon  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  was  a  brave  general,  but  a  moft  abandoned 
villain.  See  [Hijtory  of)  Italy. — It  is  incredible  what 
numbers  he  caufed  to  be  taken  off  by  poifon,  or  by  the 
fword  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  fwarms  of  aflaffins  were 
conflantly  kept  in  pay  by  him  at  Rome,  for  the  fake 
of  removing  all  who  were  either  obnoxious  or  inconve- 
nient to  him.  He  experienced  various  turns  of  for- 
tune ;  and  was  fometimes  very  profperous,  fometimes 
the  reverfe.  He  very  narrowly  efcaped  dying  by  poi- 
fon in  1503  ;  for  having  concerted  with  the  pope  a  de* 
fign  of  poifoning  nine  newly  created  cardinals  at  once, 
for  the  fake  of  polfefling  their  efFefts,  the  poifoned  wine, 
deftined  for  the  purpofe,  was  by  miflake  brought  to 
and  drank  by  themfelves.  The  pope  died  of  it ;  but 
Csefar,  by  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  the  force  of 
antidotes,  after  many  llruggles,  recovered.  He  only 
recovered  to  outlive  his  fortune  and  grandeur,  to  fee 
himfelf  depreflcd,  and  his  enemies  exalted  ;  for  he  was 
foon  after  diverted  of  all  his  acquifitions,  and  fent  a 
prifoner  to  Spain,  in  order  to  free  Italy  from  an  incen- 
diary, and  the  Italian  princes  from  thole  dangers  which 
the  turbulent  and  reftkfs  fpirit  of  Caefar  made  them 
fear,  even  though  he  was  unarmed.  He  efcaped  from 
thence  ;  and  got  fafe  to  Navarre,  to  king  John  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  was  tlien  at  war  with  his  fubjedls, 
Caefar,  ferved  as  a  volunteer  in  that  war,  and  was  killed 
in  1507. 

BORGO,  an  ancient  town  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  provine  of  Nyland.  E.  Long. 
26.   25.  N.  Lat.  60.   34. 

BoRco  de  St  Sipuichro,  a  town  of  Tufcany  in  Italy, 
fituatcd  in  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

BoRCo  de  val  de  Faro,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  in  E.  Long.  10.  36.  N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

BoRco-Forte,  a  town  of  the  Mantuan  in  Italy,  fitua- 
ted  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Po  and  Menzo.  E. 
Long.  II.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

BoRCo  Sail  Doiiihto,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.     E.  Long.   10.  31.  N 
Lat.  41.  53. 

BORGOGNONE,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true 
name  was  Ciacomo  Gortejp ;  bur  he  is  commonly  called 
Borgognone,  from  the  country  where  he  was  born,  a- 
boui  the  year  1605.  He  was  much  admired  and  highly 
applauded  for  his  admirab'e  gufto  and  grand  manner 
of  painting  battles.    He  had  for  feveral  years  been  con- 
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Bona  verfant  in  miliiary  affairs,  was  an  o.liccr  of  confidcrable 
It  rank  in  the  army,  made  it}e  camp  iiis  Icbool,  and  form- 
loriflhenti  ^.j  ^jj  ]^j^  jjeas  from  what  he  had  fecn  pcrlormcd  in 
the  field.  His  Hylc  is  roiighly  uoblc,  full  of  fire  and 
fpirit,  and  there  are  a  few  prints  etched  by  his  own  hand. 
Towards  the  clofc  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  Jcfuits 
convent  in  Rome,  where  he  faid  to  have  taken  landu- 
ary  to  rid  his  hanJs  of  an  ill  bargain  he  had  got  of  a 
wife;  bat  happily  furviviiig  her  he  lived  in  great  efteem 
and  honour  till  after  the  year  1675. 

BORIA,  a  finall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragoii.     W.  Long.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  41.  50. 

BORING,  in  a  general  fenfc,  the  art  of  perforating, 
or  making  a  hole  through  any  folid  body. 

BoR/xc  of  IVater-pipis.  The  method  of  boring 
water-pipes  is  as  follows.  The  poles  of  alder,  which 
is  ai  very  ufeful  wood  in  making  pumps,  water-pipes, 
&c.  being  laid  on  horfcs  or  traliels  of  a  foot  in  height, 
to  rcfl  the  augre  upon  while  they  arc  boring,  they  fet 
up  a  lath  to  turn  the  leaft  end  of  the  poles,  to  fit  them 
to  the  cavities  of  the  great  end  of  the  others.  They 
turn  the  fmall  ends  of  the  poles  about  five  or  fix  inches 
in  length,  to  the  fizc  they  intend  to  bore  the  bigger 
ends  about  the  fame  depth,  viz.  five  or  fix  inches.  This 
is  defigned  to  make  a  joint  to  fliut  each  pair  of  poles 
together,  the  concave  part  being  the  female  parr,  and 
the  other  the  male  of  the  joint.  In  turning  the  male 
part,  they  turn  a  channel  in  it,  or  a  fmall  groove  at  a 
certain  dillance  from  the  end;  and  in  the  female  part 
they  bore  a  fmall  hole  to  fit  over  this  channel.  This 
being  done,  they  bore  the  poles  through;  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  boring  out  at  the  fide,  they  (lick  great 
nails  at  each  end  to  be  a  guide  in  boring.  It  is  ufual, 
however,  to  bore  them  at  both  ends,  fo  that  if  a  pole 
be  crooked  one  way,  they  can  bore  it  through  and  not 
fpoil  it. 

Boring,  in  farriery,  a  cruel  and  abfurd  method  of 
treatingawrenchcd  (houlder.  SccFarri  ery,  5  xxiii.  7. 

Boring,  in  mineralogy,  a  method  of  piercing  the 
earth  with  fcooping  irons,  which  being  drawn  back  at 
proper  times,  bring  np  with  them  famples  of  the  dif- 
ferent Ilrata  through  which  they  have  palled  ;  by  the 
examination  of  which  the  (kilful  mineralogift  will  be 
able  to  gnefs  whereabouts  a  vein  of  ore  may  lie,  or 
whether  it  will  be  worth  while  to  open  a  mine  there 
or  no. 

BORI^UEN,  one  of  the  Caribbee  idands  in  North 
America,  near  that  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Englifli  for- 
merly had  a  fetilement  there,  but  were  driven  away  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  at  prcfent  without  inhabitant, 
though  agreeable  and  fertile  ;  the  air  being  wholcfomc, 
and  the  water  good.  There  arc  a  great  number  of 
land-crabs,  whence  feme  have  called  it  Crab-ifland. 
W.  Long.  64.  3J.  N.  Lat.  18.  o. 

BORJSTHENES,  (anc.geog.),  the  largeft  river 
of  Sarmatia  Europea,  thus  dcfcribcd  by  Mela,  who 
copies  verbatim  from  Herodotus:  **  It  runs  through 
a  cognominal  people,  is  the  molt  pleafant  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Scyihia,  and  calmer  than  all  of  them  in  its 
coiirfe,  and  very  agreeable  to  drink  ;  it  feeds  very  rich 
paflures,  and  produces  large  filh  of  tho  bcfl  flavour, 
?ud  without  bones:  it  comes  a  great  way,  rifing  from 
fprings  unknown;  its  courfe  is  a  diftancc  of  40  days, 
and  fo  far  it  is  navigable."  It  is  now  called  the  Duit- 
fcr  or  Niepcr. 
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BORKELO,  a  flrong  town  in  the   United  Provin-    Borkc!« 
ces,  in   the  county  of  Ziitphcn,  feaied   on    the  river         II 
Borkcl,  in  E.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  iS-  .^"'''j'"' 

BORLASE  (Dr  Edmund),  an  eminent  phyfician 
and  Englilh  writer  in  the  i  7th  century,  was  the  fon  of 
Sir  John  Borlafe,  mafter  of  ihc  ordnance,  and  one  of 
the  Lord  Juftices  of  Ireland  in  1643.  He  lludicd  in 
Dublin  college,  and  afterwards  at  the  univcrfity  of 
Leyden,  at  which  laft  place  he  took  the  degree  of 
dodorof  phyfic.  He  afterwards  pradifcd  phyfic  witli 
great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Chcller,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated do(5lor  of  the  faculty  in  the  univerlicy  of  Ox- 
ford. Among  the  books  which  he  wrote  and  publifn- 
cd  arc  the  following,  i.  Latham  Spaw  in  Lancafnirc, 
with,  fome  remarkable  cafes  and  cures  performed  by  it. 

2.  The  reduction  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England. 

3.  The  hiflory  of  the  Irilh  rebellion.  4.  Brief  re- 
flcftions  on  the  earl  of  Cafllchaven's  memoirs,  &c.  He 
died  after  the  year  1682. 

BoRLASE  (William),  a  very  ingenions  and  learned 
writer,  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  and  born 
at  Pendeen,  in  the  parifh  of  St  Juft.  Feb.  2.  1695-6. 
He  was  put  early  to  fchool  at  Penzance,  and  in  17C9 
removed  to  Plymouth.  March  171 2-1 3,  he  was  en- 
tered of  Exeter  college,  Oxford  ;  and,  June  17(9,  took 
a  mafler  of  arts  degree.  In  1720,  he  was  ordained  a 
prieft,  and,  in  1722,  inftituted  to  the  reftory  of 
Ludgvan  in  Cornwall.  In  1732,  the  lord  chancellor 
King  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Juft,  his 
native  parifli ;  and  this,  with  the  redory  afortfaid, 
were  all  the  preferments  he  ever  had.  In  the  parifli 
of  Ludgvan  were  rich  copper  works,  which  abound 
with  mineral  and  metallic  fofTils ;  and  thefe,  being 
a  man  of  an  adlive  and  inquifitive  turn,  he  coUcft- 
ed  from  time  to  time,  and  thence  was  led  to  fludy 
at  large  the  natural  hiliory  of  his  native  county.  He 
was  ftrnck  at  the  fame  time  with  the  numerous  monu- 
ments of  remote  antiquity  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Cornwall ;  and  enlarging  therefore  his  plan,  he  de- 
termined to  gain  as  accurate  an  acquaintance  as  poUi- 
ble  with  the  Druid  learning,  and  with  the  religion 
andcuflomsof  the  ancient  Britons,  before  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity.  In  1750  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1753,  pnblilhcd 
in  folio  at  Oxford  his  "  Antiquities  of  Cornwall ;"  a 
fccond  edition  of  which  was  publiflied,  in  the  fame 
form  at  London,  1769,  with  this  title,  "Antiquities, 
hiftorical  and  monumental,  of  the  county  of  Cornwall ; 
confirtiug  of  feveral  effays  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
Druid  fupcrrtition,  cudoms  and  remains  of  the  mofl 
remote  antiquity  in  Britain,  and  the  Britifli  iflcs,  ex- 
emplified and  proved  by  monuments  now  extant  in 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  idands;  with  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Cornu-Briiilli  language.  Revifed,  with  fevtral 
additions,  by  the  autlior :  to  which  is  added  a  map 
of  Cornwall,  and  two  new  plitcs."  His  next  pub- 
lication was,  **  Obfervations  on  the  ancit  nt  and  pre- 
fent  Aate  of  the  illands  of  Scilly,  and  their  import- 
ance to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain;  Oxf.  1756," 
4to.  This  was  the  cxtcniion  of  a  paper  which  had 
been  read  betore  the  Royal  Society  in  1753.  '" 
1758  came  out  his  "Natural  hiftory  of  Cornwall; 
Oxf."  fol.  After  thefe  publications,  he  fent  a  v.iricty 
of  folFils  and  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  had  de- 
fcribed  in  his  works,  to  be  repolitcd  in  the  Alhmolcan 
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mnfeum :  for  which,  and  other  benefa(Sions  of  the 
fame  kind,  he  received  ihe  thanks  of  the  univerfity,  in 
a  letter  from  the  vice  chancellor,  Nov.  18.  1758  ;  and, 
March  1766,  the  degree  of  dodor  of  laws.  He  died 
in  1772,  aged  77  years,  leaving  two  fons  out  of  fix, 
whom  he  had  by  a  lady  he  married  in  1724.  Befides 
his  literary  connexions  with  many  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed men,  he  had  a  particular  correfpondence  with  Mr 
Pope  ;  and  there  is  ftill  cxifting  a  large  collection  of 
letters  written  by  that  poet  to  Dr  Borlafe.  He  fur- 
niflied  Pope  with  many  of  the  materials  which  formed 
his  grotto  at  Twickenham,  confifling  of  various  foffils  ; 
and  there  may  at  prefent  be  fecn  Dr  Borlafe's  name  in 
capitals,  compofed  of  chryltals,  in  the  grotto.  On 
which  occafiou  Pope  fays  to  Borlafe  in  a  letter,  "  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  valuable  coUcdion  of 
Cornilh  diamonds:  I  have  placed  them,  where  they 
may  bed  reprefent  yourfelf,  inafhade,  hut  Jhhiing  " 
alluding  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  doftor's  fiuiation,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents.  Befides  the  above  works, 
lie  fent  many  curious  papers  to  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  and  had  in  contemplation  feveral  other 
works. 

BORMIO,  a  county  depending  on  the  republic  of 
the  Grifons  in  Switzerland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fonih 
by  the  cftate  of  Venice,  on  the  eafl  by  the  territory  of 
Tue  houfe  of  Auftria,  aad  on  the  fomh  and  well  by 
Caddea.  It  is  1 5  miles  over  both  ways ;  and  is  divided 
into  five  communities,  viz.  the  town  of  Bormio,  the 
valley  of  Forbia,  the  Interior  Valley,  the  Lower  Val- 
ley, and  the  Valley  of  Lavino.  Bormio  istheonly  town 
in  this  dillrift;  and  has  a  governor  called  a  podefta, 
fent  by  the  Grifons  to  prefidc  in  civil  and  criminal  af- 
fairs. It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  riwrs  Addo 
and  Ifalacua,  in  E.  Long.  10.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

BORNE,  a  market  town  of  Lincolnfliire  in  England. 
W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  J2.  40. 

BORNEO,  an  ifland  of  Alia,  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  one  of  the  three  great  Sunda  idaiids.  It  is  thought 
to  be  the  largert  iiland  in  the  Vviorld,  next  to  New  Hol- 
land ;  being  1500  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  feated 
under  the  et^uator,  that  line  cutting  it  almofl  through 
the  middle.  It  is  almoftof  a  circular  figure;  abounds 
with  gold  ;  and  the  fincft  diamonds  in  the  Indies  arc 
found  in  its  rivers,  being  probably  waPned  dov/n  from 
the  hills  by  torrents.  H«re  are  alfo  mi  nes  of  iron  and 
.  tin,  and  loadftones.  Birds  nefisf  are  to  be  had  in  this 
iiland,  which  are  eatable,  and  reckoned  a  great  de- 
licacy. The  beads  are,  oxen,  buffaloes,  deer,  goats, 
elephants,  tigers,  and  monkeys.  This  ifland  has  fine 
rivers,  cfpecially  towards  the  weft  and  fouth.  In 
their  monfoon  from  April  to  September,  the  wind 
is  weflerly,  and  they  have  continual  heavy  rains, 
attended  with  violent  llorms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  rainy  feafon  continues  for  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  as  during  that  lime  all  the  flat  country  near 
the  coafl  is  overflowed,  the  air  is  rendered  very  un- 
healthful,  and  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  build  their 
houfes  on  floats,  which  they  make  fafl  to  trees.  The 
houles  have  but  one  floor,  wiih  partitions  made  with 
cane;  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  palmetto  leaves, 
the  leaves  of  which  reach  within  four  or  five  feetof  the 
bottom.  The  wefl  and  nortli-eafl  fides  of  tlie  ifland  are 
almoft  defart,  and  the  eafl  is  but  little  known.  The 
inland  parts  are  very   monntainoas;    and  the  fouth- 


ead,  for  many  leagues  together,  is  a  d:inking  inorafs, 
which  being  overflowed  in  the  wet  feafon,  is  very 
unhealthy. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firfl  difcovered  Borneo,  had 
arrived  in  the  Indies  above  30  years  before  ihey  knew 
any  thing  of  it  more  than  the  name,  and  its  fituaiion, 
by  reafon  of  their  frequently  pafTing  by  its  coafl.  Ac 
lall  one  captain  Edward  Corril  had  ordered  to  examine 
it  more  narrowly  ;  and  being  once  acquainted  with  the 
worth  of  the  country,  they  made  frequent  voyages 
thither.  They  found  the  coafls  inhabited  by  Malayan 
Moors,  who  liad  certainly  eflablifhed  ihemfelves  there 
byconquefl;  but  the  original  inhabitants  flill  remain 
in  the  mountains,  and  are  flylcd  Beajus,  which  in  the 
Malayan  language  lignifies  a  ivild  via?!.  The  mod 
authentic  account  of  thefe  people  is  the  following, 
which  was  extraifled  from  the  papers  of  father  Antonio 
Ventimiglia,  an  Italian  miffionary.  He  was  fent  to 
Borneo  from  Macao,  on  board  a  Portuguefe  fhip,  con- 
verted great  numbers  to  Chridianity,  and  died  on  the 
ifland  about  the  year  1691.  The  Beajus  have  no  kings, 
but  many  little  chiefs.  Some  are  fubjeft  to  the  Moor- 
ilh  kings,  and  pay  them  tribute  ;  but  fuch  as  live  far 
up  the  country,  are  altogether  independent,  and  live 
according  to  their  own  cudoins.  They  are  generally 
very  fuperditious,  and  much  addicted  to  augury.  They 
do  not  adore  idols;  but  their  facrifices  of  Tweet  wood 
and  perfumes  are  offered  to  one  God,  who,  they  be- 
lieve, rewards  thejud  in  heaven,  and  punifhes  the  wick- 
ed in  hell.  They  marry  but  one  wife  ;  and  look  upon 
any  brca-ch  of  conjugal  faith,  either  in  man  or  wo- 
man, as  a  capital  offence.  The  Beajus  are  naturally  ho- 
ned and  indudrious,  and  have  a  brotherly  affeftion  for 
one  another.  They  have  a  notion  of  property,  which 
yet  does  not  render  them  covetous.  They  fow  and  cul- 
tivate their  lands ;  but  in  the  time  of  harved  each  reaps 
as  much  as  will  ferve  his  family,  and  the  red  belongs 
to  the  tribe  in  common ;  by  which  means  they  prevent 
neceffity  or  difputes.  With  the  Moors  on  the  coads 
the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  carried  on  a  confiderable 
trade,  and  at  their  requcd  fettled  a  fadory  there  ; 
which,  however,  was  afterwards  furprifed  and  plian- 
dered  by  the  Moors,  who  put  mod  of  the  people  to  the 
fword.  The  mod  confiderable  river  in  Borneo  is  call- 
ed Batijar,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  Englilh  Eaft 
India  company  have  a  fadtory. 

BORNHOLM,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic  fea,  to  the 
fouth-ead  of  of  the  province  of  Schonen  in  Sweden.  It 
is  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  above  thirteen  in 
breadth.  It  h<;s  three  confiderable  towns,  Rattum, 
Sandwick,  and  Nexia ;  with  a  great  number  of  vil- 
lages ;  and  is  fertile  and  populous.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Swedes  in  i6j8;  but  the  inhabitants, 
under  the  condudt  of  Jens  Roefods,  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  it  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  the 
bad  ufigc  they  received  from  the  former.  In  1678,  a 
body  of  5000  Swedifh  troops,  in  their  paffage  from 
Pomercnia  to  Sweden,  being  Ihipwrecked  on  this  ifland, 
fuch  of  ihein  as  remained  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 
The  inhabitants  defend  the  ifland  by  iheirown  militia, 
without  any  expence  to  ihe  crown.  The  commandant 
or  governor  refides  at  Rattun.  E.  Lon.  14. 56. 
N.  Lat.  5J.  ij. 

BORNOU,    a  kingdom  or  province  of  Zaara  in 
Africa,  extending  from  12  to   22  degrees  of  ead  lon- 
gitude 
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Boruou    gituJc,  and  from  17  to  21  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
U  The  northern  part  is  poor,  and  like  the  rcftof  the  pro- 

3oronJon.  yj^ces  of  Zara  :  but  all  the  reft  is  well  watered  by 
fprings  and  rivers  that  tumble  down  with  a  dreadful 
noife  from  the  mountains  ;  rendering  the  country  pro- 
lific in  corn,  grafs,  and  fruits,  and  giving  it  a  pleafing 
afpecT:.  The  caltern  and  weftern  frontiers  are  divided 
into  mountains  and  valleys,  the  latter  being  all  covered 
with  flocks  of  cattle,  fields  of  rice  and  millet,  and  many 
of  the  mountains  with  wood,  fruit-trees,  and  cotton. 
On  the  north-weft  {lands  the  mountain  of  Tarton,  ha- 
ving plenty  of  good  iron  mines;  and  on  the  fouth  flows 
the  river  Niger,  which,  it  is  faid,  after  running  a  great 
many  leagues  under  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  rears 
up  its  head  again,  and  mingles  its  ftream  with  tlie  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  Bornou  in  its  courfe,  from  whence  it 
walhcs  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom.  The 
compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hillory,  however,  are  ot 
opinion,  that  in  thefe  mountains  the  river  Niger  hath 
its  fource,  bccaufc  no  river  hath  been  traced  to  the 
eaftward,  except  the  Nile,  which  runs  in  a  different 
courfe  from  fouth  to  north,  and  the  White  river,  on  the 
wellern  frontiers  of  Abylhaia,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Nile.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  of  Bornou 
are  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  roving  difpolition,  who 
live  in  tents,  and  have  their  women,  children,  and  every 
thing  elfc,  in  common  ;  the  vior A  property,  or  any  idea 
equivalent  to  it,  being  utterly  unknown  among  them. 
They  have  neither  religion,  laws,  government,  nor  any 
degree  of  fabordinaiion  ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
fuppofed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  lineal  defceudants  of 
the  ancient  Garamantcs^  and  this  to  have  been  the  re- 
fidence  of  that  people.  In  thefe  parts,  the  natives  are 
alniort  toa  man  lliepherds  and  hufbandmen.  In  fum- 
mer  they  go  naked,  except  a  fnort  apron  before  ;  but 
in  winter  they  are  warmly  clothed  witli  the  fofrcftftieep 
fkins^  of  which  they  alfo  form  their  bed-clothes  ;  and 
indeed  this  is  fcarce  a  fulBcient  defence  againft  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
when  a  cold  piercing  wind  blows  from  the  northern 
mountains  that  chills  the  blood  in  proportion  as  the 
pores  of  the  body  have  have  opened  by  the  fcorching 
heats  of  fummer.  Baudrand  and  Daper  affirm,  that 
the  natives  are  fcarce  fuperior  in  their  undrrllanding 
to  brutes  ;  not  even  having  any  names  whereby  to  di- 
Ainguilh  each  other,  except  what  they  take  from  fome 
perfonal  defect  or  finguUrity  ;  fuch  as  lean,  fat,  fquint- 
ing,  hump-backed,  &c.  In  the  towns,  however,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  are  fomething  more  civilized 
and  polite,  being  many  of  them  merchants  ;  but  of 
thefe  towns,  or  indeed  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  very 
little  is  known. 

BOROMyEUS.  See  Boromeus. 
BORON  DON,  (St),aninandintheAtlanticOcean, 
mentioned  by  fome  writers,  particularly  Linfchoiten, 
in  their  defcription  of  the  Canary  ilhnds,  as  fonieihing 
f.ipcrnatural.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  100  leagues  diftaHt 
from  Ferro,  probibly  weft,  though  no  writer  has  pre- 
tended to  hy  do\vn  its  exa(fl  fituaiion.  Here  it  is  af- 
firmed fcveral  (h^ps  have  touched  by  accident,  and  all 
agree  in  their  r^-lations  of  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants 
and  ilknd.  They  afiirm,  that  it  is  perpetually  clothed 
with  a  great  variety  of  wood,  chiefly  fruit  trees  :  that 
the  ralleys  arc  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  verdure  ;  and  con- 
tinually decked  with  flowers,  grafs,  and  plants,  the 
Vol.  III. 
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fpontaneous  produ^ions  of  the  earth ;  or  with  corn  and  rorotij:li 
pulfe,  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  inhabitants :  ^~ — "^ — 
that  the  foil  is  fo  prolific  as  to  raife  large  quantities  of 
corn  for  exportation  ;  and  that  the  (hips  that  call  here 
never  fail  of  meeting  with  refrelhuients  of  every  kind. 
It  is  faid  to  be  peopled  by  Chriftians,  who  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  apparently  combined  of  a  variety 
of  modern  languages  ;  for,  fay  they,  whoever  undcr- 
ftands  the  European  tongues  may  make  (hilt  to  hold 
converfation  with  this  people.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
no  (hips,  exprefsly  ftnt  upon  this  difcovery,  were  ever 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  idand  of  St  Boron- 
don,  though  the  Spaniards  have  feveral  times  attempted 
it  from  the  Canaries.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the  ?!iar- 
vellous  ijlaud ;  and  hence  indeed  we  may  conclude, 
either  that  it  exifts  wliolly  in  imagination,  or  at  leafl 
that  it  is  furrounded  with  fuch  currents  as  inCenfibiy 
carry  fiiips  out  of  their  courfe,  and  prevent  their  meet- 
ing with  it.  Some  writers  affirm  that  it  aiftually  dif- 
appears  upon  certain  occafions,  and  fliifis  its  pofltion  : 
while  others,  witl)  more  appearance  of  truth,  allege, 
that  it  is  frequently  overcaft  M'iih  thick  and  impene- 
trable clouds,  which  occallon  the  dilappointnient  of  all 
the  adventurers  who  have  gone  in  fearch  of  it. 

BOROUGH,  Burro u OH,  Borc-^,  or  Burgk,  is 
frequently  ufed  for  a  town  or  corporation  which  is  not 
a  city. 

Borough,  in  its  original  Saxon  i^or^?,  or  borgh,\s 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  primarily  meant  of  a 
tithing  or  company  confifting  of  ten  families,  who  were 
bound  and  combined  together  as  each  others  pledge. 
Afterwards,  as  Vcrftegan  informs  us,  borough  camcio 
fignify  a  town  that  had  fomething  of  a  wall  or  inclofure 
about  it  :  fo  that  all  places  which  among  our  anceftors 
had  the  denomination  borough,  were  one  way  or  other 
fenced  or  fortified.  But,  in  later  times,  the  fame  ap- 
pellation was  alfo  beftowed  on  feveral  of  tlic  v'lllie 
iufiguiores,  or  country  towns  of  more  than  ordinary 
note,  though  not  walled. 

The  ancient  Saxons,  according  to  Spclman,  gave  the 
name  burgh  to  thofe  called,  in  otlier  countries,  cities. 
But  divers  canons  being  made  for  removing  the  cpifco- 
pal  fees  from  villages  and  fmalltowns  to  the  chief  cities, 
the  name  city  became  attributed  to  epifcopal  towns,  and 
that  of  borough  retained  to  all  tiie  reft  ;  though  thefe 
too  had  the  appearance  of  cities,  as  being  governed  by 
their  mayors,  and  having  laws  of  their  own  making, 
and  fending  rcprefentatives  to  parliament,  and  being 
fortified  with  a  wall  and  caftle,  and  the  like. 

Borough,  or  hnrgh,  is  now  particularly  appropria- 
ted to  fuch  towns  and  villages  as  fend  burgelfes  or  rcpre- 
fentatives to  parliament.  Boroughs  are  equally  fuch, 
whether  they  be  incorporate  or  not  ;  there  being  great 
numbersof  the  Englifli  boroughs  not  incorporated  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  fcveral  corporations  that  are  not  bo- 
roughs ;  e.gr.  Kingfton,  Deal,  Kendal,  &c. 

Boroughs,  in  Scotland.     See  Law,   N°clviii.  ii. 

Royal  Boroughs,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations 
made  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by  cliarters  granted 
by  feveral  of  their  kings  ;  having  the  privilege  offend- 
ing commiffioncrs  to  rcprefent  them  in  parliament,  be- 
fides  other  peculiar  privileges.  The  Royal  Boroughs 
are  not  only  fo  many  diftincl  corporations,  but  do  alfo 
conftitute  one  entire  body,  governed  by,  and  account- 
able to,  one  general  court,  anciently  called  the  court  of 
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I'orongh  four  boroughs,  held  yearly  to  treat  and  determine  con- 
cerning matters  relating  to  the  common  advantage  of 
all  boroughs.  The  four  boroughs  which  compofed  this 
court  were,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Ber- 
wick ;  which  two  lafl:  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glifli,  LinTubgow  and  Lancrk  were  put  in  their  places; 
with  a  faving  to  the  former,  whenever  tiicy  ihould  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance.  But  this  court  not  being  fuf- 
iicient  to  anfwer  the  ncccflities  of  the  royal  boroughs, 
they  were  all  empowered,  under  James  III.  in  1487, 
to  fend  commiflioners  to  a  yearly  convention  of  their 
own,  which  was  then  appointed  to  be  held  at  Inver- 
keithing,  but  is  now  held  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  convention  0/  boroughs,  veiled  with 
great  power,  and  having  for  iheir  objcdt  the  benefit  of 
trade,  and  the  general  interefl:  of  the  boroughs. 

BoRoucH-Courti,  arc  certain  courts  held  in  boroughs, 
by  prefcripiion,  charter,  or  adh  of  parliament  :  fuch 
are  the  flicrilf's  court,  and  court  of  huitings,  in  Lon- 
don. 

BoROVCH-EngliJh,  a  cuftoraary  defcent  of  lands  or 
tenements,  in  fome  ancient  boroughs  and  copy-hold 
manors,  by  which  the  youngefl  fon,  and  not  the  eldefl, 
fucceeds  to  the  burgage  tenement  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  For  which  Littleton  gives  this  reafon  ;  becaufe 
the  younger  fon,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  is  not  fo 
capable  as  the  reflofhisbrethren  to  help  himfelf.  Other 
authors  have  indeed  given  a  much  flranger  reafon  for 
this  cuftom  ;  as  if  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  anciently  a 
right  to  break  the  feventh  commandment  with  his  te- 
nant's wife  on  her  wedding  night  ;  and  that  therefore 
ihe  tenement  defcended,  not  to  the  eldefl,  but  to  the 
youngelt  fon,  who  was  more  certainly  the  ofispring  of 
the  tenant.  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this  cuilom 
ever  prevailed  in  England,  though  it  certainly  did  in 
Scotland,  (under  xhe,  mmcoi 7/ierchita,  or  ?/iarchita) , 
till  aboliflied  by  Malcolm  IIL  But  perhaps  a  more 
rational  account  than  either  may  be  brought  from  the 
praflice  of  the  Tartars ;  among  whom,  according  to  Fa- 
ther Duhalde,  this  cuflom  of  defcent  to  the  youngefl  fon 
alfo  prevails.  That  nation  is  compofed  totally  of  Ihep- 
herds  and  herdfmen  ;  and  the  elder  fons,  as  foon  as  they 
are  capable  of  leading  a  paftoral  life,  migrate  from  their 
father  with  a  certain  allotment  of  cattle,  and  go  to  feek 
a  new  habitation.  The  youngefl  fon,  therefore,  who 
continues  lateft  with  his'father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of 
his  houfe,  the  reft;  being  already  provided  for.  And 
thus  we  find,  that  among  many  other  northern  nations 
it  was  the  cuflom  for  all  the  fons  but  one  to  migrate 
from  the  father,  which  one  became  his  heir.  So  that 
poffibly  this  cuftom,  wherever  it  prevails,  may  be  the 
remnant  of  that  paftoral  ftate  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Germans  which  Casfar  and  Tacitus  defcribe. 

BoROUCH-head,  or  Head-borough,  called  alfo  borough 
bolder,  or  horJ}}older,  the  chief  man  of  the  decenna,  or 
hundred,  chofen  to  fpeak  and  adl  in  behalf  of  the  reft. 

Head-borough  alfo  fignifies  a  kind  of  head  conltable, 
where  there  are  feveral  chofen  as  hisafliftants,  to  ferve 
warrants,  &c.     See  Constable. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  a  town  in  the  north  riding 
•f  Yorklhire  in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Your,  over 
which  there  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge.  The  town  is 
not  large,  but  commodious,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.     W.  Long.  i.  15.  N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

BOROZAIL,  or  the  zeal  of  the  Ethiopeans,  a  dif- 


eafe  epidemic  in  the  countries  about  the  river  Senega,  Borrachio 
It  principally  afFedls  the  pudenda,  but  is  different  from         || 
the  lues  venerea.     It  owes  its  rife  to  exceflive  venery  ;  Bnrromeu^ 
in  the  men  this  diflemper  is  called  ^y^^,  and  in  women 
ajfabatus. 

BORRACHIO.     SeeCAOucHOUK. 

BORRAGE.     SeeANCHUSA. 

BORRELLISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  Chriftian 
fedl  in  Holland  ;  fo  denominated  from  their  founder 
Borrel,  a  perfon  of  great  learning  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  tongues.  They  reject  the  ufe  of 
the  facramrnts,  public  prayer,  and  all  other  external 
afts  of  worlhip.  They  alfert,  that  all  the  Chriftian 
churches  of  the  world  have  degenerated  from  the  pure 
apoftolical  doftrines,  becaufe  they  have  fuffered  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  infallible,  to  be  expounded,  or 
rather  corrupted,  by  doftors  who  are  not  infallible. 
They  lead  a  very  auftere  life,  and  employ  a  great  part 
of  their  goods  in  alms. 

BORRICHIUS,  one  of  the  moft:  learned  men  of  his 
age,  the  fon  of  a  Lutheran  niinifter  in  Denmark,  was 
born  in  1626.  He  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic  in  the  uni- 
vcrlity  of  Copenhagen,  and  began  to  pradife  during  a 
moft  terrible  plague  that  made  great  havoc  in  that  city,. 
He  travelled:  but  before  his  departure,  in  1660,  he 
was  appointed  profcffor  in  poetry,  botany,  and  chemif- 
try  ;  and  at  bis  return  difcharged  hisduties  v.ith  great 
afliduiiy,  of  which  the  works  he  publillied  afford  full 
proof.  He  was  raifed  to  the  ofhce  of  counfcllor  in  the 
fupremc  council  of  jufliice,  in  1686;  to  that  of  coun- 
fcllor of  the  Royal  Chancery,  in  1689;  and  died  of 
the  operation  for  the  ftone,  in  1690.  He  publifhed, 
I.  Lingua  pharmacopceorum.  2.  Dilfertationes  de po- 
eticis  Gracis  etLatinis.  3.  De  ortu  et progrejfu  cheniia  ; 
and  feveral  other  works. 

BORROMEUS  (St  Charles),  cardinal,  and  srch- 
bifliop  of  Milan  ;  a  perfonage  of  great  note  in  the  Ro- 
mhli  kalendar,  and  whofe  fincere  piety,  fimplicity  of 
manners,  and  zeal  for  reformation,  render  him  indeed 
a  charafter  equally  interefting  and  inftruJlive  to  the 
members  of  any  church.  He  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert 
Borromcus  Count  of  Arona  and  of  Mary  of  Mcdicis, 
and  was  born  at  the  caftie  of  Arona  upon  Lake  Ma- 
jor in  the  Milanefe  in  Oftobcr  1538.  When  he  was 
about  12  years  old,  Julius  Casfar  Borromeus  refigned 
an  abbacy  to  him  of  a  confiderablc  revenue,  which  was 
conlidered  as  an  hereditary  inheritance  of  the  family  ; 
which  Charles  accepted,  but  applied  the  revenue  whol- 
ly in  charity  to  the  poor.  Having  acquired  a  fufEcient 
knowledge  of  the  languages  at  Milan,  he  ftudied  the 
civil  and  canon  law  at  Pavia,  where  he  lived  like 
another  Lot  in  Sodom,  prefcrving  his  innocence  among 
a  thoufand  fnares  by  which  it  was  engendered.  He 
received  great  advantage  from  the  company  and  con- 
verfaiion  of  Francis  Alciat,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  the  age,  for  whom  he  afterwards  procured  the 
purple.  He  would  accept  no  new  benefice,  but  upon 
condition  that  he  fliould  be  at  liberty  to  apply  the  re- 
venue to  public  nfcs.  In  the  year  1554,  Charles  be- 
ing then  16  years  old,  his  father  died,  an  event  which 
brought  him  back  to  the  caftie  of  Arona  ;  where, 
though  he  had  an  elder  brother.  Count  Frederick,  he 
was  requefted  by  the  family  to  take  upon  him  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  dojiicftic  aflairs,  to  which  at  length  he 
confcnted. 
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After  fomc  time  he  returned  again  to  his  ftudies, 
'which,  in  the  year  1559,  being  tlien  juft  21,  he  fi- 
niflied  by  a  folemn  a£t,  and  took  his  do>^^or's  degree. 
The  promotion  of  his  uncle  to  the  pontificate,  by  the 
name  of  Pita  IV.  which  happened  the  year  following, 
feemcd  to  have  very  little  eticft  upon  him  ;  but  he  w.is 
very  foon  made  protonotary,  and  intrufled  both  with 
the  public  and  privy  feal  of  the  ecclefiaftical  flate  :  he 
was  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  created  cardinal  deacon, 
and  foon  after  archbilhop  of  Milan.  In  obedience  to 
the  will  of  his  uncle  the  pope,  he  lived  in  great  fplen- 
dor,  having  a  brilliant  retinue  and  a  great  number  of 
domeftics;  yet  his  own  temperance  and  humility  were 
never  brought  into  queflion.  In  order  to  render  even 
his  amufements  ufeful,  he  eflablilhed  an  academy  of 
felecH:  and  learned  perfons,  as  well  cccleliaftics  as  laics, 
from  among  his  houfehold  and  dependants,  who  were 
employed  in  fome  exercife  which  tended  to  infpire  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  to  form  a  jull  taftc.  Each  of  them 
was  to  write  upon  fome  chofen  fubjecl,  either  in  verfe 
or  in  profe,  and  to  communicate  to  cacli  other  in  fre- 
quent conferences  the  fruits  of  their  fludies.  The 
Works  produced  by  this  fociety  have  been  publidied  in 
many  volumes,  under  the  title  of  NoCi:i  Vaticana, 
becaufe  thefe  ufeful  affcmblies  were  held  at  the  Vati- 
can, and  at  night,  after  the  bulinefs  of  the  day  was 
over.  About  this  time  Charles  alfo  formed  a  dclign 
of  founding  a  college  at  Pavia,  which  ihould  at  the 
fame  time  be  a  fchool  of  fcience  and  an  afyliim  from 
the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world.  In  profecution  of 
this  defign,  he  raifed  a  large  edifice  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  fcveral  houfes  which  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Borromeus  in  that  city  ;  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
feveral  benefices,  which  he  attached  to  his  building ; 
he  provided  it  with  all  things  neceflary  for  the  young 
fcholars  out  of  his  revenue  ;  and  he  dedicated  his  col- 
lege to  St  Juftina  virgin  and  martyr. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  only  brother  Frederick,  his 
relations,  his  friends,  and  even  the  pope  himlelf,  advifed 
him  to  change  his  ftate,  to  quit  the  church,  and  marry, 
that  his  family  might  not  become  extinft.  Charles,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  this  advice  and  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  received  the  prieAhood,  and  addrelTed  the 
pope  in  thefe  terms  ,  "  Do  not  complain  of  me.  Holy 
Father,  for  I  have  taken  a  fpoufc  whom  I  love  and 
on  whom  my  wiflies  have  been  long  fixed."  From  this 
this  time  he  became  more  fervent  in  exercifes  of  piety 
and  eccleliaftical  knowledge  :  He  perceived  that  fome 
literati  who  had  departed  from  the  faith  had  alfo  cor- 
rupted the  writings  of  fome  holy  do(flors  of  the  church, 
and  he  thought  he  (hould  render  religion  good  fervice 
if  he  could  reflore  the  genuine  reading :  He  therefore 
employed  Achilles  Statius,  a  Portngnefe  of  great  learn- 
ing, in  this  work,  whom  for  that  purpofe  he  retained 
at  Rome.  To  his  zeal  and  attention  alfo  is  owing  the 
congregation  of  eight  cardinals,  ftill  fiibfifting,  to  re- 
folve  doubts  and  obviate  difRculties  which  Qiould  arifc 
ill  explanations  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

There  was  a  very  intimate  frienddiip  between  Bor- 
romeus and  Don  Barthelemy  des  Martyrs  archbifliop 
of  Prague,  and  author  of  a  work  intiilcd  Stimulus 
rajlorum.  This  work  falling  into  Borromcus's  hands 
gave  him  an  carncft  dcfire  to  become  a  preacher,  as  he 
w^s  now  convinced  that  preaching  was  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  a  prelate.     An  almoft  inconcei-vablc 


multiplicity  of  bufincfs,  ill  health,  a  feeble  voice,  and  Dorromens. 
a   difficult  pronunciation,  were  no  inconfidcrablc  ob- 
llacles  to  his  defign,  yet  he  furmonnted  them  all;  and 
though  his   beginnings   were  weak,  yet  perfevcrancc 
crowned  them  with  fuccefs. 

Having  obtained  permilTion  to  vifit  his  church, 
which  the  pope  had  hitherto  refufed  as  he  found  his 
prefence  neccffary  at  Rome,  he  prepared  to  fet  out 
for  Milan.  He  had  before  fcnt  thither  his  grand  vicar 
Ormanetus,  whofe  labours  at  firft  had  not  been  unfuc- 
cefsful,  but  who  foon  found  oppofiiions  fo  pertinacious 
and  obllinate  as  put  an  end  to  his  hopes:  Borromeus 
therefore  faw  the  necelPity  of  going  in  perfon,  and  he 
was  received  with  the  nioft  diltinguifhed  honours.  He 
was,  however,  foon  recalled  to  Rome,  where  many 
things  made  his  prefence  neceflary  :  the  pope  was  gra» 
dually  dying;  and  Charles  arrived  jull  time  enough  to 
adminifter  to  him  the  laft  facraments. 

Pius  IV.  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1566,  and 
28  days  afterwards  Cardinal  Alexandrine  mounted  the 
papal  chair,  and  affumed  the  name  of  Tius  V.  the 
Ikill  and  diligence  of  Borromeus  having  contributed 
not  a  little  to  prevent  the  cabals  in  the  conclave. 

As  foon  as  this  event  had  taken  place,  and  all  was 
quiet  at  Rome,  Borromeus  gave  himfclf,  wholly  up  to 
the  reformation  of  his  dioccfe,  where  the  molt  flagi- 
tious irregularities  were  openly  pradifed,  having  firft 
made  another  reform  in  his  own  family.  He  began 
by  making  paftoral  vifits  in  his  metropolis,  where  the 
canons  were  not  diftinguillicd  for  the  purity  of  their 
manners.  He  foon  reflored  proper  decency  and  dig- 
nity to  divine  fervice,  by  a  variety  of  wife  and  necef- 
fary  regulations  :  In  conformity  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  he  cleared  the  cathedral  of  many 
pompous  tombs,  rich  ornaments,  banners,  arms,  and 
in  general  of  all  the  trophies  with  which  tlie  vanity  of 
man  had  disfigured  the  houfe  of  God  ;  and  in  order 
to  give  a  fan(5tion  to  his  zeal  by  his  example,  he  fpared 
not  the  monuments  of  his  neareft  relations.  Nor  did 
his  zeal  Hop  here:  he  divided  the  nave  of  the  church 
through  its  whole  length  into  two  parts,  by  flrono- 
thick  planks,  that  the  two  fexes,  being  feparaied, 
might  perform  their  devotions  without  any  attention 
to  each  other,  and  with  a  modcfly  and  recolleflion  more 
fuitable  to  the  place. 

This  paftoral  care  extended  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  collegiate  churches,  and  even  to  the  fraternities  or 
focieties  of  penitents,  particularly  that  of  St  John  the 
Baptift.  The  duty  of  this  fociety  was  to  attend  cri- 
minals to  the  place  of  punifliraeni,  to  aflid,  comfort^ 
and  prepare  them  for  death  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  the  in* 
Aitution  was  now  forgotten,  and  the  wretches  who 
were  condemned  to  death  were  commonly  dragged  to 
execution  like  beads,  without  any  fpiritual  aflillancc  or 
confolation.  But  the  archbifhop  revived  the  original 
fervor  of  this  order,  in  the  exercife  of  their  peculiar 
duty,  and  perfuadcd  many  of  the  nobility  and  princi- 
pal perfons  of  the  city  to  become  members  of  a  fociety 
appropriated  to  fo  eminent  a  branch  of  Chrillian  cha- 
rity. The  reformation  of  the  monailcrics  followed 
that  of  the  cliurchcs,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  paltor 
foon  extended  iifclf  from  the  city  to  thc' country  round 
it,  which  abounded  with  irregularities  that  required 
his  corrcftion.  The  great  abufes  and  irregularities 
which  had  over-run  thc  church  at  this  time  alone  prin- 
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Bowomeus.  cipally  from  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  clergy  ;  in  or- 
der therefore  to  attack  thofe  evils  at  their  root,  Charles 
eftablifhed  feininaries,  colleges,  and  communities,  for 
the  education  of  young  perfons  intended  for  holy  or- 
ders. He  met  with  many  diiHculties,  and  much  op- 
pofition  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  rcformaiion 
of  manners  ;  bin  he  prevailed  againft  every  obfUcle  by 
an  indexible  conllancy,  tempered  with  great  fweetnels 
of  manners. 

The  governor  of  the  province,  and  many  of  the  fe- 
nators,  were  apprehenhve  thu  the  cardinal's  ordinances 
and  proceedings  would  encroach  upon  the  civil  jurif- 
diclion,  and  become  inconfiftent  with  the  rights  ot  his 
catholic  majefly,.  to  whom  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  then 
in  fubjection.  And  this  was  a  fruitful  fource  of  re- 
monflrances,  reprefentations,  and  complaints,  which 
long  iroubled  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid,  and 
which  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.  referred  entirely 
to  the  deciuon  of  the  pope.  But  Borromeus  had  a 
more  formidable  oppofition  to  Arugglc  with,  that  of 
feveral  religious  orders,  particularly  the  Brothers  of 
Humility.  Three  provofts  of  this  fociety  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off;  and  one  of  their  confe- 
derates, called  Jerom  Doiiat,  whofe  furname  was  Fa- 
rina, took  upon  him  to  carry  the  defign  into  execu- 
tion. For  this  purpofe  he  mixed  with  the  crowd  that 
went  into  the  archiepifcopal  chapel,  where  the  cardinal 
fpent  an  hour  every  evening  in  prayer  with  his  domef- 
tics  and  other  pious  perfons;  and  having  watched  his 
opportunity,  he  fired  an  harquebufs  at  him,  which  was 
loaded  with  a  ball  fuited  to  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and 
with  a  confidcrable  charge  of  leaden  fhot.  It  is  faid  that 
the  ball  flruck  him  on  the  fpinal  bone,  but  fell  down 
at  his  feet  without  doing  any  other  damage  than  foil- 
ing his  rochet,  and  that  one  of  the  fhot  penetrated  his 
clothes  to  the  fkin,  and  there  flopped,  without  im- 
printing any  wound,  which  was  confidered  as  a  mi- 
racle, efpecially  as  the  other  fhot  tore  away  part  of  a 
wall,  and  went  quite  through  a  table. 

In  the  year  1576,  the  city  and  diocefe  of  Milan 
were  vifited  by  the  plague,  which  fwept  away  ineredi- 
ble  numbers;  and  the  behaviour  of  Borromeus,  on  this 
occafion,  was  truly  chriflian  and  heroic :  He  not  only 
continued  upon  the  fpot,  but  he  went  about  giving  di- 
redions  for  accommodating  the  fick,  and  burying  the 
dead,  with  a  zeal  and  attention  that  were  at  once  ar- 
dent and  deliberate,  minute  and  comprehenfivc ;  and 
his  example  ftimulated  others  to  join  in  the  good  work. 
He  avoided  no  danger,  and  he  fpared  no  expcnce  ;  nor 
■did  he  content  himfelf  with  eftablifliing  proper  regu- 
lations in  the  city,  but  went  out  into  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parilhes  where  the  contagion  raged,  diflribut- 
ing  money  to  the  poor,  ordering  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  the  fick,  and  punifliing  thofe,  efpecially  the 
clergy,  who  were  remifs  in  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
Charles,  notwithftanding  the  fatigue  and  perplexity 
which  he  fuffered  by  thus  executing  his  pafloral  charge, 
abated  nothing  of  the  ufual  auflerity  of  his  life,  nor 
omitted  any  of  his  ftated  devotions  ;  for,  whatever  ap- 
proached to  luxury  or  magnificence,  he  confidered  as 
incompatible  with  the  propriety  of  his  charader.  It 
happened,  that  being  once  on  a  vifit  to  the  archbifliop 
of  Sienna  at  his  palace,  a  very  fumptuous  entertain- 
ment was  provided  for  him.  Borromeus,  though  he 
had  been  ufed  himfelf  to  be  content  with  bread  and  wa- 


ter, yet  fat  down  at  the  table,  wliere  liowever  he  eat  BorrpmcB*, 

but  little,  and   gave  fulFicient   intimation  that  he  was  ' v/— ' 

much  difpleafcd  with  Inch  oftentatious  prodigality; 
but  what  was  his  furprifc  when  he  faw  the  table  again 
covered  with  a  defcrt,  confdiingof  whatever  was  mofl 
rare,  cxquifue,  and  coftly  ?  He  immeiliately  rofe  haf- 
tily  from  his  feat,  £s  if  he  had  fuddenly  recolleflcd 
fome  prefuiig  bufmefs,  and  gave  orders  for  his  depar- 
ture, notwiihffariding  the  rain,  and  the  mofl  tarneft 
entreaties  of  the  archbilhop.  "  My  Lord,"  faid  the 
cardinal,  "  if  I  Ihould  tarry  here  to-night,  you  would 
give  me  another  fuch  treat  as  that  I  have  jufl  fecn,  and 
the  poor  will  then  futier  another  lofs,  great  nun-bcrsof 
whom  might  have  been  fed  with  ihe  fuperiluities  that 
have  been  now  fct  before  us." 

The  continual  labours  and  aufleritics  of  Borromeus 
naturally  fliortcned  his  life;  he  wtnttoVercal  to  put 
an  end,  if  pofiib'ic,  to  the  divifions  which  threatened 
the  moft  fatal  confequences ;  and  when  he  was  there, 
he  received  a  melfage  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  re- 
quefting  his  prefence  at  Turin.  From  Turin  he  re- 
tired to  a  place  called  the  Sepulchre,  on  the  mountain 
Varais,  where  he  was  feized  with  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  fcarce  permitted  him  to  return  alive  to  Milan, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November  1584,  and 
died  the  next  day.  He  was  lamented  by  the  city  and 
the  whole  province  with  fuch  marks  of  finccre  forrow 
as  are  rarely  feen ;  and  he  wasimmediaiely  worlhipped 
as  a  faint,  without  waiting  for  the  pope's  approbation. 
The  pope,  however,  when  he  was  told  of  it  by  Cardi- 
nal Baronius,  gave  direftions  that  the  devotions  of  the 
people  fhould  not  be  reflrained,  though  Borromeus  was 
not  cannonized  till  tlie  ift  of  November  1610,  in  the 
pontilicate  of  Leo  XI.  Since  that  time  many  churches 
and  chapels  have  been  ereiffed  in  honour  of  this  faint, 
and  many  religious  focieiies  inffituicd  and  put  under  his 
prote<ftion. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  extrafted  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Borromeus,  written  fome  years  a- 
go  by  Father  Anthony  Touron.  Upon  a  comparifon 
of  this  life  with  that  written  by  Ribadeneira  a  Spanifli 
Jcfuit  above  a  century  ago,  it  appears  iliat  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  has  made  a  very  flriking  dif- 
ference in  this  kind  of  biography.  Rib;:deneira,  who 
lived  in  the  midft  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  did 
not  fufped  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  incre- 
dible and  ridiculous  fables  he  recites  would  not  be  be- 
lieved :  his  life  of  this  faint  therefore  abounds  with 
particulars  which  Touron  has  jufliy  omitted.  We  are 
told  that  a  miraculous  light  was  feen  over  the  chamber 
of  Borromeiis's  mother  when  fhe  was  in  labour:  That 
Borromeus  feeing  two  perfons  carried  violently  down 
a  rapid  river  on  their  horfes,  and  jufl  ready  to  perifli, 
caufcd  their  horfes  fuddenly  to  leap  with  them  out  of 
the  water,  by  giving  them  his  benedidion  :  That  O- 
clavian  Varefe,  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  ficknefs,  when  Borromeus  died  be- 
came inflantly  well,  by  recommending  himfelf  to  the 
Saint's  intercellion.  That  a  daughter  of  Julius  Bona- 
cina  was  inftantly  cured  of  a  diforder  in  her  eye,  which 
had  taken  away  the  fight  of  it,  by  performing  an  adt 
of  devotion  in  honour  of  this  Saint:  That  a  count  of 
Ferrara  was  inflantly  feized  with  a  violent  difeafe  upon 
fpeaking  irreverently  of  Borromeus's  pifture,  but  was 
cured  upon  confefTing  his  fault.     It  would  certainly  be 
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r-orrowing  a  work  of  infinite   fcrvice  to  the  Romidi  cliurch,    to 
U  ncw-\vri:c  the    lives  of  her  faints  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

h^°!i!.V     ^^^  '^^^^'  ^^  belie- ed,  (ince   the  lives  already  written 
,  might  by  that  means  be  gradually  fuperceded,  which 
are  a  better  antidote  againll  Popery  than  the  arguments 
of  the  bed  rcafoner  in  the  world. 

BORROWING  AND  Hiring,  inlaw,  are  contracts 
by  which  a  qualified  property  may  be  tr.msferrcd  to 
the  hirer  or  borrower  ;  in  which  there  is  only  this  dif- 
ference, that  hiring  is  always  for  a  price  or  ifiptnd,  or 
additional  recoinpcnce;  borrowing  is  merely  gr.iiuitous. 
But  the  law  in  both  cafes  is  the  fame.  They  are  both 
contracts,  whereby  the  pollelRon  and  tranfient  pro- 
perty is  transferred  for  a  particular  time  or  ufc,  on  con- 
dition and  agreement  to  rcflore  the  goods  fo  hired  or 
borrowed,  as  foon  as  the  time  is  expired,  or  the  ufe  per- 
formed together  with  the  price  or  ftipend  (in  cafe  of 
hirin;;)  cither  exprcfsly  agreed  upon  by  tlie  parties, 
or  left  to  be  implied  by  law,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  fervice.  By  this  mutual  contract,  the  hirer  or  bor- 
rower gains  a  temporary  property  in  the  thing  hired, 
accompanied  with  an  implied  condition  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation,  and  not  to  abufc  it  -,  and  tlie  owner  or 
lender  retains  a  reverfionary  iuttrell  in  the  fame,  and 
acquires  a  new  property  in  the  price  or  reward.  Thus, 
if  a  man  hires  or  borrows  a  horfe  for  a  month,  he  has 
the  podellion  and  a  qualified  property  therein  during 
that  period  ;  on  the  expiration  of  which  his  qualilied 
property  determines,  and  the  owner  becomes  (in  cafe 
of  hiring)  intitlcd  alfo  to  the  premium  or  price  for 
which  the  horfe  was  hired. 

There  is  one  fpccies  of  this  price  or  reward  the  mofl 
ufual  of  any,  but  concerning  which  many  good  and 
learned  men  have  in  former  times  very  much  perplexed 
themfelves  and  other  people,  by  railing  doubts  about 
its  legality  in  foro  confciciitix.  That  is,  when  money 
is  lent  on  a  contradt  to  receive  not  only  the  princii)al 
fum  again,  but  alfo  an  increafe  by  way  of  compenfation 
for  the  ufe,  which  is  generally  called  hitsrejl  by  thofc 
who  think  it  lawful,  and  ufnry  by  thofe  who  do  not  fo. 
But  as  to  this,  fee  the  article  Interest. 

BORROWSTOWNESS.  Sec  Burrowsto wness. 
BORSEHOLDER,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  one 
of  the   loweft  magiltrates,  whofc  authority  extended 
only  over  one  freeburgh,  tithing,  or   decennary,  con- 
fiding of  ten  families.     Every  f^reeman  who  wifhed   to 
enjoy  the  protedion  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  be   treated 
as  a  vagabond,  was  under  the  necellity  of  being  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  tithing  where  he   and  his  fa- 
mily refided  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  admiffion,  it 
vvas  as  necelTary   for  him  to  maintain  a  good  reputa- 
tion ;  becaufc  all  the  members  of  each   tithing   being 
mutual  pledges  and   fureties  for  each  other,  and   the 
whole  tithing  fureties  to  the  king  for  the  good    beha- 
viour of  all  its  members,  they  were  very  cautious  of 
admitting  any  into  their  fociety  who  were  of  bad  or 
doubtful  charafters.     Each  tithing  formed  a  little  flatc 
or  commonwealth  within  itfelf,  and   choofe  one  of  its 
raoft  rcfpeftablc   members  for  its  head,  who  was  fomc- 
limes  called  the  aldertnuu   of  fuch  a  tithing  or  free- 
burgh, on    account  of    his  age  and    experience,    but 
molt  commonly  borjholder,  from  the  Saxon  words  ^or//', 
"  a  furciy,"  and  alder,  "  a  head  or  chief."      This 
magidrate  had  authority  to  call  together  the  members 
of  his   tithing,  to  prefide  in  their  meetings,  and    to 
pat    their  fcntcnccs  in  execution.    The  members  of 


each  tithing,  with   their  tithing-man  or  borfeholdcr  at     Borfet 
their  head,  conflituted  a  court  of  juflice,  in  which  all        J 

the  little  controvtrlies  ariling  within  the  tithing  were  ^ ^'*- 

determined.  If  any  difp;itc  of  great  dilHculty  or  im- 
portance happened,  or  if  either  of  the  parties  was  not 
willing  to  fubmit  to  a  fcntence  given  in  the  tiibing- 
court,  the  caufe  was  referred  or  appealed  to  the  ntxt 
fuperior  court,  or  court  of  tiie  hundred. 

BORSET,  or  Borsett,  celebrated  for  iis  baths, 
a  place  about  half  a  league  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Germany.  The  abbey  here  is  a  very  magnificent  pile 
of  building.  It  was  formerly  a  monaftery  ;  but  ferves 
for  a  nunnery,  whofc  abbcfs  is  a  princefs  of  the  em- 
pire, and  lady  of  Borfet.  The  waters  are  waim,  and 
ot  the  nature  of  thofe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  but  thty 
are  only  iifcd  as  baths  for  the  difeales  in  which  the 
waters  lafl  mentioned  arc  recommended,  and  alfo  in 
droplical  and  ocdeniatous  cafes.  The  waters  are  di- 
flingiiiflied  into  the  upper  and  lower  fprings.  The 
former  were  found  by  Dr  Simmons  to  raife  t!\e  ther- 
mometer to  158°,  the  latter  to  only  127".  All  the 
baths  arc  fupplied  by  the  firfl.  Dr  Simmons  oblcrvcd 
that  thefe  waters  were  much  Icfs  fulphureous  than  thofe 
of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  probably  on  account  of  their  great- 
er heat.  He  likewife  found  that  they  abounded  mucli 
with  felcnites,  which  incrufl  tlie  pipe  through  \\  hich 
the  water  pall'ts,  and  likewife  the  fidts  of  the  bath. 

BORYSTHENES.     Sec  Boristh  enes. 

BOS  (John  Baptifl  du),  a  celebrated  author  and 
member  ot  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Beauvais 
in  1670,  and  finilhed  his  itudies  at  the  Sorbonne.  In 
1695,  he  was  made  one  of  the  committee  for  foreign 
affairs  under  Mr  Torez  ;  and  was  afterwards  charged 
with  fome  important  tranl'aetions  in  England,  Germa- 
ny, Holland,  and  Italy.  At  his  reiurn  to  Paris,  he 
was  handfomely  preferred,  made  an  .tbbe,  and  chofen 
perpetual  fccrctary  of  the  French  academy.  He  was 
the  author  of  fcvcral  excellent  works;  the  principal 
of  which  are,  i.  Critical  reflections  upon  poetry  and 
painting,  3  vols  i2tiio.  2.  The  hiffory  of  the  four 
Gordians,  confirmed  and  illuflrated  by  medals.  3.  A 
critical  hiflory  of  the  eflablifhment  of  tlic  French  mo- 
narchy among  the  Gauls,  2  vols  410,  4  vols  i2mo. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  March  17-12. 

Bos  (Lewis  JanfTcn),  an  eAtemed  painter,  was 
born  at  Bois-le-Duc.  Having  been  carefully  inftru<5tcd 
in  the  art  of  painting  by  the  artifts  of  his  native  city, 
he  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  ftudy  after  nature,  and 
rendered  himfelf  very  eminent  for  the  truth  of  his  co- 
louring and  the  neatnefs  of  his  handling.  His  favour- 
rite  fubjedts  were  flowers,  and  curious  plants,  which 
he  ufually  reprefentcd  as  grouped,  in  glalTes,  or  vafes 
of  cryAal,  half  filled  with  water  ;  and  gave  iliein  fo 
lovely  a  look  of  nature,  that  it  feemed  fcarce  pufliblc 
to  exprcfs  them  with  greater  truth  or  delicacy.  It 
was  frequent  with  this  mafler  to  reprefcnt  the  drops  of 
dew  on  the  leaves  of  his  fubje<fts,  which  he  executed 
with  an  uncommon  tranfparcnce  ;  and  embelliflicd  his 
fubjetSs  with  butterflies,  bees,  wafps,  and  other  infeils, 
which,  Sandrart  fays,  were  fuperior  to  any  thing  of 
that  kind  performed  by  his  coteniporary  artifts.  He 
likewife  painted  portraits  with  very  great  fuccefs  :  and 
fliowcd  as  much  merit  in  that  Ayle  as  he  did  in  his 
compofitions  of  ftill  life.     He  died  in  1507. 

BOS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  pecora.    The  charadcrs  of  this  genus 
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Bo».  are  taken  from  the  horns  and  teeth.  The  horns  are 
hollow  within ;  and  turned  forward,  in  the  form  of 
crefccnts:  There  are  eight  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
and  none  in  the  upper,  their  place  being  fupplied  by  a 
hard  membrane  ;  and  there  are  no  dog-teeth  in  either 
jaw.     Linnsus  enumerates  fix  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  The  TAURTs,  including  the  bull  and  cow,  has  cy- 
lindrical horns  bent  outwards,  and  loofe  dewlaps.  The 
bull,  or  male,  is  naturally  a  fierce  and  terrible  animal. 
When  the  cows  are  in  feafon,  he  is  perfeftly  ungo- 
vernable, and  often  altogether  furious.  When  chaffed, 
he  has  an  air  of  fullen  majefly,  and  oft  tears  up  the 
ground  with  his  feet  and  horns.  The  principal  ufe  of 
the  bull  is  to  propagate  the  fpecies;  although  be  might 
be  trained  to  labour,  his  obedience  cannot  be  depended 
on.  A  ball,  like  a  flallion,  fliould  be  the  moft  hand- 
fome  of  his  fpecies.  He  fliould  be  large,  well-made, 
and  in  good  heart  ;  he  fliould  have  a  black  eye,  a  fierce 
afpeft,  but  an  open  front  ;  a  fhort  head  ;  thick,  fhort, 
and  blackidi  horns,  and  long  fbaggy  ears  ;  a  fhort  and 
flraight  nofe,  large  and  full  breafl  and  ihoulders,  thick 
and  flefliy  neck,  firm  reins,  a  flraight  back,  thick 
flelhy  legs,  and  a  long  tail  well  covered  wiih  hair.  Ca- 
flration  remarkably  foftens  the  nature  of  this  animal  ; 
it  deftroys  all  his  fire  and  impetuofuy,  and  renders  him 
mild  and  tradable,  without  diminilhing  his  flrength  ; 
on  the  contrary,  after  this  operation,  his  weight  is  in- 
creafed,  and  he  becomes  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  plow- 
ing, &c. 

The  befl  time  for  caftrating  bulls  is  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  when  they  are  18  months  or  two  years 
old  ;  when  performed  fooner,  they  often  die.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  uncommon  to  caflrate  calves  a  few  days 
after  birth.  But  fuch  as  furvive  an  operation  fo  dan- 
gerous to  their  tender  age,  generally  grow  larger  and 
fatter,  and  have  more  courage  and  aftivity  than  thofe 
who  are  caftrated  at  the  age  of  puberty.  When  the 
operation  is  delayed  till  the  age  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
years,  they  lofe  but  few  of  the  qualities  of  bulls  ;  are 
much  uiore  furious  and  untraftable  than  other  oxen  ; 
and  when  the  cows  are  in  feafon,  they  go  in  queft  of 
them  with  their  ufual  ardour. 

The  females  of  all  thofe  fpecies  of  animalswhich  we 
keep  in  flocks,  and  whofc  increafe  is  the  principal  ob- 
jcifl,  are  much  more  ufeful  than  the  males.  The  cow 
produces  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  which  are  principal 
articles  in  our  food,  and  befldes  anfwer  many  ufeful 
P'lrpofes  in  various  arts.  Cows  are  generally  in  feafon, 
and  receive  the  bull,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  July.  Their  time  of  gefiation  is  nine 
months,  which  naturally  brings  the  veal  or  calves  to 
our  markets  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end 
of  April.  However,  luxury  has  fallen  upon  methods 
of  interrupting  this  natural  courfe,  and  veal  may  be 
had  almoft  every  month  in  the  year.  Cows,  when  im- 
properly managed,  are  very  fubjeiS  to  abortion.  In 
tlie  time  of  geftation,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  lefl  they  fliould 
leap  ditches,  &c.  Neither  fhould  they  be  fuffered  to 
dravv  in  the  plough  or  other  carriage,  which  is  a  prac- 
tice in  fouie  countries.  They  fhould  be  put  into  the 
befl  pafture,  and  fliould  not  be  milked  for  fix  weeks 
or  two  months  before  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
The  calf  fliould  be  allowed  to  fuck  and  follow  its  mo- 
ther during  the  firft  fix  or  eight  days.     After  this  it 


begins  to  eat  pretty  well,  and  two  or  three  fucks  in  a  Bos. 
day  will  be  fufEcient.  But  if  the  objedt  be  to  have  it  *"—>'— 
quickly  fattened  for  the  market,  a  few  raw  eggs  every 
tlay,  with  boiled  milk,  and  a  little  bread,  will  make  it 
excellent  veal  in  four  or  five  weeks.  This  management 
of  calves  applies  only  to  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  the 
butcher.  When  they  are  intended  to  be  nouriflied  and 
brought  up,  they  ought  to  have  at  leafl  two  months 
fuck  ;  becaufe  the  longer  they  fuck,  they  grow  the 
ftronger  and  larger.  Thofe  that  are  brought  forth  in 
April,  May,  or  June,  are  the  moft  proper  for  this 
purpofe  ;  when  calved  later  in  the  feafon,  they  do  not 
acquire  fufEcient  flrength  to  fnpport  them  during  the 
winter.  The  cow  comes  to  the  age  of  puberty  in  18 
months,  but  the  bull  requires  two  years  :  but  although 
they  are  capable  of  propagating  at  tbefe  ages,  it  is 
better  to  reftrain  them  till  they  be  full  three  years. 
From  three  to  nine  years  thofe  animals  are  in  full  vi- 
gour ;  but  when  older,  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  fed  for  the  butcher.  A  milk-cow  ought  to  be  cho- 
fen  young,  ffefliy,  and  with  a  brifk  eye. 

The  heaviefl  and  moil  bulky  animals  neither  fleep  fo 
profoundly,  nor  fo  long,  as  the  fmall  ones.  The 
lleep  of  the  ox  is  fliort  and  flight ;  he  wakes  at  the  leafl 
noif^e.  He  lies  generally  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  kid- 
ney of  that  fide  is  always  larger  than  the  other.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  oxen.  A  reddifli  or 
black  colour  is  niofl  efleemed.  The  hair  fliould  be 
glolfy,  thick,  and  fof't ;  for  when  otherwife,  the  animal 
is  either  not  in  health,  or  has  a  weakly  conflitution. 
The  befl  time  for  inuring  them  to  labour  is  at  the  age 
of  two  and  a  half  or  three  years.  The  ox  eats  very 
quick,  and  foon  fills  his  firfl  flomach  ;  after  which  he 
lies  down  to  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  The  firfl  and 
fccond  flomachs  are  continuations  of  the  fame  bag, 
and  very  capacious.  After  the  grafs  has  been  chewed 
over  again,  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mafh,  not  unlike 
boiled  fpinage  ;  and  under  this  form  it  isfent  down  to 
third  ftomach,  where  it  remains  and  digefls  for 
fome  time  ;  but  the  digeflion  is  not  fully  completed 
till  it  comes  to  the  fourth  flomach,  from  which  it  is 
thrown  down  to  the  guts.  The  contents  of  the  firfl 
and  fecond  flomachs  are  a  colleftion  of  grafs  and  other 
vegetables  roughly— macerated  ;  a  fermentation,  how- 
ever, foon  commences,  which  makes  the  grafs  fwell. 
The  comnmnication  between  the  fecond  and  third 
flomach  is  by  an  opening  much  fmaller  than  the  gullet, 
and  not  fulHcient  for  the  paffage  of  the  food  in  this 
flatc.  Whenever  then  the  two  firfl  flomachs  are  di- 
flended  with  food,  they  begin  to  contrail,  or  rather 
perform  a  kind  of  reaftion.  This  reavHiion  comprefl^es 
the  food,  and  makes  it  endeavour  to  get  out  :  now  the 
gullet  being  larger  than  the  paffage  between  the  fecond 
and  third  flomachs,  the  prcflurc  of  the  flomach  necef- 
farily  forces  it  up  the  gullet.  The  aclion  of  rumina- 
ting, however,  appears  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  volun- 
tary ;  as  animals  of  this  kind  have  a  power  of  increa- 
fing  the  reaftion  of'thcir  flomachs.  After  the  food 
undergoes  a  fecond  maflication,  it  is  then  reduced  into 
a  thin  pulp,  which  eallly  paffes  from  the  fecond  to  the 
third  ftomach,  where  it  is  flill  further  macerated  ;  from 
thence  it  partes  to  the  fourth,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a 
perfeft  mucilige,  every  way  prepared  for  being  taken 
up  by  the  lafleals,  and  converted  into  nourifliment. 
What  confirms  this  account  of  chewing  the  cud  is, 
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Bos.  that  as  long  as  ihefe  animals  fuck  or  feed  upon  liquid 
aliment,  they  never  ruminate;  and  in  the  winter,  when 
they  arc  obliged  to  feed  upon  hay  and  other  dry  vii5ta- 
als,  they  ruminate  more  than  when  ihcy  feed  upon 
frelh  grafs. 

Bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  fond  of  licking  them- 
felvcs,  cfpecially  when  laying  at  rtft.  But  this  prac- 
tice (hould  be  prevented  as  much  as  pofiible  ;  for  as  the 
hair  is  an  iindigellible  fuijllance,  it  lies  in  the  (lomach 
or  guts,  and  is  gradually  coated  by  a  glutinous  fub(tance, 
which  in  time  hanicns  inio  round  itoncs  of  a  conlidcra- 
ble  bulk,  which  fometinics  kills  them,  but  always  pre- 
vents their  fattening,  as  the  flomach  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  digclling  the  food  fo  well  as  it  ought. 

The  age  of  ibcfc  animals  may  be  diflinguifiied  by 
the  teeth  and  horns.  The  firlt  fore-teeth  fall  out  at 
the  a»e  of  fix  months,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  others  of 
a  darker  colour,  and  broader.  At  the  end  of  fixtetn 
months,  the  next  milk-teeth  likcvvifc  fall  out  ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  all  the  fore-teeth  arc 
renewed,  and  then  they  are  long,  pretty  white,  and 
equal :  However,  as  the  animal  advances  in  years,  they 
become  unequal  and  blackiih.  The  horns  of  oxen  four 
years  of  age  are  fmall  pointed,  neat,  and  fmooth,  but 
thickeft  near  the  head  :  This  thick  part  next  feafon 
is  puUicd  further  from  the  head  by  a  horny  cylinder, 
which  is  alfo  terminated  by  another  fweiling  part,  and 
fo  on  (for  as  long  as  the  ox  lives,  the  horns  continue 
to  grow)  ;  and  thefe  fwellings  become  fomany  annular 
knots  by  which  the  age  may  eafily  be  reckoned  :  But 
from  the  point  to  the  firll  knot  niufl  be  counted  three 
years,  and  every  fucceeding  knot  only  one  year.  The 
bull,  cow,  and  ox,  generally  live  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years. 

Ox-beef  is  very  nourifliing,  and  yields  a  flrong  ali- 
ment ;  the  flelh  of  a  cow,  when  well  fatted  and  young 
is  not  much  inferior.  Bull-beef  is  hard,  tough,  and 
dry  ;  for  which  rcafon  it  is  not  much  ufed  for  food. 
Veal  is  well  talteil,  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  rather  keeps 
the  body  open  than  otherwife. 

The  northern  countries  of  Europe  produce  the  befl 
cattle  of  this  kind.  In  general,  they  bear  cold  better 
than  heat ;  for  this  reafon  they  are  not  fo  plenty  in  the 
fouthern  countries.  There  arc  but  few  in  Afia  to  the 
fouih  of  Armenia,  or  in  Africa  beyond  Egypt  and 
Barbary.  America  produced  none  till  they  were  brought 
here  by  Europeans.  But  the  largcft  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Denmark,  Podolia,  the  Ukrain,  and  among  the 
Calmuck  Tartars  ;  likewife  thofe  of  Ireland,  England, 
Holland,  and  Hungary,  arc  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
Pcrfia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  but  thofe 
of  Barbary  are  Itaft  of  all.  In  all  mountainous  coun- 
tries, as  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.  the 
black  cattle  are  fmall  ;  but  hardy,  and  when  fattened 
make  excellent  beef.  In  Lapland,  they  arc  moflly 
white,  and  many  of  them  want  horns. 
gjnoffij  tf  The  Britilh  breed  of  cattle,  Mr  Pennant  obferves, 
jjii*/r«/fi//.  has  in  general  been  fo  much  improved  by  foreign  mix- 
ture, that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  original  kind  of 
thcfc  iflands.  Thofe  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  Britilh  are  far  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  European  continent:  the 
cattle  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  exceedingly 
fmall ;  and  many  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females,  arc 
horiiltCs :  the  Welch  runts  are  much  larger  :  the  black 


cattle  of  Cornwall  are  of  the  fame  fizc  with  the  laff.      Poi. 

The  large  fpecies  that  is  now  cultivated  through  moil  * ^ ' 

parts  of  Great-Britain,  are  cither  entirely  of  foreii";:! 
cxtraiSlion,  or  their  own  improved  by  a  crofs  with  the 
foreign  kind.  The  Lincolnfhire  kind  derive  their  fize 
from  the  Holllein  breed  ;  and  the  large  hornlefs  cattle 
that  are  bred  in  fome  parts  of  England,  come  originally 
from  Poland. 

About  250  years  ago,  there  was  found  in  Scotland 
a  wild  race  of  cattle,  which  were  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
and  had,  if  we  may  believe  Bocihius,  manes  like  lions, 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  he  cannot  but  give  credit  to  the  re- 
lation ;  having  feen  in  the  woods  of  Drumlanrig  in 
Norih-Britain,  and  in  the  park  belonging  to  Chi'ling- 
ham  caftle  in  Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle  probably 
derived  from  the  lavage  breed.  Thty  had  loll  their 
manes,  but  retained  their  colour  and  fitrrccnels;  they 
wcreof  a  middle  lize,  long-legged,  and  had  black  nuiz- 
zels  and  ears;  their  horns  fine,  and  with  a  bold  and 
elegant  bend. — The  keeper  of  thofe  at  Chillinghain 
faid,  that  the  weight  of  the  ox  was  38  Hones  ;  of  the 
cow,  28:  that  their  hides  were  more  eflcenied  by  ihc 
tanners  than  thofe  of  the  tame  ;  and  they  would  give 
fixpence  per  ftonc  more  for  tlicni.  Tliefc  cattle  were 
wild  as  any  deer;  on  being  approached,  they  would  in- 
ftantly  take  to  flight,  and  gallop  away  at  full  fpecd  ; 
never  mix  with  the  tamelpecies;  nor  come  near  ihe 
houfe,  iinlcfs  conilrained  to  it  by  hunger  in  very  fevere 
weather.  When  it  is  neceffary  to  kill  any,  they  are  al- 
ways ihot :  if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the  bead,  he 
muft  take  care  to  keep  behind  fomc  tree,  or  his  life 
would  be  in  danger  irom  the  fnrio\is  attacks  of  ihe 
animal,  which  will  never  defill  till  a  period  is  put  to 
its  life. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  thefe  favage  cattle  by 
hiftorians.     One   relates,  that  Robert  Bruce  was   (in 
chafing  thefe  animals)  preferved    from   the  rage   of   a 
wild    bull   by  the    iiurcpidity  of  one  of  his  coirtiers, 
from  which  he  and  his  lineage   acquired   the    name  of 
Turn-bull.     Fitz   Stephen*    names   theie  animals  (//;/ •Hiftorj-of 
fjlvcftres)  among  thofe  that  harboured  in  the  great  fo- London 
rell  that  in  his  time  lay  adjacent  to  London.     Anoilicr  preferved 
enumerates,  among  the  provilions  at  the  great  fcaft  of  '". ^"i,  "'^  * 
Nevil  archbifliop  of  York,  fix  wild  bulls;   and  Sibl-ald     "' 
alfures  us,  that  in  his  days  a  wild  and  white  fptcits  was 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  but   agiccing  in 
form  with  the  common  fort.    Thefe  were  probably  the 
fame  with   the  bifiiiitis  jiibat't  of  Pliny  found  then   in 
Germany,  and  might   have    been  common  to  the  con- 
tinent  and   Britain  ;   the   lofs  of  their  favage  vigour 
by  confinement  might  occafion  fome  change  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance,  as  is  frcqnent  with  wild  animals  de- 
prived of  liberty  ;   and  to  that  we  may  afcribe  their  lofs 
of  mane.     The  urns  of  the  Hercynian  forefl  dcfcribed 
by  Caefar  (lib.  vi.)  was  of  this  kind  ;  the  fame  which 
is  called  by  the  modern   Germans,  aurochs,  i.  c.  boy 
fylvejlrh. 

The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal  that  will  apply 
his  flrength  to  the  fcrvice  of  mankind.  It  is  now 
generally  allowed,  th.it,  in  the  draught,  oxen  are  in 
many  cafes  more  profitable  than  horfes  ;  their  food, 
harncfs,  and  (liots,  being  cheaper  ;  and  fliould  ihey  be 
lamed  or  grow  old,  an  old  working  beafl  will  be  as 
good  meat,  and  fatten  as  well  as  a  young  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  without  its. 
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ufe.  The  blood,  fat,  marrow,  hide,  hair,  horns,  hoofs, 
milk,  cream,  butter,  cheefe,  whey,  urine,  liver,  gall, 
fpleen,  bones,  and  dung,  have  each  their  particular  ufe 
in  manufadtures,  commerce,  and  medicine. 

The  fkin  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  all  ages.  The  an- 
cient Britons,  before  they  knew  a  better  method,  built 
their  boats  with  ofiers,  and  covered  them  with  the  bides 
of  bulls,  which  ferved  them  for  fhort  coafting  voyages. 

Primu7ii  cana  fallx  madefa[io  vimine  parvam 
'Texltitr  hi  ptippitn,   cafoque  induta  iuve7ico, 
VeBorls  patisns,  Unnidmyi  fuper  emicat  anmem  : 
Sic  Venetus  ftagnaiifs  Pado,  fufoque  Brit  annus 
Navigat  oceano.  Lucan.  lib.  iv.  131. 

The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine ; 
Then  line  the  work  with  fpoils  of  flaughter'd  kine. 
Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  fifhers  know, 
When  in  dull  marflies  ftands  the  fettling  Po; 
On  fuch  to  neighb'ring  Gaul,  allur'd  by  gain. 
The  bolder  Britons  crofs  the  fwelling  main. 

RowE. 
Veffels  of  this  kind  are  flill  in  ufe  on  the  Irifli  lakes; 
and  on  the  Dee  and  Severn  :  In  Ireland  they  are  called 
ciirach  ;  in  Englifli  cor^c/fX;  from  the  Britilh  cwr'ojgl, 
a  word  fignifying  a  boat  of  that  flruftiire.  At  prefent 
the  hide,  when  tanned  and  curried,  ferves  for  boots, 
Ihoes,  and  numberlefs  other  conveniences  of  life. — 
Vellum  is  made  of  the  thinnefi:  calve-lkins,  and  the 
fkins  of  abortions.  Of  the  horns  are  made  combs, 
boxes,  handles  for  knives,  and  drinking  vellels ;  and 
when  foftened  by  water,  obeying  the  manufafturer's 
hands,  they  form  pellucid  laminse  for  the  fides  of  Ian- 
thorns.  Thefe  lad  conveniences  were  invented  by  the 
great  king  Alfred,  who  firft  ufed  them  to  preferve  his 
candle  time  meafurers  from  the  wind  ;  or  (as  other 
writers  will  have  it)  the  tapers  that  were  fet  up  before 
the  reliques  in  the  miferable  tattered  churches  of  that 
time.  The  very  fmalleft  fragments,  and  even  the  dull 
and  filing,  of  horn,  are  found  very  ferviceable  in  ma- 
nuring cold  lands.  The  matter  lying  within,  on  which 
the  born  is  formed,  is  called  \.\\t  flough  ;  and,  when  dry, 
is  ufed  ill  making  walls  or  fences,  in  which,  covered 
from  wet,  it  will  lafl  a  long  time.  It  is  alfo  mod  ad- 
mirable in  mending  roads,  where  the  foil  is  foft  and 
fpewy  ;  for,  dillblving,  it  becomes  a  glutinous  fub- 
fiance,  that  binds  amazingly  with  gravel.  As  a  ma- 
nure, they  allow  between  two  and  three  quarter-facks 
to  an  acre.  Horn  faw-dult  with  mould  is  an  excellent 
compoft  for  flowers.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  hardening, 
and  giving  what  is  called  a  proper  temper,  to  me- 
tals. In  medicine,  horns  were  employed  as  alexiphar- 
mics  or  antidotes  againfl  poifon,tl';e  plague,  or  the  fmall- 
pox ;  they  who  have  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Eaglijh  bszoar,  and  are  faid  to  have  been  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  end  of  the  oriental  kind. 

The  teguments,  cartilages,  and  griftles  for  the  in- 
different,— and,  for  the  finer,  all  the  cuttings,  parings, 
and  fcrapes  of  hides, — are  boiled  in  water,  till  the  ge- 
latinous parts  of  them  are  thoroughly  diffolved  ;  and 
the  mafs  properly  dried,  becomes  glue.  See  Glue. 

The  bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics  where  ivory  is  too 
expeufive  ;  by  which  the  common  people  are  fervtd 
with  many  neat  conveniences  at  an  eafy  rate.  From 
the  tibia  and  carpus  bones  is  procured  an  oil  much  n- 
fed  by  coach-makers  and  others  in  dreffing  and  clean- 
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ing  hanicfs,  and  all  trappings  belonging  toacoach;  and 
the  bones  calcined  afford  a  lit  matter  for  tells  for  the 
nfc  of  the  refiner  in  the  fmelting  trade.  The  blood  is 
ufed  as  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit-trees,  and  is  the 
bafis  of  that  fine  colour  ilie  Pruffian  blue.  The  fi- 
news  are  prepared  fo  as  to  become  a  kind  of  thread  or 
fmall  cord,  ufed  in  fewing  faddles,  in  making  racquets, 
and  other  things  of  a  like  nature.  The  hair  hath  alfo 
its  value,  and  is  employed  in  many  different  ways. 
The  long  hair  of  the  tail  is  frequently  mixed  with 
horfe-hair  fpun  into  ropes,  and  fometiraes  wove.  The 
fliort  hair  ferves  to  fluff  faddles,  feats  of  feveral  kinds, 
mattreffcs,  and  chairs.  The  refufe  is  a  good  manure, 
and  operates  more  fpeedily  than  the  horns.  The  fat, 
tallow,  and  fuet,  furnifh  us  with  light;  and  are  alfo 
ufed  to  precipitate  the  fait  that  is  drawn  from  briny 
fprings.  The  gall,  liver,  fpleen,  and  urine,  had  alfo 
their  place  in  the  materia  mcdica,  though  they  have 
now  refigncd  to  more  efficacious  and  agreeable  me- 
dicines. The  ufes  of  butter,  cheefe,  cream,  and  milk, 
in  domeflic  cecononiy,  and  the  excellence  of  the  latter 
in  furnifliing  a  palatable  nutriment  for  moft  people 
whofe  organs  of  digeflion  are  weakened,  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  inlifled  on. 

II.  The  BONASus  has  along  mane:  its  horns  are 
bent  round  towards  the  cheek,  and  are  not  above  a 
fpau  long.  It  is  about  the  hze  of  a  large  bull,  and  is 
a  native  of  Africa  and  Afia.  When  enraged,  he  throws 
out  his  (lung  upon  dogs  or  other  snimals  that  annoy 
him;  the  dung  has  a  kind  of  canllic  quality,  which 
burns  the  hair  of  any  animal  it  falls  upon. 

III.  The  Bison  has  (liort  black,  rounded  horns  with 
a  great  interval  between  their  bafcs.  On  the  fhouldcrs 
is  a  valt  hunch,  confifting  of  a  flelhy  fubllance,  much 
elevated.  The  fore-parts  of  the  body  are  thick  and 
flrong;  the  hind  parts  flender  and  weak.  The  hunch 
and  head  are  covered  with  a  very  long  undulated  fleece, 
divided  into  locks,  of  a  dull  ruft-colour ;  this  is  at 
times  fo  long,  as  to  make  the  fore-part  of  the  anim.al 
of  a  fliapelefs  appearance,  and  to  obfcurc  its  fenfe  of 
feeing.  Dining  winter,  the  whole  body  is  cloathcd  in 
the  lainc  manner.  In  fummer  the  hind  part  of  the  bo- 
dy is  naked,  wrinkled,  and  dulky.  The  tail  is  about 
a  foot  long;  at  the  end  is  a  tuft  of  black  hairs,  tlie  rell: 
naked.  It  inhabits  Mexico  and  the  interior  part 
of  North-America.  It  is  found  in  great  herds  in  the 
Savannas ;  and  is  fond  of  marfliy  places,  where  it  lod- 
ges amidft  the  high  reeds.  In  Louifiana  they  are  feeii 
feeding  in  herds  innumerable,  promifcuoufly  with  mul- 
titudes of  flags  and  deer,  during  morning  and  evening; 
retiring  in  the  fultry  heats  into  the  (liade  of  tall  reeds, 
which  border  the  rivers  of  America,  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly Hiy  ;  and  very  fearful  of  man,  unlefs  they 
are  wounded,  when  they  purfue  their  enemy,  and  be- 
come very  dangerous. 

The  chafe  of  thcfe  animals  is  a  favourite  diverfion 
of  tlie  Indians;  and  is  cffcfted  in  two  ways.  Firfl, 
by  fiiooting:  when  the  niarkfman  mufl  take  great 
care  to  go  againfl  the  wind ;  for  their  fmell  is  fo  ex- 
quifite,  that  the  moment  they  get  fcent  of  him  they 
inftanily  retire  with  the  iitmoli  precipitation.  He 
aims  at  their  flioulders,  that  they  may  drop  at  once, 
and  not  be  irritated  by  an  ineffcdiial  wound.  Pro- 
vided tlie  viind  does  not  favour  the  hearts,  they  may 
be   approached   very   near,  being  blinded  by  the  hair 
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which  covers  their  eyes. — The  othy  lucihoJ  is  per- 
'  formed  by  a  great  number  of  men,  who  dtviJe  and 
form  a  vail  fquare  :  each  band  fets  fire  to  the  dry  grafs 
of  the  favannah  where  the  herds  are  feeding:  thcfe 
animals  having  a  great  dread  of  fire  which  they  fee  ap- 
proach on  all  lides,  they  retire  from  it  to  the  centre  of 
the  fqiiare  ;  when  the  bandsclofe  andkillthem  (prelTcd 
toTcther  in  heaps)  without  the  leaft  hazard.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  on  every  expedition  of  this  nature  they 
kill  1500  or  2COO  beeves.  The  hunting-grounds  are 
prefcribed  with  great  form,  left  the  different  bands 
iTiould  meet  and  interfere  in  the  diverfion.  Penalties 
are  enacted  on  fuch  who  infringe  the  regulations,  as 
well  as  on  thofc  who  quit  their  ports  and  fuffer  the 
bcalls  to  cfcape  from  the  hollow  (qiiares  ;  the  punilh- 
mcnts  are,  the  flripping  the  delinquents,  the  taking  a- 
way  their  arms  (which  is  the  grcateftdifgrace  afavage 
can  undergo),  or  laflly  the  demolition  of  their  ca- 
bins. 

The  nfes  of  tbefe  animals  are  various.  Powder-fla(ks 
are  made  of  their  horns.  The  (kins  are  very  valuable  ; 
in  old  times  the  Indians  made  of  them  the  bells  targets. 
When  drelfed,  they  form  an  excellent  buff;  the  In- 
dians drefs  them  with  the  hair  on,  and  clothe  thera- 
felves  with  them  ;  the  Europeans  of  Louliana  ufc 
them  for  blankets,  and  find  them  light,  warm,  and 
foft.  The  tlefli  is  a  confiderablc  article  of  food,  and 
the  bunch  on  the  back  is  efteemed  a  very  great  delica- 
cy. The  bulls  become  exceClvely  fat,  and  yield  great 
quantities  of  tallow,  150  pounds  weight  having  been  got 
from  a  fingle  bealt,  which  forms  a  conllderable  matter 
of  commerce.  Thefe  over-fed  animals  ufually  become 
the  prey  of  v/>->lves  ;  for,  by  reafon  of  their  great  un- 
wieldinefs,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  herd.  The 
Indians,  by  a  very  bad  policy,  prefer  the  flelh  of  the 
cows  ;  which  in  time  will  deftroy  the  fpecies  :  they 
complain  of  the  r.inknefs  of  that  of  the  bulls  ;  but  Du 
Pratz  thinks  the  laft  much  more  tender,  and  that  the 
ranknefs  might  be  prevented  by  cutting  off  the  tcf- 
ticles  as  foon  as  the  bcafl  is  killed.  The  hair  or  wool 
is  fpun  into  cloth,  gloves,  ftockings,  and  garters,  which 
are  very  ftrong,  and  look  as  well  as  thoTc  made  of  the 
bift  fhceps  wool  ;  Governor  Pownall  alliires  iis,  that 
the  mod  luxurious  fabric  might  be  made  of  it.  The 
fleece  of  one  of  thefe  animals  has  been  found  to  weigh 
eight  pounds. 

Their  fagacity  in  defending  themfclvcs  againft  the 
attacks  of  wolves  is  admirable.  When  they  i'cent  the 
approach  of  a  drove  of  thofe  ravenous  creatures, 
the  herd  flings  itfelf  into  the  form  of  a  circle :  the 
weakeft  keep  in  the  middle  ;  the  ftrongeft  are  ranged 
on  the  outfide,  prefenting  to  the  enemy  an  impenc- 
irable  front  of  horns:  (hovild  they  be  taken  by  furprife, 
and  have  recourfe  to  flight,  numbers  of  the  fattcft  or 
the  wcakell  are  fure  to  perifh.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  tame  and  domcfticatc  the  wild,  by  catching 
the  calves  and  bringing  tliein  up  with  the  common 
kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  breed  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  to  anfwer  :  notwithfunriing  they  had 
the  appearance  for  a  time  of  having  loft  their  favage 
nature,  yet  they  always  grew  impatient  of  rcftraini, 
and  by  reafon  of  their  great  ftrengtli  would  break  down 
i.'.c  ftrongeft  inclofure,  and  entice  the  tame  cattle  into 
the  corn-liclds.  They  hive  been  knowii  10  engender 
together,  and  to  breed. 
Vol.  III. 


a,  The  mu/k-ox  of  Hudfon's  bay,  a  variety  of  this 
fpecies,  wants  the  hump  between  the  llioulders.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  Scotch  bullock  ;  has  a  thick  body, 
and  Ihort  legs.  The  horns  arc  large  and  very  re- 
markable: they  are  united  at  their  origin  in  the  Ikull  ; 
but  immediately  after  they  fall  down  on  each  fide  of 
the  crown  of  the  head,  then  taper  away  fmall,  the  points 
turning  up.  The  hair  is  black,  and  grows  to  a  great 
length  ;  underneath  which  is  a  fine  wool  I'uperior  to 
Vigoniawool.  The  male  only  has  the  curious  fcalu  : 
the  female  is  covered  with  hair.  Thtfe  auinuils  fre- 
quent the  country  al-oui  100  miles  inwards  to  liie  north- 
weft  of  Churchill  river  in  Hudfon's  bay,  where  they 
are  very  numerous.  They  live  in  herds  of  50,  50,  and 
upwards  to  the  number  of  80  or  ico.  The  bulls  arc 
very  few  in  proportion  to  the  cows  :  for,  according  to 
Mr  Graham's  inforiiiaiion,  it  is  rare  to  fee  more  than 
two  or  three  full  grown  bulls  wath  the  largcft  herd  ; 
and  from  the  number  of  males  which  at  times  arc 
found  dead,  the  Indians  are  of  opinion  that  tliey  kill 
each  other  in  contending  for  the  females  at  the  rutting 
feafon.  They  are  then  fo  jealous  of  ihcir  niiftrelles, 
that  they  run  at  either  man  or  bcaft  who  ofi'crs  to  ap- 
proach them,  and  have  been  fcen  to  run  and  bellow 
even  at  ravens  and  other  large  birds  which  chanced  to 
fly  or  light  near  them.  They  go  to  rut  in  Auguft. 
The  females  bring  forth  their  young  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and  are  never  known 
to  have  more  than  one  at  a  time.  They  delight  moft 
in  the  ftonnitft  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  barren 
grounds,  and  arc  fcldom  found  at  any  great  diftance 
through  the  woods.  Though  a  bcaft  of  confiderablc 
magnitude  and  apparently  un\^■ieldy  form,  yet  it  climbs 
the  rocks  with  great  eal'e  and  agility  ;  and  is  nearly  as 
furc-footed  as  a  goat,  and  like  that  animal  will  feed  on 
any  thing  :  for  though  they  feem  fondeftofgrafs,  yet  in 
winter  they  eat  mofs  and  any  other  herbage  they  can 
find  ;  alfo  the  tops  of  the  willows  and  the  briilh  of  the 
pine-tree.  The  flefti  of  this  animal  no  ways  refemblcs 
that  of  the  weftern  buffalo;  but  it  is  more  like  that  of 
the  moofe  or  elk,  the  fat  being  of  a  clear  white  flight- 
ly  tinged  with  a  light  azure.  The  calves  and  young 
heifers  are  exceeding  good  eating  ;  but  the  flefli  of  the 
bulls  both  fmcll  and  tafte  fo  ftrong  of  niiifc,  as  to  ren- 
der it  very  difagreeable.  It  fecms  to  have  been  from 
want  of  better  information,  that  Mr  Drage  ail'erts  the 
heart  to  be  the  moft  impregnated  :  had  he  (aid  the  kid- 
neys, he  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth. 
The  urine  muft  contain  this  fcent  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree :  for  the  penis  is  always  lubricated  with  a  brown 
gummy  fubftance,  fo  highly  fcented  with  mnlk,  that 
after  having  been  kept  for  feveral  years  it  does  not  fccni 
to  have  loft  any  of  its  quality.  The  dung  of  this  ani- 
mal (though  fo  large)  is  all  in  little  round  knobs;  and 
fo  exai5lly  like  that  of  the  varying  hare  both  in  fize  and 
colour,  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  millake  the  one 
for  the  other,  were  ic  not  for  the  quantity.  The  In- 
dians kill  great  numbers  of  ihem.  From  acoo  to  40C0 
weight  of  the  flclh  frozen  is  brought  to  prince  ofWalcs's 
fori  annually,  and  is  fcrved  out  as  provifions  to  tiie  Eu- 
ropeans.    See  the  figures,  Plate  CI. 

/',  The  Cafi  Buffalo, or  BosCafTer  of  Sparrman,  an- 
other variety,  inhabits  the  iuitriorparisof  Africa  north 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  does  noi  extend  to  the 
north  of  the  Tropic.  They  arc  faid  to  be  greatly  fuperior 
3  r  ill 
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Bos;       in  fize  to  the  largeft  Englifli  ox :  hang  their  heads  down, 

— « '  and  have  a  moft  ferocious  and  malevolent  appearance. 

They  are  infadl  exceffively  fierce  and  dangerous  to  tra- 
vellers ;  will  lie  quietly  in  wait  in  the  woods,  and  rufh  fud- 
denly  on  paffengers,  and  trample  them,  their  horfes,  and 
oxen  of  draught,  under  their  feet :  fo  that  they  arc  to  be 
lliunned  as  the  moft  cruel  beafts  of  this  country.  They 
will  even  return  to  the  attack,  and  delight  to  lick  the 
Haughtered  bodies.  They  are  prodigioufly  fwift,  and 
fo  ftrong,  that  a  young  one  of  three  years  of  age,  be- 
ing placed  with  fix  tame  oxen  in  a  waggon,  could  not 
by  their  united  force  he  moved  from  the  fpot.  They 
are  alfo  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guinea  ;  but  are 
fo  fierce  and  dangerous,  that  the  negroes  who  are  in 
chafe  of  other  animals  are  fearful  of  (hooting  at  them. 
The  lion,  which  can  break  the  back  of  the  llrongeft 
domeftic  oxen  at  one  blow,  cannot  kill  this  fpecies, 
except  by  leaping  on  its  back,  and  fiifFocating  it  by 
fixing  its  talons  about  his  nofe  and  mouth.  The  lion 
often  perilhes  in  the  attempt ;  but  leaves  the  marks  of 
its  fury  about  the  mouth  and  nofe  of  the  beaft.  They 
live  in  great  herds,  efpecially  in  Krake-Kamma,  and 
other  defarts  of  the  Cape ;  and  retire  during  the  day 
into  the  thick  forefts.  They  are  reckoned  good  meat  by 
the  Dutch  of  the  Cape.  They  are  called  Jurochs,  but 
differ  totally  from  the  European.  The  warmth  of  the 
climate  has  prevented  the  vaft  length  and  abundance  of 
hair  which  diftinguifhes  the  former,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  herbage  in  this  country  has  given  it  the  vaft  fuperi- 
ority  of  fize. 

Of  this  animal  we  have  the  following  account  by 
Dr  Sparrman,  who  was  the  firfl  who  gave  a  diftindh 
delineation  and  defcription  of  it.  Defcribing  the  death 
of  one  that  was  Ihot,  he  informs  us,  that  "  immedi- 
ately after  the  report  of  the  gun,  the  buffalo  fell  upon 
its  knees  :  that  he  afterwards,  however,  raifed  him- 
felf  i!p,  and  run  fcven  or  eight  hundred  paces  into  a 
thicket ;  and  direftly  upon  this,  with  a  moft  dreadful 
bellowing,  gave  us  to  underftand  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him.  All  this  together  formed  a  fpecTcacle, 
which  moft  fportfmen  would  have  been  highly  delight- 
ed to  have  been  prefent  at.  This  creature,  ?.s  well  as 
moft  of  the  larger  kind  of  game,  was  Ihot  by  a  Hot- 
tentot. Even  fome  of  the  beft  huntfmen  among  the 
farmers  are  obliged,  for  the  moft  part,  to  make  ufe  of 
Hottentots  by  way  of  bulh-hunters ;  as  in  their  fkin 
cloaks  they  do  not  excite  the  attention  of  the  wild 
beafts  fo  much  as  the  Europeans  do  in  their  drefs. 
They  are  likewife  ready  at  any  time  when  there  is  oc- 
cafion  for  it,  to  go  barefoot,  and  crawl  foftly  upon 
their  bellies,  till  they  come  within  a  proper  diftance  of 
the  animal.  Moreover,  when  the  buffalo  at  length  is 
irritated,  the  Hottentots  can  much  eafier  efcape  from 
the  danger  which  threatens  them  than  a  Chriftian.  I 
myfelf,  on  another  occafion,  faw  two  Hottentots  run 
with  amazing  fwiftnefs  when  a  buffalo  was  in  purfuit 
ef  them.  It  was  not  without  the  greateft  difcontent 
on  the  part  of  my  Hottentots  that  1  made  a  draught 
and  took  the  dimenfions  of  this  buffalo;  thus  prevent- 
ing them,  in  the  mean  while,  from  falling  aboard  of 
the  flelh.  Neither  did  they  afterwards  delay  one  mo- 
ment to  cut  a  fevi?  Ilices  off  and  broil  them.  They 
likewife  laid  two  bones  on  the  fire  to  broil,  for  the  fake 
«f  the  marrow.  After  this  they  began  to  take  out 
the  entrails,  which,  according  to  the  teftitnony  of  my 


Hottentots,  perfeftly  refembled  thofe  of  an  ox:  the       Bos. 
buffalo's,  however,  are  much  larger,  and  take  up  more  '""">'"-' 
room,  and  mdeed  gave  us  no  little   trouble  in  clearing 
them  away;  for  the  diameter  of  this  creature's  body 
was  full  three  feet. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  fize  of  the  buffalo  was  as 
follows:  the  length  eight  icct,  the  height  five  and  a 
half,  and  the  fore  legs  two  feet  and  a  half  long;  the 
larger  hoofs  were  five  inches  over;  from  the  tip  of  the 
muzzle  to  the  horns  was  twenty-two  inches.  This 
animal  in  fliape,  as  may  be  (een  in  the  plate,  very  much  Plate  (^ 
refembled  the  common  ox ;  but  the  buffalo  has  much 
ftouter  limbs,  in  proportion  to  its  heighth  and  length. 
Their  fetlocks  hang  likewife  nearer  to  the  ground. 
The  horns  are  fingular,  both  in  their  form  and  pofi- 
tion  :  the  bafesof  them  are  thirteen  inches  broad,  and 
are  only  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other;  by  which 
means,  there  is  formed  between  them  a  narrow  chan- 
nel or  furrow,  in  a  great  meafure  bare  of  hair.  Mea- 
furing  them  from  this  furrow,  the  horns  rife  up  in  a 
fpherical  form,  with  an  elevation  of  three  inches  at 
moft.  In  this  way  they  extend  over  a  great  part  of 
the  head,  viz.  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  di- 
ftance of  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eyes ;  fo 
that  the  part  from  which  they  grow  out,  does  not  oc- 
cupy a  fpace  of  Icfs  than  18  or  2a  inches  in  circum- 
ference. From  hence  bending  down  on  each  fide  of 
the  neck,  and  becoming  more  cylindrical  by  degrees^ 
they  each  of  them  form  a  curve,  the  convex  part  of 
which  is  turned  towards  the  ground,  and  the  point  up 
in  the  air;  which,  however,  at  the  fame  time  is  gene- 
rally inclined  backwards.  The  diftance  between  the 
points  of  the  horns  is  frequently  above  five  feet ;  the 
colour  of  them  is  black  ;  and  the  furface,  to  within  a- 
bout  a  third  part  of  them,  meafured  from  the  bafe,  is 


very 


roug-h  and   era 


ggy; 


with  cavities  fometimes   an 


inch  deep.  Neither  thefe  cavities,  nor  the  elevations 
which  are  formed  between  them,  appear  to  be  at  all 
accidental,  as  there  is  a  tolerable  fimiJarity  between 
thefe  excrefcences,  though  they  are  very  different  in 
different  buffaloes.  The  ears  are  a  foot  in  length, 
fomewhat  pendant,  and  in  a  great  meafure  covered  and 
defended  by  the  lower  edges  of  the  horns.  The  edges 
of  the  ears  are  notched  and  llirivelled  up  in  divers 
ways,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the  wounds  thefe 
creatures  frequently  receive  in  their  battles  with  each 
other,  and  from  the  rents  they  get  in  the  briars  and 
almoft  impenetrable  thickets  through  which  they  pafs, 
together  with  other  cafualtics  of  that  nature  :  Though 
feveral  Hottentots  have  been  induced  from  thence  to 
imagine,  that  the  buffaloes  belonged  to  certain  fuper- 
natural  beings,  who  marked  thefe  animals  in  this  man- 
ner for  their  own  cattle.  By  way  of  naming  thefe  be- 
ings to  me,  they  made  ufe  of  the  word  duyvel,  which 
means  devil. 

"  The  hairs  of  the  buffalo  are  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour, about  an  inch  long ;  harflr  ;  and  on  fuch  malts  as 
are  advanced  in  years,  very  thin,  efpecially  on  the 
middle  of  the  fides  of  the  belly:  hence  they  appear 
at  fome  diftance  as  if  they  were  girt  wiih  a  belt;  and 
what  contributes  not  a  little  to  this  appearance  is,  that, 
the  buffaloes  in  general  are  very  fond  of  rolling  in  the 
mire.  The  hairs  on  the  knees  are  in  moft  buffaloes 
fomewhat  longer  than  thofe  on  the  reft  of  the  body, 
and  lie  as  it  were  in  whirls^    The  eyes  are  fomewhat 
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l!os.  fjnk  within  their  prominent  orbits.  This,  together 
— «— '  with  the  near  fituation  of  them  to  the  bafes  of  tlie 
horns,  which  hang  fomewhat  over  its  pendant  dangling 
cars,  and  its  ufual  method  of  holding  its  head  inclined 
to  one  fide,  gives  the  buffalo  a  fierce  and  trcachcro;is 
afpect.  The  difpofition  likcwife  of  the  animal  feems 
to  corrcfpond  with  its  countenance.  He  may  in  fome 
fort  be  called  treacherous,  as  he  is  wont  to  hide  him- 
felf  among  the  trees,  and  f^and  there  fkulkingtillfome- 
body  happens  to  come  very  near  him,  when  he  rulhes 
out  at  once  into  the  road,  and  attacks  them.  This 
animal  likcwife  dcferves  the  appellation  of  fierce  and 
cruel ;  as  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  not  content  with 
throwing  down  and  killing  the  pcrfon  whom  he  et- 
tacks,  he  ftands  over  him  afterwards,  in  order  to 
trample  upon  him  with  his  hoofs  and  heels,  at  the 
feroc  lime  cruihing  him  with  his  knees,  and  with  his 
horns  and  teeth  tearing  to  pieces  and  mangling  the 
whole  body,  aad  ftripping  ofT  the  Ikin  by  licking  it 
with  his  tongue.  This,  however,  he  does  not  do  all  at 
once,  but  at  intervals,  going  away  between  whiles  to 
fome  diflance  off.  Notwithllanding  all  this,  the  buf- 
falo will  bear  to  be  hnnted  ;  though  fometimes  he  will 
turn  and  hunt  his  purfuer,  whofc  only  dependence  in 
that  cafe  is  upon  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  fleed.  The  fureft 
way  to  efcape  from  him  is  to  ride  up  fome  hill,  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  buffalo's  body,  like  that  of  the  ele- 
phant, is  a  weight  fiifficient  to  prevent  him  from  being 
able  to  vie  with  the  flender  and  fine  limbed  horfe  in 
fwiftnefs ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  buffalo,  in 
going  down  hill,  gets  on  much  falter  than  the  horfe  ; 
a  hit  to  which  1  have  more  than  once  been  an  eye- 
witnefs. 

"  The  flefh  of  the  buffalo  is  coarfe  and  not  very  fat, 
but  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  higli  and  not  difagreeable 
flavour.  The  hide  is  thick  and  tough,  and  is  in  great 
rcquefl  with  the  farmers  for  thongs  and  harncffes.  Of 
it  we  made  the  only  halters  that  can  be  depended  upon 
for  fecuring  our  horfcs  and  oxen ;  fo  that  thcfc  hearts 
cannot  get  loofe  by  fnapping  them  afunder,  which  they 
arc  otherwife  apt  to  do  when  the  lions  and  wolves 
make  their  appearance  in  the  neig'.ibourhood.  Every 
fuch  halter  fcould  be  a  finger  and  an  half  in  breadth 
and  about  three  yards  long,  and  are  fold  a  good  way  up 
in  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  rix-dollar  a-piccc. 

"  The  hide  of  the  buffalo  we  had  now  fliot,  after  it 
had  been  dreffed  in  fome  fort  by  my  Hottentots,  by 
being  flretchcd  out  and  falted  a  little,  and  afterwards 
half  dried,  fervcd  to  make  a  pair  of  new  four-plaited 
traces  for  my  waggon.  We  obfcrved,  that  the  ball 
had  hit  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  entered  the 
lungs :  where  though  it  did  not  fccm  to  have  ftruck 
againfl  any  bone,  and  though  it  was  alloyed  with  the 
ufual  quantity  of  tin,  it  was  yet  found  to  be  pretty 
much  flattened.  In  other  buffaloes  that  we  fliot  fincc, 
I  have  fometimes  found  the  balls,  though  alloyed  with 
tin,  fliivcred  into  fcvcral  pieces  againfl  the  bones  in  the 
internal  parts,  or  at  Icall  very  much  flattened.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  worth  while  to  fct  about  fliooting  the 
buffalo  with  balls  made  of  lead  only,  for  they  will  ftl- 
dom  be  able  to  penetrate  into  thole  parts  where  they 
are  likely  to  prove  mortal.  Befidcs  being  pofleflfcd  of 
the  degree  of  hardnefs  rcquifitc,  a  ball  ll'.ould  be  of  a 
tolerable  fizc^  in  order  to  kill  io  large  au  animal  as  the 


biitwlo.  Tl.e  Icafi  that  ought  to  be  ufed  for  this  pnr- 
pofe  Ihould  weigh  two  ouiicfsand  a  quarter. 

"  ]\Iy  Hottentots  Ihowcd  fo  much  diligence  and 
zeal  both  in  cutting  up  and  eating  this  beafl,  that  the 
encouragcnierit  and  fliinulation  which  is  otherwife  fre- 
quently nccclf.iry  to  fet  their  Hiiggilli  and  heavy  fouU 
in  motion,  would  on  this  occafion  have  been  quite  fu- 
perfluous.  They  drove  the  waggon  then  up  to  the 
place  where  the  beaft  lay,  and  loaded  it  with  the  be  ft 
and  fattcft  part  of  the  fledi.  The  raw  hide,  which 
was  of  confidcrable  weight  and  extent,  was  tied  under 
the  waggon  till  it  fliould  be  wanted,  and  the  two 
remaining  legs  or  marrow-bones  were  faflened  to  each 
fide  of  the  body  of  the  waggon.  Notwit'^ Handing  this, 
our  Bofliies-mcn  had  each  of  them  loaded  themfelvcs 
with  a  quantity  of  flips  of  flefli  nude  up  ir.to  bundles. 
Thus  covered  up  to  the  eyes  and  cars  in  meat,  wc 
ma<lc  a  fingular  appearance,  which  might  have  gis- n 
any  traveller  who  had  happened  to  pals  that  way  the 
idea  of  a  walking  flefh  market.  As  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  a  fwarm  of  other  carnivorous  animals  in  a 
confidcrable  number,  viz.  eagles,  falcons,  and  common 
hawks,  were  fecn  foon  afterwards  to  occupy  our  places 
about  the  buffalo's  remains;  though  we  faw  none  of 
them  either  in  the  trees  or  flying  about  in  the  air  till 
we  had  got  to  the  diftance  of  a  few  gun-ihots  from  the 
fpot." 

Another  huntof  this  formidable  animal  he  afterwards 
defcribcs  as  follows  :  "  There  was  now  again  a  great 
fcarclty  of  meat  in  the  waggon  ;  for  which  reafon  my 
Hottentots  began  to  grumble,  and  reminded  me  that 
we  ought  not  to  wafte  fo  much  of  our  time  in  looking 
after  infetfls  and  plants,  but  give  a  better  look  out  after 
the  game.  At  the  fame  time  they  pointed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring dale  over-run  with  wood,  at  the  upper  edge  of 
which,  at  the  diltance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
fpot  where  we  then  were,  they  had  fecn  feveral  buffa- 
loes. Accordingly  we  went  ihiiher;  hut  though  our 
fatigue  was  lelTened  by  our  Hottentots  carrying  our 
guns  for  us  up  a  hill,  yet  we  were  quite  out  of  breatk 
and  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  before  we  got  up  to 
it.  Yet,  what  even  now  appears  to  me  a  matter  of 
wonder  is,  that  as  foon  as  we  had  got  a  glinipfe  of  the 
game,  all  this  languor  left  us  in  an  inflani.  In  faft, 
we  each  of  us  flrove  to  fire  before  the  other,  fo  that  we 
fcemcd  entirely  to  liave  lofl  fight  of  all  prudence  and 
caution.  When  wc  advanced  to  within  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  of  the  beafl,  and  conftquently  were  per- 
haps likewife  in  fome  degree  atluated  by  our  fears,  wc 
difchargcd  our  pieces  pretty  nearly  at  the  fame  time ; 
while  the  buffalo,  who  was  upon  rather  lower  ground 
than  we  were,  behind  a  thin  fcambling  bull),  feemcd  to 
turn  his  head  round  in  order  to  make  towards  us.  In 
the  mean  while,  however,  the  moment  wc  had  difchar- 
gcd our  guns,  wc  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  him  fall,  and 
direftly  afterwards  run  down  into  the  thickcft  part  of 
the  wood.  This  induced  us  to  hope,  that  our  fliot 
had  proved  mortal;  for  which  reafon,  we  had  the  im- 
prudence to  follow  him  down  into  the  clofc  thickets, 
where  luckily  for  us  we  could  get  no  farther.  Wc 
liad,  however,  as  we  found  afterwards,  only  hit  the 
bindmoft  part  of  the  chine,  where  the  balls,  which  lay 
at  the  diflance  of  three  inches  from  each  other,  had 
been  fhivcrtd  to  pieces  againfl  the  bones.  In  the 
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3?05.  mean  whileour  temerity,  vvkich  cliiefly  proceeded  from 
*^ '^ '  harry  and  ignorance,  was  confidered  by  the  Hotten- 
tots as  a  proof  of  fpirit  and  intrepidity  hardly  to  be 
cqiiall';d  ;  on  which  account,  from  that  inftaiit  they 
ever  after  appeared  to  entertain  an  infinitely  higher  o- 
piniori  of  our  courage  than  they  had  everdone  before. 
Several  of  our  HoLtentois  now  came  to  us,  and  threw 
ftones  down  into  the  dale,  though  without  fuccefs,  in 
order  to  find  out  by  the  bellowings  of  the  beafl 
whitlierhe  bad  retired:  afterwards,  however,  he  feem- 
ed  10  have  plucked  up  his  courage ;  for  he  came  up  at 
laft  out  of  the  dale  of  his  own  accord  to  ihe  flcirts  of 
the  wood,  and  placed  himfelf  fo  as  to  have  a  full  view 
of  us  on  the  fpot  where  we  were  refting  ourfelves 
fomewhat  higher  up  :  his  intention  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, and  in  the  opinion  of  our  old  fportfmen,  to  re- 
venge himfelf  on  us,  if  we  bad  not  happened  to  fee 
hir.i  in  time,  and  fired  at  him  direftly.  What,  per- 
haps, in  fome  meafare  put  a  flop  to  his  boldnefs  was, 
that  we  Hood  on  higher  ground  than  he  did  :  for  feve- 
ral  veteran  fportfmen  have  afilired  me  of  it  as  a  faft, 
that  they  know  from  experience,  that  the  buffaloes  do 
not  willingly  venture  to  afcend  any  hill  or  eminence  in 
order  to  attack  any  one.  The  third  fliot,  which  af- 
terwards wasobferved  to  have  entered  at  the  belly,  was 
fatal.  This  occafioned  the  biiffaloe  to  take  himfelf 
down  again  into  the  vale,  dyeing  the  ground  and  bulhes 
all  the  way  he  went  with  his  blood.  Though  Aill  hot 
upon  the  chafe,  yet  we  advanced  with  the  greateft 
c-iution,  accompanied  by  two  of  our  Hottentots,  thro' 
the  thin  and  more  pervious  part  of  the  wood,  where 
the  buffalo  had  taken  refuge.  He  was  advancing  a- 
gain  in  order  to  attack  fome  of  us,  when  Mr  Iniinel- 
man,  from  the  place  where  he  was  polled,  Ihot  him  in 
the  lungs.  Notwithflanding  this,  he  had  ftill  ftrength 
enough  left  to  make  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces,  before  we  heard  him  fall :  during  his  fall,  and 
before  he  died,  he  bellowed  in  a  moft  ftupendous  man- 
ner; and  this  death-fong  of  his  infpired  every  one  of 
us  with  joy,  on  account  of  the  viiftory  we  had  gsincd  : 
and  fo  thoroughly  Heeled  is  frequently  the  human 
heart  againR  the  fuflerings  of  the  brute  creation,  that 
wc  haftened  forwards,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  the  buffalo  llruggle  with  the  pangs  of  death. 
I  happened  to  be  the  foremoft;  amongfi  them  ;  but 
think  it  impofhble  for  anguilh,  accompanied  by  a  fa- 
vage  fiercenefs,  to  be  painted  in  ftronger  colours  than 
they  were  in  the  countenance  of  this  buffalo.  1  was 
within  ten  fteps  of  him  when  he  perceived  me,  and  bel- 
lowing raifcd  himfelf  again  fuddenly  on  his  legs.  I 
had  reafou  to  believe  fince,  that  I  was  at  the  time  very 
much  frightened;  for  before  I  could  well  take  my 
aim,  1  fired  off  my  gun,  and  the  (hot  miffed  the  whole 
of  his  huge  body,  and  only  hit  him  in  the  hind  legs,  as 
we  afterwards  difcovercd  by  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Im- 
meiliarcly  on  this  I  flew  away  like  lightning,  in  or- 
der to  look  out  for  fome  tree  to  climb  up  into.  Not- 
withflanding the  tedious  prolixity  it  might  occafion 
me  to  be  guilty  of,  I  thought  the  bed  and  readiefl  me- 
thod of  giving  my  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
animal,  and  of  the  method  of  hunting  it,  as  well  as  of 
other  contingent  circumflances,  would  be  to  adduce  an 
inftance  or  two  of  what  occurred  during  the  chace. 
My  Hottentots  cut  up  the  buffalo  with  their  ufual 
alacrity  and  ardour ;  but  as  they  had  a  great  way  to 


carry  the  flefli  to  the  waggon,  they  took  it  thither  in 
a  rather  unufual  way.  This  was  as  follows:  they  cut 
out  large  flip  of  flelTi,  whole  and  entire,  with  holes  in 
the  middle,  wide  enough  for  them  to  put  their  heads 
and  arms  through,  and  loaded  themfelvts  with  it  in  this 
manner  before,  behind,  and  on  every  fide  of  ihem  ;  the 
meat  all  the  while  dangling  about  their  bodies  in  a 
manner  ludicrous  enough,  though  not  much  adapted  to 
create  an  appetite  in  the  fpeclator.  In  this  way,  their 
hands  being  entirely  difengaged,  excepting  that  each 
man  carried  a  ftick,  they  clambered  up  the  brew  of 
the  hill  that  overhung  the  vale,  and  thus  walked  on 
towards  the  waggon,  whither  one  might  trace  them  all 
the  way  by  the  blood." 

IV.  The  Grunniens,  or  hog-cow,  has  cylindrical 
horns  btnt  backwards.  The  body  is  fo  hairy,  that  the 
hair  hangs  down  upon  its  knees  like  a  goat.  The  co- 
lour of  the  body  is  black,  but  the  front  is  white. 
It  has  briltles  on  its  back,  tail,  and  hind  legs,  and  it 
grunts  like  an  hog.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north  of 
Afia. 

a,  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  Indian  ox,  with  a 
vaft  hump  on  the  fuonlders.  They  differ  much  in  fize 
and  in  the  form  of  ilicir  horns.  Some  are  very  large, 
and  of  a  icddiflt  colour;  with  horns  fliort,  and  bending 
clofe  to  the  neck  ;  others  very  fmall,  with  horns  almolt 
upright,  bending  a  little  forward.  In  Surat  is  a  minute 
kind  not  bigger  than  a  great  dog,  which  have  a  very 
fierce  look,  and  are  ufed  to  draw  children  in  fmall  carts. 
In  Celebes  is  a  fmall  fpecies  not  bigger  than  a  middle- 
fized  (lieep,  called  Anoa,  very  fierce  and  wild,  of  a  dark 
afli-colour,  inhabiting  the  rocks.  ]\lr  Loten,  when  in 
India,  put  fome  of  them  into  a  paddock,  and  in  one 
night's  lime  they  killed  14  or  15  of  his  deer,  by  rip- 
ping up  iheir  bellies. 

V.  ThcBUBALUs,  or  common  buffalo,  has  large  black 
liornsbent  backward  and  inwards,  and  plain  before.  The 
hair  on  the  back  is  very  jiard,  but  thinly  fcaiiered  over 
the  body.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia;  but  they  are  tamed 
in  Italy,  and  ufed  for  the  fame  pupofes  as  black  cattle 
in  other  countries.  They  draw  carriages,  and  are 
guided  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  firing  thruft  through  their 
nofes.  This  buffalo  is  larger  than  an  ox,  has  a  thicker 
body,  and  a  very  hard  hide.  His  pace  is  flow ;  but 
he  will  carry  a  great  burden.  They  feed  in  herds  like 
cows  ;  and  yield  plenty  of  milk,  of  which  very  good 
butter  and  cheefc  is  made.  Their  flefh  is  pretty  good, 
but  not  to  be  compared  to  beef.  The  wild  buflalo  is  a 
very  fierce  and  dangerous  animal ;  he  often  attacks  tra- 
vellers, and  tears  them  in  pieces.  However,  they  arc 
not  fo  much  to  be  feared  in  woods  as  in  the  plains, 
becaufe  their  horns  which  are  fometimes  ten  feet  long, 
are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  branches  of  trees,  which 
gives  thofe  who  arc  furprifed  by  them  time  to  efcape. 
They  are  excellent  fwimmers,  and  will  crofs  the  largeft 
rivers  without  any  diiBculiy.  They  run  wild  in  great 
troops  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar ;  for  which  reafon  flran- 
gers  are  allowed  to  hunt  and  kill  them  at  pleafure. 

VI.  The  iNDicus,  or  little  Indian  buffalo,  has  horns 
fliorter  than  its  cars,  a  bunch  on  its  back,  and  no  mane. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  calf  fix  months  old,  and  ufed  in 
the  Eaft-Indies  for  drawing  coaches. 

BOS,  in  antiquity,  was  peculiarly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
Greek  filver  coin,  which  was  didrachmns,  or  equiva- 
lent to  two  drachms.    It  was  fo  called  as  having  on  it 
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i'ofa       ilie  inipreaion  of  an  ox,  and  chiefly  obtained  smong 

II  the   Aihcnians    and    Delians  ;     being    Ibmttimes  alfo 

Eofcawen.  ^^riick  of  gold.     From  tfiis  aroic  ihc  pbrafc  Bos  in  l:it- 

^        gua,  applied  to   thofc  who  had  taken  bribes  to   hold 

their  to::gjc. 

BOSA,  a  maritime  town  in  the  wcneru  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  vvitli  a  callle,  a  good  port,  and  a 
biihop's  fee.  It  is  I'catcd  on  ilic  river  Bofa,  to  the 
north-caft  of  an  ifland  of  liie  fame  name ;  and  has  good 
fall-pits.     E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  40.  19. 

BOSCAGE,  ihc  fame  with  a  grove  or  thicket. 

BoiCAGE,  in  a  law  ftnfe,  is  that  food  which  trees 
yield  to  cattle ;  as  maft,  &c.  But  Manwood  fays,  to 
be  quit  of  bul'cage  is  to  be  difchargcd  of  paying  any 
duty  for  windfall  wood  in  the  forcd. 

Bosc.\GE,  among  painters,  denotes  a  landfcape  re- 
prefcnting  much  wood  and  trees. 

BOSCAN  (John),  a  Spauilh  poet  of  the  i6ih  cen- 
tury, born  at  Barcelona.  He  was  the  friend  of  Gar- 
cilatib  de  Viga,  another  Spanilh  poet.  Thefc  two 
were  the  firft  who  made  any  great  improvement  in 
the  poetry  of  their  nation,  and  iheir  pieces  were  print- 
ed together.  Bofcan,  who  died  about  the  year  1542, 
principally  fnccecded  in  fonnets. 

BOSCAWEN  (Edward),  a  brave  Britifli  adrairil, 
was  the  fccond  fon  of  Hugh  laie  lord  vifcount  Kal- 
luoutb.  Having  early  entered  into  the  navy,  he  was, 
in  1740,  captain  of  the  Shorcham  ;  and  behaved  with 
great  intrepidity  as  a  volunteer  under  admiral  Vernon, 
at  the  taking  of  I'orto  Bcllo.  At  the  fiege  of  Car- 
tliagena,  in  Marcii  1740-1,  he  had  the  command  of  a 
party  of  fcamcn  who  refoiutcly  attacked  and  took  a 
battery  of  15  twenty-four  po'.mdcrs,  though  exjiofed 
to  the  tire  of  another  fort  of  rive  guns.  Lord  Aubrey 
Beauclcrk  being  killed  at  the  attack  of  Boca-Chica, 
captain  Bofcawcn  facceedcd  him  in  the  command  of 
the  prince  Frederic  of  70  gnns.  In  May  1742,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  married  Frances  daughter 
of  \V'illi3m  Glanville,  Efq  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  e- 
lecled  rtprcfcntative  for  Truro  in  Cornwall.  Li  i  744, 
he  was  made  captain  of  the  Dreadnought  of  60  guns  ; 
ar.d  fi>on  after  he  loik  the  Media,  a  French  man  of 
war  commanded  by  M.  Hoquart,  the  lirll  king's  (hip 
taken  in  that  war.  May  3.  1747,  he  fignalizeil  liim- 
fclf  under  the  admirals  Anl'ii  and  Warren,  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  French  deet  off  Cape  Finiftcrre, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  Ihoulder  with  a  niufkct  bail. 
Here  M.  Hoquart,  who  then  commanded  the  Dia- 
mond of  56  guns,  again  became  his  prifoner  ;  and  all 
the  French  fhips  of  war,  which  were  ten  in  number, 
were  taken.  On  the  15th  of  July,  he  was  made  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
land  and  fea  forces  employed  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Eall  Indies  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  November,  failed  from 
St  Helen's,  with  I'lx  (hips  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and 
2000  foldiers.  On  the  29th  of  July  174^,  he  arrived 
at  St  David's,  and  foon  after  laid  ficge  toFondicherry  ; 
but  the  men  growing  fickly,  and  the  monfoons  being 
cxpefted,  the  liege  was  raifcd,  and  Mr  Bofcawcn  (liow- 
cd  himfelf  as  much  the  general  as  the  admiral  in  his 
retreat.  Soon  after  he  had  news  of  the  peace,  and 
Madr.tfs  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  French.  In 
April  I7JO,  he  arrived  at  St  Helen's  in  the  Exeter,  and 
found  thai  in  his  abfcitce  he  had  been  appointed  rear- 


admiral  of  the  wiiite.  He  was  the  next  year  made  one  Eofcri, 
of  the  lords  commi(rioners  of  the  adiuiraliy,  and  cluifen  iJ^fchacrta. 
an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity-houfc,  In  February 
1755,  ^c  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  On 
the  191I1  of  April,  failing  in  order  to  intercept  a  French 
fquadron  bound  to  North  America,  he  fell  in  with  tiie 
Alcide  and  Leys  of  64  guns  each,  which  were  both 
taken  ;  on  this  occafion  M.  Hoquart  became  his  pri- 
foner a  third  time,  and  he  returned  to  Spithead  with 
his  prizes  and  1500  prifoncrs.  In  1756,  he  was  ap- 
}'oinicd  vice-admiral  of  the  white  ;  and  in  1758,  admi- 
ral of  the  bine,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  expe- 
dition 10  Cape  Breton  ;  when,  in  conjunction  with  ge- 
neral Amhcrtf,  and  a  body  of  troops  from  New  Eng- 
land, the  important  fortrcfs  of  Loiiifboiu'g  and  the 
whole  illand  of  Cape  Breton  was  taken,  for  which  he 
afterwards  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. In  1759,  being  .ippointcd  to  conur.and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  hearing 
that  the  Toulon  fltet,  iMider  M.  dc  la  Clue,  h^id  palled 
the  Straits,  in  order  to  join  that  at  Bri  (1,  he  got  under 
fail,  and  on  the  i8th  of  AuguH  faw,  purliied,  and  en- 
gaged the  enemy.  His  (liip,  tlie  N.onuir  of  90  gims, 
loling  her  main-mart,  he  lliiftcd  his  flag  to  the  New- 
ark ;  and,  alter  a  (liarp  engj,;;emt nt,  took  three  large 
(hips,  and  burnt  two  in  Lacos-bay,  and  the  fame  year 
arrived  at  Spithead  with  his  prizes  and  20CO  ])rifoners. 
On  December  8.  1760,  he  was  appointed  general  of 
the  marines  with  a  falary  of  L.  30GO  per  annuvi,  and 
was  alfo  fworn  one  of  the  privy-council.  He  died  in 
1761. 

BOSCH  (Jacob  Vandcn),  a  painter  of  ftill  life,  was 
born  at  Amitcrdam  in  1636,  and  painted  fummcr 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  peaches,  pears,  apnles,  plums, 
nectarines,  and  cherries,  witli  extraordinary  neatneis 
of  pencil.  He  painted  ail  his  objeds  after  nature,  and 
iinitated  every  fort  of  fruit,  with  ("ogreai  truth  and  deli- 
cacy, with  fuch  natural  and  tranfparent  colour,  that  they 
appeared  delicious,  and  almoff  real.      He  died  in  1676. 

BOSCHAERTS  (Thomas  Wiliebons),  a  cele- 
brated painter,  was  born  at  Bcrgen-op-zoom  ;  and, 
like  the  great  painters  who  flouriflied  at  that  time,  be- 
gan to  draw,  when  very  young,  in  the  books  that  were 
intended  for  other  fludics.  Preferring  his  pencil  to 
every  thing  elfc,  he  drew  his  own  pielnrc,  by  his  re- 
femblance  in  a  looking-glafs,  fo  like,  that  tliofc  wlio. 
faw  it  were  aflonilhed.  This  he  did  before  he  had  the 
leaft  inftruftion  from  any  one,  and  when  he  was  only 
12  years  of  age.  Upon  this  his  parents  lent  him  to  a 
maflcr,  that  he  might  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  ; 
but  his  firff  mader  being  only  an  indifferent  painter, 
and  incapable  of  fatisfying  his  carnefb  defne  of  learn- 
ing, he  left  him,  and  engaged  himfelf  with  Gerard  Se- 
gers;  tmder  whotn,  after  (our  years pradice,  lie  proved 
a  mofl  accomididied  ariifl.  Antwerp  being  at  tliat 
time  the  feat  of  arts,  where  there  was  a  con'lux  of  the 
moft  eminent  painters,  he  thought  it  the  (iitc/l  place 
for  his  iinprovcjnent  ;  and  there  executed  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  noble  pieces  as  added  greatly  to  the  fplendor  of 
that  wealthy  city.  In  1642,  Henry  Frederick  prince 
of  Orange,  and  his  fon  prince  William,  employed  him 
in  their  (ervice  ;  in  which  he  continued  fcveral  years, 
and  made  ihofe  excellent  pieces  that  arc  to  be  fceii  in 
that  prince's  palace  at  the  Hague  and  other  parts  of 
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Bofco      Holland,  anJ  painted  portraits  for  mod  of  the  perfons 
II         of  quality  that  were  then  living.  He  died  in  the  flower 
B>{h!es.    ofhisage,  in  1670. 

.    "'^"'    .      BOSCO,  or  BosCHi,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mila- 
nefe,  feated  on  the  river  Orbe.  E.  Long.  9.  44.  N.  Lat. 

44-  53- 

BOSCOI  or  Bosci,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  de- 
notes a  fpecies  or  tribe  of  monks  in  Paleftine,  who  fed 
on  grafs  like  the  beafls  of  the  field.  The  word  is 
Greek,  /Sos-ko/,  q.  d.  "  grazers  ;"  fortned  from  ySos-xa, 
pafco,  "  I  feed."  The  Bofcoi  are  ranked  among  the 
number  of  Adamites,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  their 
habit,  as  food.  They  took  no  care  about  provifion  ; 
but  when  eating-time  came,  or  any  of  them  was  hun- 
gry, went  into  the  fields,  with  each  his  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  gathered  and  eat  what  he  could  find. 

BOSEA,  GOLDEN-ROD  TREE:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d 
■©rdcr,  Scabrida.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there 
is  no  corolla ;  and  the  berry  is  monofpermoiis.  Of 
this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  yervamora. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and  alfo  of 
fome  of  the  Caribbees.  It  hath  been  long  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Britilh  botanic  gardens,  but  hath  never 
been  obferved  to  flower  in  that  country.  It  is  a  pretty 
ftrong  woody  fhrub,  growing  with  a  flem  as  large  as  a 
middling  perfon's  leg ;  the  branches  come  out  very  ir- 
regular, and  make  confiderable  fhoots  every  fiimnier, 
which  fliould  be  fliortenedin  thefpring.  Thefe  branches 
retain  their  leaves  till  towards  the  fpring,  when  they 
fall  away,  and  new  leaves  are  produced  in  their  place. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  the  plants  mufl  be  houfed  in  winter,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  at  that  feafon 
of  the  year. 

BOSHIES-MEN,  a  fpecies  of  Hottentots,  fo  cal- 
led, according  to  Dr  Sparnnan,  from  their  dwelling  in 
woody  or  mountainous  places.  They  are  fworn  ene- 
mies to  a  palloral  life.  Some  of  their  maxims  are  to 
live  on  hunting  and  plunder,  and  never  to  keep  any  a- 
nimal  alive  for  the  fpace  of  one  night.  By  this  means 
they  render  themfclves  odious  to  the  reft  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Cape;  and  are  piirfued  and  exterminated 
like  the  wild  hearts,  vvhofe  manners  they  have  afllimed- 
Others  of  them  again  are  kept  alive,  and  made  flaves 
of.  Their  weapons  are  poifoned  arrows,  which  flaot 
out  of  a  fmall  bow  will  fly  to  the  diftance  of  200 
paces,  and  will  hit  a  mark  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty  at  the  diftance  of  50  or  even  100  paces.  From 
this  diftance  they  can  by  flealth,  as  it  were,  convey 
death  to  the  game  they  hunt  for  food,  as  well  as  to 
their  foes,  and  even  to  fo  large  and  tremendous  a  bcafl 
as  the  lion  ;  this  noble  animal  thus  falling  by  a  weapon 
wliich  perhaps  it  defpifed,  or  even  did  not  take  notice 
of.  The  Hottentot,  in  the  mean  time,  concealed  and 
fafe  in  his  ambudi,  is  abfoliuely  certain  of  the  opera- 
tion of  his  poifon,  which  he  always  culls  of  the  moft 
virulent  kind  ;  and  it  is  faid  he  has  only  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  in  order  10  fee  the  wild  bcafl  langnifli  and  die. 
The  dwellings  of  thefe  foes  to  a  paftoral  life  are  gene- 
rally not  more  agreeable  than  their  maxims  and  man- 
ners. Like  the  wild  hearts,  bufhes  and  clifts  in  rocks 
by  turns  ferve  them  inrtead  of  houfes  ;  and  fome  of 
them  are  faid  to  be  fo  far  worfe  than  beafls,  that  their 
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foil  has  been  found  dofe  by  their  habitations.     A  great    Eofliie*. 
matiyofthem  are  entirely  naked;  but  fuch  as  have      mea. 

been  able  to  procure  the  fkin  of  any  fort  of  animal,  ' *'""' 

great  or  fmall,  cover  their  bodies  with  it  from  the 
fhoulders  downwards  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  wearing  it 
till  it  falls  off  their  backs  in  rags.  As  ignorant  of  a- 
griculture  as  apes  and  monkies,  like  them  they  are  0- 
bliged  to  wander  about  over  hills  and  dales  after  certain 
wild  roots,  berries,  and  plants  (which  they  eat  raw), 
in  order  to  fuftaina  life  that  this  miferable  food  would 
foon  extinguifh  and  deftroy  were  they  ufed  to  better 
fare.  Their  table,  however,  is  fometimes  compofed 
of  feveral  other  diflaes,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  larvse  ofinfefts,  or  that  kind  of  caterpillars  from 
which  butterflies  are  generated  ;  and  in  like  manner  a 
fort  of  white  ants  (the/^rw^/),  grafshoppers,  fnakes, 
and  fome  forts  of  fpiders.  With  all  thefe  changes  of 
diet,  the  Bofliies-man  is  neverthelefs  frequently  in 
want,  and  famifhed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  wafte  almoft 
to  a  fliadow.  "  It  was  with  no  fmall  aftoniftiment 
(fays  DrSparrman),  that  I  for  the  firft  time  faw  in 
Lange  Kloof  a  lad  belonging  to  this  race  of  men  with 
his  face,  arms,  legs,  and  body,  fo  monftroufly  fmall 
and  withered,  that  I  could  not  have  been  induced  to 
fuppofe  but  that  he  had  been  brought  to  that  ftate  by 
the  fever  that  was  epidemic  in  thofc  parts,  had  I  not 
feen  him  at  the  fame  time  run  like  a  lapwing.  It  re- 
quired but  a  few  weeks  to  bring  one  of  thefe  ftarvelings 
to  a  thriving  flate,  and  even  to  make  him  fat ;  their 
ftomachs  being  rtrong  enough  to  digeft  the  great  quan- 
tity of  food  with  which  they  are  crammed,  as  they 
may  rather  be  faid  to  bolt  than  eat.  It  fometimes 
happens  indeed  that  they  cannot  long  retain  what  they 
have  taken  in  ;  but  this  circumftance,  it  is  faid,  docs 
not  hinder  them  from  beginning  again  upon  a  new 
fcore." 

The  capture  of  flaves  from  among  this  race  of  men 
is  by  no  means  difiicult ;  and  is  efFefted  (Dr  Sparrman 
informs  us)  in  the  fallowing  manner.  "  Several  far- 
mers that  arc  in  want  of  fervants  join  together  and 
take  a  journey  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the 
Bofliies-mcn  live.  They  themfelves,  as  well  as  their 
Lcgo-Hoitentots,  or  elfe  fuch  Bofliies-men  as  have 
been  caught  fome  time  before,  and  have  been  trained 
Dp  to  fidelity  in  their  farvice,  endeavour  to  fpy  out 
where  the  wild  Bo(liies-men  have  their  haunts.  This 
is  beft  difcovered  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires.  They 
are  found  in  focieties  from  10  to  50  and  100,  reckon- 
ing great  and  fmall  together.  ISIotwiihflanding  this, 
the  farmers  will  venture  in  a  dark  night  to  fet  upon 
them  with  fix  or  eight  people,  which  they  contrive  to 
do  by  previoufly  flationing  tntir.fclves  at  fome  diflance 
round  about  the  craal.  They  then  give  the  alarm  by 
firing  a  gun  or  two.  By  this  means  there  is  fuch  a 
conrternation  fpread  over  the  whole  body  of  tbtfe  fa- 
vages,  that  it  is  only  the  mofl  bold  and  intelligent  a- 
mong  them  that  have  the  courage  to  break  through 
the  circle  and  fleal  ofl\  Thefe  the  captors  are  glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  at  fo  cafy  a  rate  ;  being  better 
pleafed  with  thofc  that  are  flujiid,  limorons,  and  flruck 
with  amazement,  and  who  confcqucntly  allow  ihtm- 
fclves  to  be  taken  and  carried  into  bondage.  They  are, 
however,  at  firfl  treated  by  gentle  methods;  that  is, 
the  viftors  intermix  the  faireft  promifes  with  their 
threats^  and  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  Ihcot  fome  of 
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Bofciss-    the  larger  kinds  of  game  for  their  prifoners,  fuch  as 
men-       buffaloes,  fea-cows,  and  ihclike.  Such  agreeable  baits, 

~~^  '  together  with  a  little  tobacco,  foon  induce  them,  con- 
tinually cockered  and  fcailcd  as  they  are,  to  go  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  cheerfulnefs  to  the  colonilt's  place 
oi' abode.  There  this  luxurious  junketting  upon  meat 
and  fat  is  exchanged  for  more  moderate  portions,  coh- 
fiiling  for  the  molt  part  of  butter  milk,  fruiuenty,  and 
hafly-pudding.  This  diet,  nevcrthclefs,  makes  the  Bo- 
ftiies-man  fat  in  a  few  weeks.  However,  he  foon  finds 
his  good  living  embittered  by  the  maundering  and 
grumbling  of  his  mailer  and  miflrcfs.  The  words 
t'guztri  and  t'gunatf,  which  perhaps  are  bell  tranf- 
lated  by  thofc  of  '*  young  forccrcr"  and  "  imp,"  are 
cxpreUIons  which  he  mull  frequently  put  up  with,  and 
fometimes  a  few  curfes  and  blows  into  the  bargain  ;  and 
this  for  negled,  remilFnefs,  or  idlenefs ;  which  lad  fai- 
lure, if  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  born  with  him,  is  how- 
ever in  a  manner  naturalifed  in  him.  So  that,  both  by 
nature  and  cullom  detefting  all  manner  of  labour,  and 
now  from  his  greater  corpulency  becoming  ftill  more 
fioihfiil,  and  having  befides  been  ufed  to  a  wandering 
life  fubjeifl  tonocontroul,  hcmollfcnfibly  feels  the  want 
of  his  liberty.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  generally 
endeavours  to  regain  it  by  making  his  efcape  :  but 
what  is  really  a  fubject  for  wonder  is,  that  when  one 
of  thefe  poor  devils  runs  away  from  his  fervice,  or 
more  properly  bondage,  he  never  takes  with  him  any 
thing  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  This  is  an  in- 
flance  of  moderation  in  the  favages  towards  their  ty- 
rants which  is  univerfally  attefled,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  praifcd  and  admired  by  the  colonills  themfclvcs  ; 
which,  however,  I  cannot  eafily  reconcile  with  what 
I  have  learned  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  in  confe- 
qnence  of  their  fearing  to  meet  with  harder  ufage  in 
cafe  they  Ihould  be  retaken  ?  Thus  far,  however,  is 
certain,  that  none  of  this  fpecies  of  Hottentots  are 
mjch  given  to  violence  or  revenge.  Free  from  many 
wants  and  defircs  that  torment  the  reft  of  mankind, 
they  are  little,  if  at  all,  addided  to  thieving,  if  we 
except  brandy,  vi(5luals,  and  tobacco.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, likewife,  that  the  advantages  accruing  from 
a  theft  may  bcoverlooked  bythcm,  whentheirthoughts 
arc  taken  up  with  regaining  their  liberty,  the  greaielt 
of  all  treafurcs.  It  is  neccflary  to  obferve  here,  that 
fome  of  the  Hottentots  or  Bofhies-men,  who  are  thus 
forced  into  the  fervice  of  the  cohmids,  live  in  fmall 
focicties  peaceably  and  quietly  in  defcrt  traifls,  where 
the  colonifts  cannot  eafiiy  come  at  them,  and  are  fome- 
times in  the  pofleflion  of  a  few  cows.  Thefe  people  pro- 
bably originate  from  Bolhies-mcn  who  have  run  away 
from  the  colonics  fervice. 

"  I  mud  coafefs  (continues  our  author),  that  the 
Bo(hies-men  in  fome  hufbandmens  fervice  are  treated 
in  the  gentled  manner,  and  perhaps  even  without  ever 
having  a  harfli  word  given  them  ;  live  very  well  with 
regard  to  provifions  ;  arc  well  olad,  relatively  to  their 
condition  in  life  ;  and  are  very  comfortably  lodged,  in 
coraparifon  of  what  others  arc,  in  their  own  draw  cot- 
tages. The  chief  of  their  bufincfs  perhaps  confids 
in  tending  a  herd  of  cattle  or  flock  of  flieep  during 
ihc  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  into  a  gentle  date  of  intoxication  by  fmo- 
kiug  tobacco ;  a  ^atc  which  excites  iu  tbcm  fcnfations 
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of  as  agreeable  a  nature  as  the  frenzy  produced  by  fpi-     Bofm 
rituous  liquors  and  opium  fcems  to  afford   to  many  o-  II 

thers,  who  are  never  at  eafe  but  wiien  they  can  procure  Bofphorus.^ 
to  themfelves  this  delicious  pleafure.  And  yet,  though 
they  may  thus  agreeably  pafs  away  the  otherwife  tedi- 
ous hours  of  their  lives  in  fmoking  and  deep,  they  ne- 
verthelcfs  generally  run  away.  The  colonids  wonder 
at  this,  as  a  procedure  entirely  devoid  of  reafon  ;  with- 
out perceiving  that  in  fo  doing  they  fuppofe  the  Hotten- 
tots not  endued  with  a  defire,  which  has  its  immediate 
foundation  in  nature,  and  which  is  common  to  the  hu- 
man race,  and  even  to  mod  brute  animals,  viz.  an  ear- 
ned longing  after  their  birth-place  and  families,  and 
efpecially  after  their  liberty. 

"  The  Have  bufinefs,  that  violent  outrage  to  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  always  in  itfelf  a  crime, 
and  which  leads  to  all  manner  of  mifdemcanors  and 
wickedncfs,  is  exercifed  by  the  colonids  in  general  with 
a  cruelty  towards  the  nation  of  Bolliies-men  which 
merits  the  abhorrence  of  every  one  ;  though  I  have 
been  told  that  they  pique  themfelves  upon  it  :  and  not 
only  is  the  capture  of  ihofe  Hottentots  confidered  by 
them  merely  as  a  party  of  pleafure,  but  in  cold  blood 
they  dcdroy  the  bands  which  nature  has  knit  between 
hulbaiids  and  their  wives  and  children.  Not  content, 
for  indancc,  with  having  torn  an  unhappy  woman  from 
the  embraces  of  her  huffeand,  her  only  protedion  and 
comfort,  they  endeavour  all  they  can,  and  that  chiefly 
at  night,  to  depri-ve  her  likewife  of  her  infants  ;  for 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  mothers  can  feldom  per- 
fuadc  themfelves  to  flee  from  their  tender  offspring. 
The  amiable  tendernefs  of  the  mother,  which  perhaps 
glows  with  a  more  lively  flame  in  the  bread  of  thi» 
poor  heathen  than  in  thofe  of  her  Chridian  tyrants, 
is  the  very  circumdance  laid  hold  on  by  their  pcrfecu- 
tors  in  order  to  rivet  the  chains  of  this  wretched  fe- 
male fo  much  the  fader.  There  are  fome  mothers, 
hosvever,  that  fet  themfelves  free,  when  they  have  loft 
all  hopes  of  faving  their  children.  After  having  made 
their  efcape,  they  fometimes  keep  fecretly  about  the 
neighbourhood,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  opportunity 
of  recovering  their  infants  again." 

BOSNA  SERA  GO,  a  large  and  drong  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Bofnia.  E. 
Long.  18.  57.  N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

BOSNIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  (eated 
between  Sclavonia  and  Dalmatia.  It  belongs  entirely 
to  the  Turks  ;  but  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  ex- 
pelled from  it  by  the  Chridians,  when  the  Spaniards 
invaded  Sicily,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Paffarowitz  in  1718,  by  which  he  gav«  up 
Bofnia  to  the  Turks.  It  is  200  miles  in  length,  and  75 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  barren  country,  and  but  little  cul- 
tivated; the  principal  revenue  arifing  chiefly  from  the 
filver  mines.  Among  the  game  there  are  falcons,, 
which  are  held  in  great  elleem. 

BOSPHORUS,  or  BosroRUs,  in  geography,  a 
long  and  narrow  fea,  which  it  is  fuppofcd  a  bullock 
may  fwim  over.  In  a  more  general  fcnfe,  it  is  a  long 
narrow  fea  runningin  between  twolands,  or  fcparating 
two  continents,  and  by  which  two  fcas,  or  a  gulph  and 
a  fea,  are  made  to  communicate  with  each  other:  In 
which  fenfe,  bofphorus  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
wc  oibotwifc  call  an  arm  of  the  fea,  channel,  or  drait ; 
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i3of<iuets  tbe  Italians,  faro  ;  the  Latins,  fretum  ;  an<i  the 
II  French,  />flj',  vimicbe.  The  word  is  Greek, /Sco-Tropoc, 
Boffiney.   formed  from /?s;   "bullock,"  and  ^ofos  "■  paflage." 

The  name  bofphorus,  is  chiefly  confined  to  two 
flraits  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  viz.  the  bofphorus  oj 
Thrace,  commonly  called  the  flraits  ofConjtanthiopte, 
or  channel  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  the  Cimmeria-ii  or 
Scythian  bofphorus,  fo  called,  it  feems,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  Thracian  ;  now  more  commonly  the 
Jtraits  of  Kapha,  ox  K'tderleri,  from  two  cities  land- 
ing on  it. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  better  agreed  on  than  the 
reafon  why  it  was  firft  given  to  the  Thracian  bofpho- 
rus. Nymphius  tells  ns,  on  the  authority  of  Accarion, 
that  the  Phrygians,  defiring  to  pafs  the  Thracianflrait, 
built  a  veflel,  on  whofe  prow  was  the  figure  of  a  bul- 
lock ;  and  which  was  hence  culled  /2kc,  "  bullock  ;" 
and  ferved  them  for  a  ferry-boat.  Dionyfius,  Valerius 
Flaccns,  Callimachus,  ApoUodorus,  Marcellimis,  &c. 
fay,  that  lo,  being  transferred  into  a  cow  by  Juno, 
palTed  this  ftrait  fwimming,  which  hence  was  called 
bofphorus.  Arrian  tells  ns,  that  the  Phrygians  were 
enjoined  by  the  oracle,  to  follow  tJie  rout  which  a. bul- 
lock lliould  mark  out  to  them ;  and  that,  upon  Itirring 
one  np,  it  jumped  into  the.fea  to  avoid  their  purfuit, 
and  fwani  over  this  ftrait.  Others  fay,  that  an  ox,  tor- 
mented by  a  gad-fly,  threw  itfelf  in,  and  fwain  over  : 
and  othc-rs,  that  anciently  the  inhabitants  of  thcfe 
coafls,  when  they  v/onld  pafs  over,  joined  little  boats 
together,  and  had  them  drawn  over  by  bullocks,  &c. 

BOSQUETS,  in  gardening,  groves  fo  called  from 
bofchetto,  an  Italian  word  which  fignifies  a //Vf/s'iyooi/. 
Thev  are  compartments  in  gardens  formed  by  branches 
of  trees  difpofed  either  regularly  iu  rows,  or  wildly  and 
irregularly,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  A 
bofqnet  is  either  a  plot  of  ground  inclofed  with  palifa- 
does  of  horn  beam,  the  middle  of  it  being  filled  with 
tall  trees,  as  elm  or  the  like,  the  tops  of  which  make 
a  tuft  or  plume  ;  or  it  conlills  only  of  high  trees,  as 
horfe-chufniit,  elm,  &c.  The  ground  fhould  be  kept 
very  fmooth  and  rolled,  or  elle  covered  with  grafs,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  green  plots.  In  planting  bofquets,  care 
fliould  be  taken  to  mix  the  trees  which  produce  their 
leaves  of  different  (liapes,  and  various  Ihades  of  green, 
and  hoary  or  meally  leaves,  fo  as  to  afford  an  agreeable 
profpeft.  Bofquets  are  only  proper  for  fpacious  gar- 
dens, and  require  a  great  expence  to  keep  them  up. 

BOSSAGE,  in  architefture,  a  term  ufed  for  any 
ilone  that  has  a  projefture,  and  is  laid  rough  in  a  build- 
in"-,  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals, 
coats  of  arms,  &c.  BoflTage  is  alfo  that  which  is  other- 
wife  called  nifiic-iVork  ;  andconfifts  of  ftones  which  ad- 
vance beyond  the  naked,  or  level  of  the  building,  by 
reafon  of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings. 
Thefe  arc  ciiiefly  nled  in  tiie  corners  of  edifices,  and 
thence  called  rujlic  quoins.  The  cavities  or  indentures 
arc_  fome  times  round,  fomeiimcs  chain- framed,  or  be  vei- 
led, fometimes  in  a  diamond  form,  fometimes  inclofed 
with  a  cavetto,  and  fometimes  with  a  lifkl. 

BOSSE  (Abraham),  an  able  engraver,  born  at 
Tours,  was  well  (killed  in  perfpeiHiive  and  architecture. 
He  wrote  two  treatifcs,  which  are  efteemcd  ;  the  one 
on  the  manner  of  defigning,  and  the  other  upon  en- 
graving. 

BOSSINEY,    or  Boss-castle,    a   town  of  Corn- 
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wall,  in  England,  which  feads  two  members  to  parlii- 
Piient.     W.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

BOSSU  (Rene  le),  born  at  Paris  in  1631,  was  ad- 
mitted a  canon  regular  in  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve, 
in  1649  ;  and  after  a  year's  probation,  took  the  habit. 
He  taught  polite  literature  with  great  fuccefs  in  feveral 
religious  houfes  for  12  yenrs,  when  he  gave  up  the  talk 
for  retirement.  He  then  piiblilhed  a  parallel  betwixt 
the  principles  of  Ariilotlc's  natural  philofophy  and 
thole  of  Des  Cartes,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them; 
which  was  but  indifferently  received.  His  next  trca- 
tife  was  on  epic  poetry  ;  which  Boileau  declared  one 
ot  the  bcft  compofitions  on  that  fubjeA  in  the  French 
language,  and  which  produced  a  great  friend fhip  be- 
tween them.  He  died  in  1680,  and  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  MSS.  which  arc  kept  in  the  abbey  of  St  John  de 
Chartres. 

BOSSUET  (James  Bcnigne),  bifliop  of  Meux, 
was  born  at  Dijon,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1627. 
He  dillinguiflicd  himfclf  by  his  preaching,  and  the 
zeal  he  difcovered  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  over  the 
Proteftants  of  France  to  the  Romifli  church  ;  by  hisop- 
pofition  to  Qiiietifm  ;  and  by  his  numerous  writings 
both  in  French  and  Latin,  which  have  been  colU(5leil 
together,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  17  vols  410.  This  fa- 
mous divine  died  at  Paris,  in  1704,  aged  77. 

B03SUPT,  a  town  of  theAuftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant.  E.  Long.  4.  30.  N.  Lat. 
50.  52. 

BOSSUS  (Matth.ew),  diflinguiflied  by  his  virtue 
and  his  learning,  vi^as  born  in  1427.  He  devoted  him- 
felf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  1451,  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  regular  canons  of  Lateran,  and  afterwards 
taught  divinity  at  Padua.  His  orations,  his  fermons, 
and  his  letters,  have  been  often  printed.  He  alfo  wrote 
a  fort  of  an  apology  forPhalaris,  and  other  works.  He 
died  at  Padua  in  1502,  aged  75. 

BOST,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Perfia,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Zcbleftan.  E.  Long.  64.  15.  N.  Lat. 
31.  50. 

BOSTANGIS,  in  the  Turkifh  affairs,  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  garden  of  the  feraglio,  out  of  \vhofe  num- 
ber are  collected  thofe  that  are  to  row  in  the  Grand 
Signior's  brigantines,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  divert 
himfclf  with  fifhing,  or  to  take  the  air  ttpon  the  canal. 
They  who  row  on  the  left  hand  are  only  capable  of 
mean  einploymenis  in  the  gardens  :  but  they  who  row 
on  the  right  hand  may  be  promoted  to  the  charge  of 
bortangi-bachi,  who  has  the  general  intendenc/ of  all 
the  Grand  Signior's  gardens,  and  commands  above 
10,000  boflangis. 

BOSTON,  a  corporation-town  of  Lincolnfnire  in 
England,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  commodiouQy  feated  on  both  fides  the  river  Wi- 
tham,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome,  high,  wooden 
bridge  ;  and,  being  near  the  fea,  enjoys  a  good  trade. 
It  has  a  fpncions  market-place,  and  the  largelf  pariih 
church  wiiliout  crofs  iiles  in  Europe,  thC-  fteeple  of 
Vv'hich  fcrves  for  a  land-mark  to  failors.  Boflon  is  a 
barony  in  the  Irby  family.     E.  Loag.  o.  15.  N.  Lat. 

Boston ■%    the  capital    of  MalTachufetts,    and   o( *  Morfi't 
ail    New-England.     It    is   built  on  a  peninfula  of  an  G^ograph^, 
irregular  form,  at  the   bottom   of  Maifachufetts-Bay.  P- *77' 
The  neck  or  illhmus  which  joins  the  peninfula  to  the 
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Dofton.  continent,  is  at  ilie  foJth  end  of  the  town,  and  leads  lo 
Roxbiiry.  The  length  of  the  lown,  including  the 
neck,  is  about  three  miles ;  the  town  itfclf  is  noi  quite 
two  miles.  Its  hreadih  is  various.  At  the  entrance 
from  Roxbury,  it  is  narrow.  The  grcatcfl  breadth  is 
one  mile  and  159  yards.  The  buildings  in  ihe  town 
cover  about  icob  acres.  It  contains  near  i8co  dwel- 
ling houfes. 

By  a  Ute  compii::tion,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
\vas  found  to  be  14,640,  of  thefe  6,570  were  males, 
and  8,070  fem.ilcs.  Tiiis  number  is  exclufive  of  Gran- 
gers and  tranfient  pcrfons,  who  make  nearly  one  third 
of  the  whole  number  of  fouls  in  Bollon.  The  rateable 
polls,  at  the  time  of  the  cenfus,  were  about  2,620.  In 
this  town  there  are  feveniy-nine  llrects,  thirty-eight 
lanes,  and  twenty-one  alleys,  excUilive  of  fquarcs  and 
courts  ;  and  about  cigiuy  wharves  and  quays,  very  con- 
venient for  veirtls.  The  principal  wharf  extends  600 
yards  into  the  fca,  and  is  covered  on  the  nonli-fide 
with  large  and  convenient  ftores.  It  far  exceeds  any 
other  wharf  in  the  United  States. 

In  Bodonare  fixteea  hcufcs  for  public  worlhip;  of 
which  nine  are  for  congregationalifis,  three  for  cpif- 
copalians,  two  for  bapiifls,  one  for  the  friends,  and  one 
for  nniverfalifts,  or  independents.  There  is  one  old 
inecting  houfc  dcf^late  and  in  ruins,  in  fchool-flreet. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  theflate  houfe,  faneuil 
hall,  an  alms  houfc,  a  workhoufe,  and  a  bridewell. 
That  building  which  was  formerly  the  governor's  houfe, 
is  now  occupied  in  its  .feveral  apartments,  by  the  coun- 
cil, the  ireafurtr,  and  the  fecretary ;  tlie  two  latter 
hold  their  offices  in  it.  The  public  granary  is  converted 
into  a  llore,  and  the  linen  manufaftory  houfe,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  bank.   Mofl  of  the  public  buildings  are 


handfomc,  and  fomc  of  them  .:re  elegant.  The  touii  Eoftr 
is  irregularly  built,  but  as  it  lies  in  a  circular  form  a- 
round  the  harbour,  it  exhibits  a  very  handfome  view  as 
you  approach  it  from  the  fea.  On  the  well  fide  of  ihc 
town  is  the  mall,  a  very  beautiful  public  walk,  adorned 
with  rows  of  trees,  and  in  view  of  the  common,  which 
is  always  open  torefrefliing  breezes.  Beacon  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  town  from  the  wed,  affords  a  line  varie- 
gated profpeft. 

The  harbour  of  Bollon  is  fafe,  and  large  enough  to 
contain  500  (liips  at  anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  water  ; 
while  the  entrance  is  lb  narrow  asfcarccly  to  admii  two 
Clips  abreart.  It  is  diverlilied  with  many  iflands,  whitli 
afibrd  ricii  paHuring,  hay,  and  grain.  About  three 
miles  from  the  town  is  the  Caflle,  which  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  Here  are  mounted  about 
forty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  belides  a  large  ninnbcr 
of  a  fmaller  fize.  The  fort  is  garriibned  by  a  compai;y 
of  about  50  foldiers,  who  alfo  guard  the  convidts  that 
are  fenicnced,  and  fent  here  to  labour.  Thefe  arc  all 
employed  in  the  nail  mannfa(flory. 

BOSWORTH,  a  town  of  Lt'icefterfl-.ire  in  Englyid, 
lituaLed  in  W.  Long.  1.  24.  N.  Lat.  52.  45.  It  has 
a  lofty  fituation  on  a  hill,  and  tlie  country  about  it  is 
fertile  in  corn  and  grafs.  It  is  memorable  for  the  de- 
cifive  battle  fought  near  it  between  Richard  III.  and 
the  carl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  wherein 
the  former  lofl  his  crown  and  life. 

BOTALLUS  (Leonard),  phyflcian  to  the  duke  of 
Alenfon,  and  to  Henry  III.  was  born  at  Alii  in  Pied- 
mont. He  introduced  at  Paris  the  pradice  of  frequent 
letting  of  blood  ;  which  was  condemned  by  the  faculty  ; 
but  foon  after  his  death  it  came  into  pradice  with  all 
the  phylicians. 


BOTANY. 


IN  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  word,  fignifies  a  know- 
ledge of  plants,  and  of  the  ufes  to  which  they  may 
be  applied,  cither  in  medicine,  in  chcmiltry,  or  in  the 
different  arts.  But,  as  the  medical  virtues  of  plants  fall 
properly  under  the  province  of  the  phyfician,  their 
chemical  properties  belong  to  the  chemiO,  &c. ;  hence 
the  fcicnce  of"  botany  is  commonly  refiric^ed  to  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  different  pUnts  thcmfelvcs,  and  of 
the  diftinguifliing  marks  whereby  each  individual  fpc- 
cics  maybe  known  from  every  oilier.  This  knowledge 
js  indifpcnfably  neccflary  for  ihofc  who  propofc  to  apply 
plants  to  any  ufefnl  purpofc  :  for  example,  though  we 
ihould  fuppnfc  a  phyfician  ever  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  virtues  of  opium,  and  a  chcmift  ever  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  preparing  it,  yet  if  both 
of  them  were  entirely  i;>norant  of  botany,  fo  as  to  be 
unable  to  diftinguilh  the  particular  f;''ecies  of  poppy 
whicii  produces  opium  from  others  of  the  fame  genus, 
it  is  evident,  their  medicinal  and  chemical  fkill  could 
be  of  no  ufe. 

The  utility  of  botanical  claffifications  may  be  further 
illuRrated  from  the  following  confidcniions. 

I.  With  regard  to  Fr.nd.  Many  aiiiinals  arc  endowed 
with  an  inftin>^ivc  faculty  of  diftinguilhing  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  food  prcfcnted  to  them  be  falutary, 
or  noxious.  Mankind  iiave  no  fuch  inflint'l.  They 
muft  have  rccourfc  to  experience,  and  to  obfervaiion. 
Butthefeare  not  fjfHcicn:  to  guide  us  in  every  cafe.  The 
Vol.  III. 


traveller  is  often  allured  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  fmeil 
and  tafte  to  eat  poifonous  fruits.  Neither  will  a  gene- 
ral caution,  not  to  cat  anything  but  what  wcknow. 
from  experience  to  be  falutary,  anfwcrin  every  emer- 
gency. A  Ihip's  company,  in  want  of  provifions,  may- 
be thrown  upon  an  uninhabited  coafl  or  a  defcrt  illand. 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  plants  they  meet 
with,  difeafes,  or  fcarciiy  of  animals,  may  make  ic 
abfolutely  neccflary  to  ufe  vegetable  food.  The  con- 
fequence  is  dreadful:  they  nuift  firft  eat  before  any 
certain  conclufion  can  be  formed.  This  is  not  the  de- 
fcripiion  of  danger  ariling  from  an  imaginary  fituation. 
Before  the  vegetables  th.it  grow  in  America,  the  Kill 
and  Wcft-Indics,  &c.  became  familiar  to  I'ailois  many 
lives  were  loll  by  trials  of  this  kind:  neither  has  all 
the  information  received  from  experience  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  individuals  from  (till  falling  a  prey  to 
ignorance,  or  raflinefs. — If  the  whole  fcience  of  botany 
were  as  complete  as  fome  of  its  branches,  very  little 
/kill  in  it  would  be  fufficiciit  to  guard  us  infallibly  from 
committing  fuch  fatal  miftakes.  There  are  certain  or- 
ders and  cladcs  which  arc  called  natural,  becaule  every 
genus  and  fpccies  comprehended  under  them  are  not 
only  dillinguilhed  by  the  fame  charadcriflic  marks,  but 
likcwife  polTefs  the  fame  qualities,  though  not  in  an 
equal  degree.  For  example  :  Show  abotanifl  the  flower 
of  a  plant  whofc  calyx  is  a  double-valved  glume,  with 
three  Aamina,  two  pillils,  and  one  naked  feed  ;  he  can 
3  G  pronounce 
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pronounce  with  abfolute  certainty,  that  the  plant  from 
which  the  flower  was  taken,  bears  feeds  of  a  farinaceous 
quality,  and  that  they  may  be  fafely  ufed  as  food.  In 
like  manner,  {how  him  a  flower  with  12  or  more  fla- 
mina  all  inferted  into  the  internal  fide  of  the  calyx, 
though  it  belonged  to  a  plant  growing  in  Japan,  he  can 
pronounce  without  hefitation,  that  the  fruit  of  it  maybe 
eat  with  fafety.  On  tbe  other  hand  fhew  him  a  plant 
whofe  flower  has  five  flaniina,  one  piftil,  one  petal,  or 
flower-leaf,  and  whofe  fruit  is  of  the  berry  kind,  he  will 
tell  you  to  abftain  from  it,  becaufe  it  is  poifonons.  Fafts 
of  this  kind  render  botany  not  only  a  refpeftable,  but  a 
molt  inierefling  fcience. 

2.  With  refpeift  to  Medicine,  the  fame  thing  holds 
good.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  plants  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  charaflers  in  the  flower 
and  fruit  have  the  fame  qualities,  though  not  always 
in  an  equal  degree  as  to  ftrength  or  weaknefs;  fo 
that,  upon  infpeftion  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  a  botanill 
can  determine  a  priori  the  effects  that  will  rCfult  when 
taken  in  the  ftomach.  In  order,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine the  medical  virtues  of  all  the  plants  belonging  to 
a  natural  clafs,  the  phyfician  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
afcertain,  by  a  fet  of  clear  and  unqueltionable  experi- 
ments, the  virtues  of  any  one  of  them.  This  greatly 
ihortens  the  labour  of  inveftigation.  Snppofing  the 
number  of  known  fpecies  to  be  20,000;  by  afcertain- 
ing  the  virtues  of  one  geiius,  at  a  medium,  you  deter- 
mine the  virtues  of  12  fpecies.  But  by  afcertaining 
the  virtues  of  one  genus  belonging  to  a  natural  order, 
the  virtues  of  perhaps  300  or  400  fpecies  are  afcer- 
tained. 

Seft.  I.     Hijlory  of  Botany. 

The  origin  of  thisfcience,  like  that  of  mofl  others, 
cannot  be  found  out  from  the  mod  ancient  hiftories; 
but  it  is  very  probable,  tliat  fome  degree  of  botanical 
knowledge  has  exifted  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The 
flrft  botanical  writings  of  which  we  have  any  account 
arethofe  of  Solomon,  who  we  are  informed  by  fcripture 
wrote  a  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft;  which,  however,  is 
abfolutely  loft,  not  being  quoted  by  any  ancient  author, 
nor  the  leafl  fragment  of  it  remaining.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  and  other  ancient 
philofophers,  wrote  treatifes  on  plants:  but  their  works 
are  alfo  loft;  and  from  the  quotations  that  yet  re- 
main in  the  works  of  Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  and 
Pliny,  we  learn  that  thofe  firft  botanical  writings  could 
convey  but  very  little  knowledge. 

The  hiftorical  aera  of  botany,  therefore,  commences 
with  Theophraftus,  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle.  He  was 
born  at  Erellum,  in  the  ifland  of  Lefbos  ;  and  flourilhed 
in  the  third  century  before  the  Chriftian  jera,  being 
about  100  years  pofterior  to  Hippocrates.  His  work 
is  intitled  The  Hiftory  of  Plants,  and  treats  of  their 
origin,  propagation,  anatomy,  and  conftrudlion ;  of 
Kegetabls  life,  and  of  vegetation.  It  confifted  origi- 
nally of  ten  books;  but  of  thefe  only  nine  are  now 
extant.  In  thefe,  vegetables  are  diftributed  into  feven 
claflcs,  or  primary  divifions  :  which  have  for  their  ob- 
jedl,  the  generation  of  plants;  their  place  of  growth  ; 
their  fizc,  as  trees  and  Ihrubs;  their  ufe,  as  pot-herbs 
and  efculcnt  grains;  and  their  ladlefcence,  or  the  li- 
quor, of  whatever  colour,  that  flows  from  plants  when 
cu;t.  In  his  work,  about  500  different  plants  ai'e  de- 
fcribed. 
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The  next  botanill  of  any  note  was  Diofcorides,  a 
Grecian  by  birth,  but  under  the  Roman  empire,  being 
near  400  years  pofterior  to  Theophraftus.  He  de- 
fcribes  about  600  plants;  and  thefe  he  has  arranged, 
from  their  ufes  in  medicine  and  domeftic  ceconomy,  into 
four  clafles,  which  are  thus  defigned :  aromatics;  ali- 
mentary vegetables,  or  fuch  as  ferve  for  food ;  medi- 
cinal, and  vinous  plants. 

Almoft  cotemporary    with    Diofcorides,    flouriflied 
Antonius  Mufa,  Cato,   Varro,  Virgi),  and  Columella  ^ 
the  firft,  author  of  a  treatifc  ftill  extant  on  the  plant 
betony  ;   the  four  others  celebrated  for  their  ufeful  tracts 
on  agriculture,  and  rural  ceconomy. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  voluminous  work,  intitled 
Tthe  HiJIory  of  the  World,  has  a  botanical  part  which 
is  contained  in  15  hooks.  In  thefe,  befides  the  plants 
of  Theophraftus  and  Diofcorides,  he  has  given  dcfcrip- 
tions  of  fcveral  new  fpecies,  extrafted,  probably,  from 
works  which  would  otherwifc  have  been  totally  loft. 
Pliny  ufes  fcarce  any  mode  of  arrangement,  except  the 
ancient,  but  very  incorreft  diftinftion,  into  trees, 
Ihrubs,  and  herbs.  His  plan,  however,  extends  not 
only  to  botanical  diftindions,  but  to  gardening,  agri- 
culture, and  whatever  isconneflcd,  either  more  nearly 
or  remotely,  with  the  fcience  of  plants.  He  gives  de- 
fcriptions  of  above  1000  different  fpecies;  but  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  fyftematic  arrangement,  it  is  oft- 
en difficult,  and  perhaps,  impolFible,  to  determine  what 
plants  he  or  other  ancient  botanifts  do  really  dcfcribe. 
■  This  want  of  precifion  in  properly  arranging  their 
plants  was  the  reafon  why  the  botany  of  the  ancients 
was  always  very  limited,  and  after  the  time  of  Pliny 
declined  fo  rapidly.  On  the  deflrudlion  of  the  wcftem 
empire  by  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  it  js 
not  to  be  thought  that  botany  could  furvive  any  more 
than  the  other  fciences.  It  was  not  till  near  the  clofe 
of  the  eighth  century,  that  the  ancient  botany  began 
again  to  appear  in  Arabia.  Serapion,  well  known  in 
medicine,  flands  firft  in  the  Arabian  catalogue  of  bo- 
tanifts; to  him  fuccecded  Razis,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes, 
Aifluarius,  &c.  An  author  known  by  the  name  of 
Plato  ApTileins,  ox  ApolieJifis,  of  whofe  Herbariumvtry 
old  manufcript  copies  are  prefcrved  in  fome  curious  li- 
braries, iafuppofed  to  have  lived  near  this  period.  The 
Works  of  mofl  of  thefe  botanifts,  however,  were  only 
tranflations  and  compilations  from  the  Greek  writers; 
fo  that,  for  want  of  a  proper  fyftematic  arrangement^ 
the  fcience  funk,  a  fecond  time,  into  total  oblivion.  For 
near  400  years  after  Abenguefit,  an  Arabian  phyfi- 
cian  who  flouriflied  in  the  end  of  the  I2ih  century, 
fcarce  any  attempts  were  made  in  the  botanical  way.. 
Some  obfcure  writers  indeed  appeared  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe;  as  Arnoldus  dc  Villa  Nova;  Platearius; 
Mattheus  Sylvaticus  ;  and  Bartholomew  Glanvil, 
commonly  called  Bartholomew  Aiiglus,  a  Francifcan 
monk,  defcended  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk; 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  and  wrote 
a  book  of  natural  hiftory,  intitled  De  proprictatibus 
reruvi,  which  was  trrndatcd  into  Englilh  by  John  de 
Trevifa  in  1398  :  Intt  ihough  all  thefe  wrote  of  plants, 
they  were  fo  totally  deftiiute  of  method,  that  their 
works  remain  one  great  chaos,  from  whence  it  is  im--- 
poflibic  to  extravfl  any  thing  inielligible. 

On  the  revival  of  letters  in  ibe  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century,  the  botany  of  ihc  ancients  was  reftorcd  a  fe- 
cond time.     The  Greek  wriiings  were  tranflated  into 
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Latin,  thr  common  language  of  Europe.  Gaza,  a 
Greek  refugee  at  Rome,  made  elegant  trannations  of 
Ariftotle,  and  Thcophraflus,  wlioatterwards  wcrecom- 
mcnted  upon  by  Scaliger,  and  Stapel.  Diofcoridcs  was 
alfo  tranllatcd,  and  commented  on.  His  bed  commen- 
tators are  Hermolaas  Barbaras,  Fiichfcius,  Ruellus 
Cordus,  Gefaer,  and  Matthiolus.  The  mort;  diflin- 
gi-iilhed  commentators  of  Pliny  areDalechamp  in  1604, 
Salnialius  in  1689,  Harduin,  and  Guilandinus.  Meur- 
{ms  and  Urfinns  liave-ivritten  commentaries  upon  Caio; 
Campegius  and  Monardes  upon  Mefue  the  Arabian,  and 
Loniccr  upon  Avicenna.  This  lad  hath  been  tranilated 
by  fcveral  writers,  particularly  Alpagus,  Coftasus,  and 
Plempius,  into  Latin;  and  by  one  writer,  Amalthajus, 
into  Hebrew. 

Hieronymus  Bock,  or  Bouc,  a  German,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Tragus,  is  the  firft  modern  who 
has  given  a  methodical  diftribution  of  vegetables.  Ih 
ij^2,  he  publilhed  a  Hiftory  of  Plants,  in  which  he 
defcribes  800  fpecies  ;  and  thefc  he  divides  into  three 
claflcs,  founded  on  the  qualities  of  vegetables,  their 
figure,  habit,  and  fize.  The  fame  method  of  arrange- 
ment was  followed  by  Loniccr,  Dodonaeus,  L'Obel, 
Clafr-is,  Brunsfelfius,  Monorries,  Cordus,  and  fome  other 
botanifts  of  this  period.  How  far  fiich  a  method  was 
deficient,  fiiall  be  confidered  in  the  following  fedtion  ; 
however,  it  was  not  till  1560  that  Conrad  Gefner  firft 
propofed  to  the  world  an  arrangement  of  vegetables 
from  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  He  did  not  efta- 
blilh  any  plan  founded  upon  this  principle  ;  but,  hav- 
ing fuggefted  the  idaa,  left  the  application  to  be  mad« 
by  others:  and  in  1582,  Dr  Andrew  Caefalpinus,  phy- 
fician  at  Pifa,  and  afterwards  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Padua,  firll  availing  himfelf  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  pre- 
deccflbr,  propofed  a  method  of  arrangement  which  has 
the  fruit  for  its  bafis  ;  and,  thus,  gave  origin  to  fyrte- 
matic  botany,  the  fecund  grand  aera  in  the  hillory  of 
that  fciencc. 

Even  this  improved  method  of  Caefalpinus  was  not 
without  very  great  inconveniences,  which  Hull  be  ta- 
ken notice  of  hereafter.  As  it  was,  however,  fo  greatly 
fuperior  to  every  thing  that  had  appeared  before,  it 
might  have  been  expetlcd  that  the  learned  would  have 
immediately  adopted  it,  and  that  all  the  former  equivo- 
cal and  iufufHcient  characters  would  have  been  rejec- 
ted. But  the  fad  was  otherwife.  Caefalpinus's  method 
of  arrangement  died  with  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
near  a  century  after,  that  Dr  Robert  Morifon,  of  A- 
berdeen,  attaching  himfelf  to  the  principles  of  Gefner 
and  Caefalpinns,  rc-eftabli(hed  fcientific  arrangement 
upon  a  folid  foundation  :  fo  that,  from  being  only  the 
reflorer  of  fyftem,  he  has  been  generally  celebrated  as 
its  founder.  In  the  long  interval  between  Caefalpinus 
and  Morifon,  fiourillied  fome  eminent  botanills.  The 
raoft  noted  are,  Dalechamp,  author  of  A  general  Hirto- 
ry  of  plants  :  Theodore,  furnamcd  Tahiiiutimutaiius, 
and  Thalius,  two  German  writers ;  Porta,  an  Italian, 
famojs  for  an  arrangement  of  pl.ints  from  their  relations 
to  the  ftars,  to  men,  and  to  other  animals  ;  Frofper  Al- 
pinus,  author  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Egypt; 
Fabius  Colimna,  invc.uor  of  many  of  the  botanical 
icnr.s  now  nfcd  ;  the  two  Biuhins;  Gerard,  and  Par- 
kiiifon  ;  Zalizianflii,  a  Pole,  author  of  an  arrangement 
fro;n  the  qualities  and  habit  of  plants  ;  Marcgravc  and 
Pifo,  celebrated  for  thrir  natural  Hillory  of  Brazil  ; 
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Hernandez,  equally  celebrated  for  his  Hillory  of  Mexi- 
co ;  Paflxus,  or  Du  Pas,  author  of  an  arrangement  of 
plants  from  the  time  of  flowering,  of  all  charaders  the 
mofl  uncertain  and  infiifficient ;  Johnfton  ;  Bontius,  a 
Dutchman,  author  of  a  Natural  Hiflory  of  the  Eafl: 
Indies  ;  Aldrovandus,  the  celebrated  iiaturalifl  ;  and 
Rheede,  governor  of  Malabar,  and  author  of  the  well- 
known  Hartns  Malabaricus. 

The  method  propofed  by  Morifon  has  the  fruit  for 
its  bafis,  as  well  as  that  of  Csefalpinus ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  greatly  inferior  both  in  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  of  all  others  the  moll  difficult  in 
pradice  ;  and  was  therefore  not  adopted  by  any  fuc- 
cceding  writer,  except  Bobart,  who  in  1699  completed 
Morifon's  Univerfal  Hiflory  of  Plants,  and  an  anony- 
mous author,  whofe  work  appeared  in  1720.  Imper- 
fed,  however,  as  his  method  is,  itfurniflitd  many  ufc- 
fal  hints,  which  fucceeding  botanills  have  not  failed  to 
improve.  Ray  and  Tourncfort  have  owed  him  much, 
and  arc  not  alhamed  to  own  the  obligation.  The 
fame  has  been  done  even  by  Linnaeus  ;  who  hath  efla- 
blilhed  the  fcicnce  of  botany  on  a  mofl  folid  founda- 
tion, by  introducing  the  method  of  arrangement,  if  not 
abfoluiely  perfed,  at  lead  as  nearly  approaching  to  per- 
fedion  as  can  be  expedcd  :  and,  therefore,  hath  been 
defcrvedly  followed,  in  preference  to  every  other,  by 
all  botanills,  fince  its  firll  publication.  But  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  all  the  different  botanical  fyftems, 
with  the  particular  advantages  and  difadvantages  at- 
tending each,  Iliall  be  tire  bufinefs  of  the  fubfequent 
fedions. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  ancient  Method  of  arranging 
Vegetables. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  works  of  Thcophraflus 
and  Diofcoridcs,  we  have  already  taken  notice  that 
the  foi'mer  chofe  feven  diftinguilhing  charaders,  viz. 
the  generation  of  plants;  their  place  of  growth  ;  their 
fize,  as  trees  and  flirubs  :  their  ufe,  as  pot-herbs  and 
efculent  grains ;  and  their  ladcfcence,  or  liquor  that 
flows  from  them  when  cut.  Diofcoridcs  divided  them 
into  aromatics,  alimentary,  medicinal  and  vinousplants. 
The  good  properties  of  this  method  are,  that  the  bo- 
tanifl,  as  it  were,  comes  to  the  point  at  once ;  and  when 
he  knows  the  plant,  knows  alfo  its  virtues  and  ufes,  or 
at  leaft  part  of  them  :  but  this  convenience  is  greatly 
overbalanced  by  innumerable  difadvantages  ;  for  the 
qualities  and  virtues  of  plants  are  neither  fixed  and  in- 
variable, nor  arc  they  impreflcd  in  legible  charaders- 
011  the  plants  themfelves.  The  different  parts  of  a  plant 
often  polfefs  different  and  even  oppofite  virtues  ;  fo  that 
fuppofmg  the  virtues  to  be  known,  and  applied  to  the 
purpofe  of  vegetable  arrangement,  the  root  nnifl  fre- 
quently fall  under  one  divifion,  the  leaves  under  a  fe- 
cond,  and  the  flower  and  fruit  under  a  third.  Belidcs, 
if  we  refleift  that  the  folc  end  of  fuch  arrangment  is 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  plants  to  others,  the  in- 
fufficicncy  and  even  abfurdity  of  methods  founded  upon 
their  virtues  will  immediately  appear.  A  flalk  of  ver- 
vain, for  inflance,  is  prefented  to  me,  which  I  am  to 
invefligatc  from  a  prefuppofed  knowledge  of  the  virtues 
of  plants.  Before  I  can  fettle  the  clafs  to  which  it  be- 
longs, 1  muft  difcover  whether  or  not  it  has  the  virtues 
belonging  to  any  of  the  plants  I  know;  and  this  dif- 
3  G  a  covcry 
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covevy  being  the  rcTulc  of  the  repeated  experiments  on 
various  parts  of  the  human  body,  may  require  many 
years  for  its  accoaiplilhnient. 

The  fame  caufcs  which  render  methods  founded  on 
the  virtues  of  plants  unfavourable  for  the  purpofe  of 
inveltigation,  muft  evidently  difqualify  all  their  other 
variable  quantities  and  accidents  from  having  a  place  in 
a  genuine  fyftematic  arrangement.  The  iiatale  folum 
of  plants,  which  is  one  of  Theophraftiis's  divifions,  af- 
fords no  better  diflinftive  charaders  than  their  powers 
and  virtues.  Many  comitries,  as  well  as  many  foils, 
produce  the  fame  individual  plants.  The  fame  fpecies 
which  crown  the  mountains,  frequently  cover  the  fens; 
and  plaiits  which  have  long  been  reckoned  the  peculiar 
inhabitants  of  fomc  parts  of  Afia  and  America,  are  now 
found  to  j^row  naturall5tin  equal  perfedion  in  the  very 
.different  climates  of  Lapland  and  Siberia.  The  fize 
of  plants,  which  fuggeRed  thcancient  divifionintotrees 
and  ftrrubs,  is  no  lei's  an  equivocal  mark  of  diftinflion 
than  the  circumAances  already  mentioned.  The  vine, 
which  modern  botanifts  denominate  a  llirub,wasranged 
by  Thcophraftus  in  his  third  clafs  containing  trees.  In 
fatft,  every  thing  refpecting  fize  is  fo  much  afFeftcd  by 
diifcrences  of  foil,  climate,  and  culture,  that  the  fame 
plant,  in  different  circnmllances,  fliall  differ  exceeding- 
ly in  height  ;  and  in  a  method  founded  upon  the  fize, 
would  fouietiines  be  ranged  as  a  tree,  and  fonietimcs  as 
a  fhrub,  or  even  an  imder-flrrub,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  exceed,  equal,  or  fall  fhort  of,  a  given  flandard. 
Nolefs  infutlicientarecharafteriftical  marks  drawn  from 
the  colour,  tatle,  and  fmell  of  plants.  Of  all  the  at- 
tributes of  vegetable  nature,  colour  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
inconftant.  Heat,  climate,  culture,  foil,  &c.  coniri- 
biite  to  the  production  of  endlefs  diverfities  of  colour, 
and  render  the  tranfition  from  one  to  another  natural 
»nd  eafy.  Red  and  blue  pafs  eafily  into  white,  white 
into  purple,  yellow  into  white,  red  into  blue,  blue  into 
yellow,  &c.  In  the  fame  leaf  or  flower,  different  co- 
lours are  frequently  obferved.  Variations,  too,  in  point 
of  colour  are  frequently  obferved  to  take  place  not 
only  in. different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but 
even  in  firailar  parts  of  the  fame  plant.  Marvel  of 
Peru  and  Sweet  William  produce  flowers  of  different 
colour  upon  the  fame  ftalk.  Objeftions  equally  valid 
lie  againft  charaderiflical  marks  drawn  from  the  tafte 
and  fmell.  The  former  varies  in  different  individuals 
from  differences  of  age,  and  even  in  thefameindividual 
at  different  times,  according  to  the  morbid  or  found 
Aate  of  the  organ.  The  latter  is  different  in  different 
fubjedls,  and  varies  in  each  ;  nor  are  the  effluvia  fent 
forth  from  the  fame  body  always  of  equal  intenfity. 
In  plants,  tafte  is  fubjctt  to  continual  variations  from 
differences  of  climate,  foil,  and  culture.  Garlic  in  fome 
climates,  particularly  in  Greece,  is  faid  to  lofe  its  rank- 
iiefs  ;  apples  and  pears  that  grow  naturally  in  the  Woods, 
are  intolerably  acid  ;  celery  and  lettuce,  which  culture 
renders  fwect  and  palatable,  are  in  their  wil'^  unculti- 
vated ftate  bitter,  difagreeable,  and  in  fome  cafes 
noxious. 

Thefe  confidcrations  are  abundantly  fufEcienttofhow 
the  imperfeftion  of  the  ancient  fyftem  of  botany  ;  and, 
indeed,  conlidering  the  vague  and  uncertain  marks  by 
which  the  ancients  diflinguiflied  one  plant  from  ano- 
ther, we  may  rather  wonder  how  fuch  a  fcience  as  bo- 
tany came  to  have  an  exigence  among  them,  than  that 
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they  arrived  at  no  greater  perfeaion  in  it,  or  fufiered 
it  fo  foon  lo  fall  into  oblivion. 

Sect.  III.    Oj  the  di ft  rent   Botanical  Sjjlems  ficm 
the  time  of  Cefner  to  that  of  Linnceus. 

The  infufEciency  of  the  ancient  botanical fyflem  be- 
ing fo  fully  fhown  in  the  laft  feSion,  we  think  it  netd- 
Icfs  to  take  much  notice  of  the  methods  ufcd  by  Tra- 
gus and  his  cotemporarics  and  followers.  The  virtues 
ot  plants  being  found  an  infufficient  charafleriftic,  fuc- 
cctding  botanifls  had  taken  in  the  root,  flem,  and 
leaves;  but  thefe  being  found  alfo  infufficient  and  va- 
riable, Gefner  turned  his  eye  to  the  flower  and  fruit, 
as  being  the  mofl;  permanent  and  unchangeable  parts- 
of  the  plant.  In  propofmg  the  parts  of  fruaificaiion, 
however,  as  the  moft  proper  for  arranging  plants,  he 
communicated  no  hints  refpfciing  the  choice  of  fome 
of  thofe  parts  in  preference  to  others.  Each  particular 
organ  of  the  flower  and  fruit  furnilhes  ftiflicient  variety 
to  fervc  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  ;  but  all  of  them 
are  not  equally  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Csefalpinus, 
thefirftfollovver  of  Gefner,  made  a  miftake  in  liis  choice, 
and  look  his  diflinguifliingcharacfferiflics  only  from  the 
fruit.  The  parts  of  the  flower,  therefore,  being  em- 
ployed by  the  firft  fyftematic  writers  only  as  fubaltern 
diftindlions  in  finding  out  orders  and  genera,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  plant  could  not  be  fully  inveftigated  for 
fcveral  months.  Suppnfe  a  plant  ripens  its  fruit  in 
Oiflober,  and  does  not  produce  flowers  till  the  follow- 
ing May:  the  clafs,  upon  infpedlion  of  the  fruit  in  the 
month  of  Oftober,  is  immediately  afcertained  ;  but  the 
plant  ftill  remains  luiknown,  and  will  continue  fo  up- 
wards of  fix  months  after,  if  the  charaders  of  the  or- 
der and  genus,  have  been  made  to  depend  on  any  part  of 
the  flower.  Methods  founded  on  the  fruit  have  another 
inconvenience;  plants  conftantly  ripen  their  fruit  in 
thofe  countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  countries  to  which  they  may  be  acciden- 
tally tranfported.  So  far  from  this,  many  plants  that 
are  natives  of  a  warm  climate  neither  ripen  nor  form 
fruit  in  a  cold  one.  Few  of  the  African,  Afiatic  and 
Weft-Indian  plants  produce  fruit  in  Britain.  A  me- 
thod, therefore,  founded  upon  the  fruit,  could  only  fa- 
cilitate the  knowledge  of  fuch  plants  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries  where  they  grow  :  to  the  Englifli  bo- 
tanift  they  could  be  of  little  or  no  fervice.  The  fame 
objeiftion  cannot  reafonably  be  urged  againfl  methods 
founded  on  the  flower,  fince  the  influence  of  climates 
much  colder  then  that  of  Britain  has  not  been  able  to 
deftroy  the  faculty  of  producing  flowers  in  many,  per- 
haps  in  moft,  of  the  plants  juil  mentioned. 

Csefalpinus  fets  out  with  an  ancient  diftindion  of 
vegetables,  from  their  duration,  into  trees  and  herbs. 
With  the  former  he  combines  flirubs;  with  the  latter, 
under-flirubs;  and  diftributes  his  plants  into  the  15  fol- 
lowing claffes.  I.  Trees  with  the  germ  (radicle  or 
principle  of  life  in  the  feed)  on  the  point  of  the  feed. 
2.  Trees  with  the  germ  on  the  bafe  of  the  feed.  3. 
Herbs  having  one  feed  only.  4.  Herbs  having  two 
fecdsi  5.  Herbs  having  four  feeds.  6,  Herbs  having 
many  feeds.  7.  Herbs  having  one  grain  or  kernel. 
8.  Herbs  having  one  capfule.  9.  Herbs  liaving  two 
cajifules.  10.  Herbs  having  fibrous  roots.  11.  Herbs 
having  bulbous  roots*     12.  Herbs  having  fiiccory  or 
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endivc-likc  fto'.vcrs.  i?.  Herbs  having  co\iiiron  fiowtrs. 
14.  Herbs  hiving  feveral  follicles  or  kcd-bags.  15. 
Herbs  having  neiilicr  riower  nor  iced. 

The  inconveniences  of  this  nieihod  have  been  already 
pointed  out  pretty  fully,  and  will  evidciiily  appear  upon 
an  attempt  to  refer  any  common  plint  to  one  of  tlie 
15  abovemcntioned  claifes.  His  fctfions,  orders,  or 
fccondary  divifions,  arc  47  in  number,  and  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  parts  and  circiimftancts.  The  principal 
of  thefc  are,  the  difpofition,  fituaiion,  and  figure,  of 
the  flowers  ;  the  nature  of  the  feed-veflel,  or  cover  of 
the  feeds  ;  the  fituaiion  of  the  radicle  in  the  feed  ;  the 
number  of  feeil-lobes,  or  fcminil  leaves;  the  difpofition 
6f  tlic  leaves,  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  laclcf- 
ccnce  too,  or  milkinel's,  whicii  is  obfervcd  in  the  com- 
pound flowers  with  flat  florets,  is  made  a  cliara>5leril1ic 
diftinftion,  and  difcriuiinates  the  firft  order  of  the  I2;h 
clafs.  Thus,  in  the  firft  fyftcniaiic  arrangements,  the 
characters  of  the  clalfcs  only  were  borrowed  from  the 
parts  of  fnvflificaiion  ;  while  tliofc  of  the  fubihern  di- 
vifions were  very  numerous,  and  rcfpeded  every  part 
of  the  plant  ;  but  that  fuch  divifions  mif;ht  be  pcrfcft, 
they  (ho'.ild  be  cofliiuted,  like  the  cialfes,  ironi  the 
modifications  of  a  fingle  part  of  the  fructification. 

The  great  ohjtil  had  in  view  by  Morifon,  who  comes 
next  ill  order  to  Caefilpini's,  was  to  invclligato  the 
order  of  nature,  not  to  fabricate  an  eafy  method  of 
arranging  plants.  Hence  his  fyftcm  is  devoid  of"  imifor- 
mity,  and  is  clogged  with  multiplicity  of  chararters  ; 
his  claffes  are  frequently  not  fufficienily  d.iflinguillud 
from  one  another,  and  the  key  of  arrangcintiii  feenis 
totally  lofl.  He  fets  out  with  a  divifion  of  plants,  from 
their  confiftencc,  into  ligneous  or  woody,  and  herbace- 
ous. He  foands  his  fyftem  on  the  fniit,  the  corolla;  or 
blolToms,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants.  His  clallcs  are 
as  follows  :  i.  Trees.  2.  Shrubs.  3.  Under-llirubs. 
4.  Herbs  climbing.  5.  Herbs  leguminous  or  papilio- 
naceous. 6.  Herbs  podded.  7.  Herbs  tricapfular  or 
with  three  capfules.  8.  Herbs  with  four  or  five  cap- 
fules.  9.  Herbs  corymbifcrous.  10.  Herbs  having  a 
milky  juice,  or  downy  tops.  11.  Herbs  culmiferous, 
as  grafles.  12.  Herbs  umbelliferous,  i  ;.  Herbs  lia- 
ving  three  kernels.  14.  Herbs  having  helniet-diaped 
flowers.  15.  Herbs  having  many  capfules.  16.  Herbs 
berry-bearing.  17.  Herbs  called  capillary  plants,  ^% 
the  fern  kind.      18.  Anomalous  or  irregular  herbs, 

Of  thefe  clalfes,  the  fourth  and  eigiit  poflcfs  no  ge- 
nuine diftinftive  character  ;  nor  are  the  ninth  and  tenth 
claffes  fufficienily  diftinguifhed  ;  the  fiftecnih  clafs  is 
not  fufficienily  diftinguiflied  from  the  eighth,  nor  the 
1 6th  from  the  fourth.  His  feiflions  or  fecondary  di- 
vifions, which  are  io8'  in  number,  arife  from  the  fi- 
gore  and  fubflance  of  the  fruit  ;  the  number  of  feeds, 
leaves,  and  petals;  the  figure  of  the  root  ;  ihc  direc- 
tion of  the  ftem  ;  the  colour  of  tlic  flowers;  the  place 
of  growth  ;  and,  in  one  clafs,  from  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  fome  of  the  plants  that  compofe  it. 

In  1682,  Ray  propofcd  his  method  to  the  world, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  Morifon's,  which 
ferved  in  fome  meafure  as  its  bafis.  It  confifted  ori- 
ginally of  the  following  2  J  claffc?  :  I.  Trees.  2.  Shrubs. 
^.  Herbs  impcrfeft.  4.  Herbs  having  no  flower.  5. 
Capillary  plants.  6.  Siaminous  herbs  having  only  the 
flamina.  7.  Thofc  having  one  naked  feed.  8.  Um- 
hellifcrojs  herbs.     9.  Vcrticillatcd,-  ann.ihr,  or  ring- 
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fliaped  ones,  10.  Rongh-leafcd  plants.  11.  Stellated 
or  flar-fliaped  ones.  12,  Apple-bearing  herbs.  13.  Brr- 
ry-bearing  herbs.  14.  Herbs  having  many  potis. 
I  J.  Monopctalous  uniform,  or  regular  herbs.  16.  Mo- 
nopctalous  irregular,  or  having  difiercnt  forn;s.  17.  Te- 
trapctalous,  having  large  jxids.  iS.  Tetrapetalous, 
having  fniall  pods.  19.  Pai)ilionaceous.  20.  Pcnta- 
pctalous  herbs.  21.  Corns.  22.  Graffcs.  a;.  Gr.ifs- 
leafed  plants.  24.  Bulbous  rooted  plants.  25.  Plants 
near  akin  to  the  bidbous. 

This  method  Ray  carefully  correfled  ami  amended 
at  different  times  ;  fo  that  the  plan  of  arrangcmeiu 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  that  author,  and  was  iirlt 
publilhtd  in  i7co,  is  entirely  different  from  what  had 
appeared  in  1682.  It  now  confiils  of  33  clalfes.  Their 
dillinguifhing  marks  are  taken  from  the  port,  or  habit, 
of  the  plants;  their  greater  or  Icfsdegree  of  pcrfcftion  ; 
their  place  of  growth  ;  the  number  of  feed-lobes,  or 
fcminal  leaves,  petals,  capfules,  and  feeds;  the  fiiuation 
and  difpofuion  of  the  riowtrs,  floutr-cup,  and  leaves  ; 
tiie  abl'ence  or  prefence  of  the  buds,  fiower-cup,  and 
petals  ;  the  fubllance  of  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  and  the 
diflicuhy  of  clalling  certain  plants.  Tliey  are  as  follow  . 
I.  Submarine,  or  fea-plants.  2.  Fungi.  3.  ]\lolles. 
4.  Capillary  plants.  5.  Thofe  without  petals.  6.  I'la- 
nipttaltt,  ihofe  with  compound  flowers  ;  femiflofcuiojs, 
or  half-florets.  7.  Tliofe  with  compound  flowers  ra- 
diated. 8.  Thofe  with  compound  flowers,  flofculous, 
or  with  whole  florets.  9.  Plants  with  one  feed. 
10.  Plants  unibellated.  11.  Thofe  flellated  or  ftar- 
fhaped.  12.  Rough-leafed  plains.  13.  Plants  vcrti- 
cillaic  or  whorled.  14.  Thofe  with  many  feeds. 
I  J.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  16.  Berry-bearing  Jierbs. 
17.  'I'hofe  wiih  many  pods.  18.  Monopctalous  herbs. 
19.  Thofe  with  two  and  three  petals.  20.  Thofe  w  iih 
great  and  fniall,  or  long  and  Ihort,  pods.  21.  Legu- 
minous plants.  22.  Pcntapetalous  ones.  23.  Bulbs, 
and  bnlbous-likc  plains.  24.  Sianiineous  ones,  or 
thofe  having  only  tlie  flamina.  25.  Anomalous  plants, 
or  thofe  of  an  uncertain  family.  26.  The  palms. 
27.  Trees  without  I'ttals.  28.  Trees  with  an  nnibi- 
licated  fruit.  29.  Trees  witJi  fruit  not  mnbilicaied, 
30.  Trees  with  a  dry  fruit.  31.  Trees  witli  podded 
fruit.     32.  Anomalous,  or  irregular  trees. 

The  diftinftion  intolitrbsand  trees  with  which  Ray's 
method  fets  out,  acknowledges  a  dilfcrtiit,  though  not 
more  certain,  principle  il.an  ihnt  of  C?efal])in;is  ar,d  Mo- 
rifon. The  former,  in  making  this  diflin(5lion,  had  an 
eye  to  the  duration  of  the  fleni  ;  the  laiter,  10  its  ciai- 
fillcnce.  Ray  called  in  the  buds  as  an  auxiliary  ;  and 
denominates  trees,  "  all  fuch  plants  as  bear  buds  ;" 
herbs,  "  I'uch  as  bear  none."  But  againfl  this  auxi- 
liary there  lies  an  unanfwcrable  objeftion  ;  namely,  that 
though  all  herbaceous  plants  rife  wiihout  buds,  all  trees 
are  not  furnilhed  with  ihem  :  many  of  the  largefl  trees 
in  warm  connirics,  and  feme  fhrubby  plants  in  every 
country,  being  lotally  deflitute  of  that  fcaly  appear- 
ance which  oonftiiutes  the  effenec  of  a  bud.  In  other 
refpeifls,  it  is  evident  that  neither  Mr  Ray's  plan  nor 
execution  is  in  any  degree  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  plants.  In  fsrt,  it  fccms  to  have  been 
Ray's  great  objeift,  no  Icfs  than  Moriibn's,  to  coI]c<ft 
as  many  natural  claffes  as  poiliblc  ;  and  thefe  being  fe- 
paraicly  inveftigated,  a  multiplicity  of  charaders  and 
heps  was   ncceffarily   required  10  conned  them  :  and 
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•5ieiicc  the  intricacy  complained  of  in  both  rliefe  me- 
thods, which  muft  always  take  place  where  the  daffcs 
give  rife  to  the  conne(Sl;ing  charafters,  and  not  the  cha- 
rafters  to  the  claffes.  The  charafters  of  the  orders,  or 
fccondary  divifions,  in  Ray's  method,  are  no  lefs  mul- 
tifarious than  thofe  of  the  claffes.  They  refpecSl  the 
place  of  growth  of  plants ;  their  qualities  ;  the  figure  of 
the  ftem  ;  the  number,  fitnaiion,  fubftance,  and  divi- 
fion,  of  the  leaves  :  the  fitnation  and  difpofition  of  the 
flowers  and  calyx  ;  the  number  and  regularity  of  the 
petals ;  with  the  number  and  figure  of  the  fruit.  In  his 
improved  method,  Ray  has  adopted  Tournefort's  cha- 
ratSters  of  the  genera,  wherever  his  plan  would  permit. 
^His  general  Hiftory  of  Plants  contains  18,655  fpecies 
and  varieties.  The  third  volume,  which  was  not  pub- 
liflied  till  1704,  and  was  defigned  as  a  fupplement  to 
the  two  former,  contains  the  plants  difcovercd  by  Tour- 
nefort  in  the  Levant,  and  by  Camelli  at  Luzon,  one  of 
the  Philippine  i (lands.  Ray's  method  was  followed  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica ; 
by  Petiver,  in  his  Britifl:  Herbal  ;  by  Dillenius,  in  his 
Synopfis  of  BritiQi  plants  ;  and  by  Martyn,  in  his  Ca- 
talogue of  plants  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge. 

To  Ray's  original  method  fucceeded  that  of  Chrifto- 
pher  Knaut,  a  German  ;  which  acknowledges  the  fame 
principle,  and  is  manifeftly  founded  upon  it.  In  his 
enumeration  of  the  plants  that  grow  round  Hal  in 
Saxony,  publiflied  in  1687,  he  divides  vegetables  into 
17  claffes,  which  have  for  their  bafis  the  fize  and  dura- 
tion of  plants,  the  prefence  orabfence  of  the  petals,  the 
difpofition  of  the  flowers,  the  fubflance  of  the  fruit, 
the  number  of  capfules  or  feeds,  the  number  and  figure 
■of  the  petals,  and  the  prefence,  abfence,  or  figure  of 
the  calyx.  His  claffes  are,  i.  Herbs  berry-bearing. 
2.  Monopetalous,  or  with  one  flower-leaf.  3.  Tetra- 
petaloiis  and  regular,  with  four  petals.  4.  Tetrapeta- 
jous  and  irregular.  5.  Pentapetalous,  or  with  five  pe- 
tals. 6.  Hexapctalous,  or  fix  petals.  7.  Polypetaloiis, 
or  many  petals.  8.  Muhicapfnlar,  or  many  capfules. 
■9.  Naked  feeds.  10.  Solid,  or  not  downy.  11.  Downy 
feeds.  12.  Without  petals.  13.  Stamineous,  wiih- 
ouc  petals  or  calyx.  14.  Imperceptible.  15.  Imper- 
fefi:.     i6.  Trees,     17.  Shrubs. 

The  fcctions  or  fobdivifions  of  the  claffes  in  Knaut's 
method  are  62  in  number  ;  and  arife  from  the  figure  of 
the  ftem  and  petals,  the  number  of  capfules  and  cells, 
their  figure,  the  number  of  feeds  and  leaves,  and  fitua- 
tion  of  the  flowers. 

In  1696,  a  new  method,  propofcd  by  Dr  Herman, 
profeffor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  was  publifhed  by  Zum- 
bac,  who  arranged  according  to  it  the  plants  contain- 
ed in  the  public  garden  of  Leyden.  Rndbeckius  the 
Younger,  in  a  diifertaiion  publilhed  the  fame  year,  on 
the  fundamental  knowledge  of  plants,  adopted  Her- 
man's method  with  a  few  incoliderable  variations.  The 
claffes  of  Dr  Herman  are  25  in  number.  They  arc 
founded  on  tlie  fize  and  duration  of  the  plants  ;  the 
prefence  or  abfence  of  the  petals  and  calyx  ;  the  num- 
ber of  capfules,  cells,  and  naked  feeds  ;  the  fubflance 
of  ilie  leaves  and  fruii ;  tiie  form  and  confiflencc  of  the 
roots;  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  iheflowers,  leaves, 
and  calyx  ;  and  figure  of  tlie  fruit,  i.  Herbs  having  one 
naked  feed  and  a  fimple  flower.  2.  Having  one  naked 
feed  and  a  compound  flower.  3.  With  two  naked  feeds, 
and  fteHiicd  or  ftar-!hapcd.     4.  Two  naked  feeds,  and 
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umbelliferous.    5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves, 

6.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  verticillated  orwhorl-fhaped. 

7.  With  many  naked  feeds.  8.  Having  feed-veffels, 
bulbous  and  tricapfular.  9.  Having  one  feed-veffel. 
10.  With  two  feed-veffels.  11.  With  three  fecd-veffcls. 
12.  With  four  feed-veffels.  13.  With  five  feed-veffels. 
14.  Podded,  which  are  always  tetrapetalous.  15.  Le- 
guminous and  papilionaceous.  16.  With  many  cap- 
fules. 17.  Having  flefhy  fruit,  berry-bearing.  18.  With 
flefliy  fruit,  apple-bearing.  19.  Without  petals,  but 
having  a  calyx.  20.  Without  petals,  chaffy  or  ftami- 
neous.  21.  Without  petals,  calyx,  chaff,  or  flamina, 
/.  e.  a  naked  anthera,  as  the  molFes.  22.  Trees.  Im- 
perfed  frutftification,  bearing  catkins.  23.  Trees  with 
a  flelhy  fruit  umbilicated.  24.  Trees  with  a  fleflij 
fruit  not  umbilicated.     25.  Trees  with  a  dry  fruit. 

The  claffes  in  Herman's  method  are  fubdivided  into 
82  feftions  or  orders  ;  which  have  for  their  bafis  the 
number  of  petals,  feeds,  capfules,  and  cells  the  fi- 
gure of  the  feeds  and  petals,  and  difpofition  of  the 
flowers. 

To  the  method  of  Dr  Herman  fucceeded  that  of 
Dr  Boerhaave,  who  fucceeded  to  the  botanical  chair  of 
Leyden  in  1709.  His  method  is  that  of  Herman, 
blended  with  part  of  the  fyftems  of  Tournefort  and 
Ray  ;  and  contains  the  following  claffes.  '  i.  Herbs 
fubmarine,  or  fea-plants.  2.  Imperfeft  land-plants. 
3.  Capillaiy  plants,  or  the  fern  kind.  4.  Many  naked 
feeds.  5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  verticillated.  6.  Four 
naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves.  7.  Four  naked  feeds, 
and  four  petals.  8.  Plants  having  one  feed-veffel. 
9.  Two  feed-veffels.  lo.  Three  feed  veffels.  ir.  Four 
feed-veflels.  12.  Five  feed-veffels.  13.  Many  feed- 
veffels.  14.  Two  naked  feeds,  and  umbelliferous.  15. 
Two  naked  feeds,  and  ftar-fhaped.  16.  One  naked 
feed,  and  a  fimple  flower.  17.  One  naked  feed,  and 
compound  flowers  femiflofculous,  18.  One  naked  feed, 
and  compound  flowers  radiated.  19.  One  naked  feed, 
and  compound  flowers  corymbiferous.  20.  One  naked 
feed,  and  compound  flowers  flofculous.  21.  Berry- 
bearing  herbs.  22.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  23.  With- 
out petals.  24.  One  cotyledon,  and  having  petals. 
25.  One  cotyledon,  and  without  petals.  26.  Trees 
having  one  cotyledon.  27.  Many  podded.  28.  Podded. 
29.  Tetrapetalous  and  cruciform.  30.  Leguminous. 
31.  Having  no  petals.  32.  Bearing  catkins.  33.  Mo- 
noperalous  flowers.     34.  Rofaceous  flowers. 

Thefe  34  claffes  of  Dr  Boerhaave  are  fubdivided  in- 
to 104  feftions,  which  have  for  their  charafters,  the 
figure  of  the  leaves,  ftem,  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds  ;  the 
number  of  petals,  feeds,  and  capfules;  the  fubflance  of 
the  leaves  ;  the  fituation  of  the  flowers,  and  their  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  fex.  By  this  method,  Dr  Boerhaave 
arranged  ntar  6000  plants,  the  produce  of  the  bota- 
nical garden  at  Leyden,  which  he  carefully  fuperin- 
tendcd  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  and  left  to  hisTuccef- 
for  Dr  Adrien  Royen,  in  a  much  more  flourifhing  ftate 
than  he  himfelf  had  received  it.  His  Index  or  Cata- 
logue of  the  Leyden  plants  was  publiflied  in  oftavo  in 
1710;  and  afterwards,  with  great  additions,  in  quarto, 
in  1720.  This  laft  edition  contains  defcriptions  of  5650 
plants  ;  of  which  number  upward^  of  two  thirds  had 
been  introduced  into  the  garden  fince  the  time  of  Her- 
man, by  his  illuftrious  fucceffor.  Bocrhaave's  charac- 
ters arc  derived  from  the  Iiabit  or  general  appearance 
of  plants  combined  with  all  the  parts  of  frut'^ification  ; 
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fo  that,  as  Linna:iis  very  properly  obferves,  he  was  the 
firftwlio  employed  ihe  calyx,  lUiiiina,  and  ftyle,  indc- 
terniing  the  genus.  About  17  ntw  jrenera  were  efta- 
bliQicd  by  this  author,  among  others,  the  very  fplcn- 
did  family  of  the  proiea  and  filvcr-tree,  which  although 
partly  defcribed  by  Morifon,  b;id  remained  generally 
unknown  till  this  period.  His  method  was  adopted  by 
one  Emlling,  a  German,  in  a  trcatife  intitled  The  firj] 
Principlis  of  Botany,  publilhed,  in  oftavo,  at  Wolfcn- 
biittle,  in  174S. 

Hitherto  all  the  botanifls  had  been  intent  upon  invef- 
tigating  the  order  of  nature,  rather  than  facilitating 
thearrangementof  vegetables:  their  methods,  therefore, 
were  very  intricate  and  perplexed  ;  and  their  writings, 
however  entertaining  to  the  learned,  could  afford  but 
very  little  inftruiflion  to  the  youag  botanilt.  In  1690, 
however,  Auguftns  Quiriaus  Rivinus,  a  German,  pro- 
feflbr  of  Botany  at  Leipllc,  relinqniflung  the  purfuit 
of  natural  afSuities,  and  convinced  of  the  infufficiency 
of  character! (lie  marks  drawn  only  from  the  fruit,  at- 
tached hiralelf  to  the  flower,  which,  he  was  fenfible, 
would  furnilh  charaders  no  lefs  numerous,  permanent, 
and  confpicnous,  than  thofc  drawn  from  the  fruit. 
The  calyx,  petals,  ftamina,  and  flyle  or  pointal, 
which  conftitiite  the  flower,  are  fufSciently  diverfi- 
fied  in  point  of  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  firua- 
tion,  to  ferve  as  the  bafis  of  a  mode  of  arrangement ; 
yet  all  are  not  cq  tally  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Rivi- 
niis  made  tifc  of  the  petals  as  the  iargeft  and  mofl  btau- 
iifnl  part,  and  that  from  which  the  .lower  itfelf  is  com- 
monly charsifterized.  His  method  confifts  of  the  fol- 
lowing 18  clalTes,  which  have  for  their  bafis,  the  perfec- 
tion and  difpofiiion  of  the  flowers,  and  regularity  and 
number  of  the  petals,  i.  Regular  monopetalous,  or 
having  one  petal.  2.  Dipeialous.  3.  Tripetalous. 
4.  Tcfrapetalous.  5.  Pcntapetalous.  6.  Hexapeta- 
lous.  7.  Polypctalous,  or  having  many  petals.  8.  Ir- 
regular monopetalous.  9.  Irregular  dipetalous.  10.  Ir- 
regular tripetalous.  11.  Irregular  tetrapetalous.  J2.  Ir- 
regular pentapetalous.  13.  Iri-egular  hexapetalous. 
14.  Irregular  polypetalous.  15.  Compound  flowers  of 
regular  florets.  16.  Compound  flowers  of  regular  and 
irregular  florets.  17.  Compound  flowers  of  irregular 
florets  only.     18.  Incomplete,  or  imperfeft  plants. 

As  Rivinus  fet  out  with  the  profefTed  defign  of  im- 
parting facility  to  botany,  he  judged  very  properly  in 
divefting  his  method  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  ren- 
dering it  as  fimple  and  uniform  as  the  nature  of  the 
fciencc  would  admit.  The  diftinftion  into  herbs  and 
trees  had  been  adopted  by  every  writer  on  plants  fmcc 
the  time  of  Ariftotle.  Rendered  in  fome  meafure  fa- 
cred  by  its  antiquity,  this  diflin<5lion  maintained  a  kind 
of  importance  to  which  ii  was  by  no  means  effeniially 
intitled.  Rivinus  was  the  firft  who  in  this  matter  ilarcd 
to  think  for  himfelf.  He  was  early  fenfible  of  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  thofe  had  fubmitted  who  cm- 
-  ployed  it  as  a  primary  divifion  ;  and  therefore  rcfolved 
at  once  to  get  rid  of  a  diAinftion  that  is  frequently  un- 
certain, always  deflruflive  to  uniformity,  and  in  its  na- 
ture repugnant  to  the  genuine  fpirit  of  fyftem,  becaufe 
totally  unconnefttd  with  the  pans  of  frucliHcation.  In 
the  uniformity  of  its  orders  or  fccondary  divifions, 
which  arc  91  in  nui'ber,  and  acknowledge  the  fruit 
for  their  principle,  Rivimis's  method  equals,  perhaps 
excels^  all  liiat  wcoi  before  or  fuccccdcd  it.  Only  three 
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clafTes  of  tin's  method  were  publilhed  by  Rivinus  him- 
felf.  Thefe  are  the  nth,  14th,  and  I5ih,  which  were 
offered  to  the  public  at  different  times,  illultrated  with 
very  fplendid  figures.  The  method  was  completed  and 
publilhed  entire  by  Heuchcr,  in  a  work  intitled  Horlns 
Wtttenbcrgenjis,  printed  in  4to  at  Wittenberg,  in  1711. 

Several  German  authors  have  followed  Rivinus's  me- 
thod, either  wholly  or  in  part,  without  offering  any 
confiderablc  amendment.  The  principal  of  thefe  are, 
Koenig,  in  a  work  on  vegetables,  publilhed  at  Bafil  in 
1696;  Welfch,  in  his  Bafu  Botanka,  printed  at  Leip- 
fic  in  o(5tavo,  in  1697;  Gemeinhart,  in  a  catalogue  of 
plants  publiflied  in  172J;  Kramer,  in  a  work  intitled 
Tentavten  Botamctivi,  publiflied  at  Drefden  in  1728, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  witli  additions  at  Vienna  in 
1744;  and  Hecker,  in  a  difTertation  on  botany  pub- 
lilhed at  Hal  in  Saxony,  in  1 734.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  Hebenflreit,  an  ingenious  botanift,  who  in  a  trea- 
tife  on  plants  publiflied  at  Leipfic  in  1731,  jutl  before 
his  famous  African  expedition,  eflabliflied  generical 
charafters,  which  had  hitherto  been  wanting  in  Rivi- 
nius's  method. 

The  writers  who  have  attempted  to  improve  upon 
Rivinus's  method  are  Bernard  Ruppius,  Chriftopher 
Ludwig,  and  Chrillian  Knaut.  Ruppius,  in  his  Fkrct 
Jenenfis,  publiflied  at  Franofort  in  1 71 8,  has  arranged 
the  1200  plants  there  defcribed  by  a  method  partly 
Rivinus's,  and  partly  his  own.  It  confifls  of  17  claffes,. 
and  fets  out  with  the  fame  divifions  and  fubdivifions  as 
that  of  Rivinus;  with  this  difference,  however,  that, 
whereas  in  Rivinus's  method  all  ptrfcft  flowers  are  di- 
vided into  fimple  and  compound,  in  Ruppius  the  divi- 
fion of  regular  and  irregular  flowers  precedes  that  jufl 
mentioned,  and  fimple  and  compound  flowers  are  made 
fubdivifions  of  the  regular  flowers  only. 

Chriflopher  Ludwig's  method,  which  was  publiflied 
in  I  737,  and  confiffs  of  20  claffes,  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Rivinus.  The  author  accompanied  Hebenflreit 
on  his  expedition  into  Africa,  and  feems  to  have  made 
plants  his  favourite  fludy.  The  improvement,  however, 
which  he  has  made  on  Rivinus's  plan,  confiHs  only  in 
rendering  it  more  univcrfal,  having  enriched  it  with  a 
multitude  of  genera  colleifled  from  the  works  of  Tour- 
nefort,  Ray,  Boerhaave,  Dillenius,  and  other  eminent 
botanifls,  whofe  generical  chara>.'ters  he  has  likcwife 
adopted.  His  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  followed 
by  two  fucceeding  writers;  IVJ.  Wedel,  in  a  botanical 
elfay  publiflied  in  1747  ;  and  three  years  after  by  M. 
Boehmcr,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  grow  ia 
the  garden  of  Leipfic. 

The  method  of  Chriflian  Knaut  is  much  more  pro- 
perly his  own,  and  departs  in  a  much  greater  degree 
from  that  of  Rivinus  than  either  of  the  two  former. 
The  regularity  and  number  of  the  petals  furniflied  the 
clalfical  divifionsin  Rivinus's  method  :  in  that  of  Knaut, 
number  takes  place  of  regularity  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  pro- 
perly termed  by  Linnseus,  "  The  fyflem  of  Rivinus  in- 
verted." This  method  was  publiflied  in  1716  ;  and  fct^ 
out  with  a  divifion  into  flowers  whir  li  huve  one  petal, 
and  fuch  as  have  more  than  one.  It  confifls  of  the  17 
following  clafles.  i.  Monopetalous  uniform  or  regular. 
2.  Monopetalous  difform  or  irregular.  3.  Monopeta- 
lous compound  uniform  or  regular.  4.  Monopetalous 
compound  difform  or  irregular.  5.  Monopetalous  c<.ni- 
ponnd  uniform  and  difibrin  together.     6.  Dipetalous. 
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uniform  or  regular.  7.  Dipetalous  diifonn  or  irregu- 
lar. 8.  Tripetalous  uniform  or  regular.  9.  Tripeta- 
lous  diiform  or  irregular.  10.  Tetrapetalous  uniform 
or  regular.  11.  Tetrapetalons  ditform  or  irregular. 
12.  Pentapetalous  uniform  or  regular.  13.  Pentape- 
talous  clifForm  or  irregular.  14.  Hexapetalous  uniform 
or  regular.  15.  Hexapetalous  difForm  or  irregular. 
16.  Polypecalous  uniform  or  regular.  17.  Polypeta- 
lous  difForm  or  irregular. 

The  fe«5tious  or  fecondary  divifions  in  Knaut's  me- 
thod are  121,  and  depend  upon  the  internal  divilions 
of  the  fruit:  and  upon  this  his  opinions  are  fomcwhat 
lingular.  Every  kind  of  fruit,  whether  pulpy  or  mem- 
branaceous, is  termed  by  our  autlior  a  capfuU.  Neither 
is  the  term  reftrifted  to  fruits  properly  io  called  :  it  is 
extended  alfo  to  thofe  termed  by  botanills  naked  feeds, 
the  exigence  of  which  Knaut  abfoluiely  denies.  Agree- 
able to  this  opinion,  capfules,  he  fays,  with  rcfpecl  to 
their  confluence  or  fubllance,  are  of  two  forts  ;  pulpy, 
or  membranaceous.  The  former  correfpond  to  the 
fruits  of  the  apple,  berry,  and  cherry  kind  ;  the  latter 
to  the  capfules  properly  fo  called,  and  naked  feeds  of 
other  botanifts.  Again,  with  refpeft  to  their  cells  or 
internal  divihons,  capfules  are  either  fnnple  or  com- 
pound. Simple  capfules  have  an  undivided  cavity  or  a 
linjrle  cell;  compound  capfules  are  internally  divided 
into  two  or  more  cells.  With  other  botanifis,  the  um- 
belliferous flowers  bear  two,  the  lip-flowers  four,  na- 
ked feeds  ;  according  to  Knaut,  the  former  produce 
two,  the  latter  four,  liniple capfules.  R.anunculus,  ado- 
nis, anemony,  herb-bennet,  andfome  other  plants,  have 
ihtir  flowers  ilicceeded  by  a  nunibcr  of  naked  feeds  col- 
Ifi^ted  into  an  aggregate  or  head  ;  each  of  tbefc  feeds 
p.iiTes  with  Knaut  for  a  fiinple  capfule  ;  fo  that  the 
w'lale  is  an  agg.-egite  of  fcveral  capfules  with  an  un- 
divided cavity  or  fuigle  cell.  In  numbering  the  cells 
or  internal  divifious  of  the  pulpy  fruits,  our  author  lias 
adopted  a  very  fingular  method.  Some  fruits  of  the 
aj'ple  kind  iuclofe  a  capfule  that  is  divided  into  five 
membranaceous  cells.  It  might  then  be  very  reafon- 
aiily  expeifled  to  find  fuch  fruits  arranged  with  com- 
pound capfules  of  five  cells;  but,  inftead  of  this,  the 
author  whimfically  enough  combines  in  their  arrange- 
ment the  idea  botli  of  a  (imple  and  compound  capfule. 
The  pulpy  part  is  undivided  ;  in  otlier  words,  it  is  a 
liniple  capfule  furnillied  with  one  cell  ;  the  compound 
capfule  inclofed  contains  five  cells,  svhich  added  to  that 
of  the  pulp  mak-e  the  number  fix  ;  and  thus  thefe  kinds 
of  fruits  are  arrangcil  with  thofe  having  capfules  of  fix 
cells.  By  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning,  the  fruit  of  the 
dogwood,  which  is  of  the  cherry  kind,  and  contains  a 
llone  with,  two  cells  or  Ctviiies  is  placed  by  Knaut 
among  compound  capfules  with  three  cells  ;  the  pulp 
pafling  for  one  divifion,  and  cavities  of  the  fbone  or  nut 
tor  the  remaining  two.  This  method  of  calculatioii  is 
not  the  only  fingularity  for  which  Knaut  is  remarka- 
b'.e.  The  efTcnce  of  the  flower  is  made  by  Ray,  Tour- 
laefort,  Rivinus,  and  mofl  other  butanifls,  to  confifl  in 
the  flamina  aiid  flyle.  This  pofuion  Knaur  abfoluiely 
denies  ;  and  has  eftablillied  for  a  principle,  that  the 
flower  is  eflcntially  conftitnted  by  the  petals  only.  With 
him,  the  fiower-cup,  ftamina,  and  flyle,  are  of  little 
flgnificaiice  :  their  prefencc  does  not  conftitute  a  flower, 
if  the  petals  are  wanting  ;  neither  is  their  abfcnte  fuf- 
ficieut  to  deflroj^  its  exilience,  if  the  petals  arc  prcfent. 
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From  this  it  follows,  I.  That  there  can  be  no  flowers 
without  petals  ;  and,  2.  That  the  regularity  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  flower  can  never  depend  on  the  flamina  and 
flyle,  which  are  only  occafionally  prefent,  and  nowife 
elfential  to  its  exiftence  ;  both  of  which  are  evidently 
falfe  to  every  bo'-anical  reader. 

Since  the  time  of  Rivinus,  no  leading  method  in  bo- 
tany has  appeared  except  that  of  Tourncforc  and  Lin- 
naeus. Tournefort  fets  out  with  reviving  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  plants  inioherbs  and  trees,  which  had  been  ex- 
ploded by  Rivinus.  His  fyflem  is  founded  on  the  re- 
gularity and  figure  of  the  petals,  together  with  the 
two-fold  lituation  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers  ;  his 
orders,  on  the  piftillum  or  calyx.  The  claffes  are, 
I.  Herbs  with  Ample  flowers  monopetalous,  and  bell- 
fhaped.  2.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  tunnel  and 
wheel-iliaped.  3.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  labi- 
ated  or  lipped.  4.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  ano- 
malous, or  irregular.  5.  Simple  flowers  polypetalous, 
cruciform  or  crofs-fliaped.  6.  Simple  flowers  polype- 
talous, and  rofaceous  or  like  a  rofe.  7.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous  umbellated.  8.  Simple  flowers  polypeta- 
lous, caryophyllaceous,  clove  form.  9.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  liliaceous  or  lily  form.  10.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous, papilionaceous,  or  butterfly  form.  11.  Sim- 
pie  flowers  polypetalous,  anomalous  or  irregular.  12. 
Conipound  flowers,  flofcuious,  tubular  or  whole  florets. 
13.  Compound  flowers  fcmiflofculous,  flat  or  half  flo- 
rets. 14.  Compound  flowers  radiated,  like  the  fpokes 
of  a  wheel.  15.  Apetalous,  having  no  petals.  16.  No 
flower,  but  bearing  feed.  17.  No  flower  nor  feed,  in 
the  vulgar  cflimation.  18.  Trees  with  no  petals,  but 
bare  ftamina.  19.  Trees  with  no  petals  bearing  cat- 
kins. 20,  Trees  monopetalous.  21.  Trees  rofaceous. 
22.  Trees  papilionacecus. 

The  fecondary  divifious  in  Tournefort's  method, 
which  are  122  in  number,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
fedions.  Their  general  diflinflions  are  founded  princi- 
pally upon  the  fruit,  as  thofe  of  the  clafi'es  are  upon  the 
flower. 

Tournefort  bath  been  followed  by  a  vafl  number  of 
botanical  writers,  of  whom  the  mofl  confiderable  are, 
Dr  William  Sherard,  ancminent  botanifl  of  thelaflaiul 
prefent  centuries.  In  1689,  he'publiilied  the  firft  fketcli 
of  Tournefort's  method,  under  the  title  of  Schola 
Bctimices  ;  or  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  demonflratcd 
by  Dr  Tournefort,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  It 
was  not  till  five  years  after,  that  the  Ehruenta  Botanica, 
a  work  which  contains  the  rudiments  and  illnftratioii 
of  his  method,  was  piibiflhed  by  Tournefort  himfclf. — 
Father  Plumier,  termed  by  way  of  eminence  the  Tour- 
7i:ftjrt  of  Anierka,  puWiflied  in  1703,  at  Paris,  a  de- 
fcrijnion  of  American  plants,  which  he  has  arranged 
according  to  the  fyflem  of  Tournefort.  In  this  work 
he  accurately  charadterifcd  96  new  genera.  Faiugi,  .sn 
Italian,  has  dcfcribed,  in  pretty  elegant  Latin  verfe,  all 
the  genera  of  Tournefort,  in  a  work  intiiled  Irofo- 
popaur  Bctiinic^,  publifhed  at  Florence,  i2mo,  17C). 
Several  celebrated  French  academicians,  particularly 
Marchanr,  Dodart,  NilFole,  Juflien,  and  Vaillant,  have 
alfo  occafionally  paid  their  tribute  of  acknowlcdgtmeiit 
to  this  author,  from  the  year  1700  to  1740.  The 
other  authors  of  note  who  have  followed  Tournefort's 
method,  are,  M.  Petit,  an  ingenious  French  botanifl  ; 
Jobren,  a  German,    author  of  a  treatife  publiflied  at 
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Colberg  in  ryio,  intitled  Vadc  mecum  Botanictim,  fiu 
Odegus  Botankus ;  Ftuille,  in  his  defcripiion  of  the 
plants  of  Chili  and  Peru,  pnblilhcd  at  Paris,  in  quarto, 
1 714:  Chriflopher  Valentin,  a  German,  anther  of  a 
book  intitled  Tournefortius  Cor.traCluSy  piiblilhed  at 
Francfort,  in  folio,  1715 ;  Ripa,  an  Italian,  in  a 
work  intitled  Hifioriie  Unhsrfalis  Plantaruvi  Confcri- 
biudi  Propofitum,  publiflicd  in  4to,  at  Padua,  in  1718; 
Michael  Valentin,  a  German,  in  his  Firidarium  Refor- 
wfl/;/;//,  publilhed,  in  folio,  at  Francfort,  in  1719;  the 
celebrated  Dillenius,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  and 
author  of  feveral  much  efteemed  publications  on  botany, 
particularly  tlie  Hortus  Elthameiifis,  and  Uifl.ory  of 
Molfes,  in  his  Flora  Giflenfis,  printed  at  Francfort  iu 
1 719;  Pontedera,  an  Italian,  author  of  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  method  which  combines  thofe  of  Tourncfort 
and  Rivinus,  publiilied  at  Padua,  in  his  botanical  dil- 
fertations,  in  1720;  Monti,  an  Italian,  in  a  work  pub- 
liQied  at  Bologna  in  1724,  under  the  title  of ///a^/Cir/ 
Plantaruvi  I'arii ;  Lindem,  a  German,  in  his  Tourne- 
fortius Alfaticus,  firft  piibliflied  in  i  728  ;  Signior  Mi- 
cheli,  author  of  feveral  curious  difcoveries  refpc<5ting 
moiTes,  and  mulhrooms,  in  his  Nova  Genera  Plantar lun, 
publirtied,  in  folio,  at  Florence  in  1729  ;  Elvcbenies,  a 
Swede,  in  a  work  publillicd,  in  the  Swcdilh  language, 
at  Upfal,  in  1730;  Fabricius,  a  German,  author  of  a 
work  intitled  Prhnitix  Ftom  Butijbacsrifis, feu  fex  De- 
cades Plantarnm  Rariorum,  publifhed  in  I  743  ;  Sab- 
boti,  an  Italian,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  that  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  printed,  at  Rome,  in 
1745;  and  the  ingenious  Dr  Charles  Alflon,  late  pro- 
felTor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  Tyrocinium  Bo- 
tanicum,  pnblilhcd  at  Edinburgh,  in  1753- 

Ofall  this  numerous  lill  of  writers.  Father  Plumicr  and 
Pontedera  alone  have  ventured  to  quit  the  traft  pointed 
out  by  Tourncfort.  The  former,  in  his  arrangement 
of  American  plants,  has  relinquifhed  ilic  dillindtion 
into  herbs  and  trees ;  but  the  latter  has  attempted  more 
confiderablc  variations.  His  clafles  arc,  i.  Uncertain. 
2.  Having  no  flowers.  3.  Witliout  buds,  imperfecft 
plants.  4.  Anomalous  or  irregular.  5.  Labiated. 
6.  Bell-(haped.  7.  Saucer-niaped.  8.  Wheel-fhaped. 
9.  Tunnel-fliaped.  10.  Flofculous.  ii.  Semiflofculous. 
12.  Radiated.  13.  Irregular.  14.  Papilionaceous. 
15.  Liliaceous.  16.  Caryophillaceous.  17.  Cruciform, 
or  crofs-fhaped.  18.  Umbcllated.  19.  Staminous, 
or  with  naked  ftamina.  20.  Bearing-buds,  apctalous, 
or  without  petals.  2t.  Bearing  buds  irregular.  22.  Bear- 
ing buds  bell-fliapcd.  23.  Bearing-buds  wheel-lhaptd. 
24.  Bearing  buds  tunnel-diaped.  25.  Bearing  buds, 
papilionaceous.     26.     Bearing  buds,  rofaccous. 

Befides  all  thefe  methods,  there  have  been  invented 
two  others,  founded  upon  the  calyx.  Thefirfl  of  thefe 
was  the  invention  of  Peter  Magnol,  a  celebrated  pro- 
feffor of  botany  at  Montpclier,  and  publiflied  in  1720, 
five  years  after  the  author's  death.  The  other  was  de- 
lineated by  Linnaeus,  and  pnblilhcd  in  his  Claffes  Plart- 
tarrin;,  in  1738,  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  fcxual  fyftem.  Maiinol  dillin^uilhes  two  kinds  of 
calyx  ;  one  external,  which  invelopes  and  fuftains  the 
flower,  and  is  the  fiowcr-cup  properly  fo  called ;  the 
other  internal,  which  is  the  feed  veffcl,  or  fruit.  Ac- 
cording to  this  idea,  all  plants,  whether  herbaceous  or 
woody,  are  furnidied  with  either  the  external  calyx  only, 
or  with  both.  His  claflirs  are,  i.  Herbs  with  the  calyx 
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external,  including  a  flower  nnknowiT.  2.  CaljTc  ex- 
tenial,  including  a  fiowcrftaminous.  3.  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  monopctalous.  4.  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  pclypetalous.  5.  Calyx  exiernal, 
including  a  flower  compound.  6.  Calyx  external,  fup- 
porting  a  flower  mcnopetalous.  7.  Calyx  exttrnal, 
iiipporting  a  flower  polypctalous.  8.  Calyx  internal 
only  which  is  the  corolla.  9.  Calyx  external  and  in- 
ternal, flower  monopetalous.  10.  Calyx  external  and 
internal,  flower  with  two  and  three  petals.  11.  Calyx 
external  and  internal,  teirapetalous.  12.  Calyx  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  po!ypetaloi>s.  13.  Trees  with  the 
calyx  external  only.  14.  Calyx  internal  only.  15.  Ca- 
lyx exttrnal  and  internal  both. 

The  charafters  of  the  orders,  or  fccondary  divifions, 
in  Magnol's  method,  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  figure 
of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds;  from  the  difpofition 
of  the  flowers,  from  the  number  of  petals,  and  from 
the  fubflance  of  the  fruit.  Fifty-five  fedions,  or  orders, 
arife  from  the  combination  of  thefe  characters  with 
thofe  of  the  claffcs;  and  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into 
genera,  which  poil'efs  this  fingularity,  that,  in  place  of 
diflinftive  charafters  hitherto  employed,  they  exhibit 
complete  defcriptions  of  all  the  parts  of  frudilication  of 
one  or  two  fpecies  of  each  genus.  From  this  improve- 
ment Linnseus  manifeflly  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  ge- 
nerical  cliaraiflers. 

Sir  John  Hill,  in  his  Vegetable  Syflem,  endeavours 
to  clais  plants  according  to  their  internal  flrufture  *'.  *  Vol.  f. 
"  Perhaps  (fays  he),  upon  the  foundation  of  a  true  P*  ^i°' 
anatomy  of  plants  a  natural  method  may  be  eflablilhed  : 
for  it  is  certain,  the  forms  of  all  the  external  parts  of 
vegetables  depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  internal  ; 
and  all  their  difT'erences  are  founded  there.  On  the 
different  inner  flru(flure  of  the  vegetable  body,  under 
certain  courfes  of  its  veffels,  evidently  depend  the  dif- 
ferences which  charafterize  the  feven  firft  families,  to 
the  diftincfions  of  which  all  clafles  are  fubordinate;  and 
as  thefe  original  diflii.ftions  are  truly  natural,  we  may 
here  begin  very  fafely. 

"  The  feven  families  are  thefe,  i.  The  muflirooms. 
2.  The  algas,  or  foliaceous  fea  and  land  plants.  3.  The 
moffes.  4.  The  ferns.  5.  The  gralTes.  6.  The  palms. 
7.  The  common  race  of  plants.  Theirdillinclions  one 
from  another  are  thefe  : 

I.  "  The  muflirooms  arc  flefhy;  and  aredeftitute  of 
leaves,  and  vifible  flowers.  2.  The  alga:  are  merely 
foliaceous,  the  entire  plant  confifling  of  a  leafy  matter 
without  other  vifible  parts.  3.  The  moffes  have  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  inner  rind  for  leaves.  4.  The  ferns  con- 
fifl  of  a  fingle  leaf  raifed  on  a  flalk  ;  and  bear  their 
flowers  upon  its  back.  5.  The  graifes  have  jointed 
ffalks,  and  undivided  leaves,  and  hulks  to  hold  the  feeds. 
6.  The  palms  have  a  fimplc  trunk,  with  leaves  only  on 
the  top, and  have  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  divided  ears." 

Laftly,  the  fevcnth  clafs,  which  he  calls  the  covivioh 
rAce  of  plants,  are  fuch  as  have  their  roots,  leaves, 
ftalks,  flowers,  and  fruits,  diftinct  and  obvious;  and 
have  not  the  charaiflers  of  any  of  the  other  fix  families. 

To  this  natural  method  his  artificial  one,  confiding 
of  43  claffes,  and  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  his  vo- 
luminous work,  is  dcfigncd  only  as  an  index;  but  as 
this  is  univcrfally  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  Linnxns's, 
though  he  pretends  to  improve  that  fyflem,  we  think 
it  needlefs  to  take  any  further  notice  of  it. 
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Befides  the  fexual  fyftctn  of  Linnseus,  which  is  now 
almoft  univerfally  followed,  he  formed  another,  which, 
like  that  of  Magnol,  had  the  calyx  for  its  bafis  ;  but 
greatly  fuperior  both  in  the  idea  and  execution,  be- 
ing, indeed,  fingularly  ferviceable  to  the  novice  in  bo- 
tany, by  familiarizing  to  him  various  appearances  of 
an  organ  fo  important  in  its  nature,  and  lb  diveriified 
in  its  form,  as  the  calyx  is.  The  clafles  are,  i.  Spa- 
thaceous,  like  a  flieath,  or  hofe.  2.  Glumofe,  or  chatfy. 
3.  Amentaceous,  or  catkins.  4.  Urobellated.  5.  Com- 
mon calyx,  or  ilower-cnp.  6.  Double  calyx.  7.  Flow- 
ering; the  petals  and  ftamina  inferted  into  the  flower- 
cup.  8.  Crowned,  or  crown-fliaped,  with  a  radius. 
9.  Irregular.  10.  Difform,  or  different  fliapes.  11.  Ca- 
ducous, which  fall  off  or  fhed  their  leaves.  12.  Not 
caducous,  uniform  and  monopetalous.  13.  Not  cadu- 
cous, uniform  and  polypetalous.  14.  Not  caducous, 
difForm,  and  monopetalous.  15.  Not  caducous,  difform, 
and  polypetalous.  16.  Incomplete  calyx.  17.  Ape- 
talous,  or  a  bare  calyx  without  petals.  18. .Naked,  or 
neither  petals  nor  calyx. 

Sea.  IV.  Of  the  Method  of  reducing  Plants  to  Clajfes, 
Orders,  Genera,  and  Species,  according  to  Linnaus' s 
Sexual  Syjlev!. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  fyflem,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal outlines  of  a  plant,  as  delineated  by  our  author  in 
his  Principia  Eotanica. 

A  plant  confilis  of  Root,  Trunk,  Leaves,  Props, 
Kruiflificaiion,  and  Inflorcfcence ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Habit. 

I.  The  ROOT  confifls  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  caii- 
dex  and  the  radicala,  diftiiignilhcd  according  to  ihape, 
direction,  duration,  &c. 

1.  Caudex,  or  flnwp,  is  the  body  or  knob  of  the 
root  from  which  the  trunk  and  branches  afceud,  and 
the  fibrous  roots  dtfcend  ;  and  in  different  plants  is 
either  foiid,  bulbous  (placed  under  a  bulb),  or  tube- 
rous Solid,  as  in  trees,  ihrubs,  and  many  of  the  herbs. 
Bulbous  will  be  explained  under  Hybernacle. — Tube- 
rous knobs  are  alfo  folid  and  hard,  containing  one  or 
more  embryos,  or  eyes.  They  are  either  only  one  knob, 
as  turnip,  carrot,  &c.  containing  only  one  eye  at  the 
top;  or  confilf  of  many  knobs  conneded  together  by 
llcnder  fibres,  as  in  potatoes,  jerufalem  artichokes,  &c. 
each  containing  many  eyes  difperfed  over  the  furface: 
and  are  either  pitted,  when  the  eyes  lie  inward,  as  in 
potatoes,  &c.  or  luberculated,  containing  the  eyes  out- 
ward, as  in  jerufalem  artichokes,  &c.  In  tuberous 
knobs,  the  fibrous  or  ftringy  parts  ilTue  from  every  part 
of  the  furface  ;  which  is  an  effcntial  difference  from 
bnlbous  knobs,  where  they  arc  confined  10  tlie  caudex 
of  the  bulb  only,  and  are  the  true  and  genuine  roots 
of  the  bulb  itfelf  being  only  a  large  bud  under  ground. 
Thofe  tuberous  knobs  with  only  one  eye,  differ  as  to 
duration,  but  are  in  general  biennial ;  ibolc  with  many 
eyes  are  perennial;  both  feem  to  be  pioduced  by  the 
nutriment  of  the  ftera  like  buds,  and  not  by  the  fibrous 
roots,  for  the  ftera  is  firft  formed  and  becomes  flroiig, 
and  as  it  grows  to  maturity,  the  tuberous  knobs  increaie. 

2.  Radicula,  a ////A' roor,  is  the  ilringy  or  fibrous 
part  of  the  root,  defcending  from  the  caudex  :  it  is 
jfeally  the  principal  and  efTcniial  part  of  every  root,  and 
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by  which  the  nourifliment  is  drawn  from  the  earth  for 
the  fupport  of  the  plant. 

II.  The  TRUNK,  which  includes  the  branches,  is 
that  part  which  rifes  immediately  from  the  caudex,  and 
produces  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  either 
herbaceous,  flirubby,  or  arborefcent ;  and'  is  diflinguifli- 
ed  according  to  its  ihape,  fubftance,  furface,  &c.  and 
admits  of  the  following  forts. 

1.  Caulis,  ijlalk,  or  fleT/i,  is  the  main  or  univerfal 
trunk  which  elevates  the  leaves,  and  frudtitication,  and 
is  applied  to  trees,  ihrubs,  and  herbs:  It  is  denomi- 
nated fimple  when  it  does  not  divide,  and  compound 
when  it  is  divided  into  branches. 

2.  CuLMUs,  a  Jiraw,  or  hauhn,  is  the  proper  trunk 
of  graffes;  and  alfo  elevates  both  the  leaves  and  frcc- 
tification  :  It  is  fometimcs  jointed,  and  fomttimes  not ; 
it  is  alfo  fomeiimes  round,  and  fometimes  angular. 

3.  ScAPUs,  a  flalk,  is  an  herbaceous  trunk,  which 
elevates  the  fruiflification,  but  not  the  leaves;  that  is, 
it  is  a  flalk  proceeding  immediately  from  the  root,  and 
terminated  by  the  flowers,  as  in  narciilits,  hy£ciiith,&c. 

4.  Stipes,  &  trunk,  ufcd  by  Linnaeus  for  the  trunk 
of  muihrooms :  as  alfo  for  that  llcnder  thread  or  foot- 
ftalk  which  elevates  the  feathery  or  haiiy  down  with 
which  fome  feeds  are  furniihed,  and  conncds  it  with 
the  feed. 

III.  The  LEAVES  are  faid  by  Linnasus  to  be  the 
murdes,  or  organs  of  mo.ion,  of  a  plant ;  by  others,  the 
organs  by  which  pcrfpiration  and  infpiration  are  per- 
formed. They  are  defined  as  proceeding  from  the  ex- . 
panfion  of  the  vellels  of  the  ftalk,  forming  feveral  rami- 
fications like  net-work,  extended  in  length  and  breadth 
in  a  dtierminaie  manner,  having  the  intcrflices  filled 
up  with  a  tender  pulpy  fubftance  ;  and  the  external  co- 
vering is  fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fcarf  flcin 
of  theflalk. 

Leaves  arc  either  fimple  or  compound  ;  and  are  dif- 
tinguilhcd  by  their  figure,  fituation,  infcrtion,  number, 
divifions,  &c. 

h  fimple  leaf,  is  fuch  as  either  adheres  to  the  branch, 
fingly,  or  whofe  footflalk  is  terminated  by  a  lingle  fim- 
ple expanfion,  not  parted  to  the  middle  rib  ;  and  is  de- 
termined by  its  Ihape,  furface,  and  divifions. 

A  compound  leaf ,  is  fuch  whofe  footflalk  is  furniflTcd 
with  feveral  feparate  fimple  expanfions;  or,  in  other 
words,  whofe  divifions  extend  to  the  middle  rib,  now 
called  a  co?n}uon  petiole,  or  footftalk,  fupporting  feveral 
lobes,  or  little  fimple  leaves,  of  which  the  compound  leaf 
confifts:  they  are  diftinguiflied  by  fliape,  &c.  and  the 
form  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  common  foot- 
ftalk, as  palmated,  winged,  feathered,  5iC.  Sometimes, 
leaves  are  twice  or  more  compounded  ;  which  divifions 
admit  of  many  modifications,  and  give  rife  10  as  great  a 
variety  of  terms.  It  inay  fometimes  be  difficult,  at 
firft  fight,  to  know  a  common  footflalk  of  a  compound 
leaf  from  a  branch  :  but  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  a 
common  footftalk,  where  it  ifliies  from  the  branch,  is 
either  flat  or  hollow  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the 
other  ;  whereas  branches  arealike  on  boili  fides,  whe- 
ther round,  flat,  or  angular  :  again,  buds  are  never 
found  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  lobes  of  a  compound 
leaf  with  the  footftalk,  but  at  the  angles  formed  by 
the  footftalk  of  the  whole  compound  leaf  and  the  ftcm  : 
and  it  may  always  certainly  bediflinguiflied  by  its  fall- 
ing off  with  the  little  leaves  which  it  fupports. 
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The  Manner  or  place  in  which  leaves  arc  attacheJ  to 
th^  plain,  is  called  i\\e  Jctiriniuaihn  of  leaves  \  and  is 
diilin^'iillied  by  fcvcral  terms,  according  to  niunbcr, 
difporttio:!,  infertior;,  figure,  5<c. 

IV.  The  PROPS,  fulcra,  a  tern  tifed  to  exprefs 
thofc  external  parti  which  (>rent;then,  (upport,  or  de- 
fend, the  plants  in  which  they»re  found,  or  fervc  to 

facilitate  foaie  ncceflary  fecretion ;  and  are  as  follow  : 

I.  Petiolus,  the  footftalk,  or  fupport  of  a  leaf. 

2.Pedunculus,  thefooiftalk,  or  fupport  of  a  flower. 

9.  SriPULA,  haulm  or  hujk,  a  fort  of  fcale  or  fmall 
leaf,  ftationed  on  mod  plants  (when  prefent)  on  each 
iide  the  bafe  of  the  footftalk  of  leaves  and  flowers,  at 
their  tirft  appearance,  for  the  pnrpofc  of  fupport : 
They  are  placed  either  tingle  or  double ;  and  fomc- 
times  on  the  infidc,  as  in  the  fig  and  mulberry  ;  or  on 
the  outfide,  as  in  the  birch,  lime,  and  papilionaceous 
flowers:  They  are  alfo  cither  fitting,  extended  down- 
wards, or  fhcathing  along  the  ftcm,  as  in  ilie  plane 
tree.  As  to  duration,  they  fomctimes  fall  before  the 
leaves,  and  fomctimes  are  equally  perliftent :  They 
often  afford  a  good  diitindion  for  the  fpccies. 

4.  CiRRHUs,  a  c.v/-/,  mcaningaclafper,  ortendril,  is 
the  fine  fpiral  ftring,  or  fibre,  by  which  plants  fallen 
themfelvcs  to  fome  other  body  for  fupport:  They  arc 
fometiraes  placed  oppofitc  to  the  leaves:  fomctimes  at 
the  fide  of  the  footllalks  of  the  leaves ;  fomctimes  they 
ilfue  from  the  leaves  themfelves  ;  and  fomctimes  they 
put  out  roots,  as  in  ivy.  Sec. 

J.  PtJBEs,  a  term  applied  to  the  hair,  down,  wool, 
beard,  briflles,  glands,  and  fevcral  other  appearances 
on  different  parts  of  plants,  ferving  the  doable  pur- 
pofe  of  defence  and  veiTcls  of  fecretion. 

6.  Arm  A,  the  defcnfive  wcapoH  of  plants ;  as  thorns, 
prickles,  &c. 

7.  Bracte*,  thin  plain  of  metal,  are  the  floral 
leaves;  and  mean  not  only  thofc  leaves  fituatcd  on  the 
ftalk  nearcft  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  flower,  but  thofc 
which  fomctimes  terminate  the  flower  ftalk;  being 
eompofed  of  large  braifteae,  refcmbling  a  bufli  of  hair, 
and  are  then  called  braBex  comoj.t,  as  in  crown-impe- 
rial, lavender,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fagc. 

V.  The  FRUCTIFICATION,  or  mode  of  fruit  • 
hearing,  confifting  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  flamina,  piflil- 
1am,  pericarpium,  femina,  and  rccepiaculum;  which 
will  be  afterwards  explained. 

VI.  The  INFLORESCENCE,  or  mode  by  which 
flowers  are  joined  to  their  feveral  peduncles,  whether 
common  or  partial. 

A  flo-j)ir  in  the  Sexual  botany  has  a  very  different 
fignification  from  the  fame  term  of  former  writers ; 
for,  if  the  anthcras  and  ftigraa  be  prefent,  though  the 
calyx,  corolla,  filaments  of  the  ftamina,  and  ftyle  of  the 
piftillum  be  wanting,  it  is  llill  a  flower  ;  and  if  all  the 
T>arts  are  prefent,  it  is  a  complete  flower.  The  feed 
alfo  conftitutcs  the  fruit,  whether  there  be  a  pericar- 
pium or  not. 

Complete  flowers  arc  cither  fimplc  or  aggregate  ; 
fimple,  when  no  part  of  the  frudification  is  common 
10  many  flowers,  or  florets,  but  is  confined  to  one  only  ; 
aggregate,  when  the  flower  confifts  of  many  florets, 
colledled  into  ahead  by  means  of  fome  parts  of  the  fruc- 
tification common  to  tliem  all,  as  by  a  common  recep- 
tacle, or  common  calyx;  as  in  dipfacus,  fcabiofa,  ?<c. 

Fro.li  the  different  (Irudlurc,  difpofition,  and  other 
circjmflanccs  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx,   being  the 
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only  common  part  to  aggregate  flowers,  arifc  fcvcn  di- 
vifions. 

1.  Aggregate,  properly  fo  called,  confifting  of 
fiich  flowers  as  arc  formed  by  the  union  of  feveral  lefier 
flowers,  or  florets,  placed  on  partial  ptdiniclcs,  on- a 
common  dilated  receptacle,  :ind  within  a  common  pc- 
rianthium  ;  and  in  thofc  flovvcrs  where  each  floret  hath 
its  proper  calyx,  that  is  alfo  a  perianthium.  [A  flower 
is  faid  to  be  radiate,  when  the  florets  in  the  radius  or 
circumference  differ  from  thofe  inthcdifk;  in  which 
cafe  they  are  generally  larger,  and  arc  called /Iv/vi/o- 
rets,  from  their  ditfcreuce  in  form,  and  in  diltiiii^lion, 
from  thofe  of  the  dilk,  which  art  called  proper  fiords  ; 
and  they  alfo  differ  as  to  fcx,  wliirli  gives  rife  to  feveral 
of  the  orders  in  the  clafs  fynsenefia,  which  contains  the 
compound  flowers.] 

2.  Compound  aggregate,  confifting  alfo  of  fcvc- 
ral florets,  placed  fitting  (or  without  partial  peduncles) 
on  a  common  dilated  receptacle,  nnd  within  a  common 
perianthium  ;  and  where  each  floret  hath  its  proper 
calyx,  it  is  alio  a  perianthium.  Compound  flowers 
alfo  admit  of  a  further  defcription,  viz.  each  floret  con- 
fifts of  a  finglc  petal,  with  generally  five  divifions, 
and  having  five  ftamina  diftin(5t  at  the  bafe,  but  united 
at  the  top  by  the  antherae  into  a  cylinder,  through 
which  palfeth  the  ftylcof  the  piftillum,  longer  than  the 
ftamina,  and  crowned  by  a  ftigma  with  two  divifions 
that  are  rolled  backwards,  and  having  a  Angle  feed 
placed  upon  the  receptacle  under  each  floret.  This  is 
the  general  character  of  a  compound  flower,  to  which 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  it  alfo  differs  when  the 
flower  is  radiate:  but  the  effcntial  charader  of  a  regu- 
lar floret  confifts  in  the  antherx  being  united  fo  as  to 
form  a  cylinder,  and  having  a  lingle  feed  placed  upon 
the  receptacle  under  each  floret. 

3.  Umbellate  aggregate, when  the  flower  con- 
fifts of  many  florets  placed  on  faftigiaie  peduncles  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fame  ftem  or  receptacle;  and  which, 
though  of  different  lengths,  rife  to  fuch  an  height  as 
to  form  a  regular  head  or  umbel,  wlicthcr  flat,  convex, 
or  concave;  and  both  the  common  and  partial  calyx 
LinncEus  calls  an  involnoruni.  It  is  called  z.  fi tuple  u7n- 
^<?/,  w"ben  it  hath  no  leftcr  divifions;  a  compound  umbel, 
when  each  peduncle  is  fubdivided  at  its  extremity  into 
many  lelTer  peduncles  for  fiipporting  the  flower,  fo  as 
to  form  feveral  little  umbellas,  uniting  in  one  head  ; 
the  whole  together  is  called  an  imiverfal  umbel,  and  the 
little  umbellas  arc  Ci\\e6  partial  uvibcls.  In  fome  ge- 
nera, that  have  radiated  umbels,  the  florets  of  the  cen- 
ter and  thofe  of  the  circum.*'crence,  differ  both  as  to  fcx 
and  fize  ;  but  in  general  each  have  five  petals,  five  fta- 
mina, and  two  ftylcs,  or  one  that  is  bifid,  with  a  gcr- 
men  placed  beneath  and  two  naked  feeds,  which  when 
ripe,  feparate  below,  but  remain  connedcd  at  the  top. 

4.  Cymous  aggregate  (fromc);;,a,  afprout)  call- 
ed by  Linnasus  a  receptacle,  is  when  fcvcral  faftigiaie 
peduncles  proceed  from  the  fame  centre  like  the  um- 
bel, and  rife  to  nearly  an  even  height;  but  unlike  the 
umbel,  the  fccondary  or  partial  peduncles  proceed 
without  any  regular  order,  as  in  fambucns,  viburnum, 
&c. 

5.  Amentaceous  aggregate,  arefiich  flowers  as 
have  a  long  common  receptacle,  along  which  are  dif- 
pofcd  fcjiiamx  or  fcalcs,  which  form  that  fort  of  calyx 
called  an  amentum  or  catkin,  as  in  corylus,  pinus,  ju- 
glani,  &c.     Amentaceous  flowers  generally  want  the 
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petals,  and  ail  of  ihem  are  of  the  clafles  monoecia  and 
dioecia. 

6.  Glujiose  aggregate,  are  fuch  flowers  as  pro- 
ceed from  a  common  hnfky  calyx  belonging  to  gralFes, 
c&WcA  glume ;  many  of  wliich  are  placed  on  a  common 
receptacle  called  rachh,  coUccSting  [he  florets  into  the 
fpike,  as  triticura,  hordeum,  fecale,  loliiim,  &c. 

7.  Spadiceous  aggregate,  are  alfo  fuch  flowers 
as  have  a  common  receptacle,  protruded  from  within 
a  common  calyx  called  fpatha,  along  which  are  difpo- 
fed  feveral  florets.  Such  a  receptacle  is  called  a  fpa- 
dix ;  zni  is  either  branched  as  in  phoenix;  orfiniple, 
as  in  narcifltis,  &c. :  In  this  lafl;  cafe  the  florets  may 
be  difpofed,  cither  all  around  it,  as  in  calia,  dracou- 
lium,  pothos,  &c. ;  on  the  lower  fide  of  it,  as  in  arum, 
&c. ;  or  ia  two  fides,  as  in  zoflera,  &c.  Thcfe  flowers 
have  generally  no  partial  calyx. 

Thefe  arcthefeveral  diftinftions  of  aggregate  flowers 
(according  to  Linnseus);  befides  which  there  arc  feve- 
ral  other  modes  of  flowering,  properly  fo  called,  that 
come  under  the  general  term  laf.orefcetice,  and  often 
afford  the  bed:  marks  to  difcriminate  the  fpecics.  Thefe 
modes  of  flowering  are  chiefly  exprefled  as  follows: 

1.  VERTiciLLUS,aw^or/,  when  the  flowers  are  pla- 
ced in  whorls  at  each  joint,  round  the  common  ftalk  : 
they  have  very  fhort  partial  peduncles  ;  are  all  of  the 
labiated  kind  :  and  have  either  two  or  four  ftamina,  and 
four  naked  feeds,  as  infalvia,  marrubiuin,  mentlia,  &c. 
A  verticil  haih  feveral  diflindions,  as  naked,  brafted, 
Sfc.  ;  and  all  thofe  genera  with  four  flamina  are  of  the 
clafs  didynamia. 

2.  Capituhtm,  a  little  head,  is  when  many  flowers 
are  conncded  into  nearly  a  globular  form  or  head,  on 
the  fummit  of  the  common  fkalk,  fometimes  with  and 
fometiraes  without  partial  peduncles,  as  in  gomphrena, 
&c.  and  is  diflinguilhed  by  its  fliape  and  other  circum- 
flances. — Under  capituhnit  is  now  introduced  the  term 

fafcicului  (a  little  bundle),  which  in  former  editions 
ftjod  diltinft.  It  means  when  the  peduncles  are  credt, 
parallel,  approaching  each  other,  and  raifed  to  the 
fame  height  as  in  fweet  William,  where  they  generally 
proceed  from  different  parts  of  the  common  ftalk,  op- 
pofite  to  each  other. 

Spica,  3.  fpike,  when  the  flowers  have  no  partial 
peduncles,  are  arranged  alternately  around  a  common 
fimple  peduncle.  It  is  called  fpica  feunida  (a  fmglc- 
row'd  fpike),  when  the  flowers  are  all  turned  one  way, 
following  each  other;  znA  fpica  diflicha  (adouble-row'd 
fpike),  when  the  flowers  fland  pointed  two  ways,  as  in 
lolium,  &c. :  And  it  is  diftinguiflied  by  fliapc  and 
ether  cirmumllances. 

4.  CoRYMBUs,  [a  drifter  of  ivy  berries),  when  the 
lefler  peduncles  of  the  flowers  proceed  from  different 
pans  of  the  common  peduncle  or  fl:alk ;  and  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  and  fometimes  fimple,  and  fome- 
times branched,  yet  form  a  regular  furface  at  the  top; 
as  in  the  filiquofe  plants  {^c\nkTetrady?ia7iiia.)  The 
corymbns  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  a  fpike, 
by  adding  panial  peduncles  to  the  flowers;  and  feems 
10  be  the  mean  between  racemus  and  umbella,  the  pe- 
duncles rifinggradually  from  diff^erentparts  of  the  com- 
mon ftalk,  like  thofe  of  the  raceme,  and  proceed  to  a 
proportionable  height  like  thofe  of  the  umbel. 

5.  Thyrsus  (z young  ftalk)  ;  a  mode  of  flowering 
rcfeiiibling  the  cone  of  a  pine:  Linnxus  fays,  it  is  a 
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panicle  contrafted  intoan  ovate,  or  cgg-fhaped,  form; 
the  lower  peduncles,  which  are  longer,  horizontally; 
and  the  upper,  which  are  fhorier,  mount  vertically,  as 
fyringa,  &c. 

6.  Racemus,  (a  biir.ch  of  grapes),  is  when  the 
flowers  are  placed  on  fhort  partial  peduncles,  proceed- 
ing as  little  lateral  branches,  from  and  along  the  com- 
mon peduncle.  It  refembles  a  fpike  in  having  the 
flowers  placed  along  a  common  peduncle,  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  partial  peduncles :  it  alfo  differs  from 
a  corymbus  in  the  fhortnefs  and  equal  length  of  its  pe- 
duncles, not  forming  a  regular  furface  at  the  top  ;  as 
inribes-rubrum,  vitis,  &c. 

7.  Panicula,  {the  tuft  upon  resds),\=,  when  the 
flowers  are  difperfed  upon  peduncles  varioufly  fubdi- 
vided,  or  it  is  a  fort  of  branching  fpike,  compofed  of 
feveral  fmaller  fpikcs  attached  along  a  common  pedun- 
cle, as  in  avena  panicum,  and  feveral  other  gralfes,  and 
many  other  plants.  When  the  partial  peduncles  di- 
verge and  hang  loofe,  it  is  called  a  diffufe,  and  when 
the  converge,  it  is  called  a  clofe,  panicle. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  term  Axillares, 
(from  axilla,  the  arm-pit),  being  fuch  flowers  as  pro- 
ceed from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  and  the  ftem, 
as  is  moft  common:  and  Terminales,  being  fuch 
flowers  as  terminate  the  ftalk  or  branch.  Alfo  every 
other  mode  of  flowering  is  called  the  Infiorefcence,  whe- 
theroppofite  to  the  leaves,  lateral,  fingle,  double,  ereft, 
bending,  &c. 

Under  this  head  of  Inflorefcence  may  be  explained 
Luxuriant  Flowers,  (commonly  called  doubU- 
fo-weri)  ;  which,  as  they  are  confidcred  only  as  varie- 
ties and  unnatural,  belong  properly  to  the  head,  Habit 
of  plants.  A  luxuriant  flower  is  fuppofed  generally  to 
beowing  to  fuperabundant  nourifhment ;  tlie  luxuriant 
pan  is  generally  the  corolla,  but  fometimes  the  calyx 
alfo.  It  is  divided  into  three  degrees:  i.  mitltiplica- 
tus ;  i.pleniis;  ■}.  prolifer;  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  an  oppolite  imperfedion,  fos  vmtilatus. 

1.  MuLTiPLicATUs,  when  the  petals  of  the  corol- 
la are  only  fo  far  midtiplicd  as  to  exclude  part  of  the 
ftamina,  and  \s  aWcA  duplicate,  triplicate,  quadrupli- 
cate, ire.  according  to  the  number  of  rows  of  petals. 

2.  Pi-ENUs,  when  the  corolla  is  fo  much  multiplied 
as  to  exclude  all  the  ftamina;  which  is  occalioned  by 
the  ftamina  turning  petals,  and  the  flower  is  ofen  fo 
crowded  as  to  exclude  or  choak  the  piftillum  alfo.  There- 
fore,as  the  eflential  parts  of  generation  arc  thus  wholly, 
or  in  part,  deftroyed,  the  plants  become  barren,  and  im- 
perfed,  and  no  feed,  or  very  little,  can  be  expeded 
from  them.  Flowers  with  one  petal  are  not  very  fub- 
jed  to  fulnefs;  when  they  are,  it  generally  arifes  from 
an  increafc  of  the  divifions  of  the  petal.  It  is  moft 
ufual  in  flowers  of  many  petals,  where  it  arifes  various 
ways  ;  fometimes  by  multiplication  of  the  petals  only, 
fometimes  of  the  calyx,  or  ncdarium,  and  fometimes 
of  all.  Compound  flowers  are  alfo  fubjed  to  luxuri- 
ance, arifing  feveral  ways. 

3.  PRoriFER,  when  one  flower  grows  out  of  ano- 
ther ;  this  generally  happens  in  full  flowers,  from  their 
greater  luxuriancy.  In  fimple  flowers,  it  rifes  from 
the  centre,  and  proceeds  from  the  piflillnm  fhooting  up 
into  another  flower,  ftanding  on  a  fingle  footftalk.  In 
aggregate  flowers  (properly  fo  called)  many  footftalk- 
cd  flowers  are  produced  out  of  one  common  calyx.     In 
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umbellate  flowers,  a  fecond  umbel  proceeds  from  the 
centre  of  the  Jirft  unibel,  producing  little  umbtls  ; 
which  by  a  greater  exertion  of  luxuriancy  may  produce 
others  with  little  umbels,  and  thus  may  proceed  fcveral 
heads  of  llowcrs,  each  growing  out  of  that  immcdiatc- 
ly^below  it,  furnifncd  with  little  umbels  Varioudy  com- 
pounded. A  prolific  flower  is  alfo  called /t-i?/>  (fron- 
dofus),  when  it  produccth  branches  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  which,  though  rare,  fomctimcs  hajjpcns  in 
rofa,  anemone,  monarda,  and  others.  [As  in  luxu- 
riant flowers  many  parts  of  the  natural  charader 
are  deficient  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  they  can  only  be 
diftinguilhed  by  the  general  habit,  and  by  fuch  parts  as 
remain  in  the  natural  ftate  ;  as  very  oftcu  by  the  calyx, 
and  in  polypetalous  flowers,  the  lowell  ferics  or  rows  of 
petals  remain  the  fame,  as  in  rofa,  papaver,  nigtlla,  &c.] 

Flos  mutilatus,  is  fuch  a  flower  as  occahonally 
is  deprived  of  all,  or  the  greatell  part,  of  the  petals, 
yet  bears  feeds,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  tulfilago,  campa- 
nula, &c.  This  term  is  oppofed  to  luxuriance,  and  is 
fuppofed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  caufcd  by  a  dcfe<!it  of  heat, 
though  it  may  alfo  happen  from  other  caufes. 

Under  this  head  of  flowers,  may  alfo  be  mentioned 
the  different  fcxes. 

Flowers,  in  refpeiJt  to  Sex,  arc  diftinguiflied  into 
male,  female,  hermaphrodite,  and  neuter.  Male  flow- 
ers are  fuch  as  have  only  the  ftauiina,or  males,  as  in  the 
claffes  nionoccia,  dioecia,  and  polygamia.  Female 
flowers  are  filch  as  have  only  the  piltiila,  or  females,  as 
in  the  fame  claQcs  monoecia,  dioecia,  and  polygamia. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fuch  as  have  boih  the  fta- 
mina  and  piftilla  in  the  fame  flower,  as  in  all  the  other 
clafTes :  hermaphrodites  are  alfo  diftinguiflied  into 
male  hermaphrodites,  when  the  female  is  incflcifliial  ; 
and  female  hermaphrodites,  when  the  male  is  ineffec- 
tual. Neuter  flowers  are  fuch  as  have  neither  ftamina 
nor  piftilla  perfect.  Tiic  plants  themfclves  alfo  take  a 
denomination  from  the  fcx  of  their  flowers  ;  as  male 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  male  flowers  only  ;  female 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  female  flowers  only  ;  herma- 
phrodite plants  are  fuch  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers 
only.  Androgynous  (male  and  female)  plants  are  fuch 
as  bear  both  male  and  female  flowers,  diflinft,  upon 
the  fame  root,  as  in  the  clafs  monoecia.  Polygamous 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  male 
or  female  flowers,  or  both  diflinct,  on  the  fame  or  on 
different  roots  :  if  on  the  fame  root,  the  flowers  are  ei- 
iher  male  hermaphrodites  and  female  hermaphrodites  ; 
or  hermaphrodites  and  r.iale  ;  or  hermaphrodites  and 
female,  difliniS  :  if  on  different  roots,  the  flowers  are 
either  hermaphrodites  and  male  ;  hermaphrodites  and 
female  ;  hermaphrodites  and  both  male  and  female;  or 
ace  androgynous  and  male  ;  and  fomctimes  androgy- 
nous and  male  and  female  on  three  diftinft  plants. 

VII.  The  HABIT  of  plants,  by  which  ancient  bo- 
tanifts  meant  the  whole  external  appearance  of  every 
pan  thereof,  whereby  they  were  arranged  in  their  fe- 
vtral  fyllems  ;  but  by  Linnsciis  it  is  meant  to  be  the 
agreement  of  plants  of  the  fame  genus,  or  natural  or- 
der ;  chiefly  in  the  following  circumflanccs. 

Gemmation.  The  flructure  and  difpofition  of  the 
bulb,  as  folid,  coated,  fcaly,  ftcm-bulb.  Alfo  of  the 
bud  ;  jis  origin  petioled,  ftipultd,  conical  ;  its  con- 
tents leafy,  floral,  common. 

Veniatioii.  The  complication  of  the  leaves  within 
ihe  buJ,  as  conduplicatc  or  doubled  together  ;  convo. 
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lute  or  rolled  together  ;  involute  or  rolled  in  ;  revolute 
or  rolled  back  ;  imbricated  or  tiled  ;  equitant  or  ri- 
ding ;  obvohue  or  rolLd  agalnlt  each  other  ;  plaited 
or  folded  over  ;  fpiral  or  coiled  like  a  vvatch-ljpring, 
one  end  in  the  centre. 

JEfi'wation.  The  ftate  of  the  bud  in  fummer,  as  con- 
volute, imbricated,  conduplicate,  valved,  unequal-valvcd. 

Toriton.  The  twiiting,  or  bending,  of  the  pans,  as 
uniform,  diflimilar,  from  the  right,  from  the  left,  re- 
ciprocal, refupine,  fpiral. 

Nuptials.  Male,  female,  androgynous, hermaphrodite. 

SetninatioH,  The  Ihape  and  other  circumftanccs  of 
the  feed,  as  tail,  wing,  tuft,  awn,  hooks  gluten,  cur- 
vature. Alfo  of  tlie  pericarpium  ;  as  berrying,  infla- 
tion, vifcofity,  elaflicity,  flrucbure. 

Placeiitaiioii.  The  number  and  difpofition  of  the  co- 
tyledons;  or  if  wanting. 

yariation.  Of  colour,  fize,  pubefcercc,  age. 

External:  plaited,  bundled,  broad-leaved,  curled, 
awnlefs. 

Intirnal :  mutilated, great-flowered,  luxuriant,  creft- 
ed  ;  viviparous,  bulb-bearir.g. 

By  variation  or  variety  are  m.cant  fuch  differences  as 
are  only  incidental  to  vegetables,  and  are  not  found 
condant  and  unchangeable  ;  that  is,  where  plants  raifcd 
from  the  fame  feed,  by  fome  accidental  caufe  differ  in- 
form and  appearance,  from  the  true  character  of  the 
fpecies  to  which  they  belong  ;  which  caufe  being  re- 
moved, the  plant  is  reO.ored  to  its  true  fpecitic  charac- 
ter :  and  thefe  incidental  varieties  chiefly  arifc  by  dif- 
ference of  foil  or  culture,  in  fome  of  the  above  circum- 
ftanccs. And,  though  it  is  as  neceffary  to  collcft  varieties 
under  their  proper  fpecies  as  the  fpecies  under  their  pro- 
per  genera  ;  yet  it  is  often  more  diiHcuk  ;  firit,  from 
the  diiEculty  of  afcertaining  the  genus,  and  fecondly, 
from  the  variety  of  confounding  the  Ipecies;  and  fonie- 
limes  fome  part  of  the  fpccific  character  iifelf  arc  alfo 
fubjei'^  to  variety,  particularly  the  leaves  ;  though  in 
general  the  true  fpecific  charafler  is  conflant  and  ,un- 
cbangeable,  arifuig  only  from  fuch  circumftanccs 
wherein  plants  of  the  fame  genus  arc  found  to  difagree, 
which  diftindions  are  commonly  taken  with  moll  cer- 
tainty, from  the  following  parts,  (viz.)  root,  trunk, 
leaves,  fulcra,  hybernacle,  influrcfcence  :  all  which  parts 
have  been  already  explained,  except  hybernacle. 

The  HYBERNACULUM,  {ivinUr  hdgn.icnt), 
is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  defends  tiic  embryo  or 
future  flioot  from  external  injuries  during  the  winter; 
and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  either  a  bulb  or  a  bud. 

I.  A  Bulb  (bulbus),  is  a  large  fort  of  bud,  produ- 
ced under  ground,  placed  upon  the  eaudcx  of  certain 
herbaceous  plants,  hence  called  bulbous  plants  ;  all  of 
which  are  perennial,  that  is,  perpetuated  by  their  bulbs, 
or  ground  buds,  as  well  as  by  feeds  ;  they  are  therefore 
improperly  called  roots,  being  only  the  hybernacle  of 
the  future  flioot.     Bulbs  are  of  the  following  forts  : 

1.  Squamous  ;  confifting  of  fcalcs  laid  over  each 
other,  like  tiles,  as  in  the  lily. 

2.  Solid  ;    confifting  of  a  clofe  fubftancc,  as  in  tulips. 

3.  Coated  ;  confifting  of  many  coats  infolding  each 
other,  as  in  onions. 

4.  Cauline  ;  produced  not  only  from  the  fides  of 
the  principal  bulb,  called  a  fucker,  or  off'sct,  but  from 
other  parts  of  the  (leni ;  as  in  crow  or  wild  garlic,  and  in 
fome  fpecies  of  onion  (hence  called  bulbiferous);  where 
they  arc  produced  at  the  origin  of  the  umbel  of  flowers. 
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II.  A  Bud  [gemua),  is  the  embryo  of  the  plant, 
fcated  upon  the  Item  and  branches,  covered  with  fcales. 
In  general  there  are  three  forts  of  buds  : — That  con- 
taining the  flower  only,  as  in  poplar,  a(h,  &c,  where 
the  leaf  biids  and  flower-buds  are  diftinft: — That  con- 
taining the  leaves  only,  as  in  birch,  &c.  ; — and,  That 
containing  both  flower  and  leaves,  as  in  the  generality 
of  plants  ;  and  thefe  lafl;  fometimes  contain  leaves  and 
male  flowers,  fometimes  leaves  and  female  flowers, 
fometimes  leaves  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Annual  plants  arc  only  renewed  from  feeds  ;  and 
feveral  other  plants,  both  trees  and  Ihrubs,  have  no 
winter  buds  :  It  is  alfo  obferved  in  hot  countries,  that 
few  plants  have  buds  ;  or  at  leafl;  they  are  without  that 
fcaly  covering  which  feems  effential  to  a  bud,  and  con- 
ftitutes  the  hybernacle  ;  inflead  whereof  arc  protruded 
fniall  feather-like  branchesfrom  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
(defence  and  protedlion  from  cold  not  being neceflary); 
whereas  in  cold  contries  moft  plants  have  buds,  which 
are  wrapped  up  all  the  winter,  in  readinefs  to  greet 
the  approaching  fpring. 

Laftly,  What  is  called  the  Sleep  of  plants,  accord- 
ing to  Linnseas,  happens  various  ways  ;  as  by  conver- 
ging, including,  furrounding,  fortifying,  conduplicating, 
in  volving,  diverging,  depending,  inverting,imbricating. 
This  difpofition  in  plants  is  very  remarkable  in  chick- 
wecd,  pimpernel,  dandelion,  goat's-beard,  &c.  which 


expand  their  flowers  only  st  certain  times  of  the  day, 
and  Ihiu  them  up  at  the  approach  of  night,  or  a  florm  : 
this  {hows  the  great  care  nature  takes  to  proteil 
and  invigorate  her  feeble  offspring  ;  and  from  hence 
may  often  be  prognofl;icated  a  change  of  weather.  In 
many  plants,  not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  young  flioois, 
are  defended  from  external  injuries,  by  the  neareft 
leaves  converging  and  inclofmg  the  tender  rudiments. 

TheSnxuAL  Method  of  reducing  plants  to  claffes, 
genera,  andfpecies,  is  founded  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
vegetables  propagate  their  fpecies  in  a  manner  fimilar 
to  that  of  animals.  Linnaeus  endeavours  to  fupport 
this  hypothecs  by  the  many!  analogies  that  fubfifl:  be^- 
tween  plants  and  animals,  which  Ihall  be  more  particu- 
larly pointed  out  in  the  next  fedion.  It  is  from  this 
circumftance  that  Linnaeus's  fyftcni  of  botany  has  got 
the  name  of  the  fcxual  fyfiefru  The  names  of  his 
clafles,  orders,  &c.  are  all  derived  from  this  theory. 
He  calls  theftamina  of  flowers,  as  we  have  fecn,  the 
males,  or  the  m^e  parts  of  generation  ;  the  piflils  he 
calls  females,  or  the  female  parts  of  generation  ;  and 
plants  whofe  flowers  contain  both  male  and  female 
parts,  are  faid  to  be  hermaphrodites,  &c.  His  clafl"es, 
orders,  and  genera,  are  all  derived  from  the  number, 
fitnation,  proportion,  and  other  circumftances  attending 
thefe  parts,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
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SCHEME     of  the    SEXUAL     SYSTEM, 
*Either  publicly,  i.  e.   have  vifible  flowers  : 

~ Monocl'mia,  males  and  females  in  the  fame  bed  : — i.  e.  The  flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  having  fta- 
mina  and  piflils  in  the  fame  flower. 
'Diffinitas,  the  males  or  flamina  unconnefted  with  each  other. 

Indlfferejitiffimus,  the  males  or  flamina  having  no  determinate  proportion  betwixt  each  other  as  te 
length. 
I".  MoNANDRtA,     i.e.  one  male.  Of  ftamen,  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower, 

2.  DiANDRiA,       two  males,  or  ftamina. 

3.  Triandria,     three  males. 

4.  Tetrandria, four  males. 

5.  Pentandria, five  males. 

6.  Hexandria,    fixmalcs. 

7.  Heptandria, feven  males. 

8.  OcTANDRiA,    eight  males. 

9.  Enneandria, — >— nine  males. 

10.  Decandria,    ten  males. 

11.  DoDECANDRiA,— — eleven  males. 

12.  IcosANDRiA,    twenty,  or  more,  males inferted  into  the  calyx,  and  not  into  the  recep- 
tacle. 

13.  PoLYANDRi  A,  all  abovc  twenty  males  inferted  into  the  receptacle. 

Subordiriatio,  two  of  the  males  or  /lamina  uniformly  ftiorter  than  the  refl. 

14.  DiDYNAMiA,    four  males,  two  of  them  uniformly  Ihorter  than  the  other  two. 

15.  Tetradynamia, —  fix  males,  two  of  which  are  uniformly  fliortcr  than  the  reft. 
_  Affnitas,  the  males  or  ftamina  either  connedted  to  each  other,  or  to  the  piftillnm. 

j6.  MoNODELPHiA,  the  males  or  ftamina  united  into  one  body  by  the  filaments. 

17.  DiADELPHiA,  the  ftamina  united  into  two  bodies  or  bundles  by  the  filaments. 

18.  PoLYADELPHiA,  the  ftamina  United  into  three  or  morc  bundlcs  by  the  filamcnts. 

19.  Syngenesia,  theftamina  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  the  antheras. 
ao.  Gynandria,  the  ftamina  inferted  into  the  piftillum. 

^Dictinia,  males  and  females  in  feparate  beds  ;  /.  e.  plants  that  have  male  and  female  flov/crs  in  the 
fame  fpecies. 

21.  MoNOEciA,  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant. 

22.  DioEciA,  male  flowers  in  one  plant,  and  females  in  another,  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

23.  PoLYGAMiA,  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  fame  fpecies. 
_Or  CLANDESTINELY,  t.  e.  whofe  parts  of  fruftification  are  invifible. 

24.  Cryptogamia,  the  flowers  invifible,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  ranked  according  to  the  parts 
of  fruftification. 
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Tliefe  24CLASSES  comprehend  every  known  genus, 
andfpecics.  It  is  an  eafy  mattertoclals  a  plantbelong- 
ingtoany  of  ihe  firft  11  claffes,  as  they  all  depend  on 
the  number  of  ftamiaa,  or  male  parts,  without  regard  to 
any  other  circumftance  :  only  it  is  10  be  obfcrvcd,  that 
the  iithclafs,  D odicandria,  zkhowgh  its  title  is  ex- 
prcflive  of  12  llamina  only,  conlirts  of  fuch  plants  as 
arc  furniihed  with  any  number  of  ftamina  from  11  to 
19  incliifive.  The  reafon  of  the  chafm  in  the  clalTes 
from  10  to  12  ftamina,  is,  thai  no  flowers  have  yet  been 
found  with  only  11,  fo  as  to  form  a  clafs.  Refeda 
has  fometimes  only  11,  but  oftener  more,  yet  never 
exceeding  i;.  The  I2th  clafs  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  the  preceding.  When  the  (lamina  amount 
to  above  20,  a  tyro  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  polyandria  clafs.  In  reducing 
plants  of  this  kind  to  their  clalTes,  particular  regard  mu(t 
be  had  to  the  infertion  of  the  ftamina.  If  they  are  in- 
ftrted  into  the  calyx,  or  cup,  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
icofandria  clafs;  if  into  the  receptacle,  or  bafis  of  the 
flower,  it  belongs  to  the  polyandria.  This  difliniftion 
it  is  very  neceflary  to  obferve,  as  the  plants  of  the  latter 
clafs  are  frequently  poifonons. 

The  i4ih  clafs  is  likewifc  in  danger  of  being  con- 
founded with  the  4th.  In  tbe  4th,  the  number  of  fla- 
Biina  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  14th.  But  in  the 
14th,  two  of  the  (lamina  arc  uniformly  much  fhorter 
than  the  other  two  ;  at  the  fame  time,  each  particular 
Jlamen  belonging  to  the  different  pairs  (lands  diredly 
©ppofiie  to  one  another. 

Thci  5th clafs  may  be  miftaken  for  the  6th,as  they  both 
confift  of  the  fame  number  of  (lamina.  But  in  the  isth, 
four  of  the  (lamina  are  uniformly  longer  than  tbe  other 
two  ;  and  thcfe  two  arc  always  oppofiie  to  each  other. 

ORDERS. 

In  the  firft  13  cla(rcs,  the  Orders,  which  are  inferi- 
or divifions,  that  lead  us  a  ftcp  nearer  the  genus,  are 
taken  from  the  piflils,-or  female  parts,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  claffes  from  the  (lamina  :  Monogynia,  digy- 
nia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  &c.  /.  e.  one,  two,  three, 
four,  &c.  female  parts.  When  the  piftils  or  female 
parts  have  no  (lalk  or  filament  like  the  (lamina,  they 
are  numbered  by  the  (ligmata,  or  tops  of  the  piAils, 
which  in  that  cafe  adhere  to  the  capfule  in  the  form  of 
fmall  protuberances,  as  may  be  obftrved  in  the  flowers 
«f  the  p'>ppy,  Sec. 

The  Orders  of  the  14th  clafs  arc  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent fource.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  have  their 
feeds  cither  inclofed  in  a  capfule,  or  altogether  unco- 
vered. Hence,  they  naturally  admit  of  a  divifion  into 
the  following  orders,  v\t..  gymnofperviia,  comprebeitJ- 
ing  fuch  as  have  naked  feeds;  and  angiofpermia,  which 
comprehends  fuch  as  have  their  feeds  covered,  or  inclo- 
fed in  a  capfule. 

The  I5ih  clafs  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  viz.  the 
fliculofa,  or  thofe  which  have  a  (hort  filiqua,  or  pod  ; 
and  ihc  filiqtiofa,  or  thofe  which  have  a  longer  filiqua. 

Theordersof  the  i6th,  17th,  18th,  and  20th  claf- 
fes, are  taken  from  the  number  of  (lamina  ;  e.g.  nio- 
]io^e\fh\z  f>entai/dria,  decaiidria,  polyandria,  &C. 

The  19th  clafs  confifts  of  plants  whofe  flowers  arc 
compounded  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  flowers,  or  flof- 
culcs,  inclofed  in  one  coiaiBon  calyx.  The  Orders  ©f 
this  clafs  are. 
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Polygamia  aqualis,  or  fuch  wliofe  flofcuks  are  all 
furniflied  with  (lamina,  and  piftils. 

Polygamia  fpuria,  comprehends  thofe  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flofcules  in  the  di(k,  and  female  flofcules 
in  the  margin.  This  circumllance  is  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  three  following  orders.  I.  Pclygaviia  ftt- 
perf.ua,  includes  all  thofe  whofe  hermaphrodite  flowers 
in  the  di(k  arc  furniflied  with  (ligmata,  and  bear  feed  ; 
and  whofe  female  flowers  in  the  radius  likewifc  produce 
feeds.  2.  Polygamia  frujlrayiea,  include  fuch  as  have 
hermaphrodite  feed-bearing  flofcules  in  the  di(k  ;  but 
whofe  flofcules  in  the  radius,  having  no  (ligmata,  are 
barren.  3.  Polygamia  jiecelfaria,  is  the  reverfe  of  the 
former  :  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  di(k  want 
ftigmata,  and  are  barren  ;  but  the  female  flofcules  in  the 
radius  arc  furniihed  with  ftigmata,  and  produce  feeds. 

Polygamia  fegregata,  many  flofcules  inclofed  in  one 
common  calyx,  and  each  of  the  flofcules  likewifc  fur- 
niflied svith  a  pcrianthium  proper  to  itfelf. 

Monogamia.  This  order  confifts  only  of  (even  genera, 
viz.  the  ftrumphia,  fcriphium,  corymbium,  jafione,  lo- 
belia, viola,  and  impatiens  ;  none  of  which  have  pro- 
per compound  flowers,  but  arc  ranked  underthisclafs, 
purely  from  the  circumftance  of  having  their  (lamina 
united  by  theantheras. 

The  Orders  of  the  2ift  clafs  are  partly  taken  from 
the  number  of  ftamina,  and  partly  from  the  names  and 
characters  peculiar  to  forae  of  the  other  claflcs  ;  e.g. 
monoecia  triaiidria,  moncecia Jy»ge/iejia,  nionoecia^_>- 
naiidria. 

The  Orders  of  the  22d  clafs  are  founded  upon  the 
number,  union,  and  fituation,  of  the  ftamina  in  the 
male  flowers. 

The  Orders  of  the  23d  clafs  are  all  taken  fromclilTical 
charatflers  ;  e.g.  ^o\yg3.m.\di}>ionxcia,^o\ygzm\3.di<tcia, 
and  polygamia  tncecia. 

The  24th  clafs  is  divided  into  the  four  following 
Orders  :  i.  /"//w/, comprthendiug  all  thofe  plants  that 
bear  their  feeds  in  the  back  or  edges  of  the  leaf,  and  thofe 
that  arc  called  capillary  plants.  2.  Miifci,  which  com- 
prehends all  the  mofs  kind.  3.  y^lgf,  including  the 
lichens,  fuci,  and  many  others,  whofe  parts  of  frndtiii- 
cation  are  either  altogether  invifible  or  exceedingly 
obfcure.  4.  Fungi,  comprehending  all  the  mufliroom 
tribe. 

Table  of  the  Orders. 

Ordcrl. 

Class  I. confifts  of  2:       Monogynia,   Digynia  ;  com- 
prehending 18  genera. 

II.  3 :       Monogynia,    Digynia,    Tri- 

gynia;   35  genera. 

III.  3:       Monogynia,   Digynia,    Tri- 

gynia ;  76  genera. 

IV.  3:       Monogynia,    Digynia,     Te- 

tragynia :  85  genera. 

V.  6:       Monogynia,    Digynia,    Tri- 

gynia, Tetragynia,  Pen- 
tagynia,  Polygynia;  264 
genera. 

VI.  5:       Monogynia,    Digynia,    Tri- 

gynia,   Tetragynia,  Po- 
lygynia;  82  genera. 
VIL  4:       Monogynia,     Digynia,    Te- 

tragynia, Hepiagynia  ;  7 
genera. 

Class 
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driers. 

CLASsVIII.conriftsof4: 


IX. 
X. 

XI. 


XVII. 

XVIII. 
XIX. 


3: 
5: 


XII. 

5 

XIII. 

7 

XIV. 

2 

XV. 

2 

XVI. 

7 

XX. 


XXI.  n: 


XXII.  14: 


EOT 

Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trt- 
gynia,  Tetragynia  ;    45 
genera. 
Monogynia,  Trigy  nia,  Hex- 

agynia ;  6  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 
gyuia,   Pentagynia,  Dc- 
cagynia ;  93  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 
gynia,  Pentagynia,  Do- 
decagynia  ;   33  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 
gynia,  Pentagynia,    Po- 
lygynia ;  29  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 
gynia,  Tetragynia,  Pen- 
tagynia, Hexagynia,  Po- 
lygynia ;   77  genera. 
Gymnofpermia,  Angiofper- 

mia ;  103  genera. 
Siliquofa,     Siliculofa ;       32 

genera. 
Triandria,  Pentandria,  Oc- 
tandria,  Decandria,  En- 
decandria,  Dodecandria, 
Polyandria ;  36  genera. 
Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Oc- 
tandria,    Decandria;   s^ 
genera. 
Pentandria,  Icofandrla,  Po- 
lyandria ;  12  genera. 
Polyganiia  sequalis,  Polyga- 
niia  fuperflua,  Polygamia 
fruftranea,  Polygamia  ne- 
ceiraria,    Polygamia    fe- 
gregata,Monogamia ;  116 
genera. 
Diandria,  Triandria,     Tc- 
trandria,        Pentandria, 
Hexandria,      Octandria, 
Decandria,  Dodecandria, 
Polyandria  ;  33  genera. 
Monandria,    Diandria,  Tri- 
andria, Tctrandria,  Pen- 
tandria, Hexandria,  Kep- 
tandria,  Polyandria,  Mo- 
nadelpbia.      Syngenefia, 
Gynandria;  80  genera. 
Monandria,  Diandria,  Tri- 
andria, Tetrandria,  Pen- 
tandria, Hexandria,  Oc- 
tandria,  Enneandria,  De- 
candria,Dodccandria,Po- 
lyandria,     Monadelphia, 
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Syngenefia,  Gynandria; 
55  genera. 

3 :      Monoecia,    Dicecia,  Trice- 
cia ;  34  genera. 

4  :     Filices,  Mufci,   Algae,  Fun- 
gi;  51  genera. 
Appendix,  Palmse. 

Thefe  laft,  though  capable  of  being  arranged  in  the 
feveral  clafTes  of  the  fy{lem,yet,  on  account  of  their  fm- 
gular  ftructure,  have  been  placed  in  an  appendix,  con- 
taining fuch  genera  as  have  a  fpadix,  and  fpatha,  i.  e. 
whofe  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  on  that  particular 
receptacle,  or  feat,  called  a  fpadix,  protruded  from  a 
common  calyx  in  form  of  ajQieath,  z2\\Q.i  fpatha.  This 
order  confifts  of  trees  and  flirubs  only.  Thefe  have  al- 
ways a  fmiple  flem,  not  branched,  bearing  leaves  at  the 
top,  rcfembling  thofe  of  fern,  being  a  compofition  of  a 
leaf  and  a  branch  :  it  is  Q^Wt^frons;  and  the  corolla 
always  three  petals,  or  three  deep  divifions.  The 
known  genera  are  10  in  number. 

GENERA. 

Having,  thus,  explained  the  diftinflions  of  clalTes 
and  orders,  the  next  flep  is  the  invelligation  of  the 
genus,  or  family. 

The  eflence  of  every  vegetable,  fays  Linnxus,  con- 
fifts  in  the  fructification  (or  mode  of  fruit-bearing), 
and  the  eflence  of  the  frudification  coofifts  in  the 
flower  and  fruit  ;  the  effence  of  the  flower  confifts  in 
theantheras  and  fligma,  and  the  clTence  of  the  fruit 
confifts  in  the  feed.  Hence,  in  his  fexual  theory,  he 
neceffarily  makes  the  flower  and  fruit  the  foundation 
of  his  generic  diltinftions.  Thefe  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  feven  parts  ;  the   calyx,  the  corolla,  the 

STAMINA,  the  PI  ST  ILL  UM,  the  PERI  CARPI  UM,  the  SE- 

MiNA,  the  RECEPTACULUM  ;  and  the  prefence,  or  ab- 
fence,  the  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fiiuatioa 
of  the  feveral  parts,  conftitute  the  genus.  But,  as  there 
are  few  genera  wherein  all  the  parts  of  the  natural 
chara(51:er  are  conflant  in  every  one  of  the  fpecies,  it  is 
neceffary  to  fix  upon  fuch  circumftances  as  are  conllant 
in  both  genus  and  fpecies,  and  call  thofe  the  elfjntial 
or  ruling  charafter,  as  well  the  more  eafily  to  diflin- 
guifh  one  genus  from  another,  as  to  regulate  and  fix 
the  feveral  fpecies  and  their  varieties  to  their  refpe(ftive 
genera  ;  for  which  purpofe,  in  fome  cafes,  Linnseus 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  the  ?ieBatium,  after- 
wards explained.  The  firft  four  parts  of  the  frudifica- 
tion are  properly  parts  of  the  flower,  and  the  lafl  three 
are  parts  of  the  fruit. 

I.  The  CALYX  (a),  a  cup,  is  the  termination  of  the 
outer  bark  {cortex)    of  a  plant.     Its  chief  ufc   is   to 
inclofe,    fupporr,  and  protc<51:,  the  other  parts  of  the 
frudification.     When  prefent,  it  is  featcd  on  the  re- 
ceptacle: 


the 
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of  the  flower,  as  there  is  no  inftance  of  its  coming  out  after  the  plant  has  done  flowering  ;  yet  in  patagonula  it 
is  obferved  to  grew  to  a  jnuch  larger  fize  in  the  fruit  than  it  had  in  the  flower.  In  fome  plants  there  is 
non&,  or  fcarce  perceptible  ;  in  others,  it  is  only  a  rim  or  border  (margo).  The  germen  is  alfo  confidcrcd  as 
part  of  the  flower,  as  being  the  bafe  of  the  piftillura,  though  it  afterwards  becomes  the  feed-vcffcl. 
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ceptac:::  iad  is  diftinguiihed  by  its  figure;  by  the 
number,  divillon,  and  ilispe,  of  its  leaves,  or  fcginents; 
and  by  ;he  following  names,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  with  which  it  is  attended. 

PERiAtfTHlUM,  {furround'tng  thi  fewer),  when  its 
ftatior.  is  clofc  to,  and  furrounds  the  other  parts  of  the 
truiftificacioa,  and  it  is  then  called  ihe  piria>ithiiifu  of  the 
fruilifi cation  :  If  it  includes  many  flofciilcs,  as  in  fca- 
biofa,  and  other  aggregate  and  compound  llowers,  it  is 
called  a  common  pcrianthitim  :  if  it  includes  only  one 
riofcalc,  in  fuch  Howers  it  \&  C3.\\cd  :i  proper  perianthi- 
urn  :  if  it  includes  the  (lamina,  and  not  the  germen,  it 
is  the  pcrianthijm  of  the  flo'jier,  and  is  laid  to  be 
above,  as  in  lonicera,  ribes,  campanula,  &c. :  if  it  in- 
cludes the  germen,  but  not  the  llamina,  it  is  the  pe- 
rianthium  of  the  fruit,  and  is  faid  to  be  belov,  as  in 
linn«a,  and  morina,  each  of  which  have  two  calyces 
and  two  receptacles  above  each  other,  one  of  the 
flower,  and  the  other  of  the  fruit,  and  may,  therefore, 
Icrve  as  in  fiances  in  both  cafes. 

Involucrum,  (a  cover),  when  Rationed  at  the  foot 
of  an  umbel,  below  the  common  receptacle,  and  at  a 
diftancc  from  the  llower  :  it  is  called  u/nverfal,  if  pla- 
ced under  the  univerfal  umbel  ;  and  partial,  if  placed 
under  a  partial  umbel. 

Amentum,  {^thojig),  meaning  a  catkin,  when  it 
confifts  of  a  great  number  of  chaffy  fcales,  difpofed 
along  a  llendcraxis,  or  common  receptacle,  which, from 
its  refemblance  to  a  cat's  tail,  has  obtained  the  name 
catkin  ;  and  thefe  flowers  have  generally  no  petals. 
Sometimes  the  fame  amentum  fupports  both  male  and 
female  flowers,  diflind,  on  the  fame  plant,  as  in  car- 
pinus,  &c. ;  fometimcs  the  male  and  female  flowers 
arc  removed  from  each  other  on  the  fame  plant,  and 
the  amenium  fupports  only  the  male  flowers,  and  the 
female  flowers  are  inclofed  by  a  pcrianthium,  as  in  co- 
rylus,  juglans,  fagus,  &c. ;  and  fometimcs  an  amen- 
tum only  fupports  male  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  fe- 
male flowers  on  another  plant,  asfalix,  populus,  &c. 

Spatha,  [i/heath),  being  a  fort  of  calyx  growing 
from  the  flalk,  burfting  lengthways,  and  protruding  a 
ifiii\x,  or  receptacle,  fiipporting  one  or  more  flowers, 
which  have  often  no  perianthium  :  it  confifls  either 
of  one  leaf,  with  a  valve  or  opening  on  one  fide  only, 
as  in  narciflus,  galanthus,  and  the  greater  number  of 
fpathaceous  plants  ;  or  of  two  leaves,  with  two  valves, 
or  openings,  as  in  ftratiotcs,  &c. ;  or  is  imbricated,  as 
in  mufa,  &c.  with  one  or  two  valves. 

Gluma,  {z  htifk  ;)  this  chiefly  belongs  to  corn  and 
graflcs,  confiding  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  valves, 
folding  over  each  other  like  fcales,  and  frequently  ter- 
minated by  a  long,  ftiff,  pointed^  prickle,  called  the 
arifta  (beard,  or  awn). 

Calvptra,  (a  veil,  or  covering),  the  proper  calyx  to 
thcmofles  ;  it  is  placed  over  the  antherae  of  the  ftamina, 
refembling  an  extinguiflier,  a  hood,  or  monk's  cowl. 

Vc  L  V  A,  from  its  infolding,  or  involving,  is  the  proper 
calyx  to  fungulfes,  being  membranaceous,  and  fur- 
TDnndiug  the  flalk  or  pillar  before  their  expanfion. 

[It  is  often  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  calyx  from  the 
brafteae,  or  floral  leaves,  which  arc  found  on  many 
plants,  fituated  on  the  flower-flalks  ;  and  are  often  fo 
near  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  fruclificaiion  as  to  be 
confounded  with,  and  miftaken  for,  the  calyx,  as  in 
lilia,  helleborus,  paflLlora,  &c.  (in  hcUcborus  ihccalyx 
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is  wanting}  :  but  they  may  be  befl  diflinguiflied  by 
this  rule;  the  floral  leaves  differ  in  lliape  and  colour 
from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant,  but  are  commonly 
of  the  fame  d.ration;  whereasthecalyxahvays  wither? 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  not  before.] 

II,  The  COROLLA,  (a  wreath,  or  little  crown),  is.- 
the  termination  of  the  inner  bark  {iiber)  of  the  plant  r 
which  accompanies  the  frudtification,  in  the  form  ot* 
leaves  varioufly  colo'.ired  :  it  is  generally  fcated  on  the 
receptacle,  fometimcs  on  the  calyx  ;  fcrving  as  an  inner 
work  of  defence  to  the  pjrt  it  inclofes  ;  as  the  calyx, 
which  is  ufually  of  Ihongcr  texture,  docs  for  an  outer 
work.  The  leaves  of  which  the  corolla  are  compofed  are 
called  petals,  by  the  number,  divifion,  and  fliapc  of 
which  it  is  dillinguilhed.  It  is  faid  to  be  below,  when  it 
includes  the  germen,  and  is  attached  to  the  part  imme- 
diately below  it,  as  in  ialvia,  borago,  convolvulus,  pri- 
mula, &c.  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  atcve,  when  it  is  placed 
above  the  germen,  as  in  lonictra,  ribes,  cratxgus,  &c-. 
In  refpeft  to  duration,  the  corolla  either  continues  till 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  is  nymplisea  ;  or  falls  oftaf  the  firft 
opening  of  the  flower,  as  in  aclsea,  thaliclrum  ;  or  falls 
off  with  the  (lamina  and  other  parts  of  the  flower,  as 
in  mod  plants  ;  or  does  not  fall,  but  withers,  asincam- 
panula,  cucnmis,  and  others. 

There  is  alfo  a  part  which  Linnaeus  fays  principally 
belongs  to  the  corolla,  as  an  appendage  to  the  petals  ; 
which  he  calls  the  veOarium  (from  nedtar,  the  fabled 
drink  of  the  gods)  ;  and  is  that  part  containing  the 
honey,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  bees,  and  other 
infefts.  But,  though  in  fuch  plants  where  it  is  found, 
it  may  more  commonly  be  attached  to  the  corolla,  and 
be  then  mofl  evident  ;  yet  it  is  almofl  as  often  at- 
tached to  other  parts  of  the  fructification  :  Linnasus, 
therefore,  chiefly  makes  ufc  of  it  as  aneflcntial  charac- 
ter in  many  of  the  genera,  as  being  lefs  variable  than 
his  other  diflindlions  ;  and  obfervcs,  that  when  it  is 
diflinJl  from  the  petals,  that  is,  not  united  with  their 
fubflance,  thofc  plants  are  generally  poifonous.  The 
tube  or  lower  part  of  monopetalous  flowers,  he  con- 
fiders  as  a  true  nedarium,  becaufe  it  contains  a  fweet 
liquor.  But,  as  it  affords  very  Angular  varieties  in 
other  inflances,  it  has  obtained  the  following  diftinc- 
tions. 

1.  Calycine  nectaria,  fucli  as  are /I tuatcd  up- 
on, and  make  a  part  of,  the  calyx;  as  in  tropaeolum., 
monotropa,  &c. 

2.  CoROLi.ACEous  NECTARIA,  fuch  as  are  attach- 
ed to  the  corolla.  Thefe  are  called  calcariate  (from 
calcar),  when  ihey  refemble  a  fpur,  or  horn  :  which  arc 
either  on  flowers  of  one  petal,  as  in  Valeriana,  antirrhi- 
num, &c.  ;  or  on  flowers  of  many  petals,  as  in  orchis, 
delphinium,  viola,  fumaria,  &c.  Or  the  ncclarium 
lies  within  the  fubflance  of  the  petals,  as  in  fritillaria, 
lilium,  bcrbcris,  iris,  ranunculus,  &c. 

2.  Stamineous  NECTARIA,  fuch  asattcnd  the  llami- 
na, and  arc  either  featedupon  the  antherae,  asin  adenan- 
thera  ;  or  upon  the  filaments,  as  in  laurus,  di<Samnus, 
campanula,  &c. 

4.  Pistillaceous  NECTARIA,  fuch  35  accompany 
the  piflillum,  and  are  placed  upon  the  germen,  asin 
hyacinthus,  butomus,  cheiranihus,  hefpcris,  &c. 

5.  Receptaculaceods  NECTARIA,  fuchasjoin  to 
the  receptacle,  as  in  polygonum,  fcdum,  fcmpcrvivum, 
&c. 
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6.  Nectaria  that  crown  the  corolla,  that  is,  when 
placed  in  a  feries  or  row  within  the  petals,  though  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  their  fubflance,  as  in  pailiflora, 
lychnis,  filene,  &c. ;  and  in  this  fituation  it  often  re- 
fembles  a  cup,  as  in  Narciffus,  &c. 

7.  Nectaria,  of  fingular  conftrudtion,  being  fnch 
as  cannot  properly  be  placed  under  any  of  the  forego- 
ing didinftions,  as  in  ainomum,  curcuma,  falix,  urtica, 
&c. 

The  proper  ufe  of  the  nedarium,  and  why  it  fliould 
have  fuch  very  different  fuuations,  is  not  yet  known: 
but  as  it  is  found  in  mofl;  plants,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe  it  an  eflential  part  in  the  fruftification, 
though  not  always  perceptible. 

III.  The  STAMINA,  (threads,  or  chives);  the 
males  of  the  flower  proceeding  from  the  wood  of  the 
plant,  each  fbamen  confifting  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
filament  and  the  antherse.  In  moll  flowers  they  are 
placed  upon  the  receptacle,  within  the  corolla,  and 
round  the  germeii ;  and  are  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by 
number. 

The  Filament,  (from  filum,  a  thread),  is  the 
ihread-Ihaped  part  of  the  flamen,  ferving  as  a  footflalk 
to  elevate  the  antherae,  and  is  fometimes  found  to  have 
jags,  or  iS\v\(\ons(lacinia);  which  are  either  two,  as  in 
falvia  ;  three,  as  in  fumaria  ;  or  nine,  as  in  the  clafs 
diadelphia.  They  are  alfo  diflinguiQied  by  their  form, 
or  figure,  as  awl-fliaped,  thread-fhaped,  hair-like,  fpi- 
ral,  revolute,  &c. :  by  their  proportion,  as  equal,  un- 
equal, irregular,  long,  or  fliort :  and  by  their  fituation, 
being  generally  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  or  divifions,  of 
the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  petals ;  that  is,  when 
the  divifions  of  the  calyx  arc  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals,  and  to  the  ftamina.  In  monopetalous  flowers 
they  arc  generally  inferted  into  the  corolla  ;  but  fcarce- 
ly  ever  in  the  flowers  of  more  than  one  petal,  but  into 
the  receptacle  :  Yet  in  the  clafs  icofandria  they  are  in- 
ferted into  the  calyx  or  corolla  (though  the  flowers 
have  many  petals),  as  alfo  in  a  few  other  plants.  But 
in  the  clafs  polyandria,  and  mofl;  other  polypctalous 
plants,  they  are  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  like  the 
calyx  and  corolla.  The  clafs  gynandria,  however,  is 
an  excepiion  to  the  above  rules,  where  the  flamina  are 
placed  upon  the  pifliUum,  or  female  part  of  the  flower; 
and  are  fometimes  without  filaments. 

The  Ant  HER  a  (from  awr/^ioj,  a  flower),  emphatical- 
ly fo  called  from  its  great  utiliiy  in  the  fruaiflcation, 
is  the  top  or  fummit  of  the  filament,  containing  the 
impregnating  pollen,  or  farina;  and  is  either  one  to 
each  filament,  as  in  mofl  plants  ;  or  one  common  to 
three  filaments,  as  in  cucurbita,  &c. ;  or  one  common 
to  five  filaments,  as  in  the  whole  clafsof  fyngenefia :  or 
fometimes  there  are  two  antherse  to  each  filament,  as 
in  ranunculus  and  mercurialis;  three  to  each  filament, 
as  in  fumaria  ;  five  to  three  filaments,  as  in  bryonia  ; 
or  five  to  each  filament,  as  in  theobroma.  The  anthera 
is  alfo  diftinguiflied  by  iis  form  or  figure,  as  oblong, 
round,  angular,  &c.  It  alfo  confifts  of  one  or  more 
cells,  which  burfl  differently  in  different  plants  ;  either 
on  the  fide,  as  in  mofl  plants;  on  the  top;  or  from 
the  top  to  the  bafe.  It  is  alfo  faflencd  to  the  top  of 
the  filament,  either  by  its  bafe,  as  in  mofl  plants,  or 
horizontally  by  its  middle,  to  the  top  of  the  filament, 
fo  poifed  as  to  turn  like  a  vane  (verfatilis)  :  or  it  is 
fixed  by  its  fide,  leaning  to  the  top  of  the  filament, 
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then  called  incumbent :  or  it  fometimes  grows  to  the 
nedlarium,  as  in  coftus  ;  to  the  receptacle,  as  in  aurum  ; 
to  the  pifliUum,  as  in  the  clafs  of  gynandria. 

IV.  The  PISTILLUM,  or  female  part  of  the  flower, 
is  faid  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a  produftion  of  the  pith  of  the 
plant.  It  is  that  erecl column  whichisgenerally  placed  in 
thecentreoftlieflower,  amidll  theflamina;  andconfifls 
of  three  parts,  the  germen,  the  llyle,  and  the  fligma. 

1.  Germen  [zhudj,  is  the  bafe  of  the  pillillum, 
fupporting  the  flyle.  After  a  procefs  of  nature,  it  be- 
comes a  feed-vellel,  and  may,  therefore,  be  confidered 
as  the  rudiment  of  the  pericarpium.  It  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  its  fliape,  number,  and  fituation ;  and  is  faid  to 
be  above  or  below,  according  to  its  fituation  above  or 
below  the  attachment  of  the  corolla. 

2.  The  Style  (from  J}jlns,  a  pillar),  is  that  part 
which  elevates  the  fligma  from  the  germen,  in  order  to 
receive  the  influence  of  the  ftamina,  and  to  convey  the 
effedls  down  to  the  germen,  as  through  a  tube.  It  is 
diflinguiflied  either  by  its  number,  which,  when  pre- 
fent  (or  when  abfent,  the  number  of  fligmata),  gives 
rife  to  mofl  of  the  orders,  and  are  called  fo  many  fe- 
males; or  by  its  divifions  (lachiia),  being  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple,  &c.  though  joined  at  the  bafe ; 
or  by  its  length,  being  longer,  Ihorter,  or  equal  with 
the  flamina ;  or  by  its  proportion,  being  thicker  or 
thinner  than  the  flamina;  or  by  its  figure,  being  an- 
gular, cylindric,  awl-fliaped,  bent,  &c. ;  or  by  its  fitu- 
ation, being  generally  on  the  topof  the  germen,  though 
in  fame  inflances  fuppofed  to  be  both  above  and  below, 
as  in  capparis,  and  euphorbia  ;  unlefs  the  lower  part  in 
thefe  genera  be  confidered  as  the  extcnfion  of  the  re- 
ceptacle :  It  is  alfo  often  placed  on  the  fide  of  the 
germen,  as  in  hirtella,  furiana;  alfo  in  rofa,  rubus,  and 
the  reft  of  the  plants  in  the  clafs  and  order  icofandria 
polygynia.  With  refpeft  to  duration,  it  generally  falls 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower;  but  in  fome  plants 
is  permanent,  and  attends  the  fruit  to  its  maturity,  as 
in  the  clafs  tetradynamia.  In  flowers  which  have  no 
flyle,  the  fligma  adheres  to  the  germen. 

3.  The  SriGMA  (a  mark),  when  iinglc,  is  general- 
ly placed  like  a  head  on  the  fummit  of  the  flyle  :  when 
leveral,  they  are  either  placed  on  the  top,  or  regularly 
difpofed  along  the  fide;  and  covered  with  a  moifture, 
to  retain  the  pollen  of  the  antheras.  It  is  diflinguiflied 
cither  by  its  number,  being  Angle  in  mofl  plants  ;  by 
its  divifions;  by  its  figure,  or  fliape;  by  its  length; 
by  its  thicknefs;  and  by  its  duration,  as  in  moft  plants 
it  withers  when  the  germen  is  become  a  fced-vefTcl ,  in 
fome  it  is  permanent,  as  in  papaver. 

V.  The  PERICARPIUM,  (round  the  fnnt);  the 
germen  grown  to  maturity,  and  now  become  a  matrix, 
or  feed-veflel.  All  plants,  however,  are  not  fiirnilhcd 
with  a  feed-veffel,  as  in  corylus,  &c.  In  many,  it  is 
fupplied  chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which  converging  inclo- 
fcs  the  feeds  till  they  arrive  at  maturity  ;  as  is  the  cafe 
with  the  rough-leaved  plants,  and  the  labial  and  com- 
pound flowers  of  the  feveral  claffcs  pentandria,  didyna- 
mia,  and  fyngenefia.  Sometimes  the  receptacle  fiip- 
plies  the  office  of  feed-veffel,  as  in  gundelia  ;  and  fome- 
times the  neiflarium,  as  in  carex.  The  pericarpium  is 
fituated  at  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  cither  above  or 
below,  or  both,  as  in  faxifraga,  and  lobelia  ;  and  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  following  appellations,  according  to 
its  different  ftructure. 

I.  Capsula, 
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1.  Capsula  (a /itf/e  cl-ffl,nr  cafkct),  whicli  is  fre- 
quently facculent  whilft  green  ;  biu  when  ripe,  it  is  a 
dry  bulky  feeJ-veffcl,  that  cleaves,  or  parts  in  fome  de- 
terminate manner  to  difchargc  its  contents ;  and  by 
fome  fort  of  eladic  motion,  the  feeds  are  often  darted 
forth  with  conliderable  velocity,  as  in  diiftamniis,  &c. 
It  opens  alfo  various  ways ;  cither  at  the  top,  as  in 
moll  plants ;  at  the  bottom  ;  at  the  fide  ;  horizontally 
acrofs  the  middle  ;  or  longitudinally  ;  and  if  it  is  arti- 
culated, or  jointed,  it  opens  at  each  of  the  joints,  which 
contains  a  fmgle  feed.  It  is  further  diftinguilhed  ex- 
ternally, by  its  number  of  valves  ;  and  internally,  by 
the  number  of  its  cells,  or  divifions,  wherein  the  feed  is 
inclofed  ;  as  alfo  by  its  Ihapc,  and  fubflance. 

2.  SiLiQ^UA  (^Sl  pod),  which  is  a  pericarpium  of  two 
valves;  but  as  fome  are  long,  others  round  or  broad, 
Linnasus  thought  it  nccelTary  to  diftinguifli  them  by  their 
form  into  jiliqua  and  filicula  ;  which  gives  rife  to  the 
iwo  orders  in  the  clafs  tetradynatnia.  The  fdiqua  means 
a  long  pod,  being  much  longer  than  broad,  as  in  braflica, 
finapis,  &c.  ;  ihc  fiicnla  (a  little  filiqua),  is  a  roundifla 
pod,  either  riat  or  ipherical,  and  the  length  and  breadth 
nearly  equal,  as  in  lunaria,  draba,  thlafpi,  &c.  In 
both,  the  apex,  which  had  been  the  llylc,  is  often  (o 
long  beyond  the  valves,  as  to  be  of  equal  length  with 
the  pod  ;  and  the  feeds  in  both  are  faftcned  alternately 
by  a  (lender  thread,  to  both  the  futures  or  joinings  of 
the  valves. 

5.  Legumen  (/i//^),  is  alfoa  pod,  and  is  likewife 
a  pericarpium  of  two  valves,  wherein  the  feeds  are 
fartened  to  (hort  receptacles  along  the  upper  future  on- 
ly, on  each  fide,  alternate  ;  this  chiefly  belongs  to  the 
papilionaceous  or  butterfly  flowers  of  the  clafs  diadel- 
phia. 

4.  FoLLicuLus  (a  little  bag,  in  former  editions 
called  conceptaculiim),  is  a  pericarpium  of  one  valve 
only,  opening  lengthwife  on  one  fide,  and  the  feeds 
not  faftcned  to  the  future,  but  to  a  receptacle  within 
the  fruit,  as  in  apocynum,  afclepias,  &c. 

5.  Drupa  (from  dn/p^f,  unripe  olives),  is  a  peri- 
carpium that  is  fucculent,  or  pulpy,  having  no  valve 
or  external  opening.  It  contains  within  its  fubflance 
a  ftone  or  nut  ;  that  is,  a  feed  inclofed  with  an  hard 
ligneous  cruft,  as  olea,  cornus,  juglans,  prunus,  amyg- 
(lalus,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  drupa  is  fcatcd  below  the 
calyx,  it  is  furnillicd  with  an  umbilicus  like  the  po- 
mum. 

6.  PoMUM  (an  appli),  is  alfo  a  pericarpium  that  is 
fucculent,  or  pulpy,  and  without  valve  ;  but  containing 
in  the  middle  a  membranous  capfule,  witli  fcveral  cells 
or  cavities  containing  the  feeds  ;  and  at  the  end  oppo- 
fite  to  the  footftalk  there  is  generally  a  fmall  cavity 
called  umbilicus  (the  navel),  from  its  refcmblance  to 
that  part  in  animals,  and  which  was  formerly  the  calyx, 
feated  above  the  fruit,  and  perfiflent,  as  in  pyrus,  cu- 
cumis,  cucurbita,  &c. 

7.  Bacca  (a  berry),  is  alfo  a  pulpy  pericarpium 
without  valve,  inclofing  one  or  more  feeds,  which  have 
no  membranous  capfule,  or  covering,  but  are  difpoftd 
promifcuoufly  through  the  pulp,  as  in  folanum,  &c. 
and  arc  generally  placed  on  footdalks  attached  to  re- 
ceptacles within  the  pulp,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  The  berry 
alfo  admits  of  the  following  diflindion  :  It  is  faid  to 
be  prtper,  when  it  is  a  true  pericarpium  formed  of  a 
germcn  ;  and  improper,  when  it  is  formed  from  other 
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parts  of  the  fructification  ;  as  in  morus,  rofa,  juniperus, 
taxus,  &c.  A  large  fucculent  calyx  becomes  a  berry  ; 
and  in  juniperus  the  three  petals  become  the  umbilicus  ; 
in  potcrium  the  berry  is  formed  of  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla ;  in  fragaria,  &c.  it  is  formed  of  the  top  of  the 
receptacle  ;  in  rubus,  &c.  it  is  formed  from  a  feed, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  berry  ;  in  rufcus,  &c. 
it  is  inclofed  within  and  is  a  part  of  the  neftary.  The 
berry  is  commonly  cither  round  or  oval,  and  is  fre- 
quently furniihed  with  an  umbilicus,  as  in  ribes,  &c. : 
It  does  not  naturally  open  to  difperfe  the  feeds  like  the 
capfule,  that  office  being  performed  by  birds  and  other 
animals. 

8.  Strobilus  (a  cone),  is  a  pericarpium  formed  of 
an  amentum,  being  a  feed-veflcl  conipofcd  of  woody 
fcales  placed  againft  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
opening  only  at  the  top  of  the  fcales,  being  firmly  fixed 
below  to  a  fort  of  axis  or  receptacle,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  cone  ;   as  in  pinus,  thuya,  cuprcllus,  &c. 

VI.  SEMINA  (theyZ'.-i/j).  A /J.-d'  is  the  efience 
of  the  fruit  of  every  vegetable  ;  and  is  defined  by  Lin- 
naeus to  be  "  a  deciduous  part  of  the  plant,  containing 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  vegetable,  fertilized  by  the 
fprinkling  of  the  pollen."  Seeds  are  diilinguillied 
according  to  number,  fliape,  texture,  appendage,  &c. 
A  feed,  properly  fo  called,  confifls  of  the  five  following 
parts  ;   to  which  are  added  the  nux,  and  propago. 

1.  The  CoRCULUM  (for  cor,  a  heart),  is  tlie  cf- 
fence  of  the  feed,  and  principle  of  the  future  plant  ; 
and  confifls  of  two  parts,  viz.  plumula,  and  rofiellum, 
Plinnula  is  the  fcaly  part  and  cffence  of  the  corculuni, 
which  afcends,  and  becomes  the  Aem,  or  trunk,  of  the 
plant  :  it  extends  itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  lobes,  or 
cotyledons,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  fort  of  branch 
refembling  a  feather.  Rojhllutu  is  the  plain  or  finiple 
part  of  the  corcalum,  which  defcends  into  the  earth, 
and  becomes  the  root :  its  form  is  that  of  a  fmall  beak, 
placed  without  the  the  lobes,  and  adhering  internally  to 
the  plumula. 

2.  The  Cotyledons  (from  cetjhdo/i,  ihe  hollow 
of  tlie  huckle-bone),  are  the  thick  porous  fide-lobes  of 
the  feed,  confiding  of  farinaceous  matter,  and  whicli 
involve,  and  for  fome  time  furnifli  nourifliment  to  the 
embryo  plant,  but  wither  and  die  away  when  it  be- 
comes flrong.  If  a  plant  be  cut  below  the  cotyledons, 
it  will  fcarce  ever  put  out  frefii  leaves,  but  withers  and 
decays  ;  if  it  is  cut  above  the  cotyledons,  it  generally 
flioots  out  afrefli,  and  continues  to  grow  :  Therefore, 
if  plants  whofe  cotyledons  rife  above  ground,  as  tur- 
nips, &c.  be  cut  or  eat  to  the  ground  by  cattle,  they 
decay  ;  but  where  the  cotyledons  remain  below 
ground,  as  in  graffcs,  and  are  cut  or  cat  to  the  ground, 
they  will  (hoot  out  afrelh.  The  cotyledons  are  alfo 
called  the /imi/Kjl  or /ecd  \c3.ves  :  fome  plants  have 
only  one,  as  in  gralTes  and  in  cufcuta.  Sec.  ;  others 
two,  as  in  vicia,  &c.  ;  linum  has  four  ;  cuprelfiis  has 
five  ;  and  pinus,  Linnseus  fays,  has  ten.  The  cqty- 
ledons  in  mulhrooms,  ferns,  and  mo(res,  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  ascertained  to  know  if  they  have  any. 

3.  The  HiLUM  (the  black  fpot  on  a  bean,  called 
the  e_ye),  is  the  external  mark  or  fear  on  the  feed,  where 
it  was  faftcned  within  the  pericarpium. 

4.  The  Arillus,  a  term  nfed  to  exprefs  tie  pro- 
per exterior  coat  or  covering  of  the  feed  ;  which  falls 
off  fpontaiicoufly,  and  is  either  cartilaginous  of  fuccu- 

3  I  3  lent: 
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lent :  yet  feeds  are  faid  to  be  naked,  when  not  inclofed 
in  any  fort  of  pericarpium,  as  in  the  clafs  and  order 
didynaraia  gymnofperraia. 

5.  The  CoRONULA,  is  either  a  little  fort  of  calyx 
adhering  to  the  top  of  the  feed,  like  a  little  crown,  and 
aflifting  to  difperfe  it  by  flying,  as  in  fcabiofa,  knautia, 
&c.  where  the  little  calyx  of  the  floret  becomes  the 
crown  of  the  feed  :  Or  a  down  ;  which  is  either  fea- 
thery, as  in  Valeriana,  leontodon,  gnaphalium,  &c.  ; 
or  it  is  hairy,  as  in  tuffilago,  fenecio,  hieracium,  &c. 
[|This  down  has  generally  been  thought  intended  to 
difperfe  the  feeds  ;  yet  as  it  frequently  breaks  off  when 
thofe  have  flown  to  fome  diftance,  and  is  feen  flying 
alone,  fome  have  imagined  that  the  down  is  only  in- 
tended as  a  defence  of  the  feed  till  arrived  at  maturity.] 
— The  coronula  is  alfo  either  fitting  (feffilis),  that  is, 
attached  clofe  to  the  feed,  as  in  hieracium,  &c. ;  or 
foot-ftalked  (Jlipitatus),  by  a  thread  elevating  and  con- 
neftingthe  crown,  or  tuft,  with  the  feeds,  as  in  ladtuca, 
crepis,  &c.  Some  feeds  are  alfo  furniflied  with  a  wing, 
a  tail,  a  hook,  awn,  &c.  all  coming  under  the  term 
coronula,  and  tending  either  to  difperfe  or  fix  the  feve- 
ral  feeds  to  which  they  belong.  Other  feeds  are 
furnillied  with  an  elaftic  force,  in  order  to  difperfe  them  ; 
which  is  either  in  the  calyx,  as  in  oats,  and  fome  others  ; 
in  the  pappus,  as  in  centaurea-crapina  ;  or  in  the  cap- 
fule,  as  in  geranium,  fraxinella,  fpurting  cucumber, 
&c.  Other  feeds,  efpecially  thofe  whofe  pericarpium 
is  a  berry,  as  alfo  the  nutmeg,  and  other  nuts,  are  dif- 
perfed  by  birds,  and  other  animals. 

Nux  (Nut),  a  feed  inclofed  in  an  hard  woody  fub- 
ftance,  called  t'ntjhe//,  which  is  one-celled,  two-celled, 
&c.  and  the  inclofed  feed  is  called  the  kerne/. 

Propago.  The  feed  of  a  raofs,  not  coming  under  the 
above  defcription,Linna:uscalIs/Vo/'.--i'_g^!3  (ay///, ory/^oo/;) 
which  has  neither  coa:  nor  cotyledon,  but  conliils  on- 
ly of  a  naked  plumala  where  the  roflellum  is  inferted 
into  the  calyx  of  the  plant. 

VII.  The  RECEPTACULUM  is  the  bafe  which 
receives,  fupports,  and  conneifls,  the  other  parts  of  the 
frudification  ;  but  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Linnasus  (in 
his  Ceil.  PL)  when  it  can  be  introduced  as  a  charac- 
ter varying  in  lliape  and  furface,  as  principally  in  the 
clafs  fyngenefia.     It  has  the  following  diflinftions. 

Proper, when  it  fupports  the  parts  of  a  fniglc  fruc- 
tification only  :  When  it  is  a  bafe  to  which  only  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  joined,  and  not  the  gcrmen,  it 
is  called  a  receptacle  of  the  fiower  ,•  in  which  cafe,  the 
germen  beingplaced  below  the  receptacle  of  ilie  flower, 
has  a  proper  bafe  of  its  own,  which  is  called  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  fruit  :  And  it  is  called  a  receptacle  of  the 
feeds,  when  it  is  a  bafe  to  which  the  fiseds  are  faftened 
within  the  pericarpium.  In  fome  fimple  flowers,  where 
ihe  germen  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower,  the  fruit  has  a  feparate  rceptacle,  as  in  mag- 
nolia, uvaria,  &c.  in  which  genera  the  numerous  ger- 
minaare  feated  upon  a  receptacle,  rifing  like  a  pillar 
above  the  receptacle  of  the  fradtification. 

Common,  when  it  fupports  and  connefts  a  head  of 
flowers  in  common  ;  as  in  the  amentum,  and  other  ag- 
gregate flowers. 

Umbella,  which  'Linnxns.  cMs  z  receptacle.  See 
^Kg^'^g^'e  flowers, under  the  head  of  Inflorescence, 
above,  p.  427. 

Cyma  {&  fproiit),  is  zMq  cdiWtAi,  receptacle.    Jbid. 
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Rachis  (the  back-bone);  a  filiform  receptacle,  col- 
lefting  the  florets  longitudinally  intoafpike,  in  many 
of  the  glumofe  flowers,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c. 

Spadix,  anciently  only  fignified  the  receptacle  of  a 
palm  [phe/iix)  illuing  out  of  a  fpatha,  and  branched  ; 
but  now  every  flowcr-flalk  that  is  protruded  from  a 
calyx  called  fpatha,  is  denominated  a  fpadix,  as  innar- 
cilfus,  &c. 

When  all  thefeparts  are  underflood,  thegenus  may  be 
cafily  inveftigated.  But,  in  order  flill  further  to  affifl 
the  young  botanifl,  we  ihall  give  a  fyftematic  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  few  common  plants  belonging  to  different 
clalfes.  [The  numbers  refer  to  the  figures  in  the  fab- 
joined  Explanation  of  the  Flates.~\ 

DIANDRIA    MONOGYNIA. 

Veronica,  or  Speedwell. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  (18)  divided  into  four 
parts  or  fegments,  and  perfiftent  (i.  e.  does  not  fall  off 
till  the  feeds  are  ripe);  the  fegments  are  fliarp,  and 
lance-fnaped. 

The  Corolla  (11)  confifls  of  one  rotated  petal; 
the  tubus  (11)  is  about  the  fame  length  wiili  the  ca- 
lyx; i\\e  limbus  (11)  is  plane,  and  divided  into  four 
oval  fegments,  the  loweft  of  which  is  narrower  than  the 
refl,  and  the  one  immediately  oppofite  broader. 

The  Stamina  (12)  are  two,  narrower  below,  and 
inclined  upwards  ;  the  antherse  (12)  are  oblong. 

The  PisTiLLUM  (12) has  a  comprelfcd  germen (12), 
a  filiform  or  thread-like  flyliis  (12),  about  the  fame 
length  with  the  Itamina,  and  a  little  declined  to  one 
iide  :   the  fligma  (12)  is  fimple. 

The  Pericarpium  (12)  is  a  heart-fhaped  capfule, 
comprelTed  at  the  top,  and  having  two  cells,  or  partiti- 
ons, and  four  valves. 

The  Seeds  are  roundifli,  and  numerous. 

ICOSANDRIAPOLYGYNIA. 

Fragaria,  or  Strawberry. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  confifting of  one  plain 
leaf,  divided  into  ten  fegments,  each  alternately  nar- 
rower. 

The  Corolla  has  five  roundifli  open  petals,  inferted 
into  the  calyx. 

The  Stamina  are  20  in  number,  fubulated,  or  ta- 
pering, Ihortcr  than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  the 
calyx.  The  anthcrae  arc  lunulated,  or  fhaped  like  a 
crefcenr. 

The  PisTiLLUM  confilts  of  many  fmall  germinacol- 
Icfted  into  a  little  head,  or  knob.  The  flyli  are  fimple, 
and  inferted  into  the  fides  of  their  refpeftive  germina. 
The  ftigmata  arc  fimple. 

The  Pericarpium  is  wanting  in  this  plant.  But 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  feeds,  which  fupplies  the 
place  of  a  pericarpium,  is  a  roundifh  oval  berry,  plain 
at  the  bafe,  pretty  large,  foft,  pulpy,  coloured,  and  de- 
ciduous, ;.  e.  falls  off"  before  the  feeds  ripen. 

The  Seeds  are  fmall,  pointed,  very  numerous,  and 
difperfed  through  the  fuperficial  part  of  the  receptacle. 

DIDYNAMIA    ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Digitalis,  or  Fox-glove. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium    divided  into  four 

deep- 
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deep-cut  fegments,  which  are  roundiili,  fiiarp  at  the 
top,  perfiftent,  aad  the  higkeft  one  is  narrower  than 
the  reft. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  one  bell-(haped  petal ;  the 
tubus  is  large,  open,  vcntricofe,  or  bellied  at  the  back- 
fide  ;  the  bafe  is  cylindrical,  and  narrow :  the  Umbiis  is 
fmall,  and  divided  into  four  fegments,  the  fuperior 
fegracnt  is  more  open  and  more  emarginatcd  than  the 
reft. 

The  Stamina  arc  four,  fubulated  (44),  infcrted  in- 
to the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  and  inclined  to  ihe  fame  fide  ; 
twoof  themare  longerthan  the  other  two:  the  antherae 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  and  pointed  at  the  top. 

The  PisTiLLU.M  confifts  of  a  germen  fliarp  at  the 
top,  a  fimple  ftylc  fituated  like  theftamina,  and  an  acute 
ftigma. 

The  Pericarpium  hasan  oval  capfiile,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  calyx,  iharp  at  thetop,  having  two  cells, 
and  two  valves  which  burft  open  at  both  fides. 

The  Seeds  are  many,  and  fmall. 

TETRADYNAMIA      SILI  Q^U  O  S  A. 

SiNAPis,  or  Mustard. 

The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  confiftingof  four  open 
or  fprcading  leaves  ;  the  leaves  are  linear  (43),  con- 
cave, furrowed,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and 
deciduous. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  four  cruciform  petals :  the 
petals  arc  ronndilh,  plain,  open,  entire,  or  not  emargi- 
uated,  with  ercd  linear  ungues  (i3),fcarcely  fo  long  as 
the  calyx. 

The  Nectaria  (14, &c.),  ox glandula  ueElariferce, 
arc  four,  of  an  oval  figure,  one  of  which  is  fituated  on 
each  fide  betwixt  the  (hort  ftamina  andftylus,  and  like- 
wife  one  on  each  fide  between  the  long  ftamina  and  the 
calyx. 

The  Stamina  have  fix  fubulated  ereft  filaments, 
two  of  which  arc  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx, 
and  always  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  the  other  four 
are  uniformly  longer  :  the  anthcrx  arc  ereft,  and  fliarp 
at  the  top. 

The  PiSTiLLDM  has  a  cylindrical  germen;  thefty- 
lusis  of  the  fame  length  with  the  germen,  and  the  fame 
i eight  with  the  ftamina;  the  ftigma  is  entire,  with  a 
little  knob,  or  button. 

The  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  fcabrous,  double- 
celled,  two-valved  pod,  gibbous,  and  full  of  little  pro- 
tuberances on  the  under  parts :  the  diffepimentum  (29) 
H  large,  comprefled,  and  often  twice  the  length  of  the 
valves. 

The  Seeds  arc  many,  and  round. 

MONADELPHIA     POLYANDRIA. 
Malva,  or  Common  Mallow. 

The  Caltx  is  a  double  perianthium  :  the  exterior 
one  confifts  of  three  lanceolated,loofe,  perfiftent,  leaves; 
the  interior  has  but  one  large,  broad,  perfiftent  leaf, 
divided  into  five  fegments. 

The  Corolla  has  five  plain  leaves  united  atthe  bafe, 
heart-lhapcd,  and  premorfe,  (54). 

The  Stamina  confiftof  nuirerous  filaments,  united 
into  a  cylindrical  form  below,  loofe  above,  and  infcrted 
into  the  corolla:  the  antherae  are  kidney-fliaped. 

Tbc  PiSTiLLUM  has  an  orbicular  germen^  a  cylia- 
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drical  fliort  ftylus,  and  many  briftly  ftigniata  of  an  equal 
length  with  the  ftyUis. 

The  Pericarpium  confifts  of  ftveral  diftini^l  cap- 
fules  joined  by  an  articulation,  refenibliiig  a  deprtficd 
globe,  and  opening  from  within  when  ripe  :  the  rccep- 
taculum  is  a  kind  of  column  binding  the  capfiiks  to- 
gether. 

The  Seeds  are  folitary,  and  kidncy-fliapcd. 

SYNGENESIA  POL YGAMI A-^Q^U ALIS. 

Leontodon,  or  Dandelion. 

The  common  Calyx  is  oblong,  and  imbricated  :  the 
irttericr  fcaUs  are  linear,  parallel,  equal,  and  open  at 
the  top;  the  exterior  fcala  are  fewer  in  luunber,  and 
frequently  reflcifted  at  the  bafe. 

The  comf  ou?id Co Koi.-Lh  is  uniform,  and  imbricated. 

The  fmall  hermaphrodite  corolla:  are  very  numerous, 
and  equal. 

The  corolla  proper  to  each  flofcule  confifts  of  one  li- 
gulated  (/.  e.  plain  and  expanded  outwards),  linear, 
truncated  (/.  e.  terminated  by  a  tranfvcrfe  line),  and 
five-teethed  petal. 

The  Stamina  confiftof  five  veryfmall  capillary  fila- 
ments: the  antheras  are  conneded  together,  and  form 
a  cylindrical  tube. 

The  Germen  of  the  piflilluvi  is  fituated  belowthe 
proper  corolla.  The  ftylus  is  filiform,  and  nearly  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  corolla :  the  ftigmata  are  two,  and 
turned  back  in  a  fpiral  form. 

This  plant  has  no  pericarpium. 

The  Seeds  are  folitary,  oblong,  rough,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  long  pappous  ftipcs  (31). 

The  receptacle,  or  common  bafe  of  the  flofcules  (9), 
is  naked,  and  full  of  fmall  hollow  points. 

GYNANDRIA     PENTANDRIA. 
Passiflora,'  or  Passion-Flower. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  confiftingof  five  plain 
coloured  leaves,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  corolla. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  five  plain,  obtufe,fcmi-lan- 
ceolated,  leaves,  of  the  fame  magnitude  and  figure  with 
thofe  of  the  calyx. 

The  neClarium  is  a  triple  corona,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  longeft,  furrounding  the  ftylus  within  the  pe- 
tals ftraitened  above. 

The  Stamina  arc  five,  fubulated,  open,  and  con- 
nected to  the  ftylus  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen :  the  an- 
therx  are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  incumbent. 

The  PisTiLLUM  confifts  of  an  credt  cylindrical  fty- 
lus, upon  the  top  of  which  an  oval  germen  is  placed : 
the  ftyli  are  three,  thicker  and  wider  above  ;  the  ftig- 
mata are  roundilh  knobs. 

The  Pericarpium  is  a  flefliy,  fiiboval,  one-celled, 
berry,  refting  upon  the  ftylus. 

The  feeds  are  numerous,  oval,  and  each  of  them  in- 
clofed  in  a  fmall  membrane. 

MONOECIA      TETRANDRIA. 

Urtica,  or  Common  Nettle. 

The  Calyx  of  the  male  flowers  is  a  four-leaved  pe- 
rianthium ;  the  leaves  are  roundiJh,  concave,  and  ob- 
tufe. 

The  CokOLLA  has  Qo  petals  i  bat  there  is  a  fmall  ur- 

ccolated 
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ceolated  (/'.  e,  an  inflated  fkin,  gibbous  on  each  fide) 
neftarium  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

The  Stamina  confifl  of  four  fubalated  open  fila- 
ments, of  an  equal  length  with  the  calyx,  aud  one  of 
them  is  placed  between  each  leaf  of  the  calyx :  the  an- 
ther le  have  no  cells. 

The  Calyx  of  the  female  flowers  is  a  double-valvcd, 
oval,  concave,  ereft,  perfiftent,  pcrianthium. 

The  Corolla  is  wanting. 

The  PisTiLLUM  has  an  oval  gcrmen,  no  ilylus,  and 
a  downy  fligma. 

They  ha.ye.riofericarpiuv/. 

The  Seed  is  fingle,  ©val,  fliining,  and  a  little  com- 
preflcd. 

SPECIES. 

The  genera  include  a  great  number  of  relative  fpe- 
cies,  diftingLiithed  by  the  fpecitic  difference  of  the  root, 
the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  &c.  (yet  all  agree- 
ing in  the  eflencial  geaeric  charafter) ;  and  are  called 
by  trivial  names  (exprellive  of  the  difference,  or  fome 
other  circumflance)  added  to  the  generic  name.  In 
order  to  inveftigate  the  fpecies,  therefore,  it  is  neccf- 
fary  to  underftand  thofe  differences,  and  be  acquainted 
with  the  names  by  which  they  are  expreffcd.  Seve- 
ral of  thefe  have  been  already  incidentally  explained  ; 
but,  for  a  complete  enumeration,  the  reader  muil  have 
recoarfe  to  the  nomenclature  fubjoined  to  this  feftion. 
And,  to  illuflratc  the  manner  in  which  thofe  terms  are 
iifed,  we  fhall  here  give  a  few  examples  ;  referring,  by 
numbers,  to  the  figures  on  the  plates. 

ClafsII.  DIANDRIA. 
Order,     MONOGYNIA. 
Genus,     Veronica,  or  Speedwell. 
Species,    Veronica  arve7i[is,    has    folitary   flowers; 
cut,  feffile,    (130),     and  cordated    (46) 
leaves. 
Veronica  agrej}'ts,  has  folitary  flowers;  cut, 
cordated    (46),     and   petiolatcd    (129) 
leaves. 

ClafsXVI.MONODELPHIA. 

Order,      POLYGYNIA. 

Genus,      Malva,  or  Mallow. 

Species,  Malva  fptcata,  has  tomentofe  (84),  cre- 
nated  (74),  and  cordated  (46),  leaves, 
and  oblong  hairy  fpicse  (34). 
M.dXwa.  fylvejiris,  has  an  ered  (119)  her- 
baceous ftalk  (148),  with  accutc,  (74), 
feven-lobed  (50)  leaves,  and  hairy  pe- 
dunculi,  and  petioli  (129). 

ClafsXIX  SYNGENESIA. 

Order,      POLYGAMIA  ^QUALIS. 

Genus,      Carduus,  or  Thistle, 

Species.  Carduus  Hclejihides,  or  tnelancholy  thijllc, 
has  lanceolated  (42),  teethed  (66), 
amplexicaule  (132)  leaves;  with  un- 
equal, ciliated  (86),  fmallfpines  (i57). 

ClafsXXIV.    CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Order,  FILICES, 

Genus,  Asplenium,  or  Maidenhair. 

Species,  Afplenium  irkhomanes,,  has  a  pinnated 

(104)  frons  (144);  the  pinnse  are 
roundilh  (38),  and  crenated  (74). 
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To  thefe  examples  we  fliall  add  a  defcription  of  a 
plant,  according  to  the  natural  charafter,  from  the 
Genera  Pla?itarinn ;  and  according  to  the  effential  cha- 
rafter,  with  the  feveral  fpecies,  from  the  Syjievia 
VegetabUium,  as  tranflated  by  the  Litohfitld  So- 
ciety. 


PAPAVER,    Poppy. 

Natural   Character. 


Calyx. 


Corolla. 


A  pcrianthium  two-leaved,  ovate,  cnd- 
nick'd  ;  leaflets  fubovate,  concave,  ob- 
tufe,  deciduous. 

Petals  four,  roundifli,  flat,  expanding, 
large,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  lefs  alter- 
nately. 

Stamina.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  much 

fliorter  than  the  corolla:  anthera  ob- 
long, compreffed,  ereft,  obtufe. 

Pistillum.  Germ,  roundifli,  large;  flylus  none; 
jlig7iia  pellated,  flat,  radiated. 

Pericarpium.  A  capfulc  crown'd  with  the  large  flat 
Iligma,  unilocular,  fcmi-multi-uniiocu- 
lar,  gaping  at  the  top  under  the  crown, 
wt:h  many  apertures. 

Semina.  Seeds,  numerous,  very  fmall;  recepta- 

cles, longitudinal  folds,  of  equal  number 
with  the  rays  of  the  fligma  adhering  to 
the  fides  of  the  pericarpium. 

Essential   Character. 

PAPAPVER.     Corolla  four-pctal'd,  calyx  two-leav'd, 

capjule  one-celi'd,    gaping  with  pores 
under  the  permanent  ftigma.     Toppy. 
*  With  hi fpid  capful es. 

1  P.  hybrydum.  Capfules  fubglobular,  brawny,  hifpid, 

n;em  leafy,  many-flower'd.        vmle. 

2  P.  argemone.  Capfules  club'd,  hifpid,  flem  leafy, 

many-flower'd. 

3  P.  ALPINUM.     Capfules  hifpid,  fcape  one-flower'd, 

naked, hifpid,leavestwice-feather'd. 

alpine. 

4  P. nudicaule.  Capfules  hifpid,  fcape  one-flower'd, 

naked,  hifpid,  leaves  fimple,  feather- 
finuous.  tiaksd  Jlej/i. 

**  With  fmooth  capfules. 

5P.  rhoeas.  Capfules  fmooth,  globular,  flem  hai- 
ry, many  flower'd,  leaves  feather- 
cleft,  gafli'd. 

6  P.  DUBiUM.  Capfules  oblong,  fmooth,  flem  many- 
flovver'd,withbri  ft  lesapprefs'd, leaves 
feather-cleft,  gafli'd.  dubious. 

7P.soMNifERUM. Calyxes  and  capfules  fmooth,  leaves 
flem-clafping,  gafli'd      fomniferous. 

8P.CAJIBRICUM.  Capfules  fmooth,  oblong,  fl:em  many-; 
flower'd,  pohfli'd,  leaves  feather'd, 
gaJli'd. 

9P.0RIENTALE.   Capfules  fmooth,  flem  one-flower'd, 
V  rugged, leafy,leaves  feather'd, faw'd. 

oriental, 

Laflly,  we  fliall  fubjoin  a  complete  defcription  of  a 
plant  reduced  to  its  clafs,  order,  genus,  and  fpecies, 
with  figures  of  all  the  parts  neceffary  for  that  purpofe. 

RHEUM 
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RHEUM  PALMATUM,  or  Trui  Rhubarb, 

Plate  CVII. 

The  flower  of  this  plant  has  no  Calyx. 
The  Corolla,  dd,  conlifts  of  one  petal,  narrower 
at  the  bafe,  not  perforated,  and  divided  in  the  margin 
into  fix  obtufe  fegments,  one  lefs  and  one  larger  aUer- 
naiely  ;  the  petal  is  marccfccnt,  /.  e  decays,  but  docs 
not  fall  off  till  the  feeds  be  ripe. 

TheSiAMiNA,  e  e,  conliftofnine  capillary  tilanicnts, 
infcrtcd  into  the  corolla,  and  about  the  fame  length 
with  it.  The  anthers  are  didymoias  (/.  e.  appear  to 
be  double),  oblong,  and  obtufe. 

The  PisTiLLUM,/",  has  a  (hort  three-fided  gernien. 
It  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  any  llyli ;  but  has  three 
reflcded  plumofe  ftigraata. 
The  Pericarpium  is  wanting. 
Each  flower  contains  but  one  large,  ihree-fidcd,  acute 
Seeu^,  with  a  membranaceous  edge. 

The  number  of  5/«/«//;fl  determines  this  plant  to  be- 
long the  Enneandria  Clafs  ;  and  the  number  of 
Stigmata  fixes  its  Ordtr  to  be  Trig  Y  mi  a.  The  other 
parts  of  the  above  defcription  clearly  demonftrate  the 
genus  to  be  the  Rheum,  ot  Rhubarb  -,  and  fufficienily 
dirtinguilTi  it  from  the  Laurus,  Tinus,  Anacardium, 
Cafl'yta,  and  Buiomus,  the  only  other  known  genera  be- 
longing to  this  clafs. 

The  Specific  markis  taken  from  tlie  leaves,  which 
are  palmated  (58),  and  iliarp  and  tapering  at  the 
points.  Botanifls  are  acquainted. wiih  five  dillindt  fpe- 
cics  of  Rheum,  (bcfidesthe  Hybr'tduni),  noneotwhofe 
leaves  are  palmated,  except  the  fpccics  now  defcribed. 

EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES. 
Plate  CII.  exhibits  the  24claircs  ;  fig.  i.  reprefenting 
the  firft  clafs,  or  Monandria  ;  tig.  2.  the  fccond  clafs, 
or  Diandria  ;  fig.  3.  the  third  clafs,  or  Triandria  ; 
and  fo  on,  according  to  the  enumeration  in  the  table. 
Plate  cm.  reprcfcnis  the  parts  of  the  plant  upon  which 
the  inveftigation  of  the  gesus  dcptmls 
Parts  of  the  Flower — Fig.    i.  Spatha.      Fig.  2. 
Spadix.  Fig.  3.  Gluma,  or  glume  ;   b  b,  arijia,  or  awn. 
Fig.  4.   Umbetla  and  Inv'jlucrum  :    a,    Vmbella  unlver- 
falis,  or  univcrfal  umbel  ;   b,  partialis,   or  partial  um- 
bel :  c,  htvolucrtim  uiihirfah,   univtrfal  involucre;  d, 
partiah,  or   partial  involucre.     Fig.    5.   Calyptra:  a, 
capitttluw  ;   b,  operculum  ;   parts   of  moffcs.      Fig.  6. 
Amentum.     Fig.  7.  Strobilus.     Fig.   8.  a,   Pileus  ;  b, 
voha  ;  c*,  jiipa  :  pans  of  fungi,  or  molhrooms.  Fig.  9. 
a,   Riceptaculut/i   commune  nudum,   the  common   re- 
ceptacle, or  bafe  of  the  flower,  when  the  ftamina,  pif- 
tillum,  capfulc,  &c.  are  taken  off.    Fig.  10.  Reccptacu- 
linn  coinmune  paleis  imbricatum,  or  common  receptacle 
imbricated  with  palcaj,  or  membranaceous  lamellx.Fig. 
II.  Corolla  vionopetalar — a,  tubus  ;  b,  limbus  :  i.  e.  a  the 
tube,  b  the  edge,  or  margin,  of  a  monopetalous  corolla. 
Fig.  12.  is  a  flower  laid  in  a  proper  pofition  for  Ihow- 
ing its  different  pans.     a,,Ccr?;ieii,  which  includes  the 
feeds  and  capfulc  in  which  they  arc  inclofcd  ;  b,  jiylus, 
a  continuation  of  the  gcrmen  ;  c,jlig7/ia,  or  top  of  the 
ftylus  ;  d  d  il  d  d  A,jiUuneiita,  or  threads  ;  eceec,  an- 
therte  ;  (  f  {  (  {,  Pelala,  or  flower-leaves.     Fig.  13.  a, 
the  ungues,  or  claius,b  the  laininx,  or  plates,  of  a  poly- 
pttalous  corolla.     Fig.  14.  a,    Ne^arium   campanula- 
turn  in  narci^o,  or  bcll-(hapcd   nedlarium  of  the   nar- 
cifllis.     Fig.    I  J.  NeCiaria  cornuta  in  aconito,   horned 
iicftaria  of  the  monkshood.     Fig.  16.  Horned  neOa' 
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riufn  in  the  calyx  of  the  tropoeolus.  Fig.  17.  a  a  a  a, 
Ne[lariu7n  in  parnajjla  ;  the  ne(5taria  of  tlie  grafs  of 
parnaffey  are  fix  in  number,  each  of  which  have  13 
ftyli,  with  round  buttons  on  tlieir  tops. 

Parts  of  the  Fructification. — Fig.  18.  a.  Peri- 
anthiuin  ;  h,  germen  ;  c,flylus;  d,JHg7na;  c  t,  fila- 
ment a  ;  i  f,  antherte  dehifcentts,  or  aniherse  Iheddiiig 
the  pollen,  or  dull  ;  g,  anthera  Integra,  i.  e.  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  anthcra  before  it  ftieds  the  pollen. 
Fig.  19.  a  the  filament,  and  b  the  anthera,  feparated 
from  the  flower.  Fig.  20.  a,  one  grain  of  iht  pollen 
magnified  by  a  microlcope;  b,  halitus  elafiicus,  i.  e.  an 
elaflic  aura  fuppofed  to  be  neceflary  for  impregnating 
the  feeds.  Fig.  21.  a,  Cermcn  ;  h,  fiyl:is;  c  c,Jligma. 
Fig.  22.  Follicuius  :  The  feeds  not  adhering  to  the  fu- 
ture, are  inclofcd  in  a  particular   receptacle  a.     Fig. 

23.  Legumen,  or  a  double-valved  pericarpium,  having 
the  feeds  fixed  only  to  one   of  the  futures  a  a.     Fig. 

24.  Siliqua,  or  a  double-valved  pericarpium  with  the 
feeds  fixed  to  both  futures,  or  margins  a  b.  Fig.  25. 
Pomum,  or  a  flefliy  pericarpium,  containing  a  capfule  in 
which  the  feeds  are  inclofed,  as  in  the  apple,  occ. ;  a,  the 
pericarpium;  b,  the  Ci^yi/;//' or  feed-cafe.  Fig.  26.  a, 
Drupa,or  pericarpium  containinga  nur,  or  flone.  and  ha- 
ving no  valve,  b,  Thc//,Yc/f//j,orflone.  Fig.  2'I.Bacca, 
or  berry,  a  pericarpium  containing  naked  feeds  difpeifed 
through  the  pulpy  part.     Fig.  28.  Capfula  apice  dehi- 

fcens,  a  capfule  opening  at  the  top  to  allow  the  feeds 
to  fall  out.  Fig.  29.  Four  capfules  included  in  a  com- 
mon pericarpium.  a  a,  The  valves  ;  b  b,  the  dillepi- 
mentum,  or  partition  which  feparates  the  different  feed- 
capfules  from  one  another ;  c,  columella,  or  central  co- 
lumn, by  which  the  capfules  are  conncfted.  Fig.  30. 
A  capfule  cut  open  longitudinally,  to  fliow  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  feeds.  Fig.  31.  Pappus,  or  down-,  z,  pi- 
lo/us,  refembling  hair;  h, plumofus,  or  feathered  ;  c, 
femen;  A,  fiipes. 

Pediinculi  or  FootJIalks  of  Flowers. — Fig.  32. 
Corymbus.  33.  Raccmus.  34.  Spica.  55.  Verticil- 
lus.     36.  Panicula. 

Plates  CIV.  CV.  CVL   contain  delineations  relative  pi.  ciV. 
to  the  SPECIES  of  plants.  fig  31 — 36. 

I.  Leaves  as  to  figure.  A,  Simple. — Fig.  37. 
Orbiculatum,  of  a  circular  figure.  Fig.  38.  Subro- 
tundum,  roundidi,  or  nearly  circular.  Fig.  39.  Ova- 
tum,  ovate.  Fig.  40  Ovale,  five  Eliipticum,  oval, 
or  elliptical.  Fig.  41.  Oblongum,  oblong.  Fig.  42. 
Lauceolatum,  lanceolate.  Fig.  43.  Lineare,  linear. 
Fig.  44.  Subulatum,  fubulated,  or  awl-(haped.  Fig. 
4J.  Rcniforme,  reniform,  kidney-fliaped.  Fig.  46. 
Cordatuvt,  cordate,  licart-fhaped.  Fig.  47.  Lu- 
imlatum,  lunuUied.  Fig.  48.  Triangulare,  triangu- 
lar. Fig.  49.  Sagittaiuni,  fagiiiated.  Fig.  50.  Cor- 
dato-fagittatutn,  hcart-fliapcd  behind,  and  fliarp  like 
the  point  of  an  arrow  before.  Fig.  51.  Hajlatum, 
halberd-fhaped.  Fig.  52.  Fijj'um,  notched.  Fig.  53. 
Trilobum,  trilobous,  or  having  three  ( Jj)  lobes.  Fig. 
54.  Pramorfuiit,  fore  bitten.  Fig.  5J.  Lobatum,  lo- 
bed.  Fig.  56.  Quinquangulare,  quinquangular.  Fig. 
57.  Erofum,  eroded.  Fig.  58.  PalmatJtm,  palmated. 
Fig.  J9.  Pinnatuf/i,  pinnated.  Fig.  60.  Laciniatutn, 
laciniated.  Fig.  6r.  Sinuatum,  fiiniated.  Fig.  62. 
Dentato-finualum,  tooth-finuous.  Fig.  63.  Retrorfunt 
finuatum  ;  finuous  backwards.  F'ig.  64.  Partitum, 
partite.  Fig.  65.  Repandum,  fcollop'd.  Fig.  66.  Denta- 
turn,  dcntatcd.  Fig.  67.  Serratutn,  fcrratcd,  or  fawed, 
1  Fig. 
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Fig,  6S.  Tittplicato-ferratum,  doubly  ferrated.  Fig.  69, 
Dufltcato-crenatum,  doubly  crenated.  Fig.  70.  CartUa- 
g:i!eum,ca.n\\s.gn\ovi%.  Fig.  1\.  Acute-cre7iatu7n,  acute- 
ly crenated.  Fig.  72.  Ohtiae-crefiatu?/!,  obtufely  cre- 
nated. Fig.  73.  Flicatt!?n,  plaited.  Fig.  74.  Crenattan, 
crenated.  Fig,  75.  Crifpum,  curled.  Fig.  76.  ObtufuT^t, 
obtufe.  Fig.  77.  yfa//«7//,  acute.  B'ig.  1^.  Acuminatum, 
accuminatcd,  Fig.  79.  Obtufuvi  cum  acumine,  ob- 
tufe with  a  fliarp  point  fuperadded.  Fig,  80.  Emargi- 
ftatum-aciite,  acutely  emarginated.  Fig.  81.  Cune'i- 
for7ne-e?narghiattcm,  cuneiform  and  emarginated.  Fig. 
82.  Retiifum,  retnfe.  Fig.  83.  PUofu7n,  hairy.  Fig. 
84.  Toinsiitofuiti,  tomentofe,  or  downy.  Fig.  85.  PAf- 
p'tdu7>i,  briftly.  Fig.  86.  Ciliatu7n,  ciliated,  or  fringed. 
Fig.  87.  Rugofu77t,  rugofe,  or  wrinkly.  Fig.  88.  Veno- 
finn,  venofe,  or  veined.  89.  NervoJ'ini:,  nervofe.  Fig. 
90.  PapiUofu77i,  papillous.  Fig.  91,  Lifiguifcr77te,  lin- 
guiform,  or  tongue-fliaped.  Fig.  ^2.  Ac:72acifor7;2e,  fcimi- 
lar-fliaped.  Fig.  93.  Do/airifo!-7/ie,  hatchet-fhaped.  Fig. 
94.  Deltoides,  deltoid.  Fig.  95.  Triquetru7ji,  trique- 
trous, or  prifmatical.  Fig.  96.  Canaliculatur/i,  chan- 
nelled. ¥\g.<)i,  Sukatu77i,  fulcatcd.  Fig.  98.  Twif/, 
cylindrical. — 13.  Co77ipou7id htSiVes,  Fig.  99.  Binatu7iif 
binate.  Fig.  100.  Ter73atu7n  foliolis  petiolatis ,  ternated 
with  feffile  feuillets,  or  leaflets.  Fig.  loi.  Teriiatu7!2  fo- 
liolis petiolatis,  ternated  with  petiolated  feuillets.  Fig. 
102.  Digitatuni,  digitated,  or  fingered.  Fig.  103.  Peda- 
tu7/t,  pedated.  Fig.  104.  Piii7iatut72 cu7iii7npari,  pinna- 
ted with  an  odd  feuillet.  Fig.  105.  PiH7tatu77t  ahrupte, 
abruptly  pinnated.  Fig.  106.  Pin7iatu77i  alter/iatir/i, 
pinnated  alternately.  Fig.  107.  Pin7iatum  interrupts, 
abruptly  pinnated.  Fig.  108.  Pi7inatu7/i  cirrhofu}7t, 
pinnated  with  a  cirrhus.  Fig.  109.  Pi7i7iatu77i  co7jju- 
gatu77i,  pinnated  with  only  two  feuillets.  Fig,  no. 
Piii7iatu7u  decurfive,  pinnated  decurfively.  Fig.  iii. 
Pi/matuT/t  articulate,  pinnated  jointedly.  Fig.  112. 
Z-jr^///;;^,  lyre-fliaped.  Fig.  ii"^.  Biter7iatu7n,  or  du- 
plicato-ter7iatu77i,  biternate  (100),  or  double-ternate, 
or  having  three  ternated  (too)  leavesupon  one  petiole. 
Fig.  114.  Bipiji7iatu77i,  or  duplicato-pi7i7iatu?7i,  bipin- 
nated,  or  double  pinnated,  /.  e.  having  the  primary//;//;.* 
pinnated  again  afecond  time.  Fig.  115.  Triter7iatu77i,  or 
tripHcato-ter/iatu?7t,  triple  ternated,  or  confifting  of 
three  biternated  (113)  leaves.  Fig.  116.  Tripi7i7iatum 
fi/ie  i7!ipari,  triple-pinnated  without  an  odd  feuillet,  or 
having  the  fecondary /i/;;;;^  pinnated  again,  and  thefe 
laft/'/««^  not  terminated  by  an  odd  feuillet.  Fig.  117. 
Tripi7i7iatu7n  cujti  imparl,  triple-pinnated  with  an  odd 
feuillet. 

2.  Le  A  V  ES,  as  to  determination. — Fig.  i  i^.I/iflexum, 
incurvaied.  Y\g.  ii().  Eredum,  trt&.  Fig.  120.  P^- 
te/is,  patent,  or  expanding.  Fig.  121.  Horizo7itale,  ho- 
rizontal. V'lg.  122.  Rerli7iatu7/i,  or  refexum,  reclined, 
or  reflex.  Fig.  123.  i?d'fo/«/^7//,  revolutc.  Fig.  124. 
Scj/ti/iale,  feminal  leaves,  or  feed  leaves.  Fig.  125. 
Cauli7iu7//,  cauline  or  Item  leaf.  Fig.  126.  Ra77ieu77i, 
a  branch-leaf.  Fig.  127.  Florale,  floral;  leaf  next  the 
flower;  alfo  termed  z  braftea,  or fpa7igle.  Fig.  128. 
Peltatu77i,  peltated.  Fig.  129.  Petiolatia/i,  petiolated. 
Fig.  130.  Scffllc,  feffile,  or  fitting.  Fig.  x%i.  Deciirre7!s, 
decurrent.  Fig.  132.  y/OT/>/if.ic/c<7?^/i?,  amplexicaule.Fig. 
135.  Perfoliatit77t,  perfoliate.  Fig.  134.  Co7inatu77t, 
connate.  Fig.  135.  Vagi7ia7is,  fheathing.  Fig.  136. 
Articulatu7n,  articulated,  or  jointed.  Fig.  I'^l.  Stella- 
tiun,  ftellated,  or  verticillated.     Fig.  138.  Quaternn, 
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qui/2a,fena,  Sec.  denote  different  fpecies  of  ftellated, 
or  verticillated  leaves,  when  there  are  four,  five,  fix, 
&c.  leaves  in  one  verticillus,  or  whirl.  Fig.  139. 
Oppofita,  oppofitc.  Fig.  140.  Alf:r72a,  alternate. 
Fig.  141.  Acenfa,  linear,  and  perfifting.  Fig.  142. 
h/2bricate,  imbricated,  or  tyled."  Fig.  143.  FaJ'ci- 
culata,  fal'ciculated,  or  penciled.  Fig.  144.  Fro72s,  a 
fpecies  of  ftalk,  or  trunk,  confiding  of  branches  and 
leaves,  and  fometimes  the  fruflification,  all  united  to- 
gether ;  peculiar  to  the  Filices,  or  Ferns,  and  the  Pal- 
mae.  Fig.  145.  Foliujn  fpatulatu7?i,  (Saivv.)  fpatulated, 
or  roundilh  above,  with  a  long  linear  bafe.  Fig.  146. 
Foliu7/i  parabolicuTi2,  parabolical  ;  having  its  longitudi- 
nal diameter  longer  than  the  tranfverfe,  and  growing 
narrower  from  the  bafe  till  it  terminate  fomewhat  like 
an  oval. 

3.  Caules,  or  Stems. — Fig.  147,  CulmusfquamO'-^\^  cvi. 
fus,  a  fcaly  culm,  or  flalk.  Y\g.\e^.CauUs  /v/fw/, are- 
pent  or  creeping  ftalk,  or  ftem  ;  appropriated  to  herba- 
ceous plants.     Fig.    149.  Scapus,  fcape.      Fig.    ijo. 
Cal772us  articulatus,    a  jointed  culm   (147),  or  flalk. 

Fig.  I  jr.  Caulisvolubilis,  a  twining  Item.  Fig.  152. 
Caulis  dichotomus,  a  dichotomous,  or  two-forked  ftem. 
Fig.  1J3.  Caulis  brachiatut,  brachiated. 

4.  Fulcra,  or  Supports. — Fig.  154.  a  Cirrhus, 
a  clafper,  or  tendril ;  b,  Stipula,  the  little  fcales  at  the 
bafe  of  the  petiole,  or  foot-flalk  of  the  leaf,  or  at  the 
hafe  of  the  peduncle,  or  flowcr-flalk  ;  c,  Cla72dulte  con- 
cava,  fmall  hollow  glands  for  the  fecretion  of  fome 
particular  fluid.  Fig.  155.  a,  Cla72dula  pedicellate, 
fmall  pedicellate  glands.  Fig.  156.  a,  Braiiea,  a 
fpangle,or  flovk'er-leaf,  difl?ering  from  the  other  leaves 
of  the  plant.  Fig.  157.  a,  &pi72a  fimplex,  a  Ample,  or 
one-pointed  fpine.  b,  5/>;V;fl  triplex,  a  triple,  or  three- 
pointed  fpine.  ¥\g.  is^:  Aculeus  fi77!plex,  a  fimple,  or 
one-pointed  prickle.  Fig.  159.  AcuUus  triplex,  a 
triple  or  three-pointed  prickle.  Fig.  160.  Folia  oppo- 
fita, oppofite  leaves ;  a,  the  axilla,  or  angle  betwixt 
the  leaf  and  the  flalk. 

5.  Roots. — Fig.  161.  Bulbus  fquamofus,  a  fcaly 
bulb.  Fig.  162.  Bulbus  folidus,  a  folid  bulb.  Fig.  163. 
Bulbus  tu72icatus,  a  tunicated,  or  coated  bulb.  Fig.  164. 
Radix   tuberofa,   a  tuberous  root.     Fig.   165.    Radix 

y«/7/"e/'OT«,  fiifiform,  or  fpindle-Ihaped.  Fig.  166.  Ra- 
dix ramofa,  a  branchy  root.  Fig.  167.  Radix  repe72s, 
a  repent,  or  creeping-root. 

ARRANGEMENT  and  RECAPITULATION 
of  the  Botanical  Terms  ufed  in  the  Li/2naan 
Syfle7n. 

THE     ARRANGEMENT. 

I.  Names  of  parts. 

General  Terms  applicable  to  all  parts  whatever. 

II.  Terms  cxprefling  the  mode  of  Duration. 


III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


of  Magnitude, 
of  Subllance. 
of  Divifion. 
of  Dirc;51ion. 
of  Figure  ;  as, 
of  Surfaces, 
of  Solids.'" 
of  Similitude. 
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VIII.  Terms  of  exprtlTing  the  mode  of  Expanfion. 

IX.  of  Place. 

X.  of  Situation. 
Xf.  of  Surface. 

XII.  of  the  Margin. 

XIII.  of  the  Point,orTop. 

Special  Terms,  or  fuch  as  agree  or  are  applicable  only 
to  certain  Parts. 

XIV.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Root. 

XV.  the  Trunk. 

XVI.  the  Petiole. 

XVil.  the  Leaf:  as  being  either 

1.  Simple;  or, 

2.  Compound,  Decom- 
pound, or  Supra- 
decompound. 

XVIII.  ^the  Down,  Hair,  ire 

XIX.  the  Armour. 

XX.  the  Floral-leaves. 

XXI.  the  Peduncle. 

Under  this  are  included  the  Inflorefcence,  and 
its  different  modes. 

XXII.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Fruftification. 

Under  this  are  included, 
f  I.  The  calyx,  or  cup. 

2.  The  Corolla,  or  coloured  part  of  the  flower. 

3.  The  ftamina,  or  chives. 
■^  4.  The  piftillum. 

5.  The  pcricarpium,  or  feed-cafe. 

6.  The  feed. 
_7.  The  receptacle. 

XXIII.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Vernation. 

XXIV.  Additional  Terms. 

N°  I.  The  Parts  of  a  Plant  art, 

1  The  root,  the  organ  that  nouriflics  the  plant. 

2  The  trunk,  or  flalk,  the  organ  that  multiplies  it. 

3  The  branches,  or  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  the 

ftalk. 

4  The  petioles,  or  flalks  that  fupport  the  leaves  {i>). 

5  The  peduncles,  orftalks,  that  fupport  thcfniftinea- 

tion  (285). 

6  The  leaves,  which  are  the  organs  of  motion  to  the 

plant. 

The  Fructification,  confifting  of  the  Flower  and 

the  Fruit. 

The  Parts  of  a  Flmuer  are, 

7  The  cup,  or  outer  rind  of  the  plant,  continued  to, 

and  prcfent  in,  the  frudificaiion. 

8  The  corolla,  or  inner  rind  of  the  plant,  continued 

to,  and  prefeiu  in,  the  coloured  part  of  the  flow- 
er, fig.  35. 

9  The  (lamina,  or  chives,  the  organs  deftined  for  the 

preparation  of  the  pollen  (332),  or  flower-dufi, 
fig.  36,  d  d  d  d  d,  e  c  e  c  c. 

10  The  piftil,  or  organ  adhering  to  the  fruit,  for  there- 

ception  of  the  pollen,  f.  36,  a  b  c. 

The  Parts  of  the  Ftt/it  are, 

11  The  pericarpium,  or  fccd-cafe  ;  the  bowel  or  organ 
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containing  the  feeds   (12),  which  when  ripe,  it 
lets  go,  f.  49,  a. 

12  The  feed,  or  rudiment  of  a  new  plant,  fuppofed  tn 

be  vivified  by  the  irrigation  or  fprinkling  of  the 
pollen,  or  flower-duft,  f.  55,  c. 

13  The  receptacle,  or  bafe,  with  which  the  parts  of 

the  fruftification  are  conneded,  f.  33,  a.  34. 

14  The  ftipula,  or  froall  fcaly  leaf,  that  ufually  flands 

at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles  \v\en  they  are  rifing. 

15  A  cirrhus,  tendril,  or  fpiral  thread,  by  which  a  plant 

is  tied  to  any  neighbouring  body,  f.   178. 
i6  A  bractea  Angle,    or  floral  leaf,   differing  in   its 
appearance    from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant, 
f.  151,  180. 

17  The  pubes,  the  down  or  hairynefs  of  any  fort  oa 

plants. 

18  Arraa,  the  armour,  or  fliarp  points,  that  defend  a 

plant  from  being  hurt  by  animals. 

19  A  bulb,   the  winter  habitation  of  a   plant,  confift- 

ing  of  the  remains  of  its  former  leaves. 

20  A  gem,  or  bud,  confifting  of  the  rudiments  of  the 

plant's  future  leaves,  f.    36,  a;  f.  42,  b;  45,  a. 

GENERAL   TERM  S. 

N°  II.  T/ie  Duration  of  a  Plant  is  either, 

21  Annual,  or  dying  within  one  year. 

22  Biennial,  or  flowering  the  fecond  year,  and  then 

dying. 

23  Perennial,  or  flourifliing  for  many  years. 

24  Caducous,  or  falling  down  and   dying  before  the 

end  of  one  fcafon. 

25  Deciduous,  dying  at  the  end  of  one  feafon. 

26  Perfifting,  not  dying  after  one  feafon. 

27  Scmpervirent,  evergreen,  or  remaining  frcfh  and 

green  through  all  the  fcafons  of  the  year. 

N°  III.  Magnitude. 
"  I  very  feldom  admit,"  fays  Linnaeus,  "  any  other 
"  than  the  proportional  mcafure  between  the  different 
"  parts  of  plants,  where  this  or  that  part  is  longer  or 
"  fliorter,  broader  or  narrower,  than  another." 

Phil.  Bot.  p.  262. 


N°  IV.  Substance//  either, 

28  Solid,  filled  internally  with  hard  matter. 

29  Inane,  filled  only  with  fpongy  matter. 

30  Pulpous,  filled  with  tenacious  or  glutinous  matter. 

31  Carnous,  or  flcfliy,  filled  with  a  hardifli  pulp. 

32  Cartilaginous,  conlifling  of  griflly  matter. 

33  Membranaceous,  confifling  of  dry,  and  fkinny  mat- 

ter. 

34  Fiflulous,  tubulated,  or  hollow  within. 

N"  V.  Division  is  either, 

35  FilTured,  or  divided  by  linear  (70)  notches,  witk 

ftraight  (42)  margins,  f.  76. 

36  Bifid,  trifid,  &c.  to  quinquefid,  according  to  the 
number  of  filfures. 

37  Partite,  divided  almofl  to  the  bafe. 

38  Bipartite,  tripartite,  &c    to  quinquepartite,  accord- 

ing to  the  number  of  divifions. 

39  Lobate,  or  lobed,  divided  down   to  the  middle  into 

parts  Handing  afunder,  f.  77,  79. 
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40  Sinuated,  admitting  of  wide  fmufes  or  notches  on 

the  fides,  f.  8 J,  86,  87.  ,..,,,       ^ 

41  Dichotomoiis,  trichotomons,  &c.  divided  luccellivc- 

ly  into  two,  three,  or  more,  parts,  f.  176. 

N°  VI.  Direction /^  !?///:'«'■, 

43  Right,  or  ftraight,  free  of  bondings. 

43  Erecl,  rifing  nearly  to  a  perpendicular,  f.  143.      _ 

44  Oblique,  departing  from  a  perpendicdar,  orhori- 

zontal  line. 

45  Afcending,  or  turned  archwife  upward. 

46  Declining,    or  declined,  turned  archwife   down- 

ward. 

47  Incurvated,  turned  archwife  inward,  f.  142 

48  Nutant,    nodding,    having  the  point    turned  out- 

ward 

49  Reflex,  having  any  part  turned  backward. 

50  Revolute  (377)  rolled  back  into  a  fpiral  line. 

51  Procumbent,  weak  and  leaning  on  the  ground. 
53  Flexuofe,  bent  hither  and  thither 

The  followhig   tenns  refpeB  cbiefiy  the  direiittn  of 
branches   (3). 

53  Patent,  exprefles  the  direftion  of  an  acute  angle, 

or  an  angle  above  45  degrees,  f.  144. 

54  Diverging,  parting  at  a  right  angle. 

55  Divaricated,   exprefles   the   dircttion  of  an  obtufe 

angle. 

56  Dependent,  looking  ftraight  to  the  ground. 

57  Diftich,  or  diflichated  [riowers,  leaves,  or  branch- 

es] turning  to  the   two  fides,  though  jnferted  all 
round. 
5S  Sequent,  turning  all  to  one  fide. 

59  Appreft,  approaching  fo  as  to  be  almoft  parallel  to 

the  ftalk,  or  trunk. 

60  Coarftate,  almoft  incumbent  towards  the  top. 

61  DifFufe,  having  fraall  patent  (53)  branches. 

N"  VII.  Figure  h  that,  either  of  Surfaces,  or  Solids, 
or  Similitudes. 

I.  "Hie  figure  of  Surfaces  is  either, 

62  Orbicular,   of  a  circular  form,  f.  61. 

63  Subrotund,  almoft  circular;  and  Subglobofe,  almoft 

fpherical,  f.  62. 

64  Ovate,  having  its  longitudinal  diameter  longer  than 
the  tranfverfe,  with   the   bafe   terminated   by  a  feg- 

ment  of  a  circle,  and  the  top  narrower,  f.  63. 
<j  Parabolical,  refembling  a  pirabola,  f.  170. 

66  Elliptical,  refembling  an  ellipfe,  or  oval,  f.  64. 

67  Cuneiform,    wedge-fliaped,    growing    by  degrees 

narrower  toward  the  bafc. 
63  Obloug,  having  the  longitudinal  diameter  any  num- 
ber of  Times  longer  than  the  tranfverfe  diameter,f.6  5. 

69  Lanceolate,  oblong  (68),  and  attenuated  (75)  on 

either  end,  f.  66. 

70  Linear,  every  where  of  equal  breadth,  f.  67. 

71  Triangular,   quadrangular,  &c.    according   to   the 

number  of  angles,  f.  72,  80. 

72  Rhombcous,    or  Rhomboidal,   of  the   fhapc    of  a 

rhombus. 

73  Trapcziform,  of  the  fliape  of  a  trapezium. 

2.  The  figure  of  Solids  is  either, 

74  Filiform,  every  where  of  equal  thicknefs. 

75  Attenuated,  gradually  lofing  its  thicknefs  towards 

the  point. 
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76  Subulated,  avyl-fhaped  ;  linear,  but  attennated  to- 

towards  the  point. 

77  Clavatcd,  club-lliaped,  growing  thicker  towards 

the  point,  or  top. 

78  Turbinated,  top-lhaped,  like  an  inverted  eonc* 

79  Globofe,  globular,  like  a  fphere. 

80  Conical,  refembling  a  cone. 

81  Teres,  round,  like  a  cylinder,  f.  132. 

82  Semiteres,  half  round,  femicyiindrical. 

83  Anceps,  two-edged,  having  the  two  oppofite  aa- 

gles  acute. 

84  Trigonous,  tetragonous,  ?kC.  havingthrec,  four,  &c. 

prominent  longitudinal  angles. 

85  Tiquetrous, having  three  cxadly  plain  fides  (109), 

f.  119. 

86  Gibbous,  or  gibbofe,  having  both  upper  and  under 

farface  convex,  by   reafon   of  a  more  copious 
pulp  (30),  intervening. 

87  Compreffed  pulpous  (30),  having  the  edges  flat- 

ter than  the  difc,  or  middle. 

88  Depreffed  pulpous,  having  the  difc  flatter  than  the 

edges. 

89  Lingulatcd,  tongne-fliaped ;  linear  (70),  carnous 

(31),  convex  (112),  below,  f.  115- 

90  Enliform,fword-lhaped,  ancipitous  (83), gradually 

attenuated,  or  tapering  from  the  bafe  to  the  top. 

91  Acinacifonn,  fabre-foaped,  compreffed  (87),  car- 

nous,  having  the  one  edge  convex  and  thin,  and 
the  other  ftraighter  and  thicker,  f.  116, 

92  Dolabriform,   hatchet-lhaped,    compreffed,  fubro- 

rocund  (63),  gibbous  on  the  outfide  (89),  with 
the  edge  fharp,  and  roundifh,  below,  f.  117- 
The  tubulated  figures  that   are  mofily  applied  to  ths 
corolla,  are, 

93  Infundibuliform,  funnel-Qiaped,  an  inverted  cone 

placed  upon  a  tube. 

94  Campanulated,belI-fnaped,ventricofc  (107),  with- 

out any  tube. 

95  Inflated,  hollow,  and  as  it  were  blown  up  like  a 

bladder. 

96  Rotated,  wbcel-lhaped,  plain,  and  not  placed  on  a 

tube. 
3.  The  figure  of  Similitudes  is  either, 

97  Cordate,  heart-fliaped,   fubovatc,  having  a  notch 

cut  out  of  the  bafe,  without  any  portcrior  an- 
gles,   f.  70.  N     1       • 

98  Reniform,  kidney-fliaped,  fubround  (63),  having 

a  notch  cut  out  of  the  bafe,  without  any  pofte- 
rior  angles,   f.  69. 

99  Luuular,  crelccut-lhaped,   fubrotund,   having  the 

bafe  notched,  with  «cute  pofterior angles,  f.  71- 
100  Sagittated,   arrow-ihaped,    triangular  (71),  hav- 
ing acute  pofterior  angles  feparatcd  by  a  notch, 

Haftated,  h'alberd-fliaped,  fagittated  (too),  hav- 
ing the  pofterior  angles  divided  by  a  blunt  notch, 
and  prominent  toward  the  fides,  f.    7J. 

Lyrated,  lyre-fhaped,  divided  acrofs  intolaciniae, 
or  fegments,  of  no  determinate  form,  whereot 
the  under  ones  are  Icffer  and  more  remote  from 
one  another  than  the  upper  ones,  f.  136. 

Runcinated,  pinnatifid  (i.  e.  divided  acrofs  into 
horizontal  oblong  fegments),  in  fuch  fort  that 
the  fegments  are  convex  on  the  forefide  and 
tranfverfe  behind  ,  e.g.  tlic  dandelion. 

'  104  Paa- 
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104  Pandiiriform,  pandour-fliaped,  olilong,  and  co- 
ar(^atcd,  or  narrowed  below. 

IC5  Spithulated,  fnbrotiind,  or  roundifli,  with  a  linear 
and  narrower  bafe,  f.  169. 

jo6  Palmatcd,  divided  paft  the  middle  into  lobes  near- 
ly equal,  f.  82. 

107  Ventricofe,  gibbons,  or  fwelllng  out  on  the  fides. 

708  Deltoid,  rhomboidal  (72),  confifling  of  four  an- 
gles, of  which  the  lateral  ones  arc  lefs  diflant  from 
the  bafe  than  the  other  two;  as  the  leivcs  of  the 
black  poplar.  Sec  alfo  the  figure  of  the  ancient 
dilta  of  the  Greeks,  f.  118. 

N°  VIII.  ExrAKSiON  is  either, 

109  Plain,  having  an  equal  furface. 

no  Caniiliculated,  hollowed  above  with  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal furrow,  f.  120. 

Tii  Concave,  by  the  margin  being  lefs  in  proportion 
than  the  dilk,  and  the  dilk  of  courfc  deprcflcd,  or 
puflied  downwards. 

112  Convex,  by  the  margin  being  lefs  in  proportion 
than  the  diik,  fo  that  the  di(k  is  elevated,  or  puflied 
upwards. 

113  Cucullatcd,  cowl-fliaped,  having  the  edges  folded 
or  curling  inwards  at  the  hafe,  and  fpreading  at  the 
lop,  like  a  cowl. 

114  Undated,  waved,  having  the  difkaltcrnately  bend- 
ing up  and  down  in  obtufe  plaits. 

irj  Crifped,  curled,  by  having  the  margin  fo  luxuriant 
that  the  difli  becomes  longer  than  its  rachis  (283), 
«r  quill. 

N"  IX.  Place. 

I.   A  Ltaf  is  either, 

116  Radical,  growing  out  of  the  root. 

117  Cauline,  growing  on  the  caulis  (197),  or  ftalk, 
f.  149. 

118  Ramous,  growing  on  a  branch,  f.  140. 

119  Axillary,  placed  under  the  bafe  of  a  branch. 

120  Floral,  next  the  flower.     Sec  Def.  16.  f.  151. 

2.  A  flipula,  or  fcale,  is  either, 
J2I  Lateral,  infcrted  into  the  fide  of  a  pciiolc. 

122  Extrafoliaccous,  placed  brlow  a  leaf. 

123  Intrafoliaceous,  placed  above  a  leaf. 
J  24  Oppofitifolious,  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  op- 

pofitc  to  a  leaf. 

3.  A  Cirrbus,  or  tendril,  is  cither, 
IJJ  Petiolar,  growing  out  of  a  petiole,  or  leaf-ftalk. 

126  Peduncular,  growing  out  of  a  peduncle,  or  flower- 
ftalk,  &c.  &c. 

N"  X.  The  Situation  of  the  Parts  of  a  Plant  Is 
either, 

127  Oppofite,  when  the  leaves,  &c.  are  placed  in  de- 
cnjated  (129)  or  crofs  pairs,  f.  163.  i?4. 

123  Alternate,  growing  all  round  a  ft^lk  or  branch 
one  after  ano:her  gradually,  f.  164. 

129  DeculTated,  placed  oppofite  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  if  one  Look  down  from  the  top  of  the  plant, 
the  leaves,  &c.  repn-fcnt  for  diflinfk  rows. 

130  Verticillaied,  whirled  ;  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  fur- 
rounding  the  ftalk  or  trunk  at  the  joints  in  great 
number  iikc  a  whirl,  f.  59. 
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131  Bifarious,  leaves,  &c.  growing  only  on  the  op- 
pofite fides  of  a  ftalk  or  branch. 

132  Sparfc,  placed  without  any  certain  order. 

133  Fafciculated,  pencilled,  growing  in  numbers  out 
of  the  fame  point,  like  a  pencil,  f.  167. 

134  Confert,  clofe-ranged,  leaves,  &c.  almoft  cover- 
ing the  wiiolc  furface. 

135  Diftant,  parts  remote  from  one  another. 

136  Terminal,  placed  at  the  top. 

N°  XI.  .^Surface  is  cither, 

111  Naked,  deftitutc  of  fct^e  (245),  orbriftlcs,  andpiii 
(240),  or  hairb. 

138  Levigated,  fmooth,  of  an  equal  plainnefs.  The 
fame  with  plain,  (109). 

139  Glabrous,  of  a  flippery  nature. 

140  Nitid,  flippery,  and  fliining. 

141  Lucid,  as  if  it  were  illuminated. 

142  Coloured,  of  a  colour  different  from  green  (when 
that  is  the  natural  colour). 

143  Lineated,  lined,  the  nerves  being  deprefled. 

144  Striated,  gently  furrowed  in  parallel  lines. 

145  Sulcatcd,  furrowed  in  deep  lines,  f.  121. 

fl.  Alveolatcd,  honey-combed,  a  receptacle  deep- 
ly pitted  fo  as  to  rcfemble  a  honey  comb. 

b.  Hifpid,    any  furface   planted    with   ftiff  fliorc 
hairs,  f.  109. 

c.  Rimofe,  full  of  rents,  or  chinks. 

[The  foUoiui/ig  terms,  to  156,  belong  chiefly  to  Leaves.^ 

146  Nervous,  having  nnconnefted  fmall  velfels,  rc- 
fembling  nerves,  running  from  the  bafe  to  the  top, 
f.  113. 

147  Trinerved,  having  three  fmall  nerves  meeting  at 
the  bafe. 

148  Triplincrved,  having  three  nerves  meeting  above 
the  bafe. 

149  Trincrvated,  having  three  nerves  meeting  below 
the  bafe. 

150  Enervis,  ncrvelefs  ;  the  oppofite  to  nervous. 

151  Venous,  having  veins  or  (mall  vcftels  divided  va- 
rioudy,  without  any  regular  order. 

IJ2  Avenis,  veinlefs,  the  oppofite  to  venous. 

153  Rngofe,  wrinkled,  full  of  wrinkles,  f.  in. 

154  Bullated,  having  the  furface,  from  being  rugolc, 
raifed  up  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  by  the  veins  being 
contrafled,  the  other  fide  by  that  means  becoming 
concave. 

155  Lacunous,  pitted,  by  the  difk  being  deprefled 
between  the  interfperfetl  veins. 

J  56  Punftated,  bcfprinkled  with  hollow  points. 

157  Papillous,  covered  with  carnous,  or  flefliy,  points, 
f.  114. 

158  Papulous,  covered  with  vcficular  or  bladdcr-likc 
points. 

159  Vifcid,  befmeared  with  a  gluey  moiftsrc. 

160  Tomeiuofe,  covered  with  fine  down  intcrw-oven 
together,  hardly  to  be  difcerned,  f.  104. 

161  Villoujf,  covered  with  foft  hairs.    See  F/7//  (241). 

162  Sericeous,  filky,  covered  with  very  fine  hairs  laid 
clofe  down. 

163  Lanated,  woolly,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  cob- 
web (or  fpontaneoufly  curled  hairs).  Sec  Lana 
(242). 

164  Pilofe,  hairy,  covered  with  long  diflinft  Ijairs. 
See  Pili  (240),  and  f.  107. 

3  K  2  165  Bearded, 
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165  Bearded,  covered  with  parallel  hairs.     See  Bar- 
ba  (243). 

166  Setaceous,  briftly,    fee  or   covered,  with  briftles. 
See  Seta  (245)- 

167  Scabrous,  having  hard  prominent  points  caufing 
a  roughncis  to  the  touch. 

168  Aculeaied,  armed  with  prickles  fixed  only  to  the 
baric.     See  Aculei  (253). 

169  Strigofe,  having  Itiff  lanceolated   (69)    prickles. 
See  Striga  (244). 

170  Paleaceous,  chaffy,  covered  with  dry  fcales  re- 
fembling  chaff.     Ste  Pa/ea   (246). 

171  Muricated,  befprinkled  with  fubulated  points. 

172  Spinous,  thorny,  befet  with   fpines,  or  prickles, 
rifing  out  of  the  wood  of  the  plant. 

173  Burning,    befet  with  llimulating  and  inflaming 
points,  as  the  nettle,  &c. 

N°  XII.  y^  Margin  is  either, 

174  Entire,  linear  without  the  leafl:  dent,  or  notch. 

175  Crenated,  having  notches  without  refpcft  to  the 
extremity,  f.  93,  95,  96,  98. 

176  Serrated,  faw-toothed,  all  the  notches  and  teeth 
looking  towards  tlie  extremity,  f.  91,  92. 

177  Ciliated,    having   parallel    briltles  fee   in   a   row 
lengthwife,  like  eye-lallies,  f.  no. 

178  Dentated,   toothed,  with  the  points  patent  and 
afunder,  f.  90. 

1 79  Repand,  having  a  plain  ferpentine  form,  f.  89. 

N°  XIII.  Jn  Apex,  or  Point,  is  either, 

J  80  Obtufe,  terminated,  within  the  fegment  of  a  circle, 
f.  96,  TOO,  103. 

181  Emarginated,  terminated  by  a  notch,  f.  104,  105. 

182  Retufc,  terminated  by  a  round  bofom,  f.  106. 

183  Truncated,  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line. 

184  Acute,  terminated  by  an  acute  angle,  f.  loi. 

185  Acuminated,  terminated  by  a  fubulated,  or  awl- 
fliaped  point,  f.  102. 

186  Cufpidatcd,  terminated  by  a  briille,  or  prickle. 

SPECIAL  TERMS. 
N°  XIV.  ^RooT  //  either, 

187  Fibrous,  confiding  wholly  of  fmall  fibres. 

188  Bulbous,  furnilhed  with  a  bulb  (19). 

189  I.  Solid  (28). 

J90         2.  Scaly,  with  the  fcales  imbricated  (390). 
J 91  3.  Tunicatcd,  having  coats  above  coats. 

192  Tuberous,  confifling  of  flefliy  parts  conncdcd  by 
threads  to  the  bafe. 

193  Fafcicular,  confiding  of  flelhy  parts  connefted  to 
the  bafe  without  the  intervention  of  threads,  f.  167. 

194  Granulated,  compofed  of  fmall  flelhy  particles. 
19J  Fufiform,    fpindle-fliaped,  fingle,    and   tapering, 

f.  189. 
196  Repent,  running  out  a  great  way,  and  budding 
here  and  there. 

N°  XV.  .r^ Trunk  w, 

J97  1.  A  ftem  or  ftalk  (f.  172 — 177)  ;  a  trunk  fup- 
porting  both  the  fruftification  and  the 
leaves. 

198    2.  A  culm,  proper  to  graffes,  f.  j  71,  1 74. 
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3.  A  fcapus,  or  fliaft ;   a  trunk  fupporting  the 
fru(^tificatic.n,  but  not  the  leaves,  f.  173. 

200  4.  A  ftipes,  or   Itock  ;    a  trunk  changing  into 

leaves,  f.  32  c  ;  55  d. 

201  Scandent,  climbing,  but   needing  the  fupport  of 
other  bodies. 

202  Voluble,  twining,  afcending  (45)  in  a  fpiral  line 
by  the  afllllance  of  other  bodies. 

203  Repent,  creeping,  lying  on  the  ground  and  fend- 
ing out  roots  here  and  there.     See  196,^  f.  191. 

204  Sarmentofe,  full  of  twigs,   filiform,  with  rooting 
joints. 

205  Stoloniferous,  putting  forth  young  flioots  at  the 
root,  or  tillering. 

206  Simplicijftmus,  very  fingle,  having  fcarcely  any 
branches. 

207  Simplex,  fingle,  extended  in  a  continued  feries 
towards  the  top. 

208  Entire,  very  fingle,  with  the  branches  gathering 
inwards. 

209  Proliferous,  putting  forth  branches  only  from  the 
middle  of  the  top, 

210  Subramofe,  having  only  a  few  lateral  branches. 

211  Ramofe,  having  many  lateral  branches,  f.  190. 

212  RamoJij[Ji7nus,  \cry  ra.\no{e,  loaded  with  numerous 
branches,  without  any  determinate  order. 

213  Virgated,  having  fmall  weak  pliant  branches  of 
unequal  length. 

214  Panicled,  having  branches  varioufly  fubdivided. 

1SJ°  XVI.  yS' Petiole  ;/  either  filiform,  or, 

215  Alated,  winged,  dilated  on  the  fides. 

216  Spinefcent,  hard  and  pricking. 

N°  XVII.  y^LEAF  //  either  fviple  or  compou7id. 

A.  A  [imp  I e  Leaf,  f.  168,  may  be, 

217  Submerfed,  hid  under  the  fiirface  of  water. 

2x8  Natant,  fwimming,  lying  on  the  furface  of  the 
water. 

219  Acerous,  chaff-like,  linear  and  perfiflent  (26), 
f.  141. 

The  Infertion  of  heaves. 

220  Petiolated,  having  a  petiole  inferted  at  its  bafe, 
f.  153- 

221  Pcltated,  or  targetted,  having  the  petiole  in  the 
difk  of  the  leaf,  f.  152. 

222  Adnate,  connected  with  the  branches  at  the  bafe 
on  the  upper  fide. 

223  Connate,  having  the  oppofite  pairs  united  at  the 
bafe  on  each  fide,  f.  158. 

224  Coadunate,  having  more  than  two  united. 

225  Decurrent,  having  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  running 
along  the  ftalk  downwards,  f.  155. 

226  Amplexicaul,  having  the  bafe  furrounding  or  em- 
bracing the  llalk,  f.  156. 

227  Perfoliatcd,  having  the  bafe  furrounding  the  ftalk 
fi:raight  acrofs,  without  any  opening  before,  f.  157. 

228  Vaginating,  or  flieathing,  having  the  bafe  form- 
ing a  tube  that  covers  the  ftalk,  f.  159. 

B.     I.  A  Leaf  is  called  Compound,  when  the  fame  Pe- 
tiole produces  more  Leaves  than  one.     It  is 

229  Articulated,  jointed,  when  one  leaf  grows  out  of 
the  top  of  another,  f.  160, 

230  Di- 
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2jo  Digitated,  when  a  fiinple  petiole  conneds  leaflets, 
or  fmsll  leaves,  at  the  top.  Binatc,  ternate,  &c.  are 
moJificaiions  of  this  accoriling  to  the  number  of 
leaflets  thus  conncded,  f.  126. 

231  Pcdatcd,  when  a  bilid,  or  forked  petiole  connefts 
feveral  leaflets  only  by  the  interior  Tide,  f.  127. 

232  Pinnated,  or  feathered,  when  afimple  petiole  con- 
nects any  numlier  of  leaflets  to  its  liJes.  Bijiigous 
(double-paired),  quadrijugous  (four-paired,)  &c. 
when  only  four,  eii^ht,  Sec.  &c.  leaflets  are  thus  con- 
nefted,  f.  83.  128 — 135. 

Pinnated  with  an  odH  one,  when  terminated  by  a 
linglc  or  odd  leaflet. 

abruptly,  when  terminated  neither  by  ten- 
dril nor  by  a  leaflet. 

cirrhous,  when  terminated  by  a  tendril  (15). 

with  oppofite  (127)  leaflets. 

with  alternate  (128)  leaflets. 

with  interrupted  leaflets,  when  the  leaflets 
are  altcrnHtely  greater  and  fmaller. 

with  dccurfive  leaflets,  or  leaflets  running 
down  the  petioles. 

2.     /i Dicompound  Leaf  ij  either, 

233  Bigeminous,  q.  double-twin,  leaves,  when  the  pe- 
tiole is  dichotomous,  or  fucccflively  divided  into  two, 
and  every  top  carries  a  pair  of  leaflets. 

234  Biternated,  doubly  ternated  (230),  f.  137. 

235  Bipinnatcd,  doubly  pinnated  (232),  f.  138. 

3.  j^  Stipradicompound  Leaf  is  either, 
336  Tcrgeminous,  when  the  petiole  being   twice  di- 
chotomous, or  divided  into    two,    bears  a  pair  of 
leaflets. 
237  Triternated,  thrice  ternated,  f.  139. 
338  Tripinnatcd,  thrice  pinnated,  f.  140,  141. 

Stipttla,  or  Scale. 
Cirrhus,  or  Tendril. 

N"  XVIII.  PuBES,  the  hair,  -wool,   Sec.  of  plants  is 
tither, 

239  Tomentum,  a  flock,  fine  interwoven  hairs  {villi,) 
fearcely  vifible.     See  160,  241,  and  f.  104. 

240  Pitt  (164),    excretory  duds  of  a  plant  refem- 
bling  fetae,  or  bridles  (166). 

341  Villi  (161),  foft  hairs. 

242  Lana  (163),  curled  thick  hairs. 

243  Barba,  a  beard,  parallel  hairs. 

244  Striga,  comb- teeth,  (liff  rigid  plain  hairs. 

245  SetiT,  briftles,  fliff  round  hairs. 

246  Palea  (170),   a  membranaceous  fcale  (33). 

247  /fawwj,  hook,  anaccuminated  (185)  crooked  point. 

248  r^.'-jcA'^,  a  point,  or  prickle,  withmany  teeth  turned 
backwards. 

349  Glandule,  a  papilla,  or  fmall  gland,  fecrcting  moi- 
fture,  f.  1 78,  b ;  1 79,  a. 

350  Utricle,  a  fmall  veflcl  full  of  fecerned  moiftarc. 

251  Vifcofity,  expreffes  the  quality  of  tenacious  moi- 
fturc. 

252  Glutinofity,  cxprcfTcs  the  quality  of  llippery  hu- 
mour. 


N°  XIX.  Arm  A,  the  arms  of  plants,  are  either,  « 

253  -^culti,  prickles,  pricking  points,  affixed  only  to 
the  bark. 


ANY. 

2^4  Furc<x,  forks,  prickles  (253)  divided  or  forked. 

255  Spina  (172),  thorns,  points,  or  prickles,  put  forth 
from  the  wood  of  the  plant,  f.  iSi. 

256  Sttiviuli  {ill),  points  producing  inflammatory 
pundures,  whereby  the  parts  become  itching. 

N°  XX.  \«^Bractea,  or  floral  leaf. 

257  Ccnta,  the  bratfteaz  or  fpanglcs  on  the  top  of  the 
Aalk  of  fome  plants,  remarkable  in  iizc  compared 
to  the  other  leaves. 

No  XXI.   ^Peduncle  is  either, 

258  Common,  to  more  flowers  than  one. 

259  Partial,  bearing  any  number  of  flowers  of  the 
common  peduncle. 

260  A  pedicle,  proper  to  flowers  in  a  common  pe- 
duncle. 

261  Ccrniious,  fiooping,  having  the  top  looking  t» 
the  ground. 

262  Rctrofrad,  broken  backward,  reduced  to  a  de- 
pending Hate  as  if  by  force. 

263  Multiflorous,  producing  many  flowers. 

264  Inflorescence  is  the  mode  in  which  flowers  are 
connefted  to  the  peduncle  of  a  plant ;  and  this  is 
cither. 
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Verticillus,  a  W'hirl,  when  a  number  of  flowers 
furround  the  plant  in  the  ring. 
Capitiiluvt,  a  knot,  when  a  number  of  flowers 
are  collefted  together  in  form  of  a  globe.  It 
fignifies  alfo  the  upper  parts  of  the  frudilicatioa 
of  moflcs,  f.  29,  a. 

Fafciculiis,  a  bunch,  when  ereft  parallel  flow- 
ers of  equal  height  are  collected  together  (392). 
Spica,  a  fpike,  when  feflile  altcrnuc   flowers 
are  placed  on  a  common  Ample  peduncle.     A 
fpike  is  either. 
Simple,  continued  and  undivided. 
Compound,  when  more   fmall  ipikcs  Aand 

on  one  peduncle. 
Glomerated,  when  the  fmall  fpikes  are  crowd- 
ed together,  without  any  certain  order. 
Interrupted,    when    the  fmaller  fpikes  are 
placed  alternately    and  diflant  one  from 
another. 
273  5.  Acoryvjbtts,  is  formed  of  a  fpike  (268),  having 
every  fmgle  flower  provided  with  a  pedicle 
of  its  own,  and   the  whole  elevated  to  a 
proportionable  height,  f.  32. 
Race?nus,  a  clufter,  when  the  common  pedun- 
cle has  lateral  branches,  f.  57. 
Unilateral,  when  all  the  flowers  grow  on  one 

fide. 
Panicula,    a   panicle,    when    the   flowers  are 
fparfe,  and  grow  on  pedimcles  varioufly  di- 
vided, f.  50. 
Thjirfus,  a  panicle    (276)    gathered  into  an 
ovate  (64)  form. 
I'^Vmbella,  an  umbel ;   a  receptacle  (13),  lengthen- 
ed out  frotn  one  centre  into  filiform  peduncles  rifmg 
to  a  proportionable  height,  fo  as  to  refemble  an  um- 
brella above,  f.  28.  a.  a.     It  is, 
279       Simple,  when  all  the  peduncles  fpriug  ont  of 
one  and  the  fame  receptacle. 
Compound,  when  every  peduncle  carries  a  fmall 
umbel  on  its  top. 
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23i  Vmlclluln  fefdh,  a  fmall  feflilc  umbel,  when  a 
number  of  peduncles  rife  from  the  fame  centre,  and 
ftand  equally  all  around  it, 
s82  Cyma,  a  receptacle  riling  from  the  fame  general 
centre,  with  partial  ones  here  and  there,  and  length- 
cned  into  peduncles  all  equally  high  at  top, 
t83  Rachis,  a  filiform  receptacle  connefting  any  num. 

ber  of  florets  into  a  long  fpike. 
284  Spadix,  the  receptacle  of  a  palm-tree  nfingwithm 
Ifpatha  or  flieath,    and    divided    into    fruftifying 
branches,  f.  26. 

N°  XXII.     Fructification  is, 
1S5  The  temporary  part  of  a  vegetable,  deflined  to 

generation.     And  is  either 
286       Simple,  confifting  of  few  flowers. 

Compound,  when  a  number  of  flowers  are  let 
together. 

A.     Calyx,  the  Cup. 
Perianthium,  a  cup  contiguous  to  the  fruftifica- 
tion,  f.  42.  a.  _         ,       o      • 

289 of  the  fruelification,  containing  the  Itami- 

na  (9),  and  the  germen  (333). 

290 of  the    flower  containing  ftaraina   without 

a  germen. 

291 of  the  fruit,  containing  a  germen  without 

ftamina.  . 

.a,  Proper,  belonging  to  any  particular  flow- 
er.    And  either, 

Monophyllous,  confifting  of  only  one  leat. 
Polyphyllous,    conflfting  of  a  number  of 
leaves. 
.    Superior,  having  the  germen  below  the  re- 
ceptacle. 

-  Inferior,  having  the  germen  above  the  re- 
ceptacle. 

-  b,  Common,  containing  a  number  of  flowers 
fet  together, 

.  Calyculated,  a  calyx,  or  cup,  having  as  it 
were  another  leffcr  cup  round  its  bafe. 

299  3.  hivolucrum,  or  wrapper,  a  cup  remote  from 
a  flower,  f.  28. 

-03 Uuiverfal,    fet  under  an  univcrfal  umbel, 

■'  (278).  a. 

201 Partial,  fet  under  a  partial  umbel,  d  d. 

002 Proper,  fet  under  any  particular  flower. 

-03  3.  Gluma,  a  glume  or  chaff,  the  cup  of, any  kind 
of  grafs,  confiftingof  valves  embracing  one 

another,  f.  27,  a-     Either, 

-04 Uniflorous,  containing  a  fmglc  flower. 

305 Multiflorous,    containing    any     number    of 

flowers. 
306       Arifta,orawn,f.2  7,b.  a  tapering  point  growing 
out  of  the  glume,  or  chaff";  either  Itraight,  or 
507      Tortile,  twifted  like  a  cord. 

308  4.  Amentum,  a  catkin,  confifting  of  a  chafiy  com- 
mon receptacle  like  a  gem,  or  bud,  f.  30. 

309  5.  Spatha,  fpath,  or  flieath,  a  cup  opening  longitu- 
«linally,  f.  25. 

■iXob.Calyptra,  hood,  the  cowl-ftiapcd  cup  offome 
moOes  placed  over  the  anthers  (331)  f.  29. 

311  7.  Vnlva,  the  membranaceous  cup  of  a  nnifliroom. 

a.  Perkhatitan,  a  circular  tuft  of  fine  hair-like 

leaves  furrounding  the  bafes  of  the  filaments 
in  the  genus  Hypnum. 
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B.  Corolla,  or  colonred  part  of  a  flower. 

312  Petal,  a  part  of  a  corolla  when  divided  into  more 
parts  than  one,  f .  36,  f  f  f  f  f. 

313  Tube,  the  inferior  part  of  a  monopetalous  corolla, 

f.  25,  a. 

314  Limb,  the  fuperior  fpreading  part  of  a  monopeta- 
lous corolla,  f.  35. 

31 J  Unguis,  heel,  the  inferior  part  of  a  polypetalous 

corolla  affixed  to  the  receptacle. 
3x6  Lavihia,  lappet,    the  fuperior  fpreading  part  of  a 

polypetalous  corolla,  f.  27. 

317  Regular,  equal  in  figure,  magnitude,  and  propor- 
tion of  parts,  r  ,     ,•    1.  i-ar 

318  Irregular,  when  the  fegments  of  the  limb  ditter 
in  figure,  magnitude,  or  proportion  of  parts. 

319  Ringent,  irregular  (318),  gaping  like  two  lips, 
opened  very  wide. 

320  Calea-ringentis,  the  vizard  or  upper  lip  of  a  nn' 
gent  corolla. 

321  Faux,  the  throat  or  opening  between  the  fegments 
of  a  corolla  where  the  tube  (313)  terminates. 

322  Cruciated,  croflisd,  having  four  equal  and  patent 
petals. 

323  Perfenate,  mafKed,  ringent  (319),  but  ftiut  clofe 
between  the  lips  by  the  palate. 

324  Papilionaceous,  butterfly-ftiapcd,  irregular  ;  the 
inferior  petal  being  cymbi'forni,  or  ftiaped  like  a  boat 
(called  \.htcaii7ia,  or  keel) ;  the  fuperior  afcending,. 
(called  the  vexilhm,  or  flag)  ;  the  fide  petals  ftand- 
ing  finglc  (called  the  ala,  or  wings). 

32s  Compound,  confifting  of  a  number  of  florets,  on. 
a  common  receptacle,  and  within  a  common  peri- 
anthium. 

326.  I.  Ligulated,  having  all  the  exterior  florets  plain 

on  the  outfide. 

327  2.  Tubulous,  having  all  the  fmall  corolla  of  the 
florets  tubulated. 

328  3.  Radiated,  having  all  the  fmall  corollas  of  the 
difc  tubulous,  and  thofe  of  the  circumference 
ligulated,  and  of  a  different  form. 

329  Ncflary,  the  melliferous  part  proper  to  any  flow- 
er, f.  38,  39,40,41. 

C.  Stamen,  a  Chive, 

330  Filament,  the  part  fupporting  the  anthera,  and 
conneaing  it  with  the  plant,  f.  42,  43,  36.  ddddd. 

331  Anthera,  the  part  of  a  flower,  which  is  full  of  pol- 
len (332),  or  fine  flowcr-duft,  which  it  difcharges  as 
foonas  iifelf  comesto  maturity,  f.  36,  eeece. 

332  Pollen,  flower-duft,  burfting  by  being  brought  in- 
to contaft  with  moiftnre,  and  throwing  out  elaf- 
tic  atoms.  (According  to  the  principles  of  the 
fexual  fyftem,  this  is  the  origin  of  generation  in 
plants). 

D.  Pijlilliim,  aPiftil. 

333  Germen,  the  rudiment  of  the  unripe  fruit  in  a  flow- 
er.    This  is  cither, 

334  Superior,  included  in  the  corolla. 

335  Inferior,  placed  below  the  corolla. 

336  Style,  the  part  of  the  pilHl  that  raifes  the  fligma 
(337)  from  the  gcrmcu,  f.  36,  b;   42,  c  ;  45,  b. 

337  Stigma,  the  fummit  of  the  piftil  bedewed  witb 
Dioifturc,  f,  3^?  a  ;  42,  <3 ;  Ai,  c-  _ 
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E.  Pericarpiiim,  a  Froit-caff,  is  2 
338  I.  Capfiilc,  a  fniic-Cufe,   liollow   and   opening  in 
a  certain  dcccrminatc  uianntv,  i.  49,  b.   52, 

53.  >4- 
J  39  2.  Valvule,  a  fcrecn,  or  defence,  wiih  which  tiie 
fruit  is  covered  on  the  ouilide. 

340  Loiularnintum,  a  hole,  or  cavity,  for  lodging 
the  feeds. 

341  DUfffimtututn,  a  partitition,  by  which  the  fruit 

is  dillinJiiiiiied  or  divided  within  into  any 
number  trf cavities,  f.  53,  b  b. 

342  Bicapfular,  having  twocapfules  (^38)- 

343  Bilocular,  havin;^  two  cavities  (340). 

344  Tricoccous,  a  capfule  having  three  protuberant 

knobs,  and  divided  into  three  cavities  within, 
each  containing  one  feed. 
34J       Didyraous,   having  two  knobs  protuberant  on 
the  outfide. 

346  Sitiqua,  a  hiifk;  a  fruit-cafe  having  two  valves, 

and  attaching  the  feeds  along  both  futures, 
f.  45. 

347  ToniloJ'a,  having  prominences  fwelling  out  on 

each  fide. 

348  Parallelum  diffipmsntum,  a  parallel  partition 

of  equal  breadth  with  the  valves. 

349  Contrarium    dilfip  intent  ton,   a    crofs    partition, 

narrower  than  the  valves. 

350  3.  Lj'^.vwit/;,  a  cod,  orlwob;  a  pericarpiuni  having 

two  valves,  and  attaching  the  feeds  only  along 
the  one  future,  f.   47. 

351  iphmis   hiterceptum,  having    parts  at   regular 

diftances  flraiter  than  the  reft,  fo  as  to  divide 
it  acrofs  into  different  internal  cavities. 

352  4.  Follicle,  a  pericarpium  of  one  valve,  opening 

longitudinally  on  one  fide,  and  not  having  the 
feeds  attached  to  the  future,  f.  46. 

353  5-  Drupa,^\\im;  a  pericarpium  fliiffi^d  with  flefhy 

fubftance,  without  any  valve,  and  containing 
a  nut  or  (lone  in  the  middle,  f.   60,  a. 

354.  5.  Pomum,  apple,  or  pear  ;  a  pericarpium  ftufFed 
with  flelhy  fubftance  without  valves,  and  con- 
taining a  capfule  or  fccd-cafc  in  the  middle. 
•      f.  49. 

35}  6.  Bacca,  berry;  a  pericarpium  full  of  pulpy  or 
foft  fubftance.  without  valves,  and  containing 
feeds  otherwife  naked. 

356  7.  Nidulant,  neftling  ;   ieeds  difperfed  through  a 

pulpy  or  foft  fubftance. 

357  8.  Stroii/zis,  cone  ;   a  pericarpium  formed  by  the 

induration  of  the  fcales  of  a  catkin,  (308). 

f.  31. 

F.  Siiitcn,   Seed. 
,358  Hilum,  fpeck  ;   the  external  fc.ir  or  mark  of  the 
feed,  occalioned  by  its  attachment  to  the  fruit-cafe 
before  it  come  to  maturity. 

359  Corciilmii,  the  original  fubftance  of  a  new  plant 
within  a  feed. 

360  Corona,  crown,  or  drcfs  adhering  to  the  top  of  a 
feed,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  !ly  about  after  it  is 
rij'e. 

361  Pappui,  down  ;  a  feathery  or  hairy  crown  with 
which  it  fties,  f.  J5,  a,  b. 

362  Stipitatui,  ftalkcd,  having  a  thread  betwixt  It 
and  (he  down. 


A     N    y. 

363  Capillary,  confiiling  of  fine  undivided  iiairs. 

364  Plumofe,  feathery  ;  confifting  ef  hairs  feathered 
on  the  fides. 

365  Cauda,  tail ;  a  thread,  or  membrane,  at  the  end  of 
a  feed. 

366  Hamtis,  a  hook,  (247). 

367  Calicutus,  the  interior  and  proper  in'.egument  of 
a  feed. 

368  Nux,  kernel ;  a  feed  covered  with  a  bony  Ihell. 

369  Arillui ;  the  outer  coat  of  a  feed,  which  falls  off 
of  its  own  accord. 

G.  Feceptaculum,  a  Receptacle. 

370  Common,  containing  more  flowers  and  fruits  than 
one. 

371  Compound,  or  compofite  flower;  having  the  re- 
ceptacle dilated  and  entire,  the  florets  fcffile. 

372  Aggregate  flower  ;  having  the  receptacle  dilated, 
and  the  florets  fubpedicellatcd,  or  ftanding  on  very 
fhort  flower-ftalks. 

Bulbus,  a  bulb.   Cemma,  a  gem,  or  bud. 

No  XXIII.  Vernation /■///'? 

373  Difpofition  of  leaves  within  the  bud  (20). 

374  Conduplicated,  doubled  together,  having  the 
oppofiie  edges  approaching  each  other  in  parallel 
lines. 

375  Convoluted,  rolled  togetlicr  fpirally  like  a   cowl. 

376  Involuted,  rolled  inwards,  having  the  edges  on 
both  fides  rolled  fpirally,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  met  on  the 
upper  furface  of  the  leaf. 

377  Revoluted,  rolled  backwards,  having  the  edges  on 
both  fides  rolled  fpirally  fo  as  to  be  nearly  met  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf,   f.   147. 

;78  Equitant,   riding,    when  two    leaves  oppofite   to 

each  other  clofe  their  edges,  fo  that  the  one  includes 

or  clafps  about  the  other. 
379  Obvolnted,  when  two  edges  of  one  leaf  clofe  on 

the  upper  furface,  fo  that  one  edge  divides  or  lies 

betwixt  the  two  fides  of  the  other. 
580  Plicated,    plaited,    gathered  into    various  plaits. 

f.  97. 
381  Circinal,  rolled  fpirally  from  the  top  to  the  bafc,. 

fo  that  the  top  comes  to  occupy  the  centre. 

N»    XXIV.  General  T^rms  to  ie  added. 

38a  Laxus,  flexible  at  pleafure.     Z)f^/7// (weak),  and 

fiaccidtis  (flagging),  arealnioft  fynonimous, 
3^3  Rigid,  not  enduring  to  be  bent. 
384  Articulated  (229),  jointed,  or  knotted. 
38  J  Efiodis,  without  joints,  or  knots. 

386  Pritivorfus,  forcbittcn  ;  having  the  top  as  it  wert 
bitten  ofl".     f.  60. 

387  Radicant,  pushing  down  roots. 

388  Squamous,  covered  with  fcales. 

589  Proliferous  flowers,  having  one  flower  rifing  with- 
in another. 

390  Imbricated  parts,  one  overlapping  another,  .lik$ 
tiles,  or  ftates,  f.   34,  166. 

391  Squarrofe,  rough,  or  fcurfy,  applied  to  the  tops- 
or  irregular  fcgmcnts  of  leaves,  &c.  when  they 
iland  out  on  all  fides. 

392  Faftigiated,  trunks,  branches,  or  peduncles,  rifing 
all  alike  high. 

393  R«- 
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393  Rcfupinated,  turned  upfide  down. 

394  Lacerated,  a  term  applied  to  the  edges  of  flowers 
or  leaves  when  divided  irregularly  as  if  they  were 
torn. 

395  Laciniated,  divided  into  parts  or  fegments  in  an 
indeterminate  manner,  f.  84. 

Terms  omitted  to  be  inferted  m  their  proper  places, 

396  Brachiated  branches,  when  each  pair  ftands  in 
right  angles  with  the  pairs  immediately  above  and 
below  them,  f.   177. 

397  Aphyllous,  without  any  leaves. 

398  Adverfe  leaves,  turning  their  faces,  not  to  the 
iky  but  to  the  fouth  ;   as,    Amoirium. 

399  Arhoreus,  arborefcent,  of  ihe  nature  of  a  tree 
producing  buds.     A  term  of  great  lubricity. 

400  Bulbiferous,  bearing  bulbs. 

Bulbs  are  either 

401  Scaly,  confiding  of  imbricated  lamella,  as 

the  lily-root,  f,   161. 

402  Solid,  confifting  of  folid  fubftance  ;   as  the 

tulip,  f,   162. 

403  Tunicaied,    coated,   like    the  common  0- 

nion,  f.    163. 

404  Articulated,  confifting  of  lamellse  linked  to- 

gether ;  as  the  Latkrcea. 
40J  Calcareous,  of  a  hard  crumbly  nature,  like 

dry  lime  plafter. 

406  Circumfciffus,  parting  as  if  cut  flraight  over  ;  as 
the  capfule  of  Stcllaria. 

407  Cirrhous,   terminating  in  a  tendril. 

408  Columella,  the  part  of  a  fruit-cafe  that  conneds 
the  internal  partitions  with  the  feeds,  f.  S3,  c. 

409  Intortion,  the  twilling  of  any  part  towards  one 
fide  : 

4to       To  the  right,  fupppofing  one's  felf  placed  in 
the  centre  ; 

411  To  the  left,  fuppofing  one's  felf  placed  in  the 

centre. 

412  Cotyledon,  the  lateral  body  or  lobe  of  a  feed, 
porous,  and  imbibing  moifturc,  and  afterwards  fall- 
ing ofF. 

41 3  Jcotyledones,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  no  lateral 
bodies,  or  lobes;  as  the  Miifd. 

414  MonocotyledoJies,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  only  one 
lateral  body  ;  as  the  Gralfes,  &c. 

415  Dicotykdones,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  two  lateral 
bodies,  or  lobes  ;  as  the  Legumina,  &c. 

416  Poly  cotyledons,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  many 
lateral  bodies,  or  lobes;  as  the  Pines,  &c. 

417  Monofpermoiis,  capfules  or  feed-cafes  that  contain 
only  one  feed. 

41S  Di — tri — tetra — penta, — &c.  fpermous,  contain- 
ing 2,   3,  4.  5,  &c.  feeds  in  one  capfule. 

419  Polyfpcrmous,  containing  many  feeds. 

420  Subcroftis,  refembling  cork. 

'  421  Echiiiatus,  befct  with  fpin£S,  or  prickles,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a  hedge-hog. 

422  Mnticus,  without  awn,  beard,  or  prickle. 

423  Pilius,  i\\t  hat,  or  bonnet,  of  a  muiliroom,  which 
has  the  fruftificaiionson  its  under  fide,  f.  32,  a. 

424  Difcus,  the  middle  part  of  a  compound  flower, 
confifling  of  regular  florets. 

425  Radius,  the  rim,  or  outward  part,  confiAing  of  ir- 
regular florets. 
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Sect.  V.     Of  the  Sexn  of  Plants. 


Sedt.  V. 


As  many  philofophers,  and  botanifts,have  denied  that 
fuch  a  thing  as  the  diftindionof  fexes  takes  place  in  ve- 
getables, it  will  be  neceifary  to  give  a  narration  of  the 
arguments  employed  by  both  parties  on  this  fubjedt. 
We  fiiall  begin  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
fexes. 

I.  Linnaeus  is  at  great  pains  in  tracing  the'diftinaion 
of  plants  into  fexes  to  the  remoteft  periods  of  antiquity. 
He  informs  us,  that  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and 
other  ancient  philofophers,  not  only  attributed  the  di- 
flinflion  of  fexes  to  plants,  but  maintained  that  they 
were  capable  of  perceiving  pleafure,  and  pain. 

Hippocrates  and  Theophraflus  are  next  introduced 
as  diflinguifliing  the  conyza,  the  abies,  the  filix,  &c. 
into  male,  and  female.  The  latter  of  thefe  writers 
affirms  that  the  fruit  of  the  male  palm  will  not  germi- 
nate unlefs  the  pollen  of  the  male  be  fliaken  over  the 
fpatha  of  the  female,  previoufly  to  the  ripening  of  the 
feed. 

Diofcorides  takes  notice  of  a  male  and  female  man- 
dragora,  mercurialis,  cifl;us,  &c. 

Pliny  does  not  confine  his  views  of  fex  to  animals  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  exclaims  that  every  thing  which  this 
earth  produces  is  charaiSterized  by  thediflindlion  of  fex. 
From  the  days  of  Pliny  to  thofe  of  Casfalpinus,  who 
lived  in  the  i6th  century,  the  analogy  between  the  ve- 
getable and  animal feems  to  have  been  entirely  negleft- 
ed.  Caefalpinus  tells  us,  that  the  males  of  the  oxyce- 
drus,  taxus,  mercurialis,  urtica,  and  cannabis,  are  bar- 
ren ;  and  that  the  femalesof  thefe  plants  only  bear  fruit. 
Many  years  after  the  death  of  Caefalpinus,  we  find 
DrGrew  and  Sir  Thomas  Millington  engaged  in  acon- 
verfation  concerning  the  utility  of  the  ftamina  and  flyli 
of  plants.  The  rcfult  of  this  convcrfation  was  the  mutu- 
al agreement  of  thefe  two  gentlemen,  that  the  flamina 
and  flyli  of  vegetables  were  analogous  to  the  organs  of 
generation  in  animals,  and  that  they  were  adapted  by 
nature  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes.  Dr  Grew,  in  his 
anatomy  of  plants,  after  enumerating  the  analogies  be- 
tween plants  and  animals,  concludes,  that  the,  pollen 
probably  emits  certain  vivific  effluvia,  which  may  ferve 
for  the  impregnation  of  feeds. 

Mr  John  Ray  gave  a  further  fanftion  to  the  doflrinc 
of  fexes,  by  concurring  with  Grew,  and  adding  fome 
further  illuflrations  from  analogy. 

In  the  year  1695,  Rudolphus  J.  Camcrarius  attempt- 
ed to  prove  the  fexes  of  plants.  But,  as  he  truflcd  folc- 
ly  to  the  palm-tree,  and,  withal,  feemed  to  be  doubtful 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fafi,  he  cannot  be  confider- 
ed  as  liaving  done  any  thing  very  cffcntially  important 
in  confirmation  of  tiie  fexual  hypothefis. 

Mr  Samuel  Moreland,  in  the  year  1703,  adopted  the 
fame  hypothefis  ;  but  he  gave  it  a  new  modification,  by 
fuppofing  that  the  pollen  contained  the  feminal  plant  in 
miniature,  and,  confequently,  that  it  behoved  one  pol- 
len at  leaft  to  be  conveyed  into  every  feparate  feed  be- 
fore it  could  be  properly  impregnated.  Analogy  and 
the  flrufture  of  the  parts  are  the  only  arguments  he 
employs. 

Some  years  after  this,  Mr  Geoffroy  wrote  a  treatife 
on  the  fexes  of  plants  :  but,  as  he  has  advanced  nothing 
very  new,  we  fliall  take  no  farther  notice  of  him. 
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Viillant,  ia  the  year  r7l7,  judiciouQy  confidcring 
that  the  canal  in  the  ftylus  of  nioft  plants  is  too  nar- 
row to  admit  the  pollen  itfelf,  republilhcd  Dr  Grew's 
theory  of  impregnation,  by  means  of  a  fubtilc  feminal 
aara. 

Thefc  were  the  fentiraenis  of  the  principal  hotanifls 
with  regard  to  the  generation  of  plants,  until  the  cele- 
brated Charles  Linnzus  made  his  appearance  as  a  bo- 
tannical  writer,  who  has  extended  the  idea  fo  far  as  to 
compofc  a  complete  fyllem  upon  it. 

Although  Linnseus  can  have  little  claim  to  thefuj^po- 
fcd  difcovery  of  the  fcxual  hypothefis,  his  idea  being 
prccifely  the  fame  with  that  of  Dr  Grew;  yet,  as  he  is 
the  chief  fupporter  and  improver  of  this  beautiful  doc- 
trine, we  (liail  give  a  fuccintl  narration  of  the  arguments 
he  makes  ufc  of,  in  order  to  prove  that  vegetables  pro- 
pagate their  fpecies  by  a  regular  commerce  of  fexes. 

lu  a  treatifc,  inwltd  Spon/a/ia  Plantarum,  publilhed 
as  an  inaugural  diflertation  by  J.  Gudavus  Wahlbom, 
in  the  firll  volume  of  the  Ammitatis  /tcademic^,  all 
the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  Linnasus,  in  his  Funda- 
vicnta  Botanica,  and  other  works,  are  collc(fted,  and 
arranged,  in  one  view.  But,  as  Wahlbom  honeflly  at- 
tributes all  the  meritof  his  differtation  to  his  great  maf- 
ter,  we  (hall  here  drop  his  name  altogether,  and  give 
the  arguments  as  the  property  of  Linnxus,  by  whom 
they  were  originally  employed. 

Linnaeus,  then,firfl  attempts  to  Ihow,  that  vegetables 
are  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  life;  and,  fe- 
condly,  that  they  propagate  their  fpecies  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  that  of  animals. 

"  That  vegetables  are  really  living  beings  (fayshe), 
muft  be  obvious  at  firfl  fight;  becaufe  they  poffefs  ?ll 
the  properties  contained  in  the  accurate  definition  of 
life  laid  down  by  the  great  Dr.  Harvey,  namely,  Vita 
ej}  fpcitanca  propntfto  hmnorum.  But,  univerfal  ex- 
perience leaches,  that  vegetables  propel  humours,  or 
juices  :  hence  it  is  plain,  that  vegetables  mull  be  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  degree  of  life." 

Nottrufting  folcly  to  a  fyllogifm  founded  on  a  defini- 
tion, Linnxus  proceeds  to  fupport  the  life  of  vegetables 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  following  particulars  in 
their  oecononiy  ;  the  firA  of  which  he  intiiles, 

"  Niitritio." — The  very  idea  of  nutrition  implies  a 
propullion  of  humours,  and,  of  courfe,  the  idea  of  life. 
But,  vegetables  derive  their  nourilhment  from  thcearth, 
air,  &c.  and,  confequently,  mull  be  confidercd  as  living 
creatures. 

"  2.  /Etas." — Every  animal  mnft  not  only  begin  to 
exift,  and  have  that  exiftence  dilTolved  by  death,  but 
mofl,  likewife,  pafs  through  a  number  of  intermediate 
changes  in  its  appearance,  and  affcftions.  Jnfancy, youth, 
manhood,  old  age,  are  charaiflcrifcd  by  imbccUity,  beau- 
ty, fertility,  dotage.  Are  not  all  thefe  viciffitudes  con- 
spicuous in  the  vegetable  world?  Weak  and  tender  in 
infancy;  beautiful  and  fallacious  in  youth;  grave,  ro- 
buft,  and  fruitful  in  tnanhood ;  and,  when  old  age  ap- 
proaches, the  head  droops,  the  fprings  of  life  dry  up, 
and,  in  fine,  the  poor  tottering  vegetable  returns  to  that 
diifl(Ta-x\  whcuceit  originally  fprung. 

3.  "  Motus" — No  inanimate  body  is  capable  of  fclf- 
motion.  Whatever  moves  fpontsncoufly  is  endowed 
with  a  living  principle:  for  motion  depcnJson  thcfpon- 
taneoiis  propulfion  of  humours;  and  wherever  there  is 
a  fpontaneous  propulfion  of  humours,  there  alfo  is  life. 
Vol.  in. 
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That  vegetables  are  capable  of  motion,  is  evident  from 
the  following  fads ;  plants,  when  confined  within  doors, 
always  bend  towards  tiie  light,  and  fome  of  them  even 
attempt  to  make  their  efcape  by  the  windows.  The 
flowers  of  many  plants,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs,  purfue  the  fun,  from  call  to  weft,  rejoicing 
in  his  beams.  Who,  then,  can  deny,  that  vegetables 
arc  poffelfed  of  living  and  felf-moving  powers  ? 

"  4.  Morbus." — The  term  difeafe  implies  nothing 
more  than  acertain  corruption  of  life.  It  is  well  known, 
that  vegetables  are  fubjed  to  difcafes,  as  well  as  ani- 
mals: when  over-heated,  they  turn  thirfhy,  languifli, 
and  fall  to  the  ground  ;  when  too  cold,  they  are  tor- 
mented with  the  chilblain,  and  not  unfrequently  expire  : 
they  are  foraetimes  atilidcd  with  cancers;  and  almoll 
every  plant  is  infefted  with  lice  peculiar  to  its  fpecies* 

"  J.  Mors." — Death  is  oppofcd  to  life,  the  former 
being  only  a  privation  of  the  latter.  Experience  fliows, 
that  every  livingcreature  muft  die.  But,  as  vegetables 
are  daily  cut  off^by  internal  difeafes,  and  external  inju- 
ries ;  as  they  are  fubjeft  to  death  from  the  attacks  of 
hunger,  thirft,  heat,  cold.  Sec.  with  what  propriety 
could  vegetables  be  thus  faid  to  die,  unlefs  wc  allow 
that  they  previoufly  lived? 

"  6.  Anatomia." — Under  this  article  wc  are  referred 
to  Malpigbius,  and  Grew,  for  the  organic  fibres,  mem- 
branes, canals,  vcficles,  &c.  of  plants,  as  additional 
proofs  of  their  living  powers. 

"  7.  Organizatio." — Vegetables  not  only  propel  hu- 
mours, but  alfo  prepare  and  fecern  a  number  of  diffe- 
rent juices  for  the  fruit,  the  neftar,  &c.  analagous  to 
the  various  fecretions  in  animal  bodies. 

From  thefe  feveral  faifls,  and  obfervations,  Linnaius 
concludes,  that  plants  are  unqueflionably  endowed  with 
life,  as  well  as  animals;  and,  then,  proceeds,  in  the 
following  manner,  to  fhow  how  thefe  animated  vege- 
tables propagate  their  fpecies. 

After  difcufling  the  long  exploded  docflrine  of  equi- 
vocal generation,  he  lays  hold  of  another  maxim  of  Dr 
Harvey,  viz.  Omne  vivtim  ex  ovo. — "  It  being  fully 
evident  (fays  he),  from  the  foregoing  chain  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  vegetables  are  endowed  with  life,  it  necclTa- 
rily  follows,  agreeable  to  this  maxim  of  Harvey's,  that 
every  vegetable  mufl  in  like  manner  derive  itsexiftence 
from  an  egg.  But,  as  vegetables  proceed  from  eggs,  and 
as  it  is  the  diftinguilhing  property  of  an  egg  to  give 
birth  to  a  being  fimilar  to  that  which  produced  it,  the 
feeds  muft,  of  courfe,  be  the  eggs  of  vegetables. 

"  Granting,  then,  that  the  feeds  of  vegetables  are  in- 
tended by  nature  to  anfwer  the  fame  end  as  the  eggs 
of  animals,  and  confidcring,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no 
egg  can  be  fecundated  without  receiving  an  impreg- 
nation from  the  male,  it  follows,  that  the  feed  or  eggs 
of  vegetables  cannot  be  fecundated  by  any  other  means. 
Hence  alfa  the  neccflity  of  vegetables  being  provided 
with  organs  of  generation.  But,  where  arc  thefe  organs 
fituated  ?  The  anfwer  is  cafy  : — We  have  already  found 
impregnated  feeds  within  the  flowers  of  plants;  and  it 
it  is  natural  to  expecfl  that  the  genitalia  fliould  not  be  at 
a  greater  diflancc.  Now,  as  copulation  always  precedes 
birth,  and  every  f  owe r  precedes  ihc  fruit,  fhe general- 
ing  faculty  muft  be  afcribcd  to  iht  fiower,  and  ibe  birth 
tn  the  fruit.  Again,  as  the  anthera^  znd  J/igmata  arc 
the  only  elFential  parts  of  flowers,  thefe  parts  muft  nc- 
ccflarily  be  the  organs  of  generation." 
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Bein>^  thus  far  advanced,  Linnaeus  aiRrms,  that  the 
anthera&xc  the  tejies,  and  that  the  pollen  perfoms  the 
office  of  the  male  femen.  Thefe  afErmations  he  at- 
tempts to  eftabli(h  by  the  following  arguments  ;  the  farlt 

of  which  he  terms,  , ,       r 

«  I.  Pracedentia:'—i:ht  antherae, or  vegetable  tel- 
tes,  always  precede  the  fruit ;  and  as  foon  as  the  an- 
therse  come  to  maturity,  which  conftantly  happens  be- 
fore the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  they  continue  to  throw 
©ut  their  pollen  as  long  as  the  flower  lafts  ;  but  decay 
and  fall  off  whenever  the  fruit  comes  to  perfeftion. 

"  2.  5/7«j."— The  antherseof  all  plants  are  uniform- 
ly fituated  infuch  a  manner  that  the  pollen  may  with 
the  greateft  facility  fall  upon  the  ftigma,  or  female 

organ*  ,  «.  1 

"  3.  Tcmpusr—Tht  antherae  and  ftigmata  always 

flourilhat  the  fame  time,  whether  the  flowers  be  of 

the  hermaphrodite  or  dioicous  kind.  _ 

"  4.  Loc!ilamenta."—\\r\\m  the  anthers  are  diUea- 

ed    they  difcovcr  as  great  a  variety  of  ftrufture  as  the 

pericarpia,  or  feed  capfules  :  for  fome  of  them  have 

one  cell,  as  the  mercury ;  fome  two,  as  the  hellebore, 

&c. 

<<  S  Caftratio"—\i  all  the  antherae  be  cut  off  fronr 
an  hermaphrodite  plant,  jnft  before  the  flowers  begin 
to  expand,  taking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  plant 
of  the  fame  fpecies  grow  near  it,  the  fruit  will  either 
prove  entirely  abortive,  or  produce  barren  feeds. 

"  6.  F/^«r«."— When  the  pollen  of  different  plants 
is  examined  by  the  microfcope,  it  exhibits  as  great  a 
variety  of  figures  as  is  difcoverable  in  the  feeds  them- 

fclves.  ,    ,    ^  / 

"  The  accumulated  force  of  thefe  arguments  (con- 
cludes Linnseus)  amounts  to  a  full  demonftration  that 
the  antherae  are  the  teltes,  and  that  the  pollen  is  the 
femen,  or  genitura,  of  vegetables. 

"  The  male  organ  being  thus  inveftigated,  we  hope 
(fays  Linnxus)  that  none  will  hefiuie  to  pronounce  the 
ftigma  to  be  the  female  organ,  efpecially  when  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  are  fufhciently  attended  to. 

«  The  pifliillum  is  compofed  of  the  gerraen,  Itylus, 
and  ftigma.  The  germen,  being  only  a  kind  of  ru- 
diment of  the  future  foetus,  or  feed,  ceafes  to  exift  as 
foon  as  the  flower  comes  to  maturity.  Neither  is  the 
ftylus  an  effential  part,  as  many  flowers  have  no  flylus. 
But  no  fruit  ever  comes  to  maturity  without  the  al- 
fiftance  of  the  fiigma.  It  follows,  that  the  ftigma 
mufl  be  the  female  organ  adapted  by  nature  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  pollen,  or  impregnating  fubflance.  This 
will  appear  flill  clearer  from  the  following  chain  ot 

rcafoning.  ,  r    i 

«  I,  Situs." — Thefligmata  are  always  fituatedlo  that 

the  pollen  may  with  moft  cafe  fall  upon  them.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  mofl  plants  (though  not 
in  all)  4he  number  of  the  fligmata  exadly  correfponds 
with  the  loculamenta,  or  cells  of  the  pericarpium.  _ 

"  2.  Tevipusy — Here  the  obfervaiion,  that  the  flig- 
mata and  antherse  conftantly  flourifli  at  the  fame  time, 

is  repeated.  ,.      «    1         vi 

"  3.  Deddeni'ta:'—'X\vt  ftigmata  of  raoft  plants,  like 
the  antherse,  decay  and  fall  off  as  foon  as  they  have  dif- 
charged  their  proper  funaion  ;  which  evidently  fhows, 
that  their  ofhce  is  not  to  ripen  the  fruit,  but  folely  to 
anfwer  the  purpofc  of  impregnation. 

<'  4.  /fi/a/c?."— The  argument  here  is  precifely  the 


fame  with  the  caflration  of  the  antheras;  and  the  re- 
fult  is,  likewifc,  the  fame,  namely,  the  deflruftion  of 

the  fruit  ,      ,  .  \  r  cc 

"  Thefe  arguments  (concludes  Linnaeus}  arc  lulti- 
cient  to  demonflrate  that  the  ftigma  is  the  female  or- 
gan of  generation,  or  that  organ  which  is  fuited  for  the 
deception  and  conveyance  of  the  femen  to  the  vegeiabls 
eggs  Hence,  plants  may  be  faid  to  be  in  aBu  veneris, 
when  the  antherse,  or  tefticuli,  fpread  their  pollen  over 
the  ftigma,  or  female  vulva."  _      ^  o.  j    • 

To  fhow  how  the  coitus  of  vegetables  is  ettea;ed,  is 
our  author's  next  objed  of  invefligation.  He  affirms, 
that  the  pollen  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  wind,  or 
infefts,  to  the  moift  ftigma,  .vhere  it  remains  until  it 
difcharges  a  fubtle  fluid,  which  being  abforbed  by  the 
veffels  of  the  ftigma,  is  carried  to  the  feeds,  or  ova, 
and  impregnates  them.  His  proofs  are  taken  from  the 
following  particulars.  . 

«  I.  Oc'diis" — When  the  flowers  are  in  full  blow, 
and  the  pollen  flying  about,  every  one  may  then  fee  the 
pollen  adhering  to  the  ftigma.  This  he  lUuftrates  by 
mentioning  as  examples,  the  viola  tricolor,  iris,campa-J 

nula,  &c.  .  . 

"  2.  Proporfio."— The  ftamina  and  pifliLa,  m  molt 
plantsj  arc  of  equal  heights,  that  the  pollen,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  wind,  may,  with  the  greater  facili- 
ty, fall  upon  the  ftigma. 

"  3.  Locus." — The  ftamina  of  moft  plants  fuiround 
the  piftillum,  to  give  the  pollen  an  opportunity  of  fall- 
ing upon  the  ftigma,  at  every  breeze  of  wind.  Evea 
in  the  monoecia  clafs,  the  male  flowers  ftand  generally 
above  the  female  ones,  to  afford  an  cafier  conveyance 
of  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma.  _ 

,"  4.  Tempns." — It  is  remarkable  that  the  ftamina 
and  pi'ftilla  conftantly  appear  at  the  fame  time,  even 
in  plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs. 

i(  J.  Pluvi^." — The  flowers  of  moft  plants  expand 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  fliut  themfelves  up  in  the 
evening,  or  in  rainy  weather.  The  final  caufe  of  this 
muft  be  lokeepthe  moifturc  from  the  pollen,  left  it 
fliould  be  thereby  coagulated,  and  of  courfe  prevented 
from  being  blown  upon  the  ftigma. 

«  6.  Pahnicola." — That  the  cultivators  of  palm-trees, 
were  in  ufe  to  pull  of  the  fpadices  from  the  males,  and 
fufpend  them  over  the  fpathse  of  the  females,  is  attefted 
by  Theophraftus,  Pliny,  Profper  Alpinus,  Kempfer, 
and  many  others.  If  this  operation  happened  to  be 
negleAed,  the  dates  were  four,  and  deftitute  of  nuts, 
Kempfer  adds  this  fingular  circumftance,  that  the  male 
fpadix,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  till  next 
feafon,  ftill  retained  its  impregnating  virtue. 

"  7.  Flores  mitantes."—h%  the  pollen  is  fpecifically 
heavier  than  air,  fuch  flowers  as  have  their  piftillum 
longer  than  the  ftamina,  hang  down  or  incline  to  one 
fide,  e.g.  the  fritillaria,  campanula,  &c.  An  eafy  ad- 
miffion  of  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma  is  the  final  caufe  of 
this  appearance. 

"  8.  Submer[u"—U.VD.-j  plants  that  grow  below  wa- 
ter, emerge  when  their  flowers  begin  to  blow,  and 
fwi'm  upon  the  furface  till  they  receive  their  impregna- 
tion, and  then  fink  down.  _    ^^ 

"  9.  Omniu7n  fiorum  genuina  confideratio.  ' — Here 
a  numiser  of  particulars  are  recited.  We  fliall  confine 
onrfelvcs  to  thefe  that  are  m.oft  ftriking,  and  applicable 
tothefubjea.  <i^ff\,tn 
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"  when  the  flowers  of  the  male  hemp  are  pulled  off 
before  thofe  of  the  female  arc  fully  expanded,  the  fe- 
males do  !iot  produce  fertile  feeds.  But  as  a  male  flower 
is  fomecimes  found  upon  a  female  plant,  this  may  be  the 
reafon  why  fertile  feeds  are  fomctiraes  produced  even 
after  this  precaution  has  been  obfcrved. 

"  The  tulip  aifords  another  experiment  to  the  fame 
purpofe. — Cut  off  all  the  antherse  of  a  red  tulip  before 
the  pollen  is  emitted  ;  then  take  the  ripe  anthcras  of  a 
white  tulip,  and  throw  the  pollen  of  the  white  one  upon 
the  ftigma  of  the  red  ;  the  feeds  of  the  red  tulip  being 
thus  impregnated  by  one  of  a  different  complexion,  will 
next  feafon  produce  fomc  red,  fome  white,  but  molt 
variegated,  flowers." 

In  the  year  1 744,  Linnaeus  publiflied  a  defcription  of 
a  new  genus,  which  he  called  peloria,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  hybrid  or  muie  plant,  /.  e.  a  plant  pro- 
duced by  an  unnatural  commixture  of  two  different  ge- 
nera. The  root,  leaves,  caulis,  &c.  of  this  plant  arc 
exceedingly  firailar  to  thofc  of  the  antirrhinum  linaria, 
or  yellow  toad-flax  :  but  the  flower,  and  other  parts  of 
the  fruflification  are  totally  difFcreHt.  On  account  of 
its  firailarity  to  the  linaria,  in  every  part  but  the  flower, 
Linnazus  imagined  it  to  have  been  produced  by  a  fortu- 
itous commixture  of  the  liniria  with  fome  other  plant, 
although  he  was  never  able  to  point  out  the  father. 
This  dodtrinc  of  the  produftion  of  nmie  plants  has, 
fmcc,  been  greatly  prized,  and  carefully  propagated  by 
Linnasus,  and  the  other  fupporters  of  the  fexual  hy- 
pothecs. In  the  third  volume  of  the  j^mvn'ttates  Aca- 
dtviictt  there  is  a  complete  d  iTcrtation,  intitled  Plantar 
Hyhridx,  wherein  the  doflrine  of  veg<:table  7t:ules  is 
much  improved,  and  extended.  This  dilFertation  con- 
tains a  lill  of  47  mules,  with  their  fuppofed  fathers,  and 
mothers.     For  example  : 

The  Veronica  fpuria  is  faid  to  be  a  7;iule  plant  begot 

by  the  Verbena  officinalis  upon  the  Veronica  niari- 

tima. 
The  Delphinium  hybridum,  a  mule  bigot  by  the  Aconi- 

tum  nipcUus  upon  ihe  delphinium  datum. 
The  AriSotis  calendula,  a  t/uJe  bigot  by  the  Calendula 

pulvialis  upon  the  ar  Jotis  irillis. 
The  Afclcpias  nigra,  a  7)iuk  b.-got  by  the  Cynanchum 

acQtum  upon  the  Afclcpias  vinccioxicum,  &c. 

From  the  examples  given  in  this  diflertation,  Lin- 
nxus  draws  this  conclufion.  That  only  two  fpecics  of 
each  genus  exifted  ab  origin;  j  and  that  ail  the  variety 
of  fpecics  which  now  appears  has  been  produced  by 
unnatural  embraces  betwixt  fpecies  of  different  genera. 

Under  this  head,  Linnxus  quotes  from  Ray  the  (lo- 
ry of  a  certain  Richard  Baal,  gardener  at  Brentford. 
This  Baal  fold  a  1  irge  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  the  braf- 
fica  florida  tofeveral  gardeners  in  the  fuburbs  of  London. 
Thefe  gariirners,  after  fm-  ing  their  feeds  in  the  ufual 
manner,  were  firprifed  to  find  them  turn  out  to  be 
plants  of  a  different  fpecics  from  that  which  Baal  made 
them  believe  they  had  purchafed  ;  for,  inflead  of  the 
braTica  florida,  the  plants  turned  out  to  be  the  braflica 
longifolii.  The  (»irdeiiers,  upon  making  the  difcovcry, 
con',  ;-nenced  a  prof-ciition  of  fra'id  againll  Baal  in  Weft- 
minft'^r-hsl'.  The  conrt  found  Baal  guilty  of  fraud, 
and  decreed,  that  lie  (hould  not  only  rellore  the  price  of 
the-  feeds  but  likewife  pay  the  gardeners  for  their  loft 
time,  and  the  ofe  of  their  ground.     "  Had  thefe  judges 
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(fays  Linnains)  been  acquainted  whh  the  fcxnal  hr- 
pothefis,  they  would  not  have  found  Baal  guilty  of  any 
crime,  but  would  have  afcribcd  the  accident  to  the  for- 
tuitous impregnation  of  the  brallica  florida  by  the  pollen 
of  the  brafTica  longifolia." 

Linnseus,  next,  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  utility  of 
infcds,  becaufe  they  convey  the  pollen  of  the  male  to 
the  ftigmaof  the  female.  "  In  this  way  (fays  he),  it 
is  reafonable  to  think  that  many  dioicous  plants  arc  im- 
pregnated. Nay,  even  tlie  hermaphrodites  themfclves 
are  greatly  obliged  to  the  different  tribes  of  infccfls, 
which,  by  fluttering,  and  treading,  in  the  corolla,  arc 
conftantly  fcattering  the  pollen  about  the  ftigma. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,  (concludes  Linnaeus),  the 
coitus  of  vegetables  is  evident  to  a  demonftration.  Tliis 
coitus  is  nothing  more  than  the  conveyance  of  the  pol- 
len to  the  ftigma,  to  which  it  adheres  till  it  burfts,  and 
difcharges  a  fubtile  elaftic  fluid.  This  fluid,  or  aura, 
is  abforbed  by  the  veflels  of  the  ftylus,  and  carried  di- 
rectly to  the  ovarium,  or  gcrmen,  where  the  myfteri- 
ous  work  of  impregnation  is  fully  completed." 

These  are  the  arguments  employed  by  Linnaeus, 
and  the  other  advocates  for  the  fexual  commerce  of  ve- 
getables.— Let  us,  next,  attend  to  thofc  employed  by 
the  oppofers  of  this  hypothefis. 

It  is  admitted  by  Pontedera,  Dr  Alfton,  8cc.  that 
fome  of  the  ancients  applied  the  terms  j/.'a/i  and  femaU 
to  feveral  plants.  But,  then,  they  deny  that  thefe  terms 
conveyed  the  fame  ideas  to  the  ancients  that  they  do  to 
the  moderns.  Ma/i  inAfema/i;,  when  applied  to  plants, 
were  to  the  ancients  mere  terms  of  diftindion,  ferving 
only  as  trivial  names  to  diftinguifli  one  fpecies,  or  va- 
riety, from  another.  The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the 
very  characters  which  conftitute  the  difference  between 
what  is  called  a  nui/i  inA  female  plant  among  the  mo- 
derns. Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  ancient  botanical  writers,  confound  the 
very  notion  of  the  modern  fexes  ;  they  call  the  real 
female,  or  feed-bearing  plant,  the  male ;  and  the  male, 
or  barren  plant,  the  female.  Nay,  they  have  even  ap- 
plied the  terms  male  ani  female  to  many  plants  which 
bear  nothing  but  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  controverfy,  that  it  cannot 
be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty  but  by  ex- 
periments made  upon  dioicous  plants.  If  a  female  plant 
can  produce  fertile  feeds  without  having  any  comnnini- 
cation  with  the  pollen  of  the  male,  the  ufc  of  this  pollen 
with  refpedt  to  the  impregnation  of  feeds  muft,  of  nc- 
ceflity,  be  entirely  fuperfcded. 

Now,  both  Camerarius  and  Dr  Alfton  tried  thefe  ex- 
periments with  the  fame  fucccfs.  Thofc  two  eminent 
botanifts  took  female  plants  of  the  mercury,  fpinage, 
and  hemp  ;  tranfplanted  them  at  a  great  diflance  from 
any  males  of  the  fame  genus,  and,  bcddcs,  Hid  them 
inclofed  by  double  rows  of  hedges.  The  rcfult  was, 
that  each  of  thefe  plants  produced  great  quantities  of 
fertile  feeds.  Tournefort  made  the  fame  trial  upon 
the  common  hop,  Miller  upon  the  bryony,  and  Grofl'roy 
upon  the  mays  ;  and  all  of  them  declare  th",t  the  feed* 
of  thefe  plants  were  as  fertile  as  if  they  had  been  fur- 
roimded  by  a  thoufand  males. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  firft  argument  for  the  coitus  of  plants, 
refers  every  man  to  the  evidence  of  his  fcnfts. 

"  Do  wc  not  fee  (fays  he)  the  ftigma  of  almoft  every 
3  L  2  bcrinaphrodi/c 
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hermaphrodite  flower  coVeiea  over  with  the  pollen,  or 
impreanating  fubftance  ?   Do  not  we  fee  the  panctana, 
the  urTica,  sTc.  by  violent  explofions,  difcharg.ng  their 
pollen  in  .he  open  air,  that  it  may  be  earned  m  that  ve- 
hicle to  the  fligmata  of  their  rcfpedive  females  .'—All 
this  is  admitted  by  theoppofersof  the  fexes  :_  but,  then, 
they  deny  that  thefe  explofions,  &c.  are  intended  to 
create  any  intercourfe  between  the  male  and  the  iemale  ; 
and,  further,  allege,  that  this  ejeftion  of  the  pollen  is 
intended  by  nature  to  throw  off  fomething  excrementi- 
lious,  or,  at  lead,  fomething  which,  if  retained,  would 
prove  noxious  to  the  fruaification. 

Linnaeus  takes  his  fecond  argument  from  the  propor- 
tion which  the  ftamina  bear  to  the  ftylus,  a  leging  that 
they  are  generally  of  the  fame  height.— This  obferva- 
-lion  (fay  the  ami-fexualifls)  is  not  only  contrary  to 
experience,  but,  allowing  it  to  be  univcrfal,  no  conclu- 
fioii  can  be  drawn  from  it  cither  for  or  againft  the  iex- 
ual  hypoihcfis.  - 

The  third  argument  is  taken  from  the  Iccus,  or  fitua- 
tion,  of  the  (lamina  with  rcfpeft  to  the  flyhis :  and  as 
the  male  flowers  in  the  monCEcia  clafs  generally  ftand 
above  the  female  flowers,  it  mull  be  concluded  (fays 
Linnaeus),  that  the  intention  of  nature  in  this  riilpoli- 
tion  of  the  parts,  is  to  allow  a  free  and  eafy  acccfs  of 
the  pollen  to  the  fligma.— But,  the  flamina cannot  be 
faid  to  fiflround  the  piftillum  in  the  nionandria  and  di- 
andria  claffes  :  and  the  pofition  of  the  inale  flowers  m 
the  inonoecia  clafs  is  a  mere  chimera  ;  for  m  the  rici- 
nus,  one  of  the  examples  which  Linn^us  mentions  in 
confirmation  of  his  doctrine,  the  female  flowers  ftand 
uniformly  fome  inches  above  the  males. 

That  the  ftamina  and  piftiHa  generally  come  to  per- 
feftion  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  this  happens  even  in 
the  dioicous  plants,  isLinnaeus's  fourth  argument.  But, 
as  it  is  acknowledged  by  Linnasus  himfelf,  that  there 
are  many  exceptions  with  refped  to  this  faft,  the  op- 
pofers  of  the  fexual  hypothef.s  allege  that  it  carries  the 
beft  anfwer  in  its  own  bofom.  _ 

The  fifth  argument  is  founded  on  the  circumftance  ot 
fome  flowers  fhutting  up  their  petals  inrainy  or  mo.ft 
evenings.-But,  many  flowers  do  not  fhut  themfelves 
up,  either  in  the  night  or  moift  weather,  as  the  paffion- 
flower  &c.  The  lychnis  noaiflora,  mirabilis  peruvi- 
anas, &e.  open  their  flowers  in  the  night,  and  fliut  them 
at  the  approach  of  the  fun.  Hence,  this  is  another  fi- 
nal caure(  fay  the  anti-fexualifts)  perverted  to  fupport 

a  favourite  hypothefis.  „,i,:„v. 

We  come,  now,  to  theculturc  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
is  the  fixth  and  moft  plaufible  argument  employed  by 
,he  fexualifts.     Of  this,  the  moft  authentic  account  wc 
have  is  the  following  by  Dr  HalTelquift,  in  one  of  his 
ktlers  to  Linn^us,  dated  Alexandria,  May  i8th   1750. 
"  The  firft  thing  I  did  after  my  arrival  was  to  lee  the 
date-tr*e,  the  ornament,  and  a  great  part  of  the  riches, 
of  ths  country.     It  had  already  bloffomed  ;  but  I  had, 
neve    lelefs,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  how   the  Arabs 
S  its  fecu'ndation,  and,  thus,  fecure  to  themfelves  a 
plentiful  harveft  of  a  vegetable,  which  was  fo  import- 
ant to  them,  and  known  to  them  many  centuries  be- 
fore at^y  botanift  dreamed  of  the  difference  of  fexes  in 
vegetables.     The  gardener  informed  mc  of  this  before 
1  had  time  to  inquire  ;  and  would  (how  njc,  as  a  very 
curious  thing,  the  male  and  female  of  the  date  or  palni- 
Kces  •  nor  could  be  conceive  how  I,  a  Frank,  lately 


arrived,  could  know  it  before  ;  for,  fays  he,  all  who 
have  yet  come  from  Europe  to  fee  this  country,  have 
regarded  this  relation  either  as  a  fable,  or  miracle.  The 
Arab  feeing  me  inclined  to  be  further  informed,  accom- 
panied me  and  my  French  interpreter  to  a  palm-tree, 
which  was  very  full  of  young  fruit,  and  had   by  him 
been  wedded  or  fecundated  with  the  male,  when  both 
were  in  blollom.     This  the  Arabs  do  in  the  following 
manner:  When  the  fpadix  has  female  flowers  that  come 
out  of  its  fpatha,  they  fearch  out  a  tree  that  has  male 
flowers,  which  they  know  by  experience,  for  a  fpadix 
which  as  not  yet  burfted  out  of  its  fpatha  :  this  they 
open,  take  out  the  fpadix,  and  cut  it  kngthwife  in  fe- 
veral  pieces,  but  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  flowers.     A 
piece  of  this  fpadix  with  male  flowers  they  put  length- 
wife  between  the  fmall  branches  of  the  fpadix  which 
has  female  flowers,  and,  then,  lay  the  leaf  of  a  palm 
over   the   branches.     In   this   (ituation  1  yet  faw  the 
ereateft  part  of  the  fpadices  which  bore  their  young 
fruit  •  but,  the  male  flowers  which  were  put  between 
were  withered.    The  Arab  befides  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing anecdotes  :  Firft,  unlcfs  they,  in  this  manner,  vved 
and   fecundate   the  date-tree,  it  bears  no  fruit,     be- 
condly,  they  always  take  the  precaution  to  prelerve 
fome  unopened  fpathje  with  male  flowers,  from  one  year 
to  another,  to  be  applied  for  this  purpofe,  in  cafe  the 
male  flowers  fliould  mifcarry,  or  fuffer  damage.    Third- 
ly if  they  permit  the  fpadix  of  the  male  flowers  to  burll, 
or' come  out,  it  becomes  ufelefs  for  fecundation  :  it  muft 
have  its  maidenhead  (thefe  were  the  words  of  the  Arab), 
which  is  loft  in  the  fame  moment  the  bloffoms  burft  out 
of  their  cafe.     Therefore,  the  perfon  who  cultivates 
date-trees  muft  be  careful  to  hit  the  right  time  of  af- 
fifting  their  fecundation,  which  is  almoft  the  only  ar- 
ticle In  their  cultivation.   Fourthly,  on  opening  the  fpa- 
tha, he  finds  all  the  male  fioWcrs  full  of  a  liquid,  which 
refembles  the  fineft  dew  ;  it  is  of  a  fwect  and  pleafant 
tafte,  refembling  much  the  tafte  of  frefh  dates,  but 
much  more  refined,  and  aromatic :  this  was,  likewile, 
confirmed  by  my  interpreter,  who  has  lived  3a  years  m 
Eeypt,  and,  therefore,  had  opportunities  enough  of  talt- 
ing  both  the  neftar  of  the  blolTomsand  the  frcfli  dates. 

Now,  although  this  account  feems  fully  to  connrm 
the  faa,  viz.  that  fuch  a  praaice  obtains  among  the  A- 
rabs  and  that  they  aCTert  its  efficacy  in  fecundating  the 
trees,  it  is  certain  (fay  the  oppofers  of  this  doarine), 
that  no  intelligent  perfon,  who  is  not  already  wedded 
to  an  hypothefis,  will  attempt  to  found  an  argument 
upon  the  alTertions  of  a  people  fo  prone  to  ridiculous  fu- 
pcrftitions.  Before  Dr  HafTclquift,  or  any  other  per- 
fon can  draw  any  argument  from  the  abovemcntioned 
account,  he  ought  to  fee  the  experiment  fcveral  time* 
repeated,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  to  take  it  upon  the 
word  of  a  people,  who,  befides  their  fuperftition,  may, 
very  probably,  find  it  their  intercft  to  impofe  upon  tra- 

vcllcrs* 

Mr  Milne,  author  of  the  Botanical  Diftionary,  &c. 
however,  relates  an  experiment,  near  akin  to  the  above- 
mentioned,  which  merits  fome  attention  :  "  In  the 
garden  of  M.  de  la  Serrc,  of  the  Rue  S.  Jacques  at 
Paris  was  a  female  turpentine-tree,  which  flowered  e- 
very  year,  without  furnilhing  any  fruit  capable  of  ve- 
getation. This  was  a  fenfible  mortification  to  the 
owner,  who  greatly  defired  to  have  the  tree  increafcd. 
Meffjeurs  Duhamel  and  Juifieu  very  properly  judged 
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that  they  might  procure  him  that  plcafure  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  male  pirtachio-tree.  They  lent  him  one  very 
much  loaded  with  flowers.  It  was  planted  in  the  gar- 
den of  M.  dc  la  Scrre,  very  near  the  female  turptntinc- 
tree,  which  the  fame  year  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
fruits,  that  were  well -conditioned,  and  rofc  with  faci- 
lity. Tlie  male  plant  was,  then,  removed  ;  the  con- 
fequcnce  of  which  was,  that  the  turpentine-tree  of  M. 
de  la  Scrre  in  none  of  the  fuccceding  years  bore  any 
fruit,  that,  upon  examination,  wasfound  togerminatc." 

Upon  this  experiment  it  is  obfcrved  by  the  anii-fex- 
iialiils,  that,  though  it  were  a  thoufand  times  repeated, 
it  never  could  be  dccifive.  The  nature  of  the  contro- 
verfy,  fay  ihey,  is  fucli,  that  one  experiment  is  more 
decifivc  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  than  10,000  can  be 
againft  them.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  If  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  fexual  intcrcourfc  in  vegetables,  it  is  as  won- 
derful that  any  feeds  fliould  be  perfefted  without  that 
jntercourfc,  as  that  a  virgin  fhould  have  a  child  ;  the 
laft  is  not,  in  theleafl,  more  extraordinary  than  thefirft. 
One  experiment,  therefore,  which  fliows  that  feeds  may 
be  psrfeAed  without  fuch  fexual  intercourfe,  is  cither 
te  be  refolved  into  a  miracle,  or  muft  prove  abfolutely 
decifive  againft  the  fexual  fyftem  ;  while  numberlefs ex- 
periments fuch  as  the  above  mentioned  could  prove  no- 
thing, becaufe  we  know  not  what  efiecl  vegetables  may 
have  by  growing  in  each  other's  neighbourhood,  inde- 
pendent of  any  fexual  intercourfe. 

In  Milne's  Botanical  Diclionary,  under  the  article 
i.-A-v/j  P/antaruM,ihca.nthc)T (\aoies  Dr  Alfton's experi- 
ments partially.  The  fads  recorded  by  DrAHlonare  as 
follow  :  I.  Three  fetsof  fpinach,  planted  at  a  great  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  proved  all  of  ihem  fertile,  and 
ripened  flevty  of  feeds,  which  were  found  to  anfwer  as 
well  as  other  fpinach  feed.  2.  A  plant  of  hemp  grow- 
ing by  itfelf,  being  taken  care  of,  produced  about  30 
gc»d  feeds,  though  in  a  fltuation  very  much  expofed, 
and  plucked  up  too  loon,  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
in  the  autumn.  3.  This  experiment,  which  is  the  moii 
remarkable  of  the  three,  we  Hull  give  in  the  Doctor's 
own  words.  "  In  the  fpring  of  1741,  I  carried  two 
young  feedling  plants  of  the  French  mercury,  long  be- 
fore there  was  any  in,  from  the  city  phyfic-garden,  the 
only  place  where  it  w^as  then  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  king's  garden  at  the  Abbey  ;  which  arc  more 
than  700  yards  dillant  from  one  another,  with  many 
high  boufes,  trees,  hedges,  and  part  of  a  high  hill, 
between  them  ;  and  planted  one  of  ihem  in  one  inclo- 
fure,  where  it  was  fhaded  from  the  fun  the  greatefl  part 
«f  the  day ;  and  the  other  in  another,  25  yards  dillant, 
expoled  to  the  fouth,and  wert.  Both  plants  ripened  fer- 
tile feeds  i  and  the  laft  Ihed  them  fo  plentifully,  that 
it  proved  a  troublcfomc  weed,  for  feveral  years,  though 
none  of  the  fpccies  was  to  be  found  in  that  garden  for 
more  than  20  years  preceding." 

Of  this  experiment  Mr  Milne  hath  not  taken  any 
soiicc  i  but  upon  the  other  two,  has  the  following  re- 
mark. "  The  refult  ofthcfe,  and  fuch  like  experi- 
ments, can  be  accounted  for,  on  the  principle  of  the 
fcxes,  in  no  other  way  than  on  the  fuppofition  that 
fome  raa\e  flowers  have  been  intermixed  with  the  fe- 
male, and  operated  the  fecundation,  inqueftion.  This 
•  ppears  the  more  probable,  as  only  a  part  of  the  feeds 
in  the  above  experiments  attained  to  perfcft  mamriiy, 
fo  as  to  be  capable  of  vcgeuiioo." 


ANY. 

The  feventh  argument  of  Linnseus  is  taken  from  the 
fiorei  tiiitaiitii. — The  piflils  of  thefc  flowers,  accordir.g 
to  theSwedilh  naturalift,  are  always  longer  than  the  11;.- 
mina ;  and  nature  has  ailigucd  them  this  pcniile  pofture, 
that  the  pollen,  which  is  fptcifically  heavier  than  air, 
may  the  more  conveniently  fall  upon  the  fligma. — But, 
the  piflils  of  the  campanula,  lilium,  and  many  other 
fiores  nutaiiies,  are  not  longer  than  the  flamina.  Be- 
fides,  granting  this  were  uniformly  the  cafe  ;  yet,  as 
the  pollen  is  heavier  than  ain  this  pofture  mufl,  of  ne- 
cefTity,  cither  make  the  pollen  mifs  the  piflillum  alto- 
gether, or,  at  any  rate,  it  can  only  fall  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  piflil  in  place  of  the  fligma  ;  and,  of  courfe, 
fuch  a  direction  would  rather  tend  tofrullrate  than  pro- 
mote tjie  impregnation  of  the  feed. 

The  eighth  argument  is  taken  from  the  plants  fub- 
f^itrfiCy  which  are  faid  to  emerge  as  foon  as  their  flowers 
begin  to  blow,  left  the  pollen  fliould  be  coagulated,  or 
%vafhed  off,  by  the  water. — But,  many  fubmarine  and 
r.quatic  plants  frudtify  entirely  below  water  ;  and,  fub- 
pofing  they  did  not,  the  fanie  argument  would  equally 
prove  it  to  be  the  intention  of  nature,  that  the  pollen 
fliould  be  blown  away  by  the  winds,  as  that  it  ihould 
be  fubfervient  to  the  impregnation  of  the  feed. 

The  ninth  and  lafl  argument  is  intitled  Oinmu7ii  fio- 
ru7n geiiuina  ccv.fideratw  ;  which  (fay  the  anti-fexual- 
ifts)  is  nothing  more  than  a  colle<5tion  of  vague  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  flnidture  and  cecononiy  of  particular 
plants,  fome  of  them  true,  others  falfc,  but,  all  of  tliem 
evidently  thrufl  in  as  fupports  to  a  favourite  Lypo- 
thefis. 

Such  was  thefituation  of  this  difputefomeyears  ago: 
but,  of  late  there  has  appeared  a  tranflation  of  one  of 
Linnacus's  works  upon  the  fubjcJt,  wiiich,  although  it 
was  publilhtd  as  early  as  i  759,  was  but  little  known  in 
Britain.  Some  remarks  on  the  Sexual  Syllcm  had  alfo 
been  publiihed  by  the  Abbe  Spallanzani,  in  which  he 
not  only  oppofed  the  Linnsean  doftrine,  but  treated  it 
with  ridicule,  though  without  taking  any  notice  of  this 
lafl  publication,  which  it  were  to  be  wilhed  he  had 
been  well  acquainted  with.  The  Italian  mtniions  aa 
experiment  with  hemp  firailar  to  fome  of  thole  already 
related  ;  but  which  was  alfo  tried  by  Linnaeus,  ai;d  in 
his  hands  turned  out  the  very  revcrfe  ot  what  it  did 
with  Spallanzani.  In  the  trcatifc  alluded  to,  Linna-us 
mentions  Sir  Thomas  Millington  as  the  firfl  among  the 
moderns  who  thought  of  the  diflindion  of  fcxes  iu 
plants.  This  gentleman  was  Savilian  prefcfTorai  Ox- 
ford ;  and  Dr  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of  plants,  relates, 
that,  in  a  converfation  on  the  nature  of  the  antherse  of 
flowers,  SirThomas  hinted,  that  tliofe  parts  might  pro- 
bably be  analogous  to  the  male  organs  of  animals,  and 
fcrve  for  the  impregnation  of  the  fruit.  Grew  impro- 
ved on  the  idea,  and  purfued  it.  That  the  fiibjcft, 
however,  may  be  properly  undtrflood,  our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  fhould  firfl  accurately  underfland  the 
nature  of  vegetable  bodies  :  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
ought  firft  to  confider  the  operations  of  nature  in  the 
human  frame,  and  from  thence  continue  our  refearch- 
es  through  the  various  tribes  of  inferior  animals,  till,  at 
lafl,  we  arrive  at  the  vegetable  creation.  In  like  man- 
ner, to  illuflrate  the  generation  ot  plants,  we  muff, like- 
wife,  take  our  firft  lights  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
purfuc  ihc  fame  chain  till  we  come  to  vegetables.  This 
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fubjeA,  indeed,  he  owns  to  be  fo  obfcure,  that  no  na- 
turalift  has,  hitherto,  been  able  to  fay  any  thing  fatis- 
faftory  concerning  it;  he  only  mentions  fomc  remarkable 
■fafts  concerning  the  prodiiiSion  of  mule  animals  from 
the  copulation  of  two  individuals  of  different  fpecies. 
In  the  horfc-kind  vvc  fee  two  different  kinds  of  mules 
produced.  "  From  the  mare  and  male  afs  (fays  he) 
proceeds  the  mule  properly  fo  called,  which  in  its  na- 
ture, that  is,  in  its  medullary  fubftance  and  nervous 
fyflem,  agrees  with  its  mother ;  but  in  its  cortical  fub- 
ilance  and  outward  form,  in  its  mane  and  tail,  rcfem- 
bles  the  afs.  Between  the  female  afs  and  the  horfc, 
the  other  kind  of  mule  is  engendered,  whofe  nature,  or 
medullary  fubftance,  refembles  that  of  the  afs ;  but  its 
cortical  Itrudture  that  of  the  horfe.  If  the  he-goat  of 
Angora  copulates  with  the  common  (he-goat,  the  kid, 
by  that  means  procured,  inherits  the  external  ftrufture 
and  valuable  coat  of  its  father  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  common  he-goat  impregnates  the  goat  of 
Angora,  the  kid  produced  has  the  fame  external  form, 
and  bears  the  fame  worthlefs  hair  with  his  father. 
Hence,  it  feems  probable,  that  the  medullary  fubflauce, 
with  what  Malpighi  calls  the  keel  [enr'ma),  and  the 
nervous  fyftem,  are  latent  in  the  egg  of  the  mother  ; 
the  cortical  fubftance,  or  vafcular  fyftem,  being  derived 
from  the  father. 

Thefe  cortical  and  medullary  fubftancesare  previouf- 
ly  explained  by  our  author  to  be  thofe  of  which  both 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  compofed.  By  the 
medullary  fubftance  in  animal  bodies,  he  means  the 
•fpinal  marrow  arifing  from  the  organized  brain,  and 
fending  off  the  nerves ;  by  the  cortical  fubftance  the  vef- 
fels  with  the  heart  attached  to  them,  by  which  the  me- 
dullary part  is  nouriflied.  In  vegetables,  the  cortical  part 
nouriflics  the  plant,  not  only  by  its  root  but  with  its 
whole  furface.  For,  a  fmall  branch  torn  from  the  pa- 
rent ftem,  and  placed  in  water,  imbibes  nourifhment  at 
its  pores.  Thus,  the  Fiici,  and  other  marine  vegetables, 
are  nourifhed  without  a  root,  folely  by  the  pores  dif- 
perfed  through  their  whole  fubftance.  The  bark  of 
trees  every  year  depofites  its  gelatinous  internal  layer, 
which  is  added  to  the  wood,  and  aflimilatcs  itfelf  to  it. 
The  medullary,  which  is  the  other  elfential  part  of  ve- 
getables, is  multiplied,  and  extended,  without  end  ;  and 
whenever  it  is  entirely  loft,  the  death  of  the  plant  ne- 
■ceifarily  follows.  In  examining  this  fubftance,  we  murt 
be  careful,  in  two  cafes,  that  we  be  not  mifled  ;  firft,  by 
the  ftraws  of  graffes,  and  by  other  hollow  ftems,  where 
the  medulla  lines  the  infide  of  the  bark  ;  and  fecondly, 
by  large  trees,  whofe  trunks  become  perfcdly  folid 
throughout,  except  in  the  very  fummits  of  the  branch- 
es. The  wood  performs  the  office  of  bones,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  occafion  for  the  medulla  in  that 
part ;  and  trees,  although  become  hollow,  continue,  ne- 
venhelefs,  to  grow  fo  long  as  this  fubftance  remains  in 
the  extreme  branches.  It  is  by  no  means  necelfary 
that  the  medulla  fliould  have  any  connexion  with  the 
root,  as  it  is  only  nouriflied  by  the  cortical  fubftance 
of  the  plant,  and  is,  therefore,  inrrcafrd  at  its  upjier  ex- 
tremity without  end  if  it  meets  with  no  rcfiftjuce.  In 
thofe  animals  whofe  fpinal  marrow  is  furroinided  by  a 
bony  covering,  as  in  the  larger  and  more  ptrft(5t  kinds, 
this  fubftance  never  comes  outof  its  confinement  -,  and 
the  harder  its  cafe,  the  more  abfohitcly  is  its  increafe 
prevented  ;  but,  in  the  fraallcr  tribes  of  worms^  where 
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this  covering  is  Icfs  rigid,  a  perpetual  and  unlimited  in- 
creafe of  the  animal  takes  place. 

"  The   moft    important  parts  of  tlie  flower,    and 
which  are  abfolutely  effential  to  it,  (our  author  pro- 
ceeds toobfervef),  are  the  ftamina,  and  piftilla.     So  \  Difcrf.m 
elfential  are  they,  that  among  the  many  thoufands  oitheSixa  ^ 
flowers  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  no  one  can  be  -P'"/^'; 
found  not  furnifhed  with  both  thefe  organs.     The  fta-  ^'°"^' '. 
mina  derive  their  origin  from  the  fubftance  of  the  .  ,„  ,/■' 
wood,  whicti  was  originally  formed  from  the  inner 
bark,and  they  may,  therefore,  be  faid  tofpring  from  the 
cortical  fubftance  of  the  vegetable.     This  is  perfeftly 
evident  in  the  Afarum  (Afarabacca),  whofe  twelve  fta- 
mina proceed  from  twelve  fibres  in  the  inner  bark. 
Double  flowers  illuftrate  the  fame  faft  :  in  them,  the 
ftamina  being  weakened  and  diflblved  by  excefs  of  non- 
rifliment,  the  woody  fubftance  reaffumcs  the  foftncfs 
of  the  inner  bark,  of  which  it  was  originally  formed. 
All  ftamina  confift  of  veffels  containing  the  pollen,  or 
impregnating  powder,  which  they  difcharge  m  due 
time,  not  without  the  ftriftcft  obfervance  of  certain 
natural  laws.     The  form  of  thefe  velTels,  like  that  of 
the  capfules  of  the  fruit,  is  accurately  defined,  as  well 
as  their  cells,  their  particular  manner  of  burfting,  and 
the  pollen  which  they  contain  ;  this  pollen,  likewife,  is 
no  lefs  certain  and  uniform  in  its  figure,  fize,  and  co- 
lour, than  the  feeds  themfelves. 

"  Thepiftillum  is  the  only  part  which  originates  from 
the  medullary  fubftance,  aud  is  therefore  invariably  fi- 
tuated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  always  contains 
the  rudiments  of  the  feed,  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
ripen  into  fruit.  The  rudiments  of  the  fruit  are  called 
the  ^^rwifw,  or  feed-bud  ;  this  has  conftanily  another 
organ  Gonneded  with  it,  named  ihc  Jligv/a,  which  is 
in  its  higheft  degree  of  vigour  and  perfection  during 
the  time  of  flowering. 

*'  Another  circnmf>ance  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
the  root,  which  the  firft  year  of  its  growth  is  large  and 
filled  with  medullary  pulp,  the  following  feafon  becomes 
hollow,  in  producing  ihe  ft<ra,  flowers,  and  feed  ;  all 
this  pulp  being  conveyed  to  the  flower,  and  fcemingto 
be  only  deftincd  lo  the  formaiion  of  feed,  fo  many  new 
and  diftinft  animations beingformed  from  itas  there  arc 
rudiments  of  new  plants.  This  is  particularly  obferva- 
ble  in  the  turnip. 

"  Thus  vegetables,  like  infefts,  are  fubjeft  to  a  me- 
tamorphofis;  with  this  difference  only,  that  their  flow- 
ers arc  fixed  to  one  fpot,  inftead  of  being  able,  like 
infefts,  to  fly  from  place  to  place  ;  and  that  their  nou- 
rilhmcnt  is  not  given  them  by  means  of  peculiar  organs 
for  the  formation  of  chyle.  We  have  fcen,  that  the 
outer  bark  becomes  calyx,  the  internal  bark  corolla, 
the  wood  ftamina,  and  the  medulla  piftillum ;  the 
fniftification  exhibiting  the  internal  parts  of  a  plant 
naked,  and  unfolded.  We  have,  likewife,  fcen,  that  the 
frudification  puts  an  end  to  vegetation  in  the  part 
from  whence  it  arifes,  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the 
medulla,  which  would  othervvifc  have  extended  itfelf 
without  end  by  the  branches,  and  occafioning  the  di- 
vifion  of  that  medulla  into  a  number  of  feeds,  each 
endowed  with  a  feparate  living  principle.  But,  as  the 
mtidulla  exifts  naked  in  the  germen,  it  cannot  fupport 
itfelf,  or  make  any  further  progrefs,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  conical  fubftance  which  it  has  left  ;  it 
muft^  therefore,  receive  this  afliftancc  by  fomc  means  or 
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other,  and  in  faifl  does  receive  it  from  the  ftamina  auJ 
their  pollen,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  woody  mat- 
ter d'rivcd  from  the  inner  bark,  arid  originally  gene- 
rated by  the  outer  bark.  But  if  it  ha^)p«-ns  that  the 
cortical  fubllancc  is  able  to  invert  the  meiiiiliary  rudi- 
ments of  the  feed  in  the  flower  itfcll,  the  plant  btcomcs 
viviparous,  as  in  jijtuca,  aira,  and  l>oa  vivipara,  in 
which  nearly  the  fame  thing  takes  place  as  in  the  me- 
dulla of  other  plants,  which  remain  in  the  branches, 
and  is  varioufly  diftributed,  being  at  once  both  clothfrd 
and  nouriihcd  by  the  bark,  and  enabled  to  form  new 
branches,  jiift  as  it  happens  in  the  cempound  animals, 
or  firtularine. 

•*  The  organs  common  in  general  to  all  plants  are, 
I.  The  root,  with  its  capillary  velFels,  extrafting  nou- 
riOiment  from  the  ground.  2.  The  leaves,  which  may 
be  called  the  limbs,  and  which,  like  the  feet  and  wings 
of  animals,  arc  organs  of  motion  ;  for  being  them- 
felves  (haken  by  the  external  air,  they  fliakc  and  exer- 
cife  the  plant.  3.  The  trunk,  containing  the  medul- 
lary fubftance,  which  is  nourilhed  by  the  bark,  and,  for 
the  moft  part,  multiplied  into  feveral  compound  plants. 
4.  The  fru<5tificaiion,  which  is  the  true  body  of  the 
plant,  fet  at  liberty  by  a  metamorphofis,  and  confills 
only  of  the  organs  of  generation  ;  it  is  often  defended 
by  a  calyx,  and  furnilhed  with  petals,  by  meane  of 
vhich  it  in  a  manner  flutters  in  the  air. 

"  Many  flowers  have  no  calyx,  as  feveral  of  the  lily 
tribe,  the  hippuris,  &c. ;  many  want  the  corolla,  as 
graffes,  and  the  plants  called  apetalous  ;  but  there  are 
none  deftitute  of  ftamina,  and  piflilla,  thofe  important 
organs  dellined  to  the  formation  of  fruit.  We,  there- 
fore, infer  from  experience,  than  the  ftamina  are  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  pillilla  the  female  ; 
and  as  many  flowers  are  furnilhed  with  both  at  once, 
it  follows  that  fuch  flowers  are  hermaphrodites.  Nor 
is  this  fo  wonderful,  as  that  there  fhould  be  any  plants 
in  which  the  different  fexes  are  in  diftind  individuals  ; 
for  plants  being  immoveably  fixed  to  one  fpot,  cannot, 
like  animals,  travel  in  fearch  of  a  mate.  There  exifls, 
however,  in  fome  plants,  a  real  difference  of  fex.  From 
feeds  of  the  fame  mother,  fome  individuals  fliall  be 
produced,  whofc  flowers  exhibit  flamina  without  pillil- 
la, and  may  therefore  be  properly  called  vtales  ;  while 
the  reft,  being  furnilhed  with  piftilla  without  ftamina, 
are,  therefore,  denominated  y^wi?/^/.-  and  fo  uniformly 
does  this  take  place,  that  no  vegetable  was  ever  found  to 
produce  female  flowers,  without  flowers  furnilhed  with 
ftamina  being  produced,  cither  on  the  fame  individual, 
cr  on  another  plant  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  vifa  verfa. 

"  As  all  fced-vcfl'cls  are  dcftined  to  produce  feeds, 
fo  are  the  ftamina  to  bear  the  pollen,  or  fecundating 
powder.  All  feeds  contain  within  their  membranes  a 
certain  medullary  fubftance,  which  fwells  when  dipped 
imto  warm  water.  All  pollen,  likewife,  contains  in  its 
membrane  an  elaftic  fubftance,  which,  although  very 
fubiile  and  almoft  invilible,  by  means  of  warm  water 
often  explodes,  with  great  vehemence.  While  plants 
arc  in  flower,  the  pollen  falls  from  their  antherae,  and 
is  difpcrfed  abroad,  as  feeds  are  di (lodged  from  their 
Ctuaiion  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  At  the  fame  time 
that  the  pollen  is  fcattered,  the  piftillum  prefents  its 
ftigma,  which  is  then  in  its  higheft  vigour,  and,  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  at  leaft,  is  moiftened  with  a  fine 
^ew.    The  ftamina  either  furround  ibis  ftigma,  or,  if 
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the  flowers  are  of  the  drooping  kind,  they  are  bent 
towards  one  lide,  fo  that  the  polltu  can  eafily  find  ac- 
ccfs  to  the  ftigma;  where  it  not  only  adheres  by  means 
of  the  dew  of  that  part,  but  the  moifturc  occalions  its 
burning,  by  which,  means  its  contents  are  difcharged. 
What  iiFued  from  it,  being  mixed  with  the  fluid  of  the 
ftigma,  is  conveyed  to  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Ma- 
ny evident  inftances  of  this  prefent  therafclves  to  our 
notice  ;  But  I  have  no  where  feen  it  more  manifeft  than 
in  the  Jacobean  lily  (^arnaryllis  formofijftma) ,  the  piftil- 
lum of  which,  when  fufficient  heat  is  given  the  plant 
to  make  it  flower  in  perfcftion,  is  bent  downwards, 
and  from  its  ftigma  iflTues  a  drop  of  limpid  fluid,  fo 
large  that  one  would  think  it  in  danger  of  falling  tO' 
the  ground.  It  is,  however,  gradually  re-abforbed 
into  the  ftylc  aboHt  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  becomes 
invifiblc  till  about  ten  the  next  morning,  W'lien  it  ap- 
pears again  ;  by  noon  it  attains  its  largeft  dimenfions  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  gentle  and  fcarcely  percep- 
tible decreafe,  it  returns  to  its  fource.  If  we  fhake 
the  antheras  over  the  ftigma,  fo  that  the  pollen  may 
fall  on  this  limpid  drop,  we  fee  the  fluid  foon  after  be- 
come turbid,  and  afliimc  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  we  per- 
ceive little  rivulets,  or  opake  ftreaks,  running  from 
the  ftigma  towards  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Some 
time  afterwards,  when  the  drop  has  totally  difappear- 
ed,  the  pollen  may  be  obferved  adhering  to  the  ftigma, 
but  of  an  irregular  figure,  having  loft  its  original 
form.  No  one,  therefore,  can  aflent  to  what  Moreland 
and  others  have  alTerted,  that  the  pollen  pafles  into  the 
ftigma,  pervades  the  ftyle,  and  enters  the  tender  rudi- 
ments of  the  feed,  as  Lewenhoek  fuppofed  his  worms 
to  enter  the  ova.  A  moft  evident  proof  of  the  falfe- 
hood  of  this  opinion  may  be  obtained  from  any  fpecies 
of  mirabil'ts  (marvel  of  Peruj,  whofe  pollen  is  fo  very 
large,  that  it  almoft  exceeds  the  ftylc  itfelf  in  thick- 
nefs,  and,  falling  on  the  ftigma,  adheres  firmly  to  it  ; 
that  organ  fucking  and  exhaufiing  the  pollen,  as  a 
cuttle-fiiii  devours  every  thing  that  comes  within  its 
grafp.  One  evening,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  I  re- 
moved all  the  ftamina  from  three  flowers  of  the  vsira- 
bitii  lo?igifl$ra,  at  the  fame  time  dcftroying  all  the  reft 
of  the  flowers  which  were  expanded  ;  I  fprinkled  thefe 
three  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  m'trabilis  jalappa  ,-  the 
feed-buds  fwelled,  but  did  not  ripen.  Another  even- 
ing, I  performed  a  fimilar  experiment,  only  fprinkling, 
the  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  all 
thefe  flowers  produced  ripe  feeds. 

"  Some  writers  have  believed,  that  the  ftamina  arc 
parts  of  the  frudificaiion  which  ferve  only  to  dif- 
chargc  an  impure  or  excrementitious  matter,  and  by 
no  means  formed  for  fo  important  a  work  as  genera- 
tion. But,  it  is  very  evident,  that  thefe  authors  have 
not  fufficicntly  examined  the  fubjeft  ;  for  as,  in  many 
vegetables,  fome  flowers  are  furniflicd  with  ftamina 
only,  and  others  only  with  piftilla,  it  is  altogether  im- 
poflible,  that  ftamina  fitnatcd  at  fo  very  great  a  di- 
ftance  from  the  fruit  as  on  a  different  branch,  or,  per- 
haps, on  a  fcparate  plant,  flimdd  ferve  to  convey  any 
impurities  from  the  embryo. 

"  No phyfiologift  could  demonftrate,  a  priori,  thenc- 
ceffity  of  the  mafcnline  fluid  to  the  rendering  the  eggs- 
of  animals  prolific  ;  but  experience  has  eftablifhed  it 
beyond  a  doubt.  We,  therefore,  judge,  H  fojleriorij 
principally  of  the  fame  effcft  in  plant*. 
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"  In  tlie  month  of  January  T760,  the  antholyza  cti- 
noma  flowered  in  a  pot  in  my  parlour,  but  produced 
no  fruit,  the  air  of  the  room  not  being  fufficiently 
agitated  to  waft  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma.  One  day, 
about  noon,  feeing  the  itigma  very  moift,  I  pUicked 
'  -  ofF  one  of  the  antheras,  by  means  of  a  fine  pair  of 
forceps,  and  gently  rubbed  it  on  one  of  the  expanded 
ftigmata.  The  fpike  of  flowers  remained  eight  or  ten 
days  longer  ;  when  I  obferved,  in  gathering  the  branch 
for  my  herbarium,  that  the  fruit  of  that  flower  only 
on  which  the  experiment  had  been  made  had  fwelled 
to  the  fize  of  a  bean.  I  then  diffed:ed  this  fruit,  and 
difcovered  that  one  of  the  three  cells  contained  feeds 
in  confiderable  number,  the  other  two  being  entirely 
withered. 

''  In  the  month  of  April,  I  fowcd  the  feeds  of 
hemp  {cannabis')  in  two  different  pots.  The  young 
plants  came  up  fo  plentifully,  that  each  pot  contained 
30  or  40.  I  placed  each  by  tlic  light  of  a  window, 
but  in  different  and  remote  apartments.  The  hemp 
grew  extremely  well  in  both  pots.  In  one  of  them  I 
permitted  the  male  and  female  plants  to  remain  toge- 
ther, to  flower  and  bear  fruit,  which  ripened  in  July  ; 
and  being  macerated  in  water  and  committed  to  the 
earth,  fprung  up  in  twelve  days.  From  the  other, 
however,  I  removed  all  the  male  plants  as  foon  as 
they  were  old  enough  for  me  to  diftingnifli  them  from 
the  females.  The  remaining  females  grew  very  well, 
and  prefcnted  their  long  pillilla  in  great  abundance, 
thefe  flowers  continuing  a  very  long  time,  as  if  in  ex- 
pedtaiion  of  their  mates  ;  while  the  plants  in  the  other 
pot  had  already  ripened  their  fruit,  their  piflilla  having 
quite  in  a  different  manner,  faded  as  foon  as  the  males 
had  difciiarged  all  their  pollen.  It  was  certainly  a 
beautiful  and  truly  admirable  fpecftacle,  to  fee  the  un- 
impregnated  females  preferve  their  piflilla  fo  long  green 
and  flourifliing,  not  permitting  them  to  begin  to  fade 
till  they  had  been  for  a  confiderable  time  expofed,  in 
vain,  to  the  accefs  of  the  male  pollen.  Afterwards, 
when  thefe  virgin  plants  began  to  decay  through  age, 
1  examined  all  their  calyces  in  the  prefencc  of  feveral 
botanifts,  and  found  them  large  and  flourilhing,  al- 
though every  one  of  the  feed-buds  was  brown,  com- 
prefled,  membranaceous,  and  dry;  not  exhibiti-ng  any 
appearance  of  cotyledon,  or  pulp.  Hence,  I  am  per- 
fetlly  convinced,  that  the  circumflance  which  authors 
have  recorded,  of  the  female  hemp  having  produced 
feeds,  although  deprived  of  the  male,  could  only  have 
happened  by  means  of  pollen  brought  by  the  wind 
from  fome  diftant  place.  No  experiment  can  be  more 
eafily  performed  than  the  above;  none  more  fatisfacfto- 
ry  in  demonflrating  the  generation  of  plants. 

"  The  C/r/tia  tenella  was  in  like  manner  kept  growing 
in  my  window,  through  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
The  male  plant  was  in  one  pot,  the  female  in  another. 
The  latter  abounded  with  fruit,  not  one  of  its  flowers 
proving  abortive.  I  removed  the  two  pots  into  diffe- 
rent windows  of  the  fame  apartment:  ftill  all  the  fe- 
male flowers  continued  to  become  fruitful.  At  length, 
I  took  away  the  male  entirely,  leaving  the  female  alone, 
and  cutting  off  all  the  flowers  which  it  had  already 
born.  Every  day  new  ones  appeared  from  the  axilla 
of  every  leaf  ;  each  remained  eight  or  ten  days  ;  after 
which  their  footftalks  turning  yellow,  they  fell  barren 
to  the  ground.     A  botanical  friend,  who  had  amufcd 
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himfelf  with  obferving  this  phenomenon  with  me,  per- 
fuaded  me  to  bring  from  the  ftove  in  the  garden  a  An- 
gle male  flower,  which  he  placed  over  one  of  the  fe- 
male ones,  then  in  perfedion,  tying  a  piece  of  red  filk 
round  its  piflillum.  The  next  day  the  male  flower 
was  taken  away,  and  this  fingle  feed-bud  remained  and 
bore  fruit.  Afterwards  I  took  another  male  flower 
out  of  the  fame  ftove,  and  with  a  pair  of  flender  for- 
ceps pinched  off  one  of  its  antheras,  which  I  after- 
wards gently  fcratched  with  a  feather,  fo  that  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  its  pollen  was  difchargtd  upon  one  of 
the  three  ftigmata  of  a  female  flower,  the  two  other 
ftigmata  being  covered  with  paper.  This  fruit  likewife 
attained  its  due  fize  ;  and  on  being  cut  tranfverfely, 
exhibited  one  cell  filled  with  a  large  feed,  and  the  other 
two  empty.  The  refl  of  the  flowers,  being  unimpreg- 
nated,  faded,  and  fell  off.  This  experiment  may  be 
performed  with  as  little  trouble  as  the  former. 

"  The  Datifca  cannahina  came  up  in  my  garden  from 
feed,  ten  years  ago,  and  has  every  year  been  plentifully 
increafed  by  means  of  its  perennial  root.  Flowers  ia 
great  number  have  been  produced  by  it  ;  but  being  all 
female,  they  proved  abortive.  Being  defiious  of  pro- 
curing male  plants,  I  obtained  more  feeds  from  Paris. 
Some  more  plains,  were  raifed  ;  but  thefe  likewife,  to 
my  great  mortification,  all  proved  females,  and  bore 
flowers,  but  no  fruit.  In  the  year  1757,  I  received 
another  parcel  of  feeds.  From  thefe  I  obtained  a  few 
male  plants,  which  flowered  in  1758.  Thefe  were 
planted  at  a  great  diftancc  from  the  females  ;  and  when 
their  flowers  were  juft  ready  to  emit  their  pollen,  hold- 
ing a  paper  under  them,  I  gently  fliook  the  fpike,  or 
panicle,  with  my  finger,  till  the  paper  was  almofl  cover- 
ed with  the  yellow  powder.  I  carried  this  to  the  fe- 
males, which  were  flowering  in  another  part  of  the 
garden,  and  placed  it  over  them.  The  cold  nights  of 
the  year,  in  which  this  experiment  was  made,  deflroyed 
thefe  datifcas,  with  many  other  plants,  much  earlier 
than  ufual.  Neverihelefs,  when  I  examined  the  floweri 
of  thofe  plants  which  I  had  fprinklcd  with  the  fertili- 
zing powder,  I  found  the  feeds  of  their  due  magni- 
tude ;  while  in  the  more  remote  datifcas,  which  had 
not  been  impregnated  with  pollen,  no  traces  of  feeds 
were  vifiblc. 

"  Several  fpecies  of  Momordica,  cultivated  with  us, 
like  other  Indian  vegetables,  in  clofe  ftoves,  have  fre- 
quently born  female  flowers  ;  which,  although  at  firft 
very  vigorous,  after  a  fliort  time  have  conftantly  faded, 
and  turned  yellow,  without  pcrfcding  any  feed,  till  I 
inftrudcd  the  gardener,  as  foon  as  he  obferved  a  female 
flower,  to  gather  a  male  one  and  place  it  above  the  fe- 
male. By  this  contrivance  we  are  fo  certain  of  ob- 
taining fruit,  that  we  dare  pledge  ourfelvcs  to  make  any 
female  flowers  fertile  that  fliall  be  fixed  on. 

"  The  Jatrophaurens  has  flowered  every  year  in  my 
hot-houfe  ;  but  the  female  flowers  coming  before  the 
males,  in  a  week's  time  dropped  their  petals,  and  faded 
before  the  latter  were  opened  ;  from  which  caufe  no 
fruit  has  been  produced,  but  the  germina  themfelves 
have  fallen  off.  Wc  have,  therefore,  never  had  any  fruit 
of  the  jatropha  till  the  year  1752,  when  the  male 
flowers  were  in  vigour  on  a  tall  tree  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  females  began  to  appear  on  a  fmall  jatropha 
which  was  growing  in  a  garden-pot.  I  placed  this 
pot  under  the  other  tree,  by  which  means  the  female 
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flowers  bore  fcctfs,  whiciv  grew  on  being  fown.  I 
have  frequently  fincc  amul'ed  rayfelf  with  taking  the 
male  flowers  from  one  plant,  and  fcattering  them  over 
the  female  flowers  of  anoilicr,  and  have  always  found 
ihe  feeds  of  the  latter  impregnated  by  it. 

"  Two  jrcars  ago,  I  placed  a  piece  of  paper  under 
foine  of  thcfe  inak  flowers,  and  afterwards  folded  up 
the  pollen  which  had  fallen  npon  it,  prcferving  it  fo 
folded  up,  if  I  rcraciiibcr  right,  foor  or  fix  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  another  branch  of  the  famejatropha 
was  in  flower.  I  then  took  the  pollen,  which  I  had  fo 
long  preferved  in  paper,  and  ftrewed  it  over  three  fe- 
male flowers,  the  only  ones  at  that  time  expanded. 
Thcfe  three  females  proved  fruitful,  while  all  the  reft 
which  grew  in  the  fame  bunch  fell  off  abortive. 

"  The  interior  petals  of  the  Onilthogahan,  common- 
ly, bur  improperly,  called  Ca//;?</tv,y"c:,  coliere  foclofely 
together,  that  they  only  juft  admit  the  air  to  the  ger- 
men,  and  will  fcarcely  permit  the  pollen  of  another 
flower  to  pafs  :  this  plant  produced  every  day  new 
flowers  and  fruit,  the  fru<5lification  never  failing,  in  any 
inftance  ;  1,  therefore,  with  the  utmofl  care,  extrafted 
the  antherse  from  one  of  the  flowers  with  a  hooked 
needle  ;  and,  as  I  hoped,  this  finglc  flower  proved  bar- 
ren. This  experiment  was  repeated  about  a  week  af- 
ter, with  the  fame  fiicccfs. 

"  I  removed  all  the  antherse  out  of  a  flower  of  the 
Cktlidonium  tonticulatum  (fcarlet  horned  poppy),which 
was  growing  in  a  remote  part  of  the  garden,  upon  the 
firft  opening  of  its  petals,  and  dripped  off  all  the  reft 
of  the  flowers  ;  another  day,  I  treated  another  flower 
of  the  fame  plant  in  a  fimilar  manner,  b.it  fprinkled 
the  piflillum  of  this  with  the  pollen  borrowed  from  an- 
other plant  of  the  fame  fpecies  :  the  rcfalt  was,  that 
the  firit  flo^v.  r  produced  no  fruit,  but  the  fecond  af- 
forded vc  .  I'cft  ^KC.}..  My  dcfign  in  this  experi- 
ment wi  •  r  >  ,.rovc,  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  an- 
thcrae  fro.n  a  flower  is  not  in  itfelf  fuificient  to  render 
the  gfrmer  abortive. 

"  Havin:^  the  Nicctiana  fruticofa  growing  in  a  gar- 
den-pot, and  producing  plenty  of  flowers  and  feed,  I 
extrafted  the  anthers  from  a  newly-expanded  flower 
before  they  had  burfl,  at  the  fame  time  cutting  away 
all  the  other  flowers  ;  this  germcn  produced  no  fruit, 
nor  did  it  even  fwell. 

"  I  removed  an  urn,  in  which  the  Afphodelus  fijluU- 
fui  was  growing,  to  one  corner  of  the  garden,  and  from 
one  of  the  flowers,  which  had  lately  opened,  1  extrafted 
its  antherae  ;  this  caufcd  the  impregnation  to  fail. 
Another  day  1  treated  another  flower  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  b'.it  bringing  a  flower  from  a  plant  in  a  differeni 
part  of  the  garden,  with  which  I  fprinkled  the  piftil- 
lum  of  the  mutilated  one,  its  germen  became  by  that 
means  froitful. 

"  h\a  ch'menfis,  flowering  in  my  flove,  the  windows 
of  which  were  (hut,  all  its  flowers  proved  abortive.  I, 
therefore,  took  fomc  of  its  anthercc  in  a  pair  of  pincers, 
and  with  them  fprinkled  the  ftigmata  of  two  flowers, 
and  the  next  day  (me  (ligma  only  of  a  third  flower  ; 
the  feed-buds  of  thefe  flowers  rem.-'.incd,grew  to  a  large 
ilze,  and  bore  feed  ;  the  fruit  of  the  iliird,  however, 
contained  ripe  feed  only  in  one  of  its  cells. 

"  To  relate  more  experiments  would  only  be  to  fa- 
lignc  the  reader  unneceflarily.  All  nature  proclaims 
the  troth  I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  and  every 
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flower  bears  wiinefs  to  ir.  Any  pcrfon  may  mske  the 
experiment  for  himfclf,  with  any  plant  he  plcafes,  only 
taking  care  to  place  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing  in 
the  window  of  a  room  fuflicicnily  out  of  the  reach  of 
other  flowers  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  promife  him,  that, 
he  will  obtain  no  peifcL^  fruit,  unlefs  the  pollen  has  ac- 
ccfs  to  the  piflillum." 

Sect.  VI.  Oftbe  Natural  Method  ofCla0caii»t!. 

Besides  all  the  abovementioned  methods  of  claffinj 
and  diflributiiig  plants  into  their  different  orders,  ge- 
nera, &c.  which  arc  deduced  from  the  frudihcation, 
and  are,  therefore,  called  artificial,  Linnseus  and  molt 
other  botanifts  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  natural 
method,  or  nature's  fyflem,  which  we  fliould  diligently 
endeavour  to  find  out.  That  this  fyflem,  fay  they,  is 
no  chimera,  as  fome  imagine,  will  appear  particularly 
from  hence.  That  all  plants,  of  what  order  focver,  (how 
an  afliiiity  to  fome  others ;  and,  thus,  as  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  not  only  the  virtues  of  a  great  number  of  fpe- 
cies may  be  afcertained,  but  we  may  know  with  cer- 
tainty how  to  find  a  proper  fuccedaneum  for  plants 
which  cannot  cafily  be  had. — Linnaeus  divides  vegeta- 
blcs  into  the  following  5S  natural  methods. 

I.  Palmx.  Thefe  are  perennial,  and  niodly  of  the 
llirub  and  tree  kind.  The  flem  is  in  height  from  2  to 
100  feet  and  upwards.  The  roots  form  a  mafs  of  fibres 
which  are  commonly  fimple  and  without  any  ramifica- 
tions. The  flem  is  generally  Ample,  without  branches, 
cylindrical,  and  compofed  of  flrong  longitudinal  fibres. 
The  leaves,  which  are  a  compofition  of  a  leaf  and  x 
branch,  by  Linnjeus  called  frondes,  are  of  different 
forms ;  being  fometimes  fliaped  like  an  umbrella,  or  fan ; 
fomctimes  fmgly  or  doubly  winged  ;  the  fmall  or  par- 
tial leaves,  which  are  often  three  feet  in  length,  being 
ranged  alternately.  The  branches,  or  principal  leaves, 
are  fix,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  long  ;  the  length  va- 
rying according  to  the  age  and  lize  ot  the  plant.  They 
are  covered  at  firfl  with  a  thick  bi  own  duft,  like  thofc 
of  the  ferns.  Tlie  bafe  of  the  leaves  frequently  em- 
braces the  greater  part  of  the  flem.  The  flowers  are 
male  and  female  upon  the  fame  or  different  roots ;  ex- 
cept in  flratiotes,  which  bears  hermaphrodite  flowers 
only  ;  and  palmetto,  in  which  ilie  flowers  are  herma- 
phrodite and  male  upon  diflinft  roots.  The  flowers  are 
all  difpofed  in  a  panicle,  or  diffufed  fpike,  except  in  the 
hydrocharis,  flratiotes,  and  vallifneria;  in  which  they 
proceed  fingly  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves. 
Tlic  common  calyx,  in  this  order,  is  that  termed  a  //>/«- 
tha,  or  Jheath,  and  has  either  one  or  two  valves.  The 
fpadix,  or  head  of  flowers  protruded  from  the  fiieaih, 
is  generally  branched.  Each  flower  is  generally  fur- 
niflied  with  a  perianthium,  or  proper  flower-cup,  con- 
fifling  of  three  leaves  or  divifions  that  are  fmall  anJ 
permanent.  The  petals  are  three  in  number,  of  a  Aib- 
flance  like  leather,  and  permanent  like  the  Icavesof  the 
calyx.  The  flowers  of  zamia  have  no  petals.  The  Aa- 
niiua  are  from  2  to  20,  and  upwards,  cohering  flightly 
at  their  bafc.  The  feed  buds  are  from  one  to  three  in 
number,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  fnp- 
poriing  a  like  number  of  llylcs  which  are  very  fliort. 
The  Ited-vtfl'cl  is  generally  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind,  containing  one  cell  filled  with  fibrous 
ficfh,  and  covered  with  a  fkiit  which  is  of  a  fubflancc 
3  M  like 
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likeleather  The  feeds  are  in  number  from  one  to  three 
in  ea'-h  pulpy  fruit,  of  a  hard  bony  fubftance,  round 
«r  oval,  and  attached  by  their  bafe  to  the  bottom  ot 
the  fruit.— Thefe  plants,  particularly  the  feeds,  are  a- 
itrino-ent,  and  of  efficacy  in  dyfentcries. 

2  '^Piperita.  Thefe  plants  are  mottly  herbaceous, 
and  perennial.  The  ftalks  of  pothos  creep  along  rocks 
and  trees,  into  which  they  ftrike  root  at  certain  di- 
ftances  The  greateft  height  which  any  ot  them  is 
Jcnown  to  attain  is  15  feet,  the  greater  part  do  not 
^exceed  three  or  four.  The  fle{hy  roots  of  many  of 
thefe  plants  are  extremely  acrid  when  frefli.  Jheylole 
this  pun-^ent  quality,  however,  by  being  dried  and  be- 
come of  °a  foapy  nature.  The  fmell  of  many  of  them  is 
extremely  fetid,  frequently  refembling  that  of  human 
excrements.  The  flowers,  however,  of  an  Ethiopian 
dracunculus  or  arum,  and  the  cover  in  which  they  are 
involved,  are  faid  to  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour.  With 
regard  to  their  virtues,  thefe  plants  are  commonly  a- 

flringent.  ,     , 

2  Cata7narU.  In  this  clafs  the  bafe  of  the  leaf, 
which  embraces  the  ftalk,  like  a  glove,  has  no  longitu- 
<li,ial  aperture,  but  is  perfeftly  entire.  The  flalk  is  ge- 
nerally triano-ular,  and  without  knots,  or  joints.  1  He 
roots  of  fome  are  long  and  knotty  ;  in  others  they  are 
compofed  of  flefliy  fibres  which  pierce  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  and  in  others,  of  a  bulb.  The  flowers  are 
cither  hermaphrodite,  or  male  and  female  upon  the  fame 
root.  The  mode  of  inflorefcence  in  this  orderis  gene- 
rally a  fpike  ;  fometimes  a  capitulum  or  head.  The 
calyx  is  cither  a  gluma  or  an  amentum.  The  corolla 
is  wanting.  The  filaments  of  the  flaraina  are  three  in 
number,  fliort,  flender  like  a  hair,  and  fometimes  briftly. 
The  aniherae  are  generally  long,  flender,  and  erect. 
The  feed-bud  is  very  fmall,  blunt,  and  fomctin.cs  three 
cornered.  The  ftyle  is  thread-fliaped,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  fcaly  calyx.  The  Itigmata  are  generally  three 
in  number;  flender,  hairy,  and  fometimes  permanent. 
The  virtues,  ufes,  and  fenfible  qualities,  of  this  order 
of  plants  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  following. 

4.  Gr^mina.  Moft  of  thefe  plants  are  aniiual  or  per- 
ennial herbs ;  fome  of  them  creep  upon  the  groi.nd, 
others  arc  ereft.  The  roots,  in  the  greateft  number, 
are  creeping,  and  emit  fibres  from  each  knot  or  jomt ; 
in  others  they  are  Amply  branching  and  fibrous.  The 
Items  and  branches  are  round.  The  leaves  are  limple, 
alternate,  entire,  very  long,  and  commonly  narrow. 
They  form  below  a  fort  of  flieath,  which  embraces  or 
furrounds  the  ftem,  and  is  generally  cleft  or  divided  on 
one  fide  through  its  whole  length.  The  flowers  are  ei- 
ther hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  on  the  fame  root, 
or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame  root.  Ihey 
proceed  either  fingly  from  the  flieath  of  the  leaves,  or 
are  formed  into  a  panicle  or  loofe  fpike.  The  calyx  and 
corolla  in  this  order  are  not  fufficicntly  afcertaincd  ;  in 
fome  a  fingle  fcale  or  huflc,  in  others  two,  fupply  the 
place  of  both  covers  ;  fome  graflts  have  four  hufky 
fcales,  two  of  which  ferve  for  the  calyx  and  the  other 
two  for  the  corolla  ;  fome  have  five  ;  others  fix,  four  ot 
which  conftitute  the  calyx,  and  the  other  nvo  are  termed 
improperly  enough  the  hujky  petals  The  corolla  is 
fometimes  compofed  of  one  petal  with  two  divifions; 
and  in  general  the  hulks  of  the  calyx  are  always  placed 
•ppofite  to  thofe  of  the  corolla.  The  ftamina  are  ge- 
Bcrally  thvee  iu  number,  and  placed  irregularly  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  fituation  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  The 
anthers  are  long,  furniflied  with  two  cells,  and  flightly 
attached  to  the  filaments.  The  feed-bud  is  placed  upon 
the  fame  receptacle  as  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  ftamina. 
The  (tyle  is  generally  double,  and  crowned  with  a  hairy 
ftigma  or  fummit.  The  feed-vefl'el  is  wanting.  The 
feeds  are  fingle,  oval,  and  attached  below  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flower.— The  roots  of  the  graflirs  are  open- 
ing ;  fuch  as  have  an  aromatic  fmell  are  ftomachic ;  then- 
feeds  are  mealy,  mucilaginous,  and  noiirifliing.  All  the 
parts  ot  thefe  plants  are  wholefome. 

5.  Trlpetaloidea  (from  tres,  three  ;  and  petalum,  a 
petal).  Thefe  plants  have  no  very  ftriking  charadlcrs, 
and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  grafll^s.  All  the  geiiera  of 
this  order  have  not  the  circumfliance  exprefTed  in  the 
title. 

6.  Enfafa.     This  order,  which  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  graffes  and  liliaceous  plants,  furniflies  a  very 
beautiful  colleftion  of  perennial  herbs,  which  are  of 
different  heights,  from  one  inch  to  15  feet.     The  roots 
are  tuberous  or  flcftiy,  and  garniflied  with  fibres  ;  the 
ftalks  are  fimple,  and  commonly  flat  or  coropreflcid  on 
the  fides.     The  leaves  are  fimple,   alternate,  entire 
fword  ftiaped,  and,  like  the  liliaceous  plants,  form  at 
their  origin  a  flieath  or  glove,  which  in  the  greateft 
number  is  cleft  or  divided  through  the  whole  length, 
except  at  the  bafe,  where  it  is  entire,  and  embraces  the 
ftalk  like  a  ring.     The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
generally  proceed  from  the  fummit  of  the  ftalks  either 
fingly,  iu  an  umbel,  a  fpike,  or  in  a  panicle.     In  pon- 
tederia  they  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the 
leaves  either  fingly  or  in  an  umbel.     Moft  of  thefe 
plants  want  the  perianthium  or  flower-cup ;   the  flowers 
burft  from  a  common  cover  or  flieath,  termed  by  Lin- 
lixas  fpatha,  which  in  this  order  is  frequently  perma- 
nent.     The  petals  are  in  number  from  one  to  fix.    The 
ftamina  arc  generally  three.     The  feed-bud  is  placed 
fometimes  above  the  flower,  fometimes  below  it.     The 
ftyle  is  (generally  fingle,  and  crowned  with  a  triple 
Xtigroa.   "The  feed-veficl  is  a  dry  capfule,  generally  of 
an  oblong  ihape,  and  opens  at  three  valves,  difcovenng 
the  fame  number  of  cells,  each  inclofing  a  quantity  ot 
roundifti  feeds.— Thefe  plants  refemble  the  liliaceous  in 
their  powers,  and  fenfible  qualities ;  very  few  of  them, 
however,  are  ufed  in  medicine. 

7.  Orckidea.  The  roots  of  many  of  ihcfe  plants  are 
compofed  of  one  or  more  flefliy  tubercles  or  knobs,  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem,  and  fending  forth 
fibres  from  the  top.  Thofe  of  orchis  bear  an  obvious 
refemblance  to  the  fcrotnm  in  animals :  from  which 
circumftance  the  genus  has  derived  its  name.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  moderate  fize,  infcribed  with  a  number  of  lon- 
gitudinal nerves  or  ribs,  and  without  any  foot-ftalk.  At 
their  origin  they  form  round  the  ftalk  a  kind  of  flieath, 
whichislong,  entire,  cylindrical,  but  not  furniflied,  like 
the  grafles  and  fome  other  plants,  with  a  crown  at  top. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  placed  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  ftalk  either  in  a  fpike  or  in  a  panicle.  The 
calyxisthat  forttermedby  Linnasus  a  fpatha,  orpeatk, 
that  burfting  open  protrudes  a  head  or  clufter  of  flowers, 
termed  thefpadix,  which  have  no  perianthium  or  flower- 
cup.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  and  very  irregular. 
The  ncaarium  in  this  orderis  remarkably  confpicuous; 
yet  fo  different  in  the  different  genera,  that  Linnaeus 
has  employed  it  for  his  principal  charaftcr  or  mark  of 
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diftintJUon,  inftead  of  the  root,  wlikh  had  chiefly  nc- 
gagcd  the  attention  of  former  botanifls.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fixth  petal.  The  filaments  arc  always 
two  in  number,  and  placed  upon  the  piitillum  or  fe- 
male organ.  The  aniherae  arc  ere<5t,  and  generally 
covered  by  the  upper  lip  of  the  ncftarium.  The  feed- 
bud  is  cither  oblong  or  pillar-lhaped,  twifted  like  a 
fcrcw,  and  univerfally  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower.  The  ftylc  is  fingle,  very  fliort,  and  forms 
one  fubftance  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  nedarium. 
The  feed-veird  is  generally  a  capfule  with  one  cavity 
or  cell,  and  three  valves  or  openings,  which  are  ketl- 
Ihaped,  and  open  on  the  angular  fides,  being  jointed 
both  at  the  bottom  and  top.  The  feeds  are  numerous; 
very  fraall,  like  faw-duft  ;  and  aiiached,  without 
foot-ftalks,  to  a  flcnder  receptacle  or  rib,  which  extends 
itfelf  lengthwife  in  the  middle  of  each  inclofure  or 
valve.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  reckoned  flrong 
aphrodifiacs. 

8.  Scitam'intie.  This  clafs  confifls  of  beautiful  exo- 
tic plants,  all  natives  of  very  warm  countries.  Some 
of  them  furnifh  cxquifite  fruits;  but  though  the  plants 
rife  very  high,  they  are  perennial  only  by  their  roots. 
Thofe  which  have  only  one  filament,  have  in  all  their 
parts  an  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid  or  poignant  tafle  ; 
qualities,  however,  polIeiTcd  in  a  much  greater  degree 
by  the  roots,  which  arc  hot,  and  refnions. 

9.  Spathaaa,  fo  called  becaufe  their  flowers  are 
protruded  from  ^  fpatha,  or  flieath.  They  are  nearly 
allied  in  habit  and  ftructure  to  the  liliaceous  planis, 
from  which  they  arc  chiefly  di(lingui(hed  by  the  fpatha 
out  of  which  their  flowers  arc  proiruded. 

10.  Corouariic.  Thefe  plants  are  herbaceous,  per- 
ennial, and  from  one  inch  to  15  feet  high.  The  roots 
are  either  bulbous,  fibrous,  or  compofcd  of  fmall  iicfliy 
knots,  which  are  jointed  at  top.  The  bulbs  either  con- 
filt  of  fcales  laid  over  each  other  like  tilts,  or  are  folid. 
The  ftem  of  the  liliaceous  bulbous  plants  is  properly 
wanting;  what  fupplies  its  place  being  nothing  elfc 
than  the  bafc  of  the  leaves,  which,  wrapping  or  enfold- 
ing each  other,  form  at  bottom  a  roundifli  flcfliy  bulb 
hitherto  diftinguilhed,  though  perhaps  improperly,  by 
the  name  of  r5«/.  In  the  others  the  Aem  is  fimplc, 
that  is,  has  few  branches,  and  is  either  furr.iflied  with 
leaves,  or  rifes  naked.  The  branches  arc  aliernate  and 
cylindrical.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  and  en- 
tire. Thofe  next  the  root,  termed  radical  l:avis,  ge- 
nerally form  at  their  origin  a  fheath,  which  in  a  great 
number  is  entire ;  that  is,  goes  all  round  ;  whilft  in 
others,  it  is  cleft  or  divided  longitudinally  on  one  fide. 
The  flowers  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in 
white  hellebore,  which  has  both  male  and  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  mixed  together  on  the  fame  root.  The 
flowers  arc  fometimcs  fingle,  and  terminate  the  ftem  ; 
fomctimes  they  form  an  umbel,  fometimes  a  fpikc,  and 
fometimcs  a  panicle.  The  calyx  or  flower-cup,  in  this 
order,  according  to  Liiinseus,  is  generally  wanting.  In 
Arict  propriety,  however,  the  finglc  cover  that  is  pre- 
fcnt  in  mort  of  ihtfc  plants,  though  beautifully  coloured, 
o  ight  to  be  denominated  a  calyx ,-  as  its  divilions,  gene- 
rally fix  in  number,  are  placed  oppofite  to  the  flamina. 
The  petals,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  coloured 
leaves  ofthertnwcr,  are  in  number  from  one  to  fix.  Plants 
whicii  hsve  a  finglc  petal,  have  the  limb  or  upper  part 
i^lit  into  lix  divifion*  or  fegraeuts.     The  petals  in  foinc 
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fpecies  are  rolled  or  turned  back.  The  ncflarium  is 
various  ;  in  the  lily  it  is  a  longitudinal  line  which  runs- 
through  each  petal,  and  reaches  from  the  bafe  to  the 
middle.  In  crown  imperial,  it  is  a  (iuall  hollow,  or 
pore,  formed  at  the  bafe  of  each  pctul ,  in  afplicdcl  ic 
confifts  of  fix  very  fmall  valves,  which,  approaching 
form  a  globe,  and  are  inferred  into  tlsc  bafe  of  the  pe- 
tal ;  in  hyacinth,  it  is  compofed  of  iliree  melliferous 
pores,  fitiiatcd  on  the  top  of  the  feed-bud  ;  in  pine- 
apple, it  is  a  fmall  fcale  lying  within  the  fuLIlancc 
of  each  petal  above  the  bafc  ;  and  in  albuca,  or  baftard 
ftar  of  Bethlehem,  it  confiAs  of  two  (liarp-pointed  bo- 
dies proceeding  from  the  furrows  of  the  feed-bud,  and 
covered  by  the  broader  bafe  of  three  fertile  filaments. 
In  fome  fpecies  of  lily  the  nedarium  is  hairy  ;  in  o- 
thcrs  it  is  naked.  The  Aamina  are  fix  in  number; 
erect,  and  infcrtcd  into  the  common  receptacle,  if  the 
flower  confifts  of  many  petals  ;  into  the  tube,  or  divi- 
fions  of  the  corolla,  if  it  con(:fts  of  one.  The  anthcrac 
arc  long,  commonly  divided  below,  and  fiightly  attached 
by  their  fides  to  the  filaments  on  which  they  turn  like 
a  vane  or  the  needle  of  a  compafs.  The  feed-bud  is 
fingle,  and  placed  either  within  the  flower-cup  or  be- 
low it.  Tlie  llyle  is  fingle,  thread-fliaped,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  length  of  the  petals.  Tlie  ftigma  is  gene- 
rally fingle,  of  a  conic  form,  and  (liaggy  or  hairy  at  the 
extremity.  The  feed-veirel  is  generally  a  capfule,  di- 
vided externally  into  three  valves,  internally  into  three 
cells. — With  refpedt  to  the  powers  of  the  plants  of  this 
order,  it  may  be  afiirmed  in  general,  that  fuch  as  have 
little  tafte  or  fmell,  as  the  roots  of  tulip,  and  flar  of 
Bethlehem,  are  perfeftly  innocent;  whilfl  thofe  which 
have  a  heavy  naufeous  fmell,  as  fqui'.l,  hyacinth,  crown 
imperial,  and  fpider-wort,  arc  at  leaft  fufpicious,  and 
frequently  prove  noxious. 

W.  Sarmcritaccie,  (from  fdrrnentum,  a  long  (hoot, 
like  that  of  a  vine.)  This  order  confifts  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  ftems  and  branches,  that,  like  the 
vine,  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  purpofc  of  fupport.  Thcfe  plants  arc 
far  from  being  a  true  natural  aifemblagc  ;  in  faft  they 
fcarce  agree  in  a  finglc  circumftance,  except  that  ex- 
preflcd  in  the  title,  which  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
this  order, 

12.  Holoracc/f.  This  order  confifts  of  planis  which 
are  ufed  for  the  table,  and  enter  into  the  oeconomy  of 
domeftic  affairs  :  it  contains  trees,  fiirubs,  perennial, 
and  annual  herbs.  Some  of  the  woody  vegetables  retain 
their  green  leaves  during  the  winter.  The  roots  arc 
very  long,  and  frequently  fpindle  ftiapcd  ;  from  the 
knotson  the  /lems  and  branches-of  fuch  plantsas  creep 
on  the  ground,  or  float  on  the  water,  proceed  fibrous 
and  branching  roots.  The  ftems  and  young  branches 
are  cylindric  ;  and  in  the  greatcft  part  of  the  aquytic 
plants  of  this  order,  the  ftalks  arc  hollow  within.  The 
buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked:  that  is,  not  ac- 
companied with  fcales.  The  leaves  arc  generally  fim- 
ple, entire,  alternate,  and  attached  to  the  branches  by  a 
cylindric  foot-ftalk,  which  is  fometimcs  very  long,  but 
commonly  very  fliort.  Some  plants  of  this  kind  have 
two  ftipula:,or  fcales,  which  are  attached  to  the  branches 
near  the  origin  of  tlic  foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf.  In  many 
others,  inftead  of  ftipulsc,  each  leaf  bears  on  its  foot- 
ftalk  a  membranaceous  flicath,  which  is  cylindric,  fre- 
quently fringed  in  the  margin,  and  pierced  or  j^eiie- 
3  M  2  iratciL 
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trated  by  theftcm.  The  flowers  are  cither  hermaphro- 
dite i  male  and  female  upon  the  fame  root ;  male  and 
female  upon  different  roots ;  hermaphrodite  and  male 
on  the  fame  root ;  hermaphrodite  and  female  on  the 
fame  root ;  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  different 
roots. 

13.  Sjccculenttf.  This  order  confifts  of  flat,  flelhy, 
and  juicy  plants,  moflof  them  ever-greens.  They  are 
aflringenr,  refrefliing,  and  very  wholefomc. 

1^.  Grubialcs  [from  grus,  zcxzni).  Tliefe  confift  of 
geranium,  vulgarly  called  cranes-bill,  and  a  few  other 
genera,  which  Linnasas  confiders  as  allied  to  it  in  their 
habit,  and  external  ftrufture.  This  order  furnilhes  both 
herbaceous  and  woody  plants.  The  roots  are  fometimes 
fibrous,  fometimes  tuberous.  In  fome  fpecies  of  wood- 
forrel  they  are  jointed.  The  flems  are  cylindric;  the 
young  branches,  in  fome,  nearly  fquare.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  and  covered  with  fcaks.  The  leaves 
are  either  fimple  or  compoimd.  The  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite ;  they  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
either  fmgly  or  in  clufters.  The  calyx,  or  flower-cup, 
eonfifls  of  five  diflindt  leaves,  or  of  one  leaf  divided  al- 
mofl  to  the  bottom  into  five  parts.  It  generally  ac- 
companies the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.  The  petals 
are  five  in  number,  fpreading,  and  frequently  funnel- 
fhaped.  The  ftamina  are  generally  ten  in  number, 
awl-fliaped,  ered,  and  of  the  length  of  the  petals.  The 
ftamina  are  generally  oblong  ;  and  frequently  attached 
to  the  filaments  by  the  middle,  fo  as  to  lie,  and  fome- 
times to  veer  about,  upon  thein.  The  feed-bud  is  ei- 
ther oblong  or  five-cornered.  The  number  of  ft^'lesis 
cither  one  or  five.  In  tribulus  the  flyle  is  wanting. 
The  feed-veflcl  is  gener-tUy  a  five-cornered  capfule, 
with  one,  three,  five,  or  ten,  cells.  The  feeds  are  ge- 
nerally equal  in  number  to  the  internal  divifions  or  the 
cells  of  the  feed-velTel ;  one  feed  being  placed  in  each 
cell. 

15.  InuudattE.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  eqna- 
tic,  of  low  flature,  herbaceous,  and  moflly  perennial. 
The  roots  are  fibrous.  The  flem  is  generally  wanting. 
In  its  place  are  an  affemblage  of  leaves  which  wrap- 
ping or  enfolding  each  other  mutually  from  a  flicath  ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  this  flieath  is  produced  the  foot- 
flalk  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  alternate, 
fometimes  placed  in  whirls  round  the  flem.  In  a  great 
many  genera  the  foot-fl:alk  is  extended  at  its  origin  into 
a  membranaceous  fubflance,  which  forms  a  flieath  that 
is  cleft  through  the  whole  length,  on  the  fide  oppofite 
to  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or  male 
and  female  on  the  fame  root.  The  flower-cup  is  either 
wanting,  or  eonfifls  of  three,  four,  or  five  divifions,  or 
leaves,  which  accompany  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 
The  petals  are  generally  wanting.  The  flamina  arc 
in  number  from  i  to  t6,  and  upwards.  The  filaments 
in  fome  genera  arc  fo  fhort  that  they  fcem  wanting. 
Theantheras  arc  Ihort,  and  generally  marked  witlifour 
longitudinal  furrows.  The  feed-buds  are  in  number 
from  one  to  four,  the  flyle  is  frequently  wanting.  The 
feed-veflel  is  univerfally  wanting,  except  in  Elatine, 
which  has  a  dry  capfule,  with  four  external  openings, 
and  the  fame  number  of  cells.  The  feeds  are  generally 
four  in  number. 

16.  Calyciftora,  {^hamcalyx,  the  flovcer-cup,  3nd/e.r, 
the  flower),  confiding  of  fuch  plants  as  have  the  fla- 
mina (the  flower)  infcrtcd  into  the  calyx.  All  the  plants 
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of  this  order  arc  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind.  Some  of 
them  rife  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet ;  others  not 
above  two  or  three.  The  roots  are  branching,  fibrous, 
and  woody.  The  flcms  are  cylindric.  The  branches, 
when  young,  are  cornered  ;  the  buds  of  a  conic  form, 
and  without  fcales.     The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate, 

and  attached  to  the  branches    by  a  very  fhort  foot-  

ftalk.  The  flawers  arc  either  male  or  female  upon 
diflinS:  roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame 
root.  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  compofed  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four,  fcgments.  It  is 
commonly  placed  upon  the  germen,  or  feed-bud,  which 
accompanies  it  to  maturity.  The  corolla  is  univerfally 
wanting,  except  in  tropins,  the  male  plants  of  which,  * 
according  to  Linnseus,  have  four  obiufe  and  fpreading 
petals.  The  flamina  are  generally  four  in  number, 
Uender  like  a  hair,  fhort,  placed  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  flyle,  and  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the 
calyx.  The  piflillum  is  compofed  of  a  roundiflr  ger- 
men, crowned  with  the  calyx  ;  a  fingle  thread-lhaped 
flyle  ;  and  a  cylindric  fligma.  The  feed-veifel  is  either 
an  obtufe  oval  fruit,  of  the  cherry  kind,  or  a  globular 
berry  with  one  cell,  containing  a  roundiih  feed.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  aflringent. 

17.  Calycanthana,  (from  c^//.v,  the  flower-Cup,  and 
«v9©^,  tlie/c/Wfr);  conlilUng  of  plants,  which,  among 
other  charaiSters,  have  the  corolla  and  ftaniina  inferted 
into  the  calyx.  This  order  furnifhes  trees,  flirubs,  and 
annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  herbs.  The  herbaceous 
annuals  are  by  much  the  molt  numerous.  The  roots  arc 
branching  and  fibrous  ;  the  flems  and  branches  cylin- 
dric, fquare,  or  four-Gornered  while  young.  The  buds 
are  of  a  conic  form,  and  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are 
generally  either  alternate,  fimple,  and  attached  to  the 
branches  by  a  fliortfoot-flalk,  or  oppofite  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flem  ;  and  in  fome,  alternate  towards  the 
top.  They  are  univerfally  feflilc ;  that  is,  attached  to 
the  branches,  without  any  foot-flalk.  The  calyx  is 
univerfally  a  perianthium,  and  generally  monophyllous, 
or  compofed  of  one  leaf.  The  corolla  confifts  of  four, 
five,  and  fix,  petals,  which  are  attached  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  and  are  fometimes  placed  alternate,  fometimes 
oppofite,  to  the  divifions  of  the  limb.  The  flamina, 
which  are  in  number  from  4  to  20  and  upwards,  are  at- 
tached to  the  tube  of  the  calyx  either  on  its  margin,  or 
lower  down.  When  the  number  of  flamina  is  double 
the  divifions  of  the  calyx,  the  flamina  which  fland  op- 
politc  thefe  divifions  arc  a  little  longer  than  the  reft. 
The  antherae  arc  generally  of  a  hemifphcrical  figure  ; 
frequently  cleft,  or  flit  below ;  and  by  that  aperture  at- 
tached flightly  to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  often  :, 
veer  about  like  a  vane  or  needle.  They  arc  furrounded  « 
longitudinally,  and  open  on  the  fides  into  two  loculi,  or 
cells.     The  pollen,   or  male  dtift,  eonfifls  of  a  number 

of  minute  particles,  of  an  oval  figure,  yellow  and  tranf- 
parent.  The  germen,  or  feed-bud,  is  placed  either  a- 
Ijove  or  under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  flyle 
is  fingle,  thread-fliapcd,  and  of  the  length  of  the  fla- 
mina. The  fligma  is  generally  fingle  and  undivided.. 
The  feed-vclTel  is  a  capfule,  which  is  generally  divided 
internally  into  four  loculi,  or  cells.  The  feeds  are  nu- 
merous, minute,  and  frequently  three  cornered.  The 
plants  of  this  order  arc  reckoned  aflringent. 

18.  Bicor/ies,  (from  bis,  twice,  and  ctniu,  a  born), 
plants  whofc  anthcrsehave  the  appearance  oftwo  horns. 

This. 
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This  appearance,  however,  is  not  very  confpicuous, 
unlefs  in  a  few  genera.  The  phnts  of  this  oriicr  arc 
all  of  the  (hrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  brancii- 
ing,  and  librous.  The  Hems  and  branches  are  cylin- 
dric.  The  bads  conic,  fometimcs  covered  widi  fcalcs, 
and  fonietimes  naked.  The  leaves  arc  generally  alter- 
nate. In  moll  plants  of  this  order,  they  are  either  ftf- 
filc,  or  fupportcd  by  a  very  Ihort  foot-ftalk,  which  is  fc- 
mi-cylindric,  and  riat  above.  The  flowers  are  univer- 
fally  hermaphrodite,  except  in  one  genus,  the  Indian 
date-plumb,  where  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  fame  fpccics  upon  dillindl  roots.  They 
proceed  cither  folitary,  or  in  a  corymbus  from  the 
an^jles  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches  ;  or  hang 
down  in  fpikes  and  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
each  flower  having  a  fmall  fcale,  or  floral  leaf,  placed 
under  it.  In  moll  plants  of  this  order  the  calyx  is 
placed  around  or  below  the  germen.  The  calyx  is  uui- 
vcrfally  a  perianthium,  and  generally  monophyllous,  or 
of  one  piece,  deeply  divided  into  four  or  five  fegnients, 
which  arc  permanent,  that  is,  accompany  the  germen 
10  its  maturity.  The  fegmcnts  are  often  acute,  and 
fometimes  coloured.  The  corolla  is  generally  monope- 
talous,  and  bell  or  funncl-fhaped  ;  the  figure,  however, 
is  not  very  conllanr,  even  in  plants  of  the  fame  genus. 
The  limb,  or  upper  part  of  the  petal,  is  generally  di- 
vided into  four  or  five  fegmcnts,  which  are  fometimes 
rolled  back,  fometimes  bent  inwards.  The  limb,  too,  is 
fometimes  (lightly  cut,  fometimes  divided  almoll  to  the 
bottom.  The  tube,  or  lower  part  of  the  petal,  is  cy- 
lindric,  and  generally  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ca- 
lyx. The  nnmberof  ftaminaisfrom  4  to  20.  Thefe  arc 
generally  ereft,  and  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
lube  of  the  corolla.  The  anthera:  are  bifid,  or  forked, 
below,  and  being  flightly  attached  to  the  filamenrs,  are 
frequently  inverted  ia  fuch^  manner  as  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  two  horns  at  top.  The  germen,  or  feed- 
bud,  is  generally  roandi(h,  and  feated  above  the  recep- 
tacle. The  ftyle  is  fingle,  thread-lhaped,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  corolla,  and  in  a  few  genera  permanent. 
The  feed-velTcl  is  either  a  capfule  with  five  cells,  a  rouwd- 
ifh  berry,  or  an  oblong  four-cornered  nut  with  two 
cells. — The  plants  of  this  order  are  aftringent. 

\().Hefperidex,  (from  the  Hcfperides.whofe  orchards 
are  faid  to  have  produced  golden  apples).  The  plants 
of  this  order  are  of  the  flirub  and  tree  kind,  and  nioflly 
ever-green.  The  bark  of  thellalks  is  (lender,  and  comes 
off  in  thin  plates.  The  leaves  are  generally  oppofite, 
and  covered  with  fmall  tranfparent  points.  In  fonie, 
the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Aalks,  and  alternate  above.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic 
form,  the  flowers  generally  hermaphrodite  ;  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  either  fingly,  or  in 
clufters,  like  ivy-berries.  The  calyx  is  placed  above  the 
feed-bud,  and  accompanies  it  to  its  maturity.  The  pe- 
tals arc  three,  four,  or  fire,  in  nutiiber,  and  Hand  ujion 
the  brims  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  feed-bud  is 
large,  oblong,  and  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  The  llylc  is  fingle,  awl-fhaped,  of  the  length 
of  the  (lamina,  and  terminated  with  a  (Ingle  tlijjnia. 
The  feed-velFel  in  fomc  genera  is  a  berry  furnilhed 
with  one  or  three  cells;  a  capfule  with  four  cells,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  cherry,  containing  a  (lone.  The  feeds 
are  generally  numerous,  fmall,  and  oblong.  The  leaves 
and  fruits  arc  aftringcnt,  the  berries  efculcnt. 
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20.  Rotacsa,  (from  vAa,  a  whcti),  confifting  of 
plants  with  one  wlieel-ihaped  petal  without  a  tube. 
Thefe  refcmblc  in  quality  thole  of  the  order  piecix.to 
which  they  are  in  all  refpeifls  very  nearly  allied  ;  but 
very  few  of  them  can  be  faid  in  ftrii5l  propriety  to  p&f- 
fefs  the  charafter  fpccified  in  the  title. 

21.  Prrc/^,  (from /Tfciwj,  early).  Thefe  confifl  of 
primrofe,  an  early  flowering  plant,  and  fotne  others 
which  agree  u  ith  it  in  habit  and  flrudure,  though  not 
always  in  the  charafterorcircumdance  expreffed  in  the 
title.  Thefe  plants,  which  polTcfs  no  llriking  uniform 
characters,  arc,  in  general,  innocent  in  their  quality  ; 
yet  the  root  of  fow-bread  is  dangerous,  if  taken  inter- 
nally. 

22.  Caryophylltt.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  her- 
baceous, and  moftly  annual.  Some  of  the  creeping 
kinds  do  not  rife  above  an  inch,  and  the  talleft  exceed 
not  fevcn  or  eight  feet.  The  roots  are  branching, 
fibrous,  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The  ftems  are  cy- 
lindrical. The  branches  proceed  from  the  wings  or 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  are  generally  oppofite,  and 
as  it  were  jointed  at  each  knot.  In  fome  fpecies  of 
ceraflium  the  branches  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
crofs;  and  are  flightly  united  at  the  bottom  by  their 
foot-flalks,  which  form  a  fort  of  glove  round  the  flem. 
The  hairs  are  fimple,  like  filk.  The  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite ;  but  f»ine  have  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  diflinft  roots.  They  either  fland  fingle  on  their 
foot-flalks,  and  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of 
the  leaves  and  branches,  or  are  difpofed  in  a  fpike, 
corymbus,  umbel,  or  panicle.  The  calyx  is  permanent, 
and  compofcd  either  of  one  piece  with  five  indcntinenis, 
or  of  four  or  five  diflincfl  leaves.  The  corolla  generally 
conlills  of  five  petals,  which  have  claws  of  the  length 
of  the  calyx;  and  a fpreading  limb,  fometimes  entire, 
but  ofiencr  cleft,  or  divided  in  two.  The  Ilamina  are 
in  number  from  3  to  15,  and  of  a  moderate  length. 
Wlicn  their  number  is  double  the  divifions  of  the  calyx, 
they  are  attached  alternately  to  the  claws  of  the  petals, 
tliofe  fo  attached  being  Ihorier  than  the  reft;  the  re- 
maining flamina  are  inferted  into  the  common  recepta- 
cle, and  ftand  oppofite  to  the  fegmcnts  of  the  calyx.  In 
fome  generaof  this  order  the  uumberof  flamina  is  found 
to  vary,  even  in  the  different  flowers  of  the  fame  plant. 
The  anthefae  are  fliort,  hemifpherical,  marked  with, 
four  longitudinal  furrows,  frequently  divided  or  cleft 
below,  mod  commonly  erecft ;  fometimes,  however,  iii- 
cuvibiiit,  that  is,  faftened  to  the  filaments  by  the  fides. 
The  pointal  is  compofed  of  a  fingle  feed-bud,  which  is 
generally  roundilh,  fometimes  cornered.  The  ftyles 
are  thread-lhaped,  of  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma,  which  is  (leek  or  fmooth 
externally,  and  (lightly  hollowed  or  vaulted  within. 
The  fccd-vefTcl  is  a  dry  capfiile,  of  an  oval  form  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  confifts  of  one  or  three  cells. 
The  plants.of  this  order  are  innocent  in  their  quality ; 
they  abound  in  a  watery  fort  of  phlegm,  and  have  bit- 
ter feed.  With  rcfpcdt  to  their  virtues,  they  arc  rec- 
koned aftringent,  attenuating,  and  detcrfive. 

23  Trihilatit,  (from /rf/,  three,  and /■////»/,  an  ex- 
ternal mark  on  the  feed);  confifling  of  plants  with 
three  feeds,  which  are  marked  diflindlly  with  an  ex- 
ternal cicatrix,  or  fear,  where  they  were  faftened  with- 
in to  the  fruit. 

34.  (7a- 
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24.  Corydales,  (from  itofi;?,  a  helmet);  confifting  of 
plants  which,  have  irregular  flowers,  ibmewhat  refem- 
bling  a  helmet,  or  hood.  Thcfe  plants  are  moftly  her- 
baceous and  perennial.  The  roots  are  tuberous  or 
knobby.  The  Items  are  generally  branching.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  fometimes  finiple,  but  moll  com- 
monly winged.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  is  llrait 
«r  narrow,  except  in  epimed'uan,  where  it  is  large, 
and  has  a  membranous  edge  or  border,  The  flowers 
are  univerfally  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either 
lingly  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves,  or  arc 
colleifted  ia  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
calyx  confifts  of  two,  four,  five,  or  fix  leaves,  which 
are  frequently  coloured,  and  commonly  fall  orF imme- 
diately before,  or  very  foon  after,  the  expanfion  of  the 
petals.  The  corolla  is  generally  irregular  ;  of  one,  or 
many  pieces;  gaping;  and  furnillied  with  a  nctlariiim, 
which  is  very  different  in  the  different  genera.  The 
flamina  are  in  number  from  two  to  fix,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate length,  except  in  honey-flower,  which  has 
two  fliorier  than  the  reft.  The  filaments  are  diltindt, 
except  in  two  genera,  fumitory,  ^nAmonnieria,  which 
have  two  fcts  of  firings,  or  filaments,  united  in  a  cy- 
linder. The  antherse  arc  univerfally  diflinft,  except 
5n  tmpatiem,  where  they  are  formed  into  a  cylinder 
divided  at  tiie  bafe.  The  feed-bud  is  generally  round- 
iih,  but  fometimes  angular  or  cornered.  The  ftyle  is 
commonly  fingle,  extremely  (liort,  fiender,  or  thread- 
■fiiapcd,  and  crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma.  Thefeed- 
vellel  is  either  a  hollow  blown-up  berry,  a  capfule  of 
one  cell,  a  longilh  or  a  roundilhpod.  The  feeds  are 
generally  numerous,  and  round. 

25.  Patamtv^is,  [hom  putayiieti,  afliell);  confifting 
t)f  a  few  genera  of  plants  allied  in  habit,  whofe  flefliy 
fced-rcflel,  or  fruit,  is  frequently  covered  with  a  hard 
woody  (heli.  Moft  of  thefe  plants  arc  acrid  and  pene- 
trating; and  yield,  by  burning,  a  great  quantity  of 
fixed  alkali.  With  rcfpeft  to  their  virtues,  they  are 
powerful  aperients.  The  Indians  pretend  that  the 
fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  caper-bufh,  which  they  call  badiicca, 
extinguiihes  the  flames  of  love. 

26.  MulufiViqute,  (from  viultus,  many,  and  fdiqua, 
p.  pod);  coniilling  of  plants  which  have  more  feed- 
velfels  than  one.  From  the  etymology  of  the  term,  one 
would  naturally  imagine  that  the  reed-velfels  in  queftion 
were  of  that  kind  called  by  Linnaeus  fiiiqua,  or  pod : 
bat  the  fad  is,  that  not  a  fingle  plant  of  this  order 
bears  pods  ;  the  greater  part  having  many  dry  capfules, 
and  the  remainder  being  furnifhed  properly  wtili  no 
feed-vefTel,  but  bearing  numerous  dillin<5l  feeds.  Plants 
\)f  this  order  are  moflly  perennial  herbs ;  the  Items  of 
font c  are  eredl;  others  creep  upon  the  ground,  and 
produce  roots  near  the  origin  of  each  leaf;  laftly, others 
climb,  and  attach  themfclves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood,  either  by  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves, 
or  by  tendrils  and  clafpers  wiiich  terminate  the  foot- 
ftalk.  The  greateft  height  of  thofc  which  rife  ereft, 
feldom  exceeds  eight  feet.  Thofc  v/hich  climb  rarely 
excceed  15  or  20  feet.  The  roots  are  generally  flefliy. 
In  fome  they  arc  hand-fliapcd  ;  in  others  fingcr-lhaped, 
or  cylindric.  In  fomc  fpecies  of  hellebore  and  ranun- 
culus they  are  divided  into  fpherical  knobs.  Laftly,  in 
fome  plants  of  this  order,  the  roots  arc  fibrous.  The 
ftcms  and  young  branches  are  cylindric.     The  leaves, 
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which  arc  of  different  forms,  beingfometimcs  fimple  and 
cntire,jibraetimcs  hand-(haped,  or  winged,  are  generally 
alternate.  The  foot-ftalk,  which  is  fometimes  cylin- 
dric, fometimes  angular,  is  membranous,  and  very  large 
at  its  origin,  furrounding  a  great  part  of  the  ftem  from 
which  it  proceeds.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite. 
They  proceed  either  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
or  termination  of  the  branches,  or  terminate  the  branch- 
es in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The  calyx  in  fomc 
is  wanting;  in  others  it  is  generally  compofed  of  five 
pieces  which  fall  off  with  the  petals.  The  petals  are  in 
number  from  4  to  ij  ;  generally  equal,  and  fome- 
times difpofed  in  two  or  three  feries  ;  five  is  the  pre- 
vailing number.  The  ftamina  are  in  number  from  5 
to  300,  diftindb,  and  attached  generally  in  feveral  rows 
or  feries  to  the  receptacle.  The  feed-buds  are  gene- 
rally numerous ;  the  ftyle  is  frequently  wanting.  In 
fome  the  feed-velTclis  wanting ;  in  others  it  is  compofed 
of  feveral  dry  capfules  each  containing  a  fingle  ceil. 
The  feeds  arc  numerous,  and  frequently  angular.  Moft 
of  thefe  plants  are  acrid,  and  many  of  them  poifonous. 
In  general,  plants  that  have  a  great  number  of  ftamina 
are  noxious  in  their  quality.  When  burnt,  thefe  plants 
furnilh  a  fixed  alkali ;  by  diftillation  there  is  drawn 
from  them  a  kind  of  nitrous  and  aluminous  fubftance. 
With  refpeiS  to  their  virtues,  they  are  eauftic  and  pur-, 
gative. 

27.  Khosadea,  confifting  of  poppy,  and  a  few  gene- 
ra which  rcfemble  it  in  habit  and  ftrudture.  Thefe  plants, 
upon  being  cut,  emit  plentifully  a  juice,  which  is  white, 
in  poppy,  and  yellow  in  the  others.  With  refpeft  to 
their  virtues  they  fecm  tp  operate  principally  upon  the 
nerves.  Their  juice  is  foporific  and  narcotic,  their 
feeds  lefs  fo,  their  roots  aperient.  Applied  externally, 
they  are  flightly  corrohve. 

28.  Lurid  a,  confifting  of  plants  whofe  pale  and  0- 
minous  appearance  feems  to  indicate  foraething  baleful 
and  noxious  in  their  natural  quality.  Moft  of  thefe 
plants  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  Many  of  them 
are  of  the  mafqued  tribe  of  flowers  ;  others  rcfemble 
thefe  in  their  general  appearance,  but  differ  from  them 
eflentially  in  the  quality  of  their  ftamina.  The  roots 
are  generally  branched,  fometimes  tuberous.  The 
ftems  and  branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally fimple,  and  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  arc 
hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  cluf- 
ters,  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches. 
In  fomc  fpecies  of  lycium,  they  terminate  the  branch- 
es. The  calyx  is  generally  of  one  piece  deeply  di- 
vided into  five  parts.  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal, 
which  is  either  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel-fliaped.  The 
ftamina  are  four  or  five  in  number  ;  and  thofc  either  of 
equal  lengths,  as  in  the  greater  or  unequal.  The  feed- 
bud  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The 
ftyle  is  fingle ;  aud  is  terminated  by  a  fummit  which  is 
hemifpherical,  and  frequently  channelled  or  furrowed. 
The  fted-vcffcl,  in  fuch  as  have  equal  ftamina,  is  a  ber- 
ry ;  in  the  reft  it  is  generally  a  capfule.  The  feeds  arc 
nnmerous,and  frequently kidncy-fliaped. — Thefe  plants, 
in  general,  are  poifonous.  They  have  an  infipid  tafte, 
and  a  naufeous  difagreeable  fmell. 

2^.Ca7i!pn!iac!a,  (from  campa!!a,3,\itW) ;  plants  with 
bell-Ihaped  flowers.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  her- 
baceous, and  perennial.     The  roots  arc  either  fpindle- 
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fhaped,  or  branching  and  fibrous.  The  fteras  are  round. 
The  branches  are  generally  alternate.  The  leaves  arc 
fimple,  alternate,  and  commonly  attached  to  the  branch- 
es by  a  femi-cylindric  foot-ftalk,  which  is  furrowed 
above.  The  indcntments  are  terminated  by  a  fniall 
■white  tubercle  or  knob,  which  renders  them  confpicu- 
ous.  The  flowers  arc  hcrmophrodite  ;  and  proceed  ci- 
ther folitary  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  are  col- 
ledied  into  a  fpike  and  head  at  the  end  of  the  flowcr- 
flalk.  The  calyx  is  univerfally  a  perianthium  fituatcd 
upon  or  round  the  gernien,  and  generally  compol'td 
of  one  leaf  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments.  The 
corolla  is  monopctalous,  andof  the  btll,  funnel,  or  wheel 
fhape.  The  tube,  in  tlowers  of  the  bell  and  wheel-fliape, 
is  very  ihort;  in  thofc  of  the  funnel-lhape,  very  long. 
In  Greek  valerian,  the  lube  is  fliut  with  five  valves, 
which  arc  placed  on  its  apex,  or  top.  The  limb  or  up- 
per part  of  the  corolla  is  deeply  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments,  which  fpread,  and  are  alternate  with  tiie  di  vifions 
of  the  calyx.  The  corolla  is  generally  permanent.  The 
i^amina  are  five  in  number,  attached  to  the  bafc  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  divifions,  and 
oppofite  to  thofc  of  the  calyx.  The  filaments  are  di- 
ftinrt  ;  very  large  at  their  origin  ;  and  frequently  ap- 
proach fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  vault,  which  covers  the 
furamit  of  the  germcn.  They  are  (lender  and  awl- 
fiiaped  above.  Theantheraearc  very  long;  oval;  mark- 
ed with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  either  diAinft,  or 
united  in  a  cylinder.  The  pollen  is  compofed  of  very 
fmall,  fphcrical,  white,  (hining,  and  tranfparent  parti- 
cles. The  germen  is  roundilh,  and  fiiuated  either  whol- 
ly or  in  part  under  the  flower.  The  ftylc  is  generally 
fingie,  and  of  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  or  corolla. 
The  ftigma  is  commonly  fingie,  but  deeply  divided. 
The  fecd-veflel  is  a  roundifti  capfiile,  generally  divided 
into  three  cells,  and  furniflied  externally  with  the  fame 
number  of  valves.  The  feeds  are  fmall,  numerous,  at- 
tached to  a  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  gene- 
rally rounded,  and  fometimcs  cornered — This  order 
forniflics  many  excellent  medicines.  The  plants  abound 
with  a  white  milky  juice,  which,  upon  the  flalk  being 
cat,  flows  out  in  great  quantities. 

^o.  Co/j/ortte,  (from  con,  together,  and  torqueo,  to 
twift)  ;  confifting  of  plants  which  have  a  fingie  petal 
that  is  twilled,  or  bent  towards  one  lide.  This  order 
furniflies  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  fat  fucculent  plants,  fome 
of  which  retain  their  leaves  during  the  winter.  The 
herbaceousvegetables  ia  thisorder  are  generally  peren- 
nial. The  roots  are  fometimcs  branching,  but  com- 
monly flelhy,  fucculent,  and  garniflicd  with  fibres,  or 
firings,  like  thofc  of  turnip.  The  fiems  are  round,  and 
in  fome  genera  pulpy,  and  fiicculent.  The  branches 
are  fometimcs  placed  alternate,  and  fometimcs  oppofite. 
The  buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked  or  without 
fcales.  The  leaves  are  fometimcs  alternate,  fometimcs 
placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  and  not  feldom  furround  the 
Acni  in  whirls.  They  are  attached  to  the  branches  by 
*  cylindrical  foot-fiafk  ;  which  is  Ihort,  and  frequently 
UHiied  10  the  foot-flalk  of  the  oppofite  leaf.  The  de- 
fcnfivc  and  oflcnfivc  weapons  in  this  order  are  a  downy 
fort  of  pubefccnce,  and  fimple,  or  forked  prickles, 
which,  in  fome  genera,  ifliic  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  and  Hand  ei- 
ihcr  fingly  upon  their  foot-ftalks,  or  arc  collcftcd  into 
ujsbcisj  and  cluAcrs«    ThcCc  buuchcs  or  coUcdious  of 
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flowers  fometimcs  terminate  the  branches,  fometimcs 
proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  branches,  and  fometimcs 
Hand  at  the  fide  of  the  wings  without  ifTuing  from 
them.  The  flower-cup  is  compofed  of  one  leaf  divided 
alinoft  to  the  bafe  in  five  unequal  fegmenrs,  which  cm- 
brace  each  other,  and  are  permanent,  or  accompany 
the  feed- bud  to  its  maturity.  The  corolla  confifts  of 
one  petal,  which  in  the  different  genera  is  bell,  falver, 
funnel,  or  wheel-fliaped.  The  limb,  or  upper  fpread- 
ing  part  of  the  petal,  is  generally  divided  into  five 
equal  parts,  which  are  flightly  bent  or  twifted  to  the 
left,  and  embrace  or  unfold  each  other  like  the  petals 
of  the  mallow  tribe.  The  tube  is  generally  long  and 
cylindrical;  fometimcs  cliib-fliapcd,  and  often  wanting. 
In  feveral  flowers  of  this  order  the  petal  is  accompanied 
with  that  fpecies  of  fiiperfluity  termed  a  n:[iariu>ii.  In 
the  diflcrent  genera,  however,  it  aflumes  very  differ- 
ent appearances.  The  fiamina  are  five  in  number,  fliorr, 
equal,  attached  at  the  fame  height  to  the  tube  of  the 
petal,  alternate  with  its  divifion,  and  oppofite  to  ihofe 
of  the  calyx.  The  antheras  arc  generally  ercJl,  and 
frequently  approach  fo  as  to  form  a  compact  body  in 
the  middle  o\  the  flower.  The  feed-bud  is  either  fingie 
or  double.  In  fome  the  flyle  is  wanting.  The  fiigma 
is  frequently  double.  The  feed  vcird  in  fome  genera 
is  a  pulpy  fruit,  of  the  berry  and  cherry  kind  ;  but 
moft  frequently  that  fpecies  termed  by  Linnseus  con- 
cept aculu7ii,  awAfoHiculus,  which  has  one  valve,  or  ex- 
ternal inclofure,  opens  lengthwife  on  one  fide,  and 
has  not  the  feeds  fallcned  to  it.  Two  of  thefe  dry 
fruits,  with  a  fingie  cell,  compofe  the  fecd-veflel  of  moil 
plants  of  thisorder.  The  feeds  are  generally  numerous, 
and  in  feveral  genera  crowned  with  a  long  pappus  or 
downy  wing  like  that  of  the  compound  flowers,  by 
meansof  which  they  ea/ily  difperfeand  fow  tbemfelves. 
— Theplantsof  this  order  being  cut,  emit  a  juice  which 
is  generally  milky,  and  foinctiiiies  of  a  greenifli  white. 
From  the  circumltance  of  their  abounding  in  this  milky 
juice,  the  greater  part  are  deemed  poiCoiious;  riptated 
obfcrvations  having  eflablinud  this  aphorifm,  That 
milky  plants,  except  thofe  of  the  plain  conipwind  flow- 
ers, are  generally  of  a  baneful  dcllrurtivc  nature,  and 
ought  at  leafl  to  be  adminiflered  with  caution.  With 
rci'peft  to  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  arc  bitter  ;  par- 
ticularly the  feed,  roots,  ami  bark,  in  which  refidcs 
their  princpial  virtue. 

31.  Vepreculce,  (from  vepres  a  briar,  or  bramble), 
confining  of  plants  refembling  the  daphne,  dirca,  gni- 
dia,  &c.  but  which,  however,  do  not  conlliiute  a  tnic 
natural  airemblage. 

32.  raptlionacea,  plants  that  have  papilionaceous 
flowers,  /.  e.  fomcwhat  refembling  a  butterfly  in  fliape  ; 
of  which  number  arc  all  the  leguminous  plants.  The 
plants  of  this  orderarcof  very  difltrcnt  duration  ;  fome- 
of  them  being  herbaceous,  and  thofe  cither  annual  or 
perennial  ;  others  woody  vegetables  of  the  llirub  and 
tree  kind,  a  few  of  which  rife  to  the  height  of  70  fecc 
and  upwards.  The  herbaceous  plants  of  this  order  ge- 
nerally climb  ;  for,  being  weak  and  as  it  were  htlp- 
Icfs  of  thcmfelves,  they  are  provided  by  nature  with, 
tendrils,  and  even  (harp-pointed  liooks,  at  their  extre- 
mities, to  faften  upon  the  neighbouring  trees  or  rocks ; 
or  the  ftalks  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  twifting 
thcmfelves,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport,  around  the  bo- 
dies in  their  neighbourhood.    Tlic  pea,  vetch,  and  kid - 
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siey-bean,  aftord  familiar  examples  of  this  appearance. 
The  ftirubs  and  trees  of  this  order  are  moflly  armed  with 
itroDT  fpines.  The  roots  arc  very  long,  and  fiirnilhed 
with  fibres  ;  but  feme  genera  have  flelhy  knobs  or  tu- 
bercles placed  at  proper  intervals  along  the  fibres.  The 
ftems  are  cylindric,  as  likewife  the  yotmg  branches, 
which  are  placed  alternately  :  thofe  which  climb,  twill: 
themfelves  from  right  to  left,  in  a  diredion  oppofite  to 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  fnn.  The  bark  of  the  large 
trees  is  extremely  thick  and  wrinkled,  fo  as  to  refemble 
a  net  with  long  meflics  ;  the  wood  is  very  hard  in  the 
middle,  and  commonly  coloured  or  veined.  The  bads 
are  hemifperical,  without  fcales,  and  proceed  from  the 
branches  horizontally  a  little  above  the  angle  which 
they  form  with  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
and  of  different  forms,  being  either  fimple,  finger-llia- 
ped,  or  winged.  This  lad  form  is  very  common ;  the 
lobes  or  leffer  leaves  are  entire,  and  fometimes  placed 
in  pairs,  but  moll  commonly  the  winged  leaf  is  termi- 
nated by  an  odd  lobe.  The  winged  or  pinnated  leaves 
of  this  order  have  a  daily  or  periodical  motion,  de- 
pending upon  the  progrefs  of  the  fan  in  his  diurnal 
courfe.  The  common  foot-flalk  of  the  winged  and  com- 
pound leaves  is  marked  on  the  upper  furface  with  a  ca- 
vity or  furrow  which  runs  through  its  whole  length. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  and  proceed  either  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
ihaped,  bunchingout  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  on  its  brim, 
or  margin,  into  five  irregular  divifions,  or  teeth  ;  the 
lowermofl;  of  which,  being  the  odd  one,  is  longer  than 
the  reft  :  the  other  four  itand  in  pairs,  of  which  the 
uppermoft  is  (hortcft,  and  ftands  fartheft  afundcr.  The 
bottom  of  the  calyx  is  moiftened  with  a  fweet  liquor 
like  honey,  fo  may  be  deemed  the  nedarium  of  thefe 
plants.  The  petals  are  four  or  five  in  number,  very  ir- 
regular, and  from  their  figure  and  pofitionbear  an  obvi- 
ous refemblance  to  a  butterfly  expanding  its  wings  for 
flight.  Thefe  petals  have  been  charafterized  by  difliinft 
names  :  the  upper  one,  which  is  commonly  the  largeft, 
is  termed  iht  fiatidard,  [vexillum);  the  two  fide  petals, 
the  wings,  [lila)  ;  and  the  lowermoft,  which  is  gene- 
rally united  at  top,  and  divided  at  bottom,  the  keel,  (ca- 
rina). The  ftamina  arc  generally  ten  :  thefe  arc  either 
totally  diftinft,  or  united  by  the  filaments  into  one  or 
two  bundles  involving  the  feed-bud.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
where  there  are  two  fets  of  united  filaments,  one  of  the 
fets  is  compofed  of  9  ftamina,  which  are  united  into  a 
crooked  cylinder,  that  is  cleft  on  one  fide  thro' its  whole 
length  :  along  this  cleft  lies  the  tenth  filament  or  fta- 
raen,  which  conftitutes  the  fecond  fct,  and  is  often  fo 
clofely  attached  to  the  fecond  bundle,  thst  it  cannot  be 
feparated  without  fome  difliculty.  The  anthcraz  are 
fmall,  round,  marked  with  four  logitudinal  furrows,  and 
ilightly  attached  to  the  filaments.  In  lupine  the  an- 
therje  are  alternately  round  and  oblong.  The  feed-bud 
is  fingle,  placed  upon  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  ob- 
long, cylindrical,  flightly  comprcffed,  of  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  united  (lamina  by  which  it  is  invol- 
ved, and  fometimes  elevated  liy  a  flender  foot-ltalk 
which  iffaes  from  the  centre  of  the  calyx.  The  flyle  is 
fingle,  (lender,  and  generally  crooked  or  bent.  The 
ftigma  is  commonly  covered  with  a  beautiful  down,  and 
placed  immediately  under  the  antherae.  The  feed-vef- 
i'cl  is  that  fort  of  pod  terir.ed  a  legtn/ie!i,\\\\\z\\  is  of  an 
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oblongfigure,  more  or  lefs  compre(rcd,  with  two  Valves, 
and  one,  two,  or  more  cavities.  Thefe  cavities  arc  oft- 
en feparated,  when  ripe,  by  a  fort  of  joints.  The  feeds 
are  generally  few  in  number,  round,  fmooth,  and  flefliy. 
Jointed  pods  have  generally  a  fingle  feed  in  each  arti- 
culation. The  feeds  are  all  faflicned  along  one  future, 
and  not  alternately  to  both,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of 
pod  termed  Jiliqua. — The  plants  of  this  family  are,  in 
general,  mucilaginous.  From  the  inner  bark  of  moft  of 
them  flows,  either  naturally  or  by  incifion,  a  clammy 
liquor,  which  dries  and  hardens  like  gum  ;  the  juice  of 
others  is  fweet  like  fugar  ;  fome  tafte  bitter,  and  are 
purgative,  emetic,  or  even  mortal.  A  fpecies  of  eaftern 
afl:ragulus,  with  goats-rue  leaves,  are  faid  to  be  remark- 
able cauftic,  and  to  burn  the  tongc  cxcelTively  when 
chewed.  In  general,  however,  thefe  plants  are  foft 
and  clammy.  With  refpeft  to  their  virtues,  the  plants 
of  this  order  are  highly  emollient ;  fome  of  them  are 
vulnerary,  and  aftringcnt ;  and  the  root  of  ononis,  or 
refl;-harrow,  is  diuretic. 

33.  Lomentaceie,  (ixoxa  lotnentuvt,  a  colour  ufed  by 
painters).  Many  of  thefe  plants  furnifli  beautiful  tinc- 
tures, and  fome  of  them  are  mnch  ufed  in  dyeing.  They 
very  much  refemble  the  laft  order,  differing  only  in  the 
following  particulars,  i.  In  all  plants  of  this  order, 
except  milk-wort,  the  ftamina  are  diftinct.  The  flower 
is  not  (haped  like  a  butterfly,  but  is  lefs  irregular,  and 
frequently  confifts  but  of  one  petal.  The  leaves  arc 
fometimes  fimple,  but  moft  commonly  winged.  The 
feeds  are  commonly  marked  with  a  circular  furrow  on 
both  fides.  Like  thofe  of  the  leguminous  tribe,  the 
plants  of  this  order  are  generally  mucilaginous.  From 
the  inner  bark  of  the  greater  number  exfudes,  either 
naturally  or  by  incifion,  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  which 
fometimes  dries  upon  the  plant,  and  becomes  a  gummy 
fubftance. 

34.  Cuci/r^ifacea,  (from  c!/cur/!if a,  zgoard)  ;  con- 
fifting  of  plants  which  refemble  the  gourd  in  external 
figure,  habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities. — The 
plants  of  this  order,  which  generally  climb,  and  have 
long  diffufed  branches,  are  moflly  herbaceous,  and  per- 
ennial. The  roots  in  the  perennial  plants  of  this  or- 
der are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  turnip  ;  in  the  annuals 
they  are  branching,  and  fibrous.  The  ftems  are  cylin- 
dric, and  fucculent.  The  young  branches  have  gene- 
rally five  corners.  In  fome  fpecies  of  pa(rion-flower 
they  are  fquarc.  The  leaves  arc  alternate,  angular,  and 
fometimes  hand-fliaped.  They  are  attached  to  the 
branches  by  a  foot-ftalk,  which  is  pretty  long,  and  cy- 
lindrical, without  any  furrow.  From  the  wing,  or  angle 
of  each  of  the  upper  leaves  proceeds  a  tendril,  which  is 
either  fimple,  or  branching,  and  twifts  itfelf  fpirally 
round  the  different  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fupporting  and  training  of  the  branches. 
The  lower  leaves  have  no  tendril.  The  flowers  are  ei- 
ther hermaphrodite  or  male  and  female.  In  this  laft, 
the  male  flowers  arc  generally  feparated  from  the  fe- 
male upon  the  fame  root  ;  and  that  either  in  the  fame 
wing  or  angle  of  the  leaves,  or  iu  different  angles.  The 
flower-cup,  in  the  female  flowers,  is  jjlaccd  upon  the 
feed-bud  ;  and  generally  confift  of  one  bell-lliaped  leaf, 
that  is  deeply  divided  into  five  unequal  figments,  and, 
unlike  the  other  plants  which  have  the  calyx  featcd  up- 
on the  fruit,  falls  off  with  the  petals  and  the  other 
pans  of  the  flower.     The  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal, 
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with  five  equal  divifions,  which  adhere  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  if  glued  to  it.  A  fpecies  of  pafTion-flower, 
termtdbyLinnxits paffifora/uierofa,  wants  the  petals. 
The  llamina  arc  in  number  from  one  to  iive,  fcort,  and 
generally  inferted  into  the  calyx.  The  fiiaoicntsare  di- 
itinct ;  the  anthers  of  many  genera  are  united  in  a  cy- 
linder. In  the  paliioa-tlovver  they  are  (lightly  attached 
to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  turn  like  a  vane,  or  the 
needle  of  a  compafs.  The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  pla- 
ced below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftyleis  ge- 
nerally fingle,  cylindrical,  of  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
and  crowned  with  a  triple  ftigma.  The  feed-veffel  is 
generally  pulpy,  of  the  apple  or  berry  kind,  and  con- 
Crts  of  one,  two,  or  three,  cells.  Thefcedsare  nume- 
rous, generally  flat,  or  comprelfed,  and  fomeiimcs  co- 
vered with  that  kind  of  proper  coat  called  by  Linnaeus 
ar'tHus. — The  fruit  of  thefc  plants  is  generally  purga- 
tive, and  refrertiing  ;  and  fome  of  them  prove  a  very 
violent  emitic  when  ufed  loo  freely. 

35.  S{nticof.T,  {from  fi'itij,  a  briar,  or  brarabk) ; 
confifting  of  the  rofe,  bramble,  and  oiher  plants  which 
refemble  them  in  port,  and  external  Arudure.  Thefe 
plants  are  fo  nearly  allied  in  form,  habit,  and  llruc- 
turc,  to  thofc  of  the  natural  order  P«7//'rfcir.f,  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  feparated  from  it.  The  leaves 
have  a  ftyptic  tafle  ;  the  fruits  arc  acid,  and  cooling. 
With  rcfpeCt  to  their  virtues,  the  leaves  are  vulnerary 
and  aftringent,  the  roots  arc  diuretic.  The  acid  fruits, 
asllrawberryand  rafpberry,  are  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  pu- 
trid and  bilious  fevers,  as  likewife  in  contagious  and 
epidemic  dyfenteries,  which  prevail  infummer  and  au- 
tumn, and  are  occafioned  by  a  fudden  tranfition  from  a 
hot  to  a  cold  air,  or  by  the  acrid  humour  which  flows 
into  the  inteftines. 

36.  Pomaci^,  [iroxa  pomum,  an  apple) ;  confiding  of 
tbofe  which  have  a  pulpy  tfculent  fruit,  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind.  The  plants  of  this  order,  which 
furnifh  many  of  our  molt  elleemed  fruits,  are  moilly 
of  the  ftiruband  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  branched, 
fibrous,  and  in  the  greater  part  very  long.  The  ftems 
and  branches  arc  cylindric.  Thefe  lalt  arc  placed  al- 
ternate ;  and,  when  young,  arc,  in  fome  genera,  angu- 
lar. The  bark  is  thick  and  wrinkled.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  and 
covered  with  feales  whieh  lie  over  each  other,  like  tiles. 
The  leaves,  which  differ  in  form,  being  in  fome  genera 
fimplc,  in  others  winged,  are,  in  the  greater  number, 
placed  alternate.  Tbc  foot-ilalk  of  tlic  leaves  is  fur- 
rowed above,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  knobs,  like  glands.  Mod  of  thefe  plants  arc  fur- 
niOicd  with  two  llipulse  at  the  origin  of  the  young  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves.  Thefe,  in  fome  genera,  are  pretty 
large ;  in  others,  they  arc  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  in  cocoa-plumb,  in  particular,  they  by  their 
minutenefs  refemble  hairs.  The  flowers  are  univerfaliy 
hermaphrodite,  except  infpir^aannicus/m  which  male 
and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  diftinft  plants.  In 
the  greater  number  of  genera  ihey  arc  produced  in  clu- 
ftcrs  or  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is 
of  one  piece,  with  five  fegmcnis,  or  divifions,  which  are 
permanent,  and  placed  above  the  feed-bud  in  fome  ;  in 
the  reft,  they  cither  fall  off  with  the  flower,  or  wither 
upon  the  ftalk.  The  petals  arc  five  in  number,  and  arc 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  flamina  are 
generally  20  and  iipvvards.and  attached,  like  the  petals. 
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to  the  margin  of  the  tube  of  the  calyX.  The  anther:^ 
are  ihort,  and  fligiuly  attaciied  to  the  filaments.  The 
feed-bud  is  fingle ;  and  in  iliofe  genera  wliichhave  ths 
calyx  permanent,  it  is  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower.  The  fced-velfclis  apulpy  fruit  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  clierry  kind.  Thofc  of  the  apple  kind  arc  di- 
vided internally  into  a  number  of  cavities,  or  cells.  Tlic 
feeds  are  numerous. — The  pulpy  fruits  of  this  order  arc 
acid,  efculcnt,  and  of  great  etlicacy  in  putrid  and  bili- 
ous fevers. 

37.  Colu!nnifir<r,  (from  colutmia,  a  pillar,  and  ftro,  to 
bear) ;  confillingof  plants  whofe  ftamina  and  p'.ililhavc 
the  appearance  oF  a  cohrmn  or  pillar  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  This  order  furniflies  a  choice  collection  of 
herbs  both  annual  and  perennial,  flirubs,  and  trees. 
Thefe  arc  very  difl'erent  in  fize  and  heiglit,  from  the 
creeping  mallows,  and  low  flirubby  tea-tree,  to  the 
flelhy  limes,  and  the  more  lofiy  filk  cotton-trees,  which, 
by  fome  modern  writers  arc  affirmed  to  be  fo  large  as 
not  to  be  fathomed  by  16  men,  and  fo  tall  that  an  ar- 
row cannot  reacli  their  top.  The  flirubs  and  trees  of 
this  order  are  deciduous,  pretty  thick,  of  a  beautiful 
appearance,  with  an  ered  Item,  which  is  formed  by  its 
branches  and  foliage  into  a  round  head.  The  roots  arc 
extremely  long,  branch  but  little,  and  either  run  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  or  extend  themfelvcs  horizon- 
tally below  the  furface.  The  Items  are  cylindric.  Tho 
young  branches,  though  commonly  of  the  fame  figure, 
are  fometimes  angular.  This  baric  is  thick  and  pliant. 
The  wood,  in  general,  very  foft,  and  light.  The  buds 
are  of  a  conic  form,  naked,  or  without  feales  ;  and  fitua- 
ted  either  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  branch  and  leaf.  The  leaves  arc 
alternate,  fimple,  divided  into  fcveral  lobes,  and  fre- 
quently hand  or  finger  Ihaped.  The  ribs  or  nerves  oa 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  genera  of  this  order,  are 
provided  near  their  origin  with  a  number  of  hollow  fur- 
rows, or  glands,  which,  being  filled  with  a  clammy  ho- 
ney-like liquor,  have  been  confidered  as  fo  many  vcflTels 
of  fecretion.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  is  cylindric, 
fwcllcd  at  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  jumftion 
with  the  branch.  The  flowers  are  univerfaliy  herma- 
phrodite, except  in  kiggeJaria,  and  a  fpecies  of  Virgi- 
nian marflimallow,  called  by  Linnaeus  napaa  dioka  ,■ 
the  former  of  which  bears  male  and  female,  the  latter 
male  and  hermaphrodite,  flowers  on  different  roots.  In 
many  plants  of  this  order,  the  flowers  generally  open 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remain  expanded  till 
one  in  the  afternoon.  The  flowers  either  terminate  the 
branches,  proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  or 
are  difpofed  either  fingly  or  in  a  corynibus  along  the 
branches,  or  Item.  In  molt  of  thefe  genera  the  cclyx  is 
fingle, 'but  in  others  frequently  double.  In  tbcfe  lad 
the  inner  calyx  is  always  of  one  piece,  generally  divided 
into  five  fegments  ;  the  outer  confifls  either  of  one  leaf, 
of  three  diltinft  leaves,  or  of  many.  The  calyx,  when 
fingle,  is  fometimes  compofed  of  one  leaf  which  is  per- 
manent, orof  fcveral  diftinct  leaves  which  are  generally 
coloured,  apd  fall  off  with  the  petals.  In  plants""  that 
have  a  double  calyx,  both  flower-cups  are  generally  per- 
manent. The  petals  in  this  order  are  from  four  to  nine; 
five  is  the  prevailing  number.  The  flamina,  which  arc 
in  number  from  5  10  20  and  upwards,  are  generally  in- 
ferted into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  or  into 
ihc  piftillum,  or  feed-bud.  The  filaments  arc  tiilu-r  di- 
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ftind,  or  united  in  a  cylinder,  which,  proceeding  from 
the  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  furrounds  the  feed-bud,  and 
attaches  itfelf  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  with  which  it 
flightly  unites.  The  antherae  are  frequently  roundifli, 
and  placed  eredt  on  the  filament ;  moft  commonly, how- 
ever, they  are  oblong  or  kidney-lhaped,  and  flightly  at- 
tached by  the  middle,  or  fides,  to  the  filaments,  on 
which  they  turn  like  a  vane  or  needle.  This  lafl  is  par- 
ticularly the  charadteriftic  of  all  the  mallow  tribe.  The 
i'eed-biid  is  generally  roundiOi  or  conic  ;  and  fomctimes, 
as  in  the  tea-tree,  angular.  The  feed-veffel  is  gene- 
rally a  capfule  ;  fometimes  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind.  In  fome,  it  is  a  woody  or  membra- 
nous capfule,  divided  into  as  many  cells  internally  as 
there  were  partitions  in  the  feed-bud.  The  feeds  are 
generally  folitary,  fometimes  angular,  and  fometimes 
kidney-lhaped. — Thcfe  plants  are  mucilaginous,  and  lu- 
bricating. 

38.  Tricoccx  (from  Tfs/j,  three,  and  xok»©„,  agrain); 
confiding  of  plants  with  a  fingle  three-cornered  cap- 
fule, having  three  cells,  or  internal  divifions,  each  con- 
taining a  fingle  feed.  The  fingle  feed-veffel  of  thcfe 
plants  is  of  a  lingular  form,  and  refembles  three  cap- 
fules,  which  adhere  to  one  common  foot-ftalk  as  a  centre, 
but  are  divided  externally  into  three  pretty  deep  parti- 
tions. This  family  is  not  completely  natural.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  charafter  expreffed  in 
the  title  is  a  flriking  one  ;  and  that  though  the  plants 
which  poflefs  it  are  not  connefted  by  fuch  numerous 
relations  as  to  form  a  true  natural  affemblage,  yet  they 
are  by  that  circuinftance  diftinguiflied  from  all  other 
plants  with  as  great,  nay  greater  facility,  than  by 
any  artificial  character  yet  known.  But  all  the  gene- 
ra of  this  order  have  not  the  flriking  charadcr  juft 
mentioned. 

39.  SUiquofa,  (from  filtqua,  a  pod)  ;  confifling  of 
plants  which  have  a  pod  for  their  feed-veffel.  This 
order  chiefly  furnifhes  biennial  and  perennial  herbs  of 
an  irregular  figure.  The  roots  are  long,  branched, 
crooked,  and  fibrous.  In  fome  they  are  fucculent  and 
flefhy,  in  others  jointed.  The  flems  and  young 
branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves,  which  differ  in 
point  of  form,  being  fometimes  fiinple,  fometimes 
winged,  are  generally  placed  alternate.  The  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite,  and  in  the  greater  number  difpofed 
in  a  fpike  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The 
flower-cup  is  compofed  of  four  leaves,  which  are  ob- 
long, hollow,  blunt,  bunched  at  the  bafe,  and  fall 
with  the  flower.  Thefe  leaves  are  fometimes  ereJt, 
and  fometimes  fpread  horizontally.  The  petals,  which 
are  four  in  number,  fpread  at  top,  and  are  difpofed 
like  a  crofs:  the  claws  or  lower  part  of  the  petals  arc 
ereft,  flat,  awl-lliaped,  and  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
calyx.  The  upper  part  widens  (;;itwards.  The  ftami- 
>ia  are  fix  in  number  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  and  the  remaining  four  fomewhat  longer, 
but  (liorter  than  the  petals.  The  antherae  are  of  an 
oblong  figure,  pointed,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  and  ereft. 
Betwixt  the  ftaraina,  in  plants  of  this  order,  are  gene- 
rally lodged  one,  two,  or  four,  round  greenifli  knots, 
which  in  fome  genera  are  fo  fmall  as  to  elude  the  fight. 
Thefe  glands,  called  by  '\J\x\Wt£,\.\%  gla7idulx  ne^arifera, 
and  ufcd  very  improperly  by  that  author  as  an  effcntial 
character  in  diftriminaiing  the  genera,  feem  to  be  pro- 
■lincnces  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flower^  occafioncd 
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by  the  ftamina  being  deeply  locfgcd  in  its  fubflancc. 
The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  Hands  upon  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower.  The  flyle,  which  is  either  cylindric  or 
flat  like  a  fcale,  is  of  the  length  of  the  four  longer 
ftamina  in  fome  genera  ;  in  others  it  is  very  fliort,  or 
even  wanting.  It  accompanies  the  feed-bud  to  its  ma- 
turity. The  fligma  is  blunt,  and  fometimes  deeply 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  feed-veffel  is  either  a  long 
pod,  or  a  fliort  and  round  one.  Either  fort  has  two 
valves  or  external  openings,  and  in  a  great  many  ge- 
nera the  fame  number  of  internal  cavities,  or  cells,  the 
partition  of  which  projects  at  the  top  beyond  the  valves. 
The  feeds  are  roundifli,  fmall,  and  attached  alternate- 
ly by  aflenderthread  to  both  futures,  or  joinings,  of  the 
valves.  Thefe  plants  have  a  watery,  fhaip,  lixivial 
tafle  ;  and  are  charged  with  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  is 
drawn  from  them  l>y  burning,  and  being  diftilled  with- 
out any  addition  produces  a  volatile  alkali.  Mofl  of 
them  have  a  ilinking  fmell.  With  refped  to  their  vir- 
tues, they  are  diuretic,  attenuating,  deterfive,  and 
antifcorbiitic.  Thefe  qualities,  however,  are  moft 
eminently  poffeffed  by  the  live  plants  ;  when  dried, 
they  either  entirely  difappear,  or  are  greatly  diminifli- 
ed.  Applied  externally,  thefe  plants  are  ufeful  in  dif- 
cafes  of  the  flcin,  as  the  itch,  Icprofy,  &c. 

40.  Perfoliate,  (from  perfona,  a  mafque)  ;  con- 
filling  of  a  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  furnilh- 
ed  with  an  irregular,  gaping,  or  grinning  petal,  in  fi- 
gure fomewhat  refembling  the  fnout  of  an  animal. 
This  order  furnilhes  both  herbaceous  and  woody  vege- 
tables of  the  flirub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  ge- 
nerally fibrous,  and  branched.  The  flems  and  branches 
are  cylindric  when  young,  except  in  fome  fpecics  of 
figwort,  in  which  they  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are 
fimple,  generally  placed  oppofitc  in  pairs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  branches,  but  in  many  genera  ftand  alter- 
nate towards  the  top.  The  flowers  are  univerfally  her- 
maphrodite :  they  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  clufters 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  terminate  the  branches 
in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The  calyx  is  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  fegnvents, 
or  divifions,  that  are  permanent.  The  corolla  is  com- 
pofed of  one  irregular  petal,  with  two  lips,  refembling, 
as  was  already  obferved,  the  head  or  fnout  of  an  ani- 
mal. In  fome  plants  the  ftamina  arc  two  or  four  in 
number,  and  of  an  equal  length  ;  in  others  they  are 
univerfally  four  in  number,  two  of  which  are  long  and 
two  fliort.  The  feed-bud  is  Angle,  and  placed  above 
the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  fingle; 
thread-fliaped  ;  bent  in  the  dircflion  of  the  ftamina ; 
and  crowned  with  a  ftigma,  which  is  generally  blunt, 
and  fometimes  divided  into  two.  The  feed-veffel  is  a 
capfule,  generally  divided  internally  into  two  cavities 
or  cells,  and  externally  into  the  fame  number  of  valves 
or  inclofiires.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  affixed  to 
a  receptacle  in  the  middle  of  the  capfule. — Thefe  plants 
poffefs  nearly  the  fame  qualities  with  the  lip-flowers, 
though  in  a  Icfs  degree.  With  refpedt  to  their  virtues, 
many  of  them  are  aperient,  anodyne,  purgative,  and 
even  emetic.  The  internal  ufe  of  many  of  them  is 
extremely  pernicious ;  applied  externally,  they  are  ano- 
dyne, and  powerful  refolvents. 

41.  Afperifolia,  rough-leafed  plants.  The  greatcfl 
part  of  thefe  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  roots 
arc  branchings  and  fibrous ;  the  ftems  and  branches 
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rounJeJ ;  the  buds  of  a  conic  form,  naked  or  with- 
out fcalcs.  The  leaves  are  fimplc,  alfcrnate,  coniinon- 
]y  very  rough  to  the  toucli,  and  in  moll  of  the  herba- 
ceous plants  fefTile,  or  attached  to  the  flem  and  branches 
without  any  foot-r'talk.  In  the  few  trees,  however,  of 
this  order,  the  leaves  have  a  foot-ftalk,  the  lower  part 
of  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  remains  like  a 
fpine,  or  thorn.  The  hairs  are  fimple,  and  generally 
very  rough  to  the  touch.  The  riowcrs  are  in  fomc 
genera  folitary  ;  but  commonly  colleded  into  a  fpike, 
or  corymbus.  They  do  not  proceed  from  tlie  angle 
formed  by  the  ftem  or  branch  with  the  leaf,  as  in 
many  plants ;  but  from  the  lide  of  the  leaf,  or  from 
that  part  of  the  ftem  whicli  is  oppolite  to  the  leaf. 
They  are  almoft  oniverfally  hermaphrodite  :  in  a  few 
fpecies  of  corJia,  male  and  female  flowers  are  produ- 
ced upon  different  roots.  The  calyx  is  compofed  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  divided  from  three  to  ten  equal  or 
unequal  parts.  Thofc  with  four  naked  feeds  have  the 
calyx  deeply  divided  into  five  parts,  which  are  perma- 
nent. The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  or  compofed  of 
one  petal,  which  in  different  plants  is  bell,  funnel,  fal- 
ver,  and  wbeel-fcaped.  The  divilions  of  the  limb,  or 
upper  part  of  the  petal,  are  generally  five,  alternate 
with  thofe  of  the  calyx;  equal  and  regular,  except  in 
echium.  The  ftamina  are  five  in  number,  alternate 
with  the  divifions  of  the  corolla.  They  arc  equal,  at- 
tached to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  a  little  above  its  ori- 
gin, and  of  the  fame  height.  The  antheras  are  in  fome 
genera  conmveiit  ;  that  is,  approach,  and  form  a  com- 
pa«5l  body  above  the  filaments.  The  pillillum  is  gene- 
rally compofed  of  a  flender  ftyle  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  ftamina,  and  crowned  with  a  Ample  ftigma. 
It  proceeds  from  a  germen,  or  feed-bud,  which  in  fome 
plants  is  undivided,  but  generally  fplit  into  four.  The 
feeds  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  lodged  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx. — Moft  of  the  rough-leafed  plants 
arc  ufed  in  medicine  :  the  flowers  are  cfteemed  cordial, 
the  leaves  and  roots  vulnerary,  andaftringcnt  ;  and  the 
hard  bony  feeds  are  reckoned  powerful  promoters  of 
urine.  Externally,  thcfe  plants  are  ufed  for  burnings, 
and  poifonous  bites ;  they  extirpate  warts,  and  relieve 
diforders  of  the  loins. 

42.  Verticillaia,  confifting  of  herbaceous  vegetables, 
having  four  naked  feeds,  and  the  flowers  placed  in 
whorls  round  the  ftalk.  The  roots  are  branched,  and 
fibrous.  The  (lems  arc  round  when  old,  but  fquare 
when  young;  as  are  likewife  the  young  branches,  which 
ftand  oppofite.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  and  in  the 
greater  number  covered  with  tranfparent  points.  Thofe 
which  are  placed  next  the  flower  generally  differ  from 
the  ftem-leavcs.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants  of 
this  kind,  the  leaves  arc  fupported  upon  a  long  cylin- 
drical foot-ftalk,  that  is  furrowed  above.  The  flowers 
are  univcrfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in  a  fpecies  of 
thyme  mentioned  by  Mr  Adanfon,  which  appears  to 
have  male,  or  barren  flowers  on  one  root,  and  female, 
or  fertile  flowers  on  the  other.  They  are  difpofed  round 
the  ftem  in  whorls  or  fmall  headswith  Ihort  foot-ftalks. 
The  calyx  is  of  one  piece,  that  is  generally  cut  into  five 
unequal  divifions,  whofc  difpofition  fometimesrcprefents 
two  lips;  the  uppermoft  of  which  has  commonly  a  lefs 
number  of  divifions:  it  accompanies  the  feeds,  which  it 
noiriihes  in  its  bofom,  to  their  maturity.  The  petal 
is  of  (he  gaping,  oT  lip  kind,  and  in  the  different  gc- 
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ncra  is  more  or  lefs  irregular  or  lineqnal,  eithft  in  its 
tube,  or  in  the  divifions  of  the  lips;  the  immbtr  of 
which  varies  from  two  to  five.  Thcfe  divifions  fre- 
quently form  twolips  ;  of  vvliich  the  uppermoft,  termed 
the  creft  and  the  helmet,  is  fometimcs  entire, fomeiimce 
more  or  lefs  deeply  cut  into  two  ;  the  lowcrmoll, termed 
the  beard,  gei'.erally  into  three.  The  ftamina  are \vo 
or  four  in  number.  In  the  greater  part  there  are  four 
ftamiiu  of  unequal  length,  two  of  them  being  long 
and  two  fliort.  The  four  unequal  ftamina  arc  fre- 
quently diflimilar,  and  approach  by  pairs  :  they  are 
inclined  towards  the  back  of  the  petal,  and  parallel  j 
the  two  inncruioft  being  fliorieft,  and  attached  foine- 
what  lower  than  the  two  others  to  the  tube  of  the  flow- 
er. The  fced-biid,  which  confifts  of  four  dillim^t  o- 
varies,  is  placed  upon  the  feat  of  the  flower,  and  ele- 
vates from  their  centre  a  common  ftyle,  which  is  flen- 
der, bent  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  filaments,  which  it 
fomewhat  exceeds  in  length,  and  terminated  by  a  double 
ftigma  or  fummit,  the  divilions  of  which  are  imtqual, 
and  turned  backwards.  The  fced-veffel  in  this  order 
is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  four  in  number,  and  lodged 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  as  in  a  matrix,  or  feed-vellcl. 
Each  feed  has  two  covers  :  the  one  external,  of  a  car- 
tilaginous or  leathery  fubftance  ;  the  other  internal, 
membranaceous,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  placed  im- 
mediately above  the  radicle,  or  embryo-plant. — The 
plantsof  this  order  are  fragrant,  warm,  penetrating,  and 
accoimted  cordial,  and  cephalic.  Their  chief  virtue  re 
fides  in  the  leaves. 

^7,.  Dumofar,  (from  i/«7/7//x,  a  bu(h)  ;  confifting  of* 
number  of  flirubby  plants,  which  are  thick  fet  with  ir- 
regular branches,  and  bulhy.  The  plants  of  this  order 
arc  all  of  the  flirub  and  tree  kind,  thick  and  bufhy,  ri- 
fing  from  6  to  25,  30,  and  even  40  feet  high.  IVlany 
of  them  too,  as  baftard  alaternus,  holly,  iron-wood, 
New-Jerfey-tea,  ftar-apple,  viburnum,  winter-berry, 
aud  fomc  others,  retain  their  beautiful  leaves  during 
the  whole  year.  The  roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 
The  ftems  arecylindric  ;  the  youngbranchcs  fometimcs 
angular.  The  buds  are  naked,  that  is,  without  fcalcs, 
in  the  ever-green  ihrubs  of  this  order  ;  covered  with 
fcalcs  in  moft  of  the  others.  The  leaves,  which,  in  fomc 
genera  are  limple,  in  others  compound,  are  placed  al- 
ternate in  fome,  and  oppofite  in  others.  The  flowers 
are  mofily  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  either  fingly  or  in  clufters  ;  or  they 
terminate  the  ftem  in  that  fort  of  flowering  head  called 
a  corymbus.  The  calyx  is  generally  very  fmall,  placed 
below  or  around  the  feed-bud  ;  and  confifts  of  one  leaf, 
with  four,  five,  or  fix,  divifions,  which  arc  permanent. 
The  rhamnus  has  no  calyx.  The  petals  are  in  number 
from  one  to  five.  The  ftamina  are  either  four,  five, 
fix,  or  ten.  The  feed-bud  is  generally  roundifh,  and 
placed  within  the  flower.  The  ftylc  is  commonly  fin- 
gle,  and  fometimcs  wanting.  The  ftigma  is  either 
liugle  or  triple.  The  fced-velTcl  is  generally  a  berry, 
fometimcs  a  dry  capfiilc  ;  the  feeds  are  generally  fingle 
and  egg-fh'aped.  The  berries,  bark,  and  flowers  of 
many  of  thcfe  plants  are  purgative,  andaift  particularly 
on  theiymph  and  bile. 

44.  S;piari.T,  (^hom /epes,  a  hedge)  ;  confifting  of  a 

beautiful  collcftion  of  woody  plants,  fome  of  which, 

from  their  fizc,  elegance,  and  other  circumftanccs,  are 

very  proper  furniture  for  hedges.   This  order  furnilli'  s 
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woody  plants  both  of  the  flirab  and  tree  kind,  mofl  of 
which  do  not  drop  their  leaves  till  nearly  the  time  when 
the  new  leaves  begin  to  appear. 

45.  Umbellatie,  (from  umhella,  an  umbel)  ;  confin- 
ing of  plants  whofe  flowers  grow  in  umbels,  with  five 
petals  that  are  often  unequal,  and  two  naked  feeds 
that  are  jointed  at  top,  and  feparatcd  below.  Thefe 
plants  are  herbaceous,  and  chiefly  perennial.  The 
roots  are  either  tuberous  or  fpindle-fhaped,  and  fomc- 
limes  forked.  The  flems  are  cylindric,  full  of  pitch, 
and  frequently  hollow.  The  branches  are  alternate. 
The  leaves,  which,  like  the  branches,  are  put  on  alter- 
nately, are  very  different  in  point  of  form  ;  being  fimple 
and  entire  in  fome ;  target-lhaped,  in  a  fpecies  of  ra- 
vel-wort ;  finger,  or  hand  fliaped,  in  fome  others  ;  and 
winged,  or  pinnated  with  numerous  minute  divifions, 
as  in  the  greater  number.  They  are  fupported  by  a 
foot-ftalk,  which  is  very  broad  and  membranous  at  its 
origin,  and  commonly  embraces  the  whole  contour  of 
the  ftem  and  branches.  The  flowers  are  in  general 
hermaphrodite.  There  are,  however,  fome  that  have 
male  or  barren  flowers  in  the  fame  umbel.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  with  thofc  umbelliferous  plants  which 
have  the  petals  in  the  flowers  of  the  circumference  large, 
and  unequal.  In  thefe  plants  the  flowers  in  the  cir- 
cumference only  prove  fertile  ;  thofe  in  the  centre,  or 
difk,  proving  aljortive.  Oenanthe  and  imperatoria,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  flowers  in  the  circumference 
abortive.  In  ginfeng,  hermaphrodite  and  maleflowers 
are  produced  upon  diflindt  plants.  The  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  an  umbel,  which  is  either  fimple  or  com- 
pound. The  common  calyx  in  this  order  is  that  fort 
termed,  very  improperly,  by  Linnseus  i/ift/Z/zav/w,  or 
the  flower-cover  ;  which  in  the  greater  number  con- 
fifls  of  one  or  more  leaves  placed  under  the  partial,  or 
univerfal  umbel,  or  both,  for  the  purpofe  of  iupport. 
The  prefence  or  abfencc  of  one  or  both  of  thefe  covers 
affords  excellent  marks  in  difcriminating  the  genera  of 
tills  very  fimilar  order  of  plants.  The  proper  calyx  of 
each  flower,  in  the  aggregate,  confifls  of  five  minute 
indeniments  placed  upon  the  feed-bud,  which  it  enve- 
lopes, and  accompanies  to  its  maturity.  The  petals  are 
five  in  number,  and  difpofed  upon  the  fides  of  the 
ilower-cup,  in  form  of  a  rofe.  In  the  florets  of  the 
centre,  the  petals  are  generally  pretty  equal  and  fmall ; 
}\\  thofe  of  the  circumference,  they  are  frequently  un- 
equal and  larger  ;  in  the  greater  number,  they  are 
heart-ftiaped,  and  cut  ahnofl  to  the  middle  in  two.  The 
Ilamina  are  five  in  number,  placed  oppofite  to  the  di- 
vifions of  the  flower-cup,  and  alternate  with  the  petals. 
The  feed-bud  isuniverfally  placed  under  the  feat  of  the 
flower,  and  fupports  two  ftyles  which  are  turned  back- 
wards, and  crov/ned  with  fimple  fummits  which  do  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  flylcs.  The  feed-veflel 
in  this  order  is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  two  in  num- 
ber, which,  when  ripe,  feparate  below,  but  remain 
clofely  attached  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order  which 
grow  in  dry  places,  are  fudorific,  flomachic,  and  warm- 
ing. Their  virtue  refides  chiefly  in  the  feeds,  and  leaves. 
Thofe  which  grow  in  marfliy  places  are  generally  poi- 
fonous;  but,  notwithftanding  the  extremely  warm  and 
even  cauflic  quality  of  moll  of  thefe  plants,  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  thececonomy 
of  domeftic  affairs. 

46.  Hederacea,  (Jxomhi:dera,\vy) ;  confifling  of  ivy, 


and  a  few  other  genera,  which  feem  nearly  allied  to  it. 
This  order  furniflics  both  herbaceous  and  flirubby  plants; 
mod  of  which,  particularly  ivy  and  vine,  have  creeping 
branches,  which  attach  themfelves  by  roots,  or  tendrils, 
to  the  bodies  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  roots  are 
long,  with  fewbranches.  The  Items  and  young  branch- 
es are  cylindric.  In  fome  fpecies  of  vine  they  are 
fquare.  The  leaves  are  alternate  ;  fometimes  fimple, 
fometimes  winged,  in  which  the  furface  of  the  leaves 
is  covered  with  points.  The  foot-fl:alk  of  the  leaves 
is  cylindrical,  and  without  any  furrow.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  and  without  any  fcales.  The  flowers 
are  either  hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  upon  diffe- 
rent roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  upon  different 
roots.  In  fome,  they  terminate  the  branches  in  an 
umbel  ;  in  others,  they  proceed  in  clufters  from  the; 
fide  oppofite  to  the  leaves  ;  and  in  fome,  they  are  pro- 
duced along  the  branches.  The  calyx  confifts  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  five  parts,  which  are  fmall  and  gene- 
rally permanent.  The  petals  in  this  order  arc  gene- 
rally five.  The  flamina  arc  in  number  five  ;  awl-fha- 
pcd,  ered,  and  generally  of  the  length  of  the  petals. 
Ciffus  has  only  four  flamina,  which  are  inferted  into 
the  nedarium,  a  fort  of  border  furrounding  the  feed- 
bud.  The  antherse  are  roundilh,  and  fometimes,  asin 
ivy,  attached  to  the  filaments  by  the  fides.  The  feed- 
bud  is  fometimes  round,  fometimes  fliaped  like  a  top, 
or  pear,  and  ends  in  one,  two,  or  five,  awl-fhaped  flyles, 
which  are  crovi^ned  with  a  fimple  lligma.  The  flowers 
of  the  vine  have  no  ftyle.  The  feed-veffel  is  of  the 
berry  kind,  with  one,  two,  or  five  flyles.  The  feeds 
are  from  one  to  five  in  number  ;  placed  either  in  dif- 
tinft  cells,  or  difperfed  through  the  pulp  without  any 
partition. 

47.  Ste/lafa,  (from  ftella,A  ftar);  confifling  of  plants 
with  two  naked  feeds,  and  leaves  difpofed  round  the 
flem  in  form  of  a  radiant  flar.  This  order  contains 
herbs,  flirubs,  and  trees.  The  herbs,  which  are  mofl 
numerous,  are  chiefly  annual,  and  creep  along  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  The  flirubs  and  trees  are  moftly 
ever-grcens,  which  rife  erefl,  and  arc  of  an  agreeable 
conic  form. — Thefe  plants  are  opening  ;  fome  of  their 
feeds,  particularly  thofe  of  coffee,  are  bitter  and  cordi- 
al ;  fome  of  them  are  ufcd  in  dyeing,  and  others  in 
medicine. 

48.  Aggregate,  [itom  aggregare ,  to  alfemble,  or  col- 
Icdl)  ;  comprehending  thofe  plants,  which  have  aggre- 
gate flowers,  confifling  of  a  number  of  florets,  or  fmall 
flowers,  each  of  which,  have  a  proper  and  couimoii 
calyx. 

49.  Covipofita,  confifling  of  plants  with  compound 
flowers.  In  this  order  Linnaeus  has  conflruiftcd  his 
firlt  or  primary  divifions  from  the  different  fexes  of  the 
florets,  which  he  levms  po/jgamy  ;  the  fubaltern  divi- 
fions are  conftru6tcd  from  the  figure  of  the  petals,  the 
difpofiiion  of  the  flowers,  the  pappus,  or  crown  of  the 
feed,  the  common  receptacle,  and  other  circumftances, 
which  charaftcrizc  the  fubaltern  divifions  in  other  au- 
thors. 

50.  A^nentaceie,  [ixdxa  amitiium,  a  catkin),  plants 
bearing  catkins  ;  as  falix,  populus,  platanus,  &c. 

51.  Conifera,  (from  conns,  a  cone,  andy^/o,  tobear); 
confifling  of  plants,  whofe  female  flowers,  placed  at  a 
diflance  from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  or  diflindl 
roots,  arc  formed  into  a  cone.     In  this  charader,  the 
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only  one  cxpreffcd  in  the  title,  the  plants  in  qiieftion 
fecm  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  moires  :  from 
which,  however,  they  are  eafily  iliftingniCied  by  their 
habit,  as  well  as  by  the  flructure  of  the  fmall  flowers, 
in  which  the  lUraina  arc  united  below  into  a  cylinder, 
and  diflinft  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  moftly 
of.  the  flirub  and  tree  kind,  and  retain  their  leaves  all 
the  year.  The  form  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  conic, 
and  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  dii'pofition  of  the 
branches,  which  cover  the  ftems,  even  to  the  roots,  ex- 
tending themfelves  horizontally  and  circularly,  like  fo 
many  rays.  The  height  of  fome  genera  of  this  order 
does  not  exceed  half  a  foot,  that  of  others  approaches 
10  3  hundred.  The  roots  are  (hort,  branching,  not  very 
fibrous,  and  extend  horizontally.  The  Hems  and 
branches  are  cylindric.  The  bark  is  thin,  and  fplit  into 
flender  fcales.  The  wood,  except  that  of  the  yew-tree, 
poflrffes  little  hardnefs.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic  form, 
and  naked,  or  without  fcales.  The  leaves  arc  entire, 
fmall,  and  thick,  frequently  triangular,  and  generally 
pointed.  Juniper  has  a  prickly  and  thorny  leaf.  With 
refpedt  to  filiation,  they  admit  of  great  variety,  being 
either  alternate,  oppofite,  placed  in  whorls,  round  the 
ftem,  or  coUefted  into  fmall  bundles  which  proceed 
from  a  (Ingle  point.  They  are  placed  on  the  branches, 
without  any  fenfible  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  in  this  or- 
der are  univerfally  male  and  female.  In  fome  genera, 
the  male  flowers  are  collcded  into  a  fpikc  or  cone  an 
the  end  of  the  branches  :  in  others,  they  proceed  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  termination  of  the 
branches.  The  female  flowers  are  generally  collc<5tcd 
into  a  cone  ;  but  in  yew-tree  and  Ihrubby  horfe-tail 
they  are  Angle  and  terminate  the  branches.  The  ca- 
lyx of  the  male  flowers  is  a  catkin  ;  of  the  female,  a 
cone.  The  petals  of  this  order  are  wanting  ;  except  in 
the  female  flowers  of  juniper,  which  have  ihree  Iharp, 
rigid,  and  permanent  petals.  The  ftamina  are  in  ninr- 
ber  from  3  to  20  and  upwards;  united  by  their  fila- 
ments into  a  cylinder,  or  pillar,  which  rifcs  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  calyx.  The  antheras  are  ereft,  diflinct, 
of  a  roundiili  form,  and  divided  into  internal  partitions, 
or  cells,  which,  in  the  different  genera,  are  in  number 
from  two  to  ten.  The  feed-buds  arc  generally  nume- 
rous, and  placed  betwixt  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  which 
ferve  for  a  calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  arifes  a  very 
Ihort  cylindrical  flyle,  crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma, 
of  a  conic  form.  Thefe  plants  have  probably  no  fced- 
vefTel  or  fruit;  the  feeds  being  naked,  and  involved 
only  by  the  fcales  of  the  calyx.  In  fome  genera,  ilicfe 
fcales  are  of  a  bony  nature,  and  almoll  united  ;  in  others, 
ihcy  arc  of  a  fubftance  like  leather ;  in  juniper,  tliey  are 
united,  and  become  flelliy  and  fuccultnt  like  a  berry. 
The  feeds  in  this  order,  being  nouriflied,  as  in  a  fccd- 
vcfTel,  by  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  or  common  calyx,  dif- 
fer in  nothing  from  the  germina  or  feed-buds. — Moftof 
the  cone-bearing  plants  arc  refinous  or  gummy  ;  and  the 
goins  proceeding  from  them  have  a  bitter  tafle,  but  ge- 
nerally a  yery  agreeable  fmell. 

52.  Coadutiat<e,  (from  oadunari,  to  join,  or  gather 
together)  ;  fo  termed  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  feed-vcfFcls,  which  are  numerous,  and  being  flightly 
attached  below,  form  altogether  a  finglc  fruit  in  the 
Ihapeofa  fphereor  cone  ;  the  parts  of  which,  however, 
areeafdyfeparated  from  one  another.  This  order,  which 
confifts  of  exotic  plants,  furnifbcs a  beautiful  and  choice 
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colleflion  of  ihrubs  and  trees, both  ever-green  and  deci- 
duous.  The  treesarc  often  60  feet  higii,ai;d  garnilhed 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with  lprt;iding  branchts 
and  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  aifume  a  ve- 
ry agreeable  conic  form  The  roots  are  branching  and 
fibrous.  The  flems  are  cylindric,  and  the  wood  very 
hard.  The  buds  are  conic,  fiat,  and  generally  without 
fcales.  The  leaves  are  univerfally  fimple  and  alternate. 
The  foot-flalk  is  cylindric,  without  furrows,  frequently 
fuelled  at  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  inftriion 
into  the  branch.  The  flowers  arc  hermaphrodite,  and 
are  generally  produced  either  along  or  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  The  calyx  generally  confifls  of  three  ob- 
long plain  Icayes,  like  petals,  which  fall  ofFwitli  the 
flower.  The  petals  are  in  number  from  6  to  18,  ob- 
long, concave,  and  frequently  difpofed  in  two  or  iliree 
feries  or  rows,  the  outermofl;  of  which  are  largefl. 
The  flamina  are  mimerous,  fhort,  and  infcrtcd  into  the 
common  receptacle  in  fome,  and  into  the  feed-bud  in 
others.  The  filaments  are  very  fliort  and  flender,  fome 
genera  having  fcarce  any  at  all.  The  anthette  arc  nu- 
merous, flender,  and  placed  round  the  feed-bud.  The 
piflillum  generally  confifls  of  a  number  of  feed-buds 
difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  featedupon  a  recep- 
tacle which  rifes  like  a  fmall  pillar  above  the  reccpt.Tcle 
of  the  calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  generally  arifes  a 
cylindric  ffyle,  which  is  very  fhort.  The  Ifigma  is 
comKionly  blunt.  The  fecd-vefl'cl  is  commonly  a 
berry;  but  in  magnolia,  it  is  an  oval  cone,  confifling 
of  a  number  of  roundifli  capfules  laid  over  each  other 
like  tiles.  The  fruits  or  fced-veffcls,  whether  of  the 
berry,  capfule,  or  cherry  kind,  are  equal  in  nuir.ber 
to  the  feed-buds,  and  generally  fiightly  attached  below. 
The  feeds  are  numerous,  hard,  roundifli,  and  fome- 
times  cornered.  The  plants  of  this  order  have  a  ftrong, 
agreeable,  and  aromatic  fmell ;  the  fruits  and  feeds 
have  a  pungent  tafle,  like  pepper;  the  bark  and  wood 
are  bittter. 

5;!.  Scabridtr,[hom  fcaher,  rough,  rugged,  or  briftly); 
confifling  of  plants  with  rough  leaves.  There  Teems  to 
be  fome  impropriety  in  charatflerizing  thefe  plants  by 
a  name  exprcflive  of  the  roughnefs  of  ihtir  Jtavts,  as 
that  circumffance  had  previoufly  furnifhed  tl;e  clafllc 
charafter  of  the  Affn-'ifoluv.  The  degree  of  rough- 
nefs,  however,  is  much  greater  in  the  plants  which 
make  the  fubjc(5l  of  the  prefent  article. — The  plants  of 
this  order  arc  in  general  of  an  aftringen:  nature;  their 
tafle  is  biter  and  flyptic. 

^/\.  Mifcellanete,  mifcellaneous  plants.  Thison'ei* 
confifls  of  fuch  genera  as  are  not  conneded  togeclier 
by  very  numerous  relations.  They  are,  datifca,  potc- 
rium,  refeda,  fanguiforba,  lemna,  piftia,  coriaria,  em- 
petrum,  achyraiuhes,  amaranthus,  celofia,  gomphre- 
na,  irefine,  phytolacca,  nymphaca,  farraccnia,  ccdre- 
la,  fwietenia,  corrigiola,  limeum,  telepliium. 

55.  Fiitces,  ferns;  confifling  of  plants  which  bear 
their  flower  and  fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  or  flalk. 
Thefe  plants,  jn  figure,  approach  the  more  perfect  ve- 
getables; being  furnifhed,  like  them,  with  roots  and 
leaves.  The  roots  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  hori- 
zontally under  the  earth,  throwing  out  a  number  of 
very  flender  fibres  on  all  fides.  The  flem  is  not  to  be 
diflinguifhed  from  the  common  foot-flalk,  or  rather 
middle  rib  of  the  leaves  ;  fo  that  in  ftri^l  propriety  the 
greater  number  of  ferns  may  be  faid  to  be  aeaults ;  that 
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!S,  to  want  the  ftem  altogether.  In  fome  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  middle  rib,  or  a  ftalk  proceeding  from  the 
root,  overtops  the  leaves,  and  forms  a  ftem  upon  which 
the  flowers  are  fupported.  The  leaves  proceed  either 
Tingly  or  in  greater  numbers  from  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  of  the  main  root.  They  are  winged  or 
hand-Hiaped  in  all  thegenera  except  in  adder's-tongue, 
pepper-grafs,  and  fome  fpccies  of  fpleen-wort.  The 
flowers,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are,  in  the  greater 
number  of  genera,  faflened,  and  as  it  were  glued,  to 
the  back  of  the  leaves;  in  others,  they  are  fupported 
upon  3  flem  which  rifes  above  the  leaves ;  but  in  fome, 
are  fupported  on  a  flower-ftalk,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  ilamina  are  placed  apart  from  the  feed-bud  in  a 
genus  termed  by  Mr  Adanlbn  pabna  filix ;  in  the  other 
ferns, 'where  we  have  been  able  to  difcover  the  ftamina, 
they  are  found  within  the  fame  covers  with  the  feed- 
bud.  Moft  of  the  ferns  have  a  heavy  difagrceable  fmell  : 
as  to  their  virtues,  they  are  opening,  and  attenuating. 

56.  Mufvi,  moiles.  Thefe  plants  referable  the  pines, 
firs,  and  other  ever-greensof  that  clafs,  in  the  form  and 
difpofirion  of  their  leaves,  and  manner  of  growth  of  the 
female  flowers,  which  are  generally  formed  into  a  cone. 
They  frequently  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  like 
a  carpet  upon  the  ground,  tress,  and  flones,  being  ge- 
nerally coUeiffed  into  bunches  and  tufts:  the  fmalleft 
are  only  one-third  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  lar- 
gefl  do  not  exceed  five  or  fix.  Few  of  the  moffes  arc 
annual ;  fmall  as  they  are,  the  greater  number  are  per- 
ennial, and  ever-greens.  Their  growth  is  remarkably 
flow,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  time  that  the  aHtherse 
take  to  ripen.  This,  reckoning  from  the  firfl  appear- 
ance of  the  antheras  to  the  difperfion  of  its  powder,  or 
male  dud,  is  generally  four  or  fix  months.  Although 
preferved  dry  forfeveral  years,  thefe  plants  have  thefin- 
gularproperty  of  refuming  their  original  verdure,  upon 
being  moiftened.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  determine 
whether  they  do  not  alforefume  their  vegetative  quaUty. 
The  roots  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  fibrous,  flender, 
branched,  and  fhort.  Theflemsare  cylindric,  and  weak, 
as  are  alfo  the  branches,  they  creep  upon  the  ground, 
andflrike  root  on  every  fiJc.  The  leaves  are  very  fmall, 
and  undivided.  They  differ  with  refpeiSl  to  fituation; 
being  either  alternate,  oppofite,  or  placed  by  fours  round 
iheftalk.  They  have  no  perceptible  foot-flalk  nor  middle 
i-ib,  and  are  feated  immediately  upon  the  ftem.  The 
flowers  are  univerfally  male  and  female:  in  fome,  the 
male  flowers  are  produced  upon  the  fame  plants  with 
the  female,  and  ftand  before  them  ;  in  others,  they  arc 
produced  fometimes  on  the  fame,  and  fometimes  on  dif- 
tinJt  plants.  The  male  flowers  confift  entirely  of  an- 
therse,  and  their  covering  ;  proceed  cither  fingly,  or  in 
cluflers,  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  angles 
of  the  leaves;  and  arc  cither  feated  immediately  upon 
the  branches,  or  fupported  by  a  long  foot-ftalk.  The 
female  flowers,  which  generally  refemble  capfules,  or 
cones,  are  all  placed  immediately  upon  the  flem  or 
branches,  without  any  foot-flalk  ;  and  proceed  fingly 
cither  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  fummit  of  the 
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branches ;  when  produced  upon  the  fame  plant  with  the 
male,  they  are  always  placed  under  them.  The  female 
cones  of  the  modes  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  pines, 
and  evergreen  trees  of  that  clafs;  the  fcales  which  form 
them  are  true  leaves,  each  containing  in  its  wing  or 
angleafingle  feed.  When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  tlie  cones 
probably  open  for  dieir  difperfion.  When  fhut,  they 
refemble  buds,  and  have  fometimes  been  ignorantly  mif- 
taken  for  fuch.  The  calyx,  in  this  order,  if  it  can  be 
called  fuch,  is  that  appearance  refembling  a  veil,  or 
monk's  cawl,  which  in  the  male  flowers  covers  or 
is  fufpended  over  the  tops  of  the  ftamina  like  an  extin- 
guilher,  and  is  termed  by  Linnseus  calyptra.  The  pe- 
tals are  univerfally  wanting.  The  molfes  in  general  arc 
almoft  taflelefs,  have  few  juices,  and  being  once  dried 
do  not  readily  imbibe  moiflure  from  the  air.  Thofe 
which  grow  in  water,  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  grow 
red,  and  are  reduced  to  afhes  without  receiving  or  com- 
municating any  flame ;  on  which  account  fome  fuper- 
fliiious  people,  the  Siberians  in  particular,  place  water 
mofs  in  their  chimnies,  as  a  prefervative  againfl  fire. 
Moft  of  the  moffes  are  purgative  ;  fome  violently  fo, 
and  even  emetic.  They  are  all  of  wonderful  eihcacy 
in  preferving  dry  fuch  bodies  as  arc  fufceptible  of  moi- 
flure; and  in  retaining,  for  a  long  time,  the  humidity 
of  young  plants  without  expofing  them  to  putrefadion. 
For  this  reafon,  fuch  plants  as  are  to  be  fent  to  any 
coiifiderablc  diftance,  are  generally  wrapped  up  iii 
them. 

57.  -^Igte,  flags;  confiding  of  plants  whofe  root, 
leaf,  and  flem,  are  all  one.  Under  this  defcriptionarc 
comprehended  all  the  fea-weeds,  and  fome  other  aqua- 
tic plants. 

58.  Fungi,  muftirooms.  Thefe  plants  are  rarely 
branched,  fometimes  creeping,  but  mofl  commonly  c- 
reft.  Such  as  are  furnifticd  with  branches  have  them 
of  a  light  fpongy  fubflance,  like  cork.  MuQirooms 
differ  from  the  fuci,  in  that  thofe  which,  like  the  fuci, 
have  their  feeds  contained  in  capfules  arc  not  branch- 
ed as  that  numerous  clafs  of  fea-weeds  are.  The 
greateft  part  of  muflirooms  have  no  root ;  fome,  inflead 
of  roots,  have  a  number  of  fibres,  which,  by  their  in- 
ofculations,  frequently  form  a  net  with  unequal  mcflics, 
fome  of  which  produce  plants  fimilar  to  their  parent 
vegetable.  The  ftamina  in  thefe  plants  are  Hill  unde- 
termined. The  feeds  are  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
plant,  or  placed  in  open  holes  or  cavities,  refembling 
the  open  capfules  of  fome  of  the  fuci.  In  muflirooms 
which  are  branched,  the  feeds  are  frequently  vifible  by 
the  naked  eye,  and  always  to  be  diflinftly  obferved  by 
the  afliflance  of  a  good  raicrofcope.  Thefe  plants  are 
very  aflringent,  and  fome  of  them  are  ufed  for  flopping 
violent  hasmorrhagcs.  As  a  vegetable  food,  they  are 
at  beft  fufpicious :  fome  of  them  are  are  rank  poifon. 

Dubi't  ord'uiis.  Under  this  name  Linnaeus  claffes  all 
the  other  genera  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of 
the  abovementioncd  ordcfs,  and  which  arc  near  120 
in  number. 


Alpha- 
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AtfHABETICAL   InDEX  of     BoTANICAL   TeRMS. 

N.B.  Tfl^  abbreviation  No.  nfurs  to  the  Arrangement  p.  440 ;  and  (\g.  refers  to  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  p.  439. 


AcERosA,  fi^.   141 
Accrous,  No.  219 
Aciiiacif'orni,No.9i,fig.92 
Acotyledones,  No.  413 
Aculeated,  No.   168 
Aciilci,   No.  253 
Aculciis   fimplcx,  fig.   158 
triplex,    tig.    159 
r  AciMTiinated,  No.  185 
(  Acuminatum,  fig.  78 
Acute,  No.    184 
Aciue-crcnatum,  fig.  71 
Acuium,  No  77 
Adnata,  No.  222 
Adverfe,  No.  398 
Aggregate,  No.  373 
Alae,  No.   324 
Alatcd,  No.  215 
Alterna,  fig.  140 
Alternate,  No.  128 
Alveolaietl,  No.  145 
Amentum,  No.  308,  fig.  6 
Amplcxicaul,  No.  226,  fig. 

132 
Anccps,  No.  83 
Ancipitons,  No.  90 
Anthera,No.  33i,fig.  19,^. 
Anthera  Integra,  fig.  18. _^. 
Antherae,  fig.  12,  ee.  An- 
thcrae  dehifccntes,  fig.  1 8 

ff' 
Aphyllous,  No.  397 

Apple,  No.  354 

Apprcft,  No.  59 

Arboreus,  No.  399 

Arillus,  No.  369 

Arifta,  No.  306,  fig.  3,  a. 

Arma,  No,  18 

Arrow-fhaped,  No.  too 

C  Articulated,     No.  229, 

<      384,  404 
(_  Articulatum,  fig.  136 
Afccnding,  No.  45 
Attenuated,  No.  75 
Avenis,  No.   152 
Awn,  No.  306 
Axillary,  No.  119 

B 
Bacca,  No.  355,  fig.  27 
Barba,  No.  243 
Bearded,  No.   165 
Berry,  No,  355,  fig- 27 
Bicapfular,  No.  342 
Biennial,  No.  22 
Bifid,  No.  36 
Biferious,  No.  131 
Bigeminous,  No  23J 
Bijugous,  No.  232 
Bjlocular^  No,  343 


Binatum,  fig.  99 
Bipinnatuni,  No.  235,  fig. 

114 
Bipartite,  No.  38 
Biiernated,  No.   234,  fig. 

113 
Brachiated,  No.  396 
Bractea,  No.  16,  fig.  156 
Branches,  No.  3 
Bud,  No.  20 
Bulb,  No.  19,  401 
Biilbiferous,  No.  400 

Bulbous,  No.  188 191 

Biilbuslquamofus,  fig.  161. 

Solidus,     162,       Tuni- 

catus,   163, 
C 
Caducous,  No.  24 
Calcareous,  No.  405 
Caliculus,  No,  405 
Calyptra,  No.  3io,fig.  5,  c, 
Calyculatcd,  No.  298 
Calyx.     See  Cup. 
Campanulated,  No.  94 
Canaliciilatum,  No.   no, 

fig.  96 
Capillary,  No.  363 
Capitulum,No,266,fig.5,a. 
Capfule,  No,  338,  fig,  25, 

b,  fig.  28,  30. 
Carina,  N«.  324 
Carnous,  No.  31 
f  Cartilagineum,  fig.  70 
\  Cartilaginous,  No.  32 
Catkin,  No.  308 
Cauda,  No.  365 
f  Cauline,  No.   117 
\  Caulinnm,  fig.  125 
Caulis    repens,    fig.   148. 

Volubilis,  fig.  151.   Di- 

chotoraus,      fig.      152. 

Brachiatus  fig.  153. 
Cernuous,  No.  261 
ChafT,  No.  303 
Chaffy,  No.  170 
Chives,  No.  9 
Ciliatum,  No.  1 77,  fig.  86. 
Circinal,  No.  381 
CircumfcifTus,  No.  406 
Cirrhous,  No.  232,  407 
Cirrhus,  No.  15,  fig.  154 
Clavated,  No.  77 
Coadunate,  No.  224 
Coarftate,  No.  60 
Coated,  No.  403 
Cod,  No.  350 
Coloured,  No.  14a 
Columella,  No.  408,   fig. 

29,  c. 
Coma,  No.  257 


Comnioii,    No.  258,  297. 
370  _ 

Compolitc,  No.  371 

Compound,  No.  228,  270, 
279.  2S7,  324,  371 

Conipreflcd,  No.  87 

Concave,  No.  in 

Conduplicated,  No.  374 

Cone,  No.  357 

Confert,  No.  134 

Conical,  No.  80 

Conate,  No.  223,  fig.  134 

Contrarium       diffepimen- 
tum.  No.   349 

Convex,  No.  112 

Convoluted,  No.  375 

Corculum,  No.   359 

Cordate,  No.  97 

Cordatuin,  fig.  46 

Cordato-fagittatum,  No.  50 

Corolla,   No.  8 

CoroUae  inonopetalae,  fig. 
II 

Corona,  No.  360 

Corymbus,  No.  2  73,  fig. 32 

Cotyledon,  No.  4  12 

Cowl-fliaped,  No.  113 
f  Crenated,  No.  175 

\  Crenatum,  fig.  74 

Crefcent-fliaped,  No.  99 
f  Crifped,  No,  11  j 
X  Crifpum,  fig,  75 

Croffed,  No,  322 

Crown,  No,  360 

Cruciated,  No,   37i:'" 

Cucullated,  No,  113 

Culm,  No,  198 

Culmus    fquamofus,     fig, 
147 

Culmusarticulatus,fig.  150 

Cuneiformc  cmarginatum, 
fig-  81 

Cuneiform,  No.  67 

Cup,  No.   7 

Curled,  No.  115 

Cufpidated,  No.  186 

Cyma,  No.  282 

Cymbjform,  No.  324 
D 

Deciduous,  No.  25 

Decompound,  No.  232 

Declining,  No.  46 
f  Decurrcns,  fig.  131 
(  Decurfive,  "No.  232 

DeculTated,  No,  129 
t  Deltoid,  No.  108 
(  Dcltoides,  fig.  94 
Dentato-finuatum,  fig.  62 
(  Dentated,  No.  178 
I  Dcutaoim,  fig.  66 


Dependent,  No.  56 
UeprclFed,  No    88 
Dichotomoiis,  No.  41 
Dicotyledones,  No.  415 
Ditibfc,  No.  61 
t  Digitated,  No.  230 
I  Digitatum,  fig.  102 
I)idymous,  No.  345 
Difcus,  No.  424 
Dillepimentiim,  No.  341, 

fig.  29,  b  b, 
Difpermoiis,  &c.  No.  418 
Diftant,  No  135 
Diftich,  No.  57 
Divaricated,  No,  55 
Diverging,  No,  54 
f  Dolabriform,  No.  92 
(  Dolabriforme,  fig,  93 
Down,  No,  361 
Duplicato-crenatum,     fig, 

69 

pinnatum,  fig.  114 

ferratum,  fig.  68 

ternatum,  fig.  113 

Drupa,  No.  353,  fig,  26,<7, 

E 
Echinatus,  No.  421 
Elliptical,  No.  66 
Eltipticum,  fig,  40 
Emarginated,  No.  181 
Emarginatum    acute,    fig. 

80 
Enervis,  No,  150 
Enodis,  No,   385 
Enfiform,  No,  90 
Entire,  No,  174,  208 
Equitant,  No.  378 
C  Erea,  No.  43 
\  Eredum,  fig.  119 
Erofum,  fig.   57 
Ever-green,  No.  27 
Extrafoliaceous,  No.  122 

F 
Fafcicular,  No.  193 
C  Fafciculata,  fig.  143 
\  Fafciculated,  No.  133 
Fafciculus,  No.  267 
Faftigiated,  No.  392 
Faux,  No.   321 
Feathery,   No.  364 
Fibrous,  No.  187 
Filamenta,  fig.  12  d d,  &c. 

fig.   i2  e  e. 
Filanicnt,No.330,  fig.i9tf. 
Filiform,  No.  74 
C  FifTum,  fig.  52 
I  FifTured,  No.  35 
Fiftulous,  No.  34 
Flag,  No.  324 
Flcfhy,  No.   31 

FIcxiTofc, 


L^. 


\ 


■i-f' 
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Flexiiofe,  No.  52 
r  Floral,  No.  120 
^  Floral-leaf,  No.  16 
(^  Florale,  fig.   127 
Flo'.ver-diilt,  No.  332 
Folium    fpatulatnm,     fig. 

MS 

parabolicuin,fig.  146 

Frons,  fig.  144 
Fruftification,  No.  285 
Fungi,  fig.  8. 
Fiirix,  No.  254 
Fufiforin,  No.  195 

G 
Galea,  No.   320 
Gem,  No.  20 
Germen,  No.  333,  fig.  T2, 

a.  fig.  18,  b.  fig.  21,  a. 
Gibbous,  No.  86 
Glabrous,  No.  139 
Glandulse    concavse,     fig. 

154,  c.  Pedicillatas,  fig. 

155 
Glaudule,  No.  249 
Globofe,  No.   79 
Glocbis,  No.   248 
Glomerated,  No.  271 
Gluraa,  303,  fig.   3  a. 
GUuiKofity,  No.  252 
Granulated,  No.  194 

H. 
Halbert-fliaped,  No.  loi 
Halitus  elafticus,  fig.  20,1^. 
Hamus,  No.  247,  366 
C  Haftated,  No.  loi 
\  Haftatum,  fig.  Ji 
Hatclied-fliaped,  No.  92 
Hean-Hiaped,  No.  97 
Heel,  No.   315 
Hilum,  No.   358 
C  Hifpid,  No,  145,  b. 
\  Hifpidum,  fig.  85. 
Honey-comb'd,  No.  145,^. 
Hook,  No.    366 
Horizontal e,  fig.   121 
Huflc,  No.   346,   366 

I 
C  Imbricata,  fig.   142 
\  Imbricated,  No.  390 
Inane,  No.  28 
Incurvated,  No.  47 
Inferior,  No.  296,  335 
Inflated,  No.  95 
Inflexum,  fig.  118 
Inflorefcencc,  No.  264 
Infundibuliform,  No.  93 
Interrupted,  232,  No.  272 
Intire,  No.  174,  208 
latonion,  No.  409,  410, 

411 
Tntrafoliaceous,  No.  123 
Involucrum,  No.  299 

partiale,    fig.   4,  dd. 

— - —  univerfale,    fig.     4, 
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Involuted,  No.  376 
Irregular,  No.  318 
Iflhmis  intcrceptum,  No. 

351 

K. 

Keel,  No.   324 
Kernel,  No.   368 
Kidney-fhaped,  No.  98 

L 
Lacerated,  No.   394 
C  Laciniated,  No.  395 
\  Laciniatum,  fig.  6  o 
Lacunous,  No.   15J 
Lamina,  No.  316 
Lamina,  fig.  13  ^. 
C  Lana,  No.   242 
\  Lanated  No.   163 
C  Lanceolate,    No.    69 
\  Lanceolatum,  fig.   42 
Lappet,  No.   316 
Lateral,    No.   121 
Laxus,  No.  382 
Leaf,  floral.  No.  16 
Leaves,  No.  6 
Legunien,  No.  350,  fig. 2 3 
Ligulated,  No.  326 
Limb,  No.  314 

Linear.  No.  70,  174 
Lineare,  fig.  43 
Lineated,  No.    143 
^  Lined,  No.  143 
Lingueforme,  fig.  91 
Lingulated,  No.  89 
Lobate,  No.  69 
C  Lobatum,fig.  55 
(__  Lobed,  No.   39 
Loculamentum,  No.  340 
Lucid,   No.   141 
C  Lunulated,  No.  99. 
\  Lunulatum,  fig.  47 
Q  Lyratcd,  No.  ic2 
^  Lyratum,  fig.  112 
/  Lyre-fliaped,  No.  102 

M. 
Mafked,    No.  323 
Membranaceous,  No.  33 
Monocotyledones,  No.  414 
Monophyllous,  No.  293 
Monofpermons,  No.  41 7 
Mnltiflorous,     No.     263, 

305 
Muricatcd,  No.    171 
Muticus,  No.  422 

N. 
Naked,  No.  137 
Natant,  No.  218 
Nedtarium  campanulatum 

in    narcilTo,  fig.  14  «. 

Cornutum    in    aconito, 

fig.  I  J.  Horned,  fig.  16. 

In  parnaffia,  fig.  1 7,  aa, 

&c. 
Neftary,  No.  329 
C  Nervofum,  fig.  89 
\  Nervous,  No.  146 


ANY. 

C  Neftling,  No.  356 
\  Nidulant,  No.  356 
Nitid,  No.  140 
Nucleus,  fig.  26  b. 
Nutant,  No.  48 
Nax,  No.  368 
O. 
Oblique,  No.  44 
C  Oblong,  No.  68 
\  Oblongum,  fig.  41 
r  Obtufe,  No.   180 
)  Obtufe  crenatum,  fig.  72 
"SObtufum,  fig.  76.    Cum 
^      acumine,  fig.   79 
Ubvoluted,  No.  379 
Operculum,  fig.  5,  b. 
C  Oppofita,  fig.   129 
\  Oppofite,  No.  127 
Oppofitifolious,  No.  124 
(■  Orbicular,  No.  61 
^  Orbiculatiim,  fig.  37 
Ovale,  fig.  40 
C  Ovate,  No.  64 
?  Ovatum,  fig.  69 

P. 
Palea,   No.  246 
Paleaceous,  No.  170 
C  Palmated,  No.  106 
\  Palmatum,  fig.  58 
C  Pandour-fliapcd,No.io4 
^  Pandouriform,  No.  104 
Panicled,  No.  214 
Panicula,  276,  fig.  36 
Papilionaceous,  No.  324 
C  Papillofum,  fig.  90 
\  Papillous,  No.  157 
Pappus,  No,   361,  fig,  31. 

Pilofus,  fig.  31  «.    Plu- 

niofus,  fig.  31  ^. 
Papulous,  No.  158 
Parabolical,  No.  65. 
Parallelum  diffepimentum. 

No.  341 
Partial,  No.  259,  301 
C  Partite,  No.  37 
\  Partitum,  fig.  64 
C  Patens,  fig.  120 
\  Patent,   No.  53 
Pear,  No.   354 
f  Pedated,  No.  231 
(  Pedatnm,  fig.  103 
Pedicle,  No.  260 
Peduncles,  No.  4 
Peduncular,  No.  126 
f  Peltated,  No,  221 
I  Peltatum,  fig.  128 
f  Pcrfoliatcd,   No.    227 
I  Perfoliatum,  fig.  133 
Perennial,  No.    33 
f  Perianthium,  fig.  18. 
{  Perianthy,  No.  288,  291 
Pcricarpiuni,  fig.  25  a. 
Perichaetiuni,  No.  311 
Perfilling,  No.  26 
Perfonat^,  No.  323 


Scd. 

f  Petal,  No,  312 
\  Pctala,  fig.   12 
C  Petiolated,  No,  220 
\  Petiolatum,  fig.  129 
Petioles,  No.  4,  12J 
Pileus,  423,  fig.  8,  a. 
Pili,  No.  240 

{Pilofe,  No.  164 
Pilofum,  fig.83 
Pinnatifid,  No.  130 
J  Pinnated,  No.  232 
\  Pinnatum,  fig.  59.  Cum 
imparl,    fig.  104.     Ab- 
rupte,  fig.  loj,     Alter- 
natim,  fig.  106,     Inter- 
rupte,  fig.  107.   Cirrho- 
fum,  fig.   108.     Conju- 
gatum,  fig.  109.      De- 
curfive,  fig.   no.     Ar- 
ticulate, fig.  Ill 
f  Piflil,  No,  10 
\  Pifiillum,  fig.  12, ff,  &c. 
Plain,  No.  109 
C  Plaited,  No.  380 
^  Plicated,  No,  380 
(^  Plicaium,  fig,  73 
Plum;  No.  353 
Plumofe,  No.  364 
Pollen,  332,  fig,  20,  a. 
Poiycotyledones,  No.  416 
Polyphyllous,  No.  294 
Polyfpermous,  No.  419 
Pomum,  No.  354,  fig,   25 
f  Praemorfum,  fig.  54 
(  Prsemorfus,  No.  386 
Procumbent,  No.  51 
Proliferous,  No.  209,   389 
Proper,  No.  292,  302 
Pubes,  No.  17 
Pulpous,  No,  30 
Pundtated,  No.  156 

a- 

Quaterno,  &c,  fig.  138 

Quinqnangulare,  fig,  j6 
R. 

Raccmns,  No.  274  fig.  33 

Rachis,  No.  283 

Radiated,  No.  328 

Radical,  No.  116 

Radicant,  No.  387 

Radius,  No.  425 

Radix  tuberofa,  fig.  164. 
Fufifornia,  iig.  i65.Ra- 
mofa,  fig,  166,  Rcpens, 
167 

Rameum,  fig.  126 

Ramofe,  or  ramous.  No. 
211 

RamofifTimus,  No  212 
C  Receptacle;  No.  13 

\  Receptaculum  commnnc 
nudum,  fig.  9,  Com- 
mune paleis  imbrica- 
tuni,  fig,  10 

Rcclinatum,  fig,  122 

Reflex, 


/^- 


Sed.  VI. 


i  Reflex,  No,  49 
l  Reflexum,  fig.  I22 
Regular,  No.  317 
C  Reniforro,  No.  98 
(^  Reniforme,  fig.  4J 
CRepand,  No.  179 
2.  Repandum,  fig.  6j 
Repent,  No.  196,  203 
Refiipinated,  No.  373 
Retrofrai.%  No.  262 
CRetufc,  No.  182 
(^  Retufum,  fig.  82 
V.  Revolute,  No.  50 
<  Revolutum,  fig.  123 
(2  Revohited,  No.  377 
Rhombous,  No.  72 
Rouiboidal,  No.  108 
Right,  No.  42 
Rigid,  No.  383 
Riiuofe,  No.  145  c. 
Ringcnt,  No.  319 
Root,  No.  I 
Rotated,  No.  96 

{Rugofe,  No.  153 
Ru^ofiim,  fig.  87 
Riincinated,  No.  103 

S. 
Sabre-ftiaped,  No.  91 
C  Sagittated,  No.  100 
I  Sagittatum,  fig.  49 
Sarmentofe,  No.  204 
Saw-toothed,  No.  176 
Scabrous,  No.  167 
Scandent,  No.  201 
Scapus,  199.  fig.  149 
Seed,  No.  12 
Seed -cafe,  No.  11 
Semen,  fig,  31  c. 
Seminale,  fig.  124 
Semitores,  No.  82 
Sempervirent,  No.  27 
Sequent,  No.  58 
Sericeous,  No.  162 
C  Serrated,  No.  176 
^  Serratum,  fig.  16 
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Seflile,  fig.  130 
Setaceous,  No  166 
Setae,  No.  245. 
Shaft,  No.  199 
Sheath,  No.  309 
Sheathing,  No.  228 
Siliqua,  346,  fig.  24 
Simple,  No.  269,  279,286 
Simplex,  No.  207 
Simplicilfimus,  No.  206 
Single,  No.  207 
Sinuated,  No.  40 
Solid,  No.  28,  402 
Spadix,  284,  fifT.  2 
Spangle,  No.  16 
Sparfe,  No.  132 
Spatha,  No.  309,  fig.  r 
Spathulated,  No.  105 
Speck,  No.  358 
Spica,  No.  263,  fig.  34 
Spina  (implex,   fig.  157  a. 

Triplex,  fig.  i  J7  ^ 
Spinas,  No.  2J5 
Spincfcent,  No.  216 
Spinous,  No.  i  72 
Squamous,  No.  388 
Squarrofe,  No.  391 
Stalk,  No.  2,  197 
Stalked,  No.  362 
Stamina,  No.  9,  fig.  12 
Stellatum,  fig.  137 
Stem,  No.  197 
Stimuli,  No.  256 
Stigma,  No.  337,  fig-  I2c. 

18  f^.  21  c 
Stipes,  No.   200,  fig.  8  <■. 

31  d 
Stipitatus,  No.  362 
C  Stipula,  No.  14 
^  Stipui^E,  fig.  154,  i 
Stock,  No.  200 
Stoloniferous,  No.  205 
Strobilus,  No.  357,  fig.  7 
Striated,  No.  144 
Strigae,  No.  244 


ANY. 

Strigofe,  No.  169 
r  Style,  No.  336 
<  Stylus,  fig.  12  l>.  18  c. 

Suberofus,  No.  420 
Submerfed,  No.  21 7 
Subramofe,  2TO 
C  Subrotund,  No.  63 
^  Subrotundum,  fig.  38 
f  Subulated,  No.  76 
l  Subulatum,  fig.  44 
f  Sulcated,  No.  14s 
\  Sulcatum,  fig.  97 
Superior,  No.  29;,  304 
Swob,  No.  350 
Sword-fliapcd,  No.  90 

T. 
Tendril,  No.  15 
Teres,  No.  81,  fig.  98 
Tergeminous,  No.  236 
Terminal,  No.  136 
Ternatum  foliolis  petiola- 

tis,  fig.  roo,  loi 
Thorny,  No.  172 
Thyrfus,  No.  277 
C  Tomentofe,  No.  160 
(_  Tomentofum,  fig.  84 
Tomentum,  No.  239 
Tortile,  No.  307 
Torulofa,  No.  347 
Trapcziform,  No.  73 
C  Triangular,  &c.  No 
^  Triangulare,  fig.  48 
Tricoccous,  No.  344 
Trigonous,  &c.  No.  84 
Trilobum,  fig.  53 
Trinervated,  No.  149 
Trinerved,  No  547 
Tripinnated,  No.  238 
Triplinerved,  No.  149 
Triternated,  No.  237 
Triternatum,  fig.  115 
Sine  impari,  fig.  116 
Cum  impari,  fig.  117 
Truncated,  No.  183 
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Trunk,  No.  2 
Tube,  No.  313 
Tuberous,  No.  192 
Tubalous,  No.  327 
Tunicated,  No.  403 
Turbinated,  No.  78 

V. 
Vaginans,  No.  135 
Vaginuting,  No.  22S 
C  Valves,  fig.  29  aa 
(^  Valvulse,  No.  339 
{  Venofuni,  fig.  83 
^  Venous,  No.  151 
Veiitricofe,  No.  107 
Vernation,  No.  373 
Vcrticillated,  No.  150 
Verticillus,  No.265,fig.3J 
Vexillum,  No.  32^ 
Villi,  No.  241 
Villous,  No.  161 
Virgated,  No.  213 
Vifcid,  No.  159 
Vifcofity,  No.  251 
Vizzard,  No.  320 
UmbelUNo.  277.  Univer- 
C  falis,  fig.  4^.  partialis, 
^  fig.  4  ^ 

Umbellula,  No.  281 
Undated,  No.  114 
5  Ungues,  fig.  13  « 
2_  Unguis,  No.  31 J 
Uniilorous,  No.  304 
Unilateral,  No.  27J 
Univerfal,  No.  300 
Volva,  No.  311,  fig.  18  i 
Voluble,  No.  202 
Utricle,  No.  2jo 

W. 
Waved,  No.  114 
Wedge-(haped,No.  67 
Wheel-lhaped,  No.  96 
Whirled,  No.  130. 
Winged,  No.  21  y 
Wings,  No.  324 
Wrapper,  No.  299. 


Botany 

y 

Botar^e. 


BOTANY-BAY.     SecNEW-HoLLAND. 

Botanical-Gardens.    See  thcarticle  Gardens. 

BOTANOMANCY,  (from  ^oT«v)i,^fr^,  and  ^«tt,/«, 
Jivhtutioti),  an  ancient  fpeciesof  divination,  by  mcansof 
plants;  efpecially  fage  and  fig-leaves.  The  manner  of 
performing  itwas  thus:  theperfonswhoconfulted  wrote 
their  own  names  and  their  queflions  on  leaves,  which 
ihey  expofedto  the  wind  ;  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as 
remained  in  their  places  were  taken  up,  and  beingjoin- 
cd  together,  contained  an  anfwcr  to  the  qiiedion. 

BOTARGO,  a  kind  of  faufage,  made  with  the 
eggs  and  blood  of  the  mullet,  a  large  fifli  common  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  beft  kind  comes  from  Tunis 
in  Barbary  :  It  muft  be  chofen  dry  and  reddifii.  The 
people  of  Provence  life  a  great  deal  of  it,  the  common 
way  of  eating  it  being  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  i;iice. 
Vol.  III. 


There  is  alfo  a  great  confumption  of  it  throughout  the     rote, 
Levant.  Eotelefj. 

BOTE,  (Sax.),  fignifies  a  recompence,  fatisfaftion,  ^"     " 

or  amends:  hence  comes  manbote,  compenfaiion,  or  a- 
mcnds  for  a  man  flain,  &c.  In  king  Ina's  laws  is  de- 
clared what  rate  was  ordained  for  expiation  of  this  of- 
fence,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  flain. 
From  hence  likewifc  we  have  our  common  plirafe,  to- 
boot,  i.  e.  covipeufationis gratia.  There  ixthot/fe-boti:, 
plotigh-botc,  &c.  privileges  to  tenants  in  cutting  of  wood, 
&c. 

BOTELEvSS,  (fine  remedio).  In  the  charter  of 
Hen.  I.  to  Tho.  archbifhop  of  York,  it  is  faid,  "  that 
no  judgment,  or  fiim  of  money,  fliall  acquit  him  that 
commits  facrilegc  ;  but  he  is  in  Englifh  called  botc/cfs, 
viz.  without  emendation."  We  retain  the  word  dill  in 
3  O  common 
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Uoth     comnion  fpeech :  as,  Ic  is  bootlefs  to  attempt  fuch  a 
n         thing  ;   that  is,  It  is  vain  to  attempt  it. 
Botticelli.     BOTH  (John  and  Andrew),  Flemifh  painters,  and 
'       'pupiis  of  Bloemart.     The   nnion  of  thefe  brothers  was 
very  fingular ;  they  were  infeparable  in  their  ftudies, 
travels,  and  paintings.  John  painted  the  kndfcape  part 
of  their  pictures  in  the  manner  of  Lorrain,  and  Andrew 
the  figures  and  animals  in  the  ftyle  of  Bamboche.  They 
both  died  in   1650.     John's  taftc  in  landfcape  is  ele- 
gant;  his  ideas  are  grand,  his  compofition  beatuiful  ; 
and  his  execution  rich  and  maflerly  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree. His  light  is  not  always  well  diftributed  ;  but  his 
figures  are  excellent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  more  of  his  works;  for  they  are  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  among  the  beft  landfcapes  we  have. 

BOTHiSilA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of 
the  gulph  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  called  eajl  and  -wejl  Bothnia,  the  former  of  which 
belongs  to  Finland.  Weft  Bothnia  is  full  of  mountains  ; 
ilie  earth  is  fandy,  and  yet  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  is 
feldoni  known.  Cattle  and  game  are  fo  common,  fal- 
mon  and  a  fort  of  herrings  fo  plenty,  and  the  trade  of 
Ikins  is  fo  gainful,  that  the  inhabitants  can  command 
what  they  want  from  their  neighbours.  There  are  on- 
ly two  towns  worth  mentioning,  viz.  Tornea  and  Uma. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  Proteftants  ;  and 
are  a  civil  well-behaved  people. 

BOTRYS,  BoTRUS,  or  Bojira,  (anc.  geog.)  atown 
of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  built  by  Saturn, 
(a  proof  at  leaft  of  antiquity)  ;  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  Byblus,  and  twenty  to  the  fouth  of  Tripolis. 
Now  almoll  in  ruins,  and  called  Boteron,  or  Boturn, 
(PoftcUus),  E.  Long.  37.  30.  N.  Lat.  34.  6. 

BOTT,  among  bone-lace  weavers,  a  kind  of  round 
cufhion  of  light  matter  placed  on  the  knee,  whereon 
they  work  or  weave  their  lace  with  bobbins,  &c. 

BoTT,  in  zoology.     See  Botts. 

BOTTICELLI,  (Sandro,  or  Aleffandro),  born  at 
Florence  in  1437,  learned  the  rndiments  of  painting 
under  Filippo  Lippi.  He  executed  feveral  pifturcs 
for  pope  Sixtiis  IV.  and  others  for  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence :  for  thefe  he  received  large  funis  of  money,  all 
of  which  he  expended,  and  died  at  laltin  great  diftrefs, 
aged  78.  He  was  not  only  apainter,  but  a  man  of  let- 
ters. Baldini,  according  to  the  general  report,  com- 
municated to  him  the  fecret  of  engraving,  then  newly 
difcovered  by  Finiguerra  their  townfman.  The  fa- 
mous edition  of  Dante's  Poem  of  Hell,  printed  at  Flo- 
rence by  Nicholo  Lorenzo  della  Magna,  A.  D.  1481, 
SnrftVi)Ji3. ^"'l  to  which,  according  to  fome  authors,  Botticelli 
nndertook  to  write  notes,  was  evidently  intended  to 
have  been  ornamented  with  prints,  one  for  each  canto; 
and  thefe  prints  (as  many  of  them  as  were  finiflicd) 
were  defigned,  if  not  engraved,  by  Botticelli.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  two  firft  plates  only  were  printed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  for  want  of  a  blank 
fpace  at  the  head  of  the  firft  canto,  the  plate  belong- 
ing to  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Blank 
fpaces  are  left  for  all  the  reft;  that  as  many  of  thetn 
as  were  finiflied  might  be  pafted  on.  Mr  Wilbraham 
poffelTes  the  fineft  copy  of  this  book  extant,  in  any  pri- 
vate library  ;  and  the  number  of  prints  in  it  amounts 
to  nineteen.  The  two  firft,  as  ufual,  are  printed  on 
the  leaves ;  and  the  other  feventeen,  which  follow  re- 
gularly, arc  pafted  on  the  blank  fpaces.    And  thefe  ap- 


parently were  all  that  Botticelli  ever  executed.    About     Bottle 
the  year  1460,  itisfaid  that  he  engraved  a  fet  of  plates.   Bottling, 
reprefenting  the  Prophets  and  Sibils.     Bafaa   tells  us,  ' 
that  he  marked  thefe  plates  with  ZTfwuogram  compofed 
of  an  A  and  a  B  joined  together. 

BOTTLE,  a  finall  vcIFcl  proper  to  contain  liquors, 
made  of  leather,  gla  Is,  or  ft  one.  The  word  is  formed 
from  buttllus,  or  botellns,  ufed  in  barbarous  Latin  wri- 
ters, for  a  lelTer  velTel  of  wine  ;  being  a  diminutive  of 
bota,  whicli  denoted  a  butt  or  cafk  of  that  liquor. 

The  ancient  Jevtilli  bottles  were  cags  made  of  goats 
or  other  wild  beafts  fkins,  with  the  hair  on  the  infide, 
well  fewed  and  pitched  together  ;  an  aperture  in  one 
of  the  animal's  paws  ferving  for  the  mouth  of  the 
veffcl. 

Glafs  bottles  are  better  for  cyder  than  thofeof  ftone. 
Foul  glafs-bottles  are  cured  by  rolling  fand  or  fmall 
Ihot  in  them  ;  mufty  bottles,  by  boiling  them.  See 
Glass. 

Bottles  are  chiefly  made  of  thick  coarfe  glafs  ; 
though  there  are  likewife  bottles  of  boiled  leather  made 
and  fold  by  the  cafe-makers.  Fine  glafs-bottles  cover- 
ed with  ftraw  or  wicker,  arc  called  flajks  or  bettees. 
The  quality  of  the  glafs  has  been  fometimes  found  to 
afFeft  the  liquor  in  the  bottle. 

Dr  Percival  cautions  againft  the  praflice  of  cleaning 
of  wine-bottles  with  leaden  (laot.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens (he  thinks),  through  inattention,  that  fome  of  the 
little  pellets  are  left  behind  ;  and  when  wine  or  beer 
is  again  poured  into  the  bottles,  this  mineral  poifon  will 
flowly  diflblvc,  and  impregnate  thofe  vinotis  liquors 
with  its  deleterious  qualities.  The  fweetnefs  which  is 
fometimes  perceived  in  red  port  wine  may  arife  from 
this  caufe,  when  fuch  an  adulteration  is  neither  defign- 
ed nor  fufpeifted. — Potafh  is  recommended  for  cleanfing 
bottles  :  a  fmall  quantity  in  the  water  will  clean  two 
grofs. 

BOTTLING,  the  operation  of  putting  up  liquors  ia 
bottles  corked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  improve.  The  wri- 
ters on  good  hufbandry  give  divers  rules  concerning  the 
bottling  of  beer,  cyder,  and  the  like.  The  virtues  of 
Spaw,  Pyrmont,  Scarborough,  and  other  waters,  de- 
pend on  their  being  well  bottled  and  corked,  otherwife 
they  lofe  both  their  tafte  and  fmell.  To  prefcrve  them, 
it  is  necefTary  the  bottles  be  filled  up  to  the  month,  that 
all  the  air  may  be  excluded,  which  is  the  great  enemy 
of  bottled  liquors.  The  cork  is  alfo  further  fecured  by 
a  cement.  Some  improve  their  bottled  beer,  by  put- 
ting cryftals  of  tartar  and  wine,  or  malt  fpirits ;  and  o- 
thers,  by  putting  fugar  boiled  up  with  the  clTence  of 
fome  herb,  and  cloves  into  each  bottle. 

Cyder  requires  fpecial  precautions  in  the  bottling  ; 
being  more  apt  to  fly,  and  burft  the  bottle,  than  other 
liquors.  The  beft  way  to  fecure  them,  is  to  have  the 
liquor  thoroughly  fine  before  it  be  bottled.  For  want 
of  this,  fome  leave  the  bottles  open  a  while,  or  open 
them  after  two  or  three  days  bottling,  to  give  them 
vent.  If  one  bottle  break,  through  fermentation,  it  is 
beft  to  give  them  all  vent,  and  cork  them  up  again. 
Mean  cyder  is  apter  to  break  the  bottles  than  rich. 
Some  foak  the  corks  in  fcalding  water,  to  render  them 
more  pliant  and  ferviceable.  Another  particular  to  be 
obferved  is,  to  lay  the  bottles  fo  as  that  the  liquor  may 
always  keep  the  cork  wet  and  fwelled.  Something  alfo 
depends  on  the  place  where  the  bottles  arc  fet,  which 
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Comment, 


ought  to  be  fuch  as  expofcs  them  as  little  as  poffible  to 
the  alterations  and  imprcllionsof  the  air :  the  ground  is 
better  for  this  purpofe  than  a  frame  ;  fand  better  than 
the  bare  ground,  and  a  running  water,  or  a  fpring, 
often  changed,  beft  of  all. 

To  haftcn  the  ripening  of  bottled  liquors,  they  are 
fometimes  fet  in  a  warm  place,  or  even  expofcd  to 
the  fun,  when  a  few  days  will  bring  them  to  maturity. 

BOTTOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  loweft 
part  ef  a  thing,  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  top  or  up- 
perraoll  part. 

Bottom,  in  navigation,  is  ufed  to  denote  as  well 
the  channel  of  rivers  and  harbours,  as  the  body  or  hull 
of  a  fliip.  Thus,  in  the  former  fenfe,  we  fay,  igiy- 
vtlly  bottbm,  clayey  bottsrri,  fandy  bottom,  &c.  and  in 
the  latter  fenfe,  a  Britijh  bottom,  a  Dutch  bottom,  &c. 
— In  fome  nations,  certain  commodities  imported  in 
foreign  bottoms  pay  a  duty,  over  and  above  what 
they  are  liable  to  if  imported  in  their  own  bot- 
toms.'' 

BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  (a  praflice  which  o- 
riginally  arofe  from  permitting  the  mafter  of  a  fliip  in 
a  foreign  country  to  hypothecate  the  fliip  in  order  to 
raife  money  to  retit),  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  of 
a  fnip ;  when  the  owner  takes  up  money  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  his  voyage,  and  pledges  the  keel  or  bot- 
tom of  the  (hip  (pars  pro  totoj  as  a  fecurity  for  the  re- 
payment. In  fuch  cafe  it  is  underflood,  that  if  the 
fhip  be  lofl,  the  lender  lofes  alfo  his  whole  money  ;  but 
if  it  return  in  fafety,  then  he  (hall  receive  back  his  prin- 
cipal, and  alfo  the  premium  or  intereft  agreed  upon, 
however  it  may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  intereft.  And 
this  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  contrad  in  all  trading  na- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  by  reafon  of 
the  extraordinary  hazard  run  by  the  lender.  And  in 
this  cafe,  the  Ihip  and  tackle,  if  brought  home,  are  an- 
fwerable  (as  well  as  the  perfon  of  the  borrower)  for 
the  money  lent.  But  if  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  veflel, 
but  upon  the  goods  and  merchandize,  which  muft  ne- 
celTarily  be  fold  or  exchanged  in  the  courfe  of  the 
voyage,  then  only  the  borrower,  perfonally,  is  bound 
to  anfwer  the  contraift ;  who  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is 
faid  to  take  up  the  money  at  refpondnitia.  Thefe  terms 
are  alfo  applied  to  contrafls  for  the  repayment  of  mo- 
ney borrowed,  not  on  the  (hip  and  goods  only,  but  on 
the  mere  hazard  of  the  voyage  itfelf ;  when  a  man  lends 
a  merchant  looo/.  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial  trade, 
with  condition  to  be  repaid  with  extraordinary  intereft, 
in  cafe  fuch  a  voyage  be  fafely  performed  :  which  kind 
of  agreement  is  fometimes  called  fmrms  nauticum,  and 
fometimes  ufura  mar'itima.  But  as  this  gave  an  open- 
ing for  ufurious  and  gaming  contrads,  efpecially  upon 
long  voyages,  it  was  enabled  by  the  ftatute  19 Geo,  II. 
c.  37,  that  all  monies  lent  on  bottomry,  or  u  refpoii - 
dcntia,  on  veffels  bound  to  or  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
fliall  be  exprefsly  lent  only  upon  the  (hip,  or  upon  the 
merchandize  ;  that  the  lender  (hall  have  the  benefit  of 
falvage  ;  and  that  if  the  borrower  has  not  on  board  ef- 
fects to  the  value  of  the  fum  borrowed,  he  fliall  be  re- 
fponfible  to  the  lender  for  fo  much  of  the  principal  as 
hath  not  been  laid  out,  with  legal  intereft  and  all  o- 
ther  charges,  though  the  lliip  and  merchandize  be  to- 
tally loft. 

BOTTONY.  A  crofs  Iwttony,  in  heraldry,  termi- 
aates  at  each  end  in  three  buds,  knots,  or  buttons,  re- 


fembling,  in  fome  meafurc,  the  three-leaved  grafs;  on  r.ottrigsr* 
which  account, Segoing,  in  his  Tnfor  Hcraldique,  terms      V'-m- 
it  croix  trefflie.   It  is  the  badge  of  the  order  of  St  Maa-  '       ^ 
rice.     See  Heraldry  Plates. 

BOTTIIIGARO  (Hercolc),  a  perfon  eminently 
Ikillcd  in  the  fcience  of  mufic,  though  not  a  miifician 
by  profelFion.  He  was  a  man  of  rank  in  Bologna  ;  and 
appears,  from  feveral  letters  to  him  that  have  been  print- 
ed, to  have  had  the  title  of  Count.  He  publilhed  feve- 
ral controverfial  pieces  on  the  fubje(ft  of  mufic.  It  fccms 
that  he  entertained  ftrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  mufic ;  and  that  he  attempted,  as  Vincentino 
and  others  had  done,  to  introduce  the  chromatic  ge- 
nus into  praftice,  but  with  no  better  fucccfs  than  had 
attended  the  endeavours  of  others.  He  corrected  Go- 
gavino's  Latin  verfion  of  Ptolemy  in  numberlefs  in- 
ftances;  and  that  to  fo  good  a  purpofe,  that  Dr  Willis 
has  in  general  conformed  to  it  in  that  trandation  of  the 
fame  author  which  he  gave  to  the  world  many  years 
after.  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Italian  Boethis  de  Mu- 
flca,  and  as  much  of  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  as  relates 
to  mufic:  befides  this,  he  made  annotations  upon  Ari- 
ftoxenus,  Franchinus,  Spaiaro,  Vicentino,  Zarlino,  and 
Galillei;  and,  in  (hort,  on  almoft  every  mufical  trea- 
tife  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  as  appears  by  the  copies 
which  were  once  his  own,  and  are  now  repofited  in 
many  libraries  in  Italy.  Of  Bottrigaro's  works  it  is 
faid  that  they  contain  greater  proofs  of  his  learning 
and  (kill  in  mufic,  than  of  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  Jus 
ftyle  being  remarkably  inelegant,  neverthelefs  he  af- 
feifted  the  character  of  a  poet ;  and  there  is  extant  a 
colle(?tion  of  poems  by  him  in  8vo,  printed  in  1557. 
Wakher  f  reprefents  him  as  an  able  mathematician,  t-^^"»' 
and  a  collector  of  rarities;  and  fays  he  was  poflefl- ^'*'""' 
ed  of  a  cabinet,  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had 
a  great  defire  to  purchafc      He  died  in  1609. 

BOTTS,  in  zoology,  a  fpccies  of  worms  which  can 
be  produced  and  nouriflied  only  in  the  inteftines  of  a 
horfe.  It  is  there  alone  they  can  enjoy  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  heat,  and  receive  the  nourifliment  neceflary 
for  them.     See  Oestrus. 

Befides  the  long  worms  which  have  been  obferved 
in  the  bodies  of  horfes,  there  are  alfo  (hort  ones. — By 
thefe  are  to  be  underftood  what  we  call  botts. 

All  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
treated  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  have  taken  notice  of 
thefe  worms;  but  M.  Vallifnieri  is  the  firft  who  has 
traced  them  to  the  laft  ftage  of  their  transformation, 
and  has  feen  them  change  into  a  hairy  kind  of  lly  like 
the  drone. 

The  flies  from  which  thefe  botts  are  produced  inha- 
bit the  country,  and  do  not  come  near  houfcs,  at  leaft 
not  near  thofe  of  great  towns;  and  therefore  horfes  arc 
never  liable  to  have  thefe  worms  (i.  e.  bolts)  in  their 
bodies,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  the  houfe,  efpecial- 
ly in  a  town,  during  the  fiimmer  and  autumn. 

It  is  in  the  former  of  thefe  feafons,  and  perhaps  too 
in  the  beginning  of  the  latter,  that  the  females  of  thefe 
flies  apply  themfelves  to  the  anus  of  horfes,  and  endea- 
vour to  gain  admittance,  in  order  there  10  depofit  their 
eggs,  or  perhaps  their  worms. 

The  precifc  inftant  of  their  entrance  will  fcarce  ad- 
mit of  an  eye-witnefs,  but  by  the  mereft  chance;  yet 
M.  Vallifnieri  fays,  that  Dr  Gafpari  had  attained    this 
very  uncommon  fight.     The  Uoflor  (he  tells  us)  was 
30a  on* 
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Bolts,  one  day  looking  at  his  mares  in  the  field  ;  and  from  be 
«'"""' ing  very  qiiier,  he  obfcrved,  that  on  a  fiidden  they  be- 
came very  reftlefs,  and  ran  about  in  great  agitation, 
princinsT,  pUingiiig,  and  kicking,  with  violent  motions 
of  their  tails.  He  concluded,  that  thefe  extraordinary 
effeds  were  produced  by  fome  fly  buzzing  about  them, 
and  endeavotiring  to  fettle  upon  the  anus  of  one  of 
them  ;  but  the  fly  not  being  able  to  fncceed,  he  obferv- 
ed  it  to  go  off  with  lefs  noife  than  before,  towards  a 
mare  that  was  feeding  at  a  dillance  from  the  rert  ;  and 
now  the  fly  taking  a  more  efltftual  method  to  obtain 
its  dtfign,  paficd  under  the  tail  of  the  msre,  and  fo 
nude  its  way  to  the  anus.  Here  at  firfl  it  occalioned 
only  an  itching,  by  which  the  inteftine  was  protruded 
with  an  increafmg  aperture  of  the  anus;  the  fly  taking 
the  advantage  of  this  penetrated  further,  and  fecnrcd 
iifclf  in  the  fold  of  the  inteftine  : — this  eftefted,  it  was 
in  a'  fuuation  proper  for  laying  its  eggs.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  the  marc  became  very  violent,  rtinning  about, 
prancing,  and  kicking,  and  throwing  herfelf  on  the 
ground;  in  fliort,  was  not  quiet,  nor  returned  to  feed- 
ing,  till  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  fly  then,  we  fee,  can  find  means  of  depofiting  its 
eggs,  or  perhaps  its  worms  (i.  e.  botts),  in  the  funda- 
ment of  the  horfe  ;  which  once  efFefted,  it  has  done  all 
that  is  necefl'ary  for  them.  If  thefe  bott-worms  are  not 
hatched  when  firft  depofited  in  the  horfe,  but  are  then 
only  eggs,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  happens,  from 
the  nutritive  heat  they  there  receive. 

Thefe  bott-worms  foon  make  their  way  into  the  in- 
teftines  of  the  horfe :  they  occupy  fuch  parts  of  this 
region  as  are  to  them  mofl  convenient;  and  fometimes 
(as  we  fliall  fee  prefently)  they  penetrate  even  to  the 
llomach.  All  the  hazard  they  appear  to  be  expofed 
to,  is  that  of  being  carried  away  from  the  places  they 
have  fixed  on  by  the  excrement,  which  may  feem  like- 
ly to  drive  all  before  it.  But  nature  has  provided  for  all 
things ;  and  when  we  fliall  have  further  defcribed 
thcfc  bott-worms  it  -will  feem  that  they  are  able  to 
maintain  their  fuuation,  and  to  remain  in  the  body  of 
the  horfe  as  long  as  they  pleafe. 

There  is  a  time  when  thefe  bott-worms  are  of  them- 
felves  defirous  to  leave  this  their  habitation,  it  being  no 
longer  convenient  for  them  after  the  purpofes  of  their 
growth  are  anfvvcred.  Their  transformation  to  a  fly 
malt  be  performed  out  of  the  horfe's  body:  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  time  of  their  transformation  draws 
near,  they  approach  towards  the  anus  of  the  horfe  ;  and 
then  leave  him  of  their  own  accord,  or  with  the  excre- 
ment, with  which  they  then  fufTer  themfelves  to  be 
carried  along. 

According  to  Mr  de  Reaumur's  obfervations,  the 
bott-worms  have  two  unequal  claws, by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  remain  in  the  intefl:ines  of  the  horfe  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  excrement  to  force  them 
out. — Thefe  claws  are  of  a  fort  of  anchor, differently  dif- 
pofed  from  thofe  of  common  anchors,  but  contrived  to 
produce  the  fame  effeft.  Befides  thefe  two  claws,  na- 
ture has  given  them  a  very  great  number  of  triangular 
fpines  or  briilles,  very  fufficient  to  arm  them  againft 
the  coats  of  the  inteflines,  and  to  refill  the  force  em- 
ployed to  drive  them  towards  the  anus,  provided  the 
head  be  directed  towards  the  fl;omach  of  the   horfe. 

It  will  be  alked,  no  doubt,  if  thefe  bott-worms  are 
sot  dangerous  10  horfcs? — The  marcs  which  afforded 


Mr  de  Rcautntir,  for  feveral  years,  thofe  on  which  he 
made  his  obfervations,  did  not  appear  to  be  lefs  in 
health  than  thofe  which  had  none;  but  it  may  fome- 
times happen,  that  they  are  in  fo  great  a  quantity  in 
the  body  of  the  horfe,  as  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  M. 
Vallifnieri  fuppofes  thefe  bott-worms  to  have  been  the 
caufe  of  an  epidemical  difeafe  that  deftroyed  a  great 
many  horfes  about  Verona  and  Mantua  in  the  year  1713. 
— The  obfervations  communicated  to  him  by  DrGaf- 
pari  fufficiently  confirm  his  fuppofition.  This  gentle- 
man, upon  dillefting  fome  horfes  that  died  of  this  dif-» 
temper,  found  in  their  flomachs  a  furprifing  quantity 
of  (liorc  worms ;  of  which  to  give  us  fome  idea,  he 
compares  them  to  the  kernelsof  a  pomegranate  opened: 
each  of  thefe,  by  gnawing  on  the  coat  of  the  flomach, 
has  made  for  itfelf  a  kind  of  cellule  therein,  each  of 
which  would  eafily  contain  a  grain  of  Indian  wheat.  It 
is  eafy  to  imagine  by  this  means  the  ftomach  muft  be 
reduced  to  a  wretched  condition  ;  the  outer  membranes 
were  inflamed,  and  the  inner  ones  ulcerated  and  cor- 
rupted ;  a  veryfmall  quantityof  thefe  worms  werefound 
in  the  fmail  intefl;ines,  and  only  a  few  in  the  larger,  to 
which  laft  they  were  found  affixed,  but  had  not  corro- 
ded them.  It  is  only  perhaps  when  thefe  bott-worms 
are  in  great  numbers,  and  thereby  incommode  each 
other  in  ther  inteftines  of  the  horfe,  that  they  make 
their  way  towards  the  ftomach  :  and  indeed  a  very  few 
flies  mulf  be  enough  to  overflock  the  infide  of  a  horfe, 
provided  they  would  dcpofit  all  their  eggs,  and  fuch 
fliould  all  be  animated,  M.  Vallifnieri  having  counted 
700  and  odd  in  the  body  of  a  Angle  fly. 

When  one  of  thefe  botts  has  left  the  anus  of  tlic 
horfe,  it  falls  on  the  ground ;  and  immediately  feeks 
out  for  fome  place  of  fafety,  where  it  may  retire,  to 
prepare  for  the  laft  flage  of  its  transformation  by  which 
it  is  to  become  a  fly.  And  now  by  degrees  the  fkin 
hardens  and  thickens;  and  at  length  forms  a  folid  fliell 
or  cod,  the  form  of  which  fcarce  differs  from  that  of 
the  worm.  It  is  firfl  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which 
changes  into  chefnut;  and  at  length,  by  the  addition 
of  gradual  and  fucceffive  fliades  of  brown,  the  llieli  is 
rendered  black.  The  worm,  or  boti,  before  it  pafFes 
into  a  nymph,  is  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  ball ;  it  re- 
mains in  this  form  much  longer  than  worms  of  the 
flefliy-fly  kind.  M.  de  Reaumur  met  with  worms  that 
retained  this  figure  five  or  fix  days ;  and  as  yet,  one  can 
perceive  no  traces  of  the  legs,  wings  and  head  of  the 
nymph.  Hence  he  firft  learned,  that  thofe  bott- 
worms  do  not  become  nymphs  immediately  upon  their 
firft  change;  but  that,  in  order  to  become  flies,  they 
mufl  undergo  one  change  more  than  caterpillars  or- 
dinarily do  to  become  butterflies. — For  the  cure  of 
horfes  troubled  with  the  botts,  fee  Farriery,  §  xv. 

BOTWAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  fubjedt  to  the  duke  of  Wirteraberg.  E. 
Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  49.  o. 

BOTZENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg.  It  had  a  caftle,  which  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  1202.  It  is  feated  on  the  Elbe,  and 
the  velTcls  that  pafs  by  are  obliged  to  pay  a  confiderablc 
toll.     E.  Long.  10.  48.  N.  Lat.  53.  34. 

BOVA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  feated  near  the  Apennine  mountains.  E. 
Long.  16.  15.  N.  Lat.  37.  15. 

BOUCHAIN,  a  fortified  town  of  the  French  Ne- 
therlands,. 
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Bftuche,  ihcrlanJs,  in  the  province  of  Hainaiilt.  It  is  divided 
9_  into  two  parts  by  1  he  river  Scheld.  It  was  taken  by 
Boagie.  jjjg  French  in  1676;  and  by  the  allies  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  in  1711,  which  was  the  laft  military 
archicvment  of  that  great  general  ;  but  the  follov,-ing 
year  it  was  retaken  by  the  French.  E.  Long,  3.  15. 
N.  Lat.  50.  17. 

BOUCHE  OF  COURT,  the  privilege  of  having  meat 
and  drink  at  court  fcot-free.  The  word  is  alfo  written 
hiv-'gf,  b'jugt,  and  budge ;  it  is  mere  French,  wiicre  it 
fignifies  mouth. — The  French  ftill  ufc  the  phrafe,  /i-joir 
bottche  a  la  cour  ;  that  is,  to  have  table  or  diet  at  court. 
This  privilege  is  fometimes  only  extended  to  bread, 
beer,  and  wine :  it  was  a  ciiflom  anciently  in  ufe,  as 
well  in  the  hoiifes  of  noblemen  as  in  the  king's  court. 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter  retained  Sir  John  de  Ewre, 
to  fcrve  him  wi:h  ten  men  at  arms  in  time  of  war,  al- 
lowing them  bot/ge  of  court,  with  livery  of  hay  and  oats, 
horfc-lhoes  and  nails.  Sir  Hugh  Merrill  had  the  fame 
privilege  for  life,  on  condition  of  ferving  king  Ed- 
ward II. 

BOUCHET  (John),  a  French  poet  and  hificrian 
flouriOied  in  the  i6th  century.  The  moft  confiderable 
of  his  writings  are  the  Annals  of  Aqiiitainc,  and  his 
Chapelet  des  Princes. 

BOUDRY,  a  fmall  town  of  SwilTerland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Neufchatel,  and  capital  of  a  chatclainry  of  the 
fame  name.     E.  Long.  7.  5.  N.  Lat,  47.  11. 

BOVEY-coAL,  an  inHammable  folfile  found  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  SwilTerland,  Germany,  Ire- 
land, &c.  Its  colour  is  brown  or  brownidi  black,  and 
of  a  laminar  ftruftiire.  It  is  compoftd  of  wood,  pene- 
trated by  petrol  or  bitumen;  and  frequently  contains 
pyrites,  nliim,  and  vitriol. 

BOUFLERS  (Lewis  Francis,  duke  of),  a  peer  and 
marflial  of  France,  was  born  in  1644.  He  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  by  his  valour  and  condudt  in  feveral  ficgcs  and 
battles,  and  had  the  command  of  the  right  winVrwhen 
the  French  were  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet.  He  died  at  Fountainbleau  in  i  711. — Mardial 
Bouflers,  his  fon,  died  at  Genoa,  after  having  delivered 
that  republic. 

BOUGEANT  (William  Hyacinth),  a  famous  Jc- 
fuir,  firft  taught  humanity  at  Caen  and  Nevers,  and 
afterwards  fettled  at  the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great, 
where  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  feveral  works  ; 
the  principal  of  which  were,  i.  A  coJlecflion  of  phyfi- 
cal  obfervations,  extrafted  from  the  btrt  authors.  2.  An 
hiflory  of  the  wars  and  negociaiions  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  3.  The  female  do^or,  a 
philofophical  amufcmcnt  on  the  language  of  hearts,  &c. 
He  died  in  1743. 

BOUGH,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  branch. 

Green  boughs  anciently  made  part  of  the  decoration 
of  altars  and  temples,  efpecially  on  feftival  occafions. 
Oaken  boughs  were  offered  to  Jupiter  ;  thofe  of  laurel, 
to  Apollo;  of  olive,  to  Minerva;  myrtle,  to  Venus; 
JTy,  to  Bacchus;  pine,  to  Pan  ;  and  cyprefs,  to  Pluto. 
.Some  make  them  the  primitive  food  of  mankind  before 
acorns  were  introduced. 

BOUGIE.  In  the  French  language  it  fignifies  a 
wax  candle,  and  is  applied  to  a  machine  which  (as  the 
wax  candle  formerly  was)  is  introduced  into  the  urethra 
for  removing  obftruaioiis  there.  Monf.  Daran,  a 
French  furgeon,  lately  boaftcd  of  his  introducing  them 
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as  an  improvement  in  his  art,  and  acquired  conlideraMc 
profit  by  making  and   felling  them.     Scuhetus,  about 
the  middle  of  the  i  7th  century,  ufcd  bougies  in  difeafts 
of  the   urethra,  and  Monf.   Daran  probably  took  the 
hint  from  him.     Different  compofitions  have  been  uftd, 
and  generally  mercury  was  a  part  of  ihem.     Ilivtrins 
made  a  plallcr  as  follows  :    5=  ol.  oliv.  ft  iv.  cerse  ci- 
trin- Jfe  iii-  "linii  &  ceiulf.  S5  ft  ifs  tertb.  venct.  &  rcz. 
alb.  aa  3  iii  m.     Whcilur  the  bougies  are  made  up  of 
this  or  any  other  compoiition,  thty  mull  be  of  difiercnc 
fizes,  from  the  bigntfs  ot  a  knitting  needle  lo  tiiat  of 
a  goofe  quill.     They  are  marie  of  linen  rags,  fpread 
with  a  proper  matter,  and  then  roiled  up  as  follows. 
Having  fprcad  any  quantity  of  the  linen  rag  with  the 
compofitioii  that  is  chofcn  for  the  purpofe,  cut  it  into 
flips  from  fix  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch, 
to  an  inch  broad :  then  dcxteroufly  roll  ihcm  on  a  "  lazed 
tile  into  the  form  of  a  wax  candle  ;   and  as  the  end  of 
the  bougie  that  is  10  be  entered  firft  into  the  urethra 
fliould   be  fomewhat  fmallcr  than  the  reft,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  cut  the  (lips  a   little  tapering.     Ii  fhould  alfo 
be  obfcrved,   that  wlien  the  bougies  arc  rolled  up,  ibat 
fide  muft  be  outward  on  which  the  plailtr  is  Iprcad. 

Monf.  Daran,  and  fome  oihcrs,  attributed  the  aflion 
of  their  bougies  to  the  conipofition  they  made  ufe  of  in 
forming  them.     Mr  Sharjj  apprehended,  that  as  much 
of  their  efficacy   was  owing  to  the  comprtlfion  they 
made  on  the  affected  part,  as  to  any  other  principle  ; 
and  Mr  Aiken  very  juftly  fays.  As  it  is  evident  that 
bougies  of  very  different  compofitions  (uccecd  equally 
well  in  curing  the  fame  diforders  in  the  urethra,  it  is 
plain   that  ihey  do  not  act  by  means  of  any  peculiar 
qualities  in  their  compolition,  but  by  means  of  fomc 
property  common    to   th«n  all.     This  muft  be  their 
mechanical  form  and  texture,  therefore  iheir  mode  of 
adion  mull   be  fimple  compreffion.     The  efficacy  of 
inerecomprelhon  in  many  cafes  of  conllrietion  is  well 
known,    from   the   iife   of  fponge  tents  ior  widening 
parts  that  are  lliaitencd    by  cicatrices  ;   and   admitting 
obilrudion  in    the   urethra  to  be  from  a  conflriction 
formed    by    cicatrized    ulcers,  or  a  projection  of   the 
fpongy  fubltance  of  the  urethra  into  the  canal,  we  may 
eadly  conceive,  that  a  gentle  continued  elallic  compref- 
fion will  in  time  overcome  the  clifeafe.     We  m.iy  alfo 
readily  account  for  the  inferior  efficacy  of  metallic  and 
whalebone  bougies,  from  their  not  having  the  property 
ef  fwellingwiih  moillure,  and  therefore  not  niaking  (o 
equal  a  compreffion.     As  to  bougies  procuring  a  dif- 
charge  of  matter,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  mechanical 
flimulus  of  a  foreign  body  in  fuch  a  tender  part,  though 
free  from  difcafe,  muft  produce  it  in  fonie  ilcgrre;  and 
that  this  will  be  varied  according  the  chemically  irri- 
tating quality  of  the    compofition,    and    the    irritable 
rtate  of  the  urethra  :  but  it  feems  an  abfurdity  to  apply 
a  topic,  made  uniform  throughout^  to  the  whole  length 
of  a  canal,  with  a  vic«>/  of  producing  extraordinary  ef- 
fc(5ts  upon  a  particular  part  of  it,  by  means  of  fome 
powerful   quality  in  the  ingredients.     As  to  that  part 
of  the  bougie  which  was  in  contad  with  the  difcafed 
part,  being  particularly  covered  with  matter;  this  cir- 
cumftancc  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  irritation 
of  that  part  of  the  vw^ithra  where  the  diforder  is.  than 
any  other. 

BOUHOURS  (Dominic),  a  celebrated  French  cri- 
tic, was  born  at  Paris  in  1628  ;  and  has  been  by  fome 
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Bouliours  confidered  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fiicceed  Malherbe,  who 
II  died  about  that  time.  He  was  entered  into  the  fociety 
J3ovium.  pf  jefaits  at  the  age  of  16  ;  and  was  appointed  to  read 
ledlures  upon  polite  literature  in  the  college  of  Cler- 
mont at  Paris,  where  he  had  fludied  :  but  he  was  fo  in- 
ceffantly  attacked  with  the  headach,  that  he  could  not 
purfue  the  deftined  talk.  He  afterwards  undertook  the 
education  of  two  fons  of  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
which  he  difcharged  with  great  applaufe.  The  duke 
had  fuch  a  regard  for  Bouhours,  that  he  would  needs  die 
in  his  arms  ;  and  the  "  Account  of  the  pious  and  Chri- 
flian  death"  of  this  great  perfonage  was  the  firft  work 
which  Bouhours  gave  the  public.  He  was  fent  to  Dun- 
kirk to  the  Popilh  refugees  from  England  ;  and  in  the 
midft  of  his  miffionary  occupations,  found  means  to 
compofe  and  publilh  books.  Among  thefe  were,  Eti- 
trctiens  d'  Arifie  &  d'  Eugene,  or  "  Dialogues  between 
AriHus  and  Eugenius;"  a  work  of  a  critical  nature, 
and  concerning  the  French  language.  His  book  was 
printed  no  lefs  than  five  times  at  Paris,  twice  at  Gre- 
r.oble,  at  Lyons,  at  Bruflels,  at  Araflerdam,  at  Ley- 
den,  &c.  and  embroiled  him  in  quarrels  with  a  great 
number  of  cenfors,  with  Menage  in  particular,  who, 
however,  lived  in  friendfliip  with  our  author  before 
and  after.  The  fame  of  this  piece,  and  the  pleafure  he 
took  in  reading  it,  recommended  Bouhours  fo  effectu- 
ally to  the  celebrated  minifter  Colbert,  that  he  trulted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  fon  the  marquis  of  Seg- 
nelai.  He  wrote  afterwards  feveral  other  works;  the 
chief  of  which  are.  i.  Remarks  and  doubts  upon  the 
French  language.  2.  Dialogues  upon  the  art  of  think- 
ing well  in  works  of  genius.  3.  The  life  of  St  Igna- 
tius. 4.  The  art  of  pleafmg  in  converfation.  5.  The 
life  of  St  Francis  Xavicr,  spolllc  of  the  Indies  and  of 
Japan.  This  laft  work  was  tranflated  from  the  French 
into  Englifli  by  Mr  Dryden,  and  publiflied  at  London  in 
the  year  1688,  with  a  dedication  prefixed  to  James  II. 's 
queen. 

BOUILLON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  duchy  of 
the  fanre  name,  and  in  the  county  ef  Luxemburg,  with 
a  fortified  caftle.  The  French  took  it  in  1676  ;  upon 
which  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon  ;  but  the 
king  keeps  the  caflle  to  himfelf,  which  is  feated  on  a 
rock  that  is  almoll  inacceffible.  E.  Long.  5.  20.  N. 
Lat.  49.  45. 

Bouillon,  in  the  manege,  a  lumpor  excrefcenceof 
flelh  that  grows  either  upon  or  juft  by  the  frufh,  info- 
much  that  the  frufli  Ihoots  out,  jufl  like  a  lump  of  iiefli, 
and  makes  the  horfe  halt  ;  and  this  is  called  iht  fiejh 
blowing  tipon  the  fruj}}.  Manege  horfes,  that  never 
wet  their  feet,  are  fubjecl  to  thefe  cxcrefcences,  which 
make  them  very  lame.     SccFrush. 

BOVINA  AFFECTio,  a  dillemper  of  black  cattle, 
caufed  by  a  worm  lodged  between  the  fkin  and  the 
fleih,  and  perforating  the  fame.  This  diflcmper  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  but  little 
known  in  Europe. 

BOVINES,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Auflrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river 
Maefe  or  Meufe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  jo.  N.  Lat.  49.  45. 

BOVINO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Capi- 
tanata,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
in  E.  Long.  16.  i  J.  N.  Lat.  41.  17. 

BOVIUM,  (Itinerary)  ;  a  town  of  the  Silures,  m 
Britain,  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Ifca  Silurum,  or 


Caer-leon,  in  MonmouthQiire :  Now  called  Cowhridge ;  Bonhinvil- 
according  to  Baudrand,  Bangor  in  Carnarvonfliire.  Hers, 

BOULAINVILLIERS  (Henry  de).  Lord  of  St  Boulanger. 
Saife,  and  an  eminent  French  writer,  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  St 
Saife  in  i6j8.  His  education  was  among  the  fathers 
of  the  oratory  ;  where  he  difcovered  from  his  infancy 
thofe  uncommon  abilities  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
diflinguKhed.  He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the 
fludy  of  hiflory  ;  and  his  performances  in  this  way  are 
numerous  and  confidcrablc.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
hiilory  of  the  Arabians  ;  Fourteen  letters  upon  the 
ancient  parliaments  of  France  ;  a  Hiftory  of  France  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIII ;  the  State  of  France,  with 
hiflorical  memoirs  concerning  the  ancient  government 
of  that  monarchy,  to  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet,  "  writ- 
ten (fays  Mr  Montefquieu)  with  a  fi.-nplicity  and  ho- 
neft  freedom  worthy  of  that  ancient  family  from  which 
their  author  was  defcended."  Mr  Boulainvilliers  died 
at  Paris  in  1 722  ;  and  after  his  death  was  publifhed  his 
Life  of  Mahomet. 

BOULANGER  (Nicholas- Anthony),  a  very  fin- 
gular  Frenchman,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  and  died 
there  in  1759,  ^S^'^  °^^y  37-  During  his  education, 
he  is  faid  tohavecome  out  of  the  college  ofBeauvais  al- 
moll as  ignorant  as  he  entered  into  it;  but,  ftruggling 
hard  againft  his  unaptnefs  to  learn,  he  at  length  over- 
came it.  At  feventeen,  he  began  to  fludy  mathema- 
tics and  architefture  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  made 
fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  be  ufeful  to  the  baron  of  Thiers, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  army  in  quality  of  en- 
gineer. Afterwards  he  had  the  fupervifion  of  the 
higlnvays  and  bridges;  and  he  executed  feveral  public 
works  in  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Lorrain.  The 
author  of  his  life,  iu  the  DiCiionnaire  dss  Homvies  Cele- 
bris, writes,  that  in  this  province  a  terrible  fpirit  dif- 
covered iifelf  in  him,  which  he  himfelf  did  not  fufpcft 
before  ;  and  this  was,  it  feenis,  the  fpirit  of  "  thinking 
philofophically."  In  cutting  through  mountains,  di- 
re(5ting  and  changing  the  courfes  of  rivers,  and  in 
breaking  up  and  turning  over  the  flrata  of  the  earth, 
he  faw  a  multitude  of  different  fubftances,  which  (he 
thought)  evinced  the  great  antiquity  of  it,  and  a  long 
feries  of  revolutions  which  it  muft  have  undergone. 
From  the  revolutions  in  the  globe,  he  paffed  to  the 
changes  that  iBuft  have  happened  in  the  maimers  of 
men,  in  focieties,  in  governments,  in  religion ;  and  he 
formed  many  conje(ftures  upon  all  thefe.  To  be  far- 
ther fatisfied,  he  wanted  to  know  what,  in  the  hiffory 
of  ages,  had  been  faid  upon  thefe  particulars  ;  and, 
that  he  might  be  informed  from  the  fountain-head, 
he  learned  firft  Latin  and  then  Greek.  Not  yet 
content,  he  plunged  into  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic  ;  and  acquired  fo  immenfe  an  erudition, 
that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  mofl  learned  men  in  Europe  :  but  death,  as  wc 
have  obfcrved,  prematurely  took  him  off.  His  works 
arc,  I.  Trait e  du  Defpot'ifme  Oriental,  2  vols  121110; 
a  very  bold  work  :  but  not  fo  bold  and  licentious  as, 
2.  U Antiquite  devoilee,  7,  vols  i2mo.  This  was  pod- 
humous.  3.  He  furniflied  to  the  Encyclopedie  the  ar- 
ticles Deluge,  Corvee,  and  Socicti.  4.  He  left  behind 
him  in  MS.  a  Diftionary,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
concordance  in  ancient  and  modern  language.  As  a 
man,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  fweet,  calm,  and  en- 
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gagin»  tempjr  ;  which,  however,  it  is  very  ditScult  to 
reconcile  with  the  dark,  impetuous,  ardent  fpirit,  that 
appears  to  have  actuated  him  as  a  writer. 

BouLANGER  (John),  an  enj;ravcr,  who  flouriflicd 
towards  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  was  a  native  of 
France.  His  firft  manner  of  engraving  appears  to  have 
been  copied,  in  fome  degree,  from  that  of  Francis  de 
Poilly  ;  but  foon  after  he  adopted  one  of  his  own, 
which,  though  not  original,  he  however  greatly  im- 
proved: He  finifhedthc  faces,  hands,  and  all  the  naked 
parts  of  his  figures  very  neatly  with  dots  inftead  of 
ftrokes,  or  ftrokes  and  dots.  The  effe(5l  is  fmgular 
enough,  and  by  no  means  unpleafmg  ;  only,  in  fome 
few  inflances,  be  has  oppofed  the  coarfe  graving  of  his 
draperies,  and  back-ground,  fo  violently  to  the  neater 
work  of  the  fletli,  that  the  outline  of  the  latter  is  there- 
by rendered  hard,  and  the  general  appearance  of  it  fiat 
and  chalky.  The  ftylc  of  engraving  has  been  carried 
to  its  greatefl  perfeclion  in  the  prel'cnt  day,  particular- 
ly in  England.  He  did  not  draw  the  naked  parts  of 
his  figures  corredlly,  or  with  fine  laftc.  His  draperies 
are  apt  to  be  heavy,  and  the  folds  not  well  marked. 
However,  his  bed  prints  pollefs  much  merit,  and  arc 
dcfervedly  held  in  great  elteem. 

BOULAY  (Csefar  Egalfedu),  in  Latin  Bul/rra,v/^s 
born  at  St  Ellier,  a  village  of  Maine  in  France  ;  and 
became  profelFor  of  humanity  at  the  college  of  Navarre, 
rcgifter,  rector,  and  liilloriographcr  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris.  He  died  in  167S,  after  having  publiihed  feve- 
ral  works.  Tlie  principal  of  them  arc,  ^  Hiftory  of 
the  Univerfity  (if  Paris,  in  Latin,  6  vols  folio;  and  the 
Triafurt  of  Roman   Antiquities,   in   I  vol.  folio. 

BOULCOLACA,  among  the  modern  Greeks,  de- 
notes the  fpeclre  of  fome  wicked  perfon  who  died  ex- 
communicated by  the  patriarch,  reanimated  by  the 
devil,  and  caufing  great  difturbance  among  the  people  ; 
of  which  many  ftrange  ftoriesare  told.  The  word  is 
Greck,and  is fomeiimcs  written /3p»xo^a*ot,  broukolakos  ; 
and  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  ^xpnoc,  or  )8i<f)i«, 
"  mud",  and  x«Kxof,  a  "  ditch",  on  account  of  the 
lilthincfs  of  the  fight. 

BOULDER-WALL,  a  kind  of  wall  built  of  round 
flints  or  pebbles,  laid  in  ftrong  mortar,  and  ufed  where 
the  fea  has  a  beach  caft  up,  or  where  there  are  plenty 
of  flints. 

BOULETTE,  in  the  manege.  A  horfc  is  called 
bouletts,  when  the  fetlock,  or  paftern-joint,  bends  for- 
ward, and  out  of  its  natural  fituaiion,  whether  through 
violent  riding,  or  by  reafon  of  being  too  lliort-jointed, 
in  which  cafe  the  leaft  fatigue  will  bring  it. 

BOULLOGNE  (Bon  de),  a  painter  of  fome  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Paris  in  16^9.  From  his  fatlier 
Louis  de  Boullogne  he  learned  the  firft  principles  of 
the  art  ;  but  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  perftft  him- 
felf  from  the  works  of  the  beft  mafters.  He  abode  in 
Italy  five  years.  He  excelled  in  hiftory  and  portrait. 
His  talents  for  copying  the  pifturcs  of  the  great  Ita- 
lian painters  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  he  fre- 
quently deceived  the  greateft  judges.  He  died  at  Pa- 
ris in  1717,  aged  68. 

Boullogne  f  Louis  de),  born  at  Paris  in  165:4, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding;  and  like 
him  learned  from  his  father  the  firft  principles  of  paint- 
ing, and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his 
ilodics.      His  works,  on  his  return,  were  fo  much 


efteemcd,  that  Lo.iis  XIV.  honeurcd  liini   viili  the  Bourioiiiie 
order  of  St  Michael,  and,  after  the  death  of  Antony     _    II 
Coypell,  appointed    him    his   principal   painter.      Ke  ^'""''"'^ 
chiclly  excelled  in  hiftorical  and  allegoiical  fubjcfts. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1734,  ^gfd  80  years. 

BOULLONNE  (Lewis),  painter  tcr  the  French 
king,  and  profellbr  ot  the  acaden>y  of  painting,  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  his  art  ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1674, 
aged  6j.  There  are  three  of  his  pidures  in  the  church  fUiirgiea. 
of  Notre  Dame. — He  left  two  fons  who  were  admired 
for  their  Ikill  in  painting.  The  elder,  who  is  wellknov.'u 
under  the  name  o\  Bon  Boulltnne,  was  firft  inftrufttd 
by  his  father;  after  which  he  went  to  perfeft  himfelf 
in  Italy,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  king  allowed  him  a 
penfion  :  at  his  return,  he  was  made  profed'or  of  the 
academy  of  painting.  Lewis  XIV.  employed  hin'i  in 
adorning  fcveral  of  his  palaces  ;  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  his  pidures  at  Paris.  His  talents  for  copy- 
ing the  pidurcs  of  the  great  Italian  mafters  were  ib 
very  extraordinary,  that  he  frequently  deceived  the 
greateft  judges.  He  died  in  1717 — Lt-.;'/'/  BouJlouus 
his  brother,  after  being  alfo  inftruded  by  his  father, 
gained  the  prize  of  painting  at  18  years  of  age  ;  upon 
which  he  obtained  the  king's  penfion.  He  fct  out  for 
Italy  at  his  brother's  return,  and  acquired  great  fkill 
in  defigning  and  colouring.  At  his  return  to  Paris  he 
was  much  employed  ;  and  at  length  became  dircdor  of 
the  academy  of  painting,  knight  of  the  order  of  Sc 
Michael,  and  firft  painter  to  the  king.  Louis  XIV. 
allowed  him  feveral  penfions,  and  raifed  him  and  his 
pofterity  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  embclliflied  the 
church  of  the  Invalids,  the  chapel  of  Vcrfailles,  &c. 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1733. 

BOULOGNE,  a  large  and  handfome  town  of  Pi- 
cardy  in  France,  and  capital  of  live  Boulognois,  with  a 
harbour,  and  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns  ;  the  higher,  and  the  lower.  The  former  is 
ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art  ;  and  ihe  latter  is  only 
furrounded  with  a  fingle  wall.  The  harbour  has  a  mole 
for  the  fafety  of  the  Ihips,  which  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
vents it  from  being  choaked  up.  The  lower  town  is  in- 
habited by  merchants,  and  has  three  large  ftreets,  one 
of  which  leads  to  the  high  town,  and  the  other  two  run 
in  a  line  on  the  fide  of  the  river.  Many  of  the  Englifli 
and  Scots  refide  here,  who,  from  a  rebellion,  or  any  o- 
thcr  caufe,  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  native  country. 
E.  Long.  I.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

BOULOGNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  the  north 
part  of  Picardy,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth.  The  chief  town  is  Boulogne,  and  the  chief 
trade  is  in  pit-coal  and  butter. 

BOULTER  (Dr  Hugh),  was  born  in  or  near  Lon- 
don, of  reputable  and  wealthy  parents.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant-taylor's  fchool :  and,  before  the  Re- 
volution, was  from  thence  admitted  to  a  commoner  of 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  Some  time  after,  he  was  cho- 
fen  a  demy  of  Magdalen-college,  at  the  fame  eledion 
with  Mr  Addifon  and  Dr  Wilcox.  From  the  merit  and 
learning  of  the  perfons  eled ed,  this  was  commonly  called 
by  Dr  Hough,  prefident  of  the  college,  ihe  go/Jen  elec- 
tion. He  afterwards  became  fellow  of  the  fame  col- 
lege ;  in  which  ftation  he  continued  in  the  univerfity 
till  he  was  invited  to  London  by  Sir  Charles  Hodges, 
principal  fecrctary  of  ftate,  in  rhe  year  1700,  who 
made  hiin  his  chaplain,  and  recommended  him  to  Dr 
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iSoulter    Teulfon  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  hisfiril  prefer- 
II  nients  were  owing  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  by  whofe 

JSouluke.    intereft  and  influence  he  was  promoted  to  ihcperfonage 
of  St  Olave  in  Southwark,  and   the  archdeaconry  of 
Surry.     Here  he  continued  difcharging  very  faithfully 
and  diligently  every  part  of  his  paftoral  office,   till   he 
was  recommended  to  attend  George  I.  as  his  chaplain, 
when  he  went  to  Hanover  in  1719.     He  had  the  ho- 
nour to   teach  prince  Frederic  the  Englilli  language  ; 
and  by  his  conduft  he  fo  won  the  king's  favour,   that 
he  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-church,  and 
the  bifliopric  of  Briftol,  in  the  fame  year.  As  he  was  vi- 
liting  his  diocefe   five  years  afterwards,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  fecretary  of  flate,  acquainting  him  that 
his  majefly  had  nominated  him  to  the  archbilhopric  of 
Armaghand  primacy  of  Ireland.  This  honour  he  would 
gladly  have  declined  ;   and  defired  the  fecretary  to  ufe 
his  good  offices  with  his  majefty  to  cxcufehim  from  ac- 
cepting it.     Ireland  happened  to  be  at  this  juncture  in 
a  great   flame,  occafioned  by  V.'ood's  ruinous  projedl  ; 
and  the  miniftry  thought  that  the  bidiop  would  greatly 
contribute  to  quench  it   by  his  judgment,  moderation, 
and  addrefs.      The  king  therefore  laid   his  abfoluie 
commands  upon  him  :   to  which  he  fubmitted,  but  with 
fome  reluiStance.     As  foon  as  he  had  taken  pofFcffion 
of  the  primacy,  he  began  to  condder  that  country,  in 
which  his  lot  was  caft  for  life,  as  liis  own  ;  and  to  pro- 
mote its  true  intereft:  with   the  greateft  zeal  and  afli- 
duity.     Accordingly,  in  innumerable  inftances,  he  ex- 
erted himfelf  in  the  nobleft  acts  of  beneficence  and  pu- 
blic fpirit.     In  feafons  of  the  greatell  fcarcity,  he  was 
more  than  once  inftrumental  in  preventing  a   fanine 
which  threatened  that  nation.     On  one  of  thefe  occa- 
fions  he  diftributed  vaft  quantities  of  corn  throughout 
the  kingdom,  for  which  the  Houfe  of  Commons  palled 
A  vote  of  public  thanks  ;   and  at  another  time  2500  per- 
fons  were  fed  at  the  poor-houfe  in  Dublin,  every  morn- 
ing, and  as  many  every  evening, for  aconfulerable  time 
together,    moiViy  at  the   primate's   expence.     When 
fchemes  were  propofed  for  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try, he  encouraged  and  promoted  them  not  only  with 
his  counfel  but  his  purfe.  He  had  a  great  compaffion  for 
the  poor  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  who  were  difabled  from 
giviii.g  their  cliildren  a  proper  educaiicn  ;  and  he  main- 
tained fevcral  of  the  children  of  fuch  in  the  uuiveriiiy. 
He  erefted  four  houfes  at   Drogheda  for  the  reception 
of  clergymen's  widows,  and  purcbafed  an  edate  for  the 
endowment  of  them.     His  charities   for  augmenting 
fmall  livings  and  buying  glebes  amounted  to  upwards 
of  30,0001,  befides  what  he  devifed  by  will  for  the  like 
purpofes  in  England.     In  (horr,  the   inltancs  he  gave 
of  his  generollty  and  benevolence  of  iieart,  his  virtue, 
his  piety,  and  his  wifdom,  are  almofl  innumerable,  and 
the  hidory  of  his  life  is  his  nobleit  panegyric.  This  ex- 
cellent prelate  died  at  London,  on  the  2d  of  June  1 742, 
and  was  interred  in  Wellminfler-abbcy,  where  a  beau- 
tiful monument  of  finely  polilhed   marble  is  erected   to 
his  memory. 

BOULTINE,  a  term  which  workmen  ufe  for  a 
moulding,  the  convexity  of  which  is  juft  one-fourth  of 
a  circle  ;  being  the  member  juft  below  the  plinth  iti 
Tufcan  and   Doric  capital. 

BOULUKE,  in  the  military  order  of  the  Turks, 
a  body  of  the  janizaries,  with  an  officer  in  the  place 
of  a  colonel  at  their  head,  fcnt  upon  fomc  particular 
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enterpri7e  ;  they  are  felected  out  of  the  body  for  this,     Bourn 
and,  as  foon  as  the  bufinefs  is  over,  are  received  again         I) 
ivLto  their  former  companies.  Bounty. 

BOUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  Ethiopia  beyond  '      *^     ^ 
Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  01  the  Nile. 

BouM  soLis  STABULA  (anc.  geog.),  the  territory 
of  Myls,  fo  called  :  A  peninfula  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Sicily,  to  the  north  of  Syracufe  ;  remarkable  for  its 
fertility  and  rich  paftures  (Theophraftus)  :  and  hence 
arofe  the  fable  of  the  oxen  of  the  fun  feeding  there 
(Scholiaft  on  Apollonius).  Pliny  and  Seneca  fay,  that 
fomething  like  dung  is  thrown  out  on  the  coafl  of  My- 
]■£  and  Meffana,  which  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the 
oxen  of  the  fun  being  Italled  there  ;  and  at  this  day 
the  inhabitants  affirm  the  fame  thing  (Cluvcrius). 

BOUNCE,  in  ichthyology,  the  Engliili  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  fqualus.     SceSquALUS. 

BOUND,  in  dancing,  a  Ipring  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  ;  by  which  it  differs  from  a  hop,  where  the 
fpring  is  from  one  foot  to  the  fame.  It  alfo  differs 
from  a  half  coupee,  as  in  the  latter  the  body  always 
bears  on  the  floor,  either  on  one  foot  or  the  other  ; 
whereas,  in  the  bound,  it  is  thrown  quite  from  the 
floor. 

Bov.\^D-Bailiffs,  are  flierifFs  officers  for  executing  of 
procefs.  The  iheriiFs  being  anfwerable  for  their  mif- 
demeanors,  the  bailiffs  are  ufually  bound  in  a  bond  for 
the  due  execution  of  their  office  ;  and  thence  are  called 
hound-bailiffs,  which  the  common  people  have  corrupt- 
ed into  a  much  more  homely  appellation. 

BOUNDS  OF  LANDS.     See  Abuttals. 

BOUNTY,  in  commerce,  in  Britain,  a  premium  paid 
by  government  to  the  exporters  of  certain  Britiih 
commodities,  as  fail-cloth,  gold  and  filver  lace,  filk- 
Jlockings,  filh,  corn,  &c.  The  happy  influence  which 
bounties  have  on  trade  and  manufactures  is  well  known  : 
nor  can  there  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  government,  than  the  great  care  that 
is  taken  to  give  all  poffible  encouragement  to  thofe 
who  Ihall  eltablilh  or  improve  any  hazardous  branch 
of  trade. 

"  All  undertakings,  in  refpedt  either  to  mercantile  en-  Camphelft 
terprizes,  or  in  the  efl;abli{hraent  of  manufaftures,  arc  Political 
weak  and  feeble  in  their  beginnings;  and  if  unfuccefs-  S">""'y<f 
fill,  either  fink  entirely,  or  at  leaft  are  feldom  revived  ^"*'"''' 
in  the  fame  age.     Accidents  of  this  nature  are  not  only 
deiiruftive  to  private  perfons,  but  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  the  public  intereft.     On  this  principle,  more 
efpecially  fmce  trade,  for  which   Providence  defigned 
us,    hath  been   attended  to,  fuch   attempts  have  been 


thought  deferving,  and  have  been  favoured  with,  pub- 
lic fupport.  This  in  former  times  ufually  flowed  from 
the  crown,  in  the  form  of  letters-patent,  charters,  or 
other  grants  of  privileges,  which,  however  requifite 
they  might  he,  were  notwithftanding  very  frequently 
objedls  of  cenfurc.  If  fuch  as  obtained  them  failed  in 
their  emleavonrs,  they  were  reputed  projeftors  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  tliey  fucceedcd,  they  were  confidcrcd 
as  7nojicpoHzers.  Corporations,  which  imply  the  uni-i 
ting  certain  individuals  into  a  body,  that  ihey  may 
thereby  become  more  ufeful  to  the  community,  arc 
created  by  the  crown.  Many  of  ihcfe  were  formed  for 
promoting  trade  ;  and,  according  to  the  old  fyftemof 
our  government,  were  neceffary  and  ufeful.  On  the 
fame  principle,  privileges  were  granted  to  private  per- 
fons. 
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fons,  on  a  fuggeftion,  that  what  was  immediately  of 
Bfe  to  them  would  terminate  in  public  utility.  Thefe 
alfo  did  good  in  bringing  in  many  arts  and  manufac- 
tures; though,  in  fome  cafes,  tending  to  private  in- 
tereft  more  than  public  emolument,  they  were  liable 
to  legal  corrc(ftion.  In  later  times,  and  in  concerns  of 
moment,  a  much  better  method  has  been  adopted,  as 
often  as  it  hath  been  found  practicable,  by  rejeding 
private  or  particular  intereft,  and  propoling  the  de- 
hgned  advantages  to  fuch  as  ihould  perform  the  ftipn- 
lations  on  which  they  are  granted.  Thefe  bounties,  as 
they  are  paid  by  the  public,  fo  they  are  folcly  calcula- 
ted for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  They  are  fometimes 
given  to  encourage  induftry  and  application  in  raifing 
a  necelTary  commodity  ;  which  was  intended  by  the 
bounty  on  exporting  corn.  The  intention  of  this 
bounty  was  to  encourage  agriculture  ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  hath  been,  that  we  now  grow  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  we  did  at  the  eftablillimcnt  of  the  bounty  ; 
we  even  confumc  twice  as  much  bread  as  we  then  grew  ; 
yet  in  A.  D.  1697,  we  exported  a  fifteenth  part  of 
what  we  grew,  of  late  years  a  twenty-ninth  part  only. 
The  bounty  on  this  twenty-ninth  part  amounted  to 
fomewhat  more  than  L. 50,000,  and  the  produce  to 
more  than  L. 400. 000.  It  is  evident  that  all  this  is  fo 
much  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  all  that  we  have  annually  gained.  For  if  our  cul- 
tivation is  doubted,  as  indeed  it  is,  then  the  rent  of 
lands,  the  fubfiflence  of  working  hands,  the  profits  of 
the  tradefrtien  fjpplying  them  with  utenfils,  clothes, 
the  value  of  horfes  employed,  &c.  muft  all  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Befides  this  we  muft  add  the  freight 
(amounting  to  half  the  bounty),  to  make  the  idea  of 
the  advantages  complete. 

"  Sometimes  bounties  are  given  with  a  view  to  promote 
manufactures,  as  in  the  cafe  of  thofemadeof  filk.  Many 
laws  are  to  be  found  in  our  ftatute-books  in  favour  of 
the  filk  manufacture,  made  with  great  wifdom  and  pro- 
priety, for  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  many 
ihoufands  of  indiiftrious  perfons  employed  therein.  By 
itatutcSGeo.  I.  cap.  ij.  ^  i.  a  bounty  was  given  on 
the  due  exportation  of  ribbons  and  {tuffs,  of  filk  only, 
of  three  Ihillings  upon  a  pound  weight  ;  filks,  and  rib- 
bons of  filk,  mixed  with  gold  and  filver,  four  (hillings 
a  pound ;  on  filk  gloves,  filk  itockings,  filk  fringes, 
filk  laces  and  fewing  (ilk,  one  (hilling  and  three-pence 
a  pound ;  on  (tuffs  of  filk  and  grogram  yarn,  eight- 
pence  a  pound  ;  on  filks  mixed  with  incic  or  cotton, 
one  (hilling;  on  fluffs  of  filk  mixed  with  wor(ted,fixpence 
a  pound,  for  three  years :  and,  from  experience  of  their 
utility,  thefe  were  continued  by  fubfequent  flatutcs. 

"  Sometimes  bounties  are  given  to  fupport  a  new  ma- 
nnfafture  againft  foreigners  already  in  pofl'cffion  of  it, 
as  in  making  linen  and  fail-cloth.  The  promoting  of 
the  manufafture  of  Briti(h  fail-cloth  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  important  national  objeit,  as  the  confumption 
was  very  large,  and  of  confeqaence  the  purchafc  of  it 
from  foreigners  an  heavy  expcncc  on  the  public.  Ma- 
ny methods  were  therefore  devifed,  and  countenanced 
bylaw,  both  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland  for  introducing 
and  encouraging  their  own  in  preference  to  that  of 
(trangers,  more  efpecially  in  the  royal  navy.  By  (tat. 
13  AiiJt.T,  cap.  16.  \  2.  a  bounty  was  given  of  one  pen- 
ny per  ell  on  all  that  was  exported  for  a  term,  and  con- 
tinued by  fubfcqucnt  ftitutcs.  By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  ay.  \  4. 
Vol.  III. 


an  additional  bounty  of  another  penny  an  ell  is  grant-  i^ounty. 
ed.  Thefe  bounties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  an  additional  '~~"^' 
duty  on  imported  fail-cloth.  By  the  fame  ftatute  every 
(hip  built  in  Britain,  or  in  the  plantations,  is,  under  the 
penaltyof  L.50,  to  be  furnilhed  with  a  complete  fuit 
of  fails  of  Britilh  raanufa(5ture.  The  amount  of  thefe 
bounties  mark  the  progrefsof  themanufafture,  which  is 
alfo  affifted  by  the  fund  on  which  the  payment  is  rf- 
figned. 

"  Thefe  affiftances,  however,  are  never  beftowed  but 
on  mature  deliberation,  in  virtue  of  firong  proofs,  and 
with  z  moral  certainty  of  a  national  benefit.  The  great 
intention  of  bounties  is  to  place  the  Britifli  trader  on 
fuch  ground  as  to  render  his  commerce  beneficial  to  his 
country.  In  order  to  this,  fome  profit  muft  accrue  to 
himfclf,  otherwife  he  would  not  embark  therein  ;  but 
this,  whatever  it  be,  muft  prove  inconfiderable  incom- 
parifon  of  what  refill ts  to  the  public.  For  if,  by  the 
help  of  fuch  a  bounty,  one  or  many  traders  export  to 
to  the  value  of  icoo,  10, coo,  or  100,000  pounds  worth 
of  commodities  or  manufaiftures,  whatever  his  or  their 
profit  orlcfs  (for  the  latter,  through  avidity  and  over- 
loading the  market,  fometimes  happens)  may  be,  the 
nation  gains  the  L.icoo,  L. 10, 000,  or  L. 100,000  ; 
which  was  the  objcJt  of  the  legiflature  in  granting  the 
bounty.  Upon  this  confideration,  that  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  what  is  exported  accrues  to  the  nation,  the  le- 
giflature,  when  an  alteration  of  circumftances  required 
it,  have  made  no  fcruple  of  augmenting'  a  bounty  ;  as 
in  the  cafe  of  refined  fugar  exported,  from  three  to  nine 
fhillings  per  hundred  weight.  In  like  manner,  the  ori- 
ginal bounty  of  one  pound  per  ton  in  favour  of  vclTels 
employed  in  the  whale-fifhing  hath  been  doubled,  and 
many  new  regulations  made,  in  order  to  render  this 
filhery  more  advantageous  to  the  public.  As  a  bounty 
is  given  on  malt  when  allowed  to  be  exported,  fo  an 
equivalent  of  30  (hillings  per  ton  hath  been  granted  on 
all  Britifh  made  malt-fpirits  when  exported,  which  is  a 
common  benefit  to  land,  manufadure  and  commerce. 

'*  It  is  indeed  true,  that  on  whatever  account,  or  to 
whateveramount,  this  reward  is  given,  the  public  fecm 
to  pay,  and  private  perfons  feem  to  receive.  But  thefe 
private  perfons  receive  it  as  the  hire  from  the  public, 
for  performing  a  fervice  which  otherwife  they  would 
not  perform,  the  benefit  of  which  accrues  to  the  public, 
and  who  can  therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  that 
reward  in  reality,  which,  as  we  have  (tated  it,  (lie  on- 
ly feems  to  do.  For,  looking  a  little  clofer,  wc  cannot 
help  obfcrving,  that  the  bounty  is  paid  to  individu- 
als, who,  as  fuch,  make  a  part  of  the  public.  But 
the  commodities  or  manufacftures  exported  arc  fold  to 
foreigners  ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  them,  be  it  what 
it  will,  comes  into  the  purfc  of  the  public.  By  at- 
tending to  this  felf-evident  dortrine,  every  rcafonable 
and  pjblic-fpirited  man  will  be  eafily  reconciled  to 
bounties;  and  the  three  following  confiderations  will  be 
fufficient  to  obviate  the  mo(t  common  objections  that 
havcbcenmade  to  thepradice  of  giving  them.  i.  That 
no  bounty  can  be  dcfircd  but  on  the  plea  of  national  uti- 
lity, which  always  defervcs  notice,  and  cannot  be  raif- 
taken.  It  muft  likcwife  be  alleged  and  proved,  that 
this  is  the  only  means  v;hereby  tlie  national  benefit  can 
be  attained.  2.  The  fums  ilfued  on  this  account  not 
only  fliow  the  clear  expence  of  the  bounty,  but  alfo 
indicate  the  profit  gained  by  the  piblic;  for  as  the  one 
3  P  cannot 
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cannot  cxifl;  without  the  other,  that  amount  muft  be 
the  inconteftible  index  of  both.  3.  It  muft  be  remem- 
bered (and  of  this  toofome  inftances  might  be  given), 
that  if  bounties  fliould  be  improperly  bellowed,  they 
will  of  courfe  prove  ineffedual,  and  after  a  few  frnit- 
lefs  trials  will  remain  unclaimed,  andconfeqaently  pro- 
duce no  expence.  There  is  indeed  another  objeaion 
which  hath  been  made  againfl;  the  giving  of  bounties. 
This  is  grounded  on  the  frauds  to  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  liable  ;  and  particularly  the  relanding  of 
the  goods  on  which  the  bounty  hath  been  paid,  and 
thereby  deceiving  and  cheating  the  public.  But  who- 
ever perufes  the  laws  made  on  this  head,  and  attentively 
confiders  the  numerous  precautions  taken  to  fix  every 
circumftance  relative  to  the  obtaining  the  bounty,  the 
checks  on  the  fliipping  of  goods,  the  fecurities  taken 
for  their  due  exportation,  the  certificates  required  to 
afcertain  their  being  aclually  delivered  and  fold  in  a 
foreign  market,  muft  be  convinced,  that  to  difcharge 
all  thofe  fecurities,  in  cafe  of  an  intended  fraud,  is  a 
thing  very  diiEcult,  if  not  impofliblc. 

<'  To  thefe  remarks  we  may  add,  that  bounties  are 
ufually  granted  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  expire; 
are  always  liable  to  be  fuTpended  ;  and  of  courfe  can 
never  be  the  caufe  of  any  great  national  lofs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  exclufive  of  frauds,  the  immoderate 
thirft  of  gain  may  tempt  interelted  men  to  aim  at  con- 
verting- what  was  calculated  for  public  benefit  to  its 
detriment,  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Thus,  on 
a  profpeft  of  fliort  crops  in  other  countries,  men  may 
take  meafures  within  the  letter,  but  direflly  againll 
the  fpirit,  of  the  law,  to  fend  fo  much  of  our  corn  a- 
broad  as  to  endanger  a  famine  at  home.  For  this  the 
wifdom  of  parliament  provides,  not  barely  by  fufpend- 
ing  the  bounty,  but  by  prohibiting  exportation  audo- 
pening  the  ports  for  foreign  fiipplies.  We  cannot  with 
any  (hldow  of  jullice  afcribe  fcarciiy  to  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  fufpenfions 
would  be  frequent,  whereas  there  have  been  but  five 
in  a  courfe  of  70  years.  If  the  bounty  had  any  Ihare, 
the  larger  the  exportation,  the  greater  would  be  the 
fcarcity.  In  A.  D.  1750  we  exported  more  than  one 
fifth  of  our  growth  of  wheat,  which  was  notwithflanding 
but  at  four  fliillings  perbulhel;  whereas  a  century  be- 
fore, A.  D.  T650,  when  we  had  neither  bounty  nor  ex- 
portation, wheat  was  at  nine  flnllingsand  fixpence  per 
bufliel.  The  caufes  of  fcarcity  are  unkindly  feafons  ; 
which  though  human  policy  cannot  prevent,  yet  their 
fad  effedls  have  been  evidently  leffened  by  our  incrcafed 
growth,  fince  the  taking  place  of  bounty  and  expor- 
tation." 

Qlieen  Anne's  Bovktt,  for  augmenting  poor  livings 
under  L.  <io  per  anninn,  confifts  of  the  produce  of  the 
firft-fruits  and  tenths,  after  the  charges  and  penfions 
payable  out  of  the  fame  are  defrayed.  A  corporation 
for  management  of  the  fame  was  fettled,  &c.  in  1704. 
See  Augmentation. 

BOURBON,  orMASCARENHAs,  (ifleof),  an  ifland 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar, 
in  E.Long.  58.  30.  S.  Lat.  21.  23.  This  ifland  has 
no  port,  and  is  in  fome  places  inacceffible.  Its  length 
and  breadth  have  not  been  well  determined  ;  but  the 
circumference,  according  to  the  account  of  a  perfon 
whorefided  there  fome  time,  is  about  57  leagues.  It 
is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous,  but  iii  fome  places 


there  are  very  beautiful  and  fertile  plains.  In  the  foutli  KouAo*. 
part  of  the  illand  there  is  a  burning  mountain,  which  '  *  ' 
has  thrown  out  vafl  quantities  of  bitumen,  fulphur,  and 
other  combuftible  materials;  neither  does  it  ceafe. 
throwing  them  out  dill,  fo  that  the  country  about  it 
is  ufelefs,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  payi  brule, 
that  is,  burnt  land.  The  (hore  is  high  and  rocky  all 
round;  but  though  on  this  account  it  hath  no  ports, 
there  are  feveral  good  roads,  particularly  one  on  the 
weft,  and  another  to  the  north-eaft.  As  to  its  form, 
this  ifland  is  irregular,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
from  the  maps  whether  it  is  round  or  long.  The  air 
is  equally  pleafant  and  wholefome,  infomuch  that  the 
people  live  to  a  great  age  without  feeling  cither  infir- 
mities or  difeafes.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  hurri- 
canes, of  which  they  have  one  or  two  every  year. 
Thefe  purge  and  cleanfe  the  air,  fo  as  to  render  it  high- 
ly falubrioiis;  the  certaiuty  of  which  is  thus  dillinguilh- 
ed,  that  when  they  fail  of  making  their  annual  vifits,  as 
fometimcs  they  do,  difeafes  and  death  find  an  entrance 
into  the  ifland,  which  oiherwife  would  foon  be  over- 
ftockcd  with  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  might  beexpetled  from  its  fituation, 
the  breezes  from  the  mountains  being  conilant  and 
very  refrefliing.  The  tops  of  thefe  mountains  are  in 
winter  covered  with  fnow;  which,  melting  in  the  fum- 
mer,  furniflies  abundance  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  with 
which  the  country  is  plentifully  watered  :  fo  that  the 
foil,  though  not  very  deep,  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  pro- 
ducing Turkey  corn  aiid  rice  twice  a  year,  and  the 
latter  in  great  abundance.  Moft  forts  of  caide  are 
found  here,  good  in  their  kind,  and  arc  very  cheap;  wild 
goats  ahd  wild  hogs  are  found  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  ;  here  alfo  are  vafl  quantities 
of  wild  fowl  of  different  kinds,  fiflr,  and  land  tor- 
toifes,  affording  at  once  the  moft  delicate  and  whole- 
fome food.  As  to  fruits,  they  have  bananas,  oranges, 
citrons,  tamarinds,  and  other  kinds  ;  neither  docs  it 
want  valuable  commodities,  particularly  ebony,  cotton, 
white  pepper,  gum  benzoin,  aloes,  and  tobacco  ;  all 
excellent  in  their  kind,  when  compared  with  thofe  of 
other  countries.  This  ifland  is  alfo  happy  in  its  defi- 
ciencies; for  no  animals  that  are  venomous  are  to  be 
found  therein,  and  only  two  forts  that  are  difagreeable 
to  the  fight,  viz.  fpidcrs  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
which  weave  nets  of  a  furprifing  ftrcngth,  reckoned  by 
fome  capable  of  being  treated  fo  as  to  become  as  va- 
luable as  filk  ;  and  bats  of  a  moft  enormous  fize,  which 
are  not  only  ikinncd  and  eaten,  but  efteemed  alfo  the 
grcateft  delicacy  that  they  have. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  was  difcovcred  by  the  Por- 
tuguefc  in  1545,  as  appears  by  a  date  infcribed  by 
them  upon  a  pillar  when  they  firft  landed  ;  but  when 
the  French  fettled  in  Madagafcar,  this  ifland  %vas  to- 
tally dcfolate.  Three  Frenchmen  being  baniihed  thi- 
ther, and  left  there  for  three  years,  made  fuch  a  report 
of  it  at  their  return  as  furprifcd  their  countrymen. 
They  lived  m«ft  of  that  time  upon  pork  ;  and  though 
they  were  in  a  manner  naked,  yet  they  affirmed  that 
they  never  had  the  lea  ft  pain  or  ficknefs  whatever. 
This  tempted  one  Auihony  Taureau  to  go  over  thi- 
ther in  l6j4,  accompanied  by  fcven  French  and  fix  ne- 
groes, whocarried  with  them  the  cattle  from  which  the 
ifland  has  been  fiocked  ever  fince.  The  firft  thing  they 
did  was  to  erect  the  arms  of  Frauce,  by  order  of  Mr 
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Sourbon.  Falcourt  who  was  governor  of  Madagafcar,  and  be- 
*— >^— '  flow  upon  the  ifland  a  new  name.  Then  they  fee  up 
liuts,  and  laid  out  gardens,  in  which  ihey  cultivated 
melons,  different  forts  of  roots  and  tobacco;  butjuft 
as  the  lafl  became  ripe,  the  whole  plantation  was  de- 
llroyed  by  a  hurricane.  The  French,  however,  went 
to  work  again  ;  and  by  having  fonie  acquaintance  with 
the  climate,  Ticcecdcd  better  and  added  aloes  to  the 
reft  of  their  plantations  :  but  receiving  no  fuccour  from 
Madagafcar,  and  being  tired  of  living  byihemfelves  in 
the  ille  of  Bourbon,  they  very  readily  embraced  the 
offer  of  an  Englifh  captain,  and  in  the  year  1658  em- 
barked for  Madrafs.  When  the  laft  great  blow  was 
given  to  the  French  at  Madagafcar  by  the  natives,  who 
furprifed  and  cut  them  off  in  one  night,  there  efcapcd 
as  many  men  as  with  their  wives,  who  were  natives, 
filled  two  canoes  ;  and  thefe  being  driven  by  the  wind 
on  the  iHe  of  Bourbon  were  the  next  fet  of  people 
who  inhabited  it.  This  laft  colony,  for  want  of  an  op- 
portunity to  remove,  were  conftrained  to  cultivate  this 
new  country  of  theirs,  and  to  remain  in  it.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  further  ftockof  inhabitants  arrived.  A 
pirate  that  had  been  committing  depredations  in  the 
Indies,  returning  to  Europe,  ran  aftiore,  and  was  fplit 
to  pieces  upon  the  rocks,  fo  that  the  crew  were  forced 
to  join  themfevcs  to  the  former  inhabitants;  and  as 
they  had  on  board  their  veflel  a  great  many  Indian 
women  whom  they  had  madeprifoners,  they  lived  with 
them,  and  in  procefs  of  time  had  a  numerous  pofterity. 
As  Eaft  India  fhips  touched  frequently  here,  when  too 
late  to  double  the  Cape,  many  of  the  failors,  for  the 
fake  of  the  women,  deferred  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture, and  ftaying  behind  became  planters  in  the  i(le 
of  Bourbon.  As  the  place  grew  more  populous,  the 
people  naturally  became  more  civilized,  and  delirous  of 
living  in  a  more  commodious  manner;  which  induced 
them  to  build  fmall  veflcls,  that  in  thefe  they  might 
fomctimes  make  a  trip  to  Madagafcar,  in  order  to  piir- 
chafc  (laves,  whom  they  employed  in  their  plantations 
to  cultivate  aloes,  tobacco,  and  other  things,  with 
which  tbry  drove  a  fmall  trade,  when  fhips  of  any  na- 
tion anchored  in  their  roads  for  tlic  fake  of  refrelh- 
ments.  In  this  fituation  they  were,  when  the  F'rench 
Eaft  India  Company  put  in  their  claim  ;  and  affuming 
the  property  of  the  ifland,  fcnt  thither  five  or  fix  fami- 
lies and  a  governor.  At  firft  the  inhabitants  expcdtd 
to  reap  fome  benefit  from  their  new  mafters ;  but  find- 
ing very  little,and  thinking  the  governor  took  toomuch 
upon  him,  they  revolted  at  the  inftigation  of  a  prieft, 
feizcd  their  governor  and  put  him  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  died  of  hunger  and  grief.  For  this  fome 
of  the  ringleaders  were  punifhcd,  a  kind  of  fort  was 
ereifted,  fome  guns  placed  on  it,  and  the  French 
flag  kept  Hying;  but  in  other  refpcclsfo  little  care  was 
taken,  that,  till  within  thefe  40  years,  the  illand  was 
hi  no  ftate  of  defence. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  year  171 7,  was 
computed  at  2000  ;  viz.  900  free,  and  1 100  (laves.  A- 
mongft  thefe  people  the  ufual  dillinftion  of  whites  and 
blacks  entirely  fails:  for  even  the  free  are  of  different 
colours;  and  a  French  writer  afl'ures  us,  that  he  fawin 
a  church  one  family,  confillitig  of  five  generations,  of  all 
complexions.  Thecldeft  was  a  female,  loS  years  of  age, 
of  a  bro'vn  bhck,  like  the  Indians  of  Madagafcar;  her 
dajghterji  mulatto, ;  her  grand-daughter  a  mcftizo;  her 


great-grand-daughter  of  a  dufky  yellow ;  her  daugh-  L'ourbon. 

ter,  again,  of  an  olive  colour  ;  and  the  daughter  of  this  "" " 

laft  as  fair  as  any  Englifh  girl  of  the  fame  age.  Thefe 
people  are  generally  fpeaking,  of  a  gentle  quiet  difpo- 
fition  ;  very  induftrious;  and  fubmiffive  enough  to  au- 
thority, provided  it  is  exercifed  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  equity  and  decency  ;  forotherwifc  the  whole  of  them 
are  apt  to  rife  in  rebellion  at  once  ;  and  the  flaves  have 
fb  little  reafon  to  complain  of  their  mafters,  that  they 
are  always  on  the  fame  fide.  The  ifland  is  divided  in- 
to four  quarters.  The  firll  is  that  of  St  Paul,  which  is 
the  largeft  and  beft  peopled  :  their  houfcs  are  built  at 
the  footofafteep  mountain,  and  on  both  fides  of  a  frcfii 
water  lake.  As  for  the  plantations,  they  are  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  which  they  afccnd  by  a  very  rough  and 
troublefome  paflage.  On  the  funimit  tliere  is  a  fpacious 
plain,  a  great  part  of  which  is  divided  into  plantations 
of  rice,  tobacco,  corn,  fugar,  and  fruits.  The  quarter 
of  St  Dennis  lies  feven  leagues  from  that  of  St  Pa*il, 
towards  the  eaft;  and  there  the  governor  reddes.  It  is 
not  fo  well  peopled  as  the  fornicV  ;  but  the  country  is 
more  pleafant,  and  the  fituation  better.  At  tv.-o  leagues 
diftance,  proceeding  along  the  fea  coaft,  is  the  quar- 
ter of  St  Mary's,  which  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The 
laft  and  moft  fertile  quarter  is  that  of  St  Sufannah, 
which  is  at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  from  St  Den- 
nis. The  road  between  thefe  two  quarters  is  tolerable, 
though  part  of  it  has  been  cut  with  much  diiHculty 
through  a  wood:  but  the  pafTage  from  St  Dennis  to 
St  Paul  is  only  by  fea. 

When  the  prefent  company  of  India  became,  by 
their  perpetual  eftablifliineni,  poffeffed  of  the  ifland  of 
Bourbon,  they  began  to  improve  it  exceedingly  ;  rail- 
ing new  forts  and  batteries,  fo  as  to  render  it  in  a  man- 
ner inaccefhble;  ajid  importing  coffee-trees  from  Ara- 
bia, which  have  fucceeded  fb  well,  that  it  is  believed 
they  produce  an  eighth,  according  to  fome  a  fixth,  part 
as  mucii  coffee  as  is  railed  in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia,  and  it  is  likewife  held  next  in  goodnefs  to  that. 
— In  1763,  the  population  amounted  to  4627  white 
people,  and  151 49  blacks  ;  the  cattle  confifted  of  8702 
beeves,  4084  flieep,  7405  goats,  and  7619  hogs.  Upon 
an  extent  of  125,909  acres  of  cultivated  land,  they  ga- 
thered as  much  caflava  as  would  feed  thtir  flaves, 
1,135,000  pounds  weight  of  corn,  844,100  pounds  of 
rice,  2,879,100  pounds  of  maize,  and  2,535,100 
pounds  of  coffee  ;  which  laft  the  company  bought  up  at 
about  3d  per  pound. 

In  1748,  Admiral  Bofcawen  appeared  before  this 
idand  with  a  Britilh  fleet ;  but  found  it  fo  well  fortified 
both  by  nature  and  art,  that  he  was  obliged,  after 
fome  cannonading  to  very  little  purpofe,  to  purfuc 
his  voyage. 

Bourbon  (Nicholas),  a  famous  Latin  poet  in  the 
i6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Vandcurc  near  Langres, 
and  the  fon  of  a  weahhymanwho  was  mafter  of  ftveral 
forges.  Margaret  dc  Valois  appointed  hiin  preceptor 
to  her  daughter  Jane  d'Albrct  of  Navarre,  the  mother 
of  king  Henry  IV.  At  length  he  retired  to  Conde, 
where  he  had  a  benefice,  and  died  about  the  year  1550. 
He  wrote  eight  books  of  Epigrams ;  and  a  poem  on 
the  forge,  which  he  has  intitled  Fcrraria.  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Greek  Ian-' 
guage.     Erafnius  praifes  his  epigrams.  ' 

Bourbon  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
3  P  3  poer. 
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iSourbon    poet,  was  nepliew  to  the  preceding.    He  taught  rheto- 

II         ric  in  feveral  colleges  of  Paris;  and  the  cardinal  de 

ijourchier.  perron  caiifed  him  to  be  nominated  profeflbr  of  elo- 

'''      ^  quence  in   the  Royal  College:  he  was  alfo  canon  of 

Langres,  and  one  of  the  40  of  the  French  academy. 

At  length  he  retired  to   the    fathers  of  the  oratory, 

where  he  died  in  1644,  aged  70.     He  is  efteemed  one 

of  ihe  greateit  Latin  poets  France  has  produced.     His 

poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1630. 

BovRBOK-Lancj,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  in  the  Autunnois.  It  is  remarkable  for 
itscallle  and  baths;  and  there  is  a  large  marble  pave- 
ment, called  ihe  great  bath,  which  is  a  work  of  the 
llomans.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Loire,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  46.  N.  Lat.  46.  37. 

BovRBON  L' Archambaud,  a  fm all  town  of  France, 
remarkable  for  its  baths,  which  are  exceedingly  hot. 
E.  Long.  3.  28.  N.  Lat.  46.  3J. 

Family  of  BovRBoN  are  the  reignipg  princes  in  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Henry  IV.  in  1589,  though  of 
the  lOth  generation,  was  the  nearell  heir ;  and  fuccced- 
cd  Henry  III.  (the  firll  of  the  Valois  race),  whofe  bro- 
ther Francis  II.  married  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  both 
died  without  ifliie,  Louis  XVIih.  is  the  5th  king  of 
this  family  in  fucceffion.  This  family  alfo  mounted  the 
throne  of  Spain  in  1700,  by  Philip  V.  grandfon  to 
Louis  XIV.  which  was  the  occafion  of  the  long  and 
bloody  war  that  ended  in  tiie  peace  of  Utrecht.  A 
branch  of  the  Spanilla  family  likewife  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  1734.  Thefe  three 
branches  entered  into  a  treaty  offenfive  and  defenfive  in 
1  761,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  \\i.i,  family  compaB, 

BOURBONE-LE-BAiNS,  atown  of  France  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  in  the  Bafligni,  famous  for  its  hot  baths. 
E.  Loug.  5.  45.  N.  Lat.  47.  54. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  province  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  duchy  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nivernois 
;ind  Berry  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Berry  and  a  fmall  part  of 
upper  Marche;  on  the  fouth  by  Auvergne;  and  on  the 
eaft,  by  Burgundy  and  Forez.  It  abounds  in  corn, 
fruits,  paftures,  wood,  game,  and  wine.  Its  principal 
town  is  Moulins  ;  and  the  rivers  arc  the  Loire,  the  Al- 
lier,  and  the  Chur. 

BOURBOURG,  a  town  in  French  Flanders,  whofe 
fortifications  are  demolifhed.  It  is  feated  on  a  canal  that 
goes  to  Dunkirk,  in  E.  Long.  21.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 
BOURCHIER  (John),  lord  Bemars,  grandfon  and 
heir  of  a  lord  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  defcended 
from  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and 
bad  been  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  conftable  of  Wind- 
for-caftle,  under  Edward  IV.  Our  lord  John  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  York  fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  and  was  firft 
known  by  quelling  an  infurreftioii  at  Cornwall  and  De- 
vonfhire,  raifed  by  Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmitb,  in 
1495,  which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  He  was  captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  fiege 
of  Therounne,  under  Henry  VIII.  by  whom  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  life,  lieutenant  of 
Calais  and  the  Marches,  appointed  to  conduct  the  lady 
Mary  the  king's  fifter  into  France  on  her  marriage 
with  Louis  XII.  and  had  the  extraordinary  happincfs 
of  continuing  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  for  the  fpace 
«f  18  years.  He  died  at  Calais  in  1J32,  aged  63.  He 
traaflated,  by  King  Henry's  command, Froiflan's  Cjiro- 
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nicle ;  which  was  printed  in  1523,  by  Richard  Pinfon,    Bourda- 
the  fcholar  of  Caxton,  and  the  fifth  on  the  lift  of  Eng-      'o"<. 
lifli  printers.     His  other  works  were  a  whimfical  med-  ?°"''^'""'.' 
ley   of  tranflations  from  French,  Spanifli,  and  Italian 
novels,  which  feenuohave  been  the  mode  then,  as  they 
were  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Thefe  were. 
The  life   of  Sir  Arthur,  an  Arraorican  knight ;  The 
famous  exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  Bourdeaux;  Marcus  Au- 
relius;  and,  the  caftle  of  love.     He  compofed   alfo  a 
book,  of  the  duties  of  the   inhabitants  of  Calais  ;  and 
a  comedy  entitled  he  in  Viiieam,  which  is  mentioned  in 
none   of  the  catalogues   of  Englifti    plays.     Anthony 
Wood  fays  it  was  ufually  afled  at  Calais  after  vefpers. 

BOURDALOUE  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  preacher 
among  the  Jcfuits,  and  one  of  the  greateft  orators 
France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Bourgcs,  on  the  20tU, 
of  Auguft  1632.  After  having  preached  at  Provence, 
he,  in  1699,  went  to  Paris;  and  there  met  with  fuch 
applaufe,  that  the  king  refolved  to  hear  him  ;  on  whicU 
he  was  fent  for  to  court,  and  frequently  preached  be- 
fore Louis  XIV.  He  affifted  the  fick,  vifiied  the  pri- 
fonersand  hofpitals,  and  was  very  liberal  in  giving  alms. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  May  1704.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  fermons  is  in  odlavo. 

BOURDEAUX,  an  ancient,  large,  handfome,  anil 
rich  town  of  France,  capital  of  Guienne,  an  archbilhop's 
fee  ;  has  an  univerfity  and  an  academy  of  arts  and  fcicnces. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  of  which  the  river  Ga- 
ronne is  the  ftring.  The  river  is  bordered  by  a  large 
quay,  and  the  watcrrifesfouryardsatfuU  tide,  for  which 
reafon  the  largeft  veflels  can  come  up  to  it  very  readily. 
The  caftle  called  the  Trumpet  \%  feated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  quay,  and  the  river  runs  round  its  walls.  Moft 
of  the  great  ftreets  lead  to  the  quay.  The  town  has 
12  gates  ;  and  near  another  caftle  are  fine  walks  un- 
der feveral  rows  of  trees.  The  ancient  city  of  Bour- 
deaux, though  confiderable  in  point  of  fize,  was  ill 
built,  badly  paved,  dangerous,  without  police  or  any  of 
thofe  municipal  regulations  indifpenfably  requifite  to 
render  a  city  fplendid  or  elegant.  It  has  entirely 
changed  its  appearance  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years. 
The  public  edifices  are  very  noble,  and  all  the  ftrcets 
newly  built  arc  regular  and  handfome.  The  quays 
arc  four  miles  in  length,  and  the  river  itfelf  is  confider- 
ably  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London  bridge.  On 
the  oppofite,  a  range  of  hills,  covered  with  woods, 
vineyards,  churches,  and  villas,  extends  beyond  the 
view.  Almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  fine  equef- 
trian  ftatue  in  bronze  erefted  to  the  late  king  in  1743, 
with  the  following  infcription : 

Ludovico  quindecimo , 
Bape  v'tBori,  feviper  pacificatori ; 
Suos  omnes,  quam  late  regnuni  patet, 

Paterno  peClore  gerenti ; 
Suorumin  anit?iis penittis  habitanti. 
The  beauty  of  the  river  Garonne,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  adjoining  country,  were  probably  the  caufes  which 
induced  the  Romans  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  city. 
The  ruins  of  a  very  large  amphitheatre  yet  remain,  con- 
ftrufted  under  the  emperor  Gallienus ;  it  is  of  brick  as 
are  moft  of  the  edifices  of  that  period,  when  the  empire 
was  verging  to  its  fall,  and  the  arts  began  rapidly  to 
decline.  During  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  particularly  in  thofe  which  the  Normans  re- 
peatedly made,  Bourdeaux  was  ravaged,  burnt,  and  al- 
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BwirdeaM  mofl  entirely  deftroyed.     It  only  began  to  recover  a- 
I         gain  under  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  having  united 

Bcnrdinti  jj  jq  [jjg  crown  by  his  uiarriaj;e  with  Eleanor  of  Aqiii- 
tainc,  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  a  principal  objc^l  of  his 
policy,  loreftore  the  city  again  to  the  lullre  from  which 
it  had  fallen.  The  Black  Prince  received  allGuienne, 
Gafcony,  and  many  inferior  provinces  in  full  fovereign. 
ly  from  his  father  Edward  III.  he  brought  his  royal 
captive,  John  king  of  France,  to  this  city,  after  (he 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356  ;  and  held  his  court  and  re- 
fidence  here  during  eleven  years.  His  exalted  charac- 
ter, his  uninterrupicd  feries  of  good  fortune,  his  violo- 
ries,  his  modefly,  his  affability,  and  his  nuiniHcence, 
drew  flrangers  to  Bourdeaux  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  all  this  fplendor  foon  difappcared.  He  li- 
ved to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
to  whom  he  had  reflored  the  kingdom  of  Caftile  ;  he 
became  a  prey  to  diftempers  in  the  vigour  of  life  ;  he 
faw  his  dominions  reunited  again  in  many  of  their 
branches  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  Charles  V.  ;  lie 
loft  his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  a  prince  of  the  higheft  cx- 
pedations  ;  and  at  length,  overcome  with  fonowat  this 
laft  affliiftion,  he  quitted  Bourdeaux,  and  re-embarkcd 
for  England,  there  to  expire  a  memorable  example  of 
the  hafty  revolution  of  human  greatnefs !  In  1453, 
Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  re-entered  the  city,  and 
fubjefted  the  whole  province  of  Guienne,  which  had 
been  near  three  centuriesunder  the  Englilhgovernment. 
Confcioas  of  the  importance  of  Inch  a  conqueft,  he  or- 
dered the  Cheieau  Trompette  to  be  built  to  defend 
the  paflage  of  the  river ;  and  Louis  the  XIV.  afterwards 
employed  the  celebrated  Vaubantoerecta  new  fortrefs, 
in  the  modern  ftyle  of  military  architefturc,  on  the 
fame  fpot. — Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  fortune 
feemcd  to  have  chofen  as  the  objeci  of  her  cxtremcll 
rigour  and  exiremell  bounty,  was  removed  from  the 
prifons  of  Niort  in  Poiiftou  where  (he  was  born,  with 
her  father  the  Baron  d'Aubignc,  to  this  caftle,  where 
ihe  ufed  to  play  with  the  daughter  of  the  turnkey,  in 
the  greatcft  indigence.  Bourdeaux  prcfents  few  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  The  cathedral  appears  to  be  very 
old,  and  has  fufTered  confiderably  from  the  efTeds  of 
time.  The  unfortunate  duke  of  Guienne,  brother  to 
Louis  the  XI.  who  was  poifoned  in  1473,  lies  buried 
before  the  high  altar.  The  adjacent  country,  more 
peculiarly  the  P^y/  de  Midoc,  which  produces  the 
fineft  clarets,  is  exceedingly  pleafant,  and  at  the  fca- 
fon  of  the  vintage,  forms  one  of  the  moft  delicious 
landfcapcs  in  the  world.  W.  Long.  0.  39.  N.  Lat. 
44-  50. 

BOURDELOT  (John),  a  learned  French  critic, 
who  lived  at  the  clofe  of  the  16th  and  beginningof  the 
17th  centuries.  He  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  writing 
notes  on  Lucian,  Petronius,  and  Heliodorus;  by  an 
Univerfal  Hiftory  ;  Commentaries  on  Juvenal;  aTrea- 
tife  on  the  Etymology  of  French  words ;  and  by  fome 
other  works  which  were  never  publilhed. — There  was 
alfo  an  abbe  Bourdelot,  his  fifter's  fon,  who  changed 
his  name  from  Peter  Michon  to  oblige  his  uncle.  He 
was  a  celebrated  phyfician  at  Paris,  who  gained  great 
reputation  by  a  Treatife  on  the  Viper,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  1685. 

BOURDINES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Namur.  E.  Long.  5.0.  N. 
till.  50.  3J. 


BOURDON  (Sebaflian),  a  famous  painter,   born  at   l'oBrd«« 
Montpclier,  in  1619.   He  fludied  fcven  years  at  Rome  ;  11 

and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  at  jiis  return  10  ^Ecxirge^^ 
France  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firfl  who  was 
made  redor  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris.  He 
fucceeded  better  in  his  landfcapes  than  in  his  hiftory- 
painting.  His  pieces  are  fcldoni  tinifhed  ;  and  thofe  that 
are  fo,  are  not  always  the  fineft.  He  once  laid  a  wager 
wiih  a  friend,  that  he  fiiould  paint  12  htaJs  after  the 
life,  and  as  big  as  tiielife,  in  one  day.  He  won  it;  and 
thcfearcfaid  not  to  be  the  word  things  he  ever  did.  His 
moft  conlidcp'.ble  pieces  are.  The  gallery  of  M.  deBrc- 
tonvilliers,  in  the  ille  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and.  The  fcven 
works  of  Mercy,  which  he  etched  by  himfelf.  But  the 
moft  efteemed  of  all  his  performances  is.  The  martyrdom 
of  St  Peter,  drawn  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  :  It 
is  kept  as  one  of  the  choiceft  rarities  of  that  cathedral. 
Bourdon  was  a  Calvinift ;  much  valued  and  refpeded, 
however,  in  a  Popilh  country,  becaufe  his  life  and  man- 
ners were  good.  We  have  alio  by  this  mafter  a  great 
number  of  etchings  ;  which  arc  executed  in  a  bold,  ma- 
fterly  ftyle,  and  much  more  finithed  than  tliol'cwc  gene- 
rally meet  with  from  the  point  of  the  painter.  They 
are  juftly  held  in  the  higheft  eftimatiou  by  the  general- 
ity of  coUedors.     He  died  in  1673,  ajred  54. 

BOURDONE'E,  in  heraldry, the  fanu  with  pomee. 

BOURG,  the  capital  of  the  illand  of  Cayenne,  a 
French  colony  on  the  co.ift  of  Guiana,  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  in  W.  Long.  52.  o.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 

BuVRC-eii-Breff::,  a  town  of  France,  and  capital  of 
Breffe,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Refoulfe,  almoft  in  the  centre  of  Breffe,  lit 
E.  Long.  4.  19.  N.  Lat.  46.  13. 

BoVRC-fur-Mer,  a  fea-port  town  of  France  in  Gui- 
enne, and  it)  the  Bourdelois,  with  a  tolerable  good 
harbour  ;  feated  at  the  confiucncc  of  the  rivers  Dor- 
dogne  and  Garonne,  in  W.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BOURGES,  an  ancient  and  large  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  Berry,  an  archbifhop's  fee,  and  a  famous 
univerfity.  The  archbifhop  affumes  the  title  bf  Patri- 
arch of  the  j^quitaiiii,  and  enjoys  the  rights  of  primacy 
with  regard  to  Albi.  It  is  feated  between  two  fmall 
rivers,  the  Evry  and  the  Orron,  upon  a  hill  that  has  a 
gentle  defcent  down  to  ihefe  rivers,  by  which  ir  is  al- 
moft furroonded,  for  there  is  but  one  avenue  to  it  by 
land,  which  is  that  of  Port  Bourbonnoux.  It  ftands 
upon  a  great  deal  of  ground  ;  but  one  part  of  it  is  with- 
out houfes  ;  and  the  reft  is  but  thinly  peopled  with 
gentlemen,  /Indents,  and  ecclefiaftics,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  fouls  amounting  only  to  about  1800.  They  have 
no  manner  of  trade  but  for  their  own  neceflaries.  It  is- 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  walls  of  the 
old  are  almoft  entire,  and  the  new  town  is  almoft  a& 
large  as  the  old.  There  are  feveral  churches,  convents,, 
and  nunneries.  The  parifli  church,  dedicated  to  St  Ste- 
phen, is  a  fine  old  Gothic  ftrudure :  it  is  feated  on  the 
higheft  part  of  the  city,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  front 
arc  two  handfome  high  towers.  The  new  one,  which 
is  built  in  the  room  of  one  which  fell  down,  is  almoft 
200  feet  high.  Bourbon  fquare  is  the  largeft  in  the  city, 
where  there  was  formerly  an  amphitheatre,  and  now  a 
market.  There  is  a  fine  walk  from  St  Michael's-gatc 
into  the  fields,  and  three  alleys  formed  by  four  ranks 
of  trees,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  fpacious  ;  bcfides 
which,  there  is  a  very  long  mall.  The  univerfity  is  fa- 
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Kourget    moas  for  tlie  fttidy  of  the  law.    This  city  ftauds  aimofl: 

il         in  Lhe   ceiure  of  France.     E.  Long.   2.  30.  N.  Lat. 
iJoTirgogne  ^^_    ^^^ 

BOURGET  (Dom.  John),  an  ingenions  French 
antiquary,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Bcaumains  near 
Falaife,  in  the  diocefe  of  Scez,  in  1724.  He  was  e- 
ducated  at  the  grammar-fchool  at  Caen,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  that  univerfity,  and  purfued  his  llu- 
dies  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs  till  1745,  when 
he  became  a  Benediftine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mar- 
tin de  Seez.  Some  time  after  this,  he  was  appointed 
prior  clauitral  of  the  faid  abbey,  and  continued  fix 
years  in  that  office,  when  he  was  nominated  prior  of 
Tiron  en  Perche  :  whence  being  tranflated  to  the  ab- 
bey of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  capacity  of  fub-prior, 
he  managed  the  temporalities  of  that  religious  houfe 
during  two  years,  as  he  did  their  fpiritualities  for  one 
year  longer  ;  after  which,  according  to  the  cuflom  of 
the  houfe,  he  refigned  his  office.  His  fupcriors,  fen- 
fible  of  his  merit  and  learning,  removed  him  thence  to 
the  abbey  of  Bee,  where  he  refided  till  1 764.  He  was 
elcfted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  Jan.  10.  1765  ;  in  which  year  he 
returned  to  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  where 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Thefe  honour- 
able offices,  to  which  he  was  promoted  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities,  enabled  him  not  only  to  purfue  his 
favourite  fludy  of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  fome 
of  the  principal  Benedidline  abbeys  in  Normandy,  but 
likewife  gave  him  accefs  to  all  their  charters,  deeds, 
regiifer-books,  &c.  &c.  Thefe  he  examined  with 
great  care,  and  left  behind  him  in  MS.  large  and  ac- 
curate accounts  of  the  abbeys  of  St  Peter  de  Jumieges, 
St  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  (founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  queen  Matilda), 
and  a  very  particular  hiflory  of  the  abbey  of  Bee. 
Thefe  were  all  written  in  French.  The  "  Hiflory  of 
the  Royal  Abbey  of  Bee,"  (which  he  prefented  to  Dr 
Ducarel  in  1764)  is  only  an  abltrad  of  his  larger 
work.  This  ancient  abbey  (which  hath  produced  fe- 
vcral  archbilhops  of  Canterbury  and  other  illuftrious 
prelates  of  Britain)  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
old  hiftorians.  The  death  of  our  worthy  Benedic- 
tine (which  happened  on  new-year's  day  1776)  was 
occafioned  by  his  unfortunate  negleft  ofa  hurt  he  got 
in  his  leg  by  falling  down  two  or  three  fteps  in  going 
from  the  hall  to  the  cloifter  of  the  abbey  of  St  Ste- 
phen at  Caen,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  light 
ofa  glimmering  lamp  that  was  placed  in  that  paffagc. 
He  lived  univerfally  efleemed,  and  died  finccrely  re- 
oretted  by  all  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  him  ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  faid  abbey,  Jan. 

3.  1776. 

BOURGET,  a  town  of  Savoy,  fubjeft  to  the 
kino-  of  Sardinia,  feated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
a  lake  of  the  fame  name.     E.   Long.  5.   55.  N.   Lat. 

45-  45- 

BOURGOGNE,  or  Burgundy,  as  we  call  it ;  a 
confidenible  province  of  France  with  the  title  ofa  du- 
chy. It  is  I  30  miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eall,  by  the  Franche  Comptc  ;  on  the 
weft,  by  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois  ;  on  the  fouth,  by 
Lyonnois  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Champagne.  It  is 
very  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  and  produces  excellent 
wine.     It  is  watered  by  theriversiieine,  Dehune,Bre- 


bince,  ArmaR9on,  Ouche,  Souzon,  Tille,  and  Sr.one. 
There  are  four  mineral  fprings  at  Apoigny,  Primeau, 
Bourbon-Lancy,  and  St  Reine.  The  firft  are  obfcure, 
and  the  two  lall  in  high  reputation.  In  the  canton  of 
Brefle,  there  are  two  fubterranean  lakes  which  often 
overflow  in  times  of  the  greateft  drought,  and  lay  a 
large  tract  of  ground  under  water  :  one  of  them  has  no 
apparent  fpring  or  opening  ;  and  yet  in  a  diy  feafon,  it 
throws  out  v.'iter  enough  to  overflow  the  meadow-land 
near  it.  The  grottos  or  caves  of  Arcy  arc  feated  about 
18  miles  from  Auxere,  and  over  them  is  foil  about 
10  feet  deep.  The  entrance  into  thefe  cavities  is  200 
paces  long,  but  narrow.  There  arc  arches  which  form 
feveral  vaults,  from  whence  drop  clear  water,  which 
turns  into  a  brilliant  hard  ftone.  Twenty  paces  from 
the  entrance  is  a  lake,  which  feems  to  be  formed  by  that 
part  of  the  water  that  will  not  petrify.  The  higheft  of 
thefe  vaults  is  not  above  eight  feet.  About  80  paces 
from  the  entrance  there  is  a  kind  of  hall,  with  acofFee- 
coloured  ceiling,  wherein  there  are  a  thoufand  odd  fi- 
gures, which  have  a  very  agreeable  effecl.  Dijon  is 
the  capital  town. 

BOURGUIGNONS,orBuRGUNDiANS,  oncofthc 
northern  nationswho  over-ran  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  in  Gaul.  They  were  ofa  great  ftature,  and  very 
warlike ;  for  which  reafan  the  emperor  Valentinianthe 
Great  engaged  them  in  his  ferviceagainft  the  Germans. 
Tliey  lived  in  tents  which  were  clofe  to  each  other,  that 
they  might  the  more  readily  unite  in  arms  on  any  un- 
forefeen  attack.  Thefe  conjunftions  oftents  they  called 
burghs ;  and  they  were  to  them  what  towns  are  to  us. 
Sidonius  Appollinaris  tells  us,  that  they  wore  long  hair, 
took  great  pleafure  in  flnging,  and  were  fond  of  praifc 
for  their  vocal  talents.  He  adds,  that  they  ate  great 
quantities  ;  and  anointed  their  hair  with  butter,  deem- 
ing that  umftion  very  ornamental.  Their  crown  was 
at  firft  elcftive,  and  the  authority  of  their  kings  expi- 
red with  their  fuccefs.  They  were  not  only  account- 
able for  their  own  mifconduft,  but  likewife  for  the  ca- 
lamities of  nature,  and  the  caprice  of  fortune.  They 
were  depofed  if  they  had  loft  a  battle;  if  they  fucceeded 
ill  in  any  enterprize  ;  or  if,  in  fliort,  any  great  event 
had  not  corrcfponded  with  the  hopes  of  the  public. 
They  were  not  more  favourably  treated  in  cafe  of  a  bad 
harveft  or  vintage,  or  if  any  epidemical  diftcmper  had 
ravaged  the  ftate.  At  firft  they  were  governed  by  many 
kings,  and  hendin  was  the  title  of  the  royal  dignity. 
But  in  latter  times  they  were  fubjefted  to  one  fove- 
reign  ;  and  they  grew  humane  and  civilized,  efpecially 
when  Chriftianity  was  propagated  in  their  country.  Be- 
fore that  epocha,  thcirreligion  was  much  the  fame  with 
tha;  of  the  other  northern  nations.  They  had  many 
pricfts,thechief  of  whom  wasdiflingulflied  by  the  name 
oi  finijlrus.  He  was  perpetual,  and  ihcy  paid  him  great 
rcfpect  and  veneration. 

BOURIGNON  (Antonietta),  a  famous  enihufiaftic 
preacher  and  pretended  prophetefs,  was  born  at  Lifte 
in  1616.  At  her  birth  fhe  was  fo  deformed,  that  it  was 
debated  fome  days  in  the  family  whether  it  was  not 
proper  to  ftifle  her  as  a  monfter :  but  lier  deformity  di- 
ininifhing,  file  wasfpared  ;  and  afterwards  obtained  fuch 
a  degree  of  beauty,  that  flie  had  her  admirers.  From 
her  childhood  to  her  old  age  flie  had  an  extraordinary 
turn  of  mind.  She  fet  up  for  a  reformer,  and  publiflied 
a  great  number  of  books  filled  with  very  fingiilar  no- 
tions ; 
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tions  ;  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  are  intiiled  The 
light  of  The-  IVorid,  and  The  icjlimony  cf  Truth.  She 
was  an  enemy  to  rcafon  and  common  fenfe,  which  fhe 
maintained  ought  to  give  place  to  the  illumination  of 
divine  fai:h  ;  and  adcrtcd,  tiiat  whenever  anyone  was 
born  again  by  embracing  her  dodrine,  ihe  felt  the 
pains  and  throes  of  a  woman  in  labour.  Of  iicr  pre- 
tended vilions  and  revelations  we  (hall  give  oiieinflaiice 
as  a  fanple.  In  one  of  her  ecflafics  Ihc  faw  Adam  in 
the  fame  form  in  whicii  he  appeared  before  his  fall,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  capable  of  procreating  o- 
ther  men,  fince  he  himfclf  pollclled  in  himfelf  the  prin- 
ciples of  both  fexes.*  Nay  ihe  pretended  it  was  told 
her  that  he  had  carried  this  procreating  faculty  fo  far 
as  to  produce  the  human  nature  of  Jefus  Chrift.  "  The 
firft  man  (fays  flie),  whom  Adain  brought  forth  without 
any  concurrent  alfillance  in  his  glorified  Aate,  was  cho- 
fen  by  God  to  be  the  throne  of  the  Divinity  ;  the  or- 
gan and  inftrument  by  which  God  would  communi- 
cate himfelf  externally  to  men  :  This  is  Chrifb  the  firft 
born  united  to  human  nature,  both  God  and  man." 
Befides  thefe  and  fuch  like  extravagancies,  (he  had  other 
forbidding  qualities  ,  her  temper  was  morofe  and  pec- 
vilh,  and  the  was  extremely  avaricious  and  greedy  of  a- 
mafling  riches.  She  drciled  like  an  hermit,  and  travel- 
led to  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland.  In 
the  laft  (he  made  a  Itrong  party,  and  foine  thou- 
fand  fe£tarifts,  known  by  the  name  of  Boiir'ignoijh. 
She  died  at  Faneker  in  the  province  of  Frife,  Odtober 
30th,  1680.  Her  works  have  been  printed  in  18  vols 
oitavo. 

BOURN,  a  town  of  Lincoln(hirc  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  i.  i7-  N.  Lat.  J2.  40.  It  is 
a  pretty  large  place,  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and 
provil'ions,  and  is  noted  for  the  coronation  of  king 
Edmund. 

BOURNE,  or  Burn,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
to  all  little  brooks  or  rivulets,  and  ftill  ufcd  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England. 

BOURO,  an  idand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  be- 
tween the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  It  is  well  cultivated  ; 
and  is  now  fubjecft  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  built  a  for- 
trefs  here.  Some  mountains  in  it  are  exceeding  high, 
and  the  fea  on  one  fide  is  uncommonly  deep.  It  pro- 
duces nutmegs  and  cloves,  as  well  as  cocoa  and  banana 
trees ;  befides  many  vegetables  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  £. 
Long.  129.  S.  Lat.  4.  30. 

BOU TANT,  or  Arch-Boutant,  in  architcdlurc, 
an  arch,  or  part  of  an  arch,  abutting  againft  the  reins 
of  a  vault  to  prevent  its  giving  way 

A  pillar  BouTAxr,  is  a  large  chain  or  pile  of  ftone, 
made  to  fiipport  a  wall,  terrace,  or  vault. 

BOUTE',  in  the  manege.  A  horfc  is  called  boute, 
when  his  legs  are  in  a  (Iraight  line  from  the  knee  to 
the  coronet  :  (hort-jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  boute, 
and  on  the  other  hand  long-jointed  horfes  arc  not. 

BOUTS-RIMES,  a  popular  term  in  the  F'rench  poet- 
ry ;  fignitying  certain  rhymes,  difpofcd  in  order,  and 
given  to  a  poet  together  with  a  fubjecf,  to  be  filled  up 
with  vcrfcs  ending  in  the  fame  words,  and  the  fame 
order.  The  invention  of  the  bouts-rimes  is  owing  to 
one  Du  Lot,  a  poet,  in  the  year  1649.  In  fixing  the 
bouts,  it  is  iifaal  to  choofc  fuch  as  fccm  the  rcmotcH, 
and  have  the  Icall  connection. 


Some  good  authors  fancy  that  ihtfe  rliynies  sre  of    Bouto* 
all   others   the  cafielt,    that  they  aiiilt  the  invtiUTon,         H  . 
and  furnilh  the  nioll  new  thougiits  of  all  others.     Sar-  ■ 
rafin  has  a  potin  on  the  defeat  of  the  bouts-iinies.    The 
academy  of  Lantcrnifts  at  Tholoufe  have  contributed 
towards  keeping  in  countenance   the  bouts-rimes,  by 
propofing  each  year  a  fet  of  fourteen,  to  be  filled  up  on 
the  glories  of  the  grand  monarqiie  :  the  vidorious  fon- 
nct  to  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  medal. — An  inftancc 
hereof  may  be  given  in  the  following  one,  filled  up  by 
P.  Coihmire. 

Tout  ejl  grand  dans  le  roi,  rafpeftfeul  defon  bufle 

Rend nos  fiers  en>ie?/iis plus pcids  que  des  glsfons. 

Et  Cuillaume  n^attend  que  le  te?/is  dcs  nioifTons, 

Pour  fe  voir  foccoiiiber  fous  un  bras  fi  robufle. 

Qu'ou  ne  nous  vante  plus  Us  viiracks  d'  Augufle  5 

Louis  de  bien  regtier  lui  feroit  des  lemons  : 

Horace  en  vain  I'egale  aux  disux  dans  fes  chanfons  : 

Moins  que  mon  heros  il  etoit  fage  et  julle,  &c. 

BOUTON,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  a- 
boiu  12  miles  diflant  from  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
illand  of  MacaiTar,  or  Celebes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fmall,  but  well  Iliaped,  and  of  a  dark  olive  complexion. 
The  principal  town  is  Callafujung,  wliich  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  fea,  on  the  top  of  a  fmall  hill,  and  round 
it  a  (tone  wall.  The  houfes  are  not  bulk  upon  the 
ground,  but  on  polls.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
is  Mahometanifm.     E.  Long.  122.  30.  S.  Lat.  4.  30. 

BOUVILLON,  a  city  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Au- 
flrian  Netherlands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat. 

49-  55. 

BOW  (Arcus),  a  weapon  of  offence  made  of  wood, 
horn,  or  other  elallic  matter,  which,  after  being  flrong- 
ly  bent,  by  means  of  a  firing  faflened  to  its  two  ends, 
in  returning  to  its  natural  (late  throws  out  an  arrow 
with  great  force.  It  is  alfo  called  the  long-bow,  by 
way  of  diftinflion  from  the  crofs-bow  or  arbalcft. 

The  bow  is  the  mod  ancient,  and  the  mod  univerfal 
of  all  weapons.  It  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the 
mod  barbarous  and  remote  people,  and  who  had  the 
lead  communication  with  the  red  of  mankind. 

The  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  fird  aboliihed  in 
France  under  Louis  XI.  in  1481,  and  in  their  place 
was  introduced  the  Swifs  arms,  that  is,  the  halbard, 
pike,  and  broad-fword.  The  long-bow  was  formerly 
in  great  vogue  in  England  ;  mod  of  their  victories  in 
France  were  acquired  by  it ;  and  many  laws  were  made 
to  regulate  and  encourage  its  ufe.  The  parliament 
under  Henry  VIII.  complain  "  of  the  difufc  of  the 
long-bow,  heretofore  the  fafe-gnard  and  defence  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  its  enemies."  33 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6. 

The  art  of  ufing  bows  is  called  archery,  and  thofe 
praclifed  therein,  archers  or  bowmen.     Sec  Archery. 

The  drcngth  of  a  bow  may  he  calculated  on  this, 
principle,  that  its  fpring,  /.  e.  the  power  whereby  it  re- 
dores  itfelf  to  its  natural  pofition,  is  always  proportion- 
ate to  the  djdance  or  fpacc  it  is  removed  thcretrom. 

The  mod  barbarous  nations  often  excel  in  the  fabric 
of  the  particular  things  whicli  they  have  the  grcateft 
necclTity  for  in- the  coninion  offices  of  life.  The  Lap- 
landers, who  fupport  themfelves  almod  entirely  by 
hunting,  have  an  art  of  making  bows,  which  thofc 
in  iiBprovcd  pans  of  the  world,  have  never  arrived  at. 

Their 
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Bow.  Their  bow  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  tough  and  ftrong 
'  -^  wood,  fliaved  down  to  the  fame  fize,  and  flatted  on 
each  fide  ;  the  two  flat  fides  of  the  pieces  are  brought 
clofely  and  evenly  together,  and  then  joined  by  means 
of  a  glue  made  of  the  fkins  of  pearch,  which  they  have 
in  great  plenty,  and  of  which  they  make  a  glue  fupe- 
rior  in  flrcngth  to  any  which  we  have.  The  two 
pieces,  when  once  united  in  this  manner,  will  never  fe- 
parate,  and  the  bow  is  of  much  more  force  to  expel 
the  arrow,  than  it  could  poflibly  have  been  under  the 
fame  dimenfions  if  made  of  only  one  piece. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  bow-ftring,  called  r^iyaim, 
was  made  of  horfes  hair,  and  hence  alfo  called  tTrTrua. ; 
though  Homer's  bow-firings  are  frequently  made  of 
hides  cut  into  fmall  thongs  ;  whence  Tofa  ;3os/a.  The 
iippermoft;  part  of  the  bow,  to  which  the  firing  vi'as 
fallened,  was  called  Kop&vn,  being  commonly  made  of 
gold,  and  the  lafl  thing  towards  finifhing  the  bow. 
The  Grecian  bows  were  frequently  beautified  with 
goldorfilver ;  whence  we  have  vacViWi'a.zii aurei  arcus ; 
and  Apollo  is  called  Ap>i/poT<i|of.  But  the  matter  of 
which  they  were  ordinarily  compofed,  feems  to  have 
been  wood  ;  though  tijey  were  anciently.  Scythian- 
like, made  of  horn,  as  appears  from  that  of  Pandarus 
in  Homer,  Iliad.  <f.  v.  105. 

The  invention  of  the  bow  is  ufually  afcribed  to  A- 
poUo,  and  was  communicated  to  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Crete,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl 
of  mortals  who  underflood  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows. 
And  hence,  even  in  latter  ages,  the  Cretan  bows  were 
famous,  and  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  all  others. 
Some,  however,  rather  choofe  to  honour  Perfes,  the 
fon  of  Perfeus,  with  the  invention  of  the  bow  ;  while 
others  afcribe  it  to  Scythss,  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  pro- 
genitor to  the  Scythians,  who  were  excellent  at  this 
art,  and  by  many  reputed  the  firfl:  mafters  of  it.  From 
them  it  was  derived  to  the  Grecians,  fome  of  whofe 
ancient  nobility  were  inllruded  by  ilie  Scythians  in 
the  ufe  of  the  bow,  which  in  thofe  days  pafled  for  a 
mofl;  princely  education.  It  was  firfl:  introduced  into 
the  Roman  army  in  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

The  Indians  flill  retain  the  bow.  In  the  repofiEory 
of  the  Royal  Society  we  fee  a  Wefl:  Indian  bow  two 
yards  long. 

The  Scythian  bow  was  famous  for  its  incurvation, 
which  diflinguiflied  it  from  the  bows  of  Greece  and 
other  nations  ;  being  fo  great  as  to  form  an  half-moon 
or  femicircle  :  whence  the  fliepherd  in  Athenaius,  be- 
ing to  defcribe  the  letters  in  Thefeus's  name,  and  ex- 
prefllng  each  of  them  by  fome  appoflte  rcfemblancc, 
compares  the  third  to  the  Scythian  bow ;  meaning  not 
the  more  modern  charadler  2,  but  the  ancient  C,  which 
is  femicircular,  and  bears  the  third  place  in  0  HCEVC. 
Crofs-Bow,  is  alfo  called  arbalejl  or  arbalet  ;  which 
word  is  derived  from  arbalifla,  i.  e.  arcuiali/la,  "  a 
bow  with  a  fling."  The  arbalet  confifls  of  a  flecl-bow, 
fct  in  a  fliaft  of  wood,  furnifhed  with  a  ftring  and  a 
trigger  ;  and  is  bent  with  a  piece  of  iron  fitted  for 
that  purpofe.  It  ferves  to  throw  bullets,  large  ar- 
rows, darts,  &c.  The  ancients  had  large  machines 
for  throwing  many  arrows  at  once,  called  arbalets  or 

Bov/,  is  alfo  an  inflrume nt  ufed  at  fca,  for  taking  the 
fun's  altitude  ;  confifting  of  a  large  arch  of  90"  gra- 


duated, a  fhank  or  flaff^  a  fide  vane,  a  fight  vane,  and 
an  horizon  vane^     It  is  now  out  of  ufe.  *■ 

Bow,  among  builders,  a  beam  of  wood  or  brafs,  with 
three  long  fcrews  that  diredt  a  lathe  of  wood  or  fleel 
to  any  arch  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of  fliips 
and  projeftions  of  the  fphere,  or  wherever  it  is  requi- 
fite  to  draw  large  arches. 

Bow,  in  mulic,  a  fraall  machine,  which,  being  drawn 
over  the  firings  of  a  mufical  iisflrument,  makes  it  re- 
found.  It  is  compofed  of  a  fmall  flick,  to  which  are 
faftened  80  or  loohorfe-hairs,  and  a  fcrew  which  ferves 
to  give  thefe  hairs  a  proper  tenfion.  In  order  that  the 
bow  may  touch  the  firings  brifkly,  it  is  ufual  to  rub  the 
hairs  with  rofin.  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  bows  of  hair  :  in  lieu  hereof  they 
touched  their  infiruments  with  a  pleflruni;  over  which 
our  bows  have  great  advantage,  for  giving  long  and 
ihort  founds,  and  other  modifications  which  a  pledruni 
cannot  produce. 

Bow,  among  artificers,  an  infirument  fo  called  from 
its  figure  ;  in  ufe  among  gunfmiths,  lockfmiths,  watch- 
makers, &c.  for  making  a  drill  go.  Among  turners  it 
is  the  name  of  that  pole  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  to  which 
they  fafien  the  cord  that  whirls  routjd  the  piece  to  be 
turned. 

Bow,  a  town  of  Devonfliirc  in  Wales,  fituated  inW. 
Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  4J. 

Bows  of  a  Saddle,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  arch- 
wife  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe's  back,  to  give 
the  faddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight. 

The  fore-bow  which  fufiains  the  pommel,  is  compo- 
fed of  the  withers,  the  breafts,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking;. 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  troufequin  or  quilted  roll. 
The  bows  are  covered  with  flncws,  that  is  with  bull's 
pizzles  beaten,  and  fo  run  all  over  the  bows  to  make 
them  fironger.  Then  they  are  ftrengthened  with  bands 
of  iron  to  keep  them  tight  ;  and  on  the  lower  fide  are 
nailed  on  the  faddle  ftraps,  with  which  they  make  faft 
the  girths. 

Bow,  Epaule,  in  fliip-building,  the  rounding  part  o? 
a  fliip's  fide  forward,  beginning  at  the  place  where  the 
planks  arch  inwards ;  and  terminated  where  they  clofe, 
at  the  fiem  or  prow.  It  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments, that  a  fliip  with  a  narrow  bow  is  much  bet- 
ter calculated  for  failing  fwiftly,  than  one  with  a  broad 
bow  ;  but  is  not  fo  well  fitted  for  a  high  fea,  into 
which  flie  always  pitcfas  or  plunges  her  fore-part  very 
deep,  for  want  of  fufiicient  breadth  to  repel  the  volume 
of  water  which  flie  fo  cafily  divides  in  her  fall.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  called  by  feamen  a  lean,  and  the 
other  a  b/u^  bow.  "  The  bow  which  meets  with  the 
leafi  refiflance  in  a  dired  coiirfe,  not  only  meets  with 
the  Icaft  refiftance  iir  oblique  courfes,  but  alfo  has  the 
additional  property  of  driving  the  leafi  to  leeward  ; 
which  is  a  double  advantage  gained  by  forming  the 
bow  fo  as  to  give  it  that  figure  which  will  be  leafl:  re- 
fifted  in  moving  through  any  medium.*" 

Ou  the  Bow,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
comprehended  betv/een  fome  diftant  objefl  and  that 
point  of  the  compafs  which  is  right  a-head,  or  to  which 
the  fliip's  ficrn  is  directed.  This  phrafe  is  equally  ap- 
plicable wlien  the  objefl  is  beheld  from  the  fliip,  or  dif- 
covered  by  trigonometrical  calculations  :  As,  we  faw  a 
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fleet  at  (lay-break  bearing  three  points  o«  the  flarhcard- 
ioiu  :  that  is,  three  poinis  from  that  part  of  the  hori- 
,  zon  which  is  right  a-head,  towards  the  right-hand. 
See  rhc  article  Bearing. 

Bow-dye,  a  kind  of  fcarlet  red,  fuperior  to  madder; 
but  inferior  to  the  true  fcarlet  grain  for  fixednefs  and 
duration.  It  %vas  brought  into  tngland,  and  firfl  prac- 
tifed  at  the  village  of  Bow,  near  London,  by  Kcphler, 
a  Dutchman,  iu  the  year  1643. 

Bon-grace,  in  the  fea-language,  a  frame  or  compo- 
fition  of  old  ropes  or  junks  of  cables,  ufed  to  be  laid 
Gilt  at  the  bows,  ftems,  and  lides  of  Ihips,  to  prcfcrvc 
them  from  great  flakes  of  ice,  chiefly  when  they  fail  in 
high  nor(h  or  fouth  latitudes. 

BoH'-net,  or  Bow-wheel,  an  engine  for  catching filh, 
chiefly  lobllers  and  craw-fifli,  made  of  two  round  wick- 
er balkets,  pointed  at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  ihruft 
into  the  other  -,  at  the  mouth  is  a  little  rim,  four  or  five 
inches  broad,  fomewhat  bent  inwards.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
for  catching  fpirrows. 

Bow-Legged,  or  Bandy-legged.  Some  children  arc 
bow-legged  from  their  birth  ;  others  become  fo  from 
fetting  them  on  their  feet  too  early.  The  tibia  of  fomc 
is  crooked  ;  the  knees  of  others  are  diftortcd  ;  from  a 
fault  in  the  ankle,  the  feet  of  fome  arc  turned  inwards. 
Thefe  are  called  varl ;  and  in  others,  who  are  called 
valgi,  they  arc  turned  outwards.  The  befl  method  of 
preventing  thefe  diforders  in  weakly  children  is  to  ex- 
crcifc  them  duly,  but  not  violently,  by  dancing  or  tof- 
fing  them  about  in  one's  arms  ;  and  not  fttting  them 
much  upon  their  feet,  at  leaft  not  without  properly 
fupporiing  them  :  if  the  diforder  attends  at  the  birth, 
or  increafes  after  it  is  begun,  apply  emollients,  then 
apply  boots  of  ftrong  leather,  wood,  &c.  fo  as  gradu- 
ally to  difpofe  the  crooked  legs  to  a  proper  form  ;  or 
other  inftruments  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  boots,  which, 
when  not  too  coftly,  are  ufually  to  be  preferred. 
Slighter  inftances  of  thefe  diforders  yield  to  careful 
nurfmg,  without  inftruments. 

Bon-Lhie,  or  Bowling,  a  rope  fattened  near  the 
middle  of  the  leech,  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fquare 
fails,  by  three  or  four  fubordinate  parts  called  bridles. 
It  is  only  ufed  when  the  wind  is  fo  unfavourable  tliat 
the  fails  mufl  be  all  braced  fideways,  or  clofe-hauled  to 
the  wind  :  in  this  fituation  the  bow-lines  arc  employed 
to  keep  the  weather  orwindward  edges  of  the  principal 
fails  tight,  forward,  and  Heady,  without  which  they 
would  always  be  ftiivering,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
fervice.  To  check  the  bosv-linc  is  to  llacken  it,  when 
the  wind  becomes  large. 

Bou-Pieces,  arc  the  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the  bow 
of  a  Ihip. 

Rain-Boiv.     Sec  Rais-Bow. 

Bow-Bearer,  an  inferior  officer  of  the  foreft,  who 
is  fworn  to  make  inquifiiion  of  all  trefpalfcs  againft  vert 
or  venifon,  and  to  attach  offenders. 

BOWELS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  intcAines. 
See  .Anatomy,  n"  93. 

BOWER,  in  gardening,  a  place  under  covert  of 
trees,  differing  only  from  an  arbour,  as  being  round  or 
fquare,  and  made  with  a  kind  of  dome  or  ceiling  at 
lop  ;  whereas  the  arbocr  is  always  built  long  and 
arched. 

Bower,  in  the  fea-language,  the  name  of  an  anchor 
Vol.  III. 


carried  at  the  bow  of  a  ihip.  There  are  generally  tw* 
bowers,  called  firft  and  fecond,  great  and  little ,  or  hejl 
and  /mall  bower.     See  Anchor. 

BOWESS,  or  Bower,  in  falconry  ;  a  young  hawk, 
when  Ihe  draws  any  thing  out  of  her  nclt,  and  covets 
to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWL,  denotes  either  a  ball  of  wood,  for  the  ufc 
of  bowling  ;  or  a  velTcI  of  capacity,  wherein  to  hold  li- 
quors. 

BOWLDER-STONES,  fmall  rtones,  of  a  roundifh  fi- 
gure, and  no  determinate  fize,  found  on  the  fea-fliore, 
and  on  banks  or  rather  channels  of  rivers. 

BOWLING,  the  art  of  playing  at  bowls. — This 
game  is  praftifcd  either  in  open  places,  as  bares  and 
bowling-greens,  or  in  clofe  bowling-alleys. 

The  (kill  of  bowling  depends  much  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  and  the  right  choice  of  a  bowl  fuitablc 
to  it :  for  clofe  alleys,  the  flat  bowl  ;  for  green  fwards 
plain  and  level,  the  bowl  as  round  as  a  ball  is  prefer- 
red. 

The  terms  ufed  in  bowling  are,  to  bowl  wide,  which 
is  when  the  bias  does  not  hold,  or  is  not  ftrong  enough ; 
narrow,  when  it  is  too  ftrong,  or  holds  too  much  ; 
finely  bowled,  is  when  the  ground  is  well  chofcn,  and 
the  bowl  palTes  near  the  block,  even  though  it  goes 
much  beyond  it ;  bowling  through,  or  a  yard  over,  is 
done  in  order  to  move  the  block  ;  an  over  bowl,  that 
which  goes  beyond  it;  bowl  laid  at  hand,  is  that  put 
down  within  the  gamefter's  reach,  to  be  in  the  v/ay  of 
the  next  bowler,  and  hinder  his  having  the  advantage 
of  the  beft  ground  :  bowling  at  length,  neither  bowling 
through  nor  Ihort  ;  a  dea'3  length,  a  juft  or  exaft  one  ; 
throwing  or  flinging,  is  difcharging  a  bowl  with  a 
ftrength  purpofcly  too  great  for  a  length,  in  order  to 
carry  off  either  the  block  or  fomc  near  bowl  ;  howl- 
room,  or  mijfing-wood,  is  when  a  bowl  has  free  paffagc, 
without  ftriking  on  any  other  ;  get  off,  is  when  a  bowl 
being  narrow,  is  wanted  to  be  wider;  bowl  befl  at  block, 
that  neareft  the  block  :  drawing  a  cajl  or  bowl,  is  to 
win  it  by  bowling  nearer,  without  ftiring  either  the 
bowl  or  block  ;  a  bowl  is  faid  to  rub,  w  hen  it  meets 
with  fome  obftaclc  in  the  ground,  which  retards  its 
motion,  and  weakens  its  force  ;  it  is  gone,  when  far 
beyond  the  block.  Block  fignifies  a  little  iiowl  laid  for 
a  mark,  alfo  called  i  jack.  Mark,  is  a  proper  bowling 
diftance,  not  under  fo  many  yards  ;  and  being  at  Icalt 
a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  green.  Ground, 
a  bag  or  hankerchief  laid  down  to  mark  where  a  bowl 
is  to  go.  Lead,  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  block, 
and  bowling  firft.  Cafl,  is  one  beft  bowl  at  an  end. 
End,  a  hit,  or  when  all  the  bowls  arc  out.  The  game, 
or  up,  is  five  cafts  or  beft  bowls. 

Bonusc-Creen,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  parterre  in 
a  grove,  laid  with  fine  turf,  requiring  to  be  frequently 
mowed,  laid  out  in  compartments  of  divers  figures, 
with  dwarf-trees  and  other  decorations.  Bowling- 
greens  are  of  Englifli  origin,  but  have  been  adopted 
by  the  French  and  Italians,  who  have  ihcm  only  for 
ornament  ;  being  unacquainted  with  or  not  fancying 
the  exercife,  on  account  of  which  they  were  firft  made 
in  England. 

Boii'Lisc- Bridles,  ire  the  ropes  by  which  the  bow- 
line is  faftened  to  the  leech  of  the  fail. 

BOWSE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  as  much  a& 
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Bowfprk.  x.ohaleor  pull.    Thus  bow fing  uf  on  a  tack,  is  haling 
Bowyer.    upon  a  tack.     Bowfe  aviay,  thac  is,  Pull  away  all  to- 

BOWSPRIT,  or  Boltsprit,  a  kind  of  maft,  reft- 
ing  Qopewife  on  the  head  of  the  main  Item,  and  having 
its  lower  end  faftened  to  the  partners  of  the  fore-maft, 
and  farther  fupported  by  the  fore-ftay.  It  carries  the 
fprit-fail,  fprit-top-fail,  and  jack-flaff;  and  its  length 
is  ufaally  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fore-maft. 

BOWYER    (William),   the  moft  learned  printer 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  White  Friars  in   London, 
December  17,  1699.     His  father,  whofe  name  alfo 
was  William,  had  been  eminent  in  the  fame  profeflion ; 
and  his  maternal  grandfather    (Icabod   Dawks)    was 
employed  in  printing   the  celebrated  Polyglott  Bible 
of  bilhop  Walton.     At  a  proper  age,  he   was  placed 
for  grammatical  education  under  the  care  of  Mr  Am- 
brofe   Bonwicke,    a   nonjuring  clergyman  of  known 
piety  and  learning,  who  then  lived  at  Headly,  near 
Leatherhead  in  Sarry.     Here  Mr  Bowyer  made   great 
advances  in   literature,  and   a  firm  attachment   com- 
menced betwixt  him  and  his  mafter.     On  the  30th  of 
January    171 3,   the   whole   property  of  the  elder  Mr 
Bowyer  was  deftroyed  by  fire  ;    on  which  occafion  Mr 
Bonwicke  generoufly   undertook  the  education  of  his 
pupil  for  one  year,     in  1716,  young  Mr  Bowyer  was 
admitted   a   fizir  at  St    Joliu's    college,  Cambridge, 
where   Dr   Robert  Jcnkin   was   at  that  time  maftcr. 
He  continued  at  the  college  of  Cambridge  under  the 
tuition   of  the  reverend  Dr  John  Newcome  till   June 
1722,  during   which  period  he   probably  took  his  de- 
o-ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;   and  it  appears  that  he  was 
defirous  of  obtaining  a  fellowlhip,  though  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that   he   ever   ftood  ^  candidate   for  that  honour. 
Soon  after  this  he  had  an  opportunity  ot   repaying  the 
kindnefs  which    Mr  Bonwicke  had  fliown  bim,  by  of- 
liciating  fome  time  after  his  death  in  the  capacity  of  a 
fchoolmafter  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

Mr  Bowyer  now  entered  intoihe  printing-bufmels 
along  with  his  father.     One  of  the  firft  books  which 
received  the  benefit  of  his  correaion  was  the  complete 
edition  of  Selden  in  three  volumes  folio  by  Dr  David 
Wilkins.     This  edition  was  begun   in  1722,  and  ft- 
nillied  in  1726;  and  Mr  Bowyer's  great  attention   to 
it  appeared  in   his  drawing  up  an   epitome   ot  Selden 
ik  Sjnedrits,  as  he  read  the  proof-flieets.     In  1727,  he 
drew  up  an  excellent  (ketch  of  William  Baxter's  Glof- 
fary  of  the  Roman  Antiquities.     This  was  called  "  A 
view  of  a  bookintitled  R^iiqina  Buxtcriana.     In  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend."     A  fmgle    Iheet  8vo.     By  this   firft 
public  proof  of  Mr  Bowyer's  abilities,  Dr  Wotton  and 
Mr  Clai-ke  were  highly  pleafed;  but  as  it   was  never 
publilhed,  and  very  (ew  copies  printed,  it  is  very  ftldom 
fouad  with  the  glolfary.     In  i  727  Mr  Bowyer  loft  his 


mother  ;   on   which   occafion 


he  received  a  letter    of 


confolation  from  Mr  Chinnill  the  Icanud  editor  ot  the 
JntlquhaUs  Jfiatica.  In  Oaobtr  1728  he  married 
Mifs  Ann  Prudom,  his  mother's  niece,  a  very  accom- 
plidied  lady,  by  whom  be  had  two  fons,  William  and 
Thomas  ;  the  former  of  whom  died  an  infant,  and  the 
latter  furvived  his  father.  In  1729  Mr  Bowyer  pub- 
lilhed a  curious  treatife,  intilled,  "A  Pattern  for 
young  Students  in  the  Unlv.rfiiy  ;  fct  forth  in  the 
Life  of  Ambrofe  Bonwicke,  Ibme  time  fcholar  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge  :"  but  though  this  ireaiiic 


was  generally  afcribed  10  Mr  Bowyer,  it  was  in  reality    Bowyer. 
the  produftion  of  Mr  Ambrofe  Bonwicke  the   elder.  "*      * 
About  this  time  it  appears,  that  Mr  Bowyer  had  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  againft  the  Separatifts,  though  neither 
the  title  nor  the  occafion  of  it  are  now  remembered. 
The  fame  year,   through  the  friendfliip  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  Onflow,   lie  was  appointed  printer  of  the 
Votes  of  the   Houfe   of  Commons  ;  which  office  he 
held,  under   three   fucceflive   fpeakers,  for  near  fifty 
years.     In  1731   Mr  Bowyer  publifhed,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, tranjlated  Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles  XII.  This 
year  alfo  his  wife  died  ;  on  which  occafion  his  friends 
Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  ChifhuU  wrote  him  very  afi"eaionatc 
and  Chriftian  letters.      He  remained   a  widower  till 
1747,  when  he  married  a  very  benevolent  and  worthy 
woman,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Bill,  by  whom  he  had  no  chil- 
dren.    In  1733  he  publiflied  a  piece  in  iwoflieets  i^\.o, 
intitled,  <'The   Bean    and   the   Academic  ;"  being  a 
trallation  from  a  Latin  poem  recited  that  year  at  the 
Sheldonian  theatre  ;  and  in   1736  he  was  admitted  in- 
to  the  Society   of  Antiquarians,  where  he  bt came  an 
adive  and  ufeful  member.     In   1757  Mr  Bowyer  loft 
his  father  ;  and  on  this  occafion  Mr  Clarke  again  ad- 
dreffed  to  him  a   letter   of  confolation.     In  1742  our 
author  publilhed  a   tranflation  of  Trapp's  Latin   Lec- 
tures on  Poetry,  in  which  he  was  affifted  by  Mr  Clarke, 
though  the  latter  had  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the 
pcriormance. 

In  1 749,  Mr  Bowyer,  along  with  Dr  Burton,  was 
virulently  attacked   by    Dr  King  in   a  piece  intitled 
Elogiiaii  jainx  inferviens  Jacci  EtO}ie?i[is  five  Cigantis  ; 
or,""  The    praites  of  Jack   Eaton,  commonly   called 
Jack  the  Giant." — This  abufe  was  probably  occafioned 
by  Mr  Bowyer's  having  hinted  in  convcrfation  fomc 
doubts  concerning  the  Dodor's  fkill  in  Latin.    Our  au- 
thor drew  up  fome  ftrit^ures  in  his  own  defence,  which 
he  intended  to  infert  at   the  conclufion  of  a  prefa<:e  to 
Montefqnieu's,  Refleaions  ;  but  by  Dr  Clarke's  advice 
they  were  omitted.     In  175°,  a  prefatory  critical  dif- 
fertation  and  fome  notes  were  annexed  by  oar  author 
to  Kufter's  Treatife  De  ufu  vcrborum  mediorum  ;  a 
new  edition  of  which,  with  farther  improvements,  ap- 
peared in   1773.     He  wrote  hkewife  about   the  fame 
time  a  Latin  preface  to  Leedes's  Veteres  foeta  c'ltati, 
&c. — Being  foon   after  employed  to  print  an  edition 
of  Col.  Bladen's  tranflation  of  Csefar's  Commentaries, 
that  work  received  confiderable  improvements  from  Mr 
Bowyer's  hands,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  notes  in  it 
as  are  figned  Typogr.     In  the  fubfequent  editions  of 
this  work,  though  printed  by  another  pcrfon  during  our 
author's  lifetime,  the  fame  fignature,  though  contrary 
to  decorum,  and  even  to  juftice,  was  ftill  retained.     In 
1751,  he  wrote  a  long  preface  to  Montefquieu's  "  Re- 
flexions -on  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;" 
tranflated   the  dialogue  between  Sylla   and  Socrates  ; 
made  feveral  correflions  to  the  work  from  the  Baron's 
<'  Spitit  of  Laws  ;"  and    improved   it  with   his  own 
notes.     A  new   edition,   with    many   new  notes,  was 
printed  in    1759.     I"  ^7^^  ^^  alfo  publiflied   the  firft 
tranflation  that  ever  was  made  of  Roulfeau's  paradoxi- 
cal oration,  which  gained  the  prize  at  the  academy  of 
Dijon  in  1750;  and  which  firft  announced  that  fingu- 
lar  genius  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of  Europe. 
On  the  publication  of  the  third  editionof  Lord  Orrery's 
«  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr  Swift,"  in 
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Bowyer.    Hit,  Mr  Bowycr  wrote  and  printed,  but  never  pub- 

' •^ — '  liiUed,  "  T'.To  Letters  from  ]3r  Bentlcy  in  the  Slides 

below,  to  Lord  Orrery  in  a  Land  of  thick  darknefs." 
The  notes  figned  B,  in  the  ninth  quarto  volume  of 
Swift's  works,  arc  cxtradled  from  thefe  Letters.  In 
1753,  he  endeavoured  to  allay  the  fcrnicnt  cccafioned 
by  the  Jew  bill  ;  with  whicii  view  he  publiflied,  in 
quarto,  "  Remarks  on  the  fj-cecli  made  in  common- 
council,  on  the  bill  for  permittin;^  perfons  profefiiiig 
the  Jcv/iih  rcligicn  to  be  naturalized,  fo  far  as  prophe- 
cies arc  fiippofed  to  be  atfccied  by  it."  This  little  iraJt 
was  written  with  fpirit,  and  well  received  by  thofc  who 
were  fuperior  to  narrow  prejudices.  Its  dcfign  was  to 
Ihow,  that  what'.'ver  political  rcafons  might  be  alleged 
againft  the  bill,  Chrillianity  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
prejudiced  by  the  intended  protcftion  promifcd  to  the 
Jews.  The  fame  year  fomc  of  Mr  Bowyer's  notes 
were  annexed  to  BiQiop  Claton's  tranllation  0/  "  A 
Journal  from  grand  Cairo  to  mount  Sinai  and  back 
again." — In  17J4,  Mr  Bowyer,  with  a  view  of  lelTcn- 
ing  his  fatigue,  entered  into  partnerfliip  with  a  rela- 
tion; but  fomedifagreement  ariling,  the  connexion  was 
difllHved  in  three  years.  On  the  death  of  Mr  Rich- 
ardfon  in  1761,  Mr  Bowyer  fucceedcd  him  as  printer 
JO  the  Royal  Society,  through  the  favour  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Macclesfield ;  and,  under  the  friendfiiip  of  five 
fncceflivc  prefidents,  enjoyed  that  office  till  his  death. 

In  1763,  Mr  Bowyer  publiflied  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  Greek  Teflament,  in  two  vols  iimo.  It  ap- 
peared under  the  following  title  :  Novum  Tefta>nentu7n 
Graraim  ;  ad  fidein  Grxcorum  folum  Cod'tcum  MSS. 
nunc  primum  iniprejfiim,  adjlipulaiiie  "Joanne  Jacoko 
JVetflcnio,  juxta  Sidiones  Jo.  Alberti  Bengelii  dhifum  ; 
et  nova  intirpretatione  fttpitu  illuflrattim.  Acaffire  in 
altera  V9lu?fiine,  Emendationes  conjeilurales  virortim  doc- 
torttvi  undtcunqui  colledie.  This  fold  with  great  rapi- 
dity: the  Conjeiflural  Emendations  were  well  received 
by  the  learned,  and  arc  thought  to  be  a  valuable  work. 
The  prcfidcnt  and  fellows  of  Havard  college  in  Cam- 
bridge exprcfled  their  approbation  of  this  edition  in 
very  high  terms.  In  a  letter  10  Mr  Bowyer,  written 
in  the  year  1767,  "  This  work  (fay  they),  though 
fmall  in  bulk,  we  cfteem  as  a  rich  treafure  of  facred 
learning,  and  of  more  value  than  many  large  volumes 
of  the  commentators."  A  fccond  edition  of  the  Coii- 
jcAureson  the  New  Teflament,  with  very  con fiderablc 
enlargements,  was  feparatcly  publiflied,  in  one  vol.  8vo, 
in  1772.  Bifliop  Warburton,  having  cenfuVed  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  former  edition,  Mr  Bowyer  fent  him  a  copy 
of  this  book,  with  a  conciliatory  letter.  Dr  War- 
burton's  Divine  Legation  had  received  very  conlider- 
ablc  advantage  from  Mr  Bowyer's  corrections  ;  and 
this  even  in  an  edition  which  was  neceflarily  given  to 
another  prefs.  In  1761  he  was  employed  to  print  his 
Lordfliip's  Doiflrinc  of  Grace.  A  fccond  edition  be- 
ing foon  wanted,  and  Mr  Bowyer  not  having  been  in- 
truded with  the  care  of  it,  he  prepared  a  fcricj  of  let- 
ters to  the  biftiop  in  his  own  defence  ;  of  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  he  had  formerly  received  from  that 
great  writer,  he  afterwards  printed  twilve  copies,  of 
which  ten  have  fmce  been  deftroycd.  However,  there 
ia  the  beft  authority  for  afferting,  that  notwiihftand- 
ing  any  little  altercations  which  happened,  Dr  War- 
burton  always  retained  a  linccrc  regard  for  our  an- 


thor.  In  1 76 J,  at  tlie  requcft  of  Thomas  Holiis,  Bowyer. 
Efq  ;  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  a  Ihort  Latin  preface  to  Dr  *^  '-' 
Wallis's  Craminaiica  Lingu.e  Anglicanar.  He  wrote 
alfo  a  larger  Englilh  preface  for  the  fame  work,  which, 
however,  llill  remains  unprinted.  In  1766  he  entered 
into  psrtnerfliip  with  Mr  Nichols,  \\  ho  had  been  train- 
ed by  him  to  the  profcffion,  and  had  for  fcvcral  years 
ailiilcd  him  in  the  management  of  his  bufinefs.  The 
fame  year,  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  an  excellent  Latin  pre- 
face 10  Joannis  Harduiui,  Jtftiilee,  ad  Cenf'uram 
Scripiorum  vetcrum  Prolegomena.  Juxta  Aiitogra- 
phum.  In  I  767  he  was  appointed  to  print  the  Jour- 
nals of  ihe  Houfe  of  Lords  and  the  Rolls  01  Parliament. 
This  year  he  printed  Mr  Clarke's  excellent  and  learned 
work  on  "  The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Englilh  Coins  ;"  and  wrote  fome  notes  upon  it,  which 
are  interfperfcd  throughout  the  volume  with  thofe  of 
the  author.  Fart  of  the  Difl'crtation  on  the  Roman 
fcflerce  was  likewifc  Mr  Bowyer's  produflion  ;  and 
the  index,  which  is  an  uncommonly  good  one,  was 
drawn  up  by  him  entirely. 

In  January  1771  Mr  Bowyer  loft  his  fccond  wife, 
and  again  received  a  letter  of  confolation  from  his  old 
friend  Mr  Clarke,  v.'ho  had  fent  him  one  almoft  forty 
years  before  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  In  the  philofophi- 
cal  TranfaiFlions  for  this  year  was  printed  a  very  inge- 
nious "  Inquiry  into  the  Value  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  Money,"  by  the  late  Matthew  Raper, 
Efq.  But  his  opinions  not  coinciding  with  thofe  of 
Mr  Bowyer,  he  printed  a  fmall  pamphlet,  intitled, 
"  Remarks,  occafioned  by  a  late  Diflertation  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  money."  In  1773  three  little 
tracts  were  publiflied  by  him,  under  the  title  of  "  Se- 
lect Difcourfcs.  I.  Of  the  correfpondence  of  the  He- 
brew months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of  Pro- 
fclfor  Michaelis.  2.  Of  the  Sabbatical  years,  from  the 
fame.  3.  Of  the  years  of  jubilee,  from  an  anonymous 
writer  in  Maffon's  Hiftoire  Critique  de  la  Republiquc 
des  Lettres."  In  1774  he  corre(5led  a  new  edirion 
of  Schrevelius's  Greek  Lexicon  ;  to  which  he  has  add- 
ed a  number  of  words,  diftinguiflied  by  an  aftcrific, 
which  he  himfelf  had  colledtcd  in  the  courfe  of  his 
fludics.  Confiderable  additions,  fUll  in  manufcript, 
were  made  by  him  to  the  lexicons  of  Hederic  and 
Buxtorf,  the  Latin  ones  of  Faber  and  Littleton,  and 
the  Englifli  Dictionary  of  Bailey  ;  and  he  left  behind 
him  many  other  proofs  of  his  critical  Ikill  in  the  learn- 
ed languages.  In  1774  was  publiflied,  "  The  Origin 
of  printing,  in  two  Eflkys.  i.  The  iubftance  of  Dr 
Middleton's  DifFertation  on  the  Origin  of  Printing  in 
England.  2.  Mr  Meerman's  Account  of  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  Art  at  Haerlem,  and  its  progrefs  to  Mentz, 
with  occafional  Remarks,  and  an  Appendix."  The 
original  idea  of  this  valuable  tradl  was  Mr  Bowyer's, 
but  it  was  completed  by  Mr  Nichols. 

Although  our  author,  during  the  laft  ten  years  of 
his  life,  had  been  afflicted  with  the  palfy  and  ftone,  he 
not  only  prefcrved  a  remarkable  cheerfulncfs  of  tem- 
per, but  was  enabled  to  fupport  the  labour  of  almoft 
iiiceflant  reading  ;  and  he  regularly  corrected  the 
learned  works,  cfpecially  the  Greek  books,  which  came 
from  his  prefs.  This  he  continued  to  do  till  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 1777,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  78ih  year. 
3  0,2  For. 
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Bowyers  For  niorc  than  half  a  century  Mr  Bowyer  was  unrival- 
D  led  as  a  learned  printer  ;  and  many  of  the  moft  ma- 
Boxmg.  fjei-iy  prodiiftions  of  this  kingdom  have  come  from  his 
prefs.  To  his  literary  and  profeflional  abilities  he  add- 
ed an  excellent  moral  charafter ;  and  he  was  particu- 
larly diftinguKhed  by  his  inflexible  probity,  and  an  an- 
coniDioii  alacriiy  in  relieving  the  neccffitous. 

BOWYERS,  ariiricers  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  make 
Lows  ;  in  which  fenfe,  bowyers  itand  diftinguifned 
from  fletchers,  who  made  arrows. 

The  bowyers  company  in  London  was  incorporated 
in  1620:  and  confifts  of  a  mafter,  two  wardens,  twelve 
affiftants,  and  30  on  the  livery.     SeeARCHERT, 

BOX,  in  its  molt  common  acceptation,  denotes  a 
ftnall  cheft  or  coiFcr  for  holding  things. 

Dice- Box,  a  narrow  deep  cornet,  channelled  within, 
wherein  the  dice  are  fhaken  and  thrown.  Thisanfwers 
to  what  the  Romans  cMed  friti/Jus  ;  whence,  crepttan- 
tes  fritilli ;  and,  in  Seneca,  refonatite  fritillo.  The  fame 
atuhor  ufes  alio  concutere  filtillu?/!,  figuratively,  for 
playing. — Befides  the  fritillus,  the  Romans,  for  greater 
fecurity,  had  another  kind  of  dice-box  called  pyrgits, 
wi/fyi^,  and  fomeiimes  turricula.  It  was  placed  im- 
moveable in  the  middle  of  the  table,  being  perforated 
or  open  at  both  ends,  and  likewife  channelled  within  ; 
over  the  top  was  placed  a  kind  of  funnel,  into  which 
the  dice  were  call  out  upon  the  fritillus  ;  whence  de- 
fcending,  they  fell  through  the  bottom  on  the  table  ; 
by  wliich  all  pracflifing  on  them  with  the  fingers  was 
cfFcdtually  prevented.  For  want  of  fome  contrivance 
of  this  kind,  our  {harpers  have  opportunities  of  playing 
Jivers  tricks  with  the  box,  as  palming,  topping,  ilab- 
biiig,  Sec. 

Box,  is  alfo  ufcd  for  an  uncertain  qiiantity  or  mea- 
fiire  :  thus  a  box  of  quicklllver  contains  from  one  to 
two  hundred  weight  ;  a  box  oi"  prunellas,  only  i^ 
pounds  ;  a  box  of  rings  for  keys,  two  grofs,  &c. 

Sox-Tree,  in  botany.     See  Buxus. 

^ifricau-Box.     See  Myrsine. 

BOXERS,  a  kind  of  athlete,  who  combat  or  con- 
tend for  victory  with  their  fills.  Boxers  amount  to  the 
i'ame  with  what  among  the  Romans  were  called  pugiles. 
The  ancient  boxers  battled  with  great  force  and  fury, 
jniomuch  as  to  dalh  out  each  others  teeth,  break  bones, 
and  often  kill  each  other.  The  ftrange  disfigurements 
ihefe  boxers  underwent  were  fuch  that  they  frequently 
could  not  be  known,  and  rendered  them  the  fubje(5t  of 
many  railleries.  In  the  Greek  anthology  there  are  four 
epigrams  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  and  one  of  Lucian, 
wherein  their  disfigurements  are  plcafantly  enough 
cxpofed.     See  Boxing. 

BOXHORNIUS  (Marc  Zuerius),  a  learned  critic 
born  at  Bcrgcn-op-Zoom  in  161 2,  was  profeflbr  of  elo- 
quence at  Leyden,  and  at  length  of  politics  and  hiftory 
in  the  room  of  Heinfms.  He  publiflicd,  i.  Theatrum 
urbiitM  Hollandice.  1.  Scriptures  hiftorite  Augufla,  cum 
?iDtis.  3.  Poeta  fatyrici  ininores,  cum  comment.  4.  Notes 
on  Jullin,  Tacitus ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  works. 
He  died  in  1653,  aged  41. 

BOXING,  the  cxercife  of  fighting  with  the  fills, 
cither  naked  or  with  a  flonc  or  leaden  ball  grafped  in 
them  :  in  which  fenfe,  boxing  coincides  with  the  pugil- 
iatus  of  the  Romans,  and  what  on  our  amphiiheatres 
is  fometimes  called  trial  of  manhood.  When  the 
«baropions  had  ir<tmi(ai,  or  balls,  whether  of  lead  or 


ftone,  it  was  properly  denominated  ir<fxifi>y.axta.  The 
ancient  boxing  differed  from  the  pugna  cajluum,  in 
which  the  combatants  had  leathern  thongs  on  their 
hands,  and  balls  to  offend  their  antagonills  ;  though 
this  diflinftion  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  fighting 
with  the  cajUa  ranked  as  a  part  of  the  bufincfs  oi pu- 
giles. We  may  dillinguilh  three  fpccies  of  boxing  ; 
viz.  where  both  the  head  and  hands  were  naked  ;  where 
the  hands  were  armed  and  the  head  naked  ;  and  where 
the  head  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap  called  am- 
phoiides,  and  the  hands  alfo  furnifhed  with  the  ca- 
ftus. 

Boxing  is  an  ancient  cxercife,  having  been  in  ufe  in 
the  heroic  ages.  Thofe  who  prepared  themfelvcs  for 
it,  ufed  all  the  means  that  could  be  contrived  to  ren- 
der themfclves  fat  and  flefliy,  that  they  might  be  bet- 
ter able  to  endure  blows  :  whence  corpulent  men  or 
women  were  ufually  called  pugiles,  according  to  Te- 
rence :   Siqua  ejl  habitior  paulo,  pugiltm  effe  aiunt. 

In  modern  times  this  art  has  been  in  a  manner  appro- 
priated by  the  Englifli.  About  half  a  century  ago  it 
formed  as  regular  an  exhibition  as  we  now  fee  at  any 
of  the  places  of  public  amnfement,  the  theatres  alone 
excepted.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  firft  ranks  of  the 
nobility,  patronifed  by  the  firlt  fubjedts  in  the  realm, 
and  tolerated  by  the  magiftrates.  Before  the  cllablilh- 
ment  of  Broughton's  amphitheatre,  a  Booth  was  erec- 
ted at  Tottenham  Court,  in  which  the  proprietor,  Mr 
George  Taylor,  invited  the  profcffors  of  the  art  to 
difplay  their  fkill,  and  the  public  to  b^  prefent  at  its 
exhibition.  The  bruifers  then  had  the  reward  due  to 
their  prowefs,  in  a  divifion  of  the  entrance-money, 
which  fometimes  was  100,  or  150 1.  The  general 
mode  of  fharing  was  for  two-thirds  to  go  to  the  win- 
ning champion,  while  the  remaining  third  was  the 
right  of  the  lofer  ;  though  fometimes  by  an  cxprcfs  a- 
greement  of  the  parties,  the  conqueror  and  the  van- 
quillied  fhared  alike.  The  nobility  and  gentry  ha- 
ving complained  of  the  inconveniences  fuflaincd  at 
Taylor's  Booth,  prevailed  on  Mr  Broughton,  who  was 
then  rifing  into  note  as  the  firft  bniifer  in  London,  to 
build  a  place  better  adapted  for  fuch  exhibitions. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  1742,  principally  by 
fubfcription,  behind  Oxford-road.  The  building  was 
called  Broughton's  New  Amphitheatre  ;  and,  befides 
the  flage  for  the  combatants,  had  feais  corrcfponding 
to  the  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries,  ranch  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  thofe  at  Aftlcy's.  After  a  courfc  of  years, 
however,  thefe  exhibitions  became  gradually  Icfs  pa- 
tronifed and  frequented,  owing  probably  to  the  re- 
finement of  our  manners.  Lately,  indeed,  they 
fecmed  to  be  revived,  and  for  fome  time  confiderably 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public;  but  a  fatal  iflbe 
which  attended  one  of  them,  brought  the  pradice  a- 
gain  into  difreputc.  One  of  the  combatants  was  kil- 
led on  the  fpot.  His  royal  highncfs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  prefcnt,  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
fome  fettlemcnt  made  on  the  neareft  relation  of  the 
deceafed,  but  that  on  account  of  the  dreadful  exam- 
ple he  had  then  witneflcd  he  would  never  more  either 
fee  or  patronife  another  flage-fight. 

Boxing,  among  failors,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  rc- 
hcarfing  the  fcveral  points  of  the  compafs  in  their  pro- 
per order. 

Boxing  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  tapping  of  a  tree  to 
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lextdmde  make  it  yield  its  juice--   The  boxing  of  maple  is  per- 
il        formed  by  making  an  hole  with  an  ax  or  chilFel  into 
Boyer.     (}jg  fjjg  of  the  tree  about  a  foot  from  the  grouuJ  ;   out 
of  it  flows  a  liquor  of  which  fugar  is  maJc. 

BOXTEHUDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  fubjcd  to  the  Danes.  It  is  feared 
on  the  rivulet  Effe,  which  falls  into  the  Elbe,  ia  E. 
Long.  9.  35.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BOXTEL,  a  town  in  Dutch  Brabant,  with  flviices, 
feated  on  the  river  Bommel.     E.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat. 

51.  30- 

BOYAR,  a  term  ufed  for  a  grandee  of  Ruffia  and 
Tranfylvania.  Bectiwm  fays,  that  the  boyars  are  the 
upper  nobility  ;  a«d^  adds,  that  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy, 
in  his  dipjoiBtis,  names  the  boyars  before  the  way- 
wodes.     SeeWATWor>E. 

BOYAU,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  covered  with  a 
parapet,  which  ferves  as  a  communication  between  two 
trenches.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  body  of 
ihc  place;  and  ferves  as  a  line  of  contravallation,  not 
only  to  hinder  the  fallies  of  the  beficged,  but  alfo  to 
fecure  the  miners.  But  when  it  is  a  particular  cut 
that  runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  fome  fpot  of 
ground,  it  is  drawn  fo  as  not  to  be  enfiladed  or  fcoured 
by  the  Ihot  from  the  town. 

BOYD  (Mark  Alexander),  an  extraordinary  genius, 
was  fon  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  was  eldcfl  fon  of  Adam 
Boyd  of  Pinkhill,  brother  to  Lord  Boyd.  He  was  born 
in  Galloway  on  the  13th  of  Jamrary  1562,  and  came 
into  the  world  with  teeth.  He  learned  the  ruilimenrs 
of  tlic  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  Glafgow  under 
iwo  grammarians  ;  but  was  of  fo  high  and  untraftable 
a  fpirit,  that  they  defpaired  of  ever  making  him  a  fcho- 
lar.  Having  quarrelled  with  his  iiiafters,  he  beat  them 
both,  burnt  his  books,  and  forfwore  learning.  W  hiic 
he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  followed  the  court,  and  did  his 
jjtmofl  topulh  his  interelt  there  ;  but  the  fervour  of 
his  temper  foon  precipitated  him  into  quarrels,  from 
which  he  came  off  with  honour  andfafety,  though  fre- 
quently at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  friends,  went  to  ferve  in  the  French 
army,  and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him,  which 
he  foon  dilfipated  at  play.  He  was  (honly  after  roufed 
by  that  emulation  which  is  natural  to  great  minds,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  letters  with  unremitted  ardour,  till 
be  became  one  of  the  mofl  confummatc  fcholars  of  his 
age.  He  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  Caefar's  Commen- 
taries into  Greek  in  the  ftyle  of  Herodotus,  and  to 
have  written  many  Latin  poems  which  were  little  in- 
ferior to  the  firft  produftions  of  the  Augnftan  age. 
He  alfo  left  feveral  nunufcripts  on  philological,  politi- 
cal, and  biftorical  fulijeds,  in  Latin  and  French,  which 
languages  wtre  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue. 
He  could  with  facility  dictate  to  three  amanuenfes  at 
th«  fame  time,  indifferent  languages,  and  on  different 
fubjeiSs.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  beft  Scottilh  poets 
•f  the  age.  To  all  this  we  niufl  add,  that  his  perfonal 
Wauty  and  accomplilhments  were  equal  to  his  mental 
faperiority.  He  died  at  Pinkhill  in  Scotland,  in  160T. 
The  following  works,  which  are  all  that  have  been 
printed,  were  pnblilhed  \t\Delic'iit  Poetarum  Scotorum; 
Amftel.  1637,  i2'iio.  I.  Epigritniviata,  lib.  ii.  2.  He- 
r;iliim  F.ptjlola  XIV.  lib.  i.      3.  Hymni  XIV. 

BOYER  (Abel),  a  well-known  gloffographer  and 
hifloriographer,  born  at  Caftrci  in  France,  in  1664. 


Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  he  went 
firft  to  Geneva,  then  to  Franeker,  where  he  finifhed 
his  Audies :  and  came  finally  to  England,  where  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  fo  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  EnglilTi  lan- 
guage, and  made  fo  gieat  a  proficiency  therein,  that  he 
became  an  author  of  confiderable  note  in  it,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  writing  of  feveral  periodical  and  political 
works.  He  was  for  many  years  concerned  in,  and  had 
the  principal  management  of,  a  newfpaper  called  the 
Pcjl-boj.  He  likcwife  publifl-.ed  a  monthly  work,  ir.- 
tiiled,  the  Pditkal  jUm  if  Great  Britain.  He  wrote 
a  life  of  queen  Anne,  in  folio,  which  is  tlteemed  a  \n^ 
good  chronicle  of  that  period  of  the  Englilh  hillory. 
But  what  has  rendered  him  the  moA  known,  and  ella- 
bliflicd  his  name  to  the  lattft  pollerity,  aie  the  excel- 
lent Diftionary  and  Grammar  of  the  French  language, 
which  he  compiled,  and  which  have  been  and  Itill  are 
reckoned  the  beft  in  their  kind.  He  alfo  wrote,  or  ra- 
ther tranllated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Racine,  the 
tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  uhicli  he  publiflicd  unJcr  the 
title  of  Thi  Vidim.  It  was  performed  with  fucctfs  at 
the  theatre  of  Drurylane,  and  is  far  trom  being  a  bad 
play.  Nor  can  there  perhaps  be  a  ftronger  inllance  of 
the  abilities  of  its  author,  than  fucccfs  in  fuch  an  at- 
tempt ;  fincc  writing  with  any  degree  of  corrci^neis 
or  elegance,  even  in  profe,  in  a  language  which  we 
were  not  born  to  the  fpeaking  of,  is  an  excellence  not 
very  frequently  attained  ;  but  to  proceed  fo  far  in  the 
perfcdion  of  it  as  to  be  even  fufferable  in  poetry,  and 
more  efj>ecially  in  that  of  the  Drama,  in  whicli  the 
di(5lion  and  manner  of  expreflion  require  a  peculiar 
dignity  and  force,  and  in  a  language  fo  difficult  to  at- 
tain the  pcrfeift  command  of  as  the  Englifli,  is  what 
has  been  very  fcldom  accomplilhed.  He  died  in  i  729. 

Boyer,  in  navigation,  a  kind  of  Fleinifh  lloop,  or 
fmall  vefTel  of  burden,  having  a  boltfprit,  a  caftle  at 
each  end,  and  a  tall  maft  ;  chiefly  fit  for  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  and  in  many  of  its  parts  refcniblijig  a  fuiack. 

BOYES,  idolatrous  priefts  among  the  lavages  of 
Florida.  Every  piiell  artcnds  a  particular  idol,  and 
the  natives  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  pricft  of  that  idol 
to  which  they  intend  to  pay  iheir  devotion.  I'hc  idol 
is  invoked  in  hymns,  and  his  ufual  offering  is  the  fiv.oke 
of  tobacco. 

BOYLE  CRichard),  one  of  the  grcatcft  flaiefmen 
of  the  laft  century,  and  generally  ftyled  the  Crt'a/ f<jr/ 
ofCorke,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  and 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  on  ihe  3d  ot  Oflobcr,  1566. 
He  ftudied  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge  ;  afterwards 
became  a  ftudeiu  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Having  loft 
his  father  and  mother,  and  being  unable  10  fupport 
himfelf  in  the  profecuiion  of  his  ftudies,  he  became 
clerk  to  Sir  Richard  Manhood,  one  of  the  chief  barons 
of  the  exchequer;  but  finding  that  by  his  eniploymejit, 
he  could  not  raife  his  fortune,  he  went  to  Ireland  in 
1588,  with  fewer  pounds  in  iiis  pocket  than  he  after- 
wards acquired  ihoufands  a-year.  He  was  then  about 
22,  had  a  graceful  perlon,  and  many  accomplifhments,. 
which  enabled  him  to  render  himfelf  ufeful  to  feveral  of 
the  principal  perfons  employed  in  the  government,  by 
drawing  up  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  and  anfwers.  In 
159J,  he  married  Joan  the  daughter  and  coheirefs  of 
William  Anfley,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  ;  and 
Ihc  dyingin  labour  ofher  firft  child,  who  was  born  dead,, 
in  IS99;  left  him  an  cfUtc  of  500/.  a-ycar  in  land.   Ia 
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coiifcqiience  of  various  fervices,  and  the  great  abilities 
'  he  dilplayed,  lie  gradually  role  to  the  highefl  ofSces, 
and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland  ;  to 
which  he  was  raifed  by  king  James  I.  on  the  29ih  of 
September,  1616,  by  the  flyle  and  tide  of  baron  of 
Toiighall,  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  four  years  after,  he 
was  created  vifcount  Diingarvea  and  earl  of  Cork;  and 
in  1631  was  made  lord  treafarer  of  Ireland,  an  honour 
that  was  made  hereditary  to  his  family.  He  particu- 
larly dillingnillied  himfelf  by  the  noble  jftand  he  made, 
when  the  fatal  rebellion  broke  out  in  that  kingdom,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  and  in  his  old  age  acLed  with 
as  much  bravery  and  military  flcill,  as  if  he  had  been 
trained  from  his  infancy  to  the  profeflion  of  arms.  He 
turned  the  caftle  of  Lifmore,  his  capital  feat,  into  a 
fortrefs  capable  of  demanding  refpeft  from  the  Irifli. 
He  immediately  armed  and  dil'ciplined  his  fervants  and 
Proteflant  tenants  ;  and  by  their  affiftancej-and  a  fmall 
army  raifed  and  maintained  at  his  own  expence,  which 
he  put  under  the  command  of  his  four  fons,  defended 
the  province  of  Munfter,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  year 
took  feveral  flrong  caflles,  and  killed  upwards  of  3000 
of  the  enemy  :  during  which  time,  he  paid  his  forces 
regularly  ;  and  when  all  his  money  was  gone,  like  a 
true  patriot,  converted  his  plate  into  coin.  This  great 
man  died  on  the  15th  of  September,  1634. 

Boyle  (Richard),  earl  of  Barlington  and  Cork, 
foil  to  the  former,  was  a  nobleman  of  unblemiflicd 
loyalty  in  rebellious  times,  and  of  untainted  integrity 
in  times  of  the  greatefl;  corruption.  He  was  born  at 
Yonghall,  Odober  20th,  1612,  while  his  father  was  in 
the  beginning  of  his  profperity,  and  only  Sir  Richard 
Boyle.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  loyalty  10  king 
Charles  I.  He  not  only  commanded  troops,  but  raifed 
and  for  a  long  time  paid  them,  and  continued  to  wait 
upon  the  king  as  long  as  any  one  place  held  ont  for 
him  in  England,  and  then  was  forced  to  compound  for 
his  eftate.  He  contributed  all  in  his  power  to  the  Re- 
floratiou  ;  on  which  kingCharlcs  II.  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Burlington,  or  Bridlington,  in  the 
county  of  York,  in  the  year  1663.  He  died  Jan.  15. 
1697-8,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Boyle  (Roger),  earl  of  Orrery,  younger  brother  of 
the  former,  and  the  fifth  fon  of  Richard,  flyled  the  Great 
earl  of  Cork,  was  born  April  25,  162 1  ;  and  by  the 
credit  of  his  father  with  the  lord  deputy  Faulkland, 
raifed  to  the  digny  and  title  of  baron  Broghill,  wlien 
only  feven  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Dublin,  where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  an 
early  and  promifmg  genius.  He  afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  at  his  return  allifted  his 
father  in  oppofing  the  rebellious  Irilh,  in  which  he  be- 
haved with  all  the  fpirit  of  a  young,  and  all  the  difcre- 
tion  of  an  old,  officer.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king, 
he  retired  to  Marflon  in  Somerfctfliire,  and  hid  him- 
felf in  the  privacy  of  a  clofe  retirement  ;  but  being  at 
length  alhamcd  to  fit  the  tame  fpedator  of  all  the  mif- 
chief  that  appeared  round  him,  he  refolved  to  attempt 
fomething  in  favour  of  the  king  ;  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  going  to  the  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
lie  determined  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  apply  himfelf  to 
king  Charles  II.  for  a  conimiffion  to  raife  what  forces 
he  could  in  Ireland,  in  order  toreflore  his  majefly,and 
recover  his  own  eflate.  To  this  purpofe,  he  prevailed 
«n  the  carl  of  Warwick  to  procure  a  licence  for  bis 


going  to  the  Spa  ;  and  having  raifed  a  confuicrable  fum 
of  money,  came  up  to  London  to  profecute  his  voy-  '^ 
age  :  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  town  when  he  re- 
ceived a  niellage  from  Cromwell,  who  was  then  gene- 
ral of  the  parliament's  forces,  that  he  intended  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  lord  Broghill  was  furprifcd  at  tliis 
niefiage,  having  never  had  the  lealf  acquaintance  with 
Cromwell  ;  and  dcfired  the  gentleman  to  let  the  gene- 
ral know,  that  he  would  wait  upon  his  excellency.  Bat 
while  he  was  waiting  the  return  of  the  mellengcr, 
Cromwell  entered  the  room  ;  and  after  mutual  civilities 
had  pafled  between  them,  told  him  in  few  words,  thdc 
the  committee  of  ftate  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  of 
going  over  and  applyinp;  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  com- 
miffion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he  himfelf 
had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution.  The 
lord  Broghill  interrupted  him,  by  afluring  him  that  the 
intelligence  that  the  committee  had  received  was 
falfe,  and  that  he  neither  was  in  a  capacity  nor  had 
any  inclination  10  raife  diHurbances  in  Ireland  :  but 
Cromwell,  inftead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  v^'hich  were  the  copies  of  fe- 
veral letters  which  the  lord  Broghill  had  fent  to  thofe 
perfons  in  whom  he  moft  confided,  and  put  them  into 
his  hands.  The  lord  Broghill,  upon  the  perufal  of 
thefe  papers,  finding  it  to  no  purpofe  to  dilTcmble  any 
longer,  alkcd  his  excellency's  pardon  for  what  he  had 
faid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his  protedion 
againft  the  committee,  and  intreated  his  direflion  how 
to  behave  in  fuch  a  delicate  conjuncture.  Cromwell 
told  him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a 
Ilranger  to  his  perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and 
charader  :  he  had  heard  how  gallantly  his  Jordfliip 
had  behaved  in  the  Irifh  wars  ;  and  therefore,  fincehe 
was  named  lord  Ueutiniant  of  Ireland, ■&nA  the  reducing 
that  kingdom  was  now  become  his  province,  he  had 
obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer  his  lordfliip 
the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  fervein 
that  war ;  and  he  fliould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements 
impofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fword 
againft  any  but  the  Irifh  rebels. 

The  lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo  ge- 
nerous and  unexpe(5led  an  offer.  Hefaw  himfelf  at  li- 
berty, by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  Icrvc  againft  the 
Irifli,  whofe  rebellion  and  barbarities  were  equally  de- 
tefted  by  the  royal  party  and  the  parliament.  He  de- 
fired,  however,  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  had  been 
propofed  to  him.  But  Cromwell  brifkly  told  him,  that 
he  muft  come  to  fome  refolution  that  very  inftant :  that 
he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  committee,  who  were 
flill  fitting;  and  if  his  lordfliip  rejected  their  offer, 
they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  tower.  Upon 
this,  the  lord  Broghill,  finding  that  his  liberty  and 
life  were  in  the  utnioft  danger,  gave  his  word  and  ho- 
nour that  he  would  faithfully  fcrve  him  againft  the 
Irifh  rebels  :  on  which  Cromwell  once  more  affiired 
him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made  with  him 
fhould  be  punflually  obferved  ;  and  then  ordered  him 
to  repair  to  Briftol,  adding,  that  he  himfelf  would 
foon  follow  him  into  Ireland.  Lord  Broghill,  there- 
fore, having  fettled  the  bufincfs  of  his  command,  went 
over  into  that  country  ;  where,  by  his  conduct  and 
intrepedity,  he  performed  many  important  fervices,  and 
fully  juftified  the  opinion  Cromwell  had  conceived  of 
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Boyle,  him.  By  bis  own  incercft  he  now  railed  agallannroop 
of  horfe,  conlillinjTchictiy  of  gcnilemen  aiiachcd  to  him 
by  pcrfoiial  friendlliip ;  which  corps  was  lion  iiicrcafcd 
to  a  complete  regiment  ot  ijco  men.  T licfc  he  led 
into  the  titld  agaiuft  ihe  Irilli  rebels;  and  was  fpecdily 
joineii  by  Cromwell,  who  placed  tlie  hiuheft  coiifidcpcc 
iu  his  new  ally,  and  found  him  of  the  grcaitli  conlc- 
qucncc  to  the  intcrcft  of  the  commonwc.Uih. 

AmoiiJ  other  coiilidtrablc  exploits  performed  by 
lord  Broghill,  the  following  dtfi-rvcs  to  be  particularly 
Hientioiicd.  While  Cromwell  laid  fiege  to  Clonniell, 
Brogliill  being  detached  to  cifpcrfc  a  body  of  jcco  men 
who  had  ademblcd  to  relieve  the  place,  he,  with  20C0 
horfe  and  dragoons  came  up  with  the  enemy  ac  Mac- 
crooms  on  the  loth  of  May  1650 ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  foot,  immediately  attacked  and 
routed  them,  making  their  general  prifoner.  Tiien  pro- 
ceeding to  the  caftle  of  Carrigdroghid,  he  fent  a  fum- 
jnons  to  the  garrifon  to  furrcndcr,  before  the  arrival  of 
his  battering  cannon,  otherwife  they  were  to  expefl  no 
ijuarter.  His  own  army  was  furpriled  at  this  fummons, 
as  knowing  he  had  not  one  piece  ol  heavy  cannon  :  but 
Broghill  had  ordered  the  trunks  of  feveial  large  trees 
10  be  drawn  at  a  diftance  by  his  baggage horfes; which 
the  befieged  perceiving,  and  JLidging  from  the  (lownefs 
of  the  motion  thst  the  guns  mufl  be  of  a  valt  bore, 
imraediaicly  capitulated.  Hcafterwardsrelieved  Crom- 
well himfelf  at  Clonmell,  where  that  great  commander 
happened  to  be  fo  dangeroufly  fituated,  that  he  confeiT- 
ed,  nothing  but  the  feafonable  relief  afforded  him  by 
lord  Broghill  could  have  faved  hiin  from  deflrudion. 
When  Ireton  fat  down  before  Limeric,  he  gave  Brog- 
hill 600  foot  and  400  horfc,  w  ith  orders  to  prevent 
lord  Mufkerry's  joining  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  had 
got  together  a  body  of  8cco  men,  and  was  determin- 
ed to  attempt  the  relief  of  Limeric.  Mufkerry  was 
at  the  head  of  1000  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  about 
aocxj  foot:  notwithllanding  which  lord  Broghill  fell 
refolutcly  upon  him.  The  Iriih,  having  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  and  numbers,  would  havo  conquered, 
but  for  a  ftratagem  of  lord  Broghill.  In  the  heat  of 
the  aclion  he  defired  thofe  about  him  to  repeat  what 
be  faid  ;  and  then  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "They 
run,  they  run.  The  firft  line  of  the  Irifli  looked 
round  to  fee  if  ihtir  rear  broke  ;  and  the  rear  feeing 
the  faces  of  their  friends,  and  hearing  the  fliouts  of 
the  enemy,  i.iiagined  that  the  firfl  line  was  routed, 
and  fled.  The  taking  of  Limeric,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Ireland,  was  the  confcquence  of  this 
defeat. 

Wlien  Cromwell  became  protet^r,  he  fent  for  lord 
Broghill,  merely  to  take  his  advice  occafionally.  And 
wc  are  told,  that  not  long  after  his  coming  to  England, 
he  formed  a  projcfl  for  engaging  Cromwell  to  reftorc 
the  old  conftiiuiion.  The  balis  of  the  fcheme  was  to 
be  a  inacch  bciwetd  the  king  (Charles  H.)  and  the 
protedor's  daughter.  As  his  lordiliip  maintained  a 
feeret  comfpondeiice  with  the  exiled  monarch  and  his 
friends,  it  was  imagined  that  he  was  beforehand  pretty 
furc  that  Charles  was  not  averfe  to  the  fgheme,  or  he 
would  not  have  vcuttired  to  have  propofcd  it  ferioufly 
to  Cromwell,  who  at  firft  fecmed  to  think  i[  not  un- 
feafiblc.  He  foon  changed  his  mind,  however,  and 
told  Broghill  that  he  thought  his  projcd  imprafticable : 
"  For  (faid  he)  Charles  caancvtr  forgive  me  the  death 


of  his  father."  In  f5ne,  the  bufinefs  tame  to  r.othing, 
although  his  lordiliip  had  engaged  Cionweli's  wife 
and  daughter  in  the  fchcnie;  but  he  never  durft  let 
the  protcdor  knew  that  he  had  previcully  treated  with 
Charles  about  it. 

On  the  death  of  the  protcftor  lord  Broghill  conti- 
nued attached  to  his  Ton  Richard,  till,  when  he  law  that 
the  honefly  and  good-nature  of  that  worthy  man  would 
infallibly  render  him  a  prey  to  his  many  enemies,  he 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  fink  with  a  man  that  he 
could  not  fave.  The  dark  clouds  of  anarchy  feemed 
now  to  be  hovering  over  iheBritifli  iliand.  Lord  Brog- 
hill faw  the  ftorin  gathering,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  his  command  in  Ireland,  where  he  fliortly 
after  had  the  faiisfadion  of  feeing  things  take  a  tura 
extremely  favourable  to  the  defign  he  had  long  been 
well-wiflier  to,  1.72.  that  of  the  king's  rertoration.  In 
this  great  event  lord  Broghill  was  not  a  little  inftru- 
niental ;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  eminent  fervices 
in  this  refpeft,  Charles  created  him  earl  of  Orrery  by 
letters-patent,  bearing  date  September  5,  1660.  He 
was  foun  after  made  one  of  the  lords  jullicesof  Ire- 
land; and  his  conduvfl,  while  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
that  kingdom,  was  fuch  as  greatly  added  to  the  general 
eileem  in  which  his  charafter  was  held  before. 

His  lordlhip's  aftive  and  toilfome  courfe  of  life  at 
length  brought  upon  him  Jqme  difeafes  and  infirmities 
which  gave  him  much  pain  and  uneafinefs;  and  a  fe- 
ver which  fell  into  his  feet,  joined  to  the  gout  with 
which  he  was  often  afflicted,  abated  much  of  that  vigou^r 
which  hehadlhownin  the  early  part  of  his  life  :  but  his 
induftry  and  application  were  Hill  the  fame,  and  bene 
to  the  fame  purpofes  ;  as  appears  from  his  letters,  which 
fliow  at  once  a  capacity,  and  an  attention  to  bufinefs, 
whicii  do  honour  to  that  age,  and  may  ferve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  this. 

Notwiihftanding  liis  infirmities,  on  the  king's  de- 
firing  to  fee  his  lordfliip  in  England,  he  went  over  in 
1665.  He  found  the  court  in  fome  diforder;  where 
his  majefty  was  on  the  point  of  removing  the  great  earl 
of  Clarendon,  lord  high  chancellor  ;  and  there  was  al- 
fo  a  great  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  royal  bro- 
thers. Lord  Orrery  undertook  to  reconcile  the  king 
wiili  the  duke  of  York  ;  which  he  eflFedled  by  prevail- 
ing on  the  latter  to  afk  his  majerty's  pardon  for  fome 
fleps  he  had  taken  in  fupport  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  found  himfelf  called  to 
a  new  fcene  of  action.  The  Dutch  war  was  then  ac 
its  height ;  and  the  French,  in  confederacy  with  the 
Hollanders,  were  endeavouring  to  flir  up  the  aflies  of 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral 
of  France,  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  a  dcfcent  upon 
Ireland  ;  but  this  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  extraor- 
dinary diligence,  military  fkill,  and  prudent  meafurcs, 
of  lord  Orrery. 

But  in  the  midfl  of  all  his  labours  a  difpnte  arofc, 
founded  on  a  mutual  jcaloufy  of  each  other's  greatnefs, 
betwixt  him  and  his  old  friend  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
then  lord  lieutenant ;  the  bad  effee'tsof  which  were  foon 
felt  by  both  difputants,  who  rcforted  to  England  to 
defend  their  refpedive  interefts  and  prctcnlions,  both 
having  been  attacked  by  feeret  enemies  who  fuggefled 
many  things  to  their  prejudice.  This  quarrel,  though 
of  a  private  beginning,  became  at  laft  of  a  public  na- 
tiuci  and  producing  firll  au  attcoipi  10  frame  an  im- 
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peachment  agaiuft  the  duke  of  Ormond,  occafioned  in 
the  end,  by  way  of  revenge,  an  adtual  impeachment 
againft  the  earl  of  Orrery.  He  defended  himfelf,  how- 
ever, fo  well  againft  a  charge  of  high  crimes,  and  even 
of  treafon  itfelf,  that  the  profecLition  came  to  nothing. 
He  neverthelcfs  loft  his  public  employments;  but  not 
the  king's  favour :  he  ftill  came  frequently  to  court, 
and  fometimes  to  council.  After  this  revolution  in 
his  affairs,  he  made  feveral  voyages  to  and  from  Ire- 
land ;  was  often  confulted  by  his  majefty  on  affairs  of 
the  ntmoft  confequence  ;  and  on  all  occafions  gave  his 
opinion  and  advice  with  the  freedwn  of  anhoneftplain- 
iJcalingman  and  a  fincere  friend  j  which  the  king  al- 
ways found  him,  and  refpedted  him  accordingly. 

in  i6'78,  being  attacked  more  cruelly  than  ever  by 
Ills  old  enemy  the  gout,  he  made  his  lafl;  voyage  to 
England  for  advice  in  the  medical  way.  But  his  dif- 
order  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  ;  and  having 
in  his  laft  illnefs  given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  Chriftian 
patience,  manly  courage,  and  rational  fortitude,  he 
breathed  his  laft  on  the  i6th  of  October  1679,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  His  lordlhip  wrote,  i.  A  work 
intitled  Tbs  art  of  -war.  2.  Partheniffa,  a  romance, 
in  one  volume  folio.  3.  Several  poems.  4.  Dramatic 
pifces,  two  volumes.  5.  State-tradts,  in  one  volume 
folio,  &c.  Mr  Walpole,  fpeaking  of  this  nobleman, 
fays  he  never  made  a  bad  figure  but  as  a  poet.  As 
a  foldier,  his  bravery  was  diftinguifted,  his  Itratagems 
remarkable.  As  a  ftatefman,  it  is  fufRcient  to  fay,  that 
he  had  the  confidence  of  Cromwell.  As  a  man,  he  was 
grateful,  and  would  have  fnpponed  thefonof  his  friend: 
1)iu,  like  Cicero  and  Richelieu,  he  could  not  be  content 
without  being  a  poet;  though  he  was  ill  qualiricd,  his 
writings  of  that  kind  being  flat  and  trivial. 

Boyle  (Ruben),  one  of  the  greateft  philofphers 
as  well  as  beft  men  that  England  or  indeed  any  other 
nation  has  produced,  was  the  fcvcnth  fon  and  the  14th 
child  of  R.ichard  earl  of  Cork,  and  born  at  Lifmorein 
the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  January  25. 
1626-7.  Before  he  went  to  fchool,  he  was  taught  to 
write  a  very  fair  hand,  and  to  fpcak  French  and  La- 
tin, by  one  of  the  carl's  chaplains,  and  a  Frenchman 
that  he  kept  in  the  houfe.  In  the  year  1635,  his  fa- 
ther fent  him  over  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educated 
at  Eaton  fchool,  under  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was 
the  earl  of  Cork's  old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Here 
he  foon  difcovercd  a  force  of  underftanding  which  pro- 
mifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofitlon  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it  to  the  utmoft.  While  he  remained  at  Eaton, 
there  were  feveral  very  extraordinary  accidents  that 
befel  him,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account ;  and 
three  of  which  were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him. 
The  firft  was,  the  fudden  fall  of  the  chamber  where  he 
was  lodged,  when  himfelf  was  in  bed,  when,  befides 
the  danger  he  ran  of  being  crudicd  to  pieces  he  had 
certainly  been  choaked  with  the  duft  during  the  time 
he  lay  under  the  nibbilh,  if  he  had  not  the  prefcnce  of 
mind  enough  10  have  wrapped  his  head  up  in  the  (hecf, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  breathing  without 
hazard.  A  little  after  this,  he  had  been  crulhed  to 
pieces  by  a  ftarting  horfe  that  rofe  up  fuddcnly,  and 
threw  himfelf  backwards,  if  he  had  not  happily  dif- 
engaged  himfelf  from  the  ftirrups,  and  cad  himfelf 
from  his  back  before  he  fell.  A  third  accident  pro- 
ceeded from  thecarelelTncfsof  an  apothecary's  fcrvant. 


who,  by  miftaking  the  phials,  brought  hiui  a  ftrong     ToyJe. 
vomit  inffcad  of  a  cooling  julep. 

He  remained  at  Eaton,  upon  the  whole,  between  three 
and  four  years  ;  and  then  his  father  carried  him  to  his 
own  feat  at  Stalbridge  in  Dorfetfhire,  where  he  re- 
mained for  fotne  time  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  chap- 
lains who  was  the  parfon  of  the  place.  In  1638,  he 
attended  his  father  to  London;  and  remained  with 
him  at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr  Francis  Boyle 
efpoufed  Mrs  Elizabeth  Killigrew  ;  and  then,  towards 
the  end  of  Oftober,  within  four  days  after  the  marri- 
age, the  two  brothers,  Francis  and  Robert,  were  fent 
abroad  npon  their  travels,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Mar- 
combcs.  They  embarked  at  Rye  in  SufTex,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy  :  then  they 
travelled  by  land  to  Rowen,  fo  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  to  Lyons  ;  from  which  city  they  continued 
their  journey  to  Geneva,  where  his  governor  had  a  fa- 
mily; and  there  the  two  gentlemen  purfiied  their  ftu- 
dies  without  interruption.  Mr  Boyle,  during  his  ftay 
here,  rtfumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics, 
er  at  leaft  with  the  elements  of  that  fcicnce,  of  which 
he  had  before  gained  fome  knowledge.  For  he  tells  us 
in  his  own  memoirs,  iliat  while  he  was  at  Eaton,  and 
afllifted  with  an  ague,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  by 
way  of  diverting  his  melancholy,  they  made  him  read 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  romantic  books,  which  pro-  ■ 
duced  fuch  a  reftleffnefs  in  him,  thai  he  was  obliged  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  extratSfion  of  the  fquare  and  cube 
roots,  and  to  the  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra, 
in  order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatile  operations  of  his 
fancy. 

In  September  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  after  having 
fpent  21  months  in  that  city;  and  paffing  through 
Switzerland  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  entered 
Lombardy.  Then,  taking  his  rout  through  Bergamo, 
Brefcia,  and  Verona,  lie  arrived  at  Venice;  where 
having  made  a  fliort  ftay,  he  returned  to  the  continent, 
and  fpent  the  winter  at  Florence.  Here  he  employed 
his  fpare  hours  in  reading  the  modern  hiftory  in  Italian, 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Galileo, 
who  died  in  a  village  near  this  city  during  Mr  Boyle's 
refidence  in  it.  It  was  at  Florence  that  he  acquired 
the  Italian  language  ;  which  he  underftood  perfedly, 
though  he  never  fpoke  it  fo  fluently  as  the  French. 
Of  this  indeed  he  was  fuchamafter,  that  as  occafioii 
required  he  pafTed  for  a  native  of  that  country  in  more 
places  than  one  during  his  travels. 

About  the  end  of  March  1642,  he  began  his  jour- 
ney from  Florence  to  Rome,  which  took  up  but  five 
days.  He  furveyed  the  numerous  curiofities  of  that 
city  ;  among  which  he  tells  us,  "  he  had  the  fortune 
to  fee  Pope  Urban  VIII.  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals, 
who,  fevcrally  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  alfem- 
bly  looked  like  a  company  of  common  friars."  He 
vilitcd  the  adjacent  villages  which  had  any  thing  curious 
or  antique  belonging  to  them  ;  and  had  probably  made 
a  longer  ftay,  had  not  the  heats  difagrccd  with  his 
brother.  He  returned  to  Florence;  from  thence  to 
Leghorn  ;  and  fo  by  fea  to  Genoa :  then  paflii.g  through 
the  county  of  1  ice,  he  croffed  the  fea  to  Aniibes, 
where  he  fell  into  danger  from  refuftng  to  honour  the 
crucifix :  from  thence  he  went  to  Marfeilles  by  land. 
He  was  m  that  city,  in  May  1642,  whcH  he  received 
his  father's  letters,  which  informed  him  that  the  rebel- 
lion 
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Bo7l<^  lion  had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  and  how  difficultly  he 
'  had  procured  the  L.  250  tlien  rcmiitcd  to  them  in  order 
to  help  them  home.  They  never  received  this  money ; 
and  were  obliged  to  go  to  Geneva  with  their  governor 
Marcombcs,  who  fnpplicd  them  with  as  much  at  leaft 
as  carried  them  thither.  They  continued  there  a  con- 
liderablc  time,  without  cither  advice  or  faj)plies  from 
England  ;  upon  which  Marcombes  was  obliged  to 
take  up  fome  jewels  upon  his  own  credit,  which  were 
afterwards  dil'pofed  of  with  as  little  lofs  as  might  be  ; 
and  with  the  money  thus  raifed,  they  continued  thtir 
journey  for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  the  year 
1644.  On  their  arrival,  Mr  Boyle  found  his  father 
dead;  and  though  the  earl  had  made  an  ample  provi- 
sion for  him,  by  leaving  him  his  manor  of  Sial- 
bridge  in  England,  as  well  as  other  conliderable  eftates 
in  Ireland,  yet  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  receive 
any  money.  However,  he  procured  protedions  for 
his  eftates  in  both  kingdoms  from  the  powers  then  in 
being  ;  from  which  he  alfo  obtained  leave  to  go  over 
to  France  for  a  fliort  fpace,  probably  to  fettle  accounts 
with  his  governor  Mr  Marcombes. 

In  March  1646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stal- 
bridge,  where  he  refided  for  the  mofl  part  till  May 
1650.  He  madeexcurlions  fometimes  10  London,  fome- 
times  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  February  1647,  he  went  over 
to  Holland  :  but  he  made  no  confiderablc  Hay  any 
where.  During  his  retirement  at  Stalbridge,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  incredible  induflry  to  iludies  of  various 
kinds,  to  thofe  of  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry  in 
particular.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
acquaintance  of  pcrfons  diftinguiflicd  for  parts  and  learn- 
ing ;  to  whom  he  was  in  every  refpeit  a  ready,  ufeful, 
generous  alliftant,  and  with  whom  he  held  a  conft.int 
cprrcfpondcnce.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft  members 
of  that  fmall  but  learned  body  of  men  which,  when  all 
academical  ftudics  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars, 
fccreted  ihcmfelves  about  the  year  1645;  and  held  pri- 
vate meetings,  fir/l  in  London,  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
for  the  fake  of  canvalling  fubjeds  of  natural  knowledge 
upon  that  plan  of  experiment  which  Lord  Bacon  had 
delineated.  They  ftyled  themfelves  then  The  philojo- 
fhk  college  ;  and,  after  the  Reftoration,  when  they  were 
incorporated  and  diftinguiflicd  openly,  they  took  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  fummer  of  16  J4,  he  put  in  execution  a  defign 
he  had  formed  for  fome  time  of  rcfiding  at  Oxford, 
where  he  chofc  to  live  in  the  houfe  of  one  Mr  Croffe, 
an  apothecary,  rather  than  in  a  college,  for  the  fake  of 
his  health,  and  bccaufe  he  had  more  room  to  make  ex- 
periments. Oxford  was  indeed  the  only  place  at  that 
lime  in  England  where  Mr  Boyle  could  have  lived  with 
much  fatisfadion  ;  forherc  he  found  himfelf  furrounded 
with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as  Wilkins, 
Wallis,  Ward,  Willis,  Wren,  &c.  fuitcd  cxadly  to  his 
tafte,  and  who  had  refortcd  thither  for  the  fame  reafons 
that  he  had  done,  the  philofophical  fociety  being  now 
removed  from  London  to  Oxford.  It  was  during  his 
relidencc  here  that  he  improved  that  admirable  engine 
the  air-pijmp  •,  and  by  numerous  experiments  was  en- 
abled to  difcover  feveral  qualities  of  the  air,  fo  as  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  complete  theory.  He  was  not, 
however,  fatisfied  with  this  ;  but  laboured  inceflantly 
in  collffting  and  digcfting,  chiefly  from  his  own  expe- 
riments, the  materials  requifuc  for  this  purpofe.  He 
Vol.  III. 


declared  againft  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotlc,  as  having 
in  it  more  words  than  things  ;  promifinf;  much,  and  ' 
performing  little  ;  and  giving  the  invcniions  ot  men 
for  indubitable  proofs,  inllead  of  building  upon  obfcr- 
vaiiun  and  experiment.  He  was  fo  zealous  for,  and  fo 
careful  about,  this  true  method  of  learning  by  experi- 
ment, that  though  the  Cartcfian  philofophy  then  made 
a  gi'cat  noii'c  in  ilie  world,  yet  he  would  never  be  per- 
fuaded  to  read  the  works  of  Dcs  Caries,  for  fear  he 
(ho'ild  be  amufed  and  led  away  by  plaufible  accounts  of 
things  founded  on  conjedurc,  and  merely  hypotheticaL 
But  philofophy,  and  inquiries  into  nature,  tiiougli  ihcv 
engaged  his  attention  deeply,  did  not  occupy  it  entire- 
ly ;  lince  we  lind  that  he  llill  continued  to  purfue  cri- 
tical and  theological  fludies.  In  thefe  he  had  the  af- 
lilbuiC'j  of  fome  great  men,  particularly  Dr  Edward 
Pocock,  Mr  Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr  Samuel  Clarke,  ali 
of  great  eminence  for  their  Ikiil  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. He  had  alfo  a  drift  intimacy  with  Dr  Tho- 
mas Barlow,  at  that  time  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  afterwards  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of 
various  and  extciifive  learning.  In  the  year  1659, 
Mr  Boyle,  being  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  circum- 
ftances  of  the  learned  Sanderfon,  alterwards  biftiop  of 
Linc«ln,  who  had  loft  all  his  preferments  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  ftipend  of  50 1.  a-year.  This  ftipend 
was  given  as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  raa- 
fter  of  reafoning  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  writing  of 
"  Cafes  of  Conlcience:"  and  accordingly  he  printed 
his  leJlures  De  obligaticne  confcinitice,  which  he  read  at 
Oxford  in  1647,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  and 
patron. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Mr  Boyle  was 
treated  with  great  civility  and  refpeft  by  the  king,  as 
well  as  by  the  two  great  miniftcrs  the  lord  treafurer 
Southampton  and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  He 
was  folicited  by  the  latter  to  enter  into  holy  orders, 
not  only  out  of  regard  to  him  and  his  family,  but 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  ferve  the  church  itfelf  ;  for  !Mr 
Boyle's  noble  family,  his  diftinguilhed  learning,  and 
above  all,  his  unblemiflied  reputation,  induced  Lord 
Clarendon  to  think  that  any  ecclefiaftical  preferments 
he  might  attain  would  be  worthily  difchargcd,  fo  as  to 
do  honour  to  the  clergy,  and  fervice  to  the  ellablilhed 
communion.  Mr  Boyle  confiJcred  all  this  with  due  at« 
tention  :  but,  to  balance  thefe,  he  refleded,  that,  in 
the  fituation  of  life  in  which  he  was,  whatever  he 
wrote  with  refpedl  to  religion  would  have  fo  much  the 
greater  weight  as  coming  from  a  layman  ;  fincehc  well 
knew  that  the  irreligious  fortified  themfelves  againll 
all  that  the  clergy  could  offer,  by  fuppofmg,  and  fay- 
ing, that  it  was  their  trade,  and  that  they  were  paid 
for  it.  He  confidered  likewife,  that,  in  point  of  for- 
tune and  charader,  he  needed  noacccffions;  and  indeed 
he  never  had  any  appetite  for  either.  He  chofe,  there- 
fore, to  purfue  his  philofophical  ftudies  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  might  be  moft  cfTeetnal  for  the  fupport  of  religi- 
on ;  and  bfgan  to  communicate  to  the  world  the  fruits 
of  thefe  ftudies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1660,  in 
8vo,  under  the  title  of,  i.  New  experiments,  phylico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  of  the  air  and  its  ef- 
feds.  2.  Seraphic  love  ;  or  fome  motives  and  incen- 
tives to  the  love  of  God,  pathetically  difcourfcd  of  in  a 
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Boyle,  letter  to  a  friend.  3.  Certain  phyfiological  effays  and 
'~"^'~~*' other  tradts,  i66r,  410.  4.  Sceptical  chemift,  1662, 
8vo  ;  a  very  curious  and  excellent  work,  reprinted  a- 
bout  the  year  1679,  8vo,  with  the  addition  of  divers 
experiments  and  notes  about  the  prodiiciblenefs  of  che- 
mical principles. 

In  the  year  1663,  the  royal  fociety  being  incorpo- 
rated by  king  Charles  11.  Mr  Boyle  was  appointed  one 
of  the  council  ;  and  as  he  might  be  juilly  reckoned 
among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he  conti- 
nued one  of  the  moll  ufeful  and  induftrious  of  its  mem- 
bers during  tlie  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  In  June  1663, 
he  publilhed,  5.  Confideraiions  touching  the  ufefulnefs 
of  experimental  natural  philofophy,  4to.  6.  Experi- 
ments and  confiderations  upon  colours  ;  to  which  was 
added  a  letter,  containing,  Obfervations  on  a  diamond 
that  fnines  in  the  dark,  1663,  8vo.  This  treatife  tuU 
of  curious  and  ufeful  remarks  on  the  hitherto  unex- 
plained doftrine  of  light  and  colours  ;  in  which  he 
fhows  great  judgment,  accuracy,  and  penetration  j  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that  mighty  genius 
the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has  fmcc  fet  ihat 
point  in  the  clearefl  and  mofl  convincing  light.  7.  Con- 
fiderations on  the  ftylc  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1663, 
8vo.  It  was  an  extrad  from  a  larger  work,  intitled, 
A71  ejfay  en  Scripture  ;  which  was  afterwards  publifhed 
by  Sir  Peter  Pctt,  a  friend  of  Mr  Boyle's. 

1664,  he  was  elefted  into  the  company  of  the 
royal  mines ;  and  was  all  this  year  taken  up  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  various  good  defigns,  which  probably  was 
the  reafon  why  he  did  not  fend  abroad  any  treatifes 
either  of  religion  or  philofophy.  The  year  following, 
came  forth,  8.  Occahonal  reiieclions  upon  feveral  fub- 
jedts  ;  whereto  is  prefixed  a  difcourfe  about  fuch  kind 
of  thoughts,  1665,  8vo.  This  piece  is  addreilcd  to  S>o- 
fhroiiia,  under  whole  name  he  concealed  that  of  his  be- 
loved filler  the  vifcountefs  of  Ranelagh.  The  thoughts 
themfelves  are  on  a  vaft  variety  of  fubjeds,  written 
many  years  before  ;  fome  indeed  upon  trivial  occafions, 
but  all  with  great  accuracy  of  language,  much  wit, 
more  learning,  and  in  a  wonderful  (train  of  moral  and 
pious  reflexion.  Yet  this  expofed  him  to  the  only  fe- 
vere  cenfure  that  ever  was  palTed  upon  him;  and  that 
too  from  no  lefs  a  man  than  the  celebrated  Dean  Swiff, 
who,  to  ridicule  thefe  difcour.fes,  wrote  A  pious  viedita- 
tion  upon  a  hroomjlick,  in  the  jiyU  of  the  honourable  Mr 
Boyle,  But  as  his  noble  relaiion  the  late  Lord  Orrery 
has  faid,  "  To  what  a  height  mull  the  fpirit  of  farcafm 
arife  in  an  author,  who  could  prevail  on  himfelf  to  ri- 
dicule fo  good  a  man  as  Mr  Boyle  ?  The  fword  of  wit, 
like  the  fcythe  of  time,  cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  and 
attacks  every  objeft  that  lies  in  its  way.  But,  ibarp 
and  irrefiftible  as  the  edge  of  it  may  be,  Mr  Boyle  will 
always  remain  invulnerable." 

The  fame  year,  he  publiflicd  an  important  work,  in- 
liiled,  9.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  upon  cold, 
1665,  8vo.  In  the  year  1666,  he  publiflied,  10.  Hy- 
drollatical  paradoxes  made  out  by  new  experiments, 
for  the  mofl  part  pliyfical  and  eafy,  in  8vo.  11.  Tiie 
origin  of  forms  and  qu.ilities,  accordiug  to  the  cor- 
pufcular  philofophy,  illuftrated  by  condderations  and 
experiments.  This  treatife  did  great  honour  to  Mr 
Boyle,  whether  we  confider  the  quicknefs  of  his  wit, 
the  depth  of  his  judgment,  or  his  indefatigable  pains  in 
fearching  after  truth.    We  muR  not  forget  to  obfcrve, 


that,  both  in  this  and  the  former  year,  he  communi-  Boylt. 
cated  to'his  friend  Mr  Oldcnburgh,  who  was  fecretary  *— v— ' 
to  the  royal  fociety,  feveral  curious  and  excellent  fliort 
treatifes  of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety  offubjefts, 
and  others  tranfmitced  to  him  by  his  learned  friends 
both  at  home  aud  abroad,  which  are  printed  and  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

In  the  year  1668,  Mr  Boyle  refolved  to  fettle  in 
London  for  life  ;  and  removed  for  that  purpofe  to  the 
houfe"  of  his  filter,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pali-Mall, 
This  was  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  learned  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety, to  whom  he  gave  grer^t  and  continual  afliltance, 
as  the  feveral  pieces  communicated  to  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  printed  in  their  Tranfaclions,  do  abun- 
dantly teftify.  Thofe  who  applied  to  him,  either  to  de- 
fire  his  help,  or  to  communicate  to  him  any  new  dif- 
coveries  in  fcience,  he  had  his  fet  hours  for  receiving  ; 
otherv/ife,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  had 
very  little  of  his  time  for  himfelf.  But,  befides  thefe, 
he  kept  a  very  extenfive  correfpondence  vith  perfons 
of  the  greateft  figure,  and  moll  famous  for  learning,  is 
all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1669,  he  publilhed, 
12.  A  continuation  of  new  experiments  touching  the 
weight  and  fpring  of  the  air  ;  to  which  is  added,  A 
difcourfe  of  the  atmofpheres  of  confiflent  bodies:  and 
the  fame  year  he  revifed  and  made  many  additions  to 
feveral  of  his  fornier  traifts,  fome  of  which  were  now 
tranflated  into  Latin,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curious 
abroad.  13.  Trafts  about  the  cofmical  qualities  of 
tilings;  cofmical  fufpicions;  the  temperature  of  the 
fubtcrraneous  regions  ;  the  bottom  of  the  fta  :  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  introduftion  to  the  hillory  of  particular 
qualities.  This  book  occafioned  much  fpeculation,  as  it 
feeined  to  contain  a  vaft  treafure  of  knowledge  which 
had  never  been  communicated  to  the  vvorldbefore  ;  and 
this  too  grounded  upon  adtual  experiments,  and  argu- 
mentsjulty  drawn  from  them,  inltcad  of  that  notional 
and  conjedtural  philofopliy  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  had  been  fo  much  in  fafhion. 

Intheyear  1671,  he  publifhed,  14.  Confiderations 
on  the  ufefulnefs  of  experimental  and  natural  philofo- 
phy; the  fecond  part,  410.  And,  15.  A  colleJlion  of 
trafts  upon  feveral  ufeful  and  important  points  of  prac- 
tical philofophy,  4to.  Both  of  which  works  were  re- 
ceived as  new  and  valuable  gifts  to  the  learned  world. 
16.  An  elTay  about  the  origin  and  virtues  of  gems,  1672, 
8vo.  17.  A  coUeftion  of  traftsupon  the  relation  between 
flame  and  air  ;  and  feveral  other  ufeful  and  curious 
fubjedls  :  bciidcs  furnifliing,  in  this  and  the  former 
year,  a  great  number  of  fliort  diifertations  upon  a  vail 
variety  of  topics,  addreifed  to  the  royal  fociety,  and 
inferted  in  their  Tranfadtions.  18.  Eflays  on  the 
Itrauge  fubtilty,  great  efficacy,  and  determinate  nature, 
of  effluvia  ;  to  which  were  added  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments on  other  fubjedls  ;  1673,  8vo.  19.  A  colledion 
of  trafts  upon  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  the  moifture  of 
the  air,  tlie  natural  and  preternatural  flate  of  bodies  ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  dialogue  concerning  cold  ;  1674, 
Svo.  20.  Tlie  excellency  of  theology  compared  with 
philofophy,  7673,  8vo.  This  difcourfe  was  written  in 
the  year  1665,  while  Mr  Boyle,  to  avoid  the  great 
plague  which  then  raged  in  London,  was  forced  to  go 
from  place  to  place  in  the  country,  and  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  of  confulting  his  books.     It   contains  a 
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8«yle.  great  nnmber  of  cnrious  and  ufefiil,  as  well  as  jiilb  and 
— «~^  naiiiral,  o')fcrvaiions.  21.  A  coHciflion  of  trads  con- 
taining fufpicions  about  hidden  qualities  of  the  air  ; 
with  an  appendix  touching  ccleftial  magnets;  animad- 
Tcr.Gons  upon  Mr  Hobbcs's  problem  about  a  vacuum  ; 
X  difcourfc  of  the  caufe  of  attraftion  and  fuaion ;  1674, 
870.  22.  Some  conl'idcrations  about  the  reconcileablc- 
Eefi  of  reafon  and  religion.  By  T.  £.  a  layman.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  difcourfc  about  the  poilibilicy  of  the 
rerurrctaion.  By  Mr  Boyle.  1675,  8  vo.  The  reader 
muft  be  informed,  that  both  ihefe  pieces  were  of  his 
writing  ;  only  he  thought  fit  to  mark  the  former  with 
the  final  letters  of  his  nam*.  Among  other  papers  that 
he  communicated  this  year  to  the  royal  fociety,  there 
were  two  connected  into  one  difcourfe  :  the  tirll  was 
intitled,  An  experimental  difcourfc  of  quickfiivcr  grow- 
ing hot  with  gold  ;  the  other  related  to  the  fame  fub- 
jc6t  ;  and  both  of  them  contained  difcovcries  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance. 

In  the  year  1676,  he  publiflied,  23.  Experiments  and 
notes  about  the  mechanical  origin  or  produdion  of 
particular  qualities,  in  feveral  difcourfes  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  fiibjedts,  and  among  the  reft  on  electricity. 
In  1678,  he  communicated  to  Mr  Hook  a  ftiort  me- 
morial of  fome  obfervations  made  upon  an  artificial 
fubllance  that  fliines  without  any  preceding  illuftratian  ; 
which  that  gentleman  thought  fit  to  publifli  in  his  Lee- 
Hones  CutUrian<e.  24.  Hiftorical  account  ef  a  degra- 
dation of  gold  made  by  an  anti-elixir.  This  made  a 
great  noife  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  pieces  that  ever  fell 
from  his  pen  ;  fince  the  fa<5ls  contained  in  it  would  have 
been  eltecraed  incredible,  if  they  had  been  related  by  a 
man  of  lefs  integrity  and  piety  than  Mr  Boyle.  The 
regard  which  the  great  Newton  had  for  Mr  Boyle,  ap- 
pears from  a  very  curious  letter,  which  the  former 
wrote  to  him,  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  for  the 
fake  of  laying  before  him  his  fentimenis  of  that  ethe- 
rial  medium,  which  he  afterwards  confidered  in  his 
Optics  as  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  This  letter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  life  of  our  author  by  the  reverend 
Dr  Birch. 

In  the  year  1680,  Mr  Boyle  publiflied,  25.  The 
aerial  nofliluca  ;  or  fomc  new  phenomena,  and  a  pro- 
cefs  of  a  faftitious  fclf-fliining  fubftance,  8vo.  This 
year  the  royal  fociety,  as  a  proof  of  the  juft  fenfe  of 
his  great  worth,  and  of  the  conrtant  and  particular  fer- 
■viccs  which  through  a  courfc  of  many  years  he  had 
done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their  prefident ;  but 
he  being  extremely,  and,  as  he  fays,  peculiarly  tender 
in  point  of  oaths,  declined  the  honour  done  him,  by  a 
letter  addrelTed  to  "  his  much  refpefted  friend  Mr 
"  Robert  Hookc,  profellor  of  mathematics  at  Grefliam 
"  College."  26.  Difcourfc  of  things  above  reafon  ; 
inquiring,  whether  a  philofopher  fliould  admit  any  fuch  ; 
1681,  Svo.  27.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  up- 
on the  icy  noCtiluca  :  to  which  is  added  a  chemical 
paradox,  grounded  upon  new  experiments,  making  it 
probable  that  chemical  principles  are  tranfmurable,  fo 
that  out  of  one  of  them  others  may  be  produced  :  1682, 
Svo.  28.  A  continuation  of  new  experiments,  phyfico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  and  weight  of  the  air, 
and  their  effeas,  1682,  Svo.  In  1683,  he  publilhed 
nothing  but  a  Ihort  letter  to  Dr  Beale,  in  relation  to 
the  making  of  frclh  water  out  of  fait.  In  1684,  he  pub- 


liflied two  very  confiderablc  works,  viz.  29.  Memeirs     iJoylf. 

for  the  natural  hiftory  of  human  blood,  cipecially  the  ' ■^ — 

fpirit  of  that  liquor,  Svo;  and,  30.  Experiments  and 
confiderations  about  the  porofuy  of  bodies,  Svo. 

In  1685,  Mr  Boyle  obliged  the  world  with,  31.  Short 
memoirs  for  the  natural  experimental  hiftory  of  mine- 
ral waters,  with  directions  as  to  the  feveral  methods  of 
trying  them;  including  abundance  of  new  and  ufcful 
remarks,  as  well  as  feveral  curious  experiments.  32.  An 
eifiy  on  the  great  cfTects  of  even  languid  and  unheeded 
motion ;  whercunto  is  annexed  an  experimental  dif- 
courfe of  fome  hitherto  little  regarded  caufes  of  the  fa- 
lubrity  and  infalubrity  of  the  air,  and  its  effedts.  None 
of  his  treatifes,  it  isfaid,  were  ever  received  with  greater 
or  more  general  applaufe  than  this.  33.  Of  the  re- 
concileableucfs  of  fpecific  medicines  to  the  corpufcular 
philofophy  ;  to  which  is  annexed  a  difcourfc  about  the 
advantages  of  the  ufe  of  I'lmple  medicines;  Svo.  Be- 
fides  thefe  philofophical  tradts,  he  gave  the  world,  the 
fame  year,  an  excellent  theological  one,  34.  Of  the 
high  veneration  man's  intellect  owes  to  God,  peculiarlj 
for  his  wifdom  and  power,  Svo. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  fucceeding  year,  came  abroad 
his,  35^.  Free  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion 
of  nature  ;  a  piece  which  was  tlien,  and  will  always  be, 
greatly  admired  by  thofe  who  have  a  true  zeal  and  relifli 
for  pure  religion  and  philofophy.  In  1687,  he  publifli- 
ed, 36.  The  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Didymia  ;  a 
work  he  had  drawn  up  in  his  youth.  37.  A  difquifi- 
tion  about  the  final  caufes  of  natural  things ;  wherein  it 
is  inquired,  whether,  and  (if  at  all)  with  what  caution, 
a  naturalift  fliould  admit  them  ;  with  an  appendix  a- 
bout  vitiated  light  ;  1680,  Svo.  In  the  month  of  Maj 
this  year,  our  author,  though  very  unwilling,  was  con- 
Itrained  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  public,  of  fomc 
inconveniences  under  which  he  had  long  laboured ; 
and  this  he  did  by  an  advcrtifement,  about  "  the  lofs 
of  many  of  his  writings  addrclfed  to  J.  W.  to  be  com- 
municated to  thofe  of  his  friends  that  are  virtuofi ; 
which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  moft  of  his  mu- 
tilated and  unfinifhed  writings."  He  complains  in  this 
advcrtifement  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
plagiaries  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  it 
might  have  been  diflicult  in  any  other  man  to  have 
done  fo  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  felf-conceit 
and  vanity,  yet  Mr  Boyle's  manner  is  fuch  as  only 
to  raife  in  us  an  higher  eflcem  and  admiration  of  him. 
This  advcrtifement  is  inferted  at  length  in  his  life  by 
Birch. 

He  began  now  to  find  that  his  health  and  ftrengih, 
notwithflanding  all  his  care  and  caution,  gradually  de- 
clined, as  he  obferves  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Le  Clerc,  da- 
ted May  30th,  16S9  ;  which  put  him  upon  ufing  every 
polfible  method  of  hufbanding  his  remaining  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  learned.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
he  no  longer  communicated  particular  difcourfes,  or 
new  difcovcries,  to  the  royal  fociety  ;  bccaufe  this  could 
not  be  done  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
tafks  which  he  thought  of  ftill  greater  importance.  It 
was  the  more  fteadily  to  attend  to  thefe,  that  he  re- 
figned  his  port  of  governor  of  the  corporation  for  pro- 
pagating the  gofpcl  in  New-Knglaud  ;  nay,  he  wentfo 
far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world  that  he  could  no  longer 
receive  vifits  as  ufual,  in  an  advcrtifement  which  begins 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  Mr  Boyle  finds  himfelf 
3  R  2  ebligci 
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35eyTe.  obliged  to  intimate  to  thofe  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, that  are  wont  to  do  him  the  honour  and  favour 
of  vifiting  him,  i.  That  he  has  by  fome  unliictcy  acci- 
dents, namely,  by  his  fervant's  breaking  a  bottle  of  oil 
of  vitriol  over  a  chefl  which  contained  his  papers,  had 
many  of  his  writings  corroded  here  and  there,  or  other- 
wife  fo  maimed,  that,  without  he  himfelf  iill  up  the  la- 
cuna out  of  his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be 
intelligible.  2.  That  his  age  and  ficklinefs  have  for  a 
good  while  admonilhed  him  to  put  his  fcattered  and 
partly  defaced  writings  into  fome  kind  of  order,  that 
they  may  Hot  remain  quite  ufclefs.  And,  3.  That  his 
ilcilful  and  friendly  phyiician.  Sir  Edmund  King,  fe- 
conded  by  Mr  Boyle's  befl:  friends,  has  preflingly  ad- 
vifed  him  agaiuft  fpeaking  daily  with  fo  many  perfons 
as  are  wont  to  vifit  him,  reprcfenting  it  as  what  can- 
not but  vvafte  his  fpirits,"  &c.  He  ordered  likewife  a 
board  lo  be  placed  over  his  door,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion  fignifying  when  he  did,  and  when  he  did  not,  re- 
ceive vilits. 

Among  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  means 
he  gained  time  to  finifti,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  one  was  a  colleftion  of  elaborate  procelfes  in  che- 
miftry  ;  concerning  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
which  is  ftill  extant ;  wherein  we  read,  that  "  he  left 
it  as  a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  ftudious  difciples 
of  that  art."  Bcfides  thefe  papers  committed  to  the 
care  of  one  whom  he  efteemed  his  friend,  he  left  very 
many  behind  him  at  his  death,  relating  to  chemiftry  ; 
which,  as  appears  by  a  letter  direeTied  to  one  of  his  ex- 
ecutors, he  defired  might  be  infpefted  by  three  phyfi- 
cians  whom  he  named,  and  that  fome  of  the  mofl  valu- 
able might  be  preferved. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Boyle  publilhed  fome  oiher 
works  before  his  death  ;  as,  38.  Mediciiia  Hydrojlatka ; 
or,  Hydroftatics  applied  to  the  materia  mcdica,  (how- 
ing  how,  by  the  weight  that  divers  bodies  ufed  in  phy- 
fjc  have  in  water,  one  may  difcovcr  whether  they  be 
genuine  or  adulterated.  To  which  is  fubjoined  a  pre- 
vious hydroftatical  way  of  eftimating  ores,  1690,  8vo, 
39.  The  Chriflian  virtuofo  ;  fhowing,  that,  by  being 
addifted  to  experimental  philofophy,  a  man  is  rather 
affifted  than  indifpofcd  to  be  a  good  Chriflian.  To 
which  are  fubjoined,  i.  A  difcourfc  about  the  diftinc- 
lion  that  repreients  fome  things  as  above  reafon  but 
nut  contrary  to  reafon.  2.  The  firft  chapters  of  a  dif- 
courfc intitled  Greatnefs  of  mhid promoted  by  Chrijlia- 
nity.  The  laft  work  which  he  publifhed  himfelf,  was 
in  the  fpring  of  1691  ;  and  is  intitled,  40.  Experimenta 
et  Obfervationes  Phyfica  :  wherein  are  briefly  treated  of 
feveral  fubjefts  relating  to  natural  philofophy  in  an  ex- 
perimental way.  To  which  is  added  a  fmall  coUeflion 
of  flrange  reports.  8vo. 

About  the  entrance  of  the  fummer,  he  began  to  feel 
fuch  an  alteration  in  his  health  as  induced  him  to  think 
of  fettling  his  affairs  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  he  ijgned  and  fealed  his  lafl  will,  to  which  he  af- 
terwards added  feveral  codicils.  In  Oftober,  his  diilem- 
pcrsincreafed  ;  and  on  the  laft  day  of  December  1691, 
he  departed  this  life,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  in  St  Martin's  church  in  the  Fields,  Weft- 
minder,  on  the  7th  of  January  following  ;  and  his  fu- 
neral fermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Gilbert  Burnet,  bi- 
Jhop  of  Salifbury.  The  biftiop  made  choice  upon  this 
•ccafiou  of  a  text  very  appofac  to  the  fubjcd;  namely, 


"  For  God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight,  Boyle, 
wifdom,  knowledge,  and  joy.*"  After  explaining  the  T'7'^1~^ 
meaning  of  the  words,  he  applied  the  doftrine  to  the  ^.^  "'^' 
honourable  perfon  deceafcd  ;  of  whom,  he  tells  us,  he 
was  the  better  able  to  give  a  charafler  from  the  many 
happy  hours  he  had  fpent  in  converfation  with  him,  in 
the  courfe  of  29  years.  He  gives  a  large  account  of 
Mr  Boyle's  fincere  and  unaffected  piety  ;  and  more  c- 
fpecially  of  his  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  without 
having  any  narrow  notions  concerning  it,  or  miftaking, 
as  fo  many  do,  a  bigotted  heat  in  favour  of  a  particu- 
lar feft,  for  that  zeal  which  is  an  ornament  of  a  true 
Chriftian.  He  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  noble 
foundation  for  leftures  in  defence  of  the  gofpel  againtt 
infidels  of  all  forts  ;  the  effeds  of  which  have  been  fo 
confpicuous  in  the  many  volumes  of  excellent  difcourfes 
which  have  been  pnbliflied  in  confequence  of  that  noble 
and  pious  foundation.  He  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
tranQation  and  imprefGon  of  the  New  Teftament  into 
the  Malayan  tongue,  which  he  fcnt  over  all  the  Eaft 
Indies.  He  gave  a  noble  reward  to  him  that  tranfia- 
tcd  Grotius's  incomparable  book  "  Of  the  truth  of 
the  Chriftian  religion"  into  Arabic  ;  and  was  at  the 
charge  of  a  whole  impreffion,  which  he  took  care 
ftiould  be  difperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that 
language  was  undcrflood.  He  was  refolved  to  have 
carried  on  the  impreffion  of  the  New  Teftament  in  the 
Turkifh  language  ;  but  the  company  thought  it  be- 
came them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  fo  fuifered  him 
only  to  give  a  large  fliare  towards  it.  He  was  at  700/. 
charge  in  the  edition  of  the  Irifh  bible,  which  he  or- 
dered to  be  diftributed  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  contri- 
buted liberally  to  the  impreffion  of  the  Welfli  bible. 
He  gave,  during  his  life,  300/.  to  advance  the  defign 
of  propagating  the  Chriftian  religion  in  America ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the  Eaft  India  company 
were  entertaining  propofitions  for  the  like  defign  in  the 
eaft,  he  fent  100/.  for  a  beginning,  as  an  example,  but 
intended  to  carry  it  much  farther  when  it  fhould  be 
fet  on  foot  to  purpofe. 

In  other  refpects  his  charities  were  fo  bountiful 
and  extcnfive,  that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells 
us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  upwards  of  loco/. 
a-year.  But  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
the  bilhop  in  the  copious  and  eloquent  account  he 
has  given  of  this  great  man's  abilities,  we  muft  there- 
fore content  ourfclves  with  adding  the  fliort  eulogium 
by  the  celebrated  phyfician,  philofopher,  and  chemift, 
Dr  Herman  Boerhaave  ;  who,  after  having  declared 
lord  Bacon  to  be  the  father  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy, afferts,  that  "  Mr  Boyle,  the  ornament  of  his 
age  and  country,  fuccecded  to  the  genius  and  inqui- 
ries of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.  Which  (fays 
he)  of  all  Mr  Boyle's  writings  ftiall  I  recommend  ?  All 
of  them.  To  him  we  owe  the  fecrets  of  fire,  air,  wa- 
ter, animals,  vegetables,  foffils:  fo  that  from  his  works 
may  be  deduced  the  whole  fyftcm  of  natural  know- 
ledge." The  reader  perhaps  may  here  be  pleafcd  to 
know,  that  Mr  Boyle  was  born  the  fame  year  in  which 
lord  Bacon  died. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  wc  arc  told, 
that  he  was  tall,  but  flender  ;  and  his  countenance 
pale  and  emaciated.  His  conftitution  was  fo  tender 
and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  forts  of  cloaks  to  put 
on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the  temperature 
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Bcrle-  of  the  air;  ai.i  in  ihis  he  governed  himfelf  by  his 
thermoincicr.  He  cfcaped  indeed  the  fina!l-pox  ;  but 
foralniofl  forty  years  he  laboured  under  f>ich  feeble- 
nefs  of  body,  and  fnch  lowncis  of  flrength  and  I'pirits, 
that  it  was  aftonilhing  how  he  could  read,  meditate, 
make  experiments,  and  write,  as  he  did.  He  had  like- 
wife  a  weakncfs  in  his  eyes  ;  which  made  him  very 
tender  of  them,  and  extremely  apprehenfive  of  fuch 
dillcmpers  as  might  affcdl  them.  He  imagined  like- 
wife,  that  if  ficknefs  (hould  confine  him  to  his  beci,  it 
might  raife  the  pains  of  the  flone  to  a  degree  wliich 
might  be  above  his  ftrength  to  fupport  ;  fo  that  he 
feared  his  laft  minutes  fliould  be  too  hard  tor  him.  This 
was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution  and  apprehenfion 
with  which  he  was  obferved  to  live  ;  but  as  to  life  it- 
felf,  he  had  that  juft  indifference  for  it  which  became  a 
philofopher  and  a  Chriftian.  However,  his  ilght  be- 
gan to  grow  dim  not  above  four  hours  before  he  died  ; 
and  when  death  came  upon  him,  he  had  not  been  above 
three  hours  in  bed,  before  it  made  an  end  of  him,  with 
fo  little  pain  that  the  flame  appeared  to  go  out  merely 
for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

Mr  Boyle  was  never  married  ;  but   Mr  Evelyn  was 
aQ'iired,  that  he   courted  the  beautiful  and   ingenious 
daughter  of  Cary  carl  of  Monmouth,  and  that  to  this 
partion  was  owing  his  "  Seraphic  Love."     In  the  me- 
morandum of  Mr  Boyle's  life  fct  down  by  bifliop  Bur- 
net, it  is  remarked  that  he  abllaincd  from  marriage,  at 
firft  ojt  of  policy,  afterwards  more  jihilofophically  ;  and 
we  find  by  a  letter  of  Dr  John  Wallis  to  him,  dated  at 
Oxford,  July  1 7tb,  1669,  that  he  had  an  overture  made 
him  with  refpect  to  the  lady   Mary  Haftings,  fifter  to 
the  earl   of  Huntingdon  :  But  it  docs  not  appear  from 
any  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  ever  tmcrtained  ihelcaft 
thoughts  of  that  kind  ;  nay,  there  is  a  letter  of  his,  wrote 
when  he  was  young,  to  the  lady  Barrymore  his  niece, 
who  had  informed  him  of  a  report  that  he  was  aftually 
married,  which  almoft  (hows  that  he  never  did.     The 
letter  is  written  with  great  politcncfs,  and  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  gallantry  ;  and  is  a  clear  proof,  that  though 
Mr  Boyle  did  not  choofe  tomarry,  yet  it  was  no  mifan- 
ihropic  cynical  humour  which  rcftraincd  him  from  it. 
It  is  impoffible  to  entertain  the  reader  better  than  by 
prefcnting  him  with  that  part  of  it,  which  concerns  the 
point  in  queflion.     "  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  haflen 
the  payment  of  the  thanks  I  owe  your  ladylhip  for  the 
joy  you  arc  pleafed  to  wilh  mc,  and  of  which  that  wilh 
poflibly  gives  me  more  than  the  occafion  of  it  would. 
You  have  certainly  reafon,  madam,  to  fufpend  your  be- 
lief of  a  marriage,  celebrated  by  no  prieil  but  Fame, 
and  made  unknown  to  the  fuppofed    bridegroom.     I 
may  poflibly  ere  long  give  you  a  lit  of  the  fpleen  upon 
this  theme;  but  at  prefent  it  were  incongruous  to  blend 
fuch  pure  raillery,  as  I  ever  prate  of  matrimony  and  a- 
mours  with,  among  things  I  am  fo  fcrions  in  as  thofe 
this  fcribblc  prefents  you.     I  (hall  therefore  only  tell 
you,  that  the  little  gentleman  and  I  are  ftill  at  the  old 
defiance.     You  have  carried  away  too  many  of  the  per- 
fcAions  of  your  fcx  to  leave  enough  in  this  country  for 
reducing  fo  ftubborn  a  heart  as  mine  ;  whofc  conqueft 
were  a  talk  of  fo  much  difliculty,  and  fo  little  worth  it, 
that  the  latter  property  is  always  likely  10  deter  any 
that  hath  beauty  and  merit  eno;igh  to  overcome   the 
former.     But  tliough  this  untamed  heart  be  thus  infcn- 
liblc  to  the  thing  iifclf  called  lov: ;  it  is  ycc  very  accef- 


fible  to  things  very  near  of  kin  to  that  palTion  ;  and 
efteem,  friendfhip,  rcfped,  and  even  admiration  are 
things  that  their  proper  objefts  lail  not  proponionably 
to  exadt  of  me,  and  confcquently  are  qualities  which  in 
their  highcll  degrees  are  really  and  conftanily  paid  my 
lady  Barrymore  by  her  mod  obliged  humble  fcrvant, 
and  affcftionate  uncle,  Robert  Boyi.e." 

We  fliall  conclude  this  account  of  Mr  Boyle  with 
the  mention  of  his  polthumous  works,  which  are  as  fol- 
low. I.  "  The  general  Hirtory  of  the  air  defigned  and 
begun."  2.  "  General  heads  for  the  natural  hillory  of 
a  country,  great  or  fmall ;  drawn  out  for  the  ufc  of  tra- 
vellers and  navigators."  5.  "  A  paper  of  the  honour- 
able Robert  Boyle's,  depoiited  with  the  fccrttaries  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Odtobcr  14th,  1680,  and  opened 
fmce  his  death  ;  being  an  account  of  his  making  the 
phofphorus,  September  3Cth,  1680."  Printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions.  4.  "  An  account  of  a  way 
of  examining  waters,  as  to  freflinefs  or  faltnefs."  5.  "  A 
free  difcourfe  againil:  cu(l:oniary  Iwearing,  and  a  dif- 
fuafive  from  curling,"  1695,  8vo,  6.  "Medicinal  ex- 
periments, or  a  collection  of  choice  remedies,  cliitily 
limple  and  ealily  prepared,  ufeful  in  families,  and  fit 
for  the  fervice  of  the  country  people.  The  third  and  !all 
volume,  publilhed  from  the  author's  original  manu- 
fcript  ;  whereunto  is  added  feveral  ufeful  notes  expli- 
catory of  the  fame."  169S,  i2mo.  Beautiful  editions 
of  all  his  works  have  been  printed  at  London,  in  5  vo- 
lumes folio,  and  6  volumes  410. 

BoYiE  (Charles)  earl  of  Orrery  in  Ireland,  and 
baron  of  Mafton  in  the  county  of  Sonierfet,  was  the 
fccond  fon  of  Roger  the  fecond  carl  of  Orrery,  and 
was  born  in  Augult  1679,  He  was  educated  at- 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  foon  diitinguiflied  him- 
felf by  his  learning  and  abilities.  Like  the  firlt  earl  of 
Orrery,  he  was  an  author,  a  foldier,  and  a  (lattfman. 
He  tranilatcd  the  life  of  Lyfander  from  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch  ;  and  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the  tpiftlcs 
of  Phalaris,  which  engaged  him  in  a  literary  dil'pute, 
in  which  he  defended  the  genuincncfs  of  ihefe  tpillles 
againft  Dr  Bcntley.  He  was  three  times  member  for 
the  town  of  Huntingdon  ;  but  his  elder  brother,  Lio- 
nel earl  of  Orrery,  dying  on  the  23d  of  Auguft  1703 
without  ilTue,  he  fucceeded  to  that  title  ;  and,  entering 
into  the  Qiicen's  fervice,  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
when  he  beliaved  witn  fuch  bravery,  that  in  1709  he 
was  raifed  tothe  rank  of  inajor-general,  and  fworn  one 
of  her  majedy's  privy  council.  At  the  famous  battle 
of  the  wood,  he  gave  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  his  intre- 
pid courage,  remaining  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in 
the  warmeft  part  of  the  a(5lion,  till  the  vidtory  was 
complete,  which,  as  it  wasone  of  the  nioft  glorious,  fo- 
it  was  the  deareft  bought,  of  any  of  that  war.  Plis 
lordfliip  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  the  Queen's 
envoy  tothellatcsof  Brabant  and  Flanders;  and  having 
honourably  difcharged  that  trufl,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Britifh  Peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Boyle, 
baron  of  Maflon  in  Somcrfctlhire.  He  enjoyed  feve- 
ral other  additional  honours  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  I. ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the 
fufpicion  of  tiie  government,  his  lordlhip  was  commit- 
ted to  the  tower:  he  was,  however,  at  length, admitted 
to  bail  ;  and  nothing  being  found  that  could  be  cfteem- 
ed  a  ftifHcient  ground  for  a  profccniion,  he  was  dif- 
charged.    His  lorddiip  died  AuguH  28ih  1731^  in  the 
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Boyle  66t]i  year  of  his  age.  To  his  tutor,  Mr  Atterbury,  he 
II  prooably  owed  a  good  part  of  that  fine  relifli  he  had 
BoyJe.  f^^  [j^g  writings  of  the  ancients.  He  made  thefe  his 
^  conftant  ftiidy,  and  expreffed  a  high  contempt,  fays 
Budgcll,  for  the  greater  part  of  our  modern  wits  and 
aiitliors.  He  was  delighted  with  the  company  of  two 
forts  of  perfons  ;  either  fiich  as  were  really  geniufcs  of 
the  firft  rank,  who  had  fine  underllandings,  ftrong 
judgments,  and  true  taftes ;  or  fuch  as  had  a  few  foi- 
bles, and  an  eye  of  ridicule  in  them,  which  fcrved  to 
make  him  laugh.  He  would  rally  thefe  in  fo  agreeable, 
and  yet  in  fo  tender  a  manner,  that,  though  it  diverted 
himfelf  and  others,  it  was  never  ofFenfive  to  the  perfon 
rallied.  The  inflrument  which  was  invented  by  him, 
and  bears  his  name,  reprefcnting  the  folar  fyftem  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiments  of  the  new  aflronomers,  is  an 
undeniable  proof  of  his  mechanic  genius.  His  lordlhip 
had  alfo  a  turn  for  medicine  ;  which  led  him  not  only 
to  buy  and  read  whatever  was  publilhed  on  that  fub- 
jeft,  but  alfo  to  employ  his  friends  to  fend  him  ac- 
counts of  herbs  and  drugs  in  foreign  countries. 

Boyle  (John),  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  a  noble- 
man diftinguiihed  by  his  learning  and  genius,  was  the 
only  fon  of  Charles  earl  of  Orrery,  and  was  born  on  the 
2d  of  Jan.  1707.  He  was  educated  at  Chrifl-church 
college  in  Oxford  ;  but,  as  he  himfelf  declares,  early 
difappointments,  indifferent  health,  and  many  untoward 
accidents,  rendered  him  fond  of  retirement,  and  of  im- 
proving his  talents  for  polite  literature  and  poetry  ;  of 
which  lalt  art  he  gave  fcveral  exeellent  fpecimens.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  Tranflation  of  Pliny  the  Younger's  letters, 
with  various  notes,  for  the  fervice  of  his  eldcfl  fon  the 
lord  Boyle,  in  two  volumes,  410.  This  was  firfl  publifh- 
ed  in  1751.  The  year  following,  he  publifhed  the  Life 
of  Dean  Sv/ift,  in  fevcral  letters,  addrefled  to  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Hamilton  Boyle  ;  and  afterwards  printed 
Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary  earl  of  Monmouth,  a  manu- 
fcript  prefented  to  him  by  a  relation,  with  explanatory 
notes.     He  died  in  1762. 

Bovle's  Leiliires,  a  courfe  of  eight  fermons  or  lec- 
tures preached  annually,  fet  on  foot  by  the  honour- 
able Robert  Boyle,  Efq.  by  a  codicil  annexed  to  his 
will  in  1 691  ;  whofe  defign,  as  exprcffed  by  the  infli- 
tutor,  is,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chriflian  religion 
againll  infidels,  without  defcending  to  any  controver- 
fies  among  Chriflians  ;  and  to  anfwer  new  difllculties, 
fcruples,  &c.  For  the  fupport  of  this  lefture  he  af- 
figned  the  rent  of  his  houfe  in  Crooked-lane  to  fome 
learned  divine  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  be  eleft- 
cd  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  by  the  late 
Archbilhop  Tennifon  and  others.  But  the  fund  pro- 
ving precarious,  the  falary  was  ill  paid  :  to  remedy 
which  inconveniences,  the  faid  archbilhop  procured  a 
yearly  flipend  of  L.JO  for  ever,  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
charged  on  a  farm  in  the  parirti  of  Brill  in  the  county 
of  Bucks.  To  this  appointment  we  are  indebted  for 
many  elaborate  defences  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion. 

BOYNE,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  Qiicen's 
county  in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  and  runs  north-eall 
by  Trim  and  Cavan,  falling  at  lafl  into  the  Iri(la  Chan- 
nel a  little  below  Drogheda.  It  is  memorable  for  a 
battle  fought  on  its  banks  between  James  II.  and  King 
William  III.  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

BOYSE,  Boys,  or  Bois  (John),  one  of  the  tranf- 


lators  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  fon  of     Boyfe. 

William  Bois,    redor   of  Weft  Stowe,  near  St  Ed-  * >^— ' 

mundfbury,  Suffolk,  and  born  at  Nettleflead  in  Suffolk 
on  the  3d  of  January  1560.  He  W3-S  taught  the  firfl 
rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father  ;  and  his  capacity 
was  fuch,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  read  the  Bible 
in  Hebrew.  He  went  afterwards  to  Hadley  fcliool  ; 
and  at  14  was  admitted  of  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  fkill  in 
Greek.  Happening  to  have  the  fmall-pox  when  he 
was  elciSed  fellow,  he,  topreferve  his  fcniority,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  in  blankets  to  be  adrciitted.  He 
applied  himfelf  for  fometime  to  the  fludy  of  medicine  ; 
but,  fancying  himfelf  afFefted  with  every  difeafe  he 
read  of,  lie  quitted  that  fcience.  He  was  ten  years 
chief  Greek  lecTiurer  in  his  college,  and  read  every  day. 
He  vrluntarily  read  a  Greek  lecture  for  fome  years  at 
four  in  the  morning,  in  his  own  chamber,  which  was 
frequented  by  many  of  the  fellows.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  fuccecded  him  in  the  reftory  of  Weft 
Stowe.  At  the  age  of  36,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr  Holt,  re(5tor  of  Boxworth  in  Cambridgefliire  ; 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  that  living,  O>5tober  13,  1596. 
On  his  quitting  the  univerfity,  the  college  gave  him 
L.ioo.  His  young  wife,  who  was  bequeathed  to  him 
with  the  living,  which  was  an  advowfon,  proving  a 
bad  OEconomift,  and  he  himfelf  being  wholly  addifted 
to  his  ftudies,  he  foon  became  fo  much  involved  in 
debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  choice  collediion 
of  books,  confifting  of  almofl  every  Greek  author  then 
extant.  When  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  by 
King  James  I.  direfted  to  be  made,  IVIr  Bois  wag 
eledled  one  of  the  Cambridge  tranflators.  He  per- 
formed not  only  his  own,  but  alfo  the  part  affigned  to 
another,  with  great  reputation  ;  though  with  no  pro- 
fit, for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  fix  who  met  at  Stationer's  Hall  to 
revifc  the  whole  :  which  talk  they  went  through  in  nine 
months,  having  each  from  the  company  of  ftationers, 
during  that  time,  30s.  a-week.  He  afterwards  affifl- 
ed  Sir  Henry  Saville  in  publifliing  the  works  of  St 
Chryfoftom.  In  161J,  Dr  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifliop 
of  Ely,  beftowed  on  him,  unafked,  a  prebend  in  his 
church.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1643,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  many  ma- 
nufcripis  behind  him,  particularly  a  Commentary  on 
almofl  all  the  books  of  the  New-Teflament. — When 
he  was  a  yoiuig  fludent  at  Cambridge,  he  received  from 
the  learned  Dr  Whitaker  three  rules  for  avoiding  thofc 
diftempers  which  ufually  attend  a  fedeniary  life,  to 
which  he  adhered  with  equal  conftancy  and  fuccefs. 
The  firft  was.  To  ftudy  always  ftanding  ;  the  fecond. 
Never  to  ftudy  in  a  window ;  and  the  third,  Never  to 
go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

BoYSE  (Jofeph),  a  late  eminent  diflcnting  minifler 
in  Dublin,  much  refpcJled  not  only  for  learning  and 
abilities,  but  his  extcnfive  humanity  and  undiflembled 
piety.  During  his  minifterial  charge  at  Dublin,  he 
publilhed  many  fermons  which  compofe  feveral  folio 
volumes,  a  few  poems,  and  other  trafts  ;  but  what  chiefly 
diftinguiihed  him  as  a  writer,  was  the  controverfy  he 
carried  on  with  Dr  King,  archbilhop  of  Dublin,  and 
author  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  concerning  the  ofEceof  a 
fcriptural  billiop.  This  controverted  point  was  mana- 
ged on  both  fides  with  great  force  of  argument  and 
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Boyfe,     calmncfs  of  temper.     The  bilhopaflerted  tliat  the  epil- 

^ '  copal  riglit   of  jiirifdiilition  had   iis   foundation  in  ihc 

New  Teltamcnt  :  Mr  J3oyfe,  confillent  wiih  his  prin- 
ciples, denied  that  any  ccclefiallical  ftipcriority  ap- 
peared there,  with  the  grcatcit  candour  and  good  man- 
ners.    He  was  father  to 

BoYSE  (Samuel),  the  poer,  a  man  remarkable  for 
the  finenefs  of  his  genius,  tiie  lownefs  of  his  manners, 
and  the  wretchedncfs  of  hislife.  He  was  born  in  1708, 
and  received  tiie  rjdiments  of  his  education  in  a  pri- 
vate fchool  in  Dublin.  When  he  was  but  18  years  old, 
bis  father,  who  probably  intended  him  for  the  minif- 
try,  lent  him  to  the  uiiiverlity  of  Glafgow,  that  he 
miglit  fiiiilh  his  education  there.  He  had  not  been  a 
year  at  the  univerfity,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  tradcfman  in  that  city,  and  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  interrupt  his  education  by  marrying  her 
before  he  had  entered  into  his  20th  year.  The  natural 
extravagance  of  his  temper  foon  expufed  him  to  want  ; 
and  as  he  had  now  the  additional  charge  of  a  wife,  his 
reduced  circumftances  obliged  him  to  quit  :he  univerfi- 
ty, and  go  over  with  his  wife  (who  alfo  carried  a  filler 
with  her)  to  Dublin,  where  they  relied  on  the  old  gen- 
tleman for  fupport.  Young  Boyfe  wasof  all  men  the  fur- 
thefl  removed  from  a  gentleman ;  he  had  no  graces  of 
perfon,  and  fewer  flill  of  converfation.  Never  were 
three  people  of  more  libertine  charafters  than  young 
Boyfe,  his  wife,  and  fiftcr-in-Iaw  ;  yet  the  two  ladies 
wore  fuch  a  mafkof  decency  before  the  old  gentleman, 
that  his  foiidnefs  was  never  abated.  The  ellate  his  fa- 
ther po.TefTed  in  Yorkfiiire  was  fold  to  difcharge  his 
debts  i  and  when  the  old  man  lay  in  his  lail  ficknefs,  he 
was  entirely  fupported  by  prefents  from  his  congrega- 
tion, and  buried  at  their  cxpence.  We  have  no  further 
account  of  Mr  Boyfe,  till  we  find  him  foon  after  his  fa- 
ther's death  at  Edinburgh.  At  this  place  hispoetical  ge- 
nius raifed  him  many  friends,  and  fome  patrons  of  ve- 
ry great  eminence.  He  pnblifheda  volume  of  poems  in 
I  75 1,  to  which  arc  fubjoined  Thi  Tablature  ofCebes, 
and  A  litter  upon  liberty,  infcrted  in  the  Dublin  Jour- 
nal 1726  ;  and  by  thefe  he  obtained  a  very  great  repu- 
tation. They  are  addrefled  to  the  countefs  of  Eglinton. 
This  amiable  lady  was  the  patroncfs  of  all  men  of  wit, 
and  greatly  diftinguifhcd  Mr  Boyfe  while  he  relided  in 
that  country.  Upon  the  death  of  the  vifcountefs  Stor- 
niont,  Mr  Boyfe  wrote  an  elegy,  wliich  was  very  much 
applauded  by  her  lady(hip*s  relations.  This  elegy  he 
intiiled  The  tsars  of  the  viups,  as  the  deceafed  lady  was 
a  woman  of  the  mod  refined  tafte  in  the  fciences,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  poetry.  The  lord  Stormont  was  fo 
much  pleafed  with  this  mark  ofeAecm  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  lady,  that  he  ordered  a  very  handfomc  pre- 
fent  to  be  given  to  Mr  Boyfe  by  his  attorney  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  notice  which  lady  Eglinion  and  the  lord 
Stormont  took  of  our  poet,  recommended  him  likewifc 
to  the  patronage  of  the  dnchefs  of  Gordon  ;  who  was  fo 
foliciious  to  raife  him  above  necedity,  thai  Ihe  em- 
ployed her  intereft  in  procuring  the  promife  of  a  place 
for  him.  She  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  was  next  day 
to  deliver  to  one  of  the  commifTioners  of  the  cufloms  at 
Edinburgh.  It  happened  that  he  was  then  fome  miles 
diflant  from  the  city  ;  and  the  morning  on  which  he 
was  to  have  rode  to  town  with  her  grace's  letter  of  re- 
commendation proved  to  be  rainy.  This  flendcr  cir- 
eiimilaacc  was  enough  to  difcouragc  Boyfe,  who  never 
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looked  beyond  the  prefent  mon>cnt:  he  declined  .sioing 
to  town  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather;  and  while  he  "■ 
let  flip  the  opportunity,  the  place  was  bellowed  upon 
another,  which  the  commillioner  declared  he  kept  for 
fome  time  vacant  in  expedation  of  feeing  a  perfon  re- 
commended by  the  duchcfs  of  Gordon.  Boyfe  at  lafl 
having  defeated  all  the  kind  intentions  of  his  patrons 
towards  him,  fell  into  contempt  and  poverty,  whicli 
obliged  hitn  to  quit  Edinburgh.  He  communicated  his 
dcfign  of  going  to  London,  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon; 
who,  having  Hill  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  poetical  a- 
bilities,  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr 
Pope,  and  obtained  another  for  him  to  Sir  Peter  King 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormonfrecom- 
mended  him  to  the  folicitor  general  his  brother,  and 
many  other  perfons  of  the  firft  fafhion.  Upon  receiving 
thefe  letters,  he,  with  great  caution,  quitted  Edinburgh, 
regretted  by  none  but  his  creditors.  Lpon  bis  arrival  in 
London,  he  went  to  Twickenham,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  duchcfs  of  Gordon's  letter  to  Mr  Pope;  but  that 
gentleman  not  being  at  home,  Mr  Bofye  never  gave 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  repeat  his  vifit.  He  wrote  poems; 
but  thofe,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  were  loll  to 
the  world,  by  being  introduced  with  no  advantage. 
He  had  fo  ftrong  a  propenfity  to  groveling,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance were  generally  of  fuch  a  call  as  could 
be  of  no  fcrvice  to  him  ;  and  thofe  in  higher  life  he  ad- 
drefled by  letters,  not  having  fufficient  confidence  orpo- 
litenefs  to  converfe  familiarly  with  them.  Thus  un- 
fit to  fupport  himfelf  in  the  world,  he  was  expofed  to 
variety  of  dillreiles,  from  which  he  could  invent  no 
means  of  extricating  himfelf  but  by  writing  mendicant 
letters.  It  will  appear  amazing,  that  this  man,  of  fo  ab- 
]t&.  a  fpirit,  was  voluptuous  and  luxurious  :  he  had  no 
talle  for  any  thing  elegant,  and  yet  was  to  the  lafl  de- 
gree expenlive.  Can  it  bebelieved, thatoftenwhenhe 
had  received  but  aguineainconfequenceof  afupplicating 
letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern,  order  a  fupper  to  be 
prepared,  drink  of  the  richeft  wines,  and  fpend  all  the 
money  that  had  jufl  been  given  him  in  charity,  without 
having  any  one  to  participate  the  regale  with  him,  and 
while  his  wife  and  child  were  ftarving  at  home  \ 

It  was  about  the  year  1740,  that  Mr  Boyfe,  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wretchedncfs,  had  not  a 
fliirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel,  to  put  on  ;  the 
flieets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawn-bro- 
ker's, and  he  was  obliged  to  be  confined  to  his  bed 
with  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket.  He  had  little 
fupport  but  what  he  got  by  writing  letters  to  his 
friends  in  the  moA  abjed  flyle  ;  but  was  perhaps  alham- 
ed  to  let  this  inflance  of  his  dillrefs  be  known,  which 
probably  was  the  occafion  of  his  remaining  fix  weeks 
in  that  fituation.  During  this  time  he  had  fome  em- 
ployment in  writing  rerfes  for  the  Magazines;  and 
whoever  had  feen  him  in  his  fludy,  mufl  have  thought 
tlie  object  fingular  enough  ;  he  fat  up  in  bed  with  the 
blanket  wrapt  about  him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a 
hole  large  enough  to  admit  his  arm,  and  placing  the 
paper  upon  his  knee,  fcribbled  in  the  befl  manner  he 
could,  the  verfcs  he  was  obliged  to  make  :  whatever  he 
got  by  thofe,  or  any  other  of  his  begging  letters,  was 
but  jufl  fufficient  for  the  prefervation  of  life.  And 
perhaps  he  would  have  remained  much  longer  in  this 
diflreisful  ftate,  had  not  a  compafTionatc  gentleman, 
upon  hearing  this  circuniAance  related,  ordered  his 
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Boyfe,     clothes  to  be  taken  out  of  pawn,  and  enabled  him 
— '^—'  appear  again  abroad. 

About  the  year  1745,  Mr  Boyfe's  wife  died.  He 
was  then  at  Reading,  and  pretended  much  concern 
when  he  heard  of  her  death.  His  biifinefs  at  Reading 
was  to  compile  a  Review  of  the  mofl  material  tranfafti- 
ons  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  lafl  war:  in  which 
he  has  included  a  fnort  account  of  the  late  rebellion. 
Upon  his  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  was  more 
decent  than  it  had  ever  been  before;  and  there  were 
fome  hopes  that  a  reformation,  though  late,  would  be 
wrought  upon  him.  He  was  employed  by  a  bookfeller 
to  tranflate  Fenelon  on  the  exijience  of  Cod ;  during 
which  time  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  a  woman  in  low 
circumftances,  but  well,  enough  adapted  to  his  tafte. 
He  began  now  to  live  with  more  regard  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  fupported  a  better  appearance  than  ufual ;  but 
while  his  circumftances  were  mending,  and  his  irregu- 
lar appetites  lofing  ground,  his  health  vifibly  declined. 
He  had  the  fatisfaftion,  while  in  his  lingering  illnefs, 
to  obferve  a  poem  of  his,  intitled  The  Deity,  recom- 
mended by  two  eminent  writers,  the  ingenious  Mr 
Fielding,  and  the  reverend  Mr  James  Hervey  author 
oiThe  Meditations. 

Mr  Boyfe's  mind  was  often  religioufly  difpofed  ;  he 
frequently  talked  upon  that  fubjeft,  and  probably  fuf- 
fered  a  great  deal  from  the  remorfe  of  his  confcience. 
The  early  imprefTions  of  his  good  education  were  never 
entirely  obliterated;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  continued 
llrugi^le  between  his  will  and  reafon,  as  he  was  always 
violating  his  duty  to  the  one,  while  he  fell  under  the 
fubjcv-^ion  of  the  other.  It  was  in  confcqnenceof  this 
war  in  his  mind,  that  he  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  called 
The  Recantatioji.  In  May  1749,  ^^  ^^^^  '"  obfcurc 
lodgings  near  Shoe-lane;  but  in  fentiments,  there  is 
the  greate/t  reafon  to  believe,  very  different  from  thofe 
in  which  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  An 
old  acquaintance  of  his  endeavoured  to  colleft  money 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral,  fo  that  the  fcan- 
dal  of  being  buried  by  the  pariih  might  be  avoided  : 
but  in  vain  ;  the  remains  of  this  fon  of  the  mufes  were, 
with  very  little  ceremony  hurried  away  by  the  parifli 
officers. 

Never  was  a  life  fpent  with  lefs  grace  than  that  of 
Mr  Boyfe,  and  never  were  fuch  diflinguifhed  abilities 
oiven  to  lefs  purpofe.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to 
poetry  only:  he  had  a  tafle  for  painting,  mufic,  and 
heraldry;  with  the  latter  of  which  he  was  very  well 
acquainted.  His  poetical  pieces,  if  colledled,  would  make 
lix  moderate  volumes.  Many  of  tliem  are  fcattered  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  murkeA  with  the  letter  Y, 
■■ii\i\  .4/czus.  Two  volumes  were  publlQied  in  London. 
An  ode  of  his  in  the  manner  of  Spenfer,  intitled  The 
Olive,  was  addrelTed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  prefent  of  ten  guineas.  He  tranllated  a 
poem  from  the  High  Dutch  of  Van  Haren,  in  praife 
of  peace,  upon  the  conclufion  of  that  made  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ;  butthepoem  which  procured  him  the  greatefl 
reputation  was  that  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
He  was  employed  by  Mr  Ogle  to  tranflate  fome  of 
Chaucer's  tales  into  modern  Englifli,  which  he  per- 
formed with  great  fpirit,  and  received  at  the  rate  of 
three  pence  a  line  for  his  trouble.  Mr  Ogle  publifiied 
a  complete  edition  of  that  old  poet's  Canterbury  Tales 
modernized :  and  Mr  Boyfe's  name  is  put  into  fuch  tales 
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as  were  done  by  him.  In  1743,  Mr  Boyfe  publifhed, 
without  his  name,  an  ode  on  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
intitled  Alhion's  Triumph. 

BOZOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Man- 
tua, capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  fubjeft 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  E.  L.  10.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  9. 

B  QUADRO,  QuADRATo,  or  Durale,  in  mufic, 
called  by  the  French  b  quarre,  from  its  figure  -t}-  This 
is  what  we  call  B  natural  ex  fharp,  in  diftindtion  to  B 
7)iol  or  fiat.     See  Flat  and  Sharp. 

If  the  fiat  g  be  placed  before  a  note  in  the  thorough 
bafs,it  intimates,  that  its  third  is  to  be  a  minor;  and  if 
placed  with  any  cypher  over  a  note  in  the  bafs,  as  ^  6, 
or  g  5,  &c.  it  denotes,  that  the  fifth  or  fixth  thereto 
are  to  be  fiat.  But  if  the  quadro  ^  be  placed  over  any 
note,  or  with  a  cypher,  in  the  thorough  bafs,  it  has 
the  contrary  efFeft  ;  for  thereby  the  note  or  interval 
thereto  is  raifed  to  its  natural  order. 

BRABANCIONES,  in  middle-age  writers,  a  kind 
of  Netherland  foldiery,  infamous  for  rapine,  being  lit- 
tle better  than  commilfioned  banditti,  who  hired  them- 
felves  to  fight  for  any  that  could  pay  them  beft.  The 
word  is  varioufly  written  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
days;  all  given  them  from  the  country  of  Brabant, 
which  was  the  chief  nurfery  of  thofe  troops.  They 
are  alfo  frequently  confounded  with  the /?of^fii?rj,  Ro- 
turiers,  Ruptarii,   Ruterarii,  Corteraux,  &c. 

BRABANT,  a  large  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Holland  and  the  duchy  of  Guelder- 
land  i  on  the  eafl,  by  the  fame  duchy  and  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Liege;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  province  of  Nam  ur 
and  Hainhalt ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Zealand.  It  is  di- 
vided into  Dutch  Brabant  and  Auftrian  Brabant ;  wa- 
tered by  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  Scheld,  the  Rup- 
pcl,  and  the  Dommel,  are  the  chief.  The  foil  is  very 
fertile;  and  it  contains  26  fortified  towns,  of  which 
BrufTels  is  the  capital. 

BRABEJUM,  the  African  almond  :  A  genus  of 
the  monoecia  order,  blonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants.  In  the  male  the  corolla  is  four-parted ; 
there  are  four  ftamina  inverted  in  the  throat ;  the  ftile 
is  bifid,  and  abortive :  The  female  lias  a  four-parted 
corolla,  revoluted  upwards,  with  four  ftamina,  one  pif- 
til  with  two  ftigmas;  the  fruitis  a  roundifh  drupa  with 
a  globular  feed.  Of  this  genustherc  is  but  one  fpccies, 
viz.  the  flcllatifolium,  which  is  a  native  of  theCapeof 
Good-Hope.  In  Europe  it  feldom  grows  above  eight  or 
nine  feethigh,butin  its  native  foil  is  a  tree  of  a  middling 
growth.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftcm,  which  is  foft, 
and  full  of  pith  within,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bark. 
The  leaves  come  out  all  round  the  branches  at  each 
joint  :  they  are  indented  at  their  edges,  ftanding  on 
very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  to- 
wards the  end  of  their  fhoots,  which  are  of  a  pale  co- 
lour inclining  to  white.  This  may  be  propagated, 
though  with  difHculty,  by  layers  made  in  April ;  but 
they  are  often  two  years  before  they  produce  roots 
ftroug  enough  to  be  taken  from  the  plants.  When  the 
branches  are  laid  down,  it  will  be  proper  to  flit  them 
at  the  point  (as  is  praclifed  in layingcarnations),  which 
will  promote  their  taking  root.  In  winter,  the  plants 
fhould  have  a  good  greenhoufe ;  but  in  fummcr  they 
fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  llieltered  fituation. 
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Bribeutcj  BRABEUTES,  or  Bkabeuta,  ia  antiquity,  an  of- 
ficer among  the  Grectis,  who  prcfidcd  at  the  p.iblic 
games,  and  decided  controverfies  that  happened  among 
the  antagonifts  in  the  gymniftical  cxcrciles.  The  num- 
ber of  brabeutae  was  not  fixed  ;  fomctimes  there  was 
only  one,  but  more  commonly  they  amounted  to  nine 
or  ten. 

BRACCIANO,  a  town  of  St  Peter's  patrimony, 
about  12  miles  north  of  Rome,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide 
of  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  E.  Long.  13, 
N.  Lat.  42. 

BRACCIOLINI  (Francis),  an  Italian  poet,  a  na- 
tive of  Poftoia,  and  the  friend  of  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
died  about  the  year  1644,  aged  80.  He  wrote,  i.  An 
epic  poem,  intiiled.  The  crofs  reconquered,  under  the 
emperor  Hcraclius.  2.  An  heroic  poem,  intitled,  The 
mockery  of  the  Pagan  gods.  3.  The  elcdion  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  in  23  books. 

BRACE  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple  or  pair, 
and  applied  by  huntfraen  to  feveral  beafts  of  game,  as 
a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c. 

Brace, or  Bra(f.-,  is  alfo  a  foreign  meafure,  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  faihoin.     See  Fathom. 

Brace,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in 
with  bevil  joints,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  keep  the  build- 
ing from  fwerving  cither  way.  When  the  brace  is  fra- 
med into  the  kinglcifes  or  principal  rafters,  it  is  by 
foine  called  a  Jlrul. 

Brace,  in  writing  or  printing,  a  crooked  line  inclo- 
fing  a  pafTage,  as  in  a  triplet. 

Braces,  in  the  fea-language,  are  ropes  belonging 
to  all  the  yards  of  the  (hip,  except  the  mizen,  two  to 
each  yard,  reeved  through  blocks  that  are  faftcncd 
to  pennants,  feized  to  the  yard-arms.  Their  ufe  is  ei- 
ther to  fquare  or  traverfe  the  yards.  Hence  to  brace 
the  yard,  is  to  bring  it  to  either  fide.  All  braces  come 
aftward  on ;  as,  the  main  brace  comes  to  the  poop,  the 
main-top-fail  brace  comes  to  the  mizcn-top  and  thence 
to  the  main  flirouds,  the  fore  and  fore-top-fail  braces 
come  down  by  the  main  and  main-top-fail  ftays,  and  (o 
of  the  reft.  But  the  mizen-bowline  ferves  to  brace  10 
the  yard,  and  the  crofs-jack  braces  are  brought  for- 
wards to  the  main  fhrouds,  when  the  fliip  fails  clofe  by 
a  wind. 

Braces  of  a  Coach,  thick  ftraps  of  leather  on  which 
it  hangs. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  wrift, 
much  ufed  among  the  ancients  :  it  was  made  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  in  different  faftiions,  according  10 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  wearer.  The  word  is  French, 
bracelet  ;  which  Menage  derives  further  from  kracele- 
r«w,  a  diminutive  of  bractle,  a  word  occurring  in  wri- 
ters of  the  Juftinian  age  ;  all  formed  from  the  Latin 
brachirim,  arm.  It  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
was  called  by  the  ancients,  armilla,  brachiaic,  occabus  ; 
in  the  middle  age,  boga,  bauga,  armifpatha. 

Bracelets  are  much  worn  by  the  favages  of  Africa, 

who  arc  fo  cxccflively  fond  of  them,  as  to  [»ive  the 

richeft  commodities,  and  even  their  fathers,  wives,  and 

children,  in  exchange  for  thofe  made  of  no  richer  ma- 

crials  than  (hells,  glafs-beads,  and  the  like. 

They  form  alfo,  in  modern  civilized  countries,  a  very 
common  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ladies. 

BRACHI;€US,  the  name  of  a  mufcle.  Sec  An. \- 
TO  M Y,  Table  of  the  MufsUi. 
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Cortf<:«-BRACHIALlS.     See  As atow.y,  ibi/i. 

BRACHIUM,  or  Arm.  See  Anatomy,  n'-  48,  &c. 

BRACHMINS,  or  Brachmans,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Gymnofophifls,  or  philofophcrs  of  India,  re- 
markable for  the  fcverity  of  their  lives  and  manners. 
See  the  article  GVmnosophists. 

Some  fay  they  derive  their  name  from  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  whom  they  call  in  their  language  Brachj/ia, 
or  Braf/ia.  Others  deduce  it  from  the  name  of  their 
god  Brachma  ;  which  fome  again  take  to  be  the  fame 
with  Abraham  :  whence  Poflel  calls  them  Abrachmancs. 
F.  Thomaflin  derives  the  word  from  theHebrew^<7r/zc^. 
xofiy  or  sfcapc  ,-  becaufe  the  Braclimans  retire  into  the 
country  and  live  in  defcrts.  The  fame  author  give^iis 
another  derivation,  viz.  from  the  Hebrew  harach,  (beiie- 
dicert,  orarc),  to  blefs  or  pray  ;  in  regard  this  is  their 
principal  occupation. — The  Greeks  afcribe  to  thera  the 
dodrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain  no- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
future  rewards  and  punifliments.  To  this  fpccies  of 
knowledge  the  Brachmans  added  an  infinite  number  of 
religious  obfervances,  which  were  adopted  by  Pytha- 
goras in  his  fchool ;  fuch  as  fading,  prayer,  filence,  and 
contemplation.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  friends 
of  the  gods,  becaufe  they  afTecled  to  pay  them  fo  m.uch 
regard  ;  and  as  the  protcftors  of  mankind,  becaufe  they 
paid  them  no  regard  at  all.  No  bounds  were  therefore 
let  to  the  rcfpeifl  and  gratitude  that  were  fliown  ihem  : 
princes  themfelvcs  did  not  Icruplc  to  confult  thcfc  re- 
clufts  upon  any  critical  conjuiifture,  from  a  fuppofition, 
no  doubt,  that  they  were  infpired  ;  fince  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  that  they  had  the  advantages  of  ex- 
perience. We  can  fcarceJy,  however,  deny,  that  there 
might  be  among  them  fome  men  of  real  virtue,  vvhofe 
minds  relifhed  the  pure  and  ingenious  delights  of 
Itudy  and  fcience  ;  and  who,  by  nobly  raifing  their 
ilioughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Firft  Being,  mufl 
have  had  more  powerful  incitements  to  render  them- 
felvcs worthy  of  his  care,  and  none  to  juftify  them  in 
deceiving  and  tyrannizing  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

There  appear  flill  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  brach- 
mans in  the  eaft,  under  the  denomination  of  Bramins. 
Sec  Buamins. 

BRACHYGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fhort-hand-vvriting. 
See  Short-Hand. 

BRACHYLOGY,  (from  /2p«;c''S  an<^  ''^'f*  "  ^^• 
predion"),  in  rhetoric,  the  exprtlling  any  thing  in  the 
moft  concifc  manner.  This,  io  far  as  conliltent  with 
perfpicnity,  is  a  virtue  and  beauty  offiyle;  but  if  ob- 
fcurity  be  tlie  confequence,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  it 
becomes  a  blemifh  and  inexcufable  defeft — ()iiint!lian 
gives  an  inftance  of  brachylogy  from  Sallull  :  Mithri- 
dates  corpore  iiigetiti  perlnde  armatus  ;  "  Mithridates, 
as  it  were,  armed  with  the  hugcncfs  of  his  ftature." 

BRACHYPTERA,  a  term  ufed  by  Willoughby, 
to  denote  thofe  hawks  which  have  their  wings  fo  fliort 
as  not  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Of  this  kind  arc 
the  gofs-hawk,  fparrow-hawk,  &c. 

BRACHYPYRENIA,  in  the  hillory  of  foffils,  a 
genus  of  feptariae,  with  a  fhort  roundifh  nucleus.  Sec 
Septari*. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA,  in  natural  hiflory,   the 

name  by  which  Ur  Hill  calls  thofe  cryftals  which  arc 

compofcd  of  a  fhort  hexangular  column,  terminated  at 

each  end  by  an  hexangular  pyramid.     Sec  Crtstal. 
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wooden  ftay,  lerving  to  fupport  fliclves  and  the  like. 

Brackets,  ina  fliip,  the  fmall  knees,  ferving  tofiip- 
porc  the  galleries,  and  commonly  carved.  Alfo  the 
timbers  that  fupport  the  gratings  in  the  head  are  called 
iracictJ. 

Brackets,  in  g;mnery,  are  the  cheeks  of  the  car- 
riage of  a  mortar:  they  are  made  of  ftrong  planks  of 
wood,  of  almolt  a  femicircular  figure,  and  bound  round 
with  thick  iron  plates  ;  they  are  fixed  to  the  beds  by 
four  bolts,  which  are  called  bed-bolts  ;  they  rife  up  on 
each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  her  at  any 
elevation,  by  means  of  fome  ftrong  iron  bolts,  called 
bracket-bolts,  which  go  through  thefe  cheeks  or 
brackets. 

BRACKLAU,  a  ftrong  town  in  Poland,  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  The  houfes  are  built 
of  wood.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  but 
retaken  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  20.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRACKLAW,  a  palatinate  of  that  name,  which 
is  the  eaftern  part  ofPodolia;  \x.  is  Mo  caWtd  Lower 
Podolia,  and  is  of  greater  extent  than  Upper  Podolia, 
but  is  more  defolate,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tartars. 

BRACKLEY,  a  borough-town  in  Northampion- 
fliire,  in  England,  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county, 
wext  Buckinghamfhire,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Oufe. 
It  is  an  ancient  and  large  corporation-town,  containing 
two  parilh  churches  ;  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  al- 
dermen ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  had 
formerly  a  college,  which  is  turned  into  a  free  fchool. 
W.  Long.  I.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BRACTEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  a  fpangle, 
©r  thin  fiake  of  any  fubftance. 

Bractea,  in  botany,  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  of  any 
folium  Morale,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fulcra  oi 
plants.  Thefe  floral  leaves  differ  infhapeand  colour 
fiom  the  orhtr  folia  of  the  plant ;  arc  generally  fituated 
on  the  peduncuhis,  and  often  fo  near  the  corolla  as  to 
be  eafily  miftaken  for  the  calyx ;  than  which,  however, 
the  brafle^e  ire  generally  more  permanent.  Examples 
of  the  floral  leaves  are  feen  in  the  tilia,  furmaria  bul- 
bofa,  lavendula,  and  horminum. 

BRACKTEARIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
talcs,  compofcd  of  fmall  plates  in  form  of  fpanglcs, 
each  plate  either  being  very  thin,  or  fiflile  into  very 
thin  ones. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many  fpecies,  called, 
from  their  different  colours,  mica  aurea,  or  gold-glim- 
mer ;  and  mica  argehtea,  filver-glimmcr,  or  cats-filver, 
&c. 

BRACTON  (Henry),  lord  chief  juftice  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  wzs  probably  a  native 
of  Devonfliire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws,  and  was  made  one 
of  the  itinerant  judges  about  the  year  1244.  Ten 
years  after,  he  became  chief  juftice,  and  had  the  earlof 
Derby's  houfe  in  London  afligned  him  for  his  town 
refidence,  during  the  minority  of  that  nobleman.  He 
is  faid  to  have  filled  this  important  office  with  Angular 
reputation  during  20  years.  When  he  died  is  not 
kno\vn  ;  probably  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
He  wrote  D&  legibus  et  confuetudinibus  ^nglia,  which 


is  one  of  the  mofl  ancient,  and  alfo  moft  methodical 
books  on  the  EngliQi  laws.  His  method  is  copied  from 
Juftinian.  This  work  was  printed  at  London  in  1569, 
folio  ;  and  in  1640,  410.     The  firft  is  very  incorreft. 

BRAD,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  north 
fide  of  tlie  river  Save,  in  E.  Long.  18.  40.  N.  Lat. 
45-  20. 

BRADFIELD,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  in 
E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  14. 

BRADFORD,  a  town  of  Wiltlhire  in  England, 
feated  in  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

Bradford  (John),  a  divine,  and  martyr  to  the  re- 
formation, was  born  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  at  Manchefter  in  Lancafliire.     Being  a 
remarkable  penman  and  accountant,  he  became    fccre- 
tary  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  was  feveral  times  em- 
ployed by  king  Henry,  and  his  fucceffor  Edward  VI. 
as  paymafter  to  the  troops   abroad.     Bradford  at  this 
lime  was  a  gay  man,  and  to  fupport  his  extravagance 
made  free  with   the  king's  money;  but  being  at  laft 
unable  to  fupport  the  refledion  of  his  guilt,  he  deter- 
mined   to    make    reftitation,  and  aftually   repaid  the 
money.     Qiiitting  his  employment  of  fecretary,  about 
the  year  I547j  he  took  chambers  in  the  inner  temple, 
and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  ;  but  finding  in  hini- 
felf  an  inclination  to  preach  the  gofpel,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  with  fuch  uncommon  affiduiiy  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity,  that  in  a  much  Ihorter  time  than  ufual 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and 
foon  after  made  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall.    Biihop  Rid- 
ley, who,  in  1550,  was  iranflated  to  the  fee  of  Lon- 
don,  charmed  with  Bradford's  application  and  zeal, 
now  fent  for  him  to  the  metropolis,  ordained  and   ap- 
pointed him  his  chaplain.     In  1553,  he  was  alfo  made 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  during  which  time  he  became 
one  of  the  moft  popular  preachers  in    the  kingdom. 
Such  a  reformer  was  too  dangerous  to  be  fuffered   in 
the  fuccceding  reign.     Mary  was  hardly  in  pollcffion 
of  the  crown,    before  Bradford's  perftcuiions  betfan. 
He  was  firft  confined  in  the  tower  for  fedition,  where 
he  continued  a  year  and  an  half  ;   during  which  time 
he  wrote  feveral  epiftles  that  were  difperfed  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
other    prifons,  and   at  laft  brought  to  his  trial    before 
that  infernal  court  of  inquifition  in  which  Gardiner  fat 
as  chief  inquifitor,  where  he  defended  his  principles  to 
the  laft,  in  contempt  of  their  utmoft    power.     They 
condemned  him  to  the  flames  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
burnt  alive  in  Smithfield,  on  July  i,  1555.     His  works 
are,  i.  Seventy-two  letters,  written  to  various  people, 
whilft  the  author  was-in  prifon  :  printed  in  Bifhop  Co- 
verdale's  colleftion.     3.  Ten  letters,  printed  in  Fox's 
afts  and  monuments.     3.  Complaint  of  verity,   1559, 
8vo.    4.  Three  examinations  before  the  commiflioners, 
and  his  private  talk  with  the  priefts,  with  the  original 
of  his  life,  1561,  oftavo.     5,  Two  notable  fermons 
1574,  o(5lavo,  1631.    6.  Godly  meditations  and  prayers 
1614,  24to.     7.  Treatife  of  repentance,  1622.     With 
feveral  tranflations  and  other  pieces. 

BRADFORTH,  a  town  in  the  weft  of  Yorkfhirc, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Arc,  in  W.  Long.  i.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BRADLEY  (Dr  James),  a  famous  Englifli  aftro- 
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Bradley,  nomcr,  Was  the  third  fon  of  William  and  Jane  Brad- 
' — «"— '  ley,  and  was  born  ar  Sherborne  in  Dorfetihire  in  ihe 
year  1692. 

He  was  fitted  for  the  univerfity  at  North  Leach  by 
Mr  Egles,  and  Mr  Bricc,  who  kept  a  boardiiig-fchool 
there  ;  and  from  North  Leach  he  was  fent  to  Oxford. 
His  friends  intended  him  for  tlie  church,  and  his  ftu- 
dies  were  regulated  with  that  viesv  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
was  of  fiifEcicnt  age  to  receive  holy  orders,  tlie  bilhop 
of  Hereford,  who  had  conceived  a  great  eflceni  for 
him,  gave  him  the  living  of  Bridllow,  and  foon  after 
Re  was  iudufted  to  that  of  Welfrie  in  Pcmbrokefliire. 
Bat  notwiihftanding  thcfc  advantages,  from  which  he 
might  promife  himfclf  ftill  farther  advancement  in  the 
church,  he  at  length  refigned  his  living,  that  he  might 
be  wholly  at  liberty  10  piirfue  bis  favourite  fludy  the 
mathematics,  and  particularly  aftronomy.  He  was 
nephew  to  Mr  Pound,  a  gentleman  who  was  well  known 
in  the  learned  world  by  many  excellent  obfervaiions, 
and  who  would  have  enriched  it  with  more,  if  the  jour- 
nals of  his  voyages  had  not  been  burnt  at  Pulo  Con- 
dor, when  the  place  was  fet  on  fire,  and  the  Englifli 
who  were  fettled  there  cruelly  malfacred,  Mr  Pound 
hinifelf  very  narrowly  efcaping  with  liis  life.  With 
this  gentleman,  Mr  Bradley  palTed  all  the  time  that  he 
coLild  fpare  from  the  duties  of  his  funiflion  ;  and  per- 
haps he  fomciimes  irefpaffed  upon  them  :  he  was  then 
futEciently  acquainted  with  the  mathematics  to  im- 
prove by  Mr  Pound's  converfation  ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  this  lludy,  he  had  any  preceptor  but  his 
genius,  or  any  affiftant  but  Iiis  labour. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that  the  example  and 
converfation  of  Mr  Pound  did  not  render  Bradley  more 
fond  of  his  profeflion  than  lie  was  before  ;  he  continued, 
however,  as  yet  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it,  though  at  this 
time  he  iiad  made  fuch  obfervations  as  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  thofe  difcoveries  which  afterwards  dillinguilh- 
cd  him  as  one  of  the  grcatcll  aflronomers  of  bis  age. 
Though  thefc  obfervations  were  made  as  it  were  by 
flealth,  they  gained  him  at  firft  the  notice,  and  then 
the  friendfhip,  of  the  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield,  Mr 
Newton  afterwards  Sir  Ifaac,  Mr  Halley,  and  many  o- 
iher  members  of  the  royal  faciety,  into  which  he  was 
foon  defied  a  member.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
chair  of  Savilian  profeffor  of  aftronomy  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Kiel ;  and  Mr  Brad- 
ley was  cleded  to  fucceed  him  on  the  31ft  of  October 
1721,  being  thenjuft  29  years  old  ;  and  his  colleague 
was  Mr  Halicy,  who  was  profeflbr  of  geometry  on  the 
fame  foundation.  Bradley,  upon  his  being  elected  in- 
to this  profcfforfliip,  gave  up  both  his  livings,  and  with 
great  joy  quitted  a  fituation  in  which  his  duty  was  di- 
re>5lly  oppofite  to  his  inclination.  From  this  time,  he 
applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  his  favourite 
fciencc  ;  and  in  the  year  1727  he  publiflied  his  theory 
of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  Itars,  which  is  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  ufcful  and  ingenious  difcoveries  of 
modern  aftronomy.  Three  years  after  this  difcovery,  by 
which  Mr  Bradley  acquired  very  great  reputation,  he 
was  appointed  ledurer  in  aftronomy  and  phyfics,  at  the 
mufeura  at  Oxford. 

He  purfued  his  ftudies  with  equal  application  and 
delight  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  iiis  obfervations,  which 
were  innumerable,  he  difcovered  that  the  inclination  of 
the  earth's  axis  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was  not 
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always  the  fame,  but  that  it  varied  backwards  and  for- 
wards fome  feconds,  and  that  the  period  of  ihtft  vari- 
ations was  nine  years.  This  period  lecnicd  altogeihcr 
unaccountable,  as  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  ar.y 
thing  in  common  with  the  rcvokuicn  of  the  earth, 
which  is  performed  in  one  year.  Mr  Bradley,  how- 
ever, difcovered  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
Newtonian  fyftem  of  attradion.  He  publiflied  this 
difcovery  in  17377  fo  tliat  in  the  fpacc  of  about  ten 
years  he  communicated  to  the  world  two  of  the  finefc 
difcoveries  in  moilcrn  aftronomy,  which  will  forever 
make  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
fcience. 

Mr  Bradley  always  preferved  theefteemand  friend- 
fliip  of  Mr  Halley  ;  who,  being  worn  out  by  age  and 
intirmiiies,  thought  he  could  do  nothing  farther  for 
the  fervice  of  aftronomy,  than  procure  for  Mr  Bradley 
the  place  of  regius  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Green- 
wich, which  he  had  polleffed  himfclf  many  years  with 
the  greateft  reputation.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  ma- 
ny letters,  which  have  fince  been  fouled  among  Mr 
Bradley's  papers,  defiring  his  permiffion  to  apply  for  a 
grant  of  the  reverfion  of  it  to  him,  and  even  offering 
to  rcfign  in  his  favour  if  it  Ihould  be  thought  neceffa- 
ry  :  but  before  Mr  Halley  could  bring  his  kind  pro- 
ject to  bear,  he  died.  Mr  Bradley,  however,  obtained 
the  place  afterwards,  by  the  favour  and  iniereft  of  my 
lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  afterwards  prefident  of  the 
royal  fociety.  As  foon  as  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Bradley  to  this  place  was  known,  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford fent  him  a  diploma  creating  him  dodtor  of  divini- 
ty. The  appointment  of  aftronomer  at  Greenwich 
placed  Mr  Bradley  in  his  proper  clement,  and  he  pur- 
fiied  his  obfervations  with  unwearied  diligence.  How- 
ever numerous  the  colledion  of  aftronomical  inftru- 
ments  at  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  it  was  inipof- 
fible  that  fuch  an  obfervcr  as  Dr  Bradley  Ihould  not 
dclire  to  increafe  them,  as  well  to  anfwcr  ihofc  par- 
ticular views,  as  in  general  to  make  obfervations  with 
greater  exacflnefs.  In  the  year  1748,  therefore,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  annual  vifit  made  by  tlie 
royal  fociety  to  the  obfervatory,  in  order  to  examine 
the  inftruments  and  receive  the  profelFor's  obfervations 
for  the  year,  to  reprefent  fo  ftrongly  the  neccflity  of 
repairing  the  old  inftruments,  and  purchafing  new,  that 
the  fociety  thought  proper  to  reprefent  it  to  his  majef- 
ty,  and  his  majefty  gave  them  L.  1000  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  This  fum  was  laid  out  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Bradley,  who,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  late  cele- 
brated Mr  Graham  and  Mr  Bird,  furniflied  the  obfer- 
vatory with  as  complete  a  collection  of  aftronomical 
inftruments,  as  tlie  moft  Ikilful  and  diligent  obferver 
could  defirc.  Dr  Bradley,  furniflied  with  fuch  afljft- 
ance,  purfued  his  obfervations  with  new  afliduiiy,  an 
incredible  number  of  which  were  found  after  his  death, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  fociety. 

It  has  been  already  obfervcd,  that  when  Dr  Brad- 
Icy  was  elected  to  the  profeffor's  chair  at  Oxford,  he 
gave  up  his  two  livings,  which  were  at  fucii  a  diftance, 
that  he  could  not  poffibly  fulfil  the  duties  of  them  him- 
felf; but  it  happened  that  after  he  was  fettled  at  Green- 
wich, the  living  of  that  parifli  became  vacant,  which 
is  very  confiderable,  and  which  was  offered  to  him,  as 
he  was  upon  the  fpot  to  perform  the  duty,  and  had 
the  claim  of  uacommon  merit  to  the  re-ward.  This 
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Bradley,  living,  however,  Dr  Bradley,  very  greatly  to  his  ho- 
nour, refufed,  fearingthedaticsof  tbeaftronomer  would 
too  much  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  divine.  His  ma- 
jefty,  hovi'ever,  hearing  of  the  refufal,  was  fo  pleafed 
with  it,  that  he  granted  him  a  .penfion  of  250 1.  a-year 
in  co'jfideratioa  of  his  great  abilities  and  knowledge  in 
aftronomy  and  other  branches  of    the    mathematics. 


BRADNINCH,  a  cownof  Devonlhire,  onceacon- 
fiderabie  place,  but  fome  time  ago  totally  deftroyed  by 
fire.     W.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

BRADS,  among  artificers,  a  kind  of  nails  nfed  in 

building,  which  have  nofpreading  heads  as  other  nails 

have.     They  are    diftinguiflied    by  iron-mongers  by 

fix   names  ;   as  joiner's  brads,  fiooring-hrads,   batten- 

which  had  procured  fo  much  advantage  to  the  commerce     brads,  bill-brads,  or  qtiartsr-keads.  Sec.    Joiners-brads 

'  "      '  ""  ^  r,  ■-•^     --   •-         :_..i.„i..     arc  for  hard  wainfcot  ;   batten-brads  arc  tor  foft  wain- 
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and  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  grant  Vv-hich  is  dated  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1752.  Dr  Bradley,  about  the  fame  time,  was 
admitted  into  the  council  of  the  royal  fociety.  In  the 
year  1748,  he  was  admitted  a  memberof  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences  and  belles  letters  of  Berlin,  upon  the 
death  of  M.  Crcvier,  firfl;  phyfician  to  his  catholic  ma- 
jefty ;  in  the  year  1 752,  a  member  of  the  imperial  aca- 
demy at  Peterfburgh  ;  and  in  1757,  of  that  inftituted 
at  Bologna. 

Dr  Bradley  was  flill  indefatigable  inhisobfervations, 
and  whatever  honour  he  received  became  an  incitement 
to  obtain  new  diilinftion  ;  his  corporeal  abilities  how- 
ever, at  length  declined,  though  his  intelledtual  fuf- 
fered  no  abatement.  In  the  year  1760,  he  became 
extremely  weak  and  infirm  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
June  1762,  he  was  attacked  with  a  total  fuppreflion 
of  urine,  caufed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  reins,  which 
on  the  1 2th  of  July  following  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Mit- 
chin-Hampton,  in  Gloucefterftiire,  in  the  fame  grave 
with  his  mother  and  his  wife.  In  the  year  1744,  h^ 
married  Sufannah  Peach,  the  daugliter  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  name  in  GloncePierfhire,  by  whom  he  had  only 
one  daughter. 

As  to  his  charafter,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  placid 
and  gentle  mod efly,  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  an 
aftive  temper  and  robufl  conflitution.  Itwasftill  more 
remarkable,  that,  with  this  untroubled  equanimity  of 
temper,  he  wascompaflionate  and  liberal  in  tliehighefl: 
degree.  Although  he  was  a  good  fpcaker,  and  pof- 
fell'cd  the  rare  but  happy  art  of  exprefling  his  ideas 
with  the  utmoft  precifion  and  perfpicuity,  yet  no  man 
was  a  greater  lover  of  iilence,  for  he  never  fpoke  but 
when  he  iho^ight  it  abfolutely  neceffary.  He  did  in- 
deed think  it  neceffary  to  fpeak  when  he  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  communicate  any  ufeful  knowledge  in 
liis  own  way  ;  and  he  encouraged  thofe  that  attended 
liis  leftures  to  afk  him  queflions,  by  the  exadnefs  with 
which  he  anfwercd,  and  the  care  he  took  to  adapt  him- 
fclf  to  every  capacity.  He  was  not  more  inclined  to 
write  than  to  fpeak,  for  he  has  publilhed  very  little: 
he  had  a  natural  diffidence,  which  made  him  always 
afraid  that  his  works  Ihould  injure  his  charader  ;  and 
therefore  fuppreffcd  many,  which  probably  were  well 
worthy  of  the  public  attention.  He  was  even  known, 
as  it  were,  in  fpite  of  himfelf ;  and,  in  fpite  of  himfelf, 
he  was  known  much,  and  confequently  much  efteemed. 
Hs  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  firfl  perfons  in 
the  kinodom,  perfons  eminent  as  well  for  their  rank  as 
their  abilities:  he  was  honoured  by  all  men  of  learning 
in  general  ;  and  there  was  not  an  aflronomer  of  any 
eminence  in  the  world  with  whom  he  had  not  a  lite- 
rary correfpondence.  Upon  the  whole,  itmaybefaid 
of  Dr  Bradley,  that  no  msn  cultivated  great  talents 
with  more  fuccefs,  or  had  a  better  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greatell  aflronoracrs  of  his  age. 


fcot  ;  bill  brads  are  ufed  when  a  floor  is  laid  in  haflc, 
or  for  Ihallow  joifts  fubjedt  to  warp.     See  Nail. 

BRADSHAW  (Henry),  a  Benedictine  monk,  was 
born  at  Chefler,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
Difcovering  an  early  propenfity  to  religion  and  litera- 
ture, he  was  received  while  a  boy  into  the  monaflery 
of  St  Werberg  in  that  city  ;  and  having  there  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  afterwards  fcnt 
to  Gloucefter  college,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  where 
for  a  time  he  ftudied  theology  with  the  novices  of  his 
order,  and  then  returned  to  his  convent  at  Chefler  ; 
here,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  fludy  of  hifiory,  and  wrote  feveral  books. 
He  died  in  the  year  1513,  the  fifth  of  Henry  VIII. 
His  poetry  is  not  inferi-or  to  that  of  any  of  his  cotem- 
poraries.  His  works  are,  i.  Ds  antiquitate  et7>/ng- 
tiificentia  urbis  Cejlriie.  2.  Chronicon.  3.  The  lil'c 
of  the  glorious  virgin  of  St  Werberg.  Printed  Lond. 
1521,  4to,  in  verfe.  The  life  of  St  Werberg  makes 
only  part  of  this  work;  for  it  contains  alfo  a  dcfcrip- 
tionof  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  life  of  St  Etheldred, 
the  life  of  St  Sexburg,  the  foundation  and  hiliory  of 
Chefler,  and  the  chronicles  of  fome  kings.  PoiFibly 
this  work  may  include  the  two  firfl.  Bilhop  Tanner 
fays,  that  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Englilh  verfe,  ex- 
tracted from  Bedc,  Malmfbury,  Gcraldus,  and  others. 
Probably  this  is  the  chronicle  abovemcntioned. 

BRADWARDIN  (Thomas),  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  at  Hartfield  in  Suffex,  about  the 
clofeof  the  13th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Mcricn 
College^  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor 
of  divinity;  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  profound 
fcholar,  a  fkilful  mathematician,  and  confummate  di- 
vine. Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  his  firfl  prefer- 
ments. Pits  fays  he  was  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford. 
They  agree,  however,  in  afferting,  that  from  being 
chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  he  became  a  cour- 
tier and  confcffor  to  Edward  III.  whom  he  conflantly 
attended  during  his  war  with  France,  aflillingihat  vic- 
torious prince  with  his  advice,  animating  the  troops, 
and  fervently  praying  for  their  fuccefs.  After  his  re- 
turn from  the  war,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
and  afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
Lambeth  in  the  year  1349,  forty  days  after  his  confe- 
cration  ;  and  was  buried  in  St  Anfclra's  chapel,  near 
the  fouth  wall.  His  works  sre,  i.  De  caufa  Dei, 
printed  London,  16 18,  publiflied  by  J.  H.  Savil.  2. 
De  gtometria  fpeculativa.  Sec.  Paris,  1495,  1512, 
1530.  ^.  De  arith?fictica  pra(lica,Vir\s,  1502,  1 512, 
i,.  De  proporti'.nibtis,  Paris,  1595.  Venice,  1505,  folio. 
5.  De  quadraturactrcidi,  Paris,  1495,  folio. 

BRADY  (Robert),  born  in  Norfolk  in  1643,  was 
niafter  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  regius  profeffcr 
there,  and  twice  reprefentativc  of  ihatunivcrfiiy  in  par- 
liament. In  1685,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  records 
in  the  tower,  and  was  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  James  II. 

He 
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Hradf,     He  wrote,  An  introdu(5tion  ro  rhc  OIJ  Eng'ifiihiflory  ; 
i         An  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
Bradypns.  jq  [{jg  gnd  of  the  reign  of  Ricliard  II.  ;  and,  A  treatifc 
'  on  Englilh  boroughs.     He  died  in  i  700. 

Brady  (Nicholas),  an  excellent  divine  and  poer, 
born  at  Bmdon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Oftober  2Sth 
1659.  He  ftudied  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford  and  Dublin  college.  He  was  a  zea- 
lous promoter  of  tlie  Revolution  ;  and,  in  1690,  when 
the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland,  by  his  intereft  wiih 
M'Carty,  king  James's  general,  he  thrice  prevented 
the  burning  of  tne  town  of  Bandon.  Having  quitted 
levcral  preferments  in  Ireland,  he  fettled  in  London, 
where  he  was  fuccelTively  promoted  to  feveral  livings  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  redor  of  Clapham, 
minifler  of  Richmond,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond's  troop  of  horfe-guards.  He  wrote  part  of  the 
new  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  now  fung  in  many  churches 
in  England  and  Ireland  ;  the  /Eneids  of  Virgil,  in 
4  vols  i  and  3  vols  of  ftrmons.  He  died  May  20th 
1726. 
Plate.  BRADYPUS,  or  StOTH,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds, 

CIX.fig.  6.  belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta.  The  charn-dcrs  are 
thefc  :  They  have  no  fore-teeih  in  cither  jaw  ;  the  dog- 
teeth are  blunt,  folit-iry,  and  longer  than  the  grinders  ; 
they  have  five  grinders  on  each  lide.  The  body  is  co- 
vered with  hair.  There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  brady- 
pus,  viz. 

I.  The  trid3(fl;ylus,  or  American  (loth,  has  a  (liort 
tail,  and  only  three  toes  on  each  foot.  It  is  about  tlie 
fize  of  a  fox.  The  body  is  covered  over  with  hair  of 
a  grey  colour  ;  tlie  face  is  naked  ;  the  throat  is  yel- 
lowilh  ;  the  fore-feet  are  longer  than  the  hind-feet  ; 
the  claws,  which  arc  three  on  each  foot,  are  coin  pre iTed, 
and  very  llrong  ;  and  they  have  no  mamma:  on  the 
breall  ;  ihey  have  no  external  ears,  but  only  two  wind- 
ing holes.  It  is  the  moft  (luggilh  and  moll  (low  of  all 
animals,  and  fecms  to  move  with  the  utmolf  pain.  Its 
food  is  fruit,  or  the  leaves  of  trees.  If  it  cannot  find 
fruit  on  the  ground,  it  looks  out  for  a  tree  well  loatled, 
and  with  great  pains  climbs  up  :  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
dcfcending,  it  (lings  off  the  fruit  ;  and,  forming  itlllf 
into  a  ball,  drops  from  the  branches,  continues  at  the 
foot  till  it  has  devoured  all,  nor  ever  flirs  till  compelled 
by  hunger.     It  never  drinks,  and  is  terrified  at  rain. 

The  following  wonderful  account  of  this  animal,  from 
Kircher's  Mufurgia,  is  quoted  by  Mr  Stillingfleet  in 
his  mifcellancous  trades.  "  The  dcfcription  (fays  Kir- 
cher)  I  had  from  father  Torus,  who  rcfided  in  Ameri- 
ca, who  had  animals  of  this  kind  in  his  poIRfllon,  and 
made  many  experiments  in  relation  to  their  nature  and 
qualities.  Its  figure  is  extraordinary  ;  ic  is  about  the 
bigncfs  of  a  cat,  of  very  ugly  countenance,  and  has 
claws  extended  like  fingers.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  covered  with  hair.  It  fwceps  the 
ground  with  its  fat  belly,  never  rifcs  upon  its  feet,  and 
moves  fo  (lowly,  that  it  would  fcarce  go  the  length  of 
a  bow-fliot  in  15  diys,  though  conflantly  moving,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  \\\e.  ficth.  It  lives  generally  upon 
tops  of  trees,  and  employs  two  days  to  crawl  up,  and- 
as  many  to  get  down  again.  Nature  has  doubly  guarded 
this  animal  againft  its  enemies.  Kirll,  by  giving  it  liich 
ftrength  in  its  feet,  that  whatever  it  fcizes,  it  holds  fo 
fart,  that  it  never  can  be  freed  from  its  claws,  but  mud 
there  die  of  hunger.    Secondly,  in  giving  it  fuch  a  mo- 


ving afpe^^,  when  it  looks  at  any  man  who  (liould  be 
tempted  to  hurt  it,  that  it  is  impodible  not  to  be  touched 
with  compafTion  ;  belides,  that  at  the  fame  time  ic  (beds 
tears,  and  upon  the  whole  perfuades  one,  that  a  crea- 
ture fo  defencelefs,  and  of  fo  unhappy  a  body,  ought 
not  to  be  tormented.  To  make  an  experiment  of  this, 
the  above-mentioned  father  procured  one  of  thefc  ani- 
mals to  be  brought  to  our  college  at  Cjrihagena.  He 
put  a  long  pole  under  his  feet,  which  it  ftizcd  upon  very 
firmly,  and  would  not  let  go  again.  The  animal  there- 
fore thus  voluntarily  fufpended,  was  placed  between  two 
beams  along  with  the  pole,  and  there  it  rcniained  with- 
out meat,  drink,  or  deep,  40  days  ;  its  eyes  being  al- 
ways fixed  on  people  that  looked  at  it,  who  were  (o 
touched,  that  tiiey  could  not  forbear  pitying  it.  At 
lafl  being  taken  down,  they  let  loofe  a  dog  on  it,  which 
after  a  little  while  tiie  lloth  feized  with  his  feet,  and 
held  him  four  days,  till  he  died  of  hunger.  This  was 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  father.  They  add  (con- 
tinues Kircher),  that  this  creature  makes  no  noilc  bet 
at  night,  but  that  very  extraordinary.  For  by  inter- 
ruptions, that  lafl  about  the  length  of  a  figh  or  feini- 
pnule,  it  goes  through  the  fix  vulgar  intervals  of  mulic, 
Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  La,  fol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ur,  afcending 
and  defcending,  and  thefc  perfeiily  in  iisne.  So  tluj 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  got  pollellion  of  this 
coaft,  and  heard  thefc  notes,  imagined  that  fome  people 
brought  up  to  our  mulic  were  iinging.  This  animal 
is  called  by  the  natives />«/// ;  certainly  becanfe,  going 
through  thefe  inufical  intervals,  it  repeats.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  &c."  To  this  account,  Liimxus  feems,  in  his 
Sjjle?ria  Natrtro',  to  give  credit.  For  he  fays,  in  his 
Ihort  way  of  dcfcription,  among  other  tilings,  "  It  ut- 
ters an  afcending  hexachord  ;  its  noife  is  horrible  ;  its 
tears  are  piteous."  He  quotes  Mufgrave,  Clufius,  Guf- 
ner,  &:c. 

2.  Tlie  didaiftylus  has  two  toes  on  each  foot,  and  no 
tail  :  The  head  is  round  ;  the  ears  are  large  ;  and  it  has 
two  mammas  on  the  hre-ift  :  The  body  is  covered  with 
alh-colourcd  hair.     It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 

BRAE-MAR,  a  mountainous  territory  of  Scotland, 
in  the  (hire  of  Aberdeen,  wliere  the  lafl  enrl  of  Mar 
began  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  171  J.  It  is  27  miles  north- 
well  of  Aberdeen. 

BR4K-Mnrray,  a  mountainous  and  woody  Wict  of 
lan|[l,  lying  in  the  fliires  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  in  Scot- 
land. 

BRAG,  an  ingenious  and  pleafant  game  at  cards, 
where  as  many  may  partake  as  the  cards  will  fupply  ; 
the  eldell  hand  dealing  three  to  each  pcrfon  at  one  time, 
and  turning  up  the  lafl  card  all  round.  This  done, 
each  gamefter  puts  down  three  flakes,  one  for  each 
c.Ard. — The  firfl  flake  is  won  by  the  bcft  card  turned 
up  in  the  dealing  round  ;  beginning  from  the  ace,  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  fo  downwards.  When  cards  of  the 
fame  value  are  turned  up  to  two  or  more  of  the  gamc- 
flers,  the  eldeft  hand  gains  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obfcrved, 
that  the  ace  ef  diamonds  wins,  to  whatever  hand  it  be 
turned  up. — The  fecnnd  ftake  is  won  by  what  is  called 
the  brag,  which  confifls  in  one  of  the  gainefters  chal- 
lenging the  red  to  produce  cards  equal  to  his  :  Now  it 
is  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  a  pair  of  aces  is  the  bcfl  brag, 
a  pair  of  kings  the  next,  and  fo  on  ;  and  a  pair  of  any 
fort  wins  the  ftake  fro  \i  the  mofl  valuable  lingle  card. 
In  this  part  conllfls  the  great  divcrfion  of  the  game  -, 
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Braga  for,  by  the  artful  management  of  the  looks,  geflures, 
II  and  voice,  i:  frequently  happens,  that  a  pair  of  fives, 
^°^'  treys,  or  even  duces,  out-brags  a  much  higher  pair,  and 
even  fome  pairs  royal,  to  the  no  fmall  merriment  of  the 
company.  The  knave  of  clubs  is  here  a  principal  fa- 
vourite, making  a  pair  with  any  other  card  in  hand, 
and  with  any  other  two  cards  a  pair  royal. — The  third 
flake  is  won  by  the  perfon  who  firft  makes  up  the  cards 
in  his  hand  one  and  thirty  ;  each  dignified  card  going 
for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack,  as  ufual  in  this 
game. 

BRAGA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Entre-min- 
hoduro,  in  Portugal,  fituated  on  the  river  Cavado,  in 
W.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

BRAGANZA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  and  capital  of 
a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feared  on  an  eminence, 
by  a  brook  called  Fervenca  ,-  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  old  city,  and  the  town.  The  former  is  upon 
an  eminence,  and  fortified  with  a  double  wall.  That 
part  next  the  town  has  five  battions,  but  no  ditch ;  the 
citadel  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  joined  to  the  wall.  The 
town  is  in  a  plain,  and  defended  by  a  fort  with  four 
baHions.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Sabor  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Galicea,  in  W.  Long.  6.  ij.  N.  Lat.  41.  27. 

BR.AGGOT,  a  kind  of  drink  made  of  malt,  honey, 
and  fpiccs,   much  ufed  in  Wales. 

BRAHE  (Tycho),  a  celebrated  aflronomer,  de- 
fcended  of  an  illuftrious  family  originally  of  Sweden 
but  fettled  at  Denmark,  was  born  December  14th 
1546,  at  Knudflorp  in  the  county  of  Schonen.  He 
was  taught  Latin  when  fcvcn  years  old,  and  lludied  five 
years  under  private  tutors.  His  father  dying,  his  uncle 
fent  him,  in  April  1559,  to  fludy  philofophy  and  rhe- 
toric at  Copenhagen.  The  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun  on 
the  21  ft  of  Augull  1560,  happening  at  the  precife  time 
the  aftrononiers  had  foretold,  he  began  to  look  upon 
aftronomy  as  foraething  divine  ;  and  purchaling  the 
tables  of  Stadius,  gained  fome  notion  of  the  theory  of 
the  planets.  In  1562,  he  was  fent  by  his  uncle  to 
Leipfic  to  iludy  law  ;  but  aftronomy  wholly  engroIFed 
his  thoughts,  and  in  purchafing  books  on  that  fcience 
he  employed  all  his  pocket-money.  Having  procured  a 
fmall  celeftial  globe,  lie  was  wont  to  wait  till  his  tutor 
was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  conftellations 
and  learn  their  names;  and  when  the  fky  was  clear,  he 
fpent  whole  nights  in  vievi'ing  the  flars.  'fn  1565,  a 
difference  arifing  between  Brahe  and  a  Daniflt  noble- 
man, they  fought,  and  the  former  had  part  of  his  nofe 
cut  off;  which  defefl  he  fo  artfully  fupplied  with  one 
made  of  gold  and  filver,  that  it  was  not  perceivable.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to  apply  to  chenii- 
ftry,  propofing  nothing  lefs  than  to  obtain  the  philo- 
fopher's  Hone.  In  1571,  he  returned  to  Denmark;  and 
was  favoured  by  his  mother's  brother,  Steno  Belle,  a 
lover  of  learning,  with  a  convenient  place  at  his  caflle 
of  Herritzvad  near  Kundftorp,  for  making  his  obfer- 
vations,  and  building  a  laboratory.  His  marrying  a 
country  girl,  beneath  his  rank,  occafioned  fuch  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  between  him  and  his  relations,  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  interpofe  to  reconcile  them.  In 
1574,  by  his  majefty's  command,  he  read  leiEtures  upon 
the  theory  of  the  comets  at  Copenhagen.  The  year 
following  he  began  his  travels  through  Germany,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Venice  :  he  tlien  refolved  to  remove 
his  family,  and  fettle  at  Bafil ;  but  Frederic  II.  king 


of  Denmark  being  informed  of  his  defign,  and  tinwil-  Brahma, 
ling  to  lofe  a  man  that  was  capable  of  being  fuch  an  Braidalbin. 
ornament  to  his  country,  promifed  to  enable  him  to  "" 
purfue  his  ftudies,  to  beftow  upon  him  for  life  the  iflaiid 
of  Huen  in  the  found,  to  ereft  an  obfervatory  and  la- 
boratory there,  and  to  defray  all  the  expences  necef- 
fary  for  carrying  on  his  defigns.  Tycho  Brahe  readily 
eujbractd  this  propofal ;  and  accordingly  the  firft  flone 
of  the  obfervatory  was  laid  Auguft  8,  1576.  The 
king  alfo  gave  him  a  penfion  of  2000  crowns  out  of  his 
treafury,  a  fee  in  Norway,  and  a  canonry  of  Rofliild, 
which  brought  him  in  loco  more.  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, afterwards  raifed  to  the  crown  of  England,  go- 
ing to  Denmark  in  order  to  marry  the  princefs  Anne, 
paid  a  vifit  to  our  author  in  his  retirement  at  Urania- 
burg,  made  him  feveral  prefenis,  and  with  his  own  hand 
wrote  a  copy  of  verfcs  in  his  praife  :  but,  foon  after  the 
death  of  king  Frederic,  he  was  deprived  of  his  penfion, 
fee,  and  canonry  ;  upon  which,  finding  himfelf  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  the  expences  of  his  obfervatory,  he  went 
to  Copenhagen,  whither  he  brought  fome  of  his  inflru- 
menis,  and  continued  his  afironomical  obfervations  in 
that  city,  till  Valkendorf,  chamberlain  to  the  houfe- 
hold  of  Charles  IV.  commanded  him  by  the  king's  or- 
der to  difcontinue  them.  He  then  removed  his  family 
to  Roftock,  and  afterwards  to  Holftein,  in  order  to  fo- 
licit  Henry  Ranzou  to  introduce  him  to  the  emperor  ; 
and  that  gentleman  complying  with  his  requcft,  he  was 
received  by  the  emperor  at  Prague  with  the  utmoft  ci- 
vility and  refpeft.  That  prince  gave  him  a  magnifi- 
cent houfe,  till  he  could  procure  one  for  him  more  fie 
for  aftronomical  oblcrvations  ;  afligned  him  a  penfion 
of  30CO  crowns  ;  and  promifed,  upon  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity, a  fee  for  hiui  and  his  defcendants  :  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  this  happy  fituation  ;  for,  upon  the  24th 
of  Odober  i6or,  ht  died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  a  very 
magnificent  manner  in  the  principal  church  at  Prague, 
where  a  noble  monument  was  ereifted  to  him. — His 
fkill  in  aftronomy  is  univerfally  known,  and  he  is  famed 
for  being  the  inventor  of  a  new  fyllem,  which  he  en- 
deavoured, though  without  fuccefs,  to  eftablifh  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Copernicus.  He  was  very  credu- 
lous with  regard  to  judicial  aftrology  and  prefages. 
If  he  met  an  old  woman  when  he  went  out  of  doors, 
or  an  liare  upon  the  road  on  a  journey,  he  ufed  to  turn 
back  immediately,  being  perfaaded  that  it  was  a  bad 
omen.  When  he  lived  at  Uraniaburg,  he  had  at  his 
houfe  a  madman,  whom  he  placed  at  his  feet  at  table, 
and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that  every  thing 
fpokcn  by  mad  perfons  prefaged  fomething,  he  care- 
fully obferved  all  that  this  man  faid  ;  and  becaufe  it 
fometimcs  proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might  always 
be  depended  on.  A  mere  trifle  put  him  in  a  paflion  ; 
and  againft  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  with  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  difcovered 
his  relentment.  He  was  very  apt  to  rally  others, 
but  highly  provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken  with 
himfelf.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  Progymnafmata 
ajlronom'ta:.  1.  De  mur.d't  cetherci  recentloribus  pha- 
iiomeriis,      5.  Epiftolaru7n  ajlronemicanan  liber. 

BRAHMA.     SeeBRAMA. 

BRAIDALBIN,  a  diftria  of  Perthlhirc  in  Scot- 
land, flretching  32  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  13 
where  broadeft  from  fouth  to  north  ;  is  a  mountainous 
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co'Jntry,  lying  among  the  Grampian  hills,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  country  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Albanii ; 
whence  the  Highlanders  to  this  day  call  themfelves  Al- 
binkh.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Lochaber,  Lorn, 
and  Knapdale;  and  on  the  north  and  eaft,  by  part  of 
Lochaber  and  part  of  Athol ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Strath- 
cm  and  Monteith.  It  produces  plenty  of  game  and 
black  cattle ;  is  inhabited  by  Highlanders  faid  to  be 
the  moft  ferocious  in  all  Scotland  ;  and  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Campbell  family,  which  is 
poffeflcd  of  a  noble  and  magniticent  feat  in  this  divifion. 
Much  flax  is  cultivated  here.  Some  years  ago,  when 
premiums  were  given  for  the  greatelt  crops,  from  70 
to  120  hogflieadsof  liaxfced  were  annually  fown,  each 
peck  yielding  tsvo  ftones  of  drcffed  flax  ;  and  when  the 
yarn  fold  higheft,  L.2000  worth  has  been  fold  out  of 
the  country.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  other  crops. 
Oats  yield  from  four  to  fix  fold  at  the  moft,  oftener 
lefs;  bear,  from  eight  to  ten,  at  an  average  iix.  The 
corn  raifed  fcldom  fuffices  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
fo  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  importa- 
tion. From  their  potatoes  fome  have  diftilled  a  very 
ftrong  fpirit,  which  has  been  found  cheaper  than  what 
is  diftilled  from  any  grain.  Starch  is  a!fo  made  from 
them  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  bread.  Corcur,  or  the 
lichen  omphaloides,  is  an  article  of  commerce;  great 
quantities  have  been  fcraped  from  the  rocks,  and  ex- 
ported for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers,  at  the  price  of  ts.  or 
i6d.  per  ftone.  A  good  many  Ihcep  arc  reared  here, 
and  much  wool  is  fcnt  out  of  the  country.  There  are 
few  horfes  raifed  in  this  country:  fuch  as  ict^  on  the 
tops  of  the  higher  hills  are  often  afHided  with  a  dif- 
tcmper  that  commonly  proves  fatal,  if  a  remedy  is 
not  applied  within  24  hours.  It  attacks  them  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  ufually  after  a  fall  of 
rain,  or  before  the  dew  rifes  in  the  morning.  An  uni- 
verfal  fwelling  prevails  over  the  body  :  the  remedy  is 
exercifc,  chafing,  or  any  method  tliat  promotes  urine 
and  perfpiration.  The  common  people  attribute  this 
evil  to  a  certain  animal  that  fcatters  its  poifon  over  the 
grafs;  but,  more  probably,  it  arifes  from  fome  noxi- 
ous vegetable  hitherto  unobfervcd.  Before  the  year 
1745,  lord  Braidalbin  was  obliged  to  keep  a  conftant 
guard  for  the  protection  of  his  valfals  cattle,  or  to  re- 
tain fpies  among  the  thicvilh  clans,  having  too  much 
fpirit  to  fubmit  to  pay  an  infamous  tax  called  the  black- 
meal,  to  the  plundering  chieftains  as  the  price  of  their 
fafety. 

BRAIL,  or  Brails,  in  a  (hip,  arc  fmall  ropes  made 
ufe  of  to  furl  the  fails  acrofs :  they  belong  only  to 
the  two  courfes  and  the  mizen-f^il;  they  arc  reeved 
through  the  blocks,  fcized  on  each  fide  the  ties,  and 
come  down  before  the  fail,  being  at  the  very  Ikirt 
thereof  faftcned  to  the  cringles;  their  ufe  is,  when  the 
fail  is  furled  acrofs,  to  hale  up  its  bunt,  that  it  may 
the  more  eafily  be  taken  upor  let  fall.  Hale  up  the 
brails,  or  brail  up  the  fail ;  that  is.  Hale  up  the  fail, 
in  onler  to  be  furled  or  bound  clofc  to  the  yard. 

BRAILOW,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  province  of 
Podnlia,  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  o. 
N.  Lat.  43.  50. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  is  that  large,  foft,  whiiifh 
mafs,  inclofcd  in  the  cranium  or  Ik'ill ;  wherein  all  the 
org'.n-;  of  fenfc  terminate,  and  the  foul  is  fuppofed 
principally  to  rcfidc.  Sec  Anatomy,  n°  17,  129,  136. 


Brais  li  Comte,   a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether.     Brain 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Haiuault.     E.Long.  4.  11.         II 
N.  Lat.  so.  55.  Bramer. 

BRAINTREE,  a  large  town  of  EiTcx  in  England,  '       ^       ' 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

BRAKE,  denotes  female  fern,  or  the  place  where  it 
grows. — Alfo  a  fliarp   bit  or  fnafile  for  horfes  ;   and  a 

baker's  kneading   trough Alfo   an  inftrumcnt  with 

teeth  tobruife  flax  or  hemp.     Sec  FLAX-DrcJp.ng. 

BRAKEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  in  the  bifliopric  of  Paderborn,  feated 
on  the  rivulet  Brught,  in  E,  Long.  9.  8.  N.  Lat.  ji. 
46. 

BRAMA,  or  Bruma,  a  pagan  deity  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  He  is  the  firft  perfon  of  a  kind  of  trinity  in 
their  theology;  is  the  great  progenitor  of  mankind; 
and  has  created  as  many  worlds  as  there  are  coiihdcr- 
able  parts  in  his  body.  See  the  articles  Brachmans, 
Bramins,  and  Indostan. 

Brama,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  cyprinus.     SeeCvPRiNUs. 

BRAMANT,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  valley  of 
Maurich,  feated  on  the  river  Arck,  in  E.  Long.  4.  15. 
N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BRAMBER,  a  town  of  SuiTex  in  England,  for- 
merly of  fome  account,  but  has  neither  market  nor 
fair  ;  however  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

BRAMBLE,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  the 
rubus.     Sec  Rubus. 

BRAMBLE-Nn,  othcrwife  called  hallitr,  is  a  net  to 
catch  birds  in  of  fevcral  fizcs;  the  great  meflies  miiit 
be  four  inches  fquare ;  thofe  of  the  leaft  fize  are  three 
inches  fquare  ;  and  thofe  of  the  biggeft,  five.  In  the 
depth  they  fliould  not  be  above  three  or  four  inches: 
but  as  for  the  length,  they  may  be  enlarged  at  plea- 
fure ;   the  Ihoneft  being  18  feet  long. 

Bramble,  or  Bramhitng,  in  ornithology,  tlie  tri- 
vial name  of  a  fpecies  of  Fringilla. 

BRAMER  ^Leonard),  hiftory-painicr,  was  born 
at  Delft  in  1596;  but  learned  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  fchool  of  Rembrant,  and  imitated  the  manner  of 
his  mafter  in  fmall.  In  the  iSih  year  of  his  age  he 
went  to  Rome  for  his  improvement  ;  but  alihougli  he 
continued  in  Italy  for  fome  years,  and  acquired  fomc- 
what  in  his  ftyle  rather  more  graceful  tlian  Renibranr,  PiUintion't 
yet  he  could  never  divert  himltlfof  the  Flcmifligout.  He  /';V?. 
had  a  fine  tafte  of  dellgn  ;  his  cxpreflion  is  generally 
good,  and  in  fome  of  his  compoiitions  truly  noble. 
His  pencil  is  delicate,  and  his  colouring  very  peculiar 
in  the  tints,  being  alfo  remarkably  thin  in  many  parts, 
fo  as  barely  to  cover  the  panel;  yet,  by  great  fkill  in 
the  management  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  his  colouring  is 
bright,  bold,  and  full  of  luftre, ;  particularly  in  the 
vafes,  which  he  was  fond  of  introducing  in  every  fub- 
jcd  that  could  admit  them,  as  he  knew  how  to  give 
them  a  rich  and  fine  relievo.  He  had  accuftomcd  him- 
felf  to  paint  with  a  very  thin  body  of  colour,  cfpc- 
cially  in  the  browns  and  fhadowy  parts,  in  order  to 
give  his  pidures  a  greater  tranfparencc.  At  Venice, 
Naples,  Florence,  Mantua,  and  other  cities  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  he  left  many  proofs  of  his  extra- 
ordinary merit,  which  rendered  his  nairc  dtfervcdiy 
famous  ;  and  his  works  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  out 
of  Italy,  where  he  painted  moft;  but  whenever  they 
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Bramhall,  are  to  be  purchafed  they  are  bought  at  confiderable 
Bramins.  prices,  if  they  are  entire  and  undamaged.  One  of  the 
'  "  '  nioft  capital  piftures  of  Bramer  is  the  Raiftng  of  Laza- 
rus, in  which  there  is  a  charming  oppofition  of  light 
and  fhadow  ;  and  another  is  the  Denial  of  St  Peter  : 
They  are  both  painted  in  his  beft  manner;  they  are 
bright,  tranfparent,  and  finely  penciled,  and  are  Itill 
preferved  at  Rome.  Likewife  at  the  palace  of  Ryf- 
vvick  there  are  feveral  valuable  paintings  by  this  maf- 
tcr;  in  which  the  invention  and  execution  are  highly 
commendable.  But  none  of  his  works  can  be  more 
admired  than  a  fmall  pifture  on  copper  reprefcnting  the 
ftory  of  Pyramus  and  Thifbc. 

BRAMHALL  (Dr  John),  archbifliop  of  Armagh, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Pontefratft  in  York- 
lliirc,  about  the  year  1593.  He  was  invited  over  to 
Ireland  by  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth;  and  foon  after 
obtained  the  arch-deaconry  of  Meath,  the  beft  in  that 
kingdom.  In  1634,  he  was  made  Isiftop  of  London- 
derry, which  fee  he  improved  very  much  ;  but  the 
greatcft  fervice  he  did  to  the  church  of  Ireland  was  by 
getting,  with  the  deputy's  affiftance,  feveral  acfls  pafTed 
for  abolifliing  fee-farms,  recovering  impropriations,  &c. 
by  which  and  by  other  means  he  regained  to  the  church 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  L. 30,000  or  L.  40,000  a-year. 
In  the  convocation  he  prevailed  upon  the  church  of 
Ireland  to  unite  in  the  fame  faith  with  the  church  of 
England,  by  adopting  the  39  articles  of  that  church; 
and  would  willingly  have  introduced  the  Englifh  canons, 
but  could  only  prevail  on  their  accepting  fuch  as  they 
deemed  proper.  Articles  of  treafon  were  exhibited 
againft  him  in  the  Irifli  parliament ;  and  at  the  treaty 
of  Uxbridge  in  1644,  the  Englifli  parliament  made  it 
a  preliminary  article,  that  Biiliop  Bramhall,  with  Arch- 
bifliop Laud  and  others,  fliould  be  excepted  from  the 
general  pardon.  He  went  abroad  ;  but  on  the  reftora- 
tion  was  appointed  archbifliop  of  Armagh,  primate  and 
metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  and  was  chofen  fpeaker  of 
the  Hoiife  of  Lords.  He  died  in  1663  ;  and  was  the 
author  of  feveral  works,  which  are  collefted  in  one 
vol.  folio. 

BRAMINS,  the  name  of  the  priefls  among  the  ido- 
latrous Indians  ;  the  fucceffors  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
mans.     See  the  the  title  Brachmans. 

Their  name  is  formed  from  Brama,  their  particular 
deity.  They  are  found  in  Siam,  Malabar,  China,  Coro- 
r.iandel,    and    the    mod    eaflern  nations  anyvvife  civi- 
fSee  lnd)f-  lized  ;   but  their  chief  feat  is  Ih  Indoftan  f ,  or  the  Mo- 
tan.  gul's  country.  They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 

felves,  which  they  call  Shanfcnt ;  in  which  they  have 
feveral  ancient  books,  written,  as  is  alleged,  by  their 
great  prophet  Brahma;  as  i\\z  Jhajiram,  which  is  their 
bible;  and  porane,2.  hiftory  which  they  cfleem  facred, 
and  pretend  to  have  been  dilated  by  God  himfelf. 

There  are  feveral  orders  of  Bramins.  Thofe  who 
mix  in  fociety  are  for  the  mofl:  part  very  corrupt  in 
their  morals :  they  believe  that  the  waterof  the  Ganges 
will  walh  away  all  their  crimes  ;  and,  as  they  are  not 
fubjedl:  to  any  civil  jurifdiftion,  live  without  either  re- 
llraint  or  virtue,  excepting  that  charafter  of  compaflion 
and  charity  which  is  fo  commonly  found  in  the  mild 
climate  of  India.  The  others,  who  live  abftrafted 
from  the  world,  are  either  weak-minded  menor  enthu- 
fiafls ;  and  abandon  themfelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperftition, 
and  the  dreams  of  metaphyfics.     Wc  find  in  their  dif- 
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putes  the  very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  Bramint 
our  mod  celebrated  metaphyficians  ;  fuch  as,fubftance,  *"""" — 
accident,  priority,  pofteriority,  immutability,  indivifi- 
bility,  &c. 

Their  religion,  which  was  anciently  of  the  allego- 
rical and  moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a  heap  of 
extravagant  and  obfcene  fuperllitions,  owing  to  their 
having  realized  thofc  fidions  which  v;ere  intended 
merely  as  fo  many  fymbols  and  emblems.  Were  it  pof- 
fible  to  obtain  a  fight  of  their  facred  books,  the  only  re- 
mains there  are  of  the  Indian  antiquities,  we  might  in 
fome  meafure  be  enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that  enve- 
lopes thofe  numerous  myfleries ;  but  the  following 
ftory  will  fhow  how  little  reafon  there  is  to  hope  that 
we  Ihall  ever  be  entrufled  with  fuch  a  communica- 
tion. 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  had   an  inclination 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  all 
the  religious  fedts  throughout  his   extenfive  provinces. 
Having  difcarded  the  fuperflitious  notions  with  wiiich 
he  had  been  prepolTeffed  by  his  education    in   the  Ma- 
hometan faith,    he  refolved  to  judge  for  himfelf.     I: 
was  eafy  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
thofe  fyllems  that  are  formed  upon   the  plan  of  making 
profelytes;  but  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  de- 
fign  when  he  came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  will 
not  admit  any  perfon  whatever   to  the  participation  of 
their  my  ftcries.     Neither  the  authority  nor   promifcs 
of  Akbar    could   prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  difclofe 
the  tenets  of  their  religion;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  liave  recourfc  to  artitice.     The  ilratagem  he  made 
ufe  of  was  ^o  caufc  a   boy,  of  the  name  of  Feizi,  to 
be  committed  to   the  care  of  thefe  priefls,  as  a  poor  or- 
phan of  the  facerdotal  line,  who  alone  could  be  initiated 
into  the  facred  rites  of  their  theology.     Feizi,  having 
received  the  proper  inflrudfions  for  the  part  he  was   to 
act,  was   conveyed   privately    to  Benares,  the  feat  of 
knowledge   in  Indoftan ;    he    was  "received  into   the 
houfc  of  alearned  Brarain,  who  educated  him  with  the 
fame  care  as  if  he  had  been    his  own   fon.     After  the 
youth  had  fpent   ten  years  in  fludy,  Akbar  was  dc- 
firous  of  recalling  him :  but  he  was   flruck  with  the 
charms  of  the  daughter  of  his  preceptor.  The  women  of 
the  facerdotal  tribe  are  looked  upon  as  the  greatefl  beau- 
ties in  Indoftan.  The  old  Bramin  laid  no  reftraint  upon 
that  growing  paflion  of  the  two  lovers  :  he  was  fond  of 
Feizi,  who  had  gained  his  affeflion  by  his  addrcfs  and 
docility;   and  offered   him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  young  man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude, 
refolved  to  conceal  the  fraud  no  longer;  and  falling  at 
the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  impofture,  and 
afked  pardon  for  his  offence.     The  prieft,  without  re- 
proaching him  in  theleafl,  feized  a  poignard  which  hung 
at  his  girdle,  and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his  brcaff, 
if  Feizi  had  not  prevented  him   by  taking  hold  of  his 
arm.  The  young  man  ufed  every  means  to  pacify  him, 
and  declared   himfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  expiate 
his  treachery.     The  Bramin,  burfling  into  tears  pro- 
mifed  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that  he  fhould  fwcar 
never  to  tranflate  the  Bedas  or  facred  volumes,  or  dif- 
clofe to  any  perfon  whatever  the  fymbol  of  the  Bramin 
creed.     Feizi  readily  promifed  all  that  the  Bramin  re- 
quired :  how  far  he  kept  his  word  is  not  known  ;  but 
the  facred  books  of  the  Indians  have  never  been  tranf- 
lated   by  him,  nor  any  one  elfe,  to  this  day.   As  the 
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Zremiiu,  Braniins  arc  the  only  perfons  who  underftand  the  lan- 
Btampoar.  guage  of  the  facred  book,  their  comments  on  the  text 
"~~"'      '  are  the  fame  as  thofc  that  have  ever  been  made  on  re- 
ligious books;  all  the  maxims  which  fancy,   intcrcft, 
paffion,  or  falfc  zeal  can  fuggeft,  are  to  be  found  in 
ihcfc  vohinics.     See  the   article  Shaitah  and  \'e- 

DAM. 

The  own  a  fupreme  God,  who  created  Brania,  and 
gave  him  a  power  to  create  the  world.  They  have  alfo 
their  fubaltern  deities,  their  pagods  or  temples,  and 
idols,  whom  they  fan  to  defend  from  flies,  dancing  be- 
fore them.  They  alfo  hold  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the 
fun,  confidered  as  the  fource  of  light  and  heat,  whereby 
all  nature  is  fecundified. 

Their  pagods  or  temples  confift  of  three  parts.  The 
firft  is  a  vaulted  roof,  fupported  on  ftone  columns  :  it 
lies  open,  and  all  perfons,  without  diftinc^Lion,  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  it.  It  is  adorned  with  fymbolical 
figures,  made  of  wood,  as  elephants,  oxen,  and  horfes. 
The  fecond  part  is  open  in  the  day-time,  and  fliut  at 
night.  It  is  filled  with  grotefque  and  monftrous  figures, 
as  men  with  many  heads  and  arms.  The  third,  which 
is  a  kind  of  chancel,  is  kept  always  fliut,  with  a  very 
ftrong  gate.  In  this  is  placed  the  ftatue  of  the  deity 
to  whom  the  pagod  is  dedicated.  A  great  number  of 
lamps  barn  day  and  night  before  the  idol.  The  Bra- 
mins,  before  they  go  into  the  pagod,  pull  off  their 
(hoes,  and  leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  Bramias  of  Siam  and  Coromandel  maintain 
that  the  earth  will  be  dcAroyed  by  fire  ;  and  the  for- 
mer aifert  that  another  will  arife  out  of  its  aflies,  in 
whicif  there  ihall  be  no  fea,  nor  any  change  of  feafons, 
but  an  eternal  fpring  ;  and  the  latter  maintain  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  which  are  alternately  deftroyed  and 
renewed. 

Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italian  Jefuit,  and  one  of  the 
Indian  milTionaries,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, in  order  to  fecure  fucccfs  to  his  miflion,  affumcd 
the  title  and  appearance  of  a  Bramin,  and  at  length 
perfuaded  the  credulous  people  that  he  was  in  reality 
a  member  of  that  vcneraiilc  order.  He  forged  a  deed 
in  the  ancient  Indian  charadlers,  fnowing  that  the  Bra- 
minsof  Rome  were  older  than  thofe  of  India,  and  that 
the  Jefuits  of  Rome  dcfccRded  in  a  dired  line  from 
the  god  Brahma.  He  farther  declared  on  o*th,  that 
be  derived  his  origin  from  this  Indian  deity.  By  this 
irapofturc  he  profelyted  twelve  eminent  Bramins,  whofe, 
influence  proved  very  favourable  to  his  miflion.  After 
bis  death,  the  Portugucfe  Jrfuits  carried  on  the  impofture 
with  very  confiderable  fjcccfs.  Thefc  miflions,  how- 
ever, were  Aifpcndcd  and  abandoned  in  confeqiience  of 
a  papal  mandate,  ifliicd  out  in  the  year  1744,  by  Be- 
ncdi(ft  XIV.  who  declared  his  difapprobaiion  of  the 
artifices  that  had  been  nfed  in  the  converfion  of  the 
Indians.      See  further  under  the   article    Observa- 
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BRAMPOUR,  or  Brampore,  a  city  of  Afia,  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  capital  of  Can- 
di(h.  It  formerly  flood  on  as  much  ground  as  Lon- 
don ;  but  is  now  greatly  decayed,  and  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Banians.  The  ftrects  are  numerous,  but  narrow, 
with  low  thatched  houfes  made  of  eanh,  though  a  few 
arc  covered  with  varnilhed  tiles.  In  rainy  weather 
many  of  the  ftrcets  are  overflowed.  In  the  market- 
place is  the  flatuc  of  an  elephant  in  red  flonc,  as  big  as 
Vol.  111. 


the  life.    On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  they  have  built  Kramptan 
a  new  town,  which  is  in  a  better  fitiiation.     A  great         H 
trade  is  carried  on  in  this  town,  and  throushout  all  ^ra'"^"- 
the  province,  where  there  is  made  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  cotton-cloths,  as  cotton  is  in  greater  plenty  here 
than  in  any  other  place  of  the  empire.     E.  Long.  77. 
25.  N.  Lat.  21.  10. 

BRAMPTON,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  England, 
fcated  not  far  from  the  Pi6ls  wall,  and  on  the  river 
Irthin.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  but  at  prefcnt  is 
very  fmall.     W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat  54.  50. 

BRAN,  the  fkin  or  hulks  of  corn,  cfpecially  wheat 
ground,  ftparated  from  the  flour  by  a  fieve  or  boulter. 
It  contains,  befides,  a  portion  of  the  farinaceous  mat- 
ter ;  this  is  lefs  glutinous  than  the  fine  flour,  and  is 
fuppofcd  to  have  a  detergent  quality ;  infufions  of  bran 
are  not  unfrcquently  employed  in  this  intention  exter- 
nally, and  fometimes  likewile  taken  inwardly. 

Among  the  ancients,  bran  was  ufed  as  an  erotic,  to 
excite  love.  Bran  boiled,  purges  fcurf,  dandreff,  and 
cleanfes  the  bands  in  lieu  of  foap.  The  dyers  reckon 
it  among  the  not-colouring  drugs  ;  and  ufe  it  for  ma- 
king what  they  call  (htfour  -waurs,  with  which  they 
prepare  their  fevcral  dyes.  Bran  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  me- 
dicine for  horfes.     See  Farriery,  §  i.  6. 

BRANCH,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a  part 
which,  fprouting  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  form  the 
head  or  crown  thereof.  Branches  do  not  fpring  out 
of  the  mere  furface  of  the  trunk,  but  are  profoundly 
rooted  therein,  fo  as  not  only  to  penetrate  the  cortical, 
but  alfo  the  woody  fubflaiace,  and  even  the  pith. 
The  conftituent  parts,  therefore,  of  a  bra>ick  are  the 
fame  as  of  the  trunk,  viz.  fkin,  bark,  wood,  and  pith. 
See  the  article  Plants. 

Br4Sches  of  a  Bridle,  in  the  manege,  are  two  pieces 
of  iron  bended,  which,  in  the  interval  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  bear  the  bit-mouih,  the  crofs-chains, 
and  the  curb  ;  fo  that  on  one  end  they  anfwer  to  the 
head-ftall,  and  on  the  other  to  ihc  reins,  in  order  to 
keep  the  horfe's  head  in  fuhjc(5tion.  With  regard  to 
their  form  and  ftrudure,  branches  are  cither  flrait,  ia 
form  of  a  piftol,  for  young  horfes  to  form  their  mouth ; 
or  after  the  conflablc  of  France's  fafliion,  proper  for  a 
horfe  that  carries  his  head  well.  Some  are  in  form  of 
a  gigot  or  leg,  which  will  prevent  horfts  from  carrying 
too  low  ;  Some  are  in  form  of  a  bent  knee,  contrived 
for  horfes  that  arm  themfclves  againft  the  operation  of 
the  bit ;  and  others  after  the  French  fafliion,  which 
is  hardly  above  '  of  an  inch  at  the  fcvile  hole,  and 
kneed  i  J  inch  at  the  jarrct  or  ham. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  i.  That  the  farther  the  brancji 
is  from  the  horfe's  neck,  the  more  efftft  it  will  have. 
2.  That  fliort  branches,  cateris paribus,  are  ruder,  and 
their  effeifls  more  fudden,  than  thofe  of  longer.  3.  That 
the  branch  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  a 
horfe's  neck  ;  and  one  may  fooncr  err  in  chooling  one 
too  fliort  than  too  long. 

Bras'ches  of  Ogives,  in  architeflurc,  arc  the  arches 
of  Gothic  vaults.  Thefe  arches,  traverfing  from  one 
angle  to  another  diagonal-wife,  forma  crofs  between 
the  other  arches,  which  make  the  fides  of  the  fquarc, 
of  which  the  arches  are  diagonals. 

BR^MH-StanJ,  with  falconers,  a  term  nfed  to  fig- 
nify  the  making  a  hawk  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  till  the 
dog  fprings  the  game. 
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BRANCHER,  among  fportfmeii,  a 
newly  taken  out  of  the  neft,  that  can  hop  from  bough 
to  bongh. 
,  BRANCHI^,  or  Gills,  in  the  anatomy  of  fiflies, 
the  parts  correfpending  to  the  lungs  of  land  animals. 
All  faflies  except  the  cetaceous  ones,  and  the  pteromy- 
zuni,  which  have  lungs,  are  furnifhed  with  thefe organs 
of  refpiration.     ^ct.  Comparative  Anatomy. 

BRANCHID^,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  priefts  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  at  Didymus  in  Ionia, 
a  province  of  lelfer  Alia,  towards  the  iEgean  fea,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Caria.  They  opened  to  Xerxes  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  riches  whereof  he  took  away. 
After  which,  thinking  it  unfafe  to  ftay  in  Greece,  they 
lied  to  Sogdiana,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea, 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  where  they  built  a  city, 
called  bj  their  own  name  :  but  they  did  not  efcape  the 
puniflnnent  of  their  crime  ;  for  Alexander  the  Great 
haviiig  conquered  Darius  king  of  Perfia,  and  being  in- 
formed of  their  treachery,  put  them  all  to  the  fword, 
and  razed  their  city,  thus  puniflaing  the  impiety  of  the 
fathers  in  their  pofterity. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,  in  Ichthyology,  a  term  ufed 
to  exprefs  one  of  the  general  clafles  of  fiflies  ;  the  cha- 
raiflers  of  which  are,  that  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  of  a 
bony  fubflance  ;  but  thefe  fifh  have  no  bones  or  ofTicula 
at  the  branchias,  as  the  malacopterygious  and  acanthop- 
terygious  fiflies  all  have. 

BRAN  CHON,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  Namur,  feated  on  the  river  Mehaigne. 
E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  32. 

BRAND-SuNDAY,  Dimanche  des  Brandons,  in 
French  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  firfi:  Sunday 
in  Lent ;  which  is  thus  called  on  account  of  an  anci- 
ent pracflice  in  the  Lyonnois,  wliere  the  peafants,  in 
the  night  of  this  day,  walked  about  their  orchards, 
gardens,  &c.  with  torches  lighted,  or  fire-brands  in 
their  hands  ;  in  which  plight  they  vifited  every  tree,  and 
addrefling  thenifelves  to  them  one  after  another,  threat- 
ened that  if  they  did  not  bear  fruit  well  the  enfuing 
feafon,  they  fliould  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  and 
burnt.  This  is  evidently  a  relift  of  paganifm  ;  the 
like  of  which  was  praclifed  by  the  ancient  idolaters  in 
the  month  of  February  ;  hence  called  Fehruarius,  a  fe- 
bniando. 

BRANDEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  feated  on  the 
river  Elbe.     E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  jo.  15. 

BRANDENBURG  (Marquifate  of),  a  large  coun- 
try of  Germany,  having  Mecklenburgh  and  Pomera- 
nia  on  the  north ;  Poland,  on  the  eait  ;  Silefia,  with 
the  Lufatias,  the  eleftorate  of  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and 
duchy  of  Magdebourg,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  part  of  the 
lame  duchy,  and  that  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  weft.  Its 
greateft  length  is  near  200  miles,  and  its  greateft 
breadth  near  100.  Its  northern  fituation  makes  it  very 
cold  for  feven  or  eight  months  in  winter.  The  foil  in 
general  is  far  from  being  fruitful,  a  great  part  of  it 
confiding  of  fand  :  yet  there  are  feveral  fruitful  fpots  in 
it ;  and  the  whole,  under  the  laft  and  prefent  reign,  has 
been  greately  improved,  and  much  better  peopled.  In 
fome  parts  there  is  great  plenty  of  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips ;  in  others  of  buck-wheat,  millet,  and  flax  ;  in  o- 
thers  of  tobacco,  woad,  and  other  herbs  for  dyeing. 
All  forts  of  colour  earths,  together  with  alum,  fak- 


petre,  amber,  iron,  (lone,  and  medicinal  fprings,  are 
found  in  it.  Abundance  of  cattle,  efpecially  flieep,  are 
bred  here  ;  and  the  woods  not  only  fupply  the  inhabi-  " 
tants  with  fuel,  but  with  timber,  charcoal,  tar,  and 
vvood-aflies,  both  for  domeftic  ufes  and  for  exporta- 
tion. The  culture  of  filk  alfo  is  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try with  great  fuccefs.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it 
is  watered  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Prignitz,  the  Ha- 
vel, the  VVarte,  and  the  Spree.  Some  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  abound  in  fifli,  and  are  united  by  canals,  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation.  They  reckon  in  the  whole  Mark 
120  towns,  above  2500  villages,  and  about  8co,ooo 
inhabitants.  The  Hates  here  confill  of  the  nobility  and 
towns,  whofe  alTembly-houfe  is  in  the  Spandau-ilreet  at 
Berlin,  and  who  ftilt  enjoy  fome  fmall  remains  of  their 
ancient  privileges.  The  hereditary  oflices  of  the  mar- 
quifate are  a  marflial,  chamberlain,  cup-bearer,  pur- 
veyor, fewer,  treafurer,  and  ranger.  The  king  of 
Pruflia,  who  is  alfo  eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  with  his 
whole  court,  are  Calvinifls ;  but  the  religion  of  niofl  of 
the  inhabitants  is  Lutheranifm.  The  churches  of  both 
perfuafions  are  well  endowed,  and  the  laity  jointly  em- 
ployed by  the  government.  The  Roman-caiholics  are 
alfo  tolerated  here.  In  fliorf,  every  inhabitant  enjoys 
full  liberty  of  confcience.  A  great  variety  of  manu- 
fafturers,  mofl  of  which  were  introduced  by  the  French 
refugees,  are  carried  on  in  the  marquifate,  efpecially  at 
Berlin  and  Potfdam  ;  where  are  alfo  excellent  painters, 
flatuaries,  and  engravers.  By  means  of  thefe  manufac- 
tures, fabrics,  and  arts,  not  only  large  funis  are  kept 
in  the  country,  but  alfo  imported  from  other  parts,  to 
which  confiderable  quantities  of  the  manufadlures,  and 
natural  produdlions,  are  exported.  For  the  education 
of  youth,  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  befides  La- 
tin fchools  in  feveral  places,  and  gymnafia,  there  is  an 
univerlity  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  an  academy 
of  fciences  at  Berlin. 

The  Brandenburg  family  is  of  great  antiquity.  Some 
hiftorians  fay  it  was  founded  by  theSclavonians,  who' 
gave  it  the  name  of  Branher,  which  fignifies  the 
"  Guards  of  the  Forefls  ;"  and  the  Germans  called  it 
Brauburgh.  Henry  I.  furnamed  the  Fowler,  fortified 
this  place  in  the  year  923,  to  ferve  as  a  rampart  a- 
gainfi  the  Huns,  a  warlike  nation,  who  were  extreme- 
ly troiiblefome  by  their  frequent  incurfions.  He  be- 
llowed the  government  on  Sifroi,  Count  of  Ringelheim, 
with  the  title  of  Margrave  or  Marquis,  which  fignifies 
Protedtor  of  the  Marches  or  Frontiers,  in  923.  It  de- 
fcended  to  Geron,  Margrave  of  Lufatia  ;  which,  in 
fucceflJion  of  time,  paflTed  into  the  families  of  Staden, 
Afcania,  Bellenftadt,  and  that  of  Bavaria,  till  the 
Emperor  Sigifmund,  with  the  confent  of  the  flates  of 
the  empire  in  1416,  gave  perpetual  invelliiure  to  Fre- 
derick VI.  of  Nurenberg;  who  alfo,  the  following  year 
received  from  the  Emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Confiance, 
the  invefliture  of  the  country  of  Brandenburg  as  Fre- 
derick I.  having  had  previoufly  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  eleftor  and  arch-chamberlain  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire. 

Brandenburg  remained  long  in  fubjcdion  to  Po- 
land ;  and  the  invefliture  of  Pruflia  was  granted  by  the 
Polifli  kings  to  each  fucceeding  margrave.  Frederick- 
William,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Poland,  was  acknowledged  to  be  fovcreign  of  Ducal 
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Branden-  Pruflia  by  an  aflcinbly  of    the  ftates  at  Konigfberg 
burg-      A.   D.  1663.      By    the  treaty   of  Vienna  tlie  Em- 

*"~^'~~^  peror  confirmed  this  title;  and  Frederick,  the  fon  of 
Frederick-William,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Pnifila, 
Jan.  i3.  1701.  He  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon,  who 
performed  the  greateft  fcrvices  to  his  country,  and 
prepared  the  materials  of  the  future  grandeur  of  the 
late  fovcreign,  Frederick  III.  who  began  his  reign  on 
on  the  31ft  of  May  1740,  at  the  age  of  28.  See 
Prussia. 

Among  the  clcftors  he  pofleflcs  the  feventh  place. 
As  arch-chamberlain,  he  carries  the  fceptre  before  the 
emperor  at  his  coronation,  and  brings  him  water  in  a 
filver  bafon  to  wafli  with.  In  the  college  of  princes 
of  the  empire,  he  has  five  voices.  His  aucllinent  as 
cleftor,  is  60  horfe  and  277  foot,  or  iS 28  florins  in 
lieu  of  them.  To  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar,  his  quota 
is  Si  I  rix-dollars,  58  kruitzers,  each  term.  As  to  the 
orders  of  the  knights  of  the  Black-Eagle,  and  of  Merit, 
it  is  fiifficient  here  to  obfervc,  that  the  former  was  in- 
flituted  by  Frederick  I.  at  his  coronation,  and  the  other 
by  the  prcfent  king.  For  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  adminiftration  of  jullice,  there  are  fcveral 
fuprcme  colleges  and  tribunals ;  particularly  for  the  de- 
partments of  war,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  finances,  there 
are  diftin£l  boards.  Here  is  a  fiipreme  ecclefiaftical 
council  and  conliftory  for  the  Lutherans ;  a  fupreme 
diredory  of  the  Calvinift;  church  ;  a  fupreme  medicinal 
college;  a  fuprcme  mine-office;  a  college  or  board  of 
trade,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  French  nation,  fettled  in  this 
cointry,  are  allowed  particular  courts  of  their  own. 
The  amount  of  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  Mark,  arif- 
ing  from  the  domains,  proteclion-moncy  paid  by  the 
Jews,  tolls,  land-tax,  mines,  forefts,  duties  on  llamp- 
paper,  fait,  and  variety  of  other  impoAs  and  excifes,  is 
computed  at  about  2,5co,oco  crowns;  but  the  money 
is  faid  to  be  much  inferior  in  goodncfsto  that  of  Saxony 
and  the  dominions  of  Hanover.  Daring  the  late  con- 
tinental war  it  was  extremely  debafcd.  Siome  e/limate 
the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  and 
eleftoral  dominions  at  5,000,000,  and  the  revenues  at 
about  2,000,000  fterling.  Upwards  of  100,000  men 
are  kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace,  which  are  faid  to  coft 
more  than  half  of  the  royal  revenue.  Thefc  troops 
are  under  ftri^.^  difcipline,  very  expert  at  their  exercife, 
always  in  readinefs  to  march,  and  always  complete. 
Each  regiment  has  a  particular  canton  or  dillrift  al- 
lotted it  for  its  quarters  and  raifing  recruits.  The 
infantry  are  clothed  in  blue,  and  the  horfe  and  dra- 
goons in  white;  and  both  are  required  to  bear  fer- 
mon  twice  a-day,  when  in  quarters  or  garrifons.  In 
rime  of  peace  they  are  allowed,  for  feveral  months  in 
the  year,  to  hire  themfclves  out,  or  to  follow  their 
bafinefs  cither  as  burgiiers  or  peafants,  in  the  canton 
where  they  are  quartered  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
marry.  A  confiderable  part  of  \hefc  troops  arc  ftation- 
ed  in  the  Mark,  particularly  at  Berlin  and  Potfdam. 
The  corps  of  huflars  alone  amount  to  about  10,000 
men.  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  is  divided,  in  gene- 
ral, into  the  electoral  and  new  Marks.  The  former  is 
again  fubdivided  into  the  old  Mark,  the  Pregnitz,  the 
middle  Mark,  and  the  Ucker  Mark.  The  old  Mark, 
which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Elbe,  between  that 
river  and  Lunciiburgb,  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  and 
30  in  breadth. 


Brandenbcrg,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  Brandeii- 
the  marquifate  of  that  name,  fmiatedon  the  river  Ha-     l"""?- 
vel,  in  E.  Long.  19.  N.  Lat.  52.25.     It  is  divided         N 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  and  was  anciently  the  fee  -,J^^  " " 
of  a   bifliop.      The  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Marienberg,  is  planted  with  vines.     Here  is  a 
fmall  colony  of  French  Calvinifls,  with  a  manufadlurc 
of  cloth,  fudian,  and  canvas  ;  and  a  pretty  good  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  Havel.     The  fort  here  looks  like  a 
fuburb,  and  contains  a  riding  fchool,  with  the  cathedral 
church.     The  greatefl  part  alfo  of  the  members  of  the 
chapter  which  Itill  fublifts,  and  is  compofed  of  a  Lu- 
theran provofl,  dean,  fcnior,  fubfenior,  and  tliree  other 
canons,  refidc  in  ir.     They  are  difLinguiQied  by  a  crofs 
of  gold  enamelled  with   violet,  terminating  in  eight 
points ;  and  have  a  confiderable  cflate.     Near  the  town 
is  a  large  lake. 

BRANDEUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  lincii 
cloth  or  veil  put  over  the  tombs  of  the  apoftlcs  St  Pe- 
ter and  St  Paul,  and  left  there  for  fonie  lime;  by 
which  it  is  fuppoftd  to  acquire  a  degreee  of  fanclity,  fo 
as  to  be  worlhippcd  as  a  relic  ,  and  for  that  purpoi'e 
frequently  fent  by  the  pope  as  a  prefent  to  fome  prince. 
In  this  fcnfe,  Brandeum  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
wasotherwife  cMcA  fiiiidttariujii,  ftidariurn,  cratium, 
and  vsluni.  The  ufe  of  brandea  was  introduced  as  a 
means  of  difFufing  and  propagating  the  virtues  and  in- 
fluences of  relics,  without  moving,  or  any  way  im- 
pairing the  fubflance  of  them  ;  the  tranflation  of  relics 
in  early  days  being  forbidden. 

BRANDING,  in  the  face  or  hand,  denotes  a  pu- 
nifhment  inflirtcd  by  law  on  various  offences,  by  burn- 
ing with  a  hot  iron,  after  the  offender  hath  been  once 
admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

BRANDON,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  feated 
on  the  little  river  Oufe,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and 
a  ferry  at  a  mile's  diftance;  whence  it  is  divided  into 
Brandon,  and  Brandon-ferry  ;  which  laft  has  the  moft 
bufinefs,  becaufe  commodities  are  brought  thither  from 
the  ille  of  Ely.  This  place  gives  the  Britifli  title  of 
duke  to  the  family  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  E.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

BRANDRITH,  denotes  a  trevet  or  other  iron  fland, 
whereon  tofet  a  veffel  over  the  fire. 

Brandrith,  among  builders,  denotes  a  fence  or 
rail  about  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

BRANDT  (Gerard),  a  learned  divine  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  was  born  at  Amflerdam  in  1626,  and 
was  fucceflivcly  minifter  infeveral  placesof  the  Nether- 
lands. He  wrote  fome  works  wliich  are  eflcemed,  par- 
ticularly The  Hiflory  of  the  reformation  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 4  vols.  4to  ;  and  the  life  of  admiral  Ruyter; 
both  written  in  the  Flemifli  tongue.  He  died  at  Rot- 
terdam in  1685, 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor, 
extradled  from  wine  and  other  liquors  by  diftillation. 
Sec  Distillation. 

Winc-brai>dy,  made  in  France,  is  efteemed  the  bcft 
in  Europe.  They  make  it  wherever  they  make  wine, 
and  forthat  purpofe  ufe  wine  that  is  pricked  rather  than 
good  wine.  The  chief  brandies  for  foreign  trade,  and 
ihofc  accounted  bcfl,  are  the  brandies  of  Bonrdeaux, 
Rochellc  Cogniac,  Charenton,  the  ille  of  Rhc,  Or- 
leans, the  county  of  Blafois,  Poiiftou,  Tourainc,  An- 
joiuNantz,  Burgundy,  and  Champaign. 

3  T  2  BRANK, 
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Srauk         BRANK,  an   inftrumenc   ufed  In  fome    parts    of 
II         Scotland,  and  England,    for  correding  fcolding  wo- 
>  "  _  ^'  .  men,    is  a  fort  of  head-piece,  which  opens  and  in- 
clofes  the  head  of  the  impatient,  while  an  iron,  fliarp 
as  a  chiffel,  enters  the  month,  and  fabdues  the  more 
dreadful  weapon  within.    Thus  harnefled,  the  offender 
is  led  in  triumph  through  the  ftrects.    Dr  Plott,  in  his 
Hiltory  of  Scaffordftiire,  has  favoured  the  world  with  a 
+  P  i8o     itiinute  defcription  and  figure  of  the  inltrumentf,  which 
•fjjj^  3Qj3^ji_  is  there  called  ayco/<//V/^-^r;a'/cf,-  and  tells  us,  he  looks 
upon  it  "  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking-ftool, 
which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but 
alfo  gives  the  tongue  liberty  betwixt  every  dip  ;  to  nei- 
ther of  which  this  is  at  all  liable." 

BRANLIN,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  falmon, 
withfcveral  tranfverfe  black  llreaks, refemblingthe  im- 
preffion  of  fo  many  fingers. 

BRANNODUNUM  (Notitise),  with  a  garrifon 
of  the  Eqnites  Dalmatse;  a  town  of  Britain,  on  the 
Sinus  Metaris:  now  Branceller,  in  Norfolk,  on  the 
Wafhcs. 

BRANOGENIUM,  or  Branonium,  a  town  of 
the  Coritani,  a  people  in  the  heart  of  Britain;  from 
the  diftances  of  the  Itinerary,  Camden  fuppofes  it  to  be 
Worcefter. 

BRANSKA,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania,  fituated  on  the 
river  Marifli.     E.  Long.  23.  ij.     N.  Lat.  46.  o. 

BRASIDAS,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, about  424  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
He  defeated  the  Athenians  by  land  and  fea,  took  many 
places,  and  rendered  his  country  formidable  to  all  the 
neighbouring  Hates!  He  conquered  the  Athenians  on 
•  their  attempting  to  furprife  Amphipolis,  but  died  of  the 
wounds  he  received  in  that  battle.  .See  Attica  and 
Lacedemon. 

BRASIDA,  an  anniverfary  foleranity  at  Sparta,  in 
memory  of  Brafidas,  a  Lacedemonian  captain,  famous 
for  his  atchievements  at  Methonc,  Pylos,  and  Amphi- 
polis. It  was  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  games 
wherein  none  were  permitted  to  contend  but  free-born 
Spartans.  Whoever  negleiled  to  be  prcfcnt  at  the  fo- 
lemnity  was  fined. 

BRASIL,  a  large  country  of  South-America,  be- 
ing the  eaftermofl  part  of  that  continent,  lying  between 
the  equinoftial  line  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It 
is  about  1560  miles  in  length,  and  icoo  in  breadth; 
but,  meafuring  along  the  coafl,  it  is  2000  miles  long, 
and  is  bordered  with  mountains  that  open  from  time 
to  time,  and  form  good  harbours,  where  veffels  may  lie 
in  fafety.  It  was  accidentally  difcovered  by  the  Portii- 
guefe  in  1500.  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  had  e- 
quipped  a  fquadron  of  13  fail,  carrying  1200  foldiers 
and  failors  deftined  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  under  the  con- 
du(fl  of  Peter  Alvarez  Cabral.  This  Admiral  quilting 
Lilbon  on  the  9th  of  March  1500,  ftruck  out  to  fea 
to  avoid  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  fleered  his  courfe 
fouthward,  that  he  mij^ht  the  more  eafily  turn  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  projcfls  a  good  way  into  the 
«)cean.  On  the  24th  of  April  he  got  fight  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South-America,  which  he  judged  to  be  a 
large  iQand  at  feme  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
Coafling  along  for  fome  time,  he  ventured  to  fend  a 
boat  on  fliore  ;  and  was  altonilhed  to  obfervc  the  inhabi- 
tants entirely  different  from  the  Africans  in  features, 
hiir,  and  complexion.  It  was  found,  however,  im- 
practicable tofeize  upon  any  of  the  Ridians,  who  retired 
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with  great  celerity  to  the  mountains  on  the  approach  Brafii 
of  the  Portuguefe ;  yet,  as  the  failors  had  dilcovered  ~ — ^— ' 
a  good  harbour,  the  admiral  thought  proper  to  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  called  the  bay  Puerto  Seguro.  Next 
day  he  fent  another  boat  on  ftiore,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  lay  hold  on  two  of  the  natives,  whom  he 
clothed  and  treated  kindly,  and  thendifmiQed  to  make 
a  good  report  to  their  countrymen.  The  ftratagem 
had  the  defired  effeA.  The  Indians,  having  heard  the 
relation  of  the  prifoners,  immediately  crowded  to  the 
fliore,  faiging,  dancing,  and  founding  horns  of  different 
kinds,  which  induced  Cabral  to  land,  and  take  folemn 
poffeflion  in  the  name  of  his  Portuguefe  majefty. 

As  foon  as  the  court  of  Lilbon  had  ordered  a  furvej 
to  be  taken  of  the  harbours,  bays,  rivers,  and  coafls 
of  Braiil,  and  was  convinced  that  the  country  afforded 
neither  gold  nor  filver,  they  held  it  in  fuch  contempt, 
chat  they  fent  thither  none  but  condemned  criminals 
and  abandoned  women.  Two  {hips  were  fent  every 
year  from  Portugal,  to  carry  the  refufe  of  the  king-, 
dom  to  this  new  world,  and  to  bring  horse  parrots  and 
woods  for  the  dyers  and  cabinet-makers.  Ginger  was 
afterwards  added  ;  but  foon  after  prohibited,  left  it 
fhould  interfere  with  the  fale  of  the  fame  article  from 
India. 

In  1548,  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Portugal,  beginning  to  be  perfccuted  by  the 
inquifnion,  were  Hripped  of  their  poffcflions,  and  ba- 
nilhed  to  Brafil.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  en- 
titely  forfaken.  Many  of  them  found  kind  relations 
and  faithful  friends;  others,  who  were  known  to  be 
men  of  probity  and  underftanding,  obtained  money  in 
advance  from  merchants  of  different  nations  with  whom 
they  had  formerly  had  tranfaflions.  By  the  affiftance 
of  fome  cnterprifing  men,  they  were  enabled  to  culti- 
vate fugar  canes,  which  they  firit  procured  from  the 
ifland  of  Madeira.  Sugar,  which  till  then  had  been 
iifed  only  in  medicine,  became  an  article  of  luxury. 
Princes  and  great  men  were  all  eager  to  procure  them- 
felves  this  new  fpeciesof  indulgence.  This  circumftancc 
P'-oved  favourable  to  Brafil,  and  enabled  it  to  extend 
its  fugar  plantations.  The  court  of  Lifton,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  prejudices,  began  to  be  ferfible,  that  a  co- 
lony might  be  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  with- 
out producing  gold  or  filver  ;  and  this  fettlement,  which 
had  been  wholly  left  to  the  capricious  management  of 
the  colonills,  was  now  thought  to  deferve  (ome  kind 
of  attention  ;  and  accordingly  Thomas  de  Souza  was 
fent  thither  in  1549,  tortgulatcand  fuperintend  it. 

This  able  governor  began  by  reducing  thcfe  men, 
who  had  always  lived  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  into  pro- 
per fubordination,  and  bringing  their  fcattered  planta- 
tions clofer  together  ;  after  v/hich  he  applied  himfelf 
to  acquire  fome  information  refpefling  the  natives, 
with  whom  he  knew  he  nmft  be  incefianily  engaged 
either  in  traffic  or  war.  This  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
accomplifh.  Brafil  was  full  of  fmall  nations,  fome  of 
which  inhabited  the  forefts,  and  others  lived  in  the 
plains  and  along  the  rivers.  Some  had  fettled  habita- 
tions; but  the  greater  number  of  them  led  a  roving 
life,  and  moft  of  them  had  no  intercourfe  with  each 
other.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  people 
would  be  at  all  difpofed  to  fubrait  to  the  yoke  which 
the  Portuguefe  wanted  to  put  upon  them  on  tlicir  ar- 
rival. At  firll  they  only  declined  all  intercourfe  with 
thcfe  Ilrangcrs;  but  finding  thcmfelvespurfucd  in  order 
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irtH.  to  be  made  (laves,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  labours 
— ^— '  of  the  field,  ihty  took  the  refol'.itiou  to  murder  and 
devour  all  the  Europeans  they  could  fcizc  upon.  .The 
friends  and  relationsof  the  favages  that  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  alfo  ventured  to  make  frequent  attempts  to  rc- 
fcne  them,  and  were  fomeiiracs  fuccefsful :  fo  that  the 
Portuguefe  were  forced  to  attend  to  the  double  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  war. 

Souza  did  not  bring  a  fufficient  number  of  forces  to 
change  the  fituaiion  of  affairs.  Indeed,  by  building 
San  Salvador,  he  gave  a  centre  to  the  colony  ;  but 
the  honour  of  fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  really 
ufeful  to  the  mother  country,  was  rcferved  for  the  Je- 
fuits  who  attended  him.  Thefe  men,  who  for  their 
arts  of  infinuation  and  addrefs  have  been  equalled  by 
none,  difperfcd  themfelves  among  the  Indians.  When 
any  of  the  milllonaries  were  murdered,  they  were  im- 
mediately replaced  by  others  ;  and  feeming  to  be  in- 
fpired  only  with  feniimeiits  of  peace  and  charity,  the 
Indians,  in  procefs  of  time,  grew  not  only  familiar  but 
pallionatcly  fond  of  them.  As  the  miffionaries  were 
too  few  in  number  to  tranfaifl  all  thebufinefs  themfelves, 
they  frequently  deputed  fome  of  the  mofl  intelligent 
Indians  in  thtirftead.  Thefe  men  having  diftributed 
hatchets,  knives,  and  laoking-glaifes,  among  the  fa- 
vages they  met  with,  reprefented  the  Portuguefe  as  a 
harmlefs,  humane,  anJ  good  fort  of  people. 

The  profperity  of  the  colony  of  Brafil,  which  was 
villble  to  all  Europe,  excited  the  envy  of  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Dutch  fucceffively.  The  latter,  indeed, 
bid  faireft  for  the  conqueft  of  the  whole.  Their  ad- 
miral Henry  Lonk  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1630,  with  46  men  of  war,  on  the  coalt  of  Fer- 
nambucca,  one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  fortified  captain- 
fliips  of  thefe  parts.  He  reduced  it  after  feveral  oblli- 
nate  engagements,  in  which  he  was  always  vii^torious. 
•  The  troops  he   left  behind  fubdoed  the  captainlhips  of 

Temaraca,   Pareibi,   and  Rio  Grande,  in   the  years 
1633,  1634,  and  1635.  Thefe,  as  well  as  Fernambucca, 
firnifhed  annually  a  large  quantity  of  fugar,  a  great 
deal  of  wood  for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities.     The 
Hollanders  were  fo  elated  with  the  acquiiition  of  this 
wealth,  which  flowed  to  Amflerdam  inftead  of  Lifbon, 
that  they  determined  to  conquer  all  the  Brallls,  and 
entriifted  Maurice  of  NaflTau  with  the  conduft  of  this 
f  aterprize.     That  general  reached  the  place  of  his  def- 
tination  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1637.     He  found 
the  foldiers  fo  well  difciplined,  the  commanders  fuch 
experienced  men,  and  fo  much  readinefs  in  all  to  engage, 
that  he  direftly  took  the  frcld.    He  was  fucceffively  op- 
pofed  by  Albuquerque,  Banjola,  Lewis  Rocca  de  Bor- 
gia, and  the  Brafilian  Cameron,  the  idol  of  his  people, 
pafBonately  fond  of  the  Portuguefe,  brave,  a(5live,  cun- 
»ing,  and  who  wanted  no  qualification  ncceffary  for  a 
general,  but  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  under  able 
commanders.  Thefe  feveral  chiefs  exerted  their  utmoft 
efforts  to  defend  the  pofTefrions  that  were  under  their 
protection  ;   but  (heir  endeavours  proved   incfre(.^ual. 
The   Dutch  feizcd  upon   the  capiainlhips  of  Siara,  Se- 
regippc,  and  the  grc iter  part  of  that  of  Bahia.     Seven 
of  the  15  provinces  which  compofcd  the  colony  had  al- 
ready fubmitted  to  them,  and  they  flat'cred  themfelves 
that   one  or  two  campaigns  would  make  them  maflers 
of  the  reft  of  their  enemies   polFcdions  in  that  part  of 
America ;  when  ihey  were  fuddcnly  checked  by  the 
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revolution  happening  on  the  banillimeni  of  Philip  TV.     Trafil. 
and  placing  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  ihe  throne.  After  ^"^ 
this,  the  Portuguefe  recovering  their  fpirits,  foon  drove 
the  Dutch  *ut  of  Brafil,  and  have  continued  mailers  of 
it  ever  lince. 

The  country  of  Brafil  is  divided  into  the  following 
provinces,  viz.  Paria,  Maragnano,  Siaro,  Rio  Grande, 
Parciba,  Tamarica,  Fernambucca,  Scregippe,  Bahia, 
Porto  Seguro,  Efperito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Angra, 
St  Vincent,  and  Del  Rey.     See  thefe  articles. 

The  firft  afpeft  of  the  country  from  the  fea  is  rather 
unfavourable,  as  it  apjjcars  high,  rough,  and  unequal ; 
but,  on  a  more  narrow  infpedion,  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful,  the  eminences   being  covered  with  woods, 
and  the  valleys  and  favannahs  with  the  mofl  refreflnng 
verdure.     In  fo  vaft  a  traft  of  land,  it  cannot  be  imagi- 
ned that  the  climate  will  be  found  at  all  equal,  or  the 
feafons uniform.    The  northern  provinces  are  fubjeft  to 
heavy  rains  and  variable  winds,  like  other  countries 
under  the  fame  parallels.     Tornadoes,  florms,  and  the 
utmoft  fury  of  the  elements,  wreak  their  vengeance 
here  ;  while  the  fouthcrly  regions  are  blefTed  with  all 
the  comforts  which  a  fine  fertile  foil  and  temperate  cli- 
mate can  afford.     In  fome  of  the  provinces,  the  heat  of 
the  climate  is  thought  to  prove  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ration of  a  great  variety  of  poifonous  reptiles ;  fome  of 
which,  as  the  liboya,  or  reekuck  fnake,  are  faid  to  ex- 
tend to  the  length  of  30  feet,  and  to  be  two  or  three 
yards  in  circumference.  The  rattlefiiake,  andotherrep- 
tiles  of  the  fame  kind,  grow  likewife  to  an  enormous 
fize;  and  the  ferpent  called /^/^^(^e-ifl  is  affirmed  to  be 
feven  yards  long,  and  half  a  yard  in  circumference,  pof- 
feffed  too  of  a  poifon  inftantaneoufly  fatal  to  the  human 
race.     Here  alfo  are  fcorpions,  ant-bears,  tygers  arma- 
dilloes,  porcupines,  janonveras,  and  an  animal  called 
tapirajfon,  which  is  the  produi5tion  of  a  bull  and  an  afs, 
having  a  great  refemblance  to  both.     No  country  on 
earth  aflbrds  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  birds,  nor 
variety  of  the  moft  exqnifite  fruits  ;  but  the  chief  com- 
modities are  Brafil  wood,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  amber- 
grifs,  rofin,  balfams,  indigo,  fweetmeats,  fugar,  tobac- 
co, gold,  diamonds,  beautiful  pebbles,  cryllal,  emeralds, 
jafper,  and  other  precious  ftones  ;  in  all  which  the  Por- 
tugenfe  carry  on  fuch  an  amazing  trade,  as  may  juftly 
be  reputed  the  fupport,  and  indeed  the   vital   fountain, 
of  the  mother  country.     The  gold  and  diamond  mines 
are  but  arecent  difcovery  :  they  were  firft  opened  in  the 
yeari68i;  and  have  fince  yielded  above  five  millions 
Sterling  annually,  of  which  fum  a  fifth  belongs  to  the 
crown.     So  plentiful  are  diamonds  in  this  country,  that 
the  court  of  Portugal  hath  found  it  necefTary  to  reftrain 
their  importation,  to  prevent  too  great  a  diirinution  of 
their  value.     They  are  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo  clear  as 
thofe  of  the  Eaft-Indics,   nor  do  they  fparkle  U  much, 
but  they  are  whiter.     The  Brafilian  diamonds  are  fold 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Oriental  ones,  fuppofing 
the  weights  to  be  equal.     The  largeft  diau  oml  in  the 
world  was  fent  from  Brafil  to  the  king  of  Pormgal.     It 
weighs  1680  carats,  or  12,  ounces  ;  and  has  been  va- 
lued at  L.  56, 7*? 7,500.  Some  fkiltid  lapidaries,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  this  fuppoled  diamond  is  only  a  to- 
paz; in  which  cafe  a    very   great  abatement  muft  be 
made  in  its  value.  The  crown-revenue  arifing  from  this 
colony  amounts  to  two  millions  Sterling  in  gold,  if  wc 
may  credit  fome  late  writers,  beHdcs  ihc  dnties  and 
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cufloms  on  merchandife  imported  from  that  quarter. 
This  indeed  is  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  precious  metal 
produced  by  the  mines  ;  but,  every  other  confequent 
advantage  confidered,  it  probably  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed the  truth.  The  exceflive  confluence  of  people  to 
the  Brafil  colonies,  as  well  from  other  countries  as  from 
Portugal,  not  only  enlarges  the  imports  of  gold,  but, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  Europe  in  ge- 
neral, the  exportation  of  the  manufaftures  of  that  hemi- 
fphere  ;  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following.  Great 
Britain  fends  woollen  manufactures  ;  fuch  as  fine  broad 
medley  cloths,  fine  Spanifli  cloths,  fcarlet  and  black 
cloths  ;  ferges,  duroys,  druggets,  fagathies,  flialloons, 
camblets,  and  Norwich  Huffs  ;  black  Colchefter  bays  ; 
lays,  and  perpetuanas  called  long  ells  ,•  hats,  flockings, 
and  gloves.  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  chiefly 
export  fine  hoUands,  bone-lace,  and  fine  thread  :  filk 
manufaftures,  pepper,  lead,  block-tin,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, are  alfo  fent  from  different  countries.  Befides 
the  particulars  already  fpecified,  England  likewifc 
trades  with  Portugal,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafils,  is  cop- 
}jer  and  brafs,  wrought  and  unwrought  pewter,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardware  :  all  which  articles  have  fo  enlarged 
the  Portuguefe  trade,  that,  inftead  of  12  fl:ips  ufually 
employed  in  the  Brafil  commerce,  there  are  now  never 
fewer  than  100  fail  of  large  velfels  conflantly  going  and 
returning  to  thofe  colonies.  To  all  this  may  be  added 
the  vail  flave-trade  carried  on  with  the  coaftof  Africa 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafil  colonies  ;  which,  we  may  be- 
lieve, employs  a  great  number  of  fliipping,  from  the 
multitude  of  Haves  that  are  annually  tranfported.  In- 
deed the  commerce  of  Brafil  alone  is  fuflicient  to  raife 
Portugal  to  a  conllderable  height  of  naval  power,  as  it 
maintains  a  conflant  nurfery  of  feamen  :  yet  a  certain 
infatuation  in  the  policy  of  the  country  has  prevented 
that  effeft  even  amidfl  all  thefe  extraordinary  advan- 
tages. All  the  fliips  in  this  trade,  being  under  the  di- 
j-edion  of  the  government,  have  iheir  appointed  fcafons 
of  going  and  returning,  under  convoy  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  of  war:  nor  can  a  fingle  Ihip  clear  out  or 
go,  except  with  the  fleet,  but  by  a  fpecial  licence  from 
the  king,  which  is  feldom  granted  ;  though  it  is  eafily 
determined,  that  fuch  reflriftions  can  prove  no  way  be- 
neficial to  tlie  general  commerce,  though  poihbly  the 
crown-revenue  may  be  better  guarded  thereby.  The 
Beets  fail  in  the  following  order,  and  at  the  following 
ilated  periods  :  That  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  fets  fail  in  Ja- 
nuary :  the  fleet  to  Baiha,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in 
February  ;  and  the  third  fleet,  to  Fernainbucca,  in  the 
jiionth  of  March. 

BnASiL-JVood,  or  Brazil-wood,  an  American  wood 
•of  a  red  colour,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  denominated 
varioiilly,  according  to  the  places  from  whence  it  is 
brought  :  Thus  we  have  braiil  of  Fernambucca,  Japan, 
Lamon,  &c.  For  its  dcfcription,  &c.  fee  C^esalpina. 

BRASILETTO,  the  fame  with  Brafil-wood. 

BRASLAW,  a  conllderable  town  in  Poland,  in  Li- 
thuania, and  palatinate  of  Wilna,  wiihacaflle.  It  is 
feated  on  a  fraall  lake,  in  E.   Long.  1 7.  5.  N.  Lat. 

BRASS,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  yellow  copper,  is 
a  factitious  metal,  made  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  lapis 
calaniinaris.     See  Chemistri- Index, 

The  firit  formation  of  brafs  as  we  are  aifured  by 
fcripture,  was  prior  to  the  flood,  and  difcovcred  even 
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in  the  feventh  generation  from  Adamf .  But  the  ufe  of  Brafs. 
it  was  nor,  as  is  generally  believed,  and  the  Arundelian  ^TTT^^ 
marbles  afl(:rt,  previous  to  theknowledge  of  iron.  They  '  "* 

were  both  firfl  known  in  the  fame  generation,  and  firfl: 
wrought  by  the  fame  difcoverer.  And  the  knowledge 
of  them  mufl:  have  been  equally  carried  over  the  world 
afterwards,  with  the  fpreading  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Noachidse.  An  acquaintance  with  the  one  or  the  other 
was  abfolutely  neceliary  to  the  exiitence  of  the  colo- 
nifts ;  the  clearing  away  of  the  woods  about  their  fettle- 
meiits,  and  the  ereflion  of  houfes  for  their  habitation. 

The  ancient  Britons,  though  acquainted  from  the  re- 
moteil  periods  with  the  ufe  of  both  thefe  metals,  re- 
mained long  ignorant  that  they  were  to  be  obtained  in 
the  ifland.  Before  this  difcoveiy  they  imported  all 
their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent.  And  when 
they  had  at  length  deteded  the  former  in  their  own 
hills,  and  had  ceafed  to  introduce  it,  they  continued  to 
receive  the  latter.  Their  want  of  the  metal  remained, 
and  no  mines  of  it  were  opened  in  the  ifland.  In  the 
earlieft  ages,  whofe  manners  have  been  delineated  by 
hiflory,  we  find  the  weapons  of  their  warriors  invari- 
ably framed  of  this  factitious  metal ;  and  the  moil  au- 
thentic of  all  the  profane  records  of  antiquity,  the  A- 
rundelian  marbles,  for  that  reafon,  miflakenly  date  the 
firfl;  difcovery  of  iron  a  couple  of  centuries  below  the 
Trojan  war.  Every  military  nation,  as  fuch,  is  natu- 
rally fladions  of  brightnefs  in  its  arms;  and  the  Bri- 
tons, particularly,  gloried  in  the  neatnefs  of  theirs.  For 
this  rcaibn  the  nations  of  the  world  flill  fabricated  their 
arms  of  brafs,  even  long  after  the  Arundelian  jera  for 
the  difcovery  of  iron  ;  and  the  Britons  continued  to 
import  it  from  the  continent,  though  they  had  found 
iron  to  be  a  native  of  the  country,  and  could  have  fup- 
plied  themfelves  with  a  fuilicient  quantity  of  it. 

Mr  Whitakerf,  fuppofes,  that  when  the  Britons  de-  -t-  Hlji  of 
rived  their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent,  they  pur-  Mamhcjler'^ 
chafed  the  latter  at  an  eafier  expence  than  the  former. 
The  Gauls  had  many  laj-ge  brais  works  carried  on  in 
the  kingdom,  but  fcem  to  have  had  few  iron  forges 
within  it.  And  this  would  naturally  induce  the  Btlgse 
to  be  lefs  diligent  in  their  enquiry  after  the  veins  of 
copper  and  calamine  at  home,  than  for  the  courfes  of 
iron  ore;  though  the  one  was  equally  difcoverable  in 
the  ifland  as  the  other,  and  lay  equally  within  the  Bel- 
gic  regions  of  it.  Brafs  being  thus  cheaper  than  iron, 
they  neceifarily  formed  with  it  fome  domeflic  as  well  as 
military  implements.  Such  were  common  among  the 
Gauls;  and  fuch  were  familiar  to  the  Britons,  either 
imported  into  the  idand,  as  fome  actually  were,  or  ma- 
nnfadtured  within  it,  as  others  alfo  aiTuredlywere.  The 
Britons  had  certainly  brafs  foundcries  ereded  among 
them,  and  minted  money,  and  fabricated  weapons  of 
brafs. 

In  this  condition  of  the  works,  the  Romans  entered 
the  ifland.  And  feeing  fo  great  a  demand  among  the 
natives  for  this  article,  they  would  fpcedily  initruft 
them  to  difcover  the  materials  of  it  among  themfelves. 
This  mufl  unavoidablyhave  refultcd  from  the  conquell 
of  the  Ptomans.  The  power  of  furprifing  their  new 
fubjeJts  with  lb  unexpecled  a  difcovery  would  natu- 
rally flimulatc  the  pride  of  the  Roman  irtelUft;  and 
the  defire  of  obliging  themfelves  with  fo  cheap  a  fupply 
of  that  ufeful  metal,  flationary  as  they  were  in  that 
kingdom,  woifld  alfo  equally  actuate  the  fclfiflinefs  of 
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Brafo.  the  Roman  he;irt.  The  veins  of  copper  and  calamine 
'  would  be  calily  found  out  by  an  experienced  inquirer 
after  them  i  and  the  former  metal  is  therefore  diftiii- 
guilhed  among  tiie  Wellli,  only  by  the  Roman  appel- 
lation of  (y'/T/.vw,  koppr,  or  copper.  And  many  foun- 
deries  of  brafs  appear  to  have  been  eftablillied  in  the 
illand.  Some  had  been  ercdcd  before,  one  perhaps 
within  the  confines  of  every  kingdom,  and  probably  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  capital.  One  at  leaft  would  be 
necelFary,  in  order  to  fupnly  the  armoury  of  the  princi- 
pality :  and  one  perhaps  was  fiilHcient  for  niofl  of  the 
BritilTi  ftatcs.  But  feveral  appear  now  to  have  been 
fettled  in  every  kingdom,  and  one  perhaps  near  every 
flaiionary  town.  Two  have  been  difcovered  in  the 
fingle  county  of  ElTex,  and  within  a  narrow  portion  of 
it  at  Fifield  and  Danbury.  And  a  third  was  placed 
upon  Eafterly  Moor  in  Yorkfliire,  12  miles  to  the 
north-weft  of  York,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ifu- 
rium  or  Aldborough. 

C'jrinthiar.  Brass,  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a  mixture 
of  gold,  hlver,  and  copper.  L.  Mummius  having  fack- 
ed  and  burnt  the  city  of  Corinth,  146  years  before 
Chril^,  it  is  faid  this  metal  was  formed  from  the  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  where- 
with that  city  abounded,  thus  melted  and  run  together 
by  the  violence  of  the  conflagration. 

Brass,  in  the  glafs  trade. — Thrice-calcined  brafs  is 
a  preparation  which  fcrves  the  glalirnen  to  give  many 
very  beautiful  colours  to  their  metal.  The  manner  of 
preparing  it  is  this :  Place  thin  plates  of  brafs  on  tiles 
on  the  leet  of  the  furnace  near  the  occhis ;  let  it  ftand 
to  be  calcined  there  for  four  days,  and  it  will  become  a 
black  powder  flicking  together  in  lumps.  Powder  this, 
fift  it  fine,'and  recalcinc  it  four  or  five  days  more  ;  it  will 
not  then  ftick  together,  but  remains  a  loofe  powder,  of 
a  rulTct  colour.  This  is  to  be  calcined  a  third  time  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  but  great  care  niuft  be  taken  in  the 
third  calcination,  that  it  be  not  overdone  nor  under- 
done i  the  way  to  be  certain  v.hen  it  is  right  is,  to  try 
it  feveral  times  in  glafs  while  melting.  If  it  makes  it, 
when  well  purified,  to  fwell,  boil,  and  rife,  it  is  pro- 
perly calcined  ;  if  not,  it  requires  longer  time.  This 
makes,  according  to  the  different  proportions  in  which 
it  is  nfed,  a  fea-grcen,  an  emerald-green,  or  a  turcoife 
colour. 

Brafs,  by  long  calcination  alone,  and  without  any 
mixture,  afibrds  a  fine  blue  or  green  colour  for  glafs ; 
but  they  have  a  method  of  calcining  it  alfo  with  pow- 
dered brimftone,  fo  as  to  make  it  afford  a  red,  a  yel- 
low, or  a  chalcedony  colour,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  other  variations  in  the  ufing  it.  The  method  of 
making  the  calcination  is  this  ;  Cut  thin  plates  of  brafs 
into  fmall  pieces  with  (heers,  and  lay  them  ftratum  fu- 
pcrftratum,  with  alternate  beds  of  powdered  fulphur, 
in  a  crucible ;  calcine  this  for  24  hours  in  a  ftrong  fire  : 
then  powder  and  fift  the  whole :  and  finally,  cxpofcthis 
powder  upon  tiles  for  12  days  to  a  reverberating  fur- 
nace; at  the  end  of  this  time,  powder  it  fine,  and  keep 
it  for  afc.  The  glafs-makers  have  alfo  a  method  of 
procuring  a  red  powder  from  brafs,  by  a  more  fimple 
calcination,  which  ferves  them  for  many  colours.  The 
method  of  preparing  it  is  this :  They  put  fmall  and 
thin  plates  of  brafs  into  the  arches  of  the  glafs  furnaces, 
and  leave  them  there  till  they  are  fufliciently  calcined, 
which  the  heat  in  that  place,  not  being  enough  to  racU 
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them,  docs  in  great  perfeftion.  The  calcined  matter 
powdered,  is  of  a  duiky  red,  and  requires  no  farther 
preparation.  , 

BiLiss-CoUur,  one  prepared  by  the  braziers  and  co- 
lour-men to  imitate  brafs.  There  are  two  forts  of  it ; 
the  red  brafs  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs : 
the  latter  is  made  only  of  copper-filings,  the  fmalicil 
and  brightefl  that  can  be  found  ;  with  the  former  they 
mix  fonie  red  ochre,  finely  pulverized  ;  they  arc  both 
ufed  with  varniili. — In  order  to  make  a  fine  brafs  that 
will  not  lake  any  ruft  or  verdigris,  it  muft  be  dried 
witli  a  chafing-difli  of  coals  as  foon  as  it  is  applied. — 
The  finell  brafs-colour  is  made  with  powder  brafs  im- 
ported from  Germany,  diluted  into  a  varnilh,  made  and 
ufed  after  the  following  manner  :  The  varnilh  is  com- 
pofed  of  one  pound  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
ounces  of  gum-lac,  and  two  ounces  of  fandarac  ;  ihefe 
two  laft  drugs  are  pulverized  feparately,  and  afterwards 
put  to  dilfolve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  taking  care  to  fill  the 
bottle  but  half  full.  The  varnilh  being  made,  you  mix 
fuch  quantity  as  you  pleafe  of  it  with  the  pulverized 
brafs,  and  apply  it  with  a  fmall  bru/li  to  what  you 
would  brafs  over.  But  you  muft  not  mix  too  much  at 
once,  becaufe  the  varnilli  being  very  apt  to  dry,  you 
would  not  have  time  to  employ  it  all  foon  enough  ;  it 
is  therefore  better  to  make  the  mixture  at  feveral  times. 
After  this  manner  they  brafs  over  figures  of  plaflcr, 
which  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  of  caft  Iirafs. 

BRASs-Leaf  is  made  of  copper,  beaten  out  into  very 
thin  plates,  and  afterwards  rendered  yellow.  The 
German  anifts,  particularly  thofc  of  Nuremberg  and 
Auglburg,  are  faid  to  polTefs  the  beft  method  of  giving 
to  thefe  thin  plates  of  copper  a  fine  yellow  colour  like 
gold,  by  fmiply  cxpofing  them  to  the  fumes  of  zinc, 
without  any  real  mixture  of  it  with  the  metal.  Thefe 
plates  are  cut  into  litile  pieces,  and  then  beaten  out 
fine  like  leaves  of  gold;  after  which  they  are  put  into 
books  of  coarfe  paper,  and  fold  at  a  low  price  for  the 
vulgar  kinds  of  gilding.  The  parings  or  flireds  of 
thefe  very  thin  yellow  leaves  being  wt  11  ground  on  a 
marble  plate,  are  reduced  to  a  powder  fimilar  to  gold  ; 
which  fcrves  to  cover,  by  means  of  gum-water  or  fome 
other  glutinous  fluid,  the  fiirface  of  various  mouldings 
or  pieces  of  curious  workmanfliip,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  real  bronze,  and  even  of  fine  gold,  at  a  very 
trifling  expence,  becaufe  the  gold  colour  of  this  me- 
tallic powder  may  be  eafily  raifcd  and  improved  by 
flirring  it  on  a  wide  earthen  bafon  over  a  (low  fire. 

BRi%s-Lf/M/>j,  a  common  name  given  by  miners  to 
the  globular  pyrites.     See  Pyrites. 

BRASSAW,  or  Cronstadt,  a  ftrong  town  of 
Tranfilvania  in  Burezland  ;  feated  on  the  river  Buxel, 
in  E.  Long.  22.  3J.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BRASSE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Perca. 

BRASSICA,  CABBAGE  :  A  genus  of  the  liliquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;• 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or- 
der, Si/igi/ofe.  The  calyx  is  erect,  and  converging  ; 
the  feeds  arc  globular  ;  the  gland  between  the  (horier 
ftamina  and  the  piftillum,  and  between  the  longer  ones 
and  thecalyx.  There  are  12  fpecies.  i.  The  orientalis, 
with  heart-lli.ipcd  fmooth  leaves  embracing  the  ftem, 
and  four-cornered  capfules.  2.  The  campcftris,  with 
a  flcnder  root  and  ftem,  the  leaves  being  uniform,  heart- 
iliapcd,  and  ftffilc.  3.  The  arvenfis,  with  fcolloped 
I  leaves 
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BraBici.  leaves  eml^rjcing  (he  ftem  ;  the  higheft  heart-fliaped, 
and  mofl  entire.  4.  The  alpina,  with  the  radical  leaves 
egg-fliaped,  and  ereft  petals.  5.  The  napus,  with  the 
root-Hem  fpindle  fliaped.  6.  The  raffa,  with  the  radi- 
cal Hem  growing  orbicular,  depreffed,  and  fltfliy.  7. 
The  oleracea,  with  the  radical  ftem  growing  columnar 
and  flelhy.  8,  The  chinenfis,  with  very  entire  oval 
leaves  ;  the  floral  leaves  lanceolated  and  embracing  the 
ftem;  the  calyxes  longer  than  the  claw  of  the  petals. 
9.  The  violacea,  with  lanceolated,  egg-fl:aped,  fmooth, 
undivided,  and  dentated. 

In  thcfe  fpecies  the  flylc  is  obtnfe  ;  in  the  following 
enfiform.  10.  The  crucaflrum,  with  rancinate  leaves, 
a  hifpid  ftem,  and  poliflied  capfules.  ii.  The  eruca, 
with  lyrated  leaves,  fiiaggy  Item,  and  fmooth  capfules. 
12.  The  veficaria,  with  runcinaie  leaves,  and  hifpid 
capfules  covered  with  a  tumid  calyx. 

Culture,  Sac.  The  fecond  fort  never  varies.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  fea-fliore  near  Dover  in  England.  It  hath 
a  perennial  branching  ftalk,  in  which  it  difTers  from  all 
the  other  fpecies.  In  very  fevcre  winters,  when  the  other 
forts  are  deftroyed,  that  is  a  neceffary  plant,  for  the  molt 
fevere  frolts  do  not  injure  it.  The  flower-ftalks  grow 
from  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  fpread  out  horizon- 
tally ;  but  thofe  which  arife  from  the  centre  of  the 
plants  grow  creJt,  and  feldom  put  out  branches.  The 
cauliflower  has  been  much  more  improved  in  Britain 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  France  they 
rarely  have  cauliflowers  till  Michaelmas,  and  Holland 
is  generally  fupplied  with  them  from  Britain.  In  many 
parts  of  Germany  there  were  none  of  them  cultivated 
till  within  a  few  years  pad,  and  mofl  parts  of  Europe 
are  fupplied  with  feeds  from  Britain.  The  eighth  fort, 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  rape  or  cold 
feed,  is  much  cultivated  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  England,  for  its  feed,  from  which  rape- 
oil  is  drawn  ;  and  it  hath  alfo  been  cultivated  of  late 
years,  in  other  places,  for  feeding  of  cattle,  to  great 
advantage.  The  cole  feed,  when  cultivated  for  feeding 
of  cattle,  fltould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  ground  for  this  Ihould  be  prepared  for  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  turnips.  The  quantity  of  feeds  for 
an  acre  of  land  is  from  fix  to  eight  pounds ;  and  as  the 
price  of  the  feed  is  not  great,  fo  it  is  better  to  allow 
eight  pounds ;  for  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe  in  any  part, 
ihey  may  be  cafily  thinned  when  the  ground  is  hoed, 
which  muft  be  performed  in  ihe  fame  manner  as  is  prac- 
lifed  for  turnips,  with  this  difference  only,  of  leaving 
thofe  much  nearer  together  ;  for  as  they  have  fibrous 
roots  and  flender  flalks,  fo  they  do  not  require  near  fo 
much  raom.  Thefe  plants  fhould  have  a  fccond  hoe- 
ing about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  firfl,  which,  if 
■well  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  entirely  deftroy  the 
weeds,  fo  they  will  require  no  farther  culture.  Where 
there  is  not  an  immediate  want  of  food,  thefe  plants 
Jiad  better  be  kept  as  a  referve  for  hard  weather,  or 
fpring  feed,  when  there  may  be  afcarcity  of  other  green 
food.  If  the  heads  are  cut  off,  and  the  flalks  left  in  the 
ground,  they  will  (hoot  again  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
produce  a  good  fecond  crop  in  April  ;  which  may  be 
either  fed  off,  or  permitted  to  run  to  feeds,  as  is  the 
praiflicc  where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds;  but  if  the 
firft  is  fed  down,  there  Ihould  be  care  taken  that  the 
cattle  do  not  deftroy  their  flems,  or  pull  them  out  of 
the  ground.     As  this  plant  is  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  dc- 


ftroyed  by  froft,  fo  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  hard  winters  Braflica. 
for  feeding  of  ewes  ;  for  when  ihe  ground  is  fo  hard  -  -  ' 
frozen  as  that  turnips  cannot  be  taken  up,  thefe  plants 
may  be  cut  off  for  a  conftant  fupply.  This  will  afford 
late  food  after  the  turnips  are  run  to  feed  ;  and  if  it  is 
afterwards  permitted  to  fland  for  feed,  one  acre  will 
produce  as  much  as,  at  a  moderate  computation,  will 
fell  for  five  pounds,"clear  of  charges.  Partridges,  phea- 
fants,  turkeys,  and  mofl:  other  fowl,  are  very  fond  of 
this  plant;  fo  that  wherever  it  is  cultivated,  if  there  arc 
any  birds  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  will  conflantly 
lie  among  thcfe  plants.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  arc 
fown  in  gardens  for  winter  and  fpring  fallads,  this  be- 
ing one  of  the  fmall  fallad  herbs. 

The  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  cab- 
bages are  chiefly  cultivated  for  autumn  and  winter  ufe  ; 
the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  mofl  be  fown  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April,  in  beds  of  good  frc/h  earth;  and  when 
the  young  plants  have  about  eight  leaves,  they  fhould 
be  pricked  out  into  ihady  borders,  about  three  or  four 
inches  fquare,  that  they  may  acquire  ftrength,  and  to 
prevent  their  growing  long  flianked.  About  the  middle 
of  June  you  mull  tranfplant  them  out,  where  they  are 
to  remain.  If  they  are  planted  for  a  full  crop  in  a  clear 
fpot  of  ground,  the  diflance  from  row  to  row  fliould  be 
three  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  the  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half  afunder :  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  dry  when  they 
arc  tranfplanted  out,  you  muft  water  them  every  other 
evening  until  they  have  taken  frefli  root ;  and  after- 
wards, as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  you  Ihould  draw 
the  earth  about  their  Items  with  a  hoe,  which  will  keep 
the  earth  moift  about  their  roots,  and  greatly  ftrengthcn 
the  plants.  Thefe  cabbages  will  fome  of  them  be  fit 
for  ufe  foon  after  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  February,  if  they  are  not  deftroycd  by  bad 
weather;  to  prevent  which,  the  gardeners  near  London 
pull  up  their  cabbages  in  November,  and  trench  their 
ground  up  in  ridges,  laying  their  cabbages  againft  their 
ridges  as  clofe  as  poflible  on  one  fide,  burying  their 
flems  in  the  ground  :  in  this  manner  they  let  them  re- 
main till  after  Chriflmas,  when  they  cut  them  for  the 
market  ;  and  although  the  outer  part  of  the  cabbage 
be  decayed  (as  is  often  the  cafe  in  very  wet  or  hard 
winters),  yet,  if  the  cabbages  were  large  and  hard 
when  laid,  the  infide  will  remain  found. 

The  Ruflian  cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater 
efleem  than  at  prefent,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found 
in  particular  gentlemens  gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for 
their  own  ufe.  This  muft  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  and  managed  as  thofe  before  dircSed,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  thefe  muft  be  fooner  planted 
out,  and  muft  have  an  open  clear  fpot  of  ground,  and 
require  much  lefs  diftance  every  way,  for  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  hard  cabbage.  This  fort  will  not  continue 
long  before  they  will  break  and  run  up  to  feed. 

The  early  and  fugar-loaf  cabbages  are  commonly 
fown  for  fummcr  ufe,  and  are  what  the  gardeners  about 
London  commonly  call  Micbaehnas  cabbages.  The  fea- 
fon for  fowing  of  thcfe  is  about  the  end  of  July,  or  be- 
ginning of  Auguft,  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground  ;  and 
when  the  plants  have  got  eight  leaves,  you  muft  prick 
them  into  beds  at  about  three  or  four  inches  diftance 
every  way,  that  the  plants  may  grow  flroi^g  and  fliort 
flianked  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  October  you  fliould 
plant  them  out :  the  diftance  that  thcfe  require  is,  three 
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ISflrft*.    feet  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  afuiiderin 

' • ilic  rows.     The  ground  rauft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 

and  the  earth  drawn  up  about  your  cabbage  plants.  In 
May,  if  your  plants  were  of  the  early  kind,  they  will 
turn  in  their  leaves  for  cabbaging  ;  at  which  time,  the 
gardeners  near  London,  in  order  to  obtain  them  a  little 
fooner,  tic  in  their  leaves clofe  with  aflender  oiier-iwig 
10  blanch  their  middle  ;  by  which  means,  they  have 
tbcra  at  leall  a  fortnight  fooner  than  they  could  have 
if  they  were  left  untied. 

The  early  cabbage  being  the  firfl:,  we  fliould  choofe 
to  plant  the  fewer  of  them,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fugar-loaf  kind,  which  comes  after  them  ;  for  the 
early  kind  will  not  fupply  the  kitchen  long,  generally 
cabbaging  apace  when  they  begin,  and  as  foon  grow 
Jiard  and  fcurft  open  ;  but  the  fugar-loaf  kind  is  longer 
before  it  comes,  and  is  as  (low  in  its  cabbaging;  and 
being  of  an  hollow  kind,  will  continue  for  a  good  long 
time.  The  fugar-loaf  kind  may  be  planted  out  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  will  fuccced  as  well  as  it"  planted  earlier  ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  they  will  be  later  before 
they  cabbage.  You  Ihotild  alfo  refervc  fome  plants  of 
the  early  kind  in  fome  well-flieltered  fpot  of  gro^ind,  to 
fupply  your  plantation,  in  cafe  of  a  defedt  ;  for  in  mild 
winters  many  of  the  plants  arc  apt  to  run  to  feed,  efpe- 
cially  when  their  feeds  are  fown  too  early,  and  in  fevere 
winters  they  are  often  deftroyed. 

The  Savoy  cabbages  are  propagated  for  winter  ufe, 
as  being  generally  elleemed  the  better  when  pinched  by 
the  froft  :  thefe  muft  be  fown  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  treated  after  the  manner  as  was  diretSed  for  the 
common  white  cabbage  ;  with  this  difference,  that  thefe 
may  be  planted  at  a  cloferdiftance  than  thofe;  two  feet 
and  a  half  fquare  will  befulRcient.  Thefe  are  always 
much  better  when  planted  in  an  open  fituaiion,  which 
is  cjear  from  trees  and  hedges ;  for  in  clofe  places  they 
arc  very  fubjeft  to  be  eaten  almofl  up  by  caterpillars 
and  other  vermin,  efpccially  if  the  autumn  prove  dry. 

The  broccoli  may  alfobetreatedin  the  fame  manner, 
but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  foot  afunder  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet  diftancc  ;  thefe  are  never 
eaten  till  the  frofl  hath  rendered  them  tender  ;  for  o- 
therwife  they  are  tough  and  bitter. 

The  feeds  of  the  broccoli  (of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  viz.  the  Roman  or  purple,  the  Neapolitan  or 
white,  and  the  black  broccoli,  with  fome  others,  but 
the  Roman  is  preferred  to  them  all),  fhould  be  fown 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and 
when  the  plants  are  grown  to  have  eight  leaves,  tranf- 
•  plant  them  into  beds,  (as  was  direJled  for  the  common 

cabbage)  :  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  July  they  will 
be  fit  to  plant  out,  which  Ihould  be  done  into  fome 
wcU-flicltcred  fpot  of  ground,  but  not  under  the  drip 
of  trees  :  the  diftancc  thefe  require  is  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  row  from  row.  The 
foil  in  which  they  fhould  be  planted  ought  to  be  rather 
light  than  heavy  :  if  your  plants  fuccced  well  (as  there 
will  be  little  rcafon  to  doubt,  nnlefs  the  winter  prove  ex- 
tremely hard),  they  will  begin  to  (how  their  fmall  heads, 
which  arc  fomewhat  like  a  caulitlowcr,  but  of  a  purple 
colour,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  will  continue 
eatable  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  brown  or  black 
broccoli  is  by  many  pcrfons  greatly  eftcemed,  though 
it  doth  not  dcferve  a  placcin  the  kitchen  garden  where 
ihe  Roman  broccoli  can  be  obtained,  which  is  much 
Vol.  III. 


fwccter,  and  will  continue  longer  in  feafon :  indeed, the    Braffn 

brown  fort  is  much  h.irdier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive  in  the  *■ ^~ 

coidcll;  fituatioiis,  where  the  Romsn  broccoli  is  fome- 
times  deftroyed  in  very  hard  winters.  The  brown  fort 
(hould  be  fown  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  managed  as 
hath  been  dirccfted  for  the  common  cabbage,  and  Ihould 
be  planted  at  the  fame  diftancc,  which  is  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  afunder.  This  will  grow  very  tall,  f* 
Ihould  have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  ftems  as  they 
advance  in  height.  This  doth  not  form  heads  fo  per- 
fect as  the  Roman  broccoli ;  the  ftems  and  hearts  of  the 
plants  are  the  parts  which  are  eaten.  The  Roman  broc- 
coli (if  well  managed)  will  have  large  heads,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  centre  of  the  plants  like  clufters  of  buds. 
Thefe  head  ftiould  be  cut  before  they  run  up  to  feed, 
with  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  fttin  ;  the  (kin  of 
tliefe  ftems  flioul4  be  ftripped  off  before  they  arc  boiled. 
After  the  firft  heads  are  cut  off,  there  will  be  a  great 
number  of  fide-lhoots  produced  from  the  ftems,  which 
will  have  fmall  heads  to  them,  but  are  full  as  well  fta- 
voured  as  the  large.  The  Naples  broccoli  hath  white 
heads  very  like  thofe  of  the  cauliflower,  and  eats  fo  like 
it  as  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  it. — Bcfidcs  this  firft 
crop  of  broccoli  (which  is  ufually  fown  in  the  end  of 
May),  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  another  crop  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  which  will  come  in  to  fupply  the  table 
ihe  latter  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  ; 
and  being  very  young,  will  be  extremely  tender  and 
fweet. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  this  kind  of  broccoli, 
you  (liould  referve  a  few  of  the  largeft  heads  of  the  firft 
crop,  which  Ihould  be  let  remain  to  run  up  to  feed,  and 
all  the  under  (hoots  (hould  be  conftantly  ftripped  ofi^ 
leaving  only  the  main  ftem  to  flower  and  feed.  If  this 
be  duly  obferved,  and  no  other  fort  of  cabbage  permit- 
ted to  feed  near  them,  the  feeds  will  be  as  good  as  thofe 
procured  from  abroad,  and  the  fort  may  be  preferved  in 
pcrfedion  many  years. 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  formerly  more  Cul- 
tivated in  Britain  than  at  prefent;  forfince  other  forts 
have  been  introduced  which  are  much  bitter  flavoured, 
this  fort  has  been  negle«5led.  There  arc  fome  pcrfons 
who  efteem  this  kind  for  foups,  but  it  is  too  ftrong  fer 
niolf  palates  ;  and  is  fcldom  good  but  in  hard  winters, 
which  will  render  it  tender  and  lefs  ftrong.  At  the  end 
of  June  the  plants  (hould  be  tranfplanttd  out  where 
they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  two  feet  diftance 
every  way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  and  as  their  ftems  advance,  the  earth  (liould 
be  drawn  up  to  them  with  a  hoe,  which  will  prefcrvc 
a  moifture  about  their  roots,  and  prevent  their  ftems 
from  drying  and  growing  woody,  fo  that  the  plants 
will  grow  more  freely  ;  but  it  (liould  not  be  drawn  very 
high,  for  as  it  is  the  globular  part  of  the  ftalk  which 
is  eaten,  fo  that  (liould  not  be  covered.  In  winter 
they  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  they  (liould  be  cut  off, 
and  the  ftalks  pulled  out  of  the  ground  and  thrown 
away,  being  good  for  notJiing  after  the  ftems  are  cut 
off.  As  food  for  cattle,  however,  the  cultivation  of 
this  fpecies  dcfervcs  particular  attention.  Sec  Agri- 
cui-TL  RE,  n"  170. 

The  curled  colcwort  or  Siberian  broccoli  is  now 
more  generally  cfteemcd  than  the  former,  being  ex- 
tremely hardy,  fois  never  injured  by  cold,  but  is  always 
fwccter  in  fcvcrc  winters  than  \r  mild  fcafons.     This 
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Braflica.     may  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  the  begin- 

" " '  ning  of  July  ;   and  when  the  plains  are  ftrong  enough 

for  tranfplanting,  tliey  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  afundrr,  and  ten  inches  diftanccin  the 
rows.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  ufe  after  Chriftmas,  and 
continue  good  until  April,  fo  that  they  are  very  ufeful 
in  a  family. 

The  mufk cabbage.  This  maybe  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  common  cabbage,  andfliouliJ  be  al- 
lowed the  fame  dillance  :  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  Odo- 
ber,  Novembe.r,  and  December;  but,  if  the  winter 
■  proves  hard,  thefe  will  be  deftroycd  much  fooner  than 
the  common  fort. 

The  common  cokwort  or  Dorfetfliire  kale,  is  now 
almoft  loft  near  London,  where  their  markets  are  ufu- 
ally  fupplied  with  cabbage  plants  inltead  of  them.  The 
beft  method  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  the  fields  is,  to 
fow  the  feeds  about  the  beginning  of  July,  choofing 
a  moift  feafon,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ;  the  quantity  of  feed  for  an 
acre  of  land  is  nine  pounds  :  when  the  plants  have  got 
five  or  fix  leaves  they  fliould  be  hoed,  as  is  praJlifed 
for  turnips,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds  from  amongft 
the  plants,  and  alfo  thinning  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  thick  ;  but  they  ihould  be  kept  thicker  tlian  tur- 
nips, becaufe  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being  deflroy- 
ed  by  the  fly  :  this  work  fliould  be  performed  in  dry 
weather,  that  the  weeds  may  be  killed.  About  fix 
weeks  after  the  plants  ftiould  have  a  fecond  hoeing, 
which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  en- 
tirely deftroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  ground  clean, 
fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther  culture  :  inthefpring 
they  may  be  either  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to  feed 
the  cattle,  or  tliey  may  he  turned  in  to  feed  upon  them 
as  they  fland  ;  but  the  former  method  is  to  be  prefer- 
red, becaufe  there  will  belittle  wafte  ;  whereas,  when 
the  cattle  are  turned  in  amongft  the  plants,  they  will 
tread  down  and  deftroy  more  than  they  eat,  efpecially 
if  they  are  not  fenced  off  by  hurdles. 

The  two  lad  forts  of  cabbages  are  varieties  fit  for  a 
botanic  garden,  but  are  plants  of  no  ufe.  They  arc 
-  annual  plants,  and  perifti  when  they  have  perfeded 
their  feeds. 

The  bell  method  to  fave  the  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of 
cabbages  is,  about  the  end  of  November  you  fhould 
make  choice  of  fome  of  your  beft  cabbages,  which  you 
Ihould  pull  up,  and  carry  to  fome  ftied  or  other  covered 
place,  where  you  fliould  hang  them  up  for  three  or 
four  days  by  their  ftalks,  that  the  water  may  drain  from 
between  their  leaves  ;  then  plant  them  in  fome  border 
near  a  hedge  or  pale,  quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
cabbage,  leaving  only  the  upper  part  of  the  cabbage 
above  ground,  obfcrving  to  raife  the  earth  above  it,  fo 
that  it  may  ftand  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ; 
efpecially  if  the  ground  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be 
raifed  pretty  much  above  the  furface.  If  the  winter 
fhould  prove  very  hard,  you  muft  lay  a  little  ftraw  or 
peafe-haulm  lightly  upon  them,  to  fecure  them  from 
the  froft,  taking  it  off  as  often  as  the  weather  proves 
mild,  left  by  keeping  them  too  clofe  they  fliould  rot. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  thefe  cabbages  will  flioot  out 
ftrongly,  and  divide  into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
branches  :  you  muft  therefore  fupport  their  ftems,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind  ;  and  if  the 
weather  fliould  be  very  hot  and  dry  when  they  arc  in 


flower,  you  fhould  refrefli  them  with  water  once  a  week  CrafliMt 
all  over  the  branches,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  ^~~>'— ' 
feeding,  and  preferve  them  from  mildew.  When  the 
pods  begin  to  change  brown,  you  will  do  well  to  cut 
off  the  extreme  part  of  every  flioot  with  the  pods,  which 
will  llrengthcn  your  feeds  ;  for  it  is  generally  obferved, 
that  thole  feeds  which  grow  near  the  top  of  the  flioots, 
are  very  fubjeift  to  run  to  feed  before  they  cabbage  ; 
fo  that  by  this  there  will  be  no  lofs,  but  a  great  ad- 
vantage. When  your  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  muft  ■ 
be  particularly  careful  that  the  birds  do  not  deftroy  it, 
for  they  are  very  fond  of  thefe  feeds.  The  beft  method 
to  prevent  this,  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  birdlime,  and 
dawb  over  a  parcel  of  flender  twigs,  which  fliould  be 
faftened  at  each  end  to  ftronger  flicks,  and  placed 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  feed  in  different  places,  fo 
that  the  birds  may  alight  upon  them,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  faftened  thereto  ;  where  you  muft  let 
them  remain,  if  they  cannot  get  off  themfelves  :  and 
although  there  fliould  not  above  two  or  three  birds  be 
caught,  yet  it  will  fufficiently  terrify  the  reft,  that  they 
will  not  come  to  that  place  again  for  a  confiderablc 
time  after. 

When  your  feed  is  fully  ripe,  you  muft  cut  it  off; 
and  after  drying,  ihrefliitout,  and  preferve  it  in  bags 
for  ufe. 

But  in  planting  of  cabbages  for  feed,  it  will  be  pro- 
per never  to  plant  more  than  one  fort  in  a  place,  or 
near  one  another:  for  example,  never  plant  red  and 
white  cabbages  near  each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  white 
or  red  cabbages  ;  for  they  will,  by  the  commixture  of 
their  efiluvia,  produce  a  mixture  of  kinds :  and  it  is 
faid  to  be  owing  to  this  negledl,  that  the  gardeners 
rarely  fave  any  good  red  cabbage  feed  in  Britain,  but 
are  obliged  to  procure  frefli  feeds  from  abroad  ;  as  fup- 
pofing  the  foil  or  climate  of  Britain  alters  them  from 
red  to  white,  and  of  a  mixed  kind  betwixt  both  ;  where- 
as, if  they  fliould  plant  red  cabbages  by  themfelves  for 
feeds,  and  not  fuffer  any  other  to  be  near  them,  they 
might  continue  the  kind  as  good  in  Britain  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Cauliflowers  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far  improved 
in  Britain,  as  to  exceed  in  goodnefs  and  magnitude 
what  are  produced  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
fkill  of  the  gardener  are  continued  for  fcveral  months 
together  ;  but  the  moft  common  feafon  for  the  great 
crop  is  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Having  procured  a 
parcel  of  good  feed,  you  muft  fow  it  about  the  21ft  of 
Auguft,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or  melon-bed,  fifting  a 
little  earth  over  the  feeds,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inck 
thick;  and  if  the  weather  (hould  prove  extremely  hot 
and  dry,  you  fliould  fliade  the  beds  with  mats,  to  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  drying  too  faft,  and  give  it  gentle 
waterings  as  you  may  fee  occafion.  In  about  a  month's 
time  after  fowing,  your  plants  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  : 
you  fhould  therefore  put  fome  frefli  earth  upon  your 
cucumber  or  melon  beds;  or  where  thefe  are  not  to  be 
had,  fome  beds  ftioi.ld  be  made  with  a  little  new  dung, 
which  fliould  be  trodden  down  clofe,  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  getting  througliit;  but  it  fliould  not  be 
hot  dung,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  plants  at  this 
feafon,  efpecially  if  it  proves  hot  ;  into  this  bed  you 
fliould  prick  your  young  plants  at  about  two  inches 
fquaie,  obferving  to  ftiade  and  water  them  at  firft  plant- 
ing J  but  do  not  water  them  too  much  after  they  are 
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Eraffic*.  growing  nor  fufFer  them  to  receive  too  much  rain  if 
*  ^— ^  [lie  fealbn  llioald  prove  wet,  which  would  be  apt  to 
make  them  black  flianked,  as  the  gardeners  term  it, 
which  is  no  lefs  than  a  rottennefs  in  their  Items,  and 
is  the  dertrudion  of  the  plants  fo  affetftcd.  In  this 
bed  they  fliould  continue  till  about  the  30th  of  Odo- 
•ber,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter  feafon  ;  which, 
for  the  firfl  fowing,  is  commonly  under  bell  or  hand- 
glalFes,  to  have  early  cauliflowers,  and  thefe  iliould  be 
of  an  early  kind  :  but  in  order  to  liave  a  fuccelFion  dar- 
ing the  feafon,  you  Ihould  be  provided  with  another 
more  late  kind,  which  (hould  be  fown  four  or  five  days 
after  the  other,  and  managed  as  was  diredted  for  them. 
In  order  to  have  very  early  cauliflowers,  you  Ihould 
make  choice  of  a  good  rich  fpot  of  ground  that  is  well 
defended  from  the  north,  call  and  weft  winds,  with 
hedges,  pales,  or  walls  ;  but  the  firft  are  to  be  prefer- 
red, if  made  with  reeds,  becaufe  the  winds  will  fall 
dead  in  thefe,  and  not  reverberate  as  by  peals  or  walls. 
This  ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  burying  therein  a 
good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  ;  then  level  your  ground, 
and  if  it  be  naturally  a  wet  foil,  you  (hould  raife  it  up 
in  beds  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  broad, 
and  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  but  if 
your  ground  is  moderately  dry,  you  need  not  raife  it  at 
•all:  then  plant  your  plants,  allowing  about  two  feet  fix 
inches  dillance  from  glafs  to  glafs  in  the  rows,  always 
putting  two  good  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  may 
be  at  about  four  inches  from  each  other;  and  if  you 
defign  them  for  a  full  crop,  they  may  be  three  feet  and 
a  half  row  from  row:  but  if  yoj  intend  to  make  ridges 
for  cucumbers  between  the  rows  of  cauliflower  plants 
(as  is  generally  praJtifed  by  the  gardeners  near  Lon- 
don), you  muft  then  make  your  rows  about  eight  feet 
afundcr;  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  cauli- 
flowers may  be  planted  with  cabbage  plants,  to  be  drawn 
off  for  coleworts  in  the  fpring.  When  you  have  plant- 
ed your  plants,  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  you  (liould 
give  them  a  little  water,  and  then  fet  your  glaffes  over 
them,  which  may  remain  quite  clofe  down  over  them 
till  they  have  taken  root,  which  will  be  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  time,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  a  kind- 
ly fliower  of  rain;  in  which  cafe  you  may  fet  off  the 
glatTes,  that  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it; 
and  in  about  ten  days  after  planting,  you  ftiould  be 
provided  with  a  parcel  of  forked  fticks  or  bricks,  with 
which  you  fhould  raife  your  glades  about  three  or  four 
inches  on  the  fide  toward  the  fouth,  tliat  your  plants 
may  have  free  air:  in  this  manner  your  glalfes  fhould 
remain  over  the  plants  night  and  day,  unlefs  in  frofly 
weather,  v>hen  you  fliould  fet  them  down  as  clofe  as 
poffible ;  or  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  very  warm, 
which  many  times  happens  in  November,  and  fome- 
timcs  in  December,  in  this  cafe  yon  fhould  keep  your 
glaffes  off  in  the  day-time,  and  pat  them  on  only  in 
the  night,  left,  by  keeping  the  glalTes  over  them  too 
much,  you  fliould  draw  them  into  flower  at  that  fea- 
fon ;  which  is  many  times  the  cafe  in  mild  winters,  ef- 
pecially  if  unfkilfully  managed.  Toward  the  latter  end 
of  February,  if  the  weather  proves  mild,  you  fliould 
prepare  another  good  fpot  of  ground  to  remove  fome 
of  the  plants  into  from  under  the  glaffes,  which  fliould 
be  well  dunged  and  trenched  (as  before)  :  then  fet  off 
your  glaffes;  and,  after  miking  choice  of  one  of  the 
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remain,  take   away  the   other  plant,   by  raifing  it  up  " ^ 

with  a  trowel,  &c.  fo  as  to  prefervc  as  much  earth  to 
the  root  as  poffible;  but  take  care  not  to  dillurb  or 
prejudice  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  remain.  Then 
plant  the  plants  which  you  have  taken  out  at  the  dif- 
tance  before  direded,  viz.  if  for  a  full  crop,  three  feet 
and  a  half,  row  from  row  ;  but  if  for  ridges  of  cucum- 
bers between  them,  eight  feet,  and  two  feet  four  inches 
dirtance  in  the  rows  :  then,  with  a  fmall  hoe,  draw  the 
earth  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants  v^-hich  were  left  un- 
der the  glaffes,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  the  earth 
fall  into  their  hearts;  and  fet  your  glaffes  over  ihem 
again,  raifing  your  props  an  inch  or  two  higher  than 
before,  to  give  them  more  air,  obferving  to  take  them 
off  whenever  there  may  be  fome  gentle  fliowers,  which 
will  greatly  refrefli  the  plants. 

In  a  little  time  after,  if  you  find  your  plants  grow  fo 
faft  as  to  fill  the  glaflcs  with  their  leaves,  you  fliould 
then  flightly  dig  about  the  plants,  and  raife  the  ground 
about  them  in  a  bed  broad  enough  for  the  glaflcs  to 
ftand  about  four  inches  high,  which  will  give  your 
plants  a  great  deal  of  room,  by  railing  the  glafles  fo 
much  higher  when  they  are  fet  over  them  ;  and  by 
this  means  they  might  be  kept  covered  until  April, 
which  otherwife  they  could  not,  without  prejudice  to 
the  leaves  of  the  plants;  and  this  is  a  great  advantage 
to  them,  for  many  times  we  have  returns  of  fcvere  frofls 
at  the  latter  end  of  March,  which  prove  very  hurtful  to 
thefe  plants,  if  cxpofed  thereto,  efpecially  aftei'  having 
been  nurfed  up  under  glaffes. 

After  you  have  finilhed  your  beds,  you  may  fet  your 
glaffes  over  your  plants  again,  obferving  to  raife  your 
props  pretty  high,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
that  they  may  have  free  air  to  ftrengthen  them  ;  and  in 
mild  foft  weather  fet  off  your  glaffes,  as  alfo  in  gentle 
ihowers  of  rain;  and  now  you  muft  begin  to  harden 
them  by  degrees  to  endure  the  open  air  ;  however,  it  is 
advifabic  to  let  your  glaffes  remain  over  them  as  long 
as  poffible,  if  the  nights  fhould  be  frofly,  which  will 
greatly  forward  your  plants;  but  you  muft  not  let  your 
glaffes  remain  upon  them  in  very  hot  fun-fliine,  efpe- 
cially if  their  leaves  prefs  againfl  the  fides  of  the  glaffes  ; 
for  it  hath  often  been  obferved  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the 
moifture  which  hath  rifen  from  the  ground,  togctiier 
with  the  perfpiraiion  of  the  plants,  which  by  the  glaffes 
remaining  over  them  hath  been  detained  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  when  the  fun  hath  flione  hot  upon 
the  fides  of  the  glaffes,  have  acquired  fuch  a  powerful 
heat  from  the  beams  thereof,  as  to  fcald  all  thcirlargcr 
leaves,  to  the  no  fmall  prejudice  of  the  plants :  nay, 
fometiincs  large  quantities  of  plants  have  been  fo  af- 
feded  therewith,  as  never  to  be  worth  any  thing 
after. 

If  your  plants  have  fucceeded  well,  toward  the  end 
of  April  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fruit;  you  wnfl 
therefore  look  over  them  carefully  every  other  day,  and 
when  you  fee  the  flower  plainly  appear,  you  muft  break 
down  (bme  of  the  inner  leaves  over  it  to  guard  it  from 
the  fun,  which  would  make  the  flower  ydlow  and 
unfightly  if  cxpofed  thereto;  and  when  you  find  your 
flower  at  its  full  bignefs  (which  you  may  know  by  its 
outfidc  parting  as  if  it  would  run),  you  muft  then 
draw  it  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  cut  them  off, 
leaving  the  ftalk  in  the  ground  as  is  by  fome  pradifed ; 
3  U  2  and 
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Braffica.    and  if  they  are  deligned  for  prefent  ufc,  you  may  cut 

' ^"""^  them  out  of  their  leaves ;  but  if  defigned  to  keep, 

you  fliould  preferve  their  leaves  about  them,  and  put 
them  iato  a  cool  place ;  the  beft  time  for  pulling  them 
is  in  a  morning,  before  the  fun  hath  exhaled  the  moif- 
ture;  for  cauliflovi^crs  pulled  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
lofe  that  firmnefs  which  they  naturally  have,  and  be- 
come tough. 

But  to  return  to  our  fecond  crop  (the  plants  being 
raifed  and  managed  as  was  direded  for  the  early  crop, 
until  the  end  of  Odober),  you  muft  then  prepare  fome 
beds,  either  to  be  covered  with  glafs-frames,  or  arched 
over  with  hoops,  to  be  covered  with  mats,  &c.  Thefc 
beds  fliould  have  fome  dung  laid  at  the  bottom,  about 
fix  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  according  to  the  fize  of  your 
plants  ;  for  if  they  are  fraall,  the  bed  fliould  be  thicker 
of  dung  to  bring  them  forward,  and  fo  vice  verfa ;  this 
-  dung  ihould  be  beat  down  clofe  with  a  fork,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  finding  their  way  through 
it ;  then  lay  fome  good  frefli  earth  about  four  or  five 
inches  thick  thereon,  in  which  you  fliould  plant  your 
"  plants  about  two  inches  and  a  half  fquare,  obferving  to 
iiiade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
but  you  mull  not  keep  your  coverings  clofe,  for  tlie 
warmth  of  the  dung  will  occafion  a  large  damp  in  the 
bed,  which,  if  pent  in,  will  greatly  injure  the  plants. 
When  your  plants  have  taken  root,  you  muft  give  them 
as  much  free  open  air  as  pofliblc,  by  keeping  theglaflcs 
ofFin  the  day-time  as  much  as  ihe  weather  will  permit ; 
and  in  the  night,  or  at  fuch  times  as  the  glafTes  require 
to  be  kept  on,  raife  them  up  with  props  to  let  in  frefli 
air,  uulefs  in  frofty  weather;  at  which  time  the  glalfes 
fliould  be  covered  with  mats,  ftraw,  peafe-haulm,  &c, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  very  hard  frofls  ;  you 
mufl;  alfo  obferve  to  guard  them  againfl  great  rain, 
which  in  wintertime  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  but  in 
mild  weather,  if  the  glafTes  are  kept  on,  they  fhoiild  be 
propped  to  admit  frefh  air  ;  and  if  the  under  leaves 
grow  yellow  and  decay,  be  fure  to  pick  them  off:  for 
if  the  weather  fliould  prove  very  bad  in  winter,  fo  that 
you  fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  them  clofe  covered  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  as  it  fometimes  happens, 
thefe  decayed  leaves  will  render  tlie  inclofcd  air  very 
noxious  ;  and  the  plants  perfpiring  pretty  much  at  that 
time,  are  often  deflroyed  in  vaft  quantities. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
you  mufl  begin  to  harden  your  plants  by  degrees,  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  tranfplantation :  the  ground 
where  you  intend  to  plant  your  cauliflowers  out  (which 
Hiould  be  quite  open  from  trees,  &c.  and  rather  moifl 
than  dry),  having  been  well  dunged  and  dug,  fliould 
be  fown  with  radiflies  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  you 
intend  to  plant  out  your  cauliflowers;  the  fowing  of 
radiflies  is  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  if  there  arc 
notfome  radilhes  aniongll  them,  and  the  month  of  May 
fliould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  (braeiimes  happens,  the 
fly  will  feizc  your  cauliflowers,  and  eat  tlieir  leaves  full 
of  holes,  to  their  prejudice,  and  fometimts  their  deftrnc- 
tioH  ;  whereas,  if  there  are  radiflies  upon  the  fpot,  the 
^ics  will  take  to  them,  and  never  meddle  with  the  cau- 
Hflovvers  fo  long  as  they  laf>:  indeed,  the  gardeners 
near  London  mix  fpiiiach  witli  their  radifh-fced,  and  fo 
have  a  double  crop;  wliich  is  an  advantage  where 
ground  is  dear,  or  where  perfons  are  ftraitened  for 
room ;  ctherwife  it  is  very  well  to  have  only  one  crop 
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ed  in  time. 

Your  ground  being  ready  and  the  feafon  good,  about 
the  middle  of  February  you  may  begin  to  plant  out 
your  cauliflowers :  the  diflance  which  is  generally  al- 
lowed by  the  gardeners  near  London  (who  plant  other 
crops  between  their  cauliflowers  to  faccced  them,  as 
cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  winter  cabbages)  is  every 
other  row  four  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  interme- 
diate rows  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  two  feet  two  inches 
diflance  in  the  rows;  fb  that  in  thelatter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June  (when  the  radifhes  and  fpinacli 
are  cleared  off),  they  put  in  feeds  of  cucumbers  for 
pickling,  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  rows,  at  three  feet 
and  a  half  apart;  and  in  the  narrow  rows  plant  cab- 
bages for  winter  ufe,  at  two  feet  two  inches  diflance, 
fo  that  tliefe  ftand  each  of  them  exaftly  in  the  middle 
of  the  fquare  between  four  cauliflower  plants  ;  and  thefe 
after  the  cauliflowers  are  gone  off^  will  have  full  room 
to  grow,  and  the  crop  be  hereby  continued  in  a  fuccef- 
fioH  through  the  whole  feafon. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  very  fond  of  water- 
ing cauliflower  planis  in  funimcr;  but  the  gardeners 
near  London  have  almofl:  wholly  laid  afide  this  prac- 
tice, as  finding  a  deal  of  trouble  and  charge  to  little 
purpofe  ;  for  if  the  ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to  pro- 
duce tolerable  good  cauliflowers  without  water,  it  fel- 
dom  happens  that  watering  of  them  makes  them  much 
better;  and  when  once  they  have  been  watered,  if  it  is 
not  conflantly  continued,  it  had  been  much  better  for 
them  if  they  never  had  any;  as  alfo  if  it  be  given 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  rather  helps  to  fcald. 
them  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep 
the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  flems,  and  clear  them  from 
every  thing  that  grows  near  them,  that  they  may  have 
free  open  air,  you  will  find  that  they  will  fuccced  bet- 
ter without  than  with  water,  where  any  of  thefe  cau- 
tions are  not  flridly  obfcrved. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  third  crop  of  cauliflowers,  yoa 
fliould  make  a  flender  bed  in  February,  in  which  yon 
fliould  fow  the  feeds,  covering  them  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  with  light  mould,  and  covering  the  bed 
with  glafs-frames.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and 
have  gotten  four  or  five  leaves,  you  fhould  prepare  ano» 
ther  hot-bed  to  prick  them  into,  which  may  be  about 
two  inches  fquare,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  har- 
den them  by  degrees,  to  fit  them  for  tranfplanting 
which  Ihould  be  done  the  middle  of  that  month,  at  the 
diflance  direfted  for  the  fecond  crop,  and  mull  be  ma» 
naged  accordingly:  thtfe,  (if  the  foil  is  moifl  where 
they  are  planted,  or  the  feafon  cool  and  moifl)  will  pro- 
duce good  cauliflowers  about  a  month  aftf-r  the  fecond 
crop  is  gone,  whereby  their  feafon  will  be  greatly  pro- 
longed. 

There  is  alfo  a  fourth  crop  of  cauliflowers,  which  is 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feed  about  the  23d  of  May;  and 
being  tranfplanted,  as  hath  been  before  direfted,  will 
produce  good  cauliflowers  in  a  kindly  feafon  and  good 
foil  after  Michaelmas,  and  continue  through  OAober 
and  November,  and,  if  the  feafon  permit,  often  a  great 
part  of  December. 

AW    the  fpecies  of  cabbage  are  fuppofed  to  be  hard  QnabnV) 
of  digeftion,  to   afford  little  nouriflinient,  and  to  pro- *'<^- 
ducc   flatulencies,    though   probably  on  no  very  good 
foundation.     They  tend  flrongly  to  putrefadion^  and 
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Jcaffica«it  ran  into  this  flate  fooner  than  almofl  any  other  vegc- 
I  table  ;  when  putrefied,  their  fmell  is  likewifc  the  mofl 
Brauronia.  offenfivc,  greatly  refembling  that  of  putrefied  animal 
'  "^"^  fubflances.  A  decodion  of  them  is  (aid  to  loofcn  the 
belly.  Of  all  thefe  plants  caulitiower  is  reckoned  the 
eaficdof  digeilion.  The  white  is  the  molt  fetid,  and 
ihe  red  mod  emollient  or  laxative  ;  a  dccoAion  of  this 
lad  is  recommended  for  foftening  acrimonioiis  hu- 
mours  in  fomeililbrders  of  the  breatt,  and  in  hoarfcnefs. 
The  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  ufcd  for  pickling.  In  fome 
countries  they  bnry  the  white  cabbage  when  full  grown 
in  the  autumn,  and  thus  prefcrve  it  all  winter.  The 
Germans  cut  them  to  pieces,  and,  along  M'iih  fome  ar- 
romatic  herbs  and  fait,  prefs  iherti  clofe  down  in  a  tub, 
where  they  foon  ferment,  and  are  eaten  under  the  name 
of  Sosir-crtut.     See  that  article. 

'  BR.\SS1C.-^VIT,  or  Brachicavit,  in  the  manege, 
is  a  horfc  whofe  fore-legs  are  naturally  bended  arch- 
wife  :  being  fo  called  by  way  of  diftinction  from  an 
arched  horfe,  whofe  legs  are  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BRAULS,  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and  white  flripes. 
They  are  otherwife  called  turbants,  becaufe  they  fervc 
to  cover  thofe  ornaments  of  the  head,  particularly  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa. 

BRAUN  (George),  in  Latin,  Brautiiiis,  archdea- 
con of  Dortmund,  and  dean  of  Notre  Dame  in  Gra- 
dibus,  at  Colonge.  He  publifhed  a  Latin  oration  a- 
gainft  the  pricfts  guilty  of  fornication  ;  he  alfo  wrote 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chriit,  that  of  the  Holy  Vigin,  and 
a  controvefiil  treatife  againfl  the  Proteflants ;  but  his 
chief  work  is  the  Thcatru7/i  Vrbiiun,  in  feveral  volumes 
folio. 

BRAUNA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  feated 
on  the  river  Inn.  It  has  a  Ilrong  fortrcfs  :  notwitli- 
ftanding,  it  was  taken  by  the  Aullrians  in  I743.  £• 
Long.  13.  ;.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BRAUNSBURG,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Regal 
PrulEa,  with  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Pruflia.  It  is  feated  near  the  Baltic 
fca,  in  E.Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  i  J. 

BRAUNSFIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  £hc  Upper  Rhine,  and  country  of  Solmes,  with 
a  handfoinc  palace  or  calllc.  E.  Long.  8.  32.  N.  Lat. 
50.  n. 

BRAVO,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iQands  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines,  and 
inhabited  by  Portnguefe.  The  land  is  very  high,  and 
confifts  of  mountains  which  look  like  pyramids.  It  a- 
boundsin  Indian  corn,  gourds,  water-melons,  potatoes, 
horfcs,  affes,  and  hogs.  There  is  alfo  plenty  of  fifli  on 
the  coaft,  and  the  ifland  produces  falt-petre.  W.  Long. 
25.  35.  N.  Lat.  14.  o. 

Bravo,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Ajan,  with 
a  pretty  good  harbour.  It  is  an  independent  place, 
and  is  about  80  miles  diftant  from  Magadoxo.  L.  Long. 
41.  3).  N.  Lat.  r.  o. 

BRAURONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feflival  in 
honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Brauronia,  from  its  having 
been  obferved  at  Brauron,  an  Athenian  borough.  This 
fcftival  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  being  ma- 
naged by  ten  men,  called  in  Greek  \_ierofoiot].  *Thc 
Tiftim  offered  in  facrifice  was  a  goat,  and  it  was  cuf- 
tomary  for  certain  men  to  fing  one  of  Homer's  Iliads. 
The  mofl  remarkable  perfons  at  his  folcmnity  were 
young  virgins,  habited  ia  yellow  gowns  and  confc- 


created  to  Diana.     It  was  unlawful  for  .'tny  of  tlie.ni  to     Bravr«j 
be  above  ten  or  under  five  years  of  age.  i'ray. 

BRAWN,   the  ticlh  of  a  boar  foiiccd  or  jiickled  :  ' ' 

for  which  end  the  boar  iliould  be  old  ;  becaufe  the  older 
he  is,  the  more  horncy  will  the  brawn  be. — The  mc- 
tbod  of  preparing  brawn  is  as  follows :  The  boar  be- 
ing killed,  it  is  the  flitches  only,  without  the  legs,  thac 
are  made  brawn  ;  the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
out,  and  then  the  flefli  fprinkled  with  fait,  and  laid  in  a 
tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  off:  Then  it  is  to  be 
falted  a  litile,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  pofTible.  The 
length  of  the  collar  of  brawn  Ihould  be  as  much  as  one 
fide  of  the  boar  will  bear,  fo  that  when  rolled  up  it  will 
be  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  is  to  be  boiled  in 
a  copper,  or  large  kettle,  till  it  is  fb  tender,  that  you 
can  run  a  ftraw  through  it  ;  then  fet  it  by  till  it  is 
thorough  cold,  and  put  it  into  the  following  pickle. 
To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  a  handful  or  two  of 
fait,  and  as  much  wheat-bran;  Boil  them  together, 
then  drain  the  bran  as  clear  as  you  can  from  the  li-  " 
quor;  and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  cold,  put  the 
brawn  into  it. 

BRAY  (Sir  Reginald),  a  celebrated  architect:  and 
politician,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one 
of  the  privy  council  to  king  Henry  VI.  Sir  Reginald 
was  inftrumental  in  the  advancement  of  king  Henry 
VII.  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  was  greatly  in  the 
favours  of  that  prince,  who  beftowed  honours  and  - 
wealth  upon  him.  His  ikill  in  architefture  appears 
from  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  Weflminfter,  and  the 
chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor,  as  he  had  a  principal 
concern  and  diredtion  in  the  building  of  the  former, 
and  the  finiihing  and  bringing  to  perfedion  the  latter, 
to  which  he  was  alfo  a  liberal  benefadlor.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fouth  aile  of  the  above  chapel  is  a  fpaci- 
ous  chapel  built  by  him,  and  ftill  called  by  his  name. 
He  died  in  1501  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  above  cha- 
pel, probably  under  tJieftone  where  lies  Dr  Waterland; 
for,  on  opening  the  vault  for  that  gentleman,  who  died 
in  1740,  a  leaden  coffin  of  ancient  form  was  found, 
which,  by  other  appearances,  was  judged  to  be  that  of 
Sir  Reginald,  and  was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  immedi- 
ately arched  over. 

Bray  (Dr Thomas), an eminent,learned, and  pious 
divine,  was  born  at  Marton,  in  Shropfliirc,  in  the  year 
1656,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at  length  prc- 
fented  to  the  vicarage  of  Over-Whitacre,  inWarwick- 
fhirc  ;  and  in  1690,  to  the  redory  of  Sheldon,  where 
he  compofed  his  Catechetical  heBures ;  which  procured 
him  fuch  reputation,  that  Dr  Compton,  billiop  of  Lon- 
don, pitched  upon  him  as  a  proper  perfon  to  model  the 
infant  church  of  Maryland,  and  eflabli/h  it  upon  a  fo- 
lid  foundation,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  was  inverted 
with  the  office  of  commiflary.  He  now  engaged  in  fe- 
veral noble  undertakings.  He  procured  fnms  to  be  raifed 
forpurchafing  fmall  libraries  for  the  ufc  of  the  poor  mi- 
nifters  in  tht  feveral  parts  of  the  Britifh  plantations  : 
and  the  better  to  promote  this  defign,  he  publiflicd  two 
books  ;  one  intitled  Biblitthcca  parochialii,  or  a  fchemc 
of  fuch  theological  and  other  heads  as  frem  rcquifit* 
to  be  perufed  or  occafionally  confulted  by  the  clergy, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  books  which  may  be  pro- 
fitably read  on  each  of  ihofc  points  ;  the  other,  Apof- 
tolical  charity,  its  oaturc  and  c^LccUcscy  cojoiidercd. 
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He  endeavoured  to  get  a  fund  eftabliflied  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gofpel,  efpecially  among  the  uncnlti- 
vated  Indians  ;  and  by  his  means  a  patent  was  obtained 
for  erefting  the  corporation  called  T/je  focisty  for  the 
•propagation  of  the  gofpel.  He,  by  his  induftry,  pro- 
cured relief  for  prifoners  ;  and  formed  the  plan  for  the 
focicty  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  charity-fchools, 
&c.  He  wrote,  i.  his  Marty rology,  or  Papal  iifurpa- 
tion,  in  one  volume  folio;  2.  DireBoriuvnnlffionariuvi ; 
and  other  works.  This  excellent  man  died  in  1730, 
aged  73. 

Bray,  a  port  town   of   Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
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Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  feated  on  St 
George's  channel,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Dublin.  W. 
Long.  6,  16.  N.  Lat.  53.  8. 

Brat  fur  Seine,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne, 
and  in  Senonois,  on  the  confines  of  Brie.  E,  Long. 
1,  15.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

BRAYLE,  among  fportfmen,  a  piece  of  leather  flit 
10  put  npon  the  hawk's  wing,  to  tie  it  up. 

BRAZED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ferving  to  defcribc 
three  cheverons,  one  clafping  another. 

BRAZEN,  fomething  confifling  of  brafs,  or  formed 
out  of  it.     See  Brass. 

Brazen  y^ge.     See  Age. 

Brazen  Difh,  among  miners,  is  the  ftandard  by 
which  the  other  diihes  are  gauged,  and  is  kept  in  the 
king's  hall. 

Brazen  Sea,  in  Jewifli  antic|uity,  one  of  the  facred 
utenfils  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  It  was  cart  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  and  removed  from  thence  into  the  in- 
ner court  of  the  temple  ;   where  it  was  placed  upon  12 


BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of   Brazing' 
iron  together  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  melted         II 
between  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined.     If  the  work  ^ 
be  very  fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  faw  are 
to  be  brazed  together,  they  cover  it  with  pulverized  bo- 
rax, melted  vvith  water,  that   it  may  incorporate  with 
the  brafs  powder,  which  is  added  to  it  :  The  piece  is 
then  expofed  to  the  fire   without   touching  the  coals, 
and  heated  till  the  brafs  is  feen  to  run. 

Brazing  is  alfo  the  joining  two  pieces  of  iron -toge- 
ther by  beating  them  hot,  the  one  upon  the  other, 
which  is  ufcd  for  large  pieces  by  farriers,  &c. 

BRAZZA,  a  town  and  ifland  on  the  coafl  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  oppofite  to  Spalatto,  and 
fubjeift  to  Venice.  E.  Long.  28.0.N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

BR.EACH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  break  or 
rupture  in  fome  part  of  a  fence  or  inclofure,  whether 
owing  to  time  or  violence. — Inundations,  or  overflow- 
ing of  lands,  are  frequently  owing  to  breaches  in  the 
dikes  or  fea-banks.  Dagenham  breach  is  famous  ;  it 
was  made  in  1707,  by  a  failure  of  the  Thames  wall  in 
a  very  high  tide.  The  force  wherewith  it  burft  in  upon 
the  neighbouring  level  tore  np  a  large  channel  or  paf- 
fage  for  water  100  yards  wide,  and  in  fome  places 
20  feet  deep,  by  which  a  multitude  of  fubterraneoas 
trees  that  had  been  buried  many  ages  before  were  laid 
bare. 

Breach,  in  fortification,  a  gape  made  in  any  part 
of  the  works  of  a  town  by  the  cannon  or  mines  of  the 
befiegers,  in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  place. 
To  make  the  attack  more  difficult,  the  befieged  fow 
the  breach  with  crow-feet,  or  flop  it  with  cheveaux  de 


oxen,   three  of  which  looked  towards  each  quarter  of    frize. — A  prafticable  breach,  is  that  where   the  men 


the  world.  It  was  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to 
the  other,  five  cubits  in  height,  and  30  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contained  3000  baths.  The  brim  of 
it  was  perfeftty  round,  and  fo  it  continued  in  the  two 
upper  cubits  ;  but  below  the  brim,  in  the  three  lower 
cubits,  it  was  fquare.  It  was  a  hand-breadth  thick, 
and  the  brim  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with 
flowers  of  lilies.  About  the  body  of  this  huge  vcffel 
there  were  two  borders  of  engravings,  being  the  heads 
of  oxen  in  demi-relicf ;  out  of  which  fimie  fuppofe  the 
water  ifHied,  and  that  they  were  made  as  cocks  and 
conveyances  for  that  purpofe. — This  brazen  or  molten 
fea,  was  defigned  for  the  priefts  to  walh  themfelves  in, 
before  they  performed  the  fervice  of  the  temple.  The 
fupply  of  water  was  through  a  pipe  out  of  the  well 
Etam  ;  though  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  con- 
ftantly  fupplied  with  water  by  the  Gibeonites. 

BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  deals  in 
all  kinds  of  brafs  ware.  This  trade,  as  exercifed  in 
Britain,  may  be  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  fmithery, 
though  they  feldom  keep  forges,  except  for  brazing 
or  foldering,  and  tinning  the  infides  of  their  veffels, 
which  they  work  up  chiefly  out  of  copper  and  brafs 
prepared  rough  to  their  hands.  They  confiil  of  a  work- 
ing part,  and  a  fliop-keeping  part,  which  latter  many 
carry  on  to  a  great  extent,  dealing  as  well  in  all  forts 
of  iron  and  fleel,  as  copper  and  brafs  goods  for  houfe- 
hold  furniture;  and  lately  have  fallen  much  into  felling 
what  is  called  French  plate,  made  of  a  fort  of  white 
metal,  filvered  and  polidted  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
eye  cannot  foon  diftinguifli  it  from  real  filver. 

BRAZIL.     SeeBRAsiL. 


may  mount  and  make  a  lodgment,  and  ought  to  be  15 
or  20  fathoms  wide.  The  befiegers  make  their  way 
to  it,  by  covering  themfelves  with  gabions,  earth- 
bags,  &c. 

Breach,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  where  a  perfon  breaks 
through  the  condition  of  a  bond  or  covenant ;  on  an 
aftion  upon  which,  the  breach  niufl  be  afligned  ;  And 
this  aflignment  mufl:  not  be  general,  but  particular,  as, 
in  an  adion  of  covenant  for  not  repairing  houfes,  it 
ought  to  be  afligned  particularly  what  is  the  want  of 
reparation  ;  and  in  fuch  certain  manner,  that  the  de- 
fendant may  take  an  ifTue. 

BREAD,  a  mafs  of  dough  kneaded  and  baked  in  an 
oven.     See  Baker,  Baking,  and  Barm. 

The  grains  of  all  vegetables  are  almoft  entirely  Macqttt's 
coinpofed  of  fubftances  very  proper  for  the  nourilhment  Chim,  DUi 
of  animals;  and  amongfl  grains  thofe  which  contain  a 
farinaceous  matter  are  the  molt  agreeable  and  moft  nu- 
tritive. 

Man,  who  appears  to  be  defigned  by  nature  to  eat  of 
all  fiibrtances  vi'hich  are  capable  of  nourifliing  him, 
and  flill  more  of  vegetables  than  animals,  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  ufed 
farinaceous  grains,  as  the  principal  bafis  of  his  food: 
but  as  thefe  grains  cannot  be  Avithout  difficulty  eaten 
by  men,  in  their  natural  ftate,  this  adive  and  intelli- 
gent animal  has  gradually  found  means  not  only  to 
extrad  the  farinaceous  part,  that  is,  the  only  nutritive 
part  of  thefe  grains,  but  alfo  to  prepare  it  fo  that  it  be- 
comes a  very  agreeable  and  wholefome  aliment,  fuch  as 
the  bread  we  now  generally  eat. 

Nodiing  appears  fo  eafy  at  firfl  fight  as  to  grind 
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Bread,  corn,  to  make  a  parte  with  the  flower  and  water,  and 
»  '  to  bake  this  pafte  in  an  oven.  Tiiey  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  10  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  fineft  human  in- 
ventions, without  refledling  on  the  labour  it  has  coft 
to  complete  them,  think  all  ihefe  operations  common 
and  trivial.  However,  it  appears  very  certain,  that 
for  a  long  time  men  no  otherwife  prepared  their  corn 
than  by  boiling  and  forming  compaift  vifcoiis  cakes, 
not  very  agreeable  to  the  lalle,  and  of  difficult  digef- 
tion,  before  ihey  were  able  to  make  bread  of  good 
tafle  and  quality,  as  we  have  now.  It  was  nccclFary 
to  invent  and  complete  ingenious  machines  for  grind- 
ing corn,  and  feparaiing  the  pure  flour  with  liitle 
trouble  and  labour  ;  and  that  inquiries,  or  rather  fome 
happy  chance,  which  fome  obferving  perfon  availed 
himfelf  of,  fliould  difcover,  that  flour,  mixed  with  a 
•certain  quantity  of  water,  is  fufceptible  of  a  fermenta- 
tion which  alraoft  entirely  deflroysits  vifcidity,  height- 
ens its  tafte,  and  renders  it  proper  to  make  a  light 
bread,  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  of  eafy  digef- 
tioM. 

This  cfTential  operation,  on  which  the  good  quality 
of  bread  depends,  is  entirely  of  the  province  of  che- 
mirtry.  It  would  add  to  the  honour  of  the  ancient 
cultivators  of  chemiflry,  to  attribute  to  them  fo  ufeful 
and  important  adifcovery;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  too 
probable  that  they  had  no  (hare  in  it.  The  ancient 
chemifts  were  engaged  in  other  purfults  than  that 
of  bread  and  other  common  objects.  They  hoped 
to  make  gold  ;  and  what  is  bread  in  companion  with 
gold  ? 

However  that  be,  to  the  fortunate  invention  of  rai- 
fing  the  parte  before  baking  we  owe  the  perfection  of 
the  art  of  making  bread.  This  operation  conlirts  in 
keeping  fome  pallc  or  dough,  till  by  a  peculiar  fpiritu- 
ous  fermentation  it  fwells,  rarefies,  and  acquires  a 
fmcll  and  tarte  quick,  pungent,  fpirituous,  fomewhat 
four,  and  rather  difagreeablc.  This  fermetited  dough 
is  well  worked  with  fome  frefli  dough,  which  is  by  that 
mixture  and  moderate  heat  difpoftd  to  a  fimilar  but 
lefs  advanced  fermentation  than  that  abovemeniioned. 
^y  this  fermentation  the  dough  is  attenuated,  and  di- 
vided ;  air  is  introduced  into  it,  which,  being  incapable 
of  difengaging  itfclffrom  the  tenacious  and  iblid  parte, 
forms  in  it  fmall  cavities,  raifes  and  fwells  it  :  hence 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fermented  parte  v/hich  difpofcs 
the  rert  to  ferment,  is  called  leavm  from  the  French 
viori  lever,  fignifying  to  raife. 

When  the  dougii  is  thus  raifed,  it  is  in  a  proper  rtate 
to  be  put  into  the  oven  ;  where,  while  it  is  baked,  it 
dilates  itfelf  rtill  more  by  the  rarefaction  of  tiie  air, 
and  of  the  fpirituous  fubrtance  it  contains,  and  it  forms 
a  bread  full  of  eyes  or  cavities,  confequently  light,  and 
entirely  different  from  the  heavy,  compaA,  vifcous, 
and  indigerted  maffijs  made  by  baking  unfcrmented 
dough. 

The  invention  of  beer,  or  wine  of  grains,  furnidies 
a  new  matter  ufeful  in  the  making  of  bread.  This 
matter  is  the  frorh  which  forms  upon  the  fiirface  of 
thcfc  liquors  during  fermentation.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  dough,  it  raifes  it  better  and  more  quickly  than 
ordinary  leaven.  It  iscalled^i?^?// or  ^^rw.  By  means 
of  this,  the  fineft  lightert  bread  is  made.  It  often 
happens,  that  bread  made  with  leaven  dough  has  a 
(buriHi  and  noc  agreeable  tafte  ;   u'hicli  may  proceed 


from  too  great  a  quantity  of  leaven,  or  from  leaven  in     BrMtf, 
which  the  fermentation  has  advanced  too  far.    This  in-  ^—~^'—~' 
convenience  does  not  happen  to  bread  made  with  y eart  ; 
becaufe  the  fermentation  of  this  fubrtance  is  not  too  far 
advanced,   or  becaufe  more  attention  is  given  to  that 
finer  bread. 

It  may  be  afked.  Why,  fince  dougli  is  capable  of 
fermenting  fpontaneoufly  and  fmgly,  as  we  fee  from 
the  leaven,  a  fubrtance  is  added  to  difpofe  it  to  ferment  I 
The  true  reafon  is.  That  all  the  pares  of  a  fermenting 
fubrtance  do  not  ferment  at  the  fame  time,  nor  to  the 
fame  degree;  fo  that  fome  parts  of  this  fubrtance  have 
fiuirtied  their  fermentation,  while  others  have  not  yer 
begun.  The  fermentable  lic^iors  which  contain  much 
fugar,  ashydromel,  and  murt  of  wines,  give  proofs  of 
this  truth  ;  for,  after  thefe  liquors  have  become  very 
vinous,  they  have  rtill  very  dirtinftly  a  faccharine  tarte : 
but  all  faccharine  matter  is  ftill  i'ulceptible  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  and,  in  fad,  if  vinous  hydronicl,  or  murt,  or  even 
new  beer,  bedirtilled,  foihat  ail  their  ardent  fpirit  Ihall 
be  fcparated,  and  the  refiduunis  diluted  with  water,  we 
fliall  fee  a  fecond  fermentation  take  place,  and  a  new 
quantity  of  ardent  fpirit  formed. 

Tlie  fame  thing  precifely  happens  to  dough,  and  rtill 
more  fcnfibly,  from  its  vifcofiiy  and  want  of  fluidity  ; 
fotiiat  if  it  be  left  to  ferment  alone,  and  without  the 
helpof  leaven,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds  very  fiowly 
and  fucccffively,  the  parts  which  ferment  firrt  will  have 
become  four  and  vapid  before  all  the  rert  be  fufficiently 
attenuated  and  changed,  by  which  the  bread  will  ac- 
quire a  difagreeable  tarte. 

A  mixture  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  leaven  with  dough 
effedtually  prevents  tliis  inconvenience  ;  becaufe  the  ef- 
fe(5t  of  this  leaven,  and  of  all  fermenting  (ubrtances,  is 
to  difpofe  to  a  fimilar  fermentation  all  matters  capable 
of  it,  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  or  raijier,  by  means  of 
leaven,  the  fermciuaiion  of  all  the  parts  of  fuch  fub- 
rtancesis  effected  more  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

Bread  well  raifed  and  baked  differs  from  unlermenied 
bread,  not  only  in  being  lefs  compaiit,  lighter,  and  of 
a  more  agreeable  tarte,  but  alfo  in  being  more  eafily 
mifcible  with  water,  with  which  it  does  not  form  a  vif- 
cous mafs,  which  circumrtance  is  of  great  importance 
in  digertion. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  without  bread,  or  iomewhn  Cullm  omit 
.of  this  form,  no  nation  feenis  to  live.  Tliiis  the  Lap-  Mat.  Mid- 
landers,  having  no  corn  of  their  own,  make  a  fort  of 
bread  of  their  dried  fidies,  and  of  the  iHner  rind  of  the 
pine,  which  fcems  to  be  ufed,  not  fo  much  for  their 
nourifliment,  as  fupplying  a  dry  food.  Vox  this  man- 
kind feem  to  have  a  univerfal  appetite,  rejcding 
bland,  flippery,  and  mucilaginous  foods.  This  is  not 
commonly  accounted  for,  but  feems  to  depend  on  very 
fimple  principles.  The  preparation  of  our  food  depends 
on  the  mixture  of  the  animal  fluids  in  every  rtage.  A- 
mong  others  the  faliva  is  necelfary,  which  requires  diy 
food  as  a  neceiTary  rtimulus  to  draw  it  forth,  as  bland, 
flippery,  fluid  aliments  are  too  inert,  and  make  toofliori 
rtay  in  the  mouth,  to  produce  this  effed,  or  to  caufe  a 
fufficient  degree  of  nianducatioii  to  emulge  that  liquor. 
For  this  reafon  we  commonly  ufe  dry  bread  along  with 
animal  food,  which  otherwife  would  be  too  quickly 
fwallowed.  For  blending  the  oil  and  water  of  our  food 
nothing  is  fo  fit  as  bread,  aflirtcd  by  a  previous  man- 
ducation.     For  which  purpofc,   bread  is  of  like  ncccf- 
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fity  in  the  ftomach,  as  it  is  proper  chat  a  fubftance  of 
folid  cenfiftence  fhould  be  long  retained  there.  Now 
the  auitnal  fluids  mull  be  mixed  with  our  aliments,  in 
order  to  change  the  acefcency  it  undergoes.  But  li- 
quid foods  would  not  attain  this  end,  whereas  the  fo- 
lid fliuiiilates  and  emulges  the  glands  of  the  ftomach. 
The  bread  then  appears  to  be  exceedingly  proper,  be- 
ing balky  without  too  much  folidity,  and  firm  with- 
out difficulty  of  iolution. 

Among  the  ancients  we  nteet  with  various  denomi- 
nations of  bread  ;  as,  i.  Pants  filigineus,  called  alfo 
mundits,  at'nleticns,  ifungia,  cot'iphkis,  and  robys,  an- 
fwering  to  our  white  bread  ;  being  made  of  the  pureft 
flour  of  the  beft  wheat,  and  only  ufed  by  the  richer 
fort.  2.  Pan'is  fecundus  ox  fecundarias,  called  alfo _/)«/- 
laceus  or  fmllaginetis,  the  next  in  purity  ;  being  made 
of  fine  flour,  only  all  the  bran  not  fifted  out.  3.  j^u- 
iopyrus,  called  a\{oJyncet?iiJ}t!S  and  confufaneus,  made  of 
the  whole  fubflancc  of  the  wheat,  without  either  re- 
trenching the  fine  flour  or  coarfer  bran ;  anfwering  to 
our  lioufehold  bread.  4.  Cacabaceus,  apparently  the 
fame  with  what  was  otherwife  denominated/ov^i(///j,  as 
being  given  to  dogs  ;  fiirfuracsus,  furfureus,  or  fur- 
furativus,  becaufe  made  in  great  part  of  bran  ;  and, 
in  the  middle  age,  b'ljfus,  on  account  of  its  brownnefs ; 
fometimes  alfo  isibo.  There  were  other  forts  of  bread, 
denominated  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made,  or  the  ufes  they  were  applied  10  ;  as,  i.  The 
militaris,  which  was  prepared  by  the  foldicrs  and  offi- 
cers in  camp  with  their  own  hands ;  for  which  purpofe 
fome  had  hand-mills,  others  pounded  the  corn  in  a 
mortar,  and  baked  it  on  the  coals.  2.  Clihanites,  that 
baked  in  an  oven,  by  way  of  contradiftinftion  from 
that  baked  on  the  hearth  or  under  the  embers.  3.  That 
caWed  Jlibciiurithts,  or  f  11  b  ciiiere  codus ;  fometimes  alfo 
reverfatus,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  turned  in  the  baking. 
4.  Nauticns,  anfwering  to  our  fea-bifcuit,  and  denomi- 
nated accordingly  ^//(ro(f7«/,  becaufe  baked  feveral  times 
over  to  make  it  keep  the  longer.  Other  kinds  of  bread 
were  denominated  from  their  qualities  and  accidents  ; 
as,  I.  Tht  pants  ficcus,  that  which  had  been  long  ba- 
ked ;  fuch  as  were  the  bis  coftus,  naval  and  buccellaied 
bread.  2.  Madidus,  a  fort  made  of  rye  or  bear,  fome- 
times alfo  made  of  fine  flour,  wherewith  they  fmeared 
tiieir  faces,  by  way  of  a  cofmetic,  to  render  ihetn 
fmooth.  3.  Acidus,  or  four  bread,  which  was  acidu- 
lated with  vinegar.  4.  Azymus,  that  unleavened  or  un- 
fermented. 

The  French  have  alfo  a  great  variety  of  breads  ;  as 
queen's  bread,  alamode  bread,  bread  de  Segovie,  de 
Gentillay,  quality-bread,  See.  all  prepared  in  peculiar 
manners  by  the  bakers  of  Paris.  The  bread  de  Gonefle 
excels  all  others,  on  account  of  the  waters  at  Gonefle,  a 
town  three  leagues  from  Paris.  It  is  light,  and  full  of 
eyes,  which  are  the  marks  of  its  goodncfs.  Pain  de  me- 
nage, is  that  which  each  family  bakes  for  itfelf.  Spice- 
bread,  pain  d^pice,  denotes  bread  baked  and  iced  over 
with  the  fcum  taken  off  fugar  in  refining  houfes;  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  made  with  honey  and  other  fens  of  fea- 
foning,  and  anfvvers  to  what  the  ancients  call  paiiis 
vtellitus. 

Among  us,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  into  while, 
whcaten,  and  lioufehold  ;  differing  €nly  in  degrees  of 
purity.  In  the  firft,  all  the  bran  is  feparated  ;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  only  the  coarfer  ;  in  the  third,  none  at  all :  fo 


that  fine  bread  is  made  only  of  flour;  wheaten  bread, 
of  flour  and  a  mixture  of  the  finer  bran;  and  houfe-  * 
hold,  of  the  whole  fubflance  of  the  grain,  without  ta- 
king out  either  the  coarfe  bran  or  fine  flour.  We  alfo 
meet  with  fymnel  bread,  manchet,  or  roll  bread,  and 
French  bread  :  which  are  only  fo  many  denominatioirs 
of  the  finefl  and  whitefl;  bread,  made  of  the  pureft  flour; 
except  thatin  ill-roll  bread  there  isan  addition  of  milk ; 
and  in  French  bread,  of  eggs  and  butter  alfo.  In  Lan- 
cafhire,  and  feveral  of  the  nothern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, they  have  feveral  forts  of  oaten  bread  ;  as,  i.  The 
bannock,  which  is  an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only  with  wa- 
ter, and  baked  on  the  embers.  2.  Clap-bread,  which 
is  madeintothin  hard-cakes.  3.  Bitchinefsbread,  which 
is  made  of  thin  batter,  and  made  into  thin  foft  oat- 
cakes. 4.  Riddle-cakes,  which  are  thick  and  four,  have 
but  little  leaven,  and  are  kneaded  AifF.  And,  5.  Jan- 
nock,  which  is  oaten  bread  made  up  into  loaves.  Add 
to  thefe,  peafe-bread,  much  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land ;  being  bread  conflfling  either  wholly  of  the  flour 
ofpeafe,  or  of  this  and  oat-meal  mixed:  the  dough, 
fometimes  leavened,  fometimes  made  only  with  water, 
is  formed  either  into  bannocks  or  cakes,  and  baked  over 
the  embers  ;  or  into  what  they  call  baps,  i.  e.  a  kind 
of  flattilh  rolls,  and  baked  in  the  oven.  In  the  fta- 
tutc  of  affizc  of  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  III.  mention 
is  made  of  waftel-bread,  cocket-bread,  and  bread  of 
treet;  which  anfwer  to  three  kinds  of  bread  now  in 
ufe,  called  -white,  -wheaten,  and  houjhold  bread.  In  re- 
ligious houfes,  they  heretofore  diltinguilhed  bread  by 
the  names  Efquires  bread,  panis  armigeroriim i  monks 
bread,  panis  conventualis ;  boys  bread,/ia«/^ ptieromin  ; 
and  fervants  bread,  patiis  fajnulonttn,  called  alfo  panis 
fervientalis.  A  like  diftribution  obtained  in  the  houfe- 
holds  of  nobles  and  princes  ;  where,  however,  we  find 
fome  other  denominations,  as  meffengcrs  bread,  panis 
nuncius,  that  given  to  meflengers  as  a  reward  of  their 
labour;  court  bread, />«;/«/  curialis,  that  allowed  by  the 
lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfliold  ;  elcemofy- 
nary  bread,  that  diftributed  to  the  poor  byway  of  alms. 

It  is  for  the  interell  of  the  community  that  the  food 
of  the  poor  fliould  be  as  various  as  poflible,  that,  in 
time  of  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  they 
may  not  be  without  ready  and  cheap  refources.  To  the 
difcovery  of  fuch  refources  feveral  benevolent  philofo- 
phers having  fuccefsfully  turned  their  inquiries,  we  fhall 
lay  before  the  reader  the  refult  of  their  experiments. 

I.  Bread  of  Potatoes  *•  Potatoes,  previoufly  depri-  < 
ved  of  their  fkin,  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  put  between 
paper,  will  dry  in  a  heat  fomewhat  lefs  than  35°  of 
Reaumur's  thermometer  ;  and,  when  thus  dried,  they 
will  preferve  their  white  colour.  By  this  procels  they 
lofe  about  two-ihirds  of  their  weight,  and  they  may 
then  be  reduced  to  a  finepowder.  A  little  of  this  pow- 
der thrown  upon  the  fire  fends  out  a  fmoke,  accompa- 
nied with  a  fmell  refembling  burnt  bread.  As  this  fmell 
isperceived  from  all  farinaceousvegetableswhcn  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  Mr  Parmeniier  thinks  it  may  be 
confidercd  as  the  charafteriftic  of  the  prefence  of  an 
amylaceous  \  matter.  This  fmell  does  not,  however,  he 
obfcrves,  arife  from  the  amylaceous  or  fibrous  part  fe- 
parately,  but  from  both  taken  together.  The  powder 
of  potatoes,  obtained  in  the  manner  dcfcribcd  above, 
has  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  wheat ;  and,  like  it,  is  de- 
voured 
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itrtai.     voTreJ  by  rats  and  mice  :  bin,  even  when  mofl  finely 

— '  po.vJered,   it  has  not  the  feci  or  bri^litncfs  of  tlia  Hour 

of  wheat  ;  although,  on  a  chcmic^.l  analyl'is,  it  yields 
the  fiae  products.  It  is  alfo  ninritious,  and  keeps  well 
for  a  long  time. 

FiuJin;;  fo  great  a  finiilarlty  between  the  rieal  of 
wheat  and  what  may  be  called  the  meal  of  poutacs, 
Mr  Parincnticr  next  entleavoured  to  mako  hread  of 
theni  when  mixed  in  ditfcrent  proportions.  His  trials 
were  made  wiih  one-fourth,  one-third,  oiie-hali',  and 
two-thirds,  of  the  potato-meal,  the  remainder  being 
fioar  from  wheat.  Tiiefe  proportions,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fait  and  yeft,  yielded  bread  which  was  well 
tafted,  but  which  had  lermenred  little,  was  brown,  and 
covered  with  hard  brown  cr:ills.  Bread  made  from  the 
meal  of  potatoes  alone,  with  the  addition  of  fait  and 
yeft,  was  eatable,  b'.'.t  very  heavy,  unfcrmented,  and  ex- 
ceedinj;!/  brown.  This  bread,  from  the  m.eal  of  pota- 
toes alone,  was  apt  to  crumble  into  powder.  To  give 
it  more  adiiellon,  he  mixed  with  the  meal  a  dceoilion 
of  bran,  or  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  ;  either  of 
which  made  it  lighter  and  more  fermented :  it  obtained 
alfo  a  crnfl  of  a  golden  colour,  became  well  tailed,  and 
fufficiently  adhciivc.  Mr  Parmentier  obtained  bread 
alfo,  well  fermented,  and  of  a  good  colour  and  tade, 
from  a  mixture  of  raw  potato-pulp  with  meal  of  wheat, 
or  potato-meal,  with  the  addition  of  yeft  and  fait. 

Potatoes,  when  ufed  for  making  bread,  arc  not  rea- 
dily difpofed  to  ferment ;  without  which,  bread  is  very 
infipid,  and  not  ealily  digeltsd.  But  Mr  Parmentier 
found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  good  bread 
might  be  made  from  equal  quantities  of  Hour  and  po- 
tato-meal. He  concludes,  therefore,  with  recommend- 
ing the  mixture  of  potatoes,  in  times  of  fcnrcity,  with 
the  flour  of  wheat,  inflcad  of  employing  rye,  barley,  or 
oats,  as  has  frequently  been  done. 

When  grain  is  altogether  wanting,  he  recommends 
the  ufc  of  bread  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  amylace- 
ous powder  of  potatoes  and  of  their  pulp,  this  mixture 
being  fermented  with  leaven  or  with  honey.  The  meal 
of  this  root,  when  diluted  with  hot  water,  acquires  a 
tenacious  and  gluey  confidence.  However  fair  the  meal 
of  potatoes  may  be,  it  always  gives  a  grey  colour  to 
the  bread  made  by  mixing  it  with  the  flour  of  wheat  : 
but  a  mixture  of  the  pulp  of  potatoes  with  the  flour  of 
wheat  does  not  produce  brown-coloured  bread. 

Mr  Parmentier  made  bread,  very  much  like  that  of 
wheat,  by  a  mixture  of  the  following  four  fubflances, 
viz.  four  ounces  of  amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes,  one 
iram  of  mucilage  extrafted  from  barley,  one  dram  of 
Vol.  III. 
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tlie  bran  cf  rye,  and  a  dram  and  a  lialf  of  glutinou^^'rcai. 
matter  dried  snd  powdered.  ^~    ^^       ' 

2.  Bread Ji07>t  dijf'crcnt  VcgetaHis  not  cntmianly  in 
Ufc*     Although  horfe-chefnut  has  not  hitherto  been  'FromiV/''- 
employed,  yet  it  is  certain  that  wholcfome  bread,  with-  mairefurla 
out  any  biitcrncfs,  may  be  obtained  from  it.     Mr  Par-  '■"Z'*'"'x  qui 
menticr  advifcs,   that  the  fruit,  after  the  (kin  is  taken/!'""'"""' 
off,  and  the  juice  prelled  from  it,  be  made  into  a  infle.  ,   ■^'^' j' j- 
This  mais  mult  be  diluted  lu  water,  and  then  (ir i\nci  j\t,e  accuK 
through  a  fieve.     A  Tnilky-coloured  liqtior  is  thus  fcpa-  ^urj'tn  cm- 
ratcd,  which,  on  flanding,  dtpofitsa  fine  powder.  This, /'%<•"»"»"'- 
being  dried,  is  without  either  fmcU  or  tafle,  and  very  """•"*  "  l" 
fit  for  aliment  ;  the  mafs  from  which  it  is  procured  re-  """'"'"'''■ 
taming  the  bittcrncfs  of  the  fruu.  .  „  „     -,1 

-T-i  r     1       1  L  J  •       1       /-  &c.  parM. 

The  roots  of  tiie  bryona,  when  treated  in  th-  fime  parmcn- 
roanner,  yielded  a  flmilar  white  powi'er.  By  the  lame  tier. 
treatment  alfo,  fine,  white,  inlipid,  inodorous  powders 
may  be  procured  from  the  roots  of  the  iris,  gladiolus, 
ranunculus,  fumaria,  arum,  dricunculus,  mandragora, 
colchicum,  filipenduia,  and  htlleborus  ;  plants  which 
grow  fpontaneouily,  and  in  great  abundance. 

Of  acorns  bread  lias  frequently  been  made  ;  and  to 
this  day,  in  fonie  countries,  they  are  in  common  ufe. 
The  metliod  of  preparation  which  Air  Parmentier  re- 
commends is,  tliat  they  be  deprived  of  their  cover  by 
boiling,  then  dried  and  powdered,  and  af'terv.'ards  ba- 
ked in  the  fame  manner  as  the  flour  of  wheat.  When 
fully  ripe,  and  made  into  a  parte,  they  were  deprived 
of  their  aftringency  by  merely  prelTing  their  juice  from 
them.  The  mafs  remaining  after  the  preflure,  when 
dried,  was  eafily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  no  means 
difagreeable. 

The  gramen  caninum  arvenfe,  in  its  appearance,  ap- 
proaches to  corn  ;  and  fome  naturalifls  have  confidered 
it  as  the  original  fpecies  from  which  all  our  grain  is 
produced.  Its  roots  are  fwect-tallcd,  and  have  long 
been  employed  in  making  ptifans.  In  the  preparation 
of  them  for  bread,  it  is  only  neccil'iry  that  the  roots 
fliould  be  cleaiifed,  cut  fmall,  dried,  and  pounded.  This 
powder,  Mr  Parmentier  obferves,  docs  not  diflblve  ia 
cold  water  or  fpirits  ;  but  it  does  in  boiling  water,  . 
which  it  renders  thick  and  cloudy,  and,  upon  ccf  ling, 
the  whole  mafs  obtains  a  gelatinous  conlillence.  Upon 
a  chemical  analyfis,  it  yields  an  acid  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  pollelles  a  fingular  odour,  rclembling  that  which 
is  perceived  on  burning  tlie  plant.  The  fpongy  re- 
fidusm,  calcined  in  the  air,  gives  a  fixed  alkali.  Thefc 
properties  inconteflably  prove,  that  it  contains  an  amy- 
laceous (a)  matter  fimilar  to  that  of  grain,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  vegetables.  This  amy- 
3  X  Inccous 


(a)  M.  Beccari  of  the  Bolognian  academy  has  difcovcred  in  the  flour  of  wheat  two  diftinft  fubftances.  The 
one  he  terms  an  annual  or  glutinous  matter  ;  the  other,  an  aviylactous  matter  or  vegetable  paflc. 

Thcgluten  has  been  fuppofcd  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  corn,  from  its  not  dilfolving  unlefs  in  vegetable 
acids  ;  from  its  alTaming  a  fpongy  form  in  boiling  water  j  from  its  fuppofcd  analogy  to  the  animal  lymph  ;  and, 
laftly,  from  the  funilitudc  which  the  produ(fts  it  affords,  on  a  chemicalanalyfis,  bear  to  thofc  obtained  from  ani- 
mal fubftanccs.  M.  Parmentier,  however,  from  various  experiments,  was  led  to  conclude,  with  the  celebrated 
Model  of  Peterfburg,  that  the  gluten  or  animal  matter  of  Beccari  exifls  in  the  bran,  and  is  not  the  nutritive 
part  of  the  wheat.  Having  made  experiments  with  four  different  kinds  of  flour,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity 
of  animal  matter  was  always  proportioned  to  the  coarfenefs  of  the  flour.  Hence,  were  this  gluten  the  nutritive 
part,  the  coarfeft  bread,  or  that  which  contained  moll  bran,  would  afford  the  greaicft  quantity  of  nourilhment. 
The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  now  known  to  be  facl. 

The  a;nylaceous  part,  or,  as  feme  have  termed  it,  i\\t  fecula,  of  wheat  and  other  vegetables,  is  a  peculiar  gum, 

not 
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Bread,     laceoiis  matter,  formed  into  a  jelly,  and  difiufed  in  water, 
^—^y——'  keeps  for  a  long  time  without  fufFering  any  change  j  it 
then  turns  acid,  and  at  length  putrefies. 

The  amylaceous  matter  of  acrid  and  poifonous  plants, 
although  innocent  and  nutritive,  cannot  be  converted 
into  bread  without  the  addition  of  forac  mucilaginous 
fubftance.  In  times  of  great  fcarcity,  common  bran 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  but  when  potatoes  are  to  be 
had,  the  addition  of  a  proper  proportion  of  thcfe  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Mr  Parmentier  gives  an  account  of  the  bread  which 
he  obtained  from  the  amylaceous  powders  of  the  dif- 
ferent vegetables  mentioned  above,  with  the  addition 
of  potatoes  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  leaven  of 
grain.  This  bread  appeared  in  general  to  be  well  fer- 
mented ;  it  was  of  a  good  white  colour,  and  free  from 
any  difagreeable  odour  :  but  to  the  tafle  it  was  fome- 
what  infipid  ;  which,  however,  he  imagines,  might 
have  been  correAed  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  fait. 

As  the  refourccs  againft  fcarcity  here  pointed  out 
can  be  procured  only  at  particular  feafons,  the  author 
propofes  a  method  for  preferving  the  matter  thus  ob- 
tained. For  this  purpofe,  he  advifes,  that  bread  prepa- 
red in  the  manner  mentioned  above  ihould  be  carefully 
dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  kept  in  a  clofe  cafk. 
By  this  means,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  prefer- 
ved  for  a  very  long  time,  and  will  always  be  ready  to 
jnake  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  panada  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  butter  and  fait. 

Mr  Parmentier,  in  order  to  difcover  the  degree  of 
power   wherewith   this  alimentary  powder  nouriihed, 
made  himfelf  the  fubjeftof  experiment;  and  found, 
that  three  ounces  of  it  for  dinner,  and  as  much  for  fup- 
per,  made  into  panada  with  water,  was  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  aliment  for  a  day.     From   his   difcharge 
by  flool  while  he  ufed  it,  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that 
it   is   ahnoft   totally  alimentary.      He  concludes  with 
recommending  it  not  only  as  ufeful  in  times  of  fcarcity, 
but  as  a  proper  fubftitute  for  fea-bifcuit,  and  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  food  well  adapted  for  armies  and  hofpitals. 
3.  Cheap  method  of  7iiakiiig  wholefome  Bread,  when 
■"'  From  a    wheat-flour  is  dear,  by  mixing  turnip  with  it.* 
letter inthe      "  At  the  time  I  tried  this  method,  bread  was  very 
Mujxum      dear,  infomuch  that   the  poor  people,  in  the  country 
HjjiUum  tt^  where  I  live,  could  hardly  afford  themfelves  half  a  meal 
a-day.     This  put  me  upon  confidering  whether  fomc 
cheaper  method  might  not  be  found  than  making  it 
ef  wheat-meal.     Turnips  were  at  that  time  very  plen- 
tiful.    I  had  a  number  of  them  pulled,  waflied  clean, 
pared,  and  boiled  ;  when  they  were  become  foft  enough 
to  mafh,  I  had  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  water  prefTcd 
out  of  them,  and  afterwards  had  them  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  in  weight  of  coarfe  wheat-meal ;  the 
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dough  was  then  made  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  ycft  Breadr 
or  barm,  fait,  water,  &c.  It  rofe  very  well  in  the  trough;  '— v— ' 
and  after  being  well  kneaded,  was  formed  into  loaves, 
and  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked.  I  had  at  the  fame 
time  feme  other  bread  made  with  common  meal  in  the 
ordinary  way.  I  baked  my  turnip— bread  rather  longer 
than  the  other.  When  they  were  drawn  from  the 
oven,  I  caufcd  a  loaf  of  each  fort  to  be  cut ;  and  found, 
on  examination,  the  turnip-bread  was  fwcetcr  than  the 
other,  to  the  full  as  light  and  as  white,  but  had  a  lit- 
tle tafte  (though  nowife  difagreeable)  of  the  turnip. 
Twelve  hours  afterwards  1  tailed  my-turnip  bread  again, 
when  I  found  the  tafle  of  the  turnip  in  it  fcarcc  per- 
ceivable, and  the  fmell  quite  gone  off.  On  examining 
it  when  it  had  been  baked  24  hours,  had  I  not  known 
that  there  were  turnips  in  its  compofition,  I  fhould 
not  have  iinagined  it :  it  had,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar 
fweetilh  tafle,  but  by  no  means  difagreeable  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  rather  preferred  it  to  the  bread  made  of 
wheat-meal  alone.  After  it  had  been  baked  48  hours, 
it  underwent  another  examination,  when  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  rather  fuperior  to  the  other  ;  it  eat  frefher 
and  moifler,  and  had  not  at  all  abated  in  its  good  qua- 
lities :  to  be  fhort,  it  was  flill  very  good  after  a  week ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  fee,  kept  as  well  as  the  bread 
made  of  common  wheat-meal. 

"  In  my  trials  of  this  bread  by  the  tafle,  I  was 
not  latisfied  with  eating  it  by  itfelf;  I  had  fome  of  ic 
fpread  with  butter ;  I  tafted  it  with  cheefe ;  I  eat  of 
it  toafted  and  buttered,  and  finally  in  boiled  milk  and 
in  foup :  in  all  thefc  forms  it  was  very  palatable  and 
good. 

Bread  in  7nedmne.  Befides  the  alimentary,  bread 
has  aifo  medical,  qualities — Decodtions,  creams,  and 
jellies  of  bread  are  direded  in  fome  difpenfaries.  Bread  ! 

carefully  toafled,  and  infufed  or  lightly  boiled  in  wa- 
ter,  imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fufhciently  agreeable 
reflringent  tafte.  This  liquor,  taken  as  common  drink, 
has  done  good  fcrvice  in  a  weak  lax  ftatc  of  the  flomach 
and  inteftines;  and  in  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
or  the  cholera  morbus  ;  examples  are  related  in  the  E-  j_ 

dinburgh  elfays  of  fcveral  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by  ir,  ■ 

without  the  ufc  of  any  other  medicine. — In  Weflphalia 
there  is  a  very  coarfe  bread  eaten,  which  ftill  retains 
the  opprobrious  name  given  it  by  a  French  traveller  of 
Bonpournickel,  "  good  for  his  horfe  Nickel."  It  is  the 
fame  with  what  the  Romans  called  pa>iis  fmfuraceuiy 
or  pants  ivjpiirus,  from  its  not  being  cleanfcd  from  the 
hufk  ;  and  pants  ater,  from  the  blacknefs  of  its  colour  : 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  Romans  for  300 
years  knew  no  other  bread.  The  Germans  *  make  •  Hofmtn 
two  forts  of  waters  by  diflillation  from  this  bread  ;  the  Oi/tr.Cim. 
one  with,  the  other  without,  the  addition  of  a  fpirituous 
liquor :  to  both  which  great  virtues  arc  afcribed.  That 

without 


not  folublc  in  fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  cold  water.  It  contains  more  acid,  and  Icfs  water,  than  the  ordinary 
j^uuis.  It  is  found  in  many  of  thofe  plants  that  make  the  nourifliment  of  men  and  other  animals.  Hence  Mr 
Parmentier  concludes  it  to  be  the  nutritive  matter. 

Though  we  are  not  to  confidcr  the  glutinous  matter  as  the  nutritions  part  of  vegetables,  yet  it  is  a  very  nc- 
celTary  ingredient.  It  is  that  which  prcferves  the  cohefion  of  the  paftc  in  fermenting  bread  :  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  vifcid  pellicle,  and  ftops  the  air  in  fermentation  ;  gives  the  favoury  tafte  to  bread  ;  occafions  it  to  be 
light,  to  ferment,  and  which  forms  the  fmall  cells  fcen  in  it.  It  is  found  efpecially  near  the  cortical  pan  of 
grain  ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  being  found  in  the  greateft  quantity  in  coarfe  brow  ji  meal.  It  is  this  gluten 
which  renders  wheat  a  fuperior  aliment  to  the  other  grains  and  roots. 
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without  any  thing  fpirituons,  is  made  out  of  the  juice 
of  craw-filh,  may-dew,  rofe-watcr,  nutmegs,  and  faf- 
fron,  diflilled  from  a  large  quantity  of  this  bread.  This 
is  efteemed  a  great  reftorative,  and  given  in  hediic  lia- 
bits.  The  other  is  diflilled  from  this  bread  and  Rhe- 
niOi  wine,  with  nutmegs  and  cinnamon.  This  is  given 
in  all  the  difordcrs  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  lol's  of 
appetite,  and  other  complaints  of  the  fame  kind  :  and 
belides  thefe,  there  is  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  it  by  the 
retort  in  the  dry  way,  which,  when  ftparated  from 
its  fetid  oil,  is  efteemed  a  powerful  fudorific,  and 
Tcry  valuable  medicine  in  removing  impurities  of  the 
blood. 

Bread  is  alfo  medicinal,  applied  extsmally,  as  is  vul- 
garly known  *.  Mr  Boyle  affures  us  lie  drew  a  nien- 
llruum  from  bread  ftrongcr  than  aquafortis,  and  which 
would  aft  even  upon  glafs  itfelf  f . 

Bread-Tree.     See  Artocarpus. 

Bfej-BR£AD.     See  Bee,  n"  12. 

Cajfada- Bread.     SeejATRopHA. 

Earth-BREAoX.  "In  the  lordfliip  of  Mofcaw  in 
the  Upper  Lufatia,  a  fort  of  white  earth  is  found,  of 
which  the  poor,  urged  by  the  calamities  of  the  wars 
which  raged  in  thofe  parts,  make  bread.  It  is  taken 
out  of  a  hill  where  they  formerly  worked  at  faltpctre. 
When  the  fun  has  for-ie  what  warmed  this  earth,  it  cracks, 
and  fmall  white  globules  proceed  from  it  as  meal;  it 
does  not  ferment  alone,  but  only  when  mixed  with 
meal.  Mr  Sarlitz,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  was  pleafed 
to  inform  ns,  tliat  he  had  feen  perfons  who  in  a  great 
raeafure  lived  upon  it  for  forae  time.  He  afTures  us  that 
be  procured  bread  to  be  made  of  this  earth  alone,  and 
of  different  mixtures  of  earth  and  meal;  and  that  he 
even  kept  fome  of  this  bread  by  him  upwards  of  fix 
years:  he  further  fays,  a  Spaniard  told  him,  that  this 
earth  is  alfo  found  near  Geronnc  in  Catalonia. 

Eucharifl,  or  Sacrameutal  Bread,  in  the  Proteftant 
churches,  is  common  leavened  bread,  in  conformity  to 
the  ancient  pradlice.  In  the  Romifli  mafs,  azymous  or 
nnleavcned  bread  is  ufed,  particularly  in  the  Gallican 
church,  where  a  fort  is  provided  for  this  purpofe  called 
fain  a  chanter,  made  of  the  pureft  whcaten  flour,  prefF- 
ed  between  two  iron  plates  graven  like  wafer-moulds, 
being  firft  rubbed  with  white  wax  to  prevent  the  pafte 
from  ftieking.  The  Greeks  obferve  divers  ceremonies 
in  their  making  the  eucharifl  bread.  It  is  necefTary 
the  perfon  who  bakes  it  have  not  lain  with  his  wife 
the  day  before  ;  or,  if  it  be  a  woman,  that  fhe  have  not 
converfed  with  her  hufband.  The  Abyffinians  have  an 
apartment  in  their  churches,  for  this  fcrvice,  being  a 
kind  of  facrifly.  F.  Sirmond,  in  his  difquifition  on  a- 
zymous  bread,  fhows  from  the  council  of  Toledo,  that 
anciently  there  were  as  many  ceremonies  ufed  in  the 
Latin  church  in  the  preparation  of  their  unleavened 
bread  as  are  ftill  retained  in  the  eaflern  churches.  He 
cites  the  example  of  Qiieen  Radegonda,  who  diflributed 
with  her  own  hands,  in  the  church,  the  bread  which 
Iheherfelf  had  made.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  dif- 
pute  of  cardinal  Humbert  againft  the  Greeks,  that  in 
the  Latin  church  no  bread  was  ufed  for  the  eucharift, 
but  what  was  taken  out  of  the  facrifty,  and  had  been 
made  by  the  deacons,  fubdeacons,  and  even  pricfls, 
who  rehearfed  feveral  pfalms  during  the  proccfs. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  enumerate  other  fpeciesof  bread 
allotted  for  purpofes  of  religion;  as,  i.  Caltndarius, 


that   anciently    ofiVred  to  the  pricft   at  the  kaknc^s.     XrcjH. 

a.  Prebendaries,  the  fame  \^ith  capitularis,   that  diflri-  ■" — ^ ' 

butcd  daily  to  each  prebendary  or  canon.  ■},.  BcnedUhis, 
that  ufually  given  to  catechumens  before  bapiifm,  in 
lieu  of  the  euchariflic  bread,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  partaking  of.  The  panh  benedifius  was  called  alfo 
panaghnn  and  eulogiuvt,  being  a  fort  of  bread  blcfTed 
and  confecrated  by  the  prieft,  whereby  to  prepare  the 
catechumens  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Chrifl. 
The  fame  was  ufed  afterwards,  not  only  by  catechu- 
mens, but  by  believers  themfelves,  as  a  token  of  their 
mutual  communion  and  fricndfliip.  Its  origin  is  dated 
from  the  7th  century,  at  the  council  at  Nantz.  In  the 
Gallican  church  we  ftill  find  panis  hmed'tBus,  p/ti>i  beiiit, 
ufed  for  that  offered  for  bencdiiftion,  and  afterwards 
diftributed  to  pious  perfons  who  attend  divine  fervice 
in  chapels.  4.  Confecrated  bread  is  a  piece  of  wax, 
parte,  or  even  earth,  over  which  feveral  ceremonies  have 
been  performed  with  benediftions,  &c.  to  be  fent  in  an 
ylgn7is  Dei,  or  relic  box,  and  prefented  for  veneration. 
5.  Unleavened  bread,  panis  azymus.  The  Jews  eac 
no  other  bread  during  their  pafTover  ;  and  exad  fearch 
was  made  in  every  houfe,  to  fee  that  no  leavened  bread 
was  left.  The  ufage  was  introduced  in  memory  of  their 
hafly  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they  had  not  leifure 
to  bake  leavened.  6.  Shew-bread  was  that  offered  to 
God  every  Sabbath-day,  being  placed  on  the  golden 
table  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

Horfe-BREAD  is  made  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans:  ta 
which  fometimes  are  added  anifeed,  gentian,  liquorice, 
fenugreek,  eggs,  and  ale;  and  fometimes  rye  and 
white  wine  are  ufed. 

For  race-horfes  three  forts  of  bread  are  ufually  given 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  nights 
feeding:  they  are  all  made  of  beans  and  wheat  worked 
with  barm;  the  difference  confifling  cliiefiy  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  former.  In  the  firft  kind,  three  times 
the  quantity  of  beans  is  ufed  to  one  of  wheat  ;  in  the 
fecond,  equal  quantities  of  both  ;  in  the  third,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  one  of  beans. 

Sago-BREAD.     See  Sago. 

Jjjize*  of  Bread.  The  price  and  weight  of  bread  is  •?«  /IJpzr, 
regulated  by  the  magiftratcs  according  to  the  price  of  par.  ult. 
wheat.  We  have  divers  tables  of  the  weights  of  the 
loaves  both  of  wheat,  wheaten,  and  houfchold  bread,  at 
every  price  of  wheat.  If  bread  want  one  ounce  in  36, 
the  baker  formerly  was  to  fuffer  the  pillory  :  now  to 
forfeit  5  s.  for  every  ounce  wanting  ;  and  for  every  de- 
fe(5l  lefs  than  an  ounce,  as  6  d. ;  fuch  bread  being 
complained  of  and  weighed  before  a  magiftraie  within 
24  hours  after  it  is  baked  or  expofed  to  fale  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  or  within  three  days  in  any  other 
place.  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  bread  lofes  weight  by  keep- 
ing :  in  fome  experiments  recited  by  Bartholine,  the 
diminution  was  near  one-fourth  in  fix  months.  The 
fame  author  affures  us,  that  in  Norway  they  make 
bread  which  keeps  30  or  40  years;  and  that  ihcy  are 
there  fonder  of  their  old  hard  bread,  than  elfewliere  of 
new  or  fofti  fince  the  older  it  is,  the  more  agreeable 
it  grows.  For  their  great  feafts,  particular  care  is  ta- 
ken to  have  the  oldefl  bread  ;  fo  that,  at  the  chrifteniug 
of  a  child,  they  have  ufually  bread  which  had  been  ba- 
ked perhaps  at  the  chriftening  of  his  grandfather.  It 
is  made  of  barley  and  oat-mcal  baked  between  two  hol- 
low ftones. 
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Bread-Roohi,  ia  a  fhip,    that  dcftined  to  hold 
bread  or  bifket. 

The  boards  of  the  bread-room  fliould  be  jointed  and 
caulked,  and  even  lined  with  tin  plates  or  mats.  It  is 
alfo  proper  to  warm  it  well  with  charcoal  for  fevcral 
days  before  the  biiket  is  pjtintoit;  fince  nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  the  bread  than  moilture. 

BREADTH,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  three  dimen- 
fions  of  bodies,  which  muliiplied  into  their  length  con- 
llitijtcs  a  furface. 

BREAK,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  to  divide  a 
tiling  into  (everal  pans  with  violence. 

In  the  art  of  war,  to  break  ground,  is  to  open  the 
trenches  before  a  place. 
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the     flrengthen  the  fore-part  of  the  fliip,  where  they  are     13reaft 
placed  at  different  heights  directly  acrofs  the  flem,  fo    _    H 
as  to  unite  it  with  the  bows  on  each  lide.     The  bread-    ^''^'hiu. 
hooks  are  fu'ongly  connedted  to  the  flem  and  hawfc- 
pieces  by  tree-nails,  and  by  bolts  driven  from  without 
through   the  planks  and  hawfe-pieces,  and  the  whole 
thickncfs  of  the   bi-eaft-hooks,  upon  whofc  iiiGde  thofe 
bolts  are  forelockcd  or  clinched  upon  rings.     They  are 
ufually  about  one-third  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  as 
the  knees  of  the  decks  they  fupport. 

BREAST-Flate,  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  armour  worn, 
to  defend  the  breall,  originally  believed  to  be  made  of 
hides,  or  hemp  twifted  into  fmall  cords,  but  afterwards 
madeof  brafs,  iron,  or  oihermetals,  which  were  fonie- 


Among  fportfraen,  to  break  a  horfe  in  trotting,  is  to     times  fo  exquifjtely  hardened,  as  to  be  proof  againft  the 
rnake  him  ligh;:  upon  the  hand  in  trotting,  in  order  to     grc-ateft  force. 


make  him  fit  for  a  gallop.  To  break  a  horfe  for  hunt- 
ing, is  to  fupple  him,  to  make  him  take  the  habit  of 
running. 

BREAKERS,  a  name  given  by  faiiors  to  thofe  bil- 
lows that  break  violently  over  rocks  lying  under  the 
furface  of  the  fca.  They  are  dirtiuguiflied  both  by  their 
appearance  and  found,  as  they  cover  that  part  of  the 
fea  with  a  perpetual  t'oaiu,  and  produce  a  hoarle  and 
terrible  roaring  very  different  from  what  the  waves 
ufually  have  in  a  deeper  bottom.  When  a  fliip  is  un- 
happily driven  among  breakers,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to 
fave  her,  as  every  billow  thai  heaves  her  upwards  fcrvcs 
to  dalh  her  down  with  ..dditional  force  when  it  breaks 
over  the  rocks  or  fands  beneath  it. 

BREAKING,  in  a  mercantile  llyle,  denotes  the  be- 
comiiTg  bankrupt.     See  Bankrupt. 

BRn.iKixG-Bi.'ik,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  fame 
with  unlading  part  of  the  cargo. 

BREAKSPEAR  (Nicholas).     See  Adrian  IV. 

BREAM,   in  ichthyology.     SeeCvpRiNus. 

To  Bream,  to  barn  off  the  filth,  fuch  as  gr.ii's,  ooze, 
fiiells,  or  fea-weed,  from  a  (hip's  bottom,  that  has  ga- 
thered to  it  in  a  voyage,  or  by  lying  long  in  a  harbour. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  holding  kindled  furze, 
fa<»ots,  or  fuch  materials,  to  the  bottom,  fo  that  the 
rtarne  incorporating  with  the  pitch,  fulphur,  &c.  that 
had  formerly  covered  it,  immediately  loolcns  and 
throws  off  whatever  filth  may  have  adhered  to  the 
planks.  After  this,  the  bottom  is  covered  anew  with 
a  compofuion  of  fulphur,  tallow,  &c.  which  not  only 
makes  it  imooth  and  llippery,  fo  as  to  divide  the  fluid 
more  readily,  but  alfo  poifons  and  dcllroys  thofe  worms 
which  eat  through  the  planks  in  the  courfeof  a  voyage. 
Breaming  may  be  performed  either  when  the  (hip 
lies  aground,  a('ter  the  tide  has  ebbed  from  her,  or  by 
dockinii;,  or  by  careening. 

BREAST,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore-parts  of 
the  thorax.     See  Anatomy,  n"  36,  iii. 

Smiting  the  brcufl  is  one  of  the  exprelfions  of  peni- 
tence, in  the  R.omi(h  church,  the  priert  beats  his 
bread  in  rehearfing  the  general  confelliun  at  the  begiir- 
ning  of  the  mafs. 

Breasts,  or  Ma7/im^,  in  anatomy.  See  Anato- 
my, n°  112. 

The  breads  are  ufually  two;  though  we  alfo  meet  with 
\Cahrol.Ob-  jr,{\ji,(.fs  of  trimamlie,  or  women  with  three  breafls  *, 

^'w  rCom     ^^^  '■^'^"  '^""^'■'  "^''^  '"^'"'  ^''  yielding  milk  alike  f. 
a'lVen'^r.        Breast- Hooks,  in  fliipbuilding,  are  thick  pieces  of 
p.ij3.  "^     timber  iucurvated  into  the  form  of  knees,  and  ufed  to 


'  Barthol. 
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Breast-1  late,  in  Jewilh  antiquity,  one  part  of  tlie 
priellly  veduunts anciently  v^-orn  by  the  high-pricfls.  It 
was  a  folded  piece  of  the  fame  rich  embroidered  duff  of 
which  the  ephod  was  made  ;  and  it  was  fet  with  twelve 
precious  dones,  on  each  of  vvhich  was  engraven  the 
name  of  the  tribes.  I'hey  were  fet  in  four  rows,  three 
in  each  row;  and  were  divided  from  each  oihcr  by  the 
little  golden  fqnares  or  partitions  in  which  they  were 
fet.  The  names  of  thel'c  dones,  and  that  of  tiie  tribes 
engraven  on  them,  as  alfj  their  difpodtion  ou  the  bread- 
plate,  are  as  follows: 


Sardine. 
Reuben. 

Emerald. 
JuDAH. 

JLivure. 
Gad. 

Beryl. 
Zebulun. 

Topaz. 
Simeon. 

Sapphire. 
Dan. 

Agale. 
AsHEK. 

JOSEI'H. 

Carbuncle. 
Levi. 

Diamond. 
Nevhthali. 

Atnethyji. 

ISSACHAR. 

Jofpcr. 
Benjamin. 

This  bread-plate  was  fadencd  at  the  four  corners; 
thofe  on  the  top  to  each  (liouldcr  by  a  golden  hook  or 
ring  at  the  end  of  a  wreathed  chain  ;  and  tliofe  below, 
to  the  girdle  of  the  ephod,  by  two  drings  or  ribbons, 
which  had  likewifc  two  rings  and  hooks. 

This  ornament  was  never  to  be  fevered  from  the 
priedly  garment;  and  it  was  called  the  vieinorial,  to 
put  the  high-pried  in  mind  how  dear  thofe  tribes  ought 
to  be  to  him,  whofe  names  he  wore  on  his  bread.  It 
is  alfo  called  the  breafl-plate  of  jtidg^neiit,  becaufe  it 
liad  the  divine  oracle  of  Urim  titid'Thu7nmhn  annexed 
to  it.     See  Urim  Thummim. 

BREAST-Plate,  in  the  manege,  the  llrap  of  leather 
that  runs  from  one  fide  of  the  faddle  to  the  other,  over 
the  horfe's  bread,  in  order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight, 
and  hinder  it  from  Aiding  backwards. 

Breast- IVork,  in  fortification,  the  fame,  with  Pa- 
rapet. 

BREATH,  the  air  infpired  and  expelled  again  in 
the  action  of  refpiration. 

The  ancients  were  very  watchful  over  the  lad  breath 
of  dying  pcrfons,  which  the  neared  relations,  as  the 
mother,  father,  brother  or  the  like  ;  received  in  their 
mouths. 

BREATHING,  the  fame  with  Respiration. 

BRECHIN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  coimty  of 
Angus,  dtuatcd  in  E.  Long.  2.  18.  N.  Lat.  56.  40.    It 
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Bceduf.    a)nli|U  of  one  large  lundlome  llrect,  anJ  two  fmaller; 
' <'"=^  and  is  f^atcd  on  the  fiJe  of  a  fmall  bill,  waihed  by  the 


river  Siijtli'lk,  over  which  there  is  a  Uoiic-bridge  ot 
two  large  arches.  At  the  toot  of  itic  town  is  a  lon-j 
row  ot"  houl'cs  iiuhpeudent  ot"  it,  built  on  ground  held 
in  feu  from  the  family  of  Noriliclk.  It  is  a  royal 
boroagli,  aad,  with  four  others,  fends  a  mc.nbcr  to 
parlia:neiii.  In  rcfi'edt  to  trade,  it  has  only  a  i"iuail 
ihare  of  the  linen  manutaclnrc.  It  lirs  at  no  j;reat  di- 
ilaacc  from  the  harbotir  of  Moiitrole  ;  and  ihc  tide 
flows  within  two  railes  of  ihe  town  ;  to  which  a  canal 
migiit  be  made,  which  periups  might  create  a  trade, 
bin  woiild  be  of  certain  fcr»ice  in  conveying  down  the 
cor.i  of  the  country  for  exportation. 
>«ji»ju/'/  Brechin  was  a  rich  and  ancient  biihopric  founded  by 
ro«rin5.:/- David  I.  abo.it  the  year  iijo.  At  the  reformation, 
t^nJ,  its  revenues,  in  money  and  in  kind,  amoinucd  to  700 1. 

a-year  ;  but,  after  that  event,  were  reduced  to  150 1. 
cliicfly  by  the  alienation  of  lands  and  tythcs  by  Alex- 
ander Ci;npbell,  the  tirll  Froteltant  biihop,  to  his 
I  chieftain  ihc  carl  of  Ar^ylc. — The  Ciildrts  had  a  con- 

vent here.  Their  abbot  Leod  was  wi:n;fs  to  the  grant 
Biade  by  king  David  to  his  new  abbey  of  Dinfcrm- 
line.  In  after  times,  they  gave  way  to  the  Mathurincs 
or  lied  Friars.  The  ruins  of  their  houfe,  according  to 
Miiiland,  are  ftill  to  be  fccn  in  the  College  Wynd. — 
Here  waslikcwifc  an  hofjiital  called  jlljifo/i  di  Dtti, 
founded  in  1256,  by  William  de  Brechin,  lor  the  re- 
pofc  of  the  fouls  of  the  kings  William  and  Alexander  ; 
of  John  carl  of  Cheftcr,  and  of  Huntingdon  his  bro- 
ther ;  of  Henry  his  father,  and  Juliana  his  mother. 
/^Ibinas  bjlhop  of  Brechin,  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der II.  was  witiiefs  to  the  grant.  By  the  walls  which 
areyetftanding,  behind  the  ■vvcft  end  of  the  chief  ftrcct, 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  elegant  little  building. 

The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  pile,  fupporied  by  12  pil- 
lars ;  is  in  length  166  feet,  in  breadth  61  :  part  is  ruin- 
ous, and  part  ferves  as  the  parilb-churcli.  The  well  end 
of  one  of  the  ailes  is  entire  :  its  door  is  Gothic,  and  the 
arch  confifts  of  many  mouldings  ;  the  window  of  it  neat 
tracery.  The  flecple  is  a  handfome  tower,  120  feet 
high  ;  tlie  four  lower  windows  in  form  of  long  narrow 
openings  ;  the  belfry  windows  adorned  with  that  fpe- 
cies  of  opening  called  the  qMttrejVil :  the  top  battlc- 
menred,  out  of  which  rifes  a  handfome  fpire. — At  a 
Onall  diflancc  from  the  ailc  ftands  one  of  thofe  fmgular 
round  towers  whofe  ufc  has  fo  long  baflicd  the  conjec- 
tures of  antiquaries.  Thefe  towers  appear  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  North-Britain  and  Ireland  :  in  the  lall  they 
arc  frequent  ;  in  the  former,  only  tsvo  at  this  time  ex- 
ift.  That  at  Brechin  flood  originally  detached  trom 
«ther  buildings.  It  is  at  prefcnt  joined  near  the  bottom 
by  a  low  additional  ailc  to  the  church,  which  takes  in 
about  a  fixth  of  its  circumference,  from  this  ailc  there 
is  an  entrance  into  it  of  modern  date,  approachable  by 
a  few  fteps,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ringers  ;  two  handfome 
bells  are  placed  in  it,  which  are  got  at  by  means  of  fix 
ladders  placed  on  wooden  femicircular  floors,  each  refl- 
jng  on  the  circular  abutments  wiihinlile  of  the  tower. 
The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  root  is  80  feet ;  the 
inner  diameter,  within  a  few  feet  of  tlie  bottom,  is  8 
feet  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  at  that  part,  7  feet  2 
inches;  fo  that  the  whole  dia-netcr  is  15  feet  2  inches; 
the  circumference  very  near  48  feet ;  the  inner  diame- 


ter at  top  is  S  feet  7  ;;i-.hcs ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  v. alls,    rrecfiia 
4.  feet  6  inches  ;  the  circumference,  38  feet  8  inches 

"  ,.^r 
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which  proportion  gives  the   building  an   incxprcinWe  ^'''■'^''"°'^''* 


elegance  :  the  lop  is  rooi'ed  wiih  an  octagonal  ipirc  ,_ 
23  feec  high,  which  makes  the  whole  105.  In  tliis  fpire 
are  four  windows  placed  alternate  on  the  fides,  rclting 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  near  the  top  of  the  tower  are 
four  otiiers  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  :  near  the 
bottom  are  two  arches,  one  within  another,  in  relief; 
Oil  the  top  of  the  utniott  is  a  crucitixion  :  between  the 
mouldings  of  the  utniolt  and  inner  arc  two  figures ;  one 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  other  of  St  John,  the  cup, 
and  lamb.  On  each  corner  of  the  bottom  of  this  arch 
is  a  rigure  of  certain  beafts  ;  one  pollibly  the  Caledo- 
nian bear  ;  a\iJ  the  other,  with  a  long  luuut,  the  boar. 
The  ifone-work  within  the  inner  arch  has  a  fmall  (lit  or 
peep-hole,  but  without  the  appearance  of  there  having 
been  a  door  within  any  modern  period  :  yet  there  might 
have  been  one  originally  ;  for  the  tilling  up  confifls  of 
larger  iloncs  than  the  reft  of  this  curious  rotund.  The 
whole  is  built  wiihmoft  elegant  mafonry,whichMrGough 
obftrved  to  be  conipofed  of  60  courlcs. — This  tower 
hath  often  been  ohfcrvcd  to  vibrate  with  a  high  wind. 

Thecallieof  Brechin  was  built  on  an  eminence,  a  little 
fouth  of  the  town;  it  underwent  a  long  liege  in  the  year 
1303  ;  was  gallantly  defended  againft  the  Engliih  under 
Edward  III.;  and,  notwithllandiiig  all  ihc  ctionsof  that 
potent  prince,  the  brave  governor  Sir  Tlionias  Maule, 
anceltcr  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Fanmure,  held  out  this 
fmall  fortrels  for  20  days,  till  he  was  llain  by  a  flone 
call  from  an  engine  on  the  20th  of  AuguU,  when  the 
place  was  inllanily  furrendcred.  The  family  of  Pan- 
mure  have  now  a  noble  houfe  on  the  lite  of  the  old 
cattle. — Brechin  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought 
near  it,  in  confequcnce  of  the  rebellion  raiftd  in  1452, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  in 
Stirling  caftle.  The  victory  fell  to  the  royalifts  under 
the  earl  of  Huntly.  The  malecontents  were  headed 
by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who,  retiring  to  his  callle  of 
Finhaven,  in  the  frenzy  of  dii'grace  declared,  that  he 
would  willingly  pafs  levcn  years  in  hell,  to  obtain  the 
glory  which  fell  to  the  Ihare  of  his  antagonift. 

BKiiCKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  a  town  of  Brccknock- 
(hirc  in  Wales,  and  capital  of  tlie  county.  It  is  called 
by  the  Welch  j^bcr  Hondsji,  and  is  feated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Hondey  and  U(k,  over  which  there 
is  a  handfome  flone  bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
containing  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate, 
and  is  feated  at  the  well  end  of  the  town.  The  houfes 
are  well  built.  Here  was  formerly  a  flately  caflle,  anda 
tlrong  wall,  through  which  there  were  three  gates,  that 
are  all  demolillied.  It  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  is  well  inhabited,  which  is  in  /"ome  meafurc  owing  to 
its  being  the  town  where  the  alTizes  are  kept ;  and 
there  is  here  a  confiderable  woollen-manufaiflory.  The 
markets  are  well  fupplied  with  cattle,  corn,  and  provi- 
tlons.     W.  Long.  ;.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bound- 
ed by  Radnorfliire,  on  the  north  ;  Cardiganlhire  and 
Caermarthenfliire,onthcwe(l;  Herdfordthircand  Mon- 
moiuhlhire,  on  the  call  ;  and  by  Glamorganthire  and 
Moninouthfliire,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  3  J  miles  in  length, 
30  in  breadth,  and  about  100  in  circumference.  It 
is  furrouadcd   v/itli  hills,  which  renders  the  air  in 
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Brecknock-  the  valleys  pretty  temperate.  The  foil  on  the  hills 
fliire,  is  very  flony,  but  the  flreams  defcending  from  thence 
.  B'^ed'^-  ^  into  the  valleys  render  them  fruitful  both  in  corn  and 
grafs.  The  chief  commodities  here  are  corn,  cattle, 
fiQi,  and  otter's  fur,  befides  manufaftures  of  cloth  and 
ftockings.  The  priacipal  rivers  are  the  Ufk,  the 
Wye,  and  the  Yrvon.  The  chief  towns  are  Breck- 
nock, Bealt,  and  Hay. 

Two  miles  to  the  eall  of  Brecknock  is  a  large  lake, 
called  Brecknock  Meer,  and  by  the  Welch  Lhyti  Savad- 
dan  ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
breadth.  It  contains  plenty  of  otters,  tench,  perch, 
and  eels.  The  county  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  and  contains  6r  parillies, 
and  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds. 

BREDA,  a  town  in  Holland,  the  capital  of  Dutch 
Brabant.  It  is  a  large,  populous,  M'ell  built  city,  re- 
gularly fortified  after  the  modern  way,  and  is  one  of 
the  flrongefi:  places  on  the  Dutch  frontiers.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Meek,  in  a  marfhy  country,  which  may 
be  overflowed  and  rendered  inacceflible  to  an  army. 
It  is  400D  paces  in  circumference,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  2000  houfes.  The  town  is  of  a  triangular  fi- 
gure, and  the  ramparts  are  all  planted  round  with  elms. 
At  every  angle  there  is  a  gate  built  with  brick.  The 
great  church  is  a  noble  ftruvSture,  remarkable  for  its 
fine  fpire,  which  is  362  feet  high.  The  maufoleum  of 
Angelbert  II.  count  of  Nalfau,  is  a  curious  piece  a- 
dorned  with  feveral  flatues  and  infcriptions  fiiitable  to 
the  occafion.  In  1577  the  garrifon  delivered  this  city 
to  the  States-general  ;  but  it  was  retaken  in  1581  by 
Cloude  de  Barlaimont,  affifted  by  the  baron  de  Frefin, 
who  was  prifoner  therein.  In  1590,  prince  Maurice 
took  it  again  from  the  Spaniards. 

In  1625  it  was  inverted  by  Spinola  ;  when  it  endu- 
red a  fiege  too  remarkable  not  to  defervc  a  particular 
detail. 

The  citadel,  which  formed  the  refidence  of  the  prin- 
ces of  that  family,  was  furrounded  by  a  ditch  of  pro- 
digious depth  filled  with  water,  and  a  flrong  wall  de- 
fended by  three  great  baftions  ;  and  the  arfenal  was 
celebrated  for  its  extent,  and  the  vafl  quantities  of  arms 
and  .military  (lores  it  contained.  Spinola,  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  flrength  of  the  place,  thought  he 
fliould  expofe  bis  whole  army  to  imminent  deflruiflion, 
jhould  he  attempt  an  affault  before  he  had  regularly 
carried  on  his  approaches.  He  even  refolved  upon  re- 
ducing the  city  by  famine,  as  the  method  attended 
with  Icafl  danger  to  his  army  ;  and  accordingly  be- 
gan with  drawing  trenches  round,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
railes,  erecting  forts  and  redoubts  at  certain  diflances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garrifon,  confiflingof  feven 
ihoufand  infantry,  and  feveral  troops  of  horfe,  compofcd 
ofEnglifh,  French,  and  Dutch  fbldiers,  took  the  mofl 
vigorotis  meafures  for  their  own  defence.  The  Englifh 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  who  had 
frequently  diflinguiflied  his  valour  in  the  fervicc  of  the 
flates  :  the  French  were  direfted  by  colonel  de  Hau- 
terive  ;  and  the  Dutch  troops  were  fubjeft  to  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  colonel  Lohre,  though  the  whole  re- 
ceived their  inflruftions  from  Juflin  de  NafTau,  the 
governor.  The  firfl:  advantage  was  gained  by  Bag- 
lioni,  who  feized  a  large  convoy  of  providous  and  (lores 
coming  up  the  river,  converting  the  boats  into  a  bridge. 
This  lofs  difpirited  the  befieged,  and  reduced  them  to 


a  dated  allowance  of  bread  ;  and  what  added  to  their 
misfortunes,  though  they  were  ignorant  of  it,  was  the 
death  of  Prince  Maurice,  from  whom  they  were  in 
hopes  of  receiving  relief. 

Meanwhile  Spinola  profecnted  the  fiege  with  the 
utraoft  diligence  and  vigour.  On  his  pufliing  his 
trenches  near  the  baftions,  the  befieged  began  a  terrible 
fire  to  retard  his  approaches,  and  kept  it  up  with  fucli 
vehemence  and  obflinacy,  that  Spinola  was  in  hopes 
they  muft  foon  furrendcr  for  want  of  ammunition.  But 
here  he  formed  a  falfe  judgement  of  the  prudence  of 
Juflin  de  Na(rau,  who  finding  he  could  not  accompli(h 
his  purpofe  by  his  firing,  refolved  to  try  the  efFeft  of 
water.  With  this  view,  he  flopped  up  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Marck  ;  and  having  formed  a  large  bafonof 
water  opened  the  fluices,  fwept  away  men,  horfes,  and 
houfes  in  an  inundation,  and  overflowed  the  whole 
country.  The  chief  force  of  the  torrent  fell  upon 
Spinola's  quarters,  and  he  exerted  his  utmoll  ability  to 
remove  the  confequences.  He  dug  large  pits,  and  cut 
out  ditches  and  canals  to  receive  the  water  ;  but  thefe 
being  filled,  and  the  whole  ground  covered  over,  fo  as 
to  appear  one  uniform  mafs  of  water,  ferved  only  to 
entrap  his  cavalry.  The  inundation  was  augmented 
by  the  rains  which  happened  to  fall;  a  mortality  among 
the  foldiers  and  horfes  enfued  ;  and  of  his  whole  army, 
Spinola  had  fcarce  twelve  thoufand  men  fit  for  fervicc 
by  the  month  of  December.  With  thefe  inconfiderable 
remains,  lines  of  vail  extent  were  to  be  defended,  the 
works  were  to  be  advanced,  the  fallies  from  the  garri- 
fon repulfed,  and  provifions  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
camp,  while  Spinola,  the  foul  of  aiflion,  was  confined 
to  a  fick-bed. 

In  the  garrifon,  an  epidemical  difeafe  and  fcarcity 
likewife  prevailed  ;  bat  the  excellent  regulations  made, 
and  flriftly  obferved,  enabled  the  town  to  hold  out 
three  or  four  months  beyond  the  time  expefted.  The 
magiftrates  bought  the  corn  for  the  bakers  ;  obliging 
them  to  fell  the  bread  to  the  inhabitants  and  garrifon 
at  a  price  afiixed,  and  returning  the  overplus  of  their 
pay  to  the  foldiers.  A  variety  of  other  prudent  regu- 
lations were  eflabliflied  by  the  magiftrates  and  gover- 
nor, fuch  as  we  do  not  find  equalled  by  any  inftances 
recorded  in  hiftory  upon  a  fimilar  occafion,  and  all  e- 
vincing  the  (teadincfs,  fagacity,  courage,  and  ability,  of 
Jiiftin  de  Na(rau.  A  kind  of  rivalfhip  appeared  be- 
tween him  and  Spinola,  which  (hould  befl  fulfil  their 
feveral  duties.  The  Spanifh  general  caufed  himfclf  to 
be  carried  about  the  works  in  a  litter  ;  he  infpe<5led 
and  direded  every  thing  ;  and  difplayed  the  aftivity  of 
full  health  at  the  time  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger 
from  an  acute  malady.  He  ordered  feveral  breaches 
in  the  lines  to  be  repaired.  Thefe  the  Hollanders  had 
made  by  fap,  with  a  view  of  introducing  fuccours  to 
the  befieged.  He  drove  piles  into  all  the  ditches  and 
canals  through  which  their  boats  could  pafs.  He 
made  drains,  to  clear  off  the  waters  of  the  river  Marck ; 
and  fucceeded  in  a  great  meafurc  by  dint  of  perfeve- 
rance,  vigilance,  and  condudl.  He  was  now  reinforced 
with  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  foot,  and  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  horfe  ;  many  of  the  fick  were  perfeftly 
recovered  by  his  extreme  care  ;  and  his  army  was 
again  become  formidable,  amounting  to  twenty-five 
thoufand  infantry  and  eight  thoufand  cavalry.  Nor 
was  prince  Henry  Jdle,   wko  now  fucceeded  to  the 
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Breda,     titles  and  dominions  of  his  brother  Maurice,  and  was 

—^ elcded  governor  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Gucldcrland, 

Utrecht,  and  OvcryflTcl.  He  preflcd  France  for  alfilt- 
ance,  and  was  joined  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
condodt  of  the  count  de  Roulli  and  the  marquis  de 
Rambures.  With  this  reinforcement,  and  a  body  of 
German  infantry,  he  attacked  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
after  an  obilinatc  conflict  was  repulfed.  He  advanced 
afccond  time;  but  Spinola,  who  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  his  valour  and  conduct,  did  not  choofe  to 
wait  for  hira  in  his  lines ;  he  marclicd  out  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  feized  upon  a  convenient 
port,  and  obliged  the  prince  a  fecond  time  to  retire  to- 
wards Boilleduc.  Henry,  finding  no  profpccft  of  being 
able  to  relieve  the  garrifon,  fcnt  a  permiflion  to  the  go- 
vernor to  furrender  on  the  beft  conditions  he  could  ob- 
tain. This  plan,  which  was  figncd  with  no  name,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  befiegers,  and  Spinola  fent  it 
open,  by  a  trumpet,  to  Juftin  de  NalFau,  offering  him 
an  honourable  capitulation  ;  but  that  intrepid  gover- 
nor, fufpe(5ting  the  letter  was  forged,  bccaufe  it  was 
anonymous,  replied  civilly,  that  a  permilTion  was  not 
an  order  to  furrender  ;  and  that  he  ihould  better  follow 
the  prince  of  Orange's  intention,  and  fliow  his  refpcSt 
for  Spinola,  by  continuing  to  defend  the  city  to  the  lall 
extremity. 

By  this  time  the  garrifon  was  diminiilicd  by  difeafe, 
fatigue,  want,  and  hardlhip,  to  half  the  original  num- 
ber ;  but  Juflin  put  on  fuch  a  countenance,  as  con- 
cealed his  lituation  from  Spinola.  He  frequently  fal- 
lied  out  upon  Baglioni's  quarters,  where  the  Italians 
were  perifhing  with  cold  and  hunger^  the  whole  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  befiegers  depending  on  the  contributions 
raifed  in  the  neighbouring  territories.  This  inconve- 
nience produced  a  mutiny  in  the  camp,  that  could  not 
be  appeafed  without  applying  violent  remedies,  and  ex- 
ecuting within  fight  of  the  whole  army  the  chief  ring- 
leaders. One  of  the  mutineers  blew  up  Spinola's  chief 
magazine,  valued  at  two  hundred  thoufand  livres. 
Urged  more  by  neceffity  than  compaflion  for  the  be- 
fieged,  Spinola  fent  a  melTagcto  the  governor,  exhort- 
ing hira  not  to  force  him  to  extremities,  which  might 
be  attended  with  fatal  confequences  to  a  brave  garri- 
fon ;  but  Juftin,  with  equal  art  and  diflimul.uion,  an- 
fwered,  that  Spinola  was  certainly  ill  fcrved  by  his 
fpies,  as  he  appeared  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ftatc 
of  affairs  in  Breda,  which  was  fully  provided  for  a 
fiege  of  feveral  months,  and  defended  by  foldiers  who 
preferred  death  to  the  neceffity  of  furrendering.  At 
that  time  the  befieged  were  not  informed  of  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  They  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  fpeedy  fuccour,  and  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  prince  Henry's  late  difappointmtnt.  When 
they  wrote  to  the  army  an  account  of  their  mifcrablc 
condition,  Henry  returned  an  anfwer,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  ligncd  with  his  name,  apprifing  them  of 
the  death  of  Maurice,  the  unfucccfsful  ai tempts  made 
to  raife  the  iiegc  and  throw  in  fuccours,  the  great  in- 
feriority of  his  troops  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the 
death  of  king  James,  whereby  he  was  difappointed  of 
a  ftrong  reinforcement  ;  concluding,  that  he  left  the 
ciiy  entirely  to  the  difcreiion  of  the  governor  and 
other  principal  officers.  Juftin  was  ihunderftruck  with 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  He  had  hitherto  concealed 
the  total  want  of  provjfion  aud  ammunition  from  the 
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enemy,  and  his  own  garrifon,  except  a  few  officers  and 
other  perfons  in  whom  he  repofed  confidence.  The 
colonels  Hauterive  and  Morgan  would  liften  to  no  pro- 
polJiions,  faying,  that  the  honour  of  their  feveral  coun- 
tries were  concerned,  and  that  they  were  refponfible 
for  the  condud  of  the  Englilh  and  French  forces. 
They  therefore  required  an  exprcfs  order  from  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  furrender,  notwithftanding  they 
pined  under  the  united  prelliire  of  fatigue,  fcarcity, 
and  difeafe.  juflin  acquainted  the  prince  with  their 
refolution,  and  he  fent  back  an  order  to  furrender, 
threatening  with  capital  punilhmcnt  whoever  ffiould 
difobey ;  but  he  requeftcd  that  the  garrifon  would  firft 
acquaint  him  by  a  certain  number  of  fires,  lighted  up 
in  different  parisof  the  city,  how  many  days  they  fliould 
be  able  to  hold  out.  Upon  receipt  of  this  order,  eleven 
fires  were  kindled  ;  but  as  the  prince  had  lent  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  order  by  another  meflenger,  and  this  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Spinola  was  now  acquaint- 
ed with  the  defperate  circiimltances  of  [he  bclieged.. 
By  this  acquifition  he  likewil'e  difcovered  the  myitery 
of  [he  eleven  fires  :  a  council  of  war  was  alfembled  to 
deliberate  whether  ihey  fhouid  flay  the  eleven  days, and 
then  obliged  the  garrilbn  to  furrender  at  difcreiion,  or 
immediately  offer  condiiions  worthy  of  fo  brave  a  gar- 
rilbn. Tile  Spaiiilh  officers  were  of  the  former  opi- 
nion ;  the  count  de  Berg  and  Spinola  fupportcd  the 
latter.  At  lafl  the  marquis,  determined  to  purfue  the 
didatcs  of  his  noble  gcnerofity,  fent  fuch  terms  as 
could  not  be  refufed.  The  count  de  Berg  conduded 
I  lie  negociation.  Two  ftparate  capitulations  were 
drawn  up,  one  for  the  garrifon  and  the  other  for  the 
city,  and  both  the  molt  honourable  and  advantageous 
(hat  could  be  devifed.  They  were  accepted,  and  the 
garrifon  marched  out  on  the  6th  of  June,  after  having 
fuftained  a  fiege  for  ten  months,  whereby  they  were 
diminiffied  two-thirds  ;  nor  was  the  lofs  inferior  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Spinola  drew  up  his 
army  to  falute  them,  and  furrounded  by  his  field  ofii- 
cers,  paid  particular  compliments  to  the  governor,  the 
colonels  Morgan,  Hauterive,  and  Lohre.  He  dillri- 
buted  money  among  the  foldiers,  ordered  the  lick  and 
wounded  to  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  con- 
veyed the  reft  in  the  manner  molt  commodious  for 
them  to  Gertruydenburgh,  and  difplayed  all  the  fcnii- 
ments  of  a  hero  in  the  regard  paid  to  the  valour  aud 
merit  of  his  enemies. 

Breda  was  retaken  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the 
United  Provinces,  in  1637.  There  was  a  congrcfs 
held  there,  and  peace  concluded,  in  1667,  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Englifli.  E.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat. 
SI-  35- 

BREDA  (John  Van),  painter  of  hiflory,  laiidfcape, 
and  converfaiions,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  168?,  the 
fon  of  Alexander  Van  Breda,  an  artift  who  was  much 
elteemed  for  landfcapcs,  views  of  particular  fcenes  in 
Italy,  fairs,  and  markets,  with  a  variety  of  animals  and 
figures.  He  was  inftrudted  by  his  father  ;  and  having 
the  advantage  of  a  good  example  and  a  good  dircflor, 
added  to  hisown  great  application,  he  continued  his  Au- 
dieswith  his  father  till  he  was  18  years  of  age.  Among 
the  variety  of  capital  paintings  which  were  at  that  time 
in  the  pofl'effionof  John  dc  Wit  at  Antwerp,  Breda  fixed 
upon  thofc  of  Velvet  Brueghel,  which  he  copied  wiih 
extraordinary  fucccfs  ;  and  he  was  alfo  employed  for 
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Breda      n'lne  years  in  copying  the  piftures  of  fevcralother  great     Jaw,  and  expel  the  iz-aearii  or  breccheis-makers  out  of  BreediiBgi 

Breedmjf. 


mafters;  which  he  performed  with  fiich  incredililc  ex 
i'j-eeches.  aftuefs  ss  fcarcely  to  leave  it  in   the  power  of  any  jii- 
^       '  <licioiis  perfon  to  diflinguiih  the  originals  from  the  co- 
pies.    Having  at  length  eilablillied  his  reputation  in 
Holland,  he  went  to  London  with  Pvyibrack  the  fcnlp- 
tor  and   there  gradually  rofe  into  fuch  efleem^that  he 
was  vifited  by  pcrfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  parti- 
cularly patronifed  by  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwcnt- 
water,  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion  in  1715.     He 
found  fo  much  encouragement  in  London,  that  he  was 
employed    by   the  court  and   the  nobility,   and  could 
'  fcarce  execute  the  large  demands  for  his  performances. 

After  a  refidence  of  fome  years  in  England,  he  return- 
ed to  Antwerp  loaded  with  riches,  the  honourable  te- 
flimonies  of  Englifti  liberality,  ss  well  as  of  his  own 
merit  ;  and  in  the  year  1746,  when  Louis  XIV.  ar- 
rived in  that  city,  he  fo  far  honoured  this  mader  as  to 
parchafe  four  of  his  piftures.  One  reprefented  Chrifl: 
at  the  fea  of  Tiberias  ;  another,  Chrift  performing 
miracles  :  and  the  other  two  were  landfcapes,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  fo  exquifitely  drawn  and  finiflied 
that  it  would  be  difScult  to  diflinguiflr  them  from 
thofe  of  Velvet  Brueghel.  He  certainly  approached 
nearer  to  thofe  great  mafters  whofe  manner  he  imita- 
ted, namely,  Brueghel  and  Wouwermans,  than  any 
other  artift  of  his  time.  His  landfcapes  are  in  the 
flyle  and  tafle  of  the  former,  and  his  converfations, 
Pilk'mgtons  hiflorical  figures,  fairs,  fkirmiflies,  or  battles,  are  in 
^'^-  the  manner  of  the  latter.     His  colouring  is  good  ;  his 

touch  neat  ;  his  fkies  and  diftances  natural  and  beauti- 
ful ;  and  his  taflc  of  dcfign  agreeable.  He  had  as 
much  fire  in  his  compofition,  and  perhaps  more  ge- 
nius, than  Brueghel,  in  thofe  fubjefts  which  he  paint- 
ed in  the  ftyle  of  that  mafter ;  his  figures  are  general- 
ly well  placed,  jiis  grounds  fkilfuUy  broken  ;  every 
fmall  figure  hath  its  particular  charader,  and  occupies 
its  proper  place  ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  is  a  painter  of  fuch 
a  rank,  that  the  value  and  eftimation  of  his  works 
muft  always  increafe.     He  died  in  1750. 

BREECH  of  a  great  gun,  or  cannon,  the  end  nsxt 
the  touch-hole. 

BR.EECHES,  a  garment  worn  by  males,  reaching 
from  the  girdle  to  the  knees,  and  fcrving  to  cover  the 
hips,  thighs,  &c. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  nothing  in  their  drefs  an- 
fwering  to  our  breeches  and  ftockings;  inflead  of  which, 
under  their  lower  tunics  and  waiftcoats  they  fometimes 
bound  their  thiglis  and  legs  round  with  filken  fcarves 
or  fafciiK,  called  tibial'ia  and  femoralia.  Breeches  ap- 
pear to  be  a  habit  peculiar  to  the  barbarous  nations, 
efpecially  thofe  inhabiting  the  colder  countries  of  the 
north  ;  whence  Tacitus  calls  them  barbaruiii  tegrncn. 
We  find  mention  made  of  them  among  the  ancient 
Getse,  Sarmatae,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons ;  they 
alfo  obtained  among  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  as  being 
a  people  of  Scythian  origin  :  they  alfo  afterwards  got 
footing  in  Italy,  fomc  pretend  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Auguftiis  ;  but  without  much  foundation,  that  empe- 
ror's breeches,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  being  appa- 
rently only  fwaths  tied  over  his  thighs.  However  this 
be,  breeches  were  at  lad  received  into  Italy,  and  grew 
fo  highly  into  fafhion,  that  it  was  thought  neceflary 
under    Honorius  and  Arcadius,  to    reflrain'  them  by 


the  city  ;  it  being  thought  unworthy  of  a  nation  that 
commanded  the  world,  to  wear  the  apparel  of  barba- 
rians. 

BREECHINGS,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  the  ropes 
with  which  the  great  guns  are  laflied  or  faflcned  to  the 
fhip's  fide.  They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  made  to  pais 
round  the  breech  of  the  gun. 

BREEDING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  producing, 
nourifliing,  and  educating,  all  m^anner  of  young  ani- 
mals. 

Breedingj  in  a  moral  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon's  de- 
portment or  behaviour  in  the  external  Ojfices  and  deco- 
rums of  focial  life.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  'uiell-bred,  ill- 
bred,  a  vian  of  breeding,  ire.  Good-breeding  is  hard 
to  define  ;  none  can  underftand  the  fpcculation  but  thofe 
who  have  the  praftice.  Good-breeding  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  politenejs, 
among  the  ancient  Romans  urbanity.  Good-breeding 
is  near  to  virtue,  and  will  of  itfelf  lead  a  man  a  great 
part  of  the  way  towards  the  fame.  It  teaches  him  to 
rejoice  in  afts  of  civility,  to  feek  out  objefts  of  com- 
paflion,  and  to  be  pleafed  with  every  occafion  of  doing 
them  good  of5ces.  Lord  Shaftcfbnry  compares  the 
well-bred  m.an  with  the  real  philofopher  :  both  charac- 
ters aim  at  what  is  excellent,  afpire  lo  a  juft  tafte,  and 
carry  in  view  the  model  of  what  is  beautiful  and  beco- 
ming. The  conduct  and  manners  of  the  one  are  formed 
according  to  the  mofl  perfeft  eafe,  and  good  entertain- 
ment of  company  ;  of  the  other,  according  to  the  ftrift- 
efl:  intereft  of  mankind  :  the  one  according  to  his  rank 
and  quality  in  his  private  flation,  the  other  according 
to  his  rank  and  dignity  in  nature.  Horace  feems  ta 
have  united  both  charafters. 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  funi. 
See  the  article  Cood-MAKKERS. 

Breedj,\g  of  Horfes.     See  Equus. 

Breedikc  ofFifh.  The  neceflary  qualities  of  a  pond, 
to  make  it  ferve  well  for  breeding  fiiJi,  are  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  which  are  to  make  it  ferve  for  the  feed- 
ing of  them,  infomuch  that  fome  particular  ponds  ferve 
only  for  one  of  thcfe  piirpofes,  and  others  for  the  0- 
ther ;  and  fcarce  ever  the  fame  pond  is  found  to  an- 
fwer  for  them  both.  In  general,  it  is  much  more  rare 
to  find  a  good  breeding  pond  than  a  good  feeding  one. 
The  befl  indications  for  a  good  breeding  pond  are  thefe; 
that  there  be  a  good  quantity  of  ruflies  and  grafs  about 
its  fides,  with  gravelly  flioals,  fuch  ashorfe-ponds  ufu- 
ally  have  :  when  a  pond  has  this  property,  and  takes  to 
the  breeding  of  fifh,  it  is  amazing  what  a  progrefs  will 
be  made  in  a  little  time.  The  fpawn  of  filh  is  prodi- 
gious in  quantity;  and  where  it  fucceeds,  one  is  able 
to  produce  many  millions  :  thus,  in  one  of  thefe  breed- 
ing ponds,  two  or  three  mclters,  and  as  many  fpawncrs, 
will,  in  a  very  little  time,  flock  the  whole  country. 
When  thefe  ponds  are  not  meant  entirely  for  breeding, 
but  the  owner  would  have  the  filh  to  grow  to  fome  fize 
in  them,  the  method  is  to  thin  the  numbers,  becaufe 
they  would  otherwife  ftarve  one  another,  and  to  put  in 
other  fifh  that  will  prey  upon  the  young,  and  thin  them 
in  the  quickcft  manner.  Eels  and  perch  are  the  mofl 
ufcful  on  this  account  ;  becaufe  they  prey  not  only  up- 
on the  fpawn  itfelf,  but  upon  the  young  fry  from  the 
firft  hatching  to  the  time  they  are  of  a  confidcrable  fize. 

Some 
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Dreenbe»g  Some  fi(h  are  obferved  to  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds 
of  waters,  snd  that  in  confiderable  plenty  ;  of  this  na- 
ture are  t"he  roach,  pike,  and  perch. 

BREENBERG  (Bartholomew),  an  excellent  paint- 
er, was  born  in  1620.  He  is  bell  known  by  the  name 
of  Bartolwtio,  an  appellation  beftowed  upon  him,  for 
diftindtion  fake,  by  the  fociety  of  Flemifli  painters  at 
Rome  called  Bintvogih.  He  was  born  at  Utrcclit  ; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  went  to  Rome.  His 
fltidies  in  the  art  of  painting  were  attended  wiih  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  his  piiJlnres  were  held  in  the  highcft  efli- 
mation.  He  greatly  excelled  in  landfcapes,  and  thcfe 
he  enriched  with  hiftorical  fubjcds.  The  figures  and 
■  nimals  which  he  introduced  were  very  fpirired,  and 
drawn  in  a  mafterly  manner  ;  efpecially  when  they 
were  not  larger  than  the  fize  in  which  he  ufually  paint- 
ed them.  He  died  1660,  aged  40  years.  He  alfo 
etched  from  his  own  dcfigns  a  fet  of  24  Views  and 
LanJfcapes,  ornamaitfd  tvilh  Ruins. 

BREEZE,  a  Ihifiing  wind  that  blows  from  fea  or 
land  for  fome  certain  hours  in  the  day  or  night ;  common 
in  Africa  and  fome  parts  of  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies. 

Breezes  differ  from  itefi^  or  trade-winds,  as  the  for- 
mer are  diurnal,  or  have  their  periods  each  day  ;  and 
the  Utter  arc  anniverfary,  and  blow  at  a  diftance  f^rom 
land.  The  fea-breezesrulcby  day,  and  the  land-breezes 
by  night  ;  fo  that,  dividing  their  empire,  they  remain 
conftant  as  the  fcafons  of  the  year,  or  coiu  fe  of  the  fun, 
on  which  they  feem  to  depend  :  not  but  that  they  ap- 
pear fooner  or  later,  ftronger  or  weaker,  in  fome  places 
than  in  others  ;  and  vary  the  alternative  according  to  the 
feveral  latitudes,  fituaiions,  and  foils,  &c.  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  found.     See  the  article  Wind. 

BREEZE-Fly.     SccTabanus. 

BREGENTZ,  or  Bergentz,  a  town  of  Tyrol  in 
Germany,  fituated  at  the  eaftend  of  tlie  lake  of  Con- 
ftance,  in  E.  Long.  9.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  36. 

BREGMA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  fincipnt. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  11,  13. 

BREHAR,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  lying  almoft 
dire>?tly  weft  of  the  land's  end  in  Cornwall,  about  the 
diftance  of  30  miles.  It  lies  between  the  illes  of  Mi- 
earlo,  GucI,  Trefcaw,  and  Samfon.  Ii  is  the  roughcft 
and  moft  mountainous  of  them  all,  and  not  many  years 
Jinee,  there  were  only  two  families  in  it,  but  now  there 
arc  13.  There  are  a  few  poor  houfcs,  called  ilie  tc-wn 
tf  Brehar ;  and  there  are  feveral  barrows  edged  with 
Hone,  in  which  they  bnried  confiderable  perfons  in  an- 
cient times ;  befides  many  monuments  of  the  Druids. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  with  the  reft  made  but 
oncifland,  which  is  the  reafon  why  fo  many  antiquities 
are  now  found  in  moft  of  them. 

BREHONS,  the  provincial  judges  among  the  an- 
cient Irifti,  by  whom  jullice  was  adminiftered,  and  con- 
troverfies  decided.  Thefe  fages  were  a  diftinct  tribe  or 
family,  to  whom  competent  lands  were  allowed  in  in- 
heritance. In  criminal  cafes  the  brchon  had  the  eleventh 
part  of  all  the  fines  ;  which  could  not  but  be  confider- 
able ar  a  time  when  murders,  i^apcs,  robberies,  and  the 
like  offences,  were  only  fubjeJl  to  pecuniary  coinmuta- 
lion". 

Brf.hox-Lovs,    or    Leges  Brehoniar,    denote  the 

general  maxims  or  rules  of  law  obfc;rved  by  the  bre- 

hon«,  and  having  the  force  of  laws  throughout  all  the 

provinces  of  Ireland.     Several  fragments  of  the  hges 

Vol.  Ill, 


brehonica  are  ftill  extant  in  public  and  private  lil'raries.  Brcnifgar- 
Tiie  moft  complete  coUefficn  is  that  belonging  to  tiic    '  ton 
duke  of  Chandos  ;  containing  22^  ihects  clofc  written,    Frennus-  ^ 
full  of  abbreviated  words,  and  not  very  legible.     By  ''       ' 

the  ftatute  of  Kilkenny,  made  under  Edward  III.  it  ii 
cnafted  that  no  Englilh  fubjeft  (liall  fubmit  to  a  trial 
by  the  brchon\^\i ,  on  the  penalty  of  high  trcafon.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  many  were  ftill  under  a  nccefllty 
of  being  concluded  by  the  Iri;u  laws  and  cufionis,  till 
the  whole  kingdom  was  fettled  oa  an  Engliih  bottom 
by  king  James  I. 

BREMEGARTON,  a  handfome  and  pretty  confi- 
derable town  of  SwiiTcrland,  in  the  territory  of  Fyen- 
Aempter,  between  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern. 
The  inhabitants  deal  chiefly  in  paper  ;  and  their  reli- 
gion is  the  Roman-catholic.  It  is  divided  into  the 
iipi>er  and  larger  towns,  and  is  very  ailvantageouily 
fcated  oa  the  river  Rufs.  E.  Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47.  20. 

BREMEN,  a  large,  populous,  and  very  flrong  town 
of  Germany,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with 
an  archbifliop's  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  Swedes, 
but  now  belongs  to  the  elcclor  of  Hanover.  The  river 
Wefer  runs  through  tlie  middle,  and  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  new  town.  In  September  1739,  while  the  inha- 
bitants were  aflecp,  the  magazineof  powder  was  fet  oa 
fire  by  lightning;  and  all  the  houfes  were  fhook,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  violent  earthquake,  v;hich  thrcv;  ihem 
into  a  terrible  confternation.  This  town  is  divided  inta 
four  quarters,  each  of  which  has  a  burgomafter  ;  and 
in  the  middle  there  is  a  large  market-place,  with  the 
ftatue  of  Rolando.  Bremen  drives  a  very  large  trade 
for  iron,  flax,  hemp,  and  linen,  with  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  in  return  takes  back  other 
provifions,  %vith  which  it  fupplies  Weftpiialia  and  the 
countries  about  Hanover.  It  alfo  gets  a  great  deal  by 
its  fiflieries  ;  the  trade  for  blabber  with  the  fouth  of 
Germany  is  very  confiderable.  E.  Long.  8.  45.  N. 
Lat.  53.  40. 

Bremen,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Saxony,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wefer  and  the 
Elbe  ;  of  which  the  former  feparates  it  from  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Holftein. 
The  air  is  cold  ;  but  the  country  is  fertile,  and  well 
peopled.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Swedes,  but  was 
afterwards  fold  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  in  1716.  In  the  winter  it  is  fubjeft 
to  inundations.  In  161 7,  on  Chriftmas-day,  feveral 
thoufand  cattle  were  drowned,  befides  feveral  hundreds 
of  men  ;  and  the  country  was  fo  covered  with  water, 
that  it  has  coft  immenfe  iums  to  repair  the  dykes.  Bre- 
men is  the  capital  town. 

BRF.MEs-Veerd,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen.  It  is  an  open 
town,  feated  on  the  river  Ooft,  and  was  formerly  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  archbifliop.  E.  Long.  8.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  58. 

BRENNAGE,  Brennacium,  in  middle-age  wri- 
ters, a  kind  of  tribute  paid  in  lieu  of  bran,  or  bran 
itfelf,  which  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  furnilh  for 
the  fupport  of  the  lord's  hounds.  The  word  is  alfo 
written  hretiag;,  hrenagiuni,  and  brenaige,  bernagium, 
bicnaticum,  and  brennaticuni. 

BRENNUS,  a  celebrated  captain  among  the  Gauls, 

who,  about  388  years  before  the  Chriftian  xra,  entered 
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Brent      Italy  with  a  powerful  army  ;  made  great  conquefts 

tl.        there;  defeated  the  Romans;  and  facked  Rome.  The 

Brefciano.  capiiol  alone  was  defended ;  and  Camillus  coming  to  its 

relief,  drove  the  Gauls  not  only  out  of  Rome,  but  one 

of  all  Italy,     Sec  (Hijtory  of)  Rome. 

BRENT,  a  town  of  Devonfliire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  on  May  1 3th  and  Oftober  loth, 
for  horned  cattle.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  and  lies  on 
the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  being  26  miles 
foLith-wefl  from  the  former,  and  198  wefl-by-fouth  of 
London.     W.  Long.  5.  7.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

Brent  Coofe,  a  fpecies  of  goofe  with  a  black  neck, 
and  a  white  collar  round  ;  ufually  confounded  with  the 
barnacle,  tho'  in  reality  a  diftind  fpecies.     See  Anas. 

BRENTFORD,  a  town  of  Middlcfex,  in  the  great 
London  road  to  the  well.  It  is  divided  into  old  and 
new  Brentford,  in  which  lafl  are  the  church  and  mar- 
kct-houfe,  and  where  the  country  eledtions  are  held.  It 
is  a  long  place,  well  flocked  with  public  houfes,  and  is 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  in  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N. 
Lat.  SI.  26. 

BRENTWOOD,  or  BuRNTWooD,a  townof  Effex 
in  England ;  it  ftands  on  a  rifing  ground  in  the  road 
from  London  to  Colchefter,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 
E.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

BREREWOOD  (Edward),  a  very  learned  Englilli 
mathematician  and  antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert 
Brerewood  a  tradefman,  who  was  thrice  mayor  of  Chef- 
ler  ;  and  born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1565.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free  I'chool  in  Chef- 
ter;  and  afterwards  admitted,  in  i  j8i,  of  Brazen-nofe- 
college  in  Oxford.  In  the  year  1596,  he  became  the 
firfl  profeflTor  of  aflronomy  in  Grefham-college  in  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  led  the  fame  private  and  retired  courfe 
of  life  that  he  had  before  done  in  Oxford.  He  died 
there  of  a  fever,  upon  the  4th  of  November  161 3,  much 
lamented.  He  was  a  great  fearchcr  into  antiquity  and 
carious  knowledge  ;  but  is  remarkable  for  having  never 
publiflied  any  thing  during  his  lifetime.  After  his 
death  came  out  the  following  works,  i.  D( ponderibiis 
et  pretiis  veterum  jiuj-djiioruvt.  2.  Inquiries  touching 
the  diverfities  of  languages  and  religion  through  the 
chief  parts  of  the  world.  '^.  Ele77ienta  logics  in  gra- 
tiam  jludioftx  juventittis  hi  Acad.  Oxon.  4.  Trafltitus 
quidam  logici.  5.  6.  Tws  treatifes  on  the  Sabbath. 
7.  Tra[iatus  duo,  quonnyi  primus  eft  de  meteoris,  ftcun- 
dus  de  oculo.  8.  tommentarii  in  ethica  Ariftotelis.  Mr 
Wood  tells  us,  that  the  original  manufcript  of  this, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  isinthefmallefl;  andneateft 
charafters  that  his  eyes  ever  beheld  ;  and  that  it  wasfi- 
jiifhed  by  him  on  the  27ih  of  Oftober  1586.  9.  Patri- 
archal government  of  the  ancient  church. 

BRESCIA,  a  flrong  and  handfome  town  of  Italy, 
with  a  bifhop's  fee  and  a  good  citadel.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Brefciano  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  is  feated  in 
an  agreeable  plain  on  the  river  Garza,  in  E.  Long.  10. 
5.  N.  Lat.  45.  31. 

BRESCIANO,  a  province  of  Italy  in  the  territory 
•f  Venice  ;  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Grifons  and 
the  bifliopric  of  Trent ;  on  the  eafl,  by  the  lake  Garda, 
the  VeroHefe,  and  the  duchy  of  Mantua  ;  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  duchy  of  Mantua  and  the  Cremonefe  ;  and  on 
the  weft,  by  the  Crefmafco,  the  Burgomafco,  and  the 
Valtclina.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers,  which 


render  it  very  fertile ;  and  is  full  of  towns  and  villages,    BrefclW 
of  which  Brelcia  is  the  capital.  j] 

BRESELLO,  a  fmall  town  in  Italy,  of  the  duchy      ^''^ft- 
of  Modena,  feated  on  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  25.  ' 
N.  Lat.  44.  SS' 

BRESCICATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  bays,  of 
which  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  with  the  negroes, 
between  the  river  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leona.  The  befl 
forts  for  that  purpofe  are  the  blue  and  the  red. 

BRESLAU,  a  fmall  duchy  ot  lower  Silefia,  in  Ger- 
many, lying  between  thofe  of  Wolaw,  Olfle,  Bricg, 
Schwedniiz,  and  Lignitz.  It  is  every  where  level  and 
fiat  ;  is  an  excellent  corn  country,  yielding  alfo  good 
paflurc;  aboundingalfowith  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  fheep  ;  but  deilitute  of  wood,  except  in  one  diftriiSt 
or  circle  ;  and  the  roads  in  general  are  very  bad.  It  is 
an  immediate  principality  j  that  is,  one  of  which  both 
the  property  and  jurifdidtion  belong  to  the  king,  form- 
ing a  part  of  one  of  the  three  baiiiwics  into  which  all 
the  immediate  principalities  are  divided. 

Breslau,  the  chief  townof  the  duchy  of  that  name, 
and  of  all  Silefia,  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  O- 
der  and  Ohlau,  in  E.  Long.  17.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  4.  In- 
cluding the  fuburbs,  it  is  of  great  extent ;  having  many 
large  regular  fquarcs,  broad  ftreets,  ftately  public  and 
private  edifices  ;  but  the  foriifications  are  of  no  great 
importance.  Here  are  in  particular  a  great  many 
churches  and  convents  belonging  to  the  catholics  ;  of 
the  former  are  feveral  alfo  belonging  to  the  Lutherans, 
ene  to  the  Calvinifls,  and  another  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Jews  have  likewife  twofynagogucs,  the  biJliop  a  flately 
palace,  and  the  Lutherans  two  gyranafiums.  The  Po- 
pifli  univerfity  is  a  noble  ftruflure,  nor  is  the  exchange 
defiitute  of  magnificence.  This  city  is  the  feat  of  all  the 
high  colleges  ;  and  the  third  in  rank,  next  to  Berlin 
and  Konigfberg,  in  all  the  Pruflian  dominions.  The 
magiftracy  of  it  is  Lutheran,  and  its  trade  and  manu- 
factures are  very  confiderable.  Several  of  the  monafte- 
ries  and  nunneries  are  very  magnificent ;  and  there  are 
alfo  fome  good  public  libraries  in  it,  with  two  armou- 
ries, a  college  of  phyficians,  and  a  mint.  Brellau  is 
very  populous,  and  much  frequented  by  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Polifh,  and  other  merchants,  having  feveral 
yearly  fairs.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruflia 
in  1741,  and  retaken  by  the  Auftrians  in  J  757;  but 
the  king  of  Pruflia  took  it  back  again  the  fame  year, 
and  gained  a  figual  viftory  over  the  Auftrians  at  Leu- 
then,  a  village  not  far  from  the  capital. 

BRESSE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  Burgundy  and  the  Franche  Compte  ;  on  the 
eaft,  by  Savoy  ;  on  the  fouih,  by  Viennois ;  on  the  weft, 
by  the  principality  of  Dombes  and  the  Somme.  It  is 
40  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  23  from  eaft  to  weft. 
It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  hemp,  has  fine  pafturcs,  and 
feveral  lakes  with  plenty  of  fifli.  It  is  divided  into  the 
higher  and  lower  ;  the  firft  is  on  the  fide  of  Bcnrges, 
and  thefecond  towards  St  Trivicr  and  the  river  Sonne. 
The  French  got  poflelTion  of  it  in  1601.  The  princi- 
pal places  are  Bourgen,  Breflc,  Montlucl,  Pont  de 
Vaux,  and  Coligny. 

BRESSICI,  in  geography.     See  Breste. 

BREST,  a  maritime  town  of  France,  in  lower  Brit- 
tany, feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  fide  of  its 
port,  which  is  the  largcftinthc  kingdojn,  and  will  hold 
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Ercil  joo  Diips  at  a  time.  There  is  an  arfrtial  with  fea- 
I)  Itorcs,  which  was  placed  there  on  account  of  its  near- 
Brcthrtu.  ^gfj  jo  {jjg  woods,  mines  of  iron,  and  other  things  pro- 
"  "  '  per  for  the  building  of  Ihips.  It  was  entirely  confanied 
by  fire  in  1744,  which  wasan  irreparsbklofs  to  France. 
The  entrance  into  the  port  is  guarded  by  a  ftrong  caf- 
tlc  featcd  on  a  rock,  which  cannot  be  attempted  on  the 
fea  lidc,  bccaufe  it  is  craggy,  and  is  defended  on  the 
land  fide  by  a  large  i!itch  and  other  fortific?.:ions.  The 
ftreets  of  Breil  arc  very  narrow,  ill  contrived,  few  in 
number,  and  have  all  a  defcent.  A  great  quay  fi»r- 
rounds  this  fide  of  the  port,  which  is  above  a  mile  in 
length,  and  200  paces  broad  ;  and  there  are  magazines 
on  the  quay  full  of  all  foreign  merchandizes.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  port  the  fine  church  of  Notre  Darae 
is  fituated  ;  and  in  a  fuburb  which  is  as  big  as  half  the 
city,  there  is  a  llrong  tower  oppolitc  to  the  callle,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port ;  there  is  alfo  a  great  quay 
on  this  fide,  bordered  with  large  magazines,  partly 
within  the  rock,  which  has  been  cut  away  to  enlarge 
the  place.  Thefe  are  extended  almoft  as  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  two  docks  ve- 
ry commodious  for  the  building  of  large  ihips  :  the  (hops 
and  boufes  of  the  workmen  are  all  around  them :  the 
ropewalks  arc  feparatcd  from  the  city  by  one  of  thefe 
docks.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  called  the 
gullet,  and  is  a  paflage  extremely  difficult  on  account  of 
the  funk  rocks  on  both  fides  of  the  (horc  ;  but  there 
arc  experienced  pilots  who  carry  (hips  in  very  fafcly. 
The  Englilh  attempted  to  takepolTcfliono*  this  harhonr 
in  1694,  but  were  difappointcd,  W.  Long.  4.  26. 
N.  Lat.  48.  23. 

Brest,  or  Brtap,in  architcAure,  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  member  of  a  column,  more  ufually  called 
toruf.     Sec  Torus. 

Brest  Summers,  in  timber  buildings,  arc  pieces  in 
the  outward  thereof,  into  which  the  girders  are  framed  : 
this,  in  the  gromd-rioor,  is  called  a  cell ;  and,  in  the 
garrct-lioor,  a  b:am. — As  to  their  fize,  it  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  girders.     Sec  Girders. 

BRESTE,  the  palatinate  of,  is  one  of  the  provinces 
ofCjjava,  in  Poland.  It  lies  between  the  palaiinates 
of  Plocflio,  Rava,  and  Lencici  Wiadidiw.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  chacclanics,  and  BrcAe  is  the  capital  of 
ihe  whole. 

Breste,  or  Br^fici,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of 
Breffici,  and  of  Po'.efia,  in  Poland,  feated  on  the  river 
Bog,  80  miles  eafl  of  Warfaw,  and  fubjed  to  Poland. 
It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  has  a  caftle  built  upon  a  rock. 
Here  is  a  famous  fynagoguc,  reforied  to  by  the  Jews 
from  all  the  countries  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  34.  o.  N. 
Lat.  41.  35. 

BRET,  a  name  the  people  on  the  coafts  of  Lincoln- 
Ihirc  give  to  the  common  turbot,  a  fifh  extremely  plen- 
tiful with  them,  and  taken  in  vail  abundance.  The  way 
of  catching  them  is  in  a  net  trailed  on  the  ground  by 
two  horfcs ;  the  one  going  up  to  the  middle  of  his  body 
in  water,  the  other  on  fhore. 

BRETESSE,  in  heraldry  denotes  a  line  embattled 
on  both  fides. 

BRETHREN  and  sisters  of  the  kkf.f  spi- 
Ki  r,  in  EcclefuiTical  Hiltory.an  appellation  air.iincd  by 
a  new  feft  which  fprun<»  up  towards  the  clofc  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  gained  many  adherents  in  Ita- 
ly, France  and  Germany.    Tbcy  took  their  denomina- 


tion from  the  words  of  St  Paul,  Rom.  chap.  viii.  ver.  Brethren. 
2,  14,  and  maintained  that  the  true  children  of  God  '  ^  " 
were  inverted  with  the  privilege  of  a  full  and  perfect 
freedom  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  law.  They  were 
cnthufiarts  to  a  degree  of  dillraflion,  both  in  their 
principles  and  pradice.  They  refembledthe  Bcghards, 
by  which  name  they  were  fometimes  called,  in  their 
afpeft,  apparel,  and  manner  of  living.  Some  of  their 
profelled  principles- refembled  thofe  of  the  Pantheifts; 
for  they  held,  that  all  things  flowed  by  emanation  from 
God  ;  that  rational  fouls  were  portions  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  the  univerfe  was  God  ;  and  that,  by  ihe  power 
of  contemplation,  they  were  united  to  the  Deity,  and 
acquired  hereby  a  glorious  and  fublime  liberty,  both 
from  the  fmful  lulls  and  the  common  inflinds  of  na- 
ture :  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  the  perfon,  who 
was  thus  abforbcd  in  the  abyfs  of  the  Deity,  became 
a  part  of  the  Godhead,  and  was  the  fon  of  God,  in 
the  fame  fenfe  and  manner  that  Chrifl  was,  and  that 
he  was  freed  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws  human 
and  divine.  They  treated  WMth  contempt  all  Chridian 
ordinances,  and  all  external  ci5ls  of  religion,  as  un- 
fuitable  to  the  flate  of  perfei?lion  at  which  they  were 
arrived.  Some  of  them  were  boneft  but  deluded  en- 
thufiarts;  and  they  endured  the  torments  inflided  up- 
on them  by  the  inquifitors  with  afloniihing  calmnefs 
and  triumph.  Others  proceeded  to  the  mofl  extrava- 
gant liccntioufnefs  of  condud.  They  held  their  fecrec 
alTemblies  flark  naked,  and  lay  in  the  fame  beds  witk 
their  fpiritual  fillers,  and  indifcriminately  with  other 
women,  without  the  leall  fcruple  or  hefitation  :  modef- 
ty  and  decency  being,  according  to  their  creed,  marks 
of  inward  corruption.  And  fome  of  them  proceeded 
Hill  farther,  and  maintained,  ihsi  ihc  divine  tua/t,  or 
btlitvcr  coold  not  fin,  let  his  condu(5l  be  ever  fo  hor- 
rible or  atrocious.  Many  edidls  were  publiftied  a- 
gainllthfin;  but  notwithflanding  the  ftveritics  they 
fiiffered,  they  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  were  called  by  feveral  other 
names,  fuch  as  Schweftrioncs,  Picards,  Adamites,  and 
Turlupins. 

Brethren  and  Clerks  ofth:  Covimon  Lije,  a  denomi- 
nation aiFumed  by  a  religious  fraternity  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  lived  under  the 
rule  of  St  Augnftin,  and  were  eminently  ufeful  in  pro- 
motino;  the  canfc  of  religion  and  learning.  Their  foci- 
ety  was  firft  formed,  in  the  preceding  century,  by  Ge- 
rard de  Groote,  a  native  of  Dcventer ;  but  did  not  flou- 
rith  till  about  the  period  abovementioned,  when  it  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Conftance,  and 
became  very  refpeclablc  in  HollaiKl,  the  Lower  Ger- 
many, and  the  adjacent  provinces.  It  was  divided  in- 
to two  clalTes;  the  lettered  brethren  or  clerks,  and  the 
illitirate  :  they  lived  in  feparate  habitations,  but  main- 
tained the  clofefl  fraternal  union.  The  former  ap- 
plied to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  youth;  whilfl  the  latter  were  employed  in 
manual  labour,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  were 
frequently  called  Beghards  and  Lollards,  by  way  of 
reproach. 

IVhit:  BRrTHRFs,fratri<  r.thati,  were  tlie  followers 
of  a  leader  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, who  was  arrayed  in  a  white  garment ;  and  as  they 
were  alfo  clothed  in  white  linen,  they  weredifiingniflT- 
ed  by  this  title.  Their  leader  was  3  priefl  from  the 
3  Y  a  Alps, 
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Breton.     Alps,  who  carried   about  a  crofs,  like  a  ftaiidard,  and 

' ** '  whofe   apparent  fancT;iiy   and  devotion  drew  together  a 

number  of  followers.  This  deluded  enthiilialt  prafti- 
fed  many  afts  of  mortification  and  penance,  endeavour- 
ed to  prefiiade  the  European  nations  to  renew  ihe  holy 
war,  and  pretended  ihat  he  was  favoured  with  divine 
vifions.     Boniface  IX.  ordered  hiui  to   be  apprchend- 


flauits 


upon 


which  liis  fol- 


ed  and  committed  to  the 
lowers  difperfed. 

BRETON,  or  Cate-Britain,  an  ifland  near  the 
cailern  continent  of  North-America  lying  between  4J 
and  47  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  feparaied  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow  ftrait  called  CanJ'a,  and  is  a- 
boiit  100  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.  It  is 
furrounded  with  little  fliirp-pointed  rocks,  feparated 
from  each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome  of 
their  tops  are  vifible.  All  its  harbours  are  open  to  the 
eaft,  turning  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of 
the  coaft  their  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall 
veffels,  in  creeks,  or  between  iflets.  Except  in  the 
hilly  parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  fo- 
lidity,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light  niofs  and 
with  water.  The  danipnefs  of  the  foil  is  exhaled  in 
fo^s  without  renderins;  the  airunwholefome.  In  other 
refpefls,  the  climate  is  very  cold;  owing  either  to  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half 
the  ifland,  and  remain  frozen  a  longtime  ;  or  to  the 
number  of  forefts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
lun  ;  the  effeft  of  which  isbefidesdecreafedby  prepetual 
clouds. 

Though  fome  fifhermen  had  long  reforted  to  this 
illand  every  fummer,  not  more  than  20  or  30  had  ever 
fixed  there.  The  French,  who  took  poflellion  of  it  in 
Augufi:  1 71 3,  were  properly  the  firll  inhabitants.  They 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Ifle  Eoyale,  and  fixed 
upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement. 
This  harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
iliips  came  to  the  very  fliore,  and  were  fheltered  from 
winds.  Forefts  affording  oak  fufhcient  to  fortify  and 
build  a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand  ;  the  ground  ap- 
peared lefs  barren  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fifhery 
was  more  plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been 
rendered  impregnable  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  it  (a  circumftance  that  had  at 
firft  made  a  fironger  impreflion  than  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  it)  occafioned  it  to  be  abandoned,  after 
great  labour  had  been  bellowed  upon  the  undertaking. 
They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louifburg,  the  acccfs 
to  which  wascafier;  and  convenience  was  thus  prefer- 
red to  fecuriiy :  the  fortification  of  Louifbourg,  how- 
Ter,  was  not  begun  till  1 720. 

In  the  year  171 4,  fome  fifliermen,  who  till  then  had 
lived  in  Newfoundland,  fettled  in  this  ifland.  It  was 
expeiftcd  that  their  nuiHber  would  foon  have  been  in- 
ereafed  by  the  Acadians,  who  were  at  liberty,  from  the 
treaties  that  had  bceti  granted  them,  to  remove  with 
all  their  efFeifls,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  eflates;  but 
thefe  hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Acadians  chofc 
rather  to  retain  their  pofTefllons  under  the  dominion  of 
Britain,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  ad- 
■fantage  they  might  derive  from  their  attachment  to 
France.  Their  place  was  fupplied  by  fome  diflreflfed 
adventurers  from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to 
time  to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
gradually  increafed  to  4000.    They  were  fettled  at 


Louifbourg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nerucka,  Bretos. 
and  on  all  the  coafls  where  they  found  a  proper  beach  *~— v— ^ 
for  drying  the  cod.  The  inhabiian's  never  applied 
themfelves  10  agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it. 
They  often  fov.ud  corn,  but  it  felnoni  came  to  n;atu- 
rity  ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  nuich  es  to  be  worth 
reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  coi^fiderably,  that  it  was 
not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next  harvcft.  They  have  only 
continued  to  plant  a  few  pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably 
wcll-taded,  but  mufl  be  renewed  every  year  from 
abroad.  The  poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  pattures  has  like- 
wife  prevented  the  increafc  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the 
foil  of  Cape  Breton  feen>ed  calculated  to  invite  none 
but  filhcrmen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with  forefl* 
before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce  ever  been 
an  objeifl  of  trade.  A  great  quantity,  however,  of  foft 
vi^ood  was  found  there  tit  forfiring,  and  fome  that  might 
be  ufed  for  timber  ;  but  the  oak  has  always  been  fcarce, 
and  the  fir  never  yielded  much  refin.  The  peltry  trade 
was  a  very  inconfiderable  objcifl.  It  confifted  only  in 
the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  mufk-rats,  wild  cats, 
bears,  otters,  and  foxes  both  of  a  red  and  filvcr-grey 
colour.  Some  of  thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of 
Mickmac  Indians  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland  with 
the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  60  men 
able  to  bear  arms.  The  rcfl  came  from  St  John's,  or 
the  neighbouring  continent.  Greater  advantages  might 
pofTibly  have  been  derived  from  the  coal-mines  which 
abound  in  the  ifland.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion ;  and  being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below 
the  furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  ofFthe  waters.  Notwiihflanding  the  prodigi- 
ous demand  for  this  coal  from  New  England,  from  the 
year  174.5  to  1749,  thefe  mines  would  probably  have 
been  forfakcn,  had  not  the  Ihips  which  were  fent  out 
to  the  French  iflands,  wanted  ballaft.  In  one  of  thefe 
mines  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  yet 
be  extinguiflied. 

The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  fifh 
to  Europe,  They  fend  part  of  it  to  the  French  fouthern 
iflands,  on  board  20  or  2J  fhips  from  70  to  140  tuns 
burden,  Befides  the  cod,  which  made  at  leaft  half 
their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other  colonies  lim- 
ber, planks,  thin  oak  boards,  faked  falmon  and  mac- 
karel,  train-oil  and  fea-coal.  All  thefe  were  paid  for 
in   fugar  and  cofiee,  but  chiefly  in  rum  and  molafles. 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commodities. 
Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  overplus;  it 
was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who 
gave  in  exchange,  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick,  and 
cattle.  This  trade  of  exchange  was  allowed ;  but  a 
fmuggling  trade  was  added  to  it,  carried  on  in  flour, 
and  fait  fifli. 

This  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  was  attacked  by  the 
Englifh  in  1745;  and  the  event  is  of  fo  fingular  a  na- 
ture, that  it  drfcrvcs  a  particular  detail.  The  plan  of 
this  firfl  invafion  was  laid  at  Bollon,  and  New  England 
bore  the  expence  of  it.  A  merchant  named  Pepperel, 
who  had  excited,  encouraged,  and  dircfted  the  en- 
terprize,  was  entrufled  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  conveyed  by  a  fquadron  from 
Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Cape  Breton  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  it;  though  the  advantage  of  a 
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BretAD.  furprifc  would  have  fcciircd  the  landintj  without  oppo- 
«  '  lition;  though  they  hjd  but  600  regular  troops  to  cii- 
counier,  and  800  inhat>itants  hallily  armed  ;  the  luc- 
ccfs  of  the  imdcrtakinj^  was  Aill  precarious.  What 
great  exploits,  indeed,  could  be  expeifhcd  from  a  militia 
fuddenly  alTcmbled,  who  had  ntvcrfcen  a  fiege  or  faced 
an  enemy,  and  wc-rc  to  aA  under  the  direiftion  of  fca- 
officcrs  only.  Thefc  unexperienced  troops  llood  in 
need  of  the  alfillance  of  fome  fortunate  incident, 
which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a  fuigular 
manner. 

The  conftruflioii  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  had 
always  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  garri  fon  of  Louiibourg. 
The  fo'dicrs  were  eager  of  being  employed  ia  thefe 
works,  which  they  co;i!idcred  as  conducive  to  their 
fafety,  and  as  the  means  of  procuring  them  a  comfort- 
able fuhlifteacc.  When  they  found  that  thole  who  were 
to  have  paid  them,  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  pro- 
fit of  their  labours,  they  demanded  juftice.  It  was  de- 
nied them,  and  they  were  determined  to  affcrt  their 
right.  As  thefc  depradations  had  been  fliared  be- 
tween the  chief  pcrfons  of  the  colony  and  the  fubal- 
tern  officers,  the  foldicrs  could  obtain  no  redrefs. 
Their  indignation  againll  thefe  rapacious  extortioners 
rofc  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  defplfcd  all  authority. 
They  had  lived  in  an  open  rebellion  for  fix  months, 
Tvhen  the  Britilh  appeared  before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  miAls  of  both 
parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe.  The  fol- 
dicrs made  the  firft  advances;  but  their  commanders 
miftrufted  a  generofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were 
incapable.  It  was  firmly  believed  that  tiie  fbldiers 
were  only  defirous  of  fallying  our,  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  defening  ;  and  their  own  ofH- 
cers  kept  them  in  a  manner  prifoners,  til!  a  defence  fo 
ill  managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  ncccfTity  of  ca|)i- 
tulating.  The  whole  idandihared  in  the  fate  of  Louii- 
bourg, its  only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  polTeirion,  rcflored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Britifh  in  1 758.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of  2?  fliips 
of  the  line  and  18  frigates,  carrying  16,000  well  difci- 
plincd  troops,  anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a 
league  of  Louiibourg.  As  it  was  evident  it  would  be  to 
no  purpofe  to  land  at  a  great  diflance,  becaufe  it  would 
be  impoilible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and  other  nccef- 
faries  for  a  conliderablc  fiege,  it  had  been  attempted 
10  render  the  landing  imprai^icablc  near  the  town. 
In  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the 
befiegers  faw  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to 
expert  ;  but,  far  from  being  deterred  by  them,  they 
had  rccourfe  to  llratagein,  and  while  by  extending 
tiieir  line  they  threatened  and  commanded  the  whole 
coafl,  they  landed  by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of 
Cormorant. 

This  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  Frencli  had  for- 
tified it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with  cannon.  Be- 
hind this  rampart  they  had  ported  2000  excellent  fol- 
dicrs and  fome  Indians.  In  front  they  had  made  fuch 
a  clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees,  that  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
defended.  This  kind  of  pallifadc,  which  concealed  all 
the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a  diflance  to 
he  nothing  more  than  a  verdant  plain. 

This  wcKild  have  prcfervcd  the  colony,  had  the  aiTail* 


ants  been  fufTered  to  complete  their  landing,  and  to  ad- 
vance with  the  confidence  that  they  had  but  few  ob- 
flaclcs  to  ftirniount.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  ovtr- 
poAcrid  at  once  by  thefire  of  the  anillcryand  the  finall 
arms,  they  would  infallibly  have  pcrifhed  on  the  iliore 
or  in  the  hurry  of  embarking  ;  efpccially  as  the  fea  was 
juil  then  very  rough.  This  unexpedcd  lois  might  have 
interrupted  the  whole  projcdt. 

But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken 
were  rendered  abortive  by  thcimpeiuodty  of  the  French^ 
The  Englilh  had  fcarce  bcgiin  to  move  towards  the 
ihore,  when  their  cntmitshaltened  to  difcovcr  tlie  fnarc 
they  had  laid  for  them.  By  the  briik  and  hafly  fire 
that  was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  flill  more  by  the  pre- 
mature removal  of  the  boughs  that  malked  the  I'orces, 
which  it  was  fo  much  the  intercfl  of  the  French  10  con- 
ceal, they  guedcd  at  the  danger  they  were  going  10 
rulh  into.  They  immediately  turned  back,  and  faw  no 
other  place  to  effc<^  their  landing  but  a  rock,'  which 
had  been  always  deemed  inacctfTihlc.  General  Wolf, 
though  much  taken  up  in  reinibarking  his  troops,  and 
fending  oti"  tlic  boats,  gave  the  ilgnal  to  major  Scot  tO' 
repair  thither.  That  ofiictr  immediately  removed  to  the 
fpot  with  his  men.  His  own  loat  coming  up  firfl,  and 
linking  at  the  very  iiifiani  he  was  fltppinir  out,  he 
climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing with  100  of  his  men  who  had  been  fent  thither  fome 
hours  before.  He  found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few, 
however,  he  gained  the  funimit  of  tht  rock.  Ten  In- 
dians and  60  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and 
mortally  wounded  three.  In  fpitc  of  his  weaknefs,  he 
flood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave 
countrymen,  rcgardlefs  of  the  boirterous  waves  and  the 
fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to  him,  and  put  him  in  full 
pofTeinon  of  that  important  pofl,  the  only  one  that  could 
fecure  tlicir  landing.  The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw 
that  the  enemy  had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook 
themfclvestothe  only  remaining  refuge,  and  fliut  them- 
felves up  in  Louifboiirg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  fand,  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for  works  of 
mafonry.  The  revetments  of  the  feveral  curtains  were 
entirely  crumbled  away.  There  was  only  one  cafcmatc 
and  a  fmall  magazine  that  were  bomb-proof.  The  gar- 
rifon  which  was  to  defend  the  place  conlifled  only  of 
2900  men. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difad vantages,  thebefieged 
were  determined  to  make  an  obllinatc  rciiflancc.  It  is 
fcarce  credible  that  the  French  were  confirmed  in  their 
refolution  by  the  courage  of  a  woman.  Madame  de 
Drucourt  was  continually  upon  the  ramparts,  with  her 
purfe  in  her  hand  ;  and  firing  hcrfelf  three  guns  every 
day,  feemed  to  difpute  with  the  governor  her  hufband 
the  glory  of  his  office.  The  bclicged  were  not  difmayed 
at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  feveral  failles,  or  the  niafterly 
operations  concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  general 
Amherfl.  It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an  aifault,  which 
it  was  impofTible  to  fuflain,  that  they  talked  of  furreii- 
dering.  They  made  an  honourable  capitulation  ;  and 
the  conqueror  (howed  more  refpcd  lor  his  enemy  and 
for  himfelf,  than  to  fully  his  glory  by  any  aft  of  bar- 
barity or  avarice — The  pofftfTion  was  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  peace  1763  ;  fince  which  the 
fortifications  have  been  blown  up  and  ihc  town  of 
Louiiboure  difmantlcd. 

BRET- 


Bretoa. 
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Brettigaw 

II 
Breugel. 
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BRETTIGAW,  a  territory  or  valley  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  lying  between  tlie  Rhine  and  the  county  of  Ty- 
rol, and  along  the  river  Lantjuet.  The  fortrefs  of 
Caflcls  is  ihe  principal  town. 

BREVE,  in  law,  is  any  writ  direfled  to  the  chan- 
cellor, judges,  (herifFs,  or  other  oiEcers,  whereby  aper- 
fon  is  i'limmoaed,  or  attached,  to  anfwer  in  the  king's 
court,  &c. 

Breve  Perquinn,  the  pnrchafing  of  a  writ  or  li- 
cence for  trial  in  the  king's  courts ;  whence  comes  the 
prefent  nfe  in  Britain,  of  paying  6  s.  8d.  fine  to  the 
king  in  fuit,  for  money  due  on  bond,  where  the  debt  is 
L,  40,  and  of  ros.  where  it  is  L.  100,  &c. 

Breve  de  ReBo,  is  a  writ  of  right  or  licence,  for  a 
perfon  ejefted,  to  foe  for  the  polFeflion  of  the  eftatc 
detained  from  him. 

Brete,  in  mufic,  a  note  or  charafter  of  time,  in  the 
form  of  a  diamond  or  fquare,  without  any  tail,  and  c- 
C[aivalcnt  to  two  meafnrcs  or  minims. 

BREVET,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  denotes  the  grant 
ef  fome  favour  or  donation  from  the  king  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  partly  anfwcrs  to  our  warrant,  and  partly  to 
letters-patent. 

Brevet,  more  particularly  denotes  the  commiiTion 
•f  a  fubaltern  officer,  being  only  written  on  parchment, 
and  without  feal.  A  brevet  officer  is  one  whofe  rank 
in  the  army  is  above  his  pay  :  for  inftance,  a  brevet 
major 
fuch. 
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ferves  only  as  a  captain,  and  receives  pay  as 


BREUGEL  (Peter),  an  eminent  painter,  common- 
ly called  Old  3reug:l,  to  dillinguifh  him  from  his  fon, 
was  born  at  a  village  of  the  fame  name  near  Breda,  in 
the  year  1565  ;  and  was  the  firft  pupil  of  Peter  Cock, 
whofe  daughter  he  married.  It  was  cuftomary  with 
him  to  drefs  like  a  country-man,  in  order  to  be  more 
eafily  admitted  into  the  company  of  country-people, 
and  be  allowed  to  join  in  their  frolics,  by  which  means 
he  became  perfediy  acquainted  with  their  manners  and 
geflures, of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  piJlures. 
He  travelled  to  France  and  Italy,  and  for  a  long  time 
lludicd  landfcapes  on  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  His 
humorous  turn  of  mind  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  ,his  pic- 
tures, which  generally  confifted  of  country- dances, 
marriages,  fports,  and  diverfions;  though  he  fometimes 
performed  pieces  from  the  hiflorical  parts  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  At  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  his  lafl  illnefs  caufed  his  wife  to  gather 
together  all  his  immodeft  pieces  and  burn  them  before 
his  face.  He  disd  at  Antwerp  about  the  year  1570. 
Of  the  works  of  old  Breugel,  the  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  has,  Chrift  carrying  his  crofs,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  figures ;  and  a  country  feall.  The  emperor  has 
the  tower  of  Babel,  the  ma(lacre  of  the  Innocents,  and 
the  converfion  of  St  Paul,  of  his  painting:  trie  elcflor 
Palatine,  a  landfcape,  with  St  Philip  baptizing  queen 
Candace's  eunuch  ;  and  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  witii  a  great  many  figures.  Old  Brengel  alfo, 
fur  his  amufement,  is  faiJ  10  have  en,rraved  fomc  few 
plates  of  landfcapes  anil  grotefque  fuhjejls. 

Breugei.  (Peter),  the  younger,  was  ihe  fon  of  the 
abovenientioncd  artift,  and  named  Heltijh  Breugei, 
from  the  horrible  ful'jtfts  he  delighted  to  reprcfent. 
He  engraved  alfo,  acconiiii?  to  M.  Heincken;  but  his 
works  are  not  fpeclfied.     He  died  1642. 

Breugei,  (John),  commonly  called  Velvet  Brengel, 


from  his  generally  wearing  velvet  clothes,  was  the  fon  Sretigel, 
of  Peter  Breugei,  and  born  about  the  year  1575.  He  Breviary. 
firft  applied  himfelf  to  painting  flowers  and  fruit,  in  "  ' 
which  he  excelled  ;  and  afterwards  had  great  fucceis  in 
drawing  landfcapes,  and  views  of  the  fea,  fet  ofFwith 
fmall  figures.  He  lived  long  at  Cologn,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  where 
his  fame  had  got  before  him ;  and  where  his  fine  land- 
fcapes, adorned  wicli  fmall  figures  fuperior  to  ihofe  of 
his  father,  gave  very  great  fatisfadion.  If  a  good  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  from  the  great  number  of  piftures 
he  left  behind  him,  all  highly  finiflied,  he  muft  have 
been  exceedingly  induftrious.  Nor  did  he  fatisfy  him- 
felf with  embellilliing  his  own  works  only,  but  was 
very  ufeful  in  this  refpeft  to  his  friends.  Even 
Reubens  made  ufe  of  Breugel's  hand  in  the  land- 
fcape part  of  feveral  of  his  fmall  picEtures,  fuch  as  his 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona;  the  fatyr  viewing  the 
fleeping  nympk  ;  and  the  terrcflrial  paradife,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  his  mafter-piece.  He  died  in  1642. 
— Several  of  his  works  are  to  be  feen  in  the  archbi- 
Ihop's  gallery  at  Milan  ;  particularly  a  hunting-piece 
with  a  vaft  many  figures  ;  a  landfcape  reprefenting  a 
defart,  with  the  pifture  of  St  Hierora  painted  by  Ce- 
rano,  alias  Gro  Bapiifta  Crelpi.  In  the  Ambroliaii  li- 
brary are  20  pieces  of  this  mafterly  hand  ;  particularly 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  the  inlide  of  the  great  church 
at  Antwerp,  the  four  feafons  on  copper,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Goraorrha.  In  the  poffeffiou  of  the  elcftor  Pa- 
latine at  Dulfeldorp,  Chrift  preaching  on  the  fea-Hiore ; 
a  country-dance  ;  a  fea-port,  with  a  great  many  fi- 
gures ;  a  coach  and  two  chariots,  with  a  multitude  of 
figures  and  animals  ;  a  landfcape,  wherein  Flora  is 
crowned  by  a  nympli  ;  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 
dernefs;  a  fmall  fe^-landfcape,  and  feveral  other  pieces. 
In  the  pofTeffion  of  the  king  of  France,  a  woman  play- 
ing with  a  dog,  the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Da- 
rius, both  in  wood  ;  Ori)heu3  in  hell,  &c. 

BREVIARY,  a  daily  office,  or  book  of  divine  fer- 
vice,  in  the  Romifli  church.  It  is  compofcd  of  matins, 
lauds,  firft,  third,  fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the 
compline  or  poft  communio. 

The  breviary  of  Rome  is  general,  and  may  be  nfed 
in  all  places  ;  but  on  the  model  of  this  various  others 
have  been  built,  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and  each 
order  of  religious. 

The  breviary  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  in  almoft  all 
churches  and  monafteries  that  follow  the  Greek  rites: 
the  Greeks  divide  the  pfalter  into  20  parts.  In  gene- 
ral, the  Greek  breviary  confifts  of  two  parts ;  the  one 
containing  the  office  for  the  evening,  the  other  that  of 
the  morning,  divided  into  matins,  lands,  firft,  third, 
fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  compline  ;  that  is,  of 
feven  different  hours,  on  account  of  that  faying  of  Da- 
vid, Sspties  in  die  Jaude7»  dixi  tibi. 

The  inftitution  of  the  breviary  is  not  very  ancient : 
there  have  bocn  infertedin  it  'he  livesof  the  faints,  full 
of  ridiculous  and  ill-attcfted  ftories,  which  gavf  occafion 
to  feveral  reformations  of  it,  by  feveral  councils,  par- 
ticularly thofc  of  Trent  and  Cologn  ;  by  feveral  popes, 
particularly  Pius  V.  Clement  VI II.  and  Urbsn  VIII.  ; 
and  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals  and  bilhops,  each  loppjng 
off  fome  cX'ravHgancics,  and  bringing  it  nenrcr  to  the 
fimplicity  of  the  primitive  offices.  Originally,  every 
body  was  obliged  to  recite  the  breviary  every  day;  but 
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by  degrees  the  obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy 
only,  who  are  enjoined,  under  penalty  of  mortal  fin  and 
,  eccleliafticai  cenfurcs,  to  recite  it  at  home,  when  they 
cannot  attend  in  public.  In  the  14th  century,  there 
was  particular  rcferve  granted  in  favour  of  bilhops,  who 
were  allowed  on  extraordinary  occalions,  to  pafs  three 
days  without  rehcarfing  the  breviary. 

This  office  was  originally  called  curfus  ;  and  after- 
wards tlie  bnvtarum ;  which  latter  name  imports  that 
the  old  office  w.ts  abridged;  or  rather,  that  this  col- 
lodion is  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  all  tlie  prayers. 

The  breviaries  now  in  ufcare  innumerable;  the  dif- 
ference between  them  confills  principally  in  the  num- 
ber and  order  of  thepfalms,  hymns,  pater-nofters,  ave- 
Marics,  creeds,  magniricates,  cantemus's,  benedittus's, 
canticamus's,  nunc  dimittis's,  miferere's,  hallelujah's, 
gloria  patri's,  &c. 

Breviary,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  book  firft  intro- 
duced by  Auguflus,  containing  an  account  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  public  money. 

BREVI.ATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eaflern  empire, 
whofe  bufinefs  its  was  to  write  and  tranllate  briefs. — At 
Rome,  thofe  are  ftyled  breviators,  or  abbrttiators,  who 
dictate  and  draw  up  the  pope's  briefs. 

BREVIBUS  A  ROTULis  liberandis,  a  writ  or 
command  to  a  IheriiFto  deliver  to  hisfucceflbr  the  coun- 
ty, with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
other  things  to  his  office  belonging. 

BREVIER,  among  printers,  a  fmall  kind  of  type 
er  letter  between  bo;irgeois  and  minion. 

BREVITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  deno- 
minates a  thing  brief  or  fliort. 

Brevity  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  ftylc  or  coBipofition  of  difcourfe.  Brevity  of  dif- 
courfc  is  by  fome  called  brachylogta  and  brevilaqmntia; 
fometimes  laconifmus.  Tacitus  and  Perfius  are  re- 
markable for  the  brevity  of  their  flyle.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  brevity,  one  arifing  from  drynefs,  poverty,  and 
narrownefs  of  genius;  the  other  from  judgment  and 
reflexion  ;  which  latter  alone  is  laudable.  Brevity  is 
fo  elTential  to  a  tale,  a  fong,  and  an  epigram,  that 
without  it  they  neceffarily  lauguifh  and  become  dull. 
Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the  principal  marks 
or  conditions  of  eloquence  ;  but  the  rules  they  pre- 
fcribe  for  attaining  it,  are  difficult  to  apply,  fo  as  ftill 
to  keep  the  due  medium  between  too  much  and  too 
little.  A  juft  brevity  is  attained  by  ufing  all  the  words 
which  arc  neceffary,  and  none  but  thofe  which  arc  ne- 
ccflary.  Sometimes  it  may  alfo  be  had,  by  choofing  a 
word  which  has  the  force  of  fcveral.  It  is  this  lall 
kind  which  Quintilian  admires  fo  much  in  Saliud;  and 
the  imitation  of  which,  by  other  writers,  has  caufcd  fo 
moch  obfcurity. 

BREVIUMcusTos.     SecCosTos. 

BREVORDT,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  in  the  Unit- 
ed Netherlands,  fituated   in  E.  Long.  6.35.  N.  Lat. 

52. 

BREWER  (Anthony),  a  dramatic  poet  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  high  edimaiion  by  the  wits  of  that 
time,  as  may  be  more  particularly  gathered  from  an  ele- 
gant compliment  paid  10  him  in  a  poem  called  Stefs  to 
Parna(fus,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  magic 
power  to  call  the  mufcs  to  his  affiflance,  and  is  even 
fct  on  an  equality  with  the  iiamunal  Sbakcfpeare  hiiu- 


felf.  There  are  liowever,  great  difpnies  among  the  Brtwcr, 
feveral  writers  as  to  the  number  of  his  works.  Thofe  i^wii  g. 
which  have  been  afcribed  to  him  with  any  certainty  '^ 
are,  i.  The  country  girl,  a  comedy.  2.  The  love-fick 
king,  a  comedy.  And,  ;.  Lingua:  a  piece  in  regard 
to  which  Winftanley  records  a  remarkable  anecdote, 
which  points  it  out  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the 
innocent  caufe  of  thofe  troubles  that  diilurbed  the  peace 
of  Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  lyih  century.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  this  play  was  aftcd  at  Cambridge, 
Oliver  Cromwell  (then  a  youth)  ached  a  part  in  it.  The 
fubllance  of  the  piece  is  a  contention  among  thcSenfes 
for  a  crown  which  Lingua  had  laid  for  them  to  find. 
The  part  allotted  to  young  Cromwell  was  that  of 
Ta{1us,  or  Touch  ;  who  having  obtained  the  contefled 
coronet,  makes  this  fpirited  declamation: 

Rofes  and  bays,  pack  hence  1  this  crown  and  robe 
My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invefls  : 
How  gallantly  it  fits  me  !  fure  the  flave 
MeaPar'd  my  head  who  wrought  this  coronet. — 
They  lie  that  fay  complexions  cannot  change  ! 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  transfonn'd 
Unto  the  facred  temper  of  a  king. 
Methinks  1  hear  my  noble  parafites 
Styling  me  dtfar,  or  Great  j^Uxander, 
Licking  my  feet,  &c. 

It  is  faid  that  he  felt  the  whole  part  fo  warmly,  and 
more  efpecially  the  above-quoted  fpeech,  that  it  was 
what  firfl  fired  his  foul  with  ambition,  and  excited  him 
from  the  pofleffion  of  an  imaginary  crown  to  llretch 
his  views  to  that  of  a  real  one;  for  the  accompliffi- 
ment  of  which  be  was  content  to  wade  through  feas  of 
blood. 

Brewer,  a  perfon  whoprofelTes  the  art  of  brewing. 

There  are  companies  of  brewers  in  mofl  capital  ci- 
ties :  That  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1427  by 
Henry  VL  and  that  of  Paris  is  flill  older. 

The  apparatus  and  utenfils  of  a  brewer,  or  a  brew- 
houfe,  are,  A  furnace  made  clofe  and  hollow  for  faving 
fuel,  and  with  a  vent  for  the  fmoke  Icafl  it  taint  the  li- 
quor; a  copper,  which  is  preferable  to  lead;  a  mafk- 
vat  near  the  head  ;  a  cooler  near  the  ma(k-vat ;  and  a 
guile-vat  under  the  cooler:  adjoining  to  ail  are  feveral 
clean  tubs,  to  receive  the  worts  and  liquors. 

BREjyERS-Havctt,  a  good  harbour  at  the  north  end 
of  the  iOand  of  Chiloe  on  the  coall  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  Soutii  Sea.  The  Dutch  landed 
forces  here  in  1643,  defigning  to  get  polTeffion  of  fome 
part  of  Chili ;  but  they  were  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  natives.  W.  Long.  82.  S.  Lat.  42. 

BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale  or  beer 
from  Malt.  j 

Though  the  art  of  brevving  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  No  fettled 
chemiftry,  and  certainly  depends  upon  fixed  and  inva-  theory  of 
riable  principles  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  that  brtwios- 
fcience,  thcfe  principles  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
inveftigated.     For  want  of  a  fettled  theory,  therefore, 
the  pradice  of  this  art  is  found  to  be  precarious  ;  and 
to  fucceed   unaccountably  with  fome,  and  mifgive  as 
unaccountably  with  others.    Some  few  hints,  however, 
have  been  thrown  out,  in  order  xo  eftablifli  a  regular       _ 
theory  of  brewing;  the  principal  of  which  wc  fiiall 
lay  before  our  readers. 

The  ufual  proccCs  of  brewing  is  as  follows :  A  qaan- 
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tity  of  water  being  boiled,  is  left  to  cool  till  the  height 
of  the  fteain  be  over  ;  when  fo  much  is  poured  to  a 
qiianiity  of  malt  in  the  mafliing  tub,  as  makes  it  of  a 
confirtence  fliff  enough  to  be  jafl:  well  rowed  up  :  after 
Handing  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  fecond  quantity 
of  the  water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as  before  :  lallly, 
the  full  quantity  of  water  is  added  ;  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  ftrong  or  weak. 

This  part  of  the  operation  is  called  majknig. — The 

whole  now  Hands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort  or  the  difference  of 
weather,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  receiver ;  and  the 
mailiing  repeated  for  a  fecond  wort,  in  the  faaie  man- 
ner as  for  the  firft,  only  the  water  mail  be  cooler  than 
before,  and  malt  not  lland  above  half  the  time.  The 
two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quantity 
ofhops  added,  and  the  liquor  clofe  covered  up,  gently 
boiled  in  a  copper  for  the  fpaee  of  an  hour  or  two  ; 
then  let  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  ftrained  from  it 
into  the  coolers.  When  cool,  the  barm  or  yeft  is  ap- 
plied ;  and  it  is  left  to  work  or  ferment  till  it  be  fit  to 
tun  up.  For  fmall  beer  there  is  a  third  malhing  with 
the  water  near  cold,  and  not  left  to  Hand  above  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  difcre- 
tion.  For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  liquors  refulting  from 
the  two  firit  mafnings  mult  be  ufcd  as  liquor  for  a  third 
malhing  of  frelh  malt 

From  confidering  this  procefs,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  circumftances  to  be  attended  to  in  it,  we  may  eafiiy 
fee  th?.t  it  muft  be  a  very  precarious  one.  The  fuccefs 
of  the  operation,  i.  e.  the  goodnefs  of  the  beer,  mult 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  malt  from  which  it  is 
made  ;  on  that  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  infufed  ; 
on  the  degree  of  heat  applied  in  the  infulion  ;  on  the 
length  of  Time  the  infufion  is  continued  ;  on  the  proper 
degree  of  boiling,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops 
employed  ;  on  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  &c. : 
all  which,  as  already  obfervcd,  have  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  invefligated  and  afcertained. 

The  manner  of  making  malt  Sir  Robert  Murray  de- 
fcribes  as  follows.— Take  good  barley  newly  thrcftied, 
&6. ;  put  about  fix  Engliih  quarters  in  a  Hone  trough 
full  of  water,  where  let  it  fteep  till  the  water  be  of  a 
bright  reddilh  colour  ;  which  will  be  in  about  three 
days,  more  or  lei's,  according  to  the  moiHure  or  drynefs, 
fmallncfs  or  bignefs,  of  the  grain,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  or  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  In  fummcr, 
malt  never  makes  well  ;  in  winter  it  requires  longer 
Heeping  than  in  fpring  or  autumn.  It  may  be  known 
when  ir  is  Heeped  cnouirh  by  other  marks  befides  the 
colour  of  the  water  ;  as  by  the  exceffivc  fwelling  of  the 
•rrain  if  it  be  over-Heeped,  and  by  too  much  fottnefs  ; 
being,  when  it  is  in  a  right  temper,  like  the  barley 
prepared  to  make  broth  of.  When  it  is  fufficicmly 
Heeped,  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and  lay  it  in  heaps 
to  let  the  water  drain  from  it;  then,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  turn  it  over  with  a  fcoop,  and  lay  it  in  a  new 
heap,  20  or  24  inches  deep.  This  is  called  the  coming 
heap,  in  the  right  management  whereof  lies  the  princi- 
pal fkiU.  In  this  heap  it  may  lie  40  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  forenientioncd  qualities  of  the  grain, 
&c.  before  it  come  to  the  right  temper  of  malt  ;  which 
that  it  may  do  equally,  is  mainly  defircd.  While  it  lies 
in  this  heap,  it  muH  be  carefully  looked  to  after  the 
firft  rj  or  16  hours :   for  about  that  time  the  grains 
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begin  to  put  forth  roots ;  which  when  they  have  equal-  Brewinji^ 
ly  and  fully  done,  the  malt  muH,  within  an  hour  after,  '  ^'""^ 
be  turned  over  with  a  fcoop  ;  otherwife  the  grains  will 
begin  to  put  forth  the  blade  and  fpire  alfo,  which  muft 
by  all  means  be  prevented.  If  all  the  malt  do  not 
come  equally,  but  that  which  lies  in  the  middle,  being 
warmell,  came  the  foonefl  ;  the  whole  muH  be  turned, 
fo  that  what  was  outmoH  may  be  inmoH  ;  and  thus  it 
is  managed  till  it  be  all  alike.  As  foon  as  the  malt  is 
fnfRciently  come,  turn  it  over,  and  fprcad  it  to  a  depth, 
not  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches ;  and  by  that  time  it  is 
all  fpread  out,  begin  and  turn  it  over  again  three  or 
four  times.  Afterwards  turn  it  over  in  like  manner 
once  in  four  or  five  hours,  making  the  heap  deeper  by 
degrees  ;  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  the  fpace  of  48 
hours  at  leaH.  This  frequent  turning  it  over,  cools, 
dries,  and  deadens  the  grain;  whereby  it  becomes  mel- 
low, melts  eafily  in  brewing,  andfeparatescntirely  from, 
the  hulk.  Then  throw  up  the  malt  into  a  heap  as  high 
as  you  can  ;  where  let  it  lie  till  it  grow  as  hot  as  your 
hand  can  endure  it,  which  ufually  happens  in  about  the 
fpace  of  go  hours.  This  perfe^s  the  fweetnefs  and 
mellowncfs  of  the  malt.  After  it  is  fufficiently  heated, 
throw  it  abroad  to  cool,  and  turn  it  over  again  about 
fix  or  eight  hours  after  ;  and  then  lay  it  on  a  kiln  with 
a  hair-cloth  or  wire  fpread  under  it  ;  where,  after  one 
fire  which  muH  laH  24  hours,  give  it  another  more 
flow,   and  afterwards,  if  need  be,  a  third  :   for  if  the  '. 

malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  it  cannot  be  well  ground, 
neither  will  it  dilfolve  well  in  the  brewing;  but  the 
ale  it  makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit  for  keeping. 

From   this  account  of  the  procefs  of  malting,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  befides  the  proper  management  in  wetting, 
turning,  Sec.  the  drying  is  an  article  of  the  utmoH  con- 
fequence;   and  concerning  the  proper  degrees  of  heat 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  M.  Corabrune  has  re-  j^^  (;„„. 
lated  the  following  experiments.  "  In  an  earthen  pan,  brune'jci 
of  about  two  feet   diameter,   and    three  inches  deep,  periments 
I  put  as  much  of    the  palefl   malts,    very  unequally  on  the dry^ 
grown,  as  filled  it  on  a  level  to  the  brim.     This  I  pla-  ingof  malt 
ced  over  a  little  charcoal  lighted  in  a  fmall  Hove,  and  Jj.'^.;'" 
kept  continually  flirring  it  from    bottom    to   top  ;  at    '^ 
firH  it  did  not  feel  fo  damp  as  it  did  about  half  an  hour 
after. 

"  In  about  an  hour  more,  it  began  to  look  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  on  the  outfidc,  and  appeared 
more  fwelled  than  before.  Every  one  is  fcnfible  how 
long-continued  cuHom  alone  makes  us  fufficient  judges 
of  colours.  Then  I  macerated  fomc  of  the  grains, 
and  found  they  were  nearly  fuch  as  are  termed  trowa 
ma/ts.  On  Hirring  and  making  a  heap  of  them  to- 
wards the  middle,  I  placed  therein  at  about  half  depth 
the  bulb  of  my  thermometer,  and  found  it  role  to  140 
degrees  :  here  the  inalt  felt  very  damp,  and  had  but 
little  fmell. 

"  At  165  degrees  I  examined  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  before,  and  could  perceive  no  damp  :  the  malt 
was  very  brown  ;  and,  on  being  macerated,  fomc  few 
black  fpecks  appeared. 

"  Now  many  corns,  neareft  the  bottom,  were  bf- 
come  black  and  burnt  :  with  all  the  diligence  I  could 
ufe,  I  placed  my  thermometer  nearly  there,  and  it  rofc 
to  175  degrees.  But  the  particles  of  fire,  aridng  fronv 
the  Hove,  ai5t  on  the  thermometer  in  proportion  10  the 
diHancc  of  the  fituation  it  is  placed   in ;  for  which, 
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linvtmg.  throngh  the  whole  experiment,  an  abatement  of  5  de- 
■  «  '  grecs  (hould  be  allowed,  as  near  as  I  could  cflimate; 
fo  a  little  after,  putting  my  thermometer  in  the  fame 
polition,  where  nearly  half  the  corns  were  black,  it 
Ihowed  180  degrees.  I  now  judged  that  the  wa'ter 
was  nearly  all  evaporated,  and  the  heap  grew  black 
apace. 

"  Again,  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  raifcd  in  the 
middle  ot  the  pan,  I  found  the  thermometer  at  i£o 
degrees ;  the  corn  tafted  burnt ;  and  the  whole,  at  top, 
appeared  about  one  half  part  a  full  brown,  the  reft  black: 
on  being  macerated,  Hill  feme  white  fpccks  appeared  ; 
which  I  obferved  to  proceed  from  thofe  barley-corns 
which  had  not  been  thoroughly  germinated,  and  whofe 
parts  cohering  more  together,  the  fire,  at  this  degree 
of  heat,  had  not  penetrated  ihcm  :  their  tafle  was  in- 
fipid,  the  malt  brittle,  and  readily  parting  from  the 
fkin :  but  the  thermometer  was  now  more  %-arious,  as  it 
was  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  bottom;  and  here 
I  judged  all  the  true  malt  to  be  charred. 

"  However,  I  continued  the  experiment;  and  at  190 
degrees  ftill  found  fome  white  fpecks  on  macerating 
the  grain  ;  the  acrofpire  always  appearing  of  a  deeper 
black  or  brown  than  the  outward  fkin  :  the  corn  now 
fried  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

"  I  next  increafed  the  fire  ;  the  thermometer,  pla- 
ced in  the  mean  between  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  corn,  fliowcd  210  degrees.  The 
malt  hifTcd,  fried,  and  fmoked  abundantly;  though, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  the  grain  had  been  kept  itir' 
ring,  yet,  on  examination,  the  whole  had  not  been 
equally  affcfted  with  the  fire.  I  found  a  great  part 
thereof  reduced  to  perfeft  cinders,  cafily  crumbling  to 
dult  between  the  fingers,  fome  of  a  very  black  hue 
without  glofs,  fome  very  black  with  oil  fhining  on 
the  outfide.  Upon  the  whole,  two-third  parts  of  the 
corn  were  perfe^Iy  black  ;  the  reft  were  of  a  deep 
brown,  more  or  lefs  fo,  as  they  were  hard,  aetly,  or 
imperfectly  germinated  ;  which  was  eafily  difcovercd 
by  the  length  of  the  flioot.  Moft  of  them  feemed  to 
have  lofl  their  cohefion,  and  had  a  lalte  refcmblingthat 
of  high  roafled  coffee. 

"  In  the  lafl  ftage  of  charring  the  malt,  I  fet  there- 
on  a  winc-glafs  inverted,  into  which  arofe  a  pinguious 
oily  matter,  which  tatted  very  fait.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  unnecefTary  to  fay,  that  the  length  of  time  this 
experiment  took  up  was  four  hours,  and  that  the  cf- 
tea  it  had  both  on  myfelf  and  the  perfon  who  attend- 
ed me  was  fuch  as  greatly  rcfcmblcd  the  cafe  of  ine- 
briation. 

"Though,  from  hence,  it  is  not  poffibie  to  fix  the 
exaa  degree  of  heat  in  which  malts  charr,  yet  we  fee 
fome  black  appeared  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
16 y  degrees,  that  fome  were  entirely  black  at  175 
and  at  180  degrees,  that  the  grains  thus  afTcaed  were 
Txh  as  had  been  pcrfcftly  germinated,  and  that  thofe 
which  bore  a  greater  heat  weredefcaivc  in  that  point  ; 
Whence  we  may  conclude  with  an  cxaflnefs  that  %\illbe 
lulhcient  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing,  that  true  .^cr- 
mjnated  malts  arc  charred  in  he.is  between  175  and 
i-o  degrees;  and  that,  as  thefe  corrtfpond  to  the  de- 
grees m  which  pure  alcohol,  or  the  finefl  fpirit  of  the 
gramitfeif  bo.Is,  or  difcn.'agcs  itfelf  therefrom,  they 
may  pomt  out  to  ns  the  rcafon  of  barley  being  the  fitlcA 
gram  for  the  purpofes  of  brewintr  " 
•      Vol.  111.  ^ 
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From  thefe  experiments,  our  author  has  conflmded  Brfwlnr 

the  following  table  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  dry-  " ^-^ 

nefs  of  malt,  with  the  colour  occalioned  by  its  de- 
gree. 

Deg. 

119  White. 

124  Cream  colour. 

129  Light  yellow. 

134  Amber. 

138  High  amber. 

143  Pale  brown. 

14S  Brown. 

152  High  brown. 

157  Brown  inclining  to  black. 

162  High  brown  fpccklcd  with  black. 

167  Blackifli  brown  with  black  fpecks. 

I  71  Colour  of  burnt  coflce. 

176  Black. 
"  The  above  table  (fays  he)  not  only  fhows  us  how 
to  judge  of  the  drynefs  of  malt  from  its  colour,  but 
alfo  wlKn  a  gnfl  is  compofed  of  fcveral  forts  of  malt 
what  effea  the  whole  will  have  when  blended  toPe- 
ther  by  extradion;  and  although  poOibly  fome  fnfall 
errors  may  anfe  in  judgments  thus  formed  by  our 
fenfes,  yet  as  malts  occupy  different  volumes  in  pro- 
portion to  their  drynefs  in  the  pradice  of  brewin/  if 
the  refult  of  the  water  coming  in  contaft  with  the 
malt  niow  the  degree  expeded,  fuch  parcel  of  malt  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  judged  of  rightly  in  the  degree  of 
drynefs  it  was  efHmated  to  ;  fo  that  the  firfl  trial  cither 
t'^heieo'f ''  °'         "'  ""Clerically  right  as  to  our  opinion 

nliv  A-^T'^-  ^y/^'P"'^""'  that  the  lefs  heat  em- Mr  Rich- 
ployed  in  drying  the  malt,  the  fhorter  time  will  be  re-  ardfon', 
quired  before  the  beer  is  fit  to  be  ufed  ;  and  of  this  our  "^'"^^ 
author  has  given  the  following  table 
Deg, 

119 

124 

129 


tions. 


134 
138 


2  weeks, 
a  month. 

3  months. 

4  months. 
6  months. 


Beg. 

'43 
148 

152 

157 
162 


6  months. 

10  months. 

15  months. 

20  months. 

two  years. 

Laflly,  Mr  Combrune  hath  given  the  followintr  table 
ihowing  the  tendency  beers  have  to  become  fine,  when 
properly  brewed  from  malts  of  diflbrcnt  degrees  of  dry- 

Deg. 

(Thefe,  when  properly  brewed, 
become  fpontancoiifly  fire,  even 
as  far  as  138°;  when  brewed 
|for  amber  by  repeated  fermen- 


Colour  of  malt. 
119   White. 
124  Cream  colour. 
129  Light  yellow. 
134  Amber  colour. 
138  High  amber, 
143  Pale  brown. 
148  Brown. 
152  High  brown. 
157  Brown  inclining  to 

black. 
162  Brown    fpccklcd 

with  black. 
167  Blackilh  brown  fpec-^  There  with   difficulty  can  be 

'•i-'--'  brewed     witl.out     fctting    ,hc 

goods,  and  will  by  no  n.can» 
f  become  bright,  not  even  with  the 
I   llrougeft  acid  mtnAruum. 


tations,  they  btconic  pellucid. 
i  By  precipitation  thefe  grow 
5  bright  in  a  fhort  time. 

/  With  precipitation  thefe  require 
5  8  or  10  months  to  be  bright. 

With  precipitation  thefe  maybe 
fined,  but  will  never  become 
bright. 


kled  wit^fblack. 
1 71  Colour  of  burnt  cof- 
fee 


176  Black. 
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Mr  Rich- 
ardfon's 
obfervati- 
ons. 


Brewing.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Theoretic  hints  on  an  im- 
proved pradtice  of  brewing  malt  liquors,  &c.  by  John 
Richardfon,"  we  have  the  following  obfervations  on 
the  nature  and  properties  of  malt. 

"  The  procefs  of  making  malt  is  an  artificial  or 
forced  vegetation,  in  which  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
footfteps  of  nature  in  her  ordinary  progrefs,  the  more 
certainly  (hall  we  arrive  at  that  perfeftion  of  which  the 
fubjeft  is  capable.  The  farmer  prefers  a  dry  feafon 
to  fow  his  corn  in,  that  the  common  moiflare  of  the 
earth  may  but  gently  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  pores  of 
the  grain,  and  thence  gradually  difpofe  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  future  fliower,  and  the  aftion  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  maltftcr  cannot  proceed  by  fuch  (low  de- 
grees, but  makes  an  immerfion  in  water  a  fubHitute 
for  the  moiflure  of  the  earth,  where  a  few  hours  infu- 
fion  is  equal  to  many  days  employed  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  vegetation ;  and  the  corn  is  accordingly  re- 
moved as  foon  as  it  appears  fully  faturated,  left  a  fo- 
lution,  and  confequently  a  deftruftion  of  fome  of  its 
parts,  fliould  be  the  effeft  of  a  longer  continuance  in 
water,  inftead  of  that  feparation  which  is  begun  by 
this  introdudlion  of  aqueous  particles  into  the  body  of 
the  grain. 

"  Were  it  to  be  fpread  thin  after  this  removal,  it 
would  become  dry,  and  no  vegetation  would  enfue : 
but  being  thrown  into  the  couch,  a  kind  of  vegetative 
fermentation  commences,  which  generates  heat,  and 
produces  the  firft  appearance  of  germination.  This 
ftate  of  barley  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  many  days 
continuance  in  the  earth  after  fowing:  but  being  in 
fo  large  abody,  icrequiresoccafionally  to  be  turned  over, 
and  fpread  thinner;  the  former  to  give  the  outward 
parts  of  the  heap  their  fliare  of  the  required  warmth 
and  moifture,  both  of  which  are  leffencd  by  expofure 
to  the  air ;  the  latter  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  ve- 
getative to  the  putrefaflivc  fermentation,  which  would 
be  the  confequence  of  fuffcring  it  to  proceed  beyond 
a  certain  degree. 

"To  fijpply  tlie  moifture  thus  continaally  decreaf- 
ing  by  evaporation  and  confumption,  an  occafional  but 
fparing  fprinkling  of  water  iliould  be  given  to  the  floor, 
ID  recruit  the  languilhing  powers  of  vegetatihn,  and 
imitate  the  fliower  upon  the  corn  field.  But  this  fliould 
not  be  too  often  repeated ;  for,  as  in  the  field,  too 
much  rain,  and  too  little  fun,  produce  rank  ftems  and 
thin  ears,  fo  here  would  too  much  water,  and  of 
courfe  too  little  dry  warmth,  accelerate  the  growth  of 
the  malt,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  excraftion  and  lofs  of 
fuch  of  its  valuable  parts,  as  by  a  flower  procefs  would 
have  been  duly  feparated  and  left  behind. 

"  By  the  (low  mode  of  conducing  vegetation  here 
recommended,  an  actual  and  minute  feparation  of  the 
parts  takes  place.  The  germination  of  the  radicles 
and  acrofpire  carries  off  the  cohcfive  properties  of  the 
barley,  thereby  contributing  to  the  preparation  of  the 
faccharine  matter,  which  it  has  no  tendency  to  extract 
or  otherwife  injure,  but  to  increafe  and  meliorate,  fo 
long  as  the  acrofpire  is  confined  within  the  hulk  ;  and 
by  how  much  it  is  wanting  of  the  end  of  the  grain,  by 
fo  much  does  the  malt  fall  fliort  of  perfc6lion,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  has  advanced  beyond,  is  that  purpofe 
defeated. 

This  is  very  evident  to  the  moft  common  obfer- 
vation,  on  examining  a  kernel  of  malt  in  the  different 


ftages  of  its  progrefs.  When  tlic  acrofpire  has  (hot  Brewing, 
but  half  the  length  of  the  grain,  the  lower  part  only 
is  converted  into  that  yellow  (acchariiie  flour  we  are  fe- 
licitous about,  whilft  the  other  half  affords  no  other 
figns  of  it  than  the  whole  kernel  did  at  its  firft  germi- 
nation. Let  it  advance  to  two-thirds  of  the  length, 
and  the  lower  end  will  not  only  have  increafed  its  lac- 
charine  flavour,  but  will  have  proportionally  extended 
its  bulk,  fo  as  to  have  left  only  a  third  part  unmalted. 
This,  or  even  lefs  than  this,  is  contended  for  by  many 
maltfters,  as  afuflicicnt  advance  of  the  acrofpire,  which 
they  fay  has  done  its  bufmefs  as  foon  as  it  has  pafTed 
the  middle  of  the  kernel.  But  we  need  feek  no  fur- 
ther for  their  conviction  of  error,  than  the  examination 
here  alluded  to. 

"  Let  the  kernel  be  flit  down  the  middle,  and  tafted 
at  cither  end,  whilft  green  ;  or  let  the  effedts  of  maf- 
tication  be  tried  when  it  is  dried  off;  when  the  former 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  appearancesjuft  mentioned, 
the  latter  to  difcover  the  unwrought  parts  of  the  grain, 
in  a  body  of  ftony  hardnefs,  which  has  no  other  cfFed: 
in  the  mafh-tun  than  that  of  imbibing  a  large  portion 
of  the  liquor,  and  contributing  to  the  retention  of 
thofe  faccharine  parts  of  the  malt  which  are  in  contadl 
with  it :  whence  it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  three 
bulhels  of  malt,  imperfedl  in  this  proportion,  are  but 
equal  to  two  of  that  which  is  carried  to  its  utmoft  per- 
fection. By  this  is  meant  the  fanheft  advance  of  the 
acrofpire,  when  it  is  juft  burfling  from  its  confinment, 
before  it  has  efFecSted  its  enlargement.  The  kernel  is 
then  uniform  in  its  internal  appearance,  and  of  a  rich 
fweetnefs  in  flavour,  equal  to  any  thing  we  can  con- 
ceive obtainable  from  imperfect  vegetation.  If  the  acro- 
fpire be  fufFered  to  proceed,  the  mealy  fubftance  melts 
into  a  liquid  fweet,  which  foon  pafTes  into  the  blade, 
and  leaves  the  hufk  entirely  exhaufted. 

"  The  fweet  thus  produced  by  the  infant  efforts  of 
vegetation,  and  loft  by  its  more  powerful  adtion,  re- 
vives and  makes  a  fecond  appearance  in  the  ftem,  but 
is  then  too  much  difpcrfcd  and  altered  in  its  form  to 
anfwer  any  of  the  known  purpofes  of  art. 

"  Were  we  to  inquire,  by  what  means  the  fame 
barley,  with  the  fame  treatment,  produces  unequal  por- 
tions of  the  faccharine  matter  in  different  fiiuations, 
we  fhould  perhaps  find  it  principally  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  water  ufed  in  malting.  Hard 
water  is  very  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of  vegetation,  and 
foft  will  vary  its  effedts  according  to  the  predomina- 
ting qualities  of  its  impregnations.  Pure  elementary 
water  is  in  iifelf  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  vehicle  of  the 
nutriment  of  plants,  entering  at  the  capillary  tube,s  of 
the  roots,  rifing  into  the  body,  and  there  difpcrfing  its 
acquired  viiiues,  perfpiring  by  innumerable  fine  pores 
at  the  furface,  and  thence  evaporating  by  the  pureft 
diftillation  into  the  open  atmofphere,  where  it  begins 
anew  its  round  of  colledting  frefti  properties,  in  order 
to  its  preparation  for  frefh  fcrvice. 

"  This  theory  leads  us  to  the  confidcration  of  an 
attempt  to  increafe  the  natural  quantity  of  the  faccha- 
rum  of  mnlt  by  adventitious  means  ;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  on  this  occafion,  that  no  addition  to  water  will 
rife  into  the  veffels  of  plants,  but  fuch  as  will  pafs  the 
filter;  the  pores  of  which  appearing  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  the  fine  flrainers  or  abforbing  veffels  employed  by 
nature  in  her  nicer  operations,  we  by  analogy  conclude, 
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FrtwiBg.  that  properties  fo  intimately  blended  with  water  as  to 
pals  the  one,  will  enter  and  unite  with  the  oecononi/of 
the  o;!:er,  and  vie:  v:rfa. 

"  Sjppoliiig  ihe  malt  to  have  obtained  its  lumoft  per- 
feflion,  according  to  the  criterion  here  inculcated,  to 
prevent  its  farther  progrefs  and  fecurc  it  in  that  rtate, 
we  arc  to  call  in  the  aliillance  of  a  heat  furiicient  to  dc- 
ftroy  the  action  of  vegetation,  by  evaporating  every  par- 
ticle of  water,  ani1  ihtncc  leaving  it  in  a  Uatc  of  pre- 
fcrvation,  fit  for  the  prcfcnt  or  future  pnrpofe  of  the 
brewer. 

"  Thus  having  all  its  moifture  exirafled,  and  being 
by  the  previoas  procefs  deprived  of  its  cohefive  pro- 
perty, the  body  of  the  grain  is  left  a  mere  lump  of 
flour  fo  eafily  divifible,  that,  the  hulk  being  taken 
ort',  a  mark  may  be  made  with  the  kernel,  as  with  a 
piece  of  foft  chalk.  The  extractible  qualities  of  tliis 
riour  are,  a  facch  irum  clofcly  uniiid  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  farinaceous  mucilage  ,)<  culiar  to  bread  corn, 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  enveloped  by  a  fine  earthy 
fubftance,  the  whole  readily  yielding  to  the  iniprcllion 
of  water  applied  at  dilfercnt  times  and  difierent  degrees 
of  heat,  and  each  pirt  predominating  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  its  application. 

"  In  the  curing  of  malt,  as  nothing  more  is  requi- 
fite  than  a  total  extrication  of  every  aqueous  particle, 
if  wc  had  in  the  feafon  proper  for  malting,  a  folar  heat 
fufficient  to  produce  perfect  drynefs,  it  were  pracficable 
to  reduce  beer  nearly  colourlcfs;  but  that  being  want- 
ing, and  the  force  of  cuftom  having  made  it  neceflary 
to  give  our  beers  various  tiniflurcs  and  qualities  refult- 
ing  from  fire,  for  the  accommodation  of  various  taftcS, 
we  are  necellitated  lo  apply  fuch  heats  in  the  drying 
as  ihall  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  prefervation, 
bnt  give  the  complexion  and  property  required. 

"  To  effect  this  with  certainty  and  prccifion,  the 
introdu(5tioa  of  the  thermometer  is  necclfiry  ;  but  the 
real  advantages  of  its  application  are  only  to  be  known 
by  experiment,  on  account  of  the  different  conilnic- 
tion  of  different  kilns,  the  irregularity  of  the  heat  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  kiln,  the  depth  of  the  malt, 
the  diftance  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  from  the 
floor,  &c.  &c.  for  though  fimilar  h  eats  will  produce 
fimilar  effcdts  in  the  fame  fituation,  yet  is  the  difper- 
fionof  heat  in  every  kiln  fo  irregular,  that  the  medium 
fpot  muft  be  found  for  the  local  fituation  of  the  ther- 
mometer ere  a  flandard  can  be  fixed  for  afcertaining 
cffcfts  upon  the  whole.  That  done,  the  feveral  de- 
grees ncceffary  for  tlie  purpofes  of  porter,  amber,  pale 
beers,  &c.  are  eafily  difcovered  to  the  utniofl  exaftnefs, 
and  become  the  certain  rule  of  future  pradice. 

"  Though  cuflom  has  laid  this  arbitrary  injundlion 
«f  variety  in  our  malt  liquors,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
imitate  the  loffes  we  often  fuflain,  and  the  inconveni- 
ences we  combat,  in  obedience  to  her  mandate. 

"  The  farther  wc  purfue  the  deeper  tints  of  colour 
by  an  increafe  of  heat  beyond  that  which  fimple  pre- 
fervation requires,  the  more  we  injure  the  valuable  qua- 
lities of  the  malt.  It  is  well  known  that  fcorched  oils 
turn  black,  and  that  calcined  fugar  aflumes  the  fame 
complexion.  Similar  efie<fls  are  producible  in  malts, 
in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat,  or  the  time  of 
ibeir  continuing  expofcd  to  it.  The  parts  of  the  whole 
being  fo  united  by  nature,  an  injury  cannnot  be  done 
id  the  one,  without  affcfting  the  other;  accordingly 
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we  find,  tlist  fich  parts  of  the  fubjccl,  as  rnigi.t  hr.vc  l^rcwinjf 
been  fevc+'aily  extraded  for  the  purpofes  of  a  more  in-  '  ^ 
timate  ui.ion  by  fermentation,  are,  by  great  lieat  i:i 
curing,  Uiiru:  and  blended  fo  effectually  together,  tliat 
all  difcrimination  is  loll,  the  unferinentable.iie  cxtrafi- 
cd  with  the  fermentable,  the  integrant  with  the  con- 
ftituent,  to  a  very  great  lofs  bo:h  of  fpirituofity  and 
tianfparency.  In  paler  malts,  the  extraifting  liquor 
produces  a  fcpar.uion  which  cannot  be  effjdcd  in  brown, 
where  the  pans  arc  fo  incorporated,  that  unlefs  the 
brewer  is  very  well  acquainted  with  their  fevcra!  qua- 
lities and  attachments,  he  will  bring  over,  with  the 
burnt  mixture  of  facchariae  and  mucilaginous  princi- 
ples, fuch  an  abundance  of  the  fcorched  oils,  as  no 
fermentation  can  attenuate,  no  precipitants  remove  ; 
for,  being  in  thcmfclvcs  impediments  to  the  aftion 
of  fermentation,  iliey  Icffcn  its  efficacy,  and  being  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  beer,  they  remain 
fufpended  in,  and  incorporated  with  the  body  of  it,  an 
oflxnce  to  the  eye,  and  a  naufeatothe  palate  to  the 
latcft  period."  7 

The  next  confideration  is  the  quality  of  the  water 
to  be  employed  in  brewing  ;  and  here  foft  water  is  u- 
nivcrfally  allowed  to  be  preferable  to  hard,  both  for 
the  purpofes  of  malhiug  and  fermentation.  Tranfpa- 
rency  is,  however,  more  eafily  obtaini  d  by  the  ufe  of 
hard  than  foft  water:  firfi,  from  its  inaptitude  to  ex- 
tra>51:  fuch  an  abundance  of  that  light  mucilaginous 
matter,  which,  floating  in  the  beer  for  a  long  time,  oc- 
cafions  its  turbidity  ;  fccondly,  from  its  greater  ten- 
dency to  a  ftate  of  quietude  after  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion is  finilhed,  by  which  thofe  floating  particles  are 
more  at  liberty  to  fubfide ;  and,  lafily,  from  the  mu- 
tual aggregation  of  the  earthy  particles  of  the  water 
with  thofe  of  the  materials,  which  by  their  greater  fpe- 
cific gravity  thusaggregated,  not  only  precipitate  them- 
felves,  but  carry  down  alfo  that  lighter  mucilage  juft 
mentioned.  For  thefe  reafons,  hard  water  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  brewing  of  porter  and  fuch  beers  as 
require  a  fulnefs  of  palate,  when  drawn  to  the  great 
lengths  of  the  London  brewery,  and  of  feme  country 
fituations. 

The  purity  of  water  is  determined  by  its  liglitnefs; 
and  in  this,  diftillcd  water  only  can  claim  any  material 
degree  of  perfeftion.  Rainwater  is  the  pureil  of  all 
naturally  produced  :  but  by  the  perpetual  exhalations 
of  vegetables,  and  other  fine  fiibflances  floating  in  the 
atmofphere,  it  does  not  come  down  to  us  entirely  free 
from  thofe  qualities  which  pond  and  river  waters  pof- 
fefs  in  a  greater  degree.  Thefe,  efpccially  of  rivers 
running  through  fens  and  nioradcs,  from  the  quantity 
of  grafs  and  weeds  growing  therein,  imbibe  an  abun- 
dance of  vegetable  folutions  which  occafions  them  to 
contain  more  fermentable  matter,  and  confequently  to 
yield  a  greater  portion  of  fpirit ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
induces  fiich  a  tendency  to  acidity  as  will  not  eafily 
be  conquered.  This  is  more  to  be  apprehended  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  than  at  any  other 
time;  becaufc  thefe  vegetable  fubflances  are  then  in  a 
flate  of  decay,  and  thence  more  readily  impart  their 
pernicious  qualities  to  the  water  which  pafTes  over 
them. 

At  fuch  an  unfavourable  time,   (liould  the  brewer 

be  ncreffitated   to  purfue   his  pradlice,  it  will  behove 

him  to  pay  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  caufc  of  this 
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dirpofiiion  in  his  liquor,  and  rhencc  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent die  ill  confequences,  by  condudling  liis  procel's  10 
the  extraflion  and  combination  of  fuch  parts  of  the  ma- 
terials as  his  judgment  informs  hiin  will  befl  countcr- 
afl  its  efiri5ls. 

Where  there  is  the  liberty  of  choice,  we  would  re- 
commend the  ufe  of  that  water  which,  from  natural 
purity,  equally  free  of  the  aufterity  of  imbibed  earths, 
and  the  ranknefs  of  vegetable  fatr.ration,  has  a  foft 
fulnefs  upon  the  palate,  is  totally  fiavoiirlcfs,  inodorous, 
and  colourlefs  ;  whejice  it  is  the  better  prepared  for 
the  reception  and  retention  of  fuch  qualities  as  the  pro- 
cefs  of  brewing  is  to  communicate  and  preferve. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  proper  de- 
gree of  beat  to  be  employed  in  making  the  infalion  ; 
and  here  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  mufl  be  an  ob- 
jcvSt  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  o- 
peration,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  irapolFible, 
to  fix  upon  a  precife  ftandard  that  fliall  at  all  times 
fully  anfwer  the  purpofe.  On  thisfubjeft  Mr  Richard- 
fon  prefents  us  with  the  following  obfervations. 

"  The  quality  of  the  faccharine  part  of  malt  refem- 
bles  that  of  common  fugar,  to  which  it  is  prafticable  to 
reduce  it  ;  and  its  characteriftical  properties  are  entirely 
owing  to  its  intimate  connedtion  with  the  other  pans 
of  the  malt,  from  which  fuch  diflinguilhing  flavours  of 
beers  are  derived  as  are  not  the  immediate  refult  of  the 
hop.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  properties,  the  brewer  might 
adopt  the  ufe  of  fugar,  raolafles,  honey,  or  the  fweet  of 
any  vegetable  to  equal  advantage  ;  which  cannot  now 
be  done,  unlefs  an  eligible  fuccedaneum  be  found  to 
anfwer  that  purpofe.  As  we  arc  at  prefent  circum- 
flanced,  a  fearch  on  the  other  fide  would  turn  more  to 
the  brewer's  account.  We  have  in  malt  a  fupcrabun- 
dance  of  the  groiTer  principles,  and  would  government 
permit  the  introduJtion  of  a  foreign  addition  to  the 
faccharine,  which  is  too  deficient,  many  valuable  im- 
provements might  be  made  from  it;  as  we  could,  by  a 
judicious  application  of  fuch  adventitious  principle,  pro- 
duce a  fecond  and  third  wort,  of  quality  very  little  infe- 
rior to  the  firfl. 

"  But  in  thefe  experiments  a  very  particular  atten- 
tion would  be  neceffary  to  the  folvent  powers  of  the 
water  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  to  the  inquiry 
how  far  a  menftruum  faturated  with  one  principle  may 
be  capable  of  diflblving  another.  Such  a  confideration 
is  the  more  neceffary  on  this  occafion  to  direft  us  clear 
cf  two  extremes  equally  difagreeable  :  the  firlt  is,  that 
of  applying  the  menftruum  pure,  and  at  fuch  a  heat  as 
to  bring  ofT  an  over  proportion  of  the  oleaginous  and 
earthy  principles,  which  would  occafion  in  the  beer, 
thus  wanting  its  natural  fliare  of  faccharum,  a  harlhncfs 
and  aufterity  which  fcarce  any  time  the  brewer  could 
allow  would  be  able  to  diflipate  ;  the  other  is,  that  of 
previoufly  loading  the  menftruum  with  the  adopted 
fweet  in  fuch  an  abundance  as  to  deftroy  its  folvent 
force  upon  the  charadleriftical  qualities  we  wifli  to 
unite  with  it,  and  thereby  leave  it  a  mere  folution  of 
fugar.  The  requifitc  mean  is  that  of  confidcring  what 
portion  of  the  faccharine  quality  has  been  extraded  in 
the  firft  wort,  acccording  to  the  quantity  of  water  and 
degree  of  heat  applied  ;  and  then  to  make  fuch  a  pre- 
vious addition  of  artificial  fweet  as  will  juft  ferve  to 
egiinicrbalance  the  deficieiKy,  and  aflimilatc  with  that 


portion  of  the  remaining  principles  we  arc  tai:giu  to  Brewing. 
cxpc(5t  will  be  cxtr;i(fttd  \^ith  the  fucceeding  wort. 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  conftituent  principles  of 
malt,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  former,  or  faccha- 
rine or  mucilaginous  pans,  yield  mod  readily  to  the 
imprellion  of  water,  and  that  at  lb  low  a  degree  of  heat 
as  would  have  no  vifible  effect  upon  the  latter.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  every 
pirt,  it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  the  means  of  ob. 
taining  it  reftsin  a  judicious  variation  of  the  extrafling 
heat  according  to  ihe  leveral  proportions  required. 

"  A  low  degree  of  heat,  acling  principally  upon  the 
faccharuin,  produces  a  wort  replete  with  a  rich  foft 
fwtet,  fully  impregnated  with  its  attendant  mucilage, 
and  in  quantity  much  exceeding  that  obtainable  from 
increafed  heat;  which  by  its  more  powerful  infmuation 
into  the  body  of  the  malt  aifting  upon  all  the  parts  to- 
gether, extracts  a  confiderablc  portion  of  the  oleaginous 
and  earthy  principles,  but  falls  ftiort  infoltnefs,  fulnefs, 
fweetnefs,  and  quantity.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  coa- 
gulating property  of  the  mucilage,  which,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  flour,  has  a  tendency  to  run  into  pafte  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat  applied  ;  by  which 
means  it  not  only  locks  up  a  confidcrable  part  of  the 
faccharum  contained  therein,  but  retains  with  it  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  extracting  liquor,  which 
would  otherwife  have  drawri  out  the  iraprifoned  fweet, 
thence  Icffening  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
worts.  And  this  has  fometimes  been  known  to  have 
had  fo  powerful  an  effecl:,  as  to  have  occafioned  the 
fitting  of  the  goods,  or  the  uniting  the  whole  into  a 
pafty  mafs  ;  for  though  heat  increafes  the  folvent  powers 
of  water  in  moft  inftances,  there  are  fome  in  wliich  it 
totally  deftroys  them.  Such  is  the  prcfencc  of  flour, 
which  it  converts  into  pafte  ;  belides  ihofe  of  blood, 
eggs,  and  fome  other  animal  fiibftances,  which  it  in- 
variably tends  to  harden. 

"  From  a  knowledge  of  thefe  efFefts,  we  form  our 
ideas  of  the  variations  neceffary  in  the  heat  of  the  cx- 
trarting  liquor ;  which  are  of  more  extenfivc  utility 
than  has  yet  been  intimated,  though  exceedingly  limi- 
ted in  their  extent  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

"  The  moft  common  effeiSls  of  too  low  a  heat,  be- 
fides  fometimes  producing  immediate  acidity,  are  an 
inflpidity  of  the  flavourof  the  beer,  and  a  want  of  ear- 
ly tranfparency  from  the  fuperabundance  of  mucilagi- 
nous matter  extrafted  by  fuch  heats,  which,  after  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  fermentation,  will  leave  the  beer  tur- 
bid with  fuch  a  cloud  of  its  lighter  feculencies  as  will 
require  the  feparation  and  precipitation  of  many  months 
to  difperfe. 

"  The  contrary  application,  of  too  much  heat,  at 
the  faine  time  that  it  IcfFcns  the  mucilage,  has,  as  we 
have  feen  before,  the  effedt  of  diminifhing  the  faccha- 
rum alfo;  whence  that  lean  thin  quality  obfervable  in 
fome  beers;  and,  by  extrafting  an  over  proportion  of 
oleaginous  and  earthy  particles,  renders  the  bufinefs 
of  fermentation  difficult  and  precarious,  and  imprelfes 
an  aufterity  on  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  which  will  not 
eafily  be  effaced. 

"  Yet  the  true  medium  heat  for  each  exiradt  cannot 
be   nniverfally  afceriained.     An  attention  not  oitly  to 
the  quality  of  the  malt,  but  to  the  quantity  wetted,  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  obtaining  every  due  advan- 
tage ; 
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Srcviog.  lage  i  nor  niuft  the  period  at  which  the  beer  is  intended 
'  »  '  for  ufc  be  omitted  in  tie  account.  Tlie  qnality  of  the 
water  aifo  claims  a  (hare  in  the  coniideraiion,  in  order 
to  f.ip,>ly  that  dcticient  thinnefs  and  want  of  folvent 
force  iri  iiard,  and  to  allow  for  the  natural  t'tilnefs  and 
fermentative  qnality  of  loft ;  a  particular  to  which 
London  in  a  great  meafnrc  owes  the  peculiar  nnicila- 
ginous  and  nntriti^HS  quality  of  its  malt  liquors. 

"  Although  the  variations  above  alluded  to  are  in- 
difpenfable,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  from  the  fniall  extent 
of  the  utinoll  variety,  that  they  cannot  be  far  dilt-nt. 
If,  therefore,  we  know  that  a  certain  degree  extrads 
the  hrlt  principles  in  a  certain  proportion,  we  need  not 
ir.iich  coniideration  to  fix  upon  another  degree  that 
fhall  produce  the  required  proportion  of  the  remaining 
q;ialitics,  and  effect  that  equal  dilhibntion  of  parts  in 
ihe  extraft  which  it  is  the  bulincfs  of  fermentation  to 
„         form  into  a  conf;ftent  whole." 

The  principal  ufe  of  boiling,  as  it  refpccts  the  worts 
particularly,  is  to  feparate  the  grofler  or  more  palpable 
parts  of  the  cxtradt,  preparatory  to  that  more  minute 
fcparation  which  is  to  be  cfTccted  in  the  gyle  tun.  The 
eye  is  a  very  competent  judge  of  this  effect  ;  for  the 
concretions  into  which  the  continued  aclion  of  boiling 
forms  thoCe  parts  arc  obvio.is  to  the  llighteft  infpeclion, 
whilll  the  perfect  iraufparency  of  the  intcrlUces  of  the 
worts  points  out  its  utility  in  promoting  that  dsfirable 
quality  in  the  beer.  Thefe  coagulable  parts  arc  formed 
from  the  fuperabundant  mucilage  already  meniioned  ; 
and  hence  they  are  found  in  greater  proportion  in  the 
firft  worts  than  in  ihofe  that  come  after  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  they  arc  in  thefe  lafl  fo  mingled  with  a  quantity 
of  oleaginous  matter,  that  they  become  much  more 
difficultly  coagulable  in  the  weak  worts  than  in  fuch  as 
are  ftronger,  and  hence  thefe  require  to  be  much  longer 
boilcJ  than  the  others. 

During  this  operation  the  hops  are  generally  added, 
which  arc  found  to  be  abfolutely  nccelFary  for  prevent- 
ing the  too  great  tendency  of  beer  to  acidity.  The  fine 
cffential  oil  of  hops  being  mofl  volatile  and  fooncll  ex- 
tracfted,  we  are  thence  taught  the  advantage  of  bailing 
the  firli  wort  no  longer  than  is  fufficienc  to  form  the 
extract,  without  expofing  it  to  the  aiflion  of  the  fire  fo 
Jong  as  to  diflipatc  the  finer  parts  of  this  mod  vain- 
atle  principle,  and  defeat  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  it. 
To  the  fubfequent  worts  we  can  afford  a  larger  allow- 
ance, and  purfue  the  means  of  prtfcrvation  fo  long  as 
we  can  keep  in  view  thofe  of  flavour ;  to  which  no  rules 
can  pofitively  direift,  the  proccfs  varying  with  every 
variety  of  beer,  and  differing  as  eflcntially  in  the  pro- 
dadlion  of  porter  and  pale  ale  as  the  modes  of  producing 
wine  and  vinegar. 

The  confequencc  of  not  allowing  a  fofTicient  time  for 
the  due  fcparation  of  the  parts  of  the  wort  and  extrac- 
tion of  the  rcquifitc  qualities  of  the  hop  muft  be  obvi- 
ous. If  we  proceed  to  the  other  extreme,  wc  have  every 
thing  !o  apprehend  from  the  introduction  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  the  grolfer  principles  of  the  hop,  which 
arc  very  inimical  to  fermentation  ;  and  from  impairing 
the  fcrmcniaiivc  quality  of  the  worts  themfelvcs,  by 
fufferi»«5  their  too  long  expofure  to  the  action  of  the 
fire  paffing  tlirough  tliem,  wherc'iy  they  are  reduced 
to  a  more  denfe  confWlencc,  and  their  parts  too  inti- 
mately blended  to  yield  to  the  feparaiing  force  of  fer- 
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mentation  with  that  cafe  the  perfcftion  of  the  produd;   l-rewing 
requires.  *       - — 

The  lafl  Acp  in  the  procefs  of  brewing  is  to  ferment 
the  liquor  properly  ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  whatever 
care  and  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  other  parts,  they 
will  be  found  altogether  infufficient  to  produce  the  li- 
quor deiired.  The  firll  thing  to  be  done  here  is  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  ferment  ;  for  though  all  fermentable  li- 
quors would  in  time  begin  to  ferment  of  themfelvcs, 
yet,  being  hKo  fufceptible  of  putrefadtion,  the  vinous 
and  putrefactive  ferments  would  both  take  place  at  the 
fame  time  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  produft  would  be 
entirely  fpoikd.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  artificial 
ferments  procurable  in  large  quantity,  and  at  a  low 
price,  F/z.becr-yelt  anti  winc-lces.  A  prudent  manage- 
ment of  thefe  might  render  the  bufincfs  of  the  brewery 
for  diflillaiion,  as  in  the  bulincfs  of  the  malt  diltiller, 
&c.  much  more  eafy  and  advantageous.*  Brewers 
have  always  found  it  a  confidtrable  difficulty  to  pro- 
cure thefe  ferments  in  fufficient  quantities,  and  pre- 
ferve  them  conftantly  ready  for  ufc  ;  and  this  has  been 
fo  great  a  difcouragemcnt  to  the  bufincfs,  that  fome 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  other  ferments,  or  to  form 
mixtures  or  compounds  of  particular  fermentable  ingre- 
dients ;  but  this  has  been  attempted  without  any  great 
fiiccefs,  all  thcfc  mixtures  falling  (liort  even  of  common 
baker's  leaven  in  their  ufc.  \Vhoever  has  a  turn  for 
making  experiments  and  attempting  improvements  of 
this  kind,  will  find  it  much  eafier  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  preferve  and  raife  nurferies  of  the  common 
ones,  than  to  devifc  mixtures  of  others.  Yefl  may  be 
preftrved  by  freeing  it  from  its  moifler  parts.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  fun's  heat,  but  flowly  and  imperfc(5lly. 
The  belt  method  is  by  gently  prelTing  it  in  canvas 
ba^s :  tlius  the  liquid  part,  in  which  there  is  fcarce  any 
virtue,  will  be  thrown  off',  and  the  folid  will  remain  be- 
hind in  form  of  a  cake,  which  may  be  packed  in  a  bar- 
rel or  box,  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time  fvveet  and 
fragrant,  and  nt  for  the  fiiiefl  ufes ;  and  the  farae  me- 
thod may  be  taken  either  with  wine-lees  or  the  fiowcrs- 
of  wine.  The  former  may  be  brought  from  abroad  with 
great  cafe  in  this  manner  :  the  latter  may  be  made  with 
us  from  the  lees,  by  only  diiTolving  them  in  water,  and 
ftirring  them  about  with  a  Aick  ;  by  this  means,  the 
lighter,  more  moveable,  and  more  active  part  of  the 
lees  will  be  thrown  up  to  the  top,  and  may  be  taken 
oiFand  prefcrved,  in  the  manner  abovementioncd,  in 
any  quantity  defired.  By  tiiis  means,  an  eafy  method 
is  found  of  raifing  an  incxhauftible  fund  ;  or  a  perpe- 
tual fupply  of  the  raofl  proper  ferments  may  be  rciidily 
formed  in  the  way  of  fucceffive  generation,  fo  as  to  cut 
off  all  future  occafion  of  complaint  for  want  of  them 
in  the  budnefs  of  diftillaiion.  It  muft  be  obfervcd,  that 
all  ferments  abound  in  cflcntial  oil  much  more  than  the 
liquors  which  produce  them  ;  whence  they  very  flrongly 
retain  the  particular  flavour  and  fcent  of  the  fubjeck 
from  whence  they  were  made.  It  is  requifite,  there- 
fore, before  tlie  ferment  is  applied,  to  confider  what 
flavour  ought  to  be  introduced,  and  accordingly  what 
fpccies  of  ferment  is  mofl  fuitcd  to  the  liquor.  The  al- 
teration thus  caufed  by  ferments  is  fo  confiderablc,  as 
to  determine  or  bring  over  any  naturally  fermentable 
liquor  of  a  neutral  kind  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which  yielded  the  ferment.     The  benefit  of  this, 
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Brewing,  boWever,  does  not  extend  to  malt,  or  to  any  other  mat- 
iirey."    ter  that   does   not  naturally  yield  a  tolerably  pure  and 

' " '  taftlefs  fpirit,  as   it  otherwiie  makes  not  a  fimple,  pure 

and  uniform  flavour,  but  a  compound  and  mixed  one. 

The  greateft  circumfpetaion  and  care  are  ncccflary 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  ferment.  It  muft  be 
chofen  perfeftly  fweet  and  frefh  :  for  all  ferments  are 
liable  to  grow  mufty  and  corrupt  ;  and  if  in  this  cafe 
they  are  mixed  with  the  fermentable  liquor,  they  will 
communicate  their  naufeous  and  filthy  flavour  to  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  never  to  be  got  off.  If  the  ferment  is 
four,  it  mud  by  no  means  be  ufed  for  any  liquor ;  for  it 
will  communicate  its  flavour  to  the  whole,  and  even  pre- 
vents its  rifing  to  a  head,  and  give  it  an  acetous,  inftead 
of  a  vinous,  tendency.  When  the  proper  quantity  is  got 
ready,  it  mufl  be  put  to  the  liquor  in  a  ftate  barely  te- 
pid, or  icarce  luke-warm.  The  beft  method  of  putting 
them  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  fermentation  ftrong 
and  quick,  is  as  follows.  When  the  ferment  is  folid,  it 
muft  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  gently  thinned  with  fome 
of  the  warm  liquor  ;  but  a  complete  or  uniform  folu- 
tion  of  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  defired,  as  this  would 
weaken  its  efficacy  for  the  future  bufinefs.  The  whole 
intended  quantity  being  thus  loofely  mixed  in  fome  of 
the  luke-warm  liquor,  and  kept  near  the  fire  or  elfe- 
where  in  a  tepid  ftate,  free  from  too  rude  commerce 
with  the  external  air,  more  of  the  infenfibly  warm  liquor 
ought  at  proper  intervals  to  be  brought  in,  till  thus  by 
degrees  the  whole  quantity  is  fet  at  work  together. 
When  the  whole  is  thus  fet  at  work,  fecured  in  a  pro- 
per degree  of  warmth,  and  kept  from  a  too  free  inter- 
courfe  with  the  external  air,  it  becomes  as  it  were  the 
bufinefs  of  nature  to  finifli  the  operation. 

In  the  operation  of  fermentation,  however,  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  In 
forming  the  extracts  of  the  malt,  the  variation  of  a  few 
degrees  of  heat  produces  an  important  difference  in  the 
effcA.  In  ihe  heat  of  fermentation,  fimilarconfequences 
refult  from  fimilar  variety.  Under  a  certain  regulation 
of  the  procefs,  we  can  retain  in  the  beer,  as  far  as  art 
is  capable,  the  finer  mucilage,  and  thereby  preferve 
that  fulnefs  upon  the  palate  which  is  by  many  fo  much 
admired  :  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  flight  alteration  wc 
can  throw  it  off",  and  produce  that  evennefs  and  unifor- 
mity of  flavour  which  has  fcarce  any  charaaeriftical 
property,  and  is  preferred  by  fome  only  for  want  of 
that  heavinefs  which  they  complain  of  in  full  beers.  If 
a  more  vinous  racy  ale  be  required,  we  can,  by  colleft- 
ing  and  confining  the  operation  within  the  body  of  the 
wort,  caufe  the  fcparation  and  abforption  of  fuch  an 
abundant  portion  of  the  oleaginous  and  earthy  prin- 
ciples, as  to  produce  a  liquor  in  a  perfect  ftate  at  the 
earlieft  period,  and  fo  highly  flavorous  as  to  create  a 
fiifpicion  of  an  adventitious  quality.  But  though  all 
this  may  be  done,  and  often  hath  been  done,  the  proper 
management  of  fermenting  liquors  depends  fo  much 
upon  a  multiplicity  of  flight  and  feemingly  unimport- 
ant circumftanccs,  that  it  hath  never  yet  been  laid 
down  in  an  intelligible  manner  ;  and  no  rules,  drawn 
from  any  thing  hitherto  puhliflied  on  the  fiibjea  of 
brewing,  can  be  at  all  fufficient  to  direft  any  perfon  in 
this  maucr,  unlefshe  hath  had  confidcrable  opportuni- 
ties of  obferving  the  praftice  of  a  brewhoufe. 

BREY,  a  town   of  Germany,  on  the  frontiers  of 


Brabant,  feated  on  a  rivulet,  in  E.  Lon.  5.  3  J.  N.  Lat. 
51.6. 

BREYNIA,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  cappa- 
ris.     See  Capparis. 

BRIANCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  upper  Dau- 
phiny,  capital  of  the  Brianjonnois.  E.  Long.  6.  45. 
N.  Lat.  44.  46. 

BRIANCONNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dau- 
phihy  bounded  by  Grenoblois,  Gapenzois,  Ambrunois, 
Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  It  comprehends  feveral  valleys, 
which  lie  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
though  it  is  extremely  cold,  yet  it  is  fertile  in  corn  and 
paftores.  The  inhabitants  have  a  great  deal  of  wood  ; 
yet  they  choofe  to  be  in  the  ftables  with  their  cattle 
fix  months  in  the  year,  to  keep  themfclves  warm.  Bri- 
an^on  is  the  capital  town. 

BRIAR,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  fpecies 
ofrofa.     See  Rosa. 

BRIARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Gatinois,  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Loire.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  a  long  ftreet  full  of  inns  and  farriers,  it  being  on 
the  great  road  to  Lyons  ;  and  the  canal  of  Briare, 
which  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  maintains  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  by  means  of 
the  Loing.     E.  Long.  2.  45-  N.  Lat.  47.  40- 

BRIAREUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  giant;  the  fon 
of  iEther,  Titan,  or  Ccelus,  and  Terra.  This  was  his 
name  in  heaven  ;  on  earth  he  was  called  JEgeon.  He 
was  of  fingular  fervice  to  Jupiter,  when  Juno,  Pallas, 
Neptune,  and  the  reft  of  the  gods,  endeavoured  to  bind 
him  in  chains  and  dethrone  him.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  confpired  wuh  the  reft  of  his  gigantic  brethren 
to  dethrone  Jupiter.  Virgil,  on  thisoccafion,  defchbcs 
him  as  having  100  hands,  50  heads,  and  breathing  out 
fire.f  The  fable  fays  that  Jupiter,  to  punifli  him,  |^n.x. 
threw  him  under  mount  j^Ltna,  which,  as  often  as  he  365. 
moves,  belches  out  fire.     See  iExNA. 

BRIBE,  a  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment. 
See  the  next  article. 

The  word  is  French,  brihe,  which  originally  de- 
notes a  bit,  fragment,  or  relic  of  meat  taken  oS  the 
table ;  on  which  footing,  bribe  imports  as  much  as 
panii  t>?endicatus,  and  ftill  keeps  up  the  idea  of  the 
matter  whereof  bribes  anciently  confifted.  Hence  al- 
fo  the  Spaniards  ufe  hribar  and  brivar  for  begging ; 
and  brivia  brivoneria,  and  hnvonif»io,  for  beggary.  In 
middle-age  writers,  a  bribe  givena  judge  is  called  quato 
litis,  and  the  receiver,  campi  particeps,  or  cat/ibi  par- 
ticeps ;  becaufe  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  i.  e.  the  profits  of 
the  caufe,  were  thus  (hared  with  the  giver. 

BRIBERY,  in  law,  is  a  high  offence,  where  a  per- 
fon in  a  judicial  place  takes  any  fee,  gift,  reward,  or 
brockage,  for  doing  his  office,  but  of  the  government 
only.  But,  taken  largely,  it  fignifies  the  receiving  or 
ofFering  any  undue  reward  to  or  by  any  perfon  con- 
cerned in  the  adminiftration  of  public  juftice,  whether 
judge,  officer,  &c.  to  afl  contrary  to  his  duty  ;  and 
fometimes  it  fignifies  the  taking  or  giving  a  reward  for 
a  public  office. 

In  the  Eaft  it  is  the  cuftom  never  t6  petition  any  fu- 
perior  for  juftice,  not  excepting  their  kings,  without  a 
prefent.  This  is  calculated  for  the  genius  of  dcfpotic 
countries  ;  where  the  true  principles  of  governmcHtarc 
never  undcrftood,  and  it  is  imagined  that  there  is  no 
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Bribery  oblijjation  due  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior,  no  re- 
I  laiive  duty  owing  from  the  governor  to  the  governed! 
Brick,  -j-jig  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  feverc  in- 
i/a«>/79«'/jnn^Vions  againll  bribery,  as  well  for  fcliing  a  man's 
Ctwment.  vote  in  the  fenate  or  other  pjblic  aflembly,  as  for  the 
bettering  of  common  juftice  ;  yet,  by  a  Itrange  indul- 
gence in  one  inftance,  it  tacitly  encouraged  this  prac- 
tice ;  allowing  the  magiftrate  to  receive  fmall  prelenis, 
provided  they  did  not  on  the  whole  exceed  lOo  crowns 
a-year:  not  confidering  the  infinuating  nature  and  gi- 
gantic progrefs  of  this  vice,  when  once  admiticd.  Plato, 
therefore,  in  his  ideal  republic,  orders  thofe  who  take 
prefents  for  doing  their  duty  to  be  punilhed  in  the  fe- 
vered manner  :  and  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  he  that  of- 
fered a  bribe  was  alfo  profecuted,  as  well  as  he  that  re- 
ceived a  bribe.  In  England  this  offence  of  taking 
bribes  is  punilhed,  in  inferior  officers,  with  fine  andim- 
prifonment  ;  and  in  thofe  that  offer  a  bribe,  though  not 
taken,  the  fame.  But  in  judges,  efpecially  the  fuperior 
ones,  it  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  fo  heinous  an 
offence,  that  the  chief  juuice  Thorpe  was  hanged  for 
it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  By  a  rtatute  xi  Hen- 
ry IV.  all  judges  and  officers  of  the  king  convicted  of 
bribery,  Ihall  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  be  punifhed  at  the 
king's  will,  and  be  difcharged  from  his  fervicefor  ever. 
And  fome  notable  examples  have  been  made  in  parlia- 
ment, of  perfons  in  the  higheft  ftations,  and  oiherwife 
very  eminent  and  able,  but  contaminated  with  ihis  for- 
did vice.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  the  earl 
of  M.  lord  treafurer  of  England,  being  impeached  by 
the  commons,  for  refufing  to  hear  petitions  referred  to 
him  by  the  king,  till  he  had  received  bribes,  &c.  was, 
by  fentence  of  the  lords,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and 
difabled  to  hold  any  for  the  future,  or  to  fit  in  parlia- 
ment;  he  was  alfo  fined  50,0001.  and  imprifoned  du- 
ring the  king's  pleafure.     In  the  nth  year  of  king 

George  I.  the  lord  chancellor  M had  a  fomewhat 

milder  punifhment  :  he  was  impeached  by  the   com- 


mons, with  great  zeal,  for  bribery,  in  felling  the  places 
of  maftcrs  in  chancery  for  cxhorbitant  fums,  and  other 
corrupt  pradices,  tending  to  the  great  lofs  and  ruin  of 
the  fuitors  of  that  court ,  and  the  charge  being  made 
good  againft  him,  being  before  diverted  of  his  office, 
he  was  fentenctd  10  pay  a  fine  of  30,0001.  and  impri- 
foned till  it  was  paid.  It  is  faid  that  one  of  the  peers, 
if  not  two,  who  voted  againft  him,  had  been  poircfled 
of  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  fold  the  places  of  ma- 
ftcrs in  chancery  whenever  vacant. 

Bribery  in  EUdioiis.     See  Elections. 

BRICIANI,  thofe  of  the  order  of  that  name.  This 
was  a  military  order,  inftituted  by  St  Bridget,  queen 
of  Sweden,  who  gave  them  the  rules  and  conftitutions 
of  thofe  of  Malta  and  St  Augurtin.  This  order  was 
approved  by  pope  Urban  V.  They  were  to  fight  for 
the  burying  of  the  dead,  to  relieve  and  affift  widows, 
orphans,  the  lame,  fick,  &c. 

BRICK,  a  fat  reddilh  earth,  formed  intolongfquares, 
four  inches  broad,  and  eight  or  nine  long,  by  meansof 
a  wooden  mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in  a  kiln,  to 
fcrve  the  purpofcs  of  building. 

Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  fa- 
cred  writings,  the  tower  and  walls  of  Babylon  being 
built  with  them. 

The  Greeks  chiefly  ufed  three  kinds  of  bricks  ;  the 
firft  wh«rcof  was  called  [didSronl,  i,  c.  of  two  palms; 
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the  fecond  \_titrador(»t'\,  of  four  palms;  the  third  ipcn- 
ttidSrot:'],  of  five  palms.  They  had  alfo  other  bricks, 
jurt  half  each  of  thofe,  to  render  their  works  more  fo- 
li'.l,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  the  fight,  by  the  diver- 
fuies  of  the  figures  and  fizcs  of  the  bricks. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  brick  chiefly  uled  by  the  Ro- 
mans, according  to  Pluiy,  were  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  foot  broad  ;  which  meafures  agree  with  thofe  of 
feveral  Roman  bricks  in  England,  which  are  about  17 
inches  long,  and  ti  broad,of  our  meafure.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  ipeaks  of  a  fort  of  bricks  at  Venice,  of  which 
flately  columns  were  built ;  they  were  firrt  formed  in  a 
circular  mould,  and  cut,  before  they  were  burnt,  into 
four  or  more  quarters  or  fides  ;  afterwards,  in  laying, 
they  were  jointed  fo  clofe,  and  the  points  concentered 
fo  cxaftly,  that  the  pillars  appeared  one  entire  piece*. 
The  ordinary  Paris  brick  is  eight  inches  long,  four 
broad,  and  two  thick,  French  meafure,  which  makes 
fomeihing  more  than  ours.  But  this  fmallnefs  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  a  building,  the  ftrength  of  which  confifts 
much  in  the  multitude  of  angles  and  joints,  at  leafl  if 
well  laid,  and  having  a  good  bond. 

Bricks  among  us  are  various,  according  to  their 
varions  forms,  dimenfions,  ufes,  method  of  making, 
&c.  The  principal  are,  compafs-bricks,  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  ul'cd  in  fleyning  of  walls  :  concave,  or  hollow 
bricks,  on  one  fide  flat  like  a  common  brick,  on  the 
other  hollowed,  and  ufed  for  conveyance  of  water:  fea- 
ther-edged bricks,  which  are  like  common  flatuic- 
bricks,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  and 
ufed  for  penning  up  the  brick  pannels  in  timber  build- 
ings :  cogging  bricks  are  ufed  for  making  the  indented 
works  under  thecapingof  walls  built  with  great  bricks: 
caping  bricks,  formed  on  purpofe  for  caping  of  walls  : 
Dutch  or  Flemifh  bricks,  ufed  to  pave  yards,  rtables, 
and  for  foap-boilers  vaults  and  cirterns  :  clinkers,  fuch 
bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making  : 
fandel  or  famel-bricks,  are  fuch  as  lie  outmort  in  a  kiln, 
or  clamp,  andconfequtnily  are  foft  and  ufcltfs,  as  not 
being  thoroughly  burnt :  great  bricks  are  thofe  twelve 
inches  long,  fix  broad,  and  three  thick,  ufed  to  build 
fence-walls  :  plarter  or  bnttrefs  bricks,  have  a  notch  at 
one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the  brick  ;  their  ufe  is  to 
bind  the  work  which  is  built  of  great  bricks:  flatutc- 
bricks,  or  fmall  common  bricks,  ought,  when  burnt,  to 
be  nine  inches  long,  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  two 
and  a  half  thick  ;  they  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
cellars,  finks,  hearths,  &c. 

Worlidge,  and  othersafter  him,  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  brickmakers  to  try  their  fkill  in  making  a  new 
kind  of  brick,  or  acompofitionof  clay  and  fand,  where- 
of to  form  window-frames,  chimney-pieces,  door-cafes, 
and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  made  in  pieces  falhioned  in 
moulds,  which,  when  burnt,  may  be  fct  together  with 
a  fine  red  cement,  and  feem  as  one  entire  piece,  by 
whick  may  be  imitated  all  manner  of  ftone-work.  The 
thingfliould  feem  feafible,  by  the  earth  en  pipes  made  fine, 
thin,  and  durable,  to  carry  water  under-ground  at  Portf- 
mouth,  England  ;  and  by  the  earthen  backs  and  grates 
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for  chimneys,  formerly  made  by  Sir  John  Winter,  of  a 
great  bignefs  and  thicknefs.  If  chimney-pieaes  thus 
made  in  moulds,  and  dried  and  burnt,  were  not  found 
fmooth  enough,  they  might  be  polifhcd  with  fand  and 
water;  or  were  caretaken,  when  they  were  half  dry  ia 
the  air,  to  have  them  poliflicd  with  an  inflrumcntof 
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copper  or  iron,  then  leave  them  till  they  were  dry  enough 
'  to  burn,  it  is  evident  they  would  not  want  much  po- 
lishing afterwards.  The  work  might  even  be  glazed, 
as  potters  do  their  fine  eartlien  ware,  cither  wnite,  or 
of  any  other  colour  ;  or  it  might  be  veined  in  imitation 
of  marble,  or  be  painted  with  figures  of  various  colours, 
which  would  be  much  cheaper,  perhaps  equally  durable, 
and  as  beautiful  as  marble  itfclf. 

Bricks  are  commonly  red  ;  though  there  arcfomealfo 
of  a  white  colour,  for  which  fort  Walpit  in  Suffolk  is 
famous.  Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear 
of  flones,  even  fea-oufe  ;  but  all  will  not  burn  red,  a 
property  peculiar  to  earths  which  contain  ferruginous 
particles.  In  England,  bricks  are  chiefly  made  of  a 
hazely,  yellowifli-coloured,  fatty  earth,  fomewhat  red- 
difh,  vulgarly  called  loam.  The  earth,  according  to 
Leibourn,  ought  to  be  dug  before  winter,  but  not  made 
into  bricks  before  fpring.  For  the  making  of  fuch 
bricks  as  will  fland  the  fierceft  fires,  Sturbridge  clay  or 
Windfor  loam  are  efteemed  the  bed.  In  general,  the 
earth  whereof  bricks  arc  made  ought  not  to  be  too 
fandy,  which  would  render  them  heavy  and  brittle;  nor 
too  fat,  which  would  make  them  crack  in  drying. 

The  firfl;  Hep  in  the  procefs  of  brickniaking  is  call- 
ing the  clay,  or  earth.  The  next  ftep  is  to  tread  or 
temper  it,  which  ought  to  be  performed  doubly  of  what 
is  ufually  done;  fmce  the  goodnefs  of  the  bricks  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  this  firll  preparation.  The  earth  it- 
felf,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  generally  brittle  and  dufty  ; 
but  adding  fmall  quantities  of  water  gradually  to  it,  and 
working  and  incorporating  it  together,  it  opens  its 
body,  and  tinges  the  whole  with  a  tough,  gluey  band 
or  fubflance.  If,  in  the  tempering,  you  overwater 
them,  as  the  ufual  method  is,  they  become  dry  and 
brittle,  almotlas  the  earth  they  are  made  of  ;  whereas, 
if  duly  tempered,  they  become  fmooth  and  folid,  hard 
and  durable.  A  brick  of  this  laft  fort  takes  up  near  as 
much  earth  as  a  brick  and  a  half  made  the  contrary 
way  :  in  which  the  bricks  are  fpongy,  light,  and  full 
of  cracks,  partly  through  want  of  due  working,  and 
partly  by  mixing  of  aihes  and  light  fandy  earth  to  make 
it  work  eafy  and  w  ith  greater  difpatch  ;  as  alfo  to  fave 
calm  or  coals  in  the  burning.  We  may  add,  that  for 
bricks  made  of  good  earth,  and  well  tempered,  as  they 
become  folid  and  ponderous,  fo  they  take  up  a  longer 
lime  in  drying  and  burning  than  the  common  ones  ; 
and  that  the  welldryingof  bricksbefore  they  are  burn- 
ed, prevents  their  cracking  and  crumbling  in  the  burn- 
ing. 

Bricks  arc  burnt  either  in  a  kiln  or  clamp.  Thofe 
that  are  burnt  in  a  kiln,  are  firft  fet  or  placed  in  it ;  and 
then  the  kiln  being  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  thay 
put  in  fome  wood  to  dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire  ;  and 
this  they  continue  till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which 
is  known  by  the  fmoke's  turning  from  a  darkilh  colour 
to  tranfparent  fmoke  :  they  then  leave  off  putting  in 
wood,  and  proceed  to  make  ready  for  burning  ;  which 
is  performed  by  putting  in  brufli,  furze,  fpray,  heath, 
brake,  or  fern  faggots  :  but  before  they  put  in  any  fag- 
gots, they  dam  up  the  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln 
with  pieces  of  bricks  (which  they  ciWjhhthg)  piled  up 
one  upon  another,  and  clofc  it  up  with  wet  brick-earth 
inftead  of  mortar.  The  (liinlog  they  make  fo  high,  tJiat 
there  is  but  jult  room  above  it  to  thrufl  in  a  faggot  : 
then  they  proceed  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  kiln 


and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  kiln  ;  upon  which  they  flacken  the  fire  for 
au  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  con- 
tinue to  do,  alrernaiely  heating  and  flacking,  till  the 
ware  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  effcifttd  in 
48  hours. 

About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps,  built  of 
the  bricks  thcmfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arclies  in 
kilns,,  with  a  vacancy  between  cach^ick,  for  the  fire 
to  play  through  ;  but  with  this  difFc^nce,  that  inftead 
of  arching,  they  fpan  it  over  by  making  the  bricks  pro- 
ject one  over  another  on  both  fides  of  the  place,  for  the 
wood  and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet,  and  are  bound- 
ed by  the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe  all  up.  The 
place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  ftraight  on  both  fides, 
tiil  about  three  feet  high  ;  then  they  almoft  fill  it  with 
wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  offea-coal,  and  then 
overfpan  the  arch  ;  but  they  flrew  fea-coal  alfo  over 
the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks  ;  laflly,  they 
kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  eoal;  and  when 
all  is  conlumed,  then  they  conclude  the  bricks  are  fuf- 
ficiently  burnt. 

In  Dr  Percival's  clTays*,  we  have  the  following  ex-  » 
periment  of  the  effedls  of  bricks  on  water.  "  Two  or  p, 
three  pieces  of  common  brick  were  fleeped  four  days  in 
a  bafon  full  of  diflilled  water.  The  water  was  then 
decanted  off,  and  examined  by  various  chemical  tefls. 
It  was  immifcible  with  foap,  flruck  a  lively  green  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  was  rendered  flightly  lactcfcent  by 
the  volatile  alcali,  and  quite  milky  by  the  fixed  alcaji 
and  by  a  folution  of  faccharum  faturni.  The  infufion 
of  tormentil  root  pruduced  no  change  in  it."  This  ex- 
periment, he  obferves,  affords  a  flriking  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  lining  wells  with  brick,  a  praftice  very 
common  in  many  places,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  ren- 
dering the  water  hard  and  unwholefome.  Clay  gene- 
rally contains  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  matters.  The 
coloured  loams  often  participate  of  bitumen,  and  the 
ocre  of  iron.  Sand  and  calcareous  earth  are  flill  more 
common  ingredients  in  their  compofition  ;  and  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Geoffry  and  Mr  Pott  prove,  that  the 
earth  of  alum  alfo  may  in  large  quantity  be  extraded 
from  clay.  Now  as  clay  is  expofcd  to  the  open  air  for 
a  long  fpace  of  time,  is  then  moulded  into  bricks,  and 
burnt,  this  procefs  refembles  in  many  refpeds  that  by 
which  the  alum-flone  is  prepared.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  white  efflorefcence  which  is  freqscntly  obfer- 
vablc  on  the  furface  of  new  bricks,  is  of  an  aluminous 
nature.  The  long  expofure  of  clay  10  the  air  before 
it  is  moulded  into  bricks,  the  fulphureous  exhalations 
of  the  pit-coal  ufed  for  burning  it,  together  with  the 
fuffocating  and  bituminous  vapour  which  arifes  from 
the  ignited  clay  itfelf,  fufiiciently  account  for  the  com- 
bination of  a  vitriolic  acid  with  ihe  earth  of  alum. 

Oil  of  Bricks,  olive  oil  imbibed  by  the  fubllance  of 
bricks,  and  afterwards  diftilled  from  it.  This  oil  was 
once  in  great  repute  for  curing  many  difcafes,  but  is 
now  JLiflly  laid  afidc. 

BRtCK-Layer,  an  artificer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  build 
with  bricks,  or  make  brick  work. 

Bricklayers  work,  or  bufinefs,  in  London,  includes 
tyliug,  walling,  cJiimney-work,  andpaving  with  bricks 
and  tylts.  In  the  country  it  alfo  includes  the  mafon's 
and  plallcrcr's  bufinels. 

The  materials  nfcd  by  brick-layers  are  bricks,  ryles, 
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mortar,  laths,  nails,  and  tyle-piiis.  Their  tools  are  a 
brick  trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up  mortar ;  a  brick-ax, 
to  cut  bricks  to  the  determined  fliape  ;  a  faw,  for  fiw- 
ing  bricks  ;  a  rub-ftoiic,  on  which  to  rub  them  ;  alfo  a 
fqaarc,  wherewith  lo  lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face 
or  firfacc  of  the  brick,  to  fee  whether  they  arc  at  right 
angles;  a  bevel,  by  which  to  cut  the  under  Tides  of 
bricks  to  the  angles  required  ;  a  finall  tranncl  of  iron, 
wherewith  to  mark  the  bricks;  atioat-ftone,  with  which 
to  rub  a  moulding  of  brick  to  the  pattern  dcfcribcd  ; 
a  banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on  ;  line-pins,  to  lay  their 
rows  or  courfes  by  ;  plamb-rule,  whereby  to  carry  their 
work  upright  ;  level,  to  conduct  it  horizontal ;  fqusre, 
to  fet  off  right  angles;  ten-foot-rood,  wherewith  to  take 
dimcnlions;  jointer,  wherewith  to  run  the  long  joints  ; 
rammer,  wherewith  to  beat  the  foundation ;  crow  and 
pick-ax,  wherewith  to  dig  through  walls. 

The  London  brick-layers  make  a  regular  company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1568  ;  and  confills  of  a  ma- 
iler, two  wardens,  20  alTiftants,  and  78  on  the  livery. 

BiucK-Layiii^,  the  art  of  framing  edifices  of  bricks. 

Moxon  hath  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  art  of  brick- 
laying ;  in  which  he  defcribcs  the  materials,  tools,  and 
method  of  working,  ufed  by  brick-layers. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  bricks  be  laid  joint 
on  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  walls  as  feldom  as  may 
be  ;  and  that  there  be  good  bond  made  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  outfides.  Some  brick-layers,  in  working  a 
brick  and  half  wall,  lay  the  header  on  one  fiJe  of  the 
wall  perpendicular  on  the  header  on  the  other  fide,  and 
fo  all  along  the  whole  courfe  ;  whereas,  if  the  header 
on  one  fide  of  the  wall  were  toothed  as  much  as  tlic 
ftretcher  on  the  other  fide,  it  would  bcallronger  tooth- 
ing, and  the  joints  of  the  lieaders  of  one  fide  would  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  headers  of  the  courfe  they  lie  upon 
of  the  other  fide.  If  bricks  be  laid  in  winter,  let  them 
be  kept  as  dry  as  po.Tible  ;  if  in  fummer,  it  will  quit 
cofl  to  employ  boys  to  wet  them,  for  that  they  will  then 
unite  with  the  mortar  better  than  if  dry,  and  will  make 
the  work  ftronger.  In  large  buildings,  or  where  it  is 
thought  too  much  trouble  to  dip  all  the  bricks  feparate- 
ly,  water  may  be  thrown  on  each  courfe  after  they  arc 
laid,  as  was  done  at  the  building  the  phy fician's  college, 
by  order  of  Dr  Hooke.  If  bricks  are  laid  in  fummer, 
they  are  to  be  covered  ;  for  if  the  mortar  dries  too  ha- 
ftily,  it  will  not  bind  fo  firmly  to  the  bricks  as  when 
left  to  dry  more  gradually.  If  the  bricks  be  laid  in 
winter,  they  fliould  alfo  be  covered  well,  to  proteft 
them  from  rain,  fnow  and  froft  ;  which  lafl  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  mortar,  efpecially  to  all  fuch  as  has  been 
wetted  juil  before  the  froft  afiaults  it. 

BiucK-Maker,  is  he  who  undertakes  the  making  of 
Bricks.  This  is  moftly  performed  at  fome  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  cities  and  towns ;  and  though  fome,  thro' 
ignorance,  look  upon  it  as  a  very  mean  employ,  becaufc 
laborious,  yet  the  mailers  about  London,  and  other 
capital  cities,  are  generally  men  of  fubflance. 

BRICKING,  among  builders,  the  counterfeiting  of 
z  brick-wall  on  plafter  :  which  is  done  by  fmearing  it 
over  with  red  ochre,  and  making  the  joints  with  an 
edged  tool  ;  thcfc  laft  arc  afterwards  filled  with  a  fine 
plaller. 

BRIDE,  a    woman   newly  married.     Among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  cullomarjr  for  the  bride  to  be  condu^led 
from  her  father's  houfe  to  her  hufband's  in  a  chariot, 
Vol.  III. 
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the  evening  being  choftn  for  that  purpofe,  to  conceal  IVidt 
her  bluflies;  flic  was  placed  in  the  middle,  her  hufband 
fitting  on  one  fide,  and  one  of  her  niofl  intimate  friends 
on  tiie  other;  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and  flic 
was  entertained  in  rhepaflage  with  a  fong  fuitable  to  the 
occafion.  When  they  arrived  at  their  journies  end, 
the  axle-tree  of  the  coach  thty  rode  in  was  burnt,  to 
fignify  that  tiie  bride  was  never  to  return  to  her  father's 
houfe. — Among  the  Romans  the  bride  was  to  ftem  to 
be  ravldied  by  force  from  her  mother,  in  memory  cf  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  under  RonniUis  ;  flie  was  10  be  car- 
ried home  in  the  night-time  to  the  bridegroom's  houfe, 
accompanied  by  three  boys,  one  whereof  carried  a  torch, 
and  the  othertwoicd  the  bride  ;  a fpindlc  and  diflatf  be- 
ing carried  with  her:  flie  brought  tiiree  pieces  of  niouey 
called  aiFcs,  in  her  hand  toihe  bridegroom,  whofc doors 
on  this  occafion  were  adorned  with  flowers  and  branches 
of  trees :  being  here  interrogated  who  flie  was,  flie  was 
to  anfwer  Caia,  in  memory  of  Caia  Cecilia,  wife  of 
Tarqiiin  the  Elder,  who  was  an  excellent  lan'tjica  or 
fpinflrcfs;  for  the  likereafon,  before  her  entrance,  flic 
lined  the  door-poils  with  wool,  and  fmcared  ihem  with 
greafe.  Fire  and  water  being  fet  on  the  threfliold,  flie 
touched  both  ;  but  llarting  back  from  the  door,  refu- 
fed  to  en:er,  till  at  length  fl:e  paflfed  the  threfliold,  be- 
ing careful  to  flep  over  without  touching  it  :  here  the 
keys  were  given  her,  a  nuptial  fuppcr  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  minllrels  to  divert  her  ;  Ihe  was  featcd  on  the 
figure  of  a  priapus,  and  here  the  attendant  boys  re- 
figned  her  to  the  proutiba,  who  brought  her  into  the 
nuptial  chamber  and  put  her  to  bed.  This  office  was 
to  be  performed  by  matrons  who  had  only  been  once 
married,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  for  per- 
petuity. 

BRIDEGROOM,  a  man  newly  married,  the  fpoufe 
of  the  bride. 

The  Spartan  bridegrooms  committed  a  kind  of  rape 
upon  their  brides.  For  matters  being  agreed  on  between 
them  two,  the  woman  that  contrived  and  managed  the 
match,  having  fliaved  the  bride's  liair  clofc  to  her  fkin, 
drefled  her  up  in  man's  clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a 
mattrefs  :  this  done,  in  came  the  bridegroom,  in  his  u- 
fual  drefs,  having  fupped  as  ordinary,  and  Ikaling  as 
privately  as  he  could  to  the  room  where  the  bride  lay, 
and  uniyinghervirgin  girdle,  tooklicr  to  his  embraces; 
and  having  flayed  a  fliort  time  with  her,  returned  to 
his  companions,  with  whom  he  continued  to  fpcnd  his 
life,  remaining  with  them  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
nnlefs  he  flolc  a  fliort  vifit  to  his  bride,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  circunifpeflion,  and 
fear  of  being  difcovered.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
bridegroom  was  decked  to  receive  his  bride  ;  his  hair 
was  combed  and  cut  in  a  particular  form  ;  lie  bad  a  co- 
ronet or  chaplet  on  his  head,  and  was  drefled  in  a 
white  garment. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  the  bridegroom  was  to  for- 
bear the  enjoyment  of  his  bride  the  firft  night,  iu  ho- 
nour of  the. nuptial  benediJlion  given  by    the  prieft 
on    that  day*.     In  Scotland,  and  perhaps  alfo  (omc  *  yobnf. 
parts  of  England,  a  cuftom  called  r/iarchct,  obtained  ;  Bed.  Lata. 
by  whicli  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  intitled  to  the  firfi  an.740  §!58 
night's  habitation  with  his  tenants  brides  f.  \1i(.tMaf 

BRIDEWELL,  a  work-houfe,  or  place  of  correc- '^''• 
tion  for  vagrants,  llrumpeis,  and  other  difordcrly  per- 
fons, — Thcfc  arc  made  to  work,  being  maintained  with 
4  A  clothing 
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Bridewell,  clothing  and  diet ;  and  when  it  feems  good  to  their 

Bridge,    governors,  they  are  fent  by  pafles  into  their  native 

*'•"-'  countries ;   however,  while  they  remain  here,  they  are 

not  only  made  to  work,  but,  according  to  their  crimes, 

receive  once  a-fortnight  fuch  a  number  of  ftripes  as 

the  governor  commands. 

Bridewell,  in  London,  near  Fleet-ftrect,  is  a  foun- 
dation of  a  mixt  and  fingular  nature,  partaking  of  the 
hofptal,  the  prifon,  and  workhoufe  ;  it  was  founded  in 
1553,  by  Edward  VI.  who  gave  the  place  where  king 
John  had  formerly  kept  his  court,  and  vi^hich  had  been 
repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  city  of  London,  with  700 
merks  of  land,  bedding,  and  other  furniture.  Several 
youths  are  fent  to  this  hofpical  as  apprentices  tomanufac- 
turrs,  who  refide  there ;  they  arecloihed  in  blue  doublets 
and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Having  faithfully 
ferved  their  time  of  feven  years,  they  have  their  free- 
dom, and  a  donation  of  L.  10  each,  for  carrying  on 
their  refpeiftive  trades. 

BRIDGE,  a  work  of  mafonry  or  timber,  confifling 
of  one  or  more  arches  built  over  a  river,  canal,  or  the 
like,  for  the  conveniency  of  paffing  the  fame.  See 
Architecture,  n°  122;  and  Canal. 

The  firft  inventor  of  bridges,  as  well  as  of  fliips  and 
crowns,  is  by  fome  learned  men  fuppofed  to  be  Janus  : 
their  reafon  is,  that  on  feveral  ancient  Greek,  Sicilian, 
and  Italian  coins,  there  are  reprefented  on  one  fide  a 
Janus,  with  two  faces  ,  and  on  the  other  a  bridge,  or 
a  crown,  or  a  ihip. 

Bridges  are  a  fort  of  edifices  very  difficult  to  execute, 
on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  laying  foundations 
and  walling  under  water.  The  earlieft  rules  and  in- 
flruftions  relating  to  the  building  of  bridges  are  given 
by  Leon  Baptifta  Alberii,  Archh.  1.  viii.  Others  were 
afterwards  laid  down  by  Palladio,  1.  iii.  Serlio,  1.  iii. 
c.  4.  and  Scammozzi,  1.  v.  all  of  whicli  are  collcdcd  by 
M.  Blondel,  Coiirs  d'  Arch'tt.  p.  629,  ftq.  The  befl 
of  them  are  alfo  given  by  Goldman,  Baukhnrfl,  1.  iv. 
c.  4.  p.  134,  and  Hawkefmoor's  Hiilory  of  London 
bridge,  p.  26,  feq.  M.  Gautier  has  a  piece  exprels  on 
bridges,  ancient  and  modern  ;  Trait  des  Fonts,  Paris 
1716,   i2mo. 

The  parts  of  a  bridge  are.  The  piers  ;  the  arches  ; 
the  pavement,  or  way  over  for  cattle  and  carriages  ;  the 
foot-way  on  each  fide,  for  foot-paffengers  ;  the  rail  or 
parapet,  which  inclofes  the  whole  ;  and  the  buiments 
or  ends  of  the  bridges  on  the  baiik. 

The  conditions  required  in  a  bridge  are,  That  it  be 
well-defigned,  commodious,  durable,  and  fnitably  de- 
corated. The  piers  of  flone-bridges  fliould  be  equal 
in  number,  that  there  may  be  one  arch  in  the  middle, 
where  commonly  the  current  is  llrongcft  -,  their  thick- 
nefs  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  fpan  of 
the  arch,  nor  more  than  a  fourth  ;  they  are  commonly 
guarded  in  the  front  with  angular  fterlings,  to  break  the 
forceof  the  current:  the  firongeft  arches  are  thofewhofe 
fweep  is  a  whole  femicircle  ;  as  the  piers  of  bridges  al- 
ways diminilh  the  bed  of  a  river,  in  cafe  of  inunda- 
tions, the  bed  mufl  be  funk  or  liollowed  in  proportion 
to  the  fpace  taken  by  the  piers,  as  the  waters  gain 
in  depth  wliat  they  lofe  in  breadth,  which  otherwife 
conduce  to  wafli  away  the  foundation  and  endanger  the 
piers  :  to  prevent  this,  they  fometimes  diminifli  the 
current,  either  by  lengthening  its  courfe,  or  by  mak- 
ing it  iHore  winding;  or  by  flopping  the  bottom  with 


rows  of  [planks,  flakes,  or  piles,  which  break  the  cur- 
rent. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  building  and  repairing  of 
bridges  was  firfi:  committed  to  the  pontifices  or  prielis  ; 
then  to  the  cenfors,  or  curators  of  the  roads  ;  laflly, 
the  emperors  took  the  care  of  bridges  into  their  own 
hands.  Thus  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  Pons  Janicu- 
lenfis  of  marble  ;  Gordian  reftored  the  Pons  Ccftius  ; 
and  Adrian  built  a  new  one  denominated  from  him.  In 
the  middle-age,  bridge-building  was  reckoned  among 
the  adls  of  religion  ;  and  a  regular  order  of  Hofpital- 
lers  was  founded  by  St  Benezet,  towards  the  end  of  the 
I2th  century,  imder  the  denomination  of  pojitifices,  or 
bridge-builders,  whofe  office  it  was  to  be  afliltant  to 
travellers,  by  making  bridges,  fettling  ferries,  and  re- 
ceiving flrangtrs  in  hofpitals,  or  houfes  built  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  We  read  of  one  hofpital  of  this  kind 
at  Avignon,  where  the  hofpitailers  dwelt  under  the  di- 
redion  of  their  firft  fuperior  St  Benezet.  The  Jefuit 
Raynaldus  has  a  trcatife  exprefs  on  St  John  the  bridge- 
builder. 

Among  the  bridges  of  antiquity,  that  built  by  Tra- 
jan over  the  Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  mofl  magnifi- 
cent. 

Among  modern  bridges,  that  of  Weftminfter,  bnilt 
on  the  river  Thames,  may  be  accounted  one  of  the 
fined  in  the  world  :  it  is  44  feet  wide,  a  commodious 
foot-way  being  allowed  for  paflengcrs,  on  each  fide,  of 
aboiK  feven  feet  broad,  raifed  above  the  road  allowed 
for  carriages,  and  paved  with  broad  moor-ftones,  while 
the  fpace  left  between  them  is  fufficient  to  admit  three 
carriages  and  iwo  horfes  to  go  a-breaft,  without  any 
danger.  Its  extent  from  wharf  to  wharf  is  1220  or 
1223  feet,  being  full  300  feet  longer  than  London- 
bridge.  The  free  water-way  under  the  arches  of  this 
bridge  is  870  feet,  being  four  times  as  much  as  the  free 
water-way  leftbetween  the  fterlings  of  London-bridge  ; 
this  difpofition,  together  with  the  gentlencfs  of  the 
flream,  are  the  chief  reafons  why  no  fenfible  fall  of  wa- 
ter can  ever  ffop,  or  in  the  leafl  endanger,  the  fmalleft 
boats  in  their  pafTage  through  the  arches. 

It  confifls  of  13  large  and  2  fmall  arches,  together 
with  14  intermediate  piers. 

Each  pierterminates  witha  faliant  right  angle  againft 
either  ftream  :  the  two  middle  piers  are  each  17  feet  in 
thicknefsat  the  fpringing  of  the  arches,  and  contain 
3000  cubic  feet,  or  near  200  tons,  of  folid  ffone  ;  and 
the  others  decreafe  in  width  equally  on  each  fide  by 
one  foot. 

All  the  arches  of  this  bridge  are  fcmicircular  ;  they 
all  fpring  from  about  two  feet  above  low-water  mark ; 
the  middle  arch  is  76  feet  wide,  and  the  others  de- 
creafe in  breadth  equally  on  each  fide  by  4  feet. 

This  bridge  is  built  of  the  bed  materials;  and  the 
fize  and  difpofition  of  thefe  materials  are  fuch,  that 
there  is  nofalfe  bearing,  or  fo  much  as  a  falfe  joint  in 
the  v.'hole  flrudure  ;  befides  that  it  is  built  in  a  neat 
and  elegant  tafle,  and  with  fuch  limplicity  and  gran- 
deur, that,  whether  viewed  from  the  water,  or  by  the 
paffengers  who  walk  over  it,  it  fills  the  mind  wiih  an 
agreeable  furprize.  The  feraiodangular  towers  which 
form  the  receffesof  the  foot-way,  the  manner  of  placing 
the  lamps,  and  the  height  of  the  bahiflrade,  arc  at  once 
the  nioft  beautifnl,  and,  in  every  other  refpedt,  the  befl 
contrived. 

London 


Bridge. 
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BriJge.       London-bridge  confifts  of  20  locks  or  arches,  19  of 

■""*' '  wl'.icli  are  open,  and  one  filled  up  or  oNfcured.  It  is  900 

feet  long,  60  Iiigh,  -ind  74  broad,  wiili  almofl  20  feet  aper- 
ture in  each  arch.  It  is  fupported  by  18  pitrs,  from  25  to 
34  feet  thick;  fo  that  the  grcateft  waicr-way  when  the 
tide  is  above  the  ftcrlings  is  470  feet,  fcarcely  half  the 
width  of  tlic  river ;  and  below  the  ftcrlings,  tiie  water- 
way is  reduced  to  194  feet.  Thus  a  river  900  feet 
wide  is  here  forced  ihrojgh  a  channel  of  194  feet. 
London-bridge  was  Ihit  built  of  timber,  foaie  time 
before  the  year  994,  by  a  college  of  prieils,  to  whom 
the  profits  of  the  ferry  of  St  INlary  Ovcry's  had  de- 
fcended  J  it  was  repaired,  or  rather  new  Iniilt  of  tim- 
ber, in  1163.  The  ftone-bridgc  was  begun  by  king 
Henry  in  1176,  and  finiflied  by  king  John  in  1209. 
•/r«wi/w.  Tlie  archited  was  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a  pricll  *. 
.Hijl.tfLtn-  For  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  a  large  houfe  is  allotted, 
JtninJgt,  ^„jti^  J  great  number  of  offices,  and  a  vaft  revenue  in 
P  land,  &c.     The  chief  officers  arc  two  bridge-maltcrs, 

chnfcn  yearly  out  of  the  body  of  the  livery.  The  de- 
fet^s  of  this  bridge  are  the  narrownefs  and  irregularity 
of  the  arches,  and  the  largcnefs  of  the  piers,  which, 
together  with  the  ftcrlings,  turn  the  current  of  the 
Thames  into  many  frightful  catarafls,  which  mufl 
obftruft  and  endanger  the  navigation  through  the 
bridge.  Tlie  Acrlings  have  been  added,  to  hinder 
the  piers  from  being  undermined  by  the  rotting  of 
the  piles  on  which  they  are  built :  for  by  means 
of  thefc  fterlings  the  piles  are  kept  conilantly  wet ; 
and  thus  the  timber  is  kept  from  decaying,  which 
always  happens  when  it  is  fufiered  to  be  alternately 
wet  and  dry. 

Blackfriars  bridge,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  built  according  to  a  plan  drawn  by  Mr  Ro- 
bert Mylne,  is  an  exceeding  light  and  elegant  flnic- 
ture.  The  arches  are  only  nine  in  number;  but  very 
large,  and  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  centre-arch  is 
100  feet  wide  ;  thofc  on  the  fides  decrcafe  in  a  regu- 
lar gradation  ;  and  the  width  of  that  near  the  abtument 
at  each  end  is  70  feet.  It  has  an  open  balullrade  at 
the  top,  and  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  with  room  for 
three  carriages  abrcaft  in  the  middle.  It  has  alfo  re- 
cedes on  the  fides  for  the  foot  paflcngcrs,  each  fup- 
ported by  two  lofty  Ionic  columns. 

The  longeft  bridge  in  England  is  that  over  the  Trent 
at  Burton,  built  by  Bernard  abbot  of  Burton,  in  the 
12th  century  ;  it  is  all  of  fquared  free  Hone,  ftroiig,  and 
lofty,  IJ45  feet  in  length,  and  confining  of  34  arches. 
Yet  this  comes  far  fliort  of  the  woodenbridge  over  the 
Dravc,  which  according  to  Dr  Brown  is  at  leaft  five 
miles  long. 

But  the  mofl  fingular  bridge  in  Europe  is  that  built 
•ver  the  river  Tave  in  Glamorganfhirc.  It  confifts  of 
one  ftupendous  arch,  the  diameter  of  which  is  1 7  J  feet, 
the  chord  140,  the  altitude  3J,  and  the  abutments  32. 
This  magnificent  arch  was  built  by  William  Edward, 
a  poor  country  mafon,  in  the  year  1 756. 

The  famous  bridge  of  Venice,  called  the  If ia/to,  con- 
fifts  of  but  a  finglearch,  and  that  a  flat  or  low  one,  and 
paffed  for  a  maflcrpicce  of  art.  It  was  built  in  1591, 
on  the  defign  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  fpan  of  the  arch 
1598;  feet,  and  its  height  above  the  water  only  23. — 
Poilct  mention";  a  bridge  of  a  fiiigle  arch  in  the  city  of 
Munfler  in  Bothnia,  much  bolder  than  that  of  the  Ri- 


alto  at  Venice.  But  thefe  are  nothing  to  a  bridge  in  Bridge. 
China,  built  from  one  mountain  to  another,  confining  ''■~-^' — 
of  a  fingle  arch  400  cubits  long  and  500  in  height, 
whence  it  is  called  the_/7)//,_^  ^r/i/^i? ;  a  figure  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfidions.  Kircher  alfa 
fpcaks  of  a  bridge  in  the  fame  country  560  perches 
long,  fupported  by  300  pillars. 

Kt'/}je>iBiiiige,l'<,titdejoi:c,  is  made  of  large  flieaves 
of  rufiits  throwing  in  marfliy  grounds,  which  they  cover 
with  boards  or  planks;  they  fcrve  for  croffing  ground 
that  is  boggy,  miry,  or  rotten.  The  Romans  liad  alfo 
a  fort  of  fubitaneoLis  bridges  made  by  the  foJdiers,  of 
boats,  or  fometimcs  of  cafks,  leathern  bottles,  or  bags, 
or  even  of  bullocks  bladders  blown  up  and  faflencd  to- 
gether, called  afcogufrl.  M.  Couplet  gives  the  figure  of 
a  portable  bridge  .00  feet  long,  cafily  taken  afunder 
and  put  together  again,  and  which  40  men  may  carry. 
Frezier  fpeaks  of  a  wonderful  kind  of  bridge  at  .4pu- 
rinu  in  Lima,  made  of  ropes  formed  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree. 

Peadetit  or  Hanging  Bridges,  called  alfo  FhtUfofhi- 
cat  Bridges,  are  thole  not  /ujij^oned  either  by  polls  or 
pillars,  but  hung  at  lirge  in  the  air,  only  fupported  at 
the  two  ends  or  biiimenis.  Inflances  of  fuch  bridges 
are  given  by  Palladioand  others.  Dr  Wallis  gives  the 
defign  of  a  timber  bridge  70  feet  long,  without  any 
pillars,  which  might  be  ufeful  infome  places  where  pil- 
lars cannot  be  conveniently  erected.  Dr  PlotalRires  us, 
that  there  was  formerly  a  large  bridge  over  the  caftle- 
ditch  at  Tutbury  in  England,  made  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, none  much  above  a  yard  long,  and  yet  not  fup- 
ported underneath  either  with  pillars  or  archwork,  or 
any  fort  of  prop  whatever. 

Drazu-BniDCE,  one  that  is  faflened  with  hinges  at 
one  end  only,  fo  that  the  other  may  be  drawn  up;  ia 
which  cafe  the  bridge  Hands  upright,to  hinder  the  paf-  . 
fagc  of  a  ditch  or  moar. 

Flying-BRiDCE  or  Pens  duHirhis,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  a  bridge  made  of  pontoons,  leather  boats,  hol- 
low beams,  calks,  or  the  like,  laid  on  a  river,  and 
covered  with  planks,  for  the  palTkge  of  an  army. 

Flyhig-BRiLCE  (pont  volant)  more  paniculaily  de- 
notes a  bridge  compofed  of  one  or  two  boats  joined  to- 
gether by  a  fort  of  flooring,  and  furrounded  with  a  rail 
or  baluftradc  ;  having  alfo  one  or  more  mafis,  to  which 
is  faftened  a  cable,  fupported,  at  proper  diftances,  by 
boats,  and  extended  to  an  anchor,  to  which  the  other 
end  is  faftened,  in  the  middle  of  the  water:  by  which 
contrivance,  the  bridge  becomes  moveable,  like  a  pen- 
dulum from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  without 
any  other  help  than  the  rudder. — Such  bridges  fome- 
timcs alfo  confill  of  two  (lories,  for  the  quicker  pafiagc 
of  a  great  number  of  men,  or  that  both  infantry  and 
cavalry  may  pafs  at  the  fame  time. 

In  Plate  CVIII.  is  rcprefenied  a  flying-bridge  of  this 
kind.  Fig.  2.  is  a  perfpedivc  view  of  the  courfe  of  a 
river,  and  its  two  banks,  a,  b,  c,  d,  Two  long  boats  or 
baiteaux,  which  fupport  the  flying-bridge.  GH,  KL, 
two  mails  joined  at  their  tops  by  two  tranfvcrfc  pieces, 
or  beams,  ;ind  acentral  arch,  and  fiipported  in  a  verti- 
cal pofiiion  by  two  pair  of  fhrowds  and  two  chains 
LN,  I!R.  M,  a  horfe,  or  crofs  piece,  over  which  the 
rope  or  cable  M,  F,  e,f,  that  rides  or  holds  the  bridge 
againll  the  current,  palfcs.     E,  a  roll  or  wintjiafs round 
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Bridge,     whlcli  the  rope  M,  F,  e,f,  is  wound.     «,  ^,  The  rnd- 

* ^ '  ders.     AB,  and  CD,  two  portions  of  bridges  of  boats 

faflened  to  the  bank  on  each  fide,  and  between  which 
the  flying-bridge  moves  in  palling  from  one  fide  of  the 
river  to  the  other.  e,f,  Chains  fupported  by  two  punts, 
or  fmall  flat-bottomed  boats:  there  are  live  or  fix  of 
"*  •.  thefc  punts  at  about  40  fathoms  from  one  aiaother.  The 
firll,  or  fartheft  from  the  bridge,  is  moored  with  an- 
chors in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  plan  of  the  fame  bridge,  a,  b,  c,  d,  The 
c  tvvo  boats  that  fupport  it.  K  and  G,  the  two  malls. 
KFG,  the  tranfverfe  piece  or  beam  over  which  the 
cable  palfes.  E,  the  roll,  or  windlafs,  round  which  the 
rope  or  cable  is  wound.  a,b,  The  rudders.  O,  a  boat. 
e.  One  of  the  punts,  or  fuiall  flat-botiomed  boats  that 
fupport  the  chain.  N,  N,  pumps  for  extra«5ting  the 
water  oiit  of  the  boats,      P,  P,  capfcans. 

Fig.  4.  Lateral  elevation  of  the  bridge,  a,  c,  One 
of  the  boats.  1^,  The  rudder.  E,  The  roll,  or  wind- 
lafs. M,  The  horfe,  or  crofs-picce.  GH,  one  of  the 
mails.  E,  M,  H,  F,  The  cable.  In  this  view  the  ba- 
hiflrade  running  along  the  fide  of  the  bridge  is  plainly 
exhibited. 

Fig.  5.  Elevation  of  the  hinder  or  ftern  part  of  the 
bridge,  a,  b,  The  two  boats.  G  H,  KL,  The  two 
malls.  HL,  The  upper  tranfverfe  beam,  p,  q.  The 
lower  tranfverfe  beam,  or  that  over  which  the  cable 
pafles,  and  on  which  it  Aides  from  one  maft  to  the  o- 
ther  ;  this  beam  is  therefore  always  kept  well  greafed. 
p,k,  q,g,  Shrowds  extending  from  the  fides  of  the  bridge 
to  the  tops  of  the  malls.  M,  The  horfe  or  crofs-piece 
over  which  the  cable  palles  to  the  roll  or  windlafs  £. 

Bridges  of  Boats  are  either  made  of  copper  or 
wooden  boits,  fallened  with  Hakes  or  anchors,  and  laid 
over  with  planks.  One  of  the  moft  notable  exploits 
of  Jiilius  Cjefar  was  the  expeditious  making  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine.  Modern  armies  carry  cop- 
per or  tin  boats,  called  pontoons,  to  be  in  readincfs  for 
making  bridges;  feveral  of  thrfe  being  joined  fide  by 
fide  till  they  reach  acrofs  the  river,  and  planks  laid  over 
them,  make  a  plane  for  the  men  to  march  on.  There 
are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beaucaire  and  Rouen, 
which  rife  and  fall  with  the  water;  and  that  at  Seville 
is  faid  to  exceed  them  both.  The  bridge  of  boats  at 
Rouen,  built  in  lieu  of  the  (lately  flone-bridge  erefled 
there  by  the  Romans,  is  reprefcnted  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter as  the  wonder  of  the  prcfent  age.  It  always  floats, 
and  rifes  and  falls  with  the  tide,  or  as  the  land-waters 
fill  the  river.  It  is  near  300  yards  long,  and  is  paved 
with  flone,  juft  as  the  flreetsare;  carriages  with  the 
grcatell  burdens  go  over  it  with  eafc,  and  men  and 
horfes  with  fafcty,  though  there  are  no  rails  on  either 
hand.  Tlie  boats  are  very  firm,  and  well  moored  with 
flrong  chains,  and  the  whole  well  looked  after  and  con- 
Itantly  repaired,  though  now  very  old. 

BuiDGKofCommiaiication,  is  that  made  over  a  river, 
by  which  two  armies  or  forts,  which  are  fcparated  by 
tiiat  river,  have  a  free  communication  with  one  ano- 
ther. 

F/oatitig- Bridge,  is  ordinarily  made  of  two  fmall 
bridges,  laid  one  over  the  other,  in  fuch  manner  as 
that  the  uijpermoft  flrctches  and  runs  out,  by  the  help 
of  certain  cords  running  through  pullies  placed  along 
the  fides  of  the  under-bridge,  which  pufli  it  forwards 
till  the  end  of  it  joins  the  place  it  is  defigned  to  be 
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fixed  on.  When  thefe  two  bridges  are  flretched  ont  Bridge, 
to  their  full  length,  fo  that  the  two  middle  ends  meet,  *  "^ 
they  are  not  to  be  *bove  four  or  five  faihoms  long  ; 
becaufe,  if  longer,  they  will  break.  Their  chief  ufe 
is  for  furprifing  out-works,  or  pofrs,  that  have  but  nar- 
row moats.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  we  find  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  float- 
ing-bridge, which  lays  itfelf  on  the  other  lide  of  the 
river. 

Brcdge,  natural,  implies  a  bridge  not  conftruftcd 
by  art,  but  the  refult  of  fome  operation  of  nature. 

A  mofl  wonderful  work  of  this  kind  is  defcribed  by 
Mr  Jefierfon  in  his  State  of  Virginia.  It  is  on  the 
afcent  of  a  hill,  which  fcems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  fome  great  convulfion.  The  fif- 
fure,  juil  at  the  bridge,  is,  by  fom.e  admeafuremenis, 
270  feet  deep,  by  others  only  205.  It  is  about  45 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the  top,  this 
of  courfe  determines  the  length  of  die  bridge,  and  its 
height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is 
about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch  about  40  fee r. 
A  part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conflituted  by  a  coat  of 
earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees.  The 
reiidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  is  one  folid  rock 
of  limellone.  The  arch  approaches  the  femi-ellipticsl 
form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipfis,  which  would 
be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than 
the  tranfverfe.  Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge 
are  provided  in  fome  pans  with  a  parapet  of  iixtd 
rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refolution  to  walk  to  them 
and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall 
on  your  hands  and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep 
over  it.  Looking  down  from  this  height  about  a  mi- 
nute gave  onr  author  a  violent  hcadach.  If  the  view 
from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  be- 
low is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impofTible 
for  the  emotions  arifing  from  the  fublime  to  be  felt 
beyond  what  they  are  here:  fo  beautiful  an  arth,  fo 
elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  v^ere  up  to  hea- 
ven, the  rapture  of  the  fpedator  is  really  indefcribable  ! 
The  fliTure  continuing  narrow,  deep,  and  flraight  for 
a  confiderable  ditlancc  above  and  below  the  bridge, 
opens  a  fhort  but  very  pleafmg  view  of  the  North- 
mountain  on  one  fide  and  Blue-ridge  on  the  other,  at  ^^ 
the  diftance  each  of  them  of  about  five  miles.  This  W 
bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it  J^ 
has  given  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodious  '■ 
pail'age  over  a  valley,  vvhicli  cannot  be  croffed  elfcwhcre 
for  a  confiderable  dillance.  The  flream  pafTing  under 
it  is  called  Csdar-creik.  It  is  a  water  of  James  River,  ■■ ; 
and  fufficient  in  the  driefl  feafons  to  turn  a  grill-mil), 
though  its  fountain  is  not  more  than  two  miles  above. 

Don  UUoa  mentions  a  break,  fimibr  to  this,  in  the 
province  of  Anjiaraez,  in  South-America.  It  is  from 
16  to  22  feet  wide,  in  feet  deep,  and  of  1.3  miles 
continuance,  Euglilh  mcafure.  Its  breadth  at  top 
is  not  fenfiuiy  greater  than  at  bottom.  Don  Ulioa  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  this  channel  has  been  effeift- 
ed  by  the  wearing  of  ihe  water  which  runs  through 
it,  rather  than  that  the  mountain  (hould  have  been 
broken  open  by  any  convulfion  of  nature.  But  if  it 
had  been  worn  by  the  running  of  water,  would  not 
the  rocks  which  form  the  fides  have  been  worn  plane.' 
or  if,  meeting  in  fome  parts  with  veins  of  harder  Hone, 
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Friilge.  the  water  had  left  prominences  on  the  one  fide,  would 
'  not  the  Time  caufe  have  fometimcs,  or  perhaps  gene- 
rally, occalioned  prominences  on  tiie  other  lule  a!fo? 
Yet  Don  Ulloa  tells  us,  that  on  the  other  fide  there 
are  always  correlponding  cavities,  and  tliat  thefe  tally 
with  the  prominences  (o  perfectly,  that,  were  the  two 
fides  to  come  together,  they  would  lit  in  all  their  in- 
dentures, without  leaving  any  void.  In  fact,  this  dots 
not  refcmble  the  effect  of  running  water,  but  looks 
rather  as  if  the  two  lides  had  parted  afunder.  The 
fides  of  the  break,  over  which  is  the  Natural  bridge  of 
Virginia,  confining  of  a  veiny  rock  which  yields  to 
time,  the  correfpondcnce  between  the  falicnt  and  re- 
entering inqualitics,  if  it  exifled  at  all,  has  now  dif- 
appcarcd.  This  break  has  the  advantage  of  the  one 
dcfcribed  by  Don  Ulloa  in  its  (inert  circumftance  ;  no 
portion  in  that  inflance  having  held  together,  during 
the  reparation  of  the  other  parts,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bridge  over  the  abyfs. 

Bridge,  in  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  two  tranfums  of  a  gun-carriage,  on 
which  the  bed  refts. 

Bridge,  ia  mufic,a  term  forthat  part  of  a  ftringcd 
inftrumenr,  over  which  the  Arings  are  flreiched.  The 
bridge  of  a  violin  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  high, 
and  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

BRiDGL-Tc'd'/t,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Barba- 
does,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  6i.  N.  Lat.  13.  It 
ftaiids  in  the  inmolt  part  of  Carlillr  bay.  This  origi- 
nally was  a  mofl  iinwholefonic  rituation,and  waschoi'cn 
entirely  for  its  convenience  for  trade  ;  but  is  now  deem- 
ed to  be  as  healthy  as  any  place  in  the  idand.  The  town 
iifelf  would  make  a  figure  in  any  European  kingdom.  It 
is  faid  to  contain  ijoohoufes,  and  foine  contend  that 
it  is  the  fincll  the  Britilh  pollcfs  in  Atnerica.  The 
hoiifes  in  general  are  well  built  and  finilhed,  and  their 
rents  as  high  as  fuch  houfcs  would  let  for  in  London. 
The  wharfs  and  quays  arc  well  defended  from  the  fea, 
and  very  convenient.  The  harlxnir  is  fecure  from  the 
north-eaft  wind,  which  istbecoalt.int  trade-wind  there; 
and  Carlille-bay  is  capable  of  containing  500  iliips,  ^nd 
is  formed  by  Nccdhani  and  Pelican  points.  But  what 
renders  Bridge-town  the  tinelt  and  mo.1  dcfir^blc  town 
in  the  Weft  Indies  is  its  fecurity  againft  any  attacks 
from  foreign  enemies.  It  is  defended  on  the  wellward 
by  James- fort,  which  mounts  iS  guns.  Near  this  is 
Willoughby's  fort,  which  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of 
land  running  into  the  fea,  and  mounts  12  guns.  Need- 
him's  fort  has  three  batteries,  and  is  mounted  with  20 
g'lns ;  and  St  Anne's  fort,  which  is  the  Itrongeft  in  the 
illarid,  ftands  more  within  land.  In  fiiort,  according 
to  Mr  Douglafs,  there  is  all  along  the  lee-fliore  a  breaft- 
work  and  trench,  in  which,  at  proper  places,  were  29 
forts  and  batteries,  having  308  cannon  mounted,  while 
the  windward  (horc  is  fecured  by  high  rocks,  fteepclifTs, 
and  fo'il  groind.  Such  was  the  date  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  1717;  but  fince  that  time  they  have  been  much 
ftrcngthcned.  Bridgr-town  is  defliiuieof  few  elegan- 
cies or  conveniences  of  life  tint  any  city  of  Europe  can 
afford.  The  church  of  St  Midiael  exceeds  many.Eng- 
liih  cathedrals  \^  beauty,  largcnefs,  aiid  conveniency  ; 
and  his  a  fine  organ,  bells,  and  clock.  Here  alfo  is  a 
frcc-fclioM  for  the  in  trui^ivia  of  poor  boys,  an  hofpital, 
an!  a  college.  The  Uricr  was  crc(5lcd  by  the  focieiy 
for  propigating  the  Chrhlian  i«Mg'on,  in  purfuancc  of 


the  will  of  Colonel  ChriflophcrCodrington,  who  left 
about  L.2COO  a-ycar  for  its  endowment,  for  maintain- 
ing profcffors  and  fcholars  to  ftudy  and  pradife  divini- 
ty, furgery,  and  phyfic.     See  Codrincton. 

BRIDGENORTH,  a  town  of  Shropfhire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  river  Severn,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts ;  but  they  are  united  by  a  handfome  ftonc 
bridge,  and  thefe  are  called  the  i/pper  and  the  /ewer 
town.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Ethclfleda,  wi- 
dow of  Ethelred  king  of  the  Mercians,  about  the  year 
675.  Robert  de  Belizma,  fon  of  Robert  de  Montgo- 
mery, buiit  the  caflle,  and  maintained  it  againft  kir.g 
Henry  I,  by  which  means  ij  wasforfeited  to  the  crown, 
and  remained  fo  till  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  wliogavc 
it  to  John  Sutton  lord  Dudley.  This  town  has  under- 
gone feveral  fieges;  and  in  the  civil  war  it  fufiiired 
very  m.uch,  many  fine  buildings  and  the  whole  town, 
being  aimofl  deftroycd  by  fire,  when  Sir  Lewis  Kirkc 
defended  the  citadel  for  king  Charles.  There  are 
now  no  other  remains  of  the  caftle  than  a  fmall  part 
of  the  towers,  and  a  place  yet  called  the  ca/i/e,  within 
the  walls  of  the  old  one;  within  which  Hands  one  of 
the  churches  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalen,  which 
was  made  a  free  chapel,  and  exempted  from  epifcopal 
jurifdiiSion.  The  other  church  is  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  on  the  higlieft  part  of  the  hill,  near  to  whofc 
church-yard  flood  a  college,  whidi  was  deftroyed  by 
fire  in  the  civil  wars,  together  with  the  church  jull  men- 
tioned ;  which  has  been  lince  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  well  bank  of  the  river  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient and  magnificent  convent,  under  which  was  feveral 
remarkable  vaults  andcavernsrunningtoagrcatlcngth. 
Part  of  the  cow-gate  fireet  is  a  rock,  ridiig  perpendi- 
cularly, in  wiiich  are  feveral  houfcs  and  tenements  tliat 
make  a  very  agreeable  though  grotefque  appearance. 
In  many  other  places  there  arc  alio  caves  and  dwellings 
for  families,  in  the  rocks ;  and  indeed  the  whole  town 
has  an  appearance  furprilingly  fuigular.  W.  Lorg.  2. 
30.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BRIDGEVVATLR,  a  town  of  Somerfeiiliire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Parret,  over  which  there 
is  a  Itone  bridge,  near  which  ftiips  of  ico  tons  burden 
may  ride  with  eafe.  It  is  a  large,  well  frequented 
place,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  There  are  in  it  feveral  large  inns, 
and  the  market  is  well  fupplicd  with  provifions.  W. 
Long.  ;.  o.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

BRIDLE,  in  the  manege,  a  contrivance  made  of 
ftraps  or  thongs  of  leather  and  pieces  of  iron,  in  order 
to  keep  a  horfe  in  fubje(5lion  and  obedience. 

The  feveral  parts  of  a  bridle  arc  the  bit,  or  fnaffle ; 
the  head-ftall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  rings  of  the  bit  ;  the  fillet  cTver  the  fore-head  and 
under  the  fore- top ;  the  throat-band,  which  buttons 
from  the  head-band  under  the  throat  ;  the  reins,  or  long 
thongs  of  leather  that  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit, 
and  being  cafl  over  the  horfe's  head,  the  rider  holds 
them  in  his  hand;  the  nofe-band,  going  through  loops 
at  the  back  of  the  head-ftall,  and  buckled  onder  the 
cheeks;  the  trench;  the  cavefaii ;  the  martingal ;  and 
the  chaff  halter. 

Pliny  allures  us  that  one  Pclethronius  firfl  invented 
the  briillc  and  faddle ;  though  Virgil  afcribcs  the  in- 
vention to  the  Lapithse,  to  whom  he  gives  the  epi- 
thet Pi/ethronii,  from  a  moantain  in  ThclFaly  named 

Pclithroriititri, 
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Pekthror.lum,    where  horfes  were  firft  began  to  be 
broken. 

The  firft  hoi-fernen,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  governing  horfes  with  bridles,  managed  tliem  only 
witli  a  rope  or  a  fwitch,  and  the  accent  of  the  voice. 
This  was  the  praftice  of  the  Numidians,  Getiilians, 
Libyans,  and  Maffilians.  The  Roman  youth  alfo  learn- 
ed the  art  of  fighting  without  bridles,  which  was  an  cxt 
ercife  or  leffon  in  the  manege  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  on 
the  Trajan  column,  foldiers  are  reprefented  riding  at 
uU  fpeed  without  any  bridles  on. 

Sco/ding-BRivLE.    See  Brank. 

BRIDON,  or  Snaffle,  after  the  Englifli  fafhion, 
is  a  very  flender  bit-mouth  without  any  branches. 
The  Englifli  make  much  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarcely 
ufe  any  true  bridles  except  in  the  fervice  of  war.  The 
French  call  them  brido9ii,  by  way  of  diflindion  from 
bridles. 

BRIDLINGTON,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  eafl riding 
of  Yorkfliire  in  England.  It  is  feated  on  a  creek  of 
the  fea  near  Flamborough-head,  having  a  commodious 
quay  for  fliips  to  take  in  their  lading.  It  has  a  fafe 
harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  good  trade.  It  is  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  oi Burlington,  a.%  it  gave  ti- 
tle to  an  carl  of  that  name,  though  the  earldom  is  now 
exiindl.     E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  54.  15. 

BRIDPORT,  a  town  of  Dorfetfliire  in  England, 
It  has  a  low  dirty  fituation  between  two  rivers,  which, 
at  a  little  diftance,  joining  a  fmall  flream,  formerly 
made  a  convenient  harbour;  but  is  now  quite  choaked 
up  with  fand.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
who  are  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  who  are  houfekeep- 
ers.  It  is  noted  for  making  of  ropes  and  cables  for 
fliipping;  whence  arifes  a  proverb  of  a  man  that  is 
hanged,  that  he  is  JIabbed  "with  a  Bridport  dagger. 
\y.  Long.  3.  o.  N,  Lat.  50.  40. 

BRIEF,  in  law,  an  abridgment  of  the  client's  cafe, 
made  out  for  tlie  inftrudtion  of  council  on  a  tri*l  at 
law;  wherein  the  cafe  of  the  plaintiff,  &c.  is  to  be 
briefly  but  fully  ftated  :  the  proofs  raufl  be  placed  in 
due  order,  and  proper  anfwtrs  made  to  whatever  may 
be  objected  to  the  client's  caufe  by  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
and  herein  great  care  is  reqiiifite,  that  nothing  be  o- 
mitted,  to  endanger  the  caufe. 

Brief,  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  iffued  from  the  chan- 
cery, directed  to  any  judge  ordinary,  commanding  and 
authorifing  that  judge  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the 
cafe  mentioned  in  the  brief,  and  upon  their  verdidt  to 
pronounce  fentencc. 

^sy/o/zc^/ Briefs, letterswhich  the  popedifparches 
to  princes,  or  other  migiflratcs,  relating  to  any  public 
affair. — The  briefs  are  diftinguiflied  from  bulls,  in  re- 
gard the  latter  are  more  ample,  and  always  written  on 
parchment,  and  fealed  with  lead  or  green  wax;  where- 
as briefs  are  very  concife,  written  on  paper,  fealed  with 
red  wax,  and  with  the  feal  of  the  filherman,  or  St  Pe- 
ter in  a  boat. 

BPiIEG,  a  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany,  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  17.  55,  N.  Lai.  50.  40.  It  miuht  have  paf- 
fed  for  a  handfome  p'ace  before  the  laft  fiegc;  the 
callle,  the  college,  and  the  arfenal,  being  very  great 
ornaments,  and  nioft  of  the  houfes  very  well  built.  But 
the  PrufTHUS,  who  bcfieged  it  in  1741,  threw  2172 
bombs  into  it,  and  4714  cannon  bullets,  which  reduced 
a  great  part  of  the  town  to  afiies,  and  quite  ruined  a 


wing  of  the  caflle.  It  was  obliged  to  furrender,  after 
fuftaining  feven  days  continual  fire.  The  Pruflians,  10 
whom  this  place  was  ceded  by  the  peace,  have  augment- 
ed the  fortifications,  and  built  a  new  fuburb. — The 
town  (lands  upon  the  Oder;  on  the  other  fide  of  which 
there  are  plenty  of  fallow-deer,  and  large  forelts  of 
beech  and  oak  trees.  They  have  a  yearly  fair,  at  which 
they  fell  above  1 2000  horned  cattle.  Since  1 72;8,  they 
have  begun  to  manufadure  fine  cloth. 

BRIEL,  a  maritime  town  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Vuorn.  It  was  one  of  the 
cautionary  towns  which  was  delivered  into  the  hands  "f 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  garrifoned  by  the  EngliOi  during 
her  reign  and  part  of  the  next.  The  Dutch  took  if 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  their  republic.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Meufe,  in  E.  Long.  3.  56.  N.  Lat.  51.  53. 

BRIESCIA,  a  palatinate  in  the  duchy  of  Lithuania, 
in  Poland.  The  name  given  to  it  by  fome  is  Po- 
lefia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Novogrode  and 
Troki ;  on  the  wefl,  by  thofe  of  Bielfk  and  Lublin ; 
on  the  fouth,  by  that  of  Chelm  and  Upper  Volhinia; 
and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  territory  of  Rziczioa.  This 
province  is  of  confiderable  extent  from  eafl  to  wefl,  and 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  Bug  and  Pripefc  :  it  is  full  of 
woods  and  marflies;  and  there  are  lakes  that  yield  large 
quantities  of  filh,  that  are  falted  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  fent  into  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

BRIEUX  (St),  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Brit- 
tany, with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  bottom, 
furrounded  with  mountains,  which  deprive  it  of  a  pro- 
fpc<5t  of  the  fea,  though  it  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  it,  and  there  forms  a  fmall  port.  The 
churches,  flrcets,  and  fquares,  are  tolerably  handfome  ; 
but  the  town  is  without  walls  and  ditches.  The  church 
of  Michael  is  in  the  fuburb  of  the  fame  name,  and 
is  the  largeft  in  the  place.  The  convent  of  the  Cor- 
deliers is  well  built,  and  the  garden  is  fpacious.  The 
college,  which  is  very  near,  is  maintained  by  the  town 
for  the  inftrudtion  of  youth.   W.  Long.  2.  58,  N.  Lat. 

48.33- 

BRIG,  or  Bricantine,  a  merchant-lhip  with  tws 
malts.  This  term  is  not  univerfally  confined  to  veffels 
of  a  particular  conflrudtion,  or  which  are  maftcd  and 
rigged  in  a  manner  different  from  all  others.  It  is  va- 
rioufly  applied  by  the  mariners  of  different  European 
nations,  to  a  peculiar  fort  of  vciTel  of  their  own  marine. 
Amongft  Britifli  fcauien  this  vcffel  is  diftinguiflied  by 
having  her  mainfailsfet  nearlyin  the  plane  of  herkeel ; 
whereas  the  mainfails  of  larger  fhips  are  hung  athwart, 
or  at  right  angles  with  the  fhip's  length,  and  fafiened 
to  a  yard  which  hangs  parallel  to  the  deck  :  but  in  a 
brig,  the  foremofl  edge  of  the  mainfail  is  faftened 
in  different  places  to  hoops  which  encircle  the  main- 
maft,  and  fiide  up  and  down  it  as  the  fail  is  hoifted  or 
lowered :  it  is  extended  by  a  gaff  above  and  a  boom 
below. 

BRIGADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  party  or  divifion 
of  a  body  of  foldiers,  whether  horfc  or  foot,  under  the 
command  of  a  brigadier. — An  army  is  divided  into 
brigades  of  horfe  and  brigades  of  foot :  a  brigade 
of  horfe  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  fquadrons;  a 
brigade  of  foot  confifts  of  four,  five,  or  fix  batta- 
lions. The  cldcft  brigade  has  the  right  of  th.e  firft 
line,  and  the  fecond  the  righ^of  the  fecond  j   the  two 

next 
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next  take  the  left  of  the  two  lines,  and  the  youngell 
Hand  ill  the  centre. 

Brigade- Major,  is  an  ofHcer  appointed  by  the  bri- 
'gadier,  to  a  (Tilt  him  in  the  management  and  ordering 
of  his  brigade. 

BRIGADIER,  is  the  general  ofHcer  who  has  the 
command  of  a  brigade.  The  eldeft  colonels  are  gene- 
rally advanced  to  this  poll.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is 
bri'^sdicr  of  the  day.  They  march  at  the  head  of 
their  own  brigades,  and  arc  allowed  a  icrjaiu  and  ten 
men  of  their  own  brigade  for  their  guard. — But  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Britilh  ferviee  is  now 
abolillied. 

Brigadiers,  or  Stii-brigaJiin,  are  ports  in  the 
horfe-guirds. 

BRIGANDINE,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  kind  of  ancient 
defenfive  armour,  conlllting  of  thin  jointed  fcales  of 
plate,  pliant  and  eafy  to  the  body. 

BRIGANTES,  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Britain, 
reaching  from  fca  lo  fea,  ihe  whole  breadth  of  the 
illand,  (Ptolemy).  Now  YorkQiire,  Lancafliire,  Dur- 
ham, Wcftmorcland,  and  Cumberland, (Camden).  Alfo 
a  people  of  Ireland,  of  uncertain  pofition. 

BRIGANTIA,  or  Brigantium,  (anc.  gcog.),  a 
town  of  Vindelicia  ;  now  Brcgmiz,  in  Tyrol,  at  the 
caft  end  of  the  lake  of  Conftancc, — Another  Briganti- 
um in  the  Alpcs  Cottiae  ;  which  laft  is  probably  Bri- 
anjon,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Dauphiny. 

BRIGANTINE.     See  Brig. 

BRIGANTINUS  lacus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  of 
Rhseiia,  or  Vindelicia  which  Tacitus  includes  in  Rhae- 
tia.  Ammian  calls  the  lake  Brigantla.  It  took  its 
name  either  from  the  Brigantii,  the  people  inhabiting 
on  it,  or  from  the  adjoining  town.  Now  the  lake  ot 
Cor.jtanci,  or  BoJsnzee. 

Brigastisvs  Portia,  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  of  the  hi- 
ther Spain  ;  fo  called  from  Flavium  Brigantium.  Now 
El  Puerto  dc  la  Coruiiiia,  commonly  the  Croytje. 

BRIGG,  by  fome  called  Clamford  Bridges,  a  town 
of  England,  in  Lincolnlhire,  feated  on  the  river  Ankara. 
W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  53-  40- 

BRIGGS  (Henry),  one  of  the  greatefl;  mathemati- 
cians in  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Warley  Wood 
in  the  parifh  of  Halifax  in  Yorklhire,  in   i5jo.     In 
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gives  him  the  charai5ler  of  a  man  of  great  probiiy  ;  \     n  ■•.£» 
contemner  of  riches,  and  contented  with  his  own   (la-  _..!!. 
tion  ;  preferring  a  fludious  retirement  to  all  the  fplen-  ^'"'J^^"'""' 
did  circumftances  of  life.     He  wrote,  i.  Logarlthmo- 
rum  cklllas  prima.  2.  Arlthmetica  logarlthtnlca.  3.  7V/- 
goiioviitrla  Brltainilca.   4.  A  fmall  traft  on  the  norih- 
wcft  paflage  ;  and  fome  other  works, 

Briggs  (William),  an  eminent  phyflcian  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Auguflin 
Briggs,  Efq  ;  four  times  member  for  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, where  our  autiior  was  born.  He  fludied  at  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  and  his  genius  leading  hint 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  attended  the  ledUires  of  the  famous  anatomift  M. 
Vieuilens,  at  Montpelier.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
lilhed  \\\sOphthalmographia  in  1676.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  created  doctor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge, 
and  foon  after  was  made  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians  at  London.  In  1682,  he  quitted  his  fellow- 
fliip  to  his  brother  ;  and  the  lame  year,  his  theory  of 
vljion  was  publilhcd  by  Hooke.  Tiie  cnfiiing  year  he 
fient  to  the  royal  fociety  a  continuation  of  that  difcourfe, 
which  was  publilhcd  in  their  tranfaftions ;  and  the  fame 
year,  he  was  by  King  Charles  II.  appointed  jihyficiaa 
to  St  Thomas's  hofpital.  In  1684,  he  communicated 
to  the  royal  fociety  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to 
vifion,  which  were  likewife  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  ;  and  in  1685  he  publiflied  a  Latin  verlion  of  his 
Theory  ofvlpoii,  at  the  defire  of  Mr  Newton,  afterwards 
Sir  Ifaac,  profelFor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  with 
a  recommendatory  epiftle  from  him  prefixed  to  it.  He 
was  afterwards  made  pliyfician  in  ordinary  to  king 
William,  and  continued  in  great  efteem  for  his  Ikill  in 
his  profeihon  till  he  died  September  4th  1704. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Suf. 
fcx  in  England.  It  is  a  pretty  large  and  populous 
town,  though  ill  built,  and  has  a  pretty  good  harbour. 
W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  jo.  50.  It  was  at  this 
place  king  Charles  II.  embarked  for  France,  1651, 
after  the  battle  of  Worccflcr.  It  had  lately  been  con- 
fiderably  extended  and  embellilhed,  in  coniiqnence  of 
its  having  become  a  place  of  great  rcfort  for  fea-bath- 
ing. 

BRIGITTINS,    or  Bridget  ins,   more  properly 


lyoj,  he  was  made  examiner  and  lecturer  in  mathe-     Briglitipu,    a  religious  order,  denominated  from  their 

Biatics,  and  foon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic  Icfture 

founded  by  Dr  Linaccr.     When  Grclham  college  in 

London  was  eflablifned,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  pro- 

feflbr  of  geometry  there,  about  the  beginning  of  March 

1596.     In  1609.  Mr  Briggs  contra(?ted  an  intimacy 

•with  the  learned  Mr  James  U  (her  afterwards  archbiftiop 

of  Armagh,  which  continued  many  years  by  letters, 

two  of  which,  written  by  our  author,  arc  yet  extant. 

In  one  of  thefc  letters,  dated  in  Augnft  1610,  he  tells 

his  friend  he  was  engaged  in  the  fubjeft  of  eclipfes ; 

and  in  the  other,  dated  March  lOth  1615,  he  acquaints 

him  with  his  being  wholly  employed   about  the  noble 

invention  of  logarithms,  then  lately  difcovered,  in  the 

improvement  of  which  he  had  afterwards  a  large  fliarc. 

In  1619,  he  was  made  Savilian  profelTor  of  geometry 

at  Oxford  ;  and  refigncd  his  profeflbrfliip  of  GrcOiam 

college  on  the  25ih  of  July  1620.  Soon  ader  his  going 

10  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  mailer  of  arts  in   that 

aniverfity  ;  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 

bappcucd  oa  the  261b  of  January  1630.     Dr  Smith 


founder  St  Bridgit  or  Blrglt,  a  Swcdifli  lady  in  the 
14th  century  :  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  queen  ;  but 
Fabricius,  on  better  grounds,  as  a  princefs,  the  daugh- 
ter of  king  Bergcnes,  legillator  of  Upland,  and  famous 
for  her  revelations.  The  Brigittins  arc  fomciimcs  alfo 
called  tlie  Order  of  our  Saviour  ;  it  being  pretended, 
that  Chrifl  himfelf  diftated  the  rules  and  conftitutions 
obferved  by  ihem  to  St  Bridget.  In  the  main,  the 
rule  is  that  of  St  Auguftin  ;  only  with  certain  addi- 
tions fuppofcd  to  have  been  revealed  by  Chrifl,  whence 
they  alfo  denominate  it  the  Rule  of  our  Saviour. — The 
firll  monaftery  of  the  Bridgetin  order  was  erefted  by 
the  foundrefs  about  the  year  1344,  in  the  diocefc  of 
Lincoptn  ;  on  the  model  of  which  all  the  reft  were 
formed.  The  conftitution  of  thcfe  honfes  was  very  fin- 
gular  :  though  the  order  was  principally  intended  for 
nuns,  who  were  to  pay  a  fpccial  homage  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  there  are  alfo  many  friars  of  it,  to  minifler 
to  them  fpiritual  afliftancc.  The  number  of  nuns  is 
fixed  at  60  in  each.  monaAcry^  and  that  of  friars  to  13, 
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anfwerable  to  the  number  of  apollles,  of  whom  St  Paul 
made  the  13th  ;  befides  which  there  are  to  be  four  dea- 
cons, to  reprefent  the  four  dolors  of  the  church,  St 
Ambrofe,  St  Atiguflui,  St  Gregory,  and  St  Jerome  ; 
and  eight  lay-brothers  ;  making  together,  fays  our  au- 
thor, the  number  of  Chrifi's  72  difciples. — The  order 
being  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  direction 
is  committed  to  an  abljefs,  who  is  fuperior  not  only 
of  the  nuns,  but  alfo  of  the  friars,  who  are  obliged  to 
obey  her.  Each  houfe  confifts  of  two  convents  or  mo- 
nafteries,  feparately  inclofed,  but  having  one  church  in 
common  ;  the  nuns  being  placed  above,  and  the  friarson 
the  ground.  The  Bridgetins  profefs  great  mortifica- 
tion, poverty,  and  felf-denial,  as  Vv'cll  as  devotion  ; 
and  chey  are  not  to  poflefs  any  thing  they  can  call  their 
own,  not  fo  much  as  an  halfpenny  ;  nor  even  to  touch 
money  on  any  account.  Tliis  order  fpread  much  thro' 
Sweden,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  In  England 
we  read  but  of  one  monaflery  of  Brigiitins,  and  this 
built  by  Henry  V.  in  141 3,  oppofitc  to  Richmond, 
now  called  5/57;-/jo«y£f;  the  ancient  inhabiiantsof  which, 
fince  the  dilToUuion,  are  fettled  at  Lilbon.  The  re- 
venues were  reckoned  at  1495!.  per  annum. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence,  fa- 
mous for  its  prunes.  It  is  feated  among  mountains, 
in  a  pleafant  country,  275  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris. 
E.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

BRIHUEGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caflile, 
where  general  Stanhope  with  the  Englifli  army  were 
taken  prifoners,  after  they  had  feparated  themfelves 
from  that  commanded  by  count  Straremberg.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tajuna^  43  miles 
north-eall  of  Madrid.    \V.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

BRIL  (Matthew  and  Paul),  natives  of  Antwerp, 
and  good  painters. — Matthew  was  born  in  the  year 
1550,  and  fludied  for  the  mofl  part  at  Rome.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  performances  in  hiflory  and  land- 
fcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  ;  where  he  was 
employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  in  1584, 
being  no  more  then  34  years  of  age. — Paul  was  born 
in  I5f4  !  followed  his  brother  Matthew  to  Rome  ; 
painted  feveral  things  in  conjundion  with  him  ;  and, 
after  his  deceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by  his 
landfcapes,  but  cfpecially  by  thofe  which  he  com pofcd  in 
his  latter  time.  The  invention  of  them  was  more  plea- 
fant, the  difpofition  more  noble;  all  the  parts  more  a- 
greeablc,  and  painted  with  a  better  gufto,  than  his 
earlier  produdions  in  this  way  ;  which  was  owing  to 
his  baring  fiuJied  the  manner  of  Hanibal  Carrache, 
and  copied  fome  of  Titian's  works  in  the  fame  kind. 
He  was  much  in  favour  with  Pope  Sixtus  V.  ;  and  for 
his  fuccefTor  Clement  VIII.  painted  the  famous  piece, 
about  68  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint  of  that  name  is 
rcprefented  caft  into  the  fea  with  an  anchor  about  his 
Keck.     He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1626,  aged  72. 

BRILLIANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 
has  a  bright  and  lucid  appearance. 

Brilliant,  in  the  manege.  A  brifk,  high  mettled, 
(lately  horfe  is  called  brilliant,  as  having  a  raifed  neck  ; 
a  fine  motion  ;  and  excellent  haunches,  upon  which  he 
rifes,  though  ever  fo  little  put  on. 

Brilliants,  a  namegiven  to  diamondsof  the  finefl 
cut.     See  Diamond. 

BRIM,  denotes  the  outmoft  verge  or  edge,  efpecially 
of  round  things.  The  brims  of  vcflels  are  made  to 
projci5t  a  little  over,  to  hinder  liqaors,  in  pouring  out. 


from  running  down  the  fide  of  the  vefTeJ.  The  brim- 
ming of  vefi'els  was  contrived  by  the  ancient  potters, 
in  imitation  of  the  fupercilium  or  drip  of  the  cornices 
of  columns  :  it  is  done  by  turning  over  fome  of  ihc 
double  matter  when  the  work  is  on  the  wheel. 

BaiM,  in  cooniry  affairs.  A  fow  is  faid  to  briin,  or 
til  go  to  brim,  when  fhe  is  ready  to  take  the  boar. 

BRIMSTONE.     See  Sulphur. 

BRT.iisroNE,  Medals,  Figures,  Zee.  may  be  cafi  in 
the  following  manner.  Melt  half  a  pound  of  brimllone 
over  a  gentle  fire  :  with  this  mix  half  a  pound  of  line 
vermilion  ;  and  when  you  have  cleared  the  top,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  flir  it  well  together,  and  it  will  diffolve 
like  oil  ;  then  caA  it  into  the  mould,  which  fliould  be 
firft  anointed  with  oil.  When  cool,  the  figure  may 
be  taken  out  ;  and  in  cafe  it  fliould  change  to  a  ycllow- 
idi  colour,  you  need  only  wipe  it  over  with  aqua  fortis, 
and  it  will  look  like  the  fineft  coral. f  ■}■  Smth't 

BRIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia.  It  Lahrattry, 
is  pretty  large,  and  well  built:  the  alTerably  of  theP-3' 
flates  is  held  alternately  there  and  at  Olmutz.  The 
caftle  of  Spilberg  is  on  an  eminence,  out  of  the  town, 
and  is  its  principal  defence.  It  was  invefted  by  the 
king  of  Pruflia  in  1742,  bat  he  was  obliged  to  raifc 
the  liege.  It  is  near  the  river  Swart,  in  E.  Long.  7.  8. 
N.  Lat.  49.  8. 

BRINDISI,  an  ancient  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
an  archbilliop's  fee.  Its  walls  are  Hill  of  great  extent, 
but  the  inhabited  houfes  do  not  fill  above  half  the  en- 
clofure.  The  Hrects  are  crooked  and  rough  ;  the 
buildings  poor  and  ruinous ;  no  very  remarkable  church 
or  edifice.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Theodore, 
is  a  work  of  king  Roger,  but  not  equal  in  point  of  ar- 
chitedure  to  many  churches  founded  by  that  monarch, 
who  had  a  ftrong  paffion  for  building.  Little  remains 
of  ancient  Brundufium,  except  innumerable  broken 
pillars,  fixed  at  the  corners  of  flreets  to  defend  th« 
houfes  from  carts  ;  fragments  of  coarfc  Mofaic,  the 
floors  of  former  habitations  ;  the  column  of  the  light- 
houfe  ;  a  large  marble  bafon,  into  which  the  water 
runs  from  brazen  heads  of  deer  ;  fome  infcriptions, 
ruins  of  aqiieduds,  coins,  and  other  fmall  furniture  of 
an  antiquary's  cabinet.  Its  caftle,  built  by  the  empe- 
ror Frederick  II.  to  proted  the  northern  branches  of 
the  harbour,  is  large  and  ftately.  Charles  V.  repaired 
it.  The  port  is  double,  and  the  fineft  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  outer  part  is  formed  by  two  promontories,  which 
flrttch  off  gradually  from  each  other  as  they  advance 
into  the  fea,  leaving  a  very  narrow  channel  at  the  bafc 
of  the  angle.  The  ifland  of  St  Andrew,  on  which  Al- 
phonfus  I.  built  a  fortrefs,  lies  between  the  capes,  and 
fecures  the  whole  road  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  In 
this  triangular  fpace,  large  lliips  may  ride  at  anchor. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  hills  recede  in  a  feniicir- 
cular  fliape,  to  leave  room  for  the  inner  haven ;  which, 
as  it  were,  clafps  the  city  in  its  arms,  or  rather  encir- 
cles it,  in  the  figure  of  a  flag's  head  and  horns.  This 
form  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  of  Bruiidu- 
fiiwi,  which,  in  the  old  MelFapian  language,  fignified 
the  head  oj  a  deer.  In  ancient  days,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  havens  was  marked  by  lights 
placed  upon  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  Hand- 
ing on  a  riling  ground,  in  a  dircd  line  with  the  chan- 
nel. 

Of  thefe  one  remains  entire  upon  its  pcdcftal.    Its 

capi- 
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BriadiC.    capitals  is  adorned  witli  figures  of  Syrens  and  Tritons, 

■^ '  intermingled  with  the  acanthus  leaf,   and    upon  it  a 

circular  vafe,  which  formerly  held  the  fire.  A  mo- 
dern infcription  has  been  cut  upon  the  plinth.  Near 
it  is  another  pedcftal  of  fimilar  dimenfions,  with  one 
piece  of  the  lliaft  lying  on  it.  The  fpace  between 
thcfe  pillars  anfwered  to  the  entrance  or  the  harbour. 
"  The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  (fays  Mr  Swinburne) 
cannot  fliow  a  more  complete  fituatiou  for  trade  than 
Brindifi.  Here  goodnefs  of  foil,  depth  of  water,  fafe- 
ty  of  anchorage,  and  a  centrical  pofition,  are  all  united  ; 
yet  it  has  neither  commerce,  hufbandry,  nor  populouf- 
nefs.  From  the  obftrudlions  in  the  channel,  which 
communicates  with  ihc  two  havens,  arifes  tiie  tribe  of 
evils  that  alilict  and  defolate  this  unhappy  town.  Julins 
Csefar  may  be  faid  to  have  begun  its  ruin,  by  attempt- 
ing to  block  up  Pompcy's  fleet.  He  drove  piles  into 
the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  ridges  of  hills;  threw 
in  earth,  trees,  and  ruins  of  houfes  ;  and  had  nearly 
accomplilhed  the  blockade,  when  Pompey  failed  oat 
and  efcaped  to  Greece.  In  the  15th  century,  the 
prince  of  Taranto  funk  fome  iliips  in  the  middle  of  the 
pallafe,  to  prevent  the  royalilts  from  entering  the 
port,  and  thereby  provided  arcflingplacc  for  fca- weeds 
and  fand,  which  foon  accumulated,  choked  up  the 
mouth,  and  rendered  it  impracticable  for  any  veffcls 
whatfocver.  In  1752  the  evil  was  increafed,  fo  as  to 
hinder  even  the  waves  from  beating  through;  and  all 
communication  was  cut  off,  except  in  violent  cafterly 
winds  or  rainy  feafons,  when  an  extraordinary  quanti- 
ty of  freih  water  raifes  the  level.  From  that  period 
the  port  became  a  fetid  green  lake,  full  of  infcdion 
and  noxious  infefls  ;  no  fi(h  but  eels  could  live  in  it, 
nor  any  boat  ply  except  canoes  made  of  a  fingle  tree. 
They  can  hold  but  one  pcrfon,  and  overfet  with  the 
leaft  irregularity  of  motion.  The  low  grounds  at  each 
end  were  overflowed  and  converted  into  marllies,  the 
vapours  of  which  created  every  fummer  a  real  peAi- 
lencc ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  very  few  years,  fwept  off 
or  drove  away  the  largeft  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
From  the  number  of  eighteen  thoufand,  they  were  re- 
duced in  1 766  to  that  of  five  thoufand  livid  wretches, 
tormented  with  agues  and  malignant  fevers.  In  1775 
above  fifteen  hundred  perfons  died  during  the  autinnn  ; 
a  woful  change  of  climate  !  Thirty  years  ago,  the  air 
of  Brindifi  was  efleemed  fo  wholefomc  and  balfamic, 
that  the  convents  of  Naples  were  wont  to  fend  their 
confuraptive  friars  to  this  city  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  This  rtate  of  mifery  and  deftruftion  induced 
the  remaining  citizens  to  apply  for  relief  to  Don  Carlo 
Dcraarco,  one  of  the  king's  minifters,  and  a  native  of 
Brindifi.  In  confequencc  of  this  application,  Don 
Vito  Caravclli  was  ordered  to  draw  up  plans,  and  fix 
upon  the  means  of  opening  the  port  afrtfli  :  Don 
Andrea  Pigonati  was  fcnt  to  execute  his  projeds  ; 
and,  by  the  help  of  machines  and  the  labour  of 
the  galley-Haves,  has  fucceeded  in  fome  racafure.  The 
channel  has  been  partly  cleared,  and  has  now  two 
fathom  of  water.  It  can  admit  large  boats,  a  great  Aep 
towards  the  revival  of  trade  ;  but  what  is  of  more  im- 
mediate importance,  it  gives  a  free  paffagc  to  the  fea, 
which  now  ruflics  in  with  impctuofity,  and  runs  out 
again  at  each  tide  ;  fo  that  the  water  of  the  inner  port 
is  fet  in  motion,  and  once  more  rendered  wholtfome. 
The  canal  or  gut  is  10  be  fcven  hundred  yards  long. 
Vol.  hi. 


and  drawn  in  a  ftraightline  from  the  column.  At  pre-  Brindifi. 
Cent  iis  parapets  are  defended  by  piles  aud  fafcints; 
but  if  the  original  plan  be  purfued,  done  piers  will  be 
ercded  on  both  fides.  When  the  canal  fhall  be  fcoop- 
cd  out  to  a  proper  depth,  and  its  piers  folidly  eflablilh- 
cd,  veilclsof  any  burden  may  once  more  enter  this  land- 
locked port,  whicli  affords  room  for  a  whole  navy. 
Docks  wet  and  dry  may  be  dug,  goods  may  be  fliippcd 
at  the  quay,  and  convenient  watering  places  be  made 
with  great  cafe.  If  merchants  fiiould  think  it  a  place 
of  rifnig  trade,  and  worthy  of  their  notice,  there  is  no 
want  ot  fpace  in  the  town  for  any  faftory  whatever. 
Circulation  of  calh  would  give  vigour  to  hufbandry, 
and  provifions  would  foon  abound  in  this  market. 
The  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  form  the 
channel,  are  to  be  laid  out  in  beds  for  mufcles  and 
oyfters.  Some  ecclcfiallics  are  raifmg  nurferies  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees  ;  and  other  citizens  intend 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
breeding  of  filk-worms.  The  engineer  would  have 
done  very  little  for  the  health  ef  Brindifi,  had  he  only 
opened  a  paflage,  and  given  a  free  courfe  to  the  waters; 
the  marlhcs  at  each  cxtremiiy  of  the  harbour  would 
Aill  haveinfedcd  the  air:  he,  therefore,  attheexpencc 
of  about  a  thoufand  ducats,  had  the  fens  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  a  dam  raifed  to  confine  the  waters,  and  pre- 
vent their  flowing  back  upon  the  meadows.  The  peo- 
ple of  Brindifi,  who  are  fenfible  of  the  bleflings  already 
derived  from  thefe  operations,  who  feel  a  return  of 
health,  and  fee  an  opening  for  commerce  and  opulence, 
fcem  ready  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  They  in- 
tend to  ercd  a  flatue  to  the  king,  with  infcripiions  on 
the  pcdeftal  in  honour  of  the  minifler  a^d  agents.  The 
workmen,  in  cleaning  the  ciianncl,  have  found  fome 
medals  and  feals,  and  have  drawn  up  many  of  the  piles 
that  were  driven  in  by  Caefar.  They  arc  fmall  oaks 
ftrippcd  of  their  bark,  and  Aill  as  frefli  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  only  a  month,  though  buried  above  eighteen 
centuries  fevcn  feet  under  the  fand.  The  foil  about 
the  town  is  light  and  good.  It  produces  excellent 
cotton,  with  which  the  Brindifians  manufadnrc  gloves 
and  Aockings. 

"  It  is  impofliblc  to  determine  who  were  the  found- 
ers of  Brundufuim,  or  when  it  was  firft  inhabited. 
The  Romans  took  early  poffeflion  of  a  harbour  fo  con- 
venient for  ihcir  enterprifes  againft  the  nations  dwell- 
ing beyond  the  Adriatic.  In  the  year  of  Rome  509, 
they  fent  a  colony  hither.  Pompey  took  refuge  here; 
but  finding  his  poA  untenable,  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat to  Greece.  In  this  city  Oi.tavianus  firA  alFumed 
the  name  of  de/ar,  and  here  he  concluded  one  of  his 
Aiort-lived  peaces  with  Antony.  Brundufiuni  had 
been  already  celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  the  tragic 
poet  Pacuvius,  and  about  this  time  became  remarkable 
for  the  death  of  Virgil.  The  barbarians,  who  ravaged 
every  corner  of  Italy,  did  not  fpare  fo  rich  a  town  ; 
and,  in  836,  the  Saracens  gave  a  finifliing  blow  to  its 
fortunes.  The  Greek  emperors,  fenfible  of  the  neccf- 
fity  of  having  fiich  a  port  as  this  in  Italy,  would  have 
rcAored  it  to  its  ancient  Arengih  and  fplendor,  had  the 
Normans  allowed  them  time  and  leifurc.  The  Greeks 
Arugglcd  manfully  to  keep  their  ground;  but,  after 
many  varieties  of  fuccefs,  were  finally  driven  out  of 
Brindifi  by  William  I.  The  frenzy  for  expediiions  to 
Paleftinc,  though  it  drained  other  kingdcwns  of  their 
4  B  wealth 
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Erinley.  wealth  and  fubjefts,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  re- 
* X '  eftablifliment  of  this  city,  one  of  the  ports  where  pil- 
grims and  warriors  took  fliipping.  It  alfo  benefited  by 
the  refidence  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  whofe  frequent 
armaments  for  the  Holy  Land  required  his  prefence  at 
this  place  of  rendezvous.  The  lofs  of  Jerufalem,  the 
fall  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  Le- 
vant trade  after  the  Turks  had  conquered  the  Eaft,  re- 
duced Brindifi  to  a  ftate  of  inactivity  and  defolation, 
from  which  it  has  never  been  able  to  emerge."  E. 
Long.  18.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  52. 

BRINLEY  (James),  a  molt  uncommon  genius  for 
mechanical  inventions,  and  particularly  excellent  in 
planning  and  conducting  inland  navigations,  was  born, 
1 716,  at  Tunfted  in  Derby  fliire,  England.  Through  the 
mifmanagement  of  his  father  (for  there  was  fomc  little 
property  in  his  houfc)   his  education  was  totally  ne- 


the  ufual  obflruffions  of  locks,  he  carried  the  canal  over  Brlnley. 
rivers,  and  many  large  and  deep  vallies.  When  it  was  »— v— 1 
completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where  the  Irwell  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vellels,  he  propofed  to  carry  it  over  that 
river,  by  an  aqueduft  of 'thirty-nine  feet  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water;  and  though  this  project  was  treated 
as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet,  lupponed  by  his  noble  pa- 
tron, he  began  his  work  in  Sept.  i  760,  and  the  tint 
boat  (ailed  over  it  in  July  1 761.  The  duke  afterwards 
extended  his  ideas  to  Liverpool ;  and  obtained,  in 
1762,  an  ad.  for  branching  his  canal  to  the  tideway  in 
the  Merfey  :  this  part  of  the  canal  is  carried  over  the 
rivers  Merfey  and  BoUan,  and  over  many  wide  and 
deep  vallies. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Bridge  water's  undertakings 
encouraged  a  n\imber  of  gentlemen  and  manufacturers 
in  Stafford  fliire,  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canal-naviga- 


gleeted;  and,  at  feventeen,   he  bound  himfelf  appren-     tion  through    that  county;    and  Brinley  was,  there 


tice  to  a  mill-wright,  near  Macclesfield,  in  Chelhire. 
He  ferved  his  apprenticelhip  ;  and,  afterwards,  fetting 
up  for  himlelf,  advanced  the  mill-wright  bufinefs,  by 
inventions  and  contrivances  of  his  own,  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  it  had  not  attained  before.  His 
fame,  as  a  moft  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely, 
his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
proftllion  :  for,  in  1752,  he  ereifted  a  very  extraor- 
dinary water-engine  at  Clifton,  in  Lancaihire,  for  ilie 
purpofe  of  draining  coal-mines;  and,  1755,  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  larger  wheels  for  a  newfilk-mill, 
at  Congleton,  in  Chefliire.  The  potteries  of  Stafford- 
Ihire  were  alfo  about  this  time,  indebted  to  him  for 
feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills  ufed  by  them 
for  grinding  fiint-ftones.  In  1756,  he  undertook  to 
creft  a  (team-engine  near  Newcaltle  under  Line  upon  a 
new  plan  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  brought 
this  engine  to  a  great  degree  of  perfciflion,  if  fome  in- 
terefted  engineers  had  not  oppofed  him. 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  afterwards  called 
t)fF  to  another  object,  which,  in  its  conftquences,  hath 
proved  of  high  importance  to  trade  and  commerce  ; 
namely  the  projeding  and  executing  '•  Inland  navi- 
gations." By  thefe  navigations  the  expence  of  car- 
riage is  leflened  ;  a  communication  is  opened  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe 
parts  to  the  fea  ;  and  hence  produds  and  manufactures 
are  afforded  at  a  moderate  price.  The  duke  of  Bridg- 
water hath,  at  Worlley,  about  feven  miles  from  Man- 
chelter;  a  large  eftate  abounding  with  coal,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  expence  of  land-car- 
riage was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumption. 
Theduke,  wilhing  to  work  thefe  mines,  perceived  the 
ncceiTity  of  a  canal  from  Worfley  to  Manchefter;  up- 
on v/hich  occafion  Brinley,  now  become  famous  was 
coiifulted;  and  declaring  the  fcheme  prafticable,  an 
act  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in  1758  and  1759.  ^^ 
being,  however,  afterwards  difcovered,  that  the  navi- 
gation would  be  more  beneficial,  if  carried  over  the  ri- 
ver Irwell  to  Manchefter,  another  adt  was  obtained  to 
vary  the  courfe  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  the  new  plan, 
and  likewife  to  extend  a  fide-branch  to  Loncrford-bridge 
jn  Stretford.  Brinley,  in  the  mean  time,  had  begun 
thefe  great  works,  being  the  firft  of  the  kind  ever  at- 
tempted in  England,  with  navigable  fubterraneous 
tunnels  and  elevated  aqueducts  ;  and  as,  in  order  to 
prefcrve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  Ihould  be  free  from 


fore,  engaged  to  make  a  furvey  from  the  Trent  to  th^ 
Merfey.  In  1766,  this  canal  was  begun,  and  conduct- 
ed under  Brinley's  direction  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  bu^ 
finiflied  after  his  death  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Hen- 
fhall,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in  I\lay  1777. 
The  proprietors  called  it  "  till:  canal  from  the  Trent 
to  the  Merfey;"  but  the  engineer,  more  emphatically, 
"■  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,"  on  account  of  the 
numerous  branches,  which,  as  he  juflly  fuppofed,  would 
be  extended  every  way  from  it.  It  is  93  miles  in 
length  ;  and,  befules  a  large  number  of  bridges  over 
it,  has  76  locks  and  five  tunnels.  The  moft  remarkable 
of  the  tunnels  is  the  fubterraneous  paifage  of  Hare- 
caflle,  being  2180  yards  in  length,  and  more  than  70 
yards  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  fcheme  of 
liiis  inland-navigation  had  employed  the  thoughts  of 
the  ingenious  part  of  the  kingdom  for  upwards'of  20 
years  before;  and  fomc  furveys  had  been  made  :  but 
Harecaftle  hill,  through  which  the  tunnel  is  conftruCt- 
ed,  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by  any  ex- 
pedient the  moft  able  engineers  could  devife.  It  was 
Brinley  alone  who  furmounted  this  and  other  the  like 
difficulties,  arifing  from  the  variety  of  ftrata  and 
quickfands,  as  no  one  but  himfelf  would  have  at- 
tempted to  conquer. 

Brinley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fimilar  under- 
takings, for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  being  confift- 
ent  with  our  plan,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica;"  or  rather  to  a  curious  and  valuable 
pamphlet,  publilhedfomeyearsfincc,andintituled, "The 
Hiftory  of  Inland-Navigations,  particularly  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgwater."  He  died  at  Turnhurft  in  Staf- 
fordfliire,  Sept.  27th  1772,  in  his  56th  year  :  fome- 
what  immaiurely,  as  it  (hould  feem  ;  but  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  fhortened  his  days  by  too  intenfe  applica- 
tion, and  to  have  brought  on  a  hectic  fever,  which 
continued  on  him  for  fome  years  before  it  confumed 
him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed  himfelf  in  the 
common  diverfionsof  life,  as  not  liaviiig  the  leaft  rc- 
lifli  for  them;  and,  though  once  prevailed  on  to  fee  a 
play  in  London,  yet  he  declared  that  he  would  on  no 
account  be  prefent  at  another;  becaufe  it  fo  difturbed 
his  ideas  for  feveral  days  after,  as  to  render  him  unfit 
for  bufiner<:.  MHirn  any  extraordinary  difficulty  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  he  general- 
ly retired  to  bed  ;  and  has  been  known  to  lie  there  one, 
two,  or  three  days,  till  he  has  furmounted  it.    He 

would 
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Brine,     woald  then  get  up,  and  execute  his  defign,  without  any 
— *      '  drawing  or  model :  for  he  had   a  prodigious  memory, 
and  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

As  his  ftacion  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education 
totally  negleifbed,  fo  his  exterior  accomplifliments 
were  fuitable  to  them.  He  could  indeed  read  and 
write,  but  both  very  indifferently ;  and  he  was  per- 
haps, in  his  way,  as  ah.onnij  fap'uns — "  of  mother- 
wit,  and  wife  without  the  fchools" — as  any  man  that 
ever  lived.  "  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of 
the  boors  in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  own  carters:  but 
when  he  fpcaks,  all  ears  lillen  ;  and  every  mind  is  filled 
with  wonder,  at  the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  prac- 
ticable." The  fame  author  gives  i;s  alfo  no  ungraci- 
ous idea  of  his  moral  make  :  "  being  great  in  hinifelf, 
he  harbours  no  contracfled  notions,  nojcaloufy  of  ri- 
vals: he  conceals  not  his  methods  of  proceeding,  nor 
afks  patents  to  fccure  the  fole  ufe  of  the  machines, 
which  he  invents  and  expofcs  to  public  view.  Scnfi- 
blc  that  he  mufl  one  day  ceafe  to  be,  he  felects  men  of 
genius,  teaches  them  the  power  of  mechanics,  and  em- 
ploys them  in  carrying  on  the  various  undertakings  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of  Bridg- 
water only  that  his  fervices  are  confined:  he  is  of  pub- 
lic utility,  and  employs  his  talents  in  rcctifyingthe  mif- 
takes  of  dcfpairing  workmen,  &c.  His  powers  Ihine 
mofl  in  the  niidft  of  difficulties;  when  rivers  and 
mountains  feem  to  thwart  his  defigns,  then  appears 
his  vafl  capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them  fubfervient 
to  bis  will." 

BRINE,  or  Pickle  ;  water  replete  with  faline 
particles. 

Brine  taken  out  of  brine-pits,  or  brine-pans,  ufed 
by  fome  for  curing  or  pickling  of  fi(h,  without  boil- 
ing the  fame  into  fait;  and  rock-falt,  witliout  re- 
fining it  into  white  fait ;  are  prohibited  in  England  by 
I  Ann.  cap:  21. 

Brine  is  either  native,  as  the  fea-watcr,  which  by 
coiftion  turns  to  fait;  or  faflitious,  formed  by  di Obi v- 
ing  fait  in  water.  In  the  falt-works  at  Upwick  in 
Worcefterlhire,  England,  there  are  found,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  faaie  pit,  three  forts  of  brine,  each  of 
a  different  ftrengtb.  They  are  drawn  by  a  pump; 
and  that  in  the  bottom,  firfl  brought  up,  is  called  firjl 
man ;  the  next,  viiiiiU  man ;  and  the  tiiird,  lajl  juan. 

Lsach-BujiKE,  a  name  given  to  what  drops  from  the 
corned  fait  in  draining  and  drying,  which  they  preferve 
and  boil  again  ;  being  flronger  tlian  any  brine  in  the 
pit.  There  isfand  found  in  all  the  St  afford  (li  ire  brines 
after  codion ;  but  naturalirts  obfervc,  it  did  not  pre- 
exift  in  the  water,  but  rather  is  the  produft  of  the 
boiling.  Some  fteep  their  feed-wheat  in  brine,  to  pre- 
vent the  finut.  Brine  is  alfo  commended  as  of  efficacy 
againft  gangrenes. 

Brine  alfo  denotes  a  pickle  pregnant  with  fait, 
wherein  things  are  fleeped  to  keep. 

5/?/\'£-/>rt;;/,  the  pits  wherein  the  falt-water  is  retain- 
ed, and  fiiffcred  to  (land,  to  bear  tiic  aftion  of  the  fun, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  fait.  There  are  divers 
forts  of  falt-pans,  as  tlic  water-pan,  fccond-pan,  fun- 
pan  :  the  water  being  transferred  orderly  from  one  to 
another. 

BmsE-pit,  in  falt-making,  the  fait  fpring  from 
whence  the  water  tobebo'lcd  into  fait  is  taken.  Tlierc 
«rc  of  ihcfc  fprings  in  many  places ;  tiiat  at  Nampt- 
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wich,  in  Chefhire,  England,  is  alone  fuflicient,  accord-     Brin;. 

ing  to  the  account  of  the  people  of  the  place,  to  yield  " " ' 

fait  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  certain  lords  and  regulators,  who,  that  the 
market  may  not  be  ovcrftockcd,  will  not  fufFer  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fait  to  be  made  yearly. 
See  the  next  article. 

BRf.\i:-S/>riitgs,  are  fountains  which  flow  wiih  falt- 
water  iiillead  oi  frtlli.  Of  ihcfe  there  are  a  good  number 
in  England,    but  though   not  peculiar  to  that  illand, 
are  far  from  being  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
There  arc  fonie  of  them  in  fcveral  difit-rent  counties  ; 
and  perhaps,  on  a  due   fearch,  others  might  be  difco- 
vcred*.    'i'he  moil  rcmarkableof  ihcfc  already  known  * CamplJi's 
are,  one  at  Eall  Chennock  in   Somerfct-ihirc,    about  Political 
20  miles  from  the  fea.     Another  at   Leamington  in  Sur-u^y, 
Warwicklhire,  very  near  the  river  Learn  ;  which,  how-  Vol.1. p. 7*. 
ever,  is  but  weak.    Such  a  fpring  lik(  wife  runs  into  the 
river  Cherwt.ll  in   Oxfordihire,  and   ftveral  more  in 
Weftmoreland    and   Yorklhire  ;    but  as  they  are  but 
poor,  and  the  fuel  in  mofl    of   thofe  counties  fcarcc 
and  dear,  no  fait  is  prepared  from  them.     At  Barrow- 
dale  near  Grange,  three  miles  from  Kcfwick  in  Cum- 
berland, a  pretty  ftrong  fpring  rifes  in  a  level  near  a 
mofs,   16  gallons  of  the  water  of  wliicii  yield  one  of 
pure  fait;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,    when   it  is 
confidered  that  the  fame  quamiiy  of  fait  cannot  be  ob-  * 

tained  from  lefs  than  22  gallons  of  the  waters  of  the 
German  ocean.     At  a  place  called  Salt-water  Hangh, 
near  Butterpy,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Durham,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  fait  fprings  which  rife  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  Weare,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40  yards  in 
length,  and   ten  in   breadth;  but  particularly  one  out 
ofarock,  whicli  is  fo  flrong  that   in  a  hot  fummer's 
day  the  furface  will  be  covered  with  a  pure  white  fab. 
At    Weflon,  in    Stafford (liire,-  there    are    brine-pits 
which  afford  about  a  ninth  part  of  very  fine  white  fait. 
There  are  others  at   Enfon,  St  Thomas,  and  in  the 
parilli  of    lugeAre,  but   fo   weak  that    they    are    not 
wrought ;  though  it  is  believed,  that  by  boring,  ftronger 
fprings  might   be  found    in  the    neighbourhood.     In 
Lancadiire  there  arc  fevcral  fait  fprings,  but  (if  we  ex- 
cept that  at  Barton,  which  is  as  rich   as  the  fpring  at 
Norwich)  by  no  means  fo  famous  as  thofe  of  Chefliire, 
called  in  general  by  the  name  of  the  ivkhes.     Nanipt- 
wich   on   the  river  Weever,  has  a  noble  fpring  not  far 
from  the  river,  which  is   fo  rich  as  to  yield  onc-fixth 
part  of  pure   white  fait.     At  fix  miles  diflancc  /lands 
Norwich,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weever  and  the  Dan; 
where  the  brine  is   Hill  richer,  fince  they  obtain  fix 
ounces  of  fait  from  16  of  water.     There  are,  even  at 
this  day,  fome  vifible  remains  of    a  Roman  caufeway 
between  thefe  two  towns.     The  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
who,  l)efore  that  country  was  incorporated  into  Eng- 
land, were  fiipplied   chiefly,  if  not  folely,  with   that 
necclTary  commodity  from  thefe  two  towns,  called  the 
\orvatr  Hcllath  IVen,  and   the  \ai\.tr  Hcllath  du  ;  i.e. 
the  white  and-  black  fait  pit.     In  1670,  a  rock  of  fait 
was   difcovered   at  a   fmall   diftance   from    Norwich, 
which  has  been  wrought  10  a  great  depth,  and  to  a 
vafl  extent,  fo  as   to   be  juftly  efleemed   one  of  the 
greateil  ciiriofities  in  England  :  and   it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  there  is  an  immenfe  body  of  foffile  fait  in 
the  bowels   of  the   earth,  under  this   whole   county  ; 
lincc,  upon  boring,  brine-pits  have  been  found  in  manf 
4^2  places 
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and  Spring, 
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places  on  both  Tides  ilie  river  Wecver. 
more  likely,  fuice,  at  Middlewich,  which  Hands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Croke  and  the  Dan,  there  are 
falt-fprings  with  a  frefli  brook  running  between  them. 
The  brines  from  thefe  pits  areof  unequal  ftrength  ;  but 
when  mixed,  they  commonly  obtain  four  ounces  of  fait 
from  a  pound  of  brine.  Experience  fhows,  that  in 
thefe  fprings  the  water  is  flrongeft  nearcfl  the  bottom, 
richer  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet,  and  when  long 
drawn  than  when  firft  wrought.  But  thefe  are  no  rules 
in  refpeJt  to  other  fait  fprings,  fmce  in  ihofe  of  Tranche 
Comptc  the  brine  is  flrongeft  in  wet  weather.  There 
are  feveral  other  bodies  dillblvedin  thefe  brines  befides 
fait;  in  fome  a  fulphureous  fiibftance,  which  fublimes 
as  the  brine  heats;  a  fort  of  dirty  ochre  which  difcolours 
the  brine;  but,  if  fufFered  to  ftand,  fpeedily  fnbfides  ; 
and  in  mod  brinesacalcareous,orratherfelenetic  earth, 
which  fettles  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans  f 

To  BRING-TO,  in  navigation,  to  check  the  courfe 
of  a  Ihip  when  the  is  advancing,  by  arranging  the 
fails  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  fliall  counteract  each 
other,  and  prevent  her  either  from  retreatiwg  or  mov- 
ing forward.  In  this  fituation  the  fliip  is  faid  to  lie 
by,  or  lie  to ;  having,  according  to  the  fea-phrafe,  fome 
of  her  fails  aback,  to  oppofe  the  force  of  thofe  which 
are  full;  or  having  them  otherwife  ihortened  by  being 
furled,  or  hauled  up  in  the  brails. 

BRiNCi.vG-to,  is  generally  ufeJ  to  detain  a  fliip  in 
any  particular  ftation,  in  order  to  wait  the  approach  of 
fome  other  that  may  be  advancing  towards  her  ;  or  to 
retard  her  courfe  occafionally  near  any  port  in  the 
courfe  of  a  voyage. 

BRiNGiKG-in  a  Horfu,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  as  to 
fay,  keep  down  the  nofe  of  a  horfe  that  boars  and  tofles 
his  nofe  in  the  wind:  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
branch, 

BRINING  OF  CORN,  in  hufbandry,  an  operation 
performed  on  the  wheat-feed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fmut.  A  liquor  is  to  be  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  by  put- 
ting 70  gallons  of  water  into  a  (tub  like  a  mafh-tub 
ufed  for  brewing),  and  acorn-bufliel  of  unHackcd  lime- 
flone.  This  is  to  be  well  ftirrcd  till  the  whole  is  dif- 
folved,  and  left  to  ftand  for  30  hours ;  after  which  i: 
is  to  be  drained  off  into  another  tub,  in  the  manner 
pradtifed  for  beer.  In  this  way  about  a  hogfliead  of 
ftrong  lime-water  will  be  obtained,  to  which  mufl  be 
added  three  pecks  of  fait.  The  wheat  mufl;  be  fteeped 
in  this  pickle,  by  running  it  gently,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, into  a  broad-bottomed  bafket  of  about  24  inches 
in  diameter,  and  20  inches  deep,  and  ftirring  it.  The 
light  feed  that  floats  mufl  be  flrained  off  with  a  flrain- 
cr,  and  mull  not  be  fown.  When  the  bafket  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  drained  of  the  pickle,  the  wheat  will 
be  fit  for  fowing  in  two  hours  after  the  brining. 

Brikjsg  of  hay-ricks,  a  praftice  common  in  fome 
places,  of  mixing  fait  with  the  hay  as  it  is  flacked. 

BRIONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy, 
feated  on  the  river  Rille.      E.  Long.  o.  51.  N.  Lat. 

49-  51- 

BRIOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  lower  Auvergne. 

There  are  two  Brioudcs,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 

each  other  ;  the  one  is  called  Church  Brioude,  the  other 

Old  BriHude.     The   houfes   are  built  after  the  antique 

manner,    are    badly    difpofed.     The   canons   are  all 

temporal  lords  and  counts.     It  is  in  no  diocefe,  but  de- 
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This  is  the  pends  immediately  on  the  Pope.  There  are  feveral  eon- 
vents  ;  and,  among  the  refl,  the  church  of  St  Ftrrol, 
which  is  highly  celebrated.  Near  the  Old  Town  is  a  ^ 
flone  bridge  on  the  river  Allier,  which  conflfls  of  one 
arch  :  this  is  efle emed  a  ftupendous  flrufture,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  no  manufactures.  It  is  fituated  in  E.  Long. 
3.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

BRIOUERAS,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  feated  in  the 
valley  of  Lucern,  three  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  four  fouih  of  Pignerol.  It  had  a  very  ftrong 
caftle  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  i6th  century  ;  but 
^ivhen  the  French  got  footing  in  it,  it  was  ruined,  that 
is,  before  they  delivered  it  up  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1696.     E.  Long.  7.  24.  N.  Lat.  44.  41. 

BRISACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
Brifgaw.  It  was  twice  in  the  polfeffion  of  the  French; 
but  reflored  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  confequence  of 
treaties  of  peace.  It  was  a  very  ftrong  place,  but  the 
fortifications  have  been  demolifhed.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  where  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  E.Long. 
7.  49.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

Brisaca  (New),  a  town  of  France,  in  Alface,  built 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  over  againfl  Old  Brifach,  and 
fortified  by  Vauban.  It  is  32  miles  fouth  of  Strafburg. 
E.  Long.  7.  46.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRISEIS,  or  HirroDAMiA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
wife  of  Mynes  king  of  Lyrnelfa.  After  Achilles  had 
taken  that  city,  and  killed  her  hufband,  flie  became  his 
captive.  That  hero  loved  her  tenderly;  but  Agamem- 
non taking  her  from  him,  flie  became  the  accidental 
caufe  of  numberlefs  difordrrs  in  the  Grecian  army. 
Achilles,  enraged,  retired  to  his  tent;  and,  till  the 
death  of  Pairoclus,  refufed  to  fight  againfl  the  Tro- 
jans. The  refcntment  of  this  prince  is  finely  painted 
in  the  Iliad. 

BRISGAW,  a  teritory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  on  the  eaflern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  about  50 
milesin  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  Theprincipal  places 
are  Old  Brifach,  New  Brifach,  Freyburgh,  Rhinmark, 
and  an  ifland  in  the  Rhine. 

BRISIACUS  MONS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  on  the 
right  or  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine.  Now  Brifac,  fituate 
on  a  round  hill ;  a  fortified  tovi'n  of  Suabia,  and  dif- 
tingiiiflicd  by  the  name  of  Old  Brifac.  E.  Long.  7. 
15.   N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BRISSOT  (Peter),  one  of  the  ablefl  phyflcians  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Fontenai  le  Comte  in 
Poiiou.  He  fludied  at  Paris;  and,  having  taken  his 
doftor's  degree,  bent  his  thoughts  to  the  reforming  of 
phyfic,  by  rcfloring  the  precepts  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  and  exploding  tlie  maxims  of  the  Arabians:  to 
this  purpofe  he  publicly  explained  Galen's  works,  in- 
Head  of  thofe  of  Avicenna,  Rhafis,  and  Mclhie.  Ke  af- 
terwards refolved  to  travel  to  acquire  ihe  knowledge  of 
plants;  and  going  to  Portugal,  praftifed  phyfic  in  the 
city  of  Ebora.  His  new  method  of  bleeding  in  pleu- 
rifies,  on  the  fide  where  the  plturify  was,  raifed  a  kind 
of  civil  war  among  the  Ponugnefe  phylxians:  it  was 
brought  before  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  who  at  laft 
gave  judgment,  that  the  opinion  afcribcd  to  Briffot 
was  the  pure  doctrine  of  Galen.  The  partiz^ns  of  De- 
nys,  his  opponent,  appealed  in  1529  to  the  emptror,  to 
prevent  the  practice,  as  bein;^  attended  with  deftruftivc 
confequcnces}  but  Cliarks  III.  duke  of  Savoy,  hap- 
pening^ 
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Triftle,  pcning  to  die  at  this  time  of  a  pleurify,  after  having 
i5riflol.  beca  bled  on  the  oppofite  fide,  ti:e  profecution  drop- 
^  ■*  pcd.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  his  pradicc  ;  but  died 
before  it  was  piiblilhcd,  in  1552:  but  Anthony  Lu- 
ceus,  his  friend,  printed  it  at  Paris  three  years  after. 
Renatus  Morcau  procured  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Paris 
in  1622  ;  and  annexed  to  it  a  trcatifc  iniitled  D^  m:/- 


St  Mary  Ratcliff  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finefl,  not  only 
here,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In  this  church,  bt- 
fides  two  monuments  of  the  founder  William  Cannings, 
who  had  been  five  times  mayor  of  this  city,  one  in  the 
habit  of  a  magiftrate,  and  another  in  that  of  a  prielt 
(for  in  his  latter  days  he  took  orders),  there  is  one  of 
Sir  William  Penn,  father  to  the  famous  quaker.     The 


Erifto!, 


fione  faiiguinis  in  pUuritidi,  together  with  the  Life  of    old  bridge  over  the  Avon  confifled  of  four  broad  arches. 


Briffot. 

BRJSTLE,    a  rigid   gloiTy   kind  of  hair  found  on 
fwine,  and  much  ufed  by  brufli-makers,  &c. 

BRISTOL,  a  city  of  England,  and  infarror  to 
none,  except  London,  for  wealth,  trade,  and  number 
of  inhabitants.  Bridol  is  a  corruption  of  Bri^/it/low,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Sixons.  It  is  thought  to  have 
flood  anciently  altogether  on  the  weft  or  Somerfeilhire 
fide  of  the  Avon,  before  the  bridge  was  built  ;  but  af- 
ter that,  it  came  to  be  partly  in  Somerfctlhire  and 
partly  in  Glouccftcrlhire,  until  it  was  made  a  county  of 
itfclf,  though  even  before  that,  in  the  parliament  rolls, 
it  was  always  placed  in  Somerfctlhire.  At  prefcnt,  the 
eaft  fide  is  by  much  the  largeft  and  moft  populous.  It 
had  anciently  a  caftle,  built  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cefter,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  which  was  Jeniolilhed 
by  Cromwell  ;  and  the  ground  is  now  laid  out  into 
ftreets.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor  ;  recorder; 
twelve  aldermen,  of  whom  the  recorder  is  one  ;  two 
(heritFs  ;  and  twenty-eight  common-council  men.  The 
recorder  is  generally  a  ferjeantat  law,  and  fits  as  judge 
in  capital  and  all  other  criminal  caufcs.  The  mayor,  to 
fupport  his  dignity,  and  defray  his  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  is  intiiled  to  certain  fees  from  fliips,  which 
long  ago  amounted  to  L.  500  or  L.600.  Brillol  is  a 
bitliop's  fee,  being  one  of  the  fix  ercfted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  out  01  the  fpoils  of  the  monaftcrics  and 
religious  houfes  which  that  monarch  had  got  dilFolved. 
The  cathedral  church  was  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Auftin  in  Briftol,  founded  by  Robert  FitzharJing 
fon  to  a  king  of  Denmark,  once  a  citizen  here,  by 
him  filled  with  canons  regular  in  the  year  1148.  At 
the  reformation  King  Henry  VIII.  placed  therein  a 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries,  which  mode  of  government 
ftill  continues.  During  a  great  part  of  Qjiccn  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  his  fee  was  held  /«  coinvmidant  by  the 
bilhop  of  Glouccfter.  This  diocefe  was  formed  chief- 
ly out  of  the  diocefe  of  Salisbury,  with  a  fmall  part 
from  the  dioctfcs  of  Wells  and  W^orceftcr.  It  contains 
moft  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  and  all  the  county  of  Dor- 
fet,  in  which  arc  2?6  paritlies,  of  which  64  are  impro- 
priated. It  hath  only  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  of  Dor- 
fet ;  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  L.  3^8  :  8  :  4,  and 
is  computed  to  be  annually  wonh  L.  1500,  including 
its  covnntndams.  The  tenths  of  the  clergy,  L.3S?, 
18  s.  o'd.  This  fee  luth  yielded  to  the  ftatc  one 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St 
Augnftine,  or  St  Auftin,  in  Briftol,  was  valued  at 
the  diiTolntion  at  L.670  :  13  :  11,  when  it  was  eredcd 
into  a  caihedral  by  King  Henry  VIII.  by  the  name  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  To  this 
cathedral  belougs  a  bifliop,  a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  a 
chancellor,  fix  prebendaries,  and  oihcr  inferior  officers 
and  fervants.  Befidcsthecatheilr.il,  there  arc  18  pa- 
ri'h  churches  ;  and  here  are  diUciuers  of  all  denomi- 
naiions,  of  whom  the  qmkers  are  very  rtfpeftable  Iwth 
for  their  wealth  and  numbers.   Of  the  parKh-churcheS; 


with  houfes  on  both  fides  like  thofe  formerly  on  Lon- 
don bridge  ;  but  this  has  been  lately  pulled  down,  and 
another  eredted  in  its  place.  No  carts  or  waggons  are 
admitted  inio  Briftol,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  vaults 
and  gutters  made  under  ground  for  carrying  the  filth 
of  the  city  into  the  river.  Qiicen's-fquare,  in  this  city, 
is  larger  than  any  in  London,  except  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  and  has  in  the  centre  an  cqueftrian  ftatue  of 
King  William  III.  All  the  gates  of  the  city  remain  en- 
tire, and  a  part  of  the  walls:  the  reft  were  razed  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  It  is  altrioft  as  broad  as 
long,  about  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
about  95,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  hofpiials,  the  chief 
are,  i.  That  called  Qiieen  Elizabeth's,  in  which  ico 
boys  arc  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  navi- 
gation ;  fix  of  whom,  when  they  goout,  have  L. 10,  and 
the  reft  L.8,  8s.  to  bind  them  apprentices:  tlie  mafter 
is  allowed  L.450  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
boys.  1.  Colfton's  hofpital  ;  in  which  100  boys  arc 
maintained  for  feven  years,  and  taught  and  apprenticed, 
as  in  Queen  Elizabeth's.  3.  Another  founded  by  the 
fame  gentleman  in  1691,  for  12  men  and  12  women, 
with  an  allowance  of  3s.  per  week,  and  24  facks  of  coals 
in  the  year.  This  charity  coft  the  founder  L. 25,000. 
4.  Another  founded  partly  by  Mr  Colfton  and  partly 
by  the  merchants,  in  which  18  men  on  account  of  the 
merchants,  and  12  men  and  women  on  account  of  Mr 
Colfton,  are  maineaineil.  5.  An  infirmary,  which  was 
opened  in  1736  for  the  fick,  lame,  and  (liftrefled  poor 
of  the  city,  which  is  maintained  by  fubfcription,  be- 
lides  L.5000  bequeathed  to  it  by  John  Eldridge,  Efq  ; 
formerly  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  at  this  port.  There 
are,  befides  thefe,  a  bridewell,  feveral  alms-houfcs,  and 
charity-fchools.  There  is  alfo  a  guildhall  for  the  M- 
fions  and  atfizcs  ;  the  mayor's  and  (licriffs  courts  ;  a 
council-honfe,  where  the  mayor  and  aldermen  meet 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  to  adminifttr  jufticc  ;  a 
handfome  new  exchange,  with  three  entrances,  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  that  in  London  ;  and  a  quay  half 
a  mile  in  length,  the  moft  commodious  in  England  for 
Ihipping  and  landing  goods,  for  which  purpofc  it  is 
provided  with  feveral  cranes.  In  College-green  is  a 
ftaiely  high  crofs,  with  the  effigies  of  feveral  kings 
round  it.  In  Winch-ftreet  is  a  guard-hoiife,  with  bar- 
racks for  foldicrs.  As  to  the  trade  of  this  city,  it  was 
computed  many  years  ago  to  be  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion, efpecially  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
than  that  of  London.  Fifty  fail,  fome  of  them  fliips  of 
confiderable  burden,  have  arrived  here  at  one  time,  or 
very  near  one  another,  from  the  Weft  Indies.  For  this 
trade,  and  that  to  Inland,  it  is  much  better  fituatcd 
than  London,  befides  the  great  advantages  it  pofTeftcs 
of  an  inland  navigation  by  the  Wye  and  Severn.  Their 
trade  extends  to  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, Guinea,  and  the  Straits.  The  largeft  fliips 
are  difcharged  at  Hungroad,  four  miles  below  the  city, 
and  ihc  goods  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  lighters. 
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For  building,  equipping,  and  repairing  fnlps,  there  are 
docks,  yards,  rope-walks,  and  ihip-wrights.  Here  are 
feme  confiderable  woollen  manufactures  ;  and  no  lefs 
than  15  glafs-houles,  for  which  Kingfwood  and  Mendip 
furnifh  the  coals.  The  city  companies  are  13  :  i.  The 
merchant  adventurers.  2.  The  merchant  tailors.  3.  The 
mercers.  4.  The  foap-boilers.  5.  The  tobaconifts. 
6.  The  butchers.  7.  The  barbers.  8.  The  tylers.  9.  The 
holliers,  who  are  the  fled-mcn.  10.  Shoemakers.  11. 
Coopers.  12.  Bakers.  13.  Smiths.  For  fupplying  the 
city  with  water  there  are  fix  public  conduits  ;  and 
liandfome  hackney-coaches  may  be  hired  at  very  rea- 
fonable  rates,  but  they  do  not  ply  in  the  ftreers.  There 
are  alfo  (lage-coaches,  which  fet  out  every  day  for 
Bath,  London,  and  other  places.  A  mile  below  the 
city,  clofe  by  the  river,  is  the  hot  well,  whofe  waters 
are  fpecific  for  the  diabetes,  and  good  in  phthifical, 
fcorbutic,  and  inflammatory  diforders.  Hither  is  a 
great  refon  in  the  fummer  of  invalids,  as  well  as  other 
company  ;  for  whofe  accommodation  and  entertainment 
there  is  a  pump-room,  ball-room,  cofFee-houfe,  with 
taverns,  and  a  great  number  of  elegant  lodging-boufes, 
both  below  on  a  level  with  the  well,  and  above  in  the 
delightful  village  of  Clifton,  which  is  fuuated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  are  downs  extending 
fcveral  miles,  where  the  company  ricTe  out  for  exercife. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pure  and  faUitary  than  the  air  of 
thefe  downs,  which  afford  a  variety  of  the  mofl  roman- 
tic and  agreeable  profpedls,  comprehending  Kingroad, 
with  the  lliips  at  anchor,  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  In  the  rocks  above  the  well  are 
found  ihofe  fix-cornered  ftones  called  5r//?o/-y?o/zd'j;  but 
they  are  not  fo  plentiful  now  as  in  Camden's  days, 
when,  he  fays,  whole  bufliels  might  have  been  eafily 
gathered.  In  this  city  is  a  theatre,  where  plays  are 
afted  almolt  every  night  during  the  recefs  of  the  come- 
dians from  the  metropolis.  There  are  two  annual  fairs, 
to  which  the  concourfe  is  fo  great,  that  the  neighbour- 
ing inns  have  filled  100  beds  a-piece  with  their  guefts. 
In  the  winter  feafon  there  is  an  aflembly  every  Thurf- 
day  for  the  gayer  part  of  the  citizens  of  both  fexes. 
About  hilf  way  betwixt  Briflol  and  Bath,  at  a  place 
called  Wannly,  a  company  of  Briflol  merchants  have 
erected  a  noble  manufafture  of  pins  and  other  brafs 
utenfils,  which  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  inclu- 
ding about  200  children  of  both  fexes  from  feven  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  All  the  different  ope- 
rations of  melting,  fplitting,  drawing,  hammering, 
turning,  &c.  are  performed  by  wheels  worked  with 
water,  vi-hich  is  raifed  by  two  fire-engines  of  a  very 
curious  mechanifm.  The  ciiy  of  Briftol  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hervey,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that 
whoever  marries  a  citizen's  daughter  becomes  free  of 
the  city. 

New  BRrSTOL,  the  capital  of  the  connty  of  Bucks 
in  Pennfylv:inia,  fituated  on  the  river  Delaware,  about 
20  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  W.  Long.  75.  N. 
Lat.  40.  45. 

BiusruL  Water.  Of  the  four  principal  warm  waters 
naturally  produced  in  England  this  is  the  leall  fo.  As 
the  Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  fecrttions  are 
defective,  fo  the  Briltol  water  is  of  fervicr  whf  re  they 
exceed  the  requirements  of  health.  The  Biih  v.^ater 
warms ;  the  Briitol  coals.     Bath  water  helps  the  fto- 


mach,  inteftines  and  nerves;  the  BriAol  favotrrs  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  Except  a  jaundice  attend,  ' 
the  Briftol  water  may  be  of  nfc  in  dropfies  by  its  dry- 
ing and  diuretic  qualities.  Dr  VVynter  aflerts,  that 
there  is  no  iron  in  Briftol  water  y  and  that  its  mineral 
contents  are  chalk,  lapis  calcareus,  and  calaminaris.' 
Five  gallons  of  this  water,  after  evaporation,  afforded 
only  3  iii.  and  gr.  ii.  of  a  mineral-like  fubftance.  The 
difeafes  in  which  this  water  is  ufeful  are  internal  hs- 
raorrhagics,  immoderate  menfes,  internal  inflammations, 
fpitting  blood,  dyfentery,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifcera, 
confumpiion,  dropfy,  fcurvy  with  hear,  flonc,  gravel, 
ftrangury,  habitual  gout,  atrophy,  flow  fever,  fcro- 
phula,  gleets,  and  diabetes,  in  which  laft  it  is  a  fpe- 
cific, and  may  be  drank  as  freely  as  the  thirfl:  requires 
it.  The  hotter  months  are  the  belt  for  ufing  it.  The 
Briftol  and  Matlock  waters  are  of  exactly  the  fame 
qualities.  Doftors  Mead  and  Lane  firft  eftabliflied 
the  reputation  of  Briftol  waters  in  difeafes  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder. 

BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  the  mefl;  confider- 
able of  all  the  European  ifiands,  extends  from  the  Li- 
zard Point,  in  the  latitude  of  about  50°  to  Dunefbay- 
head  in  latitude  58.  30.  N.  or,  taking  it  in  a  flraight 
line  from  north  to  fouth,  about  eight  degrees  or  540 
miles  ;  and  from  Dover  head  on  the  eaft  to  Land's- 
end  on  the  weft  comprehends  about  feven  degrees  of 
longitude,  which  may  be  computed  at  about  290  miles : 
but  the  form  being  very  irregular,  and  lefTening  con- 
tinually towards  the  north,  proper  allowances  mult  be 
made  in  computing  its  dimenfions. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  ifland  \\'a.iy^lhio)!,  the  name 
Britain  being  then  connr^on  to  all  the  iflands  round  it. 
Hence  Agathemerus,  fpeaking  of  the  Britiflr  iflands, 
"  They  are  many  in  number  (fays  he)  ;  but  the  moft 
confiderable  among  them  are  Hibernia  and  Albion." 
And  Ptolemy,  to  the  chapter  wherein  he  defcribes  the 
ifland  now  called  Great  Britain,  prefixes  the  following 
title  :  "  The  fituaiion  of  Albion  a.  Britifli  ifland."  But 
as  this  far  excelled  the  other  Britifli  iflands,  the  name 
of  Albion  in  procefs  of  time  was  laid  quite  afide,  and 
that  of  Britain  ufcd  in  its  ftead.  By  this  name  it  was 
known  in  Pliny's  time,  and  even  in  Csfar's.  The  origin 
of  both  thefe  names  is  very  uncertain.  Some  derive  that 
of  Albion  from  the  Greek  word  alphoti,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Feftus,  fignifies  luhite,  the  chalky  cliffs  that 
in  feveral  places  rife  on  the  fouthern  coafls  liaving 
that  colour  ;  while  others  pretend  this  name  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  a  giant  feigned  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  and  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  au- 
thors. Some  etymologifls  have  recourfe  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  others  to  the  Phcenician  ;  alberi  in  the  former  fig- 
nifying  white,  and  alp  in  the  latter  fignifying/v|f^.  The 
origin  of  the  vamt  Britain  is  n3  lefs  uncertain  than 
that  of  Albion.  Nennius  and  fome  other  Britifli  wri- 
ters derive  it  from  Brutus,  whom  they  likewife  call 
Brito  the  fifth  in  defccnt  from  the  celebrated  j^neas. 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Britiih  words prjd  cain,  that 
is,  zivhite  fonn,  fofrened  by  degrees  into  i?)v/«/-;;;/<?. 
Camden  derives  it  from  the  word  brith,  which,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  the  illand,  (v^wfics  painted -,  and 
tania,  impoi ling,  in  Greek,  a  rt;;ion  or  country  ;  fo 
that  the  word  Brithania,  chnnge.i  in  procefs  of  time 
into  Britannia,  cxpreflcs  what  the  Britons  really  were, 
that  is,  painted,     Somner,  difliking  Camden's  etymolo- 
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iWtiJn.  g7,  propofcs  another,  viz.  that  the  name  Britain  comes 
*— >/— ^  frum  brj.-ih;  lignifying  in  the  Briiilh  tongue,  ragt, 
and  poiniiag  out  the  violent  moiion  of  tlie  ica  that  lur- 
rounJs  the  iiland.  Mr  Whitaker,  in  his  Hillory  of 
Manchelkr,  derives  it  from  the  word  brtth,  brut,  brit, 
bris,  or  brig,  wliich,  he  fays,  figiiifics  divided  nx jiriped. 
Againll  the  firit  of  thcfc  etymologies  it  may  be  objcCl- 
cd,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  fable  ;  and  ag-iinll  the  other 
four  lies  one  common  and  unanfweralile  objcclion  ; 
which  is,  th;*t  the  name  of  Britain  was  given  to  the 
iihnd  by  foreigners,  who  could  not  burrow  it  from 
the  Briiilh  tongcie,  with  which  they  were  in  all  like- 
lihood unacquainted.  That  the  illand  received  the 
name  of  Britain  from  foreigners  is  evident,  fince  the 
natives  never  llyted  thcmfclves5r/V<i«/,  nor  the  coun- 
try Britain ;  their  true  name  being  Ciimri  or  Ciimbri ; 
whence  Cambria  the  name  of  Wales  to  this  day  among 
the  Welch. 
Eochart's  ^'^^  learned  Bochart,  fpeaking  of  the  colonics  and 
opinion.  language  of  the  Phcrnicians,  offers  a  conjedlure  which 
molt  of  our  modern  writers  have  adopted  as  the  molt 
natural.  The  Phoenicians,  according  to  that  writer, 
called  this  illand  and  fome  others  near  it,  Barat  Jnas, 
that  is,  tht  land  or  country  oj  tin  or  had,  and  more  con- 
tTi'AcilyBratanac;  which  name,  palling  from  the  Flice- 
nicians  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  thel'e  to  the  Romans, 
might  have  been  foftencd  into  that  of  Britannice  and 
Britannia.  That  the  Phoenicians  lirfl  dilcovercd  ihtfe 
iflands,  which  were  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  called 
CaJJitiridss,  and  arc  proved  by  Camden  to  be  Scilly 
iilands,  appears  both  from  Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  of  whom 
the  former  tells  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  tirft  brought 
tin  from  the  Caffiterides,  which  they  fold  10  the  Greeks; 
but  kept  the  trade  to  ihcmfelvcs,  and  the  place  private  ; 
and  the  latter  writes,  that  Mediocritus  was  the  firft 
who  brought  lead  from  the  Cafliterides,  where  Bochart 
Ihows  that  we  ought  to  read  Milicharlus,  who  is  the 
Phoenician  Hercules  of  Sanehoniatho,  to  whom  that 
nation  afcribc  their  lirft  wcftern  difcoverics.  But  not- 
withftanding  ilie  care  of  the  Phcenicians  to  conceal 
ihefe  iilands,  the  Greeks  at  lalt  difcovcrcd  ihcm  ;  and 
gave  them  the  name  oiCafptiridis,  which,  in  tht- Greek 
tongue,  fignifies  the  fame  with  Barat  Anac  in  the  Phoe- 
nician. This  name  was  at  firfl  given  to  the  iilands  of 
Scilly  already  mentioned,  but  by  degrees  communicated 
to  all  the  others  lying  in  ihc  fame  fea.  Thus  Bochart. 
But  after  all,  his  opinion,  however  plauliblc  in  appear- 
ance, may  be  as  foreign  to  the  purpofe  as  any  of  the 
reft  ;  many  inllances  of  names  given  to  new  difcovercd 
countries  (how  that  the  origin  of  fuch  names  is  not 
always  owing  to  reafon,  but  often  to  chance  or  ca- 
price. 

The  general  divifion  of  Britain  is  into  England, 

Scotland,  and   Wales;  for  a  particular  defcription 

and  hiftory  of  which,  fee  thefe  articles. 

Timet  VI.       '"   '^*^  y^^"^   1603,  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 

of  Scotland  England  fell  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovtreign,  by 

fuccecJ*  to  the   acceffion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne 

ihetrown  of  England.     Ht  derived  his  title  to  the   latter  from 

•f  England  ijcing  the  grandfon  of    Mar;^aret   eldcft   daiijOiter  to 

Henry   VII.   of  that  kingdom,  and,  on  the  failure  of 

all  the  male  line,  his  hereditary  right  remained  incon- 

teflable.     Qiieen   Elizabeth,    with   her  laieft   breath, 

had  recognized  him  for  her  fnccelfor ;   fo  that  few  fo- 

vcreigus  ever  afceuded  a  throne  with  more  approbation 

2 


of  their  fubjctSs,  or  greater  hopes  of  a  peaceable  and     yritam. 
happy  reign.  *— v— ' 

Thofe  hopes,  however,  were  foon  blafted  ;  and  the 
hiftory  of  this  monarch's  reign  confifts  of  little  elfc 
than  a  detail  of  dil'putes  and  contentions  between  him 
and  his  parliament.  A  particular  and  minute  account 
of  fuch  tranfadions  could  attbrd  very  little  entertain- 
ment; but  it  is  of  importance  to  know  their  origin,  as 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  the  ultimate  caufes  of  thofc 
fuccceding  events  which  made  fo  confpicuous  a  figure 
in  the  annals  of  Britain.  5 

In  thefe  barbarous  ages  which  preceded  the  period  General 
we  are  now  entering  upon,  the  human  mind,  enervated  ''^'.'-"  of 'he 
by  fuperflition,  and  obfcured  by  ignorance  of  every  art '""°'.'  ^^ 
and  fcience,  fecmed  to  have  given  up  all  pretenfions  to 
liberty,  either  religious  orcivil.  Unlimited  and  uncon- 
troulcd  defpotifm  prevailed  every  where;  and  though 
England  fuffered  Ufs  in  this  rcfped  than  almoft  any 
other  nation,  the  many  examples  of  arbitrary  power 
exerted  by  her  fovercigns,  queen  Elizabeth  herfelf, 
James's  immediatepredecellor,  not  excepted,  fliow  that 
they  were  very  far  Irom  being  then  a  free  people.  An 
incontellable  proof  of  this,  and  an  evidence  how  little 
reftraint  at  that  time  the  people  could  lay  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  fovcrcign,  is,  that  tiie  proceedings  of 
parliament  were  accounted,  even  by  thcnifclves,  of  fo 
little  confequcnce,  that  they  were  not  at  the  trouble  to 
keep  journals  of  them.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1607,  four  years  after  the  accclfion  of  James,  that 
parliamentary  journals  were  kept,  at  the  motion  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  member  of  great  authority  in  the 
houfe.  5 

The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  being  at  that  time  Parlia- 
of  fo  little  confequcnce,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feffions  nuntsof 
were  not  regular,  or  that  little  attention  was  paid  to ''"''^  ."^"'°'^'' 
the  choice  or  continuance  of  the  members.  In  the  reign       "'*"^' 
of  Elizabeth,  and  her  predecclfors,  the  frfllons  of  par- 
liament did  not  continue  above  the  twelfth  part  fo  long 
as  the  vacations.     It  was  then  ufual,  after  parliaments 
had  been  prolonged  beyond  one  fcfTion,  for  the  chan- 
cellor to  exert  a  difcretionary  authority  of  ilTuing  new 
writs  to  fupply   the  place   of  any  members  whom  he 
judged  incapable  of  attending,  either  on  account  of 
their  employment,  ficknefs,  or  other  impediment.    No 
pradicc  could  be  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  this, 
as  it   gave  the  chancellor,  and  confcquenily  the  fovc- 
rcign, an  opportunity  of  garbling  at  pleafure  the  rc- 
prefentatives  of  the  nation  :  yet  fo  little  was  liberty  at 
ih.'t  time  undcrftood,  that  the  commons,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  the  leall  court  influence  or  intrigue,  and 
contrary  to  fome  former  votes  of  their  own,  confirmed 
the  chancellor's  power  in  this  refpcifl,  in  the  2'!d  of  E- 
lizabeth.     Nor  did  they  proceed    any   farther  in    liic 
alTertion  of  their  privileges,  than  to  vote,  that  "  during 
the  fitting  of  parliament  there  do  not,  at  any  time,  any 
writ  go  out  for  the  choofing  or  returning  any  member 
without  the  warrant  of  the  houfe."  7 

Towards  the  end  of  the    i6th  or  beginning  of  the  Origin  of 
17th  ccMiury,  a  great  revolution  took  place,  though  in-  •'^<=  patrio- 
fenfibly,    throughout  all   Europe.     Aits  and   fciences '"^  P""^* 
began  to  flourifli,  commerce  and  navigation  were  greatly 
extended,  and  learning  of  all  kinds  began  todiffufe  it- 
fclf.     By  more  enlarged  views,  the  love  of  freedom  be- 
gan, in  England  efpeeially,  to  take  place  in  the  brcafts 
of  mofl  people  of  birth  and  education;  and  this  was 

greatly 
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greatly  promoted  by  au  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  tary  and  a  divine  right;  nay,  fo  fully  was  he  perfuadcd 

Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.     From  the  example  of  the  that  he  was  the  abfoluie  proprietor  of  his  fubjeds,  that ' 

republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whofe  members  had  fo  in  his  fpecch  to  the  parliament  in  1621,    he  told  them 

often  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  fake  of  liberty,  a  pa-  that  "  be  wiflied  them  to  have  faid  that  their  privileges 

triotic  fpirit  began  to  arife  :  and  a  defire  of  circumfcri-  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permiffionof  him  and 

bing  the  exceffive  prerogative  and  arbitrary  proceed-  his  anceftors."     And  when  the  fame  parliament  pro- 

ingsof  the  crown  began  fecretly  to  take  place  through-  tcfted   that  "  the  liberties,  franchifes,  privileges,  and 

jurifdidionsof  parliament,  arc  the  ancient  and  undoubt- 
ed birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  fubj efts  of  Eng- 
land," he  was  fo  enraged,  that  fending  for  the  journals 
of  the  commons,  he,  with  his  own  hand,  before  the 
council,  tore  out  this  proteftation  ;  and  ordered  hisrea- 
fons  to  be  inferted  in  the  council  book. 

Such  were  the  oppofite  difpofitions  of  the  prince 
and  parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottifli 
line  ;  difpofitions  juft  beginning  to  exift  and  to  appear 
in  parliament,  but  thoroughly  eflabliflied,  and  openly 
avowed  on  the  part  of  the  king,  throughout  his  whole 


Britam, 


our  the  nation 
Grievances      jsjor  was  this  defire  unreafonable,  or  without  a  folid 
the  nation  foundation.    During  the  lafl;  years  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
^'''^^"'""^  reign,  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  number  of  fea- 
undcr?       men  in  England,  had  fenfibly  decayed.  A  remonftrance 
from  the  Trinity-houfc  in  1602  fays,  that  fince  ij88, 
the  number  of  feamen  and  fliipping  had  decayed  about 
a  third  part.  Every  fpecies  of  domeftic  indullry  was  fet- 
tered by    monopolies;    and   by   cxclufive  companies, 
which  are  only  another  fpecies  of  monopoly,  almoft  all 
foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was  brought  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engroifers,  and  all  profpetft 
of  fntCire  improvement  in  commerce  was  for  ever  facri- 
ficed to  a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  fovereign. 
Thefe  companies,  though  arbitrarily  ereded,  had  car- 
ried their  privileges  fo  far,  that   almolt  all    the  com- 
merce of  England  centered  in  London  ;  the  cu/loms  of 
that  port  alone  amounted  to   iio,ocol.   a-year;   vvhilf 
tbofe   of  ail   the   kingdom    befidc  amounted  only   to 
I7,oo->1.  nay,  the   whole  trade  of  London  was  confin- 
-     cd  to  about  200  citizens,  who  were  eafily  enabled,  by 
combining  araongthemfelves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they 
plcifedboth  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation. 


The  confequence   of  fuch  oppofite  difpofitions  pre- 
vailing in  the  king  and  parliament  was,  that  during  this 
reign  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  violently  and      k, 
openly  attacked;  but  the  chief  grounds  of  difcontent  Reafonsof 
were  money  and  religion.     The  king's  hioli   notions  Ae  diflen- 
of  the  royal  prerogative  made  him   imagine  he  had  a*'""'*'^' 

ri<rht  to  whatever  fiims  he  pleafcd  to  demand  ;  and  hisry""'*!' 
-    *  -  '     -  king  and 


pi'ofufion   caufed    him  to   diffipate  in  a  fliort  time  the      j^^^j^j 
fcanty  fiipplies  he  could   extort  from  the  parliament, 
who  feem  to  have  behaved  as  unreafonably  on  the  one      n 
hand  as  James  himfelf  did  on  the  other.    With  regard  AverConof 
Befides  this,   the  fubjefts  were  burdened  by  wardftiips     to  religious  matters,  the  nation  was  at  that  time  greatly  Jamesto 
and  purveyances.    The  latter  was  an  old  prerogativcof    infected  with  puritanifm.     Though  the  fcverities  of'h^P""- 
the  crown,  by  which  the  officers  of  the  houfehold  were     Elizabeth  had   almoil  totally  fupprefled  the  Papifls,  it  *^"' 
empowered  to   take,  without  confcnt  of  the  owners,     had  been  otherwife  with  the  Puritans.     So  much  had 
provifions  for  the  king's  family,  and  carts  and  horfes     they  increafed  by  the  very  iBeans  which  had  diminiflied 
for  the  removal  of  his  baggage,  upon  paying  a  ftated     the  number  of  Catholics,  that  no  Icfs  than  750  clergy- 
price  for  them.     The  king  had  alfo  a  power  of  fend-     men   of  that   perfuafion  figned    a  petition  to  James  on 
ing  any  perfon,  without  his  confent,  on  whatever  mef-     his  acceffion.     They  hoped  that  the  king,   having  rc- 
fage  he  pleafed  ;   and  thus  he  could  eafily  force  any  in-     ceived    his  education  in  Scotland,  and  having  always 

profelfed  an  attachment  to  the  church  efiablilhed  there, 
would    at  leaft   abate   the  rigour  of  the  laws  cnafted 


dividual  to  pay  him  whatever  money  lie  chufe,  rather 
than  be  fent  out  of  the  country  on  a  difagreeable  er- 
rand. Money  extorted  from  individuals,  by  this  or  any 
other  method,  was  called  a  benevolence. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
nation  at  this  time  laboured,  and  thefe  the  rifing  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  tended  to  redrcfs.     This  difpofuion,   how- 
ever, the  fevere  government  of  Elizabeth  had  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds:  but  when  James  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  throne  ;  a  foreign  prince,  Icis  dreaded  and 
«         lefs  beloved  ;  fymptoms  of  a  more  free  and  independent 
James's  ar-  genius  immediately  appeared.     Happily  James  neither 
bitraryfyf- perceived  the  alteration,  nor  had  fufficient  capacity  to 
temofgo-  check  its  early  advances.     He  had   eflabliflied  in  his 
vernment.   ^^^^  x\\\ni  a  fpeculative  fyflem  of  abfolute  government, 
which  few  of  his  fubjeds,  and   none  but  traitors  and 
rebels,   he  thought  would  make  any  fcruple  to  admit. 
He  confidered  himfelf  as  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives 
with  other  European   fovereigns,  not  confidcring  the 
military  force  with  which  their  dcfpocifm  was  funported. 
The  aimoft  unlimited  power  which,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  had  been  exercifed  by  the  Englifli  fovereigns, 
he  confidered  as  due  to   royal  birth  and  title,  not  to 
the  prudence  and  fpirit  of  tbofe  monarchs,  or  thecon- 
junftures  of  the  times.     In  his  perfon,  therefore,  he 
imagined  all  legal  authority  to  be  centered  by  an  here- 


againft  the  puritans,  if  he  did  not  fliow  them  particular 
favour  and  encouragement.  But  in  this  they  were 
miflaken.  He  had  obferved  in  their  Scots  brethren  a 
violent  turn  toward  republicanifm,  and  z  zealous  at- 
tachment to  civil  liberty.  In  the  capacities  both  of 
nionarch  and  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the  little 
complaifance  they  were  difpofed  to  Ihow  him.  They 
controuled  his  commands;  difputed  his  tenets;  and  to 
his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  cenfured  his  conduft 
and  behaviour.  This  fuperiority  afTumed  by  the  prcf- 
byterian  clergy,  the  monarchic  pride  of  James  could 
never  digefi.  Though  he  he  had  been  obliged  while  in 
Scotland  to  court  their  favour,  he  treafured  up  on  that 
account  theftronger  refentment  againll  them  ;  and  was 
determined  to  make  them  feel  in  their  turn  the  weight 
of  his  aiithority.  He  therefore  not  only  rejeded  the 
petition  of  the  750  clergymen  abovementioned,  but 
throughout  his  whole  reign  refufcd  to  relax  in  the  leafl 
the  feverity  of  liie  laws  againfl  Protefiant  nonconfor- 
mifts,  though  very  often  petitioned  in  their  favour  by 
his  parliament. 

The  fame  principles  which  occafioned  in  James  fuch  He  fatours 
an  averfion  to  the  Puritans,  prompted  him  greatly  to  the  epifco- 
favour  the  epifcopals,  and  even   the  Papifls,  as  being  P''*""^ 


ti 


greater 


Papifts. 
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Bntiin.    greiter  friends  to  dcfpotifin.   In  his  youth  he  had  been 
'       "      '  fiifpected  of  a  bias  towards  the   religion  of  the  latter; 
and  when  he  afcendcd  the  throne  of  iCngland,  it  is  cer- 
tain he   often  endeavoured   to  procure  foine  miiigation 
of  the  laws  againft  them,  if  not  an  abfolute  toleration. 
But  in  this  he  was  conftantly  oppofed  by  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  indeed  the ftrong  inclination  Ihown  by  James 
to  cftabiilh  epifcopacy  throughout  every  corner  of  his 
dominions,  tended  very  much  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
[he  generality  of  his  fubjeds,  cfpecially  in  Scotland, 
13        entirely  from  him. 
Attemptj         In  May   161 7,  the  king  fet   oat  for  Scotland,  cx- 
toeftablilH  pj-jf^iy  ^itlj    ihc  dcfign  of  cftabliftiing  epifcopacy  in 
'^'sc°''f*^J  ''''*^  kingdom.     He   did   not,  however,   propofe  to  a- 
bolilli  prclbytery  entirely,   and   fet  up  abfolute   epifco- 
pacy  in   its   room.     He  defigned   to  content    himfelf 
with  cftablilhing  the  royal  authority  above  the   ccclc- 
fiallical,  and    introducing   fomc    ceremonies  into  the 
public  worfliip,  fach  as  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  pri- 
vate communion,  private  baptifm,  confirmation  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  obfcrvancc  of  Chriftmas,  &c.     But  as  his 
dcfign  was  fully  feen  from  the  beginning,  every   ad- 
vance towards  epifcopacy  gave  the  greatcll  difcoatent, 
and  ihofc  irival  ceremonies  were  rejeded  as  fo  many 
J  mortal  fms. 

Tyranny  of     -At  this  time  the  power  of  the  Scots  clergy  was  ex- 
theScou     ceedingly  great  j  and  the  gloomy  enthufiaftic  fpirit  with 
cUryy.        which  they  were  aduated,  prompted   them   to  e.xcrcife 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  their  tyranny  infupport- 
ablc  tothofc  who  were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking 
from  themfelves.      Every  ecclcfiaftical   court  poircifed 
the  power  of  excommunication  ;  which  was  then  at- 
tended with  fo:nc  very  ferious  temporal  confequences, 
befides  the  fpiritual  ones  which  were  fuppofed  to  flow 
from  it.     The  perfon  excommunicated  was  fliunned  by 
every  one  as  profane  and  impious  :  his  whole  ellatc  du- 
ring his  life-time, and  all  his  moveables  for  ever,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.     A  fcntencc  of  excommunica- 
tion was  fomeiimes  pronounced  in  a  fummary  manner, 
by  any  ecclcfiaftical  court  however  inferior,  againfl  any 
perfon,  whether  he  lived  within  the  bounds  of  their  ju- 
rifdidion  or  not.     And  by  this  means,  the  whole  ty- 
ranny of  the  inquifition,  though  without  its  orders,  was 
introduced  into  Scotland.    But  the  clergymen  were  not 
laiisfied  with  this  unbounded  authority  ia  ccclefiaflical 
matters  ;  they  a  Jumcd  a  cenforial  power  over  every 
part  of  adminiftration  ;  and  in  all   their  fermons  and 
even  prayers  mingling  politics  with  religion,  they  in- 
j,        culcated   the  moA   feditious  and  turbulent   principles. 
Anecdotei  One  Black,  a  minifter  of  St  Andrew's,  went  fo  far  as 
«( Tome  of   to  pronounce  in  one  of  his  fermons,  that  all  kings  were 
«heni.         the  devil's  children  ;  and  in  his  prayer  for  the  queen  lie 
ufed  thffc  words,   "  We  muft  pray  for  her  for  the  fa- 
(hion's  fake,  but  we  have  no  caufe  :  (lie  will  never  do  us 
any  good."  Another  miniftcr  preaching  in  the  principal 
church  of  that  capital,  faid,  that  the  king  was  poircifed 
with  a  devil  -,  and  that,  one  devil  being  expelled,  k\en 
worfe  had  entered  in  his  place.     To  which  he  added, 
that  ihc  fubjefts  might  lawfully  rife,  and  take  the  fword 
,^        out  of  the  hands  of  their  fovercign. 
The  Winj't      We  can  fcarce  wonder  that  James  fhonld  be  dcfirous 
dcfign  mi f- of  fabjugating  fuch  rebellious  and  tuibiilent  fpiriis  as 
ji»r»iii       ihefe  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  confidcring   the  ex- 
•k^tUaJ.     trenie  weaknefs  of  ihis  monarch's  luidcrllanding,  and 
that  he  imagined  himfelf  able  to  manage  not  only  fu- 
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nations,  with  no  other  weapon  than  mere  argumenta-  ""^^^i ' 

tion,  we  can  as  liiile  wonder  at  his  want  of  fucccfs. — 
In  ihort,  fo  far  was  James  from  being  able  to  eflablifli 
his  royal  aiithority  above  the  ecclcfiaftical,  that  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  introduce  a  fingle  ceremony.  He  re- 
turned therefore  with  the  mortification  not  only  of  fee- 
ing his  fchcmcs  entirely  baffled  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
but  of  having  difgufted  even  the  few  of  that  nation  over 
whom  religious  prejudices  did  not  prevail  :  for  they, 
conlidcring  the  ceremonies  fo  much  infiftcd  on  by  the 
king  as  trivial  and  infignificant,  could  not  help  think- 
ing the  national  honour  facrificed  by  a  fcrvile  imitation 
of  the  modes  of  worlhip  pradifcd  in  England,  and 
that  their  fovercign  betrayed  equal  narrownefsof  mind, 
though  in  an  oppolitc  manner,  with  thofe  he  fo  much 
condemned.  ,y 

The  like  bad   fuccefs  attended  James  when  he  at-  Hlsbadfuc- 
tempted   fome  oppofition  to  the  puritanical  innovations  cefs  againtl 
in  England.     He  had  obferved  in  his  progrcfs  through  ^^'^  P"'''" 
that  kingdom,  that  a  Judaical  obfcrvancc  of  the  Sun-  p"*!'"  j 
day  gained  ground  every  day  :  and  that  by  this  means,     "^       ' 
under  colour  of  religion,  the  people  were  debarred  from 
fuch   fports   and    recreations  as   contributed  to   their 
health   as  well  as  amufemcnt.     Imagining,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  cafy   to  infufe  chccrfulncfs  into  the 
dark  fpirit  of  devotion  which  then  prevailed,  he  iffued 
a  proclamation   to  allow  and   encourage,  after  divine 
fervicc,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  txercifes;  and 
this  proclamation  his  fubjcifts  regarded  as  an  inftancc  of 
the  utmoft  profancnefs  and  impiety.     In  1620  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  commons  for  the  more  l]rit\  ob- 
fervance  of  the  Sunday,  which  they  affcded  10  call  the 
jabbaih.     One  Shepherd  oppofed  this  bill,  objefted    to 
the  appellation  of  fabbath  as  puritanical,  and    feems 
even   to  have    juftiticd  fports  on  that   day.     Fur  this 
he  was  expelkil  the  houfc  by  the  fuggcftion  of    Mr 
I'ym  ;  and    in  the   fentencc  pronounced  againft  Shep- 
herd, his  offence  is   faid  to  be  great,  exorbriant,  and 
uriparalltlid. 

This  Ikctch,  wc  hope,  will  be  fofHcicnt  to  give  the 
reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Wc  now  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  lew  remarkable  tranfaflions  which  occur- 
red in  this  period.  jg 

The  firft  thing  of  any  confcqnence  was  a  confpiracy  .'^ir  Walter 
formed,  the  very  year  of  the  king's  acccffion  to   the  5<alc'K'''» 
throne,  to  difplace  him,  and   beftow  the  kingdom  on  ""'P'"*^^' 
Arabella  Stnarr,  a  near  relation  of  James's,  and  equal- 
ly defcended  from   Henry  VII.     With  regard  to  this 
confpiracy  every  thing  remains  ftill  myftcrious,  as  it 
was  at  the  time   when  the  confpiracy  iti'tif  was  difco- 
vcred.     What   renders  it  remarkable  is   the   concern 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  faid  to  have  in  it  ;  for  which 
he   was    tried,   condemned  without    fufRcicnt    proof, 
fufTcred  i;!  years  imprifonment  in  the  tower,  and  was 
afterwards  executed  out  of  complaifance   to    the  Spa- 
niards.    Sec  Raleigh.  i„ 

In'i6o5  was  difcovered  the  famous  gunfowtffr  t  rea- Accovntot 
/on,  the  anniverfary  of  which  difcovery  hath  ever  af- thcgun- 
terwards  been  celebrated  with  rejoicings.     Itr,  origin  r°^<'<^^ 
was  as  follows  :   On  the  accefHon  of  James,  great  ex-  '"*^""" 
peflaiions  had  been  formed    by  the  catholics  that  he 
would  prove  favourable   to  them,  both  as  that  was  the 
religion  of  his  mother,  and  as  he  himfelf  had   been 
4  C  fuf- 
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fufpedled  of  a  bias  tov/ards  it  it  his  youth.  It  is  even 
'  pretended  that  be  had  entered  into  pofitive  engage- 
ments to  grant  them  a  toleration  as  foonashe  fliould 
mount  the  throne  of  England.  Here,  however,  they 
found  their  hopes  built  on  a  falfe  foundation.  James 
on  all  occafions  exprefled  his  intention  of  executing 
iiri(5lly  the  laws  enai5ted  agalnfl;  them,  and  of  perfeve- 
ring  in  all  the  rigorous  meafures  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth. 
A  plan  of  revenge  was  firft  thought  of  by  one  Catefby, 
a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  and  of  an  ancient  family. 
He  communicated  his  mind  to  Percy,  a  defcenoant  of 
the  houfe  of  i^orthumberland.  The  latter  propofed  to 
afTafiinate  the  king ;  but  this  feemed  to  Cateity  very 
far  from  being  adequate  to  their  purpofe.  He  told 
Percy,  that  the  king  would  be  fucceeded  by  his  chil- 
dren, who  would  alfo  inherit  his  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. He  told  him,  that  even  though  the  whole  royal 
family  were  deflroyed,  the  parliament,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  who  were  all  infefted  with  the  fame  herefy, 
would  raife  another  Proteftant  prince  to  the  throne. 
''To  ferve  any  good  purpofe  (fays  he),  we  mud  de- 
flroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the 
lords  and  commons  ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one 
common  ruin.  Happily  they  arc  all  affembled  on  the 
firrt:  meeting  of  parliament  ;  and  afford  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  glorious  and  ufeful  vengeance.  Great  pre- 
parations will  not  be  requifite.  A  few  of  us  may  niu 
a  mine  below  the  hall,  in  which  they  meet  ;  and  chu- 
fing  the  very  moment  when  the  king  harangues  both 
the  hoiifes,  confign  over  to  deftruftion  thofe  determined 
foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Mean  while,  we  our- 
felves  {landing  aloof,  fafe  and  unfufpefted,  fhall  tri- 
umph in  being  the  inftruments  of  divine  wrath,  and 
ihall  behold  with  pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in 
which  were  pafled  the  edifts  forprofcribing  our  church 
and  butchering  her  children,  toffed  into  a  thoufand 
fragments  ;  while  their  impious  inhabitants,  medita- 
ting perhaps  flill  new  perfecutions  againft  us,  pafs  from 
flames  above  to  flames  below,  there  for  ever  to  endure 
the  torments  due  to  their  oiFcnces." 

This  terrible  fcheme  being  approved  of,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  more.  One  Thomas 
Winter  was  fent  over  to  Flanders  in  queft  of  Fawke s, 
an  officer  in  the  Spanilh  lervice  of  spproved  zeal  and 
courage.  All  the  confpirators  were  bound  by  the  moft 
falemn  oaths,  accompanied  with  the  facrament  ;  and 
to  fuch  a  degree  had  fuperftition  effaced  every  principle 
of  humanity  from  their  minds,  that  not  one  of  them 
ever  entertained  the  fmalleft  compunftion  for  the  cruel 
malFacre  they  were  going  to  commit.  Some  indeed 
were  ftartled  at  the  thoughts  of  deftroying  a  number  of 
catholics  who  mull  necellarity  be  prefent  as  fpeflators, 
or  attendants  on  theking,  or  as  having  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  peers.  Bat  Tefmond  a  Jcfuit,  and  Garnet  fuperior  of 
that  order  in  England,  removed  thofe  fcruples,  by  fliow- 
ing  that  the  intereft  of  religion  required  in  this  cafe 
the  facrifice  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 

This  happened  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  1604  ; 
when  the  confpirators  alfo  hired  a  houfe  in  Percy's 
name,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
alfemke.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  began  to 
pierce  through  the  wall  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  get  in 
below  that  where  the  parliament  was  to  fit.  The  wall 
was  three  yards  thick,  and  confequently  occafioned  a 
great  deal  of  labour.     At  length,  however,    they  ap- 


proached  the  other  fide,  but  were  then  flartled  by  a     rritain. 

noife  for  which  thty  could  not  well  account.     Upon  *~ — •^ ' 

inquiry,  they  found  that  it  came  from  a  vault  below  the 
houfe  of  lords  ;  that  a  magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept 
there  ;  and  that  the  coals  were  then  felling  off,  after 
which  the  Vault  would  be  let  to  the.  higheft  bidder. 
Upon  this  the  vault  was  immediately  hired  by  Percy  ; 
36  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it ;  the  whole  covered 
up  with  faggots  and  billets  ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar 
boldly  flung  open  ;  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it 
contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Being  now,  as  they  thought,  afliired  of  fuccefs,  the 
confpirators  began  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their 
enterprize.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry, 
were  expefted  to  be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  par- 
liament. The  duke,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  would 
be  abfent,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Percy  fliould  feize 
or  murder  him.  The  princefs  Elizabeth,  likewife  a 
child,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington's  houfe  in  War- 
wickfnire  ;  and  fome  others  of  the  confpirators  engaged 
to  alferable  their  friends  on  pretence  of  a  hunting 
match,  when  they  were  to  feize  that  princefs,  and  im- 
mediately proclaim  her  queen.  The  day  fo  long  wiflied 
for  at  lalt  approached  ;  the  dreadful  fccret,  tho'  com- 
municated to  more  than  20  perfons,  had  been  religioufiy 
kept  for  near  a  year  and  an  half;  and  nothing  could  be 
forefeen  which  could  poflibly  prevent  the  fuccefs  of 
their  dcfign.  Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, however,  lord  Monteagle,  a  catholic  fon  to  lord  j, 
Morley,  received  the  following  letter,  which  had  been  Confpiracj- 
delivered  to  his  fervant  by  an  unknown  hand.  "  My  difcuvered. 
lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  fome  of  your  friends,  I 
have  a  care  for  your  prefcrvation.  Therefore  I  would 
advife  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devife  fome  ex- 
cufe  to  Ihift  off  your  attendance  on  this  parliament. 
For  God  and  man  have  determined  to  punifh  the  wick- 
ednefs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  flightly  of  this 
advertifement  ;  but  retire  yourfelf  into  the.  country, 
where  you  may  expecft  the  event  in  fafety.  For  tho' 
there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ftir,  yet,  I  fay,  they 
flial!  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament;  and  yet 
they  fliall  not  fee  who  hurts  them.  This  counfel  is 
not  to  be  contemned,  becaiife  it  may  do  you  good, 
and  can  do  you  no  harm  :  for  the  danger  is  over  as  foon 
as  you  have  burned  this  letter.  And  1  hope  God  will 
give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  ufe  of  it,  to  whofe 
holy  proteftion  1  commend  you." — Though  Monteagle 
imagined  this  letter  to  be  only  a  ridiculous  artifice  to 
frighten  him,  he  immediately  carried  it  to  lord  Salif- 
bury,  fecretary  of  flate  ;  who  laid  it  before  the  king  on 
his  arrival  in  town  a  few  days  after. 

The  king  looked  upon  the  letter  in  a  more  ferious 
light.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  wrote  he 
concluded  that  fome  defign  was  forming  to  blow  up 
the  parliament-houfe  with  gunpowder,  and  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  fearch  the  vaults  below.  The 
lord  chamberlain,  to  whom  this  charge  belonged, 
purpofely  delayed  the  fearch  till  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  He  rcmarl;ed  thofe  great 
piles  of  wood  and  faggots  which  lay  in  the  vault 
under  the  upper-houfe  ;  and  cafling  his  eyes  upon 
Fawkes,  who  flood  in  a  corner  and  paffcd  himfelf  for 
Percy's  fervant,  be  took  notice  of  that  daring  and  de- 
termined courage  which  was  confpicuous  in  his  face, 
and  fo  much  diftinguifhed  this  confpirator  even  amongn; 
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the  other  heroes  in  villainy  that  were  concerned  in  the 
fcliemc.  Such  a  quantity  of  f\iel,  alio,  lor  one  who 
liveJ  fo  little  in  the  town  as  Percy,  appeared  Ibine- 
what  extraordinary  ;  and,  upon  comparing  all  circum- 
ftanccs,  it  was  rclolvcd  to  make  a  further  fcarch.  A- 
bout  midnight.  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  jallice  of  peace, 
was  fcnt  with  proper  attendants  ;  and  before  the  door 
of  the  vault,  tiudin^  Fawkes,  who  had  jult  finilhcd  all 
his  preparations,  he  immediately  feized  liini,  and,  turn- 
ing over  the  faggois,  difcovered  tiie  powder.  TJic 
matches  and  every  thing  proper  for  fctiing  fire  to  the 
train  were  taken  in  Fawkcs's  pocket ;  who  feeing  now 
no  refuge  but  in  boldncfs  and  defpair,  exprelTcd  the 
utmoll  regret  that  he  had  lofl  the  opportunity  of  tiring 
the  powder  at  once,  and  of  fwccteniiig  his  own  dcatii 
by  that  of  bis  enemies.  For  two  or  tiiree  days  he  dlf- 
playcd  the  fame  obllinate  intrepidity  ;  but,  being  con- 
fined in  the  tower,  and  the  rack  jufl  (liown  to  him,  his 
courage  at  laft  failed,  and  he  made  a  full  difcovcry  of 
all. the  confpirators. 

Catefby,  Percy,  and  the  other  criminals,  on  hearing 
that  Fawkes  was  arrertcd,  hurried  away  to  Warwick- 
Ibirc  ;  where  Sir  Edward  Dlgby,  imagining  that  his 
confederates  had  fuccccded,  was  already  in  arms,  to 
fcizc  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  She  had  cfcaped  into 
Coventry  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  themlelvcs  in 
a  pofbure  of  defence  againll  the  country-people,  who 
were  raifed  from  all  quarters  and  armed  by  the  Iheritts. 
The  confpirators,  with  all  their  attendants,  never  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  80  perfons ;  and  being  fur- 
rounded  on  every  fide,  could  no  longer  iiave  any  hope 
either  of  prevailing  or  efcaping.  Having  therefore 
confcired  ihcmfclvcs,  and  received  abfoluiion,  they 
boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  refolved  to  fell  their 
lives  as  dear  as  poflible.  But  even  this  miferable  con- 
folation  was  denied  them.  Some  of  their  powder  took 
fire,  and  difabled  them  from  defending  themfclves. 
The  people  then  rufhed  in  upon  them.  Percy  and  Ca- 
tefby  were  killed  with  one  ihot.  Digby,  Rookwoo.l, 
Winter,  and  others,  being  taken  prifoners,  were  tried, 
confclFed  their  guilt,  and  died  as  well  as  Garnet,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  executioner.  The  lords 
Stourton  and  Mordaunt,  two  catholics,  were  fined,  the 
former  of  4000/.  the  latter  of  10,000/.  by  the  ftar- 
chamber  ;  bccaufe  their  abfencc  from  parliament  had 
occafioned  a  fufpicion  of  their  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  confpiracy.  Tiic  carl  of  Northumberland  was 
fined  30,000/.  and  detained  fcvcral  years  a  prifoner  in 
the  tower  ;  becaufe,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  of 
fufpicion,  he  had  adinitted  Percy  into  the  number  of 
gentlemen  peufioners,  without  his  taking  the  requilitc 
oaths. 

In  i6i2,  James  appears  in  his  niofl  advantageous 
point  of  view,  namely,  as  legillaior  of  Ireland,  and 
the  perfon  who  undcrto  )k  to  civilize  the  barbarous  in- 
habitants of  that  kingdom,  .md  to  render  their  fubjcc- 
lion  durable  and  ul'cful  to  the  cro%vn  of  England.  In 
this  work,  James  proceeded  by  a  fteady,  rrgulai,  and 
well-concerted  plan.  He  began  with  abolilhing  the 
ancient  Irifli  cuftonis  which  fupplicd  the  place  of  laws, 
and  which  were  exceedingly  barbarous  and  abfurd.  By 
the  BreUon  law,  every  crime  however  enormous  was 
punillied  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine.  Murder  itfelf 
was  compenfatcd  in  this  way.  Every  one  had  a  value 
aliixed  to  him,  called  his  eric  ,-  and  whoever  was  able 
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to  pay  this,  might  kill  hira  when  he  plcafed.  As  for  Britain, 
fuch  flight  offences  as  opprellion,  extortion,  or  ether  "^  ^'  ' 
things  of  that  nature,  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them, 
nor  could  any  rcdrcfs  for  them  ever  be  obtained.  By 
the  cufloni  oi ga-jslkinde,  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon, 
his  land  was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or 
family,  both  baftard  and  legitimate  :  and  after  partition 
made,  if  any  of  the  fept  died,  his  portion  was  not 
Hiared  o'tt  among  his  Ions  ;  but  the  chieftain  at  his 
difcretion  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  be- 
longing to  that  fept,  and  gave  every  one  his  fnare  :  as 
no  man,  by  rcafon  of  this  ciiflom,  enjoyed  the  fixed 
property  of  any  land  ;  to  build,  cultivate,  or  improve, 
muft  have  been  fo  much  loft  labour.  Their  chieftains 
were  cftabliliied  by  eledion,  or,  more  properly  fpcak- 
ing,  by  force  and  violence.  "Their  authority  v.as  ab- 
fohite  ;  and,  i:otwithftanding  certain  lands  were  afilgn- 
ed  to  tiie  office,  its  chief  profit  rcfidtcd  from  exactions, 
dues,  afreffuKnts,  for  whicli  there  was  no  fixed  law, 
and  wliich  were  levied  at  pleafurc. 

After  abolilhing  thefc  cuRoms,  and  fubflitnting  En- 
glifli  law  in  their  place  ;  James  having  taken  all  the 
natives  under  his  protcdion,  atid  ilcchrcd  them  free 
citizens,  proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a  regular  ad- 
minillraiion,  military  as  well  as  civil.  A  fulficient 
army  was  maintained,  its  difcipline  iiifpefled,  and  its 
pay  tranfmiiicd  from  England,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
foldiery  from  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  been 
ufiial  in  former  reigns.  When  Odoghartic  railed  an 
infurret.'lion,  a  reinforcement  was  fent  over,  and  the 
rebellion  immediately  cxtinguifhed.  All  minds  being 
firfl  quieted  by  an  univcrfal  indemnity,  circuits  were 
cilabJilhed,  juliicc  adminiflered,  and  crimes  of  every 
kind  feverely  puniflied.  As  the  Irilli  had  been  univer- 
fally  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againft  Elizabeth,  a  refig- 
narion  of  all  the  rights  formerly  granted  them  10  Ic- 
parate  jurifdiclions  was  rigoroufly  exacted  ;  a  refigna- 
tion  of  private  eftatcs  was  even  required  ;  and  when 
they  were  rcflorcd,  the  proprietors  received  them  un- 
der fuch  conditions  as  might  prevent  all  future  tyranny 
and  opprefTion  over  the  common  people.  The  whole 
province  of  Ulfler  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  cftablilhed  in  Lon- 
don for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  coun- 
try. The  property  was  divided  into  moderate  fliarcs, 
the  largefl  not  exceeding  2000  acres  :  Tenants  were 
brought  over  from  England  .ind  Scotland  :  The  Irifh 
were  removed  from  the  hills  and  faftnelTcs,  and  fettled 
in  the  open  country  :  Hufbandry  and  the  arts  wcra 
taught  them  ;  and  by  thefc  means  Ulfler,  from  bring 
the  moft  wild  and  dilbrdcrly  province  in  Ireland,  foon 
became  the  bcft  cultivated  and  civilized.  26 

This  year  was  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Hen-  Deatfi  of 
ry  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  fuddenly  on   the  6th  of  Henry 
November,  not  without  flrong  fufpicions  of  poifon,  for  priJ^"  of 
•which  the  king  himfelf  was  blamed.     On  opening  his     ^'^'' 
body,  however,  no  fymptoms  of  poifon  appeared  ;   but 
his  death    ditfufed   an  univerfal    grief  thoughout  the 
natiotv,  he  being  reckoned  a  prince  of  extraordinary 
accompliflimcnts.  27 

The  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  with  Fredc-  Marriajre 

ric   elector   palatine,  which  was  celebrated  February  of  tlieprin- 

14th  161 3,  ferved  to  diflipateihc  grief  whicli  had  arifen  "^*  Hliza- 

on  account  of  prince  Henry's  death.     But  this  mar- *'"'' ^'^''^ 

riage,  in  the  event,  proved  unhappy  to  the  king  as  well  Liatine"'^ 
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as  his  fon-in-law.  The  ekaor,  trailing  to  fo  great  an 
alliance,  engaged  in  enterprizes  beyond  his  flrength  ; 
and  James,  not  being  able,  and  indeed  perhaps  not 
willing,  to  affifl:  him  in  his  diftrefs,  loft  entirely  what 
remained  of  the  affedions  of  his  people. 

Thefe  bad  confequences  did  not  begin  to  appear  till 
the  year  1619.  At  that  time  the  Rates  of  Bohemia 
having  taken  arms  againft  the  emperor  Matthias,  in 
defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  continued  their 
revolt  againft  his  facccffor  Fredinand  II.  and  being  a- 
larmed  at  his  mighty  preparations  againft  them,  made 
an  offer  of  their  crown  to  the  eleftor  palatine.  To 
this  they  were  induced  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  connec- 
tions, as  being  fon-in-law  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  nephew  to  prince  Maurice,  whofe  authority  in 
the  United  Provinces  was  almoft  abfolute  ;  and  the 
young  palatine  ftimulated  by  ambition,  without  con- 
fulting  either  James  or  Maurice,  whofe  oppofition  he 
forefaw,  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  march- 
ed all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in  fupport  of  his  new 
fiibjefts. 

The  affairs  of  the  new  king  were  not  long  of  co- 
ming to  an  unfortunate  crifis.  It  was  known  almoft 
at  one  time  in  England,  that  Frederic  being  defeated 
in  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Prague,  had  fled 
with  his  family  into  Holland  ;  and  that  Spinola  the 
Spanifli  general  had  invaded  the  palatinate,  where  meet- 
ing with  little  refiftance,  except  from  one  body  of 
2400  Engliflimen  commanded  by  the  brave  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  had  in  a  little  time  reduced  almoft  the  whole 
principality.  In  1621,  the  ban  of  the  empire  was 
publithed  againft  the  unfortunate  elector,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  upper  palatinate  was  in  a  little  time  conquered  by 
that  prince  ;  and  meafures  were  taken  in  the  empire 
for  beftowing  on  him  the  eledoral  dignity  of  which 
the  palatine  was  defpoiled.  Frederic  was  now  obliged 
to  live  with  his  numerous  family,  in  poverty  and  dif- 
trefs,  either  in  Holland,  or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Bouillon  ;  and  the  new  conquefts  of  the 
catholics  throughout  all  Germany  were  attcHded  with 
perfecutions  againft  the  Proteftants. 

At  this  news  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Engliili  was 
inflamed  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  they  would  have 
plunged  headlong  into  a  war  with  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria, without  refleAing  in  the  leaft  on  the  confequences 
that  might  enfue.  The  fiifferings  of  their  Proteftant 
brethren  in  Germany  were  the  only  objects  of  confi- 
deration,  and  the  neutrality  and  inaftive  fpirit  fhown 
by  James  were  loudly  exclaimed  againft.  But  though 
James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures  by 
very  plaufible  arguments,  it  is  certain  that  fome  of  his 
motives  were  the  moft  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined. 
Such  was  the  opinion  that  he  himfelf  entertained  of 
his  own  wifdom,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  capable  of 
difarming  hoftile  nations  by  dint  of  argument ;  and  that 
the  whole  power  of  Aultria,  though  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  England,  would  fubrait  to  his  arbitration, 
merely  out  of  refpedt  to  his  virtue  and  moderation. — 
So  much  alfb  he  was  wedded  to  his  opinion  concerning 
the  prerogative  of  kings,  that  he  imagined,  wherever 
there  was  a  contention  between  any  fovereign  and  his 
fubjeSs,  the  latter  behoved  always  to  be  in  the  wrong; 
and  for  this  reafon,  from  the  very  firft  he  had  denied 
his  fon-in-law  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia,  and  forbad 
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him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  churches  under  that  appcl-    Britain, 
lation.     Befides  thefe  reafons,  James  was  on  another  "~— v-l' 
account  extremely  averfe  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  t,  .^* 
Spain.     He  had  entertained  an  opinion  peculiar  to  him-  rou'^  f^''" 
felf,  which  was,  that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  king  SpamV 
was  unworthy  a  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  never  would  match  for 
allow  any  princefs  but  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain  Wsfon. 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  match  for  his  fon.     This  piece  of 
pride,  which  really  implied  meannefs  as  if  he  could 
have  received  honour  from  any  alliance,  gave  Spain  an 
opportunity  of  managing  this  monarch  in  his  moft  im- 
portant concerns.     With  a  view  to  engage  him  to  a 
neutrality  with  regard  to  the  fucccflion  of  Cleves,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  indi- 
redly  offered  during  the  life  of  prince  Henry.     The 
bait,  however,  did  not  then  take  ;  James,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  marched  4000 
men  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Proteftants,  by  which  means 
the  fucccflion  was  fecured  to  the  Proteftant  line.     In 
1618,  Gondomar    the  Spanifli  ambaflador  made  offer 
of  the  king's  fecond  daughter  to  prince  Charles  ;  and, 
that  he  might  render  the  temptation  irrefiftihle  to  the 
neceffitous  James,  gave  hopes  of  an  immenfe  fortune 
that  fliould  attend    the   princefs.      Upon  this   match 
James  had  built  great  hopes,  not  only  of  relieving  his 
own  neceflities,  but  of  recovering  the  palatinate  for  his 
fon-in-law  ;  which  laft,  he  imagined,  might  be  pro- 
cured from  the  mere  motive  of  friendlhip  and  perfonal 
attachment.  jj 

This  laft  ftep  was  equally  difagreeable  to  the  com-  Commonj 
mons  with  the  reft  ;  and,  joined  to  the  other  pieces  of  averfe  to 
James's  condnd,  at  laft  blew  into  a  flame  the  conten-  t^ismea- 
lion  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  their  fovereign  '"^' 
and  them.     On  the  14th  of  November  1621,  the  com-       34 
mons  framed  a  remonftrance  which  they  intended  to  Theyframe 
carry  to  the  king.     They  reprefented,  that  the  enor- L"™°" 
mous  growth  of  the  Auftrian  power  threatened  the     -^^^  ij, 
liberties  of  Europe  ;  that  the  progrefs  of  tlie  Catholic 
religion  in  England  bred  the  moft  melancholy  appre- 
henfions  left  it  fliould  again  acquire  an  afcendant  in 
the  kingdom  ;   that  the  indulgence  of  his  majefty  to- 
wards the  profelfors  of  that  religion  had  encouraged 
their  infolcnce  and   temerity  ;  that  the  uncontrouled 
conquefts  made  by   the  Auftrian  family  in  Germany 
raifed  mighty  expeftations  in  the  EngliQi  Papifts  ;  but 
above  all,  that  the  SpaniQi  match  elevated  them  fo  far 
as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  a  final  re- 
eftablifliment,  of  their  religion.     They  therefore  in- 
treated  his  raajefty,  that  he  would  immediately  under- 
take the  defence  of  the  palatine,  and  maintain  it  by 
force  of  arms  ;  that  he  would  turn  his  fword  againft 
Spain,  whofe  armies  and  treafurcs  were  the  chief  fup- 
port of  the  Catholic  intereft  in  Europe  ;  that  he  would 
enter  into  no  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  his  fon  but 
with  a  Proteftant  princefs  ;  that  the  Children  of  Popilh 
recufants  fliould  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Proteftant  teachers  and  fchool- 
mafters  ;   and  that  the  fines  and  confifcations  to  which 
the  Catholics  by  law  were  liable,  Ihould  be  levied  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  3^. 

The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  hearing  of  ^""^'eT"^ 
the  intended  remonftrance,   wrote  a  letter  to  the  fpeak-  ^^^  ^^^ 
er,  in  which  he  fliarply  rebuked  the  houfe  for  debating  ^^^  £„„. 
on  matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capacity  ;  and  he  mons. 
ftriJtIy  forbad  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  re- 
garded 
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his  governincur,  or  deep  matters  of  ftaie,  and         Thcfc  conceflions  Ih  favour  of  the  catholics,  however    Entain. 


Britain,    gardcd 

'      w      '  cfpecially  not  to  touch  on  his  fon's  marriage  with  the  ill  relilhed  by  his  fubjeds,  at  laft  obtained  James's  end 

Spaniih  princefs.     Upon  this  the  commons  framed  a  with  regard  to  the  marriage.     The  earlof  Briftol,  am- 

ncw  remoaitrance,  in  which  they  aiTcrted  their  right  bailador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  a  miniucr  of  vit;ilancc 

of  debating  on  all  matters  of  government,  and  that  they  and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  oppolcd  the 


s  ^^ 


poircifcd  entire  freedom  of  fpcech  in  their  debates. 
The  king  replied,  that  ihcirremonArance  was  morelikc 
a  denunciation  of  war,  than  an  addrefs  of  duiiful  fub- 
jeds;  that  iheir  prctenfion  to  enquire  into  all  ftatc  af- 
fairs without  exception,  was  fuch  a  pleaipotcncc  as 
none  of  their  anccllors,  even  during  the  rtign  of  the 
weakeft  princes,  bad  ever  pretended  to;  that  public 
tranUttions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 
intelligence,  with  which  they  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted ;  that  they  could  not  better  ihow  ibeir  wif- 
dom,  as  well  as  duty,  than  by  keeping  within  their 
proper  fphere  ;  and  that  in  any  bufmels  which  depended 
on  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title  to  intcrpofe  with 
their  advice,  unlefs  when  lie  pleafed  to  alk  ii,  &c.  The 
commons  in  return  framed  the  prottllatiou  already  men- 
tioned, which  the  king  tore  out  of  their  journals,  and 
foon  after  diffblved  the  parliament.  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  houfc.  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  were  committed  to  the  tower  :  three  others, 
Sclden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prifons  ;  and,  as 
a  lighter  punilhmeni,  fome  others  were  fent  into  Ire- 
land to  execute  the  king's  bufmefs.  Sir  John  Savillc, 
however,  a  powerful  man  in  the  houfc  of  commons, 
and  a  zealous  oppofcr  of  the  court,  was  made  comp- 
troller of  the  houfeholJ,  a  privy  counfcllor,  and  foon 
after  a  baron.  This  event  is  memorable  ;  as  being 
the  firft  inflancc  in  the  Englilh  hiftory,  of  any  king's 
advancing  a  man  on  account  of  parliamentary  intcrcil, 
,i  and  of  oppofition  to  his  mcafures. 
Ihigin  of  This  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament  foon 
tbcfadiont  made  politics  become  a  general  fubjctt  of  difcourfc, 
ofwhigaod  and  every  man  began  to  indulge  himfclf  in  rcafonings 
"•ry.  and  enquiries  concerning  matters  of  ftatc;  and  the  fac- 

tions which  commenced  in  parliament  were  propagated 
ihrougiiout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  James,  by  reite- 
rated proclamations,  forbid  difcourfcs  of  this  kind. 
Such  proclamations,  if  they  had  any  effc«S,  ferved  ra- 
ther to  inflame  the  curiofity  of  the  public.  In  every 
company  or  focicty  the  late  tranfiftions  became  the 
fubjcdof  arguuientand  debate  ;  fome  taking  the  fule  of 
monarchy,  others  of  liberty  ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  two  parties  fmce  known  by  the  names  of  JVri^j  md 
,.  Tor  its. 
J»me»g»in»  F^r  ^''C  years,  James  continued  the  dupe  of  the 
the  fatoar  coart  of  Spain.  Tlioiigh  firmly  refolved  to  contract  no 
of  the  coon  alliance  with  a  heretic,  the  king  of  Spain  iiad  continued 
of  Spain.  ,o  procrailinatc  and  invent  one  excufc  after  another, 
while  he  pretended  to  be  very  willing  to  conclude  the 
match.  At  laft  the  king  of  England,  finding  out  what 
was  really  the  matter,  refolved  to  remove  that  obftaclc 
if  polliblc.  He  ilTued  public  orders  for  difcharging  all 
Popifti  recufanis  who  were  imprifoncd  ;  and  it  was 
daily  apprehended  that  hewoiild  forbid,  for  the  future, 
the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againft  them.  For  this 
conduft  he  was  obliged  lo  apologize,  and  even  pretend 
that  it  was  done  in  order  to  procure  from  foreign  princes 
a  toleration  for  the  Protcftanis ;  the  feverity  of  the 
Knglilh  laws  againft  catholics,  hefaid,  hiving  been  urg- 
ed as  a  reafon  againrt.  ftiowing  any  favour  to  Protcftanis 
rcQdiag  in  catholic  kingdoms. 


alliance  with  catholics,  being  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  Spanifh  finccrity,  was  ready  to  congratulate  the 
king  on  the  completion  of  his  projcds.     The  Spaniih 
princefs  is  reprcfented  as  very  accumplifhcd ;  flie  was 
to  bring  with  her  a  fortune  of  L.  600,000  ;  and,  what 
was  more,  not  only  Briftol  conlidered  this  match  as  an 
infallible  prognoftic  of  the  palatine's  relloration,   but         ,g 
the  Spaniards  themfclvcs  did  the  fame.     All  things  be-  Marriafc 
ing  therefore  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  notiiing  with  the  in- 
was  wanting  but  the  difpenfation  fron.  Rome,  which  f-"''* 
might  be  conlidered  as  a  matter  of  mere  formality.  Tlie  *g'''^*°  """ 
king  exulted  in  bis  pacific  counfels,  and  boafted  of  his  °°' 
fuperior  fagacity  and  penetration  ;  when  all  his  flatter- 
ing profperts  were  blafted  by  the  temerity  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  governed  both  court  and  nation 
with  almoft  imlimite*!  fway. 

This  nobleman  hadfudiicniy  been  raifcd  to  the  high- 
eft  honours.  Though  polfelFed  of  fome  accomplifliraents 
of  a  courtier,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  every  talent  of  a 
niiniftcr  ;  but  at  once  partook  of  the  infolence  which 
attends  a  fortune  newly  acquired,  and  the  iinpctuofity 
which  belongs  to  perfons  born  in  high  ftations,  and 
unacquainted  with  oppofition.  Among  ihofe  who  had 
experienced  the  arrogance  of  tliis  overgrown  favourite, 
the  prince  of  Wales  himfelf  had  not  been  entirely  fpa- 
red  ;  and  a  great  coldnefs,  if  not  enmity,  had  for  that 
reafon  taken  place  between  them.  Buckingham  being 
defiruus  of  putting  an  end  to  this  coldnefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  envious  of  the  great  repiitaii(m  of  the  carl  of  ^^ 
Briftol,  perfuadcd  the  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Prince 
Madrid  ;  which,  he  faiil,  would  be  an  uncxpctled  gal-  Charlcsamf 
laniry ;  would  equal  all  the  fidions  of  Spaniih  romance  ;  Bu<^kui|j- 

and,  fuitinz  the  amorous  and  enterpiilinjr  charadcrof  '*""■""'*■' 
1  •  r\    ■  jiiu-  1      on  a  lour- 

that   nation,  muft  immediately  introduce  him   10   ihc^^    -i^,^ 

princefs  under  the  agreeable  charaij^er  of  a  devoted  io-  Spain, 
ver  and  daringadventurer.  Little  perfuafion  was  nccef- 
fary  to  prevail  with  prince  Charles  to  umltrtakc  this 
journey  ;  and  the  impeiuofuy  of  Buckingham  iiaving 
extorted  a  confent  from  Janus,  our  two  adventurers  fct 
out,  princcCharlesas  the  knight-errant,  and  Bucking- 
ham as  the  fquire.  They  travelled  through  France  in 
difguife,  alFuming  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith. 
Tliey  went  to  a  ball  at  Paris,  where  the  Prince  firft 
fawthe  princefs  Henrietta  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
who  w'as  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and 
with  whom  the  novcliftsof  that  time  fay  he  then  fell  in 
love.  On  their  arrival  at  Madrid,  cvtyy  body  was  fur-  xheir  kind 
prifed  by  a  ftep  fo  little  ufual  among  great  princes,  reception 
The  Spaniih  monarch  made  Charles  a  vilit,  exprclVid  in  that 
the  uiraoft  gratitude  for  the  confidence  lie  repofed  in  kingdouw 
him,  and  made  warm  protcftations  of  a  correfpondeiit 
confidence  and  friendfliip.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key 
which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might 
without  any  introduflion,  have  acccfs  to  him  at  all 
hours  :  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occafion, 
except  in  the  apartment  afligned  to  Charles;  for  there, 
he  faid,  the  prince  was  at  home  :  Charles  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  palace  with  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony 
which  attend  the  kings  of  Sj'ain  on  their  coronation  : 
the  ctj'.incil  received  public  orders  to  obey  him  as  the 
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Britain,  kinghlmfelf :  Olivarez  too,  the  prime  ninifter,  thougli 
*  ^ — ^  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  right  of  being  covered 
before  his  own  king,  would  not  put  on  his  hat  in  the 
prince's prefence  :  all  the  prifons  of  Spain  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  prifoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if 
an  event  the  moll  honourable  and  mo't  fortunate  had 
happened  to  the  monarchy  ;  and  every  fr.mpruary  law 
witli  regard  to  apparel  was  fufpended  during  prince 
Charles's  refidence  in  Spain.  The  infanta,  however,  was 
only  fliown  to  her  lover  in  public;  the  Spanilh  ideas 
of  decency  being  fo  ftricT:,  as  not  to  allow  any  farther 
intercourfe  till  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfaiion.  The 
point  of  honour  was  carried  fo  far  by  thefe  generous 
people,  that  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  acquired  by  havingthe  prince  ofWales 
in  their  power,  to  irapofe  any  harder  conditions  of  trea- 
ty :  their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them  on  one  occa- 
iion  to  defire  more  conccfTions  in  the  religious  articles  ; 
but,  on  the  oppofition  of  Eriftol,  they  immediately  de- 
i'lfted.  The  Pope,  however,  hearing  of  Charles's  ar- 
rival in  Madrid,  lacked  fomc  newclaufesto  the  dif- 
penfation  ;  and  it  became  necelTary  to  tranfmit  the  ar- 
41  tides  to  London,  that  the  king  might  ratify  them. 
Articles  of  This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  confided  of  fe- 
the  mar-  ^3.1  articles  clriefly  regarding  the  exercife  of  the  catho- 
*''''°*'^"'''^  lie  religion  by  the  infanta;  and,  among  thefe,  nothing 
could  reafonably  be  found  fault  with,  except  one  ar- 
ticle, in  which  the  king  promifed  that  the  children 
ihould  he  educated  by  the  princefs  till  they  vi'ere  ten 
years  of  age  ;  which  undoubtedly  was  infilled  upon 
with  a  view  of  feafoning  their  minds  with  catholic 
principles.  But,  befides  this  public  treaty,  there  were 
ibme  private  articles  fworn  to  by  James,  which  could 
not  have  been  made  public  without  grievous  murmnrs. 
A  fufpcnfion  of  the  penal  laws  againfl:  the  Englilh  ca- 
tholics was  promifed,  as  likewife  a  repeal  of  them  in 
parliament,  and  a  toleration  for  the  exercife  of  that 
religion  in  private  houfes.  Meanwhile  Gregory  XV. 
who  granted  the  diipenfation,  died  ;  and  Urban  VIII. 
was  chofen  in  his  place.  Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio 
refufed  to  deliver  the  difpenfation  till  it  ftould  be  re- 
newed by  Urban.  This  the  crafty  pontiff' delayed,  in 
hopes  that,  during  the  prince's  refidence  in  Spain, 
4j  fome  expedient  might  be  fallen  npon  to  eiTeft  his  con- 
The  prince  verfion.  The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince, 
returns.  became  impatient:  but,  on  the  firft  hint,  Charles  ob- 
tained leave  to  retnrn  ;  and  Philip  graced  his  depar 


be  approached  by  a  man  whofe  temerity  feemed  to  re-    foitain 
fpeft  no  laws   divine  or  human.     Buckingham,  on  the  ""—•^ 
other  hand,  fenfible  how  odious  he  was  become  to  the  ^    V 
Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that  na- ^    '^"^" 
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prc- 


tion  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the  in- vailsmtm 
fanta,  refolved  to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  pre-  torefolvc 
vent  the  marriage.     By  what  arguments  he  could  pre- ^galnft the 
vail  on  the  prince  to  otfer  fuch  an  infult  to  the  Spanifc  ""'"^E*^- 
nation,  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch  generous  treat- 
ment ;  by  what  colours  he  conld  difguifc  the  ingrati- 
tude and  imprudence  of  fuch  a  meafure;  thefe  are  to- 
tally unknown  to  us  :   certain  it  is,  hov.'cver,  that  when 
the  prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined,  in 
oppoiion  to  his  moft  folemn  promifes,   to  break  off  the 
treaty  with  Spain.     On  their  arrival  at  London,  there- 
fore, the  prince  and   Buckingham  alfumed  the  entire 
direcPtion  of  the   negociation  ;  and  it  was  their  biifinefs 
to  feek  for  pretences  by  which  they  could  give  a  colour 
to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty.  At  laft,  after  many 
fruitlefs  artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the 
efpoiifals,  Brifiol   received  pofitive  orders  not  to  deliver 
the  proxy  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands,  orto  finifli 
the  marriage,  till  fecurity  was  given  for  the  full  rtlliiu- 
tion  of  the  palatinate,  Philip  underftood  this  language :  philipob- 
but  being  determined  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  ligesliim- 
rupture  on  the  Engii(h,he  delivered  into  Briflol's  hand^lf  topro- 
a  written  promifc,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  pro- ™'*f 
cure  the  refloration  of  the  palatine  either  by  perfua- ''^r  j,'"""" 
fion  or  by  eveiy  other  pofTible   means  ;  and  when  heLj,' 
found  that  this  concefiion  gave  no  fatisfaftion,  he  or- 
dered the  infanta  to  lay  afidc  the  title,  of  Prircefs  of 
Wales,  which  fhe  bore  after  the  arrival  of  tlie  difpenfa- 
iion from  Rome,  and  to  drop  the  liudy  of  the  Engliih 
language  ;  and  as  he  knew  that  fuch  ralh  counfels  as 
now  governed  the  court  of  England   would  not  flop  at 
the  breach  of  the  marriage-treaty,  he  inimediaiely  or- 
dered preparations  for  war  to  be  made  throughout  all 


psla- 


his  dominions. 


45 


A  match  for  prince  Charles  was  foon  after  nego- Matchwith 
ciated  with  Henrietta,    daughter  of   the  great  Hen- Henrietta 
ry  IV.  and  this  met  with  much  better  luccefs  than  theP™"*^^" 
former.     However,  the  king  had  not  the  fame  allure-       '"' 
ments  in  profecnting  this  match  as  the  former,  the  por- 
tion promifed   him  being  much  fmaller;  but,  willing 
that  his  foit  fhould  not  be  altogether  difappointed  of  a 
bride,  as  the  king  of  France  demanded  only  the  fame 
terms   that  had    been  offered    to  the  court  of  Spain, 


ture  with  all  the  circumflances  of  civility  and  refpecl  James  thought  proper  to  comply.  In  an  article  of 
„.i,:„i,  i,,j  „„..„j„j  !,:„  „,...;,.„i  tt _,_  n  ,  this  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  llipulated,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  till  the  age  of  13  flioiild  belong 
10  the  mother  ;  and  this  probably  gave  that  turn  to- 
wards popery  which  has  fince  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Stuart.  4^ 

James  now,  being  deprived  of  every  other  hope  ofWardeda- 
Themodeftjrefervedanddecentbehavionrof  Charles,     relieving  his  fon-in-law  but  by  force  of  arms,  declared  red  agaiiut 
together  with  his  unparalleled  confidence  in  them,  and     war  againll  Spain  and  the  emperor,  for  the  recovery  of ''P^'"' 
the  romantic  gallantry  he  had  praiflifed  with  regard  to     the  palatinate  ;  6000  men  were  fcnt  over  into  Holland 
their  priticefs,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of     to  afTift  prince   Maurice  hi  his  fchemes  againfl  thofe 

powers;   the  people  were  every  where  elated  at  the 
courage  of  their  king,  and  were  fatisfied  with  any  war       47  , 
which  was  to  externiinate  the  Papifts.     This  army  was  Unfuccefs- 
followed  by  another  conlifting  of  ia,ooo  iii«"»/°'""  ^"^^  J 
manded  by  count  Mansfeldi;  and  the  court  "f  ^"""'^^ count 
promifed  its   afliftance.     But  the  Englifli  were  difap- j^j^j^jt, 
pointed  in  all  their  views,  the  troops  being  embark«d 

at 


which  had  attended  his  arrival.  He  even  erefted  a 
pillar  on  the  fjjot  where  they  took  leave  of  each  other, 
as  a  inonument  of  mutual  friendfliip  ;  and  the  prince, 
having  fworn  to  the  obf'irvance  of  all  the  articles, 
embarked  on  board  the  Englifli  fle^ t  at  St  Ande- 
ro. 


Madrid.  But  in  the  fame  proportion  that  Charles  was 
beloved  and  efleemed,  was  Buckingham  defpifed  and 
hated.  His  fallies  of  pafTion  ;  his  indecent  freedoms 
with  the  prince  ;  his  difTolute  pleafures:  his  arrogant 
impetuous  temper,  which  he  neither  could  nor  would 
difguife  ;  were  to  the  Spaniards  the  objecis  of  peculiar 
averlion.     They  lamented  the  infanta's  fate,  who  mufl 
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Kritaln.     at  Dover,  upon  failing  to  Calais,  found  no  orders  for 

' ■^ — ^  their  admiiFion.     After  waiting   for  foine  time,  they 

were  obliged  to  fail  towards  Zealand,  where  no  proper 

nieafares  were  yet  coul'ulied  for  their  difembariiation. 

Mean  while,    a   pcllilcntial  diforder  crept  in  among 

them,  fo  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  velltls:  half  the 

army  died  while  onbsarJ  ;  and  the  other  half,  weakened 

by  fxkncfs,  appeared  too  fmall  n  boily   to  march  into 

g        the   p.ilatinatc ;  and   thus  ended  this  ill-concerted  aiid 

Ptath  of     fr.iiilefs  expedition.    Whether  this  misfortune  had  any 

kingjaraes.  effccl  on  the  king's  conlUtuiioii  or  not,  is  uncertain  ; 

but  he  was  fooa  after  fcizcd  witii  a  tertian  ague,  which 

put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  27;h  of  March  1695,  after 

having  lived  59  years,   and   reigned  over  England  22, 

and  over  Scotland  almoil  as  long  as  he  had  lived. 

James  was  fuccccded  by  his  fon  Charles  I.  who  af- 
ccndcd  the  throne  auiidft  the  higiiell  praifes  and  ca- 
reflcs   of  his  fubjects  for  what  wis  perhaps  the  nioft 
blame-worthy  aflion  of  his  life,  namely,  his  breaking 
off  the  match  with  tiic  S,5anidi  princefs,  and  procuring 
the  rupture  with  the  houie  of  Auftria.     IJcing  young 
fion  for  hii  and  unexperienced,  he  regarded  tlitfc  praifes  as  fni- 
:  e.        cere  ;  and   therefore   was  fo  impatient  10  ailenible  the 
great  council  ot  the   nation,  that  he  would  gladly,  for 
the  fake  of  difpJtch,  have  called  togciher.the  fame  par- 
liament which  fat  under  hisfather,  and  which  layattliat 
time  under  prorogation.     But   being   told    that  fuch  a 
meafurc  would  appear  unufual,  he  iiiued  writs  forfum- 
moning  a  new  parliament  on  the  7th  of   May;  and  it 
was  not   without  regret  that  the  arrival  of  the  princefs 
Henrietta,  whom  he  bad   cfpoufcd  by  proxy,  obliged 
him  to    delay,  by  repeated  prorogation,  ihcir  meeting 
till  the  i8:h  of  June,  when  they   aflcmbled  at  Wtft- 
.,        minftcr  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
Hijcharac-      Charles  inherited  from  his  father  great  diftrcfs  for 
ter.  money,  very  high  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 

a  violent  attachment  to  epifcopacy.  As  to  his  charac- 
ter, he  fcems  to  have  been  obflinate,  tho'.igh  not  rtfo- 
lute  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  fcarce  cverpoiiiblc 
to  make  him  give  up  his  point,  he  never  could  carry 
on  his  deligns  with  that  fpirit  which  was  necclSiry  fur 
their  fuccefs.  In  other  rcfpecls  he  appears  to  have 
poireifcd  every  vinua  requilite  to  conftitute  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  man.  At  prel'ent  believing  his  fubjcfts  to 
be  in  perfect  fricndiliip  with  him  3S  he  was  with  them, 
he  refolved  that  their  bounty  to  him  lliould  be  entirely 
unalked,  and  the  genuine  effect  of  nuiinal  confidence 
and  regard.  Accordingly  his  difcourfe  to  the  parlia- 
ment was  full  of  fimp'iciiy  and  cordiality  ;  he  lightly 
mentioned  the  occafion  he  had  for  fupply.  He  em- 
ployed no  intrigue  to  influence  the  lutlrages  of  the 
members.  He  would  not  even  allow  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  wiio  had  feats  in  the  houfe,  to  mention  any 
particular  fura  which  he  had  occaiion  for;  but  trulted 
entirely  to  the  wil'Jo.n  and  affcdlion  of  his  parliament, 
who  perfectly  well  knew  his  circumftances. 

It  is  almoli  impolliblc  to  read  without  indignation  an 
dalou.  nr.i-  account  of  thc  ret  irn  niad«  by  the  comujor.s  ro  ibis 
ftedingi.  generous  behaviour  of  their  fovereign.  They  knew 
that  all  thc  money  gtjnicd  by  the  lall  parliament  had 
been  expended  i>n  military  and  naval  preparations;  and 
that  great  anticipaiitius  were  likewife  nude  on  ihe  re- 
venues of  thc  cnvn.  They  were  not  ignorant  that 
Charles  was  loaded  by  a  liebt  coniracled  by  his  fi- 
lter,  who  had    borrowed  money  Loih  iium  foreign 
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princes,  and  from  his  own  fubjedts.  They  had  learn- 
ed by  experience,  that  the  public  revenues  could  with 
dificulty  maintain  thc  dignity  of  the  crown,  even  un- 
der the  ordinary  charges  of  government.  They  were 
fenfible  that  the  prefent  war  was,  very  lately,  thc  rcfult 
of  their  own  importunate  applications  and  intreaties, 
ai;d  that  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  fupport  their 
fovereign  in  the  raaaagement  of  it.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  difHcnlty  of  military  entcrprizcs  di- 
rected againft  tlic  whole  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  againll  the 
king  of  Spain,  poffeffed  of  thc  greatefl  riches  and 
molt  exteniive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe;  a- 
gainft  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  thc  moft  i'ortu- 
nate  monarch  of  the  age,  who  had  iubdued,  and  afio- 
nilhed  Germany  by  thc  rapidity  of  his  victories.  Deep 
imprellions  they  faw  mufl  be  made  by  thcBritilh  fword, 
and  a  vigorous  offenfivc  war  be  waged  againft  ihefe 
niighiy  potentates,  ere  they  would  rcfign  the  palati- 
nate, which  they  had  now  fully  fubdued,  and  which 
they  held  in  ficure  poffcflion  by  its  being  furrounded 
with  all  their  other  territories.  To  anfwcr,  therefore, 
all  thefc  great  and  impcrtanr  ends;  to  fatisfy  their 
young  king  in  thc  firfl  requell  he  made  tlicui  ;  to  prove 
their  fcnfe  of  the  many  royal  virtues,  particularly  oc- 
conomy,  with  which  Charles  was  endued;  the  com- 
mons thougiit  proper  to  confer  on  thc  king  a  fupply  of 
L.I  1 2, 000.  To  fcarch  for  the  reafons  of  fuch.  an  ex- 
travagant piece  of  condu(5t  would  be  ncedlefs;  it  is  im- 
polliblc they  could  be  gooi!. 

It  is  not  10  be  fuppofcd  that  Charles,  or  any  pcrfon 
of  common  fenfe,  could  be  inftnfibleof  fuch  ircatnicnt 
as  this;  he  behaved,  however,  with  great  moderation. 
He  reprefented  in  thc  moft  explicit  manner  thc  ncccffi- 
ty  there  was  for  a  large  fupply:  he  even  condcfcended 
to  ufe  intrcaiies:  he  faid  that  this  requefl  was  thc  firit 
lie  had  ever  made  them  ;  that  he  was  young,  and  in  ihc 
commencement  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  he  now  met  with 
kind  and  dutifal  ufagc,  it  would  endear  him  to  the  ufc 
of  parliaments,  and  wouhl  for  ever  prefcive  an  entire 
harmony  between  him  and  his  people. — To  thefc  rra- 
finis  and  intreaties,  the  commons  remained  inexorable  ; 
they  even  refufcd  the  addition  of  two-fifteenths  10  the 
former  fupply.  Inilcad  of  this,  ihcy  renewed  their  ri- 
diculous complaints  againft  the  growth  of  popery, 
which  was  now  their  only  grievance.  They  fliowcd 
their  intolerant  fpiiit  by  demanding  a  (Irict  execution 
of  thc  penal  laws  againft  the  catholics  ;  and  remon- 
flrated  againfl  fome  late  pardons  granted  to  priells. 
They  attacked  Montague,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, 
on  account  of  a  moderate  book  which  he  had  lately 
couipofcd,  and  which,  10  iheir  great  difgufi,  faved 
virtuous  catholics;  as  well  as  other  Chriflians  from  eter- 
nal torments.  Charles  gave  them  a  gracious  and  coin- 
phifant  anfwcr;  but  firmly  refolved  10  abaic  fomcwhat 
of  thc  rigorous  laws  againlt  ihat  unfortunate  jany, 
which  his  engagemenrs  wiih  France  abfolutely  re- 
quired. No  meafurc,  however,  throughout  thc  whole 
reign  of  this  prince,  was  more  difguflful  10  his  bigot- 
ted  fubj^dts,  or  by  its  confequences  more  fatal  to  htm- 
felf,  than  this  refolution.  Thc  Puritans  had  continued 
to  gain  ground  during  the  whole  reign  of  James,  and 
now  formed  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  petitions  were  prcfenied  to  the 
king  lor  replacing  fuch  ai>/ic\ere^yinen  as  had  been  fi- 
Ituccd  forwantof  coufonniiy  to  thc  ceremonies.  They 
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alfo  cna.5led  laws  for  the  flria:  obfervance  of  Sunday, 
which  they  afFeiSted  to  call  xhtfabbath,  and  which  they 
fanftified  with  the  moft  melancholy  indolence;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  different  appellations  of 
Sunday  and  fahhath  were  at  that  time  known  fymbols 
of  the  different  parlies. — In  confeqnence  of  this  beha- 
vior in  Charles's  nrff  parliament,  it  was  dilTolved  on 
the  I2th  of  Auguft  1625,  and  a  new  one  called  on  Fe- 
bruary 1 6th  1626. 

During  this  interval  Charles  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  from  his  fubjefts  on  privy-feals ;  the  advantage 
of  which  was  bin  a  fmall  cosnpenfation  for  the  difgufl; 
it  occafioHed.  'Z^  means,  however,  of  that  fiipply, 
and  forae  other  expedients,  he  was  enabled  to  equip  his 
fleet,  though  with  difficulty.  It  was  defigned  againfl; 
Spain,  but  performed  nothing  worth  notice,  and  its 
bad  fuccefs  increafed  the  clamours  againlt  the  court. 

Charles's  fecond  parliament  immediately  adopted  the 
fame  views  with  the  former;  however,  they  voted  him 
a  fupply  of  three  fubfidies  (L. 168,000),  and  three  fif- 
teenths ;  but  the  paffing  this  vote  into  a  law  was  re- 
fsrved  until  the  end  of  the  feffion,  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the 
king  to  make  what  conceffions  they  pleafed.  This 
harfti  and  undutiful  conduft  was  greatly  refented  by 
Charles;  but  he  found  hirafelf  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
wait  the  event  with  patience.  In  the  mean  time  they 
attacked  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  become 
generally  obnoxious ;  and  he  was  alfo  impeached  by 
the  earl  of  Briftol,  on  account  of  his  conducl  with  re- 
gard to  the  Spanifli  negociation.  The  earl's  impeach- 
ment, however,  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  com- 
juons  were  able  to  prove  nothing  otherwife  of  any  con- 
fequence  againfl  him.  The  king  imagining  that  Buck- 
ingham's greatefl.  crime  was  the  having  been  fo  much 
in  favour  with  his  fovereign,  commanded  the  houfe 
exprefsly  not  to  meddle  with  his  minifter  and  fervant, 
but  to  finiUi  in  a  few  days  the  bill  they  had  begun  for 
the  fubfidies;  otherwife  they  muft  expeft  to  fit  no 
longer. 

Siiggeflions  of  this  kind  had  a  bad  effect;  and  when 
the  king  proceeded  further  to  throw  into  prifon  two 
members  of  the  houfe  who  had  managed  the  impeach- 
ment againft  Buckingham,  the  commons  declared  that 
they  would  proceed  no  further  in  bufincfs  till  they  had 
fatisfadion  in  their  privileges.  Charles  alleged  as  the 
reafon  of  this  meafure,  certain  feditious  expreilions, 
which,  he  faid,  had,  in  their  accufaiion  of  the  duke, 
dropped  from  ihefe  members.  Upon  inquiry  it  ap- 
peared that  no  fuch  expreflions  had  been  nfed,  and  the 
members  were  accordingly  releafed.  Soon  after,  the 
houfe  of  lords,  moved  by  the  example  of  the  commons, 
claimed  liberty  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been 
lately  confined  in  the  tower;  and  after  many  fruitlefs 
evafions  the  king  was  obliged,  though  fomewhat  un- 
gracefully, to  comply. 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons  would  have 
proved  decifive,  had  it  fucceeded,  and  would  have  re- 
duced the  king  to  an  abfolute  dependence  on  his  par- 
liament. They  were  preparing  a  remonftrance  againfl 
the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  con- 
fent  of  parliament.  This  article,  together  v/iih  the 
new  impofuions  laid  on  merchandize  by  James,  confli- 
tuted  near  one-half  of  the  crown  revenues;  and  after 
having  gained  this  point,  they  were  to   petition  the 


king,  which  then  would  have  been  the  famethingwith    Britaiu. 
commanding  him,  to  remove  Buckingham  from  his  pre-  ^""^^ — ' 
fence   and   councils.     The  king,    however,  being  a-„  ^ 
larmed  at  the  yoke- they  were  preparing  for  him,  dif- 
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lament 
folved  his  parliament  a  fecond  time,  June  15,  1626. 

Charles  having  thus  made  fuch  a  breach  with  his  par- 
liament as  there  was  no  hopes  of  repairing,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  exercife  of  every  branch  of  his 
prerogative  in  order  to  fupply  himfelf  with  money.    A 
commiffion  was  openly  granted  to  compound  with  the 
catholics,  and  agree  for  difpenfmg  w  ith  the  penal  laws 
enafted  againfl  them  ;  and  by  this  expedient  the  king, 
indeed,  filled  his  coffers,  but  gave  univerfal  difguftto 
his  fjbjefts      From  the  nobility  he  defired  afliflance: 
from  the  city  he  required  a  loan  of  L.ioo,oco.    The 
former    contributed  fiow-ly :    but  the  latter,  covering 
themfelves  under  many  pretences  and  excufes,  gave  at      i„ 
lafl  a  fiat  denial.     In  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  diflribii-  Ship-aw. 
tion  by  order  of  the  council  was  made  to  all  the  mari-  ney. 
time  towns;  and  each  of  them  was  required,  with  the 
afliflance  of   the   adjacent  counties,  to  artn  as  many 
veffels  as  were  appointed  them.     The  city  of  London 
was  rated  at  20  fliips:  and  this  is  the  firfi  appearance, 
in  Charles's  reign,  of  fhip-money ;  a  taxation  which 
had  once  been  impofcd  by  Elizabeth,  but  which,  when 
carried  fome  ftcps  farther  by  Charles,  produced  the  mofl 
violent   difcontents. — Thefe   methods  of  fupply  were 
carried  on  W'iih  fome  moderation,  till  news  arrived  of 
the  king  of  Denmark  being  totally  defeated  by  count 
Tilly  the  Imperial  general ;   but  money  then  becomiDg      ^j 
more  than  ever  necelTary,  it  was  fuggefted  in  council,  A  general 
that  the  mofl  fpeedy,  equal,  and  convenient  method  of  loan  re- 
fupply  was  by  a  general  loan  from  the  fubjeft,  accord- 1'"^"'' 
ingas  every  man  was  affefTcd  intherolls  of  thelaftfub- 
fidy.    That  precife  fum  was  required  which  each  would 
have  paid,  had  the  vote  of  four  fubfidies  been  palled 
into  a  law:  care,  however,  was  taken,  that  the  fums 
thus  exacted  were  not  to  be  called  fubfidies  but  loans; 
but  it  was  impoflible  to  avoid  obferving,  that  thus  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeftwas  entirely  deflroyed,  and  all  par- 
liaments rendered  at  once  fuperfluous. 

Many   people     throughout    England   refufed    thefe 
loans,   and  fome  were  even  aftivein  encouraging  their 
neighbours    to    infifl;   upon   their  common  rights  and 
privileges.     By    warrant  of   the  council,  thefe  were 
thrown  into  prifon.     Mofl  of  them  patiently  fubmit- 
cd  to  confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to  the  king,      gj 
who  commonly  releafed  them.     Five  gentlemen,  how-  Five  gen- 
ever.  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Wal-tlemenre- 
ter  Earl,  Sir  John  Heweningham,  and  Sir  ^''1'°"'^  a°'''j,'1i. 
Hambden,   demanded  releafe,  not  as  a  favour  from  the   ^^ 
court,  but   as  their  due   by  the  laws  of  their  country. 
No  particular  caufe  was  affigned  for  their  comniiiment. 
The  fpecial  command  of  the  king  and  council  alone 
was  pleaded.   And  it  was  alleged,  that  by  law  this  was 
not  fufficient  reafon  for  refufing  bail  or  releafement  to 
the  prifoners     The  queftion  was  brought  to  a  folemn 
trial  before  the  court  of  king's  bench  ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  attentive  to  the  ilFue  of  the  caufe.     By 
the  debates  on  this  fubjed  it  appeared,  that  perfonal  li- 
berty had  been  fccured  by  no  lefs  than  fix  different  lla- 
tutes,  and  by  an  article  in  magna  charia  itfelf.     It  ap- 
peared, that,  in  times  of  turbulence  and  fedition,  the 
princes  infringed  upon  thefe  laws;   and  of  this  alfo 
many  examples  were  produced.  The  difficulty  then  lay 
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K>Jctcrraine  when  fuch  violent  meafures  were  ricccila- 
ry  ;  but  of  that  the  court  pretended  to  be  tlic  fupremc 
judge.  As  it  was  legal,  therefore,  that  thcfc  live  gentle- 
men Ihould  plead  the  ftatuie,  by  which  they  mij^ht 
demand  bail,  fo  it  was  expediciit  in  the  court  to  remand 
them  to  prifon,  without  determining  on  the  nccellity  of 
taking  bail  for  the  prefcnt.  This  was  a  cruel  evalion 
of  jufticc  ;  and,  in  fact,  fatisfifd  ncitlier  party.  The 
court  infilled  that  no  bail  could  be  taken  ;  tlie  coamry 
exclaimed  that  tlie  prifo.^.crs  ought  to  be  fct  free. 

While  the  king  was  thus  embroiled  with  his  parlia- 
ment at  home,  and  with  powerful  nations  abroad,  he 
rai'ily  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  a  kingdom  with 
which  he  had  b  it  lately  formed  the  moll  natural  alli- 
ance. All  hillorians  agree  that  this  w^r  proceeded 
from  the  rivallhip  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  car- 
dinal Riciiclieu  ;  both  of  whom  were  in  love  with  the 
queen  of  France  ;  and  an  inveterate  enmity  being  thus 
produced  between  thefe  favourites,  they  refolved  to  in- 
volve their  rcfpective  nations  in  the  difpute.  However 
litis  be,  war  was  declared  againft  France  ;  and  Charles 
was  taught  to  liopc,  that  hollilities  with  that  kingdom 
would  be  the  furcft  means  of  procuring  tranquillity  at 
home. — The  fucccfs  of  this  war  was  proportionable 
10  the  wifdom  witii  which  it  was  commenced.  Eucking- 
ham  was  appointed  commander  ;  and  he  being  cniirely 
nnacquaiHied  boih  with  fea  and  land  fcrvice,  managed 
matters  fo  ill,  that  he  loft  two-thirJs  of  his  army,  and 
returned  in  total  difcrcdit  both  as  an  admiral  and  ge- 
neral. 

The  difcontents  in  England  now  rofe  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  an  iufurrec- 
tioa  or  rebrllion.  Charles  was  alfo  reduced  to  the 
grcaieft  diftrefs  for  want  of  money.  That  which  he 
had  levied  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  came  in  very 
flowly,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  renew  the  experiment, 
on  account  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  nation  in  general. 
A  third  parliament  therefore  W.T3  called,  Marcii  lyih 
162^;  whom  Charles  plainly  told  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fciFion,  that  "  if  they  (huald  not  do  their  duties,  in 
contributing  to  the  neceffitics  of  the  flaic,  he  muft,  in 
difcharge  of  hisconfciencc,  iifcihofe other  means  whirh 
God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  fave  that  which 
the  follies  of  fome  particular  men  might  otherwifc  put 
in  danger."  This  parliament  behaved  in  a  much  more 
reafonable  manner  than  cither  of  the  two  former  ones. 
The  nation  was  now  really  aggrieved  by  ilic  late  ar- 
bitrary proceedings.  They  began  with  voting  againft 
arbitrary  iinprifonments  and  forced  loans;  after  which, 
five  fubfidies  (2^0,000/.)  were  voted  to  the  king.  With 
this  fu;n,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  Charles 
declared  himfclf  well  fatisjied  ;  and  even  tears  of  alfec- 
tion  Uarted  in  his  eye  wlien  informed  of  thisconcellion  : 
ihc  commons,  however,  refolved  not  to  pafs  this  vote 
into  a  law,  before  they  had  obtained  from  the  king  a 
fuficicnt  fccurity  that  their  liberties  ihould  be  no  longer 
violated  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They  refolved 
to  frame  a  law,  which  they  were  to  call  a  puition  of 
right,  in  vhich  they  fliould  collect  sll  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ertions of  the  prerogative  which  Charles  had  expofed 
to  their  view,  and  thefe  they  were  to  aifault  at  once  by 
ibeir  petition.  The  grievances  now  complained  of 
were,  forced  loans,  bcrcvolcnces,  taxes  without  confciit 
of  parliaiDcHt,  arbitrary  imprifonmcni?,  bilkiiiig  fol- 
dicrs,  and  martial  law,  Thev  pretended  not,  as  they 
Vol.  III. 


aflirmeJ,  to  any  nnufual  power  of  privileges  ;    nor  did     Britain, 
they  intend  10  infringe  the  royal  prerogative  in  any  re-         ^'       ' 
fptcl  :  they  aimed  only  at  fecuring  thole  rights  and  pri- 
vileges derived  from  their  ancellor-;.  fi^ 

The  king,  on  his  part,  now  began  plainly  to  fliow,  Drfllcity 
that  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  ahfolulc  power,  o'^thckinj, 
This  reafonable  petition  he  did  his  uimoft  to  evade,  by 
repeated  mcriages  to  tlie  houfe,  in  which  he  always  of- 
fered his  royal  word  that  there  fliould  be  no  more  in- 
fringements on  the  liberty  of  the  fubjt<51'.  Tbife  mcf- 
&ges,  however,  had  no  ctl'ct^  on  the  commons  :  they 
knew  how  inruificient  futh  promifcs  were,  without  fur- 
ther fecurity  ;  and  therei'ore  the  petition  at  lafl  piflTi-d 
both  houfcs,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal 
alfent  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  The  king  accord- 
ingly came  to  the  houlc  of  peers,  fcnt  for  t!ie  commons, 
and  being  featcd  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  the  pttiiion  was 
read  to  him.  In  anfwcr  to  it,  he  faid,  "  Tl:c  king  wi!- 
leih,  that  right  be  done  according  to  ilio  laws  and  cu- 
Aoms  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  ftaiutes  be  put  into 
execution  ;  that  his  fubjefls  may  have  no  caufc  to  com- 
plain of  any  wrong  or  opprcflion  contrary  io  their  jufl 
rights  and  liberties,  to  the  prefcrvation  whereof  he 
holds  himfclf  in  confcicncc  as  much  obliged  as  of  his 
own  prerogative." 

This  equivocal  anfwer  was   highly  refcntcd.     The 
commons  reiuined  in  very  ill  humour.    Their  indigna- 
tion would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  the  unfonuiiate 
catliolics,  liad  not  their  petition  agjinfl  iliem   already 
received  a  faiisfaiflory  anfwcr.    To  give  vent  to  their 
prefent  wrath,  therefore,  they  fell  on  Dr  Manwaring, 
who  had  preached  a  fermon,  and,    at  the  fpccial  com- 
mand of  the  king,  printed  it;    which  was  now  found 
to  contain  dodrincs  fubverfive  of  all  civil  liberty.     It 
taught,  that  though  properly  was  commonly  lodged  in 
the  fubjcct,  yet,  whenever  any  exigency  required  fup- 
ply,  all  property  was  transferred  to  the  fovereign  ;  that 
the  confent  of  parliament  was  not  neccflary  for  the  im- 
pofition  of  taxes;  and  that   the    divine  laws  required 
compliance    with  every   demand,  however  irregular, 
which  the  prince  fliould   make  upon  his  fubjecls.     F'or 
thefe  dot^riiies  Manwaring  was  fcntcnced  to  be  impri- 
foned  during  the  pleafure   of  the  Jioufe  ;  to  be  fined 
1000/.    to  the  king  ;  make  fuhmillion  and  acknow- 
ledgement for  his  ofTcnce  ;  be  f  ifpended  three  years  ; 
be  incapable  of  holding  any  eccUfiaftical  <iigniiy  or  fc- 
ciilar  othce  ;  and  that  his  book  be  called  in  and  burnt. 
No  fooner,  however,  was  tlie  fiflioii  ended,  than  Man- 
waring received  a  pardon,  and  was  promoted  10  a  living 
of  conliderabic  value.     Some  years  afterwards  he  was        j;g 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  St   Alaph.     At  laft,  the  king,  Hc  at  laft 
feeing  it  was  impolFible  to  carry  his  point,  yielded  to  gives  his  oA 
the    importunities  of  parliament.       Hc  came    to    [he  fcnt  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and    pronouncing  the   ufual   form  ofP*"''""* 
words,  "  Let  it  be  law  as  is  dclired,"  gave   full  fanc- 
tion  and  authority  to  the  petition.      The    houfe   re- 
founded  with  acclamations,  and  the  bill  for  five  fiib- 
fidies  immediately  palTcd. 

The  commons,  however,  were  not  yet  faiisficd  ;  ihey 
began  again  to  attack  Buckin'^hain,  againft  whom  they 
were  implacable  ;  they  alfo  afT.ried,  iliat  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and  pounda,;c  without  confent  <>f  parliament 
was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the  petition  of  right  „  .r' 
fo  lately  granted.  The  king,  in  order  to  prevent  a  re-  prorogued.- 
4  D  mou- 
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monflirance  on  that  fubjedt,  fuddenly  prorogued  the 
parliament,  on  June  26th,  1628. 

The  commons  foon  got  rid  of  their  enemy  Bucking- 
ham ;  who  was  murdered,  on  the  23d  of  Augufl  this 
fame  year,  by  one  Felton  who  had  formerly  ferved  un- 
der him  as  a  lieutenant.  The  king  did  not  appear  much 
concerned  at  his  death,  but  retained  an  afFeftion  for  his 
family  throughout  bis  whole  lifetime.  He  defired  alfo 
that  Felton  might  be  tortured,  in  order  to  extort  from 
him  a  difcovery  of  his  accomplices  ;  but  the  judges  de- 
clared, that  though  that  pradticc  had  been  formerly 
very  common,  it  was  altogether  illegal. 

In   1629,  the  ufual  contentions   between  the  king 
and  his  parliament  continued.     The  great  article  on 
which   the  commons   broke  with  their  fovereign,  and 
and  pound-  ^^j^j^j^  ^^^^^^  created  in  him  a  difgufl  at  all  parlia- 
^^^'  mcnts,  was  their  claims  with  regard  to  tonnage  and 

poundage.  The  difpute  was,  whether  this  tax  could 
be  levied  without  confent  of  parliament  or  not.  Charles, 
fupported  by  multitudes  of  precedents,  maintained  that 
it  might ;  and  the  parliament,  in  confequence  of  their 
petition  of  right,  afferted  that  it  could  not.  The 
commons  were  refolved  to  fupport  their  rights  :  and 
the  difpntes  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage  went 
hand  in  hand  with  fome  theological  controverfies;  par- 
ticularly concerning  Arminianifm,  which  the  Puritans, 
who-  now  formed  the  majority  of  the  nation,  oppo- 
fed  with  the  greateft  violence  ;  and  which  confequent- 
ly  crept  in  among  thofe  who  profeffed  epifcopacy, 
where  it  hath  ftiU  maintained  its  ground  more  than  in 
any  other  party. 

The  commons  began  with  fummoning  before  them 
the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  give  an  account  by 
what  authority  they  had  feized  the  goods  of  thofe  mer- 
chants who  had  refufed  to  pay  the   duties  of  tonnage 
and  poundage.     The  barons  of  exchequer  were   que- 
ftioned  with  regard  10  their  decrees  on  that  head.   The 
flierifFof  London  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his 
activity  in  fupporting  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-hoiife. 
The  goods  of  Rolles,  a  merchant,  and  member  of  the 
houfe,  being  feized  for  his  refufal   to  pay  the  duties, 
complaints  were  made  of  this  violence,  as  if  it  were  a 
breach  of  privikge.     Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  fup- 
ported his  officers  in  all  thefe  meafures,  and  the  quar- 
rel between  him  and  the  commons  became  every  day 
higher.  Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a  remonftrance  againft 
tonnage  and  poundage,  which  he  offered  to  the  clerk 
to  read  ;    but  it  was  refufed,  and  he  then  read  it   him- 
felf.     The  queftion  being  called  for.  Sir  John  Finch 
the  fpeaker  faid,  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king 
to  adjourn,  and    to  put  no  queftion  ;  upon  which  he 
rofe  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  houfe  was  in  an  up- 
roar ;    the  fpeaker  was  piifhed  back  into  the  chair,  and 
forcibly  held  in  it,  till  a  Ihortremonflrance  wjs  formed, 
which  was  inftantaneoiidy  palfed  by  almofl;  univerfal 
acclamation.     Papilts  and  Arminians  were  now  decla- 
red capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.    Thofe  who 
levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  branded   with   the 
fame  epithet.  And  even  the  merchants,  who  (liould  vo- 
luntarily pay  thefe  duties,  were  declared  betrayers  of 
Englilh  liberty,  and  public  enemies.     The  doors  being 
locked,  the  gentleman-uflicr  of  the  houle  of  lords,  wh« 
ya        was  fcnt  by  the  king,  could  get  no  admittance  till  this 
f  ao-Iiament  remonftrance  was  finilTied.  By  the  king's  order  he  took 
<ar»lv€d.    the  mace  from  the  table,  which  put  an  end  to  their  pro- 


ous  cere- 
monies. 


ceedings,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  the  parliament  was    Britain, 
diflblved.     Some  of  the  members  were  imprifoned  and  ^^ — v— ^ 
fined  ;  but  this  fcveriiy  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  ge- 
dei-al  difcontent,  and  point  out  the  fufFercrs  as  proper 
leaders  for  the  popular  party.  73 

Charles  being  now  difgufted  with  parliaments,  refol- Peace  with 
ved  to  call  no  more  ;  but  finding  himfelf  deflitiite  of^";"^""! 
rcfources,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  two^P^'°" 
powers  with  which  he  was  at  war.  A  treaty  was  figned 
with  France  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  another  with 
Spain  on  the  5th  of  November  1630,  by  vi'hich  Charles 
bound  himfelf  10  obferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  on  the  continent.  His  condudt  to  his  fubjedls 
cannot  now  appear  entirely  blamelefs,  nor  the  general 
difcontent  altogether  without  foundation.  As  if,  how- 
ever, he  had  relolved  to  ruin  himfelf,  and  to  lofe  the 
fmall  degrees  of  affcftion  which  remained  among  his  .. 
fubjedts,  Charles  now  began  to  fet  about  making  inno-  Tlie  king 
vations  in  religion.  Archbifhop  Laud  had  obtained  a  attempts  te 
prodigious  afcendency  over  the  king  ;  and,  by  his  fu-  introduce 
perftitious  attachment  to  foolifti  ceremonies,  led  him  into  "^'^  ""S'" 
a  conduft  that  proved  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  the  king- 
dom in  general.  The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that' 
time  in  a  channel  perfeftly  the  revcrfe  of  fuperftition. 
The  ancient  ceremonies  which  had  been  fandificd  by 
the  permiUion  and  praftice  of  the  firfl  reformers,  could 
fcarce  be  retained  in  divine  fervice.  Laud  chofe  this 
time,  of  all  others  the  moft  improper,  for  renewing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  when  the 
Chriftian  church,  as  is  well  known,  was  funk  into  thofe 
fuperftiiions  which  were  afterwards  continued  and  aug- 
mented by  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  So  open- 
ly were  thefe  tenets  efpoufed,  that  not  only  the  diicon- 
tcnted  Puritants  believed  the  church  of  England  to  be 
relapfing  fafl:  into  the  Romifh  fuperftition,  but  the  court 
of  Rome  itfelf  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  au- 
thority in  this  ifland.  To  forward  Laud's  good  inten- 
tions, an  offer  was  twice  made  him,  in  private,  of  a 
cardinal's  hat ;  which  he  declir.ed  accepting.  His  an- 
fwer  was  (as  he  fays  himfelf),  that  "  fomething  dwelt 
within  him  which  would  not  fuffer  his  compliance,  till 
Rome  was  other  than  it  is."  It  muft  be  confeifed, 
however,  that  though  Laud  deferved  not  the  appella- 
tion of  a  Papijl,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romifli.  The 
fame  profound  refpeft  was  exaiffed  to  the  facerdoial 
charadler  ;  the  fame  fubmifllon  to  the  creeds  and  de- 
crees of  fynods  and  councils  required  ;  the  fame  pomp 
and  ceremony  was  affeftedin  worftiip;  and  the  fame  fo- 
perftitious  regard  to  days,  poftures,  meats,  and  vefl- 
ments.  Orders  were  given,  and  rigoroufly  infifted  on, 
that  the  communion-table  flioiild  be  removed  from  the 
middle  of  the  area  where  it  had  hitherto  ftood  in  all 
churches  except  cathedrals.  It  was  placed  at  the  eaft 
end,  railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar  ;  as  the  cler- 
gyman who  officiated  commonly  received  the  appella- 
tion of /r/Vy?.  All  kinds  of  ornaments,  efpecially  pic- 
tures, were  introduced.  Some  of  thefe,  upon  inquiry, 
were  foimd  to  be  the  very  fame  that  were  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mafs-book.  The  crucifix  too,  that  per- 
petual confolaiion  of  all  pious  Catholics,  and  terror 
to  all  found  Proteftants,  was  not  forgot  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

In    return    for    Charles's   indulgence    towards  the 
church,  Laud  and  his  followers  took  care   to  magnify 
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on  every  occafios  the  reg4l  authority,  and  to  treat 
with  the  utmod  difJain  or  delegation  all  puritanical 
pretcnfions  to  a  free  and  independent  conllitution. 
From  this  fubjeftion,  however,  they  took  care  to  ex- 
clude themfelvcs,  and  infiflcd  upon  a  divine  and  apo- 
ftolical  charter  in  preference  to  a  leg»l  and  parliamen- 
tary one.  The  facerdoial  character  was  magnified  as 
facrcd  and  indefcalible  ;  all  right  to  fpintual  authority, 
or  even  to  private  judgment  in  fpiritual  lubjecls,  was 
refufed  to  profane  laymen:  ecclefiallical  courts  were 
held  by  bifliops  in  their  own  name,  without  any  notice 
taken  of  the  king's  authority  :  and  Charles,  thojgh  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  aiTcinblies, 
fccraed  rather  to  encourage  than  rcprcfs  tliofc  encroach- 
ments of  his  clerg)'. 

The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative  were  put 
in  praiflicc  during  the  whole  time  that  Charles  ruled 
without  parliaments.  He  wanted  money  for  tlic  fup- 
pjrt  of  government ;  and  he  levied  it,  cither  by  the  re- 
vival of  obfolete  laws,  or  by  violation  of  the  privileges. 
Thojgh  humane  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  he  gave  way 
to  fcverities  in  the  ftar-chamber  and  high  commiffion, 
which  feemed  necelTary  in  order  to  fupport  the  prefcnt 
mode  of  adminiftratioii,  and  fupprefs  the  rifing  fpirit  of 
liberty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  continued  to  be  levied  by  royal  auihority|alone. 
The  formerarbitraryimpofuions  were  (till  cxai2ed;  and 
even  new  impoliiions  laid  upon  different  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize. The  cuftom-houfe  olficers  received  orders 
from  the  council  to  enter  into  any  houfe,  warehoufc, 
or  cellar;  to  fcarch  any  trunk  or  chert  ;  and  to  break 
any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  cuf- 
toms.  In  order  to  exercife  the  militia,  each  county 
by  an  editS  of  the  council  was  aflcfled  in  a  certain  fum 
for  maintaining  a  mufter-raaller  appointed  for  that  fer- 
vicc.  Compofitions  w«re  openly  made  with  recufants, 
and  the  Popi(h  religion  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
revenue.  A  commiflion  was  granted  for  compounding 
with  fuch  as  were  poffctFed  of  crown-lands  on  defedivc 
titles ;  and  on  this  pretence  fome  money  wasexaded  of 
the  people,  &c. 

While  the  Englilh  were  in  the  uimoft  difcontent, 
and  almoft  ready  to  break  out  in  open  rebellion  by 
thefc  arbitrary  proceedings,  Charles  thought  proper 
to  attempt  fetiing  up  epilcopacy  in  Scotland.  The 
canons  for  eftablilhed  cccleliaHical  jurifdidtion  were 
promulgated  in  1635,  and  were  received  without  much 
appearance  of  oppofition ;  yet  with  great  inward  ap- 
prehenfion  and  difcontent.  The  firft  reading  of  the 
liturgy  was  attempted  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
Giles  in  Edinburgh,  in  1637;  but  this  produced  fuch 
a  tumult,  that  it  was  not  thought  fafc  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  An  univerfal  combination  againft  the  re- 
ligious innovations  began  immediately  to  take  place; 
but  Charles,  as  if  obftinatcly  bent  on  his  own  deftruc- 
tion,  continued  inflexible  in  his  purpofe,  though  he 
bad  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the  united  force  of  the  king- 
dom but  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  pardoned  all  pall 
oiTcnces,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  be  more  obedient 
for  the  future,  and  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  ufe  of  the 
liturgy.  This  proclamation  haflencd  forward  the  in- 
fiirre(aion  which  had  been  flowly  advancing  before. 
Four  tabiti,  as  they  were  called,  were  formed  in  E- 
dinburgh.  One  confided  of  nobility,  another  of  gen- 
try, a  third  of  rainifters,  and  the  fourth  of  burgeflcs. 


The  table  of  gentry  was  divided  into,  many  fuboriJinate  Fritaie. 
ones,  according  to  their  different  counties.  In  the  '  '■'  ' 
hands  of  the  four  tables,  the  auijjority  of  the  whole 
kingdom  was  placed.  Orders  were  iffucd  by  them,  and 
every  where  obeyed  with  the  utmoft  regularity  ;  and  a- 
niong  the  firft  arts  of  their  government  was  the  pro- 
dudion  of  the  Covenant.  78 

This  famous  covenant  confifted  of  a  renunciation  of  Account  of 
Popery,  formerly  figned  by  James  in  his  youth,  and  the  eove- 
iiiltd  with  many  virulent  invcdlives  againft  that  party.  "^"'* 
A  bond  of  union  followed,  by  which  the  fubfcribers 
obliged  tliemrdves  to  refift  all  religious  innovations, 
and  to  defend  each  other  againll  all  oppofition  what- 
focver:  And  all  tiiis  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and 
the  greater  honour  and  advantage  of  iheir  king  and 
country.  The  covenant  was  fubfcribcd  by  people  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions.  Few  difapprovcd  of  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  ftill  fewer  dared  openly  to  condemn  it. 
The  king's  miniftcrs  and  counfcUors  themfelves  were 
moftly  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking;  and  none  but 
rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  it  was 
thought,  would  withdraw  themfelves  from  fo  falutary 
and  pious  a  combination.  79 

The  king  now  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  fent  the  Charles  at- 
niarqiiis  of  Hamilton,  as  commillioner,  with  authority  '""P"  '" 
to  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He  required  the  cove-  ^PP'^"^  '"*= 
nant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled  ;  and  he  thought  ^^j^ 
that  on  his  part  he  made  very  fatisfadhory  concelFions, 
when  he  offered  to  fufpend  the  canons  and  liturgy  till 
in  a  fair  and  legal  way  they  could  be  received,  and  fo 
to  model  the  high  commiflion  that  it  fliould  no  longer 
give  offence  to  his  fubjcds.  In  anfwer  to  tliis  demand 
the  covenanters  told  him,  they  would  fooncr  renounce 
their  baptifm  ;  and  invited  the  commillioner  liimfclf  to 
fign  it.  Hamilton  returned  to  London  ;  made  another 
fruitlefs  journey  with  new  conclufions  to  Edinburgh  ; 
returned  again  to  London,  and  was  immediately  fent 
back  with  ftill  more  fatisfartory  conceliions.  The 
king  was  now  willing  to  abolilli  entirely  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  high  commiflion  court ;  he  even 
rcfolved  to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  bifliops, 
and  was  content  if  on  any  ierms  he  could  retain  that 
order  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  And  to  cnfure  all 
thefe  gracious  offers,  he  gave  Haniiiion  auihoriiy  to 
fummon  firft  an  alFembly,  and  then  a  parliament,  where 
every  national  grievance  fhoiild  be  redrelfcd. — Thefe 
fucceflive  concefltons  only  fliowcd  the  wcaknefs  of  the 
king,  and  encouraged  the  malecontcnts  to  rife  in  their 
demands.  The  offer,  however,  of  an  afTcmbly  and  a 
parliament,  in  which  they  expcfted  to  be  entirely  ma- 
ilers, was  very  willingly  embraced  by  the  covenanters.         go 

Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies  had  Covenant 
reaped   from  their  covenant,  refolved  to  have  a  cove- entered  into 
nant  alfo  on  his  fide  ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  be  drawn  I'y  •litroy- 
up  for  that  purpofe.     It  confifted   of   the  fame  violent       '" 
renunciation  of  popery  with  tlie  other ;  which,   though 
the  king  did   not  approve   of  it,  he  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  fufpicions  entertained 
againft   him.     As  the  covenanters,  in    their  bond  of 
mutual  defence  againft  all  oppofition,  had  been  care- 
ful not    to   except   the  king;  Charles  had    formed   a 
bond,  which  was  annexed   to  this  renunciation,  and 
which  exprefTed  the  fubfcribers  loyalty  and  duty  to  his 
majefty.      But   the   covenanters    perceiving   that   this 
new  covenant  was  only  meant   to  weaken  and   divide 
4  D  2  them. 
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them,  received  it  witli  tlie  utmofl  fcorn  and  detcfta- 
'  tion.     And,  witliout  delay,   they  proceeded  to  model 
the  aflembly  from  which  fach  great  atciiievcments  were 
expefted. 

The  aflembly  met  at  Glafgow  in  1638.  A  firm  de- 
termination had  been  entered  into  of  utterly  abolilhing 
epifcopacy  ;  and,  as  a  preparative  to  it,  there  was  laid 
before  the  prefbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  folemnly  read 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  accufationagainfl 
the  bifliops,  as  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  herefy,  fimony, 
bribery,  perjury,  cheating,  inceft,  adultery,  fornica- 
tion, common-fwearing,  drankennefs,  gaming,  breach 
of  the  fabbath,  and  every  other  crime  which  had  oc- 
curred to  the  accufers.  The  billiops  fcnt  a  proteft, 
declining  the  authority  of  the  aflembly;  the  commif- 
fioner  too  protefled  againfi  that  court,  as  illegally  con- 
flituted  and  elefted  ;  and,  in  his  majefty's  name,  dif- 
folved  it.  This  meafure  was  forefeen,  and  little  re- 
garded. The  court  ftill  continued  to  fit  and  do  bufi- 
nefs.  All  the  aJts  of  aflembly,  fince  the  acceffion  of 
James  to  the  crown  of  England,  were,  upon  pretty 
reafonable  grounds  declared  null  and  invalid.  The 
afts  of  parliament  which  afFefted  ecclefia/lical  affairs 
were  on  that  very  account  fuppofed  to  have  no  autho- 
rity. And  thus  the  whole  fabric  which  James  and 
Charles,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  been  rearing 
with  much  care  and  policy,  fell  ac  once  to  the  ground. 
The  covenant  was  likewife  ordered  to  be  figned  by 
everyone,   under  pain  of  excommunication. 

In  16^9,  the  covenanters  prepared  in  earned  for 
war.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long  fecmed  to 
temporize,  at  lafi:  embraced  the  covenant;  and  he  be- 
came the  chief  leader  of  that  party.  The  earls  of 
Rothes,  Caflils,  Montrofe,  Lothian,  the  lords  Lin- 
defey,  Loudon,  Yeftcr,  and  Balmerino,  alfo  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves.  Many  of  their  officers  had  acquired 
reputation  in  the  German  wars,  particularly  under 
Guftavus ;  and  thefc  were  invited  over  to  alfifl  their 
country  in  their  prefent  neceffity.  The  command  was 
cntrufled  to  Lcfly,  a  foldier  of  experience  and  ability. 
Forces  were  regularly  enlifled  and  difciplined.  Arms 
were  commiffioned  and  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  few  caftles  which  belonged  to  the  king,  be- 
ing unprovided  of  viduals,  ammunition,  and  garrifons, 
were  foon  feized.  And  the  whole  country,  except  a 
finall  part,  where  the  marquis  of  Huntly  flill  adhered 
to  the  king,  being  in  the  covenanters  hands,  was  foon 
put  into  a  tolerable  pofture  of  defence. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  deficient  in  his 
endeavours  to  oppofe  this  formidable  combination.  By 
regular  economy  he  had  not  only  paid  all  the  debts 
conirat^cd  in  the  French  and  Spaniili  wars,  but  had 
ainafl"ed  a  fum  of  L.  200,000  ;  which  he  had  rcferved 
for  any  fudden  exigency.  The  queen  had  great  in- 
terelt  with  the  catholics,  both  from  the  fympathy  of 
religion,  and  from  the  favours  and  indulgences  which 
Ihe  had  been  able  to  procure  them.  She  now  employed 
her  credit,  and  perfuadcd  them,  that  it  was  reafonable 
to  give  large  contributions,  as  a  mark  of  tlieir  duty  to 
the  king,  during  this  urgent  neceffity:  And  thus,  to 
the  great  fcandal  of  the  Puritans,  a  confiderable  fup- 
fly  was  gained.  The  king's  fleet  was  formidable  and 
well  fupplied.  Having  put  50CO  land  forces  on  board, 
lie  entrufled  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
orders  to  fail  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  caufe  a  diverfion 


in  the  forces  of  the  malecontents.  An  army  was  Britain, 
levied  of  near  20, '.00  toot  and  3ooohorfe;  and  was '' — v— -^ 
put  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  no- 
bleman of  great  family,  but  celebrated  neither  for  mi- 
litary nor  political  abilities.  The  earl  of  Effex,  a  man 
of  ftri(5t  honour,  and  extremely  popular,  efpecially  a- 
mong  the  foldiery,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general : 
The  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the  horfe.  The 
king  himfelf  joined  the  army,  and  he  fummoncd  all 
the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him.  The  whole  had 
the  appearance  of  afplendid  court  rather  than  a  military 
armament,  and  in  this  fitnation  the  camp  arrived 
mat  Berwick. 

The  Scottifti  army  was  equally  numerous  with  tliat 
of  the  king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had 
more  experience;  and  the  foldiers,  though  iil-difci- 
plined  and  armed,  were  animated,  as  well  by  the  na- 
tional averfion  to  England,  and  the  dread  of  becoming 
a  province  to  their  old  enemy,  as  by  that  religious  cn- 
thuliafm  which  was  the  occafion"  of  the  war.  Yet  fo 
prudent  were  their  leaders,  that  they  immediately  frut 
very  fubmiffivc  mellages  to  the  king,  and  craved  leave  g^ 
to  be  admitted  to  a  treaty. —  Charles,  as  ufual,  took  Peace  coi- 
the  worll  courfe.  He  coneluded  a  fudden  pacifca-  eluded, 
tion,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  ffiould  with- 
draw his  fleet  and  army,  that  within  48  hours  the 
Scots  fliould  difmifs  their  forces  ;  that  the  king's  forts 
fhould  be  reftored  to  him;  his  authority  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  a  general  aflembly  and  parliament  be  imme- 
diately fummoned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  djiferences. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  Charles  could 
not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  epifco- 
pacy, and  fecretly  intended  to  feize  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  recover  the  ground  he  had  loll.  The 
alTembly,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
mofl fury  and  violence.  They  voted  epifcopacy  to  be 
unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland  :  they  lligmatifed 
the  canons  and  liturgy  as  popifli :  they  denominated 
the  high  commiffion  tyranny.  The  parliam.enr,  which 
fat  after  tiie  aflembly,  advanced  pretenfions  which  tend- 
ed 10  diminiffi  the  civil  power  of  tlie  monarch;  and, 
what  probably  affe>5ied  Charles  flill  more,  they  were 
proceeding  to  ratify  the  aifls  of  affembly,  when  by  the 
king's  infirudtions,  Traquaire  the  commiffioner  pro-  j 
rogued  them.  And  on  account  of  thefe  claims,  which  ^r^^agajB 
might  have  been  eafily  forefeen,  war  was  recommenced  declared, 
the  fame  year. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  peace,  than  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  dilband  his  army,  on  account 
of  his  want  of  money  ;  and  as  the  foldiers  had  been 
held  together  merely  by  mercenary  views,  it  was  not 
pofTible,  without  great  trouble,  cxpence,  and  lofs  of 
time,  to  rcafTemble  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  cove- 
nanters in  di fin ifling  their  troops,  had  been  careful  to 
prefcrve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  pacification. 
The  officers  had  ordei's  to  be  ready  on  the  firfl  fum- 
mons:  The  foldiers  were  warned  not  to  think  the  na- 
tion fecure  from  an  Englilh  invafion  :  And  the  reli- 
gious zeal  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men  made  them 
immediately  fiy  to  their  flandards,  as  foon  as  their 
trumpet  was  founded  by  their  Ipiritual  and  temporal 
leaders.  ^^ 

In  1640,  however,  the  king  made  ffiift  to  draw  an  Aparto- 
army  together;  but  finding  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  i"^""" 
them  was  obliged  to  call  a  parliament  after  an  inter- 
mi  ffion 
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miJia:!  of.  abjU  II  years.  As  the  fole  defign  of  the 
kind's  cilliiig  this  parliament  was <o  obtain  a  fupply, 
and  the  only  rcifaii  liiey  had  for  attending  was  to  pro- 
cure a  re.ircfi  of  grievances,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
liiere  could  be  any  gojd  agreement  between  tbcm. 
The  king  accordingly  infilled  for  money,  and  the  par- 
liament on  their  grievances,  till  a  diiFolution  enlued. 
— To  add  to  (be  iiapop  ilarity  oi  this  nieahirc,  the  king, 
noiwithltanding  his  dufjUing  the  puiijmenr,  allowed 
the  canvo-ition  to  fit;  a  praiflice  of  wiiich,  fince  the 
reformation,  there  had  been  very  few  examples,  and 
■which  was  now  by  many  deemed  very  irregular.  Be- 
fides  granting  to  the  king  a  fupply  from  the  fpiriiualiiy, 
the  convocation,  jealous  of  innovations  iir.iilar  to  thofe 
which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  impofed  an  oath 
o.i  the  clergy  aad  the  graduates  in  the  univcrfiiies,  by 
vvliich  every  one  fwore  to  maintain  the  eftablilhed  go- 
vcrn.ment  of  ihechurch.by  archbifliops,  bilhops,  deans, 
chapters,  &c.  Tbefc  ilcps  were  deemed  illegal,  becaufe 
not  raiitied  by  confcnt  of  parliaments  and  the  oath, 
containing  an  &c.  in  the  middle  of  it,  became  a  fubjctl 
of  general  ridicule. 

The  king,  difappointcd  of  parliamentary  fubddies, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients.  The 
ccdefiafiical  fublidies  ferved  him  in  foiiic  Head  :  and  it 
fccraed  but  juft  that  the  clergy  fliotild  coniribuie  to 
the  cxpcnce  of  a  war  which  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
furc  of  their  own  raifing.  He  borrowed  money  from 
his  niinifters  and  courtiers  ;  and  lo  much  was  he  be- 
loved among  them,  that  above  300,0001.  were  Aib- 
fcribcd  in  a  few  days.  Some  attempts  were  made  to- 
wards forcing  a  loan  from  the  citizens  ;  but  rtill  repel- 
led by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  was  now  become 
unconquerable.  A  loan  of  40,000!.  was  extorted  from 
the  Spmi'h  merchants  who  had  bullion  in  the  lower. 
Coat  and  conduft  money  for  the  foldiery  was  levied  on 
the  counties  ;  an  ancient  pradice,  but  which  was  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  aholilhed  by  the  petition  of  right.  All  the 
pepper  was  bought  from  the  Eafl-India  Company  upon 
trufi  ;  aad  fold,  at  a  great  difcount,  for  ready  money. 
A  fcheme  was  propofed  for  coining  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  of  bafc  money.  Such  were  the 
extremities  to  which  Charles  was  reduced.  The  frefh 
difficulties,  which  amidft  the  prefent  dillreflcs  were  e- 
vcry  day  raifcd,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  ihip- 
moncy,  obliged  him  to  exert  continual  aits  of  autho- 
rity, augmented  extremely  the  difcontents  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  incrcafcd  his  indigence  and  ncceffities. 

The  prefent  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march  his  army,  con- 
fifting  of  19,000  foot  and  2000  horfe.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  appointed  general  :  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  called  over  from  Ireland,  lieutenant- 
general  ;  lord  Conway,  general  of  the  horfe.  A  fmall 
fleet  was  thought  (ufficient  to  ftrve  the  purpofcs  of  this 
expedition.  The  Scos,  thoii;h  foincwhat  fupenor, 
were  fooner  ready  than  ihe  king's  array,  and  marched 
to  the  borders  o(  England.  Notwithllanding  their  war- 
like preparations  and  hoftilc  attempts,  the  covenanters 
Hill  prefcrved  the  moll  fubmiffive  language  to  the  king ; 
and  entered  England  with  no  oilier  defign,  they  faid, 
than  to  obtain  acce fs  to  the  king's  prcfcncc,  and  lay 
iheirhumble  petitionaihisroyal  feet.  At  Newburnupon 
Tync  they  were  oppofed  by  a  detachment  of  4500  men 


underConway,  whofeeracd  rcfoUite  todifpnte  v.  idi  tbnn  I'ritaiw. 
the  palfage  of  the  river.  The  Scots  firll  inrreaitd  them,  ^"""^"^  ' 
with  great  civility,  not  to  (lop  them  in  their  march  to 
their  gracious  fovtreign  ;  and  then  attacked  them  with 
great  bravery,  killed  fcveral,  and  chafed  the  refl  from 
tiicir  ground.  Surb  a  panic  fcizcd  the  whole  Englifli 
army,  iliat  the  forces  at  Newcalile  fled  immediately  to 
Durham  ;  and  not  yet  thinking  (hemfclvcs  fiife,  they 
deferted  that  town,  and  retreated  into  Yorkfliire. 

The  Scots  continued  to  advance  ;  thty  difpaichrd 
melfcngers  to  the  king,  who  was  now  arrived  at  York. 
They  took  care,  after  the  advantage  they  had  gained, 
to  redouble  their  exprellions  of  loyalty,  duty,  and  fub- 
miffion  to  his  perfon  ;  and  they  even  made  apologies 
full  of  forrow  and  contrition  for  their  late  vidory. 
Charles  was  in  a  very  diflrclVed  condition  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the  Scots,  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  and  named  16  Eiiglilh  noblemen  to  meet 
with  II  Scots  comniiffioners  at  Rippon.  Strafford,  upon 
whom,  by  reafon  of  Northumberland's  ficknefs,  the 
command  of  the  army  had  devolved,  advifed  Charles 
rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  fubmit  to  fuch  un- 
worthy terms  as  he  faw  would  be  iinpofcd  upon  him. 
He  advifed  him  to  pafh  forward  and  attack  the  Scots, 
and  bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  decilion  ;  and  if  he  was 
ever  fo  unfuccefsful,  nothingworfc  could  befal  him  than 
what  from  his  inactivity  he  would  certainly  be  expofcd 
to;  and,  to  fliow  how  eafily  iliisprojed  might  be  execu- 
ted, he  ordered  an  aflault  to  be  made  on  ibme  quarters 
of  the  Scots,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  them.  This 
falutary  advice  Charles  had  not  refolution  to  follow. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  the  peers  ; 
and  as  he  forefaw  that  they  would  advife  him  to  call  a 
parliament,  he  told  them  in  his  firflfpeech,  that  he  had 
already  taken  that  refolution.  In  order  to  fubfift 
both  armies  (for  the  king  was  obliged  to  pay  his  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  fave  the  northern  counties),  Charles 
wrote  to  the  city,  defiring  a  loan  of  200,000 1.  And 
the  peers  at  York,  whofc  authority  was  now  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  fovereign,  joined  in  the  fame 
requefl.  50 

The  parliament  met  November  ^d  1640  :  the  houfe  Parliament 
of  commons  had  never  been  obferved  fo  numerous;  and,  meets, 
that  tjicy  might  flrike  a  decilive  blow  at  once  againft 
the  court,  they  began  with  the  impeachment  of  tlie  carl        91 
of  Strafford.     That  nobleman,  who  was  coiifidercd  as  Unhappy 
prime  ntinifler,  both  on  account  of  the  credit  he  poffef-  C'"»«io"  "f 
fed  with  his  mafter,  and  his  own  uncommon  vigour  and  '"    °^  ' 
capacity,   had  now  the  misfortune  of  having  incurred 
the  hatred  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Scots  looked 
upon  him  as  the  capital  enemy  of  their  country.     He 
had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance  large 
fubfidits  to  be  employed  in  a  war  againft  them  :  he  had 
levied  an  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he  had  me- 
naced all  their  weftern  coaft  :  he  had  obliged  the  Scots 
who  lived  under  his  government  to  renounce  the  cove- 
nant, &c.:  he  had  governed  Ireland,  firft  as  deputy,  and 
then  as  lord-lieutenant,  during  eight  years,  with  great 
vigilance,- adivity,  and   prudence,  but  with   very  little 
popularity.  In  a  nation  foaverfc  to  the  Englilh  govern- 
ment and  religion,  thefe  very  virtues  were  fufficient  to 
draw  on  him  the  public  hatred.    His  manners,  befides, 
were  at   bottom  haughty,  rigid,   and  fevere ;    and   n« 
fconcr  did  adverfity  begin  to  fcizc  him,  than  the  con- 
cealed 
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Ikitain.  cealed  averfion  blazed  up  at  once,  ftnd  the  Irllh  parlia- 
ment ufed  every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge 
againft  him. 

The  univerfal  difcontent  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  Englilli  nation  was  all  pointed  againR  the  earl  of 
StraiFord  ;  though  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he 
was  the  minifter  of  ilate  whom  the  king  moil  favoured 
and  trufled.  His  extrafiion  was  honourable,  his  pater- 
nal fortune  confiderable  :  yet  envy  attended  his  fuddcn 
and. great  elevation  ;  and  his  former  aflbciates  in  popu- 
lar counfels,  finding  that  he  owed  his  advancement  to 
the  defertion  of  their  caufe,  reprefented  him  as  the 
great  apoftate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  behoved 
them  to  facrifice  as  a  viftim  to  public  jultice. 

From  fo  terrible  a  combination  againfi  a  fingle  per- 
fon,  nothing  elfe  could  be  expeftcd  than  what  really 
happened.  Strafford  was  impeached,  raoftnnjuftly  con- 
demned, and  at  lafl;  executed,  in  the  year  1641.  It  was 
not  without  extreme  difficulty  that  the  king  cotild  be 
brought  to  confcnt  to  his  execution.  He  came  to  the 
Diftr*efs  of  houfe  of  lords,  where  he  expreffed  his  refoUuion  never 
the  king  on  to  employ  Straiford  again  in  any  public  bufmefs  ;  but 
account  of  with  regard  to  the  trcafon  for  which  he  was  con- 
hisexecu-  demned,  he  profeflcd  himfelf  totally  diffatisfied.  The 
"on.  coTvmons  voted  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to 

take  notice  of  any  bill  depending  before  tha  houfe. 
Charles  did  not  perceive,  that  his  attachment  to  Straf- 
ford was  the  chief  motive  for  the  bill ;  and  the  greater 
proof  he  gave  of  this  attachment  to  his  favourite  mini- 
l^er,  the  more  inevitable  did  he  render  his  deftrndion. , 
The  houfe  of  lords  were  intimidated,  by  popular  vio- 
lence, into  palFing  the  bill  of  attainder  againll  the  un- 
fortunate earl.  The  fame  battery  was  next  employed 
to  force  the  king's  allent.  The  populace  flocked  about 
Whitehall,  and  accompanied  their  demand  of  juflice 
with  the  londeft  clamours  and  moft  open  menaces.  A 
thoufand  idle  reports  of  confpiracies,  infurretflions,  and 
invafions,  were  fpread  abroad.  On  whatever  fide  the 
king  call  his  eyes,  he  faw  no  refource  nor  fecurity.  All 
hisfervants,  confulring  their  own  fafety  rather  than 
their  mailer's  honour,  declined  interpofing  with  their 
advice  between  him  and  his  parliament.  The  queen, 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  {o  great  danger,  prefled 
Charles,  with  tears,  to  fatisfy  his  people  in  this  demand, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  finally  content  them.  Arch- 
bifliop  Juxon  alone  had  the  courage  to  advife  him,  if 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to  confent 
to  it. 

Strafford,  hearing  of  the  king's  irrefolution  and  an- 
xiety, wrote   to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  defa-ed  his 
own  execution,  in  order  to  give  peace  to  the  nation  : 
and  at  lall,  after  the  mofl   violent  anxiety  and  doubt, 
Charles  granted  a  commiflion  to  four  noblemen,  in  his 
Rame,  to  give  (he  royal  aflent   to   the   bill;    flattering 
himfelf,   perhaps,  that  as  neither  his  will  confented  to 
the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  immediately  engaged  in  it, 
he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt  which  attended 
it.     Thefe  commiflioners  he  empowered  at  the  fame 
p^        time  to  give  his  aflijnt  to  a  bill  yet  more  fatal  to  him- 
Charles       felf,  viz.  That  the  prefent  parliament  fliould  not  be  dif- 
rendersthe  folved,   prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without  their    own 

parliament  coufent. 

perpetual.  By  this  lad  bill  Charles  rendered  the  power  of  his 
enemies  perpetual,  as  it  was  already  uncontroulakle. 
The  reafon  of  this  extraordinary  ftep  was,  that  the 
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conrmons,  frt«n  policy,  more  than  neccflity.  Lad  em- 
braced the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  lor- ' 
rowing  money  from  the  city.  Thefe  loans  they  repaid 
afterwards  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people.  At  lafl  the?'*''"" 
citizens,  either  of  themfelves,  or  by  fuggefiion,  began  X*"^^""''" 
to  ilart  difliculties  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan  which  ^' 
w&s  demanded.  "  We  make  no  fcruple  of  trulling  the 
parliament  (laid  they),  were  we  certain  that  the  par- 
liament was  to  continue  till  our  repayment.  But,  in  the 
prefent  precarious  fituaiionof  affairs,  what  fecurity  can 
be  given  us  for  our  money  ?"  In  order  to  obviate  this 
objeflion,  the  abovementionedbillwasfuddenly  brought 
in,  and  having  palled  both  houfes  with  great  rapidity, 
was  at  lad  brought  to  the  king  ;  who,  being  opprefled 
with  grief  on  account  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Straf- 
ford, did  not  perceive  the  pernicious  confequencc  of 
the  bill. 

All  this  tim'e  the  comraonshad  ruled  in  other  refpefts 
with  an  uncontroulable  fway.    Soon  after  the  impeach-       9^ 
roent  of  Strafford,  Laud  was  accufed  of  high  treafon,    -^    T' 
and   committed  to  cuftody.     To  avoid  the  like  fate,  ^"'""'" 
lord  keeper  Finch  and  fecretary  Windebank  fled,  the 
one  into  Holland,  the  other  into  France.     The  houfe       „, 
inflituted  a  new  fpecies  of  guilt,  termed  delhiqueticy  :  New  crime 
thofe  who  had  exercifed  the  powers  necellary  for  the  of  delin- 
defence  of  the  nation  during  tlie  late  military  opera- q°«"^y' 
tions,  were  now  called  deliuquents.     In  confequencc  of 
this  determination,  many   of  the  nobility  and  prime 
gentry  of  the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  they  juft- 
ly   thought,  the  legal  powers    of    magillracy,   found 
themfelves  unexpededly  involved  iu  this  new  crime  of 
delinquency.     The  commons,  however,  by  their  infli- 
tution,  reaped  this  multiplied  advantage  ;  they  difarmed 
the  crown,  they  eftabliihed  the  maxims  of  rigid  law 
and  liberty,  and   they  fpread  the  terror  of  their  own 
authority.     All  the  flieriffs  who  had  formerly  exacted 
fhip-money,    though  by  the  king's  exprefs  command, 
were  now  declared  delinquents.  Thefarmers  and  officers 
of  the  cufloms  who  had  been  employed  during  fo  many 
years  in  levying  tonnage,  poundage,  &c.  were  like- 
wife  denominated  criminals  of  the  fame  kind,  and  were 
afterwards  glad  to  compound  for  a  pardon,  by  paying 
150,000 1.     Every  difcretionary  gr  arbitrary  fentence 
of  the  flar-chamber  and  high  commiflion  courts,  which 
from  their  very  nature  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  fe- 
vere  fcrutiny ;  and  all  thofe  who  had  concurred  in  fuch 
fentences,  were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
law.      No  minifler  of  the  kin^,  no  member  of   the 
council,  but  what  found  himfelf  expofed  by  this  deter- 
mination.    The  judges  who  had  formerly  given  judg- 
ment againfi  Hambden  for  refufing  to  pay  fhip-money, 
were  accufed  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  fe- 
curity for  their  appearance.     Berkley,  a  judge  of  the 
king's  bench,  was  feized  by  order  of  the  houfe,  even 
when  fitting  in  his  tribunal.     The  fandlion  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king,  was  declared 
necefl'ary  for  the  confirmation  of  ccclefiaftical  canons.       98 
Monopolifls  and  projeftors,  if  of  the  king's  party,  were  Pa«!^^_ 
now  expelled  the  houfe  ;  but  one  Mildmay,  a  notorious  ^^^  J^^J^^^ 
monopolifl,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  feat,  becaufe  he     j;jj,j„t, 
was  of  the  popular  party.     In  fhort,  the  conflitution 
was  completely  new-modelled  ;  and  during  the  firfl  pe- 
riod of  the  tranfaJlions  of  this  remarkable  parliament, 
if  we  except  Strafford's  attainder,  their  merits  in  other 
refpefts  fo  much  overbalance  their  miftakes,  as  to  in- 
•^  title 
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Britain,   title  ihem  to  very  ample  praifes  from  all  lovers  of  li- 

~—v '  beriy.     Not  only  were  former  abiifcs  remedied,  and 

grievances  redrelFcd  ;  great  provilion  for  the  future  was 
nude  by  excellent  law  s  againft  the  return  of  the  like 
complaints.  -And  if  the  means  by  which  they  obtain- 
ed fuch  mighty  advantages  favoured  often  of  artiiice, 
foraeiimes  of  violence;  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  re- 
volutions of  government  cannot  be  ejected  by  mere 
force  of  argument  and  reafoning  ;  and  that,  faftions 
being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  fo  firmly  regulate 
the  tempers  of  others,  nor  their  own,  as  to  enfurc  them- 
fclves  againll  all  exorbitancies. 

Had  the  parliament  flopped  here,  it  had  been  happy 
for  the  nation  -,  but  they  were  now  refolved  to  be  faiis- 
fied  with  nothing  Icfs  tlian  the  total  abolition  of  mo- 
narchy. The  kinj  had  promifed  to  pay  a  vifit,  this 
fiiramer,  to  his  fal)jeds  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  fettle 
their  government  ;  and  though  the  Englifli  parliament 
was  very  importunate  with  him  to  lay  afide  that  jour- 
ney, they  could  not  prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  de- 
lay it.  Having  failed  in  this,  they  appointed  a  fmall 
committee  of  both  houfes  to  attend  him,  in  order,  as 
was  pretended,  to  fee  the  articles  of  pacification  exe- 
cuted, but  really  to  be  fpies  upon  the  king,  to  «xtend 
ftill  farther  the  ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as 
well  as  eclipfe  his  majefty.  Endeavours  were  even  ufed, 
before  Charles's  departure,  10  have  a  prottdor  of  the 
kingdom  appointed,  with  a  power  to  pafs  laws  without 
having   recourfc   to  the  king.     About  this  time,  the 
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of  the  prin- king  concluded  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary  with 
ccfj  Mary    winiam  prince  of  Orange.     He  did  not  conclude  this 
with  ihe     alliance  without  communicating  his  intentions  to  par- 
liament, who  were  very  well  fatisheii  with  the  propofal. 
They  adjourned  from  Stpt.  9tb,  to  October  20th,  1641. 
Ciisrles  arrived  in  Scotland  Augull  14th  1641,  with 
a  deiij^n  to  give  full  iatisfaftion  if  polfible  to  this  reftltfs 
kin  'dom.      Some  good  regulations  were    niade  ;    the 
bench  of  bilhops,  and  lords  of  articles,  were  aboliilieJ  ; 
it  was  ordained  that  no  man  fliould  be  crested  a  Scot- 
ti(]i  peer,  whopoffeiTcd  not  10, ceo  marks  (above  5C0I.) 
of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom  ;  a  law  for  triennijl  par- 
liaments was  likeuifc  enafted  ;  and  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  lall  act  of  every  parliament  iliould  be   10  ap- 
point the  time  and   place  for  holding  the  parliament 
next  enfuing  ;  the  king  was  alfo  deprived  of  that  power 
,Q,       formerly  exercifcd,  of  ifTuing  proclaniaiions  which  en- 
•  Hii^reac    joined  obedience  under  the   penalty  of  treafon.     But 
1  conceffiont.  the  moft  fatal  blow  given  10  royal  authority,  and  what 
:  in  a  manner  dethroned  the  prince,  was  an  article,  that 

no  member  of  the  privy-council,  in  whofc  hands,  du- 
ring the  king's  abfence,  the  whole  aJminiftration  lay, 
no  officer  of  (fate,  none  of  the  judges,  lliould  be  ap- 
pointed but  by  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament. 
Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  feats  four 
judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  intercfts ;  and  their  place 
was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to  the  ruling 
party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alfo  fworn  of 
the  privy-council  ;  and  all  the  minlrters  of  Hate,  coun- 
fellors  and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold  their  places 
during  life  or  good  behaviour.  The  king,  while  in 
Scotland,  conformed  himfclf  to  the  eflablilhcd  ciiurcTi ; 
he  beftowed  penfious  ami  preferments  on  Hcndcrfon, 
Gillepfy,  and  other  popular  preachers  ;  he  practifed 
^  every  art  to  foften,  if  not  to  gain,  his  grcatefl  enemies ; 

t  ihc  carl  of  Argylc  was  created  a  raart^uis,  Lord  Loudoa 


an  earl,  and  Lefly  was  dignified  with  the  title  oi  Lord    Uriiuin. 

Lcvcii.     But  though  Charles  was  thus  obliged  to  heap  >/— ' 

favours  on  his  enemies  and  overlook  his  friends,  the  for- 
mer were  nOi  fatisficd,  as  believing  all  he  did  proceeded 
from  artifice  and  neceifity  ;  while  fome  of  the  latter 
were  dilgurted,  and  thought  thenifclves  ill  rewarded  for 
their  paft  fervices. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  an  appre- 
hcnfion,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  carl  of  Crawfurd 
and  others  meant  to  affailinate  them,  left  the  parlia- 
ment fuddenly,  and  retired  into  the  country:  but,  up- 
on invitation  and  allurances,  returned  in  a  few  d-iys. 
This  event,  which  in  Scotland  had   no  vifible  confc- 
quence,  was  commonly  denominated  the  ;'/;c/</:?/;/;  but 
though  the  incident  had  no  eticd  in  Scotland,  it  was 
attended  with  very  ferious  confequences  in  England.        105 
The  Englilh  parliament  immediately  took  the  alarm  ;  Enplifti 
or  rather  probably  were  glad  of  the  hint  :  they  iufinu-  parliament 
ated  to  the  people,  that  the  jualigtiaiits,  fo  they  called  <^^^"^  ^ 
the  king'sparty,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  murder  them  S"*''  • 
and  all  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms.     They  applied 
therefore  to  EiFex,  whom  the  king  had  left  general  of 
the  fouth  of  England  ;  and  he  ordered  a  guard  to  at- 
tend them.  10^ 

In  the  mean  time  a  moft  dangerous  rebellion  broke  Rebellion 
out  in  Ireland,  with  circumftances  of  unparalleled  hor-  brcats  out 
ror,  blood(hed,  and  devaftaiion.     The  old  Irilli,  by  iha '"  Irtl'nd. 
wife  conduct  of  James,  had  been  fully  fobducd,  and 
proper  means  taken  for  fecuring  their  dependence  and 
lubjeftion  for  the  future  ;  but  their  old  animofity  lUIl 
remained,  and  only  wanted  an  occafion  to  exert  itfclf. 
This  they  obtained  from  the  weak  comtiiion  to  which 
Charles  was  reduced,  and  this  was  made  ufc  of  in  the 
following  manner. 

One  Roger  More,  a  gentleman  dcfceiided  from  an 
ancient  Irilh  family,  but  of  narrow  fortune,  firll  formed 
th«  projert  of  expelling  the  Englilh,  and  aliening  the 
independency  of  his  native  country.     He  fixrcily  went 
from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  rouzcd  up  every  latent 
principle  of  difcontent.     He  maintained   a  clofc  corrc- 
fpnndence  with  lord  Macguire,  and  Sir  I'helim  O'Ncale, 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  old  Irilh  ;  and  by  his  perfua- 
fions  foon  engaged  not  only  them,  but  the  moft  conli- 
dcrable  perfons  of  the  nation,  into  a  conl'piracy  ;  and 
it  was  hoped,  the  Englilh  of  the  fali,  as  they  were 
called,  or  the  old  Englilh  planters,  being  all  cJtholics, 
would  afterwards  join  the  party  which  reftored  their 
religion  to  its  ancient  fplendor  and  authority.     The 
plan  was,  that  Sir    Phclim  O'Neale,  and    the  other 
confpiraiors,  (liould  begin  an  infurrcdion  on  one  day 
throughout   the  provinces,   and   fliould   attack  all  the 
Englilli  fcttlrments;   and  that,  on  tlie  very  fame  day, 
lord   Macguire   and   Roger   More    Ihould  furprife  the 
caftle  of  Dublin.    They  fixed  on  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter for  the  commencement  of  this  revolt ;  that  there 
might  be  more  difficulty  in  tranfporting  forces  from 
England.      Succours    to    themfclves,   and   fupplies  of 
arms,  tlieyexpe^^ed  from  France,  in  confequence  of  a 
promife  made  them  by  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  many 
Irilh  officers  who  had  ferved  in  the  Spanilh  troops  had 
given  allurances  of  their  concurrence,  as  foon  as  they 
faw  an  iufurredion  entered  upon  by  their  Catholic  bre- 
thren.   News,  which  every  day  arrived  from  England, 
of  the  fury  exprertcd  by  the  commons  tgainft  all  Pa- 
pills,  ftruch  frcih  terror  into  the  Irilh  nation,  ftimu- 
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kted  the  confpirators  to  execute  tlicir  fatal  piirpofe, 
^„d  affi.red  them  of  the  concurrence  of  their  coantry- 

"' Such  a  propenfity  was  difcovercd  in  all  the  Irilh  to 
revolt    that  it  was  deemed  unnecelTary  as  well  as  dan- 
serous  to  truft  the  fecret  in  many  hands  ;  and   thougti 
The  day  appohned  drew  nigh,  no   difcovery  had  yet 
been  made  to  government.     The  king,  indeed,  had  re- 
ceived information  from  his  ambaffadors,  that  fomething 
was  in  agitation  among  the  Irifli  in  foreign  parts ;  but 
though  he  gave  warning  to  the  adminiftration  m  ire- 
land:  his  intelligence  was  entirely  neglefted.     Uiey 
were  awakened  from  their  fecurity  only  that  very  day 
before  the  commencement  of  hoitilities.     The  caflle  ot 
Dublin,  by  which  the  capital  was  commanded    con- 
tained arms  for  io,ocomen,  with  35   pieces  ot  can- 
non    and   a  proportionable   quantity   of  ammunition. 
Yet' was  this  important  place  guarded,  and  that   too 
without  any  care,  by  no  greater  force  than  50  men. 
Macffuire  and  More  were  already  in  town  with  a  niinie- 
rous  band  of  their  retainers ;  others  were  expefted  that 
nio-ht ;    and   next   morning  they  were  to  enter  upon 
what  they  efteemed  the  cafieft  of  all  enterprizes    the 
furprifal  of  the  caftle.     O'Connolly,  however,  an  Inlh- 
man,  but  a  Proteltant,  difcovered  the  confpiracy.    The 
uiftices  and  council  fled  immediately  to  the  caltle,  and 
reinforced  the  guards.     The  city  was  immediately  a- 
larmcd,  and  all  the  Proteftants  prepared  for  defence. 
More  efcaped,  but  Macguire  was  taken  ;  and  Mahon 
one  of  the  confpirators,  being  likewife  feized,  firft  dil- 
covered  to  the  juftices  the  projeft  of  a  general  inlur- 

^^But^'thonch  O'Connolly 's  difcovcry  faved  the  caftle 
dtT/s  of  a;  from  a  furprize,  Mahon's  confeffion  came  too  late   to 
rebels.         prevent  the  intended  infurreaion.     O'Neale  and  his 
confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in  Ulfter.      1  he 
houfes,    cattle,    and  goods  of  the  EngliQi  were  firfl 
feized      Thofe  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their 
neighbourhood,  inftead  of  defening  their  habitations, 
and   affembling    together  for  mutual   protection,   re- 
mained at  home  in  hopes  of  defending  their  property  ; 
and  fell  thus  feparately  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
An  univerfal  maffacre  now  commenced,  accompanied 
with  circumflances  of  unequalled  barbarity.     No  age, 
rex,  or  condition,  was  fpared.     All  connexions  were 
diffolvcd,  and  death  was  deaUby  that  hand  from  which 
proteftion  was  implored  and   expeacd.     All  the  tor- 
tures which  wanton  cruelty  could  devife,  all  the  linger- 
ing pains  of  body,  the  anguilh  of  mind,  the  agonies  of 
defpair,  could   not  fatiate  revenge  excited  without  in- 
lury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  caufe.     Such  enor- 
mities, in  fliort,  were  committed,  that  though  attcfted 
by  undoubted  evidence,  they  appear  almofl  incredible. 
The   ftately   buildings  or  commodious  habitations  ot 
the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  (loih  and  ignorance 
of  the  natives,  were  confnmed  with  fire,  or  laid  level 
with  the  ground  ;  and  where  the  miferable  owners,  hut 
up  in  the  houfes,  and  preparing  for  defence    perilhed 
in  the  flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
a  double  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  infulmig  foes.     It 
any  where  a  number  affembled  together,  and  re  folvfd  to 
oppofe   the   alTalTins  ;  they  were  difarmed  by  capitula- 
tions, and  promifes  of  fafety,  confirmed  by  the  molt 
folemn  oaths.     But  no  fooner  had  thc-y   furrtndercd, 
ihan  the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal   to   their  cruelty. 
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made  them  fliare  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 
Others  tempted  their  prifoners,  by  the  fond  love  of*" 
life,  to  erobrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends, 
brothers,  or  parents  ;  and  having  thus  rendered  them 
accomplices  in  their  own  guilt,  gave  them  that  death 
which  they  fought  to  fhun  by  deferving  it. 

Such  were  the  barbarities  by  which  Sir  Phelim  O'- 
Neale  and  thelrifti  in  Ulfter  fignalizcd  their  rebellion. 
More,  fhocked  at  the  recital  of  thefe  enormities,  Hew 
to   O'Neale's  camp  ;    but  found   that    his  authority, 
which  was  fufRcient  to  excite  the  Irifh  to  a  rebellion, 
was  too  feeble  to  reftrain  their  inhumanity.     Soon  af- 
ter, he  abandoned  the  caufe,   and  retired  to  Flanders. 
From  Ulfter,  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffufed  themfelves 
in  an  iaftant  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 
In  all  places,  death  and  [laughter  were  not  uncommon  ; 
though  the  Irifli  in  thefe  other  provinces  pretended  to 
aft  with  moderation  and  humanity.     But  cruel   and 
barbarous  was  their  humanity  !  Not  content  with  ex- 
pelling the  Englifli  from  their  houfes,  they  ftripped 
ihem  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  them  out  naked 
and  defencelefs  to  all  the  feverities  of  the  feafon.  The 
heavens  themfelves,  as  if  confpiring  againft  that  un- 
happy people,  were  armed  with  cold  and  temptft  un- 
ufual'to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the  fword  had 
left  unfinifhed.      By   foroe  computations,    thofe  who 
perifhed  by  all  thefe  cruelties  are  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  1 50  or  200,000;  but   by  the   moft  reafonabie  and 
moderate,  they  are  made  to  amount  only  to  40,or:o  ; 
though  probably  even  this  account  is  not  free  of  exag- 
geration. 

The  Englifti  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not  at 
firft  in  the  fecret,  pretended  to  blame  the  infarreftion, 
and  to  deteft  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. By  their  proteftations  and  declarations  they 
engaged  the  juftices  to  fupply  them  with  arms,  which 
they  promifed  to  employ  in  defence  of  government. 
But  in  a  little  time,  the  interefts  of  religion  were  found 
to  be  more  prevalent  over  them  than  regard  and  duty  to 
their  native  country.  They  chofe  lord  Gormonftone 
their  leader  ;  and,  joining  the  old  Irifh,  rivalled  them 
in  every  adt  of  cruelty  towards  the  Enghfli  Prote- 
ftants. Befides  many  fmaller  bodies,  difperfed  overthe 
kingdom,  the  main  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to 
20,000  men,  and  threatened  Dublin  whh  an  immediate 
ficee.  Both  the  Englilh  and  Irifh  rebels  confpired  in 
ontimpofture,  by  which  they  feduced  many  of  their 
countrymen.  They  pretended  authority  from  the  king 
and  queen,  but  cfpecially  the  latter,  for  their  infuiTec- 
tion  •  and  they  affirmed  that  the  caufe  of  their  takmg 
arms  was  to  vindicate  the  royal  prerogative,  now  in- 
vaded by  the  puritanical  parliament.  Sir  Fhelim  u  - 
Neale.  having  found  a  royal  patent  in  the  houfe  of 
lord  Caulfield,  whom  he  had  murdered  tore  oft  tlic 
feal,  and  affixed  it  to  a  commiflion  which  he  had  forged 

^"iietlng  received  intelligence  of  this  if  "-^J-- ^^^t!" 
^vhile  in  ScoiUnd,  and  immediately  acquainted  theSco.s  o^i^ 
parliament  with  it.     He  hoped,  as  there  had  all  a  ong  I  _. 
been  fuch  an  outcry  againft  Popery,  ^I'^tnow     wh  n 
that  religion  was  appearing  in  its  blackeft  colours,  the 
whole  nalion  would  vigo.-^'Ay  f"PPO"  h.m  in  the  f  p- 
prdfionofit.     But  here  he    found  himfelf  miftaken. 
The   Scots  conlidering   themfelves  now  as  a  rtpiib.ic, 
and  conceiving  hopes  from  the  prefent  di.ft.relTcs  oHic- 
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Brinli.    land,  tliey  rcTolved  to  make  an  advantageous  bargain 

^ • ■  for  the   j'liccours  with  which  ihej  Ihonld   Aipply  the 

neighbouring  nation.     Except  diCpatching  a  liiiail  bo- 
dy ot'  forces,  to  fupport   the  Scots  colonics  in  Ulitcr, 
they  would,  therefore,  go  no  farther  than  to  fend  coin- 
miflioncrs  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  par- 
liament, to  whom  tlic  fovcrcign  power  was  in  reality 
transferred.     The  king  too,  fcnfiblc  of  bis  utter  ina- 
bility to  fubduc  the  Iriih  rebels,  found  himfeif  obliged, 
in  this  exigency,   to  have  recourfc  to  tlic  EngliQi  par- 
liainent,  and  depend  on  their  alliftaiicc  for  fupply.     He 
told  them  that  tlie  infarreJtion  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  rcfult  of  any  ralh  enterprize,  but  of  a  formed  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  crown  of  England.     To  their  care 
and  wifdoin,  therefore,  he  iaid,  he  committed  the  con- 
duct and  profccution  of  the  war,   which,  in  a  caufc  fo 
important  to  national   and   religious  intercfts,   muft  of 
ncccllity  be  immediately  entered  upon,  and  vigoroully 
.        purl'ucd. 
Infimou*         ^''*   Englifli  parliament,  now  rc-alTembled,  difco- 
condu<2  of 'c*'^  ''^  ^^^^  V'c  'l^^  '^"ic  difpofitions  in  which  they 
the  Enplifh  had  fcparated.     Nothing  Icfs  than  a  total  abolition  of 
failUmeut.  monarchy  would  ferve  their  turn.     Hut   this  project  it 
had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  popular  leaders   to 
Jiave  executctl,  had   it  not  been  for  the  padiou  which 
fcizcd  the  nation  for  the  prefbyieriandifciplinc,  and  the 
wild  cnthufiafm  which  at  that  time  attended  it.  By  the 
difficulties  and  diftreifes  of  the  crown,   the  commons, 
who  poifeflcd  alone  the  power  of  fupply,   had  aggran- 
dized thcmfclves  ;  and  it  feemed  a  peculiar  happinefs, 
that  the  Irilh  rebellion  had  fucceedcd,  at  fuch  a  critical 
junSure,  to  the  pacification  in  Scotland.     That  expref- 
fion  of  the  king's,  by  which  he  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  moll  unlimited  fcnfc.     Tlicy   had   on 
other  occafions  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  crown,   which  forms  its  principal 
and  molt  natural  branch  of  authority;  but  with  regard 
10  Ireland,  tlicy  at  once  alTumed  it,   fully  and  entirely, 
"  as  if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  illign- 

^  mcnt.     And   to   this  ufurpation  the  King   was  obliged 

'■  palJivcly  to  fubmit,    both  becaufc-  of  his  inability  10  rc- 

•  fill,  and  led  he  ihuld  cxpofe  himfcif  ilill  more  to  the 
charge  of  favourmg  the  rebels  ;  a  reproach  eagerly 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  popular  p;rty  as  foon  as  they 
beard  that  the  Irilli  prctcndcij  to  att  by  his  commirtion. 

^  Nay,  tocomplete  their  charadcr,  while  they  pretended 

A  the   uimofl  zeal  againft  the  iufjr«;^tiiis,   they   took   no 

f  fteps  for  its  fupprelljon,  but  luch  as  likcwife  gave  them 

^  the  fuperiority  in  thoic  commotions  which  they  forc- 

*  '  faw  mnft  be  fo  foon  excited  in  England.     They  levied 

fioney  under  pretence  of  the  Iriih  expedition,  but  re- 
ferved  it  for  purpofcs  whicli  concerned  them  more 
nearly:   they   took  arms  Jrom  tiie  king's  magazines. 


but  Ilill  kept  them  with  a  fccrci  intention  of  making 
ufe  of  them  againll  himfeif  :  whatever  law  they  deem- 
ed necclTiry  for  aggrandizing  therafelves,  they  voted, 
under  colour  of  enabling  thcni  to  recovrr  Ireland  ;  and 
if  Charles  wiih-held  his  royal  aflcnt,  the  refufal  was 
imputed  to  ihoic  pernicious  counfcis  which  had  at  firft 
excited  to  Fopiih  reiicHioii,  and  which  Hill  threjtencd 
total  ruin  to  the  Proiellant  iiitercll  iliroughout  his  do- 
Biinions.  And  though  no  lorces  were  Itr  a  long  lime 
fcnt  over  into  Ireland,  and  very  litilo  m.iney  rtniittcd 
«4uring  the  rxtrenic  difticf*  of  that  kingdom;  fo  llroii^ 
Vol.  lU. 


was  the  people's  attachment  to  the  commons,  that  the    Erit.irii. 

fault  was  never  imputed   to  tliofe  pious  zealots,  whofc  *— * ' 

votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  deftrudion  to  the 
Irilh  rebels. 

The  conduct  of  the  parliament  towards  the  king  now 
became  exceedingly  unreafonable,  uiijnft,  and  cruel.   It 
was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general  remonftrance  of 
the  (late  of  the  kingdom;  and  accordingly  the  commit- 
tee, which  at  the  rirll  meeting  of  the  parliament  had 
been  chofen  for  that  purpofc,   were  commanded  to  fi-      j^j 
nilh    their    undertaking.      The   king  returned  from  King  re- 
Scotland  November  25th  1641.     He  was   received  in«i'rnsfrom 
London  with  the  fliouts  and  acclamations  of  the  popu- ^'■°''»''<'' 
lace,  and  with  every  demonltration  of  regard  and  af- 
fe<ftion.     Sir  Richard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of 
great  merit  and  authority,   had  promoted  thefe  favour- 
able difpofitions;   and  had  engaged  the^puhce,  who 
fo  lately  intuited  the  king,  and  who  fo  foon  after  made 
furious  war  upon  him,  to  give  him  thefc  marks  of  iheir 
dutiful  attachment.    But  all  the  pleafure  w  hich  Charles 
reaped  from  this  joyful  reception  was  foon  damped  by 
the   remonilrance  of  the   commons,  which  was  prc- 
fented  to  him  together  with  a  petition  of  the  like  na- 
ture.    The  bad  counfcis  which  he  followed  were  there 
complained  of;  his  concurrence  in  the  Irilh  rebellion 
plainly  infinuated  ;   the  fchemc  laid  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  popery  and  fuperllition  inveighed  againft  ;   and 
for  a  remedy  to  all  thefc  evils,  the  king  was  defired  t* 
entruft  every  office  and  command  to  perfons  in  whom 
Iiis  parliament  fliould  have  caufe  to  conhde.     By  this 
phrafe,  which  was  very  often  repeated  in  all  the  me- 
morials and  addrcfles  of  that  time,  the  commons  meant 
themfelves    and    their  adherents.      To  this  remon- 
ftrance Charles  was  obliged  to  make  a  civil  reply,  not- 
withftanding  his   fubjcds  had  tranfgrcffed  all  bounds 
of  refpeft  and  even  good  manners  in  their  treatment  of 
their  fovercign.  j^g 

It  would    be  tedious  :o  point  out  every  invafion  of  Common* 
the  prerogative  now  attempted  by  the  commons:  but  *ff"'"=  ^^^ 
finding  themfelves  at  laft  likely  to  be  oppofcd  by  the'°'*'^''C"*y 
nobility,  who  faw  their  own  deprefTion  clofcly  connedl- 
ed  with  that  of  the  crown,   they  openly  told  the  upper 
houfc,  that  "  they  themfelves  were  the  rcprefentatives 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers 
were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their  feats  in  a 
particular  capacity;  and  therefore,  if  their  lordfliips 
will  not  confcnt  to  ads  necellary  for  the  prcfcrvation  of 
the  people,  the  commons,  together  with  fuch   of  the 
lords  as  are  more  fcnfible  of  the  danger,  muft  join  to- 
gether and  reprtfcnt  the  matter  to  hismajefty."  Every 
method  proper  for  alarming  the  populace  was  now  put 
in  practice.     The  commons  affecJted  continual  fears  of 
deflruftion   to  thcm<"elvcs   and  to  the    whole   nation. 
They  excited  the  people  by  never-ccafing  inquiries  af- 
ter confpiracies,  by  reports  of  inforreflions,   by  feign. 
cd  intelligence  of  invallons  from  abroad,  and  by  diico- 
veries  of  dangerous    con>binations    at    home    againft 
Papifts  and  their  adherents.     When  Charles  difmiiled 
the  guard  which  they  had  ordered  during  his  abfence, 
they  complained;  and,    upon  his  promillng   ihem   a 
new  guard  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Linde- 
fay,  they  abfolutely  rcfufed  the  offer  :    they   ordered 
halberis  to  be   brought  into  the  hall  where   thry  af- 
fcmbled,  and  thus  armed  themfelves  againft  thofc  con- 
fpiracies with  which  they  pretended  tbey  were  hourly 
4  K  threatcneJ 
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threatened.  Several  reduced  officers,  and  young  gentle- 
men of  ilie  inns  of  court,  daring  this  time  of  diltrcfs 
and  danger,  offered  their  Icrvice  to  the  king.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  popLilace  there  paffed  frequent 
flcirmiilies,  which  ended  not  without  bloodlhed.  By 
way  of  reproach,  thefe  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the 
name  of  round-heads,  on  account  of  their  fliort  cropc 
hair;  while  they  diftinguilhed  the  others  by  the  name 
o^  cavaliers.  And  thus  the  nation,  which  was  before 
fufficiently  provided  with  religious  as  well  as  civil  caufes 
of  quarrel,  was  alfo  fupplied  with  party-names,  under 
which  the  faftions  might  rendezvous  and  fignalize 
their  mutual  hatred. 

Thefe  tumults  continued  to  increafe  about  Wefl- 
minfter  and  Whitehall.  The  cry  continually  refound- 
cd  againfl  bifhops  and  rotten-hearted  lords.  The  former 
cfpecially,  being  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  their  habit, 
and  being  the  objed  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  feifla- 
ries,  were  expofed  to  the  moft  dangerous  infults.  The 
archbifliop  of  York,  having  been  abufed  by  the  popu- 
lace, haflily  called  a  meeting  of  his  brethren.  By  his 
advice  a  proteftation  was  drawn  and  addreffed  to  the 
king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  bifhops  there  fet 
forth,  that  though  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  fit 
and  vote  in  parliament,  yet  in  coming  thither  they  had 
been  menaced,  afTauked,  afTronted,  by  the  unruly  multi- 
tude, and  could  no  longer  with  fafety  attend  their  duty 
in  the  houfe.  For  this  reafon  they  protefted  again  ft 
all  laws,  votes,  and  refolutions,  as  null  and  invalid, 
which  fhould  pafs  during  the  time  of  their  forced  ab- 
fcnce.  This  protcilation,  which,  though  juft  and  le- 
gal, was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  figned  by  twelve  bi- 
jliops,  and  communicated  to  the  king,  who  haflily  ap- 
proved of  it.  As  foon  as  it  was  prefented  to  the 
lords,  that  houfe  defired  a  conference  with  the  com- 
mons, whom  they  informed  of  this  unexpefted  pro- 
teflation.  The  opportunity  was  feized  with  joy  and 
triumph.  An  impeachment  of  high  treafon  was  im- 
mediately fent  up  againfl  the  bifliops,  as  endeavouring 
to  fubvert  the  fundamental  law,  and  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legiflature.  They  were,  on  the  firfl 
demand,  fcqueftered  from  parliament,  and  committed 
to  cuftody.  No  man  in  either  houfe  ventured  to  fpeak 
a  word  in  their  vindication  ;  fo  much  was  every  one 
difpleafed  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty.  One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did 
BOt  believe  them  guilty  of  high-treafon  ;  but  that  they 
were  ftark  mad,  and  therefore  dcfircd  they  might  be 
fent  to  bedlam. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  intercft  $  but  it 
foon  felt  a  much  greater  from  the  irapradence  of  the 
king  hirafelf.  Charles  had  long  fupprefTed  his  refent- 
ment,  and  only  flrove  to  gratify  the  commons  by  the 
greatnefs  of  his  conceffions  ;  but  finding  that  all  his 
compliance  had  but  increafed  their  demands,  he  could 
no  longer  contain.  He  gave  orders  to  Herbert  his  at- 
torney-general to  enter  an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  in 
the  houfe  of  peers,  againfl  lord  Kimbolton,  one  of  the 
mofl  popular  men  of  his  party,  together  with  five  com- 
moners. Sir  Arthur  Haflerig,  Hollis,  Hambden,  Pym, 
aad  Strode.  The  articles  were.  That  they  had  traitcrouf- 
]y  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  to  impofc  on  his  fubjefts  an  arbitrary 
sHjd  tyrannical  authority ;  that  they  had  invited  a  fo- 


reign army  to  invade  the  kingdom  ;  that  they  had 
aimed  at  fubverting-  the  very  right  and  being  of  par- 
liaments ;  and  had  actually  raifed  and  countenanced 
tumults  againfl  the  king.  Men  had  fcarcc  Icilure  to 
wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  this  im- 
peachment, when  they  were  aflonifhed  by  another  mea- 
fure  ftill  more  rafh  and  unfupported.  A  ferjeant  at 
arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  houfe  the 
five  members,  asd  was  fent  back  without  any  pofitive 
anfwer.  This  was  followed  by  a  conduct  flill  more  ex- 
traordinary. The  next  day,  the  king  himfclf  was  feen 
to  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  alone,  advancing  through 
the  hall,  while  all  the  members  flood  upto  receive  him. 
The  fpeaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and  the  king 
look  polTelEon  of  it.  Having  fcated  himfclf,  and  look- 
ed round  him  for  fome  time,  he  told  the  houfe,  that 
he  wasforry  for  the  occafion  that  forced  him  thither  ; 
that  he  was  come  in  perfon  to  feize  the  members  whom 
he  had  accufed  of  high  treafon,  feeing  they  would  not 
deliverthem  up  to  his  ferjeant  at  arms.  Then  addreffing 
himfclf  to  the  fpeaker,  he  defired  to  know  whether  any 
of  them  were  in  the  houfe  :  but  the  fpeaker,  falling  on 
his  knees,  replied,  that  he  had  neither  eyes  to  fee,  nor 
tongue  to  fpeak,  in  that  place,  but  as  the  houfe  was  plea- 
fed  to  dire<5lbim  ;  and  he  alktd  pardon  for  being  able  to 
give  no  other  anfwer.  The  king  fat  for  fome  time,  to  fee 
if  the  accufed  were  prefent ;  but  they  had  efcaped  a  few 
minutes  before  his  entry.  Thus  difappoiuted,  perplexed, 
and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely,  he  next  proceeded, 
amidfl  theiuveftives  of  the  populace,  who  continued  to 
cry  out.  Privilege !  privilege.'  to  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  and  made  his  complaint  to  them.  The  common 
council  anfwered  his  complaints  by  a  contemptuous  fi- 
Icnce  ;  and,  on  his  return,  one  of  the  populace,  more 
infolcnt  than  the  reft,  cried  out,  "  To  your  tents,  O 
Ifrael !"  a  watch-word  among  the  Jews,  when  they  in- 
tended to  abandon  their  princes. 

When  the  commons  affembled  the  next  day,  they 
pretended  the  greateft  terror;  and  paffed  an  unanimous 
vote  that  the  king  had  violated  their  privileges,  and 
that  they  could  not  afFemble  again  in  the  fame  place, 
till  they  fliould  obtain  fatisfadion,  and  have  a  guard 
for  their  fecurity.  The  king  had  retired  to  Windfor, 
and  from  thence  he  wrote  to  his  parliament,  making 
every  concefSon,  and  promifing  every  fatisfadion  in  his 
power.  But  they  were  refolvcd  to  accept  of  nothing 
unlefs  he  would  difcoverhisadvifersin  that  illegal  mea- 
fure  ;  a  condition  to  which,  they  knew,  that  without 
rendering  himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he 
could  not  polfibly  fubmit. 

The  commons  had  already  flript  the  king  of  almofl 
all  his  privileges  ;  the  bifliops  were  fled,  the  judges  were 
intimidated  ;  it  now  only  remained,  after  ifecnring  the 
church  and  the  law,  that  they  (honld  get  poffefEon  of 
the  fword  alfo.  The  power  of  appointing  governors  and 
generals,  and  of  levying  armies,  was  flill  a  remaining 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Having  thereforefirft  mag- 
nified their  terrors  of  Popery,  which  perhaps  they  ac- 
tually dreaded,  they  proceeded  topetitionthattheTowcr 
might  be  put  into  their  hands;  and  that  Hull,  Portf- 
mouth,  and  the  fleet,  fhould  be  intrufted  to  perfons  of 
their  choofmg.  Thefe  were  rcquells,  the  complying 
with  which  fnbverted  what  remained  of  the  conflitution ; 
however,  fuch  was  the  necefhty  of  the  times,  that  they 
were  firll  contcflcd,  and  then  granted.    At  lafl,  t\erj 
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compliancc  only  Increafing  the  avidity  of  making  frelk 
demands,  the  commons  delired  to  have  a  militia,  railed 
and  governed  by  fuch  officers  and  commanders  as  they 
fiiould  nominate,  under  pretence  of  fecuring  them  from 
the  Irilh  Papifts,  of  whom  they  were  under  the  greattft 
apprehcnllon. 

It  was  here  that  Charles  firft  ventured  to  put  a  Hop 
to  his  conceflions;  and  that  not  by  a  refiifai,  but  a  de- 
Jay.  He  was  at  that  time  at  Dover  attending  the  queen 
and  the  princefs  of  Orange,  who  had  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  replied  to  the  peti- 
tion, that  he  had  not  now  leifure  to  confider  a  matter 
of  fiich  great  importance;  and  therefore  would  defer 
an  anfwer  till  bis  return.  But  the  commons  were  well 
aware,  that  though  this  was  depriving  him  even  of  the 
Hiadow  of  power,  yei  they  had  now  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede ;  and  they  wore  therefore  dcfirous  of  leaving  iiim 
no  authority  whatever,  being  confcious  that  themfelves 
would  be  the  firft  victims  to  its  fury.  They  alleged, 
that  the  dangers  and  diftempers  of  the  nation  were  fuch 
as  could  endure  no  longer  delay  ;  and  unlcfs  the  king 
(hould  fpeedily  comply  with  their  demands,  they 
Ihould  be  obliged,  both  for  his  fafety  and  that  of  the 
kingdom,  to  embody  and  direft  a  militia  by  the  au- 
thority of  both  houfcs.  In  their  rcmonftranccs  to 
the  king,  they  delired  even  to  be  permitted  to  com- 
mand the  army  for  an  appointed  time;  which  fo  ex- 
afperatcd  him,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  not  for  an 
hour."  This  peremptory  refufal  broke  otf  all  further 
treaty  ;  and  both  fides  were  now  rcfolved  to  have  re- 
courfc  to  arms. 

Charles,  taking  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  re- 
tired to  York,  where  he  fotmd  the  people  more  loyal,  and 
lefs  infeded  with  the  frenzy  of  the  times.  He  found 
his  ciufc  there  backed  by  a  more  numerous  party  a- 
mong  the  people  than  he  had  expe<fled.  The  queen, 
who  was  in  Holland,  was  making  fuccefsful  levies  of 
men  and  ammunition  by  felling  the  crown-jewels.  But 
before  war  was  openly  declared,  the  (hadow  of  a  nego- 
ciation  was  carried  on,  rather  with  a  defign  to  pleafc 
the  people  than  with  any  view  of  reconciliation.  Nay, 
that  the  king  might  dcfpairof  all  compofition,  the  par- 
liament fent  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands  were 
contained  in  19  propofitions,  and  amounted  to  a  total 
abolition  of  monarchial  authority.  They  required  that 
no  man  (hould  remain  in  the  council  who  was  not  agree- 
able to  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king's  lliould 
have  validity  nnlefs  it  paflcd  the  council,  and  was  at- 
Tefted  under  their  hand  ;  and  that  all  the  officers  of  ftatc 
fhould  be  chofen  with  eonfentof  parliament ;  that  none 
of  the  royal  family  Ihould  marry  without  confent  of 
parliament  or  council ;  that  ihe  laws  fhould  be  execut- 
ed againft  Catholics;  that  the  votes  of  Popifh  lords 
(hould  he  excluded  ;  that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy 
and  church-government  fhould  take  place  according  to 
the  advice^-if  parliament;  that  the  ordinance  with  re- 
gard to  the  militia  be  fubmitted  to;  that  thejufliccof 
parliament  may  pafs  upon  all  delinquents;  that  a  ge- 
neral pardon  be  granted  with  fuch  exceptions  as  fho<ild 
br  advifed  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts  and  caftles  be 
dif|«ored  of  by  confent  of  parliament  ,  and  that  no  I'cers 
be  made  but  with  confent  of  both  houfes.  War  on  any 
terms  was  efteemed,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counfcl- 
Vor5,  preferable   to  fo  igiiomrnious  a   peace.     Charles 


accordingly  rcfolved  to  fupport  his  anthority  by  foicc    Britai*. 

of  arms.  "  His  towns  (he  faid)  were  taken  from  him;  ' ^ — ' 

his  Ihips,  his  army,  and  his  money  :  but  there  ftill  re-  RfJ^ed 
mained  to  him  a  good  caufe,  and  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  byCharlcj. 
fubje(5ls;  which,  with  God's  blefling,  he  doubted  not 
would  recover  all  the  reil."     Collcfling  therefore  fomc 
forces,  he  advanced  fouihward,  and  eroded  his  royal 
ftandard  at  Nottingham. 

The  king  found  himfclf  fupported  in  the  civil  war 
by  the  nobility  and  more  confiderablc  gentry.  They, 
dreading  a  total  confufion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  inlifted  ihemfclves  under  the  banner  of  their 
monarch  :  t'lom  whom  they  received,  and  to  whom  they 
communicated,  their  luftre.  The  concurrence  of  the 
bilhops  and  church  of  England  alfo  incrcafcd  the  ad- 
herents of  the  king  ;  but  it  may  be  fafcly  affirmed,  that 
the  high  monarchial  dodrines  fo  much  inculcated  by 
the  clergy,  had  ntver  done  him  any  good.  The  hulic 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  now  attended  the  king 
in  hisdirtrefl'es,  breathed  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as  well  as 
of  loyalty  ;  and  in  the  hopes  alone  of  his  fubmiiting  to 
a  limited  and  legal  government  they  were  willing  to  fa- 
crificc  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

On  ther  other  liand,  the  city  of  London,  and  moftof 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliaii  cm  ; 
and  adopted  with  zeal  thofe  democratical  principles  on 
which  thffc  allirmblies  were  founded.  The  cxampleof 
the  Dutch  commonwealth  too,  where  liberty  had  fo 
happily  fupported  induftry,  made  the  commercial  part 
of  the  nation  defire  to  fee  a  like  fortn  of  government 
eftablifhed  in  England.  Many  families  alio,  who  had 
enriched  thcmfelvts  by  commerce,  faw  with  indigna- 
tion, that,  noiwithftanding  their  opulence,  they  could 
not  raifethemfclvesto  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry  ; 
they  therefore  adhered  to  a  power  by  whole  fucccfs  they 
hoped  to  acquired  rank  and  confideration.  n* 

At  firft  every  advantage  feemed  to  lie  againft  the  Diflrcffcd 
royal  caufe.  The  king  was  totally  deftitutc  of  money,  condition 
London,  and  all  the  fea-ports  except  New-caftle,  being  °f '*>e*'oy* 
in  the  hards  of  parliament,  they  were  fccurc  of  a  con-  *""'• 
liderable  revenue  ;  and  the  feanien  naturally  following 
the  difpolition  of  the  ports  to  which  tiiey  belonged, 
tlie  parliament  had  the  entire  dominion  of  tjie  fca.  All 
the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  they  fcizcd  at 
firft  ;  and  their  fleet  intercepted  the  greattft  part  of 
thofe  fent  by  the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king,  in 
order  to  arm  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  borrow  the 
weapons  of  the  train  bands,  under  promife  of  reftoring 
them  as  foon  as  peace  (liould  be  fettled.  The  nature 
and  qualities  of  his  adherentsalone,  gave  the  king  fomc 
compenfation  for  all  the  advantages  poifcired  by  his 
adverfaries.  More  bravery  and  adivity  were  hoped  for 
from  the  generous  fpirit  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  than 
from  ihe  bafc  difpofition  of  the  multitude.  And  as 
the  lan<lcd  gentlemen,  at  their  own  expencc,  levied  and 
armed  their  tenants,  befides  an  atttachment  to  their 
mafters,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to  be  expected 
from-theie  ruftic  troops  than  from  the  vicious  and  ener- 
vated populace  of  cities.  Had  the  parliamentary  forces, 
however,  exerted  themfelvcs  at  firft,  they  might  have 
eafily  dillipated  the  fmall  number  the  king  had  been 
able  to  colled,  and  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
800  horfc  and  500  foot ;  while  his  enemies  were  with- 
in a  few  days  march  of  him  with  6000  men.  In  a 
fhort  time  the  parliamentary  army  were  ordered  to 
4  £  a  mirch 
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march  to  Northampton ;  and^  the  earl  of  EiTex,  who  had 
joined  them,  found  the  whole  to  amount  to  15,000. 
The  king's  army  too  was  foon  reinforced  from  all 
quarters,  but  flill  having  no  force  capable  of  coping 
with  the  parliamentary  army,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  Derby,  and  from  thence  to  Shrewlbury,  in  or- 
der to  countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were 
making  in  thofe  parts.  At  Wellington,  a  day's  march 
from  Shrewfbury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
and  caufed  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head 
of  every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind  himfelf  by  re- 
ciprocal obligations,  he  here  protefted  folemnly  before 
his  whole  army,  thai  he  would  maintain  the  Proteflant 
religion  according  to  the  church  of  England ;  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  known  ftatutes  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  kingdom ;  and  particularly  that  he  would 
obferve  inviolable  the  laws  to  which  he  had  given  his 
confent  during  this  parliament,  &c. 

While  Charles  lay  at  Shrewfbury,  he  received  the 
news  of  an  aftion,  the  firft  which  had  happened  in  thefe 
parts,  and  wherein  his  party  was  vidlorious.  On  the 
appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  the  princes  Ru- 
pert and  Maurice,  fens  of  the  unfortunate  eleftor  pala- 
tine, had  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king  ;  and  the  for- 
mer at  that  time  commanded  a  bodyofhorfe,  which 
had  been  fent  to  Worcefter  in  order  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  Eflex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city. 
No  fooner  had  the  prince  arrived,  than  he  faw  fome  ca- 
valry of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Wiihoiit 
delay  he  brifkly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling 
from  a  lane,  and  forming  themfelves.  ColonelSandys 
the  commander,  was  killed,  the  whole  party  routed, 
and  purfiied  above  a  mile. 

In  1642,  Odober  23d,  happened  a  general  engage- 
ment at  EdgehilJ,  in  which,  though  the  royalifts  were 
at  firfl  vidorious,  their  impeiuofuy  loft  the  advantage 
they  had  gained,  and  nothing  decifive  happened.  Five 
thoufand  men,  it  is  faid,  were  found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Soon  after,  the  king  took  Banbury  and 
Reading;  and  defeated  two  reginientsof  his  enemies  at 
Brentford,  taking  500  prifoners.  Thus  ended  the 
campaign  in  1642;  inwhichihoughthe  king  had  thead- 
vantage,  yet  the  parliamentary  army  amounted  to 
24,000  men,  and  was  much  fuperior  to  his  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  his  enemies  had  been  fo  far  humbled 
as  to  offer  terms  of  peace. 

In  1643,  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  but  without  any 
cefTationof  hoflilities:  and  indeed  the  negotiation  went 
no  farther  than  the  firft  demand  on  each  fide ;  for  the 
parliament,  finding  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  an  ac- 
commodation, fuddenly  recalled  their  commiilioners. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  Reading  furrendcred  to  the  par- 
liamentary forces  under  the  earl  of  EfTex,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  18,000  men.  The  earl  of  North- 
umberland united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the  counties 
of  NortJuimberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and 
the  bifhopric  ;  and  engaged  fome  time  after  other  coun- 
ties in  the  fame  afTociation.  The  fame  nobleman  alfo 
took  poflTeilion  of  York,  and  didodged  the  forces  of  the 
parliament  at  Tadcafler,  but  his  vidory  was  not  deci- 
five. Other  advantages  were  alfo  gained  by  the  roy- 
alifls;  the  moft  important  of  which  was  the  battle  of 
Stratton,  where  the  poet  Waller,  who  commanded  the 
parliament's  army,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  forced  to 
fly  with  only  a  few  horfe  to  BriAol.    This  happened  on 
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the  1 3 lb  of  July  ;  and  was  followed  by  the  fiegeof  that  Brita'n. 
city,  which  furrendercd  to  prince  Rupert  on  the  25th  ' — y-^ 
of  the  fame  month. 

Though  the  taking  of  Briflol  had  cofl  the  royalifls 
dear,  yet  fuch  a  continued  run  of  fuccefs  had  greatly 
difpirited  the  oppolite  party  ;  and  fuch  confufion  now 
prevailed  at  London,  that  fome  propofed  to  the  king 
to  march  diredlly  to  that  city,  which  it  was  hoped 
might  be  reduced  either  by  an  infurreftion  of  the  citi- 
zens,  by  viiflory,  or  by  treaty,  and  thus  an  end  put  to  u^ 
the  civil  difordcrs  at  once.  This  advice,  however,  was  Charltsbs^ 
rejeded,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  the  Lon-  GegesGIei- 
don  militia  ;  and  it  was  refolved  firft  to  reduce  Glou-  '*^"'' 
cefler,  in  confequence  of  which  the  king  would  have 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Severn  under  his  comnvand. 
The  rich  and  malccontent  counties  of  the  weft  having 
then  loft  all  protedion  from  their  friends,  might  be  en- 
forced to  pay  large  contributions  as  an  atonement  for 
their  difaffe<5tion  ;  an  open  communication  could  be 
preferved  between  Wales  and  thefe  new  conquefts;  and 
half  the  kingdom  being  entirely  freed  from  the  enemy, 
and  thus  united  into  one  firm  body,  might  be  employed 
in  re-ellablifliing  the  king's  authority  throughout  the 
remainder. 

The  fiege  of  this  city  commenced  Auguft  10th  ;  bur 
being  defended  by  Mafley  a  refohite governor,  and  well 
garrifoned,  made  a  vigorous  defence.     The  confterua- 
tion  at  London,  however,  was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  already  at  their  gates;  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  general  confufion,  a  defign  was  formed  by  Waller   - 
of  forcing  the  parliament  to  accept  of  fome  rcafonable 
conditions  of  peace.     He  imparted  his  defign  to  fome 
others  ;   but   a  difcovery  being  made  of  their  proceed- 
ings, he   and  two  others  were  condemned  to  death. 
Waller,  however,  efcaped  with  a  fine  of  io,oool.  The 
city  of  Gloucefter  in  the  mean  time  was  reduced  to  the 
mmoft  extremity;  and  the  parliament,  as  their  laft      us 
refource,  difpatched  EfTex  with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  He  is 
in  order  to  force  the  king   to  raife    the   fiege  of  that  forced  t» 
city.     This  he  accompliftied,  and  when  he  entered,^*"    ' 
found  only  one  barrel  of  gunpowder  left,  and  other 
provifions  in  the  fame  proportion.     On  his  return  to 
London,  he  was  intercepted  by  the  kings  army,  with      uj 
whom  a  moft  defperate  battle  enfued  at  Newbury  which  Battle  of 
lafted  till  night.    Though  the  viJlory  was  left  unde- NewbiuT- 
cided,  EfTex  next  morning  proceeded  on  his  march,  and 
reached  London  in  fafety,  where  he  received  the  ap- 
plaufe  for  bis  condudt  he  deferved.    The  king  followed 
him  on  his  march ;    and   having  taken  pofTcfiion  of 
Reading  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  eftablifhed  a  gar- 
rifon,  and  ftraitened  by  that  means  London  and  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  north,  during  this  fiimmer,  the  carl,  now" 
created  marquis  of  Newcafile,  had  raifed  a  confiderable 
force  for  the  king ;  and  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  en- 
tertained from  that  quarter.     There   appeared,  how- 
ever, in  oppofition  to  him,  twomeuon  whom  the  event 
of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about  this 
time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour  and  military  con- 
duct. Thefe  were,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  fon  to  the  lord      ''J 
of  that  name  :  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  former  gained      Jsgain- 
a  confiderable  advantage  over  the  royalifts  at  Wake- ^j^y  Faj,. 
field,  and  took  general  Goring  prifoner  :    the  latter  faxagd 
obtained  a  vidory  at  Gainfborough  over  a  party  com-  Gromwdl' 
manded  by  the  gallant  Cavendilb;  who  pcrilhed  in  the 
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Britain,    aftion.     But  both  thefc  defeats  were  more  than  com- 

" ^ — '  pen  fated  by  the  total  roat  of  lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton 

L«rJ  Fair-  ^^'^°^>  *nd  the  difpcrfion  of  his  army,  which  happened 
faiJcfeated  on  the  51ft  of  Jaly.  After  this  victory,  ihc  marquis 
M Aihcrton  of  Ncwcafllc  lat  down  before  Hull  wuh  an  army  of 
15,000  men ;  but  being  beat  olf  by  a  fally  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  he  fufFered  fo  much  that  be  thought  proper  to 
raifc  the  fie^e.  About  the  fime  time  Mancheller, 
who  advanced  from  ihc  eallern  alFociated  counties,  hav- 
ing joined  Cromwell  and  youn^  Fairfax,  obtained  a 
coniiJerablc  victory  over  the  royalills  at  Horn  caftic  ; 
where  thd  two  lafl  mentioned  oificers gained  renown  by 
their  conduifl  and  gallantry.  And  though  foriuuc  had 
thus  balanced  her  favours,  the  king's  party  flill  re- 
mained much  fjperior  in  ibofc  parts  of  England  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  which  kept 
Yorkfliire  in  awe,  a  conjunclion  of  the  northern  forces 
with  the  array  in  the  fouth  might  have  been  made,  and 
had  probably  enabled  the  king,  inftead  of  entering  on 
the  unfortunate,  perhaps  imprudent  cntcrprife  of  Glou- 
cefter,  to  march  dirciflly  to  London,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  battle  of  Newbury  was  attended  with 
fucli  lofs  on  both  fides,  that  it  put  an  end  to  ihc  cam- 
paign of  164;,  by  obliging  both  parties  to  retire  into 
winter  Jjuarters. 

The  event  of  the  war  being  now  very  doubtful,  the 
king  and  parliament  began  both  of  them  to  look  for  af- 
119  fiflancc  from  other  nations.  The  former  caft  his  eyes 
Eaglib  on  Ireland,  the  latter  on  Scotland.  The  parliament 
parliament  of  England  had  ever  invited  the  Scots,  from  the  com- 
a&affii^'  nienceinent  of  the  civil  diireiifions,  to  interpofe  their 
ancefrom  niediation,  which  they  knew  would  be  very  little  fa- 
vourable to  the  king,  and  which  for  that  reafon  he  bad 
declined.  Early  in  the  fpring  1643,  this  offer  of  me- 
diation had  been  renewed,  with  no  better  fuccefs  than 
before.  The  commillioners  were  alfo  empowered  to 
prefs  the  king  to  a  compliance  with  the  prclbyterian 
worQiip  and  difcipline.  But  this  he  abfolutely  refufed, 
as  well  as  to  call  a  parliament  in  Scotland  ;  fo  that  the 
commilTioners,  finding  thcmfclves  unable  to  prevail  in 
any  one  of  their  deisands  returned  home  highly  dif- 
fatisfied.  The  Englifli  parliament  being  now  in  great 
dillrefs,  gladly  fcnt  commiiConers  to  Edinburgh,  to 
treat  of  a  more  clofe  confederacy  with  the  ScottiOi  na- 
tion. The  pcrfon  they  principally  trufted  to  on  this 
occafion  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  in  eloquence,  ad- 
dre(s,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and  difllmulation,  was 
not  even  furpaiTed  by  any  one  in  that  age  fo  famous  for 
aftive  talents.  By  his  perfuafion  was  framed  at  Edin- 
leapucind  biirgh  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ;  which 
effaced  all  former  proteflations  and  vows  taken  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  long  maintained  its  credit  and  autho- 
rity. In  this  covenant,  the  fubfcribers,  befides  en- 
gaging mutually  to  defend  each  other  againll  all  op- 
ponents, bound  themfclves  to  endeavour,  without  re- 
{pcA  of  pcrfons,  the  extirpation  of  poetry  and  prela- 
cy, fuper'tition,  hcrefy,  and  profanenefs  ;  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with 
the  king's  authority  ;  and  to  difcover  and  bring  to  ju- 
flice  ill  incendiaries  and  inilignants.  They  vowed  alfo 
to  prcfcrve  the  reformed  religion  eftablilhed  in  the 
church  of  Scotland;  but  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no 
declaration  more  explicit  was  made  with  regard  10 
Eoglaod  aad  Ireland;  ihaa  that  ihcfc  iungdoms  iliould 
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be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
example  of  the  purell  churches. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that 
they  (hould  be  the  happy  inftnimcntsof  extending  their 
mode  of  religion,  and  diflipating  the  profound  dark- 
nefs  in  which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  involved. 
And  being  determined  that  the  fword  (hould  carry  con- 
vidion  to  all  refraftory  minds,  they  prepared  them- 
fclves with  great  vigilance  and  activity  I'or  their  mili- 
tary enterprizcs ;  fo  that,  having  added  to  their  other 
forces  the  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from  Ireland, 
they  were  ready  about  the  end  of  the  year  to  enter  Eng- 
land under  their  old  general  the  earl  of  Leven,  with 
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an  army  of  above  20,000  men.     The  king,  in  order  to  Charles  af- 
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fccure  himfelf,  concluded  a  ceflation  of  arras  with  the 
Irila  rebels,  and  recalled  a  confidcrable  part  of  his  ar- 
my from  Ireland.  Some  Irilh  Roman  Catholics  came 
over  withthefe  troops,  and  joined  the  royal  army,  where 
they  continued  the  iame  cruelties  and  diforders  to  which 
they  had  been  accuflonied.  The  parliament  voted, 
that  no  quarter  in  any  aftion  fliould  ever  be  given  them. 
But  prince  Rupert,  by  making  fomc  rtprifals,  foon  re- 
prcfled  this  inhumanity. 

The  campaign  of  1644  proved  very  unfortunate  to 
the  royal  caufe.  The  forces  brought  from  Ireland 
were  landed  at  Moyftne  in  North-Wales,  and  put  un- 
der the  command  of  lord  Biron.  They  bcficgcd  and 
took  the  caftles  of  Hawarden,  Beefton,  Adton,  and 
Deddington-houfc.  No  place  in  Chefliire  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood now  adhered  to  the  parliament,  except  Lant- 
wich  ;  and  to  this  place  Biron  laid  fiege  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  alTembled  an  army  of  40:0  men  in  Yorklhire  ; 
and  having  joined  Sir  William  Brereton,  was  approach- 
ing to  to  the  camp  of  the  royalifts.  Biron  and  his  fol- 
diers,  elated  with  fucceffes  in  Ireland,  entertained  a 
raofl  profound  contempt  for  their  enemies.  Fairfax 
fuddcnly  attacked  their  camp.  The  fwelling  of  the 
river  by  a  thaw,  divided  ono  part  of  the  army  from  3- 
nother.  That  part  expofed  to  Fairfax,  being  beat  from 
their  pod,  retired  into  the  church  at  Adon,  where 
being  furrounded,  they  were  all  taken  prifoners.  The 
other  retreated  with  precipitation  ;  and  thus  was  dif- 
fipated  or  rendered  ufelefs  that  body  of  forces  which 
had  come  from  Ireland.  This  happened  on  the  2jth 
of  January  ;  and  on  the  nth  of  April,  Colonel  Bclla- 
fis  was  totally  defeated  at  Sclby  in  Yorkfliire  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairf  .x,  who  had  returned  from  Clicfliire  with 
his  victorious  lorces.  Being  afterwards  joined  by  lord 
Leven,  the  two  generals  fat  down  befnre  the  city  of 
York  ;  but  being  unable  to  invert  that  city  completely, 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themfclves  with  incom- 
moding it  by  a  loofe  blockade.  Hopeton,  Iiaving  af- 
fcmbled  a  body  of  14,  co  men,  endeavoured  to  break 
into  SulTcx,  Kent,  and  the  foutbcni  aHbciation,  which 
feemed  well  difpofed  to  receive  him  ;  but  was  defeated 
by  Waller  at  Chtrington.  At  Newark,  however, 
prince  Rupert  totally  defeated  the  parliamentary  army 
whfch  bcficgcd  that  place  ;  and  thus  preferved  the  com- 
munication open  between  the  king's  northern  and 
fouthern  quarters. 

The  great  advantages  the  parliament  had  gained  in 
the  north,  feemed  now  to  fccoiul  their  unwarrantable 
CDtcrpri/icS;  and  finally  to  promifc  ihcts  fuccefs.    JMan- 
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cheftcr  having  taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army  to 
that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax;  and  York  was  now  clofcly 
befieged  by  their  numerous  forces.  That  town,  the' 
vigoroufly  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Ncwcaftle,  was 
reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity,  when  prince  Rupert,  ha- 
ving joined  Sir  Charles  Lucas  who  commanded  New- 
caftle's  horfe,  haftened  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men.  The  Scots  and  parliamentary  generals 
raifed  the  ficge,  and  drawing  up  on  Marlion  moor, 
propofcd  to  give  battle  to  the  royaliUs.  Prince  Ru- 
pert approached  the  town  by  another  quarter,  and  in- 
terpofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
fafely  joined  his  forces  to  thofc  of  Newcaftle.  The 
marquis  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  having  fo 
fuccefsfully  efFecfted  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  prefent  advantages,  and  leave  the  ene- 
my, now  much  diminilhed  by  their  lofTes,  and  difcou- 
raged  by  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diflblve  by  thofe  mutual 
diflcnfions  which  had  begun  to  take  place  among  them. 
The  prince,  however,  hurried  on  by  his  natural  impe- 
-tuofiiy,  gave  immediate  orders  for  fighting.  The  battle 
was  loft,  the  royal  army  entirely  puflied  off  the  field, 
and  the  train  of  artillery  taken.  Immediately  after  this 
unfortunate  aftion  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle  left  the 
kingdom,  and  prince  Rupert  retired  into  Lancafhire. 
The  city  of  York  was  furrendered  in  a  few  days,  and 
Newcafile  foon  after  taken  by  ftorm. 

This  was  a  fatal  below  to  the  royal  eaufe,  and  far 
from  being  balanced  by  an  advantage  gained  at  Cro- 
predy  bridge  by  the  king  over  Waller,  or  even  by  the 
difarming  of  EfTex's  forces,  which  happened  on  the  ift 
of  September.  On  the  27th  of  O<5tober,  another  battle 
was  fought  at  Newbury,  in  which  the  royalifts  were 
worfted,  but  foon  after  retrieved  their  honour  at  Den- 
ningtou  caftle,  which  finiftied  the  campaign  in  1644. 

In  1645,  a  negociacion  was  again  fct  on  foot,  and 
the  commifEoners  met  at  Uxbridge  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary ;  but  it  was  foon  found  impoflible  to  come  to  any 
agreement.  The  demands  of  the  parliament  were  ex- 
orbitant ;  and,  what  was  worfe,  their  commiflloners 
owned  them  to  be  nothing  but  preliminaries.  The 
king  was  required  to  attaint,  and  except  from  a  gene- 
ral pardon,  40  of  the  moft  confidcrable  of  his  Englilh 
fubjedts,  and  19,  of  his  Scots,  together  with  all  the 
Popi(h  recufants  who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was 
infifted  that  48  more,  with  all  the  members  of  either 
houfe  who  had  fat  in  the  parliament  called  by  the  king 
at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  divines  who  had  embraced 
the  king's  party,  fhould  be  rendered  incapable  of  any 
office,  be  forbid  the  cxercifc  of  their  profcfllons,  be 
prohibited  from  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  eftates  to  the  parliament. 
It  was  required,  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the 
king  fliould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  eftates,  or  if  that 
did  not  fuffice,  the  fixth,  for  the  payment  of  public 
'debts.  As  if  royal  authority  were  not  fufEciently  an- 
nihilated by  thefe  terms,  it  was  demanded  that  the 
court  of  wards  (hould  be  abolifhcd  ;  that  all  the  con- 
fiderabk  officers  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges,  (hould 
be  appointed  by  parliament  ;  and  that  the  right  of 
peace  and  war  ftiould  not  be  exercifed  without  confent 
tif  parliament.  A  Tittle  before  the  commencement  of 
this  fruitlefs  treaty,  the  parliament,  to  fliow  their  de- 
termined refoUuion  to  proceed  in  the  fame  haughty  im- 
■pcrious  method  in  which  they  had  begun,  brought  to 


the  block  archbifhop  Laud,  who  had  long  been  a  pri-    Eritiis. 
foner  in  the  tower,  and  was  incapable  of  giving  offence  '~~Y~~' 
to  any.  Bx«uti 

While  the  king's  affairs  thus  went  into  decay  in  Eng-  of  Lmi. 
land,  they  feemed  to  revive  a  little  in  Scotland,  thro' 
the  condud  and  valour  of  the  earl  of  Montrofe,  a  young  Exploits  of 
nobleman  newly  returned  from  his  travels.  He  had  been  the  earl  of 
introduced  to  the  king;  but  not  meeting  with  an  agree-  Montrofe 
able  reception,  had  gone  over  to  the  covenanters,  and  i° Scotland 
been  adive  in  forwarding  all  their  violence.  Being 
commiflioned,  however,  by  the  tables,  to  wait  upon  the 
king  while  the  army  lay  at  Berwick,  he  was  fo  gained 
by  the  civilities  and  carefles  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
thenceforth  devoted  himfclf  entirely,  though  fecretly, 
to  hisfervice.  For  attempting  to  form  an  alTociation 
in  favour  of  the  royal  caufe,  Montrofe  was  quickly 
thrown  intoprifon  ;  but  being  again  releafed,  he  found 
the  king  ready  to  give  ear  to  his  counfels,  which  were 
of  the  boldeft  and  molt  daring  kind.  Though  the 
whole  nation  of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  the  cove- 
nanters, though  great  armies  were  kept  on  foot  by 
them,  and  every  place  guarded  by  a  vigilant  admini- 
flration,  he  undercook  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of 
the  few  friends  who  remained  to  the  king,  to  raifc 
fuch  commotions,  as  would  foon  oblige  thofe  malecon- 
tents  to  recal  the  forces  which  had  fo  fenfibly  throvi^n 
ihe  balance  in  the  favour  of  parliament.  The  defeat 
at  Marfton-moor,  had  left  him  no  hopes  of  any  fuc- 
cours  from  England  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  fti- 
pulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  Ireland, 
for  forae  fnpply  of  men  from  that  country.  And  he 
himfelf,  having  ufed  various  difguifes,  and  palFed 
through  many  dangers,  arrived  in  Scotland,  where  he 
lay  for  fome  time  concealed  in  the  borders  of  the  High- 
lands. 

The  Irilh  did  not  exceed  1 100  foot,  very  ill  armed. 
Montrofe  immediately  put  himfclf  at  their  head  ;  and, 
beingjoined  by  1300  Highlanders,  attacked  lord  Elcho, 
who  lay  at  Perth  with  6000  men,  utterly  defeated 
him,  and  killed  20Q0  of  the  covenanters.  He  next 
marched  northwards,  in  order  to  roufe  again  the  mar- 
quis of  Huntly  and  the  Gordons,  who  had  taken  arras 
before,  but  been  fuppreffed  by  the  covenaniers.  At 
Aberdeen  he  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  lord  Bur- 
Icy,  who  commanded  2jco  men.  Montrofe,  how- 
ever, by  this  vi(ftory,  did  not  obtain  the  end  he  pro- 
pofed  ;  the  marquis  of  Huntly  fliowed  no  inclination 
to  join  an  army  where  he  was  fo  much  eclipfcd  by  the 
general. 

Montrofe  was  now  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation. 
Argyle,  reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Lothian,  was  behind 
him  with  a  great  army.  The  militia  of  the  northern 
counties,  Murray,  Rofs,  and  Caiihnefs,  to  rhe  num- 
ber of  5000,  oppofed  him  in  front,  and  guarded  the 
banks  of  tiie  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  river.  In  order 
to  fave  his  troops,  he  turned  afide  into  the  hills  ;  and 
after  forae  marches  and  countermarches,  Argyle  came 
up  with  him  at  Faivy  caftle;  andhere,  after  fome  fkir- 
miihes,  in  which  he  was  always  victorious,  Montrofe 
got  clear  of  a  fuperior  army,  and  by  a  quick  march 
through  thefe  almoft  inaccefhblc  mountains  put  him- 
felf abfolutcly  beyond  their  power. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  general,  that  very  good 
or  very  ill  fortune  were  equally  deftruftive  of  his  army. 
After  every  vidory  his  Scots  foldicrs  went  home  to  en- 
joy 
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joy  the  fpoil  they  had  acquired  ;  and  had  his  army 
been  compofcd  of  thtfc  only,  he  iniill  liavc  foon  btcn 
abandoned  ahcgtihcr  :  but  his  Irifliuicn  h-iving  no 
place  to  which  they  could  retire,  adhered  to  him  in  c- 
very  fortune.  Wirh  ihcfc,  therefore,  and  fonie  rtin- 
forcenientsof  the  Aiholmcn  and  Macdonalds,  Moiitrofc 
fell  fuddenly  upon  Argyle's  country,  letting  loofe  upon 
it  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Argyle,  collecting  joco  men, 
marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  who  had  retired  with 
their  plunder  ;  and  he  lay  at  Inncrlochy,  fuppofing 
himfclf  to  be  ftill  at  a  ^ood  diRance  from  them.  The 
earl  of  Seafortli,  at  the  head  of  the  garrifon  of  lnvfr-~" 
nefs,  and  a  body  of  5000  ntw-kvied  troops,  prcllird 
the  royalifts  on  the  other  fide,  and  threatened  them 
with  total  deftruclion.  By  a  quick  and  unrxpedcd 
march,  Monirofc  baflened  to  Innerlochy,  and  prcfcnted 
himfclf  in  order  of  battle  before  the  convenanters.  Ar- 
gyle alone,  fcized  with  a  panic,  defcrtcd  his  army. 
They  made  a  vigorous  refiftjncc,  however;  but  were  at 
laft  defeated  and  purfued  with  great  (laughter :  after 
which  Montrofe  was  joined  by  great  numbers  of  High- 
landers; Seafonh's  army  difpcrfcdof  itfelf;  and  the  lord 
Gordon,  eldefl  fon  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  liavingef- 
capcd  from  his  uncle  .Argyle,  who  had  hithertodetained 
liim,  now  joined  Montrofe  with  a  confulcrable  number 
of  his  followers,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Aboync. 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  theft  vi.51orics, 
fcnt  for  Baillic,  an  officer  of  reputation,  from  England  ; 
and,  joining  him  in  command  with  Urrcy,  fcnt  them 
with  a  confjderable  army  againft  the  royalifts.  Mon- 
trofe, with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacked 
Dundee,  a  town  extremely  attached  to  the  covenant  ; 
and  having  carried  it  by  aflault,  had  given  it  up  10  be 
plundered  by  his  foldicrs;  when  Baillic  and  Urrey  with 
their  whole  force  came  upon  him.  He  inftantly  called 
off  his  foldicrs  from  the  plunder;  put  them  in  order; 
fecurcd  his  retreat  by  the  mofl  fkilful  raeafurts  ;  and 
having  marched  60  miles  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  nnich 
fuperior,  without  Aopping,  or  allo-.wng  his  foldiers  the 
Icalt  deep  or  refrefhment,  at  laft  fecurtd  himfclf  in  the 
mountains.  His  antagonifts  now"divided  their  forces, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  an  enemy  who 
furprifed  them  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches 
as  by  the  boldacfs  of  his  enterprizcs.  Urrcy  met  him 
with  4000  men,  at  Aldernc  near  Invemcfs  ;  and  trull- 
ing  to  his  fuperioriiy  in  numbers  (for  Montrofe  had 
only  2000  men),  attacked  him  in  the  port  which  he 
had  chofcn.  Montrofe,  having  placed  his  right  wing 
in  ftrong  ground,  drew  the  beft  of  his  forces  to  the  o- 
thcr,  and  left  no  main  body  between  thcra;  a  defefl 
which  he  artfully  concealed  by  ftiowing  a  few  men 
through  trees  and  bufhes  with  which  that  ground  was 
covered.  That  Urrey  might  have  no  Icifure  to  per- 
ceive the  ftratagem,  he  inllantly  led  his  wing  to  the 
charge,  made  a  furiousaitack  on  the  convenanters,  drove 
them  off  the  field,  and  abtaincd  a  complete  vitStory  0- 
ver  ihwn.  Baillie  now  advanced,  in  order  10  revenge 
Urrcy's  defeat  ;  but  he  himfclf  met  with  a  tike  fate 
M  Alford.  Montrofe,  weak  in  cavalry,  lined  his  troops 
of  horfc  with  infantry  ;  and,  after  putting  the  enemy's 
horfe  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force  upon  their  foot, 
which  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs 
of  the  gallant  lord  Gor4«n  on  the  part  of  the  royalifts. 
— Having  thus  prevailed  in  (b  many  battles,  which  his 
vigour  always  rendered  a&  dccifivc  as  ibey  were  fucccfs- 


ful,  he  prepared  for  marching  into  the  fouihcrn  pro-     Britair.. 
viuces,  in  order  to  put  a  tot»l  period  to  the  power  of  *"    '^       ' 
the  convenaniers,  and  diffipate  the  parliamer.i,  which 
with  great  pomp  and  folcmniiy  they  had  ordered  to 
ricct  at  St  Johnftone's.  j^^ 

While  Montrofe  was  thus  fignalizing  his  valour  in  Parliamen- 
thc  north,  Fairfax,  or  rather  Oliver  Cromwell  under  tary  army 
his  name,  employed  himfclf  in  bringiiigin  a  tje'dt  7;;&<j't;  ""^  ""o- 
into  the  parliamentary  army,  and  throwing  the  whole  ' 
troops  into  a  different  fhape ;  and  never  furely  was  a 
more  fmgular  army  eftablilhed,  than  that  which  was 
BOW  fet  on  foot  by  the  parliament.  To  the  gicatcft 
number  of  the  regiments  chaplains  were  not  appointed. 
The  officers  affamed  the  fpiriiual  duty,  and  united  it 
with  their  military  funcflions.  During  the  intervals  of 
a<Sion  they  occupied  themfelves  in  ftrmons,  prayers, 
and  exliortations.  Rapturous  ccftacies  fupplicd  the 
place  of  ftudy  and  refledion  ;  and  while  the  zealous 
devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpremeditated 
harangues,  they  miftook  that  eloquence,  which  to  their 
own  furprifc,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  flowed  in  upon 
them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  illapfcs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quartered,  they  excluded 
the  miiiifttr  from  his  pulpit  ;  and,  ufurjnng  his  place, 
conveyed  their  fentiments  to  the  audience  with  all  the 
authority  that  followed  their  power,  iheir  valour,  and 
their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  apparent  zeal 
and  fervour.  The  private  foldiers  were  fcized  with  the 
fame  fpirit;  and  in  fliort,  fuch  an  enthuliafm  fcized  the 
whole  army  as  was  perhaps  fcarce  ever  equalled. 

The  royalifts  ridiculed  this  fanaiicifm  of  the  parlia- 
mentary armies,  without  being  fenfiblc  how  much  rca- 
fon  they  had  to  dread  it.  They  were  at  this  time  e- 
qual,  if  not  fuperior,  in  numbers  to  their  enemies  ;  but 
lb  licentious,  that  they  were  become  more  formidable 
to  their  friends  than  their  enemies.  The  commander» 
were  moft  of  tliem  men  of  diffolute  charaficrs  ;  in  the. 
weft  efpecially,  where  Goring  commanded,  univtrfal 
fpoil  and  havock  were  committed  ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  laid  waftc  by  the  rapine  of  the  army  ;  fo  that 
the  moft  devoted  friends  both  to  the  church  and  ftatc 
wiflied  there  for  fuch  fuccefs  to  the  parliamentary  forces 
as  might  put  an  end  to  thefe  diforders.  140 

The  natural  confequence  of  fuch  enthufiafm  in   the  Royalifts 
parliamentary  army,  and  licentioufncfs  in  that  of  the  defeated  at; 
king,  was,  that  equal  numbers  of  the  latter  would  no  Nafeby, 
longer  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  former.  This 
appeared  in  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  where  the 
forces  M  ere  nearly  equal  ;    but  after  an  obftinatc  en- 
gagement, Charles  was  entirely  defeated,  500  of  his 
officers  and  4000  private  men  made  prifoners,  all  his 
artillery  and  ammunition  taken,  and  his  infantry  to- 
tally difperfcd  ;  fo  that  fcarce  any  vidlory  could   be 
more  complete. 

After  this  fatal  battle,  the  king  retired  firft  to  Here- 
ford, then  to  Abergavenny  ;  and  remained  fome  time 
in  Wales,  from  the  vain  hope  of  raifing  a  body  of  in- 
fantry in  thefe  quarters  already  harralTed  and  cxhauftcd. 
His  affairs  now,  however,  went  to  ruin  in  all  quarters. 
Fairfax  retook  Leiccfter  on  the  lyih  of  June,  On  the 
loth  of  July,  he  raifej  the  (lege  of  Taunton  ;  and  the 
royalifts  retired  to  Lamport,  an  open  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Somerfct.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Fairfax, 
aad  beat  from  their  poft,  with  the  lofs  of  300  killed 
and  1400   taken  prifoacrs.      This   was  followed  by 
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iSrUaia.    the  lofs  of  Bridgewater,  which  Fairfax  took  three  days 

' " 'after;  making  the  garrifon,  to  the  number   of  2600 

.^4''       men,  prifoners  of  war.     He  then  reduced  Bath  and 
jSriftolta-    sharburn;  and  on  the  nth   of  September  Briflol  was 
^°'  furrendered  to  him  by  prince  Rupert,  though  a  few 

days  before  he  had  boafled  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  that 
he  would  defend  the  place  for  four  months.  Tliis  fo 
enraged  the  king,  that  he  immediately  recalled  all  the 
prince's  commifllons,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  beyond 
fca. 

The  Scots  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Carlifle  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  marched 
fouthwards  and   inverted  Hereford;  but  were  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege  on  the  king's  approach.     And  this 
was  the  lad  glimpfe  of  fuccefs  that  attended  his  arms. 
Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chefter,  which  was 
anew  befiegcd  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  colonel 
Jones,  his  rear  was  attacked  by  Pointz,  and  an  engage- 
ment immediately  enfued.      While  the  fight  was  con- 
tinued with  great  obftinacy,  and  viftory  feemed  to  in- 
cline to  the  royalifts,  Jones  fell  upon  them  from  the  o- 
14J       ther  fide,  and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  600  killed 
eharles  re-  and  1000  taken  prifoners.     The  king  with  the  remains 
tires  to  Oi-  of  his  army  fled  to  Newark;  and  from  thence  efcaped 
*"'*^'  to  Oxford,  where  he  fhut  himfclf  up  during  the  winter 

feafon. 

After  the  furrender  of  Briftol,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
having  divided  their  forces,  the  former  marched  weft- 
wards  in  order  to  complete  the  conquefl  of  Devonlhire 
and  Cornwall ;  the  Latter  attacked  the  king's  garrifons 
which  lay  to  the  eaft  of  Briflol.  Nothing  was  able  to 
fland  before  thefe  viftorious  generals;  every  town  was 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  every  body  of  troops  that  pre- 
tended to  refift  were  utterly  defeated.  At  lafl,  news 
arrived,  that  Montrofehimfelf,  after  fomc  more  fuccel- 
fes,  vi'as  defeated  ;  and  thus  the  only  hope  of  the  royal 
party  was  dellroyed. 

When  that  brave  general  defcended  into  the  fouthern 
counties,  the  covenanters,  alTcmbling  their  whole  force, 
met  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him  battle 
at  Kilfyth.  Here  he  obtained  his  moft  memorable  vic- 
tory: 6000  of  the  covenanters  were  killed  on  the  fpot, 
and  no  remains  of  an  army^eft  them  in  Scotland.  Many 
noblemen,  who  fecretly  favoured  the  royal  caufe,  now 
declared  openly  for  it  when  they  faw  a  force  able  to 
fupport  them.  The  marquis  of  Douglafs,  the  earls  of 
Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the  lords  Fleming,  Seton, 
Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many  others,  flecked  to  the 
royal  flandard.  Edinburgh  opened  its  gates,  and  gave 
liberty  to  all  the  prifoners  there  detained  by  the  cove- 
nanters. Among  the  reft  was  lord  Ogilvy,  fon  to 
Airly,  whofe  family  had  contributed  very  much  to  the 
viftory  gained  at  Kilfyth. — David  Lcfly  was  detached 
from  the  army  in  England,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  diftretTcd  party  in  Scotland.  Montrofe  advan- 
ced flill  further  to  the  fouth,  allured  by  the  vain  hopes, 
both  of  roiifing  to  arms  the  eails  of  Hume,  Traquairc, 
and  Roxborough,  who  had  pro;nifed  to  Join  him  ;  and 
of  obtaining  from  England  iome  f  ipply  of  cavalry,  in 
which  he  was  very  deficient.  By  the  negligence  of  his 
fcouts,  Ledy,  at  Philip-h:iugh  in  the  forcft,  firprized 
his  army,  much  diminifhed  in  numbers  from  the  drfcr- 
I4;5  tion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to  the  hills, 
Montrofe  according  to  cuftom,  to  feciire  ihtir  plunder.  After  a 
defeated,      iharp  conflid,  in  which  Montrofe  exerted  great  valour. 


his  forces  were  routed  by  Lefly's  cavalry,  and  he  him-    Eritala. 
felf  forced  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  "^^ — Z-~i> 

Nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  the  fiiuation  p.  ^J** 
in  which  the  king  now  was.  He  now  refolved  to  grant  furren" 
the  parliament  their  own  terms,  and  fent  them  repeated  himfe/t'o 
meflages  to  this  purpofe,    but  they  never  deigned  to  the  Scots, 
make  him  the  leaft  reply.     At  laft,   after  reproaching 
him  with  the  blood  fpilt  during  the  war,  they  told  him 
that  they  were  preparing  fome  bills,  to  which,  if  he 
would  confent,  they  would  then  be  able  to  judge  of 
his  pacific  inclinations.     Fairfax,   in  the  mean  time, 
was  advancing  with  a  viflorious  army  in  order  to  lay 
fiege  to  Oxford  ;  and  Charles,  rather  than  fubmit  to  be 
taken  captive  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  infolent  fub- 
jedls,  refolved  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  Scots,  who  had 
never  leftified  fuch  implacable  animofity  againft.  him, 
and  to  truft  to  their  loyalty  for  the  reft.     After  paffing 
through  many  bye-ways  and  crofs-roads,  he  arrived  in 
company  with  only  two  perfons,  Dr  Hudfon  and  Mr 
Aihburnham,  at  the  Scots  camp  before  Newark,  and 
difcovered  himfelf  to  lord  Leven  their  general.  145 

The  reception  he  met  with  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex-  Who  fell 
pected  from  thefe  infatuated  bigots,  deftitute  of  every '"'"to  *« 
principle  of  reafon,  honour,  or  humanity.  Inftead  of^^S^- 
endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  diftreffes  of  theirTovereign, 
they  fuffered  him  to  be  infulied  by  the  clergymen. 
They  immediately  fent  an  account  of  his  arrival  to  the 
Englifh  parliament,  and  they  as  quickly  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots  about  delivering  up  their  prifoner. 
The  Scots  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  the  recovery 
of  their  arrears  due  to  them  by  the  Englifli.  A  great 
deal  was  really  due  them,  and  they  claimed  much  more 
than  adually  belonged  to  them.  At  laft  after  various 
debates  between  them  and  the  parliament,  in  which 
they  pretended  to  great  honour,  and  infifted  upon  ma- 
ny puniftilios,  it  was  agreed,  that  upon  payment  of 
L.  400,000,  the  Scots  fliould  deliver  up  the  king  to  his 
enemits;  and  this  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  Thus 
the  Scots  juflly  fell  under  the  cenfure  of  having  fold 
their  king  who  had  thrown  himfelf  upon  their  mercy; 
a  ftain  peculiar  to  the  nation,  and  unparalleled  in  hiflo- 
ry  either  ancient  or  modern.  It  muft,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  infamy  of  this  bargain  had  fuch 
an  influence  on  the  Scots  parliament,  ijiat  they  once 
voted  that  the  king  fhould  be  prote(fled  and  his  liberty 
infifted  on.  But  the  general  aflembly  interpofed ;  and 
pronounced,  that  as  he  had  refufed  to  take  the  cove- 
nant which  was  prefli:d  on  him,  it  became  not  the  god- 
ly to  concern  themfelves  about  his  fortunes.  In  con- 
fcquence  of  this,  the  parliament  were  obliged  to  re- 
tra(5t  their  vote.  The  king,  being  delivered  over  to 
the  Englilh  commiflioners,  was  conduced  Hnder  a 
guard  to  Holdenby  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
where  he  was  very  rigoroufly  confined  ;  his  ancient  fer- 
vants  being  difmiifed,  himfelf  debarred  from  vifits,  and 
all  communication  cut  off  with  his  friends  or  family.  j.j 

The  civil  war  being  now  over,  the  king  abfoh  td  his  The  amy 
followers  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  parliam.enr  had  hegin  to  n- 
now  DO  enemy  to  fear  but  their  own  trorps.     Frcnifnrpthefo- 
this  quarter  their  danger  only  arofc ;  and   it  was  not '"^"'K" 
long  before  they  found  then'fclves  in  the  fame  unfortu-  P°^"'" 
nate  fituation   10  nhich  they  h?<i   reduced   the  king. 
The  msjoriry  ci  iht  houfe  were  Prtfbyierians,  but  the 
majority  of  the  army  were  independents.    The  former, 
foon  after  the  rcircat  of  the  Scots^  feting  every  thing. 
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r.rit»in.    rcJuccJ  to  obedience,  propofcd  to  dilbanH  a  conlider- 

' ^ — "  able  part  of  the  army,  and  lend  the  reftoTcr  to  Ireland. 

This  was  by  no  means  rclillicd,andCroaiwcll  took  care 
to  heighten  the  dillatisfadion.     Inftead  of  preparing  to 
difband,  therefore,  the  foldiers  rcfolved   to  petition  ; 
and  they  began  by  dcfiring  an  indemnity,  ratified  by 
the  king,  for  any  illegal  aCbons  which  they  might  have 
committed  during  the  war.     The  commons  voted  that 
this  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  &c.  and  threat- 
j .-         ened  to  proceed  againfl  the  promoters  of  it  as  enemies 
A  military  to  the  Aatc  and  dirturbers  of  the  public  peace.     The 
))ar!iameDt  army  now  began  to  fet  up  for  tbemfelvcs.     In  oppoli- 
formed.       tion  to  the  parliament  at  Weflminller,  a  military  par- 
liament was  formed.     The  principal  officers  formed  a 
council  to  reprcfcnt  the  body  of  peers  ;  the  foldiers  c- 
lecled  two  men  out  of  each  company  to  reprefent  the 
commons,  and  thefc  were  called  the  agitaton   of  ike 
army  ,-  and  of  this  allembly  Cromwell  took  care  to  be  a 
member.     The  new  parliament  foon  found  many  grie- 
vances to  be  redrelicd  ;   and  fpccified  Ibme  of  the  molt 
confiderable.     The  commons  were  obligeil  to  yield  to 
every  requeft,  and  the  demands  of  the  agitators  rofc  in 
proportion.     The  commons  accnfed  the  army  of  mu. 
tiny  and  fedition  ;  the  army  retorted  the  charge,  and  ,il- 
148         legcd  that  the   king  had  been  depofcd  only    to  make 
Cromwell    way  for  their  ufiirpations.  Cromwell,  in  ihemeau  time, 
feize*  the     who  fecretly   conducted  all  the  meafurcs  of  the  arir.y, 
kiiig-  while  he  exclaimed  againft  their  violence,  refolved  to 

feizc  the  king's  perfon.  Accordingly  aparty  of  joohorfc 
appeared  at  Holmhy  callle,  under  the  command  of 
one  Joyce,  originally  a  taylor,  but  iww  a  cornet;  and 
by  this  ram  was  the  king  conduced  to  the  army,  who 
were  haftening  to  their  rendezvousatTriplo-heath  near 
Cambridge.  Next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among  ihein, 
■where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  im- 
mediately invel'ted  with  the  fupreme  command. 

The  commons  now  faw  the  defigns  of  the  army ;  but 
it  was  too  late,  all  rcfiflancc  was  become  vain  :  Crom- 
well  advanced  with  precipitation,  and  was  in  a  few  days 
at  St  Alban's.  Even  fubmiflion  was  now  tonopurpofc  ; 
the  army  ftill  rofc  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as 
thcfe  demands  were  gratifieii,  till  at  lafl  they  claimed  a 
right  of  modelling  the  whole  government,  and  fettling 
the  nation. 

Cromwell  began  by  accufmg  sicvcn  members  of  the 
boufc,  the  very  leaders  of  the  prefbyterian  pany,  as 
guilty  of  high  trcafon,  and  being  enemies  of  the  army. 
The  commons  were  willing  to  protect  them  ;  but  the 
army  infifting  on  their  difmiflion,  they  voluntarily  left 
the  houfe.  At  laft  the  citizens  of  London,  finding  the 
eonilitution  totally  overturned,  and  a  military  defpotifm 
beginning  to  take  place,  inftead  of  the  kingly  one  they 
were  formerly  afraid  of,  begin  r^  think  fcnotirty  of  re- 
prdlliig  the  iiifolcnce  of  the  troops.  Thecommon  coun- 
cil aflcmbled  the  militia  of  the  city  ;  the  works  were 
manned  ;  and  a  manifefto  publiflicd,  aggravating  the 
hoftile  intentions  of  the  amy.  Finding  that  the  com- 
mons, in  compliance  with  the  requcfl  of  the  army,  had 
voted  that  the  city-militia  Hiould  br  dilbanded,  the 
multitude  rofe,  bcfie^ed  the  door  of  ilic  houfe,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  revcrfe  that  vote  they  had  fo  lately  paf- 
fed.  The  affembly  was,  of  confcqncnce,  divided  into 
two  parties  ;  the  greater  part  tiding  with  the  citizens ; 
b«t  the  minority,  with  the  two  fpeakcrs  at  their  head. 
Vol.  III. 


were  for  encouraging  the  army.  Accordingly  the  two 
fpcakcrs,  with  62  of  the  nrembcrs,  fecretly  retired  from 
the  houfe,  and  threw  thcmftlves  under  tlie  protection 
of  the  army,  who  were  then  at  HounOow-hcath.  Thry 
were  received  w ith  Ihouts  and  acclamations ;  their  inte- 
grity was  cx:olied  ;  and  the  whole  force  of  thcfoldicry, 
to  the  tiumberof  20,000  men,  now  moved  forward  to 
rcinltate  them  in  their  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  part  of  the  houfe  which  was 
left,  rcfolved  to  reiift  the  encroachments  of  the  army. 
They  chofe  new  fpeakcrs,  gave  orders  for  enliding 
troops,  ordered  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines  ;  and 
the  whole  city  boldly  refolved  to  relilt  the  invafiou. 
But  tliis  refolution  only  held  while  the  enemy  was  at  a 
dirtance  ;  for  when  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedi- 
ence and  fubmiffion  :  tiie  gates  were  opened  to  the  ge- 
neral, who  attended  the  two  fpeakcrs  and  the  reft  of 
the  members  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  The  ele- 
ven impeached  members  being  acciifcd  as  casifes  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled  ;  and  moftofthem  retired  to  the 
continent.  The  mayor,  IherifT,  and  three  aldermen, 
were  fent  to  the  tower;  feveral  citizens,  and  officersof 
the  militia,  were  committed  to  prifon  ;  the  lines  about 
the  city  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  the  command  of 
the  Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax. 

It  now  only  remained  to  difpofe  of  the  king,  who 
remained  a  prifnncr  at  Hampton-court.  The  indepen- 
dent army,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Cromwell,  on  one 
hand  ;  and  the  prelbyterians,  in  name  of  both  iioufes, 
on  the  other;  tr«ated  with  him  feparately  in  private. 
He  had  fometimes  even  hopes,  that,  in  thefc  ftrugglcs 
for  power,  he  might  have  been  chofen  mediator  in  the 
difputc  ;  and  he- expected  that  the  kingdom  at  laft,  be- 
ing fcnfible  of  the  Hiiferies  of  anarchy,  would  of  its  own 
accord  be  huflied  into  its  former  tranquil  condition. 
At  this  time  he  was  treated  with  fome  flaitering  markg 
of  diftin(5tion;  he  was  permitted  to  converfe  with  his 
old  fervants  ;  his  chaplains  were  permitted  to  attend 
him,  and  celebrate  divine  fervice  their  own  way.  But 
the  moft  exqnifite  pleafure  he  enjoyed  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  children,  with  whom  he  had  feveral  inter- 
views. The  meeting  on  thcfe  occafions  was  fo  pathe- 
tic, that  Cromwell  himfclf,  who  was  once prefent,  could 
not  help  being  moved,  and  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
he  never  beheld  fuch  an  affeding  fcene  before.  But 
thcfe  inftanccs  of  rcfpedl  were  of  no  long  continuance. 
As  foon  as  the  army  had  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  houfe  of  commons,  tlie  king  was  treated  not  0  r 
with  the  greateft  difrefpeift,  but  even  kept  in  continual 
alarms  for  his  own  perfonal  fafety.  The  conftquencc 
of  this  was,  that  Charles  at  laft  refolved  to  withdraw 
himftif  from  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  the  nth 
of  November  1647,  attended  only  by  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley, Alhburnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hanip- 
ton-coirrt ;  and  his  efcape  was  not  difcovcred  till  near 
an  hour  after  ;  when  ihofe  who  entered  his  chamber, 
found  on  the  table  fome  letters  directed  to  the  parlia- 
ment, to  the  general,  and  to  the  officer  who  had  at- 
tended him.  All  night  he  travelled  through  the  foreft, 
and  arrived  next  day  at  Ticlifield,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of 
&)Uihampion,  where  rcfided  the  countefs  dewager,  a 
woman  of  honour,  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  might 
fafcly  eniruft  his  perfon.  Before  he  arrived  at  this 
place,  he  had  gone  to  the  fea-coft  :  and  cxpreHed  great 
4  F  anxiety 
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anxiety  that  a  fliip  which  he  feemcd  to  look  for  had 
not  arrived.  He  conld  no:  hope  to  remain  long  con- 
cealed at  Tichfield  :  the  queftion  was,  what  meafure 
(liould  next  be  embraced  .'  In  the  neighbourhood  lay 
the  ille  of  Wight,  of  which  Hammond  was  governor. 
This  man  was  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell,  which 
was  a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  :  yet  becaufe  the 
governor  was  nephew  to  Dr  Hammond  the  king's  fa- 
vourite chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  reputation 
in  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe 
to  him  in  the  prefent  exigence,  when  no  other  rational 
expedient  could  be  thought  of.  Alhburnham  and 
Berkely  were  difpatched  to  the  ifland.  They  had  or- 
ders not  to  inform  Hammond  of  the  place  where  the 
king  lay  concealed,  till  they  had  firft  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  of  him  n"t  to  deliver  up  his  majelly,  even  though 
the  parliament  and  army  lliould  require  him;  but  rc- 
ftore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  could  not  proted  him. 
The  promife  would  have  been  but  a  flender  fecurity  : 
yet  even  without  exacting  it,  Alhburnham  imprudent- 
ly, if  not  treacheroully,  brought  Hammond  to  Ticli- 
field  ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  into 
his  hands,  and  to  attend  him  to  Carifbroke  caftle  in 
the  Ifie of  Wight,  where,  tliough  he  was  received  with 
great  demonftrations  of  refpeft  and  kindncfs,  he  was 
in  reality  a  prifoner. 

While  tJie  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  fituation, 
Cromwell  found  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  lofmg  all  the 
fruits  of  his  former  fchemes,  by  having  his  own  prin- 
ciples turned  againfl;  himfelf.  Among  the  Indepen- 
dents, who  in  general  were  for  no  ecclefiallical  fubor- 
dination,  a  fet  of  men  grew  up  called  kvilUrs,  who 
difallowed  all  fubordination  whatfoaver,  and  declared 
that  they  would  have  no  other  chaplain,  king,  or  ge- 
neral, but  Jefns  Chrift.  Though  this  would  have  gone 
down  very  well  with  Cromwell  as  long  as  it  was  only 
diretired  againlt  his  enemies,  he  did  not  fo  well  reliQi  it 
when  applied  to  himfelf.  Having  intimadon  that  the 
levellers  were  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  he  unexpec- 
tedly appeared  before  them  at  the  head  of  his  red  regi- 
ment, which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  invincible.  He 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  thcfe  meetings 
and  murmurings  meant;  he  expoftulated  with  them 
upon  the  danger  and  confequence  of  their  precipitant 
fchemes,  and  dellred  them  immediately  to  depart.  In- 
flead  of  obeying,  however,  they  returned  an  infolent 
anfwer;  wherefore  rulhing  on  them  in  a  fury,  he  laid 
two  of  them  dead  at  his  feet.  His  guards  difperling 
the  reft,  he  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  hanged  upon 
the  fpoc,  and  fent  others  to  London  ;  and  thus  dif- 
lifatcd  a  faftion  no  otherwife  criminal  than  in  having 
followed  his  omw  example. 

Cromwell's  authority  was  greatly  increafed  by  the 
lalt  mentioned  action  ;  but  it  became  irrefiftiblc  in  con- 
fequence of  a  new  and  unexpeded  addition  to  his  fuc- 
celfes.  The  Scots,  perhaps  alliamed  of  the  reproach 
of  having  fold  their  king,  and  flimulated  farther  by  the 
Independents,  who  took  all  occafions  lo  mortify  them, 
raifed  an  army  in  his  favour,  and  the  chief  command 
vvas  given  to  the  earl  of  Hamilton  ;  while  Langdale, 
who  profeffed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  more  bigotted 
party  who  had  taken  the  covenant,  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  feparate  body,  and  both  invaded  the  north 
of  England.  Though  thefe  two  armies  amounted  to 
above  20,000  men,  yet  Crgmwell,  at  the  head  of  8ooo 
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of  his  hardy  veterans,  feared  not  to  give  them  battle. 
He  attacked  them  one  after  another  ;  routed  and  dif- 
perfedthem;  took  Hamilton  prifoner  ;  and,  following 
his  blow,  entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  whicli 
he  fettled  entirely  to  his  fatisfaftion.  An  infurreftion 
in  Kent  was  quelled  by  Fairfax  with  the  fame  eafe; 
and  nothing  but  fuccefs  attended  all  this  ufurper's  at- 
tempts. 

During  thefe  contentions,  the  king,  who  was  kept  Neg'o  „ 
a  prifoner  at  Carifbroke  calUe,  continued  to  negociatc  tion  be- 
with  the  parliament  for  fettling  the  unfpeakable  cala- '"""  the 
mities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  now  faw  no  """S  ^""^ 
other  method  of  deflroying  the  military  power,  but  toP*^''™^" 
deprefs  it  by  the  kingly.  Frequent  propofals  for  an  ac- 
commodation paffed  between  the  captive  king  and  the 
commons  ;  but  the  great  oblUcle  which  had  all  along 
ilood  in  the  way,  flill  kept  them  from  agreeing.  This 
was  the  king's  refufing  to  abolilh  cpifcopacy,  though 
he  confented  to  alter  the  liturgy.  However,  the  treaty 
Was  fliU  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the  parliament  for 
the  firlf  time  fcemed  in  earneft  to  conclude  their  nego- 
ciations.  But  all  was  now  too  late.  The  vittorious 
army,  with  Cromwell  at  their  head,  advanced  to  Wind- 
for,  and  with  furious  remonflrances  began  to  demand 
vengeance  on  the  king.  The  unhappy  monarch  had 
been  lately  fent  under  confinement  to  that  place;  and 
from  thence  he  was  now  conveyed  to  Hurft-caflle  in 
Hampfliirc,  oppofite  to  the  ille  of  Wight.  The  par- 
liament in  the  mean  time  began  to  ifTue  ordinances  for 
a  more  etiedtual  oppofuion  to  thefe  military  encroach- 
ments, when  ihey  were  aflonillied  by  a  meifage  from 
Cromwell,  that  he  intended  paying  them  a  vifit  next 
day  with  his  whole  army;  and  in  the  mean  time  or- 
dering them  to  raife  him  L.  40,000  on  the  city  of 
London. 

The  commons,  though  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing, had  ilill  the  courage  to  refill,  and  to  attempt 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  army  to  finilli  the  treaty  they 
had  begun  with  the  king.  They  had  taken  into  con- 
fideration  the  whole  of  his  concellions;  and  though 
they  had  formerly  voted  them  unlatisfaftory,  they  now 
renewed  the  confuliation,  with  great  vigour.  After  a 
violent  debate  which  lafted  three  days,  it  was  carried 
in  the  king's  favour  by  a  majority  of  129  againfl  83, 
that  his  concellions  were  a  foundation  for  the  houfes  to 
proceed  upon  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  This 
was  the  lafl  attempt  in  his  favour  ;  for  the  next  day  j^j 
colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  blockaded  Colonel 
the  houfe  ;  and  feizing  in  the  paffage  41  members  of  Pride's 
the  Prcfbytcrian  party,  fent  them  to  a  low  room  be- pwge- 
longing  to  the  houfe,  that  palled  by  the  denomination 
CiiHell.  Above  160  members  more  were  excluded; 
and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  mofc  furious 
and  determined  of  the  Inriependents,  in  all  not  exceed- 
ing 60.  This  atrocious  invafion  of  parliamentary  rights 
commonly  paffed  by  the  name  of  Pride's  purge,  and 
the  remaining  members  were  called  the  Rujnp.  Thefe 
foon  voted,  that  the  tranfactions  of  the  houfe  a  few  days 
before  were  entirely  illegal,  and  that  their  general's 
condui5t  wasjufl  and  neceifary.  157 

Nothing  now  remained,    to  complete  the  wicked-  Charge 
nefs  of  this  parliament,  but  the  murder  of  the  king.    In  agaiiift 
this  affeiuMy,  therefore,  compofed  of  the  mofl  obfcure  *^  ^'"?, 
citizens,  and  officers  of  the  army,  a  committee  was  ap-   "^""^ 
pointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  agaiijft  the  king;  and 
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on  their  report,  a  vote  pa'Jcd  declaring  it  treafon  in  a 
king  to  levy  war  againll  his  parliament.  It  was  tlicrc- 
fore  rcfolvcd,  that  an  hit^h  court  of  jufticc  Ihoiild  be 
appointed,  to  try  his  tnsjcfty  for  this  new  invented 
treafon.  For  form's  fake,  theydcfired  the  concurrence 
of  the  few  remaining  lords  in  the  upper  houfe ;  but 
there  was  virtue  enoiigb  left  in  that  body  iinanimoully 
to  rcjeft  the  propofal.  The  ccjimonj,  however,  were 
not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  fmall  an  obflacle.  They  voted 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  houfe  of  lords  was  unneccf- 
fary,  and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  vf  all  juft 
power.  To  add  to  their  zeal,  a  woman  of  Hercford- 
Jhire,  illaminated  by  prophetical  vifions,  delired  ad- 
mittance, and  cominunicated  a  revelation  Ihe  pretend- 


fountain  of  law,  and  confcqucntly  could  not  be  tried 
by  laws  to  which  be  had  never  given  his  aflcnt;  that 
having  been  entrufted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
be  would  not  now  betray  them  by  recognizing  a  power 
founded  in  ufurpation  ;  that  he  was  willing,  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  de- 
fence: but  that  before  ihem  he  muft  decline  any  apo- 
logy for  his  innocence,  left  he  Ihould  be  confiilercd  as 
the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr  for,  the  conllitution. 
Bradftaw,  in  order  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the 
co'.irt,  infifted,  that  they  had  received  their  authority 
from  the  people,  the  fource  of  all  right.  He  prellcd 
the  king  not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the  court  that 
was  delegated  by  the  commons  of  Kngland,  and  intcr- 
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cd   to    have  received  from  heaven.     She  alfircd  them     rupted  and  ovcr-niled  him  m^jis  attempts  to  reply.    In 


that  their  meafures  were  confecrated  from  above,  and 
ratified  by  the  fandion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This  in- 
telligence gave  them  great  comfort,  and  much  con- 
firmed them  in  their  prefent  refolution!. 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  was  com- 
manded to  conduct  the  king  fromHurft-callle  to  Wind- 
for,  and  from  thence  to  London.  His  afliifted  fub- 
jcvTts,  who  ran  to  have  a  fight  of  their  fovercign,  were 
greatly  affected  at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  face 
and  perfon.  He  had  permitted  his  beard  to  grow ; 
his  hair  was  become  venerably  grey,  rather  by  the 
prelTure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand  of  time  ;  while  the 
red  of  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  misfortune  and 
decay.  He  had  long  been  attended  by  an  old  dccrepid 
fervant  whofe  name  was  Sir  Philip  IVar-.o/ci,  who  could 
only  deplore  his  maker's  fate  without  being  able  to  re- 
venge his  caufc.  All  theexterior  fymbolsof  fovereignty 
were  now  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants  had  orders  to 
ferve  him  without   ceremony.     He  could   not,  how- 


this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  before 
the  court,  and  as  often  perfifted  in  declining  its  jurif- 
didlion.  The  fourth  and  lafl  time  he  was  brought  be- 
fore this  felf-created  tribunal,  as  he  was  proceeding 
thither,  he  was  infnlted  by  the  foldiers  and  the  mob, 
who  cried  out,  "  Jiiftice!  jullice!  Execution  I  execu- 
tion !  but  he  continued  undaunted.  Misjudges  hav- 
ing now  examined  fome  witncfTes,  by  whom  it  was 
proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  agr.infl  the 
forces  commilfioned  by  parliament,  they  pronounced 
fentencc  againft  him.  He  fecmcd  very  anxious  at  this 
time  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two 
hotifes,  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  lie  intended  to  refigii 
the  crown  to  his  fon;  but  the  court  rcfufcd  compli- 
ance, and  coufidercd  his  requcft  as  an  artifice  to  delay 
juQice.  _  ,., 

The  behaviour  of  Charles  under  all  thefe  inflanccs  of  He  is  in- 
low-bred  malice  was  great,  firm,  and  equal.  In  going f"''f<il')' 
through  the  hall  from  this  execrable  tribunal,  the  fol- '**''°*'''*"* 


ever,  be  perfnaded    that   his  adverfaries  would  bring     diers  and  rabble  were  again  iiiftigated  to  cry  out,  Juf- 
him  to  a  formal  trial;   but  he  every  moment  expected  *  .  -x-,  ,    .,-  ... 

to  be  difpatched  by  private  aJaffination. 

From  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  January  was  fpent  in 
making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The 
court  of  juAicc  confided  of  133  perfons  named  by  the 
commons;  but  of  thefc  never  above  jo  met  upon  the 
trial.  The  members  were  chiefly  com pofed  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army,  moft  of  them  of  very  meaa 
birth,  together  with  fome  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  a 
few  citizens  of  London.  Bradihaw  a  lawyer  was  cho- 
fen  jirefident ;  Coke  was  appointed  folicitor  for  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ;  Doridaus,  Steele,  and  Alice,  were 
named  alTiftants.  The  coun  fat  in  Weflminfter-hall. 
When  the  king  ww  brought  fnr>vard  before  the  court, 
be  was  condufted  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed 
within  the  bar.  Though  long  detained  a  prifoner, 
and  nojv  produced  as  a  criminal,  he  flill  maintained  the 
dignity  of  a  king.  His  charge  was  then  read  by  the 
folicitor,  accufmg  him  of  having  been  the  caufe  of  all 
thebloodlhed  which  followed  fmce  the  commencement 
of  ilic  war ;  after  which  Bradfliaw  directed  his  difcourfe 
10  him,  and  told  him  that  the  court  expected  his  anfwer. 

The  king  began  his  defence  with  declining  the  au- 
thority of  the  court.  He  reprcfented,  that  having 
been  engaged  in  rrraty  with  his  two  boufes  of  parlia- 
mcnr,  and  having  finilhed  almoft  every  article,  he  ex- 
pcftcd  a  different  rreatment  from  what  he  had  now  re- 
ceived. He  prrecived,  he  faid,  no  appearance  of  an 
upper  houfr,  wSich  was  necelHry  to  conftiiuie  a  juft 
uibanal.    He  alleged  that  he  was  himfclf  the  king  and 


ticc  and  execution  !  They  reviled  him  with  the  moft 
bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  infults,  one  mifcreant 
prefumed  to  fpit  in  the  face  of  his  fovereign.  He  pa- 
tiently bore  their  infotencc  :  "  Poor  fouls  (cried  he), 
they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  fame  manner  for 
fix-pence."  Thofeof  the  populace  who  flill  retained  the 
feelings  of  humanity  exprefTcd  their  forrow  in  fighs 
and  tears.  A  foldier  more  conipaflionte  than  the  reft 
could  not  help  imploring  a  bleffing  on  his  royal  head. 
An  officer  overhearing  him,  ftruc)^  the  honefl  centinel 
to  the  ground  before  the  king  ;  who  could  not  help 
faying,  that  the  pnnifliment  exceeded  the  ofience. 

At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  Charles  dcfired  permif- 
fion  of  the  houfe  to  fee  his  children,  and  to  be  attended 
in  his  private  devotions  l>y  Dr  J-xon  late  bifhop  of 
London.  Thefe  requefts  were  granted,  and  alfo  three 
days  to  prepare  for  execution.  Every  night  between 
his  fentence  and  execuiion,  the  king  (Irpt  found  as  ufual, 
though  the  noife  of  the  workmen  employed  in  framing  160 
the  fcafTold  continually  refounded  in  his  ears.  The  fatal  His  eiccn- 
morning  being  at  laft  arrived,  he  rofe  early  ;  and  call-  *""■• 
ing  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bad  him  employ  more 
than  ufual  care  in  drelfing  him,  and  preparing  him  for 
fo  great  a  folemniiy.  The  flreet  before  Whitehall  was 
the  place  dcflined  for  his  execution  ;  for  it  was  intend- 
ed that  this  fhould  increafe  the  feveriry  of  his  punilh- 
ment.  He  was  led  through  the  banqneting-houfe  to  the 
fcaffold  adjoining  to  that  edifice,  attemied  by  his  friend 
and  fervant  bifliop  Juxon,  a  man  of  the  fame  mild  and 
Heady  virtues  with  his  inarter.  The  fcafTold,  which  was 
4  F  3  covered 
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covered  wiih  black,  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  fol- 
diers  under  the  command  of  colonel  Tomlinfon;  and 
on  it  were  to  be  feen  the  block,  the  axe,  and  two  exe- 
cutioners in  mafks.  The  people,  in  crowds,  flood  at 
a  greater  diftance.  The  king  furveyed  all  thefc  folcrnn 
preparations  with  calm  compofure  ;  and,  as  he  could 
not  expert  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  diftance,  he 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  few  perfons  who  ftood  round 
Jiim.  He  there  jullified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late 
fatal  wars  :  he  obferved,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till 
after  the  parliament  had  fhown  him  the  example;  and 
that  he  had  no  other  objeft  in  his  warlike  preparations, 
than  to  preferve  that  authority  entire  which  had  been 
tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  anceflors.  But,  though  inno- 
cent towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  tlie  equity 
of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker:  he  owned 
that  he  was  juftly  punillied  for  fiaving  confented  to  the 
execution  of  an  unjuft  fenience  againft  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford. He  forgave  all  his  enemies ;  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  acknowledge  his 
ion  as  his  fucceffor ;  and  fignified  his  attachment  to  the 
Pxoteilant  religion  as  profeffed  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. So  flroiig  was  the  impreflion  made  by  his  dying 
words  on  thofe  who  could  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tom- 
linfon himfelf,  to  whofc  care  he  had  been  committed, 
acknowledged  himfelf  a  convert.  At  one  blow  his  head 
was  fevered  from  his  body.  The  other  executioner  then, 
holding  up  the  head,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor." 

It  is  impofliblc  to  defcribe  the  grief,  indignation, 
and  aftonidiment,  which  took  place  not  only  among 
the  fpeftators,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of 
forrovv,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as  foon  as 
the  report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them. 
Each  blamed  himfelf  either  with  adive  dj. loyalty  to 
the  king,  or  a  paQive  compliance  with  his  deilroyers. 
The  very  pulpits  that  ufed  to  refound  with  infolence 
and  fedition  were  now  bedewed  with  tears  of  unfeigned 
repentance  ;  and  all  united  in  their  deteflation  of  thofe 
dark  hypocrites  who,  to  fatisfy  their  own  enmity,  in- 
volved a  whole  nation  in  the  guilt  of  treafon. — Charles 
was  executed  on  the  30th  of  January  1649,  in  the  49th 
year  of  iiis  age,  and  24th  of'^his  reign.  He  was  of  a 
middling  flature,  robuft,  and  well-proportioned.  His 
vifage  was  pleafant,  but  melancholy ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  continual  troubles  in  which  he  was  involved 
might  have  made  that  impreflion  on  his  countenance. 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  be- 
fore he  ftretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had 
faid  to  Juxon,  with  a  very  carnefl  accent,  the  finglc 
word  Remember,  great  myfterieswere  fuppofed  tobc 
concealed  under  that  word ;  and  the  generals  vehe- 
mently infifled  with  the  prelate  that  he  Ihould  inform 
them  of  the  king's  meaning.  Juxon  told  them  that  the 
king,  having  frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on 
hisfon  the  forgivenefsof  his  murderers,  had  taken  this 
opportunity  in  the  lafl  moment  of  his  life,  when  his 
commands,  he  fuppofed,  would  be  regarded  as  facred 
and  inviolable,  to  reiterate  that  dcfire;  and  that  his 
mild  fpirit  thus  terminated  its  prefcnt  courfe  by  an  act 
of  benevolence  to  his  greatell  enemies. 

The  diffoUition  of  the  monarchy  in  England  foon 
followed  the  death  of  the  monarch.  When  the  peers 
met  on  the  day  appointed  in  their  adjournment,  they 


entered  upon  bufinefs;  and   fent  down  forae  votes  to  Britain, 
the  commons,  of  which  the  latter  deigned  not  to  take  ^—-v— ' 
the  leafl  notice.     In  a  few  days  after,  the  commons 
voted,  that  the   houfe  of  lords  was  ufelefs  and  danger- 
ous; for  which  reafon  it  was  abolilhed.     They  voted  it 
high  treafon  to  acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  fon  of  the 
late  king,  as  fucceffor  to  the  throne.  A  great  feal  was 
made  :  on  one  fide  of  which  were  engraven  the  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland,  with   this  infcription,    <'  The 
great  feal  of  England."     On  the  rcverfe  was  repre- 
fcnted  the  houfe  of  commons  fitting,  with  this  motto; 
"  On  the  firft  year  of  freedom,  by  God's  blefling  re- 
flored,  16,49."     The  forms  of  all  public  bufinefs  were 
changed  from  being  tranfadled  in  the  king's  name,  to      j^^ 
that   of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.     The  Enthufiafm 
court  of  king's  bench  was  called  the  court  of /r/^Z/c  and  tyran- 
bench.     Nay,  fo  cautious  on  this  head,  it  is  faid,  were  "7  "f*^ 
fome  of  the   republicans,  that,  in  reciting  the  Lord's  "f"^''" 
prayer,  they  would  not  fay  "  thy  kingdom,"  but  "  thy  ""*' 
comfijoii-weahh,  come."     The  king's  ftatue  in  the  ex- 
change was  thrown  down  ;  and  on  the  pedeflal  thefe 
words  were  infcribed  :  Exit  tyrannus,  regum  idtimus ; 
"  The  tyrant   is  gone,  the  lafl  of  the  kings."     The 
commons,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  bind  the  princefs   E- 
lizabcth  apprentice    to    a   button-maker;  the  duke  of 
Gloucelter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other  mechanical  em- 
ployment :  but  the  forir.er  foon  died  of  grief,  as  is  fup- 
pofed, for  her  father's  tiagical  end  ;  the  latter  was 
fent  beyond  fea  by  C';oinwel). 

The  commons  next  proceeded  ic  punifli  thofe  who 
had  been  moft  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
their  late  fovcrcign.  The  ouke  of  Hamilton,  lord  Cu- 
pel, and  the  carl  of  Holland,  were  condemned  and 
executed;  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  Sir  John  Owen 
were  alfo  condemned,  and  afterwards  pardoned.  Thefe 
executions  irritated  the  Scots:  their  loyalty  began  to 
return ;  and  the  infolence  of  the  independents,  with 
their  vidories,  inflamed  them  flill  morf .  They  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  acknowledge  prince  Charles  for 
their  king,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  abridge  his  power 
by  every  limitation  which  they  had  attempted  to  im- 
pofe  on  his  father.  ijj 

Charles,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  having  paffed  chariesll. 
fome  time  at  Paris,  and  finding  no  likelihood  of  affifl-  invited  in- 
ance  from  that  quarter,  was  glad  to  accept  of  any  con-  *"  Scotland 
ditions.  The  Scots,  however,  while  they  were  thus  pro- 
fefling  loyalty  to  their  king,  were  nevcrthelefs  cruelly 
punifliing  his  adherents.     Among  others,  the  brave 
marquis  of  Montrofe  was  taken  prifoncr,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  raife  the  Highlanders  in  the.  royal  caufe ;  aijd 
being  brought  to  Edinburgh,  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
30  feet  high,  then  quartered,  and  his  limbs  fluck   up 
in  the  principal   towns  of  the  kingdom.     Yet,    not- 
withftanding  all  this  feverity,  Charles   ventured  into 
Scotland,  and  had  the  mortification  to  enter  the  gate  of 
Edinburgh  where  the  limbs  of  that  faithful  adherent 
were  flill  expofed.  iW 

The  young  king  foon  found  that  he  had  only  ex-Hithardu. 
changed  his  exile  for  imprifonment.  He  wasfurroimded  fagethtw. 
and  inceffantly  importuned  by  the  fanatical  clergymen, 
who  having  brought  royalty  under  their  feet,  were  rc- 
folved  to  keep  it  flill  fubfervient,  and  to  trample  upon 
it  with  all  the  contumely  of  upftarts.  Charles  pretended 
to  give  ear  to  their  difcourfcs;  but,  however,  made  an 
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* — "' 'back;  when  he  owned  the  grcamcfs  ot  his  fault,  and 

Cromwell's  'cftificd bisrepeniancc  torwhat  he  haddouc.  Cronuvcii, 
fuccefcin     in  the  ojcan  time,  who  bad  been  appoiuttd  by  the  par- 
Irclasd.       liam^t  to  command  the  army  in  Ireland,  profccuted 
the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  ufual  fiicctfs.     He 
had  to  enco.mter  the  royalifts  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and    the  native   Irifii   led  on  by  O'Neal. 
Thcfc  troops  he  quickly  overcame;  and    moft  of  the 
towns,  intimidated  by  his  cruelty,   opened   their  gates 
at  hi»  appro'.ch.     He  was  on  the  point  of  reducing  the 
whole  kingdom,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  defend   his  coiuury   againft   the  Scots,  who 
had  railed  a  confiderablc  army  in  fupport  of  the  royal 
i68        caufe. 
Infitnation       On  the  return  of  Cromwell  to  England,  he  wai  cho- 
oftLe  Scots  fen  commander  in  chief  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
the  room  of  Fairfax,  who  declined  oppofing  the  prcf- 
byterians.     The  new  general  immediately  fct  forward 
for  Scotland  with  an  army  of  i6,cco  men,  where  he 
was  oppofed  by  general  Leily,   who  formed  an  excel- 
lent  plan    for  his  own  defence.     This  prudent  coin- 
anander,  knowing  his  men  to  be  inferior  in  valoui  ajid 
difcipline,  however  fuperior    in  numbers,  to  thcfe    of 
Cromwell, kept  himfclf carefully  in  his  cnirenchnienis. 
At  lail  Cromwell  was    drawn  into   a  very  difadvan- 
tagcous  pofl  near  Otiubar,  where  his  antagonift  waited 
ddibcratily  to  take  advantage  of  him.     From  this  im- 
minent  danger,  however,    he  was  delivered  by    the 
madnefs  «f  the  Scots  clergy.      They,  it  fcenis,  had 
been  wreftling  in  prayer  with  the  T,ord  night  and  day, 
and  at  lall  fancied   that   they   had  obtained   the  fjpc- 
rioriiy.     Revelations  we.  e  made  rhcm,  that  the  here- 
tical army,  together  with  Agag  their  general,  would 
be  delivered  into  their  hand.     Upon  iho  alFirancrs  of 
thefe  vihoas,  Ihey  obliged   their  general  lodcfcend  in- 
to the  plain,  and  give  the  Englilh  battle.  When  Crom- 
well faw  this  mad  aAion,  he  allured  his  followers,  that 
the  Lord  had   delivered   them  into  his  hands,  and  or- 
,         dered  his  army  to  fmg  pfaluis,  as  if  already  certain  of 
Ther  ire     vidory.     The  Scots,  though  double  the  number  of  the 
deicuedbj  EngVilh,   JUtTc   foon  put   to  flight,  and  purfued   witli 
Cromwell,  great    llaughter,  while  Cromwell  did  not  lofe  In  all 
above  40  men. 

After  this  defeat,  Charles  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  remains  of  his  army  ;  and  thefe  he  further  ftrength- 
cned  by  the  royalills,  who  had  been  for  feme  time  ex- 
cluded from  his  fervice  by  the  covenanters.     He  wasfo 
clofcly  purfued    by  Cromwell,  however,  that  he  foon 
found    it  impoJiblc  to  maintain  his  army.     Obferving, 
therefore,  that  the  way  was  open  to  England,  he  im- 
mediately direfled  his  march    towards  that  country, 
where  he  cxpeded  to  be  reinforced  by  all  the  royalills 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.     In  this,  however,  he  was 
deceived  :  the  EngliOi,  terrified  at  the  name  of  his  op- 
ponent, dreaded  to  join  him.    But  his  mortification  was 
greatly  increafed,  when  at  Worcefter  he  was  informed, 
170       'hat  Cromwell  was  marching  with  bally  rtrides  from 
Chirlei  (le-  Scotland  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.    This  news  was 
fcated  at     iicarcely  arrived,  when  Cromwell  himfelf  was  there.  He 
Worccfter.  fjji  upon  the  loan  on  all  fides:  the  whole  Scots  army 
was  cirher  killed  or  taken  prifoners ;  and  the  king  him- 
felf, having  given  many  proofs  of  pcrfonal  vakur,  was 
obliged  10  Hy. 

The  young  king  now  e«tcred  upon  2  fccne  of  ad- 


ventures the  nioft  romantic  that  can  be  imagined.     Af-    fntain' 

tcr  his  hiir  was  cut  off,  the  better  to  difguile  his  per-  ' ^^ — ' 

foil,  he  worked  for  fomc  days  in  the  habit  of  a  ptafant,  His'wlvcn- 
cutting  faggots  in  a  wood.  He  next  made  an  attempt  tures  »fter- 
to  retire  into  Wales,  under  thecondudl  ol  one  Pendrtl,  warJi. 
a  poor  farmer,  who  was  fincerely  attached  to  liis  caufe. 
In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  difappointtd  ;  every 
ptfs  being  guarded  to  prevent  their  efcapc.  Being  ob- 
liged to  return,  he  met  one  colonel  Cartlcfs,  who  liad 
cfcapcd  the  carnage  at  Worciflcr.  In  his  company, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  climb  a  fpreading  oak  :  among 
the  thick  branches  of  which  they  fpent  the  day  toge- 
ther, while  they  heard  the  foldieisof  the  enemy  in 
purfuit  ot  them  below.  From  thence  h«  palftd  with 
imminent  danger,  feeling  all  the  varieties  of  famine,  fa- 
tigue, and  pain,  till  he  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  colooel 
Lane,  a  zealous  royalift  in  Staffordlhirc.  There  he 
deliberated  about  the  means  of  efcaping  into  France  ; 
and  Brillol  being  fuppofed  the  properelt  port,  it  was 
refolved  that  he  fliould  ride  thither  before  this  gentle- 
man's fiflcr,  on  a  vilit  to  one  Mrs  Norton,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  During  this  journey^ 
he  every  day  met  with  perfons  wliofc  faces  he  knew, 
and  at  onetime  paflcd  through  a  whole  regiment  of  the 
enemy's  array. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs  Norton's,  the  firft  pcrfon 
they  faw  was  one  of  his  own  chaplains  fitting  at  the 
door,  and  aniuling  himfelf  with  feeing  people  play  at 
bowls.  The  king,  after  having  taken  proper  care  of  his 
horfe  in  the  flablc,  was  (hown  to  an  apartment  which 
Mrs  Lane  Jiad  provided  for  him,  as  it  was  (aid  he  had 
the  ague.  The  butler,  however,  being  fent  to  him  witlv 
fome  refrcfliment, no  fooiier  beheld  his  face,  which  was 
very  paie  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  than  he  recolleded 
his  king  and  m  after;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  while  the 
tears  ftreamed  down  his  cheeks,  cried  out,  "  1  am  ri- 
joiced  to  fee  your  roajefty."  The  king  was  alarmed  ; 
but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he  would  keep  the 
fecret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  hisniafter;  and  the 
boneft  fervaiit  punftually  obeyed  him. 

No  fliip  being  found  that  would  for  a  month  ftt  fail 
from  Briilol  either  for  France  or  Spain,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  go  elfewhcre  for  a  paflage.  He  therefore  re- 
paired to  the  houfc  of  colonel  NVyndham  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  where  he  was  cordially  received.  His  mother,  ;i 
venerable  matron,  feemed  to  think  the  end  of  her  life 
nobly  rewarded  in  having  it  in  her  po\vcr  to  give  pro- 
tcilion  to  her  king.  She  e.xprcfl'cd  no  diflatisfaiflion  at 
having  loft  three  fons  and  one  grandchild  in  the  defence 
of  hij  caufe,  fince  fhe  was  honoured  in  being inftrumen- 
lal  in  his  own  prefervation. 

Purfuing  from  thence  his  journey  to  the  fca-fide,  he 
once  more  had  a  very  narrow  efcapc  at  a  little  inn, 
where  he  fet  up  for  the  night.  The  day  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  a  folemn  faft  ;  and  a  fanatical  weaver,  who 
had  been  a  foldiex  in  the  parliamentary  army,  was 
preaching  againft  the  king  in  a  little  chapel  fronting 
the  houfc.  Charles,  to  avoid  fiifpiciou,  was  himfelf 
among  the  audience.  It  happened  that  a  fmith,  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  weaver,  had  been  examining 
the  horfes  belonging  to  the  paffengcrs,  and  came  to  af- 
furc  tlie  preacher,  that  he  knew  by  tire  falhion  of  the 
flioes,  that  one  of  the  ftranger's  horfes  came  from  the 
north.  The  preacher  immediately  affirmed,  that  this 
hotfic  could  belong  to  no  other  than  Charles  Stuart, 
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and  inflantly  went  with  a  conftabie  to  fearcli  the  inn. 
But  Charles  had  taken  timely  precautions,  and  left  the 
inn  before  the  conltable's  arrival. 

At  Shoreham,  in  Saffex,  a  veffel  was  at  laft  fouhd, 
in  which  he  embarked.  He  was  known  to  fo  many, 
that  if  he  had  not  let  fail  at  that  critical  moment,  it 
had  been  impoflible  for  him  to  efcape.  After  41  days 
concealment,  he  arrived  fifely  at  Fefchamp  in  Nor- 
mandy. No  lefs  than  40  men  and  women  had  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  privy  to  his  efcape. 

Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  returned  in  triumph  ; 
and  his  firft  care  was  to  deprefs  the  Scots,  on  account 
of  their  having  laitkfiood  the  work  of  the gofpel  as  he 
called  it.  An  afl  was  pafled  for  abolifhing  royalty  in 
Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom  as  a  conquered 
province  to  the  Englilh  commonwealth.  It  was  em- 
powered, however,  to  fend  fome  members  to  the  Eng- 
iifli  parliament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  dillribute 
juftice  ;  and  the  people  of  that  country,  now  freed  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  not  much  dillatis- 
fied  with  the  government. 

All  parts  of  the  Britilh  dominions  being  now  redu- 
ced to  perfeilH:  fubjeftion  to  the  parliament,  they  nejct 
refolved  to  chaflife  the  Dutch,  who  had  given  but  very 
flight  caufcs  of  complaint.  It  happened  that  one  Dr 
Doriflaus,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  being  fent  by  the  parliament  as  their  envoy  to 
Holland,  was  alfaflinated  by  one  of  the  royal  party 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Some  time  after,  alfo, 
Mr  St  John,  appointed  their  ambaifador  to  that  court, 
xvas  infulted  by  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Thefe  were  thought  fufficient  reafons  for  a  declaration 
of  war  againll  the  Hollanders  by  the  commonwealth 
of  England.  The  parliament's  chief  dependence  lay 
in  the  aiEtivity  and  courage-  of  Blake  their  admiral  ; 
who,  though  he  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command 
till  late  in  life,  yet  furpaffcd  all  that  went  before  him 
in  courage  and  dexterity.  On  the  othe  other  fide,  the 
Dutch  oppofed  to  him  their  famous  admiral  VanTrorap, 
to  whom  their  country  never  fince  produced  an  equal. 
Many  were  the  engagements  between  thefe  celebrated 
admirals,  and  various  was  their  fnccefs.  Several  dread- 
ful encounters  ferved  rather  to  fliow  the  excellency  of 
the  admirals  than  to  determine  their  fupcriority.  At 
laft  the  Dutch,  who  felt  many  great  difadvantages  by 
the  lofs  of  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  fiifpenlion  of 
their  fidieries,  were  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace.  Tlie 
parliament,  however,  gave  but  a  very  unfavourable  an- 
fwer.  They  ftiidied  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long 
as  they  could  ;  rightly  judging,  that  while  the  force  of 
the  nation  was  exerted  by  fea,  it  would  diminifli  the 
formidable  pov.'er  of  Cromwell  by  land. 

This  great  afpirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their 
defigns;  and  therefore,  fecure  in  'the  attachment  of 
the  army,  refolved  to  fcize  the  fovereign  power.  He 
perfaaded  the  officers  to  prefent  a  petition  for  payment 
of  arrears,  and  redrefs  of  grievances.  Hisorders  were 
obeyed  :  a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  prefentcd,*  in 
xvhich  the  ofhcers,  after  demanding  their  arrears,  de- 
fired  the  parliament  to  confiJer  how  many  years  they 
had  fat,  and  what  pretenfions  they  h.id  formerly  made 
of  their  defigns  to  new-model  the  boufe,  and  eftablifh 
freedom  on  its  broadcfl;  balls.  They  alleged,  that  it 
was  now  full  time  to  give  place  to  others  ;  and  however 
meritorious  their  aftions  might  have  been,  yet  the  reft 


of  the  nation  had  fome  right,  in  their  turn,  to  manifeft  Britain. 

their  patriotifm  in  defence   of  their  country.      The  * « — ' 

houfe  was  highly  offended  :  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  an  adt,  ordaining  that  all  perfons  who  pre- 
fentcd fuch  petitions  for  the  future  Ihould  be  deemed 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  To  this  the  officers  made  a 
very  warm  remonflrance,  and  the  parliament  as  angry 
a  reply.  Cromwell  being  informed  of  this  altercation, 
flarted  up  in  the  utmoft  feeming  fury,  and  turning  to 
major  Vernon,  cried  out,  that  "  he  was  compelled  to 
do  a  thing  that  made  the  very  hair  of  bis  head  {land  on  1,5 
end."  Then,  haftening  to  the  houfe  with  300  fol-Heturw 
dicrs,  and  with  the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his  out  the 
countenance,  he  entered,  took  his  place,  and  attended  P"^^""<=°t 
to  the  debates  for  fome  time.  When  the  queflion  was 
ready  to  be  put,  he  fuddenly  ftarted  up,  and  begaa  to 
load  the  parliament  with  the  vilefl  reproaches  for  their 
tyranny,  ambition,  oppreflion,  and  robery  of  the  pu- 
blic. Upon  which,  flamping  with  his  foot,  which  was 
the  (ignal  for  the  foldiers  to  enter,  the  place  v/as  im- 
mediately filled  with  armed  men.  Then,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  members,  "  For  fliame,  (faid  he),  get 
you  gone.  Give  place  to  honefter  men  ;  to  thofe  who 
will  more  faithfully  difcharge  their  trufl.  You  arc  no 
longer  a  parliament;  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a 
parliament ;  the  Lord  has  done  with  you."  Sir  Harry- 
Vane  exclaiming  againfl  this  conduft.  "  Sir  Harry  ! 
(crici  Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice),  O  Sir  Harry  Vane  ! 
The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  1"  Taking 
hold  iheu  of  one  of  the  members  by  his  cloak,  '•'  Thou 
art  a  whoremafter,"  cries  he;  to  another,  '"  Thou  art 
an  adulterer;"  to  a  third,  "  Thou  art  a  drunkard;  to 
a  fourth,  "  Thou  art  a  glutton,  &c.  "  It  is  you 
(continued  he  to  the  members),  that  have  forced  roe 
upon  this.  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  he  would  rather  flay  me  than  put  me  upon  this 
work.'*  Then  pointing  to  the  mace,  "  Take  away 
that  bauble,"  cried  he  :  after  which,  turning  out  all 
the  members,  and  clearing  the  hall,  he  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  locked  :  and  patting  the  keys  in  his  pocket, 
returned  to  Whitehall.  1^7 

Thus  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  centered  in  Andchufei 
Cromwell,  who  by  this  bold  tranfadtion  became,  in  another. 
cfTedt,  king  of  Great-Britain,  with  unconiroulable  au- 
thority. Being  willing,  however,  to  ainufe  the  peo- 
ple with  the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  he  propofed  to 
give  his  fubjeds  a  parliament;  but  fuch  an  one  as 
fhould  be  altogether  obedient  to  his  commands.  For 
this  purpofe  it  was  decreed,  that  the  fovertign  power 
Ihould  be  vefled  in  144  perfons,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  parliament ;  and  he  undertook  to  make  the 
choice  himfelf.  The  perfons  pitched  upon  were  the 
loweft,  meanefl,  and  moft  ignorant  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  To  go  further  than 
others  in  the  abfurdities  of  fanaticifm  was  the  chief 
qualification  upon  which  each  of  thefe  valued  himfelf. 
Their  very  names,  borrowed  from  fcripture,  and  ren- 
dered ridiculous  by  their  inifapplication,  ferved  to  fhow 
their  cxcefs  of  folly.  One  of  them  particularly, 
who  was  called  rraifeGad  Barebcne  ;  a  canting  leathcr- 
fcller,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd  alTenibly,  and  it  was 
cMeA  Bitr^hoiie's  Parlia?nefit.  They  were  chiefly  com-  • 
pofed  of  Artiiiomians  ;  a  fed,  that  after  receiving  the 
fpirit,  fuppof.d  themfelves  incapable  of  error;  and  tht 
fifth-inonarchy-men,  who  every  hour  expedcd  Chpifl's 
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fccond  coming  on  earth.  They  began  by  choohng 
eight  of  their  tribe  to  fcek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  while 
the  reft  calmly  fat  down  to  deliberate  upon  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  clergy,  the  univerlities,  and  courts  of  ju- 
flicc  ;  and  infteaJ  of  all  this,  it  was  their  intent  to  fub- 
ftii>uc  the  law  of  Moles. 

It  was  impoliibic  Uich  a  legiilature  as  this  could 
/land  ;  even  the  vjlg-ir  l)egjn  10  exclaim  agaiull  it,  and 
CroJiwell  himfclt  to  he  aihamcd  of  their  ablurdities. 
He  had  carefully  chofen  many  pcrfons  among  them 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  intertfts,  and  thefe 
he  commanded  todifmifs  the  allembly.  Thefe  accord- 
ingly met  by  concert  earlier  than  the  reft  of  ilieir  fra- 
ternity ;  and  obfcrving  to  each  other  that  this  parlia- 
ment had  fat  long  enoiii^h,  they  haftened  to  Cromwell, 
with  Route  their  fpeaker  at  their  head,  and  into  his 
Junds  rcfigncd  the  authority  with  which  he  had  inverted 
them.  Cromwell  accepted  their  religaation  with  plea- 
fure  i  but  being  told  that  fomc  of  their  number  were 
refractory,  he  feut  colonel  White  to  clear  the  houfe  of 
luch  as  ventured  to  remain  there.  They  had  placed 
t>nc  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  time  that  the  colonel 
bad  arrived  ;  and  he  iicing  afked  by  the  colonel,  What 
they  did  there  .'  Moyer  replied  very  gravely,  Thjt  they 
were  fecking  the  Lord.  "  Then  yon  may  go  elfe- 
wherc  (cried  White)  ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  Lord  hath  not  been  here  thefe  many  years. 

The  ihadow  of  a  pariiaineni  being  thus  diliblved,  the 
otEcers,  by  their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell 
protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  were  fent  for  to  give  folemnity 
to  his  appointment,  and  he  was  inltituted  into  his 
new  otfice  at  Whitehall,  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
England.  He  was  to  be  addrelFcd  by  the  title  of  High- 
ntfs ;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  Lon^Ion,  and 
other  parts  of   tue  kingdom.     It  was  now,  indeed,  in 


upon  whofe  fidelity  lie  depended  for  fapporr,  paid  a  Erita'r. 
month  in  advance  ;  the  magazines  were  alio  wtU  pro-  *~^^ 
vided,  and  the  public  trealure  m.inaged  with  frugality 
and  care  ;  while  his  adivity,  vigilance,  and  refolution, 
were  fo  well,  exerted,  that  he  difcovered  every  confpi- 
racy  againft  his  perfon,  and  every  plot  for  an  infurrec- 
tion,  before  they  took  efFedt.  igr 

Thus  Cromwell  continued  to  govern,  though  with- His  vigo- 
out  afliiming  the  title  of  i/«^,  in  as  abioluie  a  manner '■'^■'s  =";""• 
as  the  moll  defpotic    prince   in   Europe.     As  he  wis '^'^"""''* 
feared  at  Iiome,  fo  he  made  liiml'elf  refpedted   abroad. 
The  Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by  repeated  defeat.', 
were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.    Cromwell  obliged  ihcm 
to  pay  deference   to  the  Britiih  flag.     He  compelled 
them   to    abandon  the   interelts  of  the  king,  to  pay 
Sj.cocl.  as  an   inJemnitication  for  former  txpcnccs, 
a;id  to  reflorc  to  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  a 
part    of   thofe   dominions  which    they  had   bceji  dif- 
poircflcd  of  by    the  Dutch  during   the  former   reign. 
The  miniftry  of  France    thought   proper  to  pay   defe- 
rence to  the  imperious  character  of  the  protei^or  ;  and 
he  having  lent  that  court  a  body  of  6oco  men   to  at- 
tack <he   Spanilh  dominions  in  the    Netherlands,  who 
obtained  a  lignal  viftory,  the  French   put   Dunkirk  in- 
to his  hands  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment.    By  means 
of  the  celebrated  admiral  Blakef  he  humbled  Spain  pro-  f  Sec  the 
digioufly,  as  alfo  the  Algerincs  and  Tunefines.      Penn  article 
and  Vciiables,  two  other  admirals,  made  an  attempt  on-^'"''- 
the  illand  of  Hifpaniola  ;  but  failingof  this,  they  fleered      13^ 
to  J.iinaica,  which  was  furrendcred  to  them  without  a  Jamaica 
V<*\':.     Yet  fo  little  was  thought  of  the  importance  of  coDquered. 
this  conqueft,  that,  on  their  return,  the  two  admirals 
were  committed  to  the  tower,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  principal  object  of  their  equipment.  jg^ 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  numerous  /landing  His  arbi- 
army  could  be  maintained,  and  fo  many  foreign   warstnry  mc- 


a  great  meafurc  necclFiry  that  fome  perfon  Ihould  take     carried  on,  without  incurring  extraordinary  txpences 
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the  fupreme  command  ;  for  afi'airs  were  brought  into 
fuch  a  lituaiion,  by  the  furious  animofities  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  that  nothing  but  abfolute  power  could 
prevent  a  renewal  of  former  blooJihed  and  confufion. 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  was  adjufted  in  the 
following  manner.  A  council  was  appointed,  which 
was  not  to  exceed  21,  nor  to  be  under  13  perfons. 
Thefe  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the  remain 


The  protc(5tor's  revenues  were  fo  much  exhauftcd,  that  P'"°'^"''"'g 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  methods  which  he  "^^ 
probably  would  not  have  chofen,  had  he  not  been  driven 
to  them  by  necellity.  One  or  two  confpiracies  entered 
intoby  the  royalifls,  which  were  deiedtcd  and  pnnilhcd, 
ferved  him  as  a  pretence  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  all 
that  party,  of  the  tenth  penny  on  all  their  priicflions. 
In  order  to  raife  this  oppreffive  impofition,  ten  major- 
generals  were  inltituted,  who  divided  the  whole  king- 


ing members  named  three,  of  whom  the  protcdtor  chofc  dom  into  fo  many  military  jurifdidions.  Thtfe  men 
one.  The  protestor  was  appointed  the  fupreme  magi-  had  power  to  fubjed  whom  they  pleafed  to  this  tax, 
ftrate  of  tlic  commonwealth,  with  fuch  powers  as  the  and  to  imprifon  fuch  as  denied  their  jurifdidion.  Un- 
king was  polleflcd  of.  The  power  of  the  fword  was  vert-  der  colour  of  thefe  powers  they  exercifcd  the  molt  ar- 
cd  in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  when  fitting,  or  bitrary  authority  ;  the  people  had  no  proieciicn  againfl 
with  the  council  at  other  times.  He  was  obliged  to  fum-  their  exartions  ;  the  very  mafk  of  liberty  was  thrown 
mon  a  parliament  once  every  three  years,  and  to  allow  off,  and  all  properly  was  at  the  difpofal  of  a  military 
them  to  fit  live  months  without  adjournment.    A  Itaiid-  tribunal.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  nation  cried  out  for 


ing  army  was  eftabiilhed  of  20,000  foot  and  lo.cco 
horfc  ;  and  funds  were  alfigned  for  their  fupport.  The 
protei.^or  enjoyed  his  office  for  life  ;  and  on  his  death, 
his  place  wis  to  be  fupplicd  by  the  council.  Of  all  ihtfc 
claufes  the  Handing  army  was  f  ilRcient  for  Ciomwcli's 
purpofe  ;  for,  while  poflcllisd  of  that  inftrument,  he 
could  mould  the  left  of  the  conftitution  to  his  plcafurc 
at  any  time.  He  chofe  his  council  from  among  his  of- 
ficers, who  hid  been  the  companions  of  his  dangers 
and  victories,  to  each  of  whom  he  alfigned  a  penfioii 
of  loool.  a-/ear.    He  took  care  10  have  his  troops, 


a  free  parliament.     Cromwell  airein bled  one  in  confc- 
quence  of  their  clamours  ;  but  as  fpeedily  dillolved  it     184 
when  he  found  it  refraftory  to  his  con  mands.    At  laft.  He  con- 
as  pailidincnts  were  always  held  in  fuch  eftimaiion  by  ^'W  * 
the  people,  he  rclblved  to  give  them  one,   but  fuch  as  r^'^bament 
fliuuid  be  entirely  of  lis  own  chuling,  and  chiefly  com- 
pol'ed  of  his  creatures.     Left  any   of  a  different  com- 
plexion fliould  enter  the  houfe,  guards  were  placed   at 
the  door,   and  none  admitted  but  fuch  as  produced  a 
warrant  from  his  council. 
The  prijjcipii  dcfign  of  convening  this  alfcmbly  was, 
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that  they  fhoiild  offer  him  the  crown,  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  all  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty.  His  crea- 
tures, therefore,  took  care  to  infinuate  the  confafion 
there  was  in  legal  proceedings  without  the  name  of  a 
king  ;  that  no  man  was  acquainted  with  the  extent  or 
limits  of  the  prefent  magiftrates  authority,  but  thofc 
of  a  kin^  had  been  well  afcertained  by  the  experience 
of  ages.  The  motion  was  at  laft  formally  made  in  the 
houfe,  eafily  carried  through,  and  nothing  was  now 
wanting  bat  Cromwell's  own  confent  to  have  his  name 
enrolled  among  the  kings  of  England.  This  confent, 
however,  he  never  had  relbkition  enough  to  give.  His 
doubts  continued  for  fomc  days  ;  and  the  conference 
carried  on  witii  the  members  who  made  him  the  offer, 
fo  far  as  it  is  on  his  part  intelligible,  feems  to  argue 
that  he  was  defirous  of  being  compelled  to  accept  the 
offer  ;  however,  the  conference  ended  in  his  total  re- 
fiifal. 

With  all  thefe  proffered  honours,  and  with  all  his 
defpotic  power,  the  fituation  of  Cromwell  was  far  from 
being  enviable.  Perhaps  no  fituation,  however  mean, 
or  loaded  with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  diftrefs- 
ful  than  his,  atihe  time  the  nation  was  loading  him 
with  congratulations  and  addreffes.  He  had  at  lalt 
rendered  hirafelf  hateful  to  every  party,  and  he  owed 
his  fafety  to  their  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  one 
another.  His  arts  of  diflimulation.  were  exhaufled  ; 
none  could  be  deceived  by  them  ;  even  thofe  of  his  own 
party  and  principles  difdaining  the  ufe  to  which  he  had 
converted  his  zeal  and  profellions.  Though  the  whole 
nation  filently  detelled  his  adminiftration,  he  had  not 
been  completely  wretched  if  he  could  have  found  do- 
^meflic  confolacion.  But  even  his  own  family  had  em- 
braced republican  principles  with  fo  much  vehemence, 
that  they  could  not  without  indignation  behold  him  in- 
verted with  uncontroulable  power  ;  and  Mrs  Claypole, 
his  favourite  daughter,  upbraided  him,  on  her  death- 
bed, with  all  the  crimes  which  led  him  to  trample  on 
the  throne.  To  add  to  all  this,  not  only  were  confpi- 
racies  formed  againfl  hioa,  but  be  was  at  laft  taught, 
upon  reafoning  principles,  that  his  death  was  not  only 
defirable,  but  his  adaflination  would  be  meritorious. 
A  book  was  publilhed  by  colonel  Titus,  a  man  who 
had  formerly  been  attached  to  his  caufe,  entitled  KUl- 
jiig  no  murder.  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  appeared  at 
that  time,  or  perhaps  of  thofe  that  have  iince  ap- 
peared, this  was  the  moft  eloquent  andmafterly.  Crom- 
well read  it,  and  is  faid  never  to  have  fmiled  afterwards. 

The  ufurper  now  found,  that  the  grandeur  to  which 
he  had  facrificed  his  former  tranquillity  was  only  an  in- 
let to  frefli  inquietudes.  He  was  haunted  with  perpe- 
tual fears  of  airaflination.  He  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,  and  always  kept  piftols  in  his  pockets.  His 
afpcd:  was  clouded  by  a  fettled  gloom,  and  he  regarded 
every  ftranger  with  fufpicion.  He  was  always  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  guard,  and  travelled  in  a  hurry. 
He  never  returned  from  any  place  by  the  road  he  went  ; 
and  never  flept  above  three  nights  together  in  the 
,  fame  chamber.  At  laft  he  was  delivered  from  thislifc 
of  horror  and  anxiety  by  a  tertian  ague,  of  which  he 
died  September  3J  1658,  after  having  uiiirpcd  the  go- 
vernment nine  years. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  fuccesded  in  his  office  of  pro- 
tciflor  by  his  fon  Richard,  who  immediately  called  a 
parliament.  Te  tiiis  alfsmbly  the  army  prefcnted  a  rc- 
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monftrance,  defiring  feme  perfon  for  tbeir  general  in   Britain, 
whom  they  could  confide.    The  houfe  voted  fuch  meet-  ' — -^^— ^ 
ings  and  remonftrjnces  unlawful :  upon  which  the  of- 
ficers, furroanding  Richard's  houfe,  forced  him  to  dif- 
folve  the  parliament ;  and  foon  after  he  figned  an  ab-      jqg 
dicatiou  of  the  government.     His   younger  brother  Is  dcpsfei 
Henry,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Ireland,  followed  Richard's  example,  and  relignedhis 
commiffion  without  ftriking  a  blow.  ijj 

The  officers,  thus  left  at  liberty,  refolved  to  reftore  Rumppir- 
the  rump  parliament  as  it  was  called,  confifting  of  that  j'^ment  rc- 
remnantof  aparliamentwhich  had  condemned  Charles.*"        • 
They  were  no  foonerreinftated  in  their  authority,  how- 
ever, than  they  began  to  hum'«le  the  army  by  calhier- 
ing  fome  of  the  officers,    and    appointing   others  on 
whom  they  could  have  more  dependence.   The  officers 
immediately  refolved  to  diflblve  theaflembly.  Lambert, 
one  of  the  general  officers,  drew  up  a  chofen  body  of 
troops  ;   and  placing  them  in  the  ftreets  which  led  to      ijj 
Weftminfter-hall,  when  the  fpcakerLenthall  proceeded  Diffolvcd 
in  his  carriage  to  the  houfe,  he  ordered  the  horfes  to  be  ''X  '''^ 
turned,  and  very  civilly  conduiJted  him  home.  The  other  """J^' 
members  were  likewife  intercepted  ;  and  the  army  re- 
turned to  their  quarters  toobferve  a  folemn  faft,  whicli 
generally  either  preceded  or  attended  their  outrages.       j., 
A  committee  was  then  elcfted,  of  23  perfons;  ofwhom  Military 
fevcn  were  officers.  Thefe  they  pretended  loinveft  with  goTem- 
fovereign  authority;  and  a  military  government  was  n^f"*^"'' 
eftablifhed,  which  gave  the  nation  a  profpeft  of  end lefs ''''"''  • 
fervitude  and  tyranny  without  redrefs.  154 

Upon  hearing  that  the  officers  had  by  their  own  au-  General 
thority  dillblved  the  parliament,  general  Monk,  who  Monk's 
was  then  in  Scotland  with   8coo  veteran  troops,  pro-  niotions. 
tefted  againft  the  meafure,  and  refolved  to  defend  the 
national  privileges.    As  foon  as  he  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion, he  found  himfelf  eagerly  fought  after  by  all  par- 
ties ;  but  fo  cautious  was  he  of  declaring  his  mind, 
that,  till  the  very  laft,  it  was  impoffible  to  know  which 
fide  he  defigned  te  take.    A  remarkable  inftance  of  this 
cautious  behaviour  was,  that,  when  his  own  brother 
came  to  him  with  a  melFage  from  lord  Granville  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  he  refufed  all  converfation  with  him, 
upon  hearing  that  he  had  told  his  errand  to  Mr  Price, 
the  gener.il's  own  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  known  pro- 
bity and  honour. 

Hearing  that  the  officers  were  preparing  an  army  to 
oppofe  him.   Monk  amufed    them  with   negociations  ; 
and  the  people,  finding  themfelves  not  entirely  defence-      igj 
lefs,  began  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament.  The  ^ir«.!/>,  Rump  par- 
finding  themfelves  invited  alfo  by  the  navy  and  part  of  liament rc- 
the  army,  again  ventured  to  rcfume  their  feats,  and  to'^<"^^<'' 
thunder  votesin  their  turn  againft  the  officers  and  that 
part   of  the  army  by  which  they  had  been  ejefted. 
Without  taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  they  fent  or- 
ders to   the  troops  to  repair  immediately  to  the  garri- 
fons  appointed  for  them.     The  foldiers  obeyed  ;  and 
Lambert  at  laft  found  himfelf  deferted  by  his  whole 
army.     Monk  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  with  his 
army  to  London.     The  gentry,  on  his  march,  flocked 
round  him  with  addreffes,  cxpreffiug  their  defire  of  a 
new  pailiament ;   but  that  general,  ftill  continuing  his 
inflexible  taciturnity,  at  laft  came  toSt  Alban's,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  leaving  all  the  world  in 
doubt  as  to  his  motives  and  defigns.     Here  he  fent  the 
parliament  a  m^ffage,  defiring  them  to  remove  fuch 
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forces  as  remained  in  London  10  country  quarters. 
Some  of  the  regiments  willingly  obcyeJ  this  order; 
and  fuch  as  did  not.  Monk  turned  out  by  force :  after 
which  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  army  in  Weft- 
lainfter.  The  houfc  voted  him  thanks  for  his  fervices  : 
he  defired  them  to  call  a  free  parliament ;  and  this  foon 
infpired  the  citizens  to  refiifc  fiibmiflion  to  the  prcfent 
government.  They  refolved  to  pay  no  taxes  until  the 
members  formerly  excluded  by  colonel  Pride  fhould  l)e 
replaced.  For  this  they  were  puniftied  by  Monk,  at  the 
dedre  of  the  parliament.  He  arreded  11  of  the  moft 
obnoxious  of  the  common-council;  broke  the  gates 
and  portcullifes  ;  and  having  expofed  it  to  the  fcorn 
and  contempt  of  all  who  hated  ii,  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  quarters  at  Wcftminfter.  The  next  day, 
however,  he  made  an  apology  for  this  conduiS,  and  pro- 
mifed  for  the  future  to  co-operate  with  the  mayor  and 
common-council  in  fuch  fchemes  as  they  fliould  ap- 
prove. ^ 

The  coimmons  were  tiow  greatly  alarmed.  They 
tried  every  method  to  gain  off  the  general  from  his  new 
alliance.  Some  of  them  even  promifed  to  invert  him 
with  the  dii^nity  of  fupreme  magiftrate,  and  to  fupport 
his  ufurpation.  But  Monk  was  too  jufl,  or  too  wife, 
to  hearken  to  fuch  wild  propofals ;  he  refolved  to  rc- 
ftore  the  fecluded  members,  and  by  their  means  to  bring 
about  a  new  ele(flion. 

Tiie  rcftoration  of  the  expelled  members  was  eafdy 
effefted  ;  and  their  number  was  fo  much  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Rump,  that  thechiefs  of  this  laft  party  now 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  in  their  turn.  The  refto* 
red  members  began,  with  repealing  all  thofe  orders  by 
which  they  had  been  expelled.  They  renewed  and  en- 
larged the  general's  commiffion  ;  fixed  a  proper  ftipend 
for  the  fuppnrt  of  the  fleet  and  army  ;  and,  having 
pafled  thcfc  votes,  they  diffolved  themfelves,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  alfcmbling  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile,  Monk  new-modelled  his  army  to  the 
purpofes  he  had  in  view.  Some  officers,  by  hisdiredlion, 
prefentedhim  with  an  addrefs,  in  which  they  promifed 
to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  enfuing  parliament. 
He  approved  of  this  engagement,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  figned  by  all  the  different  regiments:  and  this 
furnilhcd  him  with  a  pretence  for  difmifling  all  the 
officers  by  whom  it  was  rejeded. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfaftions,  Lambert,  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower,  efcapcd  from  his  prifon, 
and  began  to  raifc  forces ;  and  as  his  aclivity  and  prin- 
ciples were  futficiently  known.  Monk  took  the  earlieft 
precautions  to  oppofe  his  meafures.  He  difpatched 
agaiuft  him  colonel  Ingoldfby,  with  his  own  regiment, 
before  Lambert  had  time  to  affemble  his  dependents. 
That  officer  had  taken  poflclllon  of  Daventry  with  four 
troops  of  horfc:  but  the  greater  part  of  them  joined 
Ingoldfby;  towhom  he  himfclf  furrendercd,  not  with- 
out exhibiting  Arong  marks  of  pufilanimity. 

All  this  time  Monk  Rill  pcrfifled  in  his  refcrve  ;  nor 
would  he  intruft  his  fecret  intentions  with  any  perfon, 
•except  one  Monicc,  a  gentleman  of  Devonthirc.  He 
was  of  a  fedentary  and  rtudious  difpolition,  and  wiih 
him  alone  did  the  general  dclibratc  on  the  great  and 
dangerous  enterprifc  of  the  relloration.  Sir  John  Gran- 
ville, who  had  a  commiffion  from  the  king,  applied  for 
acceCi  to  the  general  ;  but  he  was  defired  to  commu- 
nicate hisjbufinefs  toMwrice.  Granville  refiifcd,  though 
Vol.  III. 


twice  urged,  to  deliver  his  mcfTage  to  any  but  the  ge- 
neral himfelf:  fo  that  Monk  now  finding  he  could  de- 
pend on  this  miniftcr's  fecrecy,  opened  to  him  his  whole 
intcniions;  but,  with  his  ufual  caution,  rcfufcd  to  com- 
mit any  thing  to  paper.  In  confcqucjice  of  thefe,  the 
king  left  the  SpaniOt  territories,  where  he  very  nar- 
rowly efcaped  being  detained  at  Breda  by  the  gover- 
nor, under  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper  refped 
and  formality.  From  thence  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  refolved  to  wait  further  advice. 

The  new  parliament  being  alTembled,  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimflone  was  cliofen  fpeaker,  a  man  known  to  be  a 
royalifl  in  his  heart.  The  affections  of  all  were  turned 
towards  the  king ;  yet  fuch  were  their  fears,  and  fuch 
dangers  attended  a  freedom  of  fpcech,  that  no  one 
dared  for  fome  days  to  make  any  mention  of  his  name. 
At  length  Monk  gave  direflions  to  Annefly,  prefidenc 
of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  one  Sir  John  Gran- 
ville, a  fervant  of  the  king's,  had  been  fent  over  by  his 
majeAy,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the 
houfe  of  commons.  This  meflagc  was  received  with 
the  utmoft  joy.  Granville  was  called  in,  the  letter 
read,  and  the  king's  propofals  immediately  accepted 
of.  He  offered  a  general  amnelly  to  all  perfons  what- 
foevcr,  and  that  without  any  exceptions  but  wliat 
(hould  be  made  by  parliament.  He  promifed  to  in- 
dulge fcrupulous  confciences  with  liberty  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  to  leave  to  the  examination  of  parliament  the 
claims  of  all  fuch  as  polfeffed  lands  with  conterted  titles  ; 
to  confirm  all  thefe  conctfTions  by  ads  of  parliament ; 
to  faiisfy  the  army  under  general  Monk  with  refped 
to  their  arrears,  and  to  give  the  fame  rank  to  his  of- 
ficers when  they  ihould  bcenlilled  in  the  king's  army. 

In  confequence  ofthis  good  agreement  between  king 
and  parliament,  Montague  the  Englifh  admiral  waited 
on  his  majellyto  inform  him  that  the  fleet  expeded  his 
orders  at  Schcvcling.  The  duke  of  York  immediately 
went  on  board,  and  took  the  command  as  lord  high 
admiral.  The  king  embarked,  and  landing  at  Dover, 
was  received  by  the  general,  whom  he  tenderly  em- 
braced. He  entered  London  in  1660,  on  the  29ih  of 
May,  which  was  his  birth-day  ;  and  was  attended  by 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  who  teflificd  their 
joy  by  the  loudeft  acclamations. 

Charles  II.  was  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
reftoration.  Beinj^  naturally  of  an  engaging  counte- 
nance, and  pofTefled  of  an  open  and  affable  difpofiiion, 
he  was  the  favourite  of  all  ranks  of  his  fubjeds.  They 
had  now  felt  the  miferics  of  anarchy,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  thefe  miferies  was  the  fatisfaflicn  they  felt  on 
the  acceffion  of  their  young  monarcii.  His  fiifl  mea- 
fures were  calculated  to  give  univerfal  fatiifadion.  He 
feemed  defirousof  lofmgthe  memory  of  paA  aiiimofiiics, 
and  of  uniting  every  party  in  aflcdion  for  their  prince 
and  country.  He  admitted  into  his  council  the  moll 
eminent  men  of  the  nation,  without  rcgaril  to  former 
diAindions.  The  prefbyterians  fliarcd  this  honour 
equally  with  the  royaliAs.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  pref- 
byieriau  clergymen,  were  even  made  chaplains  to  the 
king.  Admiral  Montague  was  created  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  general  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle.  Morricc, 
the  general's  friend,  was  created  ftcretary  of  Aaie.  IJuc 
what  gave  the  greaicA  contentment  to  the  nation  was 
the  judicious  choice  which  the  king  at  firft  made  of  his 
principal  miniAers  and  favourites.     Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
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was  fteward  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton high  treafurer ;  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  fecretary  of 
Hate.  Thefe  men,  united  together  in  the  Itrifteft 
friendlhip,  and  combining  in  the  fame  laudable  inclina- 
tions, fupported  each  others  credit,  and  purfued  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  public. 

The  parliament  having  been  fummoned  without  the 
king's  confent,  received  at  firft  only  the  title  of  a  co/i- 
vejition;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  adt  pafled  for  that 
purpofe,  that  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  name  of 
parliament.  Both  houfes  owned  the  guilt  of  the  for- 
mer rebellion,  and  gratefully  received  in  their  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  fubjecEls,  his  majefty's 
gracious  pardon  and  indemnity.  The  king  had  before 
promifed  an  indemnity  to  all  criminals,  but  fuch  as 
fhoald  be  excepted  by  parliament :  he  now  iffued  a 
proclamation,  declaring,  that  fuch  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  as  did  not  furrender  themfelves  within  14  days 
fhould  receive  no  pardon.  Nineteen  furrendered  them- 
felves; fome  were  taken  in  their  flight;  others  efcaped 
beyond  fea.  The  peers  feemed  inclined  to  great  feve- 
rity  on  this  occafion  ;  but  were  reftrained  by  the  king, 
who  in  the  moft  earneft  terms  preffed  the  adt  of  gene- 
ral indemnification. 

After  repeated  felicitations,  the  aft  of  indemnity  paf- 
fed  both  houfes,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  who  had 
an  immediate  hand  in  the  king's  death.  Even  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  Bradfliaw,  though  dead,  were  con- 
fidered  as  proper  objects  of  refentment  :  their  bodies 
were  dug  from  their  graves  ;  dragged  to  the  place  of 
execution;  and  afterhanging  fome  time,  buried  under 
the  gallows.  Of  the  rell  who  fat  in  judgment  on  the 
late  monarch's  trial,  fome  were  dead,  and  fome  thought 
worthy  of  pardon.  Ten  only,  out  of  80,  were  doomed 
to  immediate  deftrudion ;  and  thefe  were  enthufiafts 
who  had  all  along  afted  from  principle,  and  who,  in 
the  general  fpirit  of  rage  excited  againfl  them,  fhowed 
a  fortitude  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
caufe. 

This  was  all  the  blood  which  was  flied  at  the  refto- 
ratiou.  Thereftofthe  king'sjudges were reprived, and 
afterwards  difperfed  into  feveral  prifons.  The  army 
was  difbanded,  that  had  for  fo  many  years  governed 
the  nation :  prelacy,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England  were  reftored ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  king  pretended  to  preferve  the  air  of  modera- 
tion and  neutrality.  In  fadt,  with  regard  to  religion, 
Charles,  in  his  gay  hours,  was  a  profeffed  dcift ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  (bowed  an  inclination  to 
the  Catholic  perfuafion,  which  he  had  llrongly  imbibed 
in  his  infancy  and  exile. 

On  the  i3ch  of  September  this  year,  died  the  young 
the  duke  of  duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  prince  of  great  hopes.     The  king 
Gloucefter.  was  never  fo  deeply  affedted  by  any  incident  in  his  life. 
The  princefs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  partake  of  tiie  joy  attending  the  reftoraiion 
of  her  family,  with  whom  fhe  lived  in  great  friendfliip, 
foon  after  fickened  and  died.     The  queen-mother  paid 
a  vifit  to  her  fon,  and  obtained  his  confent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  princefs  Henrietta  with  the  duke  of  Or- 
jQ^       leans,  brother  to  the  French   king.     The  parliament 
Tarliatnent  having  met  on  the    6th  of    November,    and   carried 
diffoived.    on    bufmefs    with    the  greateft  unanimity   and  dif- 
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patch,  were  diflblvcd  by  the  king  on  the  29th  of  De-    Eritalg. 
cember  1660.  *— -v-— « 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  fpirit  of  the  q  *°^, 
people  feemed  to   take   a  turn  quite  oppofite  to  that  in  ftat"    f  th 
the  time  of  Charles  I.     The  latter  found  his  fubjedts  nation  dur- 
animated   with   a  ferocious  though  ignorant  zeal  f or  iBg  Charlej 
liberty.     They  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  free,  and  ^^'s  reign, 
therefore  imagined  that  liberty  confifted  in  throwing 
off  entirely  the   royal  authority.     They  gained  their 
point:  the  unhappy  monarch  was  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered; but  inflead  of  liberty,   they  found  themfelves 
involved  in  much  worfe  tyranny  than   before.     Being; 
happily  freed  from  this  tyranny  by  the  reftoraiion,  they 
ran  into  the  contrary  extreme  ;  and  inftead  of  an  un- 
bounded fpirit  of  oppofuion,  there   was  nothing  now 
to  be  found   but   as   unbounded   a   fpiiit  of  fubmiffion ; 
and  through  the  flaviQi  llibmiffions   and  conceifions  of 
the  people  in  this  reign,  Charles  found  means  to  ren- 
der himfelf  at  laft  almoft  quite  abfohuc,  and  to  govern 
without  requiring,  or  indeed  without  having  any  occa- 
fion for  parliament. 

A  like  revolution  took  place  with  regard  to  religious 
matters.  During  the  former  reign  a  fpirit  of  the  moft 
gloomy  enthufiafm  had  ovcrfpread  the  whole  ifland, 
and  men  irtiagined  that  the  Deity  was  only  to  be 
pleafed  by  their  denying  themfelves  every  focial  plea- 
fure,  and  refullng  every  thing  that  tended  to  make  life 
agreeable.  The  extreme  hypocrify  of  Cromwell  and 
his  aiTociatcs,  and  the  abfurd  condudt  of  others,  fhowed 
that  this  was  not  religion  ;  but,  in  avoiding  this  error, 
they  ran  into  one  equally  dangerous;  and  every  thing 
religious  or  ferious  was  difcountenanced.  Nothing  but 
riot  and  difTipation  took  place  every  where.  The  court 
fet  them  the  example:  nothing  but  fcenes  of  gallantry 
and  fellivity  were  to  be  feen ;  the  horrors  of  the  late 
war  became  the  fubjedt  of  ridicule ;  the  formality  of 
the  fedlaries  was  difplayedon  the  ftage,  and  even  laugh- 
ed at  from  the  pulpit.  In  fhort,  the  beft  mode  of  reli- 
gion now  was  to  have  as  little  as  pofTible;  and  to  avoid 
not  only  the  hypocrify  of  the  fedlaries,  but  even  the 
common  duties  of  morality.  (08 

In  the  midft  of  this  riot  and  difUpation,  the  old  and  Ingratitude 
faithful  followers  of  the  royal  family  were  left  unre- of  Charlei. 
warded.  Numbers  who  had  fought  both  for  the  king 
and  his  father,  and  who  had  loft  their  whole  fortunes 
in  his  fervice,  ftill  continued  to  pine  in  want  and  obli- 
vion ;  while  in  the  mean  time  their  perfecutors,  who 
had  acquired  fortunes  during  the  civil  war,  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  them  without  moleftation.  The  wretch- 
ed royalifts  petitioned  and  murmured  in  vain  ;  the  mo- 
narch fled  from  their  expoflulations  to  fcenes  of  mirth 
and  fefliviiy  ;  and  the  adt  of  indemnity  was  generally 
faid  to  have  been  an  adt  of  forgivenejs  to  the  king's 
enemies,  and  of  oblroion  to  his  friends.  joj 

In  1 66 1,   the  Scots  and  Englifli  parliaments  feemed  Submiffire 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  proflrations  to  the  king,  difpofition 
In  England,  monarchy  and  epifcopacy  were   raifcd   to"^°'''P^' 
the  greateft  fplendour.     The  bifliops  were  permitted  to  "*'°""'' 
rcfurae  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers;  all  military 
authority  was  acknowledged  to  be  vefted  in  the  king. 
He  was  empowered  to  appoint  commiflioners  for  regu- 
lating corporations,    and  expelling  fuch   members  as 
had  intruded  themfelves  by  violence,  or  profeffed  prin- 
ciples dangerous  to   the  conflitution.     An  adt  of  uni- 
formity was  pafTed,  by  which  it  was  required  that  e- 
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▼ery  clergyman  fliould  be  re-ordaincd,  if  he  had  not 
before  received  epilcopal  ordination  ;  that  he  (hould 
declare  his  alTent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  book 
of  Common  prayer,  and  llionld  take  the  oath  of  cano- 
nical obedience.  In  confcquence  of  this  law,  above 
aooo  of  the  Preibyterian  clergy  rcfigned  their  cures  at 
once.  In  Scotland  the  right  of  the  king  was  aflcrted 
in  the  fullell  and  moft  pofitivc  terms  to  be  hereditary, 
divine,  and  indefeafible.  His  power  was  extended  to 
the  lives  and  poireffions  of  his  fubjeds,  and  from  his 
original  grant  was  faid  to  come  all  that  they  enjoyed. 
They  voted  him  an  additional  revenue  of  40,0001.  ; 
and  all  their  former  violences  were  treated  with  a  de- 
gree of  the  uimoft  deteftation. 

This  intoxication  of  loyalty,  however,  began  foon 
to  wear  off.  The  king's  profufion  and  extravagance 
in  his  pleafures,  together  with  his  indolence  in  adnii- 
niftration,  furnilhed  opportunities  of  making  very  dif- 
advantageous  comparifons  between  him  and  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Thefeanimofities  were  heightened  by  the 
ejeiftcd  clergy,  cfpecially  when  they  faw  Dunkirk,  which 
had  been  acquired  during  the  ufurper's  vigorous  admi- 
nidraiion,  fold  to  the  French  for  40,0001.  and  that  mere- 
ly to  fipply  the  king's  extravagance.  From  this  time 
(Augu/t  17th  1662),  Charles  found  himfclf  perpetually 
oppofcd,  and  bis  parliaments  granted  fupplies  much 
more  reludlantly  than  before. 

A  few  months  before,  the  continual  exigencies  of 
the  king  had  forced  him  to  conclude  a  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal  for  the  fake  of  her  portion, 
which  was  50o,oool.  in  money,  together  with  the  for- 
trcfs  of  Tingicr  in  Africa,  and  of  Bombay  in  the  Eafl 
Indies.  Tne  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  dukes  of  Or- 
mond  and  Southampton,  urged  many  reafons  againlt 
this  match,  particularly  the  likelihood  of  her  never 
having  any  children  ;  but  all  their  objeftions  could  not 
prevail,  and  therefore  Clarendon  fct  himfelf  to  pro- 
mote it  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Still,  however,  the 
kind's  nfcelFities  were  greater  than  his  iupplies.  He 
therefore  rcfolved  to  facrifice  his  miniHer  the  great  Cla- 
rendon to  the  refentment  of  the  parliament,  to  whom 
he  wis  bfcone  obnoxious,  in  order  u>  procure  fomc 
more  f.ipplies  for  himfelf.  In  1663,  an  extraordinary 
fapply  was  dcna  idcd  :  the  king  fent  for  the  commons, 
on  the  I2th  of  Jine,  to  Whitehall.  He  complained 
ef  their  inattention  ;  and  by  acqiainting  them  of  a 
confpiracy  to  feize  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  he  hoped  to 
furniih  a  reafon  for  demanding  a  prefciu  fipply.  Four 
fubfidies  were  immediately  granted,  and  the  clergy  in 
convocation  followed  the  example  of  the  commons.  On 
this  occafion  the  earl  of  Briltol  ventured  to  impeach  the 
chancellor  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  but  as  he  did  not  fnp- 
port  his  charge,  the  affair  was  dropped  for  the  prefent. 

With  a  view  probably  of  having  the  money  to  be 
employed  for  that  purpofc  in  his  hands,  Charles  was 
induced  to  declare  war  againft  the  Dutch  in  1664. 
In  this  war  the  Luglilh,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Holmes,  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Cape-Corfc 
cadle  on  the  coiilof  Africa, and  likewifr:  feized  on  their 
fettlemeats  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  ideof  Goree.  Sail- 
ing from  thence  to  America,  the  admiral  polfeffed  him- 
felf of  Nova  Belnia,  nov/thc(litco(  Nnu-Tori.  On  the 
o:her  hand,  DeRuyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  difpolfellcd 
the  Engliili  of  all  ibcir  fctilcincnts  in  Guinea  except 


Cape  Corfe.  He  afterwards  failed  to  America,  where  Britain, 
he  attacked  Barbadoes  and  Long-Kland,  but  was  re-  *~~^'  ' 
pulfed.  Soon  after,  the  two  tnoft  confidf  rable  fleets  of 
each  nation  met  ;  the  one  under  the  duke  of  York,  to 
the  number  of  114  fail  ;  the  other  commanded  by  Op- 
dam  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force.  nj 
The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  Terrible 
both  fides  fought  with  equal  intrepidity.  The  duke  battles  at 
of  York  was  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  engagement,  and  ^'■'^• 
behaved  with  great  fpirit  and  compofurc,  while  many 
of  his  lordsand  attendants  were  killed  befide  him.  In 
the  heat  of  the  a(ftion  the  Dutch  admiral's  (hip  blew  up  ; 
which  fo  difcouraged  and  dirtieanened  them,  that  they 
fled  towards  their  own  coaft,  having  30  fhips  funk  and 
taken,  while  the  vi(flors  loft  only  one.  This  fiiccefs 
of  the  Englifli  fo  much  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  thtt  France  and  Denmark  im- 
mediately refolved  to  proici.^  the  republic  from  fuch 
formidable  enemies.  De  Ruyter  the  great  Dutch  ad- 
miral, on  his  return  from  Guinea,  was  appointed,  at 
the  head  of  76  fail,  to  join  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the 
French  admiral,  who  it  was  fuppofed  was  then  enter- 
ing the  Britilh  channel  from  Toulon.  The  duke  of 
Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  now  commanded  the 
Briiifli  fleet,  which  did  not  exceed  74  fail.  Albemarle 
detached  prince  Rupert  with  20  fhips  to  oppofe  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  ;  againft  which  piece  of  rafhnefs  Sir 
George  Ayfcue  protefted  in  vain.  The  fleets  thus  en- 
gaging upon  unequal  terms,  a  moft  memorable  baitic 
enfued.  The  firft  day,  the  Dutch  admiral  Erertzen 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  one  of  their  fhips  was 
blown  up,  and  three  of  the  Englidi  (hips  tskcn  ;  the 
combatants  were  parted  by  darknefs.  The  fecond  day 
they  renewed  the  battle  with  incredible  fury.  Sixteen 
frefh  (hips  joined  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Englilh  were  fo 
fhattered,  that  their  fighting  Ihips  were  reduced  to  28. 
Upon  retreating  towards  their  own  coaft,  the  Dutch 
followed  them  ;  where  another  dreadful  conflid  was  be- 
ginning, but  parted  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night  as 
before.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Englilh 
continued  their  retreat,  and  the  Dutch  their  purfuit. 
Albemarle  came  to  the  defperate  refohuion  of  blowing 
up  his  own  ftiip  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  enemy, 
when  he  found  himfelf  happily  reinforced  by  prince 
Rupert  with  16  (hips  of  the  line.  By  this  time  it  was 
night ;  and  the  next  day  the  fleets  came  again  to  a  clofc 
combat,  which  was  continued  with  great  violence,  till 
they  were  parted  by  a  mift.  Sir  George  Ayfcue  ha- 
ving the  misfortune  to  ftrike  on  the  Galoper  fands,  was 
taken,  with  a  (hip  of  too  guns. 

Both  fides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  Dutch  cer- 
tainly had  the  advantangc  in  this  engagement.      A  fe- 
cond, however,  equally  bloody,  happened   (bon  after, 
with   larger  fleets  on   both  fides,  commanded  by   the 
fame  admirals.     In  this  the  Dutch  were  v.mquiflied  ; 
but  they  were  foon  in  a  condition  to  fare  their  enemies,       ,,^ 
by  the  juniflion  of  Beaufort  the  French  admiral.    Tlu  Dutch  fleei 
Dutch   fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames,  conduiSed   by  appear";  in 
their  great  admiral.     The  Englifli  were  thrown    into  ^^ellunie* 
the  utntoft  confternation  :   a  chain  had  been  drawn  a- 
crofs  the  river  Med  way  ;  and  fomc  fortifications  had  been 
added  to  the  forts  along  the  bank.     But  all   thefe  wrrc 
unequal  to  the  prefent  force  :  Shecrnefs  was  foon  taken  ; 
the  Dutch  palTcJ  forward  and  broke  the  chain,  tliougli 
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Deftroying  th?  (hipping  in  their  paffage,  they  Hill  ad 
vanced,  with  fix  men  of  war  and  f.ve  fire-llaips,  as  far 
as  Upnore  caflle,  where  they  burned  three  men  of  war. 
The  whole  city  of  London  was  in  confternation ;  it 
was  expefted  that  the  Dutch  might  fail  up  next  tide 
to  London-bridge,  and  deftroy  not  only  the  fhipping, 
but  even  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  The  Dutch, 
however,  were  unable  to  profecute  that  projeft  from 
the  failure  of  the  French  who  had  proraifed  them  af- 
fiftance.  Spreading  therefore  an  alarm  along  the  coafl, 
and  having  infulted  Norwich,  they  returned  to  their 
own  coalls. 

During  thefe  tranfadtions  abroad,  happened  a  great 
plague  at  London,  which  deftroyed  100,000  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  calamity  was  foon  followed  by  ano- 
ther, dill  more  dreadful  if  poffible.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  a  baker's  houfe  in  Pudding-lane  near  the  bridge,  and 
fpread  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  efforts  could  extin- 
guifh  it,  till  it  laid  in  aihes  the  moft  confiderable  part 
of  the  city.  This  calamity,  though  it  reduced  thou- 
fands  to  beggary,  proved  in  the  end  both  beneficial  and 
ornamental  to  the  city.  It  rofe  from  its  ruins  in  greater 
beauty  than  ever  ;  the  ftreets  being  widened,  and  the 
houfes  built  of  brick  inflead  of  wood,  became  thus  more 
wholefonie  and  fecure.  In  fo  great  a  calamity  it  is  re- 
markable that  not  a  fingle  life  was  loll. 

Thefe  complicated  misfortunes  did  not  fail  to  excite 
many  murmurs  among  the  people  :  The  blame  of  the 
fire  was  laid  on  the  papifts  :  the  Dutch  war  was  ex- 
claimed againft  as  unfuccefsful  and  unneceffary,  as  be- 
ing an  attempt  to  humble  that  nation  who  were  equal 
enemies  to  Popery  with  themfelves.  Charles  himfelf  alfo 
began  to  be  fcnfible,  that  all  the  ends  for  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  Datch  war  were  likely  to  be  entirely 
fruftrated.  Inflead  of  being  able  to  lay  up  money  for 
himfelf,  the  fupplies  of  parliament  had  hitherto  been 
fo  fcanty,  that  he  found  himfelf  confiderably  in  debt. 
A  treaty  therefore  was  fet  on  foot,  which  was  conclu- 
ded at  Breda  on  the  21ft  of  July  1667.  By  this  treaty 
the  only  advantage  gained  by  Britain  was,  the  ceffation 
of  the  colony  of  New- York.  It  was  therefore  judged 
difgraceful,  and  the  blame  of  it  thrown  upon  the  un- 
happy carl  of  Clarendon.  Along  with  this,  he  was 
charged  with  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  bad  payment  of 
the  fca-men  ;  the  difgrace  by  the  Dutch  fleet  ;  and  his 
ow  n  ambition.  His  daughter,  while  yet  in  Paris,  had 
commenced  an  amour  with  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  un- 
der a  folemn  promife  of  marriage  had  admitted  him  to 
her  bed.  Her  lover,  however,  cither  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, or  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  brother  Charles, 
afterwards  married  her  ;  and  this  too  was  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  Clarendon.  On  thefe  accufations,  the  king, 
who  on  account  of  his  rigid  virtue  had  never  much  lo- 
ved this  nobleman,  ordered  the  feals  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgemen.  Clarendon 
was  again  impeached  ;  and  though  the  charges  were 
manifeftly  frivolous,  yet  fo  flrong  was  the  popular  tor- 
rent againft  him,  that  he  thouglit  proper  to  withdraw 
into  France.  Soon  after,  the  king  formed  an  alliance 
with  Holland  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
French  king  from  completing  his  conqueft  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  greatefl  part  of  this  country  he  had  al- 
ready fubdued,  when  be  was  unexptfledly  flopped  by 
this  league  ;  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  contradting 


that  they  would  conflitutc  themfelves  arbiters 
of  the  differences  betvTeen France  and  Spain,  and  check 
the  exorbitant  pretenfions  of  either. 

The  king  now  began  to  acT:  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 
ner. He  had  long  wilhed  to  extend  his  prerogative 
and  to  be  able  to  furnifli  himfelf  with  whatever  fums  he 
might  want  for  his  pleafures,  and  therefore  was  moft 
likely  to  be  pleafed  with  thofe  minifters  who  could  flat- 
ter boih  his  wiflies  at  once.  Thefe  he  found  in  Clif- 
ford, Alhley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale, 
a  junto  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  cabal ;  a  word 
formed  by  the  initials  of  their  names.  The  firft  efFefts 
of  their  advice  was  a  fecret  alliance  with  France,  and 
a  rupture  with  Holland.  Soon  after  this,  the  duke  of 
York  declared  himfelf  a  Papift ;  and  liberty  of  confci- 
ence  was  proclaimed  to  all  fedaries,  whether  diffenters 
or  Papifts :  a  proclamation  was  ifFued  containing  very 
rigorous  claufes  in  favour  of  prefling  ;  another  full  of 
mcHaces  againft  thofe  who  fhould  fpeak  undutifuUy  of 
his  majefty's  meafures  ;  and  even  againft  thofe  who 
heard  fuch  difcourfes,  unlefs  they  informed  in  due  time 
againft  the  offenders.  All  thefe  things  gave  very  great 
and  juft  offence  to  the  people ;  but  they  were  efpecially 
alarmed  at  the  alliance  with  France,  and  juftly  afraid 
of  the  treachery  of  that  nation. 

On  the  28th  of  May  1672,  the  Englifli  fleet  under 
the  duke  of  York  was  furprifed  by  the  Dutch  in  South- 
wold  bay.  About  eight  in  the  morning  began  a  moft 
furious  engagement.  The  gallant  Sandwich,  who  com- 
manded the  Englifh  van,  drove  his  fhip  into  the  midft 
of  the  enemy,  beat  off  the  admiral  that  ventured  to  at- 
tack him,  funk  another  fliip  that  attempted  to  board 
him,  and  three  fire  Ihips  that  offered  to  grapple  with 
him.  Though  his  veffel  was  torn  withfhot,  and  out  of 
1000  men  there  only  remained  400,  he  ftill  continued 
to  fight.  At  laft,  a  fire-fliip,  more  fortunate  than  the 
reft,  having  laid  hold  of  his  veffel,  her  deftru(aion  be- 
came inevitable,  and  the  earl  himfelf  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  fwim  to  fome  other  fhip.  Night  parted 
the  combatants  ;  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  Englifh.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  ilie  two  ma- 
ritime powers  wasnearly  equal ;  but  the  French  fuffered 
very  little,  not  having  entered  into  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement. It  was  even  fuppofed  that  they  had  orders 
for  this  condud,  and  to  fpare  their  own  fhips,  while 
the  Dutch  and  Englifh  fhould  weaken  each  other  by 
their  mutual  animofities. 

The  combined  powers  were  much  more  fuccefsful  a- 
gainft  the  Dutch  by  land,  Louis  conquered  all  before 
him,  croffed  the  Rhine,  took  all  the  frontier  towns  of 
the  enemy,  and  threatened  the  new  republic  with  a  fi- 
nal diffolution.  Terms  were  propofed  to  them  by  the 
two  conquerors,  laouis  offered  them  fuch  as  would 
have  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  refiftingan  invafion 
from  France  by  land.  Thofe  of  Charles  expofed  them 
equally  to  every  invafion  byfea.  At  laft  the  murmurs 
of  the  Englifh  at  feeing  this  brave  and  induftrious  peo- 
ple, the  fupporters  of  the  Proieftant  caufe,  totally 
funk  and  on  the  brink  of  deftruftion,  were  loo  loud 
not  to  reach  the  king.  He  was  obliged  to  call  a  par- 
liament, to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  upon  his  con- 
duel  ;  and  be  foon  faw  how  his  fubjefts  ftood  affefted. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February  1673. 
They  began  with  repreffing  fome  of  the  king's  extra- 
ordinary ftretcbes  of  prerogative,  and  taking  means  for 
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aniformity  in  religions  matters.  A  law  was  paffcd  en- 
titled tljc  ti-ft  aSl,  imp«fing  an  oatb  on  all  who  Ihoiild 
enjoy  any  public  bcnetice.  Belidcs  the  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  the  king's  iiiprcmacy,  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  receive  the  facrament  once  a-year  in  the  efta- 
blilhcd  church,  and  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doftrine 
of  tranfubftantiaiion.  As  the  diiTcnters  alfo  had  fc- 
conded  the  etforis  of  the  commons  againft  the  king's 
declaration  of  indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics,  a  bill 
was  palled  for  their  cafe  and  relief,  which,  however, 
went  with  fome  difficulty  through  the  houi'e  of  peers. 
The  Dutch  in  the  mean  time  continued  todefcndthcm- 
felves  with  I'uch  valour,  that  the  commons  began  to 
dcfpair  of  fuccefs.  They  therefore  refolved  that  the 
{landing  army  was  a  grievance  :  they  next  declared, 
that  they  would  grant  no  more  fupplies  to  carry  on  the 
Dutch  war,  unlefs  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  were  fo 
obftinate  as  to  refufe  all  reafonablc  conditions.  To  cut 
fliort  thcfe  difagrecable  altercations,  the  king  relolved 
to  prorogue  the  parliament ;  and,  with  that  intention, 
went  unexpedledly  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  from  whence 
he  fent  the  ullier  of  the  black-rod  to  fummon  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  uflier  and 
the  fpeaker  met  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  houfe  ;  but 
the  fpeaker  being  within,  fome  of  the  members  fudden- 
ly  Ihut  the  door,  and  cried,  "  To  the  chair."  Upon 
which  the  following  motions  were  inllantly  made  in  a 
tumultuous  manner:  That  the  alliance  with  France  was 
a  grievance  ;  that  the  evil  coimfellorsof  the  king  were 
a  grievance;  that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  a  grie- 
vance :  and  then  the  houfe  rofcin  great  confufion.  The 
king  foon  faw  that  he  could  expect  no  fupply  from  the 
commons  for  carrying  on  the  war  which  was  fo  difa- 
grecable to  them  ;  he  refulved  therefore,  to  make  afe- 
parate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  terms  which  they  had 
propefed  by  the  Spanilh  ambaflador.  For  form's  lake, 
he  aiked  the  advice  of  his  parliament  ;  who  concurring 
heartily  in  his  intentions,  a  peace  was  concluded  accor- 
dingly. 

The  prepoflcflion  which  Charles  had  all  along  fliown 
for  France,  and  his  manifeft  inclination  upon  all  occa- 
fions  to  attach  himfelf  to  that  kingdom,  had  given  great 
offence  to  his  people.  Along  with  this,  other  circum- 
ftanccsconfpired  toraife  a  general  difcontent.  The  to- 
leration of  Catholics,  fo  much  wifhed  for  by  the  king  ; 
the  bigotry  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  heir  apparent  10 
the  crown,  and  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  ;  excited  a  confternation  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  as  if  the  Proteftant  religion  was  in 
danger.  This  fear  and  difcontent  was  carefully  kept 
np  and  fomenredby  wicked  and  deligning  men,  who 
to  promote  their  own  interefts  would  not  fcruple  to  ad- 
vance the  grolTcft  falfthoods.  In  1678,  an  account  of 
a  plot  formed  by  the  papifts  for  deftroying  the  king 
and  the  proieftant  religion,  was  given  in  by  one  Kirby 
achemifl,  DrTong,  a  weak  credulous  clergyman,  and 
Titos  Oates,  who  had  likcwifc  been  a  clergyman,  but 
one  of  the  mod  abandoned  mifcreants  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. Thccircumftances attending  tliis  pretended  dif- 
covery  were  fo  perfe(5lly  incredible,  that  it  appears  a- 
mazing  how  any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  could  give  ear 
.  to  themf .  Nevenhclefs,  fo  much  were  the  minds  of 
the  nation  in  general  inflamed  againft  the  Catholics  at 
ihis  time,  that  it  not  only  produced  the  deftruftion  of 
individuals  of  the  Romilli  perfuafion,  but  an  univerfal 
malTacrc  of  that  unhappy  fcft  was  apprehended.    The 
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quiry,  were  found  more  credulous  than  even  the  vulgar 
themfelves.  The  cry  of  plot  was  immediately  «chocd 
from  one  houfe  to  the  other ;  the  country  party  could 
not  flip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  managing  the 
palTions  of  the  people  ;  the  courtiers  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing thought  dilloyal  if  they  fliould  doubt  the  guilt  of 
thofe  who  were  accufed  of  dcfigns  againft  the  king's 
perfon.  Danby,  the  prime  miniller,  himfelf  entered 
into  it  very  furioufly,  and  perfiUcd  in  his  inquiries  not- 
withflanding  all  the  king's  advices  to  the  contrary. 
Charles  himfelf,  who  was  the  perfon  that  ought  to  have 
been  moll  concerned,  was  the  only  one  who  treated  it 
witk  contempt.  Nothing,  however,  could  flop  ilie  po- 
pular fury  ;  and  for  a  time  the  king  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  it.  j^^ 

During  the  time  of  this  general  uproar  and  perfecu-  i.ord  Ban- 
lion,  the  lord  treafurer  Danby  was  impeached  in  the  by  im- 
houfe  of  commons  by  Seymour  the  fpeaker.  The  prin-  peathtd- 
cipal  charge  againft  him  was,  his  having  written  a  let- 
ter to  Montague  the  king's  amballador  at  Paris,  direc- 
ting him  to  fell  the  king's  good  offices  at  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  to  the  king  of  France,  for  a  certain  fum  of 
money  ;  contrary  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  confe- 
derates, and  even  of  thofe  of  his  own  kingdoms.  Tho* 
the  charge  was  juft,  yet  Danby  had  the  happincfs  to 
find  the  king  refolved  to  defend  him.  Charles  allured 
the  parliament,  that,  as  he  bad  aftcd  inivery  thing  by 
his  orders,  he  held  him  entirely  blamelefs;  and  though 
he  would  deprive  him  of  all  his  employn\cnts,  yet  he 
would  pofitively  infift  on  his  perfonal  fafety.  Tlie  lords 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  ;  however,  they  went  on  to 
impeach  him,  and  Danby  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  but 
no  worfe  confequences  followed. 

Thefe  furious  proceedings   had  been   carried  on  by 
an  houfe  of  commons  that  had  continued  undiiTolved  for 
above  i  7  years.  They  were  now  (li(rolved,and  arioiher 
parliament  was  called  ;  which,  however,  proved  as  un- 
manageable as  the  preceding.     The  members  rtlblved 
to  check  ihe  growth  of  Popery  by  ftriking  at  the   root      ,28 
of  the  evil  ;  and  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  total  ExduCon 
exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  crown  of  Kng-  bill 
land  and  Ireland,  which  paH'cd  the  lower  houfe  by  a  brought  in. 
majority  of  79.     They  next  voted  the  king's  ftanding 
army  and  guards  to  be  illegal.  They  proceeded  to  efta- 
blilh  limits  to  the  king's  power  of  imprifoning  delin- 
quents at  will.  It  was  now  alfo  that  the  celebrated  ftatiitc 
called  \.\\e  habeas  corpus  a{i  was  palTed,  which  confirms 
the  fubjedlin  an  abfolute  fecuriiy  from  opprcflive  power. 

During  thefe  troubles  the  duke  of  York  had  retired 
to  BrufFcls  ;  but  an  indifpofition  of  tlic  king  led  him 
back  to  England,  to  be  ready,  in  cafe  of  any  linifter  ac- 
cident, to  alTert  his  right  to  the  throne.  After  pre- 
vailing upon  his  brother  to  difgrace  his  natural  fon  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  now  become  very  popu- 
lar, he  himfelf  retired  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  of 
quieting  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Englilh  nation,  but 
in  reality  to  ftrengthen  his  interefts  in  that  part  of  the 
empire.'  This  feceflion  ferved  ftill  more  to  inflame  the 
country  party,  who  were  flroiigly  attached  to  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  were  refolved  to  fupport  him  againft 
the  duke  of  York.  Mobs,  petitions,  pope-burnings, 
were  artifices  employed  to  keep  up  the  terrors  of  Popery, 
and  alarm  the  court.  The  parliament  had  fliown  favour 
toihc  various  tribes  of  informers,  and  that  ferved  to  in- 
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creafe  the  number  of  thefc  mifcreants  j  but  plots  them- 
felves  alio  become  more  numerous.  Plot  was  fet  up  a- 
gainll  plot ;  and  the  people  were  kept  fufpended  in  the 
mofl;  dreadful  apprehenfion. 

But  it  was  not  by  plots  alone  that  the  adverfe  parties 
endeavoured  to  fupplant  each  other.  Tumultuous  pe- 
titions on  the  one  hand,  and  flattering  addreffes  on  the 
other,  were  fent  up  from  all  quarters.  Wherever  the 
country  party  prevailed,  petitions  were  fent  to  the  king 
tilled  with  grievances  andapprehenfions.  Wherever  the 
church  or  court  party  prevailed,  addreffes  were  framed, 
containing  expreffions  of  the  higheft  regard  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  the  deepeft  abhorrence  of  thofe  who  endea- 
voured to  dilVurb  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus  the  na- 
tion came  to  be  diltinguiflied  'm\.o  petitioners  and  abhor- 
rers.  Whig  and  Tory,  alfo,  were  now  firft  ufed  as  terms 
of  reproach.  The  whigs  were  fo  denominated  from  a 
cant  name  given  to  the  four  prefbyteiian  conventiclers, 
(whig  being  milk  turned  four).  The  tories  were  deno- 
minated from  the  Irilh  banditti  fo  called,  whofe  ufual 
manner  of  bidding  people  deliver  was  by  the  Irilh  word 
Toree,  or  ''Give  nie." 

All  this  time  the  king  had  tyrannized  over  the  Scots 
in  a  very  cruel  manner.  Being  apprized  of  the  ten- 
dency of  prefbyterian  principles  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  Charles,  like  his  predecclFors,  had  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  epifcopacy  there,  but  in  a  much 
more  violent  manner  than  had  been  formerly  attempt- 
ed. The  rights  of  patrons  had  for  fome  years  been  abo- 
liflied  ;  and  the  power  of  eleding  minillers  had  been 
veded  in  the  kirk-fellion  and  lay  elders  :  but  it  was  now 
enadted,  that  all  incumbents  who  had  been  admitted  up- 
on this  title  fhould  receive  a  prefentation,  and  be  infti- 
tuted  anew  by  the  bifliop,  under  the  penalty  of  depri- 
vation. In  confequence  of  this,  350  pari  flies  were  at 
once  declared  vacant.  New  minifters  were  fought  for 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  none  was  fo  vicious  or  igno- 
rant as  to  be  rejefted.  The  people,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  difpleafed  to  the  higheft  degree; 
they  refolved,  however,  to  give  no  fign  of  mutiny  or 
fedicioii,  notwithflanding  their  difcontent.  This  fub- 
miffion  made  their  cafe  ftill  worfe  ;  it  being  foolilhly 
imagined,  that,  as  they  did  not  complain  for  a  little  ill 
ufage,  they  would  fubmit  altogether  if  they  were 
worfe  treated. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  fituation,  till,  in  1664, 
a  very  fevere  ad  was  pafTed  in  England  againft  conven- 
ticles ;  and  this  feverity  was  imitated  by  the  Scots  par- 
liament, who  paffed  an  aft  of  the  fame  kind.  Military 
force  was  next  let  loofe.  Wherever  the  people  had  ge- 
nerally forfaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were  quar- 
tered throughout  the  country.  They  were  commanded 
by  Sir  James  Turner,  a  man  of  a  very  furious  temper 
and  diffolute  life.  He  went  about  and  received  lifts 
from  the  clergy  of  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves  from 
ihe  churches,  or  were  fuppofed  to  frequent  conventi- 
cles. Without  any  proof,  or  legal  conviclion,  he  de- 
manded a  fine  from  them  ;  and  quartered  foldiers  on 
the  fuppofed  criminals  till  he  received  payment.  An 
infurredion  being  dreaded  durihg  the  Dutch  war,  new 
forces  were  levied,  and  entrufted  to  the  command  of 
Dalzitl  and  Drammond,  two  men  of  very  cruel  difpo- 
fuions,  and  the  Scots  parliament  gave  full  fcopc  to  all 
their  enormities, 

Reprefentations  were  now  made  to  the  king,  who 
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promifed  fome  redrefs.     But  his  lenity  came  too  late.     Eritaia. 
The  people,  in  1668,  rofe  in  arms.     They  furprifed  ^ — " — -* 
Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refolved  to  have  put  him  to  ^*^^|-yj_ 
death  :  but  finding  his  orders  to  be  more  violent  than  region, 
his  execution  of  them,  they  fpared  his  life.    At  Lanark 
they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  publilhed  their  ma- 
nifcfto  ;  where  they  profeffed  their  fubmiflion  to  the 
king,  and  only  defired  the  re-eftablifliment  of  prefby- 
tery,  and  of  their  former  minifters.     Their  force  never 
exceeded  2000  men  ;  and  though  the  country  in  ge- 
neral bore  them  great  favour,  mens  fpirits  were  fo  fub- 
dued,  that  the  infurgents  could  expeft  no  farther  in- 
creafe  of  numbers.     Dalziel  took  the  field  to  oppofc 
rhem.     The  number  of  the  covenanters  was  now  re- 
duced to  800,  and  thefe  no  way  capable  of  contending 
with  regular  forces.  Having  advanced  near  Edinburgh,  infumenu 
they  attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  the  weft  by  defeated  »t 
Pentland  hills.    Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  king's  Pentlani- 
troops,  and  received  the  firfl  charge  very  refolutely  ;  tills, 
but  that  was  all  the  adion.     Immediately  they  fell 
into  confufion,  and  fled.     About  40  were  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  130  taken  prifoners.  jjj 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1661,   the  prefbyterians  had  Cruelty  of 
deputed  one  Sharpe  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  archtifliif 
king.     Inftead  of  this,    their  deputy  abandoned  the  ^tatpe. 
caufe  altogether,  became  their  violent  enemy,  and  as  a 
reward  of  his  treachery  was  made  archbifliop  of  St  An- 
drew's.    After  the  battle  of  Pentland-hills,  this  man 
was  the  foremoft  to  take  vengeance   on  the  unhappy 
infurgents,  whofe  opprefTcd  ftate  and  inofFenfive  beha- 
viour had  made  them  objedts  of  univerfal  compaflion. 
Ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  in  Edinburgh  ;    35 
before  their  own  doors  in  different  places.  They  might 
all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced 
the  covenant ;  but  this  they  abfolutely  refufed.     The 
executions  were  going  on,  when  the  king  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  ihe  privy  council,  in  which  he  ordered  that  fuch 
of  the  prifoners  as  fhould  fimply  promife  to  obey   the 
laws  for  the  future  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that 
the    incorrigible    fliould    be    fent  to   the  plantations. 
This  letter  was  brought  to  the  council  by  Burnet,  but 
was  not  immediately  delivered  by  Sharpe.     What  his 
motives  were  for  this  delay,  we  pretend  not  to  fay  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  no  aftion  of  his  life  will  bear  a 
worfe  conftruftion  than  this.     It  had  been  cufiomary 
to  put  thefc  poor  creatures  to  very  fevere  tortures,  in 
order  to  make  ihem  confefs  that  to  be  falfehood,  vfhich 
they  believed  to  be   true.      By  Sharpe's  delay,  one 
Hugh  Maccail  had  been  tortured,  who  would  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  ;  and  fo  violent  were  the  torments 
he  endured,  that  he  expired  under  them.     He  fccmcd     jjfl 
to  die  in  an  ecftacy  of  joy.     His  laft  words  were  ut-  Laft  wordi 
tered  with  an  accent  which  ftruck  all  the  byftandcrs  of  MrMac- 
with  aftonifliment.     "Farewell   (faid  he)   fun,  moon,  "'^' 
and  ftars;  farewell  world  and  time  ;  farewell  weakfrail 
body;   welcome  eternity  ;  welcome  angels  and  faints  ; 
welcome  Saviour  of  the  world  ;   and  welcome  God  the 
judge  of  all."  137 

In  1670,  an  aftagainft  conventicles  was  paffed,  feera-  Aft  againft 
ingly  with  a  defign  of  mitigating  the  former  perfecu-  conventi- 
ting  laws;  though  even  this  was  fevere  enough.     By  ' 
this  aft,  the  hearer  in  a  conventicle  (th:Jt  is,  in  a  dif- 
feniing  affembly  where  more  ihanfive  be  fide  the  family 
wereprefent)   was  fined  5s.  for  the  firft  offence,  and 
los.  for  the  fccond ;  the  preacher  L.20  for  the  firfl 
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oiTencc,  and  L.  40  for  the  fccond.  The  perfon  ia 
whofc  ho  ife  the  conventicle  met  was  fined  alike  fum 
widi  the  preacher.  One  remarkable  claiifc  was,  that 
if  any  difputc  luould  anfc  with  regard  10  the  intcrpre- 
lation  oi  any  p.irt  of  the  a<5l,  tlic  judges  fnouki  always 
explain  the  do.ibc  in  the  fenle  leait  favourable  to  con- 
venticles, it  being  the  intention  of  parliament  entirely 
10  fupprefs  tiicra. 

As  the  violent  methods  ufed  by  the  king  were  found 
ineffeclaal  to  obtain  his  purpofc  in  Scotland,  in  1673 
a  fchemc  of  comprcheni'ion  was  tried,  by  which  it  was 
propofed  to  diminith  greatly  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
inujjs,  toaboliili  their  negative  voice  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  coarts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right 
of  precedency  among  the  prcfbytcrs  :  but  this  too  was 
rejected  by  the  people,  who  well  knew  its  tendency. 
The  nextfcheme  was  an  indulgence.  By  this,  ihenioft 
popular  of  the  expelled  preachers,  without  requiring 
any  terms  of  fubmiilion  to  the  ellablifhed  religion,  were 
fettled  in  vacant  churches  ;  <tnd  fmall  falaries  of  about 
L.20  a-year  were  offered  to  the  reft,  till  they  lliould  be 
otherwifc  eftabliilied.  This  bounty  wasrejc«5led  as  the 
wages  of  criminal  filence,  and  the  replaced  minifters 
foon  repented  of  their  compliance  ;  conventicles  multi- 
plied, and  the  covenanters  daily  met  in  arms  at  their 
places  of  worlhip,  though  they  ufually  difperfcd  thcm- 
fclves  after  divine  fervice. 

Thefe  mild  methods  being  rejected,  a  renewal  of  the 
perfecution  commenced  under  the  adminiftration  of  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  in  which  archbiibop  Sharpe 
bad  a  principal  hand.  It  was  an  old  law,  and  but  fel- 
dom  put  in  execution,  that  a  man  who  wasaccufcd  of 
any  crime,  and  did  not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  might 
be  iiitercomr.'iuntd i  that  is,  he  might  be  publicly  out- 
lawed ;  and  whoever  afterwards,  either  on  account  of 
biifinefs,  relation,  or  charity,  had  the  leall  intcrcourfc 
with  him,  was  fubjeded  to  the  fame  penalties  which 
the  law  could  inflict  on  the  criminal  himfelf.  A  great 
many  writs  of  intcrcommuning  were  now  ilTued  againft 
the  covenanters  ;  by  which  abfurd  method  of  proceed- 
ing, crimes  and  punifliments  were  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
treme degree. 

Application  was  made  to  Charles  for  fomc  redrefs  of 
thefe  grievances  :  but  he  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
bis  pleafures  to  take  any  effedual  means  of  putting  a 
ftoptotheni;  nay,  even  while  he  retracted  them,  he 
was  perfuaded  to  avow  and  praifc  them  in  a  letter  to 
the  privy  council.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was, 
that  the  covenanters  were  at  lall  fo  much  enraged  a- 
gainft  Sharpe,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  apoftate, 
and  experienced  to  be  an  unrelenting  perfccutor,  that, 
on  the  3d  of  May  1679,  he  was  way-laid  and  mur- 
dered with  all  the  circumftances  of  unrelenting  cruel- 
ty. The  murder  of  Sharpe  produced  a  perfecution 
flill  more  violent,  which  at  laft  brought  on  another  in- 
furredlion. 

The  covenanters  finding  themfelves  obliged  to  meet 
in  large  bodies,  and  bring  arms  along  with  them  for 
their  own  fccurity,  fct  forth  a  declaration  againd  pre- 
lacy, which  ihey  publiQicd  at  Rutherglen,  a  fmall  bo- 
rough near  Glafgow  ;  and  in  the  market-place  there 
they  burned  feveral  ads  of  pirliament  which  had  cfta- 
bliihcd  that  mode  of  eccleliallical  government,  and  had 
prohibited  all  conventicles.  For  this  purpofe  they  chofe 
the  29ih  of  May,  the  aunivcrfary  of  the  rcAoraiion  ; 
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and  previoufly  extinguiflied  the  bonfires  that  had  been 
kindled  on  that  occalion.  Count  Graham,  afterwards 
vifcount  Dundee,  an  aflive  and  enterprizing  officerj,  at- 
tacked a  great  conventicle  upon  Loudon-hill,  but  was 
repulfed  with  the  lols  of  30  men.  The  covenanters 
then  finding  themfelves  unwarily  engaged  in  rebellion, 
were  obliged  to  perfeverc ;  and  therefore  pulhed  on  to 
Glafgow,  which,  though  repulfed  at  firft,  they  after- 
wards made  themfelves  mailers  of.  Here  they  difpof- 
feflcdtbe  ellablilhcd  clergy, and  ifliied  proclamations,  in 
which  they  declared  that  they  fought  againft  the  king's 
fiipremacy,  againft  Popery  and  prelacy,  and  againll  a 
Popilh  fucceffor. 

Charles,  being  now  alarmed,  difpatchcd  againft  the 
covenanters  a  fmall  body  of  Englilh  cavalry  under  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  He  joined  the  Scots  guards,  and 
fome  regiments  of  militia  levied  from  the  wtll-affedled 
counties;  and  with  great  celerity  marched  in  queft  of 
the  infurgents.  They  had  taken  port  at  Bothwel-bridge 
between  Hamiton  and  Glafgow;  where  there  was  no 
accefs  but  by  the  bridge,  and  where  a  fmall  body  was 
able  to  defend  it  againll  the  king's  army.  The  whole 
army  of  the  covenanters  never  exceeded  8coo  men,  and 
they  had  in  reality  no  other  generals  than  their  clergy- 
men. Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge,  and  the  cove- 
nanters maintained  their  pofl  as  long  as  their  ammuni- 
tion laAcd.  When  they  fent  for  more,  they  received 
orders  to  quit  their  poll  and  retire  ;  and  this  imprudent 
ineafure  occafioned  an  immediate  defeat.  Monmouth 
parted  the  bridge  without  oppolition,  and  drew  up  his 
lorccs  oppufite  to  the  enemy.  His  cannon  alone  put 
them  to  the  rout.  About  700  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
fuit ;  for  properly  fpeaking,  there  was  no  aclion. 
Twelve  hundred  were  taken  prifoners,  and  treated  with 
humanity  by  Monmouth.  Such  as  promifed  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  prcfent  goyernment  were  difmilfed  ; 
and  about  300  who  rcfufcd  this  condition  were  lliippcd 
for  Barbadoes,  but  unfortunately  periflied  by  the  way. 
Two  of  their  clergymen  were  hanged.  Soon  after,  an 
afl  of  indemnity  was  paffed  :  but  Lauderdale  took  care 
that  it  Ihould  afford  little  protcflion  to  the  unhappy 
covenanters;  for  though  orders  were  given  to  connive 
thenceforward  at  all  conventicles,  he  found  means  un- 
der a  variety  of  pretences  to  elude  the  execution  of 
them. 

It  is  now  certainly  known,  that  king  Charles  II.  had 
formed  a  fcheme  of  overturning  the  eltabliflied  religion, 
and  fubftituting  Popery  in  its  place  ;  as  alfo  of  render- 
ing himfelf  abfoluie.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  vio- 
lent oppofition  from  his  parliaments  ;  and  as  this  one  of 
1679  fecincd  even  to  furpafs  their  predeccffors  in  vio- 
lence, the  king  was  induced  todiffolvc  them  and  call 
another  in  1680.  By  this  ftep,  however,  he  was  no 
gainer.  They  voted  the  legality  of  petitioning  the 
king;  and  fell  with  extreme  violence  on  the  abhorrers, 
who  in  their  addreflcs  to  the  crown  bad  cxprtlftd  their 
difapprobation  of  thofe  petitions.  Great  nnnibers  of 
thefe  were  feized  by  their  order  in  all  purts  of  Eng- 
land, and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody  :  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeifl,  which  had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by 
their  own  recent  law,  was  everyday  violated  by  their 
arbitrary  and  capricious  imprifonmen's.  OneStowel  of 
Exeter  put  a  flop  to  their  proceedings:  he  refufcd  to 
obey  the  ferjcant  at  arms  who  was  fent  to  apprehend 
hiin;  he  Hood  upon  his  dcfcucc,  and  faid  he  knew  no 
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Britain,  law  by  which  the  hoiife  of  commons  pretanded  to  com- 
'  s^— '  j;jjit  him.  The  houfe,  finding  it  equally  dangerous  to 
proceed  or  recede,  got  off  by  an  evafion.  They  voted 
that  Stowel  was  indifpofed  :  and  a  month's  time  was  al- 
lowed him  for  his  recovery.  It  is  happy  for  the  na- 
tion, that  Ihoiild  the  commons  at  any  time  overleap  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  and  capricioufly  order  isen 
to  be  put  in  prifon,  there  is  no  power,  in  cafe  of  re- 
fiftancc,  that  can  compel  the  prifoners  to  fubmit  to  their 
decrees. 

The  chief  point,  however,  laboured  by  the  prefent 
parliament  was,  to  obtain  the  exchifion  bill,  which, 
though  the  former  houfe  had  voted,  was  never  yet  paf- 
fed  into  a  law.  It  pafled  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  houfe  of 
peers.  All  the  bifliops  except  three  voted  againft  it  ; 
for  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  church  ef  England 
was  in  much  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of 
prefbyterianifm  than  Popery.  The  commons  were  ex- 
tremely mortified  at  the  rejedion  of  their  favourite  bill  : 
in  revenge,  they  pafled  feveral  other  difagreeable  afts, 
among  which  one  was.  That,  till  the  exclufion  bill  was 
pafled,  they  could  not,  confiftent  with  the  truft  re- 
pofed  in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  fupply  ; 
and  that  whoever  fliould  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  ad- 
vance, and  money  upon  any  branches  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, Ihould  be  refponfible  to  parliament  for  his  con- 
dud.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  extorting  either  money  or  obedience  from  the 
J44  commons,  came  to  a  refolntion  of  once  more  diffolving 
Parliament  the  parliament.  His  ufher  of  the  black  rod  according- 
diffolved.  ]y  came  to  diflblve  them  while  they  were  voting  that 
the  diflenters  fliould  be  encouraged,  and  that  tJie  Pa- 
pifts  bad  burned  the  city  of  London. 

It  was  for  fome  time  a  doubt  whether  the  king  would 
ever  call  another  parliament  :  his  neceflitics,  however, 
445        furmounted  all  his  fearsof  their  violence  ;  and,  in  1681, 
New  one     he  fummoned  his  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Oxford, 
called  at      [^^1-  j^g  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  punilhing 
Oxford.       jj^g  ^^jy.  Qj-  Loj^(3(j,^  by  fliowing  his  fufpicions  of  their 
loyalty.  In  this,  as  in  all  former  parliaments,  the  coun- 
try party  predominated  ;  and  they  trode  exadtly  in  the 
fame  paths  with  their  predeceflbrs.     The  fame  fpeaker 
was  chofen,  and  the  exclufion  bill  urged  more  fiercely 
than  before.     Ernely,  one  of  the  king's  minillers,  pro- 
pofed  that  the  duke  fhould  be  banilhcd  500  miles  from 
England  ;  and  that  on  the  king's  deceafe  the  next  heir 
Ihould  be  conftituted  regent  with  regal  power.     Yet 
even  this  expedient,  which  left  the  duke  the  bare  title 
of  king,  could  not  obtain  the  attention  of  the  houfe. 
Nothing  but  a  total  exclufion  could  fatisfy  them. 

Each  party  had  now  for  fome  time  reviled  and  ridi- 
culed each  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels  ;  and  thisprac- 
^46       tice  at  lad  was  attended  with  an  incident  that  deferves 
F>h  notice.     One  Fitzharris,  an  Irilh  Papill,  employed  a 

Scotfman,  named  Fverhard,  to  write  a  libel  againft  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  York.  The  Scot  was  aftually  a 
fpy  for  the  contrary  party;  and  fuppofing  this  a  trick 
to  entrap  hiin,  he  difcovered  the  whole  to  Sir  William 
Waller,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  peace  ;  and,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  truth  of  his  information,  polled  the 
magiftrate  and  two  other  perfons  privately,  where  they 
heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharris  and  him- 
felf.  The  libel  compofed  between  them  was  replete 
with  the  utmoft  rancour  and  fcurriliiy.     Waller  carried 


the  intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  Britain, 
for  committing  Fitzharris,  who  happened  at  that  very  *■  «  ^ 
time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Seeing 
himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  whom  he  expec- 
ted no  mercy,  he  refolved  to  fide  with  them,  and  throw 
the  odium  of  the  libel  upon  the  court,  who,  he  faid, 
were  willing  to  draw  up  a  libel  which  fliould  be  impu- 
ted to  the  exclufioners,  and  thus  render  them  hateful  to 
the  people.  He  enhanced  his  fervices  to  the  country- 
party  by  a  new  Popifli  plot  more  tremendous  than  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  in  which  he  brought  in  the  duke 
of  York  as  a  principal  accomplice. 

The  king  imprifoned  Fitzharris  ;   the  commons  a- 
vowed  his  caufe.     They  voted  that  he  fhould  be  im- 
peached by  themfelves,  to  fcreenhim  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  juflice  :   the  lords  rejected  the  impeachment ; 
the  commons  aflerted  their  right  :  a  commotion  was      j,. 
likely  to  enfue  ;  and  the  king,  to  break  off  the  conieft,  Parliament 
went  to  the  houfe  and  diflblved  the  parliament,  with  adiffolvcd. 
fixed  refolntion  never  to  call  another.  j^j 

From   this   moment   the   king   ruled   with  defpotic  Arbitrary 
power.     His  temper,  which  had  always  been  eafy  and  preceed- 
merciful,  now  became  arbitrary  and  cruel  ;  he  enter- "1?'"^'''' 
tained  fpies  and  informers  round  the  throne,  and  im-      ^' 
prifoned  all  fuch  as  he  thought  mofl  daring  in  their  de- 
figiis.     He  refolved  to  humble  the  prefbyterians  ;  they 
were  divefted  of  their  employments  and  their  places  ; 
and  their  offices  given  to  fuch  as  held  with  the  court, 
and  approved  the  do61rine«f  non-refiflance.  The  clergy 
began  to  teflify  their  zeal  and  their  principles  by  their 
writings  and  fermons  ;    but  though  among  thefe  the 
partizans  of  the  king  were  the  mofl  numerous,  thofc  of 
the  oppofite  faftion  were  the  mofl:  enterprizing.     The 
king  openly   efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  former  ;  and 
thus  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  faftion,  he  depri-      149 
ved  the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the  London 
popular  party,  of  their  charter.     It  was  not  till  after  ^^fi'"*"' 
an  abjedt  fubmiffion  that  he  reftored  it  to  them,  having  ' 
previoufly  fubjefted  the  election  of  their  magifirates  to 
his  immediate  authority. 

Terrors  alfo  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new 
fpecies  of  monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  a  trial 
before  a  jury,  and  condemned  and  executed.  The 
whol"  gang  of  fpies,  witneffes,  informers,  fuborners, 
which  had  long  been  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the 
leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was  entire- 
ly niafter,  turned  fliort  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and 
offered  their  evidence  againft  thofe  who  firft  put  them 
in  motion.  The  king's  minifters  gave  them  encou* 
ragement;  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  fame  injufticc  and 
the  fame  cruelties  were  praiftifed  againft  prefbyteriau 
fchemes  that  had  formerly  been  prai'lifed  againft  Ca- 
tholic treafons.  The  king's  chief  refentment  was  le- 
velled againft  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  and,  indeed, 
not  without  reafon,  as  he  had  had  a  very  adiive  hand 
in  the  late  difturbances.  No  funis  were  fpared  to  feek 
for  evidence,  or  even  to  fuborn  witneffes,  againft  this 
intriguing  and  formidable  man.  A  bill  of  indiftment 
being  prefented  to  the  grand  jury,  witnefles  were  ex- 
amined, who  fwore  to  fuch  incredible  circuBiftances  as 
muft  have  invalidated  their  teftimony,  even  if  they  had 
not  been  branded  as  perjured  villains.  Among  his 
papers,  indeed,  a  draught  of  an  affociation  was  found, 
which  might  have  been  conftrued  into  treafon  ;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  earl's  hand-writing,  nor  could  it  be 
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Vitua.    proTcd  thit  he  had  ever  commnnicated  this  fcbemc 

* ^ '  to  any  body,  or  llgaificd  his   approbation   of  any  fuch 

projcd.  The  (heriffs  had  fummoned  a  jury,  whofc 
principles  coincided  with  thofc  of  the  earl  ;  and  that 
probably,  more  thin  any  waat  of  proof,  procured  his 
fafety. 

Ill  16S3,   the  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  its 
charter  ;  which  was  rellorcd  only  upon  terms  of  the 
»50       utraoft  fubmiihon,   and  givKig  up  the  nomination  of 
•therr.ir-  their  own  magiftrares.      This  was  fo  mortifying  a  cir- 
porttioni     cumftincc,  tbac  all  the  other  corporations  in  England 
I?''?"         foon  began  to  fear  the  fame  treatment,  and  were  fuc- 
cellively   indjced    to  furrender  their  charters  into  the 
bands  of  the  king.     Confidcrablc  fams  were  cxafted 
for  reftoring  thefe  charters ;  and  all  theofHccs  of  power 
and  profit  were  left  at  ihe  difpofil  of  the  crown.     Rc- 
fiftance  now,  however  juftifiable,  could  not  be  fafe  ;  and 
all  prudent  men  faw  no  other  expedient  but  fubmitting 
j^t       patiently  tn  the  prefent  grievances. 
Confpiracy      There  was  a  party,  however,   in  England,  that  Hill 
apiinHche  cherilhed  theirformer  ideas  of  freedom,  and  refolved  to 
^6-  reflore  liberty  to  their  country  by  dethroning  the  king 

who  aded  in  fuch  a  defpotic  manner.  The  principal 
confpirators  were  Monmouth,  Shaftefbury,  Ruflel,  Ef- 
fex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hamden, 
grandfon  to  the  great  man  of  that  name.  Monmouth 
engaged  the  earl  of  Macclcslleld,  Lord  Brandon,  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Chefhire. 
Lord  Rulli:!  fixed  a  correfpondence  with  Sir  William 
Courtney,  Sir  Francis  Knowles,  and  SirFrancis  Drake, 
who  promifcd  to  raife  the  weft.  Shaftefbury,  with 
one  Fergufon,  an  independent  clergyman,  and  a  re(l- 
lefs  plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which  the  confe- 
derates chiefly  relied.  Thefe  fchcmeshad  been  laid  in 
1681:  but  the  caution  of  Lord  Ruffcl,  who  induced 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put  off  the  enterprize,  favcd 
the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war:  while 
Shaftefbury  was  fo  ftnick  with  a  fenfe  of  his  impending 
danger,  that  he  left  bis  houfe,  and,  lurking  about  the 
city,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  Londoners 
toan  open  infurredion.  At  lafl,  enraged  at  the  num- 
berlcfs  cautions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated 
his  projefts,  he  threatened  tobegin  with  his  own  friends 
fingly.  However,  after  a  long  ftruggie  between  fear 
and  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  fled  to 
Amfterdam,  where  lie  foon  after  died. 

The  lofs  of  Shaftefbury,  though  it  retarded,   did  not 
fupprefs,  the  deligns  of  the  confpirators.     The  remain- 
ing fix  formed  a  council  ,  they  correfponded  wiih  Ar- 
gyie  and  the  malcconteiits  in   Scotland  ;  and  refolved 
to  profecute  the  fcheme  of  the  infurre(flion,  tho'  they 
widely  differed  in  principles  from  one  another.     Mon- 
mouth afpirrd  at  the  crown;  RulFel  and   Hatnden  pro- 
pofed  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  fiom  the  fucceflion, 
and  redrcfs  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  Sidney  was 
for  refloring  the  republic,  and  ElTcx  joined  in  ihc  fame 
wifh.     Lord  Howard  was  an  abandoned  man,  who,  ha- 
ving no  principles,  fought  to  embroil  the  nation,  to  gra- 
jjj       tify  his  private  intereft  in  the  confufion. 
ftefijm  of         Befides  thefe,  tliere  was  a  fet  of  fubordinare  confpi- 
ifljffinat-    rators,  who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried  on 
tnghim       projefts  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  his  couii- 
Unted.       ^ij      Among  ihcfc  was  colonel  Rumfey,  an  old  repub- 
lican oJRcer  ;  lieutenant-colonel  W'alcot,  of  the  fame 
(Ump  ;  Goodenough,  under  flieriff  of  London,  a  zealous 
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and  noted  part^-man  ;  Fergufon,  an  independent  mini-     l"r!tai«. 

rter  ;  and  fcvcral  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradefmcn  ^^      " 

of  London.  But  Rumfey  and  F'crgufon  were  the  only 
perfons  that  had  accefs  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  con- 
ipiracy.  Thcl'e  men  undertook  ihedefperatc  rcfolution 
of  allallinating  the  king  in  his  way  to  Ncvv-nurket ; 
Rumbold,  one  of  the  party,  pofTefTed  a  farm  upon  that 
road,  called  the  Rye-boufi,  and  from  thence  the  confpi- 
racy  was  called  the  Rye-houfe  pkt.  Tiiey  deliberated 
on  a  fcheme  of  ftopping  the  king's  coach  by  overturn- 
ing a  cart  on  the  high  way  at  this  place,  and  Ihooiiiig 
him  through  the  hedges.  The  houfe  in  which  the  king 
lived  at  New-market  accidentally  took  fire,  and  he  was  j.. 
obliged  to  leave  New-market  eight  days  fooncr  than  It  mifcar- 
was  expected  ;  to  which  circumAance  he  owed  his  fafe-  riej. 
ty.  Soon  after  this  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered  ; 
RufTel,  Sidney,  and  Walcot,  were  executed  ;  EfTcx  cut 
his  own  throat;  Hamden  was  fined  40,0001.;  and 
fcarce  one  efcaped  who  had  been  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned, except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the 
mofl  culpable  of  all. 

This  was  the  lafl  blood  that  was  fhed  on  account 
of  plots  or  confpiracies,  which  continued  during  the 
greatefl  part  of  this  reign.  Severe  punifliments,  how- 
ever, were  inflicted  on  many  who  treated  the  duke  of 
York  unworthily.  The  famous  Titus  Oates  was  fined 
ioo,oool.  for  calling  him  a  Popilh  traitor  ;  and  he 
was  imprifoned  till  he  Ihould  pay  it,  which  he  was  ab- 
fohitely  incapable  of.  A  fimilar  ftntence  was  palfed 
upon  Dutton  Colt.  Sir  Samuel  Barnadiflon  was  fined 
io,oool.  for  having,  in  fome  private  letters,  reflethed 
on  the  government.  The  government  of  Charles  was 
now  as  abfolute  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  but, 
to  pleafe  his  fubjefts  by  an  aft  of  popularity,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  marry  the  lady  Anne,  his  nitcc,  to  prince 
George  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  was 
the  laft  remarkable  tranfadion  of  this  extraordinary  j, . 
reign.  On  February  2d  1685,  about  eight  in  the  Death  of 
morning,  the  king  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  apo-  Charlcill. 
plexy  ;  being  drcffed,  and  juft  come  out  of  his  clofct, 
where  he  had  beeii  for  fome  time  after  he  rofe  from 
bed.  By  being  blooded,  be  was  reflored  perfectly  to 
his  fenfcs  ;  and  there  were  great  hopes  of  his  recovery 
the  next  day.  On  the  fourth  day  the  phyficiaiis  dc- 
fpaired  of  his  life,  and  therefore  fent  tor  the  queen. 
He  was  in  his  perftd  fenfcs  when  flic  arrived.  She 
threw  herfclf  on  her  knees,  and  afked  his  pardon  for  all 
her  offences.  He  replied,  that  (he  had  offendcil  in  no- 
thing; but  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  offences  againfl 
her,  and  afked  her  pardon.  He  fj>oke  with  great  af- 
fedion  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  gave  him  excellent 
counfel  for  his  future  condud.  He  advifcd  him  to  ad- 
here to  the  laws  with  ftridnefs  and  invariably  to  fup- 
port  the  church  of  England.  The  duke  fcemed  anxious 
to  convince  him  before  he  died  how  little  he  intended 
to  follow  his  advice.  Having  removed  the  bifhops, 
and  fcveral  of  the  lords  who  attended  the  bed  of  the 
king,  he  fcnt  for  Huddlcflon,  a  Romifli  priefl.  In  the 
preftnce  of  the  duke,  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  Trevannioii 
a  captain  in  the  guards,  Hufldlefton  gave  the  extreme 
undion  to  the  king,  and  adminiftered  to  him  the  facra- 
mcnt  acconling  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
All  this  was  done  in  the  fjiace  of  half  an  hour.  The 
doors  were  then  thrown  open.  Six  prelates,  who  had 
before  attended  the  king,  were  fent  for  to  give  him  the 
4  H  facramcnt. 
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Britain,  facrament.  Kenn,  bifliop of  Rath  and  Wells,  read  the 
"" — *'~"^  vilitation  of  the  fick  ;  and,  after  he  faid  tb  t  he  re- 
pented of  his  fins,  the  abfoluiion.  The  khig  affifted 
with  feeming  devoiion  at  the  fervice  ;  but  his  mouth 
beino- diftorted  with  lits,  and  his  throat  contra<5ltd,  he 
could  not  fwallow  the  elements.  He  profeffed,  how- 
ever, his  fatisfaftion  in  the  church  of  England  ;  and  ex- 
pired on  the  6th  of  February,  between  ii  and  12  o'clock; 
having  reigned  25  years,  and  lived  55. 

The  firlt  aft  of  James  II. 's  reign  was  to  aflemble  the 
privy  council  :  where,  after  fome  praifes  bellowed  on 
the  memory  of  his  predeceffor,  he  made  profelTions  of 
his  refolution  to  maintain  the  eltabliflied  government 
both  in  church  and  ftate ;  and  as  he  had  heretofore  ven- 
tured his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  he  would  ftill 
go  as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its  juft  rights 
j_.       and   privileges. 
Servile  ad-      This  difcourfe  was  received  with  great  applaufe,  not 
dreiTes  to     only  by    the   council,  but  by  the  whole  nation.     Ad- 
JamesII.     dreffes  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of  duty.  Hay  of  the 
moftfervile  adulation.     From  this  charge,  however,  we 
256       nuilt  except  thofeof  the  Qiiakers,  which  is  remarkable 
CJuakers      for  its   good   fenfe   and  fimplicity.     "  We  are  come 
addrefs.       (faid  they)   10  teflify  our  forrow  for  the  death  of  our 
good  friend  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy  being  made 
our  governor.     We  are  told  that  thou  art  not  of  the 
perfuafion  of  the  church  of  England  no  more  than  we  : 
wherefore  we  hope  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  fame  li- 
berty which  thou  allowefl  thyfelf.     Which  doing,  we 
2--       wifti  thee  all  manner  of  happinefs." 
Imprudent       The  king,  however, foon  lliowed,  that  he  either  was 
tehaviour    not  fuicere  in  his  promifes,  or  that  he  entertained  fo 
cf  the  hew  lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  It-gal  power,  that  even  his  ut- 
^'^S-  nioA  fincerity  coald  tend  very  little   to  the  fecurity  of 

the  liberties  of  the  people.  All  the  cuHoms,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  excife,  which  had  been  voted  to  the 
late  king  for  his  life  only,  were  levied  by  James  with- 
out a  new  aft  for  that  purpofe.  He  went  openly  to 
mafs  with  all  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity ;  and  even  fent 
©ne  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome  to  make  fubmillions 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re-admiffion 
of  England  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
From  thefuggeftions  of  thefe  men  all  his  meafnres  were 
undertaken.  One  day  when  the  Spanifli  ambaffador 
ventured  to  advife  his  majefly  againft  putting  too  much 
Gonfidence  in  fuch  kind  of  people,  "  Is  it  not  the  cuf- 
tora  in  Spain  (faid  James),  for  the  king  to  confult  with 
his  confeflbr  ?"  "  Yes  (anfwered  the  ambaflador),  and 
that  is  the  reafon  why  our  affairs  fucceed  fo  very  ill." 

James's  firft  parliament,  which  wascompofcd  moftly 
of  zealous  tories,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  comply  with 
tiie  nieafures  of  the  crown.     They  voted  unanimoudy, 
that  they  Ihould  fettle  on  the  prefent  king,  during  life, 
all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king  till  the  time 
of  his  deceafe.     For  this  favour,  James  allured  them, 
that  hewhold  fecure  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
358       laws  ;  but  with  regard  to  religion,  no  anfwer  could  be 
!n  fome  re-  extorted,  for  that  he  was  refolved  to  alter.  In  every  thing, 
fpe&s  he     however,  religion  excepted,  James  merited  every  praife. 
behaves       He  applied  himfelf  to  bufiucfs  witii  unremitting  atten- 
tion.    He  managed  his  revenue  with  the  flriftefl:  ceco- 
noray.  He  retrenched  fuperfluous  expences,  andlliowed 
liimfelf  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  nation.     He  endea- 
voured to  expel  from  court  the  vice  which  had  pre- 
vailed f:i  much  during  the  former  reign,  and  to  jcllore 
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decency  and  morality.  He  prefided  daily  at  the  coun-  r-rltais. 
cil,  at  the  boards  of  admiralty  and  ireafury.  He  even  '' — »'~™' 
entered  into  the  whole  detail  of  the  concerns  of  ihe 
great  departments  of  the  ftate.  But  his  bigotry  for  the 
Romilh  religion  fuUied  all  his  good  qualities,  and  ren- 
dered him  feared  for  his  violence,  where  he  was  not 
defpifed  for  his  weaknefs. 

But  whilft  every  thing  was  fiibmiited  in  tranquillity  Mon- 
to  James  at  home,  a  ftorm  was  gathering  abroad  to  mouth's 
diiiurb  his  repofe.  For  a  long  time  the  prince  of  O-  confpiracj, 
range  had  entertained  hopes  of  afcending  the  Britifli 
throne,  and  had  even  ufcd  all  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
clude James  from  it.  Monmouth,  who,  fmce  his  laft 
confpiracy,  had  been  pardoned,  but  ordered  to  de- 
part the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Holland.  He  was 
received  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  highcft 
murks  of  diftinftioUj  and  even  became  his  chief  favou- 
rite through  whom  all  favours  were  to  be  obtained. 
When  the  news  of  Charle's  death  arrived,  indeed,  the 
prince  made  a  lliow  of  altering  his  note,  and  difraiifed 
Monmouth,  though  he  ftill  kept  a  clofe  correfpondence 
with  him.  The  duke  retired  to  BriiiTels,  where,  un- 
der the  aufpices  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  refolved 
to  invade  England,  with  a  defign  of  fcizing  the  crown 
for  himfelf.  He  was  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
w^ho  formed  the  fcheme  of  an  infurreftion  in  Scotland  ; 
and  vi'hile  Monmouth  attempted  to  make  a  rifmg  in  the 
v.'eft  of  England,  it- was  refolved  that  Argyle  fliould 
alfo  try  his  endeavours  in  the  north.  The  generofity  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  however,  did  not  correfpond  with 
the  warmth  of  his  profeflions.  The  unfortunate  duke 
derived  from  his  own  plate  and  jewels  his  whole  fup- 
ply  for  the  war ;  and  the  enthuliafm  of  a  rich  widow 
fnpplied  Argyle  with  io,ocol.  wherewith  he  purcha- 
fed  three  velfels,  which  he  loaded  with  arms  and  am- 
munition. J^g 

Argyle  was  the  firft  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where  Defeat  anj 
he  publifhed  his  manifeftoes,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  death  of 
2500  men,  and  ftrove  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa-  ^''£7^^' 
vour.     But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  forces  co- 
ming againft  him,  his  army  fell  away  j  and  he  himfelf, 
after  being  wounded  in  attempting  to  efcape,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  a  peafant  who  found  him  ftandiug  up  to  the 
neck  in  water.     He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  after  fuffcring  many  indignities  he  was 
publicly  executed,  j^j 

By  this  time  Monmouth  had  landed  in  Dorfetfhire  Monmoml 
with  fcarce  100  followers.     His  name,  however,  was  lands  in 
lb  popular,  and  fo  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  England, 
to  James  on  account  of  his  religion,  that  in  four  days 
he  had  affembled  a  body  of  above  2000  m.en.     They 
were  indeed  all  of  them  the  loweft  of  the  people,  and 
his  declarations  were  fuited  entirely  to  their  prejudices. 
He  called  the  king  thedukeof  York  ;  and  denominated 
him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  Popifli  ufur- 
per.     He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  London,  and  even 
affirmed  that  he  had  poifoned  the  late  king. 

Monmouth  continued  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs,  and 
in  a  fliort  time  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  6'coo  men; 
but  was  daily  obliged  to  difmifs  great  numbers  for 
want  of  arms.  The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
his  invafion.  Six  regiments  of  Britilli  troops  were 
called  over  from  Holland  ;  and  a  body  of  regulars,  to 
the  number  of  3000,  were  fent,  under  the  command  of 
the  eaii  of  Feyerlliam  and  Churchill,  to  checJi  the  pro- 
grefs 
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Eritiin.    ^efsofthe  rebels.     They  took  pod  at  ScJj^emore,  a 

' — V '  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgcwater,  and  were 

Defeated  at  J°'"'-'^  ''^  conliderablc  numbers  of  the  country  uiiliiia. 
Scdgcmore.  Here  Monmonih  refolved,  by  a  defperatc  effort,  to  lo!c 
his  life,  or  gain  the  kingdom.     He  drove    the  royal 
infantry  from  their  ground,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  a  complcic  viftory,  when  the  cow;irdicc  of 
Gray,  who  coininmdcd  the  horfe,  brought  all  to  ruin. 
This  nobleman  fled  at  the  lirft  onfet  ;   and  the  rebels, 
being  charged  in  flank,  gave  way  after  a  three-hours 
conteft.     About    ;oo  were  killed   in  the  cngagemciu, 
and   icoo  in   the   piirfuit.     Monmouth  f^ed   above    20 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  his  horfe  funk  under 
him.  He  then  alighted  ;  and,  exchanging  clothes  with 
a  ihepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a  German  count 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.    Being  quite 
cxhanfled  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down 
in  a   field,  and  covered  themfclves  with  fern.     The 
(hcphcrd,  being  found  in  Monmouth's  clothes  by  the 
565       purfiiers,  incrcafed  the  diligence  of  the  fearch  ;  and  by 
1$  taVen  in  the  means  of  blood-hounds  he  was  detected  in  his  mi- 
a  mod  mi-  fcrable  fituation,  with  raw  peafc  in  his  pocket,  on  which 
fcrableCta-  jjg  j,jj  Jived  for  fome  days.     He  burlt  into  tears  when 
ation.  fcizcd  by  liis  enemies;    and  petitioned,  with  the  moll 

164       abject  fubmilTions,  for  his  life.  On  his  way  to  London, 
Attempts    he  wrote  a  fubmillive  letter  to  tlic  king,  promidng  dif- 
in  va:n  to    covcrics,  flio.dd  he  be  admitted  into  his  prcfence.  The 
o  u»n         curiofiiy  of  Tames  being  excited  by  the  letter,  he  fent 
'■        Sheldon  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  meet  Mon- 
mouth.    In  liis  convcrfaiion  with  Sheldon,  he  afktd 
who  was  in  chief  confidence  with  the  king;  and  being 
anfwcred  that  it  was  Sunderland,  Monmouth  knocked 
his  bre;.fl  in  a  furprize,  and  faid,  "  Why  then,  as  I 
hope    for  falvation,  he  proniifed   to  meet  >ie."     He 
defired  Sheldon  to  inform  the  king,  that  fcveral  of  his 
accomplices  in  rebellion  were  in  the  confidence  of  his 
majerty  ;  and  he    gave  him  a  particular  account  of  the 
part  which  the  prince  of  Orange  had  aded  in  this  whole 
affair. 

Sheldon,  on  his  return  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
begnn  to  give  in  accoant  to  the  king  of  what  he  had 
learHcd  from  1  he  unhappy  prifoner.  Sunderland,  pre- 
tending bufnT-rs,  came  into  the  room.  Sheldon  flop- 
ped, and  fignififd  his  defirc  to  fpeak  in  private  with 
the  king,  jauies  told  him  he  might  fay  any  thing  be- 
fore tliat  lord.  Sheldon  was  in  great  perplexity  ;  but 
being  urged,  he  teld  all  that  Monmouth  had  aiftrted. 
Sunderland  appeared,  for  fome  lime,  confufcd  ;  at 
length  he  fiid,  with  a  laugh,  "  If  that  is  all  he  can  dif- 
cover  to  fave  his  life,  he  will  derive  little  good  from 
his  information."  Monmouth  himfelf  was  foon  after 
brought  before  the  king.  Sunderland  by  an  artifice 
infurcd  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  to  fave  him- 
felf and  the  other  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
When  he  faw  Monmouth's  letter  to  James,  and  heard 
the  difcovcries  made  by  Sheldon,  he  is  faid  to  have  ad- 
vifed  him,  that,  as  he  could  afFire  him  of  the  certainty 
of  a  pardon,  he  ought  to  deny  what  he  had  faid  in  pre- 
judice of  his  friends,  who  could  ferve  him  on  fome 
other  more  favourable  occafion.  The  credulous  duke, 
fwayed  by  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  fupprcrtcd  what 
he  had  faid  to  Sheldon,  when  he  was  examined  by  the 
king.     He  mcntio-ird  nr.thi-i'r  of  the  concern  wiiich 


the  prince  <- 
a  point  on  \'. 


:  in  the  iiivafion  ;  though 
.ready  fudicicnily  infortn- 
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ed.  D'Avan.x,  the  French  minillef  to  the  States,  had  Tritai*. 
given  a  circumllantial  account  of  ihet\'Iiole  condiid  of  *~~^'^  ' 
the  prince  to  Louis  XIV.  who  had  ordered  it  to  be 
privately  couinuinicaicd  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
niiniller  who  had  been  fent  from  Holland  to  congra- 
tulate James  on  the  fnpprelhon  of  Argylc's  rebellion, 
was  in  a  grievous  agony  when  he  heard  that  ilie  king 
was  refolved  to  fee  Monmoiuh.  "  Though  he  found 
that  he  faid  nothing  of  his  mailer  (faid  James),  he  was 
never  quiet  till  Monmoiuh  uasdead." 

The  unfortunate  Juke  made  various  attempts  to  ob- 
tain mercy.     He  wrote  to  the  queen  dowager;  he  fent 
a  letter  to  the  reigning  queen,  as  well  as  to  the  king 
himfelf.     He  begged  his  life,  when  admitted  into  his 
prefcnce,   with  a  meanncfs  unfuitable  to  hispretenfions 
and  high  rank.     But  all  his  entreaties  and  fubniifTions 
were  of  no  avail.     James  told  him,  that  he  was  much 
affected  with  his  misfortunes,  but  iliat  his  criu;e  was 
too  dangerous  in  its  example  to  be  left  impuniflied.     In 
his  laft  moments  he  behaved  witli  a  raagnanimiiy  wor- 
tliy  of  his  former  courage.     When  became  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  he  behaved  with  decency  and  even  with  dignity. 
He  fpoke  little ;  he  made  noconfeflion  ;  nor  did  he  ac- 
cufe  any  of  his  friends.  Circumflances  are  faid  10  Iiave 
attended  his  death  that  created  a  horror  among   the     j6- 
fpedlators.  The  executioner  milled  his  blow,  and  llruck  TL-nihly 
him   flightly  on  the  llioulder.     Monmouth  raifcd  his  nianglidby 
head  from  the  block,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  '!"=  '^J't-cu- 
as  if  reproaching  him  for  his  miflake.     He  llruck  him  •'°""'' 
twice  again,  but  with  feeble  firokcs  ;   and  then  threw 
the  axe  from  his  hands.     The  flieiiiJ  forced  him  to  re- 
new his  attempt ;  and  the  head  of  the  duke  who  feeined 
already  dead,  was  at  lall  fevered  from  his  body.  266 

Thofe  concerned  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  con- Rebels cru- 
fpiracy  were  puuiflied  with  ijie  uimoft  fcveriiy.  Imme-  el'y  trcatci 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Scdgemore,  Fevcrfliam  hanged 
up  above  20  prifoners  ;  and  was  proceeding  in  his  exe- 
cutions, when  the  Bifhop  of  Both  and  Wells  informed 
him  that  thefe  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  intitled 
to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a 
real  murder.  Nineteen  were  put  to  death  in  the  fame 
manner  at  Bridgcwatcr,  by  colonel  Kirke,  a  man  of  * 
favage  and  bloody  difpofition.  This  vile  fellow,  prae- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  liaughter  at  Tangier,  where  he 
ferved  in  garrifon,  took  pleafure  in  committing  inllan- 
ces  of  wanton  barbarity.  He  ravaged  the  whole  coun- 
try, without  making  any  diftiudion  between  friend 
and  foe.  His  own  regiment,  for  their  peculiar  baiba- 
rity,  went  under  the  ironical  titlcof  AVr/fc-'.' Z^;/;^/.  It 
doth  not,  however,  appear  that  thefe  cruelties  were 
cominitted  by  the  diredion,  or  even  with  the  appro- 
bation, of  James;  any  more  than  the  legal  flaiightcrs 
that  were  committed  by  Judge  JcHerics,  who  was  fent 
down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural  brutality 
of  this  man's  temper  was  inllamed  by  continual  intoxi- 
cation. No  fewer  than  80  were  executed  by  his  or- 
ders at  Dorchefler  ;  and  on  the  whole,  at  Kxeter,  Taun- 
ton, and  Wells,  250  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  juflicc  as  it  was  called  ;  nor  were  women 
exempted  from  the  general  feverity,  but  fuffered  for 
harbouring  their  neareft  kindred.  JefTerieson  his  re- 
turn was  immediately  created  a  peer,  and  fnon  after 
verted  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  In  juflice  to  the 
king,  however,  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  in  his  racnuiirs 
he  complains  wiiii  apparent  indignation,  of  "  the 
4  H  3  flrangc 
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Arange  havcck  made  by  Jcfferies  and  Kirke  in  the 
welt;"  and  that  he  attributed  the  unpopularity,  which 
afierwards  deprived  hira  of  the  crown,  to  the  violence 
aiid  barbarity  of  thofe  pretended  friends  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  even  afcribes  their  fevcrities,  in  feme  degree, 
to  a  fpruied  dcfign  of  rendering  his  government  odious 
to  his  fubjeds  ;  and  from  hence  it  is  probable,  that  no 
exacl  or  impartial  accounts  of  thefe  cruelties  had 
reached  his  ears,  at  leaft  till  long  after  they  v;ere  com- 
mitted. 

James  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  to  en- 
deavour openly  to  eAablifli  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
He  told  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  militia  were 
found  by  experience  to  be  of  no  ufc  ;  that  it  was  neccf- 
fary  to  augment  the  Handing  army  ;  and  that  he  had 
employed  a  great  many  Catholic  officers,  in  whofe  fa- 
vour he  had  thought  proper  to  difpenfe  with  the  ted 
icquircd  to  be  taken  by  all  who  were  employed  by  the 
crov;n.  He  found  them  uftful,  he  faid,  and  he  was 
determined  to  keep  them  employed.  Thefc  ftrctches 
of  power  naturally  led  the  lords  and  commons  into 
fome  degree  of  oppofulon  ;  but  they  foon  acquiefced 
in  the  kind's  meafbres,  and  then  the  parliament  was 
difTolved  for  their  tardy  compliance.  This  was  happy 
for  the  nation  ;  for  it  was  perhaps  impoiTiblc  to  pick 
out  another  houfc  of  commons  that  could  be  more 
ready  to  acquiefce  in  the  meafures  of  the  crown  ;  but 
the  diflbltition  of  this  parliament  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  fign  that  James  never  intended  to  call  ano- 
ther. 

The  parliament  being  difmiffed,  James's  next  ftep 
was  to  fecure  a  Catholic  interefl  in  the  privy  council. 
Accordingly  four  Catholic  lords  were  admitted,  viz. 
Powis,  Arundel,  Belafis,  and  Dover.  Sunderland, 
wlio  faw  that  the  only  way  to  gain  preferment  was  by 
Popery,  became  a  convert.  Rochefler,  the  treafurer, 
was  turned  out  of  his  ofEce,  becaule  he  refufed  to  con- 
form. Even  in  Ireland,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond 
had  long  fupported  the  royal  canfc,  this  nobleman  was 
difplaced  as  being  a  Protellant  ;  and  the  lord  Tyrcon- 
ntl,  a  furious  Roman-catholic,  was  placed  in  his  ilcad. 
In  his  zeal  for  Popery,  it  is  faid,  that  James  ftooped 
fo  low  as  even  to  attempt  the  converfion  of  colonel 
Kirke  :  but  the  daring  foldicr  told  him,  that  he  was 
pre-engaged  ;  for  he  had  promifed  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco, when  he  was  quartered  at  Tangiers,  that,  if 
ever  he  changed  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Maho- 
metan. 

At  laft  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  began 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  commenced  an  oppofition  to 
court  meafures.  The  pulpits  now  thundered  out  a- 
'  gainft  Popery  ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  it  was  more  for- 
midable from  the  fupport  granted  it  by  the  king.  It 
was  in  vain  that  James  attempted  to  impofe  filence  on 
thefe  topics  ;  inftead  of  avoiding  the  controverfy,  the 
Proteftant  preachers  purfued  it  with  greater  warmth. 

To  effeft  his  defigns,  the  king  determined  to  revive 
the  high  commilllon  court,  which  had  formerly  given  the 
nation  fo  much  difgufl,  and  which  had  been  abolilhed 
for  ever  by  adt  of  parliament.  An  ccclefialtical  com- 
miflioa  was  iffued  out  anew,  by  which  feven  commif- 
fioners  were  inverted  with  a  full  and  unlimited  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  church  of  England. — The  next  flep 
■was  to  allow  a  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  feftaries  ;  and 
kc  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 


religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  th*.  viflory.    tritain. 
In  fucb  a  cafe,  the  lame  power  that  granted  liberty  of '~"^''-— ' 
confcience  might  rcllrain  it;  and  the  Caiholic  religion 
alone  l>e  allowed  to  predominate.     He  therefore  ilTucd 
a  dt.-claration  of  general   indulgence,  and   afftrted  that 
non-confcrmiiy  to  the  eflabliihed  religion  was  no  longer 
penal.  In  Scotland,  he  ordered  his  parliament  to  grant 
a  toleration  only  to  the  Catholics,  without  interccdinv; 
in  the  leaft  for  the  other  diffenters  who   were  much 
more  numerous.     In  Ireland,  the  Prctcitants  were  to- 
tally expelled  from   all  offices  of  truft  and  profit,  and 
Catholics   put  in  their  places.     Thefe  meafures  fulfi- 
ciently  difgufted  every  part  of  the  Britifli  empire  ;  but 
to  complete  the  work,   James  publicly  fent  the  earl  of      jjj 
Caftlemaine  ambaffador  extraordinary  10  Rome,  in  or- Jamesfend* 
der  to  exprefs  his  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  recon- an ambaff*- 
cile  his  kingdoms   to  the  Caiholic  communion.     This'''"'''* 
proceeding  was  too  precipitate  to  be  reliflicd  even  by  ^°'^^' 
the  Pope  himfelf  ;  and  therefore  the  only  return  he 
made  to  this  embaffy  was  the  fending  a  n\mcio  into 
England.     The  nuncio  made  a  public  and  folemn  en- 
try into  Windi'or  ;  which  did    not   fail  to  add  to  the 
general  difcontent  ;  and   becaufe  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fcf  refufed   10  attend  the  ceremony,  he  was  difmiiTed 
from  his  employment  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Jefuits  were   permitted  to  erect 
colleges   in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  cx- 
ercife  the  Catholic  worfliip  in  the  molt  public  manner. 
Father  Francis,  a  benedicliue  monk,  was  recommended      j^^ 
by   the  king  to  the  univerfiry  of  Cambridge,  for  the  Dlfpute 
degree  of  mafler  of  arts.    The  univerfity  rejecTtcd  him  withthei- 
on  account  of  his  religion  ;  and  prefented  a  petition  to  niverCty  of 
the  king,  befecching  him  to  rccal  his  mandate.  James '-^'°''"''?* 
difregarded  their  petition,  and  denied  their  deputies  a 
hearing  ;  the  vice-chancellor  himfelf  was  fummoned  to 
appear  before  the  high  comroillion  court,  and  deprived 
of  his  office  :  yet  the  univerfity  perfifled,  and  father 
Francis  was  refufed.     The  place  of  prtfident  of  Mag- 
dalen college  being  vacant,  the  king  fent  a  mandate  in 
favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert,  and  a  man  of 
bad  character   in  other  refpedts.     The  fellows  of  the 
college  made  very  fubmiffive  applications  for  recalling 
his  mandate  ;   but   the    cledion  day  coming  on  before 
they  received  an  anfwer,  they  chofe  Dr  Hough,  a  man 
of  learning,  integrity,  and  refolution.     The  king  was 
incenfed  at  their  prefumpiion  ;  an  inferior  ecclcfiaitical 
court  was  fent  down,  who  finding  Farmer  a  man  of 
fcandaloiis  cliaradlcr,  ifllied  a  mandate  for  a  new  elec- 
tion.    The   man  now  recommended  by  the  king  was 
doJlor  Parker  ;  a  man  of  an  abandoned  charader,  but 
very  willing  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.     The 
fellows  refufed  to  comply  with  this  injiindion  ;  which 
fo  irritated  the  king,  that  he  came  down  to  Oxford  in 
perfon,  and  ordered  the  fellows  to  be  brought  before 
him.     He  reproached  them  with  their  infolence  and 
difobedience  ;  and  commanded  them  to  choofe  Parker 
without  delay.     Another  refufal  on  their  fide  fcrved 
flill  m.ore  to  cxafpcrate  him ;  and  finding  them  refolute 
in  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  be  ejeftedthem  all 
except  two  from  their  benefices,  and  Parker  was  put      273 
in  pofTeffion  of  the  place.     Upon  this,  the  college  was  CoUcgefiU- 
filled  with  Catholics  ;  and  Charnock,  one  of  the  twocdmthCs.- 
that  remained,  was  made  vice-prefident.  *  "  "' 

In  j6S8,  a  fecond  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
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ftritiin.  fcicncc  was  publi(hcJ  almolt  in  the  fame  tcrmswitlithc 
*"~"^' '  former  ;  but  with  this  peculiar  injunction,  that  all  di- 
vines (hould  read  it  after  fcrvicc  in  their  churches.  The 
clerj!;/  refolved  to  difobey  this  order.  Loydc  biihop 
of  St  Afapli,  Kcnn  o(  Bath  anJ  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely, 
Lake  of  Chichcfter,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trc- 
lawney  of  Biiflol,  together  with  Sancrott  the  primate, 
concerted  an  addrtfs  in  fonn  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which,  *?i:h  the  Wirmell  exprcflions  of  zeal  and  fub- 
milfion,  rcmo'illrated  that  they  could  not  read  his  de- 
claration confiiknt  with  their  coufcieuces,  or  the  rc- 
fpcd  they  owed  the  Proteftant  religion.  The  king  re- 
ceived their  petition  with  marks  of  furprifc  and  dif- 
pleafurc.  He  faid  he  did  not  exped  fuch  an  addrcfs 
from  the  church  of  England,  particulirly  from  fomc 
ainongil  them  ;  and  pcrfifted  in  his  orders  for  their  o- 
beying  his  mandate. 

As  the  petition  was  delivered  in  private,  the   king 

fummoned  the  bithops  before  the  council,  and  there 

quellioned  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge  it. 

They  for  foine  time  declined  giving  an  anfwcr  -,   but 

J,.         being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  ihcy  at  lall  owned  the 

BI(hop»im- petition.     On  their  rcfiifal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was 

prilbaed.     immediately  drawn/orthcir conitnitment tothe  Tower, 

and  the  crown  lawyers  received  direftions  toprofccutc 

ihera  for  a  feJitious  libel.     The  kin.;  give  orders  that 

J.,         they  fliould  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  water,  as  the 

The  whole  whole  city  was  in  commotion  in  their  favour.     The 

cityincom-  people  wcrc  no  Iboaer  informed  of  their  danger,   than 

they  ran  to  the  river-fide    in   prodigious   multitudes, 

craving  their  blefling  ;  calling  upon  heaven  to  protect 

them,  &c.      The  very  foldicrs  by  whom  ihey  wcrc 

guarded,    kneeled    down  before  them,  and  implored 

their  forgivenefs. 

The  29th  of  J,mc  1688  was  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the 
bilhops  J  and  their  return  was  llill  more  fplendidly  at- 
tended than  their  imprifonmcnt.  Twenty-nine  peers, 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  an  inimenfc  crowd 
ofpeoplc,  waited  upon  tliem  to  Wcflminflcr-hall.  Tlie 
difpjte  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on  both 
lidcs.  The  jury  withdrew  into  achaniber  where  they 
paflcd  the  whole  night;  but  next  morning  they  returned 
into  court,  and  pronounced  the  bilhops  not  guilty. 
Weftminftcr-hallinftantly  rang  with  loud  accl.'.maiions, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city.  They  even  reached  the  camp  acHounilow,  where 
the  king  was  at  dinner  in  lord  KevcriTiam's  tent.  His 
majelty  demanding  the  caufc  of  thofc  rejoicings,  and 
being  informed  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  foldicrs 
flionting  for  the  delivery  of  the  bifliops ;  "  Call  you 
<hat  nothing  !  (cried  he)  ;  but  fo  much  the  worfc  for 
•hem."  Immediately  after  this,  the  king  ilruck  out 
twoof  the  judges,  Powcl  and  Holloway,  who  had  .ip- 
pcarcd  to  favour  the  bifnops.  He  ilTued  orders  to  pro- 
fecute  all  thofe  clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  decla- 
ration, and  all  had  refufcd  it  except  200.  He  fcnt  alfo 
a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen  college,  to  cleft  for  prefident,  in  the 
room  of  Parker  lately  deceafcd,  one  Gifford,  a  dodor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titnlar  bifliop  of  Madura. 

As  the  king  found  the  clergymen  every  where  averfc 
went  of  the  to  his  meafures,  he  was  willing  next  to  try  what  he 
army  loihe  could  do  with  the  army.  He  thought  if  one  regiment 
I'rotcftuDj  (hould  promifef  implicit  obedience,  their  example  would 
••^S'o"'     fooa  induce  others  10  comply.     He  therefore  ordered 
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one  of  the  regiments  to  be  drawn  up  in  his  pre  fence,  and  ErittiBH. 
dcfircd  that  fach  as  were  againit  his  late  declaration  ^  ^ 
of  liberty  of  confcience  fliould  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  whole  battalion  gromid 
their  arms,  except  two  olhcers  and  a  few  llonian- 
catholic  Ibldicrs — A  fortunate  circumltance  happened 
about  this  time  in  his  family.  A  few  days  before  the 
acquittal  of  the  bifliops,  the  queen  was  brouglit-to-bed 
of  a  fon,  who  was  baptifed  by  the  name  of  Ja»ies, 
This  wouK',  if  any  thing  could  at  that  time  have  ferv- 
cd  to  ellablilh  him  on  the  throne  :  but  fo  great  wjs  the 
animofity  gainfl  him,  that  a  Uory  was  propagated  that 
the  child  was  fuppofititious  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  mo- 
narch's pride,  that  he  fcorncd  to  take  any  prctauiioni 
to  refute  the  calumny. 

Though  the  enthufiafra  of  James  himfelf  bordered 
upon  madnefs,  the  moft  wild  of  his  religious  projedls 
feem  to  have  been  fuggcftcd  by  his  enemies  to  acconi- 
plifli  his  ruin.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  whom  he  chiefly 
tnifted,  was  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,  infatiuble 
avarice,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  Itratageni,  deception, 
and  intrigue.  The  love  of  money  was  his  ruling  paf- 
fion,  and  he  fold  his  influence  tothehiglieft  bidder.  To 
fuch  a  degree  was  he  mercenary,  that  he  became  at  once 
the  penfioner  of  the  princeof  Orange  aiid  of  the  king  of 
France.  The  former  who  had  long  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
Engiifli  throne,  watched  James's  motions,  and  took 
every  a'ivaniage  of  his  errors.  He  had  laid  his  fchemes 
fo  extenlively,  that  nothing  but  the  birth  of  a  male 
heir  tc  the  crown  of  England  could  poflihly  prevent 
him  from  an  almoft  immediate  polfellion  of  the  king- 
dom. He  had  the  addrefs  to  render  two-thirds  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  interellcd  in  his  fuccefs.  The  treaty 
ofAugfburg,  formed  to  break  the  power  of  France, 
could  not  accomplilh  its  objeft  without  the  acceffidn  of 
England.  The  houfc  of  Audria  in  both  its  branches, 
preferred  their  political  views  to  their  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
mi(h  faith,  and  promoted  the  dethronement  of  James 
as  the  only  means  to  humble  Louis  XIV.  Odefchalchi, 
who  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XI.  filled  then  the 
papal  chair,  was  gained  to  the  meafures  of  the  priticc 
of  Orange  by  other  conlidtrations,  as  well  as  through 
his  fixed  avcrfion  to  France.  The  prince  of  Orange 
fent  his  intimate  friend  the  prince  of  Vaudcmont  to- 
Rome,  to  procure  the  aiil  of  the  Pope.  He  explained 
10  his  Holinefs,  that  the  Catholic  princes  were  in  the 
vrong  to  expert  any  advantage  to  their  faith  from 
James,  as  his  being  a  declared  Papift  rendered  his  peo- 
ple averfc  to  all  his  meafures.  As  for  himfelf,  fliould 
he  have  the  good  fortune  to  mount  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, he  might  take  any  ftep  in  favour  of  the  Roman- 
catholics  without  jealoufy;  and  he  promifcd  to  pro- 
cure a  toleration  for  the  Papifts,  Ihould  the  Pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  favour  his  atttirpt. 
This  ncgociation  procured  the  defired  effeiff.  Innocent 
contributed,  with  the  money  of  the  church,  to  expel 
i  Roman-catholic  prince  from  his  throne. 

Though  the  contefl  with  the  bifliops  had  com))Ieted 
the  king's  unpopularity,  he  derived  the  fuddennefs  of 
his  ruin  from  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Thatcir- 
cumllance  inceafed  tlie  fears  of  his  fubjefts  in  propor- 
tion as  it  raifed  his  fecurity  and  hopes.  In  the  reign  of 
a  prince  to  be  educated  under  the  prejudices  of  fuch  a 
father  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  the  fame  unconfli- 
tutional  meaiurcs  could  be  cxpeftcd.     So  low  indeed 
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was  his  credit  funk  among  his  people  at  this  time,  and 
fach  prefcience  they  all  feemed  to  have  of  his  fate,  that 
the  child  had  like  to  have  died  before  a  wet  nnrfe  could 
be  procured  to  fuckle  him. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  feeing  the  national  difcontent 
now  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  refolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  He  began  by  giving  one  Dykevelt,  his 
envoy,  inftraftions  to  apply  in  his  name  to  every  reli- 
gious feift  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  church-party  he 
fent  affurances  of  favour  and  regard ;  and  protelled, 
that  his  education  in  Holland  had  no  way  prejudiced 
him  againft  epifcopacy.  To  the  non-con formifts  he  fent 
exhortations  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  infidious  carefles 
of  their  known  enemy,  but  to  wait  for  a  real  and  fin- 
cere  proteftor,  &c.  In  confequence  of  thefe  infmua- 
tions,  the  prince  foon  received  invitations  from  the  mofl 
confiderable  perfons  in  the  kingdom.  Admirals  Her- 
bert and  RulTel  aCTured  him  in  perfon  of  their  own  and 
the  national  attachment.  Henry  Sydney,  brother  to 
Algernon,  and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came 
over  to  him  with  affurances  of  an  univerfal  combination 
againft  the  king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Danby,  being  mafter  of  a  frigate,  made  feveral  voyages 
to  Holland,  and  carried  from  many  of  the  nobility 
tenders  of  duty  and  even  confiderable  fums  of  money 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after,  the  bifiiop  of 
London,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonfhire, 
Dorfet,  and  feveral  otb.er  lords,  gentlemen,  and  prin- 
cipal citizens  united  in  their  addrelTcs  to  him,  and  in- 
treated  his  fpeedy  defcent.  The  people,  though  long, 
divided  between  whig  and  tory,  now  joined  againft 
their  unhappy  fovereign  asa  common  enemy.  William 
therefore  determined  to  accept  of  their  invitations  ;  and 
this  the  more  readily,  as  he  perceived  the  malecontents 
had  conduced  themfelves  with  prudence  and  fecrccy. 
Having  the  principal  fervants  of  James  in  pay,  he  was 
rainiitely  informed  of  the  moft  fecret  actions  and  even 
defignsof  that  prince.  His  intelligence  came,  through 
Sidney,  from  Sunderland,  who  betrayed  the  very  mea- 
fures  which  he  himfclf  had  advifcd.  The  prince  had  a 
rieet  ready  to  fail,  and  troops  provided  for  aftion,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  June  1688. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  firft  who  gave  James 
warning  of  his  danger,  and  offered  to  aGilt  him  in  re- 
pelling it.  But  he  declined  this  friendly  offer,  left  it 
fliould  be  faid  that  he  had  entered  into  a  private  treaty 
with  that  monarch  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Pj'oteftant 
religion.  Being  alfo  deceived  and  betrayed  by  Sun- 
derland, he  had  the  weaknefs  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
ports of  an  invafion  were  invented  in  order  to  frighten 
liim  into  a  ftritt  connexion  with  France.  He  gave  cre- 
dit to  the  repeated  affurances  of  the  ftates,  that  the  ar- 
jiiament  prepared  in  their  ports  was  not  defigned  againft 
England.  Nay,  he  even  believed  the  aiTertions  of  the 
prince  himfelf,  whofe  iritereft  it  was  to  deceive.  Sun- 
derland defcanted  againft  the  polTibility  of  an  invafion, 
and  turned  to  ridicule  all  who  believed  the  report. 
Having  by  the  prior  confent  of  James  taken  poirefTion 
of  all  the  foreign  correfpondence,  he  fuppreffed  every 
intelligence  that  might  alarm;  and  even  all  others 
whom  James  trufted,  except  Dartmouth,  affcdted  long 
to  give  no  faiih  to  the  reports  of  an  invahon. 

Louis  finding  his  firft  offers  rejedted,  next  propofed 
to  march  down  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch 
provinces,  and  thus  detain  their  forces  at  home  for 


their  own  defence.  But  this  propofal  met  with  no  better  rritEm. 
reception  than  the  former.  Still  Louis  was  unwilling  *~~v— ' 
to  abandon  a  friend  and  ally  whofe  intereft  he  regarded 
asclofely  connected  with  his  own.  He  ventured  to  re- 
monftrate  with  the  Dutch  againft  the  preparations  they 
were  making  to  invade  England.  The  Dutch  treated 
his  renionftrance  as  an  ofiicions  impertinence,  and  James 
himfelf  declined  his  meditation.  2%$ 

The  king  of  England,  having  thus  rejcdled  the  af-  Hisafto- 
fiftance  of  his  friends,  and  being  left  to  face  the  danger  niiimtm 
alone,  was  aftoniflied  with  an  advice  from  his  minifter  °"'''^°^'^* 
in  Holland,  that   an  invafion  was  not  only  projefted,  °   j°j°', 
but  avowed.     When  he  firft  read  the  letter  containing  y^jj^n 
this   information,  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropt 
from  his  hand.     He  faw  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  de- 
ftruction,  and  knew  not  to  v;hom  to  apply  for  protec- 
tion.    In  this  emergency,  Louis  wrote  to  James  in  his 
own  hand,  that  to  divert  the  Dutcn  from  their  intend- 
ed invafion  of  England,  he  would  lay  fiege   to  Mae- 
ftricht  with  30,000  men.     James   communicated  this 
intelligence  to  Sunderland,  and  he  to  the  prince  of    jgg 
Orange.     Six  thoirfand  men  were  thrown  into  Mae- He  is  again 
ftricht;  and  the  defign  of  Louis,  as  being  irapraftica- betrayed 
ble,  was  laid  afide.     On  this,  Louis,  being  difgufted ''y  ^"''' 
with  James,  turned  his  arms  towards  Germany.    The  <^«"^''^' 
dauphin  laid  fiege  to  Philipfburgh  on  the  5th  of  Ofto- 
ber  ;  and  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  by  throwing  a 
ftrong  garrifon  into  Cologn,    efFeftually   fecured  the 
ftates  of  Holland  from  any  fudden  danger  from  the 
arms  of  France.  287 

James  had  now  no  refource  but  in  retreating  from  James  at- 
thofe  precipitate  meafures  which  had  plunged  him  into  t^mp'sto 
inextricable  diftrefs.     He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  }?^^-  ^  . 
offered  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for  their  "  ■''    ' 
common  feciirity.     He  replaced  in  all  the  counties  of 
England  all  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  jiiftices  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  commiffions  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  teft  and  penal  laws.  He  reftored  the  char- 
ters of  fuch  corporations  as  he  had  pofTeiTed  himfelf  of  ; 
he  annulled  the  high  commiflion  court ;  he  reinftated 
the  expelled  prefidcnt  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college ; 
and  was  even  reduced  to  carefs  thofe  bifhipswhom  he 
had  fo  lately  perfecuted  and  infulted.  jjg 

All  thefe  concelTions,  however,  were  now  too  late  ;  Butinviifc 
they  were  regarded  as  the  eflefts  of  fear,  and  not  of  re- 
pentance. Indeed,  it  is  faid,  he  very  foon  gave  proofs 
of  liis  infincerity  :  for,  hearing  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
wasdifperfed,  he  recalled  thofe  conceffions  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  Magdalen  college  ;  and  to  fhow  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Romifli  church,  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  he  appointed  the  pope  one  of  the 
fponfors.  489 

In  the  mean  time,  William  fet  fail  from  Helvoetfluyi  William 
with  a  fleet  of  near  500  veffcls,  and  an  army  of  above  '^"'^.*'", 
14,000  men.     Fortune,  however,  feemed  at  firft  every    "?'" 
way  unfavourable  to  his  cnterprize.     He  was  driven 
back  by  a  dreadful  ftorra  ;    but  he  foon  refitted  his 
fleet,  and  again  fet  fail  for  England.     It  was  given  out 
that  his  invafion  was  defigned  for  the  coafts  of  France  ; 
and  many  of  the  Englifli,  who  faw  the  fleet  pafs  alpng 
their  coafts,  little  fufpeftfd  the  place  of  its  dcftination. 
ft  happened  that  the  fame  wind  which  fent  the  Dutch 
to  their  place  of  dcftination,  detained  the  Englifli  fleet 
in   the    river  :    fo    that  the  Dutch  pafTed  the  ftraits 
of  Dover  without  molcftation  ;    and   after  a  voyage 
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of  two  (lays  landed  at  Broxh'.jlme  in  Torbny,  on  the 
jtli  of  Sovembcr,  the  aiinivcrfary  of  ihc  gunj)owilcr 
trcJioii. 

But  ihoiigli  the  iiivi::.iio;i  from  the  Englifh  was  very 
general,  the  prince  for  foiiic  time  had  the  murtiticatioii 
to  fiaJ  hiiafcU"  joined  by  very  few.  He  continued  for 
icudays  in  cxpcclauo.i  oi'  being  joined  by  the  uialccon- 
lents,  aad  at  I.1II  was  40111^  to  dtl'pair  ol  fncctfs.  But 
jail  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  rcinibarXing 
jiis  forces,  he  was  joined  by  fcvcral  pcrfons  of  coni'c- 
q  lence,  and  ihe  whole  coaniry  foon  after  riocked  to 
his  llandard.  The  firfl  pcrlon  that  joined  the  prince 
was  major  Barrington,  and  he  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfct.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  nude  propofals  for  an  ailuciation, 
which  was  figned  by  great  numbers;  and  every  d.^y 
there  appeared  fomccifcdof  that  univerfal  combination 
into  which  the  iiaiioii  had  entered  againtl  the  mcafurcs 
of  the  king. 

This  was  followed  by  the  dcfecTion  of  the  army. 
Lord  Cole  heller,  fon  to  the  carl  Rivers,  firll  dtferted 
to  the  prince.  Lord  Corcbury  fon  10  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, carried  olf  the  grcatelt  part  of  three  regiments 
of  cavalry  at  once;  and  fcveral  officers  of  dillindlion 
informed  Feverlliam,  their  general,  that  they  could  not 
in  honour  fight  againll  the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  af- 
ter this  the  unhappy^mor-arch  found  hinifclf  defcrtcd 
by  his  own  fervants  and  creatures.  Lord  Churchill  had 
beenraifed  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had  been  in- 
vefled  with  an  high  command  in  the  army ;  he  bad 
been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the 
king's  bounty:  yet  even  he  deferted  among  the  rcfl; 
and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton  natural  fon 
to  the  late  king,  colonel  Bcrkly,  and  fome  others. 

In  this  univerfal  defeiJlion,  James,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  began  to  think  of  requefling  affiftancc  from 
France  when  it  was  now  too  late.  He  wrote  to  Leo- 
pold, emperor  of  Germany  :  but  in  vain  ;  that  monarch 
only  returning  for  anfwcr,  That  what  he  had  forcfeen 
had  happened.  James  had  fome  dependence  on  his 
fleet;  but  they  were  entirely  difaffcdled.  In  a  word, 
his  intcrcds  were  deferted  by  all,  for  he  had  long  de- 
ferted them  himfelf.  He  ftill  found  his  army,  however, 
to  amount  to  20,000  men  ;  and  had  he  led  them  im- 
mediately to  battle,  it  is  poffiblc  they  might  then  have 
fought  in  his  favour.  But  James's  misfortunes  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  natural  firnincfs  and  refolution ;  and, 
feeing  himfelf  deferted  by  thole  in  whom  he  thought 
he  coaid  have  placed  mofl  confidence,  he  became  fufpi- 
cioiis  of  all,  and  was  in  a  manner  deprived  even  of  the 
power  of  deliberation.  In  this  extremity  of  diftrcfs,  the 
prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne  James's  favourite  daugh- 
ter, perceiving  the  defperation  of  his  circum (lances, 
cruelly  refolved  to  take  part  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this,  he  was  (lung  with 
the  moft  bitter  anguifli.  "  God  help  me  (cried  he),  my 
own  children  have  forfakcn  me."  To  add  to  hisdiilrcfs 
as  a  parent,  he  was  accufed  of  being  accclTary  to  the 
death  of  his  own  child.  Hcrnurfc,  and  her  uncle  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  went  up  and  down  like  diArafted 
pcrfons,  affirming,  that  the  papids  had  murdered  the 
princefs.  They  publicly  a(ked  the  queen's  fervants 
whether  they  had  conveyed  her  ?  and  they  contributed 
to  inriame  the  populace,  whofc  zeal  had  already  inflam- 
ed ihcffl  in  luo^ili  aud  (liibidcr,     Ic  was,  however^ 
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foon  k.nown  that  fl:e  ilid,  under  ihc  ccnJinfl  of  the    rKriu. 
biUiop  of  London,  to  Norihampion.  *~    "- 

On  the  jcth  of  November  i688,  James  fcnt  three  of  H^uzhty 
his  noblemen  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  bdiaviour 
though  the  latter  knew  very  well  that  the  king's  com-  of  William, 
millioncrs  were  ia  his  intereds,  his  behaviour  ihowed 
vlaitily  that  !)c  now  thought  the  lime  of  treating  was 
part.  For  fome  time  he  would  not  admit  them  to  an 
audience  ;  and,  when  he  did,  would  give  no  fatisfaclory 
anfwer.  James  now  began  to  be  siraid  of  his  pcrfonal 
i'iftiy.  But  what  raoft  aiFttfled  him  was  the  terrors  of 
the  queen  for  herfclf  and  her  infant  fon.  He  therefore 
refolved  to  fend  them  abroad.  They  crofled  the  river 
in  a  boar,  at  Whitehall,  in  a  florniy  and  rainy  day. 
They  were  carried  to  Gravcfend  in  a  coach,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  count  de  Lauzun.  A  yacht,  com- 
manded by  captain  Gray,  which  lay  there  ready 
for  the  purpofe,   foon  tranfpurtcd  thtm  in  fafcty  to 


Calais. 
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The  king  was  now  fo  difpirited  and  diftracfled,  tliat  James  at- 
hc  refolved  to  leave  the  kingdom   at  once,  and  thus  •'^"'P'*  *<» 
throw  every  thing  intoconfufion.     He  threw  the  great  J^/'^Y'^^ 
feal  into  the  Thames  ;  he  left  none  with  any  authority    ^"^  °°*' 
to  condudl  affairs  in  his  abftnce;  and  he  vainly  hoped 
to  derive  advantage  to  his  iflairs  from  anarchy  and  dif- 
ordcr.     About  twelve  at  night,  on  the  loth  of  Decem- 
ber, he  difguifed  himftlf,  took  a  boat  at  Whitehall,  and 
croil'ed    the  river.     Sir  Edward  Kales,  with    another 
friend,  met  him  at  Vauxhall  with  horfes.  He  mounted ; 
and  being  conduced  through  by-ways,  by  a  guide,  he 
pilTed    in   the  night-time   to  the  Mctlway,  which  he 
crolled  by   Ailesford-bridge.     At   Woolpcck  he  took 
frelh  horfes,  fcnt  thither  before  by  Sheldcn  one  of  his 
equerries  who  was  in  the  fecret  of  his  ilight.     lie  ar- 
rived at  ten  o'clock  at   Embyferry    near   Fevcrfliam, 
where  a  curtomhoufe  hoy,  hired  by  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
lay  ready  to  receive  them  on  lioard.     But  the  wind 
blew  frefii,  and  the  vefTel  had  no  ballall.     The  niaftcr, 
therefore,  eafily  perfuaded  the  king  to  permit  him  to 
take  in  ballaft  at  Shilnefs.   It  being  half  ebb  w  hen  they 
ran  alhorc,  they  dcfigned  to  fail  as  foon  as  the  vclTel       ^„ 
(hould  be  arioat.     But  when  the  veflcl  w  as  almofl  afloat,  isfcizedani 
rtie  was  boarded  by  three  filhcr-boats  belonging  to  Fe-  infulted. 
verlham,  containing  50  men.  They  (eizcd  the  king  and 
his  two  companions,  under  pretence  of  their  being  Pa- 
pids  that  wanted  to  efcapc  from  the  kingdom.     They 
turned  up  Feverlham  water  with  the  tide  ;  but  (liil  the 
king  remained   unknown.     Sir  Edward  Hales  placed 
privately  50  guineas  in  the  han<ls  of  the  captain,  as  ao 
earneA  of  more  fliould  he  permit  ihcm  to  efcapc.     He 
promifcd  :  but  was  fo  far  from  keeping  his  word,   that 
he  took  what  money  they  had,  under  pretences  of  fecu- 
ringit  from  the  fcainen  ,  and,  having  polli  (led  himfelf 
of  theirall,  he  left  them  to  their  fate.    The  unfortunate 
fugitiveswcre  at  length  carried  in  a  coach  to  Feverlliam, 
amid  the  infulls,  clamours,  and  fliouts,  of  the  failors. 
W  hen  the  king  was  brought  to  the  inn,  a  feaman,  who 
hadferved  under  him,  knew  him,  and  melted  into  tears; 
and  James  himfelf  was  (0  much  moved  at  this  inllance 
of  his  affc£linn,that  hewtpt.  The  other  filhermcn,  who 
had  treated  him  with  fuch  indignity  before,  when  they 
faw  his  tears,  fell  upon  their  knees.     The  lower  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  village  gathered  round  him  ; 
but  the  better  fort  fled  from  his  prcfencc.     The  fea- 
Bcn,  however,  formed  ibcmfdvcs  iaio  a  guard  round 
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Britain. 
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His  great 
diiUifs, 
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V\m,  ancl  3edarecl  ihat  "  a  hair  of  his  head  fliould  not 
be  touched."  In  rhe  mean  time.  Sir  James  Oxendon, 
uader  the  pretence  of  guarding  him  from  ihe  rabble, 
came  with  the  militia  to  prevent  his  efcape.  The  king 
found  a  change  in  his  condition  when  he  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  failors.  The  commanders  of  the 
militia  Ihowed  him  no  refpedt.  He  was  even  infulted 
by  the  common  foldiers.  A  letter  which  he  intended 
to  fend  to  London  for  clothes,  a  change  of  linen,  and 
fome  money,  was  flopped  by  thofe  who  pretended  to 
proteft  his  perfon. 

All  things  in  the  mean  time  ran  into  confufion  at 
London,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  exercifed  in  his  own 
pei'fon  all  the  functions  of  royalty.  He  iflued  a  decla- 
ration to  the  difbanded  army  to  reaffemble  thenifelves. 
He  ordered  the  fecretary  at  war  to  bring  liim  a  lift  of 
the  king's  troops.  He  commanded  the  lord  Churchill 
to  colleft  his  troop  ot  horfe-guards.  He  fent  the  duke 
of  Grafton  to  take  pofTeffion  iii  his  name  of  Tilbury 
fort.  The  alTembly  of  peers  adjourned  to  the  council- 
chamber  at  Whitehall  ;  and,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
legality  to  their  meeting,  chofe  the  marquis  of  Hali- 
fax for  their  prefident.  While  this  aflembly  was  fitting, 
on  the  13th  of  December,  a  poor  countryman,  who  had 
been  engaged  by  James,  brought  an  open  letter  from 
that  unfortunate  prince  to  London.  It  had  no  fuper- 
fcription  ;  and  it  was  addreifed  to  none.  It  contained, 
in  one  fentence  only,  his  deplorable  condition  when  in 
the  hands  of  a  defperate  rabble.  This  poor  meflenger 
of  their  fallen  fovereign  had  long  waited  at  the  council 
door,  without  being  able  to  attracft  the  notice  of  any 
who  palTed.  The  earl  of  Mulgrave  at  length,  apprifed 
of  his  biifmefs,  had  the  courage  to  introduce  him  to 
the  council.  He  delivered  his  open  letter,  and  told 
theftaie  of  the  king  with  tears.  The  allcmbly  were 
fo  much  moved,  that  they  fent  the  earl  of  Feverfliam 
with  aco  of  the  guards  towards  Feverfliam.  His  in- 
ftrudtions  were  to  refcue  him  firft  from  danger,  and  af- 
terwards to  attend  him  to  the  fea-coaft,  Ihould  hechoofe 
to  retire.  He  chofe,  however,  to  return  to  London  ; 
but  the  prince  of  Orange  fent  a  meffage  to  him,  deiir- 
inghim  toadvance  no  nearer  the  capital  than  Rochefter. 
The  meifenger  miffed  James  by  the  way.  The  king 
fent  Feverfliam  with  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
requeuing  his  prefence  in  London  to  fettle  the  nation. 
He  himfelf  proceeded  to  that  place,  and  arrived  on 
rhe  i6th  of  December.  Doubting  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  who  were  quartered  at  Weftrainfler,  he  chofe 
to  pafs  through  the  city  to  Whitehall.  Never  prince 
Returning  with  viftory  to. his  capital  was  received  with 
louder  acclamations  of  joy.  All  the  flreers  were  co- 
vered with  bonfires.  The  bells  were  rung,  and  the  air 
was  rent  with  repeated  flionts  of  gladnefs.  All  orders 
of  men  crowded  to  his  coach;  and,  when  he  arrived 
at  Whitehall,  his  apartments  were  crowded  with  people 
who  came  to  exprefs  iheir  joy  at  his  return. 

The  prince  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  his  re- 
turn with  an  haughty  air.  His  aim  from  the  begin- 
ning was  to  force  him  by  threats  and  feverities  to  re- 
linquilh  the  throne.  The  Dutch  guards  were  ordered 
to  take  pofTeffion  of  Whitehall,  and  to  difplace  the 
Englitli.  The  king  was  foon  after  commanded  by  a 
meffage,  which  he  received  in  bed  at  midnight,  to 
leave  his  palace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham, 
a  feat  of  the  duchcfs  of  Lauderdale's.      He  defircd, 


however,  permilTion  to  retire  to  Rochefler,  a  town  not   Britain, 
far  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  oppofite  to  France.     This  * — -v— ' 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  it  was  now  perceived  that 
the  harfh  meafures  of  the  prince  had  taken  effedl,  and 
that  the  king  meditated  an  efcape  to  France. 

The  king,  furrounded  by  the  Dutch  guards,  arrived 
at  R.ochefter  on  the  19th  of  December.  The  reftraint 
put  upon  his  perfon,   and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  forced  from  London,  raifed  the  indignation  of 
many,  and  the  compaifion  of  all.     The  Englilh  army, 
both  officers  and  foldiers  began  to  murmur  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timidity  and   precipitation  of  James 
himfelf,  the  nation  bad  certainly  returned  to  their  al-      jo8 
legiance.      He  remained  three  nights  at  Rochefler,  in  Heisprcff- 
the  midll  of  a  few  faithful  friends.     The  earls  of  Ar-  edto  flay 
ran,    Dumbarton,  Ailefbury,  Litchfield,  and   Middle- '"^'kiag- 
ton  were  there  ;  and,  with  other  officers  of  merit,  thegal-  ^°"'" 
lant  lord  Dundee.  They  argued  againfl  his  flight  with 
united  efforts.     Several  biihops,  fome  peers,  and  many 
officers,  intreated  his  flay  in  fome  part  of  England. 
ISleffage  followed  meffage  from  London.     They  repre- 
fcnted  that  the  opinions  of  men  began  to  change,  and 
that  events  would  daily  rife  in  favour  of  his  authority. 
Dundee  added  his  native  ardour  to  his  advice.     "  The 
queflion.  Sir,   (faid  he),  is.  Whether  you  ftall  flay  in 
England,  or  liy  to  France?     Whether  jou  ffiall  trull 
the  returning  zeal  of  your  native  fubjcds,  or  rely  on 
a  foreign  power?    Here  you  ought   to  ftand.     Keep 
poffieffion  of  a  part,  and  the  whole  will  fubmit  by  de- 
grees.    Refume  the  fpirit  of  a  king.     Summon  your 
fubjedls  to  their  allegiance.     Your  army,   though   dif- 
banded, is  not  difperfed.     Give  me  your  commiffion. 
I  will  gather  io,cco  of  your  troops.     I  will  carry  your 
flandard  at  their  head  through  England,  and  drive  be- 
fore you  the  Dutch  and  their  prince."     The  king  re- 
plied, "  that  he  believed  it  might  be  done  ;  but  that  it 
would  raife  a  civil  war,  and  he  would  not  do  fo  much 
mifchief  to  a  nation  that  would  fo  foon  come  to  their 
fcnfes   again."     Middleton  urged  his  Hay,  tliough  in 
the  rcmotell   part  of  the  kingdom.     "  Your  niajeft^, 
(faid  he),  may  throw  things  into  confufion  byyour  de- 
parture ;  but  it  will  be  but  the  anarchy  of  a  month  :  a 
new  government  will  foon  be  fettled,  and  you  and  your 
family  vi'ill  be  ruined."     Thefe  fpirited  remollrances      199 
had  no  effeft  upon  James.     He   rcfolved   to  quit  the  But  refuftfl 
kingdom:  and    having  communicated  his  defign  to  a 
few  of  his  friends,  he  paffed  at  midnight  through  the 
back-door  of  the  houfc  where  he  lodged,  and  with  his 
fon  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Biddulph  one  of  his  fcr- 
vants  went  in  a  boat  to  a  fmack,  which  lay  waiting 
for  him  without  the  fort  of  Sheernefs.     By  reafon  of  a 
hard  gale  they  were  forced  to  bear  up  towards  Leigh, 
and  to  anchor  on  the  Effex  fide,  under  the  lee  of  the 
land.      When  the  gale  flackened,  they  reached   the 
Buoy  of  the  Narrows  without  tacking;  but  not  being 
able  to  weather  the  Goodwin,   they  were  forced  to  fail 
through  the  Downs.     Seven  (hips  lay  there  at  anchor  ; 
but  the  fmack  paffed  unqueflioned  along.     Unable  to 
fetch  Calai?,  ffie  bore  away  for  Boulogne,  and  anchored      309 
before  Auibleteufe.     The  king  landed  at  three  o'clock  Helandtiii 
in  the  morning  of  Tucfday,  December  25th  ;  and  tak-  France, 
ing  pofl:,  foonjoined  his  queen  at  St  Germains. 

James  having  thus  abandoned  his  dominions,  the 
prince  of  Orange  remained  mafler  of  them  of  courfe. 
By  the  advice  of  the  houfc  of  lords,  the  only  member 
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kduln.    of  the  Icgiilature  remaining,  he  was  dcfuxd  to  fuinmoa 
" '    -        3  parliament  by  circular  letters ;  but  the  prince,  uuwil- 
liug  to  act  upon  fo  impcrf'c»5l  an  authority,  convened 
all  the  members  \v!io  had  fat  in  the  houle  of  commons 
d.iring  any  parliament  of  Charles  II.  and  to  thefe  were 
added  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  fifty  of  the  common 
council  of  London:   and    the   prince,  being  thus  fnp- 
portcd  by  an  affcmbly  deriving  its  authority  from  him- 
fclf,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  corpora- 
jot       tions  of  England  to  call  a  new  parliament. 
Thethrone      The  houfe  being  met,  which  was  niollly  compofcd 
declared      ^^f  [[,g  wi,ig  party,  thanks  were  given  to  the  prince  of 
ncant.        Orange  for  the  deliverance  he  had  brought  them  ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  fctilc  the  kingdom.     A  vote 
foon   palled  both   houfes,  that   king  James  II.   having 
endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom, 
by  breaking  the  original  comracl  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  and  having  by  the  advice    of  Jcfuits    and 
other  wicked  perfons  violated    the    fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawn  hiuifclf  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdi- 
cated the  government;  and  that  the  throne  was  there- 
by vacant, 

u.n'^*  The  king  being  thus  depofed,  it  was  eafy  for  Wil- 

ys  ilium       ,.  "  I  •     r  ir  •        J         1  -    /■         /r  !■> 

raifedto  ''*"'  ^°  g^^  himlclf  appointed  as  his  lucceilor.  Fro- 
the  fove-  pofals  Were  made  for  electing  a  regent.  Others  were 
reignty.  for  invefling  the  princcfs  of  Orange  with  regal  power, 
and  declaring  the  young  prince  fuppofititious.  To 
ihefe  proposals,  however,  William  oppofcd  the  fol- 
lowing decilive  argument,  viz.  That  "  he  had  been 
called  over  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Britiili  nation, 
and  that  he  had  happily  effected  his  purpofe  ;  that  he 
had  heard  of  fevcral  fchemes  propofcd  for  the  eflablifli- 
ing  of  the  government ;  that  if  they  chofc  a  regent, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inform  them  that 
he  would  not  be  that  regent;  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept of  the  crown  under  the  princefs  his  wife,  though 
lie  was  convinced  of  her  merits:  that  therefore,  if  ei- 
ther of  ihcfe  fchemes  was  adopted,  he  couldgive  them 
no  alFtllancc  in  the  fettlemcnt  of  the  nation  ;  but  would 
return  home  to  his  own  country,  fatisficd  with  his  aims 
to  fecurc  the  freedom  of  theirs.  Upon  this,  after  a 
long  debate  in  both  houfes,  a  new  fuvereign  was  pre- 
ferred to  a  regent  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  prince  and  princcfs  of  Orange,  fliould 
reign  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  Britain;  while  the 
adininiftraiion  of  government  (lioiild  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince  only.  The  marquis  of  Hilifax, 
as  fpcaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  made  a  folcran  tetidi  r 
of  I  he  crown  to  their  highneflcs,  in  the  name  of  the 
peers  and  commons  of  Britain.  The  prince  accepted 
the  offer;  and  that  very  day,  February  i?th,  1689, 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain. 

Though  Mary  was  comprehended  in  the  royal  title, 
flie  never  pollcircd  either  the  authority  ot'  a  queen,  or 
ihc  influence  of  a  wife.  Her  eafy  temper  had  long 
been  fubdued  by  the  ftern  feverity  of  a  hufband  who 
had  very  few  amiable  qualiiics.  Being  brought  up  in 
a  manner  under  the  tuition  of  her  fpoufe,  and  in  fomc 
degree  confined  by  his  orders,  llic  was  accullomed  to 
adopt  implicitly  his  pol1tic.1l  maxims  and  even  his 
thoughts  ;  and  in  confeqjer.cc  of  her  want  of  iinpor- 
tincc  with  him,  Ihc  ccafed  to  he  an  objciSl  of  confc- 
q.ience  in  ihc  eyes  of  the  nation. 

William  began  lijs  rrig-.i  with  ifltiinga  prucUtr.ation 
Vol.  in. 


for  continuing  in  office  all  proteftanis  that  had  been  in  Pritaia. 
place  on  the  firll  of  the  preceding  Dtceiflbcr.  On  ' 
ilic  17th  of  the  month  he  formed  liis  privy  council, 
which  conliltcd  chieHy  offuch  perfons  as  iiad  been  moll 
adive  in  railing  him  to  the  throne.  To  gratify  as 
many  as  polfible  of  his  friends,  the  feveral  boards,  and 
even  the  chancery  were  jiut  into  commiffion.  Thfe 
benches  of  the  exchequer  and  common  law  were 
filled  with  perfons  who  had  diltinguiihed  thcmfelves  a- 
gainlt  the  meafurcs  of  the  late  king.  The  earl  of  Not- 
tingham who  had  violently  oppofed  the  elevation  of 
William,  and  the  carl  of  Shrew fbury  who  had  ad- 
hered to  his  views,  were  made  fecretariesof  Itate.  The 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  the  carl  of  Danby,  though 
rivals  in  policy,  were  admitted  into  the  cabinet;  the 
lirll  as  lord  privy  fcal,  the  fccond  as  prefidenCof  the 
council.  His  Dutch  friends  in  the  mean  time  were 
not  forgotten  by  the  king.  Bentinck,  his  favourite,  was 
made  a  privy  counfellor,  groom  of  the  ftole,  and  pi  ivy 
purfe.  Auvcrquerque  was  appointed  malttr  of  ih'c 
horfe.  Zuylftein  received  the  office  of  mailer  of  the 
robes,  Schomberg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ord- 
nance. 30J 

Though  thefe  inltances  of  gratitude  were  no  doubt  National 
necellary  to  William,  the  generality  of  the  nation  were  dil'content* 
difplcafcd.  The  tories  were  offended  at  being  excluded 
from  his  favour,  efpecially  as  they  had  departed  from 
their  principles  in  order  to  fervc  him.     The  nation  in 
general  were  much  prejudiced  againll  foreigner?,  and 
univerfal  difcontent  cnfued  upon  feeing  them  preferred. 
The  king,  who  had   been  bred  a  Calvinifi,  was  alfo 
very  ftroiigly  inclined  to  favour  that  fc>.^  ;  and  his  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  Calvinifm  were  almoll  equal  to  tliofc 
of  James  in  favour  of  Popery.    Finding,  therefore,  ihc 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  little  inclined  to  take 
the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  began  openly  10 
indulge  his  own  prejudices  in  favour  of  dilfenters.  Hav- 
ing come  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to  pafs  fome  bills,  cii 
(he  i6[h  of  March,  he  made  a  fpeech,  urging  the  ne- 
celfiiy  of  adniiiting  all  Proieftanis  indifcriminatcly  into       304 
the  public  fcrvicc.     He   told   his    parliament,  that  heHiskhcme 
had  fomething  to  communicate,  which  would  conduce '" '^^''■°'' "^ 
as  much  to  ibeir  fettlcment  as  to  the  ciifappoiniment     •  .^'V* 
0!  their  enemies.     He  informed  them,  that  lie  wasem-     ■' 
ployed  in  filliiij^  up  the  vacancies  in  offices  of  truft  ;  and 
lie  hoped  that  they  were  fcnfihle  of  the  nectlfiiy  of  a 
law  to  fettle  the  oaihs  to  be  taken  by  fuch  perfons  as 
fliould  be  admitted  into  place.     As  he  doubted  not,   he 
fiid,  ihat  they   would  fufficicnily   provide  againft  Pa-     ' 
pills,  fo  he  hoped  that  they  would  leave  room  for  ihc 
admiffion  of  all  Frotcllants  that  were  able  and  w illing 
to  fcrvf. 

This  propofition  was  rtjcLted  with  vehemence.  The 
adherents  of  the  church  complained  that  the  ruin  which 
they  feared  from  ihePapillsin  the  preceding  reign  was 
now  to  be  dreaded  from  the  Protellani  dilicnters.  They 
affirmed,  that  if  the  cflablilhcd  religion  was  lobe  de- 
Aroyed,  it  mattered  little  by  whofe  hands  imuifl  fall. 
A  bill  brought  in  by  the  miniflry  for  abrogating  the 
former  oaths  of  fupremacy  and  allegiance  was  r-.jedled. 

An  :iticropt  10  difpcnfc  with  the  facramental  tefl 
was  made  without  fuccefs  in  Miioiher  form.  The  court 
party  propofcd  that  any  mau  Ihould  be  fiijficicntly  qua- 
iititd  for  an  office  by  producing  a  ccrt-ficaic  of  his  hav- 
ing received  the  facramcnt  in  any  Pnitellant  congrc- 
4  I  gation. 
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gation.  But  this  motion  was  alfo  rejedled  in  tLe  houfe 
of  lords  by  a  great  majority.  William  repeated  his  ' 
attempts  of  a  coraprehenfion ;  but  he  was  ultimately 
unfuccefsful,  and  in  the  coronation-oath  the  church- 
party  infertcd  a  claufe  highly  favourable  to  themfelves, 
viz.  that  the  king  fhould  maintain  the  proteflant  reli- 
gion ''  as  eftabliflied  by  law."  To  this  claufe  William 
is  faid  to  have  difcovered  an  apparent  unwillingnefs  to 
fvvear. 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam was  for  fome  lime  but  in  a  very  tottering  condi- 
tion. The  king,  either  through  want  of  health  or  in- 
clination, interfered  but  liitle  in  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. Ireland  was  ftraugely  neglcfted.  Halifax  and 
Danby,  who  had  in  a  manner  raifed  the  king  to  the 
.throne,  caballed  with  his  enemies.  They  perceived 
that  [he  people,  with  the  fame  levity  that  induced  them 
to  dcfcrt  their  former  fovereign^  were  beginning  10  be 
difcjntenicd  with  their  new  prince.  Every  thing  fcemcd 
to  tend  to  a  change.  Halifax  hiraftlf  declared,  that 
were  James  to  conform  with  the  Proteftants,  he  could 
not  be  kept  four  months  from  reafcending  his  throne. 
Danby  averred,  that,  were  the  laie  king  to  give  fatis- 
fadtion  for  the  fecurity  of  religion,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  oppofe  his  reftoration.  From  thefe  apparent  dif- 
contents  of  the  nation,  the  triends  and  euiilTiries  of 
James  affumcd  more  boldnefs.  They  tampered  with 
the  fervants  of  the  crown,  and  inflamed  the  army. 
The  former  they  alarmed  vviih  the  profpefts  of  a  fudden 
change;  the  latter  they  roufcd  into  indignation  liy  the 
manifefl:  preference  given  by  William  to  his  country- 
men the  Dutch. 

Thougli  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  not  at  firft  re- 
cognize the  authority  of  William,  yet  the  party  of 
James  never  attained  fufficient  ftrengcJi  to  be  of  any  ef- 
feJiual  fervice  to  him  in  that  kingdom.  Thirty  Scots 
peers,  and  near  80  gentlemen,  then  in  London,  had 
waited  in  iTie  begiiuiingof  January  on  the  prince  of 
-Orange.  Without  any  autlioriiy  from  the  regency 
flill  fubliftiug  iii  Edinburgh,  they  formed  themfelves 
into  a  kind  of  convention.  The  prince  of  Orange  in 
a  formal  manner  afked  ihtir  advice.  He  withdrew, 
and  they  adjourned  to  the  council  chamber  at  White- 
hall. The  dukeof  Hiivilton  beingchofen  prefidcnt,  ex- 
plained the  diftracted  flate  of  Scotland.  He  reprcfent- 
ed  that  diforders,  anarchy,  and  confufion,  prevailed; 
and  he  urged  the  neceflity  of  placing  the  power  fome- 
where  till  a  convention  of  ftatesfliould  be  called  to  form 
a  lafling  and  folid  feitlcirent.  When  the  heads  of 
their  addrcfs  to  the  prince  of  Orange  were  fettled,  and 
ordered  to  be  engrolTed,  the  earl  of  Arran  unexpcfteciiy 
arofc,  and  propofed  to  inVite  back  the  king.  The 
meeting,  however,  adhered  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  \^  aited  on  him  in  a  body,  rcquefting  him  to  take 
the  adminilfration  into  his  hands.  He  thanked  them 
for  the  trufl  they  had  repofcd  in  him;  and  a  conven- 
tion was  ordered  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of 
March,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  exception  or  limi- 
tation whatever  (hould  be  made,  except  that  the  mem- 
bers IhoLild  be  Proteflants. 

A  fecelTion,  however,  was  made  from  this  conven- 
tion, in  favour  of  James.  The  archbilliop  of  Giaf- 
gow,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  the  vifconnt  Dundee, 
were  authorifed  by  an  iuflrumcnt  figncd  by  the  late 
ting,  at  that   time  in  Ireland,   to  call  a  convention  of 


the  ftates  at  Stirling.  But  this  meafure  was  difap-  Kritam. 
pointed,  iirfl  by  the  wavering  difpofition  of  the  marquis  *■ — " — ' 
of  Athol,  and  afterwards  by  the  delay  and  folly  of  the 
party.  At  laft,  the  vifcount  Dundee,  being  alarmed 
by  an  information  of  a  defign  formed  by  the  covenan- 
ters to  affafTinate  him,  left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
50  horfe.  When  he  palfcd  under  the  walls  of  the 
caflle,  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  held  that  place,  and 
favoured  the  caufe  of  James,  called  him  to  a  conference. 
He  fcrambled  up  the  precipice,  and  informed  the  duke 
of  his  defigns  in  favour  of  the  late  king.  He  conjured 
him  to  hold  out  the  caltle,  under  a  certainty  of  bting;i 
relieved.  The  novelty  of  the  fight  collected  multi- 
tudes of  fpeftators.  The  convention  were  alarmed. 
TheprcliJent  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  the 
keys  to  belaid  upon  the  table.  The  drums  were  beat 
to  alarm  in  the  town.  A  parcel  of  ill-armed  retainers» 
were  gathered  together  in  the  Iheet  by  the  earl  of  Le- 
ven.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time  rode  off  with  his  party. 
But  wlien  they  found  themfelves  fecure,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  adjourned  the  convfntion,  which  relieved  the 
adherents  of  James  from  dreadful  apprehenfions  for 
their  own  fafety.  Fifty  members  retired  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  that  circumllance  procured  an  unanimity 
in  all  the  fucceding  rcfolutions  of  the  convention. 
Soon  after  this  it  was  determined  in  a  committee,  that 
James  h-A(\  fcrcfaulted  h\s  r\-j).u  to  the  crown,  by  which 
was  meant  thtt  he  had  perpetually  excluded  himfelf 
and  his  whole  race  from  the  crown,  which  was  there- 
by become  vacant.  This  refolution  was  approved  by 
the  convention,  and  another  was  drawn  up  for  railing 
William  and  Mary  to  the  vacant  throne  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  they  were  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
lith  of  April  1689. 

The  caltle  of  Edinburgh  was  Ilill  kept,  in  the  name 
of  James,  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  :  but  defpairing  of 
any  relief,  and  prefTed  by  a  fiege,  he  furrendered  it 
on  the  13th  of  June,  upon  honorable  terms.  The  ad- 
herents of  James,  terrified  with  this  unexpefted  mif- 
fortune,  now  turned  their  eyes  to  the  vifcount  Dun- 
dee. That  nobleman  having  been  in  vain  urged  by  ^^ttempts 
the  convention  to  return,  they  had  declared  him  a  fu-  oflord 
giiive,  an  outlaw,  and  a  rebel.  General  Mackay  had  Dundee io 
been  fcnt  to  Scotland  by  Wiiiiara  with  four  regiments  favour  of 
of  foot,  and  one  of  dragoons  ;  and  Dundee  being  ap-  J^mes- 
prifed  of  his  defign  to  fnrprife  him,  retired  tothe  Gram- 
pian mountains  vs'ith  a  few  horfe.  He  marched  from 
thence  to  Gordon  cafile,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Dunfermline  with  50  gentlemen.  He  then  paf- 
fed  through  the  county  of  Murray  to  Invernefs.  Mac- 
donald  of  Keppoch  lay  with  700  men  before  that  town  ; 
after  having  ravaged,  in  this  way  from  his  own  country, 
the  lands  of  the  clan  of  Macintofh.  Dundee  having 
promifed  to  the  magillaics  of  the  Invernefs  10  repay,  at 
the  king's  return,  the  money  extorted  from  them  by 
Macdonald,  induced  the  latter  to  join  him  with  all  his 
men.  He  could  nor  prevent  them,  however,  from  firfl 
returning  home  with  their  fpoi!.  He  accompanied 
them  toLochaber,  and  on  the  8ih  of  May  arrived  in 
Badenoch.  From  thence  he  wrote  letters  to  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  clans,  appointing  them  to  meet  at  a  general 
rendezvous  in  Lochaber,  cm  the  iSth  of  the  fame 
month.  In  the  mean  time,  pafling  fuddenly  through 
Athol,  he  furprifcd  the  town  of  Perth.  In  hopes  of 
gaining  to   his  party  the  two  troops  of  Scots  dragoons 
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Sriuiii.    wlio  lay  at  Dundee,  lie  marched  Cuddcnly  to  tliat  place: 

* '  bat  ihe  fidelity  of   captiin  Ball'wir,  who  comm.inded 

ilicin,  difappointcd  his  views.  Having  railed  the  land- 
tax  as  he  paJed,  Djadcc  retiir;ied  thtojgh  Athol  and 
Rannoch  to  hold  the  diet  of  readezvoMS  at  Lochaber. 
Here  he  was  reinforced  by  feveral  Hi^iiland  clut-f:.iiiis, 
fo  that  his  army  amounted  to  i  jco  men.  Kc  p  irfucd 
Mackay  for  four  days,  who  had  aJvanced  to  Invcrnel's, 
but  afterwards  retreated  lo  Strathbogic,  leaving  the 
whole  Highlands  cxpofcd  to  the  enemy. 

Soon   aJter,    however,   Dandcc   found   himfelf  fur- 
rounded    with  many   difficulties.     The  officers  of  the 
"S^ots  dra;»03iis,  who  held  a  fecret  correfpondcncc  with 
hi;n,  wrote  liiin  falfe  intelligence,  as  an  cxcufc  for  ihrir 
'  own  fears.     They  informed  him  th:it  a  party  of  Irilli, 

who  had  endeavoured  to  land  in  Scotland,  under  the 
tloke  of  Berwick,  were  driven  back,  and  the  duke  him- 
felf taken  prifoner  ;  and  th.u  Macksy  bad  been  rein- 
forced with  a  regiment  of  Enj;tiih  horfe,  and  cno'.her 
of  foot.  On  this  intelligence,  Dundee  retreated  to  Ba- 
dcnoch.  The  natives  of  the  low  country  who  fervid 
in  his  army  quitted  hiin  witliott  leave  ;  and  the  High- 
landers pl.mdcrcd  thccojiury  whercvtr  they  came  :  at 
lall  he  hirafclf  fell  fick,  while  Mackay  hovered  on  his 
rear.  A  flight  IkirmiQi  happened,  in  which  the  High- 
landers prevailed  1  but  they  loll  their  baggage  during 
the  action.  Dundee  at  length  arrived  at  Ruthven  ; 
but  Mackay  bein^j;  reinforced  with  a  body  of  1200  men 
advanced  againll  him,  and  other  regiments  had  arrived 
at  Perth  and  Dumblain.  The  Highlanders  nowdeferted 
every  night  by  hundreds  ;  their  gallant  leader  himfelf 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Lochaber,  where  only  aoo  of 
his  whole  force  remained  with  him  ;  and  to  complete 
his  misfortunes,  he  received  at  the  fame  time  news  of 
ibe  furrenderof  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  letters  arrived  from  king  James, 
with  a  promife  ot  immediate  fucccours  from  Ireland  ; 
npou  which  Dundee  ordered  the  neighbouring  clans  to 
affemblc  round  his  flandard.  But  ftill  he  had  f-rarce 
any  thing  but  the  mere  bodies  o\  his  men  with  which 
he  could  profecnte  the  war.  The  Higlilandtrs  were 
armed  only  with  their  own  proper  weapons, and  he  had 
no  more  than  40  pounds  of  jiowdcr  in  his  whole  army. 
All  difficulties,  however,  were  furniounted  bytheaiflive 
308  0?''"''  ^^  ''^'  general,  for  whom  the  army  entertained 
He  u  flain  an  enthufiaftic  zeal.  On  the  1 7th  of  July,  he  met  the 
itKilli-  king's  forces  under  general  Mnckay,  near  the  pafs  of 
•"o^T-  Killicranky.  An  engagement  enfucd,  in  which  the 
Highlanders  were  victorious.  Two  ihoufand  of  Mac- 
kays  men  were  loll,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  pnrfuit ; 
but  the  viftory  cod  the  Highlandersvery  dear,  for  thfir 
brave  general  was  mortally  wounded.  He  furvivrdthe 
battle,  however;  and  wrote  an  account  of  thcvi«5lory 
to  king  Jimes:  he  even  imagined  his  wound  was  not 
mortal ;  but  he  died  the  next  morning  at  Blair.  With 
him  ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  Colo- 
nel Cannon,  who  "^-ceeded  Dundee  in  the  command, 
poireiTed  neither  his  [Kjpularity  n<ir  his  abilities  After 
fome  infignificant  anions,  in  which  the  valour  of  the 
foldiers  were  more  confpicuous  than  the  condiifl  of  their 
leader;  the  Highlandersdifpcrfcd  themfelvesindifguft  ; 
and  the  war  fuon  after  ended  favourably  for  Williair, 
without  any  repulfe  given  to  his  enemies. 

During  the  troubles  in  England,  which  had   lernii- 
iiatcd  in  placing  William  on  the  throne,  tbc  two  panics 


in  Ireland  were  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity  by  ilieir  n.u-     l?rit>ii 
tual    fears.     The  Proicdants  were    terrified    at    the  ^ 


profpecl  of  ano'her  maifacrc  ;  and  the  f^^pills  rxpe(5led  |j.^|j^j|-' ^^^ 
every  day  to  be  invaded  by  the  joint  force  of  the  Eng-  gicaedby 
li!h  and  D  :tch.  Their  terrors,  Iidv/cVct,  were  ill-  \Vii;iaOi. 
founded;  for  though  T}rconiitl  fciu  feveral  niriragcs 
to  the  prince,  that  he  w;is  ready  to  deliver  up  tlu  kirg- 
dom  to  any  force  that  nii^ht  make  a  liirrenucr  diccnr, 
his  offers  were  always  rtjeifled.  William  was  perfuaJ- 
ed  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  that,  iliould  Ireland  yield, 
no  pretence  duld  remain  for  keeping  an  army  ir.  pay  ; 
that  then,  having  no  army  to  protci5l  liis  uuihoriiy,  he 
might  as  ealily  be  turned  out  as  h.c  had  been  liought 
in  ;  that  the  Eiiglith  nation  could  never  remain  lung  iu 
a  flate  of  good  humour;  and  th;tt  he  n:ight  perceive 
they  alreaoy  began  to  be  difcontcnied.  Tlufr  inli- 
dious  argununis  induced  William  to  neglcCl  Ireland  iti 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the 
grtatcrt  bleniJIlies  in  h;s  whole  reign.  H'S  encniits, 
indeed,  though  perhaps  without  any  good  found  uion, 
affi'.;n  a  worfc  caufc,  I'/'r.  that  (hould  Etigland  br  con- 
firmed under  his  government,  Irelind  could  not  long 
hold  out  ;  and  that  the  obflinacy  of  his  Irifii  enemies 
would  give  a  pretence  for  forfeitures  to  gratify  his 
Englilh,   but  efpecially  his  foreign  friends.  ■yi% 

Tyrconnel,  difappointed  in  his  views  of  fmre ndcring  An  infur- 
Ireland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,   iticdcd  to  adheit  u  reflion  i« 
Jimes.     The  whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom  a.  •"*«■<'"'■<" 
that   time   amounted  only    to  4CCO    men,  and  of  thifc  J^"'"* 
only  600  were  in  Dublin  ;  and  what  was  Hill  worfe,  all 
of  them  were  fo  much  difpofed  to  quit  the  fervice,  that 
the  lord   deputy  was  obliged    to  iiHie  coniroillions  for 
levying  new  forces.    Upon  this,  an  hal'-armed  rabble, 
rather  tlian    army,  role  fuddtiily   in    various  parts  of 
the  kingd.)m.     Having  no  pay   from   the   king,  they 
fubfiflcd  by  depredation,  and   regarded  no  difcipline.        ^n 
The  Proteflants  in  the  north  armeil  themfclves  in  their  iVotcftanu 
own  defence;  and  the  city  of  Londonderry,  relying  on  take  arms 
its  lituation,and  a  (light  wall,  (hut  its  gates  againfl  the  inthe'row* 
new-raifed  army.     Proteflant  parties  in  the  mean  time  *■*' 

rofe  every  wliere,  declaring  their  rcfolniion  to  unite 
in  felf-defence,  to  preftrve  the  Pioieflant  religion,  to 
continue  their  dependence  on  England,  and  to  promote 
the  meeting  of  a  free  parliament. 

To  preferve  appearances,  William  now  lent  general 
Hamilton,  an  Irifliman  and  a  Roman  catholic,  to  treat 
with  Tyrconnel ;  but  inflead   of  perfuading  that  lord 
to  yield  to  William,   this  mefTtnger  advifcd  him  to  ad- 
here to  James.   In  the  mean  time  James hiraftlfalfurcd 
the  lord    deputy,  that   he  was  ready  to  fail  from  Breft 
with  a  powerful  armament.     Hamilton,  alfuming  fpi- 
rit  from  the  hopes  of  this   aid,   marched   againfl   the        ^^12 
northern  infurgcnts.   They  were  muted  with  confidcr-  Tl  ty»rc 
able  (laughter  at   Drumore  ;  and  Hilfborough,  where  de'>-i-'lrt 
they  had  fixed  their  head-quaricrs,   was  taken  without  Drumort. 
refiflance  :  the  city  of  Londonderry,  however,  refolvcd 
to  hold  out  In  the  lafl  extremity. 

On  the  7ih  of  March  1689,  James  ein barked  at  Brcfl. 
The.  whole  force  of  his  expedition  conliflcd  of  14  fliips 
of  war,  6  frigates,  and  3  fire-fliips.     Twelve  hundred 
of  his  native  fubjefls  in  tire  pay  of  France,  and   icjb 
French  officers,  compofed    the   whole  army  of  James,        :i< 
He  landed  at   Kinfalc   vt  ithout  oppoliiion  on   il.c    I  i'h  J.uT.flan^j 
of  the  month,  where  he  was  received  with  ;iic  ntraoll '» '''■'•'"<'• 
dcnionftraiions  of  joy.     His  firfl  care  was.  to  fcciire,  \\\ 
4  I  a  <fre 
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Kritain.    the  fort  of  Kinfale,  the  money,  arms,  and  ammunition, 

•' v/— — '  which  he  brought  from  France ;  and  put  the  town  in 

fome  pofture  of  defence  :  which  having  done,  he  advan- 
ced to  Cork.  Tyrconnel  arrived  at  this  place  foon 
after,  and  brought  intelligence  of  the  roat  at  Dni- 
more.  The  king  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  attach- 
ment and  fervices,  that  he  created  him  a  dakc;  after 
which,  he  himfelf  advanced  towards  Dublin.  The  con- 
dition of  the  rabble,  who  poured  round  him  under  the 
name  of  an  army,  was  not  calculated  to  raifc  his  hopes 
of  fuccefs.  The  moft  of  them  were  only  provided  with 
clubs  J  fome  liad  flicks  tipt  with  iron;  and  even  of 
thofe  who  were  bed  armed,  fcarce  two  in  a  hundred 
liad  mufkets  fit  for  fervice.  Tlieir  very  numbers  dif- 
treffed  their  fovereign,  and  rained  the  country;  info- 
much  that  James  refolved  to  difband  the  grcateft  part 
of  them.  More  than  100,000  were  already  on  foot  in 
the  difrercnt  parts  of  the  ifland.  Of  thcfe  he  referved 
14  regiments  of  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  35  regiments 
of  foot;  the  reft  he  ordered  to  their  refpecftive  homes, 
and  armed  thofe  that  were  retained  in  the  belt  manner 
he  could. 

Being  received  at  Dublin  with  an  appearance  of  u- 
niverfal  joy,  James  proceeded  immediately  to  bufinefs. 
He  ordered,  by  proclamation,  all  Proteftants  who  had 
abandoned  the  kingdom  to  return.    He  commanded,  in 
a  fecond  proclamation,  all  Papifls,  except  thofe  in  his 
army,  to  lay  up  their  arms,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rob- 
beries and  depredations  which  they  had  committed  in 
the  violence  of  their  zeal.     He  raifed  the  value  of  the 
currency  by  a  proclamation;  and  he  fummoned  a  par- 
liament to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May,  to  fettle  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.     The  Proteftant  clergy  reprefented 
their  grievances  in  an  addrefs;  and  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin  appeared  with  complaints  and  congratulations. 
He  afliired  the  firll  of  his  abfolnte  protei^ion,  and  a  full 
redrefs  ;  but  he  promifed  the  latter  not  only  to  defend, 
i   *  314       ^^'^  ^^tx\  to  enlarge,  their  privileges. 
Is  forced  to      On  the  8th  of  April   James  left  Dublin,  refolving  to 
raife  the      lead  his  army  againfl:  the  jnfurgents  in  perfon.     They 
fiege  of       retired  before  him,   and  the  king  laid  fiege  to  London- 
London-      derry.     The  befieged  made  fiiah  a  vigorous  refillance 
tSee^Z    .    ^^  ^^^  made  the  place  remarkable  ever  fincef  :  but  bc- 
ilanderry.      ''^§  reduced  to  the  lafl;  extremity,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  furrender,  had  not  they  been  relieved  on  the 
28th  of  July,  by  feven  fhips  laden  with  provifions;  up- 
31J       on  which  the  fiege  was  immediately  raifed. 
Isdriveu  In  the  , (Ilea n  time,   the  diftreffed  fituation  of  James, 

intodif-  and  his  abfolute  dependence  upon  France,  drove  him 
agreeable  \^^q  meafures  which  otherwife  he  could  never  have 
wiesJures.  jjjoughtof.  His  foldiers  for  fome  time  had  been  fup- 
ported  by  their  officers,  or  fubfifted  by  depredation. 
The  funds  of  the  officers  were  at  laft  exhaufted,  and 
the  country  itfelf  could  no  longer  bear  the  riot  and  in- 
juftice  of  the  foldiers.  Preffed  by  thefe  difficulties, 
James,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  refolved  to  coin 
pieces  of  copper,  which  Ihould  be  received  for  Hlver. 
He  faw  well  enough  the  inconveniences  of  this  mea- 
fare  ;  but  all  Ireland  polIefTed  not  the  means  of  paying 
the  army,  in  current  coin,  to  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
the  French  remittances  only  200,000  livres  remained  ; 
and  the  king  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  referve 
that  fum,  to  forward  his  meafures  with  regard  to  Bri- 
tain, and  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  his 
-enemies.     The  army  was  fatisfied  even  with  this  ap- 


pearance of  money,  and  the  people  received  the  fifti-  Eritiin. 
tious  coin  in  hopes  of  being  repaid  in  a  more  favourable  ^~"^^^^ — ' 
ftate  of  afTairs.  A  tax  of  20,000/.  a  month,  granted 
for  13  months  by  the  parliament,  furnifhed  government 
with  an  appearance  of  refources ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  king  endeavoured  to  fnpport  the  former  re- 
venue. He  opened  a  trade  with  France  to  fupply  the 
want  of  commerce  with  England.  But  the  French, 
knowing  their  own  importance,  and  the  neceffity  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch's  affairs,  claimed  and  ob- 
tained advantages  in  traffic  which  offended  his  own 
fubjcds.  _  31S 

To  add  to  the  diftrefs  of  James,  Ireland  was  nowin-  Ireland  in- 
vaded by  lo^ooo  m.en. under  the  command  of  the  duke  '^'adedby 
of  Schomberg.     They  appeared  on  the  12th  of  Aiignfl  ^'"'^'"'' 
1689,  in  90  tranfpons,  on  the  coaft  of  Donaghadee,  ^'^™''' 
in  the  county  of  Down.     Next  day  Schomberg  landed 
without  oppolition  his  arrny,  horfcs;,  and   train  of  ar- 
tillery.    Having  marced  to  Belfall  on  the    I5ih,  he 
continued  in  that  plxe  four  days  to  rcfrefh  his  troops. 
He  invefted  Carrickfergus,    and  threw  into  it  loco 
bombs,  which  laid  the  houfes  in  aflies.     The  garrifon 
having  expended   their   powder    to    the    lafl  barrel, 
marched    out    with    all    the    honours  of   war.     But 
Schomberg's    foldiers    broke  the  capitulation.     Thcv 
difarmed   and  ftripped  the  inhabitants,    without  any 
regard   to  fex  or  quality ;  even  women,  ftark  naked^ 
were  publicly  whipped  between  the  lines  ;  and  all  this 
under  pretence  of  cruelties  of  the  fame  kind  having 
been  committed  by  the  Papifls. 

Though  Schomberg  was  an  experienced  general, 
who  had  pafTed  a  life  of  80  years  almoft  continually  in 
the  field,  he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs  how  to  carry  on  " 

the  war  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  conlider  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  health  of  his  troops  by  confining 
them  too  long  in  one  place;  and  he  kept  them  in  a 
low  moift  camp  near  Dundalk,  almoft  without  firing 
of  any  kind  ;  fo  that  the  men  fell  into  fevers  and  fluxes, 
and  died  in  great  numbers.  The  enemy  were  not 
lefs  afflicled  with  fmiilar  difordcrs.  Both  camps  re- 
mained for  fome  time  in  fight  of  each  other;  and  at 
lafl,  the  rainy  fcafon  approaching,  both  armies  quitted 
their  camps  at  tlie  fame  time,  and  retired  into  wiiite'r 
quarters.  ,  .  .       ^17 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  campaign,   and  the  miferable  AnJby  .^ 
fituation  of  the  Froteflants  in  Ireland,  at  length  induced  William  « 
William  to  attempt  their  relief  in  perfon.  Accordingly  P"^""- 
he  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June  1690,  and   arrived 
at  Carrickfergus  on   the    14th  of  that  month.     Frofn 
thence  he  paflcd  to  Lifburn,  the  head-quarters  of  th!c 
duke  of  Schomberg.     He  reviewed  at  Lough-Britland 
his  army,  which  confillfd  of  36,000  men,  and  wascom- 
pofed  of  Englifli,  Dutch,  Germans,  Danes,  and  French. 
Being  fupplicd  with  every  ncceflary,  and  in  high  health 
and  fpirits,  they  feemed  abfolutely  certain  of  vififory.      ^jg  ■ 
The  Irifli  army  having  abandoned    Ardee  at  their  ap-  Battle  at 
proach,  fell  back  to  the  fouth  of  *lie  Boyne.     On  the  thcUoyw, 
banks  of  that  river  they  were  joined  by  James,  who  had 
marched  from  Dublin  at  the  head  of  his  French  auxi- 
liaries.    The  banks  of  the  Boyne  were  flccp ;  the  foutt 
fide  hilly,  and  fortified  with  ditches.     The  river  itfelf 
was  deep,  and  it  rofe  very  high  with  the  tide.     Thefe 
advantages  induced   James,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
his  officers,  to  keep  pofftfTion  of  this  pofl.     His  army      . 
was  inferior  in  numbers,  difcipline,  and  every  thing,  to 
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his  enemies :  bot  flight,  he  thought,  would  difpirit  his 
troops,  and  tarnilh  his  own  reputation ;  he  therefore 
refolvcd  to  put  the  t'ite  of  Ireland  on  the  iliac  of. 1  battle. 
Urged  by  his  friends  in  England,  and  encouruged  by 
a  projefted  invalion  of  that  kingdom  by  France,  he  liad 
refolvcd  to  quit  Ireland  ;  and  to  this  he  was  farther  en- 
couraged by  the  aifiirancc  of  aid  from  a  powerful  lleet 
that  had  already  entered  the  narrow  feas.  But  the 
ftrength  of  his  (ituation,  and  the  fudden  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  which  made  even  a  retreat  dangerous,  in- 
duced him  to  defer  his  purpofe. 

William  was  no  fooncr  arrived,  than  he  rode  along 
the  river's  fide,  in  fight  of  both  armies,  to  make  pro- 
per obfervations  on  the  plan  of  battle  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  pri- 
vately brought  out  and  planted  againft  hiiu  where  he 
was  fitting.  The  Qiot  killed  feveral  of  his  followers, 
and  he  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  Diouldcr.  The 
news  of  his  being  (lain  was  inflanily  propagated  thro' 
the  Irilh  camp,  and  even  fent  off  to  Paris  ;  but  Wil- 
liam, as  foon  as  his  wound  was  drefled,  rode  through 
the  camp,  and  q.iickly  undeceived  his  army. 

The  next  day,  (June  30th),  the  battle  began  at 
fix  in  the  morning.  James's  forces  behaved  with 
great  rcfolution,  but  were  at  laft  defeated  wiiii  the  lofs 
of  1500  men.  The  Proteftams  loll  but  about  one-ihird 
of  that  number  ;  but  among  thefe  was  the  brave  ge- 
neral the  duke  of  bchomberg.  He  was  killed  by  a  dif- 
charge  from  his  own  troops,  who,  not  knowing  that 
he  had  been  accidentally  hurried  into  the  niidfl  of  the 
enemy,  fired  upon  the  body  of  men  who  furroundcd 
him.  During  the  aftion,  James  flood  on  the  hill  of 
Dunmore,  furronnded  with  fomc  fquadrtjns  of  horfc  ; 
and  at  intervals  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  faW  his 
own  troops  rcpullin;:;  thofc  of  the  enemy,  "  O  fparc  my 
Englifli  fiibjeAs  I"  While  his  troops  were  yet  fighting, 
he  quitted  his  flarion  ;  and  leaving  orders  to  gOard 
the  pifs  at  Duleck,  made  the  bed  of  his  way  to  Dub- 
lin, He  advifed  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  to  make 
the  befl  terms  they  could  with  the  vidors;  and  he  him- 
felf fet  out  for  Waterford,  where  he  immrdistily 
embarked  for    France.     When  he  firft  dcfertcd   his 


the  flream  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  -,  and  this  dcTperafe    Brhiift. 
enterprizc  was  performed  with  great  rcfolution  ;  ihc  ^■"■^'— ""* 
enemy  were  driven  from  their  works,  and  the  town  fur- 
rendered  a  difcrction.     St  Ruth  marched  his  army  10 
its  relief,  but  he  came  too  late  ;  for  he  no  fooner  ap- 
proached, than  his  own  guns  were  turned  againfl  him  : 
upon  which  he  inAaiiily  marched  off,  and  took  port   at 
Aughrim,  at  ten  miles  diltance,  where  he  determined 
to  wait  the  Englifli  army.     Ginckle  did  not  decline 
the  combat,  though  he  had  only    18, coo  men,  while     jas 
the  Irilh  Wert  above  25,000  ftroug.     A  dcfptratc  en-  St  Ruth, 
gagemcnt  enftied  ;    but  at  laft  Sir  Riuh  being  killed,  Jamc»'»gc- 
his  troops  gave  way  on  all  lidcs,  and  retreated  to  Lime-  ""a'l  dt- 
ric,  where  ihty  dtterniined  tomake  a  final  Hand,  after-  y\r^ 
having  loft  near  jooo  of  their  bcil  men.  '  '^  ' 

Ginckle,  wilhing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once, 
fuffcred  as  many  of  the  Irilh  aschofe,  to  rctiie  to  Li-      .j. 
mcric.     In  this  laft  retreat   the  Irifh  forces  made   a  Limcric 
brave  defence.     The  ficge  commenced  Auguft   2Jth  bcficged. 
1691.     Six  weeks  were  fpent  before  the  place  wiihoui 
any  deciliveeffeft.  Thcgarrifon  was  wcllfupplitd  with 
provifions,  and   provided    with   all  means  of  defence. 
Tlie  winter  was  approaching,  and  Ginckle  had  orders      ■^z<; 
to  finilh  the  war  upon  any  terms.    He  therefore  ottered  Favourable 
fuch  conditions  as  the  Irilh,  had  they  been  viiJlors,  could  terms  al- 
fcarce  have  refufed  with  prudence.  He  ngrecd,  that  all  lowdthcni 
in  arms  Ihould  receive  their  pardon:   that  their  cllates    ^^'"''' 
lliould  be  reftored,  their  attainders  annulled,  and  their 
outlawries  rtvcrfed  :  that  none  Ihould  be  liable  for  debts 
incurred  through  deeds  done  in  the  courfe  of  hoftilitics: 
that  all  Roman  catholics  Ihould  enjoy  the  fame  tolera- 
tion with  regard    to  their  religion,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles   11. :    that  the   gentry   (hould  be  permitted  to 
make  ufe  of  arms  :  that  the  interior  fort  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed to  excrcife  their  callings  and  profellions  :  that  no 
oaths  bnt  that  of  allegiance  Ihould  be   required  of  high 
or  low  :  that  fhoulH  the  troops,  or  any  number  of  them, 
cheofc  to  retire  into  any  foreign  fervice,  they  ftiould  he 
conveyed  to  the  continent,  at  the  cxpence  of  the  king. 
Sarsfield,  who  had  obtained  the  title  oi earl  of  Lncan 
from  James  after  his  abdication,  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain a  dignity  which  the  laws  could  not  rccognife.  The 
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troops  at  the  Boyne,  O'Rcgan,  an  old  Irilh  capiaiti,     lords  jultices  had  arrived  from  Dublin  on  the  firft  of 
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was  heard  to  fay,  "  That  if  the  Englifh  would  ex- 
change generals,  the  conquered  army  would  fight  them 
over  again." 

The  viftory  at  the  Boyne  was  by  no  means  decifive, 
and  the  friends  of  James  refolvcd  to  continne  thc^ir  op- 
pofition  to  William.  Sarsfield,  a  popular  and  expe- 
rienced general,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army 
that  had  been  routed  at  the  Boyne,  and  went  farther 
into  the  country  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  riverShan- 
jion.  J^mes  appointed  one  St  Rutii  to  command  over 
Sarsfield,  which  gave  the  Irilh  univcrfal  difcontcnt.On 
the  other  hand,  general  Ginckle,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Englilh  .rrmy  in  the  abfcnce 
of  William,  who  was  gone  over  to  England,  advanced 
to<vards  the  Shannon  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  only 
place  where  it  was  fordable  was  at  Athlone,  a  ftrong 
walled  town  built  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
Lands  of  king  Jame's  party.  The  Englifh  foon  made 
jhemfclves  maftersof  that  part  which  wason  the  hither 
fide  of  the  river  ;  biit  the  part  on  the  oppofite  bank  be- 
ing defended  with  great  vigour,  was  for  a  long  while 
thought  impregnable.  At  length  it  was  refolvcd  in  a 
council  of  war,  that  a  body  of  forlorn  hope  ihould  ford 


Oiflober.  They  figned  the  anicles  together  with  Ginc- 
kle ;  and  thus  the  Irifli  Papifts  put  a  happy  period  to 
a  war  which  threatened  their  party  with  abfolute  ruin. 
In  confcqtience  of  this  treaty,  about  14, ceo  of  thc/fc 
who  had  fought  for  king  James  went  over  10  France, 
having  tranfports  provided  by  government  for  convey- 
ing them  thither.  When  they  arrived,  Jamts  thanked 
them  for  their  loyalty,  and  told  them  that  ihey  ftiould 
ftill  fight  for  their  old  mafter  •.  and  that  he  had  obtain- 
ed an  order  from  the  kitig  of  France,  for  their  being 
new  clothed,  and  put  into  quarters  of  refrefliment.  In 
this  manner  all  James's  expectations  from  Ireland  were 
entirely  fruftrated,  and  the  kingdom  fubmitted  quietly 
to  the  Englifh  g^ernmenr.  326 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  aflion  of  un-  Maffacr* 
exampled  barbarity  difgraced  the  government  of  Wil-  *'  ^1«dc». 
liam  in  Scotland.  In  the  preceding  Auguft,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a  pro- 
clamation of  indemnity  had  been  ifTued  to  fuch  infur- 
gents  as  fliould  take  the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen, 
on  or  before  the  laft  day  of  September.  The  chiefs  of 
the  fewtribcswho  had  been  in  arms  for  Jamescomplied 
foon  after  with   the  proclamation  :   but  Macdcnald  of 
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Britatft.  Glcnco  failed  in  fubmitting  within  the  limited  time  ; 
-  more,  however,  from  accident  than  dcflgn.  In  the  end 
6f  December,  he  came  to  colonel  Hill,  who  commanded 
thegarrifon  in  fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  government.  Hill,  having  furnilhed  Mac- 
donald  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  QieritFofthe 
county  of  Argyle,  dircifted  him  torepairimmediately  to 
Inverary,  to  make  his  fubmilfion  ina  legal  manner  before 
that  magiftrate.  The  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  al- 
molt  impalTable  mountains  ;  the  feafou  was  extremely 
rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  covered  with  a  deep 
fnow.  So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the 
oaths,  before  the  limited  time  Ihould  expire,  that,  tho' 
the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  houfe,  he 
would  not  flop  to  vifit  his  family.  After  various  ob- 
ftruclions,  he  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  was  elap- 
fed,  and  the  fheritf  helitated  to  receive  his  fubmifTion  ; 
but  Macdonald  prevailed  on  him  by  his  importunities, 
and  even  tears.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  earl 
of  Stair,  attended  king  William  as  fecretary  of  (late 
for  Scotland.  He  took  advantage  of  MacdonaH's  ne- 
glefting  to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time  prefcribed, 
and  procured  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military  exe- 
cution againll  him  and  his  whole  tribe.  As  a  mark  of 
his  own  eagernefs,  or  to  favc  Dalrymple,  William 
ilgned  the  warrant,  both  above  and  below,  with  his 
ovvn  hand.  The  fecretary,  in  letters  exprellive  of  a 
brutal  ferocity  of  mind,  urged  the  ofEcers  who  com- 
manded in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with 
the  lumolt  rigour.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain 
in  Argyle's  regiment,  and  twofubalterns,  were  order- 
ed, with  120  men,  to  repair  to  Glenco  on  the  firft  of 
February.  Campbell,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdo- 
nald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  father  with  all  manner 
offriendihip  and  hofpitality.  The  men  were  treated 
ia  the  houfes  of  his  tenants  with  free  quarters  and  kind 
entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops 
lived  in  good  humour  and  familiarity  with  the  people. 
The  officers,  on  the  very  night  of  the  maflacre,  palFed 
the  evening  and  played  at  cards  in  Macdonald's  houfe. 
In  the  night,  lieutenant  Lindfay,  with  a  party  of  fol- 
diers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door.  He  was 
inftantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  as  he  was  rifing  to 
receive  his  gueft,  was  (ho:  dead  behind  his  back,  with 
two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  put  on  her  clothes  ; 
but  (he  was  dripped  naked  by  the  I'oldiers,  who  tore 
the  rings  off  her  lingers  with  their  teeth.  The  (laugh- 
ter was  become  general.  To  prevent  the  pity  of  the 
foldiers  to  their  hods,  their  quarters  had  been  changed 
the  night  before.  Neither  age  nor  infirmity  wasfpared. 
Some  women,  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed. 
Boys,  imploring  mercy,  were  (hot  by  officers,  on  whofe 
knees  they  hung.  In  one  place,  nine  perfons,  as  they 
fat  enjoying  themfelves  at  table,  were  ftiot  dead  by  the 
foldiers.  At  Inveriggen,  in  Campbell's  own  quarters, 
nine  men  were  tirft  bound  by  the  foldiers,  and  then 
(hot  at  intervals,  one  by  one.  Near  40  perfons  were 
niaffacred  by  the  troops.  Several,  who  fled  to  the 
mountains,  periihed  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafon.  Thofe  who  efcaped  owed  their  lives  to  a 
tempelUioas  night.  Lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple, 
was  on  his  march  with  400  men,  to  guard  all  the  paf- 
ies  from  the  valley  of  Glcnco  ;  but  was  obliged  to  ftop 
bv  the  fcverity  of  the  weather,  which  proved  the  fafety 


of  the  unfortunate  tribe.  He  entered  the  valley  next 
day  ;  laid  all  the  houfes  in  afhes  ;  and  carried  away  all 
the  cattle  and  ipoil,  which  were  divided  among  the 
officers  and  foldiers. 

It  can  fcarcc  be  imagined  that  a  malTacre  attended 
with  fuch  circumflances  of  treachery  and  breach  of 
the  laws  of  hofpitality,  could  pafs  without  fonic  ani- 
madverlion  ;  though  the  exprelTions  of  Cunningham, 
a  writer  very  partial  to  the  charader  of  king  William, 
feem  to  account  it  a  fault  that  it  (liould  ever  have  been 
inquired  into.  "  Mr  James  Johnftone,  one  of  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  (late  (fays  he),  from  motives  of  revenge, 
caufed  the  affair  of  Glenco  to  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment. This  being  fomevvhat  difingenioufly  managed, 
was  the  occalion  of  much  trouble  to  many  people.  The 
earl  of  Breadalbiu  was  committed  to  the  cadlc  of 
Edinburgh  :  but  the  lord  vifconnt  Stair,  who  lay  un- 
der forae  fufpicion  on  that  account,  in  a  very  artful 
fpeech  endeavoured  to  refblvc  the  whole  matter  into  1 
mifapprehenfion  of  dates  ;  which,  he  alledged,  had  led 
both  the  ador  in  the  (laughter  complained  of,  and 
thofe  who  now  accufed  him,  into  midakes.  In  con« 
clufion  he  a(Hrmed,  that  neither  the  king  nor  any 
other  perfon  was  to  be  blamed,  fave  only  the  mifled 
captain,  who  did  not  rightly  undcrdand  the  ordefs 
that  had  been  given  him."  The  moft  difgraceful  cir- 
cumflances of  the  ma(racre  are  by  the  fame  author  con- 
cealed ;  as  he  only  tells  us,  that  "  it  unhappily  fell 
out,  that  the  whole  clan  of  Glenco,  being  fomewhat 
too  late  in  making  their  fnbmidion  to  king  William, 
were  put  to  the  fword  by  the  hands  and  orders  of  cap- 
tain Campbell;  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  king. 
It  is  certain  the  king  had  caufe  of  refentment  again/l 
fome  of  his  courtiers  on  account  of  this  foul  adion  ; 
but  he  thought  fit  not  to  queilion  them  for  it  till  he 
could  fettle  himfelf  more  firmly  on  the  throne." 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  partly  to  efface  the  re- 
membrance of  this  malTacre,  and  the  diam  inquiry 
abovementioned,  the  king  now  caufed  his  commif- 
fioner  to  declare  in  the  Scots  parliament  (the  fame  that 
had  inquired  into  the  affair  of  Glenco),  "  That  if  the 
members  found  it  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
trade,  that  an  ad  (hould  be  palTed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fuch  as  fl:ould  acquire  and  eftablifli  a  planta- 
tion in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  plantations  might  be  lawfully  acquired^ 
that  his  majefty  was  willing  to  declare  he  would  grant 
to  the  fubjeds  of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of  ihefc 
plantations,  fuch  rights  and  privileges  as  he  granted, 
in  like  cafes,  to  the  fubjeds  of  his  other  dominions." 
Relying  on  this  and  other  flattering  promifes,  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Scotland  advanced  L. 400^000  to- 
wards the  eflablilhment  of  a  company  for  carrying  on 
an  Ealt  and  Weft-India  trade  ;  and  I2C0  veterans  vho 
had  ferved  in  king  William's  wars  were  fent  to  effect 
a  fettlement  on  the  peniufula  of  Daricn,  which  lies 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  in  the 
narroweft  place  is  not  above  60  miles  over;  and  of  con- 
fequcnce  is  equally  well  adapted  for  trading  with  both 
the  Indies. 

Thenewcolony  were  well  received  by  the  na[ives,and 
matters  began  to  wear  a  promifing  alptd,  when  the 
king,  on  the  earned  folicitationsoftheEnglifli  and  Dutch 
Ead  India  companies,  rtfolvcd  to  gratify  the  latter  at 
the  expcnce  of  his  Scottifli  fubjeds ;  and  knowing  that 
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Hritaiii.     tTie  new  colony   mud  want  fiipplirs  of  proviiions,  be 

' « '  fcnt  orders  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  Englifti 

fetilcmcnis  in  America  to  iliuc  proclamations  prohi- 
biting, under  the  fcvcrcft  penalties,  all  Lis  majcliy's 
fubjccts  from  holding  any  corrcfpondcnce  with  the 
Scottiili  colony,  or  allilling  it  in  any  (hape  with  arms, 
ammunition,  or  provilions  :  "  Thus  (lays  Mr  Knox) 
the  kini;'s  heart  was  har<lcncd  againll  thefe  new  fct- 
tlers,  whom  he  abandoned  to  their  fate,  though  many 
of  them  had  been  covered  with  womdsin  fighting 
his  battles. 

"  Thus  vanidied  all  the  hopes  of  the  Scottifli  na- 
tion, which  had  engaged  in  this  defign  with  incredible 
alacrity,  and  with  the  mod  fanguine  cxpetftations  that 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country  would  by  this  new 
channel  of  commerce,  be  completely  healed. 

"  The  dirtreiFes  of  the  people,  upon  receiving  au- 
thentic aceoiints  of  the  fortune  of  their  colony,  fcarce- 
!y  admit  of  any  dcfcription.  They  were  not  only  dif- 
appointed  in  their  expedaiions  of  wealth  and  a  renew- 
al of  their  coir.merce  ;  but  hundreds,  who  had  ven- 
tured their  all,  were  abfolutcly  ruined  by  the  mifcar- 
riagc  of  the  dcfign. 

"  The  whole  nation  feemcJ  to  join  in  the  clatnour 
that  was  raifed  againll  their  fovereign.  They  taxed 
him  with  double  dealing,  inhumanity,  and  bafe  ingra- 
titude, to  a  people  «ho  had  lavifhed  their  treafure  and 
bed  blood  in  fupport  of  his  governnirnt,  and  in  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition  ;  and  had  their  power 
been  equal  to  their  acrimony,  in  all  probability  the 
ifland  would  have  been  involved  in  a  civil  war." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  tranfatftion  given  by  Mr 
Knox;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Cimningham  tells  us, 
that  "  the  fame  parliament  (which  had  inquired  into 
the  Glenco  affair)  alfo  had  under  their  conhderation 
a  fcheme  for  fettling  a  trade  and  planting  a  colony  in 
America,  which  proved  afterwards  an  occation  of  ma- 
nifold evils,  and  was  matter  of  great  complaint  both 
to  the  Englilh  and  the  Spaniards.  The  Scots,  carry- 
ing on  the  fctilcment  of  the  colony  which  had  been 
juft  mentioned  with  extravagant  parade,  and  noife,  and 
fubfcriptions,  filled  not  only  England,  bit  all  other 
countries  alfo,  with  apprehcnfions  left  Scotland  (hoiild, 
in  procefs  of  time,  become  the  emporium  of  all  the 
trade  of  Europe.  But  they  never  confidercd  how  few 
Would  truft  their  fortunes  to  the  difpofal  of  fuch  a  nu- 
merous nobility,  nor  calculated  the  frauds  of  their  own 
managers  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  affair  was  after- 
wards ruined.  Difcords  arifnig  on  this  head  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  old  hollilities  were  recalled  10  mind  ; 
the  cattle  were  driven  off  from  the  borders  ;  tlie  cu- 
Aoms  were  defrauded,  and  other  injuries  committed  ; 
and  at  laft  the  Spaniards  complained  of  the  Scots. 
Therefore  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  which  might  arife 
to  both  kingdoms,  the  king  had  nothing  fo  much  at 
heart  as  to  bring  about  an  union  upon  as  fair  terms  as 
he  could,"  &c. 

The  total  redudlion  of  Ireland,  and  the  difperfion 
and  extermination  of  the  Highland  chieftains  who  fa- 
jjg  voured  his  caofe,  did  not  entirely  put  and  end  to  the 
Wou  io  fa-  hopes  of  James.  His  chief  txpeclations  next  were 
*our  of  founded  on  a  confpiracy  among  his  Englilh  adherents, 
Jifflci.  and  iti  the  fuccours  promifcd  him  by  the  French  king. 
A  plot  was  firft  formed  in  Scotland  by  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery ;  a  pcrfon  who^  from  being  aa  adherent  to 


William,  bow  turned  againft  hiin  :  but  as  the  p!(j  cl  l^ritiin. 
was  ill  contrived,  fo  it  was  as  lightly  difcovrrcd  by  the  '~~^'  ' 
indigator.  To  this  another  fucceedcd,  which  fecmed 
to  threaten  more  ferious  confcquences,  as  it  was  ma- 
naged by  the  whig  party,  who  were  the  moft  formi- 
dable in  the  ftate.  A  number  of  thefe  joined  them- 
felves  to  the  tories,  and  both  made  advances  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  late  king.  They  aflTeinbled  together  ; 
and  the  refuli  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  the  re- 
floration  of  James  was  to  he  effefted  entirely  by  foreign 
forces  :  that  he  Ihould  fail  for  Scotland,  and  he  there 
joined  by  5000  Swedes  ;  who,  becaufe  they  were  of 
the  Proteftant  religion,  would,  it  was  thought,  remove 
a  part  of  the  odium  which  attended  an  invafion  by  fo- 
reigners: it  was  concerted  that  afliftance  (hould  at  the 
fame  time  be  feiu  from  France,  am!  that  full  liberty  of 
confcience  Ihonld  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  order  to  lofe  no  time,  it  was  rcfolved  to  fend 
over  to  F'rancc  two  trufty  pcrfons  to  confult  with  the 
banilhed  monarch  ;  and  lord  Prefton  and  Mr  Afliton 
were  the  two  pcrfons  appointed  for  this  embafly.  Both 
of  them,  however,  were  fcized  when  they  lead  expec- 
ted it,  by  order  of  lord  Caermarthen.  Both  were  con- 
demned, and  AiTiton  was  executed  without  making 
any  confellion  ;  but  lord  Prefton  had  not  the  fame  re- 
folution.  Upon  an  offer  of  pardon,  he  difcovered  a 
great  number  of  alibciates  ,  among  whom  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  lord  Dartmouth,  and  lord  Clarendon,  were 
foremoft.  ^^^ 

The  French  at  laft  became  fenfiblc  of  their  bad  po-  He  isfup- 
licy  in  not  having  better  fupported  the  caufe  of  James,  ported  by 
and  therefore  relol ved  to  make  a  dcfccnt  upon  England  '*'*  Freadu. 
in  his  favour.  In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  the  French 
king  fupplied  James  with  an  army  confifting  of  a  body 
of  French  troops,  fome  Englifh  and  Scots  refugees, 
and  the  Irilh  regiments,  which  had  been  tranfported 
into  France  from  Limeric,  and  were  now  become  ex- 
cellent foldiers  by  long  difcipline  and  fevereduiy.  This 
army  was  aflTembled  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue, 
and  commanded  by  king  James  in  perfon.  More  ihaa 
300  tranfports  were  provided  for  landing  it  on  the  op- 
pofitc  coaft  ;  and  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  at 
the  head  of  63  (hips of  the  line,  wasappointed  to  favour 
the  defcent.  His  orders  were,  at  all  events,  to  attack 
the  enemy,  in  cafe  they  fhould  oppofe  him  ;  fo  that 
every  thing  promifed  the  baniflicd  king  a  change  of 
fortune. 

Thefe  preparations  on  the  fide  of  France  were  foon 
known  at  the  Englifli  court,  and  every  precaution  ta- 
ken for  a  vigorous  oppofition.  All  the  fecret  machi- 
nationsof  the  banilhed  king's  adherents  were  difcovered 
to  the  Englifli  miniflry  by  fpies  ;  and  by  thefe  they 
found  that  the  tories  were  more  faithful  than  even  the 
whigs  who  had  placed  king  William  on  the  throne. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  lord  Godolphin,  and  even 
the  princefs  Anne  herfelf,  were  violently  fufpedted  of 
dilafTection.  Preparations,  however,  were  made,  with 
great  tranquillity  and  refoluiion,  to  rcfift  the  growing 
ftorm.  Admiral  Rnflcl  was  ordered  to  put  to  fea  with 
all  poflible  expedition  ;  and  he  foon  appeared  with  99 
/hips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates  and  fire-fliips.  At  th« 
head  of  this  formidable  fleet  he  fet  fail  for  the  coaft  of 
F'rance  ;  and,  near  La  Hogue,  he  difcovered  the  ene- 
my under  Tourville,  who  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 
The  engagement  began  between  the  two  aJmiralswith. 
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Britain,  great  ftiry,  and  the  reft  of  the  fleet  foon  followed  their 
example.  The  battle  lafted  for  ten  hoars  ;  but  at  la(l 
viftory  declared  on  the  fide  of  numbers  :  the  French 
fled  for  Conquct  road,  having  lofl  four  fl^.ips  in  the  nrfi; 
day's  aiflion.  The  parfuit  continued  for  two  days  fol- 
lowing :   three  French  Ihips  of  the  line  were  dcfiroyed 
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the  next  day  ;  and  18  more,  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  bay  of  La  Hogue,  were  burnt  by  Sir  George 
Rooke.  In  this  manner  were  all  the  French  prepara- 
tions fruftrated  ;  and  fo  decifive  was  the  blow,  that 
from  this  time  France  feemed  to  rclinquifla  all  claims  to 
the  ocean. 

This  engagement,  which  happened  on  the  21(1:  of 
May  1692,  put  a  final  period  to  the  hopes  of  James. 
No  further  attempts  were  made  in  his  favour,  except 
fome  plots  to  aflallinate  king  William,  which  ended 
ofily  in  the  dellruclion  of  thofe  who  formed  them.    But 
it  was  never  thoroughly  proved  that  James  countenanced 
thefe  plots  in   the  leali  j  it  rather  appears,   that  in  all 
cafes  he  exprelfed  the  utraoft  abhorrence  of  fuch  at- 
tempts.    In   1697,  the  abbe  de  Polignac,  ambaffadur 
from  France    in    Poland,    wrote  to  his   malter,    that 
thoughts  were  entertained  of  the  late  king  of  Britain, 
in  the  new  election  which  happened  on  the  death  of 
John   Sobiefki  king   of  Poland  ;  and   that  James  had 
been  already  named  by  fome  of  the  diets  as  his  fuc- 
celfor.      Louis   was   eager  to  feize  an  opportunity  of 
33i       ridding  himfelf  with  honour  of  a  prince  whole  preten- 
Whichhe    fions  he  could   no   longer   fupport.      The    friends  of 
refufes.        James  were  alfo  fanguine  for  the  projeft  ;  but  he  liim- 
Iclf  refufed  it.     He   told   them,  that  "  he  would  ever 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  friends  in  Poland. 
That,  however,  he  would  not  accept  of  the  crown,  had 
it  aflually  been  offered  ;  much  lefs  woLdd  he  endeavour 
to  obtain  by  folicitation  any  crown  which  was  not  ac- 
tually his  due.  That  his  acceptance  of  any  other  fceptre 
would  au^ount  to  an  abdication  indeed  of  that  which  lie 
deemed  his  right.     That  therefore  he  was  refolved  to 
remain  in  his  prefcnt  forlorn  condition,  pofTefTing  Icfs 
hopes  than  ever  of  being  reflored,  rather  than  to  do 
«»,       ihc  leafl  aft  of  prejudice  to  his  family."     The  fame 
William      year,   at   an    interview   between    king    William   and 
engages  to  Louis  XIY- it  was  propofcd  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
own  (James's  fon)  fhould  faccecd  to  the  throne  of  England 

Jamci'sfoa  ^f^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^f  William.     The  king  with  little  hefi- 

for  his  own        .  ,  ,  •  n.        t  t  r  1  1 

f  -celTur-  tatioii  agreed  to  this  requeft.  He  even  lolemniy  en- 
gaged to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  att  of  fecilemeiit  ; 
and  to  declare,  by  another,  the  prince  of  Wales  hisfuc- 
ceflbr  to  the  throne.  Even  this  propofal  was  rejected  by 
James.  He  told  the  king  of  France,  that  though  he 
could  fufTer  with  patience  the  ufurpation  of  his  nephew 
upon  his  right,  he  would  never  permit  his  own  fon  to 
be  guilty  of  the  fame  injuflicc.  He  urged,  that  fhould 
the  fon  reign  in  his  fatlier's  lifetime,  that  circumfbance 
would  amount  to  a  formal  renunciation.  That  the 
prince  of  Wales,  by  fucceeding  to  the  piiuce  of  Orange, 
jwouid  yield  his  fole  right,  which  VV4S  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, &c. 

From  this  time  James  lolt  every  hope  of  being  re- 
flored to  the  throne,  and  refigned  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  aufleriticsof  religious  enthufiafm.  His  conllitution, 
though  vigorous  and  athletic,  had  for  fome  time  begun 
to  yield  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  to  that  melan- 
cjioly  which  fjperflition  as  , well  as  his  uncommon  mi f- 
foriunes  had.imi)r(rjlJ^d,9i>..)!,i6jn}ijKl.    ;in  the  beginning 
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of  September  1701,  when  he  was,  accordicg  to  his 
daily  cuflom,  at  public  prayers,  he  fell  fuddenly  intoa  *■ 
lethargy  ;  and  though  he  recovered  his  fenfes  foon  af- 
ter, he  knguiflied  for  fome  days,  and  expired  on  the 
6rh  of  September.  The  French  king,  with  great  huma- 
nity, paid  him  feveral  vifits  during  his  ficknefs ;  and 
exliibited  every  fymptoni  of  compaflion,  affection,  and 
even  refpeft. 

Louis,  being  under  a  difficulty  how  to  proceed  upon 
the  unexpefted  death  of  James,  called  a  council  to  take 
their  advice,  whether  he  Uiould  own  the  prince  of  Wales 
as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  king  him- 
felf had  hefitated  long  in  this  delicate  point.  But  the 
dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  declared,  that  it  was  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown  of  France  not  to  own  that  the  titles 
of  the  father  devolved  immediately  upon  the  fon.  Louis 
approved  of  this  refolution,  and  determined  to  acquaint 
the  dying  king  with  it  in  perfon.  When  he  arrived  at 
St  Germains,  he  acquainted  firft  the  queen,  and  then 
her  fon,  of  his  defign.  He  then  approached  the  bed  in 
which  James  lay  almofl  infenfible  with  his  diforder. 
The  king,  roufing  himfelf,  began  to  thank  his  molt 
Chriltian  majefty  for  all  his  favours  ;  but  Louis  inter- 
rupted him.  "  Sir  (faid  he),  what  I  have  done  is 
but  a  fmall  matter  ;  but  wliAi  I  have  to  fay  is  of  the 
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utmoft  importance."     The  people   then   began  to  re- ivetender 
tire.      "  Let   no   perfon    withdraw    (faid    Louis).     lownedby 
come  to  acquaint  you.  Sir,  that  when  God  ihall  p]  cafe  Louis  to  be 
to  call  your  majefly  from  this  world,  I  fliall  take  your''^^''!''?"^ 
family  into  my  proteftion,  and  acknowledge  your  fon,    ^"'"'' 
as  he  then  will  certainly  be,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

Though  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue 
had  put  king  William  out  of  all  danger  from  any  fur- 
ther attempts  from  that  quarter,  he  by  no  means  pof- 
feffcd  his  throne  with  any  kind  of  tranquillity.  "The 
want  of  a  common  enemy  produced  diffenfions  among 
the  people,  and  William  began  to  find  as  much  uneafi- 
nefs  from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  an  enemy  in 
the  field.  The  uneafmefs  he  felt  from  the  refraftory 
difpolltion  of  his  fubjefts  was  ngt  a  little  heightened 
by  the  death  of  his  queen,  who  was  taken  off'  by  tjie  ,,. 
fmall-pox  on  the  28th  of  December  1694.  For  fome  Death  of 
time  he  was  under  a  fincere  concern  for  iierlofs;  but  queenMarj 
as  politics  had  taken  entire  poflcfTion  of  his  mind,  he 
lofl  all  other  concerns  in  the  grcatneis  of  his  appreben- 
fiojis  for  the  balance  of  power  and  the  fl.tidluating  in- 
lerefts  of  Europe.  ^^g 

His  chief  motive  for  accepting  the  crown  ^\^as  to  en-  National 
gage  England  more  deeply  in  the  concerns  of  Europe,  difcoment. 
His  great  objcit  had  been  to  humble  the  French,  and 
3II  his  politics  confided  in  forming  alliances  agginfl 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Englifli  hqd 
no  fuch  animofity  againfl  the  French  :  and  thefe,  there- 
fore, confidercd  the  iutereft  of  the  nation  as  facrificed 
to  foreign  connexions;  and  complained  that  the  coii- 
tinental  war  fell  mofl  heavily  on  them,  though  they 
had  the  leaft  iutereft  in  its  fucccfs.  Thefe  complaints 
were  heard  by  William  with  the  mofl  phlegmatic  in- 
dijicrcnce  ;  he  employed  all  his  stientioii  only  on  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  intcrefls  of  Europe.  He 
became  unmindl'ul  of  the  cultivation  of  internal  polity  ; 
and,  as  he  formed  alliances  abroad,  increafed  the  iii- 
fluqncc  of  party  at  home.     Pairiotifm  began  to  he  ri- 
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Eritiin.  diculcJ  33  an  ideal  virtue  ;  and  the  praitice  of  bribing 
»  *  a  majority  in  parliament  became  univcrfa!.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  great  was  caught  up  by  the  vulgar  ;  principle, 
and  even  decency,  was  gradually  banidicd  ;  talents  lay 
uncultivated,  and  the  ignorant  and  profligate  were  re- 
ceived into  favour. 

The  king,  upon  accepting  the  crown,  was  rcfolved 
to  prtfervc  as  much  of  the  prerogative  as  polfible  ; 
and  he  fouietimes  exerted  a  branch  of  it  which  his 
predccelTors  had  never  chofcn  to  make  ufc  of,  viz. 
the  power  of  rcfufing  his  ailcnt  to  fome  bills  that  had 
palled  both  houfes.  From  this  and  other  caufcs  there 
were  perpetual  bickerings  between  him  and  his  parlia- 
Bicnts.  At  laft  William  became  fatigued  wi'.h  oppofi- 
tion.  He  admitted  every  rcflraint  upon  the  prerogative 
in  England,  upon  condition  of  being  properly  fupplied 
with  the  means  of  humbling  France.  Provided  the  par- 
liament fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  executing  this, 
he  permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal  polity  as  they 
plcafeJ.  For  the  profecution  of  the  French  war,  the 
fiiras  granted  were  indeed  incredible.  The  nation,  not 
contented  with  furnilhing  him  fuch  funis  of  money  as 
they  were  capable  of  railing  by  the  taxes  of  the  year, 
mortgaged  thofc  taxes,  and  involved  thcnifelves  in  debts 
which  they  hftvc  never  fmce  been  able  to  difcharge. 

The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  gre^teft 
part  of  this  king's  reign ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwick,  in  1697,  put  an  end  to  thofc  contentions  in 
which  E'lgland  had  engaged  without  policy,  and  came 
off  at  \xIl\  without  advantage.  In  the  general  pacifica- 
tion, her  intercfts  feemed  entirely  drferted  ;  and  for  all 
the  ireafires  (he  had  lent  to  the  continent,  and  all  the 
blood  which  had  been  Ihed  there,  the  only  equivalent 
received  was  an  acknowledgment  of  William's  title 
,,„  from  the  king  of  France. 
William  The  king,  being  now  freed  from  a  foreign  war,  fet 

obliged  to  himfcif  to  llrengthen  his  authoriiy  at  home.  As  he 
•lilbinH  hi»  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  a  king  without 
military  command,  he  conceived  hopes  of  keeping  up, 
in  the  time  of  a  profound  peace,  thofc  forces  which  had 
been  granted  during  the  time  of  danger.  The  com- 
mons, however,  to  his  great  mortification,  palfed  a  vote, 
that  all  the  forces  in  the  Englilh  pay,  exceeding  7000 
men,  Ihould  be  forthwith  dilbanded  ;  and  that  thofc 
retained  (hoild  be  natural-born  fubjeits  of  England. 
With  this  vote  the  king  was  exceedingly  difpleafed. 
His  indignation,  indeed,  was  kindled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  acftually  conceived  a  defign  of  abandoning  the 
jrovernment.  From  this,  however,  his  niiniflcrs  di- 
verted him,  and  perfuadcd  him  to  confent  to  the  pafling 
of  the  bill. 

Thefe  altercations  continued  during  the  remainder 
ef  this  reign.  William  conlidcred  the  commons  as  a 
bwly  of  men  delirous  of  power  for  themfelves,  and 
confe<i'ientIy  bent  upon  obllnifting  all  his  projcfts  to 
frciire  the  libenies  of  Europe.  He  feemed  but  little  at- 
tached to  any  particular  party  in  liie  hoafe,  all  of  whom 
he  fotind  at  times  dcfertcd  or  oppoftd  him.  lie  tlicrc- 
fore  veered  lowhigsand  tories  in-Jifcriminitcly,  as  in- 
tcreft  or  the  immediate  exigence  demanded.  He  con- 
fidcred  England  as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety,  and 
altercation.  If  he  had  any  time  for  amufcment  or  re- 
laxation, he  retired  to  Loo  in  Holland,  where,  among 
a  few  friends,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  thofe  coirfe  fcflivities 
which  he  alone  was  capable  of  relilhing.  Here  lie  plan- 
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ned  the  different  fucceflion  of  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  laboured  to  undermine  the  fchenies  and  the  power 
of  Louis  his  rival  in  politics  and  fame. 

But  however  feeble  William's  dclire  of  other  amufe- 
ments  might  be,  he  could  fcarcc  live  without  being  at 
variance  with  France.  Peace  had  fcarcc  been  made  with 
that  nation,  when  he  b«gan  to  think  o(  rtfources  for 
carrying  on  a  new  war,  and  for  enlifting  his  Englilh 
fubjei'ls  in  the  confederacy  againft  that  nation.  Several 
arts  were  ufed  for  inducing  the  people  tofecondhisaims  ; 
and  the  whole  nation  feemed  at  laft  to  join  in  dcfiring 
a  F'rench  war.  He  had  been  in  Holland  concerting 
with  his  allies  operations  for  a  new  campaign.  He  haU 
engaged  in  a  ncgociation  with  the  prince  of  Hcflc  ; 
who  alTured  him,  that  if  he  would  belicge  and  take 
Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Caftilc  and  feveral  other  grandees 
of  Spain  would  declare  for  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  The 
eledor  of  Hanover  had  rcfolved  to  concur  in  the  fame 
meafiires  ;  ihe  king  of  the  Romans,  and  prince  Lewis 
of  Baden,  undertook  to  invcfl  Laudan,  while  the  em- 
peror promifed  to  fend  a  powerful  reinforcement  into 
Italy  :  but  death  put  a  period  to  hij  projeiSs  and  his 
ambition. 

William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  connitution  ; 
and  it  was  by  this  time  almoft  quite  exhaufted  by  a  fc- 
ries  of  continual  difquietude  and  aiftion.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  repair  his  conlUtution,  or  at  leaft  to  conceal 
its  decays,  by  excrcife  and  riding.  On  the  2  til  of  Fe- 
bruary I7C2,  in  riding  to  Hampton-court  from  Kcn- 
fington,  his  horfe  fell  under  him  ;  and  he  was  thrown 
with  fuch  violence,  that  his  collar-bone  was  fra«5tured. 
His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, where  the  fraflure  was  reduced  ;  and  in  the 
evening  he  returned  to  Kenliiigton  in  his  coach.  The 
jolting  of  the  carriage  difunitcd  the  frailurc  ;  and  the 
bones  were  again  replaced  by  Bidloo  his  phylician. 
This,  in  a  rob.ill  conllitution,  would  have  been  a  trilling 
misfortune  ;  but  to  him  it  was  fatal.  For  fome  time  he 
appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but  falling  alleep 
on  his  couch,  he  was  feized  with  a  (hivering,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  that  fcon  liecame  dan- 
gerous and  defperatc.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching, 
the  objeifls  of  his  former  care  lay  next  his  heart  ;  and 
the  fate  of  Europe  feemed  to  remove  the  fenfjiioiis  he 
might  be  fuppofed  to  feel  for  his  own.  The  earl  of  Al- 
bemarle arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  with  him 
in  private  on  the  poftnre  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  days 
after,  having  received  the  facrament  from  archbilhop 
Tennifon,  he  expired,  on  Sunday  March  8th  ;  having 
lived  52  years,  and  reigned  i^. — He  was  in  his  ptrfou 
of  a  middle  ftature,  a  thin  body,  and  a  delicate  confti- 
tution.  He  had  an  aquiline  nofe,  fparkling  ryes,  a  l.^rgc 
forehead,  and  a  grave  folemn  aipet'^.  He  left  behind 
him  the  charafterof  a  great  politician,  ihough  he  had 
never  been  popular  ;  and  of  a  formidable  general,  tho* 
he  had  been  feldoni  vii'^orious.  His  deportment  was 
grave,  phlegmatic,  andfullen;  nor  didhccverlhowany 
fire  but  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Cunningham  lays,  that  "  at  the  very  lall  momenr, 
when  his  mind  wasotherwifc  opprelTe.l,  he  reiair.cd  a 
jufl  fenfe  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  good  fubjec^ls.  Thus  he  lay  fo 
quietly  and  eompofed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  heaven, 
when  his  fpecch  failed  him,  that  no  man  could  die 
cither  better  prepared  or  with  greater  conllancy  and 
4  K  piety. 
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piety,  than  this  prince ;  of  whofe  juft  praifes  no  tongue 
Ihall  be  filent,  and  no  tifne  unmindful.  And  if  any 
kino-  be  ambitious  of  regulating  his  councils  and  ac- 
tions by  the  bright  examples  of  the  moft  famous  great 
men,  he  may  form  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a  great  prince 
and  a  grand  empire,  not  only  from  the  king's  life,  but 
froin  the  public  records  of  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  na- 
tions." 

William  was  fucceeded  by  the  princefs  Anne,  who 
had  married  George  prince  of  Denmark.  She  alcended 
the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  to  the  ge- 
neral fatisfadtion  of  all  panics.  William  had  died  at 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France  :  and  the  prefent  queen, 
who  generally  took  the  advice  of  her  miniftry  on  every 
important  occafion,  was  now  urged  by  oppofite  coun- 
cils ;  a^part  of  her  miniftry  being  inclhied  to  war,  and 
another  to  peace.  At  the  head  of  thofe  who  oppofed  a 
war  with  France  was  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  firit  coulin  to  the  queen,  and  the  chief 
of  the  tory  fadion.  At  the  head  of  the  oppofite  party 
was  the  earl  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  fince 
fo  much  renowned  for  his  viftories  over  the  French. 
After  giving  the  reafons  for  both  their  opinions,  that 
of  Marlborough  preponderated  :  the  queen  refolved  to 
declare  war;  and  communicating  her  intentions  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  war 
was  proclaimed  accordingly.  In  this  declaration  of 
war,  Louis  was  taxed  with  having  taken  poffeffion  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Spanifli  dominions  ;  with  defigning 
10  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  obftrud  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  commerce  ;  and  with  having 
offered  an  unpardonable  infult  to  the  queen  and  her 
throne,  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  pretender  : 
5ie  was  accufed  of  attempting  to  unite  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  his  own  dominions,  by  placing  his  grandfon 
upon  the  tlirone  of  that  kingdom,  and  thus  of  endea- 
vouring to  defiroy  the  equality  of  power  that  fubfifted 
among  the  ftates  of  Europe.  This  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  England  was  feconded  by  fmiilar  de- 
clarations by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  all  on  the  fame 
day, 

Louis  XIV.  whofe  power  had  been  greatly  circum- 
fcribed  by  William,  expeJied,  on  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  enter  on  a  field  open  for  new  conqnefls  and 
fame.  At  the  news  of  the  Englifh  monarch's  death, 
therefore,  he  could  not  fupprefs  his  rapture ;  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
leflified  their  joy  in  the  moft  public  manner.  At  feeing, 
therefore,  fuch  a  combination  againft  him,  the  French 
monarch  was  filled  with  indignation  ;  but  his  refent- 
ment  fell  chiefly  on  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with  great 
emotion,  that  as  for  thofe  gentlemen  pedlars  the  Dutch, 
they  fhould  one  day  repent  their  infolence  andprefump- 
tion  in  declaring  war  againft  him  whofe  power  they  had 
formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  By  thcfe  threats,  however, 
the  affairs  of  the  allies  were  no  way  influenced.  Marl- 
borough was  appointed  general  of  the  Britifh  forces, 
_  and  by  the  Dutch  he  was  chofen  generaliflimo  of  the 
allied  army;  and  indeed  bis  after  conduct  fliowed,  thai 
no  perfon  could  pofTibly  have  been  chofen  with  greater 
propriety.  He  had  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  war 
under  the  famous  marfhal  Turenne,  having  been  a  vo- 
lunteer in  his  army  ;  and  by  that  general  his  future 
greaincfs  was  prognofticated. 


The  firft  attempt  that  Marlborough  made  to  deviate    Kriui*, 
from  the  generd  praftices  of  the  army  was  to  advance  '~~v — ' 
the  fubaltcrn  ofhcers,  whofe  merits  had  been  hitherto 
negleded.    Rtgardlefs  of  feniority,  wherever  he  found 
abilities,  he  was  hire  to  promote  them  ;  and  thus  he 
had  all  the  upper  ranks  of  commanders  rather  remark- 
able for  their  fkill  and  talents  than  for  their  age  and       .^^ 
experience.    In  his  firfl  campaign,  in  the  beginning  of  Hisfucccfc 
July    1702,    he   repaired  to  the  camp  at   iSlimegucn,  in  hisfirft 
where  he  found  hiniftlf  at  the  head  of  6o,cco  men  <^^P''S8^ 
well  provided  with  all  necefTarics,  and  long  diiciplined 
by  the  befl  officers  of  the  age.     He  was  oypofed  on  the 
part  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  youth  of 
very  little  experience  in  the  art  of  war ;  but  tlie  real 
ading  general  was  the  marfhal  BoufHers,  an  ofEcer  of 
courage  and  adivity.     But  wherever  Marlborough  ad- 
vanced, the  French  were  obliged  to  retire  before  him, 
leaving  all  Spanilh  Guelderland  at  his  difcretioii.     The 
duke  of  Burgundy  finding  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat  be- 
fore the  allied  army,  rather  than  expofe  himfeU  longer  to 
fuch  a  mortifying  indignity,  returned  to  VerfaiJles,  lea- 
ving Boufflcrs  to  command  alone.     Boufilers  retired  to 
Brabant  :  and    Marlborough    ended   the  campaign  by 
taking  the  city  of  Liege ;  in  which  was  found  au  im- 
menfe  funi  of  money,  and  a  valt  numbed  of  prifoners.      346 

This  good  fortune  feenied  to  conlble  the  n.itiun  for  Loffesat 
fome  unfuccefsfal  expeditions  at  fea.    Sir  John  Mundcn  *='• 
had  permitted  a  French  fquadron  of  14  Ihips  to  efcapc 
him  by  taking  fhcltcr  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna  ;  for 
which  he  was  difmiired  the  tcrvice  by  prince  George. 
An  attempt  was  made  upon  Cadiz  by  fea  and  land.  Sir 
George  Rookc  commanding  the  navy,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  the  land  forces  ;  but  this  alfo  mifcarried.     At 
Vigo,  however,  the  Britifli  arms  v/ere  attended  with 
better  fuccefs.    The  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  2  joo 
men  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  city,  while  the 
fleet  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour,  the  French  fleet 
that  had  taken  refuge  there  were  burned  by  the  enemy 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifn. 
Eight  Ihips  were  thus  burned  and  run  afhore  ;  but  ten 
fhips  of  war  were  taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons, 
and  above  a  million  of  money  in  filver.     In  the  Weft      347 
Indies,  admiral  Bcmbow  had  been  flationed  with  ten  Bravery 
ihips  to  diftrefs  the  enemy's  trade.     Being  informed  anddeati 


that  Du  Cafl'e  the  French  admiral  was  in  thofe  fcas 
with  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  refolved  to  attack 
him  ;  and  foon  after  difcovcred  the  enemy's  fquadron 
near  St  Martha,  fteering  along  the  fliore.  He  quickly 
gave  orders  to  his  captains,  formed  the  line  of  battle, 
and  the  engagement  began.  He  found,  however,  that 
tlie  reft  of  the  fleet  had  taken  fome  difguft  at  his  con- 
dud  ;  and  they  permitted  him  to  fuflain,  almofl  alone, 
the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  the  engage- 
ment continued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to  renew 
it  next  morning.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  per- 
ceive that  all  the  reft  of  his  fhips  had  fallen  back,  ex- 
cept one,  who  joined  him  in  urging  the  purfuii  of  the 
enemy.  Four  days  this  intrepid  leaman,  afhfled  by  only 
one  fhip,  purfued  and  engaged  the  enemy,  while  his 
cowardly  officers  remained  at  a  diflancc  behind.  His 
laft  day's  battle  was  more  furious  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer :  alone,  and  unfupported  by  any  of  the  reft,  he 
engaged  the  whole  French  fquadron ;  when  his  leg  was 
fhattcred  by  a  cannon-bajl,  and  he  himfelf  died  foon 
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afrer  of  his  wounds.  Two  of  his  cowardly  aflbciates 
were  ihot  on  their  arrival  in  England  ;  one  died  on  his 
pafTi^e  thither  ;   the  reft  were  difgraced. 

The  next  parliament,  which  was  convened  I  y  the 
q'leen,  were  highly  pleafcd  with  the  fiicccls  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  arms  on  the  continent.  The  houlc  of  commons 
was  compifed  chicrty  of  torics,  who  voted  40  000  tea- 
men, and  the  like  number  of  land-forces,  ro  aft  in  con- 
jim«5lion  with  thofc  of  the  allies.  Soon  after,  the  queen 
informed  her  pjriiiment,  that  (he  was  preffcd  by  the 
allies  to  augment  her  forces  ;  and  upon  this  it  was  re- 
folvcd  that  10,000  more  men  lliould  be  added  to  the 
continental  army,  but  on  condition  that  the  Dutch 
Aould  immediately  break  off  all  commerce  with  France 
and  Spain  ;  a  co.idition  which  was  very  readily  com- 
plied with. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  1703,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough crolFed  the  fea,  and,  alfcmbling  the  allied  ar- 
my, opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiegc  of  Bonn,  the 
rcfidence  of  the  elector  of  Cologne.  This  held  out  but  a 
Ihort  time.  He  next  retook  Hiy;  the  garrifon  of  which, 
aftera  vigorous  defence,  furrendered  prifonersof  war. 
Limburgh  was  next  befiegcd,  and  furrendered  in  two 
days  :  and  thus  the  campaign  concluded,  the  allies  ha- 
ving fecured  the  country  of  Liege  and  the  electorate 
of  Cologne  from  the  defigns  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  campaign  of  1704,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
informed  the  Dutch  that  it  was  his  intention  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  for  fome 
time  opjjrelTcd  by  the  French  forces  ;  and  the  dates 
gave  him  full  powers  to  march  as  he  thought  proper, 
with  alFiranccs  of  tlicir  allilUnce  in  all  bis  endeavours. 
The  French  king,  finding  Boutttcrs  no  longer  capable 
of  oppofing  Marlborough,  appointed  the  marflial  dc 
Villeroy  to  command  in  his  place.  But  Marlborough, 
who,  like  Hannibal  of  old,  was  remarkable  for  ftudy- 
ing  the  difpifition  of  his  antagonilts,  having  no  great 
fears  from  Villeroy,  immediately  flew  to  the  adiftance 
of  the  emperor.  Taking  with  him  about  13,000  Bri- 
tilli  troops,  he  advanced  by  hafty  marches  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  j  he  defeated  a  body  of  French  and  Ba- 
varians ftationed  at  Donavert  to  oppofe  him  ;  then  paf- 
fed  the  river,  and  laid  under  contribution  the  dukedom 
of  Bavaria  which  had  fidcd  with  the  enemy.  Villeroy, 
who  at  firft  attempted  to  follow  his  motions,  ftemed  all 
at  once  ro  hive  lod  fight  of  the  enemy  ;  nor  was  he  ap- 
prifed  of  his  route,  till  informed  of  his  fuccclTcs.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  marfhal  Tallard  prepared  by  another 
route  to  obftrutSt  Marlborough's  retreat,  with  an  array 
of  30,000  men.  He  was  foon  after  joined  by  the  duke 
•f  Bavaria's  forces  ;  fo  that  the  French  army  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  amounted  to  60,000  veterans, 
commanded  by  the  two  beft  reputed  generals  then  in 
France. 

To  oppofe  thefe  powerful  generals,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  joined  by  a  body  of  30,000  men  under 
the  celebrated  prince  Eugene.  The  allied  army,  with 
this  reinforcement,  amounted  to  alwut  j2,ooo.  After 
various  marches  and  countermarches,  the  two  armies 
met  It  Blenheim*.  A  terrible  engagement  enfued,  in 
which  ihe  French  werecntircly  defeated,  and  a  country 
of  too  leagues  extent  fdi  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Soon  after  finifhing  the  campaign,  the  duke 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  procured  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  PrulEans  to  fervc  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy. 


Gibraltar. 


Thence  he  proceeded   to  ncgociatc  for  fuccoiirs  at  the    rritain. 
court  of  Hanover;  and  foon  after  returntd  to  England  ;  '       "       ' 
where  he  was  received  with  every  pofTiblc  dcmonllraii- 
on  of  joy.  ;,5r 

The  arms  of  Britain,  in   the  mean  time,  were  not  Gibraltar 
lefs  fortunate  by  fea  than  by  land.     The  town  of  Gi-  '^'l''"- 
braltar  was  taken  by  the  princcof  Helfe  and  SirGcorgc 
Rooke :   but   fo  little  was  the  value  of  the  conqueft  at 
that  time  underflood,  that  it  was  for  fome  lime  in  debate 
whether  it  was  a  capture  worth   thanking  the  admiral 
for;  and  at  laft  it  was  confidered  as  uiuvortliy  of  pub-      ..^ 
lie  gratitude.       Soon   after,    the  Briii(h  fleet,    to  the  French  dt- 
numbcr  of  53  (hips  of  the  line,  came  up  with  that  of  featcd  at 
France,  conlifling  of  52  men  of  war,  commanded  by  fe»- 
the  count  dc  Tliouloufe,  off  the  coall  of  Malaga.  This 
was  the  hft  great  naval   engagement    in  wliich   the 
French  ventured  to  face  the  Britiih  on  equal  terms.  The 
battle  began  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  continued  with 
great  fury  for  fix  hours  ;  when  the  van  of  the  French 
began  to  give  way.  The  Britiih  admiral,  for  two  days, 
attempted  to  renew  the  engagement;  but  this  was  «s 
cautioufly  declined  by  the   French,  who  at  lafl  difap- 
pearcd  totally.     Both  fides  claimed  the  viftory,  but  the 
conftquences  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Britilli.  , 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  the  ta-  inefftaual 
king  of  Gibraltar,  fent  the  marquis  of  Villadurias  with  attempt  of 
3  large  army  to  retake  it.     France  alfo  fent  a  fleet  of  the  Spani- 
13  (hips  of  the  line:   but  part  of  them  were  difperfed  "Is  on 
by  a  tempeft,  and  part  taken  by  the  Briiifli.     Nor  was  '" 
the  land  army  more  fuccefsful.  The  fiegc  contiinied  for 
four  months;  during  which  time  the  prince  of  Heffe, 
who  commanded  the  town  for  the  Englilli,  gave  many 
proofs  of  valour.  At  length,  the  Spaniards  having  at- 
tempted to  fcale  the  rock  in  vain,  finding  no  hopes  of 
taking  the  place,  were  contented  to  draw  off  their  men 
and  abandon  the  enterprife.  ,.^ 

While  the   Britiih  were  thus  viftorious  by  land  and  Charlesap- 
fea,  a  new  fcene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  fide  pointed 
of  Spain.      Philip  IV.   grandfon   of  Louis  XIV.  had  '''"K  "f 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  recfi- ^I"*'"' 
ved  with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  greateft  part  of 
his  fubje(5ls.     He  had  alfo  been  nominated  fuccefTor  to 
the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain's  will.     But  in  a 
former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  Charles, 
for  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to 
that  crown ;  and  this  treaty  had  been  guarantce'd  by 
France  herfelf,  though  (he  now  refolved  to  reverfc  that 
confent  in  favour  ef  a  defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon.    Charles  was  ftill  farther  led  on  to  put  in  for  the 
crown  of  Spain,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Catalonians, 
who  declared  in  his  favour  ;  and,  with  the  aliiftancc  of 
the    Britiih  and  Portuguefe,    promifcd  to   arm  in  his 
caufe.     Upon  his  way  to  his  newly  afliiined  dominion, 
he  landed  in  England  ;  where  he  was  received  on  (horc 
by  the  dukes  of  Somrrfct  and  Marlborough,  who  con- 
duced hiin  to  Windfor.     He  was  kindly  received  by  He  infup- 
the  queen  ;  and  furnilhcd  with  200  iranlports,  30  Ihips  ported  by 
of  war,  and  9000  men,  for  the  conqueft  of  that  exten-  queen 
five  empire.     The  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  ro-  Aime. 
mam ic  bravery, offered  to  condtift  iheni  ;  and  hislinglc 
fervice  was  reckoned  equivdlent  to  armies.  3^5 

The  firll  attempt  of  this  general  was  on  the  city  of  Earcelnn» 
Barcelona,  at  that  lime  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  50C0  taken, 
men.     The  fort  Monjuc,  lituated  on  a  hill  that  com- 
manded the  city,  was  attacked  ;  the  outworks  were  ta- 
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ken  by  Aorni;  ami  rhe  powder-magazine  was  blown  up 
by  a  (hell:  upon  which  the  fori  immediately  furrender- 
ed,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  afhort  time  after.  The 
conquell  of  all  Valencia  fucceeded  the  taking  of  Bar- 
celona. Charles  became  mafter  of  Arragon,  Cariha- 
gena,  Grenada,  and  Madrid.  The  Britifli  general  en- 
tered the  capital  in  triumph,  and  there  proclaimed 
Charles  king  of  Spain  without  oppofition. 

To  thefe  fiicceilcs,  however,  very  little  regard  was 
paid  in  Britain.  The  vidlories  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough alone  engrolTed  their  attention.  In  1706,  he 
opened  the  campaign  with  an  army  of  80,000  men. 
He  was  met  by  the  French  under  Villeroy  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ramillies*.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
the  duke  gained  a  viftory  almofl  as  complete  as  that  of 
Bleniieim  had  been;  and  the  whole  country  of  Brabant 
was  the  reward  of  the  viftors.  The  French  troops  were 
nowdifpirited  ;  the  cityof  Paris  was  in  confufion  ;  Louis, 
who  had  long  been  flattered  with  conquefl,  was  now 
humbled  tofuch  a  degree  as  almofl  to  excite  thecorapaf- 
fion  of  his  enemies.  He  intreated  for  peace,  but  in  vain ; 
the  allies  carried  all  before  them  ;  and  his  very  capital 
began  to  dread  the  approach  of  the  conquerors.  But 
wliat  neither  his  armies  nor  his  politics  could  effect, 
was  brought  about  by  a  party  in  England.  The  dif- 
fention  between  the  whigs  and  tories  faved  France  that 
now  feemed  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  govern- 
ed by  a  whig  miniflry;  for  though  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough Ilarted  in  the  intereft  of  the  oppofite  party, 
he  foon  joined  the  whigs,  as  he  found  them  moft  fin- 
cere  in  the  defign  of  humbling  France.  The  people, 
however,  were  now  in  faft  beginning  to  change,  and 
a  general  fpirit  of  toryifm  to  take  place.  The  queen's 
perfonal  virtues,  her  fucccffes,  her  deference  for  the 
clergy,  and  their  great  veneration  for  her,  began  to 
have  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  whole  nation.  Peo- 
ple of  every  rank  were  notalhamed  to  defend  the  moft 
fervile  tenets,  whenthey  tended  to  flatter  or  increafe  the 
power  of  the  fovereign.  They  argued  in  favour  of  Arid 
hereditary  fucceffion,  divine  right,  and  non-refiftance 
to  the  regal  power.  The  tories,  though  joining  in 
vigorous  mcafures  againft  France,  were  never  ardently 
their  enemies:  they  rather  fecretly  hated  the  Dutch, 
as  of  principles  very  oppofite  to  their  own  ;  and  longcfd 
for  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  friend- 
fliip.  They  began  to  meditate  fchemes  of  oppofition  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Him  ihey  confidered  as  a 
felf-interefted  man,  who  facrificed  the  real  advantages 
of  the  nation,  in  protrafting  a  ruinous  war  for  his  own 
private  emolument  and  glory.  They  faw  their  country 
opprelTed  with  an  increafing  load  of  taxes,  which  by  a 
continuance  of  the  war  muft  inevitably  become  an  in- 
tolerable burden.  Their  difcontents  began  to  fpread, 
and  the  tories  wanted  only  a  few  determined  leaders  to 
aflifl  them  in  removisg  the  prefent  miniflry. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fucceffion  of  loffes  began  to  dif- 
fipatc  the  conquering  frenzy  that  had  feized  the  nation 
in  general,  and  to  incline  them  to  wi(h  for  peace.  The 
earl  of  Galvvay,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Spain, 
was  utterly  defeated  at  Almanza-f-  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick;  and  in  confequence  of  this  vidory,  ail  Spain, 
except  the  province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their 
duty  to  Philip  their  lawful  fovereign.  An  attempt 
was  made  upon  Toulon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 


prince  Eugene  by  land,  and  an  Englifli  fleet-  by  fea  ; 
bin  to  no  piirpofe.  The  fleet  under  Sir  Cloudefly 
Shovel,  having  fet  fail  for  England,  was  driven  by  a 
violent  ftorm  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  His  own  lliip 
was  loll,  and  every  perfon  on  board  periflied.  Three 
more  (hips  met  with  the  fame  fate  ;  while  three  or  four 
oihers  v^ere  faved  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  In 
Germany,  mar(hal  Villars  the  French  general  carried 
all  before  him,  and  was  upon  ihe  point  of  relloring  the 
cledor  of  Bavaria.  The  only  hopes  of  the  people  lay 
in  theadtivity  and  conduft  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  opened  tlie  campaign  of  1707,  about  the  middle 
of  May  ;  but  even  here  they  were  difappointed.  The 
duke  declined  an  engagement ;  and  after feveral  march- 
ings and  countermarchings,  both  armies  retired  into 
winter  quarters  about  the  end  of  Oftober.  The  French 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  ; 
and  the  duke  returned  to  England  to  meet  with  a  re- 
ception he  did  not  at  all  exped,  and  which,  as  far  as 
appears,  he  did  not  deferve. 

The  moft  remarkable  tranfadtion,  however,  of  this 
year,  and  indeed  of  this  whole  reign,  was  the  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England. 
Though  governed  by  one  fovereign  fince  the  time  of 
James  I.  of  England,  yet  each  nation  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  its  refpeftive  parliament  ;  and  often  profelfed 
to  purine  oppofite  interefts  to  thofe  of  its  neighbour. 
The  union  had  often  been  unfuccefsfully  attempted  be- 
fore, and  had  indeed  been  the  caufe  of  the  bloody  wars 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  III.  of  England.  In  all 
the  former  propofals  on  that  head,  both  nations  were 
fuppofed  to  remain  free  and  independent ;  each  king- 
dom having  its  own  parliament,  and  fubjeft  only  to 
fucb  taxes  and  other  commercial  regulations  as  thofe 
pnrliaments  ffiould  judge  expedient  for  the  benefit  of 
their  refpedive  ftates.  After  the  deftrndion  of  the 
Darien  colony,  in  the  manner  already  related,  king 
William  had  endeavoured  to  allay  the  national  ferment 
by  refuming  the  affair  of  an  union  with  as  much  affidu- 
ity  as  his  warlike  difpofition  would  allow.  The  terms 
propofed  were  the  fame  with  thofe  formerly  held 
out,  viz.  a  federal  union,  fomewhat  like  that  of  the 
ftates  of  Holland.  With  this  view  the  Scots  were 
prevailed  on  to  fend  20  commiffioners  to  London  ; 
who,  with  23  on  the  part  of  England,  met  at  White- 
hall in  the  month  of  Odober  1702.  Here  they  were 
honoured  with  a  vilit  from  the  queen,  in  order  to  en- 
liven their  proceedings  and  ftinmlate  them  to  a  more 
fpeedy  difpatcJi  of  bufinefs  :  but  the  treaty  was  entire- 
ly broken  off  at  this  time  by  the  Scoitiffi  commiffi- 
oners infifting,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  iheir 
countrymen  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  (hould 
be  preferved  and  maintained.  It  was,  however,  refu- 
med  in  the  year  1706,  when  the  commiffioners  again 
met  on  the  i6th  of  April,  in  the  council-chamber  of 
White-hall.  The  Scottifh  commiffioners  ftill  propofed  a 
federal  union  ;  but  the  Engliffi  were  determined  on  an 
incorporation,  which  ffiould  not  afterwards  be  diflolvcd 
by  a  Scottifh  parliament.  Nothing  but  this,  they 
faid,  could  fettle  a  perfed  and  lafting  friendfliip  be- 
twixt the  two  nations.  The  commiffioners  from  Scot- 
land, however,  ftill  continued  torefill  that  article  which 
fubjeded  their  country  to  the  fame  cuftoms,  excifes, 
and  regulations  of  trade  as  England  ;  but  the  queen 
being  perfuadcd  to  pay  two  viiits  in  perfon  to  the  com- 
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miCionets,  exsrtcd  hcrfeU  fo  vigoroiiily  tliit  a  iiiujority 
was  at  lafl  gained  over;  and  all  ihc  reit  yielded,  though 
wi;h  rcljiitance,  exceptinj;  Lockharc  of  Carnwath, 
who  coalJ  not  by  any  means  be  pcrfuaded  cither  to 
fign  or  feal  the  treaty. 

The  articles  being  fully  prepared  on  the  22d  of  July, 
they  were  prcfcntcd  next  day  to  her  majelly  by  the 
lord-keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  EngliihcomuiilFioncrs; 
at  the  fame  time  that  a  fcaled  co^'y  of  the  inftruuieut 
was  likcwifc  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scot- 
lani^  They  were  molt  graciouily  received  ;  and  the 
fame  day  the  queen  diotared  an  order  of  council,  threa- 
tening with  profccutioii  fuch  as  lliould  be  concerned  in 
any  difcourlc  or  libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  with  regard 
to  the  union.  Notwiihllanding  all  this  harmony,  how- 
ever, the  treaty  w^as  received  with  the  utinolt  dil'appro- 
bation  in  Scotland.  The  terms  had  been  carefully 
concealed,  fo  that  nothing  tranfpired  till  the  whole  was 
at  once  laid  before  parliament.  The  fcnucnt  was 
then  fo  general,  that  all  ranks  of  people,  however  di- 
vided ia  other  rcfpcfts,  united  againfl  this  deteAed 
treaty.  Tlie  nobility  and  gentry  were  exafperated  at 
the  annihilation  of  parliament,  and  thr;  confcqueni  lofs 
of  their  influence  and  credit.  The  body  of  the  people 
cried  out,  that  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  fa- 
crirtced  to  treachery  and  corruption.  They  infilled 
that  the  obligation  laid  on  their  members  to  Itay  fo 
long  at  London,  in  their  attendance  on  the  Briiiih 
parliament,  would  drain  the  country  of  its  money,  im- 
poverilh  the  members  thcmfelves,  and  fubjcdt  them  to 
the  temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Nor  was  the 
commercial  part  of'  the  people  better  fatisfied.  The 
diiRi'uiion  of  the  India  company,  the  taxes  laid  on  the 
necelfaries  of  life,  the  vaft  number  of  duties,  cuftoms, 
and  rcftri<iio;is,  laid  upon  trade,  were  all  of  them  mat- 
ter of  complaint.  Before  this  lime  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land had  been  open  to  the  Levant,  the  Baltic,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  plantations  -, 
and  it  fecmed  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  commerce 
of  the  country  could  be  advanced  by  laying  reftricfions 
upon  it  to  thcfe  places,  efpecially  as  the  coinpcnfation 
allowed,  f/a.  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  EngliHi 
plantations  in  America,  mufl  have  been  a  very  tririing 
advantage,  when  the  amount  of  the  whole  exports  to 
thefe  places  did  not  near  equal  theexpence  of  defending 
them.  The  mofl  violent  difputes  took  place  in  the 
parliament.  The  lord  Belliaven  made  a  moll  pathetic 
ipccch,  enumerating  the  mifcries  that  would  attend  this 
treaty  ;  which  drew  tears  from  the  audience,  and  to 
this  day  is  reckoned  prophetic  by  niany  of  the  Scottilh 
nation.  Almolt  every  article  of  the  treaty  was  the 
fubjeft  of  a  protcft  ;  addreffes  againft  it  were  pre- 
fcnted  to  parliament  by  the  convention  of  royal  bo- 
roughs, the  commilfioners  of  the  general  aflcmbly,  the 
company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as 
from  lliires,  ftcwanries,  boroughs,  towns,  and  parilhes, 
without  diftindion  of  whig,  tory,  prefbyterian,  or  epif- 
copal. 

Nor  was  the  rcfcntraentof  the  common  people  with- 
out doors  lefs  (hin  that  of  tlie  members  wiihin.  A 
coalition  was  formed  betwixt  the  prefbyterians  and  ca- 
valiers :  and  to  fuch  a  height  did  the  refcntment  of  the 
people  arrive,  that  they  chofc  officers,  formed  thcm- 
felves into  regiments,  provided  horfcsaiid  ammunition, 
barm  the  articles  of  union,  juftificd  their  conduft  by  a 
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public  declaration,  and  rcfolved  to  take  the  route  to    Britain, 
iidinburgh  and  dilFolve  the  parliament.  * " 

la  the  mean  time  the  privy  council  ilfued  a  procla- 
mation againll  riots,  commanding  all  pcrfons  to  retire 
from  the  llreets  whenever  the  drum  ihould  beat  ;  or- 
dering the  guards  to  fire  on  ihofc  who  fliould  difobey 
this  command,  and  indemnifying  them  from  all  profe- 
cution  for  maiming  or  flaying  the  lieges.  Even  thcfc 
precautions  were  infufficicnt.  The  duke  of  Qiiecns- 
berry,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  union,  though  guard- 
ed by  double  lines  of  horfe  and  foot,  was  obliged  to 
pafs  through  the  llreets  at  full  gallop,  amidll  the  curfcs 
and  imprecations  of  the  people,  who  pelted  his  guards, 
and  even  wounded  fome  of  his  friends  who  attended 
him  in  the  coach.  In  oppolition  to  all  this  fury,  the 
duke  of  Qucenfberry  and  others  attached  to  the  union 
magnified  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  ihc 
kingdom  from  the  union  ;  they  took  off  the  refcntment 
of  the  clergy,  by  promoting  an  ai^  to  be  infcrtcd  in 
the  treaty,  by  which  the  prefl^yterian  difcipline  was  to 
be  the  only  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
unalterable  in  all  fuccceding  times,  and  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  union.  Emilfaries  were  employed  to  dif- 
unite  the  Cameronians  from  the  cavaliers,  by  demon- 
flrating  ihe  abfurdity,  linfulnefs,  and  danger,  of  fuch  a 
proceeding.  The  India  company  was  flattered  with 
the  profped  of  being  indemnified  for  the  lolfcs  they 
had  fuftained,  and  individuals  by  lliaringan  equivalent. 
Their  laft  manoeuvre  was  to  bring  over  a  party  in  the 
Scots  parliament,  nicknamed  the  Sguadrcz/e  Volaiiti, 
from  their  liuctuaiing  between  miniftry  and  oppolition, 
without  attaching  thcmfelves  to  any  party  till  the  cri- 
tical moment,  which  was  either  to  cement  both  king- 
doms by  a  firm  union,  or  involve  them  in  the  calami- 
ties of  war.  By  this  unexpeded  flrokc,  the  minillry 
obtained  a  decilive  viflory,  and  all  oppolition  was  vain. 
The  articles  of  treaty  were  ratified  by  parliament,  with 
fome  trifling  variations,  on  the  25ih  of  March  1707  ; 
when  the  duke  of  Qiieenfberry  finally  diifolvcd  that 
anciently  allembly,  and  Scotland  ceafed  to  be  ftparatc 
independent  kingdom. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  queen  informed 
both  houfcs  of  the  Englidi  parliament  that  the  treaty 
of  union,  with  fome  additions  and  alterations,  was  ra- 
tified by  an  aft  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  ;  that 
flic  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  hoped 
it  would  meet  their  approbation.  She  obfervcd,  iJiat 
tliey  had  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  laft  hand 
to  a  happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms:  and  that  flic 
Ihould  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happinefs  if  this 
great  work,  fo  often  attempted  before  without  fucccfs, 
could  be  brought  to  perfedion  in  her  reign.  Objec- 
tions, however,  were  ftartcd  by  the  tory  party  j  but 
they  were  at  that  time  too  weak  10  be  heard  with  any 
attention.  Sir  John  Parkington  compared  the  new 
treaty  to  the  marriage  of  a  woman  without  htr  con- 
fcnt.  It  was  an  union  carried  on  by  corruption  and 
bribery  within  doors,  and  by  force  and  violence  with- 
out. The  promoters  of  it  had  bafety  betrayed  their 
trufl,  by  giving  up  their  independent  conflituiion  ;  and 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfc,  whe- 
ther or  not  men  of  fuch  principles  were  fit  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  houfc  of  reprefcntaiives.  Lord  Ha- 
vcrfliam,  in  the  upper  houfc,  faid,  the  queflion  was. 
Whether  two  nations,  independent  in  their  fovereign- 
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* ''"""'  forms  of  vvor/hip,  church-government  andorder;,  (lioald 

be  united  into  one  kingdom  ?  He  fuppofed  it  an  union 
made  up  of  fo  many  incongnious  ingredients,  that 
fijould  it  ever  take  effed,  it  would  require  a  ftanding 
power  and  force  to  keep  them  from  falling  afunder, 
and  breakinji  in  pieces  every  moment.  Above  an 
hundred  Scottifli  peers,  and  as  many  commoners,  he 
faid,  were  excluded  from  fitting  and  voting  in  parlia- 
ment, though  they  had  as  much  right  to  fit  there  as 
any  Englilh  peer  had  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  parliament 
of  England.  The  union,  he  faid,  was  contrary  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  Scottifli  nation,  the  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  fo  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
had  reached  even  the  doors  of  parliament.  That  the 
government  had  iffiied  a  proclamation  pardoning  all 
Ikughter,  bloodflied,  and  maiming  committed  upon 
thofe  who  fliould  be  found  in  tumults;  and  from  all 
thefe  circumflances  he  concluded,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  averfe  to  an  incorporating  union,  which, 
he  fuppofed,  would  be  a  mofl  dangerous  expedient  to 
both  nations.  All  thefe  arguments,  however,  were 
anfwered  by  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  the  union  was  unalterably  completed  on  the 
firllof  May  1707;  and  the  iQand  took  the  name  of 
«  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain."  The 
queen  exprelTed  the  higheftfatisfadionwhenitreceived 
the  royal  affent,  and  faid,  '•'  She  did  not  doubt  but  it 
would  be  remembered  and  fpoke  of  hereafter,  to  the 
honour  of  thofe  who  had  been  inffrumental  in  bringing 
it  to  fuch  an  happy  conclufion  She  defired  that  her 
fubjedts  of  both  kingdoms  fhould,  from  henceforward, 
behave  with  all  poUiblerefpeftand  kindnefs  towards  one 
another  ;  that  fo  it  might  appear  to  all  the  world  they 
had  hearts  difpofed  to  laecome  one  people."  The  firft 
of  May  was  appointed  a  day  of  public  thankfgiving; 
and  congratulatory  addrelFes  were  fcnt  up  from  all 
parts  of  England,  excepting  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  totally  fdent  on  the  occa- 

364  fion- 
The  uuion  In  this  treaty,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  the  com- 
at  firft  dif-  miuioners  on  the  part  of  England  were  not  only  able 
advantage-  ftatefmen,  bur,  for  the  mofl  part,  well  fkilled  in  trade, 
©ustoScot  which  gave  them  an  evident  advantage  over  thofe  of 
Scotland,  who  confifled  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  no  commercial  knowledge.  Hence  they  were  over- 
matched by  the  former  in  the  great  objefts  which  were 
to  give  the  turn  to  national  profperiry  ;  though  they 
were  very  careful  to  preferve  all  their  heritable  ofRces, 
fuperiorities,  jurifdidions,  and  other  privileges  and 
trappings  of  the  feudal  ariftocracy.  Had  the  Engliflt 
commiffioners  made  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  advantages  af- 
forded them  at  this  time,  it  would  have  been  in  their 
power  greatly  to  have  enriched  therafelve s  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ;  "  but  infiead  of  this  (fays 
Mr  Knox), in  negociating  with  a  ruined  kingdom,  they 
were  influenced  by  the  then  narrow,  fliort-flgbted  prin- 
ciple of  commercial  monopoly  ;  and  the  confeqnences 
were  fuch  as  might,  with  a  fmall  degree  of  reflcftion, 
have  been  forefcen.  Inrtead  of  a  folid  compadt,  afford- 
ing, upon  the  whole,  reciprocal  advantages,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  the  inclination  as  well  as  intereft 
of  both  nations  to  prtfcrve  inviolate,  the  conccfllons 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  rclfriaions  on  their 
trade,  were  fo  quickly  and  fevercly  felt,  that  about  the 
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fixth  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  fixtecH  Erhaia. 
peers  who  lirfl  reprefented  Scotland  in  the  upper  houfe, '— >/-^ 
though  moft  of  tbem  had  been  the  fupporters  of  ad- 
minilfration  in  promoting  the  union,  unanimoufly  mo- 
ved for  its  diflblutian.  The  motion  was  followed  by  a 
violent  debate,  in  which,  however,  the  Scottifli  peers 
were  at  lafl  over-ruled,  and  thenceforth  the  nation  fub- 
mitted  reludlantly  to  its  fate.  The  metropolis,  havi;ig 
no  manufadtures,  now  beheld  itfdf  deprived  of  its  on- 
ly fupport  by  the  tranflation  of  the  parliament  to  Lon- 
don, The  trading  towns  pined  under  the  duties  and 
reflriftions  on  their  commerce  ;  the  whole  kingdom, 
after  fo  many  fatal  difaffers,  feemed  completely  ruin- 
ed beyond  recovery,  and  all  degrees  of  men  funk  under 
the  weight  of  thefe  complicated  misfortunes.  The 
firft  fruits  of  the  treaty  in  Scotland  was  a  board  of  cuf- 
toms  and  another  of  excife,  with  the  appointment  of 
commiflSoners,  colltftors,  &c.  with  other  necelFary  ofR- 
cers,  whe  were  immediately  diftributed  over  the  feve- 
ral  fea-pons  and  diftrifts  of  the  nation.  In  many  parts 
they  were  roughly  ufed,  particularly  the  excife  oncers; 
and,  in  the  Orkneys,  the  officers  were  fo  frightened 
by  the  country  people,  that  for  fome  time  the  biifmefs 
was  obliged  to  be  poflponed."  365 

In  1708,  there  was  a  warm  debate  in  the  grand  Diflblution 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  occafioned  by  a  bill  "^.'^''^ou 
paffed  by  the  commons  for  rendering  the  union  of  theP.'',"T""'''' 
two  kingdoms  more  entire  and  complete,  whereby  it"* 
was  enadied,  that,  ''  from  the  firfl  of  May  1708,  there 
fhould  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of 
Britain." — Of  this  affair  Mr  Cunningham  gives  a  par- 
ticular account,  and  informs  us  that  he  himfelf  had  a 
hand  in  the  affair,  and  that  he  had  "  from  his  youth 
borne  a  juft  hate  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland.  ' 
The  arguments  for  the  diiTolr.tion  were  its  enormous 
ftretches  of  power  and  adls  of  cruelty  ;  that  it  could 
now  be  of  no  other  ufe  in  Scotland,  than  that  the  court 
might  thereby  govern  every  thing  at  pleafure,  and 
procure  fuch  members  of  parliament  as  they  thought 
proper  ;  againft  which  both  Scots  and  Englifli  ought 
now  carefully  to  guard  themfelves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  argued,  that  the  abufe  of  the  power  complained 
of  was  no  argument  for  the  entire  diffolution  of  the  coun- 
cil, though  it  was  for  a  reftridtion  and  limitation  of  it ; 
that  it  was  neceffary  that  a  privy  council  fliould  remain 
in  Scotland,  out  of  regard  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  of 
the  country,  and  to  reftrain  the  rage  of  the  people 
which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  beyond  all  bounds. 
The  difTohuion,  however,  was  carried  by  5c  againft 
40  ;  after  which  the  nation,  being  deprived  of  this  laft 
fragment  of  their  ancient  government,  the  oppofers 
of  the  union  raifcd  the  animofities  of  the  people  to  a 
dangerous  height  ;  but  the  ferment  abated  after  an  in- 
effeftual  attempt  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  366 

We  mufl  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  French  (it- 
had  gone  ovf  r  to  Flanders,  where  he  feemed  refolved  to  leaied  at 
pufl)  hisgood  fortune.  Peace  had  been  offered  more  than  Oudenarde 
once  ;  treaties  entered  upon,  and  as  often  fniftrated.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Raniillies,  the  king  of  France  had  em- 
ployed the  elector  of  B.ivaria  to  write  letters  in  his 
name  to  the  duke  of  M.rlbjrough,  containing  propo- 
fals  for  opening  a  congrefs.     He  offered  to  give  up  ei- 
thtrSpainand  its  dominions,  or  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  to  Charles  of  Auftria,  and  to  give  a  barrier 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands.     But  thefe  icrnis 
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L'ritaui.  were  reje>5bed.  The  two  armies  once  more  met  in  num- 
*  c,  "f}^  ^"^  nearly  eqaal  at  •  Oiidcnarde  (a).  An  engagc- 
1^^  ment  enlued,  in  which  tiic  French  were  defeated,  and 
Lille  (b)  the  ftrongclltown  in  Flanders,  Gent,  Bruges, 
and  all  the  other  towns  in  that  country,  foon  after  tell 
into  the  hands  of  the  vittors.  The  campaign  ended 
with  fixing  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  it 
now  only  remained  to  force  a  way  into  the  provinces  of 
the  eaemy. 

The  French  king,  being  now  in  a  manner  reduced  10 
defpair,  again  hied  lor  peace  ;  but  the  dcmuios  of  the 
allies  were  fo  high,  that  he  was  obliged  torcjeft  them, 
and  prepare  for  another  campaign.  This  was  in  the 
year  1709.  The  firfl  attempt  of  the  allies  was  on  the 
city  of  Tournay,  garrifoncd  by  12,000  men,  and  ex- 
ceedingly llrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  After  a 
terrible  liege  of  21  days,  the  town  capitulated;  and  a 
month  afterwards  the  citadel,  which  was  ftill  llrongcr 
than  ihc  town.  Next  followed  the  bloody  battle  of 
t  See  iliU/- Malplaqart  t ;  where   the  allied   army,   coiififting  of 


.67 
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quet. 


I  io,ooomeii,  attacked  the  French  conlirtingot  120,000, 
llrongly  polled  and  fortified  in  fucb  a  manucr  that  they 
feemcd  quire  inacceffible.  Nothing,  however,  was  able 
to  (land  before  the  allied  army  ;  they  drove  the  French 
from  their  fortifications:  but  their  victory  cofl  them 
dear;  20,000  of  their  bell  troops  lay  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  (c).  Thcconfcquence  of  the  viclory  was  the 
furrender  of  the  city  of  Mons,  which  ended  the  cam- 
paign. 

The   lafl   campaign  of  the    duke  of  Marlborough, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1711,  is  faid  to  have  tx- 


rtmgh. 
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Marib^  °^  "^^^^  ^"  '•'^  farmer  exploits.  He  was  oppolcd  by  the 
°"  marfhil  Villars,  the  lame  who  had  commanded  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Malplaquci.  He  contrived  his 
mcafjrcs  fo,  that,  by  marching  and  countermarching, 
he  induced  the  enemy  to  quit  a  llrong  line  of  entrench- 
ments withojt  ftriking  a  blow,  which  he  cirae  after- 
wards and  took  poflellion  of.  This  entcrprizc  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  taking  of  Bouchain,  which  was  the  lad 
military  atchicvement  of  this  great  general.  By  a  con- 
tinuance of  conduS  and  fuccefs  alraoft  unparalleled,  he 
had  gained  to  the  allies  a  prodigious  trad  of  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  had  now  con- 
tinued nine  years,  he  had  perpetually  advanced,  and 
never  retreated  before  his  enemies,  nor  loft  an  advan- 
tage he  had  obtained  over  them.  He  mod  frequently 
gained  the  cncinies  polls  without  fighting ;  but  where 
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he  was  obliged  to  attack,  no  fortifications  were  able  to  Uricai*. 
refill  him.  He  had  never  befiegcd  a  city  which  he  did  *~— v — 
not  take,  nor  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not 
come  ofi  vidorious.  Thus  the  allies  had  rcduceii  un- 
der their  command  Spanilh  Gueldcrlard,  Limbourg, 
Brabant,  Fiandcrs,  and  Hainault ;  they  were  maflcrs 
of  the  Scarpe,  the  capture  of  Bouchain  had  opened  for 
them  a  way  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  another  cam- 
paign might  have  made  them  mailers  of  Paris  :  but  on 
the  duke's  return  from  this  campaign,  he  was  accufed 
of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  60C0I.  a-year,  from  a  Jew 
who  had  contradcd  to  fupply  the  army  with  bread  ; 
and  the  queen  thought  proper  to  difmifs  him  from  all 
his  employments. 

On  the  removal  of  this  great  general  the  command 
of  the  Britilh  troops  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  The  tranfadions  which  followed,  as  rcpre- 
fcnted  by  Mr  Cunningham,  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  charader  of  the  BriiiQi  nation.  He  reprefents 
the  people  at  large  blinded  by  an  hcadArong  and  furi- 
ous clergy,  who  wilhed  to  revive  the  abfurdiiies  of  the 
RoniiQi  religion,  and  to  unite  the  Engiilh  and  Galil- 
ean churches  ;  the  general  of  the  army  sding  a  moU 
infidious  part,  by  giving  the  enemy  intelligence  of  the 
dcfigns  of  the  allies  before  he  declared  he  was  not 
to  ad  in  concert  with  them  ;  and  the  queen  hcrfelf  as 
commanding  him  to  ad  fuch  a  Ihamcful  part,  nay  as 
ading  in  a  fimilar  manner  herfelf.  Prince  Eugene 
complained  much  of  the  inadivity  of  the  Engiilh  ge- 
neral, though  he  feemcd  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
treachery  ;  while  the  whole  army  loaded  him  with  exe- 
crations, calling  him  "  a  flupid  tool,  and  a  general  of 
ftraw."  All  this,  however,  was  in  vain  ;  the  duke 
continued  to  prefer  the  commands  of  his  fovcriega 
to  every  other  confideration. 

The  difgrace  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  been 
owing  to  the   prevalence   of  the  tory  party,  who  had 
now    got    the   whig   miniftry    turned   out:    the   con- 
fcqucncc  of  this  was,  that  in  fpite   of  all  the  rcmon- 
ftranccs,  memorials,  &c.  of  the  allies,  the  Britilh  ar- 
my  in   Flanders  was  ordered   not  to  ad  oficnfivcly. 
Hence     tiie    operations    languilhed,     a     confiderablc 
body  of   the   allies   was  cut  ofi"  at  Denain,  and   the       371 
French  retook    fome    towns.      A  peace   was  at    lall  Peace  witi 
concluded   in    171 3,     between    France    and   Britain.  Frwicc- 
In  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Philip,  now  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Spain,  Ihould  rcaouacc  all  right 

to 


(a)  In  this  engagement  the  cledoral  prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of  Britain,  greatly  diHin- 
guilhed  himfelf,  and  gained  the  whole  glory  of  the  firft  attack.  In  the  engagement  his  horfe  was  killed  un- 
der him,  and  colonel  Lufchki  clofe  by  his  fide.  "  On  that  day  (fays  Cunningham,  this  eAellent  young  prince 
difcovered  fuch  courage  as  no  man  living  ought  to  forget,  and  as  all  pofleriiy  will  never  furpafs." 

(b)  At  the  fiege  of  Lide,  Cunningham  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  common 
foldier.  "  This  man  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  major  general  Colbert,  brother  to  the  marquis  de 
Torey.  The  prifoner,  greatly  taken  with  the  clemency,  humanity,  and  good  hthaviour  of  the  foldier,  offered 
him  200  loais  d'ors,  and  a  captain's  pod  for  life,  if  he  would  give  him  his  liberty.  The  foldier,  however,  re- 
filled the  temptation,  alleging  the  dilhonour  that  would  attend  fuch  condiid;  and  alking  him  at  the  fame 
lime,  how,  when  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  captain,  he  could  look  his  general  in  the  face  for  whom  he  had  fought 
for  fo  many  years? — This  in  fiance  of  fidelity  weighed  fo  much  with  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, that  the  former  made  him  a  prefent,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a  captain's  commiflion." 

(c^  Cunningham  differs  prodigioufly  from  this  account.  His  computation  being  no  more  than  6000 
killed  and  9000  wounded  oa  the  pan  of  the  allies ;  and  7000  killed  and  lo^ooo  wonadcd  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 
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&itaia.     to  the  crown  of  France,  the  anion  of  two  fuch  power- 

' ^'-^  fill  kingdoms  being  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties 

of  Europe.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  duke  of  Berry, 
Philip's  brother,  and  after  him  in  fucceflion,  (hould  al- 
fo  renounce  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  intafe  he 
became  king  of  France.  It  was  flipulated,  that  the 
dake  of  Savoy  fliould  poffefs  the  illand  of  Sicily,  with 
the  title  of  king;  together  with  Feneftrelles,  and  other 
places  on  the  continent;  which  increafe  of  dominion  was 
in  fome  meafure  made  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  Dutch  had  the  barrier  granted  them 
which  they  fo  much  defired  ;  and  if  the  crown  of  France 
was  deprived  of  fome  dominions  to  enrich  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was 
taxed  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were 
put  in  poffeflion  of  the  flrongeft  towns  in  Flanders. 
The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  demolillicd.  Spain 
gave  up  Gibraltar  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca.  France 
refigned  her  pretenfions  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  Nova-Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland ;  but  was  left  in  pollcllion  of  Cape 
Britain,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  fifli  upon  the  fcore. 
Among  the  articles  glorious  to  the  Britilh  nation,  their 
fetting  free  the  French  Proteftants  confined  in  the  pri- 
fons  and  galleys  for  their  religion,  was  not  iheleaft  me- 
ritorious. For  the  emperor  it  was  flipulated,  that  he 
Ihould  poffefs  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  Spaniih  Netherlands.  The  king  of 
PrulTia  was  to  have  Upper  Guelder ;  and  a  time  was 
fixed  for  the  emperor's  acceding  10  thefe  articles,  as  he 
had  for  fome  time  obllinately  refufed  10  affift  at  the  nc- 
gociation.  This  famous  treaty  was  figned  at  Utrecht 
on  the  lafl;  day  of  March  1 71 3. 

This  year  was  alio  remarkable  for  an  attempt  of  the 
the  Scottilh  peers  and  commons  to  diffolve  the  union, 
which,  as  has  been  obfervcd,  had  proved  exceedingly 
difagreeable  and  dillrefsful  10  the  nation.  During  the 
debates  on  this  fibjeift,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  impolfibility  of  diColving  the 
treaty,  which  he  compare  to  a  marriage,  that,  bein^ 
once  contracted,  could  not  be  diffolved  by  any  power 
on  earth.  He  obferved,  that  though  England,  who, 
in  the  national  marriage,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  rcpre- 
fent  the  hufband,  had  in  fome  inftances  been  unkind 
to  the  lady,  fhe  ought  not  prcfently  to  fue  for  a  di- 
vorce ;  and  added,  when  the  union  was  termed  a  mere 
political  expedient,  that  it  could  not  have  been  made 
more  folemn,  unlcfs,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it 
had  come  from  heaven.  The  duke  of  Argyle  alfc, 
who  had  originally  promoted  the  union,  now  declared 
againfl.  it,  and  faid,  that  unlefs  it  were  diffolved,  he 
did  not  long  expe«5t  to  have  either  property  left  in 
Scotland,  or  liberty  in  England.  By  iom.e  other  peers 
it  was  alleged  that  the  union  had  not  produced  its  in- 
tended effed;  that  it  had  been  defigned  to  promote 
friendfliip  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  fo  far  from 
anfwering  the  purpofc,  the  animofitics  between  ibcra 
were  never  fo  great  as  then;  and  if  they  were  feparared 
again  they  would  be  better  friends.  This  motion  was 
over-ruled  in  the  houfe  ;  but  the  difcontent  of  the 
people  Itill  continued,  and  addreffcs  were  prepared 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  matters  were  in  danger 
of  coming  to  the  worll  extremities,  when  the  attempt 
of  the  pretender  in  il\S  fo  divided  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  n  ®  unanimous  effort  could  ever  after- 
wards be  made '  though  the  union  was  long  generally 


confidered,  and  ftill  is  by  fome  individuals,  as  a  na-    Britaa. 
rional  grievance.  *— -v— ' 

The   hiftory  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  confifts 
entirely  of  the  intrigues  of  the  whigs  and  tories  againft 
each  other ;   which,   as   they  are   now  of  no  im.por- 
tance,   it  is  necdlefs  to  take  op  time  in  relating,  fur- 
ther than  that  the  tory  influence  continued  to  prevail. 
Whether  the  miniihy  at  this  time  wifhed  to  alter  the       ^.j 
fjcceffion  from   the  Hanoverian  line-,  cannot  cow  be  Attemptsto 
clearly  made  out ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  whigs  firm- diffolve  the 
ly  believed  it,  and    the  tories  but   faintly   denied  the  "°'°°- 
charge.  The  fufpicionsof  the  former  became  every  day 
llonger,  particularly  when  they  faw  a  total  removal  of 
the   whigs  from    all   places  of   truft  and   confidence 
throughout   the  kingdom,  and  their  employments  be- 
llowed on  profeffed  tories,  fuppofed  to  be  maintainen 
ot  an  unbroken  hereditary  fncccfiion.  373 

The  violent  dilfenfions  between  thefe  two  parties,  I^^*'*' of 
their  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  cabals,  and  tumults, ''^'l'^""' 
made  the  queen's  fituation  very  difagreeable  ;  her  health 
declined  ;  and  on  the  28fh  of  July  1 714,  fhe  fell  into 
a  lethargic  infenfibility.  Nothwitbftanding  all  the  me- 
dicines the  phyficians  could  prefcribe,  the  diilemper 
gained  ground  fo  fafl,  that  next  day  ihey  defpaired  cf 
her  life.  All  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  with- 
out diftinciion,  were  now  fummoned  from  the  different 
parisof  thekingdom  ;  and  they  began  to  providcfor  the 
fecuriry  of  the  conftituiion.  A  letter  was  lent  to  the 
eledor  of  Hanover,  informing  hiinof  the  queen's  dc- 
fperate  fiiuation,  and  dcfiring  him  to  repair  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  v.-ould  be  attended  by  a  Britilh  fqua- 
dron  to  convey  him  to  England.  At  the  fame  time 
they  difpatched  inflructions  to  the  earl  of  Strafford  at 
the  Hague,  to  dcfire  the  States-general  to  be  ready  to 
perform  the  guaranty  of  the  Protcflant  fiicccilion.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  fecure  the  fea-ports ;  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  was  beflowed  upon  the  earl  of 
Berkeley,  a  profelTed  whig.  Thefe  mcafures,  which 
were  all  diiftited  by  that  party,  anfwered  a  double  end. 
They   argued   the   alacrity  of  the  whigs  in  the  canfc  , 

of  their  new  fovereign,  and  feemed  to  imply  that  the 
P.ate  was  in  danger  from  the  difaffeftion  o(  the  oppo- 
flte  party. 

On  the  ;Cth  cf  Jr.ly  the  queen  feemed  to  be  forae- 
what  relieved  by  the  medicines  wliich  had  been  givea 
her.  She  rofe  from  her  bed  about  cisht  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  walked  a  little.  After  fome  time,  cafting  her 
eyes  on  a  clock  that  flood  in  her  chamber,  fhe  conti- 
nued to  gaze  at  it  for  fome  minutes.  One  of  the  la- 
dies in  waiting  afked  her  what  fliefaw  there  more  than 
ufual  ?  to  which  the  queen  only  snfwtred  by  turning 
her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  She  was  foon 
after  feized  with  an  apopleftic  fit ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, file  was  fomewhat  recovered  by  the  afliflance  of 
Dr  Mead.  She  continued  all  night  in  a  fiate  of  flu- 
pefacfion.  She  gave  fome  figns  of  life  betwixt  twelve 
and  one  the  next  day;  but  expired  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  little  after  feven  o'clock,  having  lived  49  years, 
and  reigned  upwards  of  12.  This  princefs  was  re- 
markable neirher  for  her  learning  nor  her  capacity. 
Like  all  the  refl  of  her  family,  flie  feemed  rather  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  private  life  than  a  public  flation ; 
being  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,  a  good  mother,  a 
warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  miflrefs;  and  to  her 
honour  it  certainly  mufi  be  recorded,  that  during  her 
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l^rioin.  reign  none  fafFered  on  the  fcatFold  for  trcafon,  In  her 
ended  the  line  of  the  Scuirts  ;  a  family  who  never  re- 
warded their  friends,  nor  ever  avenged  them  of  their 
adverfaries  j  a  family  whofe  misforiunes  aud  mifcon- 
du(fts  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory. 

The  qaeen  had  no  fooncr  refigncd  her  breath   than 

ceedcJby   the  privy-council  met,  and  three  inllrumcncs  were  pro- 

(^eorgel.  ^Qced,  by  which  the  elector  of  Hanover  appointed  fc- 
veril  of  his  known  adherenis  to  be  added  as  lords  juf- 
tices  to  the  fcvcn  great  officers  of  the  kinj^dom.  Or- 
der* alfo  were  immediately  ilTacd  out  for  proclaiming 
George  king  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorfet  to  carry  him  the 
intimation  of  hisacccffion  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend 
him  in  bis  journey  to  England.  They  fent  the  general 
officers,  in  whom  they  could  conlidc,  to  their  pofts; 
they  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Ponfniouth,  and  ap- 
pointed the  celebrated  Mr  Addifon  fecrctary  of  ftate. 
No  tumult,  no  commotion,  arofe  againd  the  acccffion 
of  the  new  king;  aud  this  gives  a  ftrong  proof  that 
the  torics,  had  they  really  intended  to  exclude  him, 
never  took  any  rational  meafures  to  accomplilh  their 
purpofe. 

The  king  firfl  landed  at  Greenwich  ;  where  he  was 

iaEnglanii.  received  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of 
the  lifeguard,  and  the  lords  of  the  regency.  From  the 
landing-place  he  walked  to  his  houk  in  the  park,  ac- 
conpanicd  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  other 
perfons  of  diftinclion,  who  expefted  to  make  their  court 
in  this  reign  in  conlcquencc  of  their  turbulence  and 
oppofition  to  the  reigning  party  in  the  lall.  George  I. 
was  54  years  old  when  he  afceuded  the  Britiih  throne. 
His  mature  age,  his  fagacity  and  experience,  his  nu- 
merous alliancce,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope, all  contributed  to  eflablilh  his  intcrefts,  and  pro- 
mifc  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  His  virtues, 
though  not  diiuing,  were  folid  ;  and  he  was  of  a  very 
different  difpofition  from  the  Stuart  family  whom  he 
fucceeded.  Thefc  were  known  to  a  proverb  for  leav- 
ing their  friends  in  extremity ;  George,  on  the  con- 
trary, foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to 
fay,  "  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to 
do  jufticc  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man."  To 
thefc  qualities  of  rcfolution  and  perfeverance,  he  join- 
ed great  application  to  bufinefs.  One  fault,  however, 
with  regard  to  England,  remained  behind:  he  Ifudied 
the  interefts  of  the  kingdom  he  had  left  more  than  of 
J.J  thofe  he  came  to  govern. 
He  fiTours     The  new  king  foon  difcovercd  his  inclination  to  fup- 

thewbigi.  port  thofc  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  that  is, 
the  whig  party.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
after  his  rirft  landing,  he  fent  for  fuch  of  the  nobility 
as  had  dillinguifhed  theinfclves  by  their  zeal  for  his 
fuccclfion.  He  expreflcd  i!ic  grcateft  regard  for  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  juftthen  arrived  from  the  conti- 
nent, whither  he  had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of 
the  torics.  The  fame  friendlhip  he  prufcfled  for  the 
other  leaders  of  the  whigs;  but  the  lories  found  them- 
fclves  excluded  from  the  royal  favour.  The  king  did 
not  fcera  feiifible  that  the  monarch  of  a  faftion  rules 
but  one  half  of  his  fiibjcds.  It  was  his  misfortune, 
and  cunfcqucntly  that  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hem- 
med round  by  men  who  fourcd  him  with  all  their  own 
iiitcrefts  and  prejudices.  The  \vhi!i;?,  while  ihry  pre- 
tended 10  ferire  the  crown  for  the  king,  were  uling  all 
Vol.  III. 


their  art  to  confirm  their  own  intercfts,  extend  their    Biitu'a. 

connetftions,  and  give  laws  to  their  fovercign.     An  in-  ^ « ' 

ftantaneous  change  was  made  in  all  the  offices  of  trurt, 
honour,  or  advantage.  The  names  of  the  contending 
parties  were  changed  into  thofc  of  Hanoverians  and 
Jacobites.  The  former  governed  the  fenate  and  court, 
oppreflcd  whom  they  would,  bound  the  lower  orders 
of  people  by  fcvere  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  diftancc 
by  vile  diftincliuusi  and  (hen  taught  them  to  call  this 
hbertji.  3JJ 

In  confequence  of  thefc  partialities,  the  higheft  dif-  National 
contents  were  raifed  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Difcontent* 
torics  or  Jacobites  raifed  the  mofl  terrible  outcries  ;  and 
had  the  pretender  been  a  man  of  any  judgment  or  abi- 
lities, a  fair  opportunity  was  now  offered  him  of  flriking 
a  dccilive  blow.  Inftcad  of  this,  he  continued  a  calm 
fpcdator  on  tiie  continent,  and  only  fent  over  his  emif- 
faries  to  difpcrfc  ineffcftual  manifefloes  and  delude  the 
unwary.  In  thcfe  papers  he  obferved,  that  the  late 
queen  had  intentions  of  calling  him  to  the  crown.  He 
expoflulated  with  his  people  upon  the  injufticc  they 
had  done  themfel  ves  in  proclaiming  a  foreign  prince  foi' 
their  fovereign,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  gave  him  alone  the  real  claim.  Copies  of  a  printed 
addrefs  were  fent  to  the  dukes  of  Shrew  fbury,  Marlbo- 
rough, Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion  ;  vindicating  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  complain- 
ing of  the  injuftice  of  his  people.  Yet,  though  heflill 
complained  of  their  conduct,  he  never  took  any  ftcp  to 
corredl  his  own,  or  remove  that  obftacle  by  which  his 
father  had  loll  his  throne.  He  Hill  continued  to  profefi 
the  trueft  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion;  and,  inflead 
of  concealing  his  fcntiments  on  that  head,  gloried  in  his 
principles. 

But,  however  much  the  Popiffi  rdigion  was  at  that 
time  hated  in  England,  the  principles  of  the  diflcnters 
were  not  in  the  lead  more  agreeable  to  the  generality. 
The  tories  affirmed,  that,  under  a  whig  adminiflration, 
hcrcfy  and  impiety  were  daily  gaining  ground.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  joined  in  thefc  complaints, 
and  pointed  out  feveral  irads  publilhcd  in  favour  of 
Arianifm  and  Socinianifm.  The  miniftry  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  panilh  the  delinquents,  but  lilcnccd  the  clergy 
themfelves,  and  forbad  their  future  difputaiioiis  on  ^^g 
thcfe  topics. — The  parliament  was  now  dilFolved,  and  Parliament 
another  called  by  a  very  extraordinary  proclsniation.  diffolved. 
In  this  the  king  complained  of  the  evil  dcllgns  of 
men  difaffcdted  to  hisfiicceffion;  and  of  their  having 
mifreprcfentcd  hisconducfl  and  principles.  He  exprelF- 
ed  his  hopes,  that  his  fubjcds  would  fend  up  to  par- 
liament the  titted  perfons  to  rcdrefs  the  prefcnt  difor- 
ders.  He  intreated  that  they  would  elect  fuch  in  par- 
ticular as  had  exprefl'ed  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
teflant  fucceffion  when  it  was  in  danger.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  this  important  parliament,  uncommon  vigour 
was  exerted  on  both  fides  ;  but  by  dint  of  the  moneyed 
interelt  that  prevailed  in  corporations,  and  ihcadivity 
of  the  minillry,  a  great  majority  of  w  higs  was  return- 
ed both  in  England  and  Scotland.  j^> 

Upon  the  firll  meeting  of  this  new  parliament,  the  Vioiei  t 
mod  violent  meafures  were  rcfolved  upon  againd  the  pfoeecd- 
late  niiniRry.     Part  of  them  kept  away  from  biifincfs.  "'P«''f 'Jl* 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  infpcdf  all  the  papers""^,''"  ** 
relative    to    the  late  treaty,  and  to  pick  out  fuch  o( 
them  as  mi^hi  fervc  for  grounds  of  accufation  againd 
4  I-  the 
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The  earl  of  Oxford  was  impeached     himfelf  greatly 
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the  late  miniflry 

of  high  treafon,  and  fcnt  to  the  Tower.  The  violence 
of  the  comtiions  was  anfwered  with  equal  violence  with- 
out doors.  Tumults  became  every  day  more  frequent, 
and  every  tumult  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  feverity  of 
the  legiQature.     They  now  pafled  an  ad,  declaring, 


outflanked  by  the  infurgents.     The    BmaiB, 
duke,  therefore,  perceiving  the  earl  make  attempts  to  "-— v — ' 
furround  -  him,    was    obliged  to  alter  his  dirpofitinn, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  general  officers,  was 
not  done  fo  expeditioudy  as  to  be  finilhcd  before  the  re- 
bels began  the  attack.     The  left  wing  of  the  duke's 


that  if  any  perfons  to  the  number  of  12,  unlawfully  af-     army  received  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  fupported 


femblcd,  Ihould  continue  together  one  hour  after  being 
required  to  difperfe  by  a  juftice  of  peace  or  other  offi- 
cer, and  after  hearing  the  aJt  againft  riots  read  in 
public,  they  fliould  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.  This  is  a  very  fevere  aft,  and 
ona»of  the  greateft  reflridions  on  the  liberty  of  the  lub- 
jedl  that  has  pafTed  during  this  century  ;  as,  by  it,  all 
meetings  of  the  people,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  a- 
mufement  or  redrefs,  are  rendered  criminal,  if  it  fhall 
pleafe  any  magiftrate  to  confider  them  as  fuch. 

Thcfe  vindidive  proceedings  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues  of  royal 
favour  were  clofed  to  all  but  a  faflion.  A  rebellion 
commenced  in  Scotland,  where  to  their  other  grievances 
they  joined  that  of  the  union,  which  they  were  taught 
to  confider  as  an  oppreffion.  The  malecontents  of  this 
country  had  all  along  maintained  a  correfpondence  with 
their  friends  in  England,  who  were  now  driven  by  re- 
fentment  and  apprehenfion  into  a  fyftem  of  politics  they 
would  not  otberwife  have  dreamed  of.     Some  of  the 


tory  party, 


who  were  men  attached  to  the  Proieftant 


religion,  and  of  moderate  principles  in  government, 

380  began  to  affbciate  with  the  Jacobites,  and  to  wifli  in 
Rebellion  earned  for  a  revolution.  Scotland  firil  Ihovved  them 
inScotland.  the  example.     The  earl  of  Mar,  afTembling  300  of  his 

vaflals  in  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  pretender  at 
Caftleton;  and  fetting  up  his  Itandard  at  Braemar,  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  lieideuant-geyieral  of  his  7/iaiefty's 
forces.  To  fecond  thefe  attempts,  two  veffels  arrived 
from  France,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number 
of  officers,  together  with  aflurances  to  the  earl,  that 
the  pretender  himfelf  would  fliortly  come  over  to  head 
his  own  forces.  In  confefjuence  of  this  promife,  the 
carl  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  10,000  men 
well  armed  and  provided.  He  fccured  the  pafs  of  Tay 
at  Perth,  where  his  head-quarters  were  eflabliflied  ; 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  province  of  Fife, 
and  all  the  fea-coafl  on  that  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 
He  marched  from  thence  to  Dumblain,  as  if  he  had 
intended  tocrofs  the  Forth  at  Stirling-bridge;  but  there 
he  was  informed  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  on 
this  occallon  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  North  Britain,  was  advancing  againft  him 
from  Stirling  with  all  his  own  clans,  affiled  by  fome 
troops  from  Ireland.  Upon  this  he  thought  proper 
at  firft  to  retreat;  but  being  foon  after  joined  by  fome 
of  the  clans  under  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  others  un- 
der general  Gordon,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had 
fignalized  himfelf  intheRudian  fcrvice,  he  rcfolved 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the 

381  fouth. 

Battle  near  The  duke  of  Argyle,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  and 
Dumblain,  at  any  rate  willing  to  prove  his  attachmer  to  the  pre- 
fent  government,  refolvcd  to  give  him  oattle  in  the 
-  neighbourhood  of  Dumblain,  though  his  forces  did  not 
amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  In  the  morn- 
ing, therefore,  he  drew  up  his  army,  which  did  not 
exceed  30O0  men,  in  order  of  battle ;  but  he  foon  found 


the  lint  charge  without  flirinking.  It  feemed  even  for 
a  while  vidorious,  and  the  earl  of  Clanronald  was 
killed.  But  Glengary,  who  was  fecond  in  command, 
undertook  to  infpire  his  intimidated  forces  with  cou- 
rage ;  and,  waving  his  bonnet,  cried  out  fcveral  times, 
Revenge  !  This  animated  the  rebel  troops  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  followed  him  clofe  to  the  points  of 
the  enemies  bayonets,  and  got  within  their  guard.  A 
total  rout  began  to  enfne  of  that  wing  of  the  royal  ar- 
my ;  and  general  Weiham,  their  commander,  flying 
full  fpeed  to  Stirling,  gave  out  that  the  rebels  were 
completely  vidorious.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  commanded  in  peifon  on  the  right,  at- 
tacked the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  and  drove  them  before 
him  two  miles,  though  they  often  faced  about  and  at- 
tempted to  rally.  Having  thus  entirely  broken  that 
wing,  and  driven  them  over  the  river  Allan,  he  re- 
turned back  to  the  field  of  battle  ;  where,  to  his  great 
mortification,  he  found  the  enemy  victorious,  and  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  aflault.  However,  inllcad  of 
renewing  the  engagement,  both  armies  continued  to 
gaze  at  each  other,  neither  caring  to  begin  the  attack. 
In  the  evening,  both  parties  drew  off,  and  both 
claimed  the  viftory.  All  the  advantages  of  a  vic- 
tory, however,  belonged  to  Argyle.  He  had  inter- 
rupted the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  in  their  circum- 
flances,  delay  was  defeat.  In  fadt,  the  earl  of  Mar  foon 
found  his  lofles  and  difappointments  increafe.  The 
callle  of  Invernefs,  of  which  he  was  in  pofTeffion,  was 
delivered  up  by  lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitherto  profcfl'ed 
to  adt  in  the  interell  of  the  pretender.  The  marquis 
Tullibardine  forfook  the  earl,  in  order  to  defend  his 
own  part  of  the  country;  and  many  of  the  clans  feeing 
no  likelihood  of  coming  to  a  fecond  engagement,  re- 
turned quietly  home.  jgj 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebellion  wasllill  more  unfuc-  Padcor- 
cefsfuUy  profecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  the  dufi of 
pretender  had  undertaken  this  wild  project  at  Paris,  in  J-""""* 
which  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke  were  1*"  ^' 
engaged,  lord  Stair,  the  Euglilh  anibaflador  there,  had 
penetrated  all  hisdefigns,  and  fent  faithful  accounts  of 
all  his  meafures  and  of  all  his  adherents  to  the  minif- 
try  at  home.  Upon  the  firlt  rumour,  therefore,  of  an 
infurredtion,  they  imprifoned  feveral  lords  and  gentle- 
men, of  whom  they  had  a  fufpicion.  But  thefe  pre- 
cautions were  not  able  to  flop  the  infurredtion  in  the 
weftern  counties,  where  it  was  already  begun.  All 
their  preparations,  however,  were  weak  and  ill  con- 
duced ;  every  meafure  was  betrayed  to  government  as 
foon  as  prejedted,  and  many  revolts  were  repreffed  in 
the  very  outfet.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  treat- 
ed with  great  feverity  on  this  occafion.  Major-general 
Pepper,  with  a  flrong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took 
pofTeffion  of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  that  he 
would  inftantly  fhoot  any  of  the  ftudents  who  flioul* 
prefume  to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their  rcfpedlive 
colleges. 

The  infiirredlion  in  the  northern  counties  came  to 
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BritiiB-  greater  maturity.  In  the  month  of  Oc'lobfr  171 5, 
the  earl  of  Dcrweniwater,  and  Mr  Forflcr,  took  the 
field  with  a  body  of  liorfe,  and  being  joined  byfotnc 
gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed 
the  pretender.  Their  firft  attempt  was  to  fcize  upon 
.  Newcaftle,  in  which  they  had  many  friends;  but  find- 
ing the  gates  ihit  againlt  ihem,  they  retired  to  Hex- 
ham. To  oppofe  thefe,  general  Carpenter  was  de- 
tached by  government  with  a  body  of  900  men,  and 
an  engageinent  was  lio',irlyexpc(fted.  The  rebels  had 
two  mcthoJs  by  which  they  migiit  have  cond'.ided 
ihemfelves  with  prudence  and  fafety.  The  one  was  to 
march  direftly  into  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
there  join  general  Gordon,  who  commanded  a  ftrong 
body  of  Highlanders.  The  other  was  to  crofs  the 
Tweed,  and  boldly  attack  General  Carpenter,  whofc 
forces  did  not  exceed  theirown.  From  the  infatuation 
attendant  on  the  meafures  of  that  party,  neither  of 
thefe  counfels  was  purfue^  They  took  the  route  to 
Jedburgh,  where  they  hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  one 
lidc,  and  peneratc  into  England  by  the  weftcrn  bor- 
der. This  was  the  effecliial  means  to  cut  themfelves 
ofTeither  from  retreat  or  alliftance.  A  party  of  High- 
landers, who  hid  joined  them  by  this  time,  at  firft  re- 
fufed  to  accompany  them  in  fuch  a  dcfperate  incurfion, 
and  one  half  of  them  aftually  returned  to  theirown 
country.  At  Brampton,  Mr  Fofter  opened  his  com- 
mifllon  of  genertl,  which  had  been  fent  him  by  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  there  he  proclaimed  the  pretender.  They 
continued  their  march  to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of 
the  militia  that  was  alTcmblcd  to  oppofe  them  fled  at 
their  appearance.  From  Penrith  they  proceeded  by 
the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancafter  to  Prefton,  of  which 
place  they  took  poflcllioa  without  any  rcfiftance.  But 
this  was  the  lad  ftage  of  their  ill-advifed  excurfion  : 
for  general  Wills,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  came  up 
to  attack  them  ;  and  from  his  aJtivity  there  was  no 
efcapin^.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  raifc  barri- 
cadoes  about  the  town,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  pof- 
turc  of  defence,  repuliing  the  firft  attacks  of  the  royal 
army  with  ficccfs.  Next  day,  however.  Wills  was 
reinforced  by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  inverted  on 
all  fides.  In  this  deplorable  fituation,  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  their  own  raflinefs,  Fofter  hoped  to 
capitulate  wii^i  the  general  ;  and  accordingly  fent  co- 
concl  Oxbur^^h,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  with  a 
trumpeter  to  propofe  a  capitulation.  This,  however. 
Wills  refufed ;  alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with 
rebels,  and  that  the  only  favour  they  had  to  expect 
was  to  be  fpared  from  immediate  flaughier.  Thefe 
were  hard  terms,  but  no  better  could  be  obtained. 
They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put 
nnder  a  ftrong  guard.  All  the  noblemen  and  leaders 
were  fecnred,  and  a  few  of  their  officers  tried  for  de- 
fcning  from  the  royal  army,  and  fhot  by  order  of  a 
court-martial.  The  common  men  were  imprifoned  at 
Chefter  and  Liverpool ;  the  noblemen  and  coufiderablc 
officers  were  fent  to  London,  and  led  through  the 
ftreets  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate 
their  pany. 

Though  the  fchemes  of  the  pretender  appear  to  have 
been  fooliflily  enouTh  eonducied  in  Britain,  yet  they 
were  much  more  fo  in  France,  Bolingbroke  had  been 
made  his  fccretary  at  Paris,  and  Orniond  his  prime 
Eiiniftcr.     But  thefe  ftatefmcn  quickly  found  that  no- 
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thing  could  be  done  in  favour  of  his  caufe. 
of  France,  who  had  ever  efpoafed  the  intercft  of  the  '  ^  ^ 
abdicated  family,  was  juft  dead  ;  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, whofucceeded  in  the  government  of  the  kiug^ 
dom,  was  averfe  to  lending  thcprctenderany  aiUllancr. 
His  piny,  however,  which  was  compofcd  or  the  loweft 
and  molt  ignorant  exiles  from  the  Britidi  dominions, 
atfc(5ted  the  utmoft  confidence,  and  boafttd  of  a  cer- 
tainty of  fuccefs.  The  deepeft  fc-crets  of  his  cabinet, 
and  all  his  intended  meafures,  were  bandied  about  in 
coffee-houfcs  by  pcrfons  of  the  loweft  rank  both  in  for- 
tune and  abilities.  Subaltern  officers  refolved  to  be 
his  generals;  and  even  proftitutes  were  entruftcd  to 
manage  his  negociations.  Little  therefore  could  be 
expected  from  fuch  affiftants  andYuch  councils.  ■.;^, 

Though,  by  this  time,  the  pretender  might  eafily  Pretender 
have  feen  that  his  affairs  were  defperate  ;  yet,  with  his  liim's '" 
ufual  infatuation,  he  refolved  to  hazard  his  per fon  a- Scotia"'') 
mong  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  whtn  fuch  a 
meafure  was  too  late  for  fuccefs.  Palling,  therefore, 
through  France  in  difguife,  and  embarking  in  a  fmall 
veflel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  a  few 
days,  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  with  only  fix  gentle- 
men in  his  train.  He  pafled  unknown  through  Aber- 
deen to  Fetereflb,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  about  30  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
firft  quality.  There  he  was  folemnly  proclaimed  ;  and 
his  declaration  dated  4t  Comerey,  was  printed  and  dif- 
perfed.  He  went  from  thence  to  Dundee,  where 
he  made  a  public  entry ;  and  in  two  days  more  he  ar- 
rived at  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to  have  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  performed.  He  ordered  thankf- 
givings  to  be  made  for  his  fafe  arrival;  he  enjoined  the 
minifters  to  pray  for  him  in  their  churches ;  and  with- 
out the  fmalleft  (hare  of  power,  went  through  the  ce- 
remonies of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on 
all  his  condud.  Having  thus  fpent  fome  time  in  un- 
important parade,  he  refolved  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prife  with  the  fame  levity  with  which  it  was  under- 
taken. Having  made  a  fpcech  to  his  grand  council, 
he  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  for  undertaking  a  campaign,  and  there-  ,^y 
fore  deplored  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them.  He  Andagaia 
once  more  embarked  on  board  a  fmall  French  (hip  that  leave*  it. 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrofc,  accompanied  with  fe- 
veral  lords,  his  adherents  ;  and  in  five  days  arrived  at 
Graveline. 

General  Gordon,  who  was  left  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces,  with  the  afliftanceof  earl  Martfchal,  pro- 
ceeded at  their  head   to  Aberdeen,  wliere  he  fccured 
three  velVcls  to   fail  northward,  which  took  on  board 
fuch    perfons  as  intended  to  make  their  efcape  to  the 
continent.     He  then  continued  his  march  through  the 
Highlands,  and  quietly  difmiftcd  his  forces  as  he  went 
forward.     This  retreat  was  made  with  fuch  expedition, 
that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with   all    his  a(fliviiy,  could 
never  overtake  his  rear,  which  confifted  of  1000  horfe.         gg 
The    rebellion  being  ended,  the  law  was  put  in  force  Crueltrc-it- 
with  all  its  terrors  ;  and  the  prifons  of  London  were  mcntof  tlie 
crowded  with  ihofe  deluded  j'erfons,  who.ni  the  mini-  rebel*, 
ftry  fcemed  refolved  not  to  pardon.     The  commons, 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  crown,  declared  they  would  pro- 
fecutc,  in  the   moft  rigorous  manner,  the  authors  of 
the  late  rebellion  ;  and  their  meafures  were  as  vindic- 
tive as   their  refohitions  were  fpcedy.     The  carls  of 
4  L  a  Dcr- 
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ft-itain.  Derwcntwatcr,  Nithfdak,  Carnwath,  and  Wintovvn, 
'  the  lords  Widrington,  Keamair,  and  Nairne,  were  im- 
peached ;  and,  upon  pleading  gniliy,  all  but  lord  Win- 
tovvn, received  fentence  of  death.  No  intreaties  could 
prevail  on  the  miniftry  to  (pare  thefe  unhappy  men. 
The  houfe  of  lords  even  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the 
throne  for  mercy,  but  without  efted ;  the  king  only  an- 
fvvered,  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occalions,  he  would 
a&  as  he  thought  mod  confident  with  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  and  the  fafciy  of  the  people.  Orders  were 
accordingly  difpatched  for  executing  the  lords  Der- 
wentwater,  Nithfdale  and  Kenmuir,  immediately; 
the  reft  were  refpited  to  a  farther  time.  Nithfdale, 
however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  cfcape  in  woman's 
clothes  that  were  brought  him  by  his  mother,  the  night 
before  his  execution.  Derwcntwatcr  and  Kenmuir 
were  brought  to  the  fcafFold  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time 
appointed.  Both  underwent  their  fentence  with  calm 
intrepidity,  and  feemingly  lefs  moved  than  thofe  who 
beheld  them. 

An  aJt  of  parliament  was  next  made  for  trying  the 
private  prifoners  in  London,   and   not  in  Lancafliire 
where  they  were  taken  in  arms.  This  was  confidered, 
by  fome  of  the  befl  lawyers,  as  an  alteration  of  the  an- 
cient conflitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  was 
fuppofed  that   every  prifoner  fhould  be   tried  in  the 
place  where  the   offence  was  committed,  as  a  jury  of 
neighbours  would   be  beft  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
nature  of  the  offence.      In  the  beginning  of  April, 
commiflioners  for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  tlie  court  of 
common  pleas,  when  the  bills  were  found  againft  Mr 
Forfter,  Mr  Macintofti,  and  20  of  their  confederates. 
Forfter  efcaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  con- 
tinent in  fafety;  the  reft  pleaded  not  guilty.     Pitts, 
the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being  fufpeded  of  having  con- 
nived at  Forfter's  efcape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  ac- 
quitted. After  this,  Macintofli,  and  feveral  other  pri- 
foners, broke  from  Newgate,  after  having  mattered  the 
keeper  and  turnkey,  and  difarmed  the  centinel.     The 
court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  thofe   that  remained  ; 
four  or  fi\e  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
Tyburn.     The  judges   appointed    to  try  the  rebels  at 
Liverpool  found  a  confiderable  number  of  them  guilty 
of  high   treafon.     Two-and-twenty  were  executed  at 
Manchefter  and  Prefton;  about  1000  experienced  the 
king's  mercy,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  to  be  tranf- 
389       ported  to  North-America. 
Duration         The  rebellion  being  thus  extiHguifhed,  the  danger 
of  the  par-  ^f  j]^g  ^^^^  ^^^^  made  a  pretence  for  continuing  the  par- 
lenff^hened  1'^'^^'^'  beyond  the  term  fixed  for  its  diiTolution.     An 
aft,  therefore,  was  made  by  their  own  authority,  re- 
pealing that  by  which  they  were  to  be  diffolved  every 
third  year,  and  the  term  of  their  duration  was  extended 
to  feven  years.     This  attempt  in  any  delegated  body 
of  people  to  increafe  their  own  power  by  extending  it, 
is  contrary  to  the  firft  principles  of  juftjce.     If  it  was 
right  to  extend  their  duration  to  feven  years,  they 
might  alfo  perpetuate  their  authority;  and  thus  cut  off 
even  the  (hadow  of  a  nomination.     The  bill,  however, 
paffed  both   houfes,  and   all   objections  to  it  were  con- 
fidered as  difaffeftion.     The  people  might  murmur  at 
.  3?*>       this  encroachment,  but  it  was  too  late  for  redrefs. 
threatened       Donieftic  concerns  being  thus  adjafted,  the  king  rc- 
with  an  in-  Solved  upon  a  voyage  10  the  continent.     He  forefaw  a 
Tafion  by    ftoriTi  gathering  from  Sweden.     Charles  XII.   was 
Char.  XII. 


highly  proToked  againft  him  for  having  entered  into  a  Eritam. 
confedtrasy  with  the  Ruffians  and  Danes  during  his  ' — «  — ' 
abfence  at  Bender,  and  for  having  purchafed  from  ihe 
king  of  Denmark  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Verdcn, 
which  conftituted  a  part  of  his  dominions.  In  con- 
fcquence  of  this,  Charles  maintained  a  clofecorrefpond- 
ence  with  the  diffatisficd  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain; 
and  a  fcheme  was  formed  for  landing  a  confiderable 
body  of  Swedifli  forces,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  in 
fome  part  of  the  idand,  where  it  was  expeded  they 
vi'ould  be  joined  by  all  themalecontentsin  the  kingdom. 
Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedifh  miniftcr  in  London, 
was  peculiarly  aftive  in  the  confpiracy  ;  but  being 
feized,  with  all  his  papers,  by  order  of  the  king,  the 
confederacy  was  broke  for  that  time.  A  bill,  how- 
ever, was  paffed  by  the  commons,  forbidding  all  com- 
merce with  Sweden  ;  the  trade  with  which  country  was 
at  that  time  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  Englifli 
merchants.  George  having  paffed  through  Holland  to 
Hanover,  in  order  to  fccure  his  German  dominions, 
entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  the  re- 
gent of  France,  by  which  they  agreed  mutually  to  af- 
lift  each  other  in  cafe  of  an  invafion ;  and  for  his  far- 
ther fecurity,  the  commons  granted  him  250,000/. 
But  the  death  of  the  Swedifh  monarch,  who  was  foon 
after  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredcriclhall  in  Norway, 
put  at  end  to  all  difquietude  from  that  quarter. 

Among  the  many  treaties  for  which  this  reign  was 
remarkable,  one  had  been  concluded,  which  was  called 
the  quadruple  alliance.  It  was  agreed  between  the  em- 
peror, France,  Holland,  and  Britain,  that  the  empe- 
ror fhould  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy;  that  the  fucccflion  to  the  dutchies  of  Tnf- 
cany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  fhould  be  fettled  on  the 
queen  of  Spain's  eldeft  fon,  in  cafe  the  prcfent  poffef- 
fors  fhould  die  without  male  iilue.  This  treaty,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
and  confequencly  it  became  prejudicial  to  the  Eiiglifh,  3,^1 
as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  with  that  kingdom.  A  War  wlik 
war  foon  after  commenced  between  Spain  and  the  em-  Spain, 
peror,  who  was  confidered  as  the  principal  contriver  of 
the  treaty  ;  and  a  numerous  body  of  Spanifh  forces 
were  fent  into  Italy  to  fupport  Philip's  pretenfions  in 
that  quarter.  The  regent  of  France  attempted  in  vain 
to  diffuade  him,  and  the  king  of  Britain  offered  his 
meditation  with  the  like  bad  fuccefs ;  their  inicrpolition 
was  confidered  as  partial  and  unjuft.  A  Spanilli  war 
was  then  refolvcd  on.  A  fquadron  of  22  fliips  was  e- 
quipped  with  all  expedition,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Sir  George  Byng,  and  ordered  to  fail  for 
Naples,  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  Spaniih  army. 
He  was  received  with  the  greatefl  joy  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans ;  who  informed  him  that  the  Spaniards,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  30,000,  were  then  adually  landed  in  Sicily. 
In  this  exigence,  as  no  affiftance  could  be  given  by 
land,  he  refolved  to  fail  thither,  fully  determined  to 
purfne  the  Spanifh  fleet  on  which  the  army  was  em- 
barked. Upon  coming  round  Capt.  Faro,  he  perceived 
two  fmall  Spanilli  veffels ;  and  purfuing  them  clofely, 
they  led  him  to  their  main  fleet,  which,  before  noon, 
he  difcovered  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  in  all  to  27 
fail.  The  Spaniards,  however,  noiwithftanding  of  their 
fuperiority  in  number,  attempted  to  fail  away  :  but 
finding  it  impoffiblc  to  make  their  cfcajpe,  they  kept 
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np  a  rnnning  fight,  and  the  commanders  behaved  with 
great  courage  and  activity ;  ?n  fpitc  of  which  ihcy  were 
all  taken  except  three,  which  were  prcfcrved  by  the 
conduct  of  one  Cammot*  their  vice-admiral,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Sir  George  Byng  behaved  on  this  occa- 
fion  with  great  prudence  and  refolution  ;  and  the  king 
wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  approving  his 
condu«ft. 

The  rupture  with  Spain  was  thought  tobc  favourable 
to  the  interdls  of  the  pretender;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
by  the  aflillancc  of  cardinal  Alberoni  the  Spanilh  mi- 
niftcr,  a  new  infurrcdion  might  be  excited  in  England. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  pcrfon  tixed  upon  to  con- 
duct this  expedition  :  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanilh 
court  a  fleet  of  ten  (hips  of  war  and  tranfports,  having 
on  board  6000  regular  troops,  with  arms  for  i2,coo 
more.  But  fortune  was  itill  as  unfavorable  as  ever. 
Having  fct  fail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Kinilterre, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  violent  ftorni,  which  dif- 
abled  his  fleet,  and  fruftrated  the  expedition.  This 
misfortune,  together  with  the  bad  fucccfs  of  the  Spanifti 
arms  in  Stcily  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Phi- 
lip to  wiiu  for  a  cciration  of  arms;  and  he  at  laft  con- 
fented  to  (ign  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  means 
peace  was  again  rellorcd  to  Europe. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  cftablilhed,  the  miniftry  pro- 
ceeded to  fecure  the  dependency  of  the  Irifh  parliament 
on  that  of  England.  One  Maurice  Anneflcy  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  houfc  of  peers  of  England  from  a  decree 
made  by  the  Iriih  peers,  and  their  decree  was  revcrfed. 
The  Britiih  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  exchequer  in 
Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Aunelley  in  poffcflion  of  the  lands 
he  bad  loft  by  the  decree  of  the  lords  in  that  kingdom. 
The  barons  obeyed  this  order  ;  and  the  Irilh  peers  paf- 
fcd  a  vote  againft  them,  as  having  attempted  to  diniiniih 
the  juil  privilegesof  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ;  and  at 
ibc  fame  time  ordered  the  barons  to  be  taken  under  the 
cultody  of  the  black  rod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  houfc 
of  lords  in  England  refolved,  that  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  Ireland  had  afted  with  cour.ige  and  fidcliiy  ; 
and  addrefliid  the  king  to  iignify  his  approbation  of 
their  condu<5t,  by  fom«  marks  of  his  favour.  To  com- 
plete their  intention,  a  bill  was  prepared,  by  which  ti)e 
Irifti  houfc  of  lords  was  deprived  of  all  right  of  final 
jurifdiction.  Tliis  bill  was  oppofcd  in  both  houfcs,  but 
particularly  by  the  commons.  It  was  there  afleried  by 
Mr  Pitt,  that  it  would  only  increafe  the  power  of  the 
£nglilh  peers,  who  were  already  but  too  formidable. 
Mr  Hangerford  demonftrated,  that  the  Irilli  lords 
had  always  exerted  their  power  of  finally  deciding 
caufes.  Notwithftanding  all  oppofiiion,  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  ibon  after  received  the 
royal  afTent. 

This  blow  was  fcverely  felt  by  the  Irifh;  but  was 
by  no  means  fo  great  as  that  which  the  Englilh  about 
this  lime  felt  from  iht  South-Sea  fchime,  which  com- 
menced in  the  year  1 721.  Toexplain  this  asconcifcly 
as  pofDble,  it  muft  be  obfcrvcd,  that  ever  fince  the  re- 
volution under  king  William,  the  government  not  ba- 
ring fiifEcient  fupplies  granted  by  parliament,  or  what 
was  granted  rcquiriUi^  time  to  be  collc<fled,  they  were 
obliged  to  borrow  money  from  feveral  different  compa- 
nies of  merchants  ;  and  among  the  reft  from  that  com- 
pony  which  traded  to  the  South-fea.  la  the  year  1716, 
the  govcrament  was  indebted  to  liiis  company  about 


nine  millions  and  an  half  of  money  ;  for  which  they    L'ritain. 

granted  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  intereft.     As  this  * '^ 

company  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  govtrnmcnt 
was  indebted.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  formed  a  dclign  of 
lelFcning  the  national  debts,  giving  the  feveral  compa- 
nies an  alternative  either  of  accepting  a  lower  intereft, 
namely  5  percent,  or  of  being  paid  the  principal.  The 
different  companies  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  the  dimi- 
nilhcd  intereft  than  to  be  paid  the  principal.  The 
Souili-fea  company,  in  particular,  having  aiigmenicd 
tl;eirloan  to  ten  millions,  were  contented  10  receive 
500,0001.  annually  as  intereft,  initead  of  6co,cool. 
which  they  ufually  received.  In  the  fame  manner,  tlic 
governors  and  company  of  the  bank,  and  other  com- 
panies, were  contented  to  receive  a  diniinifhcd  annual 
intereft  for  iheir  refpeftive  loans  ;  all  which  greatly 
Ictlcned  the  debts  of  the  nation. 

In  this  f'ltuation  of  things,  one  Blount  a  fcrivencr  pro- 
pofcd  to  the  miniftry,  in  the  name  of  ihe  South-fea 
company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  com- 
panies, and  thus  for  the  Soiith-fca  company  to  become 
the  fole  creditors  of  the  Itate.  The  terms  he  offered  to 
government  were  extremely  advantageous.  The  South- 
fea  company  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors  who  were  cre- 
ditors to  the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they 
could  agree  on;  and  for  the  intereft  of  this  money 
which  they  had  thus  redeemed  and  taken  into  their 
own  hands,  they  would  be  contented  to  be  allowed  by 
government  5  per  cent,  for  fix  years  ;  after  which  the 
intereft  fliould  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  fhould  at 
any  time  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  For^thcfe  pur- 
poies  a  bill  palfed  both  houfes.  But  now  came  the  part 
of  the  fchemc  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  direc- 
tors of  the  South-fea  company  could  not  of  themfelves 
be  fuppofed  to  polTcfs  fo  much  money  as  was  fufficienc 
to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  empowered 
to  raife  it  by  opening  a  fubfcription  10  an  imaginary 
fcheme  for  trading  in  the  Souili  feas  ;  from  which 
commerce  immenfe  advantages  were  promircd,and  ftiil 
greater  expc(5ted  by  the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  the  creditors  of  government,  therefore,  were 
invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  fecurities,  viz. 
the  fccurity  of  government,  for  that  of  the  Soiuh-fea 
company.  The  dircdtors  books  were  no  fooner  opened 
for  the  firft  fubfcription,  than  crowds  came  to  make  the 
exchange  of  government  ftock  forSouth-fca  ftock.  The 
delufion  was  artfully  continued  and  fpread.  Subfcrip- 
tions  in  a  few  days  fold  for  double  the  price  they  had 
been  bought  at.  The  fchcmc  fucceeded  beyond  even  the 
projcdor's  hopes,  and  the  whole  nation  was  infefted 
with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  cnterprize.  The  infatuation 
prevailed  ;  the  ftock  incrcafed  to  a  furprifing  degree, 
even  to  near  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it  was  firft 
bought  for. 

After  a  i^^  months,  however,  the  people  waked 
from  their  dream  of  riches  ;  and  found  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  expefted  were  merely  imaginary,  while 
thoufands  of  families  were  involved   in  one  common       395 
ruin.     Many  of  the  directors,  by  whofe  arts  the  people  BiroSors 
were  taught  to  expeiJt  fuch  great  benefits  from  a  traffic  pumflici. 
to  the  South  fras,  had  amaffcd  confiderable  fortunes  by 
the  credulity  of  the  public.     It  was  fome  confolaiion, 
however,  to  the  people  to  find  the  parliament  fharing 
in  the  general  indignation,  and  rcfohing  to  Arip  thofc 
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Britain,  unjafl  plunderers  of  their  polTeffions,  Orders  were  firlT: 
'  given  to  remove  all  the  dire6i:ors  of  the  South-fea  com- 
pany from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  the  places  they 
poffeffed  imder  government.  The  principal  delinquents 
were  puniflied  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  podeffions  and 
eflates  as  tliey  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of 
this  popular  frenzy.  The  next  care  was  to  redrefs  the 
fufFerers.  Several  juft  and  ufeful  refolutions  were  taken 
by  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  fpeedily  prepared  for  re- 
pairing the  late  fufferings  as  far  as  the  infpedion  of  the 
legillature  could  extend.  Of  the  profit  rifing  from  the 
South-fea  fcheme,  thefumof  feven  millions  were  given 
back  to  the  original  proprietors;  feveral  additions  were 
alfo  made  to  their  dividends  out  of  what  was  pofleffed 
by  the  company  in  their  own  right ;  and  the  remaining 
capital  flock  was  alfo  divided  among  the  old  proprie- 
tors at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent. — In  the  mean  time,  pe- 
titions from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  prefented  to 
the  houfe  demanding  juflice  ;  and  the  whole  nation 
fcemed  exafperated  to  the  higheft  degree.  Public  cre- 
dit fuftained  a  terrible  fliock.  Some  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  miniftry  were  deeply  concerned  in  thefe 
fraudulent  tranfaftions.  The  bank  was  drawn  upon 
fafler  than  it  could  fupply  ;  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  ravings  of  difappointment,  and  the  cries  of 
defpair. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  cfFcJls  of  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity wore  off,  and  matters  returned  to  their  former 
tranquillity.  A  new  war  with  Spain  commenced.  Ad- 
miral Hofier  was  fent  to  Soutli  America  to  intercept 
the  Spanilh  galleons  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being  appri- 
zed of  his  defign,relanded  their  treafure.  Thegrcatefl 
part  of  the  Britiflr  fleet  fent  on  that  expedition  was 
rendered  entirely  unfit  forfervice.  The  feamen  were 
cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  the  malignity  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  while  the  admiral 
himfelf  is  faid  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  order 
to  retaliate  thefe  hostilities,  the  Spaniards  undertook 
the  fiege  of  Gibraltar;  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  on 
their  fide.  In  this  difpute  France  offered  her  mediation; 
and  fuch  a  reconciliation  as  treaties  could  procure  was 
the  confequence  :  a  temporary  peace  enfued  ;  both  fides 
only  watching  an  opportunity  to  renew  hoflilities  with 
advantage. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  in  the 
king  Geo.I.  year  1727,  the  king  refolved  to  vifu  his  eleftoral  do- 
minions of  Hanover.  Having  appointed  a  regency  in 
his  abfence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon 
his  landing,  at  a  little  town  called  Voet.  Next  day  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  ;  and  in  two  days  more,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all 
appearance  in  perfecH:  health.  He  fupped  there  very 
heartily  and  continued  his  journey  early  the  next  morn- 
ing; but  between  eight  and  nine  ordered  his  coach  to 
flop.  It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  lay  mo- 
tioulefs,  monfier  Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been  fer- 
vant  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who  now  attended 
king  George,  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation,  by 
chafing  it  between  his  own.  As  this  had  no  efTcdt,  the 
furgeonwho  followed  on  horfcback  was  called,  and  he 
rubbed  it  with  fpirits.  Soon  after  ihc  king's  tongue 
began  to  fwell,  and  he  had  jufl  ftrength  enough  to  bid 
them  haften  to  Ofnaburgh.  Then,  falling  infenfible 
into  Fabrice's  arms,  he  never  recovered  ;  but  expired 
about  II  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  6Sth  year 
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of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign.      His  body  was  con-    Britail, 
veyed  to  Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  anceftors.    '— v— ^ 
ment,  and  ttie  places  tney         On  the  acceffion  of  George  II.  the  two  great  parties  q  ^'*, 
The  principal  delinquents     into  which  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  divided,  again  fuccefd 
''   "  '"    '       "  ""  -J     changed  their  names,  and  were  now  called  the  court 

and  <;o//«//7  parties.     Throughout  the  greatcft  part  of  Conufts 
this  reign,  there  feem  to  have  been  two  objeds  of  con-  between 
troverfy,  which  rofe  up  in  debate  at  every  feffion,  and  'he  court 
tried  the  ilrength  of  the  opponents  ;  thefe  were  the  na-  ^■"l<^<'"n- 
tional  debt,  and  the  number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay. '''^  P"''**' 
The  government  on  the  prefent  king's  accelTion  owed 
more  than  30,000,000  of  money;   and  tho'  there  was 
a  long  continuance  of  profound  peace,  yet  this  fum  was 
found  conftahtly  increafing.    It  was  much  wondered  at 
by  the  country  party  how  this  could  happen,  and  it  was 
as  conftantly  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  to  give  plaufiblc 
reafons  for  the  increafe.     Thus,  demands  for  new  fep- 
plies  were  made  every  fefTion  of  parliament,  either  for 
the  purpofes  of  fecuring  friends  upon  the  continent,  of 
guarding  the  kingdom  from  internal  confpiracies,  or  of 
enabling  the  miniflry  to  aJh  vigoroufly  in  conjundlion  *- 

with  the  powers  in  alliance  abroad.  It  was  vainly  al- 
leged that  thofe  expences  were  incurred  without  pre- 
fcience  or  neceffity ;  and  that  the  increafe  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  by  multiplying  and  increafing  taxes,  would  at 
lad  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  poor.  Thefe 
arguments  were  offered,  canvalTed,  and  rejefted:  the 
court  party  was  conflantly  vivSorious,  and  every  de- 
mand was  granted  with  cheerfulnefs  and  profufion.  400 

The  next  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  reign  of  Account  of 
George  II.  is  the  charitable  corporation.  A  fociety  of  *^'^'""'*' 
men  had  united  themfelves  into  a  company  by  this  name;  •>•'=.'<"?"'' 
and  their  profeffed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal  "''"''■ 
intereft  to  the  poor  upon  fmall  pledges,  and  to  pcr- 
fons  of  higher  rank  upon  proper  fecurity.  Their  capi- 
tal was  at  firfl;  limited  to  L. 30,000,  but  they  afterwards 
increafcd  it  to  L. 600,000.  This  money  was  fupplied  by 
fubfcription,  and  the  care  of  conducing  the  capital  was 
intruded  to  a  proper  number  of  direftors.  This  com- 
pany having  continued  for  more  than  20  years,  the  ca- 
fhier,  George  Robinfon,  member  for  Marlow,  and  the 
warehoufe-keepcr,  John  Thomfon,  difappeared  in  one 
day.  Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  capital  were 
found  to  be  funk  or  embezzled  by  means  which  thepro- 
prietors  could  not  difcover.  They  therefore,  in  a  pe- 
tition, reprefented  to  the  houfe  the  manner  in  which 
they  liad  been  defrauded,  and  the  diftrefs  to  which  many 
of  the  petitioners  were  reduced.  A  fecret  committee 
being  appointed  to  examine  into  this  grievance,  a  nioft 
iniquitous  fcene  of  fraud  was  foon  difcovered,  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  Thomfon  and  Robinfon,  in 
concert  with  fome  of  the  direftors,  for  embezzling  the 
capital,  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  pcrfons 
of  rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous 
confpiracy  ;  and  even  fome  of  the  firfl  cbaraflers  in  the 
nation  did  not  efcajie  cenfure.  No  lefs  than  fix  mem- 
bers of  parliament  were  expelled  for  ihemofl  fordid  afls 
of  knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 
and  George  Robinfon,  for  their  frauds  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charitable  corporation  fcheme  ;  Dennis 
Bond,  and  ferjeant  Burch,  for  a  fraudulent  fale  of  the 
late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater's  eflate  ;  and 
hfily,  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  It  was 
at  this  time  afferted  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  that  not 
one  fhilling  of  the  forfeited  ellates  was  ever  apphcd  to 
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the  fcrvice  of  the  public,  but  became  the  reward  of 
frauJulcncc  and  venality. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1731;  and  in  I7?2,  a 
fcheme  was  formed  by  Sir  Robert  W'alpole  of  fixing 
a  general  cxcifc.  He  introduced  it  by  recounting  the 
frauds  praftifed  by  the  factors  in  London  that  were 
employed  in  felliag  the  American  tobacco.  To  prc- 
Tcnt  thcfe  frauds,  he  propofcd  that  inftcad  of  having 
the  cuftonis  levied  in  the  ufual  manner  upon  tobacco, 
all  hereafter  to  be  imported  flioiild  be  lodged  in  ware- 
houfes  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ;  and  Hioiild  from  ihcnce  be  fold,  upon  pay- 
ing the  duty  of  4d.  per  pound,  when  the  proprietor 
found  a  purchafer.  This  propolal  raifed  a  violent  fer- 
ment, both  within  doors  and  without.  At  lafl,  the 
fury  of  the  people  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  the  parliament-hoiife  was  furrouudcd  by  multi- 
tudes, who  intimidated  the  miniftry,  and  compelled 
them  to  drop  the  dcllgn.  The  mii'carriage  of  the  bill 
was  celebrated  with,  public  rejoicings  in  London  and 
Weftaiinlhr,  and  the  minillcr  was  burned  in  effigy  by 
the  populace  at  London. 

On  ihisoccaUon  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
feptcnnial  bill,  and  bring  back  triennial  parliaments,  as 
fettled  at  the  Revolution.  But  notwithAanding  the 
warmth  of  the  oppofiiionj  the  miniftry,  exerting  all 
their  ftrcngth,  were  victorious,  and  the  motion  was  fup- 
prelfed  by  the  majority.  However,  as  on  this  occafioa 
the  country  party  feemed  to  have  gained  ftrength,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  diffolve  the  parliament;  and  anj  J«er 
was  called  by  the  fame  proclamation. 

The  fame  difpiites  were  carried  on  in  this  parliament 
as  in  the  former.  New  fubjcds  of  conirovcrfy  offered 
every  day,  and  both  fides  were  e.iger  to  feize  them.  A 
convention  agreed  on  by  the  miniftry  at  the  Prado,  with 
Spain,  became  an  objed  of  warm  altercation.  By  this 
the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  pay  9),oool.  to  the  Eng- 
lifli,  as  a  fatisfadion  for  all  demands  ;  and  to  difchargc 
the  whole  in  four  months  from  the  day  of  ratitication. 
This,  however  was  confidcred  as  not  equivalent  to  the 
damages  that  had  been  fnftaincd,  which  were  faid  to 
amount  to  540,0001.  On  this  occafion  the  miniller  was 
provoked  into  unufual  vehemence,  and  branded  the 
oppofitc  party  with  the  appellation  of  traitors.  The 
miniftry,  as  ufual  were  victorious;  and  the  country 
party  finding  tiicmfclves  out-numbered  and  out-voted  in 
every  debate,  refolvcd  to  withdraw  forever:  Walpole, 
being  thus  left  without  oppofition,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  paffing  feveral  ufeful  laws  in  their  abfcnce,  in 
order  to  render  the  oppofitc  party  odious  or  contemp- 
tible. 

In  1 739,  a  new  war  commenced  with  Spain.  Ever 
fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in  America 
had  infulted  and  diftrefTcd  the  commerce  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  and  the  Britilh  merchants  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  in  their  dominions.  As  a 
right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
claimed  by  ilie  Britifli,  gave  them  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  pulhing  in  contraband  commodities  upon  the 
continent,  the  Spaniards" refolved  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
evil  by  refufing  liberty  to  cut  logwood  in  that  place. 
The  Spanilh  giiarda-coftas  continued  their  fcvcrities 
upon  the  Britilh,  and  many  Britilh  fubjcifls  were  fent 
to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potoli.  One  remonftrance  fol- 
lowed aaothcr  to  the  court  of  Madrid ;  but  the  only  an- 
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fwers  given  were  proniifes  of  inquiry,  which  produced     Hritaia. 

no  reformation.     In    1739,  ^^''  was  declared  wiih  all  '       '^       * 

proper  folemnity  ;  and  foou  after,  admiral  Vernon,  with 

fix  Ihips  only,    dellroycd  all  the  fortifications  of  Porto 

Bcllo,  and  came  away  vidorious,  with  fcarce  the  lofs 

of  a  man.  ^qj 

As  the  war  was  thus  fuccefsfully  begun,  fupplies  Anfon'scx- 
were  cheerfully  granted  to  profecute  it  with  all  imagi-  pedition. 
nable  vigour.  Commodore  Anfon  was  fent  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  Ihips  to  diftrcfs  the  enemy  in  the  South  fcas, 
and  to  co-operate  occafionally  with  admiral  Vernon  a- 
crofs  the  iUhmus  of  Darien.  This  fquadron  was  delign- 
ed  to  a£t  a  fubordinate  part  to  a  formidable  armament 
that  was  to  be  fent  againft  New  Spain  ;  but  through  the 
mifmanagementof  the  miniftry  both  thefefcliemes  were 
fruftrated.  Anfon  was  detained  till  too  late  in  the 
feafon ;  he  then  fct  out  with  five  ffiips  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  .and  two  ftore-diips,  with  about  1400  men. 
Coming\nto  the  ftorniy  South  feas  at  a  very  wrong 
feafon  of  the  year,  he  encountered  the  moft  terrible 
ftorms  ;  his  rtcct  was  difperfed,  and  his  crew  deplorably 
afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  ;  fo  that  with  much  difficulty 
he  gained  the  delightful  illand  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  one  ftiip  and  a  frigate  of  fevcn 
guns.  From  thence  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Chili, 
he  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Paita.  He  next 
traverfed  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  one  ef  the  immenfcly  rich  galleons  that  trade  from 
the  Philippine  iflands  to  Mexico.  Having  refreftied 
his  men  at  the  ifland  of  Tinian,  he  fct  forward  for 
China ;  and  returning  the  fame  way  he  came,  at  laft 
difcovered  the  galleon.  Her  he  engaged,  and  took  ; 
and  with  this  prize,  valued  at  313,0001.  together  with 
other  captures  to  the  value  of  about  as  much  more,  he 
returned  home  after  a  voyage  of  three  years.  By  this 
expedition  the  public  fuftained  the  lofs  of  a  fine  fqua- 
dron of  fliips,  but  a  few  individuals  became  poU'eired  of 
immenfe  fortunes.  ^^c 

The  other  expedition  ended  ftill  more  unfortunately.  Unfuccefs- 
The  armament  confifted  of  29  fliips  of  the  line,  and  al-  ful  attempt 
moft  an  equal  number  of  frigates,  furnillied  with  all  <"'  Cartha- 
kinds  of  warlike  ftores,  near  15,000  feamen,  and  asB*-"^' 
many  land  forces.  The  moil  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs 
were  entertained  ;  but  the  miniltry  detained  the  fleet 
without  any  vifible  reafor,  till  the  feafon  for  adion  ia 
America  was  almoft  over.  At  laft,  however,  they  ar- 
rived before  the  wealthy  city  of  Carthagena.  They  foon 
became  maftcrs  of  the  ftrong  forts  which  defended  the 
harbour.  But  though  by  this  means  they  advanced  a 
good  deal  nearer  the  town,  they  found  great  difficul- 
ties ftill  before  them.  It  was  alTertcd,  that  the  fleet 
could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  there- 
fore the  remaining  forts  muft  be  attempted  by  fcal.ide. 
This  dangcrouscxperiment  was  tried  ;  theguides  were 
flain  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  then  the  forces  niiftook 
their  way.  Inftead  of  attempting  the  weakeft  place  of 
the  fort,  they  attacked  the  ftroiii;cft,  and  where  they 
were  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  town.  Their  fca- 
ling  lad'ders  were  too  ffiort ;  and,  at  laft,  after  bearing 
a  dreadful  fire  with  great  refolution  for  fouie  hours, 
they  retreated,  leaving  600  men  dead  on  the  fpot.  The 
terrors  of  the  climate  now  began  to  be  nior--  dreadful 
than  thofe  of  war.  The  rainy  feafon  commeucfd  with 
fuch  violence,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  trotijs  to 
continue  their  encampment.    To  tbcfc  calamities  was 

added 
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Britain,    added  the  diflcnfion  between  the  fea  and  land  command-     Polanch  but  here  he  was  befieged  by  10,000  Rufftans,    Eritaiu, 


ers,  who  blamed  each  other,  and  at  kfi:  could  be  only     the  city  taken,  and  he  himfelf  with  difficulty  made  his 
brought  to  agree  in  one  mortifying  meafiire,   viz.  to     efcape.     France,  however,  {till  refolved  to  affift  him 
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reimbark  the  troops,  and  withdraw  them  as  quick  as 
poffible. 

The  mifcarrlage  of  this  enterprizc  produced  the 
greateft  difcontents  ;  efpecially  as  other  caufes  of  com- 
plaint were  now  joined  with  it.  Sir  John  Norris  had 
twice  failed  to  the  coafl:  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  very 
powerful  fquadron,  without  doing  any  thing  to  the  piir- 
pofe.  The  commerce  of  Britain  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  Spanifti  privateers,  who  had  taken  407  fliips 
fmce  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  while  the  Britifh 
fleets  feemed  to  be  quite  inaftive,  and  to  fiifFer  one  lofs 
after  another,  without  endeavouring  in  the  leafl  to  make 
proper  reprifals.  Thefe  difcontents  burft  all  at  once 
upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  a  majority  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  was  formed  againft  him  ;  he  was  created  rarl 
ofOrford,  the  parliament  being  adjourned  for  a  few 
days  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  he  refigned  all  his  employ- 
ments. 

The  removal  of  this  minifter  gave  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion.  His  ancagonirts  entertained  great  hopes  of  feeing 
him  punidied  :  but  be  had  laid  his  fchemcs  too  well  to 
be  under  any  apprehenfions  on  that  account ;  and  what 
was  worfe,  thenewniiniftry  were  nofooner  got  in,  than 
they  trod  in  the  footlleps  of  thofe  they  had  fo  much 
exclaimed  againft.  The  nation  had  now  become  dif- 
gufted  with  naval  operations.  The  people  wiflied  for 
a  renewal  of  their  vidories  in  Flanders,  and  the  king 
ardently  joined  in  the  fame  widi.  An  army  of  16,000 
men  was  therefore  fliipped  over  into  Flanders,  to  take 
part  in  the  qoarrels  that  were  then  beginning  on  the 
continent.  Immenfc  triumphs  were  exptded  from  this 
undertaking  ;  but  they  forgot  that  the  army  was  not 
now  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

In  order  to  give  fome  notion  of  the  origin  of  thefe 
tlie  conti-  continental  quarrels,  it  is  neceffary  to  go  back  for  fome 
Mental  war-  ygjj-g.  After  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  re- 
gent of  France,  died,  cardinal  Fleury  undertook  to 
fettle  theconfufiou  in  which  the  kingdom  was  then  in- 
volved. Under  him  France  repaired  her  loflcs,  and  en- 
riched herfelf  by  commerce.  During  the  long  interval 
of  peace  which  this  minifler's  counfels  had  procured  for 
Europe,  two  powers,  till  now  unregarded,  began  to 
attraft  the  notice  and  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. Thefe  were  Ruflia  and  Pruflia.  The  other 
flates  were  but  little  prepared  to  renew  war.  The  em- 
pire remained  under  the  government  of  Charles  VI. 
who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Sweden  continued  to  languilh  from  the  de- 
ftruftive  projects  of  Charles  XII.  Denmarkwas  power- 
ful enough,  but  inclined  to  peace  ;  and  part  of  Italy 
ftill  remained  fubjed  to  thofe  princes  who  had  been  im- 
pofed  upon  it  by  foreign  treaties. 

All  thefe  ftatcs,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
found peace,  until  the  death  of  Augiiflus  king  of  Po- 
land, by  which  a  general  flame  was  once  more  kindled 
in  Europe.  The  emperor,  allifted  by  the  arms  of  Ruf- 
fia.  declared  for  the  ele<5tor  of  Saxony,  fon  to  the  de- 
ceafed  king.     On  the  other  hand,  France  declared  for 
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as  this,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the  moft  effectual  me- 
thod of  diftrefling  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Thefe  views, 
of  France  werefeconded  by  Spain  and  Sardinia,  both  of 
which  hoped  to  grow  rich  by  the  fpoils  of  Auftria.  A 
French  army,  therefore,  over-ran  the  empire,  under  the 
conduvR:  of  the  old  marlhal  Villars  ;  while  the  duke  of 
Montemar,  the  Spanilh  general,  was  equally  vidorious 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  emperor  was  foon  ob- 
liged to  fue  for  peace  ;  wMch  was  granted,  but  Stani- 
Ihus  was  neglefted  in  the  treaty.  It  wasftipulated  that 
h  e  Ihoiild  renounce  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland ; 
for  which  the  emperor  gratified  France  with  the  ducjiy 
of  Lorraine,  and  fome  other  valuable  territories.  ... 

The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1 740,  the  French  be-  Dcfperate 
gan  to  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exerting  fixation  cf 
their  ambition.  Regardlefs  of  treaties,  therefore,  parti- '''^V«"»f 
ciilarly  that  called  the  Pragmatic  SanBiou,  by  which  the  ^""S^- 
late  emperor's  dominions  were  fettled  upon  his  daugh- 
ter, they  caufed  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned 
emperor.     Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  * 

Charles  VI.  was  at  once  flripped  of  her  inheritance, 
and  was  left  for  a  whole  year  deferted  by  all  Europe, 
and  without  any  hopes  of  fuccour.  At  the  fame  time 
flie  loft  the  province  of  Silefia  by  an  irruption  of  the 
young  king  of  Priiffia,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
her  defencelefs  ftate  to  renew  his  pretenlions  to  that 
province,  of  which  his  anceftors  had  been  unjuftly  de- 
prived. France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  attacked  the  reft 
of  her  dominions :  Britain  was  the  only  ally  that  feem- 
ed willing  to  affift  her  ;  in  which,  however,  Sardinia, 
Holland,  and  Ruffia,  foon  after  concurred. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  Britain  had  nooiherreafon  for 
interfering  in  thefe  difputcs,  than  that  the  fccuriiy  of 
the  eleftorate  depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the  dif- 
ferent interefts  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  miniftry  were 
willing  to  gratify  the  king.  His  majefty  informed  the 
parliament,  that  he  had  fent  a  body  of  Britifli  forces 
into  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by 
16,000  Hanoverians,  10  make  a  diverfion  upon  the  do- 
minions of  France,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
When  the  fupplits  came  to  be  confidered  by  which  this 
additional  number  of  Hanoverian  troops  was  to  receive 
pay  from  Britain  for  defending  their  own  caufe,  moft 
violent  parliamentary  debates  enfued  ;  but  the  miniftry 
carried  their  point  by  the  ftrength  of  numbers.  411 

But,  however  prejudicial  thefe  continental  meafures  Relieved 
might  be  to  be  true  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  they  ef-  by  t''^ '-'"' 
feftually  retrieved  the  queen  of  Hungary's  defpcrate ''''^  ^°""' 
affairs,  and  foon  began  to  turn  the  fcale  of  viflory  on 
her  fide.     The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia. 
Her  general,  prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  ar- 
my, invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.     Her  rival,  the 
nominal  emperor,   was  obliged  to  fly  before  her  ;  and 
being  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  ftripped  even  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  retired  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
lived  in  obfcurity.  4x1 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifli  and  Hanoverian  army  Battle  of 
advanced   in  order  to  eifcd  a  jundion  with  that  ofDettinges. 


Staniflaus,  who  had  long  fince  been  nominated  king  of  princcCharlesof  Lorrain, in  whichcafethey  would  have 

the  Poles  by  Charles  of  Sweden,  and  whofe  daughter  outnumbered  their  enemies.  Toprevent  this,  the  French 

the  king  of  France  had  fince  married.     Stanidaus  was  oppofed  an  army  of  60,000  men,  under  the  command 

gladly  received  at  I>antzic,  and  acknowledged  king  of  of  the  marflial  dc  Noailles,  who  poftcd  his  troops  on 
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the  ea!\  fide  of  that  river.  The  BritiiTi  army  was  com- 
'  manded  by  the  carl  of  Stair,  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  the  great  prince  Eugene  ;  ncvcnhtlcfs,  he 
fuffcred  himfclf  to  be  cnclofcd  by  the  enemy  on  every 
fide,  Tieara  village  called  Dittingen.  In  this  fituation, 
the  whole  army ,  with  the  king  himfelf,  who  had  by  this 
time  arrived  in  the  camp,  nuill  have  been  taken  had  the 
French  behaved  with  prudence.  Their  impttuofity, 
however,  faved  the  whole  army.  They  palTcd  a  defile, 
which  they  ought  to  have  contented  themfclves  with 
guarding  ;  and,  under  the  condu>.1  of  the  dukeof  Gra- 
mont,  their  horfe  charged  the  Britidi  foot  with  great 
fnry.  They  were  received  with  great  refolution  ;  and 
at  laft  obliged  to  repafs  the  Maync  with  precipitation, 
and  the  lofsof  about  5000  men. 

Thojgh  the  BritiQi  were  viiftorious  in  this  engage- 
ment, the  French  were  very  little  difconcertcd  by  it. 
They  oppofeJ  prince  Charles,  and  interrupted  his  at- 
tempts to  pafs  the  Rhine.  In  Italy  they  alfo  gained 
feme  advantages;  but  their  chief  hopes  were  placed  on 
an  intended  invallon  of  England.  From  the  violence 
of  parliamentary  difputesin  England,  France  had  been 
pcrfaadcd  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  a  revolution, 
and  only  wanted  the  prefence  of  the  pretender  to  bring 
about  a  change.  An  invafion  was  therefore  adlually 
projected.  The  troops  deAined  for  the  expedition  a- 
mo'jnted  to  15,000;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
embarking  them  at  Dunkirk,  and  fome  of  the  pons 
neareft  to  England,  andcr  the  eye  of  the  young  pre- 
tender. The  duke  de  Roquefuille,  with  20  Ihips  of 
the  line,  was  to  fee  them  fafely  landed  on  the  oppolitc 
ftiore,  and  the  famous  count  Saxe  was  to  command 
them  when  landed.  But  tlie  whole  project  was  difcon- 
certcd by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who  with 
a  fuperior  fleet  made  up  to  attack  them.  The  French 
fleet  was  obliged  to  put  back  ;  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind 
damaged  their  tranfports  beyond  redrefs  ;  and  the 
French,  now  fruflrated  in  their  fcheme  of  a  fuddende- 
fcent,  thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 

The  national  joy  for  Sir  John  Norris's  fuccefs,  how- 
ever, was  foon  damped  by  the  mifcarriage  of  admirals 
Matthews  and  Leftock  ;  who,  thro'  a  miiunderftanding 
between  themfelves,  fufFered  a  French  fleet  of  34  fail  to 
cfcape  them  near  Toulon.  In  the  Netherlands  the  Bri- 
tifli  arms  were  attended  with  iiill  worfe  fuccefs.  The 
French  bad  there  alTembled  an  array  of  120,000  men, 
commanded  by  count  Saxe,  natural  fon  to  the  late  king 
of  Poland,  an  oflicer  of  great  experience.  The  Englilh 
were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  an 
inferior  army,  and  was  much  inferior  in  the  knowledge 
of  war  to  the  French  general.  Count  Saxe,  therefore, 
carried  all  before  him.  In  1743,  he  befieged  Fribourg , 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  1744,  inverted 
the  ftrong  city  of  Tournay.  To  fave  this  place,  if  pof- 
fiblcf^Sc  allies  rcfolvcd  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and 
on  this  enfued  the  bloody  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which 
the  allies  left  on  the  field  of  battle  near  12,000  men, 
and  the  French  almoft  an  equal  number.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  viftory,  Tournay  was  foon  after  taken  by 
the  French.  To  balance  this  bad  fuccefs,  however, 
admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  had  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  BritiOi  flag,  and  made  feveral  rich  captures  at 
fea.  The  fonrcfsof  Louilburg,  a  place  of  great  confc- 
quence  to  the  Britifli  commerce,  furrcndered  to  general 
Fcpperell ;  while,  a  fliori  time  after,  two  French  Eaft 
Vol.  HI 


India  fliips,  and  a  Spanilh  fliip  from  Pern  laden  with     Britain, 
treafure,  put  into  the  harbour,  fuppofmg  it  ftill  their  "       "       ' 
own,  and  were  taken.  416 

During  this  gleam  ot  returning  fuccefs,  Charles  Ed-  Young  pre- 
ward,  the  fonot  the  old  pretender  to  theBritilh  crown,  |endcrlind» 
refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  what  he  called  '"Scotland, 
his  right.     Being  furnillied  with  fome  money   from 
France,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  aboard  a  fmall  fri- 
gate, accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  fome  others;  and  for  the  con- 
quefl  of  the  whole  BritiDi  empire  only  brought  with 
them  fcven  officers,  and  arms  for  2000  men. 

Fortune,  however,  feemed  no  way  more  favourable 
to  this  attempt  than  to  others  fimilar  to  it.  His  con- 
voy, a  lliip  of  60  guns,  was  fo  difabled  in  an  engage- 
ment with  an  Englilh  man  of  war,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Brcll,  while  he  continued  his  courfe  to  the 
weAern  pans  of  Scotland.  On  the  27th  of  July  1 745, 
he  landed  on  the  coaA  of  Lochaber,  and  was  in  a  little 
time  joined  by  the  Highlanders,  to  the  number  of 
1500:  the  miniflry  at  tirft  could  fcarcely  be  induced  to 
credit  his  arrival ;  but  when  they  could  no  longer  doubc 
of  it,  they  fent  Sir  John  Cope  with  a  fmall  body  of 
forces  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  ^j^ 

By   this  time  the  young  adventurer  was  arrived  at  Gains  the 
Perth,  where  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  proclaim-  battle  of 
ing  his  father  king   of  Great-Britain.     From  thence,  P^ft""- 
defcending  towards   Edinburgh,  and  his  forces  conti-  ^^*' 
nually  increafing,  he  entered  the  capital  without  oppo- 
fition  ;   but  was  unable,  for  want  of  cannon,  to  reduce 
the  caftle.     Here  he  again  proclaimed  his  father  ;  and 
promifed  to  diffolve  the  union,  which  was  confidercd  as 
one  of  the  national  grievances.     In  the  mean  time,  Sir 
John  Cope,  being  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.     The  re- 
bels attacked  him  near  Preftonpans,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight,  with  the  lofs  of 
500  men. 

This  viiflory  gave  the  rebels  great  influence  ;  and  had 
the  pretender  marched  diredly  to  England,  the  confe- 
quence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But  he  was 
amufed  by  the  promife  of  fuccours  which  never  came  ; 
and  thus  induced  to  remain  in  Edinburgh  till  the  fea- 
fon  for  a(5tion  was  loft.  He  was  joined,  however,  by 
the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  lord  Balmcrino,  lords  Cro- 
marty, Elcho,  Ogilvie,  Pitfligo,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of 
lord  Lovat,  whowith  their  vaflalsconfiderably  increaf- 
ed  his  army.  Lord  Lovat  himfelf,  fo  remarkable  fof 
his  treachery,  was  an  cnthufiaft  in  favour  of  the  preten- 
der, but  was  unwilling  to  ai5l  openly  for  fear  of  the 
miniftry .  But  while  Charles  was  thus  trifling  away  his 
time  at  Edinburgh,  the  Britilh  miniflry  were  taking 
efFedhual  methods  to  oppofe  him.  Six  thoufand  Dutch 
troops,  that  had  come  over  to  the  alljftance  of  the 
crown,  were  difpatched  northward  under  the  commaiid 
of  general  Wade  ;  but,  as  it  was  then  faid,  thefe  could 
lend  no  afliftance,  being  prifoncrs  of  France  upon  their 
parole,  and  under  engagements  not  to  oppofe  that 
power  for  a  year.  But  however  this  be,  the  duke  of  « 
Cumberland  foon  after  arrived  from  Flanders,  and  was 
followed  by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  in- 
fantry, well  difciplined  and  inured  to  af^ion  ;  and  be- 
fides  thefe,  volunteers  offered  themfelves  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

At   laA,    Charles   refolved  upon  an   irruption    int* 
4  M  £ng. 
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England.  He  entered  that  country  by  the  weftern 
border,  and  took  the  town  of  Carlifle  ;  after  which  he 
continued  his  marcli  foathwards,  having  received  aflii- 
rances  that  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  would  be 
landed  on  the  foiuhern  coafiis  to  make  a  diverfion  in 
his  favour.  He  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at  Man- 
chester, where  he  was  joined  by  about  200  Englifh 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Townley.  From  thence  he  purfued  his  march  to  Dar- 
by, intending  to  go  by  the  way  of  Chefter  into  Wales, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  male- 
contents  ;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented  by  the  factions 
among  his  followers. 

Being  now  advanced  within  roo  miles  of  London, 
that  capital  was  in  the  utmofl  conlternation  ;  and  had 
he  proceeded  with  the  fame  expedition  he  had  hitherto 
ufed,  perhaps  he  might  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it. 
But  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  purfuing  this,  or  any 
other  rational  plan,  by  the  dilcontents  which  began  to 
prevail  in  his  army.  In  fad,  the  young  pretender  was 
but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces;  his  generals,  the 
Highland  chiefs,  being  averfe  to  fubordination,  and  ig- 
norant of  command.  They  were  now  unanimous  in 
their  refolution  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and 
Charles  was  forced  to  comply.  They  retreated  to  Car- 
lifle, without  any  lofs ;  and  from  thence  croffing  the  ri- 
vers Eden  and  Solway,  entered  Scotland.  They  next 
marched  to  Glafgow,  which  was  laid  under  fevere  con- 
tributions. From  thence  adrancing  to  Stirling,  they 
were  joined  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  the  head  of  fome 
forces  which  had  been  aflcmbled  in  hisabfence.  Other 
clans  like  wife  came  in  ;  and  from  fome  fuppiies  of  mo- 
ney received  from  Spain,  and  fome  fkirmilhes  with  the 
royalifts,  in  which  he  was  victorious,  the  pretender's  af- 
fairs began  to  wear  a  more  promillng  afpevft.  Being 
joined  by  lord  Drummond,  he  invefted  the  caftle  of 
Stirling,  in  the  fiege  of  which  mucli  time  was  con- 
fumed  to  no  purpofe.  General  Hawley,  who  com- 
manded a  confiderable  body  of  forces  near  Edinburgh, 
undertook  to  raife  this  fiege,  and  advanced  towards  the 
rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days  fpent  in 
mutually  examining  each  others  ftrength,  an  engage- 
ment enfued,  in  which  the  king's  forces  were  entirely 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  their  tents  and  artillery. 

This  was  the  end  of  all  the  triumphs  of  the  re- 
bel army.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  having  arriv- 
ed, was  put  at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  amounted  to  about  14,000  men.  With 
thefe  he  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined 
by  feveral  of  the  nobility  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover; the  enemy  in  the  mean  time  retreating  before 
him.  He  next  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a 
deep  and  rapid  river,  where  the  rebels  might  have  dif- 
puted  his  paffage  ;  but  their  contentions  with  one  ano- 
ther were  now  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  could 
fcarce  agree  in  any  thing.  At  laft  they  refolved  to  wait 
their  purfuers.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Culloden*, 
near  Invernefs  ;  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  with 
great  flaughter,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  young  adventurer.  The  conquerors  be- 
haved with  the  greateft  cruelty ;  refufmg  quarter 
to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  defencelefs; 
fome  were  flain  who  had  only  been  fpedators  of  the 
combat,  and  foldiers  were  fecn  to  anticipate  the  bafc 
employment  of  the  executioner.     The  duke,  imme- 


diately after  the  aflion,  ordered  36deferters  to  be  cxe--   Britam; 
cuted :   the  conquerors  fpread    terror  wlierever   thty  *■ — v — ' 
came;    and   after   a  fliort   fpace   the   whole    country 
round  was  one  dreadful    fcene   of  plunder,  flaughter, 
and  defolation.  ^^. 

Immediately  after  the  engagement,  the  young  pre- Adven- 
tender  fled  away  with  a  captain  of  Fitzjames's  cavalry  ;  turcsof 
and  whentheirhorfes  were  fatigued,  iheyboih  alighted,  ''><^y™g 
and  feparately  fought  for   fafety.     There  is  u  flrikJnt;  P'^''*"'''^' 
refemblance  lietween  the  adventures  ot  Charles  II. after 
the  battle  of  Worcelter,  and  thofe  of  the  young  pre- 
tender after  the  battle  of  Culloden.     For  fome  dayshe 
wandered  in  the  country.     Sometimes  he  found  refuge 
in  caves  and   cottages,   without  any  attendance  at  all. 
Sometimes  he  lay  in  forefls  with  one  or  two  companions 
of  his  diftrefs,  continually  purfued  by  the  troops  of  the 
conqueror,  there  being  a  reward  of  3 o,cool.  offered  for 
taking  him  either  dead    or  alive.      In   the  courfe  of 
his  adventures,  he  had  occafion  to  truft  his  life  to  the 
fidelity   of  above   50  individuals:   not  one   of  whom 
could  be  prevailed  upon  by  fo  great  a  reward  as  was  of- 
fered,   to  betray  him   whom   they   looked   upon  to  be 
their  king's  fon. 

P"or  fix  months  the  unfortunate  Charlescontinucd  to 
wander  in  the  frightful  wilds  of  Glcngary,  often  hem- 
med round  by  his  purfuers,  but  flill  refcucd  by  fome 
providential  accident  from  the  impending  danger.  At 
length  a  privateer  of  St  Maloes,  hired  by  his  adhe- 
rents, arrived  in  LochraiKich,  in  which  he  embarked  in 
the  moft  wretched  attiie.  He  was  clad  in  a  fliort  coat 
of  black  frize,  thead-bare;  over  which  was  a  common 
Highland  plaid,  girt  round  him  by  a  belt,  from  which 
hung  a  piflol  and  dagger.  He  had  not  been  Hiifted  for 
many  weeks;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  hisvifage  wan,  and 
his  conftitution  greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two 
Irilh  adherents  who  had  fhared  all  his  calamities ;  toge- 
ther with  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  his  brother,  and  a  few  .j, 
other  exiles.  They  fet  fail  for  France  ;  and  after  ha-  Heefcapei 
ving  been  chafed  by  two  Englifli  men  of  war,  arrived  to  Frauce. 
in  fafety  at  a  place  called  Rofeau  near  Morlaix  in  Bre- 
tagne.  ^^ 

While  the  pretender  was  thus  purfued,  the  fcaffolds  Rebelseie- 
and  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents.  Seven-  '^u'^'^* 
teen  officers  were  hanged,  drawn,  andquarted,  atKcn- 
nington-common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London; 
nine  were  executed  in  the  fame  manner  at  Carlifle,  and 
eleven  at  York.  A  fevi?  obtained  pardons,  and  a  con- 
fiderable number  of  the  common  men  were  tranfported 
to  America.  The  carls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty, 
and  lord  Balmcrino,  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon.  Cromarty  was  pardoned  :  but  Kilmarnock 
and  Balmerino  were  executed ;  as  alfo  Mr  Radcliffe 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  fcn- 
tenced  upon  a  former  convidion.  Lord  Lovat  was 
tried,  and  fuffered  fome  time  after.  44^ 

Immediately   after   the  fuppreflion  of  the  rebellion.  New rtga- 
the  legiflature  undertook  to  tftablifli  feveral  regulations  latioDim 
in  Scotland,   which  were  equally  conducive  to  the  hap-  Scotlasa. 
nefs  of  the  people  and   the  tranquillity  of  the  united 
kingdoms.     The  Highlanders  had  till  that  time  conti- 
nued to  wear  the  military  drefs  of  their  anceflors,  and 
never  went  without  arms.   In  confequence  of  this,  they 
confidered  themfelves  as  a  body  of  people  diftinfl  from 
the  reft  of  the  nation,  and  were  ready,  upon  the  Ihorteft 

notice. 
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Britait.    notice,  to fecond  the  infurrcflions  of  thcir  chiefs.   Their 

' ^-^habiis  were  now  reformed  Uy  an  ad  of  legiilaturc,  and 

they  were  compelled  to  wear  clothes  of  the  common  fa- 
Ihion.  Bjc  wiiit  coniributcd  Uill  more  to  their  real 
felicity  was  the  abolition  of  that  hereditary  jiirifdiclion 
which  their  chieftains  exerted  over  them.  The  power 
of  their  chieftains  was  totally  dellroycd,  anJ  every  fub- 
}cA  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  granted  a  partici- 
pation in  the  common  liberty. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Ciilloden,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  refumed  the 
^jy       command  of  an  army  to  which  he  was  by  no  means 
Allietde-    equal.     The  French  carried  every  thing  before  them  ; 
feated  in     and  they  reduced  under  their  dominions  all  thofe  ftrong 
fUndoH.     towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  formed  a  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces. 
They  gained  a  conlidcrable  viiftory  ac  Roucroux ;  which, 
however,  coft  them  as  many  men  as  they  dellroyed  of 
the  enemy;   but  thefc  they  could  more  eafily  fpare,  as 
they  were  much  more  numerous.  Another  vidory  which 
they  obtained  at  La  Feldt,  fcrvcd  10  deprefs  the  allied 
army  ftill  lower.     But  the  taking  of  Bergen-op-zoom, 
the  flrongeft  fortification  of  Brabant  reduced  the  Dutch 
418       to  a  ftate  of  defperation. 
Loffes  of         Thefe  viiflories  and  fuccelfcs  in  Flanders  were,  how- 
the  French  ever,  counterbalanced  by  almoll  equal  difappointments. 
in  other      la  Italy,  the  mar'hal  Bellcille's  brother,  attempting  to 
'*"'"  penetrate,  at  the  head  of  34,000  men,  into  Piedmont, 

was  defeated  and  killed.  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the 
recovery  of  Cape  Breton,  but  without  fuccefs.  Two 
others  were  fitted  out,  the  one  to  make  a  defcent  upon 
the  Britilh  colonies  in  America,  and  the  other  to  carry 
on  the  operations  in  the  Eafl  Indies  ;  but  thefe  were 
attacked  by  Anfon  and  Warren,  and  nine  of  their  fiiips 
taken.  Soon  after  this,  commodore  Fox,  with  fix  fliips 
of  war,  took  above  40  French  Ihips  richly  laden,  from 
St  Domingo  ;  and  foon  after  this  the  French  tleet  was 
defeated  by  admiral  Hawke,  who  took  fcven  Ihips  of 
^,5  the  line  and  fevcral  frigates. 
Peace  of  For  a  long  time  Louis  had  been  defirous  of  a  gcne- 
Aix-li-  ral  tranquillity  ;  and  this  defire  he  had  even  cxpreifed 
ChapcUe.  to  Sir  John  Ligonicr,  who  was  taken  prifoner  at  the 
battle  of  La  Feldt.  But  now  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  ad- 
mirals at  fea,  his  armies  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bankrupt- 
cies of  his  merchants  at  home,  and  the  cledion  of  a 
fladtholder  in  Holland  who  gave  fpirit  to  the  oppofi- 
tion  ;  all  thefc  contrib\ited  to  make  him  weary  of  the 
war,  and  to  propofe  terms  of  accommodation.  This 
was  what  the  allies  had  long  wilhed  for,  but  had  been 
afhamcd  to  demand.  A  congrefs,  therefore,  was  held  at 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
following  terms,  i.  That  all  prifoners  on  each  fide 
fliould  be  mutually  given  up,  and  all  conquefts  rellorcd. 
3.  That  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftal- 
la,  Ihould  be  ceded  to  Don  Philip,  heir  apparent  to  the 
Spanilli  crown  ;  after  whom  thefe  dominions  fliould  re- 
turn to  the  houfc  of  Auftria.  3.  That  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk  towards  the  fea  fliould  be  demoliihed  ; 
and  that  the  Britilh  fliip  annually  fcnt  with  flaves  to  the 
coaftof  New  Spiin,  ftioulJ  have  liiis  privilege  continued 
for  four  years.  4.  That  the  king  of  Prulfia  Ihould  be 
confirmed  in  the  poflTcflion  of  Silelia,  and  that  the  queen 
of  Hungary  Qiould  be  fecurcd  in  the  poflcflion  of  her 
patrimonial  dominions.  But  the  mod  mortifying claufe 
was,  that  (he  king  of  Great  Britain  Ihould  immediately, 


after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  fend  two  pcrfons  of  ilritiia, 
rank  to  France  as  iioftages,  until  rellituiion  fiiouUl  be  '~'~''~~~* 
made  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  other  Britilh  conquefls 
made  during  the  war.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
fearching  Briiiih  vcfl'els  in  the  American  feas,  though 
this  was  the  original  caufc  of  the  quarrel.  Tiic  limits 
of  their  refpedive  poiliillions  in  North  America  were 
not  afccrtained  ;  nor  did  they  receive  any  eqi'.ivalcnt 
for  thofe  forts  which  they  rellored  to  the  enemy.  430 

In  the  year  1751,  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  ofCcathut 
a  pleurify  thought  at  firll  to  be  no  way  dangerous.     He  '''^  prin':* 
was  greatly  regretted;  tor  his  good  nature  had  rcn-  ' 

dercd  him  popular,  and  thofe  who  oppofed  the  prefcnt 
adminiftration  had  grounded  all  their  hopes  of  rcdrcl* 
upon  his  accelfion  to  the  throne. 

Some  time  before  this,  viz.  in   the   year   1749,    a 
fcheme  was  entered  upon,  which  the  nation  in  general 
imagined  would  be  very  advantageous.     This  was  the 
encouraging  tliole  who  had  been  difchargtd  the  army 
or  navy  to  become  fettlcrsin  Nova  Scotia.     This  coun- 
try is  cold,  barren,  and  almoft  incapable  of  cultivation.       431 
Nevenhelefs,  on  account  of  this  barren  fj'ot,  the  Eng-  Hoftiltiet 
lifli  and  French  renewed  the  war,  which   foon  after  renewed, 
fpread  with  fuch  terrible  devaftation  over  every  part  of 
the  globe.    The  poiTeflion  of  this  country  was  reckoned 
necelfary  to  defend  the  Englifli  colonics  to  the  north, 
and  to  prelerve  their  fupcrioriiy  in  the  fiflierics  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  French,  ])owevcr,whohad  been 
long  fettled   in  the  back  parts,  refolvcd  to  iifc  every 
method  to  difpolTefs  the  new  comers,  and  fpirited  up 
the  Indians  to  begin  hollilities.     Another  fource  of  di(- 
pute  alfo  fprung  up  foon  after  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
world.     The  French,  pretending  to  have   firft  difco- 
vered  the  mouth  of  the  river  MilFifippi,  claimed  the 
whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the 
cart,  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  tlic  weft. 
In   order  to  alFert  their  claims,  as  they  found  leveral 
Englifli  who  had  fettled  beyond  thefc  mountains,  they 
difpoflcircd  them    of  their  new  fettlcmcnts,  and  built 
fuch  forts  as  would  command  the  whole  country  round 
about. 

Ncgociaiions,  mutual  accufations,  and  hoAilities,  firft 
took  place  between  the  two  powers  ;  at  length,  in  1 756, 
four  operations  were  undertaken  by  the  Britifli  in 
America  at  once.  Colonel  Moiikion  had  orders  to 
drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  upon  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  General  Johnfon  was  fent 
againft  Crown  Point  ;  General  Shirley  agaift  Niagara, 
to  fecure  the  forts  on  the  river;  and  General  Braddock 
againft  Fort  du  Qiiefnc.  In  thefe  expeditions.  Monk- 
ton  was  fuccefsful ;  Johnfon  alfo  was  vidorious,  though 
he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  againft  which  he  was  fcnt ; 
Shirley  was  thought  to  have  loft  the  feafon  of  ope- 
ration by  delay  ;  and  Braddock  was  defeated  and 
killed. 

In  return  for  this  bad  fuccefs,  the  Britifli  made  re- 
prifals  at  fea  :  and  in  this  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
the  FrcncJi  navy  was  unable  to  recover  itfelf  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  that  was  fliorily  after  declared 
on  both  fides.  The  firft  ftep  of  the  French  was  to 
threaten  an  invaGon.  Several  bodies  of  their  troops 
were  fcnt  down  to  the  coafts  that  lay  oppofite  to  the 
Britilh  ftiores ;  thefc  were  inftrudcd  in  the  manner  of 
embarking  and  relanding  from  flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  were  made  in  great  numbers  for  that  expedition. 
4  M  2  Tlir 
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Tiie  number  of  raea  amouiued  to  jo^ooo:  but  all  diT- 
■"  covered  the  iitmojl  reliiaance  to  the  undertaking. 
The  miniftry  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  applied  to 
the  Djtch  for  6000  men,  which  they  were  by  treaty 
obliged  to  furnifii  in  cafe  of  an  invafion.  This  fiipply 
was  refufed  ;  the  Dutch  alleging,  tiiat  their  treaty  was 
to  fend  the  troops  in  cafe  of  an  aftual,  and  not  a  threat- 
ened, invafion.  The  king,  therefore,  finding  he  could 
not  have  the  Datch  forces  till  their  alfiftance  would  be 
too  late,  defifted  entirely  from  his  demand  ;  and  the 
Datch  with  great  amity  returned  him  thanks  for  with- 
drawing his  requeft.  Upon  this,  10,000  Heffians  and 
Hanoverians  were  brought  over.  But  this  occafioned 
great  difcontent.  The  minillry  were  reviled  for  fuch 
difgraccful  condcfcenfion,  as  if  the  nation  was  unable 
to  defend  itfelf.  The  people  only  demanded  a  vigo- 
rous exertion  of  their  own  internal  Itrength,  and  then 
feared  no  force  that  could  be  led  to  invade  them. 

The  Britifti  invafion,  however,  never  took  place:  but 
a  French  army  landed  in  Minorca,  and  invefled  the  ci- 
tadel of  St  Philip's,  which  was  reckoned  the  ftrongefl 
in  Europe  ;  but  the  garrifon  was  weak,  and  no  way 
fitted  to  (land  a  vigorous  fiege.  To  raife  this  fiege, 
admiral  Byng  was  difpatched  with  a  fquadron  of  ten 
men  of  war,  with  orders  to  relieve  Minorca,  or  at  any 
rate  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  garrifon.  This 
lafl;  he  reckoned  too  hazardous  an  undertaking  ;  nor 
did  he  even  attempt  it.  Soon  after,  a  French  fleet  ap. 
peared  nearly  equal  in  force  to  his  own  ;  but  the  ad- 
miral refolved  to  acl  only  upon  the  defenfive.  The 
French  advanced  ;  a  flight  engagement  enfiicd  with 
part  of  the  Englifti  fleet ;  after  which,  the  French 
flowly  failed  a\yay,  and  another  opportunity  never  oc- 
curred of  coming  to  a  clofer  engagement.  After  this, 
it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  return  to  Gib- 
raltar to  refit,  and  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was  im- 
practicable. For  this  condu(51:  Byng  was  brought 
home  under  arrefl,  tried,  and  fentenced  to  death. 
His  fentence  was  to  be  fliot  ;  and  he  fuffered  with  the 
greateft  refolution,  after  delivering  a  paper  filled  with 
proteftations  of  his  innocence  as  to  any  treacherous 
intention. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Minorca,  the  French  declared 
that  they  would  revenge  all  injuries  they  fhould  fuftain 
in  their  colonies  on  the  king  of  Britain's  dominions  in 
Germany.  Upon  this,  the  court  of  London,  eager  to 
preferve  Hanover,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court 
of  Ruflia,  by  which  it  was  flipulated,  that  a  body  of 
50,000  Ruffians  fliould  be  ready  to  acSt  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  fervice,  in  cafe  Hanover  fliould  be  invaded  by  the 
French.  For  this  the  czarina  was  to  receive  100,000 1. 
annually,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  This  treaty  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  king  of  Pruflia.  He  had  long  confider- 
ed  himfclf  as  guardian  of  the  interefts  of  Germany, 
and  was  therefore  alarmed  at  a  treaty  which  threaten- 
ed to  deluge  the  empire  with  an  army  of  barbarians. 
Befides,  he  was  already  apprized  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Auflrians  and  Ruflians,  by  which  the  latter 
were  to  enter  the  empire  and  flrip  him  of  his  late  con- 
queft  of  Silefia.  He  therefore  declared,  that  he  would 
not  fufTer  any  foreign  forces  to  enter  the  empire,  either 
as  auxiliaries  or  principals.  The  king  of  Britain  ijow 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  his  RulTian  connedlion, 
and  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruflia.  As 
both  monarchs  wiflicd  only  to  prevent  the  invaiion  of 


Gfrmany,  they  foon  came  to  an  agreement  to  alTift    tritaij,. 
each  other  mutually.     From  this  alliance  a  new  com-  * — >'---' 
biuaiion  took  place  among  the  European  powers,  quite  vr  ^•'^ 
oppohte  to  the  former ;  and   their  forces  were  drawn  binrtioTof 
out  in  the  following  manner.     Britain  oppofcd  France  the  Euro." 
in  America,  Afia,  and  on  the  ocean.     France  attack- pe«npow. 
ed  Hanover  ;   which  the  king  of  Pruflia  undertook  to"'- 
protedt,  while  Britain  promifed  him  troops  and  money 
to  aflift  his  operations.     Auflria  had  their  aims  on  the 
dominions  of  Pruflia,  and  drew   the  eleftor  of  Saxony 
into  the  iame  defigns.     In  thefe  views  the  Auflrians 
were  fcconded  by  France,  Sweden,  and  Ruflia,  who 
had  hopes  of  acquiring  a   fcttlemcnt  in   the  wcfl  of 
Europe. 

Thus  the  king  of  Pruffia  lanched  into  the  tumult 
of  war,  having  only  the  king  of  Britain  for  his  ally, 
while  the  moll  potent  flates  of  Europe  were  his  ania- 
gonifls.     He  now  performed  exploits  perhaps  unequal- 
led in  the  annals  of  modern  ages  ;  for  a  particular  ac-      43; 
count  of  which,  fee  the  article  Prussia.     The  Britifli  Unfucctfs. 
miniftry,  in  order  to  procure  a  diverfion  in  his  favour,  fulexpedi- 
planned  an  enterprize  againll  the  coaft  of  France.    The  ''""^S'"''' 
defiination  of  the  fleet  equipped  for  this  purpofe  was  ^"''"' 
kept   a    profound   fecret.      At  lafl  it  appeared  before  , 

Rochford  ;  where  the  commanders,  having  trifled  away 
their  time  in  deliberating  how  to  proceed,  feciired  the 
little  iflaud  to  Aix,  an  eafy  and  an  ufelefs  conqueft  : 
foon  after  which,  they  returned  home,  without  attempt- 
ing any  thing  elfe.  By  this  mifcarriage  the  miniflry 
were  fo  difcouraged,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  aban- 
doning the  king  of  Pruflia  to  his  fate  ;  and  the  king 
was  aftually  meditating  a  negociation  of  this  nature, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  the  expoflulations  of  his 
diftrefTed  ally.  From  motives  of  generofity,  therefore, 
more  than  of  intereft,  it  was  refolved  to  continue  to  af- 
fift  him  ;  and  fucccfs,  which  had  long  fled  from  the 
Britifli  arms,  once  more  began  to  return  with  double 
fplcndour.  ^^g 

It  was  in  the  Eaft  Indies  where  this  returning  fuc-  BritiftCuc 
cefs  firft  began  to  appear  (for  an  account  of  which  fee  cefsinthe 
thearticlelNDosTAN)  ;  and  their conquells in  the  weft-  Eaftlndiet. 
ern  part  of  the  world  were  about  this  time  flill  more 
fplendid  than  ihofc  in  the  eaft.     But  thefe   fuccefles 
mufl,  partly  at  leaft,  be  afcribed  to  the  vigorous  admi-      ^jp 
niftration  of  Mr  William  Pitt,  who  about  this   time  Mr  Pitt 
came  into  power.     An  expedition  was  fet  on  foot  a- comes  iiit» 
gainft  Cape  Breton,  under  general  Amherfland  admi- power, 
ral  Bofcawen  ;  another,  under  general  Abercrombie, 
againll  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  ;  and  a  third, 
under  brigadier-general  Forbes,  againfl  FortduQucfne. 
The  fortrefs  of  Louifburg,  which  defended  the  ifland 
of  Cape  Breton,  was  very  flrong  both  by  nature  and 
art ;  the  garrifon  was  numerous,  the  commander  vi- 
gilant, and  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  landing.     But  the  adiviiy  of  the  Britifli  fur- 
mounted  every  obflacle  ;  the  place  was  furrendered  by 
capitulation,    and  its   fortifications   were  demoliflied. 
The  expedition  againfl  Fort  du  Quefne  was  equally 
fucccfsful  J  but  that  againft  Crown  Point  once  more 
mifcarried.    General  Abercrombie  attacked  the  French 
intheir  entrenchments,  was  repulfed  with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Lake  George. 
But  though  in  this  refpedt  the  Britifli  arms  were  un- 
fuccefsful,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1758 
was  greatly  in  their  favour.    The  taking  of  Fort  du 
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Q^iefnc  fcrved  to  remove  from  ihcir  colonics  ihc  terror 
o(  the  incurtions  o(  the  Imlians,  vvhiic  it  inrcrnijited 
the  corrcfjjondcnce  along  a  cluiii  ot"  torts  wiih  which 
the  French  had  environed  the  Briti:h  fcttlcmcuis  in 
America,  fo  ihat  the  focceeding  campaign  proraifcd 
great  I'ucccfs. 

In  1739,  '^  *'^5  refolved  to  attack  the  French  in  fe- 
-  vcral  parts  of  their  empire  at  once.  General  Amiicrll 
"  with  a  bi)dy  of  12,000  men  was  commanded  to  attack 
Crown  Point ;  General  Wolfe  was  to  undertake  the 
ficge  of  Q;jebcc  ;  while  General  Fridcanx  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnfon  were  to  attempt  a  French  fort  near  the 
catarads  of  Niagara.  This  lad  expedition  was  the  Hrll 
that  fuccecded.  Tlie  fiegc  was  begun  with  vigour, 
and  promifed  an  esfy  conqueft;  but  general  Pridcatix 
was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  bnrlting  of  a  mortar, 
fo  that  the  whole  command  devolved  on  general  John- 
fon. A  body  of  French  troops,  fenlible  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  place,  attempted  to  relieve  it;  but  were 
utterly  defeated  and  difperfed  ;  foon  after  which,  the 
garrilbn  furrendered  pnfoners  of  war.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticondcrago,  general 
Amhcrft  found  them  dcferted  and  dcftroyrd.  There 
now  remained,  therefore  but  one  decilivc  blow  to  re- 
duce all  North  America  under  the  Briiilh  dominion; 
and  this  was  by  the  taking  of  Q;icbec  *  the  capital  of 
Canada.  This  expedition  was  commanded  by  admiral 
Sajnders  and  general  Wolfe.  The  cnterprize  was  at- 
tended with  ditEculties  which  appeared  unfjrmount- 
able  ;  but  all  thefe  difficulties  were  got  over  by  the 
conduA  of  general  Wolfe, and  the  bravery  of  his  men. 
He  engaged  and  put  to  flight  the  French  under  Mont- 
calm ;  but,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Briiilli,  their  ge- 
neral was  killed  in  the  adion.  The  furrendcr  of  ^le- 
bec  was  the  confcquence  of  this  vidory,  which  was 
foon  followed  by  the  ceflion  of  ail  Canada.  The  fol- 
lowing feafon,  indeed,  the  French  made  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  recover  the  city ;  b;it  by  the  refoluiion  of  go. 
vcrnor  Murray,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Britifli  fleet 
under  the  command  of  lord  Colvile,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  enterprize.  The  whole  province  was 
foon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and  adivity  of  ge- 
neral Amherft,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to  capi- 
tulate, and  it  has  fince  remained  annexed  to  the  Bri- 
tiih  empire.  About  the  fame  time  alfo  the  illand  of 
Guadaloupc  was  reduced  by  comtnodore  Merc  and  ge- 
neral Hopfon. 

The  BritiQi  affairs  in  Germany  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  warworn  a  very  unfavourable  afpcd.  The  Ha- 
noverians were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  He  was 
driven  beyond  the  Wefer,  the  palTage  of  which  might 
have  been  difputed  with  fome  appearance  of  fuccefs ; 
but  the  French  were  fnffered  to  pafs  it  unmolefled. 
The  Hanoverians  were  driven  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  anotiier,  till  at  length  they  made  a  (land 
near  a  vilU;;e  called  Hijtutback,  where  it  was  hoped 
the  numt>ers  of  the  Ciiemy  would  have  the  leall  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  a  general  engagement.  The 
Hanoverians,  however,  left  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
French,  after  a  faint  rrfiftance.  Their  enemies  pur- 
fued,  and  the  duke  retired  towards  Stade;  by  which 
means  he  marched  into  a  country  froip  wlience  he  could 
neither  procure  provifions  nor  attack  the  enemy  with 
any  hopes  of  fuccefs.    Here,  being  usable  either  to 


efcapc  or  advance,  he  was  compelled  to  fign  a  cspitu-    i'rifai'rt. 

lation  by  which  the  whole  army  laid  down  their  anus,  ' ^ ' 

and  were  difperfed  into  different  quarters  of  cjiitone- 
nicnt.  By  this  remarkable  capitulation,  which  was 
called  the  capitulation  of  ClojTer  Siveii,  Hanover  was 
obliged  to  fubniit  quietly  to  the  French,  who  were  now 
determined  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  king  of 
Prulfia.  ^^j 

Soon  after  this  capitulation,  both    fides    began    to  The  Har.o- 
complain  that  the  treaty  was  not  flrictly  obfcrved.  The  Tcriau* 
Hanoverians    exclaimed    againrt  the  rapacity  of    the  **^*  °P 
French  general,  and  the  brutality  of  his  foldiers.    The  ^""'' 
French    retorted  the  charge  againft  them  ;    accufed 
them  of  infolcnce  and  infurrtdion  ;   and,  being  fcn- 
flble  of  their  own  fuperiority,  refolved  to  bind    them 
Aridly  to  their  terms  of  agreement.     The  Hanove- 
rians only  withed  for  a  pretence  to  take  arms,  and  a  ge- 
neral to  head  them.  Neither  were  long  wanting.  The 
oppreflions  of  the  tax-gatherers  whom  the  FVench  had 
appointed,  were  conlidtrcd  as  fofcvere,  that  the  army 
role  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of   their  country,  while 
Ferdinand,   prince  of  Brunfwick,  put  himfeli  at   their 
head.     As  li)on  as  this   was  known  in  Britain,  large 
fupplies  were  granted  both  for  the  fervice  of  the  king 
of  Prulfia,  and  to  enable  the  Hanoverian  army  to  act 
vigoroully  in  conjunction  with  him.     A  fmall  body  of 
Britilh  forces  was  fent  over  to  join  prince  Ferdinand 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  After  fonie  incoiilider- 
ablc  fLiccclfes  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  dy- 
ing, the  command   of  the  Britifli  forces  devolved  on       44J 
lord  George  Sackville.     A  mifunderftanding  arofe  be-  French  de- 
twcen  him  and  prince  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  at  featcd  at 
the  battle   of  Minden    that  was  fought  fliortly  after.  *^""i«'^ 
Lord  George  pretended  that  he  did  not  underftand  the 
orders  fent  him  by  the  prince,  and  of  confcquence  did 
not  obey   tfiem.     The  allies  gained  the  vidory,  which 
would  have  been  more   decifive  had  the  Britilh  com- 
mander obeyed  his  orders.    He  was  foon  after  recalled, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  difobcdicnce, 
and  declared  incapable  of  ferving  in  any  military  com- 
mand for  the  future.  ^^^ 
After  this  vidory  it  was  imagined,  that  one  rein-  German 
forcement  more  of  Britilh  troops  would  terminate  the  warconti- 
warin  favour  of  the  allies;  and  that  rcinfoi  cement  was  ""'^.'^  ""** 
quickly  fent.     The  Britilh  array  in  Germany  was  aug-  ""°"""~ 
menicd  to  upwards  of  ;o,ooo  men,  and  fangtiine  hopes 
ofconquefl  were  generally  entertained.    Thefe  liopcs, 
however,  were  (bon  found  to  be  ill  founded.  The  allies 
were  defeated  at  Corbach  ;   but  retrieved  their  honour 
at  Exdorf.     A  vidory  at  Warboiirgh  followed   fhorily 
after,  and  another  at  Zierenberg  :   but   then  they  fuf- 
fered  a  defeat  at  Coir.pen  ;  after  which,  both  fides  re- 
tired into  winter-quarters.                                                       445 

On  the  2)th  of  Odober  1760,  happened  the  death  Death  of 
of  king  George  II.     He  had  rifen  at  his  ufual  hour,  ^'"g  '^"^ 
and  obfcrved  to  his  attendants,  that  as  the  weather  was  "" 
fine,  be  would  take  a  walk  into  the  gardens  of  Ken- 
fingion,. where  he  then  refided.     In  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter his  return,  being  left   alone,  he  was  heard  to  fall 
down  upon  the  floor.     The  noifc  of  this  bringing  his 
attendants  into  the  room,  they  lifted  him  into  bed  ; 
where  he  delired  with  a  faint  voice,  that  the  princefs 
Amelia  might   be  fent  for  :   but  before  flie  could  reacti 
the  apartment,  he  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 
and  33d  of  his  reign.    An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed 
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him,  but  without  efFeft ;  and  aftersvards  the  furgeons, 
•upon  opening  him,  difcovered  that  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  was  ruptured,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  diTcharged  through  the  aperture. 

Kinii-  George  III.  afcended  the  throne  araidft  the 
greatell  fuccelles  both  by  fea  and  land.  At  this  time, 
indeed,  the  etForis  of  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  were  truly  aftonifliing.  The  king  of  Pruffia  re- 
ceived a  fnbfi  iy  ;  a  large  body  of  Englifti  forces  com- 
manded the  txtenfivcpeninfula  of  India;  another  army 
of  20,000  men  confirmed  their  conquefls  in  North  A- 
merica  ;  30,000  men  were  employed  in  Germany; 
and  a  great  many  more  were  difperfed  in  the  different 
garrifons  in  different  parts  of  the  world  :  but  all  this 
was  furpaffed  by  the  aflonifliing  naval  force,  which 
carried  command  wherever  it  came,  and  had  totally  an- 
nihilated the  French  maritime  power.  The  courage 
and  conduct  of  the  Englith  admirals  excelled  every  thing 
that  had  been  heard  of  before  ;  neither  fuperior  force 
nor  number,  nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempeft,  could 
intimidate  them.  Admiral  Hawke  gained  a  com- 
plete vidtory  over  an  equal  nu:nber  of  French  Ihips,  in 
Quiberon  bay  on  the  coall  of  Bretagne,  in  the  midfl; 
of  a  tempeft,  during  the  darknefs  of  night,  and,  what 
a  feaman  fears  (till  more,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rocky  (liore. 

As  foon  as  his  prefent  majefty  had  met  with  his 
parliament,  which  was  on  November  i8ih  i76o,he  con- 
firmed the  hopes  of  his  allies,  and  gave  alTurances  of 
his  intentions  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  people  were  in  fome  meafurc 
weary  with  conquefts ;  efpecially  with  thole  in  Ger- 
many, from  which  they  never  could  hope  for  any  folid 
advantage,  and  which  were  gained  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence  to  the  nation.  Difputes  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  the  German  war  were  carried  on,  and  the  ge- 
neral run  of  popular  opinion  feemcd  to  be  rather  againft 
than  for  it.  For  fome  time,  however,  no  change  took 
place  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In  1761, 
propofals  of  peace  were  made  between  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr  Stanley 
was  fent  to  Paris,  and  M.  Bufly  to  London  :  but  the 
French  defigning  to  draw  Spain  into  a  confederacy 
with  theai,  fcem  not  to  have  Iseen  fincere  in  their  in- 
tentions; and  thus  the  treaty  came  to  nothing.  Aa 
cnterprize  was  projected  againft  the  ifland  of  Belleifle, 
near  the  coaft  of  France,  which  was  conduced  by 
.commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgfonf.  The 
place  was  conquered,  with  the  lofs  of  1800  men  kill- 
ed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  ;  and  how- 
ever unimportant  this  conqueft  might  be,  the  rejoic- 
ings on  account  of  it  were  great.  In  Germany,  the 
campaign  was  unfuccefsful  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
At  firft,  indeed,  they  drove  the  French  quite  out  of 
the  territory  of  Heffe,  and  laid  ficge  to  the  city  of 
Caffel ;  but  being  defeated  at  Stangerode,  they  were 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege,  retire  behind  Dymel,  and 
again  abandon  HefTe  to  their  enemies.  Here  they 
Were  followed  and  attacked  by  the  French  ;  who,  tho' 
defeated  in  that  attempt,  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  making  themfelves  maftersof  Munfter  and 
Brunfwick. 

All  this  time  an  appearance  of  negociation  had  been 
carried  on;  but  at  lafl  the  French  having  brought 
their  defigns  with  the  court  of  Spain  to  a  bearing,  Mr 


Buffy  delivered  to  Mr  Pitt  a  private  memorial,  fignify-  Briiaii, 
ing,  that,  in  order  to  eltablifli  the  peace  on  a  lafting  *-  '^  — 
foundation,  the  king  of  Spain  might  be  induced  to 
guaranty  the  treaty;  and  to  prevent  the  differences 
which  then  fubfiflcd  between  Britain  and  Spain  from 
producing  a  frefli  war  in  Europe,  he  propofed,  that  in 
this  negociation,  the  three  points  which  had  been  dif- 
puted  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  might 
be  finally  fettled.  Firft,  the  reflitution  of  fome  cap- 
tures made  upon  the  Spanifh  flag.  Secondly,  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  Spanifh  nation  to  fifh  npon  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Thirdly,  the  demolition  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  fettlements  made  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  This 
memorial  was  returned  as  wholly  inadmiffible.  Mr 
Pitt  declared,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  af- 
front to  the  dignity  of  his  maftcr,  and  incompatible 
with  the  fmcerity  of  the  negociation,  to  make  any  fur- 


ther  mention  of  fuch  a  circumflance. 


44? 


Mr  Pitt  being  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  the   fi-  Spanifh 
niflcr  defigns  of  Spain,  propofed  immediately  to  de- warpro- 
clare  war  againft   that  kingdom.     But  this  propofal  P°'^^'',''T 
being  rejedted,  herefigned  his  employment  of  fecreta-        '"" 
ry  offlate;    after  which   he  was  created  earl  of  Chat- ^j^'^, 
ham,  and  had  a  penfionof  3000/.  per  annum  fettled  and  is  ere-' 
upon  him  for  three  lives.  attdearlot 

Soon  after   this,  however,  the  new  adminiftration  Chatham, 
found  that  Mr  Pitt  was  in  the  right,  and  war  was  de- .    4-5° 
Glared  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.     As  Portu-      . 
was  a  ufeful  ally  of  Britain,  it  M'as  refolved  by  P""" 
French  and    Spaniards  to   attack   that  kingdom. 
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which  was  then  in  no  capacity  of  defending  itfelf.  The 
Portuguefe  monarch  was  by  the  moft  haughty  memo- 
rials commanded  to  accede  to  the  confederacy  againft 
Britain,  and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  France 
and  Spain  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
promifed  to  obfervc  a  ftrift  neutrality,  and  urged  the 
obligations  he  was  under  to  the  king  of  Britain ;  this 
moderate  and  reafonable  reply  only  drew  on  more 
haughty  and  infulting  anfwers.  His  Portuguefe  ma- 
jefty,  however,  continued  torejeft  their  propofals  in 
the  moft  refolute  manner;  and  concluded  his  laft  de- 
claration with  thefe  words,  that  "  it  would  affeft  him 
lefs,  though  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  of  which  the 
great  Judge  is  the  fole  arbiter,  to  let  the  laft  tile  of 
his  palace  fall,  and  to  fee  his  faithful  fubjeds  fpill  the 
laft  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to  facrifice,  together 
with  the  honour  of  his  crown,  all  that  Portugal  holds 
moft  dear ;  and  to  fubmit,  by  fuch  extraordiriary  means, 
to  become  an  unheard  of  example  to  all  pacific  powers, 
who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
neutrality,  whenever  a  war  fhall  be  kindled  between 
other  powers  with  which  the  former  are  conncaed  hy  4Ji 
dcfenfive  treaties."  This  declaration  was  made  on  the  ^""^"J, 
27th  of  April  1762  ;  and  foon  after  France  and  Spain  J^^^^ 
jointly  declared  war  againft  Portugal.  ggainft 

As  the  defign  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  in  ponugal, 
making  war  with  Portugal,  was  profefTedly  to  prevent 
Great  Britain  from  the  military  and  commercial  ufe  of 
the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  their  principal  endeavour^ 
were  aimed  at  the  two  great  ports  where  the   Bntilh      «* 
ufed  to  rtMt,  viz.  Oporto  and   LiftDon.    With  thisW' 
view,  three  inroads  were  to  be  made ;  one  to  the  north ; 
another  more  to   thefouth;  while  the  third  was  made 
in  the  middle  provinces,  in  order  to  fuftain  thefe  two 
bodies,  and  prcfervc  a  communication  between  iliem. 
'  The 
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r^itaia.  The  firA  body  of  troops  was  commanded  by  liie  mar- 
*  '  X  '  qais  of  Savria ;  and  entered  the  nonh  caft  angle  of 
Portugal,  marching  towards  Miranda.  This  town 
might  pofUMy  have  retarded  their  progrcfs,  had  not  a 
powder  magazine  been  blown  up  by  accident  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  entered  on  the  9th  of  May  by  the  breaches 
made  by  this  explotlon.  From  thence  ihcy  marched 
to  Braganza,  which  furrcndcrcd  fix  days  after  Miranda. 
Moncorvo  was  taken  in  like  manner;  every  tiling  was 
clear  before  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Douro  ;  and  they 
became  mafters  of  almoll  the  whole  extenfivc  province, 
of  Tralos  Montes.  Oporto  was  given  np  for  loft,  and 
the  admiralty  prepared  tranfports  to  carry  otf'thc  cffedls 
of  the  Britilh  merchants.  On  the  banks  of  the  Douro, 
however,  the  career  of  this  body  was  lloppcd.  The 
peafants,  animated,  and  guided  by  fo:ne  Britilh  officers, 
feized  a  dilHcult  pafs,  and  drove  the  enc-my  back  to 
Moncorvo. 

The  fccond  body  of  Spaniards  entered  the  province 
of  Beira,  at  the  villages  called  lat  dt  I\luia,  and  {^a/ 
di  Cotlha.  They  were  joined  by  flrong  detachmcK-. 
araonnting  to  almoft  the  whole  army  in  Tralos  Montes\ 
and  immediately  laid  fiegc  to  Almeida,  the  ftrongcft 
and  beft  provided  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
This  place  was  defended  with  fufficient  rcfoUition  ; 
but,  like  the  reft,  was  obliged  to  furrendcr  on  tiie 
3Sth  of  Auguft.  The  Spaniards  then  overran  the 
whole  territory  of  Cartel  Branco,  a  principal  diftrid  of 
the  province  of  Beira,  making  their  way  fouthward 
until  they  approached  the  banks  of  the  Tagns.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  their  progrefs,  and  indeed  during 
the  whole  of  the  campaign,  the  allied  troops  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  had  nothing  that  could  be  called 
an  army  in  the  field,  and  they  could  not  think  of 
oppofing  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  by  the  d;;fencc  of  paflcs,  fkirmifh, 
and  furprife. 

By  this  time  the  count  of  La  Lippc  Backeburg  had 
arrived  in  Portugal,  to  theinexprelHblejoy  of  the  whole 
nation.     The  third  Spanifli  army  had  afTembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Eftramadura,  witli  a  dcfign  to  invade  the 
province  of  Alentejo;     and   had   this   body  of  troops 
been  joined  to  the  others,  they  would  probably,  in  fpite 
of  all  oppofition,  have  forced   their  way  to  Li/bon  it- 
felf;    had  it  afted  fcparatcly  it  might   have  greatly 
^jj         diftrai5led  the  defendants,  fo  as  to  enable  fonic  other 
Spiniards    body  of  forces  to  penetrate  to  that  city.     The  count, 
dcftated  by  therefore,  refolved  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
Gcnenl      kingdom;  and  with  this  view  difpatched    brigadicr- 
Burgoyue.  general    Burgoyne  to  attack  an  advanced  body  of  Spa- 
niards which  lay  on  their  frontiers,  in  a  town  called 
Valintia  di  Alcantara.     On   the  2  7ih  of  Aiigull,  the 
town  was  furprifed  ;  the  general  was  taken  who  in- 
tended to  have  commanded  in  the  invafion,  together 
with  one  colonel,  two  captains,  and  lyfubalicrn  of- 
ficers.    One  of  the  beft  regiments  in  the  Spanilh  fer- 
vice  was  alfo  entirely  dcflroyed  ;  and  thus  the  enemy 
were  in  all  probability  prevented  from  entering  Alen- 
tejo. 

That  part  of  the  Spanifh  army  which  afted  in  the 
territory  of  Cartel  Branco  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  feveral  important  palTes,  which  they  obliged  fomc 
Ijodies  of  Portaguefc  to  abandon.  The  combined  ar- 
my of  BritiDi  and  Portuguefe  pretended  to  retire  be- 
fore them,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  the  mountainous 
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tracls.     They  attacked  the  rear  of  the  allies,  but  were    Pritain. 

repulfed   with   lofs.     Still,    however,    they  contiiuied  ' ' 

mailers  of  the  country,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
palfage  of  the  Tagns  to  enable  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the,  province  of  Alentejo.  This  the  count 
deligncd  to  prevent  ;  and  in  this  fcrvice  general  Bur- 
goyne was  employed,  who  formed  a  defign  of  fur-  ^^^ 
priling  them.  The  execution  was  committed  to  co- And  l>y  ca. 
lonel  Lee,  who,  in  the  night  of  October  6tb,  fell  lonclLcc. 
upon  their  rear,  difperled  the  whole  body  with  confi- 
derable  llaugbtcr,  deftroyed  their  magazines,  and  re- 
turned with  fcarcc  any  lofs.  The  fcafon  was  now  far 
advanced;  immenfc  quantities  of  rain  fell;  the  roads 
were  deftroyed  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  having  feized  no 
advanced  ports  where  they  could  maintain  themfelves, 
and  being  unprovided  with  magazines  for  the  fupport 
of  their  horfe,  every  where  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  455 

No  lefs  fuccefsful  were  the  Britilh  arms  in  America  Havannah» 
and  the  Eaft-lndics.    From  the  French  were  taken  the  &c.  taken, 
idandsof  Mariinico,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Gra- 
nada ;   from  the  Spaniards,  the  ftrong  fortrefs  called 
Havannah,  in  the  irtand  of  Cuba.     By  the  acqinliiion 
of  the  firrt  mentioned  idands,  the  Briiifli  became  the 
fole  and  undifturbcd  poJclfors  of  all  the  Caribbees,  and 
held  that  chain  of  innumerable  illands  which  forms  an 
immenfc  bow,  extending  from  the  eaftcrn  point  of  Hif- 
paniola,  almoft   to  the   continent  of  South  America. 
The  conqucft  of  the  Havannah  coft  a  number  of  brave 
men;   more   of  whom  were  deftroyed   by  the  climate 
than  the  enemy*.     It  was  in  this  place  that  the  fleets  •  See  /f*- 
from  the  feveral  pans  of  the  Spanilh  ^\■eft  Indies,  call-  vannab. 
ed  ihz  galleons  and  fiota,  aflembled,  before  they  finally 
fct  out  on  their  voyage  for   Europe.     The  acquilition 
of  this  place,  therefore,  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advan-      ^jg 
tages  which  can  be   acquired  in  war.     it   was  a  mili-  Imnienfe 
tary  advantage  of  the  higheft  clafs :  it  was  equal  to  pluniler 
thcgreateft  naval  viiflory,  by  its  cffed  on  the  enemy  *s '^'"'"'' '" 
marine  ;  and  in  the  plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  of       pl^<^«' 
a  national  fubfidy.     Is'ine  of  the  enemy's  men  of  war, 
with  four  frigates,  were  taken  ;   three  of  their  capital 
fliips  had  been  funk  in  the  harbour  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiege ;  two  more  were  on  the  ftocks  in  great  for- 
wardncfs,  and  thefe  were  deftroyed.     In  money  and 
valuable  roercbandifes,  the  plutider  did  not  fall  (lion  of     ^^y 
3,ooo,oool.  fterling.     To   this  fuccefs  in  the  wcrtern  Capture 
part  of   the  world   may  be  added  the  capture  of  theofthtHer- 
Spanilli  regirtcr-(hip  called  the  H^rvtcine,  by  the  Adivc  nii»nc. 
and   Favourite   king's   rtiips.     This  happened  on  the 
21  ft  of  May  1762,  juft  as   Ihc  was  entering  one  of  the 
pons  of  Old  Spain,  and  the  prize  was  little  ftiort  of 
i,oco,oool.  fterling.  ^^g 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  an  expedition  was  undertaken  Philippiuei 
againft  the  Philippine  iflaiids,  which  was  coniniiiicd  to  reduced, 
colonel  Draper,  who  arrived    for  this  purpofe  at  Ma- 
drafs  in  the  latter  end  of  June  1762.     The  79th  regi- 
ment was  the   only  regular  corps  that  could   be  (pared 
for  this  fervice.     Every   thing  was  conduded  with  the 
greatertcelerity  and  judgment.     The   Britifli    forces 
landed  on  Manilla  on  the  24th  of  September  ;  on  the 
6th  of  Odober  the  governor  was  obliged  to  furrender 
at  difcretion  ;  and  foon  after,  the  galleon  bound  from  Maniiu 
Manilla  to  Acapulco,  laden  with  rich  merchandifc,  to  galleon 
the  value  of  more  than  half  a  million,  was  taken  by  the  taken, 
frigates  called  the  Arga  and  Panthtr,     By  the  conqucft 
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of  Manilla,  14  confiderable  iflands  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Rritidi  ;  which  from  their  extent,  fertility,  and 
convenience  of  commerce,  fiirniflied  the  materials  of  a 
great  kingdom.  By  this  acquifition,  joined  to  former 
fuccefTes,  they  fecured  all  the  avenues  of  the  Spanifli 
trade,  and  interrupted  all  communications  between  the 
parts  of  their  vafl  but  unconnected  empire.  The  con- 
qaeft  of  the  Havanuah  had  cut  off,  in  a  great  mcafure, 
the  intercourfe  of  -their  wealthy  continental  colonies 
with  Europe  :  the  reduftion  of  the  Philippines  exclu- 
ded them  from  Afia  :  and  the  plunder  taken  was  far 
more  than  fiifhcient  to  indemnify  the  charges  of  the 
expedition  ;  a  circumflance  not  very  common  in  modern 
wars.  It  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half ; 
of  which  the  Eaft  India  company,  on  whom  the  charge 
of  the  enterprize  in  a  great  meafure  lay,  were  by  con- 
tradt  to  have  a  third  part. 

All  this  time  the  war  in  Germany  had  continued 
with  the  ntmoft  violence  ;  the  allies  under  prir.ce  Fer- 
dinand had  continued  to  give  the  high  eft  proofs  of 
their  valour,  but  no  decifive  advantage  could  be  ob- 
tained againfl:  the  French.  It  was,  however,  no  long- 
er the  intcreft  of  Britain  to  continue  a  deftruftive 
war.  There  never  had  been  a  period  fo  fortunate  or 
glorious  to  that  illand.  In  the  courfe  of  this  war  flie 
had  conquered  a  trafl:  of  continent  of  imraenfe  ex- 
tent. Her  American  territory  approached  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Afia,  and  came  near  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ruflian  and  Chinefe  dominions.  She  had  conquered 
25  illands,  all  of  them  diftinguiOiable  for  their  magni- 
tude, their  riches,  or  the  importance  of  their  fituation. 
By  fea  or  land  flie  had  gained  12  battles,  had  reduced 
nine  fortified  cities,  and  near  40  caftlesand  forts.  She 
had  taken  or  deftroyed  above  100  Ihips  of  war  from 
her  enemies,  and  acquired  at  leaft  L.  10,000,000  in 
plunder. 

By  fuch  unexampled  and  wide  extended  conquefts,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  de- 
firous  of  a  peace  ;  which  was  at  length  concluded  at  Pa- 
ris on  the  loth  of  February  1 763.  The  terms  granted 
them  were  by  many  thought  too  favourable.  The  prin- 
cipal of  them  were,  That  the  French  king  flioold  rel.in- 
quilh  all  claims  to  Nova  Scotia  :  that  he  (hould  like- 
wife  give  up  all  the  country  of  Canada  ;  and  that  for  the 
future  the  boundary  betwixt  the  Britifh  and  French  do- 
minions in  America  fliould  be  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  a- 
longthe  middle  of  the  river  Miflilippi  from  its  fource  to 
the  river  Ibberville,  and  from  thence  drawn  by  a  line 
along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maufepas 
and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  fea.  The  iflands  of  St  Pierre, 
Miquelon,  Martinico,  Gaudaloupe,  Marigalante,  Defi- 
rade,  St  Lucia,  and  Belleifle,  were  reftored  to  France  : 
Minorca,  Granada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  to  Britain.  In  A- 
frica,  the  idand  of  Goree  was  reftored  to  France  ;  and 
the  river  Senegal,  with  all  its  forts  and  dependencies, 
eeded  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  all  the 
forts  and  fadories  taken  from  the  French,  were  re- 
flored.  In  Europe,  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were 
to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  all  the  countries,  fortrefTes,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  cleftorate  of  Hanover,  the  duke  of 
Brunfwic,  and  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckeburg,  re- 
ftored. With  regard  to  Spain,  the  Britifli  fortifications 
on  the  bay  of  Honduras  were  to  be  demoliflied  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  were  to  dcfift  from  their  claim  of  a  right  to 


fifli  on  the  Newfoundland  bank.  The  Havannah  was 
reftored;  in  confequence  of  which,  Florida,  St  Augii- 
lline,  and  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  were  ceded  to  Britain, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  to  make  peace  with  Portugal  : 
all  other  countries  not  particularly  mentioned  were  to 
be  reftored  to  their  refpedive  owners  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

The  conclufion  of  the  war  did  not  by  any  means  tend 
to  heal  thofe  divifions  which  had  arifen  on  the  refigna- 
tion  of  Mr  Pitt ;  on  the  contrary,  it  furniflied  abun- 
dant matter  of  complaint  for  the  difcontented  party, 
whofe  views  feem  at  that  time  only  to  have  been  the 
embarraflment  and  diftnrbance  of  an  adminiftratiaai 
which  they  were  not  able  to  fubvert.  At  the  time  the 
treaty  was  under  confideration,  however,  only  fom« 
faint  attempts  were  made  to  oppofe  it  ;  but  it  foon 
appeared,  that  though  this  oppofition  had  proved  fo 
feeble,  the  fpirit  of  the  party  was  far  from  being  ex- 
haufted.  The  ftate  of  affairs  at  that  time  indeed  great- 
ly favoured  the  views  of  thofe  who  delighted  in  turbu- 
lence and  faction.  A  long  and  expenfive  war  had 
drained  the  national  treafure,  and  greatly  increafed  the 
public  debt.  Heavy  taxes  had  already  bcenimpofed,  and 
it  was  ftill  as  ncreflary  to  keep  up  thefe,  and  even  to 
impofe  new  ones,  as  though  the  war  had  not  ceafed. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  who  imagined  that  con- 
queft  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  were  eafily 
induced  to  believe  that  adminiftraiion  arbitrary  and  op- 
prefTive,  which  continued  to  load  them  with  freflv  taxes 
after  fuch  great  fuccelTes  as  had  attended  the  Britifli 
arms  for  fome  years  paft. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  the  new  adminiftra- 
iion appear  not  to  have  been  fufficiently  wary  in  this 
refped.  Among  other  methods  of  raifing  the  fupplics 
for  1763,  they  had  thought  proper  to  lay  a  duty  of 
four  Ihillings  per  hogfliead  upon  cyder,  payable  by 
the  maker,  and  to  be  colleded  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  exciies.  The  other  articles  of  fupply  furniflied 
alfo  matter  of  declamation  for  the  members  in  oppo- 
fition ;  but  this  inflamed  the  popular  fury  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  made  them  readily  imbibe  as  truth  whatever 
was  thrown  out  by  the  minority  in  their  parliamentary 
debates.  Befides  the  ufual  declamations  that  it  was 
oppreflive,  unconftitutional,  and  injurious  to  the  land- 
holder and  farmer,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  to  be  raifed 
by  it  was  now  urged.  This  was  faid  to  indicate  that 
the  fupplying  the  wants  of  government  could  not  be 
the  fole  motive  for  impofing  fuch  a  duty.  It  was  far- 
ther urged,  with  much  fliow  of  lamentation,  that  now 
the  houfes  of  all  orders  of  people,  nohlemen  of  the  firft 
rank  not  excepted,  were  liable  to  be  entered  and 
fearched  at  the  pleafiire  of  excifemen,  a  proceeding 
which  they  denominated  in  exprcfs  terms  "  a  badge 
of  flavery."  Thus  it  was  fpoken  of  throughout  all  the 
cyder  counties,  by  the  city  of  London,  and  by  moft  of 
the  incorporations  througjiout  the  kingdom.  The  ci- 
ty had  been  difpleafed  by  the  late  changes  in  admini- 
ftration,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  iheir  good  humour. 
They  inftrudted  their  reprefentatives  to  oppofe  the 
pafling  of  the  bill  with  all  poflible  vigour,  and  gave  in 
petitions  againft  it  to  every  branch  of  the  legiflature; 
a  meafure  till  that  time  totally  unprecedented;  two 
protefts  were  alfo  entered  againft  it  in  the  houfe  of 
lords ;  and  in  fiiort  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
thrown  into  an  almoft  univcrfal  ferment. 

It 
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Britain.  It  is  not  ta  be  do:bteJ  that  the  friends  of  adinini- 
ftrition  were  able  to  brintj  arguments  fufficiently  plau- 
liblc  in  favour  of  their  fchcmc  ;  but  the  utmoft  force 
of  reafon  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  q.iieting  po- 
pjlar  clamojr  ;  and,  while  oppoliiioti  was  railing  a- 
gainft  miniftry  within  doors,  every  method  was  taken 
to  excite  tl>e  fary  of  the  people  without.  Virulent 
libels,  the  audacity  of  which  far  exceeded  any  thing 
known  in  former  times,  now  made  their  appearance ; 
and  fuch  was  the  general  intemperance  in  this  rcfpefl, 
that  it  would  be  difHcuk  to  determine  which  fide  piid 
lead  regard  to  any  kind  of  decency  or  decorum. 

In  the  midft  of  this  general  ferment  the  carl  of  B.itc 
unexpcftedly  refigncd  his  place  of  firft  lord  of  the  trea- 
fjry.  His  refignation  quickly  became  an  objetft  of 
general  fpccnlation  ;  by  fomc  he  was  highly  cenfured 
for  leaving  his  friends  at  the  limc  when  a  little  perfe- 
verancc  might  have  defeated  ail  the  dclignsof  his  ene- 
mies, and  crtablilhed  his  own  power  on  the  moft  folid 
fouadation.  Such  conduft,  they  faid,  muft  difconragc 
the  friends  of  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  give 
proportionable  enco;irageraent  to  its  aJverfaries  to  in- 
falt  it,  as  they  perceived  miniftry  unable  to  refift  the 
firft  gull  of  popular  fury.  Others  contended,  that  the 
earl  was,  perhaps,  the  Icaft  influenced  by  popular  opi- 
nion of  any  man  in  the  world.  He  had  dcraonrtrated 
his  finnncfs  by  taking  a  lead  in  the  daiigerous  but  ne- 
ccflary  affair  of  concluding  peace  ;  and,  this  being  ac- 
compUnied,  he  had  fully  obtained  his  end,  and  per- 
formed the  fcrvice  to  his  country  which  was  defired. 
He  now  rcio'.ved  that  the  factious  party  ihould  not 
iiavc  even  the  pretence  of  objecting  his  perfonal  am- 
bition as  the  caufe  of  dirturbances  which  they  them- 
felves  bad  excited  :  aj^dthus  his  rclignation  would  tend 
to  put  a:i  end  to  thcf*  troubles,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  (bowed  the  authors  of  ihera  in  their  proper  co- 
lours. 

The  event,  however,  fliowcd  that  the  former rcafon- 
ing  was,  in  the  prcfeni  cafe,  neartft  the  triiih.  Tlic 
popular  refentment  was  not  in  the  leaft  abated  by  the 
refignation.  His  lordlliip,  though  now  withdrawn 
from  the  ortenfible  adminiftratioii  of  affairs,  was  ftill 
onfidered  as  principal  dirciftor  of  the  cabinet  ;  and 
this  opinion  gained  the  more  ground  thai  no.ne  of  the 
popular  leaders  were  yet  taken  in,  nor  any  apparent 
change  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  new  adminiftra- 
tion. 

Noreafonable  oSjcclion  could  now  be  made  to  thofc 
who  filled  the  great  offices  of  (bte.  Mr  Grenville,  who 
niniAa*.  fucccedcd  the  earl  of  Bute  in  the  treafury,  was  a  man 
of  approved  intcgriiy,  underftanding,  and  rxperitncc. 
Lord  Hollifid  w^s  univcrLl'.y  conlidcred  as  a  very  able 
man  in  office,  and  had  already  filled  many  hi^^h  em- 
ployments with  a  great  degree  of  reputation.  The  o- 
ther  fecrctary  lord  Egrcmoni,  though  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  was  in  every  re(pc&.  of  an  unexception- 
sWe  chiriiftrr.  The  other  di  pirtments  were  filled  in 
a  fir.iilar  manner,  yet  tlie  ditcunicnts  and  public  da- 
mr)<ir^  were  not  dimiiiiihed.  It  was  now  faid  that  the 
nCA'  minifter*  were  not  c'lufcn  on  .Trcount  of  any  fn- 
perinf  gifts  of  niinre  or  fortune,  but  merely  becaMfc 
they  hsd  the  art  of  infin  utin2r  ihemfclves  into  favour 
a(  ccirt  in  fuch  a  manner  that  any  inconvenience  would 
be  f.ibmitted  to  r.".;her  than  parr  with  them.  The  folc 
reafon  of  their  appointment  !!icr:f(>re  was,  that  t!icy 
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might  zR  as  t!ic  pafllveinibumencs  of  ihc  laieminifter, 
who,  though,  froir.  confiderations  of  his  own  perfonal 
fafety,  be  had  thought  proper  ot  retire  from  bullnefs, 
yet  bad  not  abandoned  bis  ambitious  projc^s,  but 
continued  to  dired  every  thing  as  though  he  had  ftill 
been  prefcnt.  Oppofition  to  the  new  minirtcrs  was 
therefore  oppofition  to  him  ;  and  it  became  thofc  who 
nnderllood  the  true  intercft  of  their  country,  and  had 
a  real  regard  for  it,  not  to  fuffcr  fuch  a  fchcmc  of  claa- 
deAine  adminiftration. 

Whether  the  party  who  made  thefc  aflertions  really 
believed  them  or  not  cannot  be  known  ;  but  the  eticd 
was  exadlly  the  fame  as  though  they  had.  The  great 
objed  of  both  parties  moft  probably  was  power  ;  but 
their  dilftreiu  lituations  required  that  ihey  fliouid  pro- 
fefs  different  political  principles.  Tiic  friends  of  lord 
Bute,  and  of  the  fucceeding  adminiftration,  were  for 
preferving  to  the  crown  the  full  exercil'e  of  a  power 
which  could  not  be  difputed,  viz.  that  of  chooling  its 
own  fcrvants.  Their  opponents,  without  denying  this 
power,  contended,  that,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
conftiiution,  the  crown  fliould  be  dircftcd  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  this  public  duty  only  by  motives  of  national 
utility,  and  not  by  private  friendfhip.  In  apjx)inting 
the  officers  of  ftate,  therefore,  they  infifted,  that  re- 
fpedl  Ihould  be  paid  to  thofe  poITeflcd  of  great  talents, 
who  had  done  eminent  fervices  to  the  nation,  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  nobility,  and  had  influence  a- 
mongft  the  landed  and  mercantile  interefts.  The  ob- 
fcrvance  of  this  rule,  they  contended,  was  the  only 
proper  balance  whicii  cojjld  be  had  againft  the  enor- 
mous iniluencc  of  the  crown  arifing  from  the  difpofal 
of  fo  many  places  ;  nor  could  the  nation  be  reconciled 
to  this  power  by  any  other  means  than  a  Vf  ry  popular 
ufe  of  it.  Men  might  indeed  be  appointed  according 
to  the  iir'ict  letter  of  the  law;  but  unltfsthefe  were 
men  in  whom  the  majority  of  the  nation  already  put 
confidence,  they  never  would  be  fatisfied,  nor  tliink 
thcmfelves  fecure  againft  attempts  on  the  conftiiution 
of  the  kingdom.  When  miuifters  alfo  found  ibem- 
felvcs  recommended  to  the  royal  favour,  and  as  it  were 
prcfeiited  to  their  places  by  the  efteem  of  the  people, 
they  would  be  ftudious  to  deferve,  and  I'ecure  ihem- 
fclves in  it  ;  and  upon  thefe  (which  tht y  called  ihc 
principles  of  wliigs)  they  faid  that  the  government 
bad  been  honourably  conducted  fince  the  revdution, 
and  the  nation  would  never  be  at  peace  till  ihey  were 
again  eftabliihed  on  the  fame  balis. 

In  the  mean  time  the  difpoliiion  to  libel  and  in- 
vedive  Teemed  10  have  gone  beyond  all  bounds.  The 
peace,  the  Scots,  and  Scottitied  adminiftration,  affiird- 
ed  fuch  fubjeJls  of  ab'jfe  to  the  pretended  patriots,  thai 
miniftry  refolved  at  la/t  to  make  an  example  of  one  of 
them  by  way  of  deterring  the  reft  from  fuch  licenii- 
oufnefs.  Kor  this  purpofc  the  paper  called  the  North 
Briton  was  made  choice  of,  which,  in  language  much 
fuperior  to  any  other  political  work  of  the  lin-.e,  had 
abufcd  the- king,  the  miniftry,  and  the  Scots  in  an  ex- 
travagant manner.  One  particular  pjpcr  (N"  XI- V.) 
\\*s  deetned  by  thofe  in  power  to  be  aflionable,  and 
Mr  Wilkes,  member  of  parlianieni  for  Aylefbury,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  author.  A  warrant  was  there- 
fore granted  for  apprehending  the  author,  publilhtrs, 
&c.  of  this  performance,  hut  wiihoui  mentioning 
Wilkes's  name.  Inconrrq-enceof  this,  ho\^e^r^,  ihrce 
4  N  melfen^trs 
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Britain.  melTengers  entered  his  lioufe  on  the  night  between  the 
'  **  '  29th  and  30th  of  April  1763,  with  an  intention  to 
feize  him.  He  objeded,  however,  to  the  legality  of 
the  warrant,  becaufe  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it, 
and  likewife  to  the  latenefs  of  the  hour ;  and,  on 
threatening  the  melTengers  with  violence,  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  for  that  night.  Next  morning  he  was 
apprehended  without  making  any  refiftance,  though 
fome  violence  was  neceflary  to  get  him  into  an  hackney 
coach,  which  carried  him  before  the  fccretaries  of  ftate 

470  for  examination. 

Illegal  pro-  On  the  firfl  intimation  of  Mr  Wilkes  being  in  cu- 
ceedings  a-f^gdy,  application  was  made  for  an  habeas  corpus ;  but 
gainft  hiiu.  ^^  jj^jg  could  not  be  fued  out  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
feveral  of  his  friends  defired  admittance  to  him,  which 
was  peremptorily  refufed  on  pretence  of  an  order  from 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate.  This  order,  however,  though 
repeatedly  demanded,  could  not  be  produced,  or  at 
leaft  was  not  fo  ;  on  which  account  the  gentlemen, 
conceiving  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  any  re- 
gard to  melTengers  aJting  only  by  a  verbal  comraiffion, 
entered  the  place  where  he  was  without  further  que- 
ftion. 

This  illegal  flep  was  quickly  followed  by  feveral  o- 
thers.  Mr  VVilkes's  houfe  was  fearched,  and  his  papers 
fcized  in  his  ahfence  ;  and  though  it  was  certain  that  an 

471  habeas  corpus  was  now  obtained,  he  was  neverthelefs 
He  is  com-  committed  to  the  Tower.     Here  not  only  his  friends, 
mitted  to    but  even   feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  firft 
the  tower.  (jiftJiiftion,  were  denied  accefs,   ncr  was  his  own  bro- 
ther allowed  to  fee  him  more  than  others.     On   the 

'third   day  of  May  he  was  brought  before   the  court  of 
comuion  pleas,  where  he  made  a  moft  patriotic  fpcech, 
fetting  forth  the  love  he  had  for  his  nnjerty,  tlie  bad 
conduct  of  miniftry,  not  forgetting  his  own  particular 
grievances,  and  that  he  had  been  treated  "  worfe  than 
a  Scotch  rebel."     His  cafe  being  learnedly  argued  by 
feveral  eminent  lawyers,  he  wasremamled  to  the  Tower 
for  three  days  ;  after  which   he  was  ordered    to   be 
-J       brought  up,  that  the  affair  might  be  finally  fettled. 
Deprived         Next  day  lord  Temple  received  a  letter  from  fecre- 
of  his  com-  tary  Egremont,  informing  him,  that  the  king  judged 
miflion  is    ;[    improper    that    Mr  Wilkes    fliould    continue  any 
colonel  of    ion£>;er  a  colonel  of  the  Buckinghanifhire  militia  ;   and, 
the  Buck-    ^^^^^  after.  Temple  himfclf  was  removed  from  beine 
Ihfrensili-   ■'°''"  lieutenant  ot  that  county.    Mr  Wilkes  then  being 
tia.  brought   to  Weflminfter  Hall  at  the   time  appointed, 

made  another  flaming  fpeech  ;  after  which  the  judges 
took  his  cafe  into  confideration.     Their  opinion  was, 
that  the  warrant  of  a  fscretary  offlateWasin  no  re- 
fpei.^   fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  jufticc  of  peace  ; 
and,  on   the   whole,  that   Mr  Wilkes's  commitment 
Wis  illegal.     It  was  likewife  determined  that  his  pri- 
vilege as  member  of  parliament  was  infringed:  this 
could  not  be  forfeited  \sm  by  treafon,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace;  none  of  wiiich  was  impuieti  to  him  ;   for 
a  libel,  even  though  it   had  been  proved,  had  only  a 
473       tendency    to    difturb  the  peace,    without  any    aclual 
is  difchair-  breach  of  it.     Thus  it  was  rciblved  to  difcharge  him  ; 
ged.andhis  but,  before   he  quilted  the  court,  a  gentleman  of  emi- 

^^"'J^T      nence  in   the  profcflion  of  the  law  ftood   up  and   ac- 
ment  de-  j    1      •     1  1         ,       .     ,    •    „  '     , 

tlaredil-      I'lamted  the  judges,  that  he  had  jufl  received  a  note 

Itgal.  fro-ii  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  intreating  his 

lordfliip  not   to  give  Mr  Wilkes  leave  to  depart  till 

tkey  came,  which  would  be    inllantly,  as  they    had 


gainft  ad- 
miniftra- 


fomething  to  offer  againft  his  plea  of  privilege.     This    Britain, 
motion,  however,  being  rejefted,  the  prifoner  was  fct  *" — ^^— ' 
at  liberty.  ^^^ 

Mr  Wilkeshad  no  fooner  regained  his  freedom,  than  Endeavours 
he  ftiowed  himfelf  refolved  to  make  all  the  advantage '"raifc  a 
he  could  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  miniftry,  £*""*''-. 
and  to  excite  as  general  a  ferment  as  poflible.  For  "™'''y  «- 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  a  very  impudent  letter  to  the  \ 
earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  informing  them,  that  tion." 
his  houfe  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the  ftolen  goods 
were  in  the  polTeffion  of  one  or  both  of  their  lordlhips, 
infifting  upon  immediate  rellitution.  This  letter  was 
printed,  and  many  thoufand  copies  of  it  difperfed  ; 
foon  after  which  an  anfwer  by  the  two  noblemen  was 
publilhed  in  the  newfpapers,  in  which  they  informed 
him  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  ftizure  of  his  papers, 
that  his  majefty  had  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted  by 
the  attorney-general,  and  that  fuch  of  his  papers  as 
did  not  lead  to  a  proof  of  his  guilt  (hould  be  reftored. 
This  was  quickly  fucceeded  by  a  reply,  but  the  corre- 
fpondence  ceafed  on  the  part  of  their  lordlhips.  Mr 
Wilkes,  however,  erefted  a  printing  prefs  in  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  advertifed  the  proceedings  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  with  all  the  original  papers,  at  the  price 
of  a  guinea.  The  North  Briton  now  again  made  its 
appearance  ;  the  popular  party  were  elated  beyond 
meafure  with  their  fuccefs  ;  thofe  who  had  fufFered  by 
general  warrants  fought  redrcfs  at  law,  and  commonly 
obtained  damages  far  beyond  not  only  their  real 
fuiferings,  but  even  beyond  their  molt  fanguine  ex- 
pectations. During  the  whole  fummcr,  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  po- 
litical pamphlets  and  libels  of  various  kinds,  while  the 
affair  of  general  warrants  fo  cngrolTed  the  general  at- 
tention, that  by  the  time  the  parlitment  fat  down,  No- 
vember i5ih  1763,  fcarce  any  other  fubjeft  of  conver- 
fation  could  be  llarted  in  company.  ^^j 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  his  majefty  mention-  Proceed- 
ed in  his  fpeech,  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  ingsagainff 
divide  the  people;  and  before  the  addreffes  could  be  *;''"'''?*'• 
made  in  return,  a  melTage  was  fent  to  the  commons,  "™""' 
informing  them  of  the  fuppofed  offence  of  Mr  Wilkes, 
and  of  the  proceedings  againft  him,  the  exceptionable 
paper  being  alfo  laid  before  the  houfe.    After  warm 
debates,  the  North  Briton  was  deemed  afalfe,  fcanda- 
lous,  and  feditious  libel,  tending  to  excite  traiterous 
infurreftions.  Sec.     This  was  followed  by  another,  that 
the  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the  wri- 
ting and  publilhing  fediiious  libels,  nor  ought  to  obftrudt 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws  in  the  fpeedy  and  effec- 
tnal  profecutionof  fo  heinous  and  dangerous  an  offence. 
It  did  nor,  however,  pafs  the  houfe  of  commons  with- 
out a  vigorous  oppofition,  and  feventeen  members  of  the 
upper  houfe  protelled  againft  it.  476 

The  North  Briton,  N"  XLV.  being  condemned  as  Difturban- 
already  mentioned,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  thehang-  cesonburiv 
man;  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  oppo- ■"? 'J' 
fnion  from  the  mob.      The    executioner,  conftables,  ^  "" 
ofEcers,  and  even  the  chief  perfons  concerned,  were 
pelted  with  filth  and  dirt,  and  fome  of  them  infulted 
in  the  grolTeft  manner.     Mr  Harley,  one  of  the  high 
IherilTs,   and  member  of  parliament  for  London,  was 
wounded  by  a  billet  taken  from  the  fire  ;  the  ftaves  of 
the  conftables  were  broken  ;  and  the  whole  ofRcersand 
executiofler  driven  off  the  field,  while  the  remains  of 
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the  paper  were  carrcil  off  in  triumph  from  the  flames, 
and  in  return,  a  large  jack-boot  was  burnt  at  Tem- 
ple-bar, while  the  half-burnt  North  Britain  was  dif- 
pUyed  amidll  the  acclamations  of  ihc  populace. 

Mr  Wilkes,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make 
the  beft  ulc  of  the  viftory  he  had  already  gained,  and 
rhcreforc  commenced  a   profccution  in  the  court  of 


] 
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the  exigencies  of  the  nation  which  its  prefcm  lituaiion   r.ritain. 
undoubtedly  required.    The  prafticc  of  franking  blank  ^ 


tea 
papecf. 


sa  clawed. 


WilkeVi     common   pleas  agjinft  Robert  Wood,   Efq  ;   the  under 

fecretary  of  (late,  for  fcizing  his  paper^.     The  caiifc 

was  determined  in  his  favour,  and  Wood  condemned 

^■rg       in  loool.  damages,  with  full  cofls  of  fuit. 

Mr  Wilkes     The  profecution  with  which  Mr  Wilkes  had  been 

pcoiec-atcJ,  threatened  was  now  carried    on   with   great   vigour; 

woundrdin  (,,,£  j^  [jicmcijn  time,  having  grofsly  affronted  Samuel 

•J;^'^  "-^  Martin,    Efq ;    member   for   Camelford,    by  his  abu- 

five   language   in    the  North   Britain,  he  was  by  that 

gentleman  challenged,  and  dangeroully   wounded  in 

the  belly  with  a  piftol  bullet.-H-Whilc   he  lay  ill  of  his 

wound,  the   boufe  of  commons  put  off  his  trial  from 

time  to   time;   but    beginning  at  laft   to  fufpcct  that 

there  was   fomc   collufion  betwixt  him  and    his  phy- 

fician,  they  enjoined  Dr  Hcberdcn,    and  Mr  Hawkins 

an  eminent   furgeon,   to  attend   him,  and   report  his 

dfe.     Mr  Wikcs,  however,  did   not   think   proper  to 

admit   a  vilit   from  thefc  gentlemen;  but  foon   after 

took  a  joarney  to  France  to  vifit  his  daughter,  who, 

as  he  gave  out,  lay  dangeroufly  ill  at  Paris. 

The  commons  having  now  loft  all  patience,  and 
being  certified  that  he  had  rcfufed  to  admit  thcphy- 
fician  and  furgeon  feiit  by  them,  proceeded  againft 
him  in  his  abfence.  The  evidence  appearing  qiitc 
fatisfaftory,  he  was  expelled  the  boufe,  and  a  profecu- 
tion afterwards  commenced  againft  him  before  the 
houfc  of  lords,  on  account  of  an  obfcene  and  blafphe- 
mous  pamphlet,  in  which  he  had  mentioned  a  reverend 
and  learned  bilTiop  in  a  moft  fhameful  manner.  The 
event  of  all  was,  that,  failing  to  appear  to  anfwer  the 
charges  againft  him,  he  was  outlawed,  which  it  was 
then  fuppofed,  would  for  ever  confign  his  patriotifm 

.,.        10  oblivion 
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covers  to  go  free /-rr  poft,  to  any  part  of  Grcat-Bri- ^jj^j^.^^^^- 
tain,  or  Ireland,  had  arifcn  to  an  incredible  height,  fra„klntj 
and  greatly  prejudiced  the  revenue.  The  hands  letters  coi- 
of  members  of  parliair.ent  were  not  only  counter-  reded. 
feited,  but  the  covers  publicly  fold  without  the  Icaft 
fcniple;  and,  befidcS  this,  the  clerks  of  the  poft  of- 
fice claimed  a  privilege  of  franking,  which  extended 
cveH  farther  than  that  of  members  of  the  houfc  ; 
the  latter  being  rellri(5led  to  a  certain  weight,  but  the 
former  denying  that  they  were  fubjetl  to  any  reftric- 
tioii  of  this  kind.  The  matter,  however,  was  attend- 
ed with  conlidcrable  difficulty  when  it  came  to  be  exa- 
mined in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  was  found,  liiac 
though  ihc  vaft  incrcafe  of  franks  was  detrimental  to 
one  branch  of  the  revenue,  it  was  ferviceable  to  ano- 
ther by  the  immenfe  confumption  of  ftamps  it  occa- 
lioncd  ;  but  at  laft  the  following  aft  was  palled  as  an 
etFedual  remedy,  viz.  That  from  the  firft  of  May  1764, 
No  letters  or  packets  ftiould  be  exempted  from  poftage, 
except  fuch  as  were  fent  to  or  from  the  king  ;  or  fuch 
as,  not  exceeding  twoounces  in  weight,  (b.ould  be  ligned 
by  a  member  of  either  houfe,  the  whole  of  the  fuper- 
fcription  being  in  his  own  hand-writing;  or  fuch  as 
ihould  be  direfted  to  members  of  parliament,  or  other 
perfons  fpecified  in  the  act.  It  was  likewife  enabled, 
that  printed  votes  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  fent 
without  covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  the  fides,  and  only 
figncd  on  the  outfidc  by  a  member,  Ihould  go  free, 
though  fuch  packets  were  liable  to  befearched  ;  and  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  thefe  regulations,  it  was  made 
felony  and  tranfportation  for  feven  years  to  forge  a. 
frank.  At  this  time  ir  was  proved  that  the  annual 
portage  of  letters  fent  free  would  amount  to  70,000!. 
and  that  the  profits  accruing  to  the  clerks  of  the  pofl 
office  amounted  to  between  800  and  1700I.  each.  .j^ 

Other  plans  for  augmenting  the  revenue  were  that  \->hn  for 
for  fettling  the  illand  of  St   John,  and  for  the  fale  of  fettling  the 
the  lately  acquired  /^  merican  il'.ands.     The  former  was  ifland  of  St 


A  general       The  extreme  fcverity  ffiown  to  ^rr  Wilkes  did  not  at     propofed  by  the  earl  of  Egremont,  who  prfffcnted  a  me- J"'!"'™'* 


ne&  ftiU 
prevails. 


fpititof  li-  all  extinguilh  the  fpirit  of  the  party.  A  general  infa 
centiouf-  tuation  in  favour  of  licentious  and  abiilive  writings 
feemed  to  have  taken  place ;  and  to  publifh  libels  of 
this  kind  without  the  leaft  regard  to  truth  or  jufticc 
was  called  liberty.  At  the  vcfy  time  that  Mr  Wikes 
was  found  guilty  of  publilhing  the  infamous  pamphlet 
abovementioacd,  the  common  council  of  London  pre- 
fented  their  thanks  to  the  city  reprefentatives  for  their 
zealous  and  fpirited  endeavours  to  alFert  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  "  by  their  Itiidable  attempt 
to  obtain  a  feifoniblc  ami  parliamentary  declaration, 
That  a  general  warrantfor  apprehending  and  fcizing 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publiffiers  of  a  fcditious 
libel,  together  with  their  pipers,  is  not  warranted  by 
law."  Their  gratitude  they  fliewcd  to  lord  chief  jullicc 
Pratt,  for  hisdccifioii  in  Wilkes's  afiair,  by  prelenting 
him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  dclirmg  him  to 
fit  for  his  picture  to  be  placed  in  Guildhall.  Thefc 
extravagant  proceedings,  liowevcr,  did  not  pafs  with- 
otit  ftron^opp4>ruion,  and  were  confulercd  by  the  fobcr 
part  n  highly  unjuftand  improper,  as  well  as  indecent. 
Tho  violent  clamours  v/hich  had  been  excited  and 
ftill  continued,  though  in  a  lefs  violent  degree,  did  not 
prevent  aduiiniftration  from  paying  that  aiicniion  10 


morial  to  his  majefty  on  the  fubjea.  '  Is  this  he  de-  ["0"'"^^^^ 
fired  a  grant  of  the  whole  iflandof  St  John's,  in  the  f^'^"'" 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  hold  the  fame  in  fee  of  the 
crown  for  ever  ;  fpecifying  particularly  the  various  di- 
viiions,  government,  £fc.  ;  but,  for  reafons  unknown, 
the  plan  was -never  put  in  execution.  The  fale  of  the 
conquered  lands  took  place  in  March  1764.  Thefe 
were  particularly  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  the  Grena- 
dines, Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago.  Sixpence 
an  acre  was  to  be  paid  as  a  quit-rent  for  cleared  lands, 
and  a  penny  a  foot  for  gfound-rent  of  tenements  in 
towns,  and  fixpencc  an  acre  for  fields;  but  no  perfoa 
was  to  purchafe  more  than  300  acres  in  Dominica,  or 
500  in  the  other  illands.  ^^^ 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  tranfa^ions  of  this  year  Rertewal  of 
was  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  for  which  >he  charier 
the  latter  paid  the  fum  of  T,ioo,oool.  into  the  cxche- "f '**' ''*'''' 

oner  as  a  brefeiit  to  the  public,  befides  the  advancing  „   ■* V 

MI-  _  u  u-ii  A         Taxation 

a  million  to  government  upon  exchequer   bills.     Ano-    r  .„    ■  , 
11  r  ,111  of  America, 

thcr,  and,  by  its  confeqncnces,  (nil  more  momentous 

aflair,  however,  w  as  the  eonfideration  of  methods  to 

raifc  a  revenue  upon  the  American  colonies.     This  had 

been  formerly  propofed  to  Sir  Robert   Walpole;  but 

that   prudent   minifter  wifely  declined   to  enter   into 
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fuch  a  dangerous  affair,  faying  that  he  would  leave  ihe 
taxaiion  of  (he  colonies  to  thofewho  came  after  him  in 
oince.  The  reafon  given  for  fuch  a  proceeding  was 
the  defraying  the  ncccfTary  charges  of  defending  them, 
which,  though  extremely  reafonable  initfelf,  was  done 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  excited  a  flame  not  tobecxtinguifli- 
ed  but  by  a  total  lofs  of  the  authority  of  the  parent 
ilate.  Before  this  liuie,  indeed,  hints  had  been  thrown 
out,  that  it  was  not  impolFible  for  the  colonifts  to  with- 
draw their  dependence  on  Britain;  and  fume  difputcs 
had  taken  place  betwixt  the  difiereht  provinces,  which 
Were  quieted  only  by  the  fear  of  the  French,  and  feem- 
ed  to  prognofticate  no  good..  It  was  thought  proper 
therefore  now,  when  the  colonies  were  not  only  fecur- 
ed  hut  extended,  to  make  the  experiment  whether 
they  would  be  obedient  or  not.  They  contained  more 
than  two  millions  of  people,  and  it  was  evidently  ne- 
celTary  to  raife  a  revenue  from  fuch  a  numerous  body. 
Some  thought  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  them  ; 
but  to  this  it  was  replied  by  adminiftration  that  the 
danger  muft.  increafe  by  forbearance;  and  as  taxation 
was  indifpenfable,  the  fooner  the  experiment  was 
made,  the  better.  The  fatal  trial  being  thus  determi- 
ned, an  ait  was  pafled  for  preventing  fmuggling,  fo 
that  the  duties  laid  on  the  American  trade  might  come 
into  the  hands  of  government.  At  this  time  an  illicit 
trade  was  carried  on  betwixt  the  Britifh  and  Spaniih 
colonies,  which  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law  and 
regulation  ;  and  %vas  no  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  than  to  the  Britifh  court.  In  fome  refpeds,  how- 
ever, the  fupprcffion  of  this  was  very  inconvenient,  and 
even  intolerable,  to  the  colonifts;  for  as  the  balance  of 
trade  with  Britain  was  againft  them,  it  was  impoJible 
they  could  procure  any  fpecic,  except  by  trading  with 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  were  paid  for  their 
goods  in  gold  and  filver.  This,  and  another  ai5t  requiring 
them  to  pay  certain  duties  in  cafh,  contributed  to 
that  refentment  fliown  by  the  Americans  to  govern- 
ment, and  their  abfolute  refufal  to  fubmit  to  the  ftamp 
adl  which  was  alfo  paffed  this  year. 

The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  the  princi- 
pal objetl  of  adminiftration  at  this  time,  the  fuppref- 
iion  of  fmuggling  at  home,  as  well  as  in  America,  was 
taken  into  confideration.  Though  the  great  number 
of  cutters  and  other  veffels  fitted  out  by  government 
for  this  purpofe  had  produced  very  falutary  effefls,  the 
ifle  of  Man,  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and 
was  not  fubjedt  to  the  cuftom-houfe  laws,  lay  fo  conve- 
niently for  the  purpofes  of  fmuggling,  that  the  utmoft 
vigilance  of  government  was  not  fufficient  to  fupprefs 
it.  The  event  was  a  treaty  betwixt  government  and 
the  duke,  by  which  the  latter,  for  a  fum  of  money, 
ceded  all  the  fovereignty  in  the  ifland  he  could  claim, 
and  cotters  were  placed  on  thecoafts  and  in  the  harbours 
of  the  ifland  as  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 

This  difpofition  to  augment  the  revenue  by  all  pof- 
fible  methods,  feems  to  have  ferved  to  keep  up  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  oppreflive  and  arbitrary  meafures 
about  to  be  purfued  by  government.  The  ill  humour 
of  the  Britilh  patriots  ftill  continued  ;  and  the  ftamp 
bills  were  received  in  America  with  the  utmoft  indig- 
nation. The  arguments  for  and  againft  American 
taxation  are  now  of  no  importance ;  and  the  particu- 
lars of  their  oppofition  arc  related  under  the  article 
Vaited  States  of  America.    Here  we  fliall  only  take 


notice,  that  the  oppofition  on  the  colonifts  proved  very  Eritiij, 
diftreffing  to  the  mother  country,  ou  account  of  the  """^x-— ' 
vaft  fums  they  owed.  At  this  time  they  were  indebt- 
ed to  the  merchants  of  London  four  millions  Sterling  ; 
and  fo  ready  were  the  latter  to  give  them  credit,  that 
fome  of  the  American  legiflatures  paffed  afts  againft 
incurring  fuch  credit  for  the  future.  A  petition  on 
the  fubjeft  was  prcfcnied  to  the  houfe  of  commons; 
but,  as  it  denied  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation,  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  read.  It  was  then  propofed,  on 
the  part  of  adminiftration,  that  the  agents  Ihould  join 
in  a  petition  tu  the  houfe  for  their  being  heard  by 
counlel  in  behalfot  their  refpefiive  colonies  againft  the 
tax.  The  agents,  however,  not  thinking  themfelves 
empowered  to  grant  fuch  a  petition,  the  negociation 
was  broken  off,  and  matters  went  on  in  America  as  wc 
have  clfewhere  related.  .gg 

In  other  refpeds,  the  miniftry  took  fuch  fteps  as  Vigorous 
were  undeniably  proper  for  ftipporting  the  honour  and  condu(9of 
dignity  of  the  nation.     Some  encroachments  having  ^'^"'"'''^"" 
been  made  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  fuch  rcison- '"'°' 
ftrances  were  made  to  their  refpcctive  courts,  that  fa- 
tisfadion  was  quickly  made;  and   though  every  trifle 
was  fufficient  to  open  the  mouths  of  the  popular  party, 
it  was  impoffible  as  yet  to  find  any  juft  caufe   of  com- 
plaint.    The  difpofition   to  tumult  and   infurreftion,       489 
however,  feems  to  have  been  now  very  general.  The  Infante- 
filk-wcavers  refidingat  Spittalfields  being  diftreffed  for  t'onof''" 
want  of  employment,  which  they  fuppofcd  to  proceed^' 
from  the  clandcftine  importation  of  French  filks,  laid  '''""*' 
their  cafe  before  his  majcfty  in  the  year  1764,  who 
gracioufly  promifed  them  relief.     The  fuffercrs  were 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  public  ;  but  this  feemed 
to  render  the  matter  worfe,  by  confirming  them  in  ha- 
bits of  indolence  and  idlenefs.     At  the  fame  time,  a 
bill,  which  was  fuppofcd  to  tend  to  their  relief,  being 
thrown  out,  they  began  to  affemble  in  vaft  numbers, 
which,  gradually  increafing,   are  faid  to  have  amount- 
ed at  laft  to  50,000;  fcveral  diforders  were  committed, 
and  it  was  not  without  the  affiftance  of  the  foldiery, 
and  the  utmoft  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates,  that  the 
riot  cou'd  befuppreffed. 

During  this  infurreftion  the  ferment  betwixt  the 
court  aud  popular  parties  continued  with  unabated  vi- 
gour.    The  minifters  were  ftill  attacked  in  numberlcfs 
publications,  and  accufed  as  being  merely  dependents 
and  fubftitutes  to  the  earl  of  Bute ;  nor  could  the  ut- 
moft care  on   the  part  either  of  that  nobleman  or  the 
minifters  blunt  the  Ihafts  of  calumny  and  mifreprcfcnia-      490 
tion.     An  accident,  however,  now  produced  a  con- illncfs of 
fidcrablc  revolution  at  court,  though  it  had  very  little  the  king 
effeft  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  people.     This  was*'"^"^"- 
an  illncfs  with  which  the  king  was  feized  in  the  begin-  '^ 
ning  of  the  year,  which  filled  the  public  with  appre- 
henfions,  and  produced  a  bill  for  fettling  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  in  cafe  of  the  crown  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  minor.     In  fettling  this  bill,  minifters  were 
faid  to  have  behaved   with  very  little  refpeft  to  the 
princefs-dowager  of  Wales,  and  induftrioufly  to  have     491 
excluded  her  from  a  ftiare  of  the  government.     Thcfe  Charige«f 
proceedings  were  thought  in  a  great  meafure  to  have  miniflry. 
alienated  the  afFeftion  of  his  majefty  from  the  miniftry, 
who  had  hitherto  been  in  great  favour:  Nor  did  their 
fubfequent  condu(ft  fliew  them  to  be  at  all  defirous  of 
regaining  vvhat  they  had  loft.     They  now  contrived  to 
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ifiHin.    have  the  carl  of  Bute's  brother  turned  our  of  a  very 
lucrative  i>ort  which  he  enjoyed  in  ScotUnd,  and  in 
which  he  bad  never  given  the  lead  caule  of  complaint. 
A  flcp  of  this  kind  could  not  be  agreeable  to  his  ina- 
}e[iy,  nor  could  u  recommend  ihcm  10  the  popular  party 
in  England,  who  always  manifcfted  a  pci  t'ctft  indiffe- 
rence as  to  what  p-lTcJ  in  Scotland.      On   this  occaliou 
lord  Cbaihain  is  laid  to  have  been  Iblicited  again  to  ac- 
cept the  office  which  he  had  formerly  filled  fo  much  to 
the  faiisfa>^ion  of  ili«  nation,  and  to  have  declined  it. 
A  new    miniury,   however,  was  foon  formed,  at   the 
ftcnrecom-  recommcndatio;!  of    the  duke  of   Cumberland.     The 
mended  by  J.jltc  of  Grafton  and  the  honorable  Mr  Conway,  bro- 
*^' *|^  "'^  ther  to  the  carl  of  Hertford,   were  appoinied  itcrcta- 
ries  of  itate,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  firft  lord  of 
the  exchequer,  and  Mr  DowJcfwcll  chancellor  and  un- 
der treafirer  of  the  exchequer.     The  office  of  lord 
privy  fcal  was  conferred  on  theduke  of  Ncwcaftlc,  and 
all  other  places  \Kcre  filled  with  men  not  only  of  known 
inic^riry,  bat  fjch  as  were    agreeable  to  tbe  people. 
Thefe   changes,  however,  were  not  yet  able   to  give 
fatisfiflion.     The  opinion  that  affairs   were  ftill  ma- 
naged  by  the  earl  of  Bute  continued  to  prevail,  and 
agilnftlord  ^^   indiiftrio'.nly   kept  up  by  the  political  writers  of 
Uute  ftiil     j|jg  time.     The  city    of  London   cxpreflcd  their  dif- 
'?'"!'•       content  on   the  occalion  of  addreffing   his  majefty   on 
the  birih  of  a  third  fon.     They  now  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  alTuriiig  bim  of  *'  their  faithful  attachment 
to  his   royal  houfe,  and  the  true  honour  of  his  crown, 
•whenever  a  happy  eflablifhment  of  public  meafurei  Piould 
prefent  a  favourable  occafion  ;  and  that  they   would  be 
ready  to  exert  their   atmolt  abilities  in  fupport  of  fuch 
wife  councils  as  apparently   tended   to  reniler  his  ma- 
jefty's  reign  happy  and  glorious." 

Thefe  expreflions  Ihowed  fuch  an  evident  difappro- 
bation  of  his  majefty's  choice,    that  it  could  not  fail 
to  offend  both  king  and  miniflry  ;  but  before  the  latter 
conld  ihow  any  token  of  refcntraent,  they  iolf  their 
great  friend  and  patron  theduke  of  Cumberland.     His 
death    happened  on   the   31ft  of  Otflober  1765.     He 
had  been  that  evening  aflifling  at  one  of  thofc  councils 
frequently  held,   in  order  to  put  matters  in  a  way  of 
beini^  more  fpeedily  difpatchcd   by  the  privy  council; 
where  being  feizcd  with   a  fuddcn  diforder,  of  which 
lie   bad  forae  fymptoms  the  evening  before,  he  fell 
fenfeJefs  in  the  anns  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and 
expired  alraoft  inflantaneoully.     His  death  was  great- 
ly lamented,  not  only  by  their  majeftiea,  but  by  the 
whole  nation,  being  univerfally  efleetncd  not  only  as  a 
brave  commander,  but  an  excellent  member  of  fociety, 
an  encourager  of  indullry,  and  an  aftivc  promoter  of 
^n^       the  arts  of  peace. 
Arguments      In  the  mean  time,  the  difcontents  which  inflatned 
for  and  a-    the  American  colonies  continued  alfo  to  agitate   the 
jtainft  the    minds  of   the   people   of    Great   Britain;    nor  indeed 
fiaiDpad.    ^i^j  jj  reafonable  to  cxpeift  that  they  could  be  fatistied 
ia  their  prefent  condition  ;   commerce  being  almoft  en- 
tirely dertroyed,    manufadures  at  a  (land,  and  provi- 
fions  extravagantly  dear.     The  vaft  fums  owing  to  the 
Britilh  merchants  by  the  Americans  alfo  feverely  af- 
feded    the    trading    and    manufaCrfuring  part  of    the 
country.     Thefe,  amounting  to  feveral    millions,  the 
coloniAs  abfolutelv  refafed    to  pay,  unlefs  the  obnoxi- 
ous  laws  Ihmild   be  repealed.      Adiiiinlftration    were 
therefore  under  the  ncceffiiy  of  inftantly  enforcing  the 
damp  a^  by  fire  and  fword,  or  of  procuring  its  immc- 
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diaie  repeal  in  parliament.     The  lofs  of  the  duke  of  liritiiu. 

Cumberland  was  now  leverely  felt,  as  he  had  been  ac-  ' "• ' 

cuflomcd  to  alRlf  adininiflration  with  his  advice,  and 

was  highly  refpe«2cd  by  the  nation  for  his  good  fcnfc. 

At  this   period^   however,   it  is  doubtful  if  human  wif- 

dom  could  have  prevented  the  confequcnces  which  enfu- 

cd.  Adminirtraiion  endeavoured,  as  much  as  perhaps  was 

polBble,  to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  either  of  ruQiin^ 

inftantly  into  a  civil  war,  or  of  facriticing  the  dignity 

of  the  crown   or  nation   by  irrcfolution  er  wcakncfs. 

They  fufpendcd  their  opinion  until  ihey  ll.ould  receive 

certain  intelligence  from  the  American  governors  how 

affairs  flood  in  that  country;  and  their   letters  on  that 

occalion  llill   do  them   honour.      The   oppolitc   party 

animadverted  feverely  on  this  conduct.     Thty  infilled 

on  having  the  moft  coercive  methods  immediately  put 

in  execution  for  enforcing  thclrws  inwhicli  they  theni- 

felvcs   had    fo  great  a  fhare  ;   and  it  is  probable  that 

they  wilhed  matters  to  come  to  extremities  before  t'le        45,6 

fitting  down  of  parliament.     Pacific  meafurcs,    how- It  isrci^al- 

ever,  st  this  time  prevailed  :  the  llamp  act  was  repeal-  ed. 

ed  ;  but  at  t!ic  fame  time  another  was  made,  declaring 

the  right  of  parliament  not  only  to  tax  the  colonics,  but 

to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatever.  ^^y 

The  repeal   of  the  llamp  aft   occafioned  univerfal  Tranquilli- 
joy  both  in  Britain  and  America,  though,  as  parlia- *)''S'"'""'5- 
mcnt  infifted  upon  their  right  of  taxation,  which  the  ftorcdbyitk 
oppolitc  party   denied,  matters  were  ffill  as   far  from  """^P'^' 
any  real  accommodation  as  ever.   Theapprehcnlions  of 
the  Americans  were  foon  after  augmented  by  the  duties 
laid  upon  glafs,  painters  colours,    and   tea,  imported 
into  their  country,  while  at  home  the  dcarncfs  of  pro- 
vilions,  and  fomc   improper  Heps  taken  by  miniflry  to 
remedy  the  evil,  kept  up  the  general  outcry  againft 
them.     A   general  difpolition  to  tumult   and  riot   flill 
continued  ;  and  unhappily  the  civil  power  now  fccmcd 
tolofc  its  force,  and  a  general  anarchy,  under  the  name 
of  liberty,  to  be  approaching.  ^^g 

In  this  flate  of  affairs  adminiftration  were  once  Return  of 
more  difturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Wilkes,  who  Mr  Wilkes, 
had  returned  from  his  exile,  and,  on  the  dilTolution  ol  his  elcdion 
parliament  in  1 76S,  though  an  outlaw,  flood  candi- 
date for  the  city  of  London.  He  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  loud  acclamations,  and  feveral  merchants 
and  people  of  large  property  cfpoufcd  his  caufe,  and  a 
fubfcription  was  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  liis 
debts.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  dclign  of  rtpre- 
fenting  the  city  of  London,  but  inftantly  declared 
himfclf  a  candidate  for  Middlcfex.  The  tumults  and 
riots  which  now  took  place  were  innumerable  ;  and 
filch  was  the  animolity  betwixt  the  two  parties,  that 
•a  civil  war  feemed  to  be  threatened.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  of  any  particular  detail  of  thefe  tranfat.^ions.  It 
will  be  fnfficient  to  take  notice,  that  on  a  legal  trial  the 
outlawryof  MrWilkcs  wasreverlcd,and  he  was  condem- 
ned for  his  offences  to  pay  a  fine  of  L.  1000,  and  to  be 
imprifoned  for  twelve  months.  Being  idolized  by  the 
people,  however,  and  powerfully  fupportcd,  lie  was 
repeatedfly  chofen  member  for  Middlefcx,  and  as  often 
rejedled  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  tumults  on 
this  occalion  were  not  always  ended  without  bloodlhed  ; 
and  the  interpolition  of  the  military  was  conflriied  by 
the  patriots  as  an  indication  of  a  defi^n  to  cftablifii 
minifterial  authority  by  the  moft  barbarous  methods. 
In  ihort  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  England  and 
America  was  ac  ibis  lime  fo  very  much  alike,    that 
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boc'i!  fcciTieil  to  be  adjiuated  by  one  fpirit,  and  the  rage 
of  the  EKglifli  patriots  undoubtedly  contributed  to  con- 
firm the  colonifts  in  their  oppofition. 

The  diueiifions  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom  did  not  pais  unnoticed  by  tile  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  particularly  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
Both  had  applied  themfclves  with  airiduicy  to  the  in- 
creafc  of  their  marine ;  and  many  began  to  prognoflii- 
Cate  an  attack  from  one  or  other  or  both  of  thel'c  na- 
tions. The  Spaniards  firft  lliowcd  an  inclination  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  Britain.  The  fubjeft  in  dif- 
pute  was  a  fettlement  formed  on  Falkland's  iflands*, 
near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. A  fcheipe  of  this  kind  had  been  thought  of  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  it  was  not  till  af- 
ter lord  Anfon's  voyage  that  much  attention  had 
been  paid  to  it.  In  the  printed  account  of  it,  his 
lordftiip  (howed  the  danger  incurred  by  our  navigators 
througli  the  treachery  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil ; 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
difcover  fome  place  more  to  the  fouthvvard,  where  Ihips 
might  be  fupplied  with  necelTaries  for  their  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn ;  and  among  others,  he  pointed  out 
Falkland's  iflands  as  eligible  for  this  purpofe.  When 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  his  lordfliipalfo  forwarded 
the  fcheme  as  much  as  poflible;  and  fome  preparations 
were  made  for  putting  it  in  execution  :  but  as  it  met 
with  oppofuion  at  home,  and  gave  offence  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  it  was  laid  afidc  till  the  year  1764,  when  it 
was  revived  by  lord  Egmont.  Commodore  Byron 
being  then  fent  out  with  proper  necellaries,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  them  in  the  name  of  his  majefty,  and  repre" 
fented  them  in  a  favourable  light ;  while  his  fuccelFor, 
captain  M'Bridc,  affirmed,  that  the  foil  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  and  the  climate  intolerable. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  iflands  in  queftion  had  attract- 
ed alfo  the  notice  of  the  French.  So  low,  however, 
had  the  nation  been  reduced  by  the  late  war,  that  no 
projed  of  the  kind  could  yet  be  put  in  execution  at 
the  public  expence.  M.  Bougainville,  therefore,  with 
the  affiftance  of  his  friends,  undertook  to  form  a  fet- 
Acment  on  Falkland's  iflands  at  their  own  rifle.  The 
fcheme  was  pat  in  execution  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1764;  and  a  fettlement  formed  on  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  fame  ifland  where  commodore  Byron  had 
eftabliflied  an  Englifli  colony  on  the  weftern  fide.  His 
account  of  the  country  was  ftill  more  favourable  than 
that  of  the  Englifli  commander  ;  but  as  the  projed 
had  been  nndeptakcn  with  a  view  to  other  difcoveries 
and  advantages,  which  probably  did  not  ttrn  out  ac- 
cording to  expeflation,  the  French  adventurers  foon 
became  weary  of  their  new  colony  ;  to  which  alfo  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  greatly  ofFend- 
,-ed,  did  not  a  little  contribute.  M.  Bougainville, 
thei-efore,  being  reimburfed  in  his  expences,  and  the 
French  having  given  up  every  claim  of  difcovery  or 
right  of  polfeflion,  the  Spaniards  landed  fome  troops  in 
1766,  took  poffeflion  of  the  fort  built  by  the  French, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  harbour  from  Port  Louis 
to  PortSolidad. 

In  the  year  1769,  captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamat-  fri- 
gate, happening  to  be  on  a  cruize  off  Falkland's 
iflands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanifli  fchooner  which  had  been 
at  Port  Solidad.  During  all  this  time,  it  is  uncertain 
Whether  the  Britiih  and  Spanifli  fettlers  knew  of  one 


another  or  not.     From  the  behaviour  af  captaiiy  Hunt 
we  fliould  fappofe  that  they  did  not ;   as  he  charged 
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the  commander  of  the  fchooner  to  depart  from  that 
coaft,  being  the  property  of  his  Britannic  inajefty. 
The  fchooner,  however,  foon  reAiriied,  bringii»g  an 
ofSccr  from  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayre»,  who  gave 
the  like  warning  to  captain  Hunt  to  depart  from  the 
coaft,  as  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Some  alter- 
cation enfued  ;  but  captain  Hunt,  not  choofing  to  carry 
matters  to  extremities,  fet  fail  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  June  1770. 

At   the   departure  of  captain  Hunt,    two    frigates  The^ Spa- 
were  left  at  Falkland's  iflands.     One  of  thefe  was  lofl  niards 0- 
in  a  fliort  time  after  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  1770,  ^igethc 
a    Spanifli  frigate   arrived    at  the  Englifli  fettlement  j-'"''''"'" 
named  Fort  Egviont,  with  a  numbeY  of  guns  and  other  I^^^V*"' 
warlike  utenfils  for  carrying  on  a  regular  fiege.     In    ^  ^' 
three  days,  four  other  frigates  arrived,  laden  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  fo  that  the  Englifli  commander,  captain 
Farmer,  finding  all  refiflance  vain,  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate.    The  Englifli  were  ordered  to  depart  within  a 
limited    time,    carrying  with    theai  what  ftores  they 
could  ;  and  the  Spanifli  commander  declared  himlclf 
anfwerable  for  what  they  Ihonld  leave  on  the  iflands 
The  time  allowed  them  to  remain  at  Port  Egmont  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  governor;  and  for  the  greater 
fecurity,  the  rudder  was  taken  off  from  captain  Far- 
mer's fliip,  and  kept  on  fliore  till  the  appointed  period  ; 
after  which  the  frigate  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  in 
70  days  arrived  at  Portfmouth.  -q. 

An  infult  to  the  Britiih  flag,  fo   audacious,    feemed  Parliament 
to  render  war  inevitable  unlefs  proper  reparation  was  tary  tranf- 
very  fpeedily  made.     It  was  accordingly  mentioned  in  a'S'onsre- 
the   fpeech  from  the  throne,  November  13th   1 7 70  ; 'f^'.'''^ '° 
and  an  immediate  demand  of  faiisfadion  for  the  injury  ^^ 

was  promifed,  and  that  the  nccefl^ary  preparations  for 
war,  which  had  been  begun,  Ihould  not  bedifcontinued. 
The  affairs  of  America  were  alfo  taken  notice  of, 
where  grounds  of  complaint  Aill  exif>cd,  notwith- 
flanding  the  cefl"ation  of  thofe  combinations  which 
had  diflreflTcd  thj  commerce  of  Britain.  Thefe  pro- 
mifcs,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Falkland's  iflands, 
however,  were  far  from  giving  general  fatisfadion. 
The  fpeech,  as  the  work  of  miniltry,  was  moft  violent- 
ly attacked  by  oppofition  ;  and  an  addrefs  in  anfwcr 
to  it,  it  was  laid,  would  be  an  enlogium  on  miniflers 
who  did  not  dcfcrvc  it.  News  had  arrivedj  they  faid, 
from  Falkland's  iflands  in  June,  which  fufEciently  dc- 
monftrated  the  defigns  of  Spain ;  and  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca were  left  open  to  the  attacks  of  that  power, 
without  any  preparation  being  made  to  refift  them.  The 
whole  conduft  of  the  miniflry  was  faid  to  be  puffllani- 
mous;  and  the  love  of  peace,  which  was  given  out  as 
the  reafon  of  their  unwillingnefs  to  rcfent  the  injury, 
was  treated  with  contempt. 

A  motion  was  now  made  in  both  houfes,  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  conduft  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  that  all  the  papers  and  letters  relative  to  it 
fliould  be  laid  before  parliament.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, was  oppofed  by  miniflry,  who  inflftcd  that  the 
laws  of  negociation  precluded  the  idea  of  expofmg 
any  letters  or  papers  fent  in  confidence  while  the  nego- 
ciation was  depending  ;  and  they  afferted  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  difavowed  the  conduft  of  his  officer,  and 
promifed  faiisfa>Sion.    It  would  have  been  rafli,  they 
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Uritun.  did,  (o  proceed  to  excrcnucics  betwixt  the  two  crowns, 
'  ^  ■*  wiien  perhaps  the  omccr  only  was  to  blame  ;  but  if, 
alter  rcraoallrancc,  the  court  of  Spain  rcfufcd  fatisfac- 
lion,  we  were  then  authorized  10  force  that  jullice 
535  whicii  was  rcfufcd  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Neg<>cia-  Some  tui»c  before  ihis.  Mr  Harris,  the  EngHlIi  mi- 
""'"*".'l  nifter  at  the  court  ui  Madrid,  difpatcheJ  a  letter  to 
the  apani  j^j.j  YVcyiuouth,  luforming  hint  that  a  ihip  bad  ariived 
Irom  Buenos  Ayrcs  wiih  an  account  ot  the  inicndcd 
expedition  agaiuU  I'ort  turnout,  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed,  and  the  time  rixed  for  its  departure  ; 
at  the  fiinc  time  thai  it  was  alllried  by  prince  Mafc- 
rans,  the  SpauiLJi  ambail'ador,  that  be  had  every  reafon 
to  bciicvc  ihit  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  had  em- 
ployed force  at  Port  £gmont  without  any  orders  ;  and 
Loped  that,  by  dilavowing  this  proceeding,  he  might 
prevent  any  nufunJirftanding  betwixt  the  two  king- 
doms. To  this  his  lord  Ihip  replied  in  a  fpiritcd  manner, 
aikiiig,  among  other  things,  Whcihcr  (he  prince  had 
any  orders  to  difavovv  [he  proceedings  of  ihc  governor  ? 
A. id,  on  bis  reply  jii  the  negative,  a  formal  difavowal 
was  demanded.  After  fomc  time,  his  lordlhip  was  in- 
formed that  the  prince  had  orders  to  difavow  any  par- 
ticular orders  give  10  Mr  Bucarelli,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  he  had 
iuflcd  agreeably  to  his  general  inflru>5lions  and  oath  a3 
governor  ;  that  the  iiland  fliould  be  reftored  ;  and  that 
it  was  expected  the  king  of  Britain  woidd,  on  his  part, 
difavow  the  conduct  of  captain  Hunt,  whofe  menace 
bad  induced  the  governor  to  aft  as  he  did. 

This  reply  did  not  by  any  means  prove  agreeable  ; 
and  foon  after  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Spain  be- 
came fo  fufpicious,  that  Mr  Harris  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  court  of  Madrid ;  and  the  corrcfpondence  between 
prince  Mafcrans  and  the  court  of  England  was  no 
longer  continued.  About  this  time  lord  Weymouth 
refigncd  his  office,  and  was  fncceeded  by  the  earl  of 
Rochford  ;  and  the  affiir  of  Falkland's  iilands  was  no 
longer  openly  fpokcn  of.  On  the  lining  down  of  the 
parliament,  January  22d  1771,  however,  ii  was  again 
brought  before  the  houfc,  and  the  4eclaraiion  of  ihc 
Spanilh  ambaffador,  with  Rochford's  accepuflcc,  were 
aanounccd.  Prince  Maferans  then  difavowcd,  in  the 
niDie  of  his  niaflcr,  ihc  violence  ufed  at  Port  Egmoni ; 
10  the  rcHituiion  of  which  he  agreed,  aad  hoped  that 
this  reflitutiou  would  be  looked  upon  iis  aoiple  fatis- 
fa&ion,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  %oi  aiFc cling  the  quc- 
ftion  concerning  the  prior  fovercignty  of  the  iJlands. 
This  produced  a  new  demand  for  copies  of  all  papers, 
letters,  and  declarations  of  every  kind  relative  to  Falk- 
land's iflands  :  but  though  it  was  now  fecmingly  com- 
plied with,  the  oppofite  party  affirmed  that  it  was  Aill 
only  in  part ;  for  befidrs  a  chafm  of  near  two  months, 
during  which  time  there  was  no  account  whatever,  none 
•f  the  copies  of  the  claims  or  reprefentations  made  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  fince  the  firft  fetilcnient  of  the 
illands,  were  given  up.  Thus  a  fufpicion  was  produ- 
ced, that  the  concealment  of  thefe  papers,  and  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  order  of  their  dates,  might  proceed 
from  fome  mifcondufl  during  the  periods  in  quedion  ; 
and  which  adminillration  was  willing  to  conceal  from 
the  world.  To  thefe  objedions  it  was  replied,  that 
every  paper  which  could  be  found  in  the  feveral  offices 
lud  Itcen  prcfented  ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  any 
corrcfpoadcucc  between  the  two  couriS;  of  which  qo 


notice  was  taken  in  ihem,  it  mull  have  been  verfal; 
bat  at  any  rate  ihere  were  pipers  lufficicnt  to  iiiiblc 
the  houfc  to  determine  the  propriety  m  impropricit  f 
their  conducl  throughout  the  whole  irau'adion  ;  for 
every  thing  decifive  or  explicit  was  in  writing,  and 
every  thing  was  laid  before  ihcm. 

All  theic  exculcs,  however,  could  not  yet  faiisfy 
oppolition.  It  was  reported,  and  generally  believed, 
that  France  had  intcrpofed  in  the  atiair  ;  inconfequcncc 
of  which,  a  motion  was  made  to  addrcfs  his  majefly 
for  information  whether  any  fuch  interference  had 
taken  place,  and  of  what  nature  it  was,  or  in  what 
manner  it  had  been  conduded.  The  minifter  denied 
that  there  had  been  any  fuch  interference;  but  it  was 
infifled  that  it  was  infufficicnt;  [hat  the  word  of  the 
king  was  requifite,  as  that  of  the  minifter  could  not  be 
fatisfaelory,  even  fuppofing  him  10  be  upright.  It  did 
not,  however,  appear  ihAi  any  corrcfpondenec  in  wrii- 
in  had  [aken  place  betwixt  the  two  courts;  and  when 
the  ininillcr  was  alkcd,  whcihcr  France  had  ever  intcr- 
pofed as  mediator .'  he  anfwcred,  that  "  England  had 
not  employed  France  in  that  capacity  ;  but  that  [he 
word  intcrpofed  was  of  a  meaning  [00  vague  for  direct 
explanation  ;  and  it  was  unufual  [o  demand  verbal  ne- 
gocia[ions,  while  papers  were  laid  before  them  :  That 
as  all  Europe  had  an  eye  to  the  comprorailing  of  diffe- 
rences betwixt  ftaies ;  it  was  not  10  be  fuppofcd  that 
France  would  be  ahogether  fileni ;  but  nothing  (fays 
he)  diflionoiirable  has  ever  paflcd."  Oppofuion  ftill 
inliftcd  that  they  had  a  right  to  have  an  accoimt  of 
verbal  ncgociations  as  well  as  others;  and  that  if  this 
right  was  given  up,  a  minifter  had  no  more  10  do,  when 
he  wifhcd  to  promote  an  inftdious  meafure,  than  to 
condu6l  it  by  verbal  correfpondence.  The  motion, 
however,  was  loft  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houfcs. 

This  manner  of  deciding  the  queftion  was  fo  far  from 
allaying  the  general  ferment,  that  it  rendered  it  much 
worfe.  The  tranfadlion  was  conlidered  as  entirely  dif- 
graceful  to  the  Britilli  nation ;  nor  were  all  tlic  argu- 
ments that  could  be  ufed  by  the  miniftcrial  party  in  any 
degree  firilicicnt  lo  overthrow  the  general  opinion. 
The  reftiuuion  of  the  iiland  was  thought  to  be  an 
inadequate  rccompcnfc  for  ihe  atTrunt  thai  had  been  of- 
fered i  and  the  objedions  to  it  were  urged  on  a  motion 
for  an  addrefs  to  return  thanks  for  the  communicaiioiv 
of  the  Spanilh  declaration,  and  to  teftify  their  faiisfac- 
tlon  with  the  redrcfs  that  had  been  obtained.  This 
addrefs  was  not  carried  without  conliJerable  difficul- 
ty, and  produced  a  proteft  from  19  peers.  On  the 
part  of  Spain,  however,  every  part  of  the  agreement 
was  oftenlibly  fultilled  ;  Port  Egmont  was  reftored,and 
the  Briiiih  once  more  took  polTeffion  of  it,  though  it 
was  in  a  ffiort  lime  after  evacuated,  according  to  a 
private  agreement,  as  was  fufpeded,  between  miniftry 
and  the  court  of  Spain ;  but  of  this  no  evidence  ever 
appeared  to  the  public. 

In  othor   refpcds,   the  greateft    difconients  raged 

throughout  the  kingdom.     A  fire  which  happened  at 

Porifmouth  in  ihe  year   1770  exciied  numherlcfs  jea- 

loiifies,  and  was  by  I'ome  imputed   to   enemies  on  the 

continent.     The  affair  of  the  Middlefex  cletlion  was 

never  forgot ;  and,  notwithftanding  many  repulfes,  ihc 

city  of  London  ftill  ventured  to  prcfent  new  petitions 

10  the    throne.     In  one  prcfented  this  year  by    Mr 

Bcckford;  the  lord  mayor  at  tluc  limc;  ibcy  lamcnxed 
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the  hea\7  difpleafure  under  which  ihey  feemcd  to  have 
fallen  with  his  majefly,  and  renewed  a  petition,  fre- 
quently prcfented  before,  concerning  a  diffolution  of 
parliament.  This,  however,  met  With  a  very  unfavour- 
able anfwer:  his  majerty  informed  the  lord  mayor,  that 
his  fentiments  on  that  fubjeft  continued  unchanged  ; 
and  that  "  he  (hould  ill  deferve  the  title  of  Father  of 
his  people,  Ihould  he  fufTer  himfclf  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  fuch  an  ufc  of  his  prerogative  as  he  could  int 
but  think  inconfifleni  with  the  interefl,  and  dangerous 
to  the  conllitution,  of  the  kingdom."  Mr  Beckford 
was  fo  far  from  being  dilheartencd  by  this  anfwer,  that 
he  demanded  leave  to  fpeak  to  the  king;  which  being 
obtained,  he  made  a  fpeech  of  confiderablc  length,  and 
concluded  with  telling  his  majefty,  that  "  whoever  had 
already  dared,  or  Ihould  hereafter  endeavour,  by  falfe 
infinuations  and  fuggeftions,  to  alienate  his  majefty's 
alfeftions  from  his  loyal  fubjeifts  in  general,  and  the 
city  of  London  in  particular,  was  an  enemy  to  his 
majerty's  perfon  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public 
peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  confiitution  as  it 
was  ethblilhed  at  the  glorious  revolution."  To  this 
no  anfwer  was  made,  though  it  gave  great  offence: 
and  when  Mr  Beckford  went  afterwards  to  St  James's 
with  an  addrefs  on  the  queen's  fafe  delivery  ot  a  prin- 
cefs,  he  was  told,  that  "  as  his  lordQiip  had  thought 
fit  to  fpeak  to  his  majefty  after  his  anfwer  to  the  late 
remonftrancc;  as  it  was  unufual,  his  majefty  defired 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

This  behaviour  of  Mr  Beckford  was  by  many  of  the 
court  par-fy  cenfured  in  an  extreme  degree,  as  indecent, 
unprecedented,  impudent,  and  little  fhort  of  high  trca- 
fon  ;  wliilc,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  on  the  fame  ac- 
count raifcd  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  popular  favour. 
He  did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  the  applaufc  of  the 
people,  dying  within  a  lliort  time  after  lie  made  the 
celebrated  fpeech  abovemcntioned,  and  his  death  was 
reckoned  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  whole  party.  Se- 
veral other  petitions  were  prefented  on  the  fnbjedt  of 
popular  grievances;  but  the  perpetual  neglect  with 
which  they  were  treated  at  laft  brought  that  mode  of 
application  into  difufe.  A  new  fubjeiS  of  contention, 
however,  now  offered  itfelf.  The  navy  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  the  failors  every  where  avoided  the  fer- 
vice.  Towards  the  end  of  /xuguft  16  fliips  of  the  line 
were  ready  to  put  to  fea  ;  but  the  legality  of  prefs  war- 
rants being  queftioned,  the  manning  of  them  became 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  new  lord  Mayor, 
Brafs  Croft^y,  rcfufed  to  back  the  warrants ;  which  prov- 
ed a  vexatious  matter  to  the  miniftry.  They  were 
farther  provoked  by  the  unbounded  liberty  to  which 
the  prefs  had  been  carried,  and  the  mode  o(  proceed- 
ing againft  fome  libellers  had  produced  many  com- 
plaints regarding  the  powers  of  tlie  attorney  gene- 
ral. He  had  filed  informations  and  carried  on  profe- 
cutions  ex  officio,  without  going  through  the  forms  ob- 
fcrvcd  in  all  other  cafes. — "  This  (it  was  faid  by  the 
patriotic  party)  was  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a 
free  government.  No  power  can  be  more  dangerous 
to  private  liberty,  nor  to  the  virtue  or  principles  of  him 
who  enjoys  it.  The  attorney  afts  under  a  minifter, 
and  his  fcnfe  of  duty  niuft  be  very  ftrong,  or  his  inde- 
pendence very  thoroughly  fccured  by  conientnient,  if 


he  is  at  no  time  tempted  to  fwervc  from  the  laws  of 
confciencc  and  equity.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give 
what  name  he  pleafes  to  a  paper,  and  call  it  feditious 
or  treafonaWe ;  then,  without  the  interference  of  a 
jury,  he  proceeds  to  try  the  offender;  who,  though  he 
may  be  acquitted,  may  neverihelefs  be  ruined  by  the 
expences  attending  his  juftificaiion."  Examples  were 
cited  on  this  occalion  of  very  flagrant  opprellion  and 
injuftice  from  this  very  power  :  the  laws,  it  was  faid, 
were  become  changeable  at  the  pleafure  of  a  judge  ; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  was  taken  from  him, 
whenever  he  became  obnoxious  to  his  fuperiors.  As 
thefe  proceedings  had  therefore  been  the  caufe  of  very 
general  complaint,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfc  of 
commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and  amend- 
ing an  ad  of  the  4th  and  Jth  of  William  and  Mary 
to  prevent  invidious  informations,  and  for  the  more 
eafy  reverfal  of  outlawries  in  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  ;  the 
minifterial  party  urging,  that  the  power  of  the  attor- 
ney general  was  the  fame  that  ever  it  had  been,  and 
founded  on  common  law.  The  abufe  of  power  was 
no  argument  againft  the  legal  cxercifc  of  it;  it  was 
dangerous  to  overthrow  eftabliflied  cuftoms  ;  the  ac- 
tions of  the  attorney-general  were  cognizable  by  par- 
liament, which  controul  muft  for  ever  prevent  a  licen- 
tious exertion  of  his  power,  &c. 

Thefe  arguments,  however,  even  with  the  rejeftion 
of  the  motion,  did  not  put  an  end  10  the  difputes  on 
this  head.  The  courts  of  juftice  thcmfelves  were  at 
this  time  held  up  in  a  very  defpicable  light,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  late  decifions  which  had  been  deemed 
contrary  to  law  and  ufual  pradice.  By  thefe  the 
judges  had  afTuraed  a  power  of  determining  whether  a 
jiaper  was  a  libel  or  not  ;  and  the  bufuiefs  of  the  jury 
vi'as  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  faft  regard- 
ing its  publication  ;  and  thus  it  was  faid  to  have  ap- 
peared, that  the  judges  had  it  in  their  power  to  punifli 
a  man  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  pnblilhing  a  pa- 
per, whether  feditious  or  not.  Lord  Chathan;,  in  a 
fpeech  on  the  Middltfex  tleftion,  took  occafion  10 
mention  thefe  abufes  ;  and  was  anfwered  by  lord  Manf- 
field,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly 
pointed  at.  The  former,  however,  was  fo  little  con- 
vinced by  his  anfwer,  that  he  drew  from  it  an  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  his  own  arguments;  and  moved 
that  a  day  (iTould  be  appointed  tor  taking  into  confi- 
deration  the  conduft  of  the  judges;  in  which  he  was 
ably  feconded  by  the  late  lord  chancellor.  A  com- 
mittee was  accordingly  moved  for  on  December  6th 
1770,  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  but,  after  much  de- 
bate, was  rejcdled  by  184  to  76.  The  affair,  however, 
did  not  yet  feem  to  be  determined.  Lord  Mansfield  gave 
notice  next  day,  that  on  Monday  he  would  comiruuicate 
to  the  hoiife  of  lords  a  matter  of  the  ntnioft  importance  ; 
but,  when  that  day  came,  he  produced  nothing  but  a 
paper  containing  the  cafe  of  Woodfall  the  printer  as 
tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  that  whoever  pleafed 
might  read  or  take  copies  of  it.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  exceedingly  frivolous,  and  greatly  difap- 
poinied  the  expeftations  of  the  whole  houle.  His 
lordfliip  was  afked,  whether  he  meant  that  the  paper 
flwuld  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  hotife  or  not  .' 
To  which  he  anfwered,  that  iie  had  no  fuch  inteiition, 
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Briitiii.    bat  only  that  it  fliould   be  left   in  the  hands  of  the 

— « '  clerk;  on  which  the  art,iir  woiild  probsbly  have  been 

overlooked  altogether,  had  not  the  laic  lord  chancel- 
lor, who  all  along  Urortgly  fiipporicd  the  motion,  ftood 
up  to  accufc  lord  Manslicld,  from  the  very  paper  to 
which  he  appealed,  -of  a  pradicc  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  England.  Hence  he  rook  occalion  to  propofe 
forac  queries  relative  to  the  power  of  juries,  and  chal- 
lenged his  antagonill  lo  a  debate  cither  at  that  time 
or  foon  after.  But  this  method  of  proceeding  was 
complained  of  as  too  precipitate,  and  an  exciife  was 
likewifc  made  for  not  affigning  a  day  for  the  debate 
at  any  other  time  ;  fo  that  the  matter  foon  Tink  into 
oblivion.  It  was,  Iiowcver,  loudly  talked  of  without 
doors  ;  and  thejndgcs,  who  had  already  fallen  much  in 
the  ellimatioa  of  ilie  people,  now  became  much  more 
obnoxious.  Pamphlets  were  printed  containing  the 
moft  fevere  aecufations;  comparifons  were  made  be- 
twixt fome  of  the  law  lords  and  their  predccclTors,  and 
even  the  print-fhops  were  filled  with  ridiculous  and  fi- 
tirical  piclares. 

An  accident  which   took    place    foon  after  contri- 
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roar.     In  the  mean  time  the  lords,  who  had  juH  left   "ritiin. 

the  houfe  of  peers,  had  gone  to  the  lower  houfe,  where  " ^ — 

they  were  liftening  to  the  debates,  when  the  com- 
moners, who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
arrived  full  of  indignation,  and  making  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  affront  they  had  received.  This  was  re- 
fcnttd  by  turning  out  indifcriminatcly  all  the  fpetila- 
tors;  among  whom  were  the  18  peers  jull  mentioned, 
who  were  thus  (hut  out  from  both  houl'es.  Tlie  aiTair 
terminated  in  a  mifunderflanding  betwixt  the  two 
houfcs,  which  continued  during  the  whole  feihon. 
Sixteen  lords  joined  in  a  protelt,  and  in  the  warm- 
eft  terms  cenfured  the  treatment  they  had  met  wi;h, 
as  well  as  the  unprecedented  behaviour  of  aduiini- 
itration,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  fupprefs  the  free- 
dom of  argument,  and  render  the  conduct  of  the 
houfe  an  object  of  cenfure  and  ridicule  to  the  whole 
world.  ^,6 


After  the  difcuflion  of  the  affair  of  Falkland's  iflands  Monftioai 
in  the  manner  already  related,  a  moft  unheard  of  in-  iciUnccof 
ftance  of  corruption  was  laid  before  parliamtn:  in  the  corruption 
boroiigii   of  New    Shoreham   in  SulTcx.     The  ccntcft  "]      "^ 


buied  alfo  greatly  to  IcJen  the  character  not  only  of    was  occafioned  by  the  returning  officer,  Mr  Roberts, 
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the  minifterial  party,  but  even  that  of  both  houfcs  of 
parliament  taken  colle^ively,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulg;ir, 
to  an  extreme  degree;  and  indeed  it  muft  be  owned 
that  nothing  could  be  more  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  the  firrt  aflcnibly  of  the  nation,  or  to  that  of  the 
individuals  who  compofed  ir.  A  motion  was  made 
on  the  loth  of  December  1770  by  the  Diikc  of  Man- 
cheftcr,  tliat  an  addrefs  be  prefcnted  to  his  majefty, 
that  he  would  be  graciou.ly  pleafcd  to  give  orders  for 
quickening  our  preparations  tor  defence  in  the  Well- 
Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  particularly 
for  fecuring  the  ports  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Bai 
while  his  grace  was  defcaniing  on  the  negligence  of 
minirtry  in  leaving  pofts  of  fuch  importance  in  a  dc- 
fencelefs  ftate,  he  was  fuddcnly  intermpted  by  lord 
Gower,  whoinfifted  on  having  the  houfe  immediately 
cleared  of  all  but  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  fit  there. 
'•  When  motions  (faid  he)  arc  thus  brought  in  by  fur- 
prife,  and  wiihoiu  the  knowledge  of  the  houfe  as  to 
their  contents,  it  is  impoffiblc  but  fuch  things  may 
be  fpoken  as  are  improper  for  the  general  car;  cfpeci- 
ally  as  the  enemy  may  have  fpics  in  the  houfe,  in  or- 
der to  convey  fecret  intelligence,  and  cxpol'e  the  na- 
kedncfs  of  onr  pofTcfTions."  His  lordfliip  was  an- 
fwered  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  complained  of 
the  interruption  given  to  the  duke  of  Manchefter  as 
a  proceeding  both  irregnlar  and  inlldious.  This  pro- 
daced  a  conl'iderable  degree  of  altercation,  and  the 
cry  of  "Clear  tiic  houfe!"  refounded  from  all  quar- 
ters. Several  members  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  find- 
ing it  impolTiblc,  and  piqued  at  this  lliamcful  beha- 
viour, 18  or  19  of  them  left  the  houfe  in  a  body. 
Tiie  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  then  prcfcut 
were  not  o.ily  commanded  to  depart,  but  fome  of  the 
lords  went  p(  rfonally  to  the  bar,  and  infiftcd  on  their 
leaving  the  houfe  immediately.  Thcfc  unfortunate 
members  alleged  in  excufc,  that  they  attended  with  a 
bill,  and  were  there  in  the  dil'charge  of  their  duty; 
but  this  availed  nothing,  tliey  were  perempterily  or- 
dered to  withdraw  till  their  meH'igc  fliould  be  dtlivcr- 
cd  ;  and,  after  i;i'ing  through  liic  ufual  forms,  were 
turned  out  of  dour>  amidft  the  greateft  tumult  and  i;'- 
Voi.  MI. 


having  returned  a  candidate  with  only  37  votes,  when 
the  o;her  had  87;  and,  on  bringing  him  to  trial  for 
this  flrange  proceeding,  the  following  fceneof  villany 
was  laid  open.  A  great  number  of  the  freemen  of  the 
borou:rh  had  formed  thcmfclves  into  a  fociety,  called 
the  Chrijiiau  Society  or  Club;  but,  inftead  of  keep- 
ing up  the  charaftcr  indicated  by  this  title,  it  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  returning  officer,  who  formerly 
belonged  to  it,  that  it  was  employed  only  for  the  \y.\v- 
pofes  of  venality.  A  feled  committee  of  the  members 
were  appointed  to  fell  the  borough  to  the  higheft  bid- 
der. The  committee  men  never  appeared  at  clcdions 
thcmfclves,  but  gave  orders  to  the  reft,  and  directed 
them  fow  to  vote;  anJ,  after  the  clccfion  wasovcr, 
fhared  the  profits  among  thcmfclves.  Though  all  this 
was  clearly  proved,  the  returning  officerwas  difmilTcd 
with  only  a  reprimand  from  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  for  having  trefpaifcd  upon  the  forms  to 
be  facredly  obfcrved  by  a  returning  oificer.  A  more 
fevere  punilliment,  however,  was  refcrved  for  the  bo- 
rough, and  thofe  wretches  who  had  aifiimed  the  name 
of  the  Chrijtian  Club.  A  motion  for  an  inquiry  being 
carried  unanimoully,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  incapa- 
citate 8x  freemen  of  this  borough,  whofe  names  were 
mentioned,  froui  ever  voting  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions ;  and,  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  bril>try 
and  corruption,  the  attorney  general  was  ordered  to 
profecute  the  committee  belonging  to  tlie  Chriftian 
club:  the  members  were  allowed  counfcl,  and  many 
different  opinions  were  offered  regarding  the  mode  of 
puuilhment.  Some  were  mercifully  inclined  only  to 
reprimand  them,  while  others  propofcd  to  dislranchifc 
the  boro.igh;  however,  the  bill  for  incapacitation  was 
paiFcd  at  length,  though  it  did  not  receive  the  royal 
aU'eni   till  the  hll  Jay  of  the  fclfion.  J17 

The  uhboumicd  liceniioufnefsof  the  prcfs  now  cal- r.xtrenie 
led    the   attention  of  parliament,  tlio  igh  the  evil  ap-  I'cent'ouf- 
pearcd  in  a  manner  incapable  of  being  checked.     At"'!."  '  * 

',  .       .  ..  Ill  r         ■       P'«" 

this  time  neither  rank  nor  charatler  were  any  lecm  ity  "^ 
againft  the  voice  of  calumny  from  one  party  or  other ; 
and  indeed    it  was  hard   to  fay  on  what  fide  the  moft 
iiitemperiic  violtnce  appeared.     The  miiiiftry,   how- 
4   O  ever, 
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Iritiln.  ever,  provoked  by  a  long  conrfe  of  oppofition,  made 
^  ~^^'~~'  the  loudeil;  complaints  of  the  freedom  taken  with  their 
names ;  while  it  was  retorted  by  oppofition,  that  the  a- 
bufe  from  one  quarter  was  as  great  as  from  the  other. 
Some  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  complained 
that  their  fpeeches  had  been  mifreprefented  in  the  pa- 


thc  ferjeant  had  refufed  to  find  bail ;  however,  he  was    Britain 
immediately  releafed  upon  the  bail  being  given.  ' — v-w 

By  this  affront,  not  only  the  majority,  but  many  of 
the  popular  party  alfo  were  greatly  irritated;  how- 
ever, the  members  in  oppofition   took  care  to  lay  all 

the  blame  on  the  abfurd  condufl:  of  adminiflration  with 

pers  and  endeavoured  to  put  a  flop  to  the  pradice  of  Agard  to  the  Middlefex  eledlion  ;  in  conftquence  of 

printing  them.     It  was  now  confidered   as  a  matter  which  they  had  incurred  fuch  a  general  odium,  that 

contrary  to  the  /landing  order  of  the   houfe  to  print  the  people  thwarted  every  meafure  propofed  by  them 

the  fpeeches  of  the  members  of  parliament  at  all ;  and  and  eluded  and  defpifcd  their  power  on  every  occafion. 

^j8       a   motion  for  calling  two  of  the   principal   printers  to  The  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe  next  Proc^ed- 

Conteft  of  account  was  carried  by  a  confiderable  majority.     The  day;  at  which   time  he  pleaded   that  he  had  afted  in  ingsa- 

thehoufeof  printers,  however,    did  not  attend  the  fummons  of  the  no  manner  of  way  inconfillent  with  the  duties  of  hisgainfthim, 

commons    meflenger  ;  and  a  final  order  for  their  appearance  was  office;  as,  by  an  oath  which   he  took  when  entering 

with  fome  jire(C].g(i  ^q  jjg  j^f,-  j|.  their  houfes,    and  declared  to  be  upon  it,  he  was  bound  to  preferve  the  franchifes  of  the 
pn    ers.     f^gjcient  notice  when  left  at  their  houfes.     The  dif- 


city,  and  his  condudl  was  farther  to  be  vindicated  from 
the  terms  of  the  city  charters,  as  recognifed  by  aft  of 
parliament.  It  was  then  moved  that  he  fhould  be  al- 
lowed counfel ;  the  queftion  appearing;  to  belong  to 
the  lawyers,  as  his  lordfliip  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  privileges  of  the  houfe,  though  he  contended  for 
an  exemption  from  that  privilege  by  virtue  of  charters 
and  an  aft  of  parliament.  This  motion,  however,  was 
over-ruled,  it  being  infilled  that  no  council  couid  ever 
be  permitted  againfl  the  privileges  of  tlje  houfe.  This 
rcfufal  of  counfel  took  its  rife  from  a  tranfadion  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  now  pleaded  as  the 
cuflom  of  parliament.  Some  propofed  that  the  lord 
mayor  fliould  be  heard  by  council,  provided  the  privi- 
lege of  the  houfe  was  not  affcdled ;  but  it  was  con- 
fidered as  abfurd  to  the  lalt  degree  that  his  lordlhip 
fliould  be  heard  by  council  on  every  point  except  the 
very  one  in  queflion.  At  the  fame  time  a  motion  was 
carried,  that  the  lord  mayor's  clerk  fliould  attend  with 
the  book  of  minutes;  and  notwithflanding  all  oppofi- 
tion, he  was  obliged  to  expunge  out  of  it  the  recogni- 
zance of  Whittam  the  meil'enger.  This  was  followed 
by  a  refolntion  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  proceed- 
ings at  law  in  the  cafe  ;  a  great  altercation  enfued,  and 
feveral  of  the  minority  at  lafl  left  the  houfe  in  the  ut- 
mofl  rage. 

Though  it  was  now  one  o'clock   in  the  morning, 
the  miniflerial  party  were  fo  ardent  in  the  profecution 
of   their  victory,    that  they  refufed   to  adjourn  ;  pro-      ^j 
ceeding  now  to  the  trial  of  Mr  Oliver,  who,  as  well  as  Anda- 
the  lord  mayor,  was  far  from  exprefling  any  forrow  g^inft  A^ 
for  what  he  had  done.     Some  propofed  to  cenfure  his  ^l™"" 
condudl,  others  were  for  expulfion ;  but  when  it  was     ""' 
propofed  to  fend   him   to  the  Tower,  the  utmofl  con- 
fufion  and   mutual  reproach  took   place ;  fome  mem- 
bers declared,    that  they  would   accompany    him    to 
th  e  place  of  his  confinement ;  others  left  the  houfe,  while 
minillry  ufed  their  utmofl  endeavours  to  perfuade  him 
into  fome  kind   of  apology  or   conceffion  for  what  he 
had   done;    but  finding  that    to  no  purpofe,  they  at      ^jj 
lafl  carried    the   mo-'on  for  his  imprifonment,  and  he  Both  com- 

^-..  „.  ...w  .,„ ^« v,„„.     „ „^  ,>,.,.  .^.  „     was  committed    accordingly.      Ample  amends,  how-wittedto 

X.ord  May- conflable,  and  was  carried   along  with  the  mefTtnger     ever,  was  made  for  this  punifliment  by  the  unbounded ''^''^"'"^ 


obedience  of  the  printers  on  this   occafion  was    un- 
doubtedly heightened  by  the  favour  they  hoped  to  ob- 
tain from  the  popular  party  ;  and  indeed  it  was  not 
without  the  moll  fevere  animadverfions  that  the  mini- 
ftry  were  able   to  carry   their  motions  againfl  them. 
This  oppofition  increafed  by  its   being   farther  moved 
that   they  fhould  be  taken  into  cuftody  by   the  ferjeant 
at  arras  for  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  houfe.     The 
temper  and  difpofition  of  the  people  towards  the  houfe 
was  now  objeJted,  and  the  great   impropriety  of  add- 
ing to  their  alarms  by  any  unncceflary  flretch  of  the 
executive  power ;  but  the  majority  urged   the  neceffi- 
ly  of  preferving  the  dignity  of  the  houfe,  and  putting 
an  end  to  thofe  offenfive  freedoms  which  had  been  ta- 
ken  with  its  members.     The  ferjeant  at  arms  next 
complained,  that  not  being  able  to  meet  with  the  print- 
ers at  their  houfes,  he  had  been  treated  with  indigni- 
ty by  their  fervants ;  on  which  a  royal   proclamation 
was  iflued  forapprehending  Wheble  and  Thomfon,  the 
two  obnoxious  printers  with  a  reward  of  L.50  annex- 
ed.    But  in  the  mean  time  fix  other  printers,  who  had 
rendered  themfelves  equally  obnoxious  on  a  fimilar  ac- 
count, were  ordered   to  attend   the  houfe,   though  the 
motion   was   not  carried  without  great  oppofition,  du- 
ring which  time  the  houfe  divided  between  20  and  30 
times.  Someof  the  delinquents  were  reprimanded  at  the 
bar,  and  one  who  did  not  attend  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
intocuflody  for  contempt.  Wheble  being  apprehended 
in  confequence  of  the  proclamation,  was  carried  before 
Mr  Alderman  Wilkes,   by   whom  he  was  difcharged. 
To  this  niagiflrate  it  appeared   that  Mr  Wheble  had 
been  apprehended  in  direfl  violation  of  his  rights  as  an 
Englifliman,  as  well  as  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  a 
citizen  of  London;   which  opinion   he  declared  in  a 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
flate.     Thompfon  was  difcharged  in  the  fame  manner; 
but  the  captors  received   certificates   from   the  magi- 
flates,  in   order  to  obtain  the  promifed  rewards.     J. 
Miller,  one  of  the  fix  who  had  refufed  to  attend,  was 
taken  into  cuflody  from  his  own  houfe  by  the  melTen- 
ger  of  the  houfe   of  commons.     On  this  he  fent  for  a 


crfets  Mil-  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oil- 
ier at  liber-  ver  at  the  manfion  houfe.  The  lord  mayor  refufed  to 
tyandim-  deliver  up  the  printer  and  mellenger  at  the  requefl  of 
meff'  ^^^  '^^  ferjeant  at  arms ;  and  after  fonve  difputes  the  mef- 
•f  thehoufe  ^'^"g'^'"  ^^'^^  committed  to  prifon,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
;^fc<>ni-      cufed  by  Miller  of  affaulc  and  falfe  imprifonment,  and 


popular  applaufc  heaped  on  both  the  lord  mayor  and 
alderman  on  this  occafion,  and  which  indeed  threa- 
tened very  ferious  confequences.  Some  days  after  the 
commitment  of  Mr  Oliver,  when  the  lord  mayor  at- 
tended at  the  houfe  of  commons,  feveral  very  alarming 
infulcs  were  offered  to  many  of  the  Diembers;  particu- 
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larly  lord  North  ;  who,  on  this  occafion,  loft  his  hat, 
and  narrowly  eicapcd  with  his  lite.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  minority  intcrpofcd,  and  cxportuiated 
with  the  mob  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
by  which  means  all  further  dillurbancewasprevcntcd  ; 
and  hid  it  not  been  for  this  timely  interference,  it  is 
fiippofcd  that  the  fray  would  not  have  ended  withouf 
much  blood ihcd. 

After  the  confufion  was  in  fume  meafurc  difpelled, 
the  debates  concerning  the  lord  mayor  again  took 
place.  Many  arguments  were  brought  againft  pro- 
ceeding farther  in  the  matter  :  but  being  dilregarded, 
the  minority  members  left  the  houfe.  His  lordQiip 
refufcd  the  favour  offered  him  of  being  committed  to 
the  ciiftody  of  the  fcrjeant  at  arms,  upon  which  it  was 
rcfolvcd  to  commit  him  t»  the  Tower  ;  the  motion  for 
this  purpofe  being  carried  by  200  againft  59.  Mr 
Wilkes,  on  being  ordered  to  attend,  wrote  a  letter  ad- 
drefTed  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  houi'c,  in  which  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  his  being  a 
member  ;  and  that  if  his  feat  in  parliament,  to  which 
he  had  been  duly  ele^ed,  was  to  be  granted  him,  he 
would  attend  and  juftify  his  conduft.  Adminiftraiion, 
however,  were  too  wife  now  to  encoiinicr  this  hero, 
and  at  the  fame  time  were  under  no  little  embarralTment 
how  to  get  off;  fo  at  laft  they  were  reduced  to  the  mi- 
ferable  (hift  of  ordering  him  to  attend  on  ihe  8th  of 
April  1771,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  adjourned  the 
houfe  to  the  9th. 

The  many  affronts  and  indignities  which  adminiftra- 
tion  had  of  late  been  obliged  to  put  up  with,  now  ren- 
dered it  abfolutely  necelFary  to  fall  upon  foine  method 
to  ftiow  that  their  authority  was  not  altogether  loft. 
For  this  purpofe  a  committee  was  appointed  by  ballot 
to  inq'iirc  into  the  rcafon  why  there  had  been  fo  many 
obitrjclions  to  the  authority  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
This  committee  having  fat  from  the  23th  of  March  to 
the  30th  of  April,  at  laft  gave  in  the  following  re- 
port. "  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  diligent  fearch  they  have  made  in  the  journals, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  inftancc  that  any 
court  or  magiftraie  has  prefumed  to  commit,  during 
tiie  fitting  of  parliament,  an  officer  of  the  houfe  for 
executing  the  orders  of  the  houfe.  They  farther  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  find, 
that  thf  re  ever  has  been  an  inftancc  wherein  this  houfe 
hag  fiiffcred  any  perfon,  committed  by  order  of  this 
houfe,  to  be  difchnrged,  during  the  fame  feflions,  by 
any  authority  whatever,  without  again  committing 
fuch  perfons.  As  therefore,  with  regard  to  J.  Millar, 
who  was  delivered  from  the  cuftody  of  the  meiTcnger 
by  the  lord  mayor,  who,  for  the  faid  offence,  is  now 
nnder  the  ccnfurc  of  tbc  houfe,  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  that  it  highly  concerns  the  dignity  and 
pewer  of  the  houfe  to  maintain  its  authority  in  this  in- 
ftancc, by  retaking  the  faid  J.  Millar,  the  committee 
recommend  to  the  confideraiion  of  the  houfe,  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  expedient,  that  the  houfe  (liould 
order  that  the  faid  J.  Millar  Ihould  be  agiin  taken  in- 
to cuftody  of  the  fcrjeant  at  arms;  and  liiat  his  depu- 
ty or  deputies  be  ftri<^lly  enjoined  to  call  upon  the  ma- 
giftratcs,  officers  of  the  peace,  and  other  perfons,  who 
by  the  fpeaker's  warrant  are  required  to  be  aiding 
and  alfilling  to  him  in  the  execution  thereof,  for  fuch 
aHIftaDcc  as  the  faid  fcrjeant,  his  deputy  or  deputies, 


s^f> 


fliall  find  neeefTary,  to  enable  him  or  them  to  take  into    8r!tai». 

cullody  the  faid  J.  Millar."  ""^7^^ ' 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  imprudent  than  the  Thc'iffue 
urging  with   fuch  violence  a  conteft  againft  fuch  con- of  this  c»«- 
temptiblc  adverfarics  ;  and  in  which  they  were  finally  left  unfa- 
baffled.     What   they  intended  for  puiiitlmient  really  ^""?^'' '• 
afforded  the  criminals  matter  of  triumph  and  cxulta-  ^  '"'"    "* 
tion.     Every  ho'.iour  that   the  city  of  London  could 
bellow  was  conferred  upon  tlie  magiftratcs,  while  the 
complaints  and  execrations  of  the  people  at  large  be- 
came louder  than  ever.     Every  ftep  taken  about  this 
time  by  adminiftration  feemed  calculated  10  add  to  the 
public  ill  humour.     Towards   the  end  of  the  felfion  a 
bill  was  brought  in   "  for  enabling  certain  perfons  to  DifTatisfao 
inclofe  and  embank  part  of  the  river  Thames,  adjoining  *'°'^°'>  »«- 
to  Durham    yard,    Salifbury-ftreet,  Cecil-ltrcct,   and  j||""' °f 
Beaufort  buildings,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex."  This  banknicut 
bill  was  oppofed,  as  appearing  contrary  to  the  ancient  bilL 
rights  and   priyileges  of  the  city  of  London  ;  but  was 
ealily  carried  through  both  houfcs,  though  it  produced 
a  proteft  in  the  upper  houfe  ;   and  a  ftw  days  before 
the  rifing  of  the  fellion,  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
againft  it.     In  this  petition  it  was  complained  of  as  a 
violent  and  unjuft  tranfadion,  totally   unprecedented, 
being  an  invalion  of  the  property  which  the  city  claim- 
ed in  the  foil  or  bed  of  the  river.     It  was  afterwards 
complained  of  in  a  remonftrance,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  urged  as  a  reafon  for  the 
dilfolution  of  parliament.  ^27 

The  only  other  tranfadion  of  moment  during  this  Eail  India 
fellion  related  to  the  Eaft  India  company.  It  was  affairs 
now  propofed  to  raife  20CO  men  in  England  for  the  "nCd"e4i 
fervice  of  the  company,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  But  after 
much  fpeculation,  it  was  rcjedled  as  unconftitutional 
and  dangerous  to  keep  an  armed  force  in  the  kingdom 
which  was  not  paid  by  government ;  and  that,  however 
inconfiderable  the  number  propofed  was  at  prefent,  ii 
might  foon  be  incrcafed  on  any  frivolous  pretence.  Ir 
was  likewife  urged,  that  it  would  prove  an  obllruftion 
to  the  recruiting  fervice  for  the  army,  on  account 
of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  enlifting  in  the  company's 
fervice.  The  advocates  for  the  bill  urged  the  incon- 
veniency  of  fending  out  a  fufficient  number  of  men 
annually  to  rtcruit  the  Indian  forces  ;  and  that,  unlefs 
parliament  diould  adhere  10  the  promife  they  formerly 
made  of  affilting  the  company  in  recruiting,  they 
would  be  daily  expoftd  to  vaft  lofs  and  cxpence  from 
the  tricks  of  recruiting  parties.  The  fellion  rofe  on 
the  8th  of  May.  In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  it 
wasobferved,  that  the  fatisfadion  obtained  from  his 
Catholic  majefty  for  the  injury  done  to  this  kingdom, 
and  the  proofs  of  the  pacific  difpofition  which  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  given  by  laying  afide 
their  armaments,  enabled  us  to  reduce  our  forces  by 
fea  and  land.  The  zeal  nianifcfted  by  parliament 
could  not  fail  to  convince  the  world  of  iis  affcAionatt 
attachmeijt  to  the  crown  and  regard  to  the  interefts  of 
the  country.  His  majefty's  endeavours  were  promifed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  ftill  prevailed  in 
fome  pans  of  the  continent ;  thanks  were  given  to  the 
commons  for  the  unanimity,  chccrfulncfs,  and  public 
fpirit  with  which  they  iiad  granted  the  fiipplics  ;  nnd 
an  apology  was  made  for  the  extraordinary  demands 
which  had  been  made.  The  fpccch  concluded  with 
it  O  2  advifnif 
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advifing  the  members  to  ufe  their  beft  endeavours,  in 
their  refp£*^ti\e  Nations  and  counties,  to  render  the  na- 
tional happinefs  complete,  by  dilcouraging  needlefs 
liifpicions  and  domeflic  diftnrbances.  His  majefly  had 
no  other  objeft,  and  could  have  no  other  intereft,  than 
to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people  ;  and 
it  was  his  earned  wifh,  that  his  fubje(Ets  might  not  be 
prevented,  by  miftaices or  animofities  among  themfelves, 
from  enjoying  the  happinefs  they  had  in  their  power. 

The  many  defeats  that  had  been  received  by  oppo- 
fition  during  this  and  the  foregoing  feflions,  now  began 
to  difcoarage  them  from  proceeding  fuch  lengths  in 
the  caufe  of  patriotifm  as  they  had  formerly  done. 
Many  of  them  had  alfo  loft  much  of  their  popularity 
by  taking  an  aiflive  part  againft  the  printers  ;  and  as 
every ,motion  had  been  carried  in  favour  of  adminillra- 
tion  by  nearly  two  to  one,  a  general  difcouragement  and 
languor  began  to  take  place  among  the  popular  party. 
The  only  gainers  indeed  by  the  late  contentions  were 
ilie  city  magiftratcs  and  printers  who  had  been  punifh- 
cd  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  On  the  rifing  of  the 
parliament,  when  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman  were 
releafed  from  the  tower,  they  were  welcomed  by  every 
mark  of  congratulation.  The  city  was  illuminated  ; 
and  the  mob,  as  ufual,  took  vengeance  on  the  refrac- 
tory by  breaking  their  windows.  A  committee  was 
even  appointed  to  carry  on  a  profccution  againft  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  but  as  this  did  not 
fccm  likely  to  afford  any  redrefs,  they  determined  once 
more  to  have  recourfe  to  the  throne.  Accordingly, 
on  the  loih  of  July  1771,  another  petition  and  remon- 
ftrance  was  prefented,  the  fubjedls  of  which  were  the 
embankments  on  the  Thames,  the  proceedings  againft 
the  magiftrates,  and  a  fpeedy  dilfolucion  of  parliament 
was  reqiiefted.  But  this  met  with  as  unfavourable  an 
anfvver  as  before.  His  majefty  replied,  that  he  was 
ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  real  grievances  of  his  faith- 
ful fubjeds  ;  but  was  forry  to  find  that  a  part  of  them 
ftill  renewed  rcquefts  which  he  had  repeatedly  refufcd 
to  comply  with. 

In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  when  the  parliament 
met,  January  21ft  1772,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  the 
performance  of  the  king  of  Spain's  engagements,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  other  European  powers,  promifcd 
a  continuance  of  peace  ;  and  though  the  neceffity  of 
keeping  up  a  refpeftable  naval  force  was  evident,  yet 
no  extraordinary  aid  for  that  purpofe  would  be  necef- 
fary;  and  he  concluded  with  recommending  the  moft 
vigilant  and  aftive  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the 
country,  with  an  alTurance  of  the  interpofition  of  the 
crown  to  remedy  abnfcs  or  fupply  defcds.  Little  dif- 
pute  was  made  about  the  addrcffes  in  anfwer  to  this 
fpeech,  though  an  ample  fubjt(5l  of  altercation  very 
foon  occurred.  This  was  a  motion  made  by  admini- 
ftration,  intimating  the  necefTity  of  raiftng  25,000  fea- 
men for  the  ftrvice  of  the  current  year  ;  it  being  always 
necefTiry,  they  faid,  for  us  to  preferve  a  fuperiority  to 
the  French  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  had  not  been 
the  cafellnce  they  fent  a  confiderable  fleet  thither.  "  It 
was  equally  necellary  (they  added)  to  preferve  the  pre- 
fent  ftrength  of  the  Weft  Indies  unimpaired  ;  as  the 
Spaniards  knew  the  importance  of  our  fettlenients 
there  too  well  not  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  firft 
if  ever  a  rupture  fhould  take  place.  Twenty  of  the 
heft  fliips  in  the  navy  were  alfg  now  employed  asguard- 


fhips,  and  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  fit  them  for  ac- 
tual fervice." 

A  declaration  of  this  kind,  coming  immediately  af- 
ter the  aifurances  of  peace  that  had  been  given  from 
the  throne,  was  faid  to  be  a  contradidtion  ;  that  the 
peace-eftablifliment  would  thus  be  augmented  till  we 
were  overburdened  by  it  ;  500,000!.  would  thus  be 
added  to  the  national  expences  ;  and  as  the  fame  aug- 
mentation might  every  year  be  made  on  limilar  pre- 
tences, we  fliould  thus  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
hardlhips  of  war  in  time  of  a  profound  peace.  If  the 
aifurances  of  peace  from  the  throne  were  well  founded, 
the  force  in  the  Eaft  Indies  was  already  too  great ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  a  war  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  too 
fmall  notwithftanding  the  propofed  augmentation  ;  and 
the  fame  way  Jamaica  was  likely  to  fufFer  from  the  in- 
feriority. 

Thefc  remonftrances  were  by  no  means  fufEcient  to 
put  a  ftop  to  any  meafure  which  had  at  this  time  been 
fuggefted  by  adminiftration.  The  qiieftion  for  the 
augmentation  was  carried  without  a  divilion  :  after 
which  the  fubjed  of  religion  came  to  be  difcuffed. 
This  was  occaiioned  by  the  general  tendency  to  Aria- 
nifm  or  Socinianifm,  which  had  forfome  time  prevailed 
to  a  great  degree,  and  had  at  laft  infcded  the  efta- 
blillied  church  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fubfcription 
to  her  ftandards  was  reckoned  intolerable  by  many  of 
the  clergy.  Meetings  had  been  frequently  held  by 
the  difcontented  members,  in  order  to  confider  of  fome 
mode  of  relief ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February  1772, 
about  250  of  them,  with  feveral  profef?.)rs  of  law  and 
phyfic,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
cxprefling  their  dilTatisfaftion  with  fubfcription  to  any 
human  forms,  and  praying  for  relief.  In  this  petition 
they  alfcrtcd,  that  they  held  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges from  God  alone,  without  being  fubjed  to  any 
otlier  authority  ;  fuch  as  the  excrcife  of  their  own  rea- 
fon  and'judgment,  by  which  they  were  inftrufled  and 
confirmed  in  their  belief  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as 
contained  in  the  holy  fcriptures.  They  accounted  it 
a  blefling  to  live  under  a  government  which  maintained 
the  fufficiency  of  the  fcriptures  to  inftrufl  in  all  things 
neceflary  to  falvation.  Hence  they  concluded,  that 
they  had  a  right  from  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformed  religion,  to  judge  for  themfelves 
what  was  or  was  not  contained  in  the  fcriptures.  From 
this  invaluable  privilege,  however,  they  found  them- 
felves in  a  great  meafure  precluded  by  the  laws  relative 
to  fubfcription ;  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  ac- 
knowledge certain  articles  and  confeflions  of  faith  fra- 
med by  fallible  men  as  entirely  agreeable  to  fcripture. 
They  prayed  therefore  to  be  relieved  from  fuch  an  im- 
pofnion,  and  to  be  rtftored  totlitir  undoubted  right  of 
interpreting  fcripture  for  tliemfelves,  without  being 
bound  by  any  human  explanation  of  ii,  or  being  requir- 
ed to  acknowledge  by  fubfcription  or  declaration  the 
truth  of  any  formulary  of  religious  faith  and  dodrine 
whatever  excepting  the  holy  fcripture  itlelf.* 

The  affair  of  fubfcription  they  looked  upon  to  be 
not  only  a  grievance  to  ihemielves,  but  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  rights  as  men  and  members  of  a  Pro- 
teftant  eftablifhmcnt,  as  wrll  as  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  fpreading  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  tending  to  dif- 
courage  furihcr  inquiry  into  the  true  fenfe  of  fcrip- 
ture, to  divide  communions^  and  to  caufe  a  mutual 
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F-riuin.  diflike  betwixt  fellow  Protcftants ;  giving  occafion  for 
X  'unbelievers  to  reproach  and  vility  the  clergy, by  reprc- 
fenting  them  as  gailty  of  prevarication,  and  of  accom- 
modating their  faith  to  lucrative  views  and  political 
confiderations.  It  afforded  alfo  to  Pjpifls  and  oiliers 
difalFedlcd  to  the  religious  edablii'hment  of  the  church 
of  England,  an  occalion  of  reflctSing  upon  it  as  in- 
confiftent,  and  authorifing  doubtful  and  precarious 
dodirines,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fcripture  alone 
was  acknowledged  to  be  certain  and  fulEcient  for  fal- 
vation.  It  had  likcwife  a  tendency  to  divide  the  cler- 
gy among  themfclves;  fubjtfting  one  part,  who  af- 
feried  iheir  privilej^e  as  Protellants,  to  be  reviled,  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  prcfs,  by  another  who  feemed 
to  judge  the  articles  they  had  fiibfcribed  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  fcripture  itfelf;  and  laftly,  it  occa- 
fioneJ  fcruples  and  embarrallments  of  confcience  to 
thofc  who  were  about  to  enter  into  the  mini  dry,  or 
prevented  the  cheerful  exercifc  of  it  to  thofe  who  were 
already  entered.  By  reafon  of  thefe  embarralFmenis 
the  clerical  part  of  the  petitioners  found  themfclves 
under  great  difficuhies,  being  obliged  in  fomc  fenfe  to 
join  with  the  advcrfarics  of  revelation,  in  fuppofing 
the  one  true  fenfe  of  fcripture  to  be  expreffed  in  the 
prefent  eftablilhed  fyfiem  of  faith  ;  or  elfc  to  incur 
the  reproach  of  having  deferted  their  fubfcrip.ion,  Sec. 
while  fuch  of  the  petitioners  as  had  been  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  profefiions  of  civil  law  and  phyfic, 
could  not  but  think  it  a  great  hardihip  to  be  obliged, 
as  they  all  were  in  one  of  the  imiverfuies,  even  at  their 
firft  matriculation  and  adniiffion,  though  at  an  age 
very  improper  for  fuch  important  difquifitions,  to  fub- 
fcribe  their  allent  to  a  variety  of  theological  tenets, 
concerning  which  their  private  opinions  could  be  of 
no  confcquence  to  the  public,  in  order  to  intitle  tlicra 
to  academical  degrees  in  thofe  faculties ;  more  efpc- 
cially  as  the  courfe  of  their  ftudies  and  attention  to 
their  practice  did  not  afford  them  Icifure  fufhcient  to 
examine  how  far  thefe  tenets  were  confonant  to  the 
word  of  God. 

This  petition  was  prefentcd  by  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith, who,  along  with  the  other  members  who  favour- 
ed the  caufe,  enforced  it  by  many  arguments  drawn 
from  the  principles  of  toleration.  They  maintained 
alfo  that  nothing  but  hypocrify  and  prevarication  could 
arife  from  obliging  men  to  fubfcribe  what  they  did 
not  believe;  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  fubfcrip- 
tion  would  prevent  the  increafe  of  dilfenters,  fo  very 
confpicuous  at  this  time,  and  incline  many  of  them  to 
return  to  the  church.  The  articles  themfclves  were 
did  to  have  been  compiled  in  a  hurry  ;  that  they  con- 
tained doftrines  highly  conrrovertihie ;  and  that  this 
rcftraint  on  the  confciences  of  men  was  of  all  others 
the  greateft  hardfhip.  The  majority  of  parliament, 
however,  were  found  inimical  to  the  petition,  though 
fomc,  who  oppofed  it  at  prefenr,  wilhed  for  time  to 
confider  ignore  deliberately,  or  to  refer  it  to  a  coni- 
miitec  of  the  clergy.  By  the  reft  it  was  urged,  that 
the  matter  of  the  petition  was  a  violent  infraclion  of 
the  hws  of  the  Kngl'lh  religion;  and  that,  if  this 
WIS  granted,  another  would  foon  follow  againft  the  li- 
turgy The  condiiiJV  of  many  of  the  petitioners,  in- 
ftcadof  bring  founded  in  any  regard  for  religion,  had 
its  origin  in  hyp<Krify  and  diflbli'tenefs,  and  certainly 
proceeded  ia  many  iu (lances  from  a  dilbclicfof  the 
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Trinity,  and  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  The 
complaints  of  men  were  to  be  difrenarded  ulicn  they 
wilhed  to  profit  by  the  emoluments  of  the  church  with- 
out fubfcribing  to  its  laws;  befides,  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  continue  the  church- 
government  without  alteration.  It  waslikewife  urged, 
that  if  people  were  to  be  reflrained  by  no  other  article 
than  an  alTent  to  the  truth  of  the  fcriptures,  the  cliurch 
would  foon  be  over-run  with  impiety.  Many  had  al- 
ready foundcil  blafphcmous  tenets  on  the  riglit  of  pri- 
vate opinion ;  and  though  it  could  not  be  denied  tliac 
every  man  has  this  right  for  hinifclf,  yet  none  has  a 
right  to  obtrude  his  finguhrities  upon  others ;  awd  if 
any  of  the  clergy  found  the  delicacy  of  their  confciences 
affected  after  they  had  accepted  of  benefices,  they 
were  welcome  to  leave  them. 

Some  of  the  nioft  moderate  oppofers  of  the  peti- 
tion endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  charafler  of  the 
clergy  from  the  imputations  laid  upon  ihcni,  and  con- 
tended that  the  legiflaiure  had  a  controuling  power 
over  the  articles  of  the  union,  and  confirmed  their  af- 
fertion  by  mentioning  the  a£t  againft  occafional  con- 
formity, as  well  as  another  againil  elodlive  patronages, 
both  of  them  paffed  fince  the  union  ;  and  it  feemed  to 
be  the  general  wifh  of  the  houfe  that  the  profefTors  of 
law  and  phyfic  might  he  relieved  from  fubfcription, 
though  they  did  not  confider  their  fhare  in  the  matter 
as  of  any  great  importance  to  the  public, 
lad  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  near  150. 

The  rcjciftion  of  the  fubfcription  bill  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  bill  for  quieting  the  pollclTions  of  his  ma- 
jefly's  fubjeifls  from  dormant  claims  of  the  church  ; 
after  wliich  the  attention  of  parliament  was  called  to 
one  of  the  utmoll  importance,  and  which  was  intro-  ,-2 
duccd  by  a  melTage  from  the  king.  This  was  the  famous  Royal  mar- 
royal  marriage  bill,  occcafioned  by  the  rrarriage  of  tlie  riage-bill. 
duke  of  Cumberland  with  Mrs  Horton,  a  widow  lady, 
daughter  of  lord  Irnham  and  filler  to  colonel  Luttrel,  and 
that  of  the  duke  of  GloucclUr  with  the  countcis  dowager 
of  Waldegrave.  By  the  mefiage  it  was  recommended  to 
both  hojfcs  to  take  it  into  their  confidcration,  whtihcr 
it  might  not  be  expedient  to  fupply  the  defet^s  of  the 
laws  then  in  being,  and  by  fomc  new  regulati>;ns  more 
effectually  to  prevent  the  defcendants  of  his  late  ma- 
jefly  (excepting  the  iffue  of  the  princeffes  who  had 
married,  or  might  hereafter  marry  into  foreign  fami- 
lies) from  marrying  without  the  confent  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccelTors.  In  confequence  of  tliis 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  declaring  all  fuch  marriages, 
without  the  confent  aliovementioned,  to  be  null  and 
void.  The  defcendants  of  his  majcfty,  however,  if  a- 
bove  the  age  of  25  years,  might  marry  without  the 
royal  confent,  provide<l  they  give  intimation,  a  twelve- 
month before  hand,  to  the  privy  council,  and  no  oppo- 
fition  to  the  match  was  made  by  parliament  during  iliat 
interval.  533 

This  bill  met  with  the  mod  violent  and  powerful  I'rotcfts a- 
oppofition.  The  principal  arguments  againft  it  wercE^'"""* 
expreffed  in  two  protelts  from  the  upper  houfe,  and 
were  to  the  following  purpofc  .•  T.  The  dodrinc  that 
marriages  in  the  royal  family  arc  of  the  highcfl  impor- 
tance to  the  ftate,  and  that  therefore  the  kings  of  this 
realm  have  ever  been  truftcd  with  the  care  thereof,  is 
both  abfurd  and  unconftiiutional ;  though  it  would 
from  that  period   have  the  force  of  a  parliamentary 
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Britain,  declaration.  The  immediate  tendency  of  this  was  to 
!——„__»  create  as  many  prerogatives  ro  the  crown  as  there  are 
matters  of  importance  in  the  ftate  ;  and  to  extend  them 
in  a  manner  as  vague  and  exceptionable  as  had  ever 
been  done  in  the  mofl  defpotic  periods,  2.  The  en- 
aciing  part  of  the  bill  had  an  inconvenient  and  impo- 
litic extent ;  namely,  to  all  the  defccndants  of  Geo.  II. 
In  procefs  of  time,  that  defcription  might  become 
very  genera],  and  comprehend  a  great  number  of 
people  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  grievance  for  the  marriages  of  fo  many  fub- 
jects,  perhaps  difperfed  among  the  various  ranks  of  ci- 
vil life,  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  reftricftions  of  this  aft, 
efpecially  as  the  abettors  of  this  doftrine  had  alfo  main- 
tained, that  the  care  and  approbation  of  the  marriage 
alfo  included  the  education  and  cuftody  of  the  perfon. 
This  extenfive  power  might  in  time  make  many  of  the 
firfl  families  of  the  kingdom  entirely  dependent  on  the 
crown  ;  and  it  v^'as  regretted  that  all  endeavours  to  li- 
mit, in  fome  degree,  the  generality  of  that  defcription, 
had  proved  ineffcftual.  3.  The  time  of  nonage  for  the 
royal  family  appeared  to  be  improperly  extended  be- 
yond the  limit  of  21  years;  a  period  which  the  wifdom 
of  the  conflitution  feems,  with  great  wifdom,  to  have 
afligned  to  minority.  4.  The  deferring  their  marriage 
to  the  age  of  26  might  alfo  be  attended  with  other 
bad  confeqiiences,  by  driving  them  into  a  diforderly 
courfe  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
againfl;  in  thofe  of  fuch  an  exalted  fiation.  5.  The 
power  given  by  this  bill  to  a  prince  to  marry  after  the 
age  of  26,  is  totally  defeated  by  the  provifo  which  de- 
clares the  confent  of  parliament  to  be  ultimately  necef- 
fary.  Thus  great  difficulties  muft;  be  laid  on  future 
parliaments,  as  their  filence,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  muft;  imply 
a  difapprobation  of  the  king's  refufal;  and  their  con- 
currence with  it  might  prove  a  perpetual  prohibition 
from  marriage  to  the  party  concerned.  6.  The  right 
of  conferring  a  difcretionary  power  of  prohibiting  all 
marriages  appears  to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  legifla- 
ture  whatever,  as  being  contrary  to  the  inherent  rights 
of  human  nature  ;  which,  as  they  are  not  derived  from, 
or  held  under,  the  fanftion  of  any  civil  laws,  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  them  in  any  cafe  whatever.  The  legif- 
lature  no  doubt  has  a  right  to  prefcribe  rules  to  mar- 
riage as  well  as  to  every  other  kind  of  contradt ;  but 
there  is  an  eflential  diffi^rence  between  regulating  the 
mode  by  which  a  right  may  be  enjoyed,  and  eftablini- 
ing  a  principle  which  may  tend  entirely  to  annihilate 
that  right.  To  difable  a  man  during  life  from  con- 
iradting  marriage,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  make 
his  power  of  contrafting  fuch  marriage  dependent  nei- 
ther on  his  own  choice  nor  on  any  fixed  rule  of  law, 
but  on  the  arbitrary  pleafureof  any  man,  or  fetof  men, 
is  exceeding  the  power  permitted  by  divine  providence 
to  human  legiflature,  and  directly  contrary  not  only  to 
the  divine  command,  but  alfo  to  the  rights  of  do- 
meftic  fociety  and  comfort,  &c.  7.  This  bill  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  produce  a  difputed  title  to  the 
crown.  If  thole  who  are  affefted  by  it  are  in  power, 
they  will  eafily  procure  a  repeal  of  this  adf,  and  the 
confirmation  of  a  marriage  made  contrary  to  it;  and 
if  they  arc  not,  it  will  at  Icaft  be  the  fource  of  the  moft 
dangerous  fadion  that  can  exifl  in  any  country,  viz. 
ene  attached  to  the  pretender  to  the  crown  5  whofe 
claim,  he  may  affert,  has  been  fet  afjdc  by  no  other 


authority  than  that  of  an  aft  to  which  the  legiflature  Britiia. 
was  not  competent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  common  *— -v— — ' 
rights  of  mankind.  8.  The  bill  provides  no  fecurity 
againft;  the  improper  marriages  of  princeffes  married 
into  foreign  families,  and  thofe  of  their  ilRie;  which 
may  full  as  materially  affcft  the  intereft  of  this  nation 
as  the  marriages  of  princes  refiding  in  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  It  provides  no  remedy  againft  the 
improper  marriage  of  the  king  reigning,  though  evi- 
dently the  moft  important  of  all  others  to  the  public. 
It  provides  nothing  againft  the  indifcreet  marriage 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  being  regent  at  the  age  of  21  ; 
nor  furniflies  any  remedy  againft  his  permitting  fuch 
marriages  to  others  of  the  blood -royal,  being  fully  in- 
velhed  with  the  regal  power  for  this  purpofe,  without 
the  afliftance  of  council. 

The  anfwer  to  all  thefe  arguments  was,  that  the  in- 
conveniences fo  much  talked  of  were  merely  imagina- 
ry ;  and  if  the  king  (hould  make  any  improper  ufe  of  - 
his  authority,  parliament  had  it  either  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  eft'eft,  or  puniih  the  minifter  who  advifed 
it.  The  crown,  it  was  faid,  was  diihonoured  by  im- 
proper connexions,  and  many  of  the  greateft  national 
calamities  have  proceeded  from  improper  alliances  be- 
tween the  royal  family  and  fubjeds  ;  and  that  if,  from 
after  experience,  we  fliould  find  any  material  griev- 
ances enfue  from  this  aft,  it  could  as  eafily  be  repealed 
at  that  time  as  thrown  out  now,  and  on  better  grounds. 
It  was  very  rapidly  carried  through  both  houfes ;  in 
the  upper  hoafe  by  90  to  26 ;  and  m  the  lower  by 
l6s,  to  115.  y^^ 

Though  the  late  decifioH  concerning  fubfcription  to  Bill  forth* 
the  39  articles  did  not  feem  to  promife  much  fuccefs  relief  of 
to  any  innovations  in  religious  matters,  yet  the  cafe  of  <^'''^°''" 
diflenting  minifters  was  introduced  !i)on  after  the  dif-  P™P°'"" 
cuflion  of  the  royal  marriage  aft;  the  advocates  for  it 
being  encouraged  to  bring  it  forward  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  fome  favourable  hints  thrown  out  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  fubfcription-bill.  A  petition  was  now 
prefented  by  a  great  body  of  thefe  people,  praying  to 
be  relieved  from  the  hardfhip'of  fuhfcribing  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  This,' 
however,  was  moft  violently  oppofed  by  the  opponents 
of  the  former  bill,  though  with  very  little  fuccefs  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  it  was  carried  through 
by  a  prodigious  majority.  Here  it  was  maintained 
that  nothing  can  advance  the  true  intereft  of  religion 
fo  much  as  toleration;  and  if  articles  of  fubfcription 
are  neceffary,  it  muft  only  be  for  men  deftitute  of  prin- 
ciple, and  who  would,  in  compliance  with  ambition  or 
avarice,  as  readily  fubfcribe  to  one  fet  of  articles  as 
another.  If  thus  any  of  the  fundamental  doftrines  of 
Chriftianity,  are  impugned,  there  are  abundance  of 
laws  in  exiftence  to  correft  the  impiety.  The  difTent- 
ers  have  indeed  altered  fome  of  their  original  forms 
and  doftrines,  but  that  only  in  matters  of  indifference. 
It  is  the  cfFeft  of  learning,  leifure,  and  refinement,  to 
give  men  many  opportunities  of  altering  ^ftablilhed 
forms.  This  has  been  the  cafe  formerly,  and  always 
will  be.  The  diffentcrs  have  long  been  virtually  ex- 
empted from  this  fubfcription  ;  and  ytt  the  piety  and 
decency  of  many  of  them,  panicularly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  no  fuch  laws  are  in  being,  fufficiently 
ftiow,  that  men,  whofe  minds  are  ftcdfaft  in  the  puri- 
ty of  religion;  will  not  be  confined  nor  influenced  by 
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artui*.  laws  of  hiimaa  invention.  But  though  tire  diiTcnters 
enjoy  full  liberty  by  connivance  aiDrci'ent,  where  is 
their  fecuriiy  againll  the  fudJcn  attacks  of  malice  and 
envy,  which  may  be  backed  by  the  fanc^ion  of  law  i 
Every  ncglcd  of  a  law  by  connivance  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  necelliiy  of  abrogating  that  law;  and  li- 
berty is  bat  a,? empty  name,  where  it  is  enjoyed  by  an 
overlight  only,  as  it  were,  of  our  fuperiors.  In  ihc 
houfe  of  lords,  however,  the  bill  was  rcjedcd  by  a  ma- 
jority of  70.  Here  the  doctrine  of  univerlal  toleration 
was  ftreniioiifly  oppofed,  as  well  as  the  great  danger 
fet  forth,  to  which  the  church  of  England  would  be  cx- 
pofcd  by  departing  from  the  laws  which  guarded  its 
privileges.  The  diiTeniers,  it  was  faid,  had  great  eaufc 
to  be  fatistied  with  the  favour  they  enjoyed  by  conni- 
vance ;  and  the  laws  were  only  kept  on  record  as  a  ne- 
cellary  curb,  left  in  the  degeneracy  of  a  declining 
kingdom,  religion  ihould  be  dcftitute  ot  protcclion  a- 
gainft  hcrefy  and  blafj)hcmy. 

The  only  other  alfairs  of  this  fcllion  were  fame  at- 
tempts at  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Eall  India 
536  company,  which  were  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation. 
Xaft  InJia  Thefe,  however,  did  not  come  under  confideration  till 
affairs.  the  next  fcllion,  which  took  place  November  26th 
1772,  when  his  majefty  gave  this  fituation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company  as  a  reafon  why  he  had  called 
them  together  fuoner  than  ufual.  The  continuance  of 
the  pacific  difpofuion  of  other  powers  was  mentioned, 
and  fatisfaftion  expreUed  that  the  continuance  of  peace 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  naval  c- 
ftablilhmeut,  though  a  great  force  nuift  always  be  ne- 
cellary  for  the  defence  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Occonomy 
was  promifed  with  regard  to  the  fupplies,  and  it  was 
recommended  to  take  every  method  that  could  be  de- 
vifed  to  remedy  the  dearnefs  of  provifions. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  took  up  the 
greateft  part  of  the  prefent  feflion.  It  had  been  pro- 
jected, as  far  back  as  the  year  1767,  when  they  were 
in  a  very  flourilhing  condition,  to  bring  them  under 
the  infpccliou  of  government,  that  the  nation  might 
Iharc  the  imincnfe  wealth  fuppofcd  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  company.  The  defign,  however,  did  not  fuccced 
at  that  time,  nor  would  it  probably  have  been  cafily 
brought  to  bear,  had  not  the  affairs  of  the  company 
been  embarraflcd  by  the  bad  conduct  of  their  fervants. 
During  the  laft  celTlon  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for 
refli;aining  ihe  governor  and  council  from  all  kijj^of 
trade,  as  well  as  for  enlarging  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany over  its  fervants.  The  bill,  however,  was  rejec- 
ted after  the  fecond  reading,  and  indeed  was  thought 
to  have  been  propofed  only  to  introduce  the  fuccced- 
ing  bulinefs.  The  debates  on  the  fubject  procured  in 
a  great  mcafurc  the  general  belief  of  two  points  of 
much  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme,  viz. 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  were  in  a 
very  bad  fituation,  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  its  fer- 
vants :  and  that  the  company  was  at  any  rate  infulE- 
cient  for  rhe  government  of  fuch  extcnfive  polFellions  ; 
of  confequence  that  there  was  an  evident  ncceflity  of 
giving  up  the  management  of  it  to  the  crown.  Amotion 
was  now  made  in  parliament,  by  a  gentleman  uncon- 
nc^cd  with  adtniniftration,  for  a  fclcct  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  company  :  but  many  rea- 
fons  were  urged  againft  this  appointment,  particularly 
ikat  the  fcalbn  was  loo  far  advanced  for  a  bufmcfs  of 


fuch  imjiortancc ;  that  the  committee,  being  a  fccret  IVitar 
one,  was  not  accountable  for  iis  conduct ;  and  that,  as 
the  miuifter  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  nominate 
the  members  of  the  committee,  conlidtrable  partiality 
might  on  that  account  take  place.  The  motion,  how- 
ever, was  carried  v\  ithout  a  divifion ;  and  the  members 
were  chofen  by  ballot. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  proceeded 
from  bad  to  worfe  during  the  reccfs.  The  treafury  at 
home  was  quite  exhaulled  ;  while  bills  to  a  vaft  a- 
moant,  drawn  on  Bengal,  were  nearly  due  ;  which, 
with  their  debt  to  the  bank  and  other  public  offices, 
along  with  the  fura  to  be  paid  to  government,  reduced 
them  almoft  to  the  brink  of  Bankruptcy.  They  were 
therefore  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  a  fum 
of  money  fromadminiftration  :  but  their  application  was 
received  with  great  indifference.  The  miniller  dclired 
them  to  apply  to  parliament.  The  reports  of  the  felett 
committee,  in  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  promifc 
of  fecrecy,  were  publiflicd,  and  gave  the  public  no  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  company's 
fervants.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  miniller 
iMoved  for  another  committee,  under  the  title  of  the 
coimnittte  of ficricy,  to  confift  of  13  perfons,  for  taking 
into  confideration  the  ftate  of  the  company's  affairs; 
which  might  thus  undergo  a  full  inveftigation,  without 
any  thing  being  known  to  the  world,  which  had  ex- 
cited fuch  indignation  in  the  former  cafe.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  new  committee  were  alfo  to  be  chofen  by 
ballot  ;  fo  that  no  objedion  could  militate  againft  them 
that  did  not  militate,  wiih  equal  ftrength,  againft  the 
whole  houfe.  It  was  objedled,  that  this  mode  of  fccret 
inquiry,  by  a  fmall  number,  was  unprecedented  and 
unconftitutional  ;  that  the  members  would  in  effeft  be 
nominated  by  the  minifter,  and  adt  under  his  diredtion  ; 
and  that  a  free  inveftigation  by  the  whole  parliament 
was  cffcntially  different  from  that  by  a  fccret  commit- 
tee. In  the  latter  cafe,  every  information  that  the 
minifter  thought  proper  to  conceal  would  be  withheld  : 
at  any  rate,  a  committee  of  fecrecy  is  an  evident  ab- 
furdity  ;  a  committee  can  be  no  longer  a  fccret  than 
during  the  time  it  takes  up  for  inquiry.  Its  proceed- 
ings muft  be  laid  before  the  public ;  and  in  cafe  of  un- 
juft  accounts,  the  parliament  had  no  means  of  being 
undeceived.  Thefe  rcafons,  however,  were  of  no  avail 
at  prefent.  The  committee  of  fecrecy  was  carried,  as 
the  other  had  been,  without  a  divil'ion ;  snd,  as  had 
been  predided,  the  members,  though  chofen  by  ballot, 
were  almoll  all  of  them  devoted  to  adniiniftration.  The 
felei5t  committee  was  likewife  revived,  that  ihey  might 
be,  as  it  was  faid,  checks  upon  one  another ;  fo  that 
between  them  the  nation  would  have  every  rcquifiic 
decree  of  information  on  the  whole  affair- 

In  a  very  Ihort  time  after  the  appoiuiment  of  the  fc-  RcfTrlin- 
cret  committee,  a  report  was  given  in,  ftating  that  Uie  ing  bill 
company  were  in  great  diftrelisfor  wantjof  money  ;  and  pr»'p>'f«<L, 
as  this  was  the  cafe,  a  bill  ought  to  be  brought  in  for 
reftraining  them  from  fending  out  fupervifors  to  India, 
a  fcheme  which  they  had  meditated  at  this  time.  The 
minifter  and  his  adherents  enlarged  greatly  on  the  uti- 
lity of  this  bill :  which,  they  faid,  washighly  expedient. 
It  was  the  finccre  wifli  of  parliament  to  render  thiin  a 
great  and  glorious  company  :  it  was  abfulutely  ncceil'ary 
for  this  purpofe  not  to  allow  them  to  engage  in  an  ex- 
pciifivc  commiHioiii  at  a  lime  wh<a  ihcir  affairs  were  fo 
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r-ritam.    much  embarraffed  that  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  profits  of  their  trade  alone  would  have  produced. 

■^ '' '  government  for  a  loan.     It  was  even  doubted  whether  In  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  however,  the  bill  for  reflrain- 

the   company,  without   the   fanftion  of  parliamentary  ing  the  company  from  fending  out  any  commifllon  of 

authority,  had  power  to  appoint  a  commifiion  of  this  fuperviiion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  153  to  28. 

kind.     On  the  other  hand,  the  rainilfer's  propofal  was  In  the  houfe  of  lords  it  met  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  being 

faid  by  oppofition  to  be  unconftitutional  and  infidioiis.  carried   by  26  to  6,  though  the  minority  thought  pro- 


The  want  of  cafli  at  prefent  experienced  by  the  Eafl  In 
dia  company  was  not  of  fuch  great  importance,  their 
credit  i)eing  then  as  fully  eftabliflied  as  ever.  They 
had  made  choice  of  a  fet  of  men  in  whom  they  could 
confide  ;  the  many  loffes  occafioned  by  their  fervants 
rendered  the  commifllon  indifpenfably  neceffary  ;  and 
the  expence  would  be  paid  from  the  favings  which  muft 
undoubtedly  arife  from  fo  prudent  a  flep.  It  was  un- 
reafonable,  becaufe  the  Eaft  India  company,  or  any  o- 
ther,  are  diftreffed,  to  allow  them  no  opportunities  of 
extricating  themfelves.  The  company  could  not  be 
iaid  to  want  refped  for  parliament ;  they  had  fliowed 
this  already  by  delaying  the  departure  of  the  comm.if- 
fion  till  the  inquiry  begun  by  the  houfe  was  finilhed: 
nor  could  ihey  be  wanting  in  refpedl  to  their  own  in- 
tereft,  charter,  and  conftitution ;  which  they  feemed  to 
Ihow  by  every  poflible  mark  of  oppofition  to  this  bill. 
Admiflration  beaded  of  their  intentions  and  their 
wilhes  to  render  this  company  great  and  glorious  ;  but 
how  coLilJ  we  expeft  greatnefs  or  glory  to  proceed 
from  a  quarter  where  it  did  net  exiit  I  The  dignity 
of  parliament  was  leffened,  and  its  glory  effaced,  by  the 
condaft  of  minifters,  and  the  many  wanton  afts  of  au- 
thority lately  committed.  It  was  a  curious  method  of 
rendering  a  company  great  and  glorious  to  plunder  the 
proprietors  of  immenfe  fums  of  money  by  exorbitant 
grants,  or  by  taking  av.?ay  their  charters  ;  for,  after 
this  aft,  it  was  plain  that  charters  could  no  longer  be 
depended  upon.  Two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, and  then  prefent  in  the  houfe,  offered  to  pledge 
themfelves,  that  the  commilhon  of  fupervifion  ihould 
not  be  allowed  to  depart  until,  from  further  reports,  a 
fidl  knowledge  of  the  company's  affairs  fliould  be  ac- 
quired. This,  however,  was  inflantly  rejected,  it  be- 
ing faid  to  be  dcfeftive  in  fectirity  ;  that  the  Ealf  India 
company  would  not  fcruple  to  make  an  agreement  of 
this  kind  to-day,  and  break  it  to-morrow  ;  which 
could  only  be  prevented  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  e- 
fpecially  as  the  miniftry  had  no  motives  for  promoting 
this  meafure,  but  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
pany, and  a  defire  to  reilore  its  affairs  to  a  better 
llate. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  arguments  ufcd  by  admini- 
flration  in  favour  of  this  bill,  however,  the  company 
were  fo  far  from  thinking  it  to  their  advantage,  that 
tiiey  ufed  every  endeavour  to  prevent  its  pafling  into 
a  law.     They  petitioned  ;   and  fome  of  their  fervants 
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the  bill.       were  examined  in  the  houfe  of  commons  in  order  to     fuing  from  them  ;  while  the  proprietors,  who  had  (pent 


per  to  enter  a  proteft.  The  reafons  gi\'*n  againll  it  in  Proteft  j. 
this  proteft  were,  that  it  took  away  from  a  great  body  giinft  jc  in 
corporate,  and  from  fevcral  free  fubjefts  of  this  realm,  the  houfe 
the  exercife  of  a  legal  franchife,  without  any  le- of  lords, 
gal  caufe  of  forfeiture  afligned.  The  perfons  ap- 
pointing the  commiflioncrs  had  by  law  a  right  to 
cleft,  and  the  perfons  chofen  had  a  legal  capacity  of 
being  elefted.  The  fupervifors  had  a  full  right  veiled 
in  them  agreeable  to  the  powers  and  conditions  of 
their  appointment  ;  but  though  no  abufe  was  fuggefted 
nor  any  delinquency  charged  upon  them,  thefe  legal 
rights  and  capacities  were  taken  away  by  a  mere  arbi- 
trary aft  of  power,  the  precedent  for  which  leaves  no 
fort  of  fecurity  to  the  fubjeft  for  his  liberties.  The 
bill  feemed  likcwife  a  manifcft  violation  of  the  public 
faith.  The  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  company  was 
granted  by  the  crown,  authorifed  by  aft  of  parliament, 
and  purchafed  for  valuable  confiderations  of  money  lent 
and  paid.  By  this  the  company  were  allowed  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affairs  as  they  thought  proper,  and  by 
perfons  of  their  own  appointuient  ;  ~but  by  this  bill  the 
exercife  of  the  power  juft  mentioned  was  fufpend- 
ed  for  a  time,  and  by  grounding  the  fupervifion 
upon  the  aftual  interference  of  parliament  with  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  ellabliflied  a  principle  which 
might  be  ufed  for  perpetuating  the  reftraint  to  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  It  is  indeed  difhcutt 
10  fettle  the  legal  boundary  of  legillative  power, 
but  it  is  evident,  that  parliament  is  as  much  bound 
as  any  individual  to  obferve  its  own  compafts ; 
othcrwife  it  is  impofllble  to  underftand  what  is  infant 
by  public  fairh,  or  how  public  credit  can  lubril;.  It 
appeared  by  evidence  upon  oath  ai  the  bar  o(  the  houfe 
of  lords,  that  the  company  had  received  alliirances  from 
their  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  that  the  ap- 
poinment  of  a  commifSon  for  fiipcrintuiding  and  re- 
gulating their  affairs  would  be  approved  by  adn  ini- 
flratiou  ;  and  it  w.is  extremely  hard  that  ihcy  fliould 
be  able  to  find  no  fecurity  for  their  charter  privileges 
againfb  thofe  very  minifters,  under  whofe  fanftion  they 
had  reafon  to  believe  they  were  all  along  afting.  It 
was  alfo  the  more  incumbent  on  the  company  at  pre- 
fent to  give  the  moft  ftrift  attention  to  their  affairs, 
to  enable  them  to  anfwer  the  exhorbitant  demands  of 
government,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  witneffes  at  the 
bar,  that  its  exaftions  amounted  to  more  than  the 
whole  profits  of  the  late  acquifitions,  and  the  trade  en- 


fliow  the  neceflity  of  fupervifors  being  fent  out,  who 
might  be  qualified  to  reduce  their  affairs  to  fome  or- 
der by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  enabled  to  curb  the 
cxceffes  of  Vv'hich  the  company's  fervants  had  too  fre- 
quently been  guilty.  During  this  examination  it  ap- 
peared, th.u  from  the  year  1765  to  1773  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  company  had  increafed  from  700,000!.  to 
1,700,0001.  annually,  and  that  government  had  recei- 
ved near  two  millions  from  the  company  every  year; 
that  they  had  i.umenfe  profits  in  extraordinaries,  while 
the  proprietors  loft  confiderably  of  the  dividend  which 


fo  much,  and  fo  often  rifkcd  their  all  for  obtaining 
thefe  acquifitions,  had  not  been  permitted  even  to  di- 
vide fo  much  as  the  profits  of  their  former  trade  would 
liave  afforded.  54° 

The  fecret  committee  now  eave  in  their  fecond  re- Second  re- 
port, containing  a  ftatement  of  the  debt,  credit,  and  ef-  P°"y '*". 
fcfts  of  the  company  in  England  ;   beginning  with  an  ^J^^J° 
account   of  the  cafli  in  the  company's  treafury  on  the 
lit  day  of  December  1772,  and  containing  a  ftatement 
of  all    their  debts  and  claims  againft  them  in  every 
part  of  the  world.     Thus  it  appeared   that   the  cafli, 
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Brttaio.    credit,  and    cffcifls    of    the    company    amounted    to 
L.6,;97,299:   10:6,  and  their  debts  to  L.  2,032,506, 
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wiiich  being  deduced  from  ihc  above  account  of  their 
etFcifts,  left  a.  balance  in  favor  of  the  company  of 
L.  4,364,993 :  10:6,  without  any  violation  of  the  for- 
tifications and  bdildings  of  the  company  abroad.  The 
flatcment,  however,  was  complained  of  as  unfair;  and 
it  was  faid,  that  impariialiry  was  not  to  be  expeded 
from  a  fet  of  men  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
what  report  they  pleafed  for  the  interell  of  govcrn- 
mtnt  meafjres ;  but  the  members  prorcfled  their  in- 
nocence; and  adminiftration  inlifted,  that,  until  pooof 
could  be  brought  that  the  llatement  was  unfair,  the 
ho  ifc  was  bo'ind  to  adhere  to  it  asj-.ift. 

The  bufmefs  was  revived  after  the  holidays  by  an 
application  from  the  company  to  government  for  a  loan 
of  L.  1,500,000  for  four  yeirs,  at  ^  />ir  ccut.  intcrcft, 
with  liberty  of  repaying  the  fame  according  to  the  a- 
bilities  of  the  company,  in  paymcnis  of  not  Icfs  than 
L.  300,000;  and  that,  the  company  ihoiild  not  make 
a  dividend  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  until  the  loan 
Ihoald  be  reduced  toL.  750,000;  that  then  they  might 
raifc  their  dividend  to  8 /-^r  c.v//.  and  after  the  whole 
loan  was  difrharged,  that  the  furplns  of  the  ncit  pro- 
fits ariiing  in  EnglantI,  above  die  faid  dividend,  (hould 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  company's  bond- 
debt,  until  it  was  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  when  the 
furplus  proiits  ihould  be  equally  divided  between  the 
public  and  the  company.  It  was  alfo  rcquefled,  that 
the  company  Ihould  be  rclcafed  from  the  heavy  penal 
imercil  incurred  by  the  non-payment  of  money  owing 
iq  coufcq'iencc  of  the  late  acts  for  the  indemnity  on 
teas;  jnd  that  they  flioald  be  difchargcd  from  the  an- 
nul payment  of  the  L. 400,000  to  the  public  for  the 
remainder  of  the  five  years  fpecified  in  the  agreement. 
They  farther  requcfted,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Du- 
anneercveuiics,  of  the  charges  of  col  IciSion,  expencesof 
Bengal,  company's  accounts  of  fales,  &c.  fliould  be  de- 
livered annually  to  parliament,  and  that  leave  might  be 
given  10  export  teas  free  of  all  duty  to  America,  and 
to  foreign  parts.  This  requcft  was  judged  expedient 
to  be  granted,  and  the  following  rcfolutions  were  a- 
greed  to,  *•  That  the  affairs  of  the  Eall-India  com- 
pany are  in  fich  a  flate  as  to  require  the  alliflance  of 
parliament  ;  that  a  loan  is  ncccll'ary  to  reinflate  the 
company's  affiirs  ;  that  the  fupply  be  granted  ;  and 
that  care  be  taken  that  the  company  be  prevented  from 
experiencing  the  like  exigencies  for  the.  future.  The 
two  following  motions  were  alio  founded  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  fecret  committee,  viz.  That,  fuppoling  the 
public  ihould  idvance  a  loan  to  the  Eall-liidia  com- 
pany, it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  di- 
vidend .Tio'ild  be  reAraincd  106  per  ci>it.  until  the  pay- 
mem  of  the  fim  advanced  ;  and  that  the  company  be 
allowed  fo  divide  no  more  than  7  per  cent,  until  their 
bond-debt  be  reduced  to  L.  i,joo,ooo. 

Thefc  fcvere  rcftri^ions  were  jjdged  proper  by  ad- 
n  )  f,)T  the  fecurity  of  thcpiblic,  and  were 

f.     .  lail,  as  every  creditor  his  aright  to  make 

before  hand  wirh  a  perfon  who  wiTics  to  borrow  mi- 
ney  from  him.  The  couipany,  however,  replied,  tiiat 
I'lefe  rellriflions  were  contrary  to  tlie  propofals  they 
had  made,  and  void  of  foundation,  as  being  built  <>n 
the  erroneous  reports  of  the  (ccrei  committee.  The 
c"  >r  the  company  declared  at  a  gcnersl  court, 

t  ./ernmcnt  had  agreed,  or  would  agree,  to  tlic 

Vol.  III. 


propofed  increafc  of  dividend,  before  the  participition    Kritaio. 

of  profits  took  place  between  the  government  and  coin-  ' ^ ' 

many;  the  firit  lord  of  the  trcafury  had  told  him  fo, 
and  now  wiflicd  to  deny  what  he  had  faid  by  ufing 
thefe  expreflions  in  private  convcrfation,  and  when  he 
did  not  conlider  the  chairman  as  afting  oflicially.  But 
if  this  was  the  cafe,  to  what  purpofc  did  public  men 
hold  convcrfations,  fince  they  were  afterwards  to  deny 
or  forget  what  palled  ?  Some  time  was  alfo  demanded 
to  conlider  of  thefe  motions;  but  that  being  denied, 
the  qucftion  was  put  and  carried  as  minillry  wiHied.  ^^^ 

The  next  Hep  was  to  deprive  the  company  of  their  Territorial 
territorial  right  to  the  countries  they  poifeiled  in  the  right  of  the 
Eafl-Indies.  This  had  been  allowed  them  in  the  mofl  company 
explicit  manner,  as  appearsby  fome  of  the  papers  which  '"i-  ol"^ 
palled  between  the  F'rench  and  Englilli  minillers  du-  j°n[.j""* 
ring  the  negociations  for  the  treaty  of  Paris;  from  one 
of  which  papers  the  following  is  an  extrad:  "  Re- 
fpeding  thole  territorial  acquilitions  which  the  £ng- 
lidi  Eaft-India  company  have  made  in  Afia,  every 
difpute  relative  thereto  mud  be  fettled  by  that  com- 
pany itfclf,  the  crown  of  England  having  no  right  to 
interfere  in  what  is  allowed  to  he  the  legal  and  txclu- 
five  property  of  a  body  corporate  belonging  to  the 
Englitli  nation."  This  territorial  right,  however,  was 
now  denied.  After  reading  the  company's  petition, 
lord  North  told  the  houfe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
fevcral  great  lawyers,  that  ftxh  territorial  pontffions  as 
the  fubjeds  of  any  flate  fhall  acquire  by  conqucfl,  arc 
virtually  the  property  of  the  Hate,  and  not  of  thofe 
individuals  who  acquire  them.  It  was  his  opinion, 
however,  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  jaib- 
lic  and  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  to  /et  the  territorial 
acquifitions  remain  in  the  polTelfion  of  the  company 
for  a  limited  time,  not  exceeding  llx  years,  to  com- 
mence from  the  agreement  betwixt  the  public  and  the 
company.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  moved,  that 
no  participation  of  profits  ihould  take  place  betwixt 
the  public  and  the  company  until  after  the  repayment 
of  L.  1,400,000  advanced  to  the  company;  a.-.d  the 
rcduflioii  of  the  company's  bond-debt  to  L.  1,500,000. 
That  after  the  payment  of  the  loan  advanced  to 
the  company,  and  the  redudion  of  their  bond-debts 
to  the  fums  fpecified,  three-fourths  of  the  nett  li;r- 
plus  profits  of  tlie  company  at  home  above  the  fi.jn 
of  8  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  flock,  fiiculd  be 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  for  the  life  of  the  public,  and 
the  remaining  fourth  be  fet  apart  citlier  for  reducing 
the  company's  bond-debt,  or  for  compofing  a  tund  for 
the  dilcharging  of  any  contingent  exigencies  the  com- 
pany might  labour  under.  547 

Thefe  proceedings  were  exceedingly  difagreeal.Ic  toThecom- 
ihe  company.  They  now  prefeiited  a  pciition  com  panypeti- 
plaining  of  the   injuflice  of  demanding  any    farther  *""l."p'" 


terms  on  account  of  the  loan,  after  that  loan  v.  as  dif- 
chargcd. The  limitations  of  the  compaiiy'k  dividend  to 
7  per  cent,  after  the  difcharge  of  the  loan,  until  their 
bond-debt  Ihould  he  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  ftrmed 
not  to  be  founded  upon  any  jufl  calculation  of  their 
commercial  profits;  nor  could  it  wiih  reafon  be  al- 
leged li'at  it  was  neccllary  either  to  their  credit  or  ih.it 
of  the  public  to  rcflrain  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  'ihc 
additional  dividend  of  i  per  cent,  was  an  objcil  of  !omc 
confcqucnce  to  the  proprietors,  but  Very  little  lo  the 
difcharge  of  their  debt  to  the  public  ;  and  the  Iiard- 
fliips  of  being  limited  in  this  manner  were  txctedingly 
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Britain,    aggravated  by  the  lofles  fuftained,  and  the  expences     be  given   to  the  prefidency  of  Bengal  over  the  other    Britain, 


they  had  incurred  in  acquiring  and  fecuring  the  terri- 
torial revenues  in  India,  at  the  rifk  of  their  whole  ca- 
pital, while  the  public  reaped  fuch  great  advantages. 
The  limitation  of  the  company  to  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing^ fix  years  for  the  poffeflion  of  their  Indian  territo- 
ries they  looked  upon  to  be  entirely  arbitrary,  as  it  might 
be  conftrued  into  a  final  decifion  againft  the  company 
refpefting  thofe  territories  to  which  they  infilled  that 
they  had  an  undoubted  right.  Neither  could  they  ac- 
quiefce  in  thofe  refolutions  by  which  three-fourths  of 
the  furplus  nett  profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above 
thcfum  of  8  per  cejit.  per  amiuvi  upon  the  capital  flock, 
ihould  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the 
public,  and  the  remainder  be  employed  either  in  fur- 
ther reducing  the  company's  bond-debt,  or  for  com- 
pofing  a  fund  to  be  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  com- 
pany in  cafe  of  extraordinary  emergencies ;  fuch  un- 
heard of  difpofal  of  their  property  without  their  con- 
feiit,  not  being  warranted  by  the  largefl:  pretenfions  e- 
ver  made  againfl:  them.  It  was  likewife  fubverfiveof 
all  their  rights  and  privileges,  by  denying  them  the 
difpofal  of  their  own  property  after  their  creditors 
were  properly  fecured  by  law.  Their  petition  con- 
cluded with  affuring  rainiders,  that,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  thefe  conditions,  they  defired  that  any  claims  a- 
gainft  the  poiFeflions  of  the  company  might  receive  a 
legal  decifion  ;  from  which,  svhatever  might  be  the 
event,  they  would  at  leaf!  have  the  faiisfaftion  to 
know  what  they  could  call  their  own. 

No  regard  being  (liown  to  this  petition,  the  motions 
allowed  to  vverc  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftration.  To  make 
export  tea  fome  kind  of  recompenfe,  however,  it  was  agreed  on 
dutyfree,  their  part,  that  as  the  company  had  a  flock  of  teas 
amounting  to  about  17  millions  of  pounds  in  their 
warehoufes,  they  fliould  be  allowed  to  export  as  much 
of  it  as  they  thought  proper  free  of  duty,  and  employ 
the  money  thence  ariling  for  the  behoof  of  their  own 
affairs. 

This  conceilion  in  favour  of  the  Eafl  India  compa- 
ny proved  in  the  event  the  lofs  of  the  American  co- 
lonies ;   nor  indeed  could   thefe  arbitrary  proceedings 
with  fuch  a  confiderable    body    tend    to   imprefs   the 
minds  of  any  part  of  the  nation  with  ideas  favourable 
to  the  views  of  adminiflration.     In  other  refpeds  the 
miaifter  abated  nothing  of  the  difpofition  he  had  from 
^40       firfl  to  lafl  fliown  with  regard   to  the   company.     On 
Eaft-India    the  3d  of  May  1773,  the  following  refolutions  were 
regulation    hid  down  by  him  as  the  foundation  of  a  bill  for  the 
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prelidencies  in  India.  Each  of  thefe  refolutions  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  The  falaries  of  the  judges 
were  fixed  at  L.  6000  each,  and  that  of  the  chief  ju- 
flicc  at  L.8000.  The  governor  of  the  council  was  to 
have  L.  25,000  annually,  and  the  members  of  the  coun-  ^rg 
cil  L.  lOjCCo  each.  By  the  friends  of  the  company,  Isdifajjree- 
however,  the  bill  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  tendency  to  ^Wc  to  the 
efFedl  a  total  alteration  in  the  company's  conftitution'°'"P^''y* 
in  England;  as  Vi^ell  as  the  adminiflraiion  of  all  its  pre- 
fidencies  in  Afia,  in  order  to  fubjedl  all  their  afiairs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  immediate  power  of 
the  crown.  No  delinquency  was  charged,  nor  any  fpe- 
cific  ground  of  forfeiture  affigned,  yet  by  this  bill 
more  than  1200  freemen  were  to  be  disfranchifed  and 
deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  management  of  their  pro- 
perty. By  cutting  off  the  L.  500  flockholders,  the 
proprietary  would  become  more  manageable  by  the 
crown  ;  nor  was  there  any  fecurity  that  the  diredlors 
would  be  faithful  to  the  interefls  of  the  company  when 
they  were  no  longer  rcfponfible  to  them  for  their  ac- 
tions. By  the  ellablilhment  of  a  general  prefidency 
over  all  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  judges  for  India,  government  would  in  effed 
transfer  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  the  crown,  and  the  company  would  have 
no  farther  Ihare  in  the  bufinefs  than  to  pay  what  fala-  ,.^ 
rics  the  crown  thought  fit  to  affign  them.  The  pro-  Petition  of 
prietors  of  L.50oAock  prefented  a  petition,  fetiing  the  pro- 
forth,  that,  by  king  William's  charter  granted  to  the  P"«orsof 
company,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  fince  that  time,  jool-fu*. 
in  confideration  of  many  large  fums  repeatedly  advan- 
ced by  the  company  to  the  public,  they  were  legally 
po/TelTed  of  a  right  of  voting  at  the  eleftion  of  direc- 
tors, making  of  by-laws,  or  in  any  other  matter  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  and  government  of  the  company; 
but  by  a  claufe  in  this  regulating  bill  they  were  de- 
prived of  this  right,  and  that  under  a  pretence  of  pre- 
venting the  pernicious  pradice  of  fplitting  /lock  by 
collufive  transfers ;  but  fo  far  were  the  proprietors  from 
giving  away  to  fuch  pradtices,  that  in  the  year  1767 
they  petitioned  parliament  for  an  ai5l,  by  which  the 
feveral  proprietors  intitled  to  vote  fliould  be  obliged  to 
hold  this  qualification  fix  months  at  lealt  before  the  ex- 
crcife  of  their  right,  afterwards  extending  the  time  to 
twelve  months,  rather  than  the  adl  fhould  fail  of  its 
intended  cfTeft.  This  propofed  increafe  of  the  quali- 
fication of  the  voters,  however,  could  not  in  any  de- 
gree anfwer  the  end  defired ;  for  the  fplitting  of  flock 


billbrought  eflabliftiing  certain  regulations  for  the  better  manage-     being  confined  to  fiich  proprietors  as  held  large  quan- 


inent  of  the  Eafl-India  company,  as  well  in  India  as 
in  Europe.  Thefe  were,  i.  That  the  court  of  direc- 
tors fliould  in  future  be  defied  for  four  years;  fix  mem- 
bers annually,  but  not  to  hold  their  feats  longer  than 
four  years.  2.  That  no  perfon  fliould  vote  at  the  e- 
Icftion  of  the  dirtftors  who  had  not  polfeiled  tlieir 
ftock  twelve  months.  3.  Tliat  the  flock  of  qualifica- 
tion Ihould  for  the  future  be  Liooo,  iuflead  of  L500. 
4.  The  mayor's  court  of  Calcutta  fliould  for  the  future 
be  confined  to  fmall  mercantile  caufes,  to  which  its 
jurifdidlion  only  extended  before  the  territorial  acqui- 
fitions.     5.  That,  inflead  of  this  court,  thus  taken  a- 


tiiies,  they  would  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  place  their 
flocks  in   the   hands  of  half  the  number  of  perfons, 
and   thus  extend  their  influence  in  a  great  and  undue 
proportion  ;  but  if  ever  government  conceived  dcfigns 
againfl   the  company,   they  would  find  it  much  eafier 
to   execute  them  while  the  proprietors  were  few  and 
opulent,  than   when   they  were  numerous,  and  at  the 
fame  time  independent  and  polfefied  of  moderate  for- 
timcs.     This  petition  produced  a  motion  in  the  houfe      55* 
of  commons,  "  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pro-  Motion  ii 
prietors   of  L.  500   flock  in  the   Eaft-India  company  their  fa- 
have  been  guilty  of  any  delinquency  in  the  excrcife  of^l'^V'' 


way,  a  new  one  fliould  be  eflabliflicd,  confifling  of  a     their  charter-rights  according  to  the  frveral  ads  of  par- J^^'j^^^^ 
chief  juflice  and  three  puifne  judges.    6.  Thefe  judges     liament  made  in  their  behalf."    This,  however,  being  gf^o,,!. 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.     7.  That  a  fnperiority     rejefledj    ihc  regulating  bill  paffcd   in  tiie  houfe  of  „,on». 

commons 
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commraons  bj  a  majority  of  more  thin  fix  to  or.f.  In 
ihc  hoifc  ot  lords  it  piiTcd  by  74  to  17.  The  dulvc 
of  Riciimond  moved  for  ;i  conference  with  the  hoiifc 
of  commons;  but  this  was  refufed.  He  then  moved 
that  copies  of  all  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fure  the  commons  (hould  be  laid  before  the  lords  alfo; 
but  this  bein^  likcwife  refufed,  he  joined  lix  oiher 
members  in  a  proteft,  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that 
the  whole  was  a  fcheme  of  government  to  get  ihe 
power  and  wealth  of  the  company  into  their  hands ; 
pointing  out  at  the  fame  time  the  many  particular  in- 
fringements on  public  and  private  rights  by  palling  the 
bill. 

All  this  time  inquiries  went  on  by  the  fclefl  and  fe- 
cret  committees;  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in- 
veftigated  from  the  year  1756,  and  many  witnclFes 
examined  concerning  them.  A  report  was  prefented 
by  ecneral  Bargoync,  containing  many  charges  of 
cruelty  and  rapacity  in  the  conduJl  of  fcveral  gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company;  particularly  with  regard  to  the  depofi- 
tion  of  Surajah  Dowlah  in  1756.  This  was  f,iid  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  that  had  happened 
fince  ihit  time.  He  infilled  much  oa  the  treachery  ufed 
in  bringing  about  that  revolution,  and  particularly  the 
fiditious  treaty  with  Omichiind  ;  expofing  the  condu(fl 
of  lord  Clive,  who  had  caufed  admiral  Waifon's  name 
to  be  affixed  to  that  treaty,  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
fufed to  fign  in  perfon  *.  He  concluded  with  moving 
for  the  reflitutijii  of  all  the  money  received  in  prefcnts 
orothcrwife  in  India,  while  the  receivers  afted  in  a 
public  capacity ;  and  at  laft  (lated  the  following  refo- 
iutions  :  "  That  all  acqiilitions  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign 
powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  theftate;  that  to  ap- 
propriate acqnifitions  obtained  by  fuch  means  is  illegal ; 
■nd  that  great  fums  of  money  liad  been  obtained  by 
fuch  means  from  the  fovereign  princes  in  India."  The 
general  belief  that  many  of  the  company's  fervants 
had  acted  in  a  moft  infamous  manner,  was  at  this  time 
fo  (Irong,  that  the  above  rcfolutions  were  carried  al- 
mofl  unanimoufly.  Lord  Clive  defended  himfelf  by 
general  protellations  of  innocence;  which,  however, 
gained  but  little  credit,  till  he  entered  into  a  particular 
refutation  of  the  charges  againfl  him.  His  friends 
were  not  of  opinion  that  thcfc  were  of  an  atrocious 
Tjatore,  and  wifhed  loexcufehim  by  policy,  oeceffity, 
&c.  rather  than  load  him  with  any  great  degree  of 
guilt.  The  treaty  with  Omichund  was  juflified  by 
rccedity.  Some  laid,  indeed,  that  as  Omichund  had 
the  charaJlcrof  the  mofl  accompliflicd  villain  in  Afia, 
an  Kngtilhman  only  wilhed  to  have  a  trial  of  (kill  with 
him.  This  fcvere  farcafm,  however,  was  a  mere  piece 
of  wit,, without  any  folid  foundation;  for  the  crime, 
if  any  there  was  in  that  tranfadion,  undoubtedly  lay 
in  the  dethroning  a  fovereign  prince  by  means  of  trai- 
tors, not  the  cheating  of  thefe  traitors  of  their  re- 
ward. Indeed,  if  once  we  admit  treachery  into  our 
dealings  at  all,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  any  fubjeftion 
to  the  rules  of  juftice;  for  we  are  already  beyond  its 
jurifdi^lion. 

General  Borgoyne  now  moved,  "  That  Lord  Clive, 
in  confequence  of  the  powers  vefted  in  him  in  India, 
had  received  at  various  times  prefcnts  to  the  amount 
of  L. 334,000  Sterling,    to   the  diibonour  auJ  detri- 


ment of  the  flate  ;"  but  this  being  rrjcflcd  after  vio-    Brltaia. 

lent  debates,  the  following   was  iubltituted :  "  That' ' ' 

lord  Clive   did,  in   fo  doing,    abufe  the  power  with 
which  he  was  cntrulled,   10   the  evil   example  of  the 
fervants  of  the  public."     This  al(b  being  reje ftcd,  an-       555 
other  was  added,  "  That  lord  Clive,  when  he  received  Hcitac- 
the    fum  abovcmentioi-ed,  did  at  the  fame  time  render  quitted. 
great  and  meritorious  fcrvices  to  his  country."     Thus 
the  matter  was   concluded,  and  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany Helivcred  into  the   hands  of  adminirtration,  who 
declared  that  their  regard  for  its  welfare  was  the  fole 
motive  for  bringing  about  this  revolution.  ^jfi 

The  affairs  01  the  £a(l-India  company  were  fuccccd-  Proceed- 
ed by  thofc  of  America.  The  ill  humour  occafioncd  ings  in  A- 
by  the  taxes  laid  on  that  country  has  been  already  ta-  "'f^^ican  af- 
kcn  notice  o(.  The  ftainp-act  had  exciicd  among  ihtru 
a  fpirit  of  induRry,  ceconoaiy,  and  a  dclire  of  fcrving 
themfelves  with  their  own  manufactures,  which  had 
never  been  forgotten.  This  was  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  imputed  to  wilfiilnefs,  or  the  difccmtcnt 
of  a  few,  which  would  afterwards  fubfide  of  itfclf,  or 
be  fupprelfed  by  the  voice  of  the  majority ;  when  things 
would  of  courfc  revert  to  their  old  channel.  The 
trifling  tax  on  tea,  however,  which  had  not  been  re- 
pealed, and  the  allowance  given  to  the  company  to  ex- 
port what  quantities  they  pleafed,  now  threw  matters 
into  a  ferment  not  to  be  quelled  by  any  means  what- 
ever. The  various  proceedings  in  America,  the  tu- 
mults, and  fubfequent  W2r,  are  fully  taken  notice  of 
under  the  article  Unittd  States  oj  Amerka,  Here  it 
only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  legidature  and  people  of  Great  Britain  were  afftfh^ 
ed  by  thefe  events.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  ever  fmce  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1 763,  the 
difpofition  Ihown  by  government  to  augment  the  reve- 
nue, for  which  indeed  there  was  at  that  time  an  evi- 
dent nccelTity,  had  produced  in  the  popular  party  of 
Great  Britain  a  fpirit  very  fimilar  to  that  manifcllcd  by 
the  Americans,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  ;  fo  that 
the  patriots  of  Britain  confidercd  the  Americans  as 
oppreffcd  by  government,  and  fuffcring  in  the  fame 
caufe  with  themfelves.  The  dcflruftion  of  the  tea 
at  Boflon  and  other  places  in  America,  however, 
confiderably  diminifhed  the  number  of  their  friend.*, 
and  made  many  of  thofc  who  ftill  adhered  much  Icfs 
fanguine  in  their  caufe.  The  matter  was  announced 
to  parliament  by  a  fpccial  meflage  from  the  throne. 
Lord  North  and  the  other  miniflers  fct  forth  the  con- 
du(ft  of  the  coloniHs,  particularly  of  the  town  of  Bof- 
ton,  in  a  moft  atrocious  light,  and  concluded  that 
now  government  was  perfectly  juftifiable  in  any  mea- 
fures  they  migjit  think  proper  to  redrefs  the  wrong, 
and  infli(5l  fuch  punifliment  on  the  town  as  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  fcemed  to  defervc.  Oppofition  did 
not  pretend  to  exculpate,  though  it  was  flill  attempted 
to  excufe  them  by  deriving  all  the  diflurbances  in  that 
country  from  the  arbitrary  and  abfurd  raeafures  pur- 
fued  and  obllinately  adhered  to  at  home.  This  heavy 
charge 'the  minillry  evaded  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  houfe  to  the  more  important  conlideration. 
Whether  the  Americans  were  now  to  be  dependent,  or 
independent,  on  Great  Briuin  ?  The  Bofton  port-bill 
being  then  brought  in,  was  carried,  but  not  without 
conliderable  oppoliti»n,  both  within  and  without  doors. 
A  petition  was  firft  prefented  by  Mr  Bollan,  agent  for 
4  F  3  the 
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tlie   council  of  MafTacluifctt's  bay,  urging   an   aft  ot 

qaeea  Elizubcth  for  the  feciuity   of  the  liberty  ot  the 

colonies.     This  was  prefcnted  before  the  bill  had  aiPui- 

ally  made  its  appearance  ;  but  fo  little  regard  was  paid 

to  it,  that,  during  the  very   time  it  lay  on   the  table, 

the  bill  was  brought  in  by  lord  North.     After  it  had 

paired  two  readings,  that  gentlemen  prefented  another, 

defiring  to   be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Boflon, 

for  the  council  of  MafTachnfttt's  bay.     This  was  abib- 

]utely  refufed  J  becaufe,  though  Mr  Bollan  was  agent 

for  the  colony,  he  was  not  for  the  corporation  of  the     fcntial  innovations  into  the  government  of  this  empire 

town  of  Bolton.     Neither  could  he  be  fo  for  the  coun-     The  virtual  indemnity  provided  by  this  bill  for  thofe  who 

oil  of  Maflachufett's  bay;   for  as  that  was  neceilarily     fliall  be  indifted  for  murders  committed  under  colour  of 

flnftuating,  the  body  which   had   appointed   him  was     office,  can  anfwerno  other purpofe.  We  confiderthat  to 

now  no  longer  exifting.     This  appeared  very  inconfill-     bean  idemnity  which  renders  trial,  and  confequently 

ent  to  many  of  the  members,  and  produced  a  greater     punidiment  impradicable.     And  trial  is  innpraflicable, 


the  impartial  adininiflration  of  juftice.     In  the  proteft   Rritain. 
on  this  occafidn  the   lords  ufed  the  following  expref- ' — ^^— ' 
Hons  :  "  The  bill  amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  the  q  \^'. 
hoLife  knows  no  means  of  retaining  the  colonics  in  due  p^Jt'^^T" 
obedience  but  by  an  army  rendered  independent  of  the  miniftra." 
ordinary  courfe  of  law  in  the  place  where  they  are  em- ticnof  juf- 
ployed.     A  military  force   fnfficient  for  goverliing  up- ''<^ebilL 
on  this  plan  cannot  be  maintained  without   the  inevi- 
table.ruin  of  the  nation.     This  bill  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  many  experiments  towards  the  introduftion  of  ef- 
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oppolition  in  the  houfe  than  would  otherwife  in  all 
probability  have  enfiied.  A  new  petition  c^uickly  fol- 
lowed from  the  lord  mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  natives 
and  inhabitants  of  North  America  refiding  at  that 
time  in  London.  This  was  written  in  a  more  fpirited 
ftyle,  and  boldly  infifted  that  the  bill  was  illegal,  un- 
precedented, unjuft;  and  that,  under  fuch  a  precedent, 
no  man  or  body  of  men  in  America  could  have  a  mo- 
ment's fecurity  ;  the  charge  being  brought  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  town,  and  the  punifliment  infiifted  with- 
out hearing  them  in  their  own  defence,  or  even  ma- 
king them  acquainted  with  the  charge;  and  they  con- 
cluded with  thefe  remarkable  words,  that  "  the  at- 
tachment of  America  would  not  furvive  thejufliceof 
Britain."  As  little  regard  being  paid  to  this  as  to 
the  former  petitions,  and  all  propofals  for  a  delay  re- 
jedcd,  the  bill  paffed  both  houfes  v/ithout  a  divifion  ; 
the  minority,  notwithftanding  their  oppofition,  not 
choofmg  to  diffent  publicly  from  the  firft  ftcp  taken 
by  government  to  reduce  the  colonies.  That  this  ob- 
noxious bill  might  not  be  fent  to  America  without  fome 
mitigation,  however,  they  propofed  the  repeal  of  the  du- 
ty on  tea  laid  on  in  1767;  but  this  was  alfo  rejefted,  pro- 
bably from  a  vain  expedfation  that  the  oppolition  of  the 
Americans  was  that  of  a  mere  tumultuous  mob,  and  that 
by  (liowinga  proper  fpirit  and  perfeverance  the  rainiftry 
could  not  fail  to  come  ofFvidoriousatlafl:. 

The  extreme  obftinacy  ihown  by  minillers,  in  this 
fird  inftance,  undoubtedly  proved  very  prejudicial  to 
iheir  caufe,  not  only  by  exafperating  the  Americans, 
but  by  roufing  the  indignation  of  minority,  and  ma- 
king their  oppofition  fo  violent  and  determined,  that 
the  Americans  could  not  but  conclude,  that  they  had 
a  very  ftrong  party  in  their  favour  on  that  fide  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  appeared  in  every  fubfequent  tranf- 
aftion  relating  to  the  colonies.  The  bill  for  regulating 
the  government  of  Maflachufett's  bay  did  not  pafs  with- 
out a  proteft,  from  which  we  fliall  only  extract  the 
following  fentence :  "This  ad,  unexampled  in  the 
■  records  of  parliament,  has  been  entered  on  the  journals 
of  this  houfe  as  voted  jievuue  di^entieiite,  and  has  been 
ftated  in  the  debate  of  this  day  to  have  been  fent  to  the 
colonies  as  pafled  without  a  divifion  in  either  houfe,  and 
therefore  as  conveying  the  uncontroverted  univerfal 
fenfe  of  the  nation.  The  defpair  of  making  efTedual 
oppofition  10  an  uiijuft  meafure  has  been  conflrued  into 
an  approbation  of  it." 

The  like  confequences  enfiied  on  pafling  the  ad  for 


when  the  very  governor,  under  whofe  authority  ads  of 
violence  may  be  committed,  is  impowered  to  lend  the 
inltruments  of  that  violence  to  3000  miles  diftance  from 
the  fcene  of  their  offence,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pro- 
fecutor,  and  the  local  evidence  which  may  tend  to  their 
convidion.  The  authority  given  by  this  bill  to  compel 
the  tranfportation  from  America  to  Great  Britain  of  any 
number  of  witntffes  at  the  pleafure  of  the  parlies  pro- 
fecuting  and  profecuted,  without  any  regard  to  their 
age,  fcx,  health,  circumflanccs,  bufinefs,  or  duties, 
feems  to  us  fo  extravagant  in  its  principles,  and  fo  im- 
pradicable in  its  execution,  as  to  confirm  us  further  in 
our  opinion  of  the  fpirit  which  animates  the  whole  fyf- 
lem  of  the  prefcnt  American  regulations."  ^^j 

A  flill  greater  oppofition  was  made  to  the  Qitebec  Debates  on 
bill,  infomuch  that,  before  it  could  be  carried,  the  mi-  th«  Qpeli" 
nilfers  were  obliged  to  drop  much  of  that  high  and ''^^• 
afpiring  tone  to  which  they  had  accuftomed  themfelves 
in  talking  of  American  affairs.  The  minority  contend- 
ed, that  here,  without  any  neceffity  pleaded,  or  even 
fuggefted,  an  arbitrary  induence  was  extended  by  ad 
of  parliament  to  that  province,  furnilhing  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  an  additional  inHance  of  the  averfion 
which  minirtry  bore  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
argued  likewife  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  trial  by  ju- 
ries, and  thought  that  the  efiabliflimcnt  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  there  gave  it  a  preference  over  the 
Protefi:ant,  which  was  now  only  to  be  exercifcd  by 
toleration.  The  people  at  large  alfo  were  alarmed  at 
the  religious  part  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  impoffible 
that  the  fufpicions  conceived  at  this  time,  might  contri- 
bute in  fome  meafure  to  the  dangerous  infurredions  of 
1779  and  1780. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  feffion  his  majefty  expref- 
fed   the   greatcfl  fatisfadion  at  what  had    been  done, 
and  hopes  of  the  good  effeds  that  would  attend   the 
new  regulations.   The  reception  they  met  with  in  Ame- 
rica is  related  in  its  proper  place  ;  in  Britain  the  peo- 
ple fcemed  to  wait  the  event  with  indifference,  but  their 
bad   fucccfs  with  the  colonills  furniflred  the  minority 
with  new  matter  of  reproach  to  caft  on  adminiflraiion. 
The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  was  diflblved  by  pro- 
clamation, and  a  very  fhort  time  allowed  for  the  elec- 
tion of  new  members  ;  fo  that  if  oppofition  at  that  time 
had  any  Ifrength,  they  had  not  now  time  to  exert  it.      ^5j 
The   new  parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  November  Parliamen- 
1774;  when  his  majefly  acquainted  the  houfes  that  a  tary  pro- 
moll;  daring  fpirit  of  refinance  flill  prevailed  in  Ameri-  ceedmgs  m 
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ijritwn.  ca,  norwith.linding  the  moft  proper  meana  had  been 
-"^ — '  taken  to  prevent  the  niilchiefs  thence  ariling,  and  af- 
furcH  them  that  they  might  depend  on  a  firm  rcloliition 
to  withlUnd  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  fii- 
prcmc  authority  of  this  legilliturc  over  all  the  dor.'.i- 
nions  of  the  crown.  In  anfwer  to  tliis  fpecch  the  mi- 
nority demanded  a  communication  of  ail  the  Iciters,  or- 
ders, and  iullrudions relating  to  American  affairs;  but 
this  being  over-ruled,  and  the  addrcfs  carried  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  American  affairs  were  delayed,  in  Ipiic  of 
all  oppoU:ion,  till  after  the  holidays.  In  the  ijucltion 
on  the  addrcfs,  the  Itrcngth  of'  adminillration  was  to 
that  of  their  adverfaries  as  264  to  75. 

In  the  beginning  of  177  J   the  minority  received  a 
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riiamS  mo-  confidcrablc  acccllion  of  llrength  by  the  return  of  lord 
^"al  °f  th   ^f'*' ''^m,  who,  after  long  abfcnce,  again  made  his  ap- 
troops  re-    pcarance   in  parliament.     He  now  tcliified   his  difap- 
jedcd.         probation  of   the  mcafures  which  had   been   purfucd 
with  regard  to  America  in  the  warmeft  terms;   moved 
for  addrefling  the  king  to  recal  the  troops  from  Bofton  ; 
predicted,   that  if  miniflers  went  on  in  the  way   they 
had  done   for  fome  time,  they  would  make  the  crown 
not  worth  the  king's  wearing  ;  that  the  kingdom  was 
Bndone,  &c.     All  his  eloquence,  however,  proved  at 
ibis   time  ineficAual ;   adminiftration  was  determined 
upon  forcing  the  Americans  into  fubjedion,  and  his 
565       motion  was  rcjeded  by  68  to  18. 
Americm        Lord   North  now  prcfcnred  the   papers  which  had 
papers  laid  been/called  for  by  the  ininority  ;  but,  left  the  pnblica- 
bcforf  par-  .j^jj  ^f  particular  names  (liould  prove  detrimental  to  in- 
dividuals,  only  uich  parts  as  adminiftration   thought 
proper  for  public  infpeftion  were  laid  before  the  houfc. 
This  was  complained  of,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  and   the 
papers,  in  their  mutilated  ftatc,   were  laid    before  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfc.     In  the  mean  time  pe- 
titions againft  coercive  meafures  with     America  had 
been  received  from  mod  of  the  trading  companies  of 
the  kingdom  ;  which,  though  highly  difpleafmg  to  ad- 
mini!tration,  could   not  be  abfoliitcly  rcje(5ltd,   though 
•omp^icj.  it  was  fully  determined  not  to  yield  to   their  requeils 
in  the  fmalleft  degree.  A  committee  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  take  them  in;o  confideraiion,  wiiich  was  not 
to  take  place  until  the  American  affairs  were  alfo  conll- 
dcrcd.     The  reafon  given  for  this  method  of  proceed- 
ing was,  that  the  conlideration  of  commercial  matters 
onght  not  to  interfere  with  thofc  of  the  political  kind  ; 
each  of  them  bring   fufficientiy  embarrailing  without 
567       any  other.     This  delay  of  hearing  thefe  petitions   was 
Confipied   fuppofcd  to  be  an  abfohite  reje£lion  of  them   in  effect  ; 
to  the  com- ji^j  fo  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  the  committee  to  which 
"^'i""  °      they  were  configrrcd  being  humoroully  called  the  com- 
.^g       miltee  of  (ibltviori.     The   merchants  of   London,   how- 
Ineffcaual  ever,  were  determined  not  to  give  up  the  point  until 
remon-        ihey   had   exerted  themfelves  to   the   utmoll.     They 
ftriDce.       drew  up  a  paper  in  which   they  denied   the  oiftiniflion 
cftahiiihcd  by  miniflry.     They  affirmed  that  the  con- 
nedion  between  Great  Britain  and  America  was  chief- 
ly of  a  commercial  nature,  and  that  the  manifold  regu- 
lations adopted   for  the  mutual   profperity  of  the  colo- 
nies and  of  the  mother-country  formed  the  great   poli- 
tical chain  which  imited  them  to  one  another.     Q>ic- 
Aions  of  commerce  and  policy,  therefore,  with  regard 
to  them,  ought  never  to  be    divided,  but  examined 
jointly,   and  ciulJ  never  be  ihoro'.tglily  underftood  if 
confidcred  in  any  other  way. 


This  reraonflrance  was  feconded  by  all  the  powers 
ofoppofiiion  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  adminillration 
h.id  already  determined  what  iiiic  of  conduct  thty  were 
to  follow,  and  therefore  wilhed  to  hear  as  little  as  pof- 
fible  on  the  Uibjcct.  "War  (fays  Dr  Andrew  !>)  \\,<s 
now  the  word  ;  and  notwiihllanding  no  weightier  rra- 
fon  could  be  given  tor  not  attending  to  what  the  intr- 
chants  had  to  lay,  than  this  very  determination,  yet 
that  was  the  very  motive  that  impelled  miiiilfers  to  ic- 
fufe  them  a  hearing,  left  thcfe  Ihould  make  it  appear 
how  unwife  it  was  to  precipitate  the  nation  into  Inch  a 
meafure." 

But  thoi:gh  there  is  not  the  lead  reafon  to  doubt 
that  adminillraiion  were  now  fully  determined  upon  a 
war,  and  therefore  wiflied  to  be  troubled  with  as  few 
objections  as  polhblc,  they  were  by  no  means  deficient 
in  arguments  for  the  defence  of  tlieirown  condict. 
They  alleged  that  the  petitions  ib  mucli  recommended 
to  tile  attention  of  the  houfc  were  principally  the  work 
of  a  fadious  party.  The  advantages  accruing  from  the 
American  trade  were  owing  to  the  dependent  fitualion 
of  the  colonies,  who  now  uimed  at  a  fupcrioriiy  over 
Great  Britain,  or  at  lealt  at  Ihaking  off  entirely  ibcru- 
pcriority  which  the  mother  country  had  till  now  excr- 
cifcd  over  them  without  the  fmailcft  complaint.  It 
was  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  ihemlclvts  that  was 
confulted  by  maintaining  that  lupeiiority  ;  ami  the 
merchants  themfelves  would  be  the  tiril  to  icel  the  bad 
confcqucnces  of  its  being  lolt.  War  and  its  confequen- 
ces  are  no  doubt  very  terrible,  but  fomeiiracs  are  iie- 
ceffary  to  prevent  greater  evils.  The  grcatcfl  evil  that 
can  befal  a  trading  nation  is  the  lofs  of  its  commerce  ; 
and  were  the  Americans  to  pcrlill  in  their  coiiri'es  at 
that  time  for  a  few  years  longer,  this  confcquence  mull 
inevitably  enfue. 

It  was  bclides  infiilcd,  that  though  adminillration 
were  to  yield  the  prefent  contell,  the  warmeft  advo- 
cates for  America  could  not  pretend  to  fay  what  would 
be  the  lall  of  its  demands.  The  Americans  aimed  in 
reality  at  the  repeal  of  whatever  appeared  obnoxious  to 
their  immediate  interrlt  :  But  that,  and  their  real 
intereft  differed  very  much.  The  grcatclt  political  evil 
that  could  befal  them  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  politi- 
cal and  commercial  fupport  they  received  from  Great 
Britain  ;  and  to  this  they  muft  ultimately  fubmit,  if 
they  (liould  ever  fucceed  in  the  purfuit  of  that  delulive 
phantom  of  independence  which  they  now  accounted 
their  happicfl  fiiuation.  In  fliort,  adminillration  in- 
filled, not  without  a  great  Ihow  of  reafon,  that  the 
Americans  were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  conctlfitms. 
Mercantile  people  indeed,  might  imagine  fo,  from  the 
facility  with  which  concelfions would  be  made,  and  the 
fpeed  with  which  tranquillity  would  be  rcftored.  But 
tranquillity  procured  in  this  manner  would^  laft  no 
longer  than  till  the  colonies,  unfettered  by  any  regu- 
lations, perceived,  or  imagined  they  perceived,  the  be- 
nefit of  dealing  with  other  countries,  and  carried  their 
own  commodities  wherever  they  thought  proper.  This 
was  thcTJOint  at  which  they  inconteftibly  aimed,  what- 
ever they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary  ;  for,  notwilh- 
ftanding  the  boafls  they  made  of  the  vail  bufuiefs  tranf- 
adled  with  Britain,  it  was  well  known  to  arifc  from 
the  immenfe  credit  they  were  indulged  with  there,  and 
which  they  could  not  expcdl  elfewhcre. 

The  honour  and  charader  of  the  nation  were  now 
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alfo  faid  to^be  at  flake.  The  Bricifli  had  often  taken 
up  arms  for  matters  of  lefs  confequence  ;  why  then 
fhoald  they  now  hefitate  in  a  cafe  like  the  prefent, 
where  honour  and  intereft  both  called  upon  them  for 
the  moll;  vigorous  and  fpcedy  exertions  ?  Formerly  it 
was  theciiftom  of  the  merchants  to  fecond  the  wifhes 
of  miniftry  in  this  refpeft,  inflead  of  oppofing  them. 
The  inconvenience  of  fiifpending  their  profits  for  a 
time  mnft  be  fabmitted  to,  and  their  enemies  would 
experience  as  many  if  not  more  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and 
it  woald  be  unworthy  of  the  charafter  they  had  fo 
long  fuftained  to  yield  to  indignities  for  the  fake  of 
profit.  The  lofTes  abovemcniioned,  however,  would 
be  bat  trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  would  fol- 
low in  time  to  come,  fliould  Britain  from  want  of  fpi- 
rit  give  up  the  affertion  of  her  jufl;  rights.  This  was 
a  policy  hitherto  unknown  in  Britain,  which  had  here- 
tofore been  noted  for  the  ardour  and  celerity  with 
which  they  vi? ere  maintained. 

The  end  of  all  this  altercation  was,  that  the  motion 
in  favour  of  the  merchants  petitions  was  rejected  by 
250  to  89.  This  point,  however,  was  no  fooner  dif- 
cufled,  than  a  violent  debate  arofe  about  the  petition 
of  congrefs  to  the  king,  which  had  been  delivered 
and  by  him  referred  to  parliament.  It  was  argued  by 
adminillration,  that  no  petition  could  be  received  from 
the  continental  congrefs,  which  was  no  legal  body,  and 
it  would  be  admitting  their  legality  to  receive  a  petition 
from  them;  the  general  affemblies  and  their  agents 
were  the  only  lawful  reprefentatives  of  the  colonies, 
and  none  clfc  would  be  admitted.  Oppofition  replied 
and  argued  as  much  as  poflible,  but  to  no  purpofe  ; 
and,  after  an  ineffeftual  llruggle,  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  that  the  petition  was  finally  rejedted  by 
218  to  68. 

In  the  mean  time  a  conciliatory  plan  was  prepared 
by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  which  was  prefented  on  the 
ift  of  February  1775.  The  intent  of  his  bill,  he  faid, 
was  to  fettle  the  troubles  in  America,  and  to  aflert  at 
the  fame  time  the  fupreme  legiflaiive  authority  and 
Superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  her  colo- 
nies. This  was  to  be  done  by  their  acknowledging 
on  their  part  the  fupremacy  of  the  Briti(h  legiflature 
and  the  fupcrintending  power  of  parliament.  No 
taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  America,  but  with  the  free 
confent  of  their  affemblies.  It  afferted  a  right  in  the 
crown  to  keep  and  flation  a  military  force  eftabliihed 
by  law  in  any  part  of  its  dominions  ; .  bin  declared, 
that  it  could  not  be  legally  employed  to  enforce  im- 
plicit and  i:nlawful  fubmiffion.  A  congrefs  might 
alfo  be  held,  in  order  to  recognize  the  fupreme  fove- 
reignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  and  to  fet- 
tle, at  the  fame  time,  an  annual  revenue  upon  the 
crown,  difpofcable  by  parliament,  and  applicable  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation.  On  complying  with  thefe 
conditions,  the  afts  complained  of  by  congrefs  were  to 
be  fufpended,  with  every  other  meafure  pointed  out 
as  a  grievance,  and  the  conftitution  of  their  govern- 
ments to  remain  as  fettled  by  their  charters.  This  bill 
was,  however,  deemed  at  once  totally  inadmiffible,  on 
account  of  its  alleged  partiality  to  America,  by  the 
various  conceffions  it  enaded,  and  particularly  by  em- 
powering the  colonies  to  affemble  in  congrefs;  a  mea- 
fnre  which,  of  all  others,  was  at  that  time  the  moft 
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offenfive,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  nioft  injurious  to  the 
Britifli  interefts. 

Lord  Chatham  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  his  favourite  plan  ;  but  thcfe, 
though  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  eloquence, 
proved  unfuccefsful  ;  the  propofal  was  ultimately 
rejedted  by  61  to  32.  So  determineil  were  the 
majority  in  giving  this  an  entire  rejection,  that  it  was 
not  even  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  table  ;  which, 
however,  may  be  confidered  as  a  piece  of  indignity 
offered  to  that  great  man,  proceeding  rather  from  the 
indifference  with  which  he  had  been  received  at  court 
for  fome  time,  than  from  any  real  and  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  inutility  of  the  plan  he  propofed. 

A  new  petition  was  next  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  Petidon of 
commons  by  the  proprietors  of  eftatcs  in  the  Weft  In-  the  Weft 
dia  illands  ;  reprefenting  their  alarm  at  the  affociation  ^"dia  plan^ 
of  the  Americans,  and  their  intended  ftoppage  of  trade  ""• 
with  the  Britifh  iflands  ;  the  fituation  of  which,  they 
faid,  would  be  very  calamitous,  if  the  ads  in  quellion 
were  not  immediately  repealed.  The  trade  of  thefe 
iflands  was  at  that  time  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature. 
All  quarters  of  ihe  globe  were  concerned  in  it ;  the  re- 
turns centured  in  Britain,  and  were  an  immenfe  addi- 
tion to  its  opulence,  infomuch  that  the  Britifl:  property 
there  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  30  milions  flerling. 
But  the  Weft  Indies,  however  wealtjiy,  did  not  produce 
the  neceffaries  of  life  in  fufficient  abundance  for  their 
inhabitants.  Large  importations  were  continually 
wanted,  which  could  only  be  fupplied  from  North 
America  ;  and  were  they  to  be  cut  off  from  a  commu- 
nication with  that  continent,  they  would  fhortly  be  re- 
duced to  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  Such  was  the  fubflance 
of  this  petition  ;  to  which  no  more  attention  was  paid  „, 
than  had  been  to  the  reft.  To  adminiftration  all  pe-  Rejetkd. 
titions  now  appeared  to  be  the  contrivance  of  fadion  ; 
and  it  was  faid,  that  however  inconvenient  the  coer- 
cive ijjeafures  might  be,  they  ought  not  to  be  retarded 
by  the  confideration  of  any  temporary  loffes.  As  it 
was  ncccffary,  however,  to  let  the  nationknow  the  ul- 
timate refolvesof  adminiflration  refpeding  America,  it 
was  at  laft  done  by  lord  North  in  along  fpeech,  in 
which  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  relating  to 
the  difpute  were  enumerated.  It  was  afferted,  that 
univcrfal  fermentation  then  prevailing  in  America, 
proceeded  from  the  unwarrantable  arts  and  pradices 
ufcd  to  difpofe  them  againft  the  ruling  powers  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  afferted,  that,  nowithftanding  all  their  com- 
plaints, the  public  charges  borne  by  individuals  in  A- 
merica  were,  on  the  ftrideft  computation,  not  more 
than  I  to  5:0,  when  compared  with  what  was  paid  by 
individuals  in  England.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fet- 
tled determination  to  quarrel  with  the  parent  ftate  conid 
induce  the  Americans  to  perfift  in  their  difobedience  to 
the  lawful  injundions  laid  upon  them,  which  were 
neither  injudicious  nor  oppreffive  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, framed  with  all  poflible  lenity,  and  counterba- 
lanced by  advantages  which  were  not  poffcffed  by  Bri- 
tain. It  was  therefore  a  fpirit  of  refiftance  which  ani- 
mated America,  and  not  a  difcontent  at  opprcffions 
which  plainly  had  no  exiftence.  For  this  reafon  it  was 
propofed  to  the  honfe  to  fend  a  greater  force  to  Ame- 
rica ;  and  to  pafs  a  temporary  ad,  fufpending  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  different  colonics  of  New  England, 
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and  particularly  the  Newfoundland  fifhery,  uniil  they 
'  confcntetl  to  acknowledge  the  fupreine  authority  of 
the  Britilhlcgillatiire,&c.  upon  which  thcfe  rcllridions 
flioiild  be  taken  otF,  and  their  real  grievances,  if  any 
foch  there  were,  redrcflcd  upon  making  proper  appli- 
cation. New  England,  they  (aid,  was  juftly  tingled 
out  upon  this  occafion,  as  being  the  moft  guilty  of  the 
whole.  The  others,  as  lefs  faulty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
yield  with  lefs  compaliion  ;  hut  the  qucflion  now  was 
limply,  Whether  wc  woirld  at  once  abandon  all  claims 
on  the  colonies,  and  inftanly  give  up  the  advantages 
ariiing  from  our  foverciguty,  and  the  commerce  de- 
pendent on  it  ?  or.  Whether  wc  (hould  rcfort  to  the 
racaUircs  indifpenfably  necclTary  t*  enfure  both  ? 
.  An  aJdrefs  was  now  carried,  which,  in  the  ideas  of 
oppolition,  amounted  to  an  abfolutc  declaration  of  war. 
The  confcquences,  therefore,  were  pointed  out  with  the 
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every  thing  dear  to  them  both  in  their  public  and  pri- 
vate capacities  was  fo  deeply  concerned. 

In  this,  andfome  former  debates,  the  danirrr  of  be- 
ing involved  in  foreign  wars  on  account  nf  the  colonies 
had  been  iniiftcd  on  ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  by  ad- 
niinirtration  to  be  improbable.  It  was  hardly  to  he 
imagined,  they  faid,  that  foreign  powers  would  behave 
in  a  manner  fo  very  impolitic  as  to  encourage  rebellions 
in  other  colonies,  which  might,  in  a  very  fliort  time, 
become  precedents  for  imitation  .n  their  own.  The 
number  of  friends  to  government  in  America  was  like- 
wife  very  much  relied  upon.  A  proper  reinforcement 
to  the  troops  already  there  would  encourage  thofc  to 
declare  thcmfelves  who  were  at  prefent  too  timid  to  a- 
vow  their  fcntiraents :  Thefe,  if  duly  fupported,  would 
be  found  to  be  no  inconfiderable  number;  and,  when 
added  to  the  forces  Rationed  among  them,  would  un- 
uimoft   freedom,  and  fome  even  denied  the  charge  of    doubtedly  counterbalance   the   power  of  the  malecon 
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rebellion  fixed  on  the  province  of  Mairichufett's  bay. 
The  people  there,  they  faiJ,  had  done  nothing  but 
what  the  conftitution  allowed  :  they  had  reliftcd  arbi- 
trary meafurcs ;  and  the  examples  fo  frequently  fct 
them  at  home  were  fjfEcieni  to  juftify  their  conduct. 
The  appellation  of  rir^.-'/;,  they  faid  was  dangerous,  and 
might  better  be  fpared  ;  it  would  only  ferve  to  render 
ihcm  dcfperate,  and  infpire  them  with  a  determination 
to  refift  to  the  lalt,  from  an  appreheniioa  that  their 
lives  and  properties  were  forfeited.  This  laft  conlide- 
ration,  however,  was  made  very  light  of  by  adminiftra- 
tion.  Great  ftrcfs,  they  faid,  was  laid  upon  the  union 
of  the  colonies,  bat  a  very  little  time  would  fliew  with 
how  much  impropriety.  The  principles  on  which 
ihey  were  aflbciatcd  were  too  felf-denying  to  be  fup- 
ported by  human  nature,  and  were  too  inimical  to  the 
intcrefl  and  feelings  of  individuals  to  bind  them  long 
together.  In  other  refpefts  this  union  of  the  colonics 
might  be  viewed  with  indifference,  and  even  contempt. 
The  natives  of  America,  it  was  faid  were  no  foldicrs; 
ihey  were  averfc  to  military  difcipline,  and  incapable 
of  fubordi nation  ;  they  were  of  a  flothful  and  fpiriilefs 
difpofition  ;  uncleanly,  liable  to  licknefs,  and  ealily 
overcome  by  fatigue.  Such  people  as  thefe  would 
never  face  a  Britilh  army  ;  and  a  very  fiiiall  force 
would  be  neccflary  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  projcds 
of  independence. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  arguments  for  and   againft 


tents.  This  projed  of  arming  the  Americans  againft 
one  another  was  reprobated  by  oppolition  more  than 
all  the  reft.  The  addrefs  itfelf  was  a  meafure  replete 
with  barbarity  as  well  as  imprudence;  tending  to  put 
arms  in  the  hands  of  every  man  throughout  the  conti- 
nent who  fufpcAtd  the  deligns  of  the  Britifli  admini- 
flration,  and  to  expofe  to  ill  ufage  and  ruin  every  per- 
fon  who  was  known,  or  imagined,  to  be  a  friend  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Americans  were  faid  to  afpire  at 
independence;  but  if  any  thing  could  bring  this  about, 
it  would  be  the  conduft  of  miniftry.  The  moft  obedi- 
ent and  loyal  fubjct^s  cannot  have  patience  for  ever 
with  a  tyrannical  government.  They  will  undoubtedly 
rife  at  laft,  and  affert  their  rights ;  and  thofe  who  fiylc 
them  rebels  on  that  account  ought  te  remember,  that 
oppreflion  not  only  produces  but  juftifies  refiftancc. 
It  had  always  been  believed  by  the  Americans,  without 
any  contradidion  from  Britain,  that  internal  taxation 
in  America  belonged  to  the  alTemblics  of  the  colonics, 
and  to  them  only.  There  were  opinions  in  all  na- 
tions, which  the  legiflature  wotild  rcfpeft,  while  they 
produced  no  bad  confcqucnces.  This  opinion  ought 
not  therefore  to  have  been  attacked  at  fuch  an  impro- 
per fcafou,  after  having  been  virtually  recognized  by 
the  repeal  of  fevcral  arts,  and  approved  by  foiMc  of  the 
moft  learned  and  intelligent  people  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  the greateft  misfortune  that  could  befal 


s  tnegreatelt  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  ftate, 
vvhen  its  rulers  endeavoured,  without  any  apparent  ne- 
this  addrefs,  which  was  carried   by  296  to  106;   but     cellity   to  alter  the  fyftcm  and  maxims  of  governing 
fo  important  was  the  fub}e«ft  of  it  deemed  by  the  mi-     long  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  which  had  been  con- 
norify,that  a  motion  was  made  for  recommitting  it  on     firmed  by  experience.     This  was,  however,   the  cafe 


account  of  the  confquences  that  would  probably  re- 
fult  from  the  profecutionof  the  incafures recommended. 
A  very  long  and  violent  debate  enfucd  ;  the  event  of 
which  was,  that  adminiftration  contended  as  ufual  for 
the  neceflity  of  enforcing  obedience  with  fire  and 
fword.  The  Americans,  they  faid,  were  become  in- 
corrigible through  forbearance;  lenity  was  a  fubjeft 
of  derilion  among  them,  and  was  imputed  to  imbccil- 
lity  and  fear  ;  they  imagined  thcmfelves  able  to  abolilh 
the  fovereignty  of  Britain  in  that  country,  and  were 
now  refolveilto  do  it.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on 
every  native  of  Britain,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  ftand  forth 
and  vindicate  the  iniereft  and  glory  of  his  country  ;  and 
II  was  the  duty  of  parliament  and  miniftry  to  call  forth 
the  whole  fpirit  of  the  natioa  10  a  couccft  in  which 


with  Britain.  The  mildnefs  and  benignity  which  was 
wont  to  direft  the  meafurcs  of  former  minifters  was 
now  laid  afide  for  fcverity  and  imperioufnefs ;  while 
implicit  obedience  was  impofcd  upon  the  colonifts,  as 
the  only  condition  by  which  they  could  purchafe  peace. 
The  afperfions  of  cowardice  fo  largely  thrown  upon 
the  Americans  by  the  miniftcrial  party,  did  not  pafs 
unnoticed.  It  was  obferved,  however,  that  were  thefe 
ever  fo  juft,  the  very  nature  of  their  country  would 
fight  for  them.  By  this  alone  our  military  eiiterprifes 
would  be  retarded  and  impeded  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree;  while  the  Cnews  of  war  would  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  relaxed,  as  the  fufpenlion  of  fuch  a  confiderable 
<-(>mm<rce  as  that  of  our  colonics  could  not  fail  to  be 
fevcrcly  Iclt. 
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13ritain.  Befuies  all  this,  the  views  and  principles  of  minillers 
were  attacked  in  the  molt  violent  manner.  They  were 
faid  to  be  reviving  the  old  exploded  dodrines  of  here- 
ditary right  and  paflive  obedience. — They  required  the 
Americans  to  fiibmit  unconditionally  to  the  will  of 
Great  Britain,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  (he  was 
the  parent  ftate  :  but  if  no  better  reafon  could  be  pro- 
duced, they  could  not  be  juftly  blamed  for  their  dif- 
obedience.  The  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  hov/ever,  were  of  a  far  more  noble  as  well  as 
more  binding  nature  than  even  origin  and  confangui- 
nity.  Thel'e  ties  were  the  conftitution  tranfmitted 
from  Britain,  and  the  brotherly  afliftance  hitherto  af- 
forded them  by  Englifhmen  ;  and  which  ought  to  ren- 
der the  name  dear  to  them.  While  thefe  ties  remained 
nuviolated,  there  was  no  room  to  complain  of  their  be- 
liaviour  ;  but  they  would  never  fubmit  to  defpotic  au- 
thority in  Englifhmen.  more  than  in  any  others.  Such 
unwarrantable  principles  rendered  it  no  longer  a  quc- 
Ilioa,  whether  the  ineafures  of  adminillration  fhould  be 
confidered,  but  whether  the  minifters  themfelves  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  they  exercifed  fo  un- 
coullitntionaliy  ?  And  the  qaellion  was  not  now  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  but,  whether  we 
fnould  give  up  our  colonies  or  our  miniiters  ? 

Language  of  this  kind  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
minillcria!  party  to  a  very  high  degree.  They  now 
charged  minority,  in  very  plain  terms,  wiih  the  guilt  of 
all  that  had  happened.  A  factious  republican  fpirit, 
they  faid,  was  gone  fonh  ;  by  which  every  perfon  who 
wrote  or  fpoke  on  the  American  caufe  was  aduated  ; 
and  which  had  not  only  induced  the  Americans  to 
commence  a  rebellion  againll  the  parent  flate,  but  had 
filled  the  houfe  with  incendiaries.  The  final  ilfue  of 
the  difpute  was,  that  the  recommitment  of  the  addrefs 
was  loll  by  2S8  to  IC9.  The  debates  were  the  moll 
violent  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  Britilh  par- 
liament i  and  fo  important  was  the  fubjed  reckoned, 
that  not  only  the  natives  of  Britain,  but  even  the  fo- 
reign minifttrs  in  London,  watched  the  motions  of 
adminillration  with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  as  confidcring 
it  a  point  which  might  probably  give  a  new  face  to 
the  affairs  of  all  Europe. 

All  thefe  vidlories  of  adminillration  were  not  fufli- 
cient  to  prevent  new  enemies  from  flarting  up.  Peti- 
Weft  India  tions  had  been  preparing  by  the  London  merchants 
merchants,  trading  to  America,  and  from  thofe  concerned  in  the 
Wcfl-India  trade,  to  be  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 
This  tafe  was  undertaken  by  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, bill  he  vi'as  prevented  by  a  previous  motion  in 
favour  of  the  addrefs.  A  long  and  violent  debate, 
however,  cnfucd  concerning  the  neceffity  and  propriety 
of  receiving  tiiem.  The  papers  on  which  the  addrci's 
had  been  founded  were  faid  to  be  partial  and  mutila- 
ted, for  which  reafon  tiie  houfe  ought  to  pay  the  great- 
er regard  to  the  reprcfcntation  of  the  merchants  ; 
whofe  tcflimony,  as  pcrfons  deeply  and  ellential!y  iii- 
tcrefled  in  bringing  truth  to  light,  might  be  depended 
on  with  much  greater  fafety.  It  was  urged,  that  they 
carnellly  dcfired  to  be  heard  before  the  houfe  took 
any  final  determination  with  regard  to  America  ;  a 
rctuial  would  amount  to  a  public  declaration,  that  pai-- 
liameiu  was  refolved  to  oppofe  the  fenfc  of  the  pttiiion, 
right  or  wrong  ;  and  fuch  treatment  was  in  every  re- 
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fpc(S  unwarrantable,  and  no  lefs  contrary  to  found  po-    KrltaU. 
licy  than  to  equity  and  good  manners.  '— ^/ — ' 

All  thefe  reprefentations,  however,  had  no  ^^-eight  n  •■'Pj 
with  adminillration  :  they  afTedcd  great  forrow  at  be-  '^'  *  ' 
ing  obliged  to  declare  that  the  petition  could  not  be 
received  confiftently  with  the  interefl  of  the  kingdom  ; 
they  pat  the  merchants  in  mind  that  the  American 
proceedings  threatened  fatally  to  diminifli  the  commer- 
cial greatncfs  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  cafe  none 
would  fufFer  fo  much  as  themfelves  ;  and  they  infilled 
that  confidence  ought  to  be  put  in  the  wifdom  of  par- 
liament, as  it  was  not  doubted  that  by  properly  affert- 
ing  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britilh  legillature  in  the 
manner  propofed,  all  thofe  advantages  about  which 
they  were  i'o  anxious  would  be  fecured.  They  were 
therefore  exhorted  to  fubmit  to  temporary  inconvcni- 
cncics,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  aiFairs,  though  probably  they  would  not  be  of 
long  duration. 

In  tlie  mean  time  matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worfe  in  New  England  ;  fo  that  it  was  foon  perceived 
either  that  the  friends  of  government  in  that  colony 
did  not  exert  themfelves,  or  that  they  were  far  from 
being  fo  numerous  as  had  been  imagined.  In  order 
to  make  their  coercive  plan  the  more  effedual,  there- 
fore, it  was  now  judged  neccffary  to  extend  it  fo  that 
every  individual  of  the  colony  Ihould  become  fenfible  ..g 
of  the  piiniflimeni.  This,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  be  OntheNew 
done  by  a  bill  for  reftraining  the  four  provinces  of  New  England 
England  from  coramerce  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  reftrainiug 
or  the  Britilh  Wefl-India  Ilbnds  ;  and  prohibiting'''"' 
them  from  carrying  on  the  filhery  at  Newfoundland. 
The  reafons  given  for  this  were  in  fubftance  the  fame 
with  thofe  for  the  others  ;  and  indeed  both  parties  had 
now  fo  nuicli  exhanfted  their  arguments,  that  very  lit- 
tle new  matter  was  left  for  either.  Every  ftep  taken 
by  miniftry,  and  every  propofal  made  by  them,  how- 
ever, produced  a  violent  debate;  and  though  they  con- 
flanily  gained  the  viftory,  it  was  not  without  the  mor- 
tification of  hearing  their  principles  and  conduft  re- 
probated in  the  mod  opprobious  manner.  In  the 
prefent  inftance  the  bill  was  carried  by  261  againll  85  ; 
but  a  petition  againfl  it  was  quickly  offered  by  the 
London  merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade, 
felling  forth  the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  the  fifli- 
eries  of  Great  Britain  from  fuch  a  prohibition.  jyj 

From  the  evidence  brought  in  fupport  of  this  peti-  Gentralac 
tion  it  appeared,  that  ten  years  before  the  Anierican  couMofthc 
filheries  had  been  in  fuch  a  flouridiing  flate,  that  the 


four  provinces  of  New  England  alone  employed  near 
46,000  ton  of  lliipping  and  6coo  feamen  ;  and  that 
the  produce  of  their  filheries  in  ihc  foreign  markets  a- 
niountcd,  in  the  year  1764,  to  upwards  of  L.  320,000. 
Since  that  time  they  had  greatly  increafed  ;  and  what 
rendered  the  fidicries  particularly  valuable  was,  that 
all  the  materials  ufed  in  them,  excepting  only  the  lim- 
ber for  building  the  vellels,  and  the  fait  for  curing 
the  fidi,  were  purchafed  in  Britain,  and  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  trade  were  alfo  remitted  thither.  It 
appeared  alfo,  that  it  would  not  be  prafticable  to  tranf- 
fcr  thefe  fidierics  to  Halifax  or  Qiiebcc,  though  ever 
fo  much  encouragement  were  given  to  cither  ot  thefe 
places,  as  they  had  neither  vcilcls  nor  people  to  man 
liiein,  and  would  never  be  able  to  procure  fupplies  of 

feamen 
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filheries. 
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Britain.   fcamcn  from  New-England  on  account  of  the  avcrlion 
— »/— '  of  the  inhabitants  to  ilie  government  of  thefc  two  pro- 
vinces. 

Some  other  circumrtances  were  likewifc  urged  as 
ftrong  realbns  againit  this  bill ;  particularly  the  com- 
mercial concerns  of  the  city  of  London  with  Ncw-Kng- 
land  (to  which  alone  the  colony  flood  indebted  for 
near  a  million),  and  the  bad  confcquences  of  it  to  the 
people  of  Nantucket.  This  is  a  barren  ifland,  lying 
^^''^""foffthe  coaft  of  New-England,  about  ij  miles  long, 
"'""^  '  'and  three  broad,  containing  about  6coo  inhabitants,  al- 
moft  all  qaakcrs.  The  natural  produce  of  this  illand, 
it  was  alleged,  could  not  maiuiain  :o  families ;  but 
thcinduftryof  the  inhabitants  wercfucli,  that  they  kept 
130  veJels  conllantly  employed  in  the  whale-tilliery, 
which  they  carried  on  in  the  north  feas,  to  the  coails 
of  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  even  as  far  as  Falkland's 
illands,  and  the  Ihores  of  Terra  Magellanica.  Thefc 
people,  it  was  faid,  oug'u  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
exempted  from  the  common  calamity,  were  it  only 
from  the  applaufc  due  to  fo  much  induilry  and  refolu- 
lion. 

The  inftancc  of  Nantucket  was  fo  ftrong,  that  ad- 
minillration  with  all  their  obftinacy,  were  obliged  to 
relax  a  little  ;  and,  of  their  own  accord,  atlordcd  them 
the  relief  they  had  fuch  juil  reafon  to  expc(::t.  That 
the  petition  in  the  main  might  prove  unfuceefsful, 
liowever,  another  was  prefented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Poole,  the  tenor  of  which  was  direclly  oppohte  to  that 
of  the  city  of  London.  In  this  it  was  fet  forth,  that 
the  reftridious  propofed  by  the  bill  would  not  prove 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England,  which  was  fully 
able  with  proper  exertions,  to  fupply  the  demands  of 
foreign  markets.  The  advantage  of  the  Newfounil- 
land  riiliery  more  than  that  of  New-England  to  this 
country  was,  that  it  bred  a  great  number  of  hardy  fca- 
Dien  peculiarly  fit  for  the  fervicc  of  the  navy,  while 
the  New-England  feamen  were,  by  aft  of  parliament, 
exempt  from  being  preffcd.  It  appeared  alfo  from 
the  examination  of  witnelTcs  taken  in  fupport  of  this 
petition,  that  the  £lhery  from  Britain  to  Newfound- 
land employed  about  400  (hips,  amounting  to  360,000 
tons,  and  3000  fliallops  carrying  20,000  tons  and  na- 
vigated by  as  many  feamen.  Each  feafon  produced 
600,000  quintals  of  fiiTi,  and  the  returns  at  a  moderate 
rate  were  valued  at  L.  500,000. 

This  bill  was  debated  with  great  animofity  in  the 
"^'"^  P^""*^  houfc  of  peers,  and  produced  a  remarkable  proteft,  in 
*^  °'  ■  '  which  the  mcafures  of  government  were  fpokenof  with 
bill.  great  fevcrity.  "  That  government  (faid  they)  which  at- 

tempts to  preferve  its  authority  by  dellroying  the  trade 
of  its  fubjctls,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and  guil- 
ty in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  arts  from  a  choice  of  Uich 
means,  confelfes  itfclf  unworthy  ;  if  from  inabiliiy  to 
find  any  other,  admits  iifclt  wltolly  incompetent  to  the 
end  of  its  inllitution."  They  alfo  reprobated  in  fe- 
vere  terms  the  afl'ertlon  already  mentioned,  that  the 
Americans  wanted  fpiric  to  refid,  and  ihat  Britain 
would  find  them  an  e-ify  conqucJl.  Sich  language  was 
rcprefcnied  as  ahogether  void  t>(  foundation,  and  the 
mere  effedl  of  party  fpirit  and  refentment.  It  was  al- 
fo the  more  iuipruJcnt  and  unadvifed,  as  tending,  in 
cafe  of  coercive  meafures,  to  ilaken  the  care  and  foli- 
ciiudc  with  wlixh  they  ought  to  he  purfued,  and  to 
occafion  remifTnefs  in  iholc  to  whom  tJicy  might  be 
Vot.  III. 
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cntrufted,  from  a  pcrfuafion  that  the  enemy  to  be  en-  l-'i 
countered  was  not  to  be  feared,  and  could  cafily  be  ''*~ 
overcome.  g. 

The  final  refolution  of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force  on  the' 
being  now  taken,  it  became  neccflary  to  make  proper  f.,rce  to  he 
preparations  for  that  purpufe  ;  and  in  this  the  conduct  of  fcnt  to 
adminillraiion  was  little  Icfs  cciifored  than  in  other  America, 
refpeds.  As  the  abovementioned  opinion,  that  the  A- 
mericans  were  timid  and  incapable  of  becoming  fol- 
diers,  prevailed  greatly  at  that  time,  a  force  of  10,000 
men  was  judged  fufKcient  to  reduce  the  province  of 
New-England  to  obedience.  This  was  vchemenily  op- 
pofed  by  the  minority.  They  infifled  that  the  lorce 
was  totally  inadequate,  and  only  calcidatcd  to  produce 
expence  10  no  purpofe.  The  lirfl  impreflioii,  they 
very  juftly  obfervcd,  ought  to  be  decifivc,  if  polfitjlc  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  it  fo,  it  was  necclliiry  to  fend 
fuch  a  ricet  and  army  as  might  enfure  the  conlidcr.cc 
of  the  public,  and  be  certainly  capable  of  furmounting 
all  obflacles.  Many  of  the  friends  of  adminillraiion 
were  of  the  fame  fentimenis  in  this  refped;  and  the 
only  reafon  aliigned  for  atling  otherwifc  was  an  hope 
that  the  Americans  would  upon  more  mature  conli- 
dcraiion,  delift  from  their  oppofuion.  That  they 
might  ihc  more  readily  be  induced  to  this  fubmiflion,  ^g^ 
lord  North's  conciliatory  propoliiion  was  formed.  By  Lord 
thisit  wasenafted,  that  when  the  governor,  council,  and  North's 
allcmbjy  of  any  of  the  colonies  Ihould  propofe  to  make  ^°'"'!'?,i 
a  proviiion  for  the  coni«non  defence,  &c.  and  if  fuch  ^'^^^ 
provifion  (hould  be  approved  of  by  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment, the  levying  or  impofing  of  taxes  on  that  colony 
fliould  then  be  foreborne,  ihofe  duties  excepted  which 
it  might  be  expedient  to  impofe  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce;  the  net  produce  of  which  fliould  be  car- 
ried to  the  account  of  the  colony  where  it  was  raifcd. 
But  this  propofal,  though  highly  extolled  by  the 
friends  of  adminillratioii,  was  no  lefs  reprobated  by 
minority  than  the  others  had  been.  It  was  faid  to  be 
iniidious,  and  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a 
revenue,  which  was  now  faid  to  be  the  objedl  of  niini- 
fters.  There  was  no  elfential  difference  between  the 
prefcnt  and  former  modes  of  taxation.  The  colonics 
were  as  effeflually  taxed  without  their  confent  by  re- 
quiring them  to  pay  a  flated  fum,  as  by  laying  a  num- 
ber of  duties  upon  tliem  to  the  fame  amount.  There 
was  befides  a  capital  deficiency  in  the  propofals,  viz. 
tliat  no  fum  was  fpccified  ;  fo  that  the  Americans  were 
left  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  demands  of  Britain 
might  be.  After  a  long  debate,  however,  the  qucflion 
was  carried  in  favour  of  adminiflration  by  174  to 
8S. 

The  like  fate  attended  a  petition  to  the  throne  from 
the  idand  of  Jamaica.    Inflcad  of  relaxing  any  thing  of 
their  fcverity,   the  miniftry  now  included  the  fontliern 
colonics    in  the    reflriftions    laid   on   New  England. 
Still,   however,    the  petitioners  were  indcfaiigil-ie  in        .g. 
their  endeavours  to  be  heard.     The  VN'elMndia  nier-  incffccluil 
chants  and  planters  fcconded  their  Islt  petition  by  a  endeavour 
large  detail   of  circumrtances  relaiing    lo  ihc   Briiilli  of 'I'e^^'eft 
irtands  iu  that  part  of  the  world.     This  atTair  was  con-  '"''"  P'*"" 
dufled  by  Mr  Glover,  a   gentleman  equally  celebrated  "■'"* 
for  his  literary  talents    and  commercial   knowledge. 
From   his  inveftigaiions  it  appeared,    that,    exclufivc 
of  the  intrinlic  worth  of  the  illands  ihcniftlvcs,  their 
flock  in   trade  and  other  property  amounted  to  no  lei's 
4  ^  tbau 
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than  60  millions ;  the  exportation   to   Britain  had  of  troublefome.     The  levies  were  obftruded,  and  the  re-    IVitain. 

late  been  near  200,000  hoglheads  and  puncheons  of  cruiiing  fervice  was  never  known  to  goon  fo  heavily;  ^   v    -> 

fugar  and  rum,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  four  millions  numbers  of  people  of  that  defcripiion  not  only  refufmg 

in  value;  the  direft  revenue  arifmg  from  which  was  the  nfual  proffers,  but  even  reprobating  the  caufe  in       689 

700,000  pounds,  befides  that  which  accrued  from  the  which   they  were  folicited   to  engage.     Belides  this,  Refignati- 

collateral  branches  depending  upon  it.     All  this,  how-  feveral  officers  of  high  rank  Iliowed  a  great  avcrlion  ""  "^ '"■''l 

ever,   was  urged  in  vain.     Conciliatory  propofals  vvere  at  the  fervice.     Lord  Effingham,  who  had  diftinguilh-  Effingham 

,     ,       ,,„  i,.„i.-    ._j    m..   -u^.-.i..    U.-..U „  gj  himfelf  by  his  oppofuion  to  minilkrial  meafiires/Sf '"''" 

~.r. J    .1,.    J    _r  i_:_    ■__ 1         1     'officers. 
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made  by  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Hardy,  but  they  were 
rejected  by  great  majorities.  Thefe  propofals,  indeed, 
iuftead  of  ferving  the  caufe  they  were  meant  to  pro- 
mote, did  the  very  reverfe.  A  dread  was  entertained 
of  the  confequences  which  might  enfue  from  the  re- 
publican opinions  now  fo  prevalent  in  the  colonies, 
and  all  partiality  towards  them  was  looked  upon  in 
fach  a  criminal  light,  that  their  opponents  became 
deaf,  on  many  occafions,  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and 
humanity  when  urged  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  favourers  of  America,  urged  on  by  a  furious 
zeal,  and  even  refentment  againfl:  thofe  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  promoters  of  arbitrary  meafures, 
erred  equally  in  their  oppofitiou  to  miniilry.  This 
violent  party  fpirit  appeared  not  only  among  the  people 
at:  large,  but  broke  forth  with  the  utmoft  fury  in  par- 
liament, where  the  debates  often  refembled  the 
railings  of  Biliingfgate,  rather  than  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  firft  alTembly  in  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
flate  of  affairs  was  fcarce  ever  truly  reprefcnied  by 
either  party.  Government  continued  toenaift  nevvlaws, 
now  in  vain,  againfl  the  Americans ;  their  antagonifls 
oppofed  thefe  in  a  manner  fo  liitle  diffisrent  from  what 
has  been  already  related,  that  any  farther  account  of 
the  debates  would  be  as  unentcrtaining  as  tedious. 
Other  petitions  were  prefented  and  treated  with  ne- 
glect. The  increafe  of  union  and  preparations  for 
war  among  the  coloniRs  were  by  the  minirteriaj  party 
treated  as  the  mere  commotions  of  an  headllrong  mob  ; 
and  by  the  other  as  an  alfociation  of  an  injured  and 
virtuous  people,  who  were  about  to  found  a  mighty 
empire  in  the  weft,  while  Britain  was  to  fnik  in  utter 
difgrace  and  contempt  by  their  mere  feceffion,  without 
making  any  account    of    their    exploits  in    the  field. 


refigtaed  the  command  of  his  regiment,  rather  than" 
fight  againfl   the  caufe  he  had   tfponfcd  fo  warmly. 
His  example  was  followed  by  that   of  feveral   other 
officers;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  while  this 
Hep  conferred  upon   them  a  very  confiderable  ffiare  of 
popularity,  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  miniftry  an  equal 
degree  of  refentment.     Lord  Effingham,  in  particular, 
received  the  public  thanks  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Dublin;  both   of  which   Ihovved  an  extreme  averfion 
to    the   commencement  of  hoftiliiies    with  America.       590 
The  former,  indeed,  coidd  fcarcely  reffrain  themfclvts  Thecityof 
within    any   bounds  of  moderation.     Alter  the  affair ^""^""■■'■ 
at  Lexington  they  framed  a  remonftrance  and  petition,  ^'^"'^'[''^ 

i-'l  n    r  ,'  .     .'  COlldllCl  of 

animadverting  in  the  molt  ievere  manner  on  the  mini-  ^iuift™ 
flry  and  parliament;  and  it  was  not  without  the 
grcateft  difficulty  that  the  more  moderate  party  pro- 
cured one  to  be  drawn  up,  under  the  name  of  an 
"  humble  petition,"  couched  in  lefs  rcprehenfible 
terms.  ^^j 

In  the  mean  time  feveral  inconveniences  began  to  be  Diftieffes 
felt  indifferent   pans  of  the  nation.     The  fufpenfion  of  thcna- 
of  the  fale  and  piirchafe  of  negro  llaves  in  the  Well  ''"" '" 
Indies  and  in  North  Apierica,  and  the  prohibition  to  *-""■' 
export  arms  and  gunpowder,  had  greatly  impeded  the  ?h^'A°°. 
African   trade   from  Briflol  and  Liverpool.     In  confe-  j-icanwar. 
queiice  of  this,  a  great  number  of  ffiips  which  formerly 
failed  from  thtfe  ports  had  been  laid  up,  and  near  3000 
failors  belonging  to  Liverpool  difmiffcd  from  fervice. 
Their   fituation   foon   rendered   them   riotous;  and  it 
was  not  without  the  affillance  of  the  military  that  they 
were  quelled.    Thefe  diftrefles,  however,  made  no  im- 
prelfion  on  adminiftraiion ;  who   having  once   laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  fubjeftion  of  America  was 
the  greateft   political  good  that  could  happen  to  Bri- 
tain, were,  in  a  confilFence  with  their  own  principles. 


which  could   not   fail   to  equal  thofe  of  the  heroes  of     obliged  to  overlook  every  difaflcr  that  might  happen  in 
■'     '  ^       '      ''  ■     ■  .       1  ,-    ,        jj^^  mean  time  as   a   temporary  inconvenience,  which 


antiqHity.  On  tlie  fame  principles  the  event  of  the 
ikirmilh  at  Lexington  was  magnified  by  the  one  into 
a  "  difgraceful  defeat"  on  the  part  of  the  Britiffi  ; 
and  by  the  other  treated  with  abfolute  unconcern,  as 
if  no  regard  whatever  was  to  be  paid  to  it,  nor  any 
inference  drawn  from  thence  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  war  in  general.  Thus  alfo  the  battle  at  Bunkers 
Hill,  and  all  the  tranfadions  of  the  year  1775,  were 
unfairly  ftated  by  both  parties;  and  the  only  confe- 
quence  enfuing  from  thefe  mifrtprefcntations  was 
tJie  inflaming  to  a  violent  degree  the  refentment  be- 
twixt the  two  parties;  one  of  which  depreffed  the 
Americans  to  the  rank  of  confummate  poltroons, 
while  the  other  exalted  them  almoft  to  that  of  demi- 
gods. , 

While  thefe  altercations  continued  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  fiiperiorclalfes  of  the  people  in  Britain,  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  remained  in  a  kind  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  rather  were  againft  the  proceedings  of  miniftry. 
This  oppolition  could  not  indeed  ii-iflucjice   the  coun 


ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  profecution  of  a  great 
and  magnificent  plan. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  adminiftraiion 
in  this  refpeft,  it  was  far  otherwife  with  the  generahty 
of  the  nation.     They   felt  the  prefcnt  inconvenitnccs 
feverely,  while  the  fubjugation  of  America  prefented 
them  with    no  folid  foundation  to  hope  for  an  cquiva-      ^^j 
lent.     It   was   with  the  utmoft  fatisfadion,  therefore,  Laftpetiti- 
that  they  received  the  news  of  Mr.  Penn's  arrival  in  on  of  con- 
1775,   with  a   new   petition    from  the  congrefs  to  be  gr^fs"- 
prefented  to  the  king;   after  which  he  was  to  give  it  to3e"«<'' 
the  public.     Their  expeftation,  however,  was  foon  dif- 
appoinicd.     The   petition  was  delivered  to  lord  Dart- 
mouth on  the  firfl  of  September;  and  in  three  days  ic 
was  replied,  that  no  anfwer  would  be  given  to  it.    This 
laconic  procedure  excited  no  fmall  furprife,  as  it  was 
univerfally  allowed   that  (he  language  of  the  petition 
was  refpedful,  and  that  it  cxprefled  the  higheft  defire 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.     Lord    Dartmouth's  an- 


cils  of  chc  nation,  but  in  other  refpeits  it  proved  vcr/    fwcr^  therefore^  could  not  but  be  conlidered  as  a  final 

renuncJaiion 
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Irinin.    renunciation  of  all  friendly  intcrcourfe  with  tbe  cnlo- 

' -> nies,  and  which  would  drive  them  into  aconncvlion 

with  foreign  powers;  a  rcloiircc  at  which  they  tliem- 
felves  had  hinted  when  they  l:rfl  took  up  arms.  It 
was  alfo  thoj^ht  not  only  to  be  injudicious  in  itfelf, 
but  very  ill-timed,  and  not  at  all  confifient  with  the 
fiiiiaiion  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  at  that  time.  On  the 
other  hind,  the  friends  of  adraiiiillration  infilled,  that 
the  petition  offered  nothing  that  could  in  a  conlilleiicy 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Britilli  empire  be  taken  any 
notice  of.  Inrtcad  of  profeiling  any  repentance  for 
their  own  conduct,  they  had  offered  llipulations,  and 
even  required  conceliions  on  the  part  of  Britain.  It 
was  likewife  faid  on  the  part  of  adminillration,  that 
fear  had  a  ftarc  in  framing  the  propofals  now  held  out. 
The  Americans  were  very  fenfiblc,  that  though  thefirll 
fteps  taken  by  Britain  had  not  anfucrcd  the  piirpofe, 
much  greater  efforts  wo  ild  quickly  follow  ;  and  that, 
withont  being  allowed  fo.ne  time,  it  was  impoffible  they 
could  bring  their  matters  to  bear.  The  petition, 
therefore,  might  be  confidered  as  written  with  a  view 
to  procrartinaie  matters,  which  was  by  no  means  ad- 
millible  on  the  part  of  Britain,  The  colonics  were  al- 
ready well  apprized  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
would  be  rcHored  to  favour;  and  had  it  at  any  time  in 
their  power  to  put  a  llop  to  the  operations  of  war  by 
accepting  ihcle  conditions  :  but  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  ftop  the  military  preparations  upon  fuch  an  uncertain 
expectation  as  the  petition  from  congrefs  held  out. 
It  was  alfo  plain,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  naiion 
approved  of  the  meafiircs  of  government  ;  for  addr#li"cs 
were  received  from  all  quarters,  recommending,  in  the 
inoft  explicit  manner,  a  vigorous  exertion  againft  A- 
merica, 
Reviral  of  The  rejcftion  of  this  petition  inflamed  the  minds  of 
the  diftmc-  both  parties  more  than  ever  againft  each  other.  The 
lion  and  obfolete  dlttin>^ion  of  lf^/>ig  and  Tory  was  now  revived, 
animoCty  and  that  with  fuch  animofiiy,  that  Britain  itfelf,  as 
betwixc  \fc\l  as  America,  now  feeracd  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
whjgsind  j|.^j  of  war  and  bloodflied.  The  lories  were  accufed 
as  the  promoters  of  thofe  fanguinary  addreffes  already 
mentioned.  They  were  faid  to  be  the  great  mifinform- 
crs  of  government ;  and  the  falfe  reprcfcntaiions  they 
induftrioully  procured  from  all  quarters,  had  contribu- 
ted more  than  any  thing  elfc  to  inflame  the  animofiiy 
and  pro.iiice  the  civil  war.  They  were  upbraided 
with  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family.  England, 
it  was  faid,  had,  through  their  machinations,  been 
made  a  fcene  of  blood  in  the  laft  century  ;  and  bad 
been  perpetually  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from 
the  rcQoraiion  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time  indeed 
the  more  fenfiblc  pan  of  the  nation,  wearied  out  with 
^  perpetual  attempts  to  enllave  them,  took  the  rcfolution 

I  of  expelling  an  ill  advifcd  monarch,  whom   nothing 

r  could  prevent  from  piirfaing  their  pernicious  plans  to 

*  his  own  ruin.     But  the   tories  were  an  incorrigible 

race,  who  could  n-^t  be  cured  even  by  experience  ;  for 
though  they  had  fecn  repeated  inftancesof  ihemifchief 
attenJinij  'heir  plans,  they  adhered  to  them  with  as 
great  ohilinicy  as  if  the  greaielt  benefits  had  on  all 
occafions  accrued  from  them.  DiiFention  at  home  and 
difgrace  abroad  had  been  the  conftant  attendants  of 
their  councils;  while  the  only  objcfts  they  ever  had 
in  view  were  the  e'  ^nt  and  prupi^^aiion  of  their 

own  tenets  ;  for  i\u.^         .  ihejr  laboured,  she  honour 


/-> 

and  intcreft  of  the   nation  being  entirely  out  of  the    rrieiin. 
quellion.     Thefc  they  would  willingly  facrihce  to  the  '~~^''       ' 
points  ahovemeniioncd  ;  and  as  aninflanccol   the  ef- 
fects of  their  councils,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  men-        / 
tioned.     Htfe,  faid  their  antagonifls,  the  fruits  of  a 
triumphant  war,  carried  on  for  twelve  years,  were  loit 
at  once    by  thofe  feuds    which  the  tories  occalioiied 
through  their  rcltlcfs  endeavours  to  compafs  their  ini- 
quitous projcots. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tories  faid  that  the  whigs 
Were  the  genuine  delcendanis  and  rrprefentaiives  of 
iholc  republican  incendiaries  who  had  in  the  laft  cen» 
tury  overturned  the  conftiiution  and  defolated  the 
kingdom.  They  pretended  indeed  to  alfert  the  liberty 
of  Britain  ;  but  under  this  pretence  tJiey  wiihed  to 
engrofs  all  ilie  authority  to  themfelves,  as  might  cafily 
be  proved  by  an  impartial  examinationof  their  conduct 
in  the  unhappy  times  alluded  to.  In  the  prcfcnt  dii- 
putc  the  principal  queltion  was.  Whether  the  king  and 
parliament,  when  united,  were  to  be  obeyed  orrclilted  ? 
The  tories  infifted  that  they  were  to  be  obeyed  ;  the 
whigs,  that  they  were  to  be  relifted.  The  truth  was, 
therefore,  ihit  there  were  two  parties  in  Britain  ;  the 
one  of  which  was  of  opinion,  that  the  colonies  owed 
obedience  to  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  whatever,  and 
that  in  cafe  of  reftifal  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
obey  ;  but  the  other,  though  it  acknowledged  the  fame 
obligation  on  the  colonies,  thought  it  was  unadvifeabic 
to  force  il.  The  only  con.liiutional  method  of  de- 
ciding this  queftion  was  by  an  appeal  to  parliament. 
That  appeal  had  already  been  made,  and  parliament 
had  determined  on  compulfion.  The  dccilion  ought 
therefore  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  the  voice  of  the 
nation  ;  and  were  a  parliamentary  majority  to  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light,  all  things  would  fall  into 
confufion,  and  no  rule  of  government  remain.  The 
dodrincsof  the  whigs  were  alfo  faid  to  be  inadmiJiblc 
in  found  policy.  Authority,  fovereign  and  uncon- 
trolled, raiift  rcfide  fomewhcrc  ;  and  allowint^  every 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  (which  were  brought 
by  the  other  party  moft  liberally)  to  be  true,  it  were 
(till  better  to  be  governed  in  fome  inftanccs  by  fuch 
means,  than  to  have  no  government  at  all.  This  mufl 
at  laft  be  the  cafe  were  continual  appeals  to  be  made 
to  the  people  ;  as  ihcy  would  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  perpetual  broils  at  home  as  well  as  difafters  a- 
broad.  ^n^ 

To  thefe  violent  bickerings  at  home,  fome  very  ftri-  MiVor- 
ous  commercial  misfortunes  were  now  added.  It  had  tun^iof  the 
been  reprefcnted  as  very  probable,  during  the  laft  fef-  Newfourd- 
fion  of  parliament,  that  tlie  bill  for  depriving  the  people 
of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of  the  Newfoundland 
fillicry,  would  redound  greatly  to  the  intereft  of  Great 
Britain,  by  throwing  into  her  hands  alone  the  profits 
which  were  formerly  divided  with  the  colonics.  This 
expeftation,  however,  proved  totally  void  of  foun- 
dation. The  number  of  Ihips  fitted  out  that  year  was 
fcarcely  greater  than  ufaal.  The  congrefs  had  alfo  pro- 
hibited them  from  being  fupplied  with  provifions  ;  fo 
that  not  only  thofe  on  board  the  (hips,  but  even  the 
inhabitants  on  the  idand  of  Newfoundland  itfelf,  were 
in  danger  of  perifliing.  Many  of  the  (hips  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  go  in  queft  of  provifions,  inftead  of 
profecjting  the  bufinefs  on  which  they  came.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  inftead  of  any  incrcafc,  the  profits  of 
4Q.a  the 


land  fleet. 
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riitain.    the  fiiliery  fiifFered  this  year    a  diminution   of    near 

' •' '  5co,oool.     Along  with  this,  fonie   natural  caufes  co- 

Violcfiit       operated,  whicli,  by  the  more  fuperfliiious,  were  con- 
and  de-       lldered  jji  the  efFeJts  of  divine  wrath.     A  moll  violent 
ftruiftive      and  uncommon  llorm  took  place  in  thefe  latitudes  du- 
ftorm.         ring  the  fidiing  feafon.    The  fea  rofe  full  50  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level ;  and  that  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no 
time  was  allowed  for  avoiding  its  fury.     Upwards  of 
700  fiQiing  boais  periflied,  with  all  the  people  in  them  ; 
and  fome  Ihips foundered,  with  their  vvholecrews.  Nor 
was  the  devaflaiion  much  lefs  on  ihore,  as  the  waters 
broke  in  upon  the  land,  occafioning  vaft  lofs  and  de- 
,         flru<51ion. 
Ineffe<aual      ^Y  ^^^^^  misfortunes,  the  general  ftagnation  of  com- 
iietitions,     merce,  and  the  little  fuccefs  that  had  hitherto  attended 
&c.  the  Britilh  arms,  the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation  were 

thrown  into  defpair.     Petitions  were  poured   in   from 
all  quarters,  the  contents  of  which  were  fimilar  tothofe 
already  mentioned,    and    their  reception  exaftly  the 
fame.     Miniders  had  determined  on  their  plan  ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  was,    how  to  put  it  in  execution   as 
quickly  as  they  defired.     For  this  purpofe,  application 
Difficulty    was  made  to  the  petty  ftates  of  Germany,  who  arc 
of  procu-     wont  to  hire  out  their  forces,  and  who  had  frequently 
rinR  fo-       fent  auxiliaries  to  Britain  in  former  cafes  of  exigency, 
reign  fuc-    ^^  prefent,  however,  the  fcheme  met  with  confiderable 
*"""•  difficulties,  occafioned  by  the  diftance,  as  well  as  the 

danger,  of  the  deferiion  of  the  mercenaries.  The  prin- 
ces were  like  wife  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  lofing 
fo  liiany  fubjefts  for  ever;  while  the  latter  were  no  lefs 
flariled  at  the  propofal  of  being  tranfponcd  acrofs  the 
ocean  into  a  new  world,  there  to  be  expofcd  to  all  the 
miferies  of  war,  with  very  little  hope  of  ever  feeing 
their  native  country  again.     Other  reiburces,  however, 
were  devifed,  by  calling  in  the  afliftanceof  the  Heffians, 
and  obtaining  from  Holland  that  body  of  Scots  troops 
which  had  been  fo  long  in  their  fervice.  But  in  both  thefe 
views  adminiftration  were,  difappointed.     Ail  the  flares 
,qS         of  Europe  looked  upon  Britain   with  an  invidious  eye, 
Trance  and  though  none  fo  much  as  Holland  and  France  ;    thefe 
Holland  c-  being  the  two  powers  who  had  molt  reafon  to  hope  for 
fjioufe  the    advantage  from  the  quarrel.     A  very  flrong  party  in 
American    j^glland  contended  for  the  American  intereft.     Pam- 
caule.  phlets  were  daily  publiflied  at  Amfterdam  injuftifica- 

tion  of  the  colonies  :  their  cafe  was  compared  with 
that  of  the  Netherlands  informer  times;  and  they  were 
exhorted  to  perfevcre  in  their  claiins  againfl  the  preten- 
lions  of  Britain.  Her  they  rcprefented  as  infaiiably 
Covetous  of  wealth  and  power,  and  defirous  of  feizing 
every  thing  Ihe  could.  She  was  alfo  taxed  with  being 
of  a  domineering  difpofition  ;  and  that,  fince  her  fuc- 
cciTes  in  the  war  of  1755,  flie  had  become  intolerable, 
not  only  to  her  neighbours,  but  to  the  whole  world: 
nay,  that  even  during  the  war  flie  had  excrcifcd  an 
abfolnte  fovereignty  at  fea,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  avow 
a  right  and  title  to  rule  over  that  clement. 

But  though  thefe  powers  thus  early  expreffcd  their 

jort         hoflile   difpofition  towards  Britain,    it  was  otherwife 

Auxiliaries  with  the  princes  of  Hcfle  and  Brunfwick  ;  by  whom, 

obtained      and  fome  other  German  princes  of  inferior  note,  a  con- 

from  Heffe  fiderable  number  of   troops   were    fupplied.     At  the 

and  Krmif-  f^j^g  umt,  that  as  many  Britifh  forces  as  pofFible  might 

be  employed,  large  draughts  were  made  from  the  gar- 

rifons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  who  were  fupplied  in 


return  with  an  equal  number  of  men  from  the  eleftorate    Britain. 
of  Hanover.  In  jullice  to  the  minifters,  indeed,  it  mud  *— v— ' 
be  o\\  ned,   that  they   profecuted   the  fcheme  they  had 
undertiken  with  all  pofiible  vigour  ;   infom.uch  that  the 
expenccs  already  began  to  occafion  confiderable  alarm. 
This  was  owing,  in  the  lirfl  infiance,  to  the  bad  fuc- 
cefs of  the  Briiifh  arms,  which  occafioned  a  demand 
for  money   altogether  unlocked  for.     It    had   always 
been  fuppofed,  that  the  Britilh  army   would    be  com- 
pletely   viftorious  ;    or  at  Icaft   would  remain  fo  far 
mailers  of  the  field,  that  they   could  eafily  command     , 
what  fupplies  of  frelh  provifions  were  neceifary.     In-Vaftfumi 
Head  of  this,  they  were  now  cooped  up  in  fuch  a  man-  expended 
ner  as  to  be  aftually  in  danger  of  perifliing  for  want,  tofupply 
The  fupplies,  therelbre,  of  neceflity,  were  feut  from  ^l^"^ g'"'- 
Britain ;  and  indeed  the  exertions  for  their  relief  were  ^°"  "^ 
fuch  as  raufl  give  high  ideas  of  the  opulence  and  fpi-  "°"°"' 
rit  of  the  Eritifli  nation.     For  thefe  troops  there  were 
Ihipped  no  fewer  than  5000  live  oxen,  14,000  Ihcep, 
with  a  proportionable  number  of  hogs,  inimenfe  quanti- 
ties of   vegetables,  prepared  with   all   pofiible    care  ; 
10,000  butts  of  finall  beer,  and  jooo  butts  of  flrong 
beer.     Some  idea  of  the  expences  of  thefe  articles  may 
be  obtained  from  an  account  of  what  was  paid  for  ar- 
ticles trifling  in  comparifon  of  the  above.     For  a  re- 
giment of  light  horfe  in  Boflon,  L.  20,000  were  paid 
for  oats,  hay,  and  beans.     The  articles  of  vinegar,  ve- 
getables, and  cafks,  at  no  lefs  ;  and  every  thing  elfe  in 
proportion.     The  contingencies  occafioned  by  military 
ojierations  amounted  to  near  L.  500,000.     The  prodi- 
gious expences,  therefore,  of  maintaining  an  inconfi- 
dcrable  armament  at  fuch  a  diflance.  could  not  fail  to 
give  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  war  at  large, 
and  juflly  raife  fufpicions,  that  even  the   treafures  of 
Britain    would   not   be  able    to  defray   the  expence. 
One  advantage,  however,  was  derived  from  fuch  im- 
nienfe   profufion  ;   the  price  of  every  thing  was  aug- 
mented ;   that  of  fhipping  particularly  rofe  one-fourth 
in  tile  ton  :  and   though  the   profits  made  by  contrac- 
tors and  their  numerous  friends  were  complained  of, 
the  benefits  which  accrued  10  multitudes  employed  in 
the  various  branches  of  public  bufinefs  feemed  in  fome 
mcafure  to  make  amends  for  every  thing.  501 

Misfortune,  however,  feemed  now  to  attend  every  Almoft  all 
fcheme  in  which  Britain  engaged  herfelf.  Some  part  the  Bofton 
of  it,  indeed,  in  tlie  prefent  cafe,  might  be  derived  fto^sde- 
from  mifmanagement.  The  failing  of  the  iranfports  ^™''^  ^^ 
was  delayed  folong  that  their  voyages  were  lofl.  They 
remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound  ;  and,  after  lea- 
ving port,  met  with  fuch  flormy  weather,  that  they 
were  tofTed  to  and  fro,  in  the  channel  till  moft  of  the 
live  ftock  they  had  on  board  perifhed.  After  clearing 
the  coaft  of  England,  their  progrefs  was  retarded  by  a 
continuance  of  bad  weather.  They  were  forced  by 
the  periodical  winds  from  the  coaft  of  America  into 
the  ocean.  Some  were  driven  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
others  were  captured  by  Americanprivatcers,  and  only 
a  very  itw  reached  the  harbour  of  Boflon,  with  their 
cargoes  quite  damaged,  fo  that  they  could  be  of  little 
or  no  ufe.  Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  fupplies 
aboveiiientioiied,  therefore,  a  fubfcription  was  fct  on 
feot  for  the  relief  of  the  foldicrs,  as  well  as  of  the  fa- 
milies of  tliofe  who  died  in  the  fervice.  This  was  li- 
beral on  the  whole,  though  many  rcfufcd  to  contfi- 

buie,, 
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rritim.   bnc,  froTi  their  difapprobation  of  cbe  caufc  ;  and  bic- 

' •^ — ^  tcr  conipl.iiuis  were  niadcol  wancof  tecononiy  tlirougli- 

601       out  Jic  whole  American  department. 
Viol«nta-        All   liiis  time   the   violent  aniniofitics  between   the 
nimoQtiej    parties  continued  ;   the  delirc  of  peace  was  gradually 
betwixt  the  cxtiuguithcd  OH  both  fides  ;  and  the  foundation  laid  of 
twopartici.  ^^  enmity  fcarcc  ever  to  be  extin»uilhcd.     Each  fecm- 
ed  to  be  fcrioully  of  opinion  that  inc  other  would  wil- 
601       ^'^i}y  ''"'^  ^^'^  nation  il  poflible  ;  a  remarkable  inllancc 
Mr  Sayre    of  which  was  the  commitment  of  Mr  Sayre,  an  engra- 
coBimitted  ver  in  London,  to  the  tower  for  high  trcafon.     The 
to  the         accufation   laid  agaiuft   him  was  no  lefs  than  that  of 
Tower.       having  formed  a  dclign  to  feize  his  majefty  as  he  went 
to  the  houfc  of  lords:   but   the  fchemc  itfclf,  and  the 
method  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  appeared  both 
lb  ridiculous,  that  the  prifoncr  was  very  foon  difchar- 
gcd  ;   after  which  he  commenced  a  procefs  againll  lord 
g^  Rochfort  for  falfc  imprifonmcnt. 

Pirliamtn-  With  rcfpcd  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  da- 
ury  de-  ring  this  period,  very  little  can  be  laid,  further  than 
hatci.  that  every  meafure  of  adminidration,  whether  right 

or  wrong,  was  violently  oppofed.     The  employ nsent 
of  fore'gn  troops,    and    admitting  them  iuio  the  for- 
treilcs  of  Gibraltar  and    Minorca,  were  mofl  fevercly 
cenfured,  as  being  contrary  to  the  bill  of  rights.     Ad- 
miniftration  contended  that  this  bill  only  forbad   the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  military  power  into  the  king- 
dom during  peace  ;  but  the  times  were  not  peaceable, 
and  the  introduAion  of  the  troops  was  evidenily  with  a 
view  tJ  quell    a  rcbclIioH.     The    force   dcUgncd  for 
the  conqucfl  of  America  was  then  declared  to  be  ina- 
deqiate  to  the  purpofe  ;  bnt  it  was  repiied  on   the  par: 
ofminirtry,  that  the   de fign  was  to  conciliate,   not  to 
conquer.     The  force   (25,cx>o  men)   was  fuflicicnt  to 
firike  terror;  and  though  this  fliould  not  iiillantly  be 
proJuccd,  conciliatory  offers  would  I'till  be  held  out  af- 
^,.         tcr  every  blow  that  was  ftruck. 
Militiryo-      In  the  mean  .time  the  Americans,  fenhblc  of  the 
peration»of  dangerous  fiiuaiion  in  which  they  Itood,  exerted  them- 
ihe.Aincri-felves  to  the  utmoft  to  dillodgc  the  Britilh  troops  from 
""'•  Bofton.     This  being  a:  length  accomplilhed  in  March 

1776,  they  proceeded  to  pat   their  tuwns  in  the  molt 
formidable  Itatc  of  defence  ;  infomuch  that  they  fcem, 
if  properly  defended,  to  have  been  almolt  iinprc;;n3blc. 
This  was  evident  from  the  repulfe  of  Sir  Peter  Parker 
at  Charlcftown  :  But  they  did  not  exert  equal  fpirit  in 
the  defence  of  New- York  ;  where,  befides  lofing  the 
town,  they  received  fuch  a  defeat  as  feemcd  to  threaten 
^^         their  affairs  with  total  ruin.     See  America. 
Their ciufe      '"   ^"'5   view  it  appeared  to  the  generality  of  the 
belicTcd  in  people   in   Britain.     The  fncccfsful  campaign  of  I77^> 
Briuin  to    was  looked  upon  as  fo  decifive,  that  little  room  was  left 
fce  defjx-     10  fuppofc  the  Americans  capable  of  ever  retrieving  their 
'*'*■  affairs.     Oppofition  were  mnch  embarraficd,  and  now 

aimofl  reduced  to  the  fmgle  argument  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  foreign  powers,  which  they  had  oltcn  an- 
fucccfsfully  ufed  before.  Bclidcs  this,  indeed,  the  ob- 
flinacy  of  the  Americans  in  rcfufiiig  the  offers  of  lord 
Ho>ve,  e»en  at  the  moment  of  their  greateft  depref- 
fion,  feemcd  to  be  a  very  bad  prefagc.  The  ftrengih 
of  miniftry,  however,  now  became  (o  decifive,  that 
whatever  they  propofed  was  immediately  carried.  The 
nuniber  of  fcamen  for  1777  was  aui^mented  to  45,^00, 
and  upwards  of  five  millions  voted  for  the  cxpcncc  of 
the  navy,  and  :o  difcbargc  its  debt.     The  cxpcnccs  of 


il.c  land-fcrvice  amounted  to  ntar  three  niiliiors,  he-     Eritsiir. 
fides  the  cxtraordinarics  of  the  former  year,  which  a-  ^~T~^       ' 
mounted  10  more  than    L.  1,200,000;  and  though  this  Vifi'e'xpeii- 
vafl  profulion  became   ihc   fubjed  of  much  complaint  ccsatttnd- 
aud  animadvcrlion,  the  power  ot  minillry  lilcnccd  every  ing  the  war 
oppofer.  608 

But  however   adminiflration    might   now   triumph.  Perplexity 
their  exultation  was  but  of  Ihort  continuance.     1  he  of  ailmini- 
misfortuue  of  general  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  threw  thc'^''^""''  °° 
whole  nation  into  a  kind  of  defpair,  and  reduced  ,1,5.  t'^c^^w"'^ 
miniltry  to  the   greatclt  perplexity.     The  great  dilfi- ^y""*-j 
culiy  now  was  to  contrive  means  for  raifmg  a  (utficient  defeat, 
number  of  forces  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  but  from  this      609 
they  extricated  themfelves  by  what  mull  be  allowed  a  Thcyextri- 
maltcrly  con;rivancc.    This  was  the  encoi'.runint'  levies  "'^'''^'"" 
tor  government  Icrvice  by  cities  and  private  pcrlons ; 


fclveswith 
great  dex- 
terity. 


and  as  the  dcfign  was  kept  a  profound  i'ecrei  before  the 
Chriltmas  recefs,  they  were  not  dilturbed  by  the  dan- 
gerous clamours  of  oppofition.  The  rcccfs  was  pur- 
pofcly  extended  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  fcheme 
to  take  effect  ;  and  before  parliament  met  again  it  was 
adually  acconiplilhcd,  fo  that  minifters  could  once  more 
face  their  opjioiicnts  without  any  fear.  .  Cjo 

Another  and  more  weighty  confideration,  Iiowcver,  ThcFrench 
now  occurred.  The  European  Aatcs  in  genera!  had  refolvc  to 
long  beheld  the  grandeur  of  Britain  with  an  invidious  "1'''^  ■^""" 
eye.  The  news  of  the  difailtr  at  Saratoga  was  there-  ""' 
fore  received  among  them  as  ihofe  of  the  defeat  of 
Charles  XII.  at  Puhowa  was  among  the  powers  whom 
he  had  lb  long  commanded.  Of  all  thele  the  French, 
for  obvious  rcafons,  were  the  moft  active  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Americans.  Numbers  of  the  young  nobility 
were  eager  to  fignalizc  themfelves  in  the  American 
caufe  ;  and  among  the  relt  the  marquis  dela  Fayette, 
a  young  noblemen  of  the  firll  rank  and  fortune.  Im- 
pelled by  an  enihuliaftic  ardour  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
rican caufc,  he  purchsfed  a  veflcl,  loaded  her  with  mi- 
litary itores,  and  failed  in  her  with  fevcral  of  his 
friends  to  America,  where  he  prefcnted  his  fcrvices 
to  Congrefs.  From  them  he  met  with  a  moft  gracious 
reception,  and  was  invcfted  with  a  command,  in  which 
he  loft  no  opportunity  of  diftinguiftiing  himfclf.  Be- 
fides this  nobleman,  fcveral  other  officers  from  France 
and  Germany  adually  entered  the  American  fcrvicc, 
and  by  their  military  talents  greatly  contributed  to  the 
exertions  which  the  colonies  were  afterwards  enabled 
to  make. 

Thisaffiftance,  however,  would  have  been  but  trifling, 
had  not  the  French  court  alfo  iniercfted  iifcif  in 
their  behalf;  for  by  the  time,  or  very  fooii  after,  the 
news  of  general  Burgoync's  difaller  arrived  in  Britain, 
a  treaty  was  on  fv  -twccn  the  French  court  and  the 
United  States  of  rica. 

Even  before  ^  s  time  France  had  (howcd  fuch  an 
extreme  partiality  towards  the  Americans,  as  might 
have  plainly  indicated  their  dtfign  of  ultimately  ailift- 
ing  them  in  their  national  capacity.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  American  privateers  in  all  the  ports 
of  France  had  produced  ftrnng  remonllrances  on  the 
part  of  Britain  ;  and  an  order  was  at  laft  demanded, 
that  all  thefe  privateers  with  their  prizes  (I'.ould  depart 
the  kingdom.  With  this  they  found  it  neccllary  to 
comply  at  that  time,  left  reprifals  ihould  be  made  by 
capturing  their  whole  Newfoundland  fleet  then  out  on 
the  Hlhcry.     So  many  delays,  bowcvcr,  were  made  on 
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various  pretences,  that  not  a  fingle  veffel  was  difmiffed 
from  any  of  their  ports.  So  far  indeed  were  the  French 
court  from  any  defign  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  month 
of  July  1777  the  whole  body  of  merchants  through- 
out the  kingdom  were  afliired  from  government  that 
they  might  depend  on  proteftion  in  their  trade  with 
America. 

All  this  time  the  grcateft  preparations  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  for  war  ;  fo 
that  the  moft  judicious  politicians  were  of  opinion  that 
a  rupture  with  that  power  ftiould  have  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  commencement  of  hoftilities  with  America, 
and  for  which  the  behaviour  of  the  former  furniflied 
abundant  reafons  of  juftification.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  motives  of  the  Britifli  miniftry,  however, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  defiance  of  probability,  even  when 
joined  by  the  mofl  acrimonious  cenfures  of  oppofition, 
they  continued  to  pretend  ignorance  of  any  hoftilc  in- 
tentions in  the  court  of  France,  until  that  court  of  its 
own  aceord  thought  proper  to  announce  them.  This 
was  done  by  a  formal  notification  to  the  court  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  month  of  March  1778,  and  that  in  the 
moft  mortifying  terms.  In  this  declaration  it  was  an- 
nounced, that  not  only  a  treaty  of  friendlhip  and  com- 
merce was  concluded  betwixt  France  and  America, 
but  Britain  was  infuked  with  being  told  that  America 
was  actually  in  pofleffion  of  independency,  as  if  the 
former  had  already  exerted  her  utmoft  efforts  without 
being  able  to  reduce  thein.  A  merit  was  alfo  made 
of  having  entered  into  no  commercial  flipulations  in 
favour  of  France  exclufivc  of  Britain.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  ofFenfive  ;  and  though  it  could 
not  decently  be  faid  on  the  part  of  the  French  mo- 
narch that  he  wilhed  for  war,  yet  his  pacific  intentions 
were  conveyed  in  fuch  haughty  terms,  that  the  whole 
could  only  be  confidercd  as  a  declaration  of  thofe  hof- 
tilities which  he  pretended  to  avoid. 

Both  parties  now  united  in  their  opinion  that  a  war 
with  France  was  unavoidable  ;  but  they  were  not  for 
that  reafon  any  further  advanced  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion. It  mud  be  owned,  indeed  that  the  minority 
had  now,  according  to  their  own  account,  received 
very  great  provocation.  They  had  from  the  beginning 
reprobated  the  American  war,  and  prognoflicated  its 
bad  fuccefs.  In  this  they  had  been  over-ruled,  and 
the  character  of  the  Americans  reprefented  in  fach  a 
manner  as  almofl;  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being 
able  to  refift.  They  had  refilled,  however  ;  and  by 
deftroying  or  taking  prifoners  a  whole  army,  verified 
thofe  prediftions  which  had  been  fo  often  treated  with 
ridicule.  The  popular  party  had,  times  without  num- 
ber, infifled  in  the  mofl  earnefl  manner  for  fome  kind 
of  concefhon  towards  America  ;  but  this  had  conftant- 
ly  been  refufed  with  an  unparalleled  and  inveterate  ob- 
Jlinacy.  They  now  faw  thefe  very  conccflions  offered 
to  America  after  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  which,  had 
they  been  granted  in  time,  would  have  prevented  all 
the  mifchief.  Added  to  all  this,  the  expences  for  the 
cnfiiing  year  had  been  hurried  through  the  houfe  be- 
fore the  Chriftians  vacation  ;  the  levies  had  been  raifcd 
by  fnbfcription  without  confent  of  parliament  at  all  ; 
yet  both  tliefc  proceedings  hid  been  determined  to  be 
ftrii5Hy  legal  and  conftiiutional.  Every  enquiry  into 
the  meafures  of  government  had  been  frufl'-ated  ;  and 
one  into  the  ftatc  of  the  nation  in  general,  which  could 


not  be  abfolutely  rejected,  was  rendered  ineffediial  by 
delays  and  evafion.  Laftly,  they  now  faw  their  coun- 
try involved  in  a  foreign  war  with  a  nation  well  pro- 
vided  for  all  emergencies,  while  they  had  fupinely  fuf. 
fered  them  to  go  on,  without  making  the  lead  effort 
to  put  themfelves  in  a  proper  date  of  defence. 

For  thefe  reafons  oppofition  infided  that  the  prefent 
minidry  ought  no  longer  to  be  truded  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs.  An  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  America  was  now  by  many  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  only  rational  dep  that  could  be  taken, 
which  might  now  be  done  with  a  good  grace,  and 
which  we  would  unavoidably  be  obliged  to  take  at  laft 
whether  we  would  or  not.  By  acknowledging  this 
independence  before  they  had  time  to  enter  into 
exclufive  engagements  with  France,  their  trade  would 
be  open  to  all  the  world.  This  of  courfe  would 
leiTen  their  correfpondence  with  France,  and  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  form  fuch  connexions  as  they 
thought  mod  proper.  The  miniderial  party,  however, 
dill  infided  on  vigorous  meafures,  reprefenting  it  as  a 
fpiritlefs  and  difgraceful  meafure  to  bend  beneath  the 
power  of  France,  and  fetting  forth  the  refources  of 
Great  Britain  as  fufhcient  to  refid  the  efforts  of  all 
her  enemies.  The  diflionour  of  leaving  the  American 
loyalids  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  their  country- 
mei;i  was  alfo  fet  forth  in  the  dronged  manner.  Thefe, 
by  very  intelligent  people,  were  faid  to  be  by  far  the 
greater  number.  Were  it  not  more  eligible,  on  the 
very  drength  of  fuch  an  affirmation,  to  make  trial  of 
its  veracity,  and  to  put  arms  into  their  hands  ?  What- 
ever the  danger  of  the  experiment  might  be,  we  could 
not  abandon  them  without  expofing  our  reputation, 
and  lofing  that  charafter  of  fidelity  to  our  engage- 
ments for  which  wc  had  hitherto  been  fo  judly  relped:- 
ed.  Unanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe  was  drongly,  and 
indeed  very  juflly,  infilled  upon  ;  but  when  oppofition 
complained  of  fome  occult  irrefidible  influence  by 
which  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  direfted,  in  de- 
fpite  of  every  fuggedion  of  reafon  and  argument,  the 
charge  was  denied  in  the  dronged  manner,  and  niini- 
ders  djfclaimed  every  motive  of  their  conduft,  except- 
ing: that  of  an  internal  conviftion  of  its  own  refti- 
tude. 

Notwithdanding  the  violence  of  thefe  altercations, 
however,  the  greated  courage  and  deadinefs  was  mani- 
feded  by  the  cool  and  deliberate  part  of  the  nation. 
The  French  refolved  in  the  fird  place  to  excite  a  ge- 
neral terror  by  threatening  an  invafion.  This  was 
evidently  imprafticable,  without  their  procuring  fird 
the  fuperiority  at  fea  :  yet  as  multitudes  in  the  country 
were  apt  to  be  terrified  by  the  very  mention  of  a 
French  invafion,  orders  were  iffued  to  draw  out  and 
embody  the  militia,  which  was  then  compofed  of  men 
in  every  refpedt  as  well  exercifed  and  difciplined  as 
any  regular  troops.  It  was  complained,  however, 
that  a  French  fquadron  of  12  fhips  of  the  line  had 
failed  from  Toulon,  without  any  obdruftion,  under 
the  command  of  the  count  d'Edaing.  The  mod 
grievous  apprehenfions  were  entertained  from  the  great 
inferiority  of  lord  Howe's  naval  force,  which  might 
expofe  him  to  a  total  defeat,  and  the  whole  fleet  of 
tranfports  to  be  taken,  or  dcdroyed  by  the  enemy. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  probabilities  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  certain  that  cither  the  fortune  or  conduct 
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Brium.    of  this  commander  were  fuch,  ihat  no  exploit  of  any 

' *'""' great  confeqacuce  was  ever  performed  by  him.     That 

matters,  however,  might  !)c   put  in  ihc  bell  fitiiaiioa 
pofSble,   addreil'es  were  moved  for  the  recalling  of  ilic 
dccts  and    armies  from  America,  in  order  to  llaiion 
them  in  places  where  they  might  cuu!rib:uc  more  cf- 
fcd.ially  to  the  defence  of  the  ki:igJom.   This  was  op- 
pofed    not   only   by   adiiiiniftraiion,  but   even  by  Tome 
of  the  mofl  popular  member*  of  oppofiiion  thimfclves. 
Of  this  opinion   were   lord  Chatham  and   the  earl  of 
Shclbiirne  ;  the  former  of  whom  reliftcd  it  with  a  vc- 
(5,5       hemencc  of  fpeech  peculiar  on  this  occafion. 
Firloi'-'of      The  operations  of  the  French  in  America,  with  the 
D'ElLung.  various  fucccfs  of  the  war,  are  related  under  the  article 
U>t':t;J Stales  of   America.     Here  we  have  only  to 
ukc  notice,  that  d'EAaing,  having  failed  in  his  attempt 
on  the  Briiidi   Heei  at  New-York,  and  in  allifting  his 
allies  in  their  attempt  on  Rhode  Ifland,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing by  other  parts  of  his  con -iuci  greatly  difgiillcd  ihcin, 
{ailed   for  the   Well-Indies,  where  he  unfuccefstuily 
•See5«       attacked   the  illand  of  St  Lucia*.      Being  rcptilfed  in 
Lu.ui.         this  attempt,  he  failed  to  the  illand  of  Grenada,  which 
he  reduced,  treating   the  vamjuilhed   in  a   very   cruel 
t  Sit  Grf-  manuerf;  while  a  body  of  troops  difpatched   by   him 
•*i».  alfo  reduced  the  idand  of  St  Vincent, 

By  this  lime  the  French  admiral  was  powerfully  re- 
inforced ;  fo  that  his  fleet  confuted  of  26  fail  of  the 
line  and  12  frigates.  During  the  time  he  was  em- 
ployed at  Grenada,  Admiral  Byron  with  the  Briiilh 
fquadron,  was  accompanying  the  homeward  bound 
Weft-India  fleet  till  out  of  danger;  after  which  he 
failed  with  a  body  of  troops  under  General  Grant,  for 
the  recovery  of  St  Vincent ;  but  before  they  could 
reach  that  ifland,  certain  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  defcent  at  Grenada.  On  this  they  fleered  diredly 
for  that  ifland,  where  they  encountered  the  French 
fleet  without  hefitation,  notwithflanding  the  great 
fjperiority  of  the  latter.  At  this  time  the  French 
fquadron  amounted  to  27  fail  of  the  line  and  fevcn 
frigates;  while  that  of  Britain  conllflcd  only  of  21 
line  of  battle  (hips  and  one  frigate.  The  Britilh  ad- 
mirals, Byron  and  Barrington,  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  clofe  engagement,  but  this  was  as  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided  by  d'Eftaing;  and  fuch  was  the  dex- 
terity and  circumfpedlion  with  which  the  latter  con- 
-duclcd  matters,  that  it  was  only  by  feizing  the  tran- 
fient  opi>ortunities  of  the  different  movements  occafi- 
oned  by  the  wind  and  weather,  that  fome  of  the  Briiifli 
ftiips  could  clofe  in  with  their  antagonifls.  Even 
when  this  was  the  cafe,  the  engagement  was  carried 
618  on  upon  fuch  unequal  terms,  that  the  Britifti  lliips 
EraTcryof  were  terribly  Ihattered.  For  fome  time  captains  Col- 
fcmeEDg-  lingwood,  Edwards,  and  Cornwallis,  ftood  the  fire  of 
Efhcajiuinj  the  whole  French  fleet.  Captain  Fanfhaw  of  the 
Monmouth,  a  64  gun  Ihip,  fii-'Jy  threw  himfclf  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy's  van  to  flop  them.  Several  of  the 
Britilh  (hips  forced  their  way  to  the  very  mouth  of  St 
George's  harbour  on  the  ifland  of  Grenada  :  but  find- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  an  end  was  put 
to  the  engagement ;  nor  did  the  French  care  to 
renew  ir,  though  the  Britilh  (hips  had  fufFcred  very 
much. 

D'Eilaingnow  having  received  frcOi  reinforcements, 
fet  fill  for  the  continent  of  America,  after  conveying 
tke  homeward  bouad  fleet  of  French  mcrchantmca  ia 
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their  return  from   the   Well-India  i.laii&s.     Kls  i^if-     iJrituiu. 
ailrous  attempt  on  the  town  of  Savaiiuah,  Wi,h  the  fub-  '     ^  ' 
frquent  diicord  betwixt   him  and  the  colonifls,  arc  re-  Gentral 
lated  under  the   article    United  Stales    cf    yi'MERiCA.  ftate  of  the 
Here  we  have  only  to  take  notcr,  rit  >'i  us  the  fears  fucccfs  of 
which    had    been   excited   by   the  fuperiority  of    the  the  Arae- 
Frcnchin  ilic  Wrft-Ii-.dian  feas  were  eti'caually  difli- f'""  ^^.d 
pated.     The  Iflands  of  Dominica,  St   Vincent,    and 
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Grenada,   were  indeed  loft;  the  firfl  being  taken  by 
the  marquis  de  Bouillc,  governor  of  Martinico,   and 
the    two  lill  by   d'Eftaing   as   already  related*  :  but  *  ^f^ '''f^* 
thtfe  fuccclTes   were  balanced   by   the   failure  of  the"" 
French  commander  in  every  other  entcrpiifc;  by  bis 
terrible  difaftcr  at  the  Savannah;   and  by  the  acquifi- 
tionof  St  Lucia,  which   was  taken   in  the  year  1778 
by  admiral  Barrington  and   general  Prefect  and  Mea- 
dowsf.     In    other  parts  of  the  Weft-Indian  feas  alfofSeS/ 
the   Iionour  of  the  Britilii  arnis  were  very  tiFtolually  Lucia, 
fiipponcd  by  the    bravery   and   vigilance   of  the  com- 
manders on  that  flation.     Here  admiral  Hide  Parker, 
allifted  by  admiral   Rowley,  kept    the   eacmy    in  con- 
tinual alarm,  and  intercepted  the  trade  of  the  French 
illands  in   fuch  a  manner  as  greatly   diftrcifed  them. 
Three   large   frigates   difpatched   by  count   d'Ellaing 
after  his  failure   in  America  were  taken,  and  a  great 
part  of  a  convoy  feizcd  or  deftroyed    in  light  of  M.  dc 
la   Motte   Piquet's  fqiiadron  in    the  harbour  of    Port 
Royal  at  Martinico,  theadmiral  hinifelf  having  narrow- 
ly efcapcd.     He  had  failed   out  of  that    h.irbour,  in 
order  to  favour  the  efcape  of  the  convoy  already  men- 
tioned ;   which  having  partly  effcded,   he  withdrew  ; 
but  was  purfued   fo  cloicly,  that  he  had  fcarccly    time 
to  flielter  himfelf  under  the  batteries  on  (hore. 

Thefe  fuccefTcs,  which  happened  in  the  years  1778, 
1779,  and  beginning  of  1780,  kept  the  event  of  the 
war  pretty  much  in  an  equilibrium  on  the  weftcrn  feas 
and  continent ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  moll  vio- 
lent dilfeniions  prevailed  through  every  department 
of  the  Britilh  government  in  Europe,  which  threatened 
at  laft  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in  coufufion  and 
bloodihed.  (,10 

Among  other  charges  brought  by  the  members  inBadcondi- 
oppofition  againft  the  miniftry,  that  of  ncgUcling  the  tion  of  the 
navy  had  been  one  of  the  moflconfiderable ;  nor  indeed  15''"''^  "*• 
does  it  appear  that  the  charge  was  altogether  without  ^^  '" 
foundation.  Withoutafleet,  however, it  wasnow  impof-  ^°^*' 
Hble  to  avoid  the  dangerof  an  invafion.     At  this  time, 
indeed,  the  fleet  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  but  the 
valour  and  experience  of  the  officers  fecmed  in  fome       gjj 
meafure  to  compenfate  that  defecl.  The  chief  command  Operations 
was  given  to  admiral  Keppel,  who  had  fcrved  with  un-  of  Admiral 
common   reputation   during    the  laft  war.      Admirals  •^'PP^' »°<* 
Sir  Robert   Harland  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  fcrved  un-  ''isengage- 
der  him,  both  of  them   officers  of  undoubted  c°'"'3?c  IT'"!,*", 
and   capacity.      Arriving  at  Ponfmouth   towards  the  j^^,^ 
end  of  March  1778,  admiral  Keppel  exerted   himfelf 
with  fo  much  induftry  and  diligence,  that  exclufive  of 
thofe  Oiips  which  it  was  found  neccffary  to  difpatch  to 
the  coall  of  North  America   under  admiral  Byron,  a 
fleet  of  20  fail  of  the  liii-  was  got  incomplete  readi- 
ncfs  by  the  beginning  of  June,  and  ten  more  in  a  for- 
ward ftate  of  preparation. 

At  the  head  of  this  fleet,  admiral  Keppel  failed  from 
Porrfmc)uth  on  the  13th  of  June,  in  order  to  proteft 
tbc  yaltnufflbtr  of  commercial  ftiipping  expcflcd  from 
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l>rha;n,  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  watch 
— ^^ 'the  motion  of  the  French  fleet  at  Brcft. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  BritiQi  fleet  off  the  coafl:  of 
France,  two  French  frigates  approached  it,  in  order  to 
make  their  obfervations.  Thefe  were  the  Licorne  of 
32  guns  and  the  Belle  Poule  of  26.  In  confeqiience 
of  a  fignal  to  give  chace,  the  Milford  frigate  overtook 
the  Licorne  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  and  reqiieft- 
ed  the  French  captain  to  come  under  the  Britifli  admi- 
ral's flern;  upon  his  refufal,  a  fhip  of  the  line  came  up, 
and  compelled  him  to  come  into  the  fleet.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  Licorne  feeming  by  her  motions  to  be  alter- 
ing her  courfe,  a  fhot  was  flred  acrofs  her  way  as  a 
lignal  for  keeping  it.  Hereupon  flie  difcharged  a 
broadfide  and  a  volley  of  fmall  arms  into  the  Ameri- 
ca of  64  guns  that  lay  clofe  10  her,  and  immediately 
llruck.  The  behaviour  of  the  French  captain  was  the 
more  aftonifliing,  as  lord  Longford,  captain  of  the 
America,  was  at  that  inftant  engaged  in  convcrfation 
with  him  in  terms  of  civility  ;  but  though  fuch  beha- 
viour certainly  merited  fevere  chaftifement,  no  hofliie 
return  was  made. 

The  Arethufa  of  26  guns,  commanded  by  captain 
Marlhal,  with  the  Alert  cutter,  was  mean  while  in  pur- 
fiiitof  the  Belle  Poule,  that  was  alfo  accompanied  by 
a  fchooner,  and  the  chafe  was  continued  till  they  were 
both  out  of  fight  of  the  fleet.  On  his  coming  up,  he 
informed  the  French  captain  of  his  orders  to  bring  him 
to  the  admiral,  and  requefbed  his  compliance.  Tliis 
being  refufed,  the  Arethufa  fired  a  lliot  acrofs  the 
Eelie  Poule,  which  flie  returned  with  a  dilbharge  of 
her  broadfide.  The  engagement  thus  begun,  conti- 
nued more  than  two  hours  with  uncommon  warmth 
aVid  fury. 

The  Belle  Poule  was  greatly  fupcrior  not  only  in 
number,  but  in  the  weight  of  her  metal :  her  guns 
were  all  12  pounders;  thofe  of  the  Arethufa  only 
fix:  Notwithftanding  this  inferiority,  flic  maintained 
ib  defperate  a  fight,  that  the  French  frigate  fuflered  a 
much  greater  lofsof  men  than  the  Britifli.  The  llain 
and  wounded  on  board  the  former,  amounted,  by  their 
own  account,  to  near  100;  on  board  the  latter,  they 
were  not  half  that  proportion. 

Captain  Fairfax  in  the  Alert,  during  the  engage- 
ment between  the  two  frigates,  attacked  the  French 
fchooner,  which  being  of  much  the  fame  force,  the 
difpute  continued  two  hours  with  great  bravery  on 
both  fides,  when  ftie  ftruck  to  the  Englifli  cutter. 

The  Arethufa  received  fo  much  damage  that  flie  be- 
came almoft  unmanageable :  the  captain  endeavoured 
to  put  her  into  fuch  a  pofition,  as  to  continue  the  en- 
gagement; but  was  unable  to  do  it.  Being  at  the 
fame  time  upon  the  enemy's  coafl,  and  clofe  on  the 
fliore,  the  danger  of  grounding  in  fuch  a  fituation 
obliged  him  to  ad  with  the  more  caution,  as  it  was 
mfdnigiit.  The  Belle  Poule,  in  the  mean  lime,  flood 
into  a  fmall  bay,  furrounded  with  rocks,  where  flie  was 
protcded  from  all  attacks:  flie  had  fuflered  fo  much, 
that  the  captain  apprehending  that  file  could  not  ftand 
another  engagement,  had  rtfolved,  in  cafe  he  found 
himfelf  in  danger  of  one,  to  run  her  aground  :  bat  her 
fituation  prevented  any  fuch  attempt  ;  and  as  foon  as 
it  was  day-light ,  a  number  of  boats  came  out  from 
fliore,  and  to.vhd  her  into  a  place  of  fafety.  Notwitli- 
ftaijding  the  evident  and  great  fujieriority  on  the  iide 
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of  the  French,  this  aftion  was  extolled  by  them  as  a  r 
proof  of  fingular  bravery,  and  the  account  of  it  receiv-  ^~ 
ed  with  as  much  triumph  as  if  it  had  been  a  viftory. 

On  the  i8ih  of  June,  the  day  following  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Belle  Poule,  another  frigate  fell  in  with 
the  Britifli  fleet ;  and  was  captured  by  the  admiral's 
orders,  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Licorne. 

The  capture  of  thefe  French  frigates  produced  fuch 
intelligence  to  the  admiral,  as  proved  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  highly  alarm- 
ing. He  was  informed  that  the  fleet  at  Breft  confift- 
ed  of  52  fliips  of  the  line  and  12  frigates.  This  was 
in  every  refpeft  a  moft  fortunate  difcovery,  as  he  had 
no  more  with  him  than  20  fliips  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  The  fuperioriiy  of  the  enemy  being  fuch  as 
neither  flcill  nor  courage  could  oppofe  in  his  prefent 
ciicumflanccs ;  and  as  the  confequenccs  of  a  defeat 
mufl  have  been  fatal  to  his  country,  he  thought  him- 
felf bound  in  prudence  to  return  to  Ponfmouth  for  a 
reinforcement.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  June, 
and  remained  there  till  the  fliips  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Spanifli  and  Portuguefe  trade,  and  the 
fumnier  fleet  from  the  Wefl-Indies  coming  home, 
brought  him  a  fiipply  of  feamen,  and  enabled  him  to 
put  to  fta  again,  with  an  addition  of  ten  fliips  of  the 
line.  But  flill  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  frigates, 
owing  to  the  great  numbers  that  were  on  the  Ame- 
rican ftaiion,  and  the  ncceflTity  of  manning  the  fliips  of 
the  line  preferably  to  all  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  at  Brefl  being 
fully  completed,  the  French  fleet  pi:t  to  fea  on  the  8th 
of  July.  It  confifled  of  32  fail  of  the  line,  befides  a 
large  number  of  frigates.  Count  D'Orvilliers  com- 
manded in  chief.  The  other  principal  oflicers  in  this 
fleet  were  counts  Duchaflault,  de  Guichen,  and  dc 
Grafl'e  ;  monlieur  de  Rochechoart  and  monfieur  de  la 
Motte  Piquet.  A  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  alfo 
been  fent  to  fcrve  on  board  of  this  fleet;  this  was  the 
tiukeof  Chartres,  fon  and  heir  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
firfl  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  in  the  colla- 
teral line.  He  commanded  one  of  the  divifions  in  qua- 
lity of  admiral. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July,  the  Britifli  fleet  failed  out 
of  Portfmouth  in  three  divifions ;  the  firfl  commanded 
by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  the  third  by  Sir  Hugh  Palli- 
fer,  and  the  centre  by  Admiral  Keppel,  accompanied 
by  Admiral  Campbell,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and 
merit.  The  French  had  been  informed  that  the  Bri- 
tilh  fleet  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  own  ;  which  was 
bat  too  true  at  the  time  when  they  received  this  infor- 
mation. Being  yet  unapprifed  of  the  reinforcement 
it  was  returned  with,  the  admiral  failed  at  firft  in  queft 
of  it  intending  to  attack  it  while  in  the  weak  condi- 
tion it  had  been  reprefcnted  to  him. 

As  the  Britifli  admiral  was  equally  intent  on  coming 
to  aftion  as  foon  as  poflible,  they  were  not  long  before 
they  met.  On  the  23d  of  July  they  came  in  fight. 
But  the  apppearance  of  the  Britifli  fhips  foon  convinced 
the  French  admiral  of  his  miflake,  and  he  immediate- 
ly determined  to  avoid  an  engagement  no  lefs  cautioufly 
than  he  had  eagerly  fought  it  before. 

Herein  he  was  favoured  by  the  approach  of  night: 
All  that  could  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Britilh  was 
to  form  the  line  of  battle  in  expectation  that  the  enemy 
would  do  the  fame.  During  the  night  the  wind  changed 
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Mtain.    fo  favourably  for  the  French,  as  to  give  them  the  wca- 
■"">' '  ther  gage.     This  putting  the  choice  of  coming  to  ac- 
tion, or  declining  it,   entirely  in  their  own   power, 
deprived  the  Britilh  admiral  of  the  opportunity  of  for- 
cing them  to  engage  as  he  had  propofed. 

Duruig  the  fpace  of  four  days,  the  French  had  the 
option  of  coming  to  aftion  ;  but  conftamly  exerted 
their  utraoft  care  and  induftry  to  avoid  it.  The  Bri- 
tifti  flee:  continued  the  whole  time  beating  up  aga'inlt 
the  wind,  evidently  with  a  refolution  to  attack  them. 
But  notw'rthftanding  the  vigour  and  Ikill  manifefted  in 
this  purfuit,  the  Britilh  admiral  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  his  endeavours  continually  eluded  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  precaution  of  ilie  enemy  not  tolofe  the  kail 
advantage  that  wind  and  weather  could  afford. 

The  chafe  lafted  till  the  27th  of  Jiily.  Between 
ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  an  alteration  of  wind  and 
weather  occafioned  fcveral  motions  in  both  fleets  that 
brought  them,  unintentionally  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  chiefly  through  the  dexterous  management  of  the 
Britilh  admiral,  fo  near  each  other,  that  it  was  no  long- 
er in  their  power  to  decline  an  engagement.  Both 
fleets  were  now  on  tlie  fame  tack :  had  they  fo  remain- 
ed, the  Britilh  fleet  on  coming  up  with  the  French 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  a  fair  engagement, 
fliip  to  ihip  ;  which  would  hardly  have  failed  of  pro- 
ving very  decifive  :  but  this  was  a  manner  of  combat- 
ing quite  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  the  French  admi- 
ral. Inflead  of  receiving  the  Britilh  fleet  in  this  pofi- 
tion,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  an  aftion  muft  enfue,  he 
put  his  (hips  on  the  contrary  tack,  that,  failing  in  op- 
pofite  direftions,  they  might  only  fire  at  each  other  as 
they  padcd  by.  By  this  means  a  clofe  and  fidelong  ac- 
tion would  be  effectually  evaded.  As  foon  as  the  van 
of  the  Britilh  fleet,  confiding  of  Sir  Robert  Harland's 
divifion,  carae  up,  they  direded  their  fire  upon  it  ;  but 


to  engage.  The  Viftory  lay  neareft  the  enemy,  with  r.ritain. 
the  four  ihips  abovementioned,  and  fevtn  more  of  Sir  ^ — 
Robert  Harland's  divifion.  Thefe  twelve  were  the  only 
fhips  in  any  condition  for  immediate  lervice  ;  of  the 
others  belonging  to  the  centre  and  of  Sir  Robert  Har- 
land's divifion,  three  were  a  great  way  allern,  and  five 
at  a  confiilerable  diftance  to  leeward,  much  difabled  in 
their  rigging. 

Sir  Hugh.  Pallifer  who  commanded  the  rear  divifion 
during  the  time  of  aftion,  in  which  he  behaved  with 
fignal  bravery,  came  of  courfe  the  lafl  out  of  it ;  and  in 
confequence  of  the  admiral's  fignal  for  tfce  line,  was  10 
have  led  the  van  on  renewing  the  fight  ;  but  his  divi- 
fion was  upon  a  contrary  tack,  and  was  entirely  out  of 
the  line.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  cxpefting 
direftly  to  be  re-attacked,  had  clofed  together  in  tack- 
ing, and  were  now  fpreading  themfelvcs  into  a  line  of 
battle.  On  difcovering  the  pofition  of  the  Britifli  fliips 
that  were  fallen  to  keward,  they  immediately  flood 
towards  them,  in  order  to  cut  them  off.  This  obliged 
the  admiral  to  wear,  and  to  fleer  athwart  the  enemy's 
foremoll  divifion,  in  order  to  fccure  them  ;  dirtfting, 
at  the  fame  time.  Sir  Robert  Harland  to  form  his  di- 
vifion in  a  line  allern,  in  order  to  face  the  enemy  till 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  could  come  up,  and  enable  him  to 
act  more  effedlually. 

The  admiral,  in  moving  to  the  protc<5lion  of  the 
leeward  fliips,  was  now  drawing  near  the  enemy.  As 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  Hill  continaed  to  windward,  he  made 
a  fignal  for  all  the  fliips  in  that  pofition  to  come  into 
his  wake  :  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  repeated  this  figual  ;  but 
it  was  unluckily  miftaken  by  the  fliips  of  his  divifion 
as  an  order  to  come  into  his  own  wake,  which  they  did 
accordingly;  and  as  he  ftill  remained  in  his  pofition, 
they  retained  theirs  of  courfe. 

Sir  Robert  Harland  was  now  diredled   to   take  his 


at  too  great  a  diltancc  to  make  any  imprcffion  :    the     flation  ahead,  and  the  fignal  repeated  for  Sir  Hugh 
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fire  was  not  returned  by  the  Britifli  (hips  till  they 
came  clofe  up  to  the  enemy,  and  were  fare  of  doing 
execution.  In  this  manner  they  all  paCTed  clofe  along- 
fidc  each  other  in  oppofite  dire<ftions,  making  a  very 
heavy  and  deftrudtive  fire. 

The  centre  divifion  of  the  Britifli  line  having  palTcd 
the  rearraofl  fliips  of  the  enemy,  the  firft  care  of  the 
admiral  was  to  effeift  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  as 
foon  as  the  (hips  of  the  different  fleets,  yet  in  action, 
had  got  clear  of  each  other  refpedively.  Sir  Robert 
Harland,  with  foroe  fliips  of  his  divifion,  had  already 
tacked,  and  flood  towards  the  French  ;  but  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  fleet  had  not  yet  tacked,  and  fome  were 
dropped  to  leeward,  and  repairing  the  damages  they 
had  received  in  the  aftion.  His  own  (hip  the  Vidtory 
had  fuffered  too  much  to  tack  about  iuftanily  ;  and  had 
he  done  it,  he  would  have  thrown  the  fliips  aftcrn  of 
him  into  diforder.  As  foon  as  it  was  practicable,  how- 
ever, the  Viftory  wore,  and  fleered  again  upon  the  e- 
ncmy  before  any  other  fliip  of  the  centre  divifion  ;  of 
which  not  above  three  or  four  were  able  to  do  the  fame. 
The  other  fliips  not  having  recovered  their  flaiions  near 
enough  to  fupport  each  other  on  a  renewal  of  adtion, 
in  ordef  to  colled  them  more  readily  for  that  purpofc, 
he  made  the  fignal  for  the  line  of  battle  a-head.  It 
was  now  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  the  (hips  of  the 
Britidi  fleet  had  not  fufficiently  regained  their  flaiions 
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Pallifer's  divifion  to  come  into  his  wake  ;  but  this  fig- 
nal was  not  complied  with,  any  more  than  a  verbal  mcf- 
fage  to  that  purpofe,  and  other  fubfequent  fignals  for 
that  divifion's  coming  into  its  flation  in  the  line,  before 
it  was  too  late  to  recommence  any  operations  againll 
the  enemy. 

In  the  night,  the  French  took  the  determination  to 
put  it  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Britifli  fleet  to 
attack  them  a  fecond  time.  For  this  purpofe,  three 
of  their  fwifteft  failing  veflels  were  fixed  in  the  flaiions 
occupied  during  the  day  by  the  three  admiral  fliips  of 
the  rcfpeftivc  divifions,  with  lights  at  the  maft-heads, 
to  deceive  the  Britilh  fleet  into  the  belief  that  the 
French  fleet  kept  its  pofition  with  an  intent  to  fight 
next  morning.  Protei^ed  by  this  flratagem,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  French  fleet  drew  off  unpcrccivtd  and 
unfufpedted  during  the  night,  and  retired  with  all 
fpeed  towards  Breft:  they  continued  this  retreat  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  following  day,  and  entered  that 
port  in  the  evening.  Their  departure  was  not  difco- 
vered  till  break  of  day  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  piirfue 
them,  as  they  were  only  difccrnable  from  the  maft- 
heads  of  the  largefl  fliipsin  the  Britilh  fleet.  The  three 
fliips  that  had  remained  with  the  lights  were  purfned  : 
but  the  veflels  that  chaced  them  were  fo  unable  to  over- 
take them  from  the  damages  they  had  received  in  the 
preceding  day's  engagement,  that  ihey  were  quickly 
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recalled  ;  and  the  admiral  made  the  bed  of  his  way  to 
Plymouth,  as  being  the  neareft  port,  in  order  to  put  his 
fleet  into  a  proper  condition  to  return  in  queft  of  the 
enemy. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Britifli  fleet 
amounted  to  fomewhat  more  than  500  ;  but  the 
French,  it  has  been  aflerted  on  grounds  of  great  cre- 
dibility, loll  3000.  This  appears  the  lefs  improbable, 
from  the  confideraiion  that  the  French,  in  all  their  na- 
val engagements,  aim  principally  at  the  niaft  and  rig- 
ging, and  the  Britilh  chiefly  at  the  body  of  the  fliips. 

This  aflion,  whatever  might  have  been  the  merit 
of  the  commanders,  proved  a  fource  of  the  moll  fatal 
animofities.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  had  fo  long  been 
accuflomed  to  hear  of  great  and  glorious  viflories  at 
fea,  that  it  was  fuppofed  a  kind  of  impoflibility  for  a 
French  and  Britifh  fleet  to  encounter  without  the  to- 
tal ruin  of  the  former.  The  event  of  the  lafl  engage- 
jnenr,  therefore,  became  an  objeft  of  very  fevere  eri- 
ticifm  ;  and  complaints  were  made,  that,  through  the 
bad  conduiSt  of  the  blue  divifion,  an  opportunity  had 
been  loft  of  gaining  a  complete  vitftory  over  the  French 
fleet.  Thefe  complaints  were  quickly  introduced  into 
the  public  papers  ;  and  were  carried  on  with  a  warmth 
and  vehemence  that  fet  the  whole  nation  into  a  fer- 
ment of  the  mod  violent  and  outrageous  nature.  The 
friends  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  the  vice  admiral  of  the 
blue,  were  no  lefs  violent  in  the  defence  of  his  conduft 
than  his  opponents  were  in  its  condemnation  ;  while 
ihofe  who  efpoufed  the  caufeof  the  admiral,  manifelled 
no  lefs  determination  in  accufing  him  of  being  the  real 
caufeof  the  efcape  of  the  French  fleet,  through  hisdifobe- 
dience  of  the  fignals  and  orders  of  his  commander,  and 
by  remaining  at  a  diftance  with  his  divifion,  inflead  of 
coming  to  the  aflillance  of  the  refl  of  the  fleet. 

An  accufation  of  fo  weighty  a  nature  very  much 
alarmed  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer.  He  therefore  applied 
to  admiral  Keppel  for  a  juftification  of  his  conduft  ; 
and  required  of  him  to  fign  and  publifli  a  paper  re- 
lative to  the  engagement  of  the  27th  of  July  ;  there- 
in fpecifying  as  a  faft,  that  he  did  not  intend  by  his 
fignals  on  the  evening  of  that  day  to  renew  the  battle 
then,  but  to  be  in  readinefs  for  it  the  next  morning. 

On  the  rcjedtion  of  this  demand.  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer 
publillied  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  concerning  that  engagement;  refledling  fe- 
verely  on  the  condudl  of  the  admiral,  and  prefacing 
the  whole  by  a  letter  figned  with  his  name. 

An  attack  fo  public,  and  fo  detrimental  to  his  cha- 
rafter,  induced  admiral  Keppel  to  declare  to  the  admi- 
ralty, that  unlefs  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  (liould  explain  this 
matter  to  his  fatisfadlion,  he  could  not,  confiftently 
with  his  reputation,  ever  aft  conjointly  with  him. 

This  altercation  happening  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  wasof  courfe  taken  notice  of  when  it  met. 
In  the  houfe  of  peers  an  inquiry  was  demanded  into  the 
condu(5t  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  on  the  27th  of 
July,  on  account  of  the  declaration  of  admiral  Keppel, 
that  he  would  not  rcfume  the  command  until  fuch  an 
inquiry  had  taken  place. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  alfo  it  was  urged,  that  as 
admiral  Keppel  had  expreflcd  a  public  refufal  to  ferve 
in  conjun6lion  with  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  declaration  ought  to  be  inveftigated.  Admiral 
Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  were  both  prcfent 


in  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  fpoke  feverally  to  the  Er!t»i«, 
point  in  quellion  in  fupport  of  their  rcfpcdive  conduft.  *"'  v  -' 
The  ilFue  of  the  contell  between  them  was,  that  a  mo- 
tion was  made  for  an  addrefs  to  the  Crown  to  bring  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer  to  a  trial  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet.  In  anfwer  to  this 
moiion.  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  replied,  in  a  fpeech  of  great 
warmth  and  vehemence,  that  he  had  already  demanded 
and  obtained  a  court-martial  to  fit  on  admiral  Keppel, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  through  his  mifcondudt 
caufed  the  failure  of  fucccfs  in  that  engagement. 

This  intelligence  was  received  wiih  great  aftonifli- 
ment  in  the  houfe.  It  bad  been,  and  flill  continued  to 
be,  the  general  defirc  of  individuals  of  all  parties,  to 
heal  this  breach  between  the  two  oflicers  at  a  time 
when  the  ferviccs  of  both  were  fo  much  needed.  It 
was  therefore  with  univerfal  concern  the  houfe  was  in- 
formed of  the  determination  that  had  bren  taken  t» 
bring  admiral  Keppel  to  a  trial.  The  admiral,  how- 
ever, condudted  himfelf  on  this  occafion  with  remark- 
able temper  and  coolnefs  of  expreflion.  He  acquicfced 
without  reluftance  in  the  orders  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him  to  prepare  for  a  trial  of  bis  condud  ;  which 
he  hoped  would  not,  upon  inquiry,  appear  to  have 
been  diOionourable  or  injurious  to  his  country,  any 
more  than  difgraceful  to  himfelf. 

The  condu(5l  of  the  board  of  admiralty  in  admitting 
the  charges  againft  admiral  Keppel,  and  appointing  a 
trial,  was  greatly  condemned  in  the  houfe.  It  was 
faid  to  have  been  their  duty  to  have  laboured  wirh  the 
utmoll  earneftnefs,  and  exerted  their  whole  oflicial  in- 
fluence, to  flifle  this  unhappy  difagreement  between 
two  brave  and  valuable  men  ;  the  confeqnenccs  of 
which  they  well  knew,  and  ought  to  have  obviated,  by 
inierpofing  as  reconciliators,  inflead  of  promoting  the 
difpute,  by  confenting  to  bring  it  to  a  judicial  and 
public  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  anfwcred, 
that  they  could  not,  confiflently  with  the  impartiality 
which  they  owed  to  every  officer  of  the  navy,  refufe  to 
receive  all  matters  of  complaint  relating  to  fuhjefts  of 
their  department.  They  had  no  right  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  any  cafe  laid  before  them,  but  were 
bound  to  refer  it  to  a  court  compofed  of  naval  oflicers, 
who  were  the  only  proper  and  competent  judges  of 
each  others  conduft  in  profeffional  matters.  In  con- 
formity with  thefe  principles,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  clearcft  equity,  they  left  the  dccifion  of  the 
prefent  altercation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  ; 
whofe  honour  and  integrity  in  all  inftances  of  this  kind 
had  never  been  called  in  queftion,  and  by  whofe  verdiffl 
alone  it  was  but  juft  and  reafonable  that  every  ofiiccr 
in  that  line  of  fervice  fliould  wifli  to  fland  or  fall. 

The  arguments  upon  this  fubjeifl  were  urged  with 
great  heat  and  violence  on  both  fides.  They  produced 
uncommon  animofity  and  rancour,  and  gave  rife  to  a 
fpirit  of  contention  that  difTufed  itfelf  through  all  clafles 
of  fociety.  Such  was  the  height  of  paflion  that  pre- 
vailed every  where,  that  the  critical  circnmflances  of 
the  nation  were  wholly  forgotten,  and  the  attention  of 
the  public  entirely  abforbed  in  this  fatal  difpute.  In- 
dividuals of  all  ranks  and  all  profeffions  engaged  in  it 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  had  been  perfonally  con- 
cerned in  the  ifliic.  The  dilTatisfafition  that  was  ex- 
cited upon  this  occafion  among  the  upper  claiTes  in 
the  navy,  appeared  in  a  memorial  prcfcntcd  to  the  king 
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Bflaio.  by  twclvr  of  the  oldcfl  and  mofl  diftinguilTicd  admirals, 
V  ''  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  name  of  lord  Hawkc. 
The  coiiduft  of  Sir  Hugh  PalUfcr  was  therein  con- 
demned without  refcrvc  ;  thai  of  the  admiralty  itfclf 
was  fcvcrely  ccnfarcd,  as  having  ellablilhcd  a  precedent 
pregnint  with  the  moll  ruinous  confcquences  to  the 
naval  fervicc  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  mcafurc  it  bad 
now  adopted,  the  board  had  fubniitted  to  become  the 
inftruraent  of  any  individual  who  might  be  prompted 
by  iniquitous  motives  to  deprive  the  nary  of  its  bell 
and  bighefl  officers.  It  was  a  dcllruftivc  violation, 
they  faid,  of  all  order  and  difcipline  in  the  navy,  to 
permit  and  countenance  long  concealed,  and  after- 
wards precipitately  adopted  charges,  and  rccriminaiory 
accufations  of  fubordinatc  officers  againll  their  com- 
manders in  chief.  It  was  no  lefs  improper  and  fcan- 
dalous,  to  futTer  men  at  once  in  high  civil  office,  and 
in  fubordinatc  command,  previous  to  their  making 
fuch  accufations,  to  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  by  publilhing  libels  on  their  officers  in 
a  common  ncwfpaper,  which  tended  at  once  to  excite 
dilTcntions  in  the  navy,  and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
thofc  who  were  to  try  the  merits  of  the  accufation  a- 
gainflthe  fuperior  officer. 

It  was  remarkable  in  this  memorial,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  thofe  who  fiibfcribed  it  were  not  only  officers 
of  the  firft  rank  and  importance  in  the  navy,  but  un- 
connecled  with  the  oppofiiion,  and  attached  by  various 
motives  to  the  court  and  miniflry.  This  evinced  their 
condu.fl  in  the  prefent  indancc  to  have  been  uninriu- 
cnced  by  confideraiions  of  party. 

No  bufmefs  of  any  conftquence  was  agitated  in  either 
of  the  houfes  of  parliament  while  the  trial  continued. 
It  began  upon  the  7th  of  January  1779,  and  lafled 
more  than  a  month,  not  ending  till  the  nth  day  of 
February  enfuing.  After  a  long  and  accurate  invclli- 
gation  of  every  fpecies  of  evidence  that  could  be  pro- 
duced, the  court-martial  acquitted  admiral  Keppel  of 
ail  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  againft  him  in 
the  moft  complete  and  honorable  manner.  Kc  was 
declared  to  have  aifled  the  part  of  a  judicious,  brave, 
and  experienced  officer;  and  the  accufation  was  con- 
demned in  the  molt  fevcre  manner. 

Hoth  houfes  of  parliament  voted  him  their  thanks 
for  the  eminent  fcrvices  he  had  performed,  and  the 
whole  nation  refounded  with  his  applaufc.  The  city 
of  London  bellowed  every  honour  and  mark  of  rcfpeijt 
in  its  power  upon  admiral  Keppel ;  while  the  refent- 
ment  againft  his  accufer  was  fo  flrong,  that  it  con- 
ftrained  him  to  retire  wholly  from  public  life,  and  to 
refign  all  his  etnploymcnts. 

But  notwithllanding  the  high  degree  of  national 
favour  and  efteem  in  which  admiral  Keppel  now  ftood, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  a  fiiuaiion 
wherein  he  fonnd  himfelf  not  acceptable  to  ihofc  in 
power,  by  refigning  his  command. 

The  conduct  of  thofe  who  prcfided  at  the  admiralty 
board  now  became  an  objc^  of  fevere  ccnfurc  ;  and  a 
number  of  farts  were  cited  to  prove  that  its  condiift 
for  many  years  pad  had  been  highly  reprebenfiblc. 
The  debates  were  uncommonly  violent ;  and  the  rcfo- 
lution  to  condemn  the  condudt  of  ihe  admiralty  was 
lull  only  by  a  majority  of  ^4.  Adminiftration,  how- 
ever ftill  kept  their  ground  ;  for  though  a  fecond  at- 
{cmpt  was  made  to  (how  that  the  Aatc  of  the  navy  was 


inadequate  to  the  vaft  Aims  beftowcd  upon  it,  the  Uriuiii. 
point  was  again  loll  by  much  the  fame  majority.  The  *  " — 
argument  ufcd  by  the  minillry  in  defence  of  tlicir  con- 
duct in  this  cafe  was,  that  the  (liips  now  conftniiflcd 
were  of  a  much'  larger  fize,  and  confequenily  mudi 
more  cxpenlive  than  formerly.  But  however  ihey 
might  be  vidorious  in  argument,  it  is  certain  that  the 
condudl  of  the  admiralty  was  very  far  from  giving  ge- 
neral faiisfai5lion  at  prefent.   Not  only  admiral  Keppel, 
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but  lord  Howe,  declared  hisrtfoluiion  to  rclmquilh  the  ''■^''?""' 
lervice    while  it  coniinucd   under  the  diredion  of  us  n,irals 
managers  at  that  time.  Their  rcfignaiion  was  followed  Keppel, 
by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Sir  John  Linfay,  and  Howc.and 
fcveral  others  ;   nay,  fo  general  was  the  diflike  to  the  otl^cr  offi- 
fervice  now  become,  that  410  fewer  than  20  captains  ol  *^"- 
the  firft  diftinftion  had  propofcd  to  go  in  a  body   to  re- 
fign  their  commiffions  at  once;  and    were  prevented 
from  doing  fo  only  by  the  great  occafion  they  faw 
there  was  at  that  time  for  their  fcrvices. 

This  extreme  averfion  to  the  fcrvice  produced  a  di- 
rcdl  attack  upon  lord  Sandwich,  at  that  time  firft  lord 
of  the  admiralty.     But  though  in  this  as  well  as  other 
cafes  the  minillry  were  ftill  vidorious,  they  could  not       g:- 
prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  caufc  of  oi:r  want  of  fuc-  Inquiry  in 
ccfs  in  the  American  war.     This  was  inlifted  upon  by  to  the  con- 
lord  and   general   Howe,  whole   condurt  had  been  fo '^"'^  °f 'l^* 
much    refiedlcd   upon,  that  a  vindication  was  become  Ameriiw 
abfolutely  neceffary.     The   inquiry  was  indeed  very  ''*'' 
difagreablc  toadminiftration,  and  therefore  evaded  as 
long  as  poffible.    From  the  evidence  of  lord  Cornwallis, 
and   other  officers  of  high  rank,  however,  it  appeared 
that    the  forces  fent  to  America  were  not  at  any  time 
fufficient  to  reduce  it ;  that  the  Americans  were  almoft 
nniverfally  unfriendly    to   the  Briiiffi  caufe  ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  country  was  fuch,  that  the  conqueft 
of  it  muft  be  exceffivcly  difficult.     It   appeared  alfo 
that  the   camp  of  the  Americans  on  Long  llland  was 
fo  ftrong,   that  it  could  not  have   been  attacked  with 
any   probability  of  fuccefs,  after  their  defeat  in  1776, 
without  artillery  and   other  necclfary  preparations.     In 
every  inftance,   therefore,    the  general's  conduiJt  was 
fliewn  to  have  been  the  moft  eligible  and  judicious  pof- 
fible.    Thefc  fads,   however,  being  diredly  oppofite 
10  what  the  miniftry  wilhed  to  appear,  counter  evidence 
was  brought  in,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  teftimony 
of  the  very  rtfpcdable  witnefs  abovementioncd.     In 
this  bufinefs  only  two  were  examined,  viz.  major-ge- 
neral Roberifon,  and  Mr  Jufeph  Galloway  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman.     From  the  evidence  of  Mr  Galloway 
cfpecially   it  appeared,  that    the    conduCl  of  general 
Howe  had  not  been  unexceptionable  ;   that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans   were  friendly   to  the  caiife  of 
Britain;  that  the  country   was  not  fo  full  of  obftruc- 
tions  as  had  been  rcprefenied  ;  woods  and  forefts  being 
no  obftrutftions  to  the  marching  of  armies  in  as  many 
colums  as  they    pleafeil ;  that    foKliers    might    carry 
provifions  for  19  days  on  their  backs,  &c.  ^^^ 

Though  no  llrefs  could  be  laid  upon  fuch  extrava- ii<iu  gene* 
gant  aflertiotis  proceeding  undoubtedly  from  ignorance,  ral  liur- 
yet  they  fully  anfwered  the  purpofc  of  miniftry  at  this  goyne'i 
time,:'/;,  procraftinaiion,  and  preventinpthedifagrec-  co"«*"^- 
able  truths  aboveuiemioned  from  ftriking  the  minds  of 
the  public  100   forcibly.     The  event  of  this  inquiry, 
however,  encouraged  general  Burgoync  to  infift  for 
an  examination  of  hiscondurt  ;  which  indeed  had  been 
4  K  2  b 
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fo  immercifiilly  cenftired,  that  even  tlie  miniftcrs  began 
to  think  he  had  fuffered  too  much,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  vindicate  himfelf.  He  was  accord- 
ingly permitted  to  bring  vvitneffes  in  his  own  behalf; 
and  from  the  niofl  refpedable  evidence  it  appeared 
that  he  had  aded  the  part,  as  occalion  required,  both 
of  a  general  and  foldier;  that  the  attachment  of  his 
armv  to  him  was  fo  great,  that  no  dangers  or  difficulties 


the  command  of  the  marquis  dc  Vadreuil,  deRineH  to 
reinforce  the  fleet  commanded  by  d'Eftaing.  But  ' 
before  its  proceeding  thither,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Btitilh  fettlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia in  Africa.  Thefe  were  cafily  conquered  ;  and  on 
this  occafion  the  French  quitted  their  own  iOand  of  Go- 
ree,  which-was  very  foon  after  taken  pofleflion  of  by 
Sir  Edward    Hughes   in   his  way  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 


l^rittia. 
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could  Ihake  ic ;   and  that,  even  when  all   their  patience     Thefe  unimportant  and  diftant  conquefls,  however,  be-  Unfuccet 

r       ..    ■_.  .__iz-  cx.„,     .u ..„     ing  infufficent  to  produce  any  great  eclat;  it  was  re- M  attempt 

folved  to  ftrike  a  blow  nearer  home,  by  the  conqueft  °"  J'*y- 
of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey.  An  attempt  was  according- 
ly made  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  not  a  fmgle 
man  could  be  difembarked  on  the  ifland  they  intended 
to  conquer.  The  enterprize,  however,  proved  indi- 
reaiy   of  great  fervice   to  the  caufe  of  America.    A 


and  courage  were  found  to  be  inefftdnal,  thty  were 
flill  ready  to  obey  his  commands,  and  die  v.'ith  arms 
in  their  hands.  A  great  number  of  other  paticulars 
relating  to  his  expedition  were  alfo  cleared  up  entirely 
to  the  honour  of  the  general,  and  feveral  charges  againft 
him  were  totally  refuted.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Americans,  far  from  being  the  contemptible  ene 


my  they  had  been  called,  were  intrepid  and  refoluie.     fleet  of  400  merchantmen  and  tranfports  were  at  that 
On  the  whole,  it  was  remarked  by  a  great  number  of     time  on  the  point  of  failing  for  New-York,  under  the 
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the  mofl  judicious  people  in  the  nation,  that  the  fpirit 
of  defamadon,  which  for  fomc  time  had  been  fo  pre- 
valent, mult  at  laft  produce  the  moft  fatal  etfedls ;  by 
depriving  the  nation  of  its  beft  officers,  through  the 
averfion  that  would  be  produced  in  them,  both  in  the 
fea  and  land  departments,  to  enter  into  a  fervice  where 
they  were  certain  of  being  calumniated. 

After   the   refignation  of  admiral  Keppel,  the  com- 
of  Spain  to  mand  of  the  Channel  fleet  was  beftowed,  though  not 
the  confe-   without  violent  debates,  on  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  brave 
and    experienced  officer,  but  now  advanced  in   years, 
and  who  had  retired  from  the  fervice  with  a  defign  of 
never  returning  to  it,  being  at  that  time  governor  of 
Greenwich  hofpital.     The   choice  of  an   admiral    to 
command    this  fleet  was  now   of  greater  importance 
on  account  of  the  acceffion  of  Spain    to  the  general 
*See5/iain. confederacy  which  took  place  this  year*.     The  quar- 
rel,likethatwithFrance,  was  formally  intimated  by  the 
Spanilh  minifter  on  the  17th  of  June   1779;  and   like 
that   alfo   was  attended   with  new  but  inefFedlual  pro- 
628       pofals  of  an  accommodation  with  America,  and   remo- 
Schemes     val  of  the  miniftry.      The  imminent  danger,  however, 
for  internal  to  which  the  nation  Was  now  expofcd,   required  a    vi- 
defenceof   gorous  exertion,  and  various  projects  for  its  internal 
defence  were  laid  before  the  parliament.     The  princi- 
pal of  thefe  were  the  raifing  of  volunteer  companies  to 
be  added  to  the  regiments  of  militia  belonging  to  the 
counties  where  they  were  raifed,    and  the  augmenting 
the  number  of  militia.     The  latter  was  judged  unad- 


conduft  of  admiral  Arbuthnot;  but  that  officer  be- 
ing informed  of  the  attack  on  Jerfey,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  to  thcaffiftanceof  the  ifland  rather  than 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  This  delay  was  followed  by 
another,  occafioned  by  bad  weather;  fo  that  the  fleet, 
which  was  laden  with  v;arlike  ftorcs  and  nece/Taries 
did  not  arrive  till  the  end  of  Augufl:,  and  feveral  im- 
portant enterprizes  proje(5i:ed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
were  of  courfe  laid  alide.  (jj, 

The  French  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make  French 
a  fecond  attempt  on  Jerfey  ;  but  their  fquadron,  being  %3droi: 
attacked    by   another   under   Sir  James  Wallace,  wasj^f"^"^' 
driven  a  (hore  in  a  fmall  bay  on  the  coaftof  Normandy,  j,'  g"/' 
under  cover  of  a  battery.     Thither  they  were  purfued  jlmet 
by  the  Briiilh  commander,  who  filenced  the  battery,  Wallacf. 
took  a  large  frigate  of  34  guns,  with  two  rich  prizes, 
and  burned   two  other  frigates  and  feveral  other  vef- 


fels. 
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Thus  difappointed  in  their  attempt  on  Jerfey,  alnvafionof 
projeft  was   formed  of  invading  Great  Britain  itlelf; '^y"'"."" 
and  the  preparations  for   it,  whether  fcrious  or  not,  ""'1"'°'"" 
were  fo  formidable,  that  they  very  juftly  excited  aeon-  "  ' 
fiderable   alarm   in  that  country.     Not  only  were  the 
beft  troops  in  the  French  fervice  marched  down  to  the 
coafl;  of  the  Britifli  channel,  but  tranfports  were  provided 
in  great  numbers,  and  many  general  officers  promoted ; 
the  commanders  alfo  who  were  to  have  the  charge  of 
this  important  expedition  were  named  by  government.      634 
A  junftion  was  formed  betwixt  the  French  and  Spa-  FsroildaUe 


vifable,  on   account  of  the  neceflity  there  would  be  to     nifli  fleets,  in  fpite  of  the  endeavours  ufed  on  the  pan  spp""°"^ 
r-_j .1. — £  i.„r . -r.i.  .1:  ^f  the  Britifli  to  prevent  it ;  and  then  the  allies  made "j^^^j^ju 
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fend  a  great  number  of  regular  forces  out  of  the  king- 
dom, which  would  require  new  ftippliesof  recruits;  and 
the  increafe  of  the  militia  might  prove  detrimental  to  the 
rccruitingfervice.  The  fpirit  and  magnanimity  difplay- 
ed  on  this  occofion,  however,   did  the  higheft  honour 
the  people  to  the  national  charaffer,  and  fully  juflified  the  opinion 
on  this  oc-  generally  entertained  of  its  opulence  and  valonr.     All 
parts  of  the   kingdom  feemed   aftuated  by  a  laudable 
zeal  to  concur  in  every  meafure  neceffary   for  its  de- 
fence ;  large  fums  were  fubfcribed  by  people  of  rank 
and  affluence ;  and  companies  were  raifed,  and    regi- 
ments formed,  with    fuch  alacrity  as  quickly  baniflied 
^,g       all  apprchenfions  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom, 
i-ritiih  fet-      ^"  'J'*  °^^"  hand,  the  French  now  thinking  them- 
tlements  in  f'^'^^^  *^'='J^«  of  viftory  by  the  acceffion  of  the  whole 
Africa  re-   ftrengh  of  Spain  to  their  caufe,    began  to  extend  their 
iuced.        plans  of  conqueft.     A  fquadron  was  fitted  out  under 


their  appearance  in  the  Briiilh  fcas  with  upwards  of 
60  fliips  of  the  line,  befides  a  vafl  number  of  frigates 
and  other  armed  veflels.  635 

All  this  formidable  apparatus,  however,  ended  iiiTheyials 
nothing  more  than  the  taking  of  a  Angle  ihip,  the  j^r-onlyafln- 
dcnt  of  64  guns.     They  had  palfed  the  Britifli  fleet  £'«%• 
under   Sir  Charles  Hardy   in  the  raouth  of  the  chan- 
nel without  obferving  him.     Sailing  then  along  the 
coaft  of  England,  they  came  in  fight  of  Plymouth, 
where  they  took  the  Ardent,  as  hns  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  after   which    they  returned,  without  making 
the   leafl  attempt  to  land  any  where.     The  Britifh  ad- 
miral made  good  his  entrance,   without  oppofition,  in- 
to the  channel,  on   their  quitting  it,  which  a  flrong 
eafterly  wind  obliged    them  to  do.     He  endeavoured 
to  entice  them  up  the  channel  in  piirfuit  of  him,-  but 

the 
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Itrhain.     the  great  fickncfs  and  mortality  on  borad   their  iiiips, 

—- ~ ■  as  they  gave  out,  obliged  iheni   to  retire,  in  iirJcr  to 

repair  their  lliips,  and  recruit  the  health  of  their  people. 
Tnus  ended  the  tint,  and  indeed  the  grcatell,  exploit 
pertormed  by  the  combined  fleets  iR  the  Britilh 
feas.  An  annual  parade  of  a  finiilar  kind  was  after- 
wards kept  up,  which  was  as  formally  oppofcd  on  the 
part  of  the  Briiiih  ;  but  not  the  leaft  art  of  holliiiiy 
was  ever  committed  by  cither  of  the  channel  fleets 
againll  each  other. 

Though  this  ill  fuccefs,  or  rather  pufilUniniity,  nn- 
nifcft  in  the  conduft  o(  the  combined  fleets,  was  fiicii 
that  the  French  themfelves  were  alhained  of  it,  the 
appcaran-c  of  them  in  the  channel  furnilhed  oppofition 
with  abundance  of  matter  for  declamation.  All  ranks 
of  men,  indeed,  now  began  to  be  wearied  of  the  A- 
merican  war  ;  and  even  ihofe  who  had  formerly  been 
the  moll  fangujnc  in  defence  of  coercive  mcafurts, 
now  began  to  be  convinced  ot  their  inutility.  The 
calamitous  eifcc^s  produced  by  the  coniinuaiinn  of 
tbcfe  mcafurcs,  indeed,  had  by  this  time  rendered  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people  exceedingly  averfe  to 
them  ;  and  the  almoll  univerfal  wiih  was,  that  the  op- 
preffive  burden  of  the  Amcrcian  war  Ihould  be  call  off, 
and  the  whole  national  llrength  exerted  ag.iinft  thofe 
whom,  on  account  of  frequent  contcfls  with  them, 
it  had  been  accoftomary  to  call  natural  enemies. 
For  this  purpofc  the  national  fpirit  continued  to  be 
exerted  with  unabated  vigour.  Large  funis  were  fub- 
fcribed  in  the  feveral  counties,  and  employed  in  raifmg 
Toluntecrs,  and  forming  them  into  independent  compa- 
nies; atlociations  were  alfo. formed  in  the  towns,  where 
the  inhabitants  bellowed  a  conliderable  portion  of  their 
lime  in  training  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  The 
Eift-India  company  now  forgot  their  quarrel  with  mi- 
niftry,  and  not  only  prefcnted  government  with  a  fum 
fulBcient  for  levying  6coo  feamen,  but  at  its  own  cod 
added  three  74  gun  Ihips  to  the  navy.  Adminillration 
were  not  yet,  however,  weary  of  the  plans  they  had 
kid  down,  and  which  they  feemed  inclined  to  profe- 
ciite,  and  indeed  did  profecute,  as  long  as  the  nation 
would  fiipport  them.  The  virulence  of  oppofition, 
therefore,  dill  continued  ;  and  what  was  worfc,  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  fccmed  to  imbibe  their  feniiments. 
Among  other  charges  now  brought  againft  them  was 
that  of  mifapplying  the  national  force.  An  hundred 
thoufand  men  were  employed  for  the  internal  defence 
of  the  kingdom  ;  which  being  much  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofc,  ought  therefore  to  have  been  dif- 
tribuied  into  places  where  it  might  have  afted  to  ad- 
vantage. The  array  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  faid, 
now  amounted  10  300,000  men  ;  the  navy  to  300  fail, 
including  frigates  and  armed  vclTtls  ;  twenty  millions 
had  been  expended  on  the  fcrvice  of  the  year  1779  : 
I  and  yet,  with  all  this  force  and  ireifure,  the  utmoA 

boaft  that  miiiifters  cnuld  make  was,  that  the  enemy 
bad  been  hitherto  kept  at  bay,  and  not  allowed  to  in- 
vade Great  Britain.  Nor  were  the  charges  lefs  heavy 
in  other  refpcfts.  Veteran  officers  had  been  pad'ed  by 
10  make  room  for  thofe  of  inferior  merit.  The  dif- 
fSee/rf-  contents  and  miferable  flate  of  Ireland, f,  the  lolfcs 
faW.  of  the  Wtft-lndia  iflands,  &c.  were  all  put  10  the  ac- 

count of  mini.lcrs  -,  and  it  was  laid  that  the  univerfal 
cry  of  the  nation  was  for  their  difmilRon.  Their  in- 
capacity was  now  vilJble  to  every  body  ;  and  it  was  a 
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matter  of  univerfal  furprilc  how  they  durft  retain  their    Eritaa*. 

pl.ices  in  oppofition  to   the   general   dclire  of  the  na- ' ^' ' 

tion. 

To  all  this  minillry  replied  in  a  refolutc  and  deter- 
mined manner,  denying  or  refuting  every  circumftancc  ; 
and  at  laft,  alter  violent  debates,  gained  their  point  of 
an  addrels  without  any  amendment  propoling  their  re- 
moval, in  the  upper  houfe  by  82  to  41,  and  in  the 
lower  by  253  to  134.  The  enormous  cxpences  al- 
ready incurred,  however,  and  hereafter  to  be  incurred, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  occalioned  fiich  a  gene- 
ral alarm,  that  it  was  no  longer  pollible  to  rcfufe  com- 
pliance with  fome  fcheme  of  oeconomy,  or  at  lead  giv-  (,~^ 
ing  it  a  patient  hearing.  The  duke  of  Richmond  pro-  Various 
pofed  that  the  crown  (liould  fct  the  example,  and  moved  fchemes  of 
for  an  addrcfs  to  this  purpofc,  but  the  motion  was  ^'^°"°°^y 
lod  by  77  to  36.  The  earl  of  Shelburnc  next  under-  «J«<S^<^ 
took  the  difcuflion  of  the  fubjert;  and  having,  in  a 
mod  elaborate  fpeech,  compared  the  expcnces  of  for- 
mer times  with  the  prefent,  and  fliown  the  immenfe 
difparity,  he  proceeded  to  ihow  the  reafons.  Thefe 
were,  that  miniders  formerly  employed  fewer  perfons, 
and  obliged  them  to  be  content  with  fmaller  profits. 
One  contraiflor  fupplied  all  the  troops  in  America  dur- 
ing the  lad  war,  and  his  agreement  was  to  furnifli  a 
ration  of  provifions  at  lixpence  ;  but  fo  different  was 
the  management  now,  that  the  ration  of  provifions^ 
indead  of  fixpcnce,  cod  two  lliillings.  One  perfoii 
only  had  enjoyed  contrafls  to  theamount  of  1,300,000!. 
3,700,0001.  had  paired  through  the  hands  of  another 
contrador  to  be  tranfmitted  to  America:  but  no 
voucher  had  been  given  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
immenfe  fum  ;  the  accounts  being  contained  in  a  few 
lines,  accounting  for  20,cool.  in  one  line,  30,000!. 
in  another,  Zee.  Tims,  he  faid,  the  minidry  acquired 
a  mod  unbounded  and  unconditutional  influence  ;  and 
having  the  dangerous  power  of  expending  the  national 
trcafure  without  any  check,  corruption  and  venality 
every  where  abounded.  He  moved,  therefore,  that 
the  expenditure  of  thofe  vafl  fums  annually  funk  in  ex- 
traordinaries  Ihould  be  brought  under  fome  controul  ; 
and  that  to  extend  the  public  expenccs  beyond  the 
fums  granted  by  parliament,  was  an  invafion  of  its  pe- 
culiar and  exclufive  rights. 

Though  this  motion  of  the  earl  of  Shelbnrne's,  and  j 
fome  others  of  a  fimilar  tendency,  were  rcjcftcd  on 
folid  principles,  according  to  the  minidry,  the  minds 
of  ilie  people  were  far  from  being  conciliated  to  their       ^.g 
views.     Indead  of  this,  the  opinion   began   to  be    fo  General  o- 
gcneral,  that  miniders  cxercifcd  an  unconditutional  in-  pinion  of 
fluence  over  the  rcprcfentatives,  and  that  fuch  influ-  uneonftitu- 
ence   was   very   much   augmented    within  thefe  few  "."°^'.°|'!* 
years,    it  was   now   fuppolcd  by  numbers  of  people,  o'  '"    "^ 
that  nothing  (hort  of  a  change  in  the  conditution  of       ^.^ 
parliament  could  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.     To  Produces  a 
this  purpofc  a  petition  was  framed  in  the  city  of  York,  number  of 
on  the  30th  of  December  1779,  where  a  number  of  P^''''""* *» 
the  mod.rcfpeftable  people  in  the  county  had  affem- ''"^'"'"'^"'' 
bled,  and  delegated  61  gentlemen  as  a  committee  jq '■'"'""*'■** 
manage  the  correfpondcnce  necedary  for  carrying  on 
ilie  dcfign,  and  forming  an  aflbciaiion  to  fnpport  and 
promote  it.     In  the  prefent  petition  it  was  fet  forth, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation 
was  involved,  the  public  debt  was  greatly  augmented, 
taxes  incrcafed,  and  trade  and  manufa^crs  much  af- 

fedlcd. 
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fedled,"  The  profafion  attending  the  war  was  com- 
plained of ;  and  parliament  was  requefted,  previous  to 
the  railing  of  any  new  taxes,  to  inquire  into,  and  cor- 
rect the  abufc  of  expenditure  in  the  public  money;  to 
reduce  exorbitant  emoluments,  abolifli  finecure  places 
and  unmerited  penfions,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.  This  petition  was  followed 
by  others  of  a  fmiilar  kind  from  27  of  the  principal 
counties,  and  mofl:  of  the  large  towns  in  England. 
The  mollfevere  and  opprobrious  language  was  ufed  in 
the  county- meetings  with  regard  to  the  minillry  and 
parliament.  The  latter  were  reprefented-as  void  of  all 
principle,  ready  to  facrifice  both  confcience  and  repu- 
tation to  the  will  of  thofe  in  power  ;  and,  in  Oiort, 
bound  by  no  ties  but  thofe  of  the  moll  fordid  intereft ; 
ready  on  all  occafions  to  enrich  themfelves  by  the 
fpoils  of  their  country;  and  perfons  to  whom  the 
hononr  or  intereft  of  the  kingdom  were  matters  of  no 
confideration.  The  court,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  receptacle  of  every  one  who  har- 
boured ill  defigns  againll  the  people  of  Britain,  and 
where  no  body  ftood  any  chance  of  advancing  himfelf 
but  by  adulation  and  extreme  fervility. 

The  emilTaries  of  America  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  were  faid  to  have  been  adtive  in  foment- 
ing thefe  difcords,  which  at  this  period  arofe  to  an 
height  unknown  for  a  century  part.  The  miniftry, 
however,  continued  firm  and  undaunted.  Previous  to 
the  taking  any  of  the  petitions  into  confideration,  they 
infilled  on  going  through  the  bufinefs  of  the  fupply, 
by  determining  the  ways  and  means ;  nor  did  either 
the  number  of  Englifli  petitions,  or  an  additional  one 
from  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  fetting  forth  the  extreme 
danger  that  ifland  was  in,  make  them  alter  their  refo- 
lutioii  in  the  leaft. 

At  lalt,  in  the  beginning  of  February  1780,  a  plan 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr  Burke,  for  fccuring  the 
independency  of  parliament,  and  introducing  oeconomy 
into  the  various  departments  of  government.  This 
plan,  among  other  things,  propofed  the  abolition  of  the 
offices  of  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  cofferer  of  the 
houfehold  ;  treafurer  of  the  chamber,  maftcr  of  the 
houfehold,  the  board  of  green  cloth,  with  feveral  other 
places  under  the  fleward  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  great 
and  removing  wardrobe,  the  jewel-ofjice,  the  robes, 
board  of  works,  and  the  civil  branch  of  the  board  of 
ordinance.  Other  reformations  were  alfo  propofed  ; 
but  though  the  temper  of  the  times  obliged  the  mi- 
niller  to  admit  the  bills,  and  evento'pretend  an  approba- 
tion of  iheplan,  he  meantnothing  lefs  ihannotto  admit 
it  in  its  full  extent,  or  indeed  in  any  part,  if  it  could 
poflibly  be  prevented.  When  the  plan,  therefore, 
which  he  had  approved  in  general,  came  to  be  particu- 
larly confidered,  he  was  found  to  be  determined  againfl 
every  part  of  it.  The  general  temper  of  the  people, 
without  doors,  however,  feemed  now  to  have  affeded 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and  made  them 
defert  their  old  flandard.  An  oeconomical  plan  pro- 
pofed in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Shclburne 
was  rejecled  only  by  a  majority  of  loi  to  55.  This 
was  the  ftrongefl  oppofition  tliat  had  appeared  in  that 
houfe  for  many  years;  but  in  the  lower  houfe  matters 
flill  went  worfe.  The  firft  propofition  in  Mr  Bukc's 
plan  was  to  abolifli  the  ofHce  of  fccretary  of  ftate  for 
the  colonies ;  and  the  utmofl  efforts  of  adminiflration 


could  preferve  this  office  only  by  a  majority  of  208  to 
201.  The  board  of  trade  was  abolilhed  by  207  to 
198 :  but  this  was  the  only  defeat  fuftained  by  miniftry 
at  prefent ;  all  the  reft  of  the  plan  being  rejefted  ex- 
cepting  only  one  claufe,  by  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  offices  of  lieutenant  and  enfign,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  fhotild  not  any  longer 
be  fold,  but  given  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  on 
half  pay,  and  of  15  years  ftanding  in  their  refpcdivc 
lines  of  fervice. 

This  ill  fuccefs  was  very  mortifying  to  Mr  Burke 
who  had  expedted  to  fave  more  than  a  million  annually 
to  the  nation.  Adminiftraiion,  however,  had  ftill  3, 
greater  defeat  to  meet  with  than  what  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  trade.  The 
6th  of  April  was  the  day  appoiHted  for  takino-  into 
confideration  the  numerous  petitions,  from  half  the 
kingdom  of  England,  already  mentioned.  They  were 
introduced  by  Mr  Dunning  ;  who,  in  a  very  elaborate 
fpeech,  fet  forth  the  many  attempts  that  had  been 
made  to  introduce  reformation  and  oeconomy  into  the 
plans  of  government.  Thefe  had  been  defeated  by 
minifterial  artifice,  or  overthrown  by  mere  dint  of 
numbers :  he  concluded,  therefore,  and  moved  as  a  re- 
folution  of  the  houfe.  That  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increafed,  was  iiicreafing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
niflied.  This  motion  being  carried  after  a  long  and 
violent  debate,  he  next  moved,  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons was  as  competent  to  examine  into  and  correct 
abufes  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  lift  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  To  this  another 
was  added  by  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  houfe  to  provide  an  immediate  and  efftflual  re- 
drefs  of  the  abufes  complained  of  in  the  petitions. 
The  miniftry  now  requefted  that  nothing  farther  might 
be  done  that  night:  but  fuch  was  the  temper  of  the 
houfe,  that  both  thefe  motions  were  carried  without  a 
divifion  ;  after  which  they  were  read  a  firftand  fecond 
time,  and  agreed  to  without  a  divifion. 

Miniftry  had  never  received  fuch  a  complete  defeat, 
nor  ever  been  treated  with  fo  much  afperity  of  lan- 
guage. The  news  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day  were 
received  by  the  people  at  large  with  as  much  joy  as  if 
the  moft  complete  vidlory  over  a  foreign  enemy  had 
been  announced.  Oppofition,  however,  though  maftcrs 
of  the  field  at  prefent,  did  not  imagine  they  had  ob- 
tained any  permanent  vidory,  and  therefore refulvcd  to 
make  the  moft  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  It  was 
moved  by  MrDunningatthe  next  meeting,  that  toafcer- 
tain  the  independence  of  parliament,  and  remove  all  fuf- 
picions  of  its  being  under  undue  influence,  there  fliould, 
every  feffion,  feven  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
be  laid  before  that  houfe  an  account  of  all  the  Aims  if- 
fued  out  of  the  civil  lift,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  re- 
venue, fince  the  laft  recefs,  in  favourof  any  of  its  mem- 
bers. This  paffed  with  little  difficulty ;  but  when  he  mo- 
ved that  the  treafurcrs  of  the  chamber  and  houfehold, 
the  cofferer,  comptroller,  and  mafter  of  the  houfehold, 
with  the  clerks  of  the  green  cloth,  and  their  deputies, 
fliould  be  excluded  from  having  feats  in  i  lie  houfe,a  warm 
debate  enfued  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  only  by  2i5 
againft  213.  This  was  the  lafl  triumph  of  the  popular 
party  ;  their  next  motion,  for  the  cxclufion  of  revenue 
officers, -being  thrown  out  by  224  againft  195-  A  laft 
effort  was  made  by  Mr  Dunning's  propofal  of  an  ad- 
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drefs  to  the  throne  againll  proroguing  or  diflblving  the 
'  parliament,  until  meaUircs  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  improper  influence  co:iiplaineJ  of  in  the  pctiiions. 
On  this  occalion  the  debates  were  long  and  violent; 
but  the  motion  was  loll  by  254  againll  203.  Minillry 
would  gladly  have  fcreened  ihcir  triciids  from  the  ven- 
geance of  oppoliiion  ;  alleging  the  latenefs  of  tlic  hour, 
it  being  liicn  pall  midnight.  The  fpcakcr  of  the  hoiifc, 
however,  perceiving  Mr  Fox  about  to  rife,  infilled  ihat 
the  houfc  ihould  remain  fitting;  and  thus  the  deferters 
from  the  popular  party  were  condemned  to  hear  their 
conduct  fet  forth  in  fuch  terms  as  perhaps  were  never 
applied  on  any  other  occafion  to  members  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  lenaic. 

Tnii  hll  vi(flory  of  adminiftration  confirmed  the  dif- 
fjtisfaJtion  and  ill  opinion  which  the  people  had  con- 
ceived of  the  majority  of  their  rcprefcntatives.  It  was 
in  the  height  of  that  ill  temper  which  the  conduit  of 
parliament  had  created  in  the  muliitude,  that  thofc 
difcontenis  broke  o  it  wiiich  were  fo  near  involving  the 
kingdom  in  univcrfal  dcfolation.  Thchardlhips  under 
which  individuals  profclling  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
fuafion  had  laboured  for  many  years  in  England,  had 
lately  awakened  the  confideration  of  the  liberal  mind- 
ed. Tiie  inutility  and  impropriety  of  perfecuting  peo- 
ple from  whom  no  danger  was  apprehended,  and  who 
were  not  fufpcJlcd  of  difaScdlioa  to  the  civil  conAitn- 
tion  of  the  cojntry,  induced  fcveral  pcrfons  of  rank 
and  inHucnce  to  undertake  the  procuring  them  relief. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  had  afforded  the  Englilh 
Roman  Catholics  a  very  proper  occafion  to  manifcfl 
their  attachment  to  government.  They  prefcnted  a 
moil  loyal  and  dutiful  addrefs  to  the  king,  containing 
rhe  flrongeft  affurances  of  afFciflion  and  fidelity  to  his 
ferfon  and  the  civil  government  of  the  country. 

"  Our  exclafion  (faid  they)  from  many  of  the  be- 
nefits of  that  conflitution,  has  not  diminilhed  our  reve- 
rence for  it.  We  behold  with  latisfadion  the  felicity 
of  our  fellow  fubjeds  ;  and  we  partake  of  the  general 
profperity  which  refults  from  an  inditution  fo  full  of 
wifdom.  We  have  patiently  fubmitted  to  fuch  rc- 
ftriclions  and  difcouragemcnis  as  the  legidaturc  thought 
expedient.  We  have  thankfully  received  fuch  relax- 
ations of  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  as  the  niildnefs  of  an 
enlightened  age,  and  the  benignity  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment have  gradually  produced  ;  and  we  fubmiffive- 
]y  wait,  without  prcfumiug  to  fuggeft  cither  time  or 
meafure,  for  fuch  other  indulgence  as  thofe  happy 
caufcs  cannot  fail  in  their  own  feafon  to  effect. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  aflurc  your  majefly,  that  our  dif- 
fent  from  the  legal  eftabluhment  in  matters  of  religion 
is  purely  confcicntious  ;  that  we  hold  no  opinions  ad- 
verfc  to  your  majefty's  government,  or  repugnant  to 
the  duties  of  good  citizens  ;  and  we  trufl  that  this  has 
been  fliown  more  dccifively  by  our  irreproachable  con- 
daft  for  many  years  part,  under  circumllances  of  pub- 
lic difcountenance  and  difpleafure,  than  it  can  be  mani- 
fefted  by  any  declaration  whatever. 

*'  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  when  your  majcfly's 
fubjeds  can  have  but  one  intereft,  and  ought  to  have 
but  one  with  and  one  fcntiment,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  afTure  your  majelly  of  our  unreferved  afTedtion  to 
your  government,  of  our  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
caufe  and  welfare  of  this  our  common  country,  and  our 
■ttcr  dcteflation  of  the  defignsandvicsvs  of  any  foreign 


power  againft  tlie  dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the  fafe-    rntalu. 
ty  and  tranquillity  of  your  fubjecls.  * ^■~" 

"  The  delicacy  of  our  fituation  is  fuch,  that  we  do 
not  prefume  to  point  out  the  particular  means  by  \vh  ch 
we  may  be  allowed  to  teftify  our  zeal  tn  ycur  maje.^y, 
and  our  willies  to  fcrvc  our  country ;  but  we  entreat 
leave  faithfully  to  afTurc  your  majefly,  that  we  (hall  be 
perfedly  ready,  on  every  occafion,  to  give  fuch  proofs 
of  our  fidelity,  and  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  as  your 
majcfty's  wifdom,  and  the  fenfc  of  the  nation  Ihall  at 
any  time  deem  expedient." 

This  addrefs  was  prefented  to  the  king  on  the  firfl 
day  of  May  1778,  and  was  figned  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  carls  of  Surrey  and  Shrewsbury,  the  lords 
Siourton,  Petre,  Arundel,  Dormer,  Teynham,  Clifford, 
and  Linton;  and  by  163  commoners  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. 

The  only  obflacic  that  flood  in  the  way  of  their 
wifhes  was,  the  d'lhculty  of  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  the  lower  clallcs,  who  wovdd  probably  difapprovc 
and  condemn  the  indulgence  fliown  to  the  people  of  a 
perfualion,  which  they  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
with  horror  and  deteflation.  But  notwithflanding  the 
prepoiTcflions  of  the  vulgar,  it  was  determined  by  fcveral 
individualsof  gencrousand  liberal  fentimcnts,  to  efpoufe 
their  caufe  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  confiflently  with 
the  principles  of  the  conlVitution  and  the  general  tem- 
per of  the  times.  Their  being  paironifed  by  fome  of 
the  principal  leaders  in  oppolition,  was  a  circumfiancc 
greatly  in  their  favour;  as  it  fliowed  that  tliofe  who 
profeficd  to  be  the  moft  flrenuous  friends  to  the  free- 
dom and  conlfitution  of  their  country,  did  not  imagine 
they  would  be  endangered  by  treating  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics with  more  lenity  than  they  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Sir  George  Savillc  made 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  fome  penalties  enafted  againft 
them.  He  grounded  his  motion  on  the  neccllity  of 
vindicating  the  honour  and  afTcning  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  Proteftant  religion,  of  which  the  peculiar 
merit  was  to  admit  of  no  pcrfecuiion.  It  ill  became 
the  profelTors  of  fuch  a  religion  to  be  guilty  of  that  in- 
tolerance with  which  they  reproached  others.  The 
(tatutes  he  meant  to  repeal  were  fuch  as  gave  occafion 
to  deeds  that  debaftd  and  were  a  difgrace  to  human 
nature,  by  inciting  relations  to  divefl  themfelvesof  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  by  encouraging  the  rapacity 
of  inf^ormers. 

He  reprefented  the  addrefs  above  quoted  as  a  full 
proof  of  the  loyal  difpofition  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  as  an  unfeigned  tcflimony  of  the  foiindnefs  of  their 
political  principles.  In  order,  however,  to  fileiice  the 
objedions  of  thofc  who  might  fufpcd  them  of  duplici- 
ty, a  left  was  propofed  of  fo  binding  and  folemn  a  na- 
ture, that  no  man  could  be  fuppofcd  to  imagine  that 
any  authority  could  annul  its  efficacy. 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  llatutes  to  be  rcpeaU 
ed  were  laid  before  the  houfe  by  Mr  Dunning.  By 
thefe  (fatutes  it  was  made  felony  in  a  foreign  clergy- 
man of  the  Roman  communion,  and  high  treafon  in 
one  that  was  a  native  of  the  kingdom,  to  teach  the 
dodrines  or  perforin  divine  worfliip  according  to  the 
rites  of  that  church  ;  the  eftatcs  of  perfons  educated 
abroad  in  that  perfualion  were  forfeited  to  the  nexi 
ProtcAani  heir;  a  fon  or  any  other  nearcA  relation,  be- 
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Brjtira.    itig  a  Proteftant,  was  empowered  to  take  poffeffion  of 
'      >/— '  his  own  father's^  or  neareft  of  kin's  ellate,  during  their 
lives  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  was  difablcd  from  acquiring 
any  legal  property  by  purchafe. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  Briiiih  government  did  not  in- 
deed countenance  the  praftice  of  the  feverities  enaded 
by  thefe  ftatutes  :  but  ftill  the  profpedt  of  gain  fubjefted 
every  man  of  the  Roman  perfuafion  to  the  ill  ufage  of 
informers;  as  on  their  evidence  the  magiftrates  were 
bound,  however  unwilling,  to  carry  thefe  cruel  laws 
into  execution. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  reprcfentations,  the  motion 
made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  received 
without  one  diffcnting  voice  ;  and  a  bill  in  piirfuance 
to  its  intent  was  brought  in  and  palled  both  houfes. 
The  teft  or  oath  by  which  they  were  bound,  was  con- 
ceived in  the  ftrongefl;  and  moflexpreffive  terms.  They 
were  enjoined  to  iwear  allegiance  to  the  king's  perfon 
and  family,  and  to  abjure  efpecially  the  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  affumed  by  the  perfon  called  Charles  III. 
They  were  to  declare  their  difbelief  and  deteftation  of 
the  following  pofitions  :  That  it  is  lawful  to  put  indi- 
viduals to  death  on  pretence  of  their  being  heretics  ; 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ;  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by  the 
fee  of  Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  may  be  depofed 
or  murdered  by  their  fiibjcdts  or  by  any  others  ;  that 
the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prelate  or  fo- 
vereign,  is  intitled  to  any  temporal  or  civil  jnrifdiiflion 
or  pre-eminence,  either  direftly  or  indirciftly,  in  this 
kingdom.  They  were  folemnly  to  profcfs,  that  they 
made  the  aforefaid  declarations  with  the  iitmofl  fince- 
rity,  and  in  the  ftriifleft  and  plaineft  meaning  of  the 
words  and  language  of  the  tell,  without  harbouring  a- 
ny  fecret  perfuafion  that  any  difpcnfaiion  from  Rome, 
or  any  other  authority,  could  acquit  or  abfolve  them 
from  the  obligations  contraded  by  this  oath,  or  declare 
it  null  and  void. 

The  indulgence  fliown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  encouraged  thofe  of  the  fame  perfuafion  in 
Scotland  to  hope  for  a  fimilar  relief.  Several  gentle- 
men of  that  nation  of  great  rank  and  charafler,  and 
who  were  members  of  parliament,  exprclfed  their 
Avarmeft  wiflies  that  it  (hould  be  extended  to  their 
country  i  and  declared  their  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpofc  the  following  feflion.  The  defign 
was  approved  by  the  general  alfembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  ;  who  rejeiScd,  by  a  majority  of  no  lefs  than 
loo,  a  remonflrancc  that  had  been  propofed  againlt  it. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  flattering  appearances,  a  peti- 
tion was  prepared  for  parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland.  But  thefe  expedlations 
were  foon  damped.  A  pamphlet  was  publilhed  againft 
the  doftrine  and  profeffors  of  the  popifh  religion, 
which  reprefented  them  as  the  common  foes  to  man- 
kind and  the  diflurbcrs  of  all  dates  ;  and  this  being 
circulated  among  all  claffcs,  raifed  a  numberof enemies 
to  the  intended  petition. 

The  oppofition  was  at  firft  chiefly  conducted  by 
fome  perfons  at  Edinburgh,  who  afllimed  the  title  of 
Committee  for  the  Proteflant  Interefl  ;  and  under  that 
denomination  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  all  thofe 
who  coincided  with  their  opinions,  and  who  formed  a 
'%try  large  proportion  of  the  common  people  in  Scot- 
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land.     As  the  committee  at  Edinburgh,  from  its  refi- 
dence  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  deemed  to  * 
confift  of  perfons  of  the  firft  importance,  it  directed  in 
a  manner  the  motions  of  all  the  others. 

The  perfons  who  made  up  this  committee,  however, 
afted  from  no  mean  or  mercenary  views  :  they  aimed 
only  at  the  prefervation  of  the  proteflant  religion,  and 
the  liberties  of  their  country  ;  both  which  they  con- 
ceived were  in  danger,  from  the  indulgence  of  govern- 
ment to  individuals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion. 

Aftuated  by  thefeideas,  they  exerted  themfelveswith 
fo  much  adtivity,  that  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
Catholic  perfuafion  thought  it  requifite  for  their  fafeiy 
to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  Britilli  miniflry,  that 
they  were  dcfirous  to  drop  the  application  they  had 
propofed  to  make  for  an  indulgence  fimila'r  to  that 
which  had  been  granted  totheirfellow-fubjedsin  Eng- 
land of  the  fame  communion. 

They  publilhed  alfo  in  the  newfpapers  the  reprefen- 
taiion  they  had  made  to  miniftry  ;  hoping  thereby  to 
convince  the  public,  that  they  were  fincerely  defirous 
to  remove  any  caufe  of  diffatisfadion  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  to  fubmii  to  any  inconveniency  fooner  than 
occafion  difturbance.  But  matters  were  now  gone  too 
far  to  be  conciliated  by  any  means. 

On  the  2d  day  of  February  1779,  the  populace  met 
according  to  appointment,  in  order  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  various  projects  they  had  in  contemplation. 
They  began  by  an  attack  upon  a  houfe  inhabited  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  Biftiop,  with  others  of  his  perfuafion, 
and  which  contained  a  place  of  worfhip.  They  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames.  They  deftroyed  in  the  fame 
manner  another  houfe  that  had  alfo  a  chapel ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  vent  their  refentmentonfeve- 
ral  individuals  of  that  perfuafion  by  burning  their  ef- 
fefts.  J-  6 

The  next  objefls  of  their  vengeance  were  thofe  who 
had  patronized  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  bcfet  the 
houfes  of  Dr  Robertfon  and  Mr  Crofby  ;  but,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  intentions  of  the  rioters,  the  friends  of  both 
came  to  their  alTiflance  in  fuch  numbers,  and  fo  well 
prepared  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  populace,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  excrcifc  the  violence  they  had  premedi- 
tated. 

This  difappointment,  which  was  accompanied  by 
furtherprecautions  againft  their  malevolent  defigns,  put 
an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the  mob  at  Edinburgh.  But 
the  fpirit  of  diiTatisfadion  at  the  indulgence  intended 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  ftill  remained  in  full  force. 
Miniftry  was  held  out  as  harbouring  a  fecret  determi- 
nation to  undermine  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  to  in- 
troduce popery  ;  and  loaded  in  confequence  with  the 
nioft  outrageous  inveftivcs. 

By  degrees  the  fame  ungovernable  fpirit  was  com- 
municated to  part  of  the  Englilh  nation.  Thecryagiinft 
popery  became  daily  more  loudamong  the  inferior  claf- 
fcs ;  and  tiftt  inveteracy  which  had  fubfided  during  fo 
many  years,  began  to  revive  in  as  powerful  a  degree,  as 
if  the  nation  were  adlually  under  the  impending  terrors 
of  pcrfccution.  To  this  were  added  the  fecret  fears  of 
others  ;  who  ftill  imagined  it  wasnotinconfiftcnt  with 
good  policy  to  difcouragc  a  religion,  from  the  profef- 
fors of  which  fo  much  danger  had  accrued  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  country  in  former  times.     Thefe,   the' 
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BritiTn.    avcrfc  to  all  afts  of  violence,  thought  it  neceflary  to 
^— vr— '  keep  alive  the  antipathy  to  it,  and  by  no  means  to  ihow 
the  lead  willingnefs  to  grant  any  further  indulgence 
ihanit  had  hitherto  experienced. 

From  this  motive  they  were  of  opinion,  that  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  laws  enacted  againft  it,  though  tacit  and 
unauthorifed,  was  fuiHcie nt  to  remove  all  complaints  of 
Jiarlhncfs  and  opprellion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  they  looked  upon  the  penal  ftatutes  as  a 
req.iifitc  bar  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  fab- 
niilCoii  and  fear  of  offending. 

Thus  a  fociety  was  formed  in  London,  which  took 
the  title  of  the  Proteftant  Allbciation,  of  which  lord 
George  Gordon,  who  had  rendered  himfclf  conlpicuous 
in  Scotland  by  his  oppofiiion  to  the  repeal,  was  elec- 
ted prcfident :  and  ii  now  prepared  to  acT:  in  a  deciiive 
manner  againil  the  rtfolutions  of  the  legillature. 

On  the  29th  of  May  1780,  the  allbciators  held  a. 
meeting  in  order  to  fettle  in  what  manner  they  fliould 
prcfent  a  petition  to  the  houl'e  of  commons  againft  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  ftatiitfs.  A  lung  I'peech  was  made 
on  this  occafion  by  their  prefidcnt,  who  reprefented  the 
Roman  perfiiafioa  as  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  the 
country  ;  that  the  only  method  of  ftopping  its  progrefs, 
was  to  go  up  with  a  fpiriied  remondancc  to  their  re- 
prcfentatives,  and  to  tell  them  in  plain  and  refoUne 
terms,  that  they  were  determined  to  prefcrvc  their  reli- 
gious freedom  with  their  lives,  &c. 

This  hjrangue  being  received  with  the  loudeft  ap- 
plaufc,  he  moved  that  the  whole  body  of  the  allbcia- 
tion Ihoukl  meet  on  the  2d  day  of  June  in  St  George's 
Fields,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
houfc  of  commons  on  the  delivery  of  the  petition.  This 
being  unanimouily  alfented  to,  he  informed  them,  that 
if  he  found  himfelf  attended  by  f-  '  than  20,000,  he 
would  not  prcfent  the  petition.  H  then  direifled  they 
Ihould  form  themfclvcs  into  four  divifions  ;  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  third,  to  confift  of  thofe  who  belonged  to 
the  City,  Weftminfter,  and  Southwark  ;  the  fourth  of 
the  Scotch  refidents  in  London.  They  were,  by  way 
of  diftinftion,  to  wear  blue  cockades  in  their  hats. 

Three  days  previous  to  the  prefentation  of  the  peti- 
tion, he  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  houfc,  and  acquainted 
it  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  prefcnted  ; 
bitthis  was  received  with  as  much  indifference  and  un- 
concern as  all  his  former  intimations. 

On  the  2d  day  of  June,  according  to  appointment, 
abeut  50  or  60,000  men  alFemblcd  in  St  George's 
Fields.  They  drew  up  in  four  feparatc  divifions,  as 
had  been  agreed,  and  proceeded  to  the  parliament 
houfc,  with  lord  George  Gordon  at  their  head.  An 
immenfe  roll  of  parchment  was  carried  before  them, 
containing  the  names  of  thofc  who  had  figned  the  pe- 
tition. 

On  their  way  to  the  houfe,  they  behaved  with 
great  peaccablenefs  and  decency  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
were  arrived,  great  difturbances  took  place.  The 
rioters  began  by  compelling  all  tlic  members  of  both 
ho.ifcs  they  met  with,  to  put  blue  cockades  in  their 
hits,  and  call  out,  "  No  Popery."  They  forced  fomc 
to  take  an  oaih  that  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  papery  adt,  as  they  llyled  it.  They  treated  others 
with  great  indignity,  pofting  themfclvcs  in  all  the  ave- 
nues to  both  hojfes;  the  doors  of  which  they  twice 
endeavoured  to  break  open. 
Vol.  III. 


Their  rage  was  chiefly  dircded  againft  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  lords ;  feveral  of  whom  narrowly  tfca- 
ped  with  tlieir  lives. 

During  thcfe  difturbances,  lord  George  Gordon 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition.  Tliis  was 
readily  granted  ;  bat  when  he  propofcd  it  Ihould  be  ta- 
ken into  immediate  ccnfideration,  it  was  ftrenuouOy  op- 
pofed  by  almoft  the  whole  houfe.  Enraged  at  this 
oppofitioa,  he  came  out  feveral  times  to  the  people  du- 
ring tlie  debates,  acquainting  them  how  avtrfe  the  houfc 
appeared  to  grant  their  petition,  and  naming  particular- 
ly thofe  who  had  fpokcn  againft  it. 

Several  members  of  the  houfc  cxpoftulatcd  with  him 
in  the  warmeft  ttrmsonthe  unjuftifiablenefsof  his  con- 
duct; and  one  of  his  relations,  colonel  Gordon,  threat- 
ened to  run  him  through  the  moment  any  of  the  riot- 
ers fliould  force  their  entrance  into  the  houfe.  It  was 
fomc  hours  before  the  houfe  could  carry  on  its  delibe- 
rations with  any  regularity,  which  was  not  done  till 
the  members  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
the  guards.  Order  being  reflored,  the  btifmcfs  of  the 
petition  was  refumed ;  when  lord  George  Gordon 
told  them  it  had  been  figned  by  near  t20,oco  Britilli 
Proieftant  fubjtfts.  He  therefore  inlifted  that  the  pe- 
tition ihould  be  confidercd  without  delay.  But  not- 
withftandingthe  dangers  with  which  they  were  mena- 
ced, and  the  proof  which  the  mover  of  the  petition  had 
given  that  no  means  Ihould  be  left  unemployed  to 
compel  them  to  grant  it,  the  commons  continued  im- 
moveable in  their  determination.  Of  200  members, 
then  prefent  in  the  houfe,  fix  only  voted  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mob  had  difpcrfcd  itfelf  into 
various  pars  of  the  metropolis,  where  they  demolifhed 
two  Romiih  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  minifters: 
and  openly  vented  tlie  moft  terrible  menaces  againft  all 
people  of  that  perfuafion. 

On  the  4th  of  June  they  affembled  in  great  numbers 
in  the  eaftern  parts  of  London  ;  and  attacked  the  cha- 
pels and  houfcs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  quar- 
ter, ftripping  them  of  their  contents,  which  ihcy 
threw  into  the  ftreet,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

They  renewed  their  outrages  on  the  following  day, 
deftroying  feveral  Roman  chapels,  and  dcmolifliing  the 
houfe  of  Sir  George  Saville,  inrcfentment  of  his  ha- 
ving brought  into  parliament  the  bill  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Next  day  both  houfcs  met  as  ufual ;  but  finding 
that  no  bufinefs  could  be  done,  they  adjourned  to  the 
19th. 

During  this  day  and  the  following,  which  were  the 
6th  and  7th  of  June,  the  rioters  -.vere  abfolutc  maftcrs 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs. 

Some  of  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  minifters,  ha- 
ving been  feizcd  and  fent  toNewgate,  the  mob  collcflcd 
before  that  pri Ion, and  demanded  their  immediatercleafc. 
On  being  refufcd,  they  proceeded  to  throw  firebands  and 
all  manner  of  corabuftibles  into  the  keeper's  houfe,  which 
unhappily  communicated  the  fire  to  the  whole  build- 
ing;  fo  that  this  immenfe  pile  was  foon  in  flames.  In 
this  fccne  of  confufion,  the  prifoners  were  all  rcleafcd. 
They  amounted  to  about  300 ;  ainong  them  feveral 
were  under  fentencc  of  death.  They  fet  fire,  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  the  King's-bench  and  Fleet  prifons, 
and  to  a  number  of  houfcs  belonging  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
4  S  iholics^ 
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Britain,  tholics.  The  terror  occafioned  by  thefe  incendiaries 
*~~^'~~^  was  fuch,  that  moft  people  hung  out  of  their  windows 
pieces  of  blue  filk,  which  was  the  colour  aflu me d  by 
the  rioters  ;  and  chalked  on  their  doors  and  Ihutters 
the  words,  "  No  Popery,"  by  way  of  fignifying  they 
were  friendly  to  the  caufe. 

The  night  of  the  7th  of  June  concluded  thefe 
horrors.  No  lefs  than  36  different  conflagrations  were 
counted  at  the  fame  time.  The  bank  had  been  threa- 
tened, and  was  twice  aflailed  ;  but  happily  was  too 
well  guarded  for  their  attempts.  In  the  evening,  large 
bodies  of  troops  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  came  in 
time  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  rioters.  They 
fell  upon  them  every  where,  and  multitudes  were  flain 
and  wounded,  befides  the  numbers  that  periflied  thro' 
intoxication.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th,  that  people  began  to  recover  from  their  conftcr- 
nation.  During  great  part  of  the  day,  the  Jiforders  of 
the  preceding  night  had  created  fo  terrible  an  alarm, 
that  the  Ihops  were  alniofl  univerfally  fliut  up  over  all 
London.  The  melancholy  effeds  of  mifguided  zeal 
were  not,  however,  confined  folely  to  London.  The 
outrageous  difpofition  of  the  populace  was  preparing 
to  adt  the  like  horrid  fcenes  in  other  parts  of  England. 
The  mob  rofe  in  Hull,  Briflol,  and  Bath  ;  but  through 
the  timely  interpofition  of  the  magiltracy,  thefe  places 
were  faved  from  their  fury. 

On  the  fubliding  of  this  violent  and  unexpected 
commotion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fecure  lord 
George  Gordon.  He  was  arrefted,  and  committed 
clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  after  having  undergone  a 
long  examination  before  the  principal  lords  of  the 
council. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  both  houfes  met  again  accord- 
ing to  adjournment.  A  fpeech  was  made  on  thisoc- 
cafion  from  the  throne,  acquainting  them  with  the 
nieafures  that  had  been  taken  in  confequencc  of  the 
-  diflurbances,  and  afTuring  them  of  the  uiuioft  readinefs 
to  concur  in  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  fafety 
and  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  fpeech  was  highly  approved ;  but  the  con- 
dudlof  adminiflration  was  feverely  cenfured,and  char- 
ged with  unpardonable  negledt  for  not  calling  forth 
the  civil  power,  and  employing  the  military  in  due 
lime  to  obviate  the  mifchiefs  that  had  been  committed. 
Miniflry  excufed  itfelf,  from  the  want  of  fufhcient 
llrength  to  anfwer  all  the  demands  of  afTiftance  that 
were  made  during  the  riots,  and  the  abfolate  impofli- 
bility  of  fuppreffing  them  till  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
the  country.  The  various  petitions  were  now  taken 
into  confideration  that  had  been  prefented  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  adt  which  had  occafioned  the  riots;  but 
the  houfe  continued  in  the  fame  mind.  Neverthelcfs 
it  was  thought  proper  to  yield  fomewliat  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  by  palTing  a  bill  for  preventing 
perfons  of  the  Popifh  perfuafion  fi-oni  teaching  or  e- 
ducating  the  children  of  Proteftants;  but  this  wasaf- 
645  terwards  thrown  out  by  the  lords. 
Miiiifterial  Nothing  conld  have  happened  more  opportunely 
P"^"  ^°°*  for  the  prcfent  miniflry  than  the  riots  juft  now  related  ; 
Z"".  ^  for  fuch  were  the  alarm  and  terror  occafioned  by  thera, 
that  the  ardour  which  had  appeared  for  promoting  po- 
pular meetings  and  afTociations,  and  for  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  government,  was  in  a  great  degree  fup- 
prcfTed.    The  county  meetings  were  reprefented  as 


having  a  tendency  like  the  Proteflant  AfToc'iation,  to  Bfitaai. 
bring  on  infurreftions  and  rebellions.  Many  began  to  *---v— 
conlider  all  popular  meetings  as  extremely  dangerous; 
and  among  the  commercial  and  monied  people,  there 
was  not  an  inconfiderabe  number,  who  were  fopanic- 
flruck  by  the  late  riots,  that  all  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  conflitution  was  over-ruled  by  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  about  the  prefervation  of  their  property. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thefe  events,  though  the  minifter 
was  again  at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  parliament,  it 
is  probable  that  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  which  prevailed 
in  the  different  counties  would  have  compelled  admi- 
niftration  to  make  fome  conccffions  to  the  people.  But 
thefe  tranfaftions  extremely  flrengthened  the  hands  of 
adminiftration,  and  rendered  the  exertions  of  the  po- 
pular leaders  lefs  formidable.  The  popular  party  were 
alfo  fomewhat  weakened,  by  the  dilTenfions  which 
took  place  among  them  in  the  county  meetings,  and 
affembJics  of  that  kind,  relative  to  annual  parliaments 
and  other  political  regulations  which  were  propofed 
to  be  adopted. 

In  the  iuppreffion  of  thefe  riots,  however,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  military  without  the  command  of  the 
civil  niagiflrate  became  a  matter  of  fufpicion  to  the 
people  at  large.  In  the  houfe  of  lords  the  duke 
of  Richmond  exprelTed  an  expedation  that  fome  of 
his  majefly's  miniffers  would  rife,  and  give  their  lord- 
fhips  affurances,  that  the  meafures  taken  in  order  to 
fupprefs  the  riots,  which  were  defenfible  only  upoa 
the  ground  of  neceffity,  would  be  fo  flated  ;  and  that 
what  was  illegally  done,  on  the  ground  of  neceffity, 
would  be  cured  by  an  aft  of  indemnity. 

Various  other  obfervations  were  thrown  out  relative 
to  the  king's  prerogative  and  military  law :  upon 
which  lord  Mansfield  obferved,  that  neither  the  king's 
prerogative  nor  military  law  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  condudt  of  government  in  their  endeavours 
to  quell  the  late  outrages.  All  men,  of  all  ranks, 
defcriptions,  and  denominations,  were  bound  by  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  interpofe  for  the  prevention  of 
afts  of  high  treafon,  or  felony,  wherever  any  at- 
tempts to  perpetrate  fuch  crimes  were  made  in  their 
prefence ;  and  were  criminal,  if  they  did  not  do  iu 
In  the  whole  of  thefe  proceedings,  therefore,  the 
military  had  not  afted  in  their  technical  capacity  as 
military,  but  had  merely  exercifed  their  duty  as  civil 
men,  which  they,  in  common  with  other  civil  men, 
had  ijoth  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  exercife.  When 
a  body  of  men  were  convened,  without  proceeding  to 
the  actual  perpetration  of  treafonable  or  felonious 
ads,  then,  by  a  claufe  in  the  riot-aft,  the  prefence  of 
the  civil  magiltrate  was  neceflary,  before  the  military 
could  interpofe  at  all ;  and  for  this  reafon,  that  as  no 
afts  of  felony  were  committed,  they  conld  have  no 
plea  in  the  civil  charafter  for  meddling  at  all.  But 
by  the  ftatute-law  of  the  country,  it  became  felonious 
in  any  combination  of  men  to  perfcvere  in  that  combi- 
nation, after  the  riot-aft  had  been  read  by  a  juftice  of 
the  peace;  and  this  beingdone,  then, and  not  till  then, 
they  had  a  conftitutional  reafon  for  their  interpofition; 
namely,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  hindering  the  cora- 
miffion  of  felony,  whenever  they  had  it  in  their  power.. 
This  being,  therefore,  the  plain  voice  of  the  law,  his 
lordfhip  did  not  fee  how  any  prerogative  of  the  king 
had  been  exercifed;  nor  how  military  law  had  been 

eflablifhed. 
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Bwui*.     eftabliflied.     Nothing  had  been  done  ont  of  the  rcgii- 

* V— •  lar  courfc  of  the  law,  and  no  power  had  been  alTiiiiied 

by  the  foldicry,  which  they  did  not  poflTefs  as  civil  indi- 
viduals, and  not  inxhcir  technical  capacity  as  members 
of  the  military. 

This  doctrine  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
ration  in  general,  and  was  very  freely  ccnfured  both 
in  news-papers  and  pamphlets.  It  was  admitted,  that 
if  foldiers  came  accidentally,  as  individuals,  to  any 
place  where  felonies  were  committing,  they  might  in- 
terfere, as  well  as  others  of  the  king's  fnbjedts,  in  the 
prevention  of  them.  But  this  was  a  ditfcrcnt  cafe 
from  that  of  bodies  of  armed  troops  being  fcnt  under 
officers  commillioned  by  the  king,  and  with  orders 
to  aft  againft  riotous  and  difordcrly  pcrfons  wichoiu 
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any  authority  from  the  civil  magiftrate.  It  was  main- 
tained, that  the  conftitution  of  England  knew  no  fuch 
characfler  as  a  mercenary  foldicr,  at  the  fole  will  of 
the  executive  power.  Soldiers  were  held  to  their  du- 
ty by  laws  which  affeiSed  no  other  part  of  the  com- 
munity :  and  no  foldicr,  as  fuch,  conid  be  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  conftitution,  without  a  particular 
aft  of  parliament  in  his  favour.  The  idea  that  a  mi- 
litary man  was  convertible  into  a  foldier,  or  a  citizen, 
as  royalty  might  move  its  fceptre,  was  a  novel  idea, 
and  only  made  for  the  prefent  occalion.  Mercenary 
armies  were  underftood  to  confift  of  men,  who  had  ei- 
ther detached  ihcmfelves  or  been  forced  from  civil  fo- 
cieties.  Laws  were  made  on  thofe  fuppohtions,  re- 
garding their  liberties  and  lives,  fuch  as  no  members 
of  civil  focieiy  could  fubmit  to.  Soldiers  were  only 
tolerated  by  annual  bills,  and  under  repeated  pretences; 
and  the  very  idea  of  blending  them  with  the  common 
fubjeftsof  the  ftate,  and  giving  pcrfons  of  their  dc- 
fcription  a  right  of  judging  on  its  moft  important  oc- 
currences, wonld  have  filled  ourancclfors  with  horror. 
The  laws  tolerated  an  army  for  certain  periods,  and 
under  certain  reftriftions  ;  but  there  was  no  law  which 
admitted  tho  interference  of  the  military  in  any  of  the 
operations  of  civil  gorernment. 

It  was  acknowledged,  that  the  late  atrocious  riots 
hid  rendered  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power  ab- 
folutely  necelTary  :  but  it  was  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tended, that  the  interpofiiion  of  the  army  in  thofe 
outrages,  without  any  authority  from  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  was  an  aft  of  prerogative  unconftitutional 
and  illegal,  though  perfedly  fcafonable  and  benefi- 
cial. The  public  fafety  and  benefit  might  fomctiraes 
excufe  exertions  of  power,  which  would  be  injurious 
and  tyrannical  on  ordinary  occafions :  but  the  nt- 
moft  care  (liould  be  taken,  that  fuch  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions (hould  not  be  eftablilhed  as  precedents  which 
might  operate  very  fatally  to  the  conftitution.  An 
aft  of  indemnity  to  the  miniftry,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  the  necedity  of  the  cafe,  fliould  be  immedi- 
ately paffed.  But  if  a  large  ftanding  army  was  kept 
up,  and  the  king  was  underftood  to  be  inverted  with 
a  power  of  ordering  the  troops  to  aft  difcretionally, 
whenever  he  Ihould  judge  proper,  without  any  autho- 
rity from  the  civil  magiftrate,  the  people  coidd  have 
no  poflible  fccurity  for  their  liberties.  In  vain  might 
be  their  appeals  to  the  conns  of  juftice  :  for  the  effica- 
cy of  appeals  of  that  kind,  in  fuch  cafes,  would  depend 
on  the  plcafure  of  the  prince. 

Man/  were  filled  with  Umilar  apprchcnfions,  and 


alarmed  at  the  dangerous  precedent  which   the  lite    Uriiain. 

exertions  of  the  military  afforded,  however  necelTary  *~— ^^ ' 

they  might  be  from  the  very  fingular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  Among  others.  Sir  George  Saville,  in  an 
addrefs  to  his  conftituents  fome  time  afterwards,  de- 
clared, that  he  confidcred  ihem  as  "  fully,  eifeftually, 
and  abfoliitely  under  the  difcrciion  and  power  of  a  mi- 
litary force,  which  was  to  aft  without  waiting  for  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magiftratcs." 

A  letter  written  by  lord  Amherft  to  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Tvvilleton,  who  commanded  the  troops  employed 
in  London  for  the  fupprellion  of  the  riots,  and  which 
was  underftood  to  be  an  order  for  difarming  the  citi- 
zens, was  much  canvailcd  in  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment. The  letter,  however,  Vv-as  denied  to  have  fuch  a 
meaning,  and  was  faid  to  be  levelled  only  at  difordcrly 
pcrfons  who  were  found  in  arms.  It  excited,  nevcr- 
thclefs,  no  inconliderable  alarm  ;  and  was  an  induce- 
ment, added  to  the  confideration  of  the  late  riois,  lo 
lead  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  provide  themfelvcs 
with  arms,  and  to  join  in  plans  of  military  allbciation, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  proteft  thcmfelves  and 
the  city  from  violence  and  outrage,  without  any  future 
interpofition  of  the  military.  g^g 

We  muft  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  operations  Various  er- 
of  the  war,  which,  notwithftanding  the  powerful  con-  gafcmems 
federacy  againft  Great  Britain,  fcemed  rather  to  be  in  *'  ''*>  *-'^- 
her  favour  than  othcrwifc.     The  Spaniards  had  begun 
their  military   operations  by  the  ficge  of  Gibraltar, 
but  with    very  little  fuccefs  *  ;  and  the  clofe  of  the  •  See  Gii- 
year  1779,  ^"'l    beginning  of   1780,  were    attended-ra/rar. 
with  fome  confiderable  naval  advantages  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.    On  the  i8th  of  December  1 779,  the  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  Weft-Indies 
captured  nine  fail  of  French  merchant  fhips,   which, 
with  feveral  others,  were   under  the  convoy  of  fome 
Ihips  of  war.     Two  days  after  he  detached  rear  admi- 
ral Rowley  in  purfuit  of  three  large  French   fliips,  of 
which  he  had  received  intelligence,  and    which   were 
fuppofed   to  be  part  of  Monf.  la  Mothe  Picquet's  fqua- 
dron  returning  from  Grenada.     His  fuccefs  there  has 
been  already  mentioned  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  fe- 
veral otlier  veffcls  were  taken  by  the  fame  fquadron 
commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 

On  the  8th  of  January  17S0,  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney,  who  had  been  intrufted  with  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  one  objeft  of  the  deftination  of  Vr-hich  was  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  22  fail  of  Spanifli  lliips, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  fleet  was  taken. 

In  little  more  than  a  week  after,  the  fame  for- 
tunate admiral  met  with  ftill  more  fignal  fuccefs. 
On  the  i6ih  of  the  month  he  engaged,  near  Cape 
St  Vincent,  a  Spanilh  fleet,  confifting  of  11  fliips  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  Don  Juan  deLangara. 
The  Spaniards  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but  four  of 
their  largeft  fliips  were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gib- 
raltar. Thefc  were,  the  Phoenix  of  80  guns  and  700 
men,  op  board  which  was  the  admiral,  Don  Juan  de 
Langara  ;  the  Monarca,  of  70  gnns  and  600  men, 
Don  Antonio  Oyarvide  commander;  the  PrincclTa,  of 
70  guns  and  600  men,  Don  Manual  de  Leon  com- 
mander ;  and  the  Diligenie,  of  70  guns  and  6co 
men,  Don  Antonio  Abornoz  commander.  Two  o- 
thcr  70  guns  fliips  were  alio  taken  :  but  one  of  them 
was  driven  od  (hore  on  (he  breakers  and  loft,  and  the 
4  S  2  other 
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Efkain.  Oilier  was  likewire  driven  on  (hofe,  but  afterwards  re- 
*"^  "^  'covered.  Four  fhipsof  the  line  efcaped,  and  the  two 
frigates:  but  two  of  the  former  were  much  damaged 
in  the  aftion  ;  in  the  courfc  of  which  one  Spanilli  fliip, 
the  San  Domingo,  of  70  guns  and  600  men,  was 
blown  up.  The  five  men  of  war  taken  were  remark- 
ably finefliips;  and  w-ere  afterwards  completely  refitted, 
manned,  and  pot  into  the  EngliQi  line  of  battle.  The 
Spanifli  admiral  and  his  officers  applied  to  Sir  George 
Rodney  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain  up- 
on their  parole  of  honour:  but  this  he  declined  for 
fome  time,  becaufe  he  was  informed  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  Britifli  feamen  were  then  prifoners  in  Spain, 
who  ought  to  have  been  releafed.  However,  after- 
wards receiving  airnrances  that  thefe  fliould  be  imme- 
diately fet  at  liberty,  he  releafed  the  Spanifli  admiral 
and  officers  upon  t?heir  parole  ;  and  the  prifoners  in 
general  were  treated  with  fuch  generofity  and  huma- 
nity, as  appeared  to  make  a  great  impreffion  upon  the 
court  of  Madrid  and  the  Spanifli  nation.  When  ad- 
miral Rodney  had  fupplied  the  garrifon  at  Gibraltar 
with  provifions,  ammunition,  and  money,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  to  the  Weft-Indies  ;  having  fent 
])ome  par:  of  his  fleet,  with  his  Spanilh  prizes,  under 
the  command  of  rear-admiral  Digby  ;  who  took  a 
French  man  of  war  on  his  return^  the  Prothee,  of  64 
guns  and  700  men. 

On  the  20th  of  March  there  was  an  aftion  in  the 
Welt-Indies,  between  fome  French  and  Englifh  men 
of  war,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Monf.  de 
la  Mothe  Picqjet,  and  the  latter,  being  part  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker's  fquadron,  under  that  of  commodore 
Cornwallis.  The  engagement  Vi'as  maintained  on  both 
fides  with  great  fpirit  ;  but  the  French  at  length  gave 
,  -  lip  the  contcft,  and  made  the  belt  of  their  way  for 

Cape  Franfois. 

Admiral  Fvodney  having  arrived  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  his  majefty's  (hips 
at  the  Leeward  iflands,  an  adion  happened  between 
him  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
count  de  Guichen,  on  the  17th  of  April.  The  Bri- 
tiOi  fquadron  conlifted  of  20  ihips  of  the  line,  belides 
frigates  ;  and  the  French  fleet  of  23  fliips  of  the  line, 
and  feveral  frigates.  The  adion  began  a  little  before 
one,  and  con;inued  till  about  a  quarter  after  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Admiral  Rodney  was  on  board  the 
Sandwich,  a  90  gun  fhip,  which  beat  three  of  the 
?"rench  fliips  out  of  their  line  of  battle,  and  entirely 
broke  it.  But  fuch  was  at  length  the  crippled  conditi- 
on of  the  Sandwich,  and  of  feveral  other  fliips,  that  it 
was  iuipoQible  to  purfue  the  French  that  night  with- 
out the  greateft  difadvantage.  The  vidory  was,  in- 
deed, claimed  on  both  fides  ;  but  no  fliip  was  taken  on 
either  :  and  the  French  retired  to  Gnadaloupe.  Ad- 
miral Rodney's  fliip,  the  Sandwich,  had  fufFered  fo 
much,  that  for  24  hours  Ihe  was  with  difficulty  kept 
above  water.  Of  the  Britifh  there  were  killed  in  this 
engagement  120,  and  353  were  wounded. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  another  aftion  happened  be- 
tween the  fame  conmianders.  It  did  not  commence 
till  near  feven  in  the  evening,  only  a  few  Ihips  having 
engaged,  which  were  foon  feparated  ;  and  the  whole 
ended  in  nothing  decifive.  Of  the  Britifli  21  were 
killed,  and  100  wounded.  The  fleet  met  again  on 
the  19th  of  the  fame  mouth,  when  another  action  en- 


fued  ;  bat  this  alfo  terminated  without  any  material 
advantage  on  either  fide.  In  the  laft  engagement  47  ' 
of  the  Britifli  were  killed  and  193  wounded.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  accounts,  the  total  of  their  lofs, 
in  thefe  three  actions,  amounted  to  158  killed,  and 
820  wounded. 

It  was  a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  for  Great 
Britain,  that  the  French  fliould  have  foformidable.a  fleet 
in  the  Wcfl:-Indies  :  and  this  great  force  of  the  enemy 
was  augmented  in  June,  by  being  joined  with  a  Spanifli 
fquadron  near  theiiland  of  Dominica.  The  French  and 
Spanifli  fleets,  when  united,  amounted  to  36  fail  of 
the  line.  They  did  not,  however,  attack  any  of  the 
Britifli  iflands,  or  even  reconnoitre  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  which  then 
lay  at  anchor  in  Gros  Iflet  bay.  Such,  indeed,  were 
the  vigilance  and  good  condud  of  that  admiral,  and 
fo  fenfiblc  were  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  of  his 
fervices,  that  the  houfes  of  affembly  of  St  Chriflo- 
pher's  and  Nevis  prefented  addreflTes  to  him,  leflifying 
their  gratitude  for  the  fecurity  they  enjoyed  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  fpirited  and  feafonable  exertions. 

In  the  month  of  June,  admiral  Geary,  who  com- 
manded the  grand  fleet,  took  twelve  valuable  merchant 
fliips  bound  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Bourdeaiix  and 
other  ports  of  France  :  But  in  the  month  of  July  a 
very  important  and  unexpcfted  capture  was  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  which  could  not  but  excite  much  alarm 
in  Great  Britain.  On  the  8th  of  Auguft,  captain 
Moutray,  who  had  under  his  command  the  Ramilies 
of  74  guns  and  two  frigates,  with  the  trade  bound  for 
the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  under  convoy,  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  had  failed  from  Cadiz  the  preceding 
day.  The  Ramilies  and  the  two  frigates  efcaped  :  but 
the  reft  were  fo  completely  furrounded,  that  five  Eaft; 
Indiamen  were  taken,  and  50  merchant  fliips  bound 
for  the  Weft-Indies.  Their  cargoes  were  extremely 
valuable  :  it  was  one  of  the  moft  complete  naval  cap- 
tures ever  made  ;  and  was  a  heavy  ftroke  to  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  The  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fion  behaved  to  their  prifoners  with  great  attention  and 
humanity  ;  and  appeared  difpofed  to  make  an  adequate 
return  for  the  generous  treatment  which  their  country- 
men had  experienced  from  admiral  Rodney.  This  lofs, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  was  fcarce  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  the  capture  of  Fort  Omoa  from  the  Spaniards, 
where  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars  were  gain- 
ed by  the  viftors,  and,  among  other  valuable  commo- 
dities, 2J  quintals  of  quickfilver,  without  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  extradt  the  precious  metals  from 
their  ores  ;  the  lofs  of  which  confequently  rendered 
their  mines  ufclefs. 

But  while  the  Britifli  were  making  the  moft  vigo- 
rous efforts,  and  even  in  the  main  getting  the  better 
of  the  powers  who  oppofcd  them  fairly  in  the  field, 
enemies  were  raifed  up  throughout  all  Europe,  who, 
by  rcafon  of  their  acting  indiredlly,  could  neither  be 
oppofcd  no  refifled.  The  power  which  moft  openly 
manifefted  its  ho/tile  intentions  was  Holland  ;  but  be- 
fides  this,  a  moft  formidable  confederacy,  under  the 
title  of  the  armed  rieiiirality,  was  formed,  evidently 
with  a  defign  to  crufli  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  this  confederacy  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  declared 
herfelf  the  head  ;  and  her  plan  was  intimated  on  the 
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Brioiji.    26ih  of  February  17H0,  in  a  declaration  addrcffed  to 

w '  the  courts  of  London,  Vcrfailles,    and    Madrid.     In 

this  piece  it  was  obfcrvcd,  that  thojgli  from  the  con- 
duct of  her  imperial  niajefty  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  her  fubjeils  would  have  been  allowed  peaceably 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  indullry,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  all  neutral  nations,  experience 
had  proved  the  contrary  :  her  imperial  majtlly's  fub- 
jcfts  had  been  often  moleflcd  in  their  navigation,  and 
retarded  in  their  operations,  by  the  fliips  and  priva- 
teers of  the  belligerent  powers.  Her  imperial  majelly 
therefore  declared,  that  flie  found  hcrfelf  under  the 
nectiiity  of  removing  ihofe  vexations  which  were  of- 
fered to  the  commerce  of  Rulfia,  as  well  as  to  the  li- 
berty of  commerce  in  general,  by  all  the  means  com- 
patible with  lier  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  her  ftib- 
jecls  :  but  before  (he  came  to  any  ferious  raeafures, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  new  mifunderftandings,  ilie 
thought  it  j;i(l  and  equitable  to  expofc  to  the  eyes  of 
all  Ejrope  the  principles  which  (he  had  adopted  for 
her  conduct,  and  which  were  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing propofitions : 

1.  That  neutral  fliips  flioiild  enjoy  a  free  navigation, 
even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafis  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers. 

2.  That  all  efFe<5ts  belonging  to  the  fubjcifis  of  the 
belligerent  powers  fliould  be  looked  upon  as  free  on 
board  fuch  neutral  (hips,  excepting  only  fjch  goods  as 
were  flipulated  contraband. 

5.  Her  imperial  majcdy,  for  the  proper  unJcrRand- 
ing  of  this,  refers  to  the  articles  10.  and  11.  of  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great-Britain,  extending  her 
obligations  to  all  the  other  belligerent  pov/ers. 

In  the  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Fiuf- 
fia  in  1734,  it  is  faid,  "  The  fubjeds  of  either  party 
may  freely  pafs,  repafs,  and  trade  in  all  countries  which 
now  arc  or  hereafter  (liall  be  at  enmity  with  the  oilier 
of  ihefiiJ  parties,  I'bccsaftually  blocked  up  or  befieged 
only  excepted,  provided  they  do  not  carry  any  warlike 
.'lores  or  ammunition  to  the  enemy  :  as  for  all  other  cf- 
feds,  their  (hips,  palfengcrs,  and  goods,  (hall  be  free  and 
unmolcded.  Cannons,  mortars,  orother  warlike  u:en- 
fils,  in  any  qiaiitity  beyond  what  may  be  nccelfary  for 
tlie  (hip'i  providon,  and  may  properly  appertain  to  and 
be  judged  necctfary  for  every  man  of  the  fi.ip's  trcw, 
or  for  each  paffcngcr,  fliall  be  deemed  ammunition  of 
war;  and  if  any  fuch  be  found,  they  may  fcize  and 
confifcatc  the  fame  according  to  law:  but  neither  the 
veffel,  palTcngers,  or  the  rcfl  of  the  goods,  (hall  be 
detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from  purfuing 
their  voyage."  The  fame  enumeration  of  the  goods, 
llipulatcd  as  contraband,  was  given  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Great-Britain  and  Ruffia  in  1766. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  charaflerizes  a 
port  blocked  up,  that  denomination  Ihould  not  be 
granted  but  to  fuch  places  before  which  there  were 
aftually  a  number  of  enemy's  fliips  ftatit.ned  near  e- 
nough  foas  to  make  its  entry  dangerous. 

5.  That  thefe  principles  fliould  feivc  as  mlcs  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  and  fcntenccs  upon  the  legality  of 
prizes. 

Jier  imperial  tnajcfty  declared,  that  She  was  firmly 
refolved  10  maintain  thefe  principles  ;  and  that  in  or- 
der to  proteft  the  honour  of  her  riag,  and  ihc  feturiiy 
of  the  comtncrcc  and  navigation  uf  her  ful>jci.^S;  flic 


had  given  orders  to  fit  out  a  confiderablc  part  of  her    Eritai». 

naval  forces.     She  added,    that   this  mealuic  would  * '^ ' 

have  no  influence  on  the  flrift  and  rigorous  neutrality 
w  hich  flie  was  refolved  to  obferve,  fo  long  as  (he  (hould 
not  be  provoked  and  forced  to  depart  from  her  prin- 
ciples of  moderation  and  impartiality.  It  was  only  in 
that  extremity  that  her  fleet  would  be  ordered  to  aft 
wherever  her  honour,  intercft,  and  ncccflity  fliould 
require.  This  declaration  was  alio  communicated  to 
the  States-general  by  prince  Gallitzin,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary from  the  eniprefs  of  Ruflla ;  and  (he  invited 
them  to  make  a  common  caufe  with  her,  fo  far  as 
fuch  an  union  might  ferve  to  proteft  commerce  and 
navigation.  Similar  communications  and  invitations 
were  alio  made  to  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  of  Stock- 
holm, and  of  Lifbon,  in  order,  it  was  faid,  that,  by 
the  united  care  of  all  the  neutral  maritime  powers,  the 
navigation  of  all  the  neutral  trading  nations  might  be 
edablifiied  and  legalized,  and  a  fyftcm  adopted  found- 
ed upon  jurtice,  and  which,  by  its  real  advantage, 
might  ferve  for  rules  at  future  ages. 

The  memorial  of  the  cmprefs  of  Ruflia,  though  very 
.unfavourable  to  the  views  of  Great-Britain,  received 
a  civil  anfwer  from  that  court :  but  by  other  powers 
it  was  received,  as  it  might  naturally  be  cxpc(5led, 
with  much  more  cordiality.  In  the  anfwer  of  the 
king  of  France  it  was  faid,  that  "  what  her  imperial 
majefly  claimed  from  the  belligerent  powers  was  no- 
thing eife  than  the  rules  prcfcribed  to  the  French  navy  ;. 
the  execution  whereof  was  maintained  with  an  exairt- 
nefs  known  and  applauded  by  all  Europe."  He  tx- 
prcfTed  his  approbation  of  the  principles  and  views  of 
herimperia!  majefly;  and  declared,  that  from  the  mea- 
fures  fhe  had  now  adopted,  "  folid  advantages  would 
undoubtedly  refult,  not  only  to  her  fubjeds,  but  alfo' 
to  all  nations."  The  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
alio  formally  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  propofcd 
by  the  eniprefs  of  Ruflia,  and  declared  their  perlcft 
approbation  of  her  fcntiments.  The  States-general 
did  the  fame :  bat  on  account  of  that  flownefs  of 
deliberation  which  prevails  in  the  councils  of  the  re- 
public, it  was  not  till  towards  the  clofc  of  the  year 
that  their  concurrence  was  notified  to  the  court  of 
Ruflia.  It  was  refolved  by  the  powers  cngaj^ed  in 
this  armed  neutrality  to  make  a  common  caufe  of  it 
at  fea  againft  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  (i;i  uld 
violate,  with  refpei.^  to  neutral  nations,  the  priiiciplis 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial  of  the  eni- 
prefs of  Ruflia.  g  J 

But  though   the  Britifli  miniftry  could  not  openly  Origiu  of 
engage  in  a  war  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  the  war 
they   determined   to    take    fcvere   vengeance    on  the  with  th*- 
Dutch,  whofe  ingratitude  and  perfidy  now  became  a  I'u'th. 
general  fubjeft  of  fpeculation.     It    has  already  been 
obfcrvcd,  that,  ever  fincc  the  commencement  of  hofli- 
litics  with  the  Americans,  the  Dutch  had  fliown  much 
partiality  towards  tiiera.     This  continued    to   be  the 
cafe,  even  beyond  what  the  natural  avidity  of  a  mer- 
cantile people  could  be  foppofed   to  produce:   Frequent 
memorials  and  rcinonftranccshad  of  confcqueiice  pa(red 
between   the  two   nations,  and  the  breach    gradually 
grew  wider  and  wider,  until  at  laft  matters  came  to 
an  extremity,  by  a  difcovery  that  the  town  of  Anifler- 
dam  was  about  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with 
America.    This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember 
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Britain,  tember  1780,  by  the  capture  of  Mr  Laurens,  lately 
prefident  of  the  American  Congrefs,  and  who  had  been 
empowered  by  that  body  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Holland.  Mr  Laurens  himfelf  was  inftantly  commit- 
ted prifoner  to  the  tower  of  London,  and  a  fpirited  re- 
monftrance  was  made  to  the  flates  of  Holland,  re- 
quiring a  formal  difavowal  of  the  tranfadlion.  To 
this,  however,  no  other  anfwer  could  be  obtained, 
than  that  they  would  take  the  matter  into  confidera- 
tion  according  to  the  forms  and  iifages  of  the  country ; 
and  that  a  reply  would  be  given  as  foon  as  the  nature  of 
their  government  would  admit. 

Such  an  equivocal  anfwer  could  not  by  any  means 
be  fatisfaftory ;  and  therefore  the  moll  vigorous  mea- 
fures  were  refolved  on.    On  the  ajth  of  January  1781, 
it  was  announced  to  the  houfe,  that  his  majefly  had 
been  obliged  to  direft  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal 
to  be  ifTued  againft  the  States-general  and  their  fubjefls. 
For  the  caufes  and  motives  of  his  conduft  in  this  re- 
fpe6l,  he  referred  to  a  public  manifeflo  againfl  that  re- 
public, which  he  had  ordered   to  be  laid  before  the 
houfe.     The  charges  againit  the  republic,  however, 
were  briefly  fummed  up  by  lord  North  in  his  fpeech 
on  the  occafion.     The  Hates,  hefaid,  in  open  violation 
of  treaties,  had  not  only  refufed  to  give  Great-Britain 
that  afliftance  which  thofe  treaties  intitled  her  to  claim 
when  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  but  had  alfo, 
in  diredt  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  contributed  as 
far  as  they  could  to  furnifli  France  with  warlike  ftores, 
und  had  alfo  at  length  thought  proper  to  countenance 
the  magiflracy  of  Amfterdam  in  the  infult  which  they 
had  offered  to  this  country,  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  rebellious  colonies  of  Great-Britain,  as  free 
and  independent  ftates.    By  the  treaty  of  1678,  it  was 
ftipulated,  that,  in  cafe  Great-Britain  was  attacked  by 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  flie  had  a   right  to    take  her 
choice  of  cither  calling  upon  the  States-general  to  be- 
come parties  in  the  war,  and  to  attack  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  within  two  months,  or  of  requiring  an  aid  of 
6000  troops,  and  20  ihips  of  war,  which  the  States 
were  to  furnifli  immediately  after  the  claim  was  made. 
But  though  this  country  had  always  prefervedher  faith 
with  Holland,  yet  that  republic  had  refufed  to  fulfil 
the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

His  lordfliip  farther  obferved,  that  the  States-gene- 
ral had  fuffered  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  pirate, 
afting  without  legal  authority  from  any  acknowledged 
government,  to  bring  Britilhfliipsinto  their  ports,  and 


to  refit  there  (a).  Arebel  privateer  hadalfobcenfaluted 
at  the  Dutch  ifland  of  St  Euftatius^  after  flie  had  been  ' 
fuffered  to  capture  two  Britifh  (liips  within  cannon-lhot 
of  their  forts  and  caflles.  A  memorial  was  prefented 
at  the  Hague  in  June  1 779,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  to  claim  the  aid  Britain  was  entitled 
to  require  by  the  treaty  of  1678  ;  but  of  this  not  the 
leaft  notice  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  States.  Two 
other  notices  had  fince  been  delivered,  each  of  which 
met  with  the  fame  reception.  The  Britilh  rainiftry 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  States  to  a 
true  fenfe  of  their  intercft;  and  when  the  neceffity  of 
the  cafe  compelled  them  to  feize  on  Dutch  fliips  car- 
rying flores  to  France,  they  had  paid  the  full  value  for 
the  cargoes,  and  returned  the  lliips ;  fo  that  neither  the 
private  merchant,  the  private  adventurer,  nor  the 
States,  had  fulFered.  France  only  had  felt  the  incon- 
venience, by  her  being  deprived  of  that  afliftance  which 
flie  would  have  received  from  thofe  cargoes. 

With  refpeft  to  an  obfervation  that  had  been  made, 
that  the  treaty  laid  before  the  houfe,  "between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Americans^  was  nothing  more  than  a 
contemplative  projedl,  his  lordfliip  remarked,  that  it 
was  adually  figned  and  fealed ;  the  names  of  Van  Ber- 
kel  the  penfionary  of  Amlterdam,  and  Monf.  de  Neu- 
ville,  a  merchant  and  burgefs  of  that  city,  being  fub- 
fcribed  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  magiflracy  of  Amftcr- 
dara,  and  the  name  of  John  Lee,  as  commiflioner  or 
agent  for  the  Congrefs  of  America.  The  States-gene- 
ral had  alfo  refufed  to  pay  the  leafl  attention  to  there- 
quifition  in  his  majefty's  memorial,  delivered  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Yorke,  that  proper  notice  fhould  be  taken  of 
Van  Berkcl  and  his  afTociates ;  fo  far  as  fuch  a  refufal 
could  be  implied  by  a  contemptuous  filence.  As  to 
the  principal  magiftrates  of  Amflerdam,  they  were  fo 
far  from  difavowing  the  fad,  or  attempting  to  palliate 
it,  that  they  gloried  in  the  whole  tranfadion ;  and  ex- 
prefsly  declared  even  to  the  States-general,  that  what 
they  had  done,  was  what  their  indifpenfable  duty 
required. 

His  lordfliip  added,  that  he  lamented  the  neceflity 
of  a  war  with  Holland ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  unavoidable  meafure.  He  confeffed  the  fituation 
of  Britain  to  be  truly  alarming ;  but  when  he  con- 
fidered  the  powerful  fland  that  had  already  been  made 
againfl  the  mofl  alarming  confederacy  that  had  ever 
been  formed  againfl  Great-Britain,  the  little  fucceis 
that  the  enemies  of  that  country  had  met  with  in  all 

their 


Brita 


(a)  This  man,  who  had  been  formerly  a  fervant  in  lord  Selkirk's  houfe,  had  landed  in  1778  and  plundered 
it  of  the  plate,  but  without  doing  any  fariher  mifchief.  The  a>flion,  however,  was  very  difagreeable  to  his 
own  party ;  and,  at  the  defire  of  Dr  Franklin,  the  plate  was  afterwards  reflored.  After  this  exploit,  he  at- 
tempted to  fet  fire  to  the  town  of  Whitehaven,  bnt  without  fuccefs.  In  1779,  he  made  a  defcent  on  the  coafl 
of  Ireland,  but  without  committing  any  aft  of  hofliliiy.  His  people  indeed  carried  off  fome  flieep  and  oxen, 
but  their  captain  paid  liberally  for  what  they  had  taken.  In  the  month  of  September  1779  he  appeared  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth  with  feveral  prizes.  They  advanced  up  the  Frith  above  the  ifland  of  Inchkeith,  fo  as  to  be 
nearly  oppofite  to  Leith.  His  defign  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  to  burn  the  fl-jipping  there;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  attempting  this  by  a  flrong  weft  wind  ;  and  fuch  meafures  were  alfo  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbour,  by  erefting  batteries  and  otherwife,  that  he  would  probably  have  mifcarried  had  any  attempt  been 
made.  On  leaving  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  he  fell  in  with  the  Serapis  and  Scarborough,  both  of  which  he  took 
after  a  moft  defpefate  engagement;  by  which  all  the  veffeh  were  reduced  almofl  to  wrecks.  Thefe  were  car- 
ried into  a  Dutch  harbour;  and  it  was  this  tranfaftion  to  which  lord  North  now  alluded.  He  was  called  a 
firoH,  on  account  of  his  not  being  at  that  time  properly  furniflicd  with  a  commiflion  cither  from  France  or 
America,  though  this  was  denied  by  the  oppofue  party. 
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their  various  attempts  againft  it,  and  the  fpirii  and  re- 
fources  of  the  nation,  the  public  profpccls  appeared  to 
bim  much  lei's  gloomy  thaa  fome  gentleiiun  tiiought 
proper  to  rcprci'cnt  iheni.  The  ditficuiiies  werccertain- 
\j  great ;  but  he  trafted  that  ihcy  were  by  no  means  in- 
fiipcrablc.  He  was  neither  dclirousot  concealing  their 
magnitude,  nor  afraid  to  meet  them,  greacas  ihey  mult 
be  acknowledged  ;  bccaufe  he  was  convinced,  that 
when  the  force  of  ilic  country  was  fully  cxened,  it 
Was  equal  to  the  conielt  ;  and  that  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  an  honourable  and  a  juft  peace,  was  to  ihow 
themfclvcs  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  fpirit 
and  with  vigour. 

Before  this  national  refolution,  however,  conld  pof- 
fibly  have  been  communicated  officially  to  the  naval 
coiumandcrs  in  the  Well-Indies,  the  Dutch  were  actu- 
ally attacked.  The  defcncelefs  illand  of  St  Eiiflatius 
was,  on  the  3d  of  February  1781,  fummoncd  by  ad- 
miral Rodney  and  general  Vaughan  to  furrcnder  to  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  hour  given  to 
confider  of  it.  The  immenfe  property  on  the  illand 
was  confifcated,  and  a  falc  inrtitutcd,  with  fuchcircum- 
flances  of  apparent  rapacity,  as  not  only  became  the 
fubjeifl  of  a  difculfion  in  parliament,  but  drew  upon 
the  nation,  whether  juftly  or  not  we  pretend  not  to 
determine,  the  ill  will  of  all  Europe*. 

The  Dutch  nation  feem  not  in  the  prefent  cafe  to 
have  behaved  with  any  degree  of  prudence.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  provoking  conduct  towards  Britain,  they 
had  made  no  preparations  for  war  in  cafe  of  being  at- 
tacked. Notwithftanding  this  inactivity,  however,  it 
ftill  appeared  that  they  retained  their  ancient  valour,  and 
were  in  fad  the  moft  formidable  naval  enemies  Britain 
had  to  contend  with.  By  the  month  of  Auguft  1781, 
they  had  equipped  a  confiderable  (quadron,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  rear-admiral  Zoutman. 
On  the  sth  of  that  month,  this  fquadron  fell  in 
with  the  Britilh  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Hyde 
Parker.  The  force  commanded  by  the  Dutch  admiral 
confrfted,  according  to  their  own  account,  of  one  (hip 
of  74,  one  of  68,  one  of  64,  three  of  54,  and  one  of  44, 
befides  frii;ates  ;  but  the  Englilh  account  reprtfents 
the  Dutch  fleet  as  confiftingof  eight  two-decked  (hips. 
No  gun  was  fired  on  either  fide  till  they  were  within 
the  diftance  of  half  muflcet  Aot.  The  aftioH  began 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  an 
unceafing  fire  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Both 
fides  fought  with  equal  ardour,  and  little  advantage 
was  gained  on  either.  When  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion was  over,  both  fquadrons  lay-to  a  confiderable 
time  near  each  other,  when  the  Dutch  fliips  of  war 
with  their  convoy  bore  away  for  the  Texel  ;  and  the 
Englifh  (hips  were  all  too  much  difabled  to  follow  them. 
A  Dutch  74  gun  (hip  funk  foon  after  the  adion.  On 
board  the  Britifh  fleet  104  were  killed  and  339  wound- 
ed ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was  probably  greater. 
Admiral  Zoaiman,  in  the  account  of  the  engagement 
jranfmiited  by  him  to  the  Stadtboldcr,  faid,  that  his 
men  "  fought  like  lions  ;"  and  it  was  faid  by  the  Bri- 
tifh admiral,  in  the  account  fent  by  him  to  the  admi- 
ralty, that,  "  bis  majeAy's  officers  and  men  behaved 
with  great  bravery,  nor  did  the  enemy  (how  lefs  gal- 
lantry." The  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  pro- 
moted, honorary  rewards  were  given  to  the  principal 
oi&ccrs;  and  two  mooihs  pay  to  the  men^  for  their  be- 


haviour in  this  aftion.     When  admiral  Parker's  fleet    Britain. 

arrived  at  the  Nore,  his  majelly,  in  order  to  leftify  his  " >y——* 

fenfc  of  his  merit,  went  on  board  his  fiiip,  with  the 
avowed  defign,  as  it  is  faid,  of  conferring  on  him  the 
honour  ol  knighthood  ;  but  this  the  admiral  thought 
proper  to  decline  ;  and  it  was  generally  fuppofed,  that 
this  veteran  olHcer  was  much  difguflcd,  that  more  fliips 
had  not  been  fent  to  him,  for  which  he  had  applied, 
and  which  he  conceived  might  have  been  fparcd,  and 
whereby  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete vitlory.  5^1 

Thus  the  war  was  (till  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  Vaft  eflort» 
globe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fccmed  to  evince  the  impof-  of  Britain, 
fibility  of  crulliing  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by  any 
force    whatever.      In    Europe    the  utmofl  efforts  of 
France  and  Spain  were  able  to  produce  nothing  more 
than  the  annual  parade  of  a  mighty  fleet  in  the  chan- 
nel.    This  was  anfwered  by  the  appearance  of  a  Bri- 
tilh  fleet  fo  formidable  that  the  allies  never  durft  at- 
tack them.     The  Rates  of  Holland  had  drawn  out  their 
force  ;  and  this  too  was  oppofcd  by  one,  which,  if  in- 
fufficient  to  conquer,  was  at  leaft  able  to  prevent  their 
efFeding     any    thing    detrimental    to    Britain.      In 
the  Eaft-Indies  the  united  powers  of  the  French  and 
Indians  had  been  conquered,  and  the  Dutch  fettlements 
had  fufFered  feverely*.     In  the  ycari78i,  however,  •  See  Jji- 
the  Britifli  naval  power  in  the  Weft-Indies  fecmed  to  '/'f-^"- 
fmk,  and  fome  events  took  place  which  threatened  a     6$% 
total  ruin  of    the   empire  in  thefc  parts.     This  was  Difaftrou* 
owing  to  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  combined  fleets  of  "^^""^o^ 
France  and  Spain,  by  whom  that  of  Britain  was  now  '"'Y"'' 
fo  far  outnumbered,  that  they  could  not  atchieve  any    ^ 
thing  of  confequence.     An  ineffcdlnal  attempt  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Vincents*  was  made  by  admiral  Rodney  ;  •See  St. 
and  an  indecifive  engagement  took  place,  April  28th  Fineentt^ 
1 78 1,  between  admiral  Hood  and  the  count  de  GrafTc  ; 
the  event  of  which,  however,  if  not  advantageous,  was 
certainly  hono\irable  to   Britain,  as  the  French  had  a 
fuperiority  of  fix  (hips  of  the  line.     The  damage  done 
to  the  Britifli  fliips  having  obliged  them  to  retire  to 
Barbadoes  to  refit,  the  French   took  that  opportunity     g 
to  make  a  defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Tobagof .      The  go-  Tobago- 
vcrnor,   Mr  Fcrgufon,  made  a  gallant  rtliftance  ;   but  taken, 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender,  as  no  profpcdl  of  fuc- 1  *f«  '^•^ 
cours  appeared.     On  his  return  to  England   he  com- %"• 
plained  loudly  that  the  ifland  had    been  unneceflarily 
loft.     Admiral  Rodney   had  fent  rear-admiral  Drake 
with  fix  fail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  fome  troops 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  illand  ;  but  they  were  fent  too 
late,  and  the  iflandhad  capitulated  before  any  relief  was 
afforded  it.     In  a  letter  of  admiral  Rodney,  which  was 
publiflied  in  the  gazette,  fome  furprife  was  expreflcd, 
that  the  place  had   furrendered  fofoon:  upon  which, 
governor  Fergufon  publiilied  an  account  of  the  ficgc^ 
figned  with  his  name,  in  all   the  London  papers,    ia 
which  he  recriminated  on   the  admiral.     The  gover- 
nor's narrative  was  fo  perfpicuous,  fo  apparently  fatis- 
faftory,  and  his  charge  againft  the  admiral  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  was  thought  incumbent  on  the  latter  to  vindi- 
cate his  conduft  ;  but  no  anfwcr  to  the  governor's  ac- 
cufation  ever  appeared.  ^j^ 

Befides  the  inconveniences  which  the  Britifli  Weft- Difcon- 
India  iflands  fuffered  in  confequence  of  the  war,  it  was  tents  in  th« 
alio  a  misfortune  to  fome  of  them  that  they  were  invol-  Weft-india- 
vcd  in  domcftic  difpiucs,  occafioned  by  their  dilTatisfac-  '''"'<*•• 
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tion  at  tlie  condiia  of  their  governors.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  with  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  in  both 
which  iflands  there  were  frequent  contefts  about  this 
time  between  the  houfes  of  affembly  and  the  governors. 
But  the  remonftances  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  fubjeft 
did  not  meet  with  much  attention  from  thofe  who  had 
it  in  their  power  to  afford  them  relief  :  for  it  feemed, 
indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  maxim  with  the  Britifti  admi- 
niftration  at  this  period,  to  pay  little  regard  to  any 
complaints  from  the  fubjeds  of  the  empire,  refpeding 
any  abufe  of  aiuhority,from  whatever  quarter  they  might 
come,  Ireland  only  excepted ;  and,  with  relpeft  to 
that  kingdom,  they  were  induced  to  relax  a  little  from 
the  high  tone  they  were  accuftomed  to  affume,  by  the 
powerful  and  energetic  arguments  of  the  Irilh  volun- 
teers.    See  Ireland. 

The  great  and  decifive  flroke,  however,  which  hap- 
pened this  year,  was  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis, 
with  the  divifion  of  the  army  under  his  command. 
Other  events,  indeed,  were  fuiSciently  mortifying.  The 
province  of  Wefl  Florida  had  been  reduced  by  the  Spa- 
niards; Minorca  was  bcfieged  by  them  with  an  appa- 
rent impoinbility  of  holding  out;  the  idand  of  St  Eulla- 
tius  was  furprifed  by  the  French ;  and  in  lliort  every 
circumllance  feemed  to  proclaim  the  neceffity  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  war  fo  calamitous  and  deflructive. 

All  the  difafters   that  had   yet  happened,   however, 
were  not  fuflicient  to  induce   the  minirtry  to  abandon 
their  favourite  fchcme  of  war  with  the  colonies.     The 
parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  November  1781.    It  has 
already  been  obferved,  that  in  the  year  i  780  the  mini- 
ftry had  received  fucha  fignal  defeat  as  feemed  toprog- 
nollicate  the  ruinof  their  power.     They  had  indeed 
afterwards  acquired  a  majority,  and  the  extreme  ter- 
ror produced  by  the  riots  had  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  eflablifliment  of  their  authority.     The  remem- 
brance of  what  had  paflcd,  however,  moft  probably  in- 
duced  them  to  a  dilfolution  of  parliament  ;   while  the 
fuccefles  at  Charleflown  and  other  parts  of  America, 
once    more    gave    theni  a  decided    majority  in  both 
houfes.     But  the  difaflers  of  the  year  1781  involved 
them  in   the  utmoll  difRculty  and  diftrefs.      In    the 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  the 
•  war  was  flill  unhappily  prolonged  by  that  rcfllefs  am- 
bition which  firft  excited  the  enemies  of  his  crown  and 
people  to  commence  if,  and  which  (till  continued    to 
difappoint  his  earned  defire  and  diligent  exertions  to 
reftore  the  public  tranquillity.     But  he  fliould  not  an- 
fwcr  the  truft  committed  to  the  fovereign  of  a  free 
people,  nor  make  a  fuitable  return  to  his  fubjefls  for 
their  zealous  and  afFeaiouate  attachment  to  him,  if  he 
confented  to  facrifice,  either  to  bis  own  defire  of  peace, 
or  to   their  temporary  eafe  and  relief,  thofe  elTential 
rights  and  permanent  interefts,  upon  the  maintenance 
and  prefervation  of  which  thefuture  ftrength  and  ftcu- 
rity  of  Great  Britain  muft  depend.     The  eventsof  war 
he  faid,  had  been  very  unfortunate  to  his  arms  in  Vir- 
ginia, having  ended  in  the  lofs  of  his  forces  in  that  pro- 
vince.    Noendeavours,  headded, had  been  wantingon 
his  part  to  extinguifli  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  which  his 
enemies  had  found  means  to  foment  and  maiiitain  in 
the  colonies,  and  to  refforc  to  his  deluded  fubjefts  in 
America  that  happy   and   profpcrous  condition  which 
they  had  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obedience  to  the 
laws  ;  but  the  late  misfortune  in  that  quarter  called 


loudly  for  the  firm  concurrence  and  afliflance  of  par 
liament,  in  order  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  their  ene 
mies,  which  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  real  inte- 
rells  of  America,  and  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  At 
the  clofe  of  the  fpeech,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  a- 
mong  the  many  ill  confequences  which  attended  the 
continuation  of  the  prefent  war,  he  fincerely  regretted 
the  additional  burdens  which  it  mud  unavoidably  bring 
upon  his  faithful  fubjeds  :  but  he  flill  declared  hisper- 
fefl:  convidlion  of  the  juflice  of  hiscaufe  ;  and  that  he 
had  no  doubt,  but  that,  by  the  concurrence  and  fup- 
port  of  his  parliament,  by  the  valour  of  his  fleets  and 
armies,  and  by  a  vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exer- 
tion of  the  faculties  and  refources  of  his  people,  he 
Ihould  be  enabled  to  reflore  the  bleffing  of  a  fate  and 
honourable  peace  to  all  his  dominions. 

A  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks,  couched  in  the 
ufual  ftyle,  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  Ic 
was  urged,  that  a  durable  and  advantageous  peace 
could  rcfult  only  from  the  firm,  vigorous,  and  unremit- 
ting prolccution  of  the  war.  The  prefent  was  not  the 
time  to  relinquilh  hope,  but  to  refolve  upon  exertion. 
By  defpair  we  Ihould  invite  calamity  to  overwhelm  us ; 
and  it  would  ill  become  a  great  and  valiant  people, 
whofe  refources  were  yet  powerful  and  numerous,  to 
fubmit  where  ihey  fliould  refill  ;  to  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  their  political  importance  ;  and  to  tarnifli, 
by  indolent  pufillanimity,  the  national  and  dear-bought 
crlories  both  of  remote  and  recent  asras,  inllead  of 
oppoling,  with  augmented  force,  a  combination  whofe 
inveterate  efforts  to  throw  out  of  the  fcale  of  Europe 
ilie  whole  political  exiftence  of  Great  Britain,  were 
ftrengthcntd  by  the  late  victory  over  lord  Cornwallis 
Virginia.     But  if  a  general  fpirit  of  unanimity,  fo 
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requifite  at  one  of  the  moft  alarming  and  important 
periods  in  the  Britifh  annals,  were  to  arife  within  the 
walls  of  parliament,  and  thence  todiffufeiifelf  through- 
out the  body  of  the  people,  the  gloom  that  hovered 
round  us  would  rapidly  difperfe,  and  great  fuccelTes 
would  condudl  the  nation  back  to  all  its  priftine  fplen- 
dor  and  felicity. 

This  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr 
Burke.  The  latter  remarked,  that  if  there  could  be  a 
greater  misfortune  than  had  already  been  undergone 
by  this  kingdom  in  the  prefent  difgraceful  contcit,  ii 
was  hearing  men  rife  up  in  the  great  aflembly  of  the 
nation  to  vindicate  fuch  nieafures.  If  the  miniftry 
and  the  parliament  were  not  to  be  taught  by  experi- 
ence ;  if  neither  calamities  could  make  them  feel,  nor 
the  voice  of  God  make  them  wife;  what  had  this  fal- 
len and  undone  country  to  hope  for  ?  If  any  thing 
could  tend  to  dcjeft  the  people  of  England,  to  make 
them  defpair  of  their  fiiuation,  and  refign  themfelves 
to  their  fate,  it  muft  be  to  receive  information  that 
their  minilters,  after  all  that  had  been  fuffcred,  were 
yet  determined  to  go  on  with  the  American  war.  A 
battle  might  be  loft,  an  enterprize  might  mifcarry,  an 
illand  might  be  captured,  an  army  might  be  loll  in  the 
bell  of  caufes,  and  even  under  a  fyftem  of  vigour  and 
forefight  ;  becaufe  the  battle,  after  all  the  wifdom  and 
bravery  of  man,  was  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  :  and  if 
cither  or  all  thefe  calamities  had  happened  in  a  good 
caufc,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  a  vigilant  adminiftra- 
tion,  a  brave  people  would  not  defpair.  But  it  was 
not  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe.     Amidli  all  their  fufferings 
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Eritai'n.  and  their  misfortunes,  they  faw  nothing  fo  diftrefTing 
■  as  the  weaknefs  or  wicJcednefsof  theirminillcrs.  They 
fccmed  Hill  determined  to  go  on,  without  pl<in,  and 
without  forcfight,  in  this  war  of  calamities ;  for  every 
thing  that  happened  in  it  was  a  calamity.  He  con- 
fidered  them  all  alike,  vi<Jlories  and  defeats;  towns 
taken,  and  towns  evacuated  ;  new  generals  appointed, 
and  old  generals  recalled  ;  "  they  were  all  alike  cala- 
raities  in  his  eyes,  for  they  all  fpurred  us  on  to  this  fa- 
tal bufmefs.  Victories  gave  us  hopes,  defeats  made  us 
defperate,  and  both  inftigaied  us  to  go  on.  They 
were,  therefore,  both  calamities;  and  the  king's 
fpeech  was  tlie  greatefl  calamity  of  all ;  for  the  king's 
fpeech  (howed  us  the  difpofition  of  the  minitkrs  :  and 
this  difpofition  was  not  to  retreat  an  inch  ;  but  to  go  on, 
to  plunge  us  deeper,  to  make  our  fituatiou  more  dll- 
gracefjl  and  more  unhappy." 

In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  it  was  contended  on 
the  pan  of  adminiftraiion,  and  particularly  by  lord 
North,  that  by  the  addrefs,  as  originally  propofcd, 
the  houfe  did  not  pledge  therafelves  to  any  continuance 
of  the  American  war:  but  this  was  ftrongly  denied  by 
the  gentlemen  in  oppofition.  However,  the  point  was 
at  lail  decided  in  favour  of  miniftry  by  a  majority  of 
216  to  129;  and  the  addrefs  was  then  carried  as  origi- 
nally propofed. 

In  the  hovifc  of  peers,  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  fmii- 
lar  to  that  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  made  by 
lord  Southampton,  and  feconded  by  lord  Walfingham. 
It  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne  ; 
who  obferved,  that  feven  years  had  now  elapfed  lincc 
blood  was  firil  drawn  in  America;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  prefent,  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  continually  growing  worfe.  "  A  long  progrcfs  in 
the  war  had  left  us  in  a  fituation  in  which  there  were 
no  advantages  10  confole  ;  but  dangers  and  calamities, 
had  arifen,  which  were  unknown  to  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hollilities.  Of  nearly  87,000  men 
fent  to  America,  how  few  had  returned  !  What  trta- 
fures  had  been  in  vain  expended  !  What  enormous  debts 
accumulated!  The  mofl  liberal  national  fupplies 
had  been  followed  by  nothing  but  calamities;  and 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  miniiiry  manifefted 
a  want  of  fyftem  and  of  intelligence."  Among  other 
inflances  of  mifraanag«ment,  his  lordfliip  remarked, 
that,  "  inflead  of  blocking  up  the  French  fleets  within 
their  own  harbours,  or  immediately  intercepting  them 
on  their  putting  out  to  fea,  we  had  faffered  them  to 
fail  far  upon  their  expeditions  to  our  diflant  fettlc- 
racnts ;  and  when  they  had  acquired  this  great  advan- 
tage, we  (lowly  followed  their  powerful  armaments 
with  ir.confiderablc  fquadrons,  and  fcarcely  ever  readi- 
ed the  place  of  dcflinaiion  till  the  cnterprizcs  of  the 
enemy  were  totally  accompliflied."  His  lordfliip  alfo 
dccl-ired  it  tobe  his  opinion,  that  the  capture  of  carl 
Cornwallis  was  owing  to  the  preceding  capture  of  St 
I'luftatius.  As  10  the  farther  profccution  of  the  war 
with  the  leail  profpect  of  fuccefs,  it  was  totally  impof- 
fible:  the  nation  was  too  much  exhaullcd  both  of 
men  and  money  :  recruits  were  not  to  be  procured  for 
the  army;  and  as  to  the  navy,  if  they  had  the  bcfl  firll 
lord  of  ihc  admiralty,  and  the  ablcll  board  that  ever 
fat,  it  was  inipoifiblc  to  nrovi^le  for  all  the  dirtant  fer- 
viccs  of  fo  cxicnfivc  a  war.  The  rcafon  was  obviois. 
The  fine  navy  that  belonged  to  Great  Britain  at  the 
Vol..  III. 


conclufion  of  the  laft  war  had  been  fufTcicd  to  roi  arJ    i-'ritain. 

moulder  away;  while   France  «nd  Spain  had  recruited  ' — 

and  repaired  their  marine  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  peace.  ^ 

Among  other  ftridureson  miniflcrial  condufl,  it  was 
obferved  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  that  at  prefent 
fcarcely  a  fcvcnth  part  of  the  people  were  reprefented, 
while  all  theremainderhadnoconcern  whatever,  either 
virtually  or  individually,  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs;  which,  their  lordflrips  wcllknew,  the  con- 
Ifituiioii  of  this  country,  as  originally  framed,  gave 
them  a  right  to  have.  He  appealed  to  the  houfe, 
whether  many  of  their  lordlhips  did  not  ncnic  the 
members  for  fcveral  boroughs,  and  whether  the  repre- 
fentatives  were  not  chofen  only  by  the  management  of 
two  or  three  burgeflcs.  Were  this  point  reformed, 
his  grace  declared,  that  he  ihould  Hill  expect  to  fee  the 
country  capable  of  regaining  fome  portion  of  its  for- 
mer greatnefs.  He  had  alfo  made  fome  obfervations  ou 
the  interior  cabinet,  which  had,  he  faid,  been  the  ruin 
ot  the  country.  To  prove  its  mifchicvcus  tendency, 
he  inftanced  the  declaration  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham, 
who  confcffed  to  the  houfe,  that  "  he  was  duped  and 
deceived,  and  that  he  had  not  been  ten  days  in  the 
cabinet,  before  he  felt  the  ground  rotten  under  his 
feet."  His  grace  likewife  faid,  that  though  it  was 
the  mJddle  of  a  war,  he  made  no  icruple  to  recommend 
it  mcfl  ftreiiuouily  to  government,  immediately  to  fet 
about  curtailing  the  numbers  of  the  army,  and  that  as 
much  as  polTible.  He  recommended  that  arms  Ihould 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  the  purpofes 
ofdomeftic  defence;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
in  this  cafe,  they  would  aft  with  greater  power  and 
fuccefs,  than  even  the  mofl  numerous  military  forces. 
He  alfo  advifed  withdrawing  the  troops  from  America, 
augmenting  the  navy  as  much  as  polliblc,  and  fending 
fuch  fnccours  to  the  Weft-India  Illands  as  might  enable 
them  cfFedtuaJly  to  refill  any  attempts  from  the  enemy. 

Lord  Stormont  defended  the  addrefs  as  originally 
propofed  ;  and  obferved,  that  the  language  of  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne  was  proper  to  be  held  by  any 
prince  worthy  of  the  crown,  in  a  moment  like  the  pre- 
fent; and  the  long  eflablilhed  cuftom  rendered  fuch 
an  addrefs  as  had  been  moved  the  lit  anfwcr  to  it. 
The  prtfervation  of  America,  as  a  dependent  part  of 
the  Briiifh  empire,  was  too  important  to  be  rtlinquifli- 
ed  ;  and  the  prefent  crilis,  fo  far  from  juflifying  de- 
fpair,  called  for  redoubled  ardour,  and  for  immediate 
exertion. 

The  lord-char.cellor  faid,  that  the  prefent  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  like  all  others  at  the  commencement 
of  a  fefTioii,  was  no  more  than  a  brief  Hate  of  t!;e  na- 
tion, delivered  in  the  ancient  ftylc  of  cojTiporition,  and 
conformably  to  eflablilhed  ufage,  from  almoft  the  firft 
exillence  of  a  parliament ;  and  as  to  the  addrefs,  its 
language  not  being  fpecifically  binding,  their  lordfliips 
might  vote  in  favour  of  it,  without  pledging  them* 
felves  to  fupport  any  future  minifierial  mcafurc  what- 
ever. The  houfe  at  length  divided,  when  lord  Shcl- 
buine's  amenJimnt  was  rcjeiTlcd  by  a  majority  of  75 
to  31,  A  fliort  proteft  againft  the  addrefs  was  enter- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  carl  Fitzwilliam  ;  in  which  they  declared, 
that  they  dilTrntcd,  "  for  reafons  too  often  urged  in 
vain  for  the  laft  fevcn  years  againft  the  ruinous  profc- 
4  T  ,  cutioii 
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Britain,    cutioii  of  the  unjufl  war  carrying  on  by  his  majefty's 

— '^ '  minifters  againll  the  people  of  North  America,  and  too 

fatally  confirmed  by  repeated  experience,  and  the  late 
difsracefiil  lofs  of  a  fecond  army,  to  fland  in  need  of 
repetition," 

Though  minifters  thus  fiicceeded  in  carrying  the  ad- 
dreffes  in  the  ufual  form,  they  did  not  meet  with  the 
like  fucccfs  in  their  main  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
After  the  debate  on  the  number  of  feamen,  which  was 
fixed  at  100,000  for  ihe  cnfiiing  year.  Sir  James  Low- 
ther  moved  as  a  refolution  of  the  hoiiiis,  "  That  the 
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againft  the  war  carried  on  with  America  had  been  ineffectual  for 
American  y\^^  purpofcs  for  which  it  was  undertaken ;  and  that 
war  by  Sir  g|[  faj^ther  attempts  to  reduce  that  continent  by  force  of 
James  arms  would  be  in  vain,  and  muft  be  injurious  to  this 
country  by  weakening  her  powers  to  refill  her  ancient 
and  confederated  enemies."  This  was  fupported 
by  a  number  of  arguments  interlarded  with  the  moft 
fevere  rcfleftionson  minifterial  condudt.  In  the  conrle 
of  this  debate  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed  with  evident 
truth,  "  that  every  flate  of  confcquence  in  Europe  with- 
held its  fucconrs,  and  left  us  to  contend  alone  againfl 
a  multitude  of  enemies;  fo  that  we  lliould  fearch  in 
vain  for  an  ally  from  one  corner  of  the  univerfe  to  the 
other.  As  to  the  American  war,  in  whicli  the  niinif- 
try  fo  madly  perlifted,  it  was  not  like  a  war  between 
two  rival,  or  two  neighbouring  flates,  about  a  barrier 
or  a  boundary  ;  a  conteft;  which,  however  it  ended, 
could  not  detraiFt  much  from  the  importance  or  weight 
of  cither.  It  was  a  war  in  which  the  conclufion  of 
every  campaign  was  againfl  us ;  in  which  we  weaken- 
ed no  enemy  by  our  efforts;  in  which  we  had  fuffered 
every  thing  without  gaining  any  thing.  The  Ameri- 
can war  had  been  a  war  of  delufion  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Every  promife  had  been  broken,  every 
affertion  had  been  falfified,  every  objed  had  been  cwn- 
pletely  given  up.  The  miniflry  had  faid  one  thing 
one  day  ;  and  the  next  day  they  had  come  down  again, 
and  with  grave  faces  faid  what  was  direcflly  contrary. 
,.  Bat  it  was  lime  to  put  an  end  to  thcfe  delufions;  not 
^(he  lead  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  now  remained  ; 
the  period  was  therefore  come,  when  it  was  indifpen- 
fably  neccflary  that  the  parliament  fliould  interfere,  in 
order  to  avert  that  ruin  with  which  this  unhappy  coun- 
try was  fo  immediately  threatened." 

The  motion  was  oppofcd  by  lord  North  ;  who  faid, 
plan  of  war  that  if  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  it  mufl  put  an 
propofedby  end  to  the  American  war  in  every  fliape,  and  even 
LordNorth  cripple  the  hands  of  government  in  other  refpefts.  It 
would  point  out  to  the  enemies  of  this  country  what 
were  to  be  the  mode  and  operations  of  the  war;  and 
thus  inform  the  enemy  in  what  manner  they  might 
beft  point  their  operations  againfl  the  country  during 
the  next  campaign.  Great  Briiain  mufl  not  retain 
any  pofl  in  the  colonies;  for  that  would  be  confidercd 
as  one  mode  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  Americans 
to  obedience  by  force.  But  was  it  not  manifcft,  that 
there  might  be  a  neccfTity  of  retaining  certain  pofls  in 
America,  for  the  convenience  even  of  carrying  on  the 
war  againfl  France  and  Spain  ? 

With  refpift  to  the  American  war  in  general,  his 
lordlhip  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  extremely  un- 
fortunate ;  but  he  afhrmed,  that  the  misfortunes  and 
calamities  which  had  attended  it,  though  of  a  mofl  fe- 
rious  and  fatal  nature,,  were  matters  rather  to  be  de- 
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plored  and  lamented  as  the  events  of  war,  in  them-     Britain. 

felves  perpetually  uncertain,  than  to  be  afcrihed  to  any  * */ — ' 

criminalty  in  miniftcrs.  He  had  always  coniidered 
the  American  war  as  a  war  of  the  moll  cruel  necclTuy  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  as  a  war  commenced  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  jufl  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  He  would  alfo  venture  to  de- 
clare, that  as  the  war  was  unfortunate  to  all  his  fellovv- 
fubjeds,  fo  it  was  particularly  diflrefling  to  himfelf. 
He  had  always  confidercd  it  as  the  heaviclt  calamity 
of  his  life ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  a  facrifice,  not  only  of 
the  emoluments  of  his  lituation,  but  even  of  the  whole 
of  his  private  fortune,  could  have  purchafed  for  his 
country  a  fafe  and  honomable  peace,  he  would  have 
made  that  facrifice  with  the  utmoll  cheerfulnefs,  and 
thought  the  opportunity  of  ofTtring  it  the  greate/l 
bleffing  which  could  poflibly  have  befallen  him.  His 
lordlhip  added,  that  though  he  totally  difapproved  of  the 
motion,  ytt  he  was  willing  to  declare  it  to  be  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  not  be  wife  nor  right  to  go  on  with 
the  American  war  as  we  had  hitherto  done ;  that  is, 
to  fend  armies  to  traverfe  from  the  fouth  to  the  north 
of  the  provinces  in  their  interior  parts,  as  had  been 
done  in  a  late  cafe,  and  which  had  failed  of  producing 
the  intended  and  the  defired  efFedl.  (,.„ 

This  new  method  of  carrying  on  the  warwasasmtich  Oppofcdby 
difapproved  of  as  the  other;  nor  indeed  did  it  feem  to  general 
be  generally  believed  that  any  material  alteration  was  Burgoyne. 
to  take  place  in  the  miniflerial  fyftem.  General  Bur- 
goyne  obferved,  that  declaring  a  defign  of  maintain- 
ing pofls  in  America,  of  the  nature  of  New-York,  was 
declaring  a  defign  of  ofi'cnfive  war;  and  that  fuch  a 
maintenance  of  pofls  would  prove  an  improvident  and 
a  prepollerous  war.  The  great,  if  not  the  only  pur- 
pose of  keeping  places  of  arms  upon  an  enemy's 
coafl,  and  efpccially  upon  a  continent,  mufl  be  for  of- 
fcnfive  war.  During  the  glorious  adminiflraiion  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  a  place  of  arms  was  intended  to 
be  eflablifhed  at  St  Malo's;  and  it  was  afterwards 
eflabliflied  at  Belleifle  upon  a  more  extciifive  view  than 
that  of  a  mere  inlet  into  the  country.  It  made  a 
powerful  diverfion,  and  drew  a  great  military  force 
from  Germany,  to  proteft  the  whole  range  of  coafl 
from  Bayonne  to  Dunkirk,  which  was  threatened  by 
an  embarkation  from  that  place  of  arms.  But  the 
circumflance  which  rendered  that  menace  againfl  the 
French  coafl  either  prafticable  or  formidable  was, 
our  dominion  of  the  fea.  At  that  refplciident  sera, 
our  naval  flag  rode  in  the  very  bays  of  France  as  fe- 
curely  as  if  anchored  at  Spithead  ;  and  a  few  frigates 
would  have  convoyed  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  any 
one  point  of  the  French  or  Spanifh  coafl.  This  then 
could  be  produced  as  a  jufl  precedent  for  a  place  of 
arras.  But  what  other  precedents  exiffcd  ?  The  com- 
mand of  a  flrait,  by  which  it  was  pofTible  cither  to  give 
an  inlet  for  commerce,  or  to  divide  the  ports  of  an 
enemy.  Of  fuch  a  nature  was  Calais,  which,  together 
with  Dover,  kept  fcparate  as  often  as  we  thought  pro- 
per the  great  ocean  and  the  German  fea.  Such  alfo 
was  Gibraltar  ;  a  place  of  arms  that  gave  a  virtual  fu- 
periority  to  the  navy  of  England,  though  with  an  in- 
ferior number  of  iiiips,  as  feparating  the  ports  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  ocean  from  their  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  preventing  the  junftion  of  their 
fleets.     But  New-York^  as  a  place  of  arms,  could  an- 
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fwer  no  poflible  piirpofe  but  to  feed  an  imprafticable 
war,  and  multiply  that  iyltcm  of  contrads,  loans, 
and  iiiiiuence,  which,  after  having  operated  to  the  lofs 
of  every  dependence  of  the  country,  was  ready  lo  give 
the  rinal  blow  to  the  laft  remains  of  property  and  libcr- 
g^3  ty  in  the  country  iifclf. 
His  recants  The  general  added,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  touched 
his  original  upon  the  principle  of  the  American  war.  The  im- 
principles  pradicabiliiy  of  it  was  a  fufficicut  jullification  for  fup- 
conccrniug  porting  the  prefent  motion.  But  he  was  now  con- 
vinced that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was 
wrong,  though  he  had  not  been  of  that  opinion  when 
he  formerly  engaged  in  the  fcrvice  in  America.  He 
had  been  brought  to  this  convij^ion,  by  obferving  the 
uniform  condud  and  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica. "  Palfion,  prejudice,  andinterefl,  might  operate 
fuddenly  and  partially ;  but  when  we  I'asv  one  prin- 
ciple pervading  the  whole  continent,  the  Americans 
relblutely  encoimtering  difficulty  and  death  for  a  courfe 
of  years,  it  muft  be  a  Itrong  vanity  and  prefumption  in 
our  own  minds,  which  could  only  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  they  were  not  in  the  right.  It  was  reafon,  and 
the  finger  of  God  alone,  that  implanted  the  fame  fcn- 
timent  in  three  millions  of  people.  He  would  allcrt 
the  truth  of  (he  faft  againlf  all  which  either  art  or 
contrivance  could  produce  to  ihe  contrary.  He  was 
likewife  now  convinced,  upon  comparing  the  conduct 
of  the  miniflry,  as  lime  had  developed  their  fyftem,  that 
the  American  war  formed  only  a  part  of  a  general  de- 
fign  levelled  againfl  the  conftitution  of  Britain  and 
the  general  rights  of  mankind." 

After  fome  farther  debate,  Sir  James  Lowther's 
iHotion  was  rcjeded  by  a  majority  of  220  to  179. 
This,  however,  was  a  majority  in  which  the  niiniitry 
had  little  reafon  to  exult  ;  as  it  was  fuiiicienily  appa- 
rent, from  the  numbers  who  voted  againfl  adniinillra- 
tion,  that  the  uninfluenced  fenfe  of  that  houfe  was 
clearly  and  decifively  againll  any  farther  profecution 
of  the  American  war. 

.  Other  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  of 
general  Burgoyne,  juft  mentioned,  were  ufed  in  tlic 
debate  on  the  army  eflimates.  On  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, the  fecretary  at  war  informed  the  houfe,  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  army,  including  the  militia  of 
the  kingdom,  required  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  year  1782, 
would  amount  to  186,220  men,  and  for  this  force  the 
parliament  had  to  provide.  The  fum  required  for 
thefe  troops  for  pay,  cloaihing,  and  other  articles,  a- 
mounted  to  four  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds.  This  military  force  exceeded  that 
of  the  laft  year  by  4074  men  ;  and  the  exptnce  was 
confequently  greater  by  29,0671.  ijs.  The  increafc 
was  occafioned  by  the  greater  number  of  troops  al- 
ready fent,  or  then  going,  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  But  the 
expcnce  of  thofc  troops  was  to  be  reimburfed  by  the 
Eall-India  company. 

After  fomc  farther  ftatements  relative  to  the  military 
force  of  tiie  kingdom  and  its  expencc  had  been  made 
by  the  fecretary  at  war,  colonel  Birre  rofe,  and  with 
great  vehemence  declared,  that  the  ed  jpates  of  the  ar- 
my which  wtir  laid  before  that  houfe  were  fcandalous 
and  evalivc.  There  was  a  much  greater  number  of 
non-effeflivc  men  than  were  ftatcd  in  the  eflimates.  In 
fact,  they  amoiuiied  to  a  fifth  pan  of  the  army.  The 
houic  ihoiild  alfo  rccoUciil,  that  the  eflimates  lying  on 
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the  table  did  not  compofe  the  whole  of  the  expences  of 
the  army  ;  for  extraordinaries  of  fcveral  millions  were 
yet  to  come.  Neither  were  the  men  under  the  fevera* 
defcriptions  given  by  the  fecretary  at  war  the  whole 
number  of  military  force  employed.  Other  troops 
were  employed  folely  at  the  dilcretion  of  the  minifler, 
and  paid  irregularly  and  unconflitutionally,  withouc 
the  aflcnt  or  knowledge  of  the  legillature  ;  particularly 
the  provincial  corps  in  America,  amounting  to  nine 
thoufand  men  in  actual  fervice,  the  flatement  of  which 
force,  tliough  it  had  been  called  for  from  year  to  year, 
was  never  brought  into  the  eflimates. 

With  rcfpeift  to  the  army  eflimates,  the  colonel  pro- 
ceeded to  obftrve,  that  in  many  inflances  they  were 
filled  with  iuch  abandoned  impolitions,  that  there  ap- 
peared an  actual  defign  to  treat  inquiries  from  the  par- 
liament with  fovereign  contempt.  Several  regiments, 
of  which  the  number  of  men  did  not  amount  to  one 
hundred,  were  fet  down  at  eight  hundred  ;  and  others 
not  having  more  than  fifty  were  mentioned  in  the 
eflimates  as  confifting  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred 
men.  Indeed,  too  large  a  part  of  the  armies,  for 
which  that  houfe  had  been  perfuaded  to  give  their 
votes,  exifled  only  upon  paper.  Amongft  other  regi- 
ments, the  royal  Englilh  fufileers  had  not  even  a 
fourth  of  their  complement.  The  royal  Scoth  fufileers 
were  in  a  worfe  predicament.  Their  number  fell  Ihort 
of  even  one  hundred  men.  The  60th  regiment  was 
flated  as  amounting  to  3500  men,  when  the  fad  was, 
that  it  did  not  confift  of  1500  ;  and  many  others  might 
be  enumerated  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  flatement 
of  the  eflimates  relative  to  garrifons,  particularly  thofe 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  equally  deluiive  and 
overcharged. 

Lord  George  Germaine  faid,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  provincial  corps  had  not  been  included  in  the  efli- 
mates was,  that  ibmc  fliare  of  the  public  money  might 
be  fpared,  by  avoiding  to  vote  an  eflabliihment  for 
thefe  troops.  They  were  raifed  and  paid  in  a  manner 
by  much  the  moll  oeconomical  for  the  nation.  They 
were  folely  under  the  management  of  the  commander 
in  chief;  and  an  officer,  called  the  iiifpsilor-gciisral  of 
th;  provincial  corps,  regularly  took  care  to  muller  them 
from  time  to  time  ;  nor  was  a  Angle  man  paid  for,  if 
not  in  actual  employ.  His  lordfliip  alfo  informed  the 
houfe,  that  the  miniflry  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion, 
that,  confidering  the  prefent  fituation  ol  afiairs,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
continue  any  longer  the  plan  on  which  it  had  hitlitrto 
been  conducted ;  and  therefore  that  a  frcfii  arniy  would 
not  be  fent  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  captured  at 
York-town  under  earl  Cornwallis. 

Sir  George  Saville  expreffed  the  flrongeft  difappro- 
bation  of  any  farther  profecution  of  the  American 
war,  or  of  raifmg  any  more  troops  for  that  purpofe. 
He  adverted  to  the  intimation  which  had  been  given 
by  the  miniflry,  that  a  change  was  to  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  conducing  the  American  war.  This,  he  faid, 
was  in  fad'tclling  the  houfe,  that  they  were  determi- 
ned to  profecate  the  war  with  all  the  iccble  efiorrs  of 
which  they  were  yet  capable.  Every  unprtji-.diccd 
and  fcnfible  obfcrver  mult  perceive,  that  fo  cxiracrdi- 
nary  a  conduft  rcfemblcd,  if  it  did  not  indicate,  the 
violence  of  infanity.  General  Conway  dtclnred,  that 
he  entirely  difapprovcd  of  a  continuance  of  the  Ame- 
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Sriuin.    ricau  war  in  any  form,  as  he  wiHied  that  it  might  to- 

" '  tally  ceafe.     He  eagerly  defired  the  rccal  of  ihe  fleets 

and  armies,  and  was  anxious  for  an  entire  and  imme- 
diate prevention  of  thofe  calamities  which  had  almolt 
completed  the  deftruftion  of  the  empire.      He   con- 
fidered  an  avowal  of  the  independence  of  America  as 
a  fevere    misfortune,    and   a  debafing   ftroke   againfi: 
Great  Britain  ;  but  of  the  two  evils  he  would  choofe 
the  lead,  and  he  would  fnbmit  to  the  independence  of 
America.     In  ftiort,  he  would  almoft  yield  to  any  cir- 
cumllance  whatfoever,  rather  than  perfift  a  day  longer 
in  the  profecution  of  fo  pernicious  a  war.     Ideas  had 
been  Itarted  relative  to  a  war  of  polls,  among  which 
New- York  had  been  particularly  mentioned.     But  on 
■ivhat  military  authority  did   the   miniflry  prefume  to 
think  that  New- York  was  tenible  ?    What   garrifon 
would  be  able  to  maintain  it  ?   The  diverfity  of  mili- 
tary  opinions  given  on  this  fubjeft  ferved  rather  to 
alarm  than  to  convince.     To  fecure  New-York,  the 
pofTeihon  of  Long  IQand,  which  is  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  isabfolutely  neceffary;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  all  his  troops,  did  not 
coniider  himfelf  as  fecure.     Notwithltanding  thefe  and 
other  arguments,  however,  the  queftion  was  carried  in 
favour  of  miniflry  by  a  confiderable  majority,  and  the 
fupplies  were  voted  accordingly. 

Bcfides  the  grand  queftion  for  and  againft  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  war,  fcveral  other  matters  of 
fmaller  moment  were  agitated  this  fefhon  ;  particular- 
•SitEufla-  ly  the  affair  of  St  Eudatius  *  as  already  mentioned,  an 
»,-.„  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy,  and  into  the  caufes 

of  the  bad  fuccefs  in  the  American  war.     All  thefe 
queftions  were  carried  in  favour  of  minilfry,  though 
not  without  a  ftrength  of  oppofition  they  had  never 
experienced  before.      A   motion   for  cenforing  lord 
Sandwich  was  loft  only  by  236  to  217  ;  and  fo  gene- 
ral did  the  defire  of  a  change  of  adininiftration  now  ap- 
pear, that  it  exciteJ  no  fmall  degree  of  furprizc  that 
66j       the   prefent  miuifters  fliould  ftill  retain  their  places. 
Debate  on  Nothing  could  fet  in  a  more  ftriking  point  of  view  the 
admitting    deteftation  in  which  they  were  held,  than  the  extreme 
averfion  Qiown  at  admitting  lord  George  Germaine  to 
the   dignity  of  peerage.     On  this  occafion,  the  Min- 
,   r,/-^;"L  den  bufinefs  was  not  only  ripped  up,  but  after  his  ac- 
houfe  of      tual  inveftirure,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  feat  ui  the 
houfe,  under  the  title  of  lord  vifcount  Sackville,  a  fe- 
cond  debate  enfued  relative  to  the  difhonour  the  peers 
had  fuftained  by   his   admiflion  into  their  houfe.     It 
was  moved  by  the  marquis  of  Caerinarthen,  that  "  it 
was  reprcbenfible  in  any  minifter,  and  highly  dero- 
gatory to  the    honour   of   that  houfe,    to   advife    the 
crown  to  exercife  its  indifputable  right  of  creating  a 
peer,  in  favour  of  a  perfon  labouring  under  the  heavy 
cenfure  of  a  court  marflial,"  which  was   particularly 
Aated  in  the  motion,  and  alfo  the  public  orders  given 
out  on  the  occafion  by  the  late  king.     The  marquis 
urged,  that  the  houfe  of  peers  being  a  court  of  ho- 
nour, it  behoved  them  raoft  carefully  to  preferve  that 
hononr  uncontaminated,  and    to    endeavour    to  mark 
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and  mufl  be  a  right  of  exchifion  vcfled  in  that  houfe,    llHtaii 
when  the  admiffion  of  any  peer  happened  to  be  againfi  '       -^ 
the  fenfe  of  their  lordfhips.      His  judgment   of  this 
arofe  not  only  from  the  idea,  that  that  houfe  was  pof- 
felfed  of  original  rights,  as  independent  of  the  crown 
as  of  the  people  ;    but  from  the  circumflance  of  their 
being  the  hereditary  counfellors  of  the  crown,  againft 
the  fenfe  of  whom,  he  held,  the  crown  could  not  of 
right  exert  itfelf.     His  lordlhip  declared,  that  he  con- 
fidered    the  admiffion  of  lord   George  Germaine  to  a 
peerage,  to  be  no  lefs  an  infufFerable  indignity  to  that 
houfe,  than  an  outrageous  infult  to  the  people  at  large. 
It  was  an  indignity  to  that  houfe,  becaufe  it  was  ron- 
nefting  them  with  one  whom  every  foldicr  was  forbid- 
den to  affociate  with.     It  was  an  infult  to  the  people  ; 
for  what  had   the  perfon  raifed  to  the  peerage  done,  to 
merit  honours  fuperior  to   his  fellow-citizens  ?       He 
had  only  one  claim  to  any  kind  of  promotion  ;  and 
that  was,  that  he  had  undone  his  country, by  executing 
the  plan  of  that  accurfed,  invifible,  though  efficient  ca- 
binet, from  whom,  as  he  had  received  his  orders,  fo  he 
had  obtained  his  reward. 

Lord  Sackville  declared,  that  he  neither  knew  by 
whofe  advice  he  had  been  raifed  to  this  dignity,  nor 
thought,  that,   in  a  point  of  this  nature,  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  miniller  was  in  the  leafl  needful. 
To  beftow  honours  was  the  peculiar  and  univerfally 
admitted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  provided   that  the 
parties  advanced  to  them  were  competent  to  receive 
them.     This  he  infilled  was  the  cafe  at  prefent.    The 
fentence  of  the  court-martial  was  flated  as  the  ground 
of  the  obje(5lion  againft  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  ; 
but  even  fuch  a  fentence  did  not  amount  to  any  legal 
difabiliiy  whatfoever.  Twenty-three  years  had  elapfed 
lince  the  court-martial  which  fat  upon  him  had  pro- 
nounced  that  fentence;   and  he   fliould  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuch  of  their  lordfliips,  and  of  the  public  in 
general,  as  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiarly 
hard  and  unfair  circumftances  which  accompanied  his 
trial,  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  behold  this  bufincfs 
in  its  proper  point  of  view.     Alfailed  by   an  cxccfs  of 
acrimony,  at  leafl  equal  to  any  that  a  BritiHi   ojhcer 
could  have   experienced  from  enemiss  at  once  impla- 
cable and  unjull,  he  was  condemned  unheard,  and  pu- 
niflied  previoufly  to  his  trial.     In  thefe  circumftances, 
it  was  well  known,  that  he  had   challenged  his  accu- 
fers  to  come  forward  ;  that  he  provoked  inquiry  ;    and 
that  he  infiftcd  upon  a  trial.     He  was  allured   at  the 
time,  that  if  the  determination  of  the  court-martial 
fliould  even  prove  capital,    it  would  be   carried   into 
execution  :  but  no   intimations  of  this  kind  could  dil- 
fuade  him  from  infifting  that  a  trial  fhould  take  place  ; 
and  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  candour  and  equity 
of  their  lordfliips  would  lead  them  to  conclude,  that 
fuch  behaviour,  under  fuch  circumftances,  could  only 
refult  from  a  confcioufncfs  of  innocence.     To  the  fen- 
tence of  it  he  had    fubmitted  ;    and,  as  the   refult  of 
fuch  fubmifllon,  he  thought  that  he  had   then  acquit- 
ted himfelf  to  his  country  and  to  the  public.     At  the 


hononr  uncontaminated,  ana    to    enacavour    10  iii«.ii^  icu  ...w-.v...  .^  „.„.„. j   —-  , 

out,   as  forcibly  as  poffible,  the  difapprobation  which  prefent  moment    it  was  extremely  ftngular,  that  al 

th  ;  felt  at  receiving  into  t'heir  affembly,  as  a  brother  though  neither  the  charge,  nor  the   ^^J^""";^  "°^  'l^; 

peer,  a  perfon  flignfatized  in  the  orderly  books  of  e-  evidence,  nor  in  flrort  any  one  part  of  the  proceedings 

fery  regiment  in  the  fervice.     The  earl  of  Abingdon  on  the  trial,  was  before  the.r  lordfliips   they  were  cai- 

obferved.  that  he  could  not  help  conceiving,   that,  al-  ed  upon  to  put  the  fentence  a  fecond  time    n  fo.ce  a- 

,hou.rh  there  was  not  a  right  of  cleftion,  there  was  gainft  him.     He  trullcd,  however,  that  their  lordlhips 
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would  call  to  mind  the  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place,  with  refpcct  to  hirafclf,  fubfequent  to  that  pe- 
riod. In  1765,  not  more  than  four  years  after  the  trial, 
he  was  appointed  to  an  ofHce  in  adminillration.  Pre- 
vioii.ly  to  his  acceptance  of  the  propofitions  then  made 
to  him  that  he  fhoald  bear  apart  in  admiaiftration,  it 
\ras  agreed  for  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  coBn- 
cil-board.  There  he  accordingly  took  his  feat;  and 
thenceforward  confidered  fiich  a  circiimflance  as  vir- 
tually a  repeal  of  the  fentencc  of  the  court-martial. 
A  revihon  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  was 
now  unattainable ;  for  during  the  fpace  of  23  years, 
the  period  of  time  which  had  elapfed  hnce  the  trial, 
every  member  who  had  fat  upon  ir,  except  one,  had 
been  dead  and  buried.  An  attempt  to  invcftigate  the 
motives  which  aftuaied  the  feveral  members  of  the 
court  was  equally  impradticable.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, their  lordfhips  would  be  of  opinion,  that  he  was 
fully  competent  to  receive  the  title  which  his  fovereign 
had  been  graciouHy  pleafed  to  bellow  upon  him  ;  and 
that  it  was  neither  expedient,  neccffkry,  nor  becoming 
for  that  hoafe,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  crown,  or  to 
oppofe  its  indifputabic  prerogative,  becaafe  it  had  ad- 
vanced an  old  and  faithful  fervant  to  the  dignity  of  a 
feat  among  tiicir  lordihips. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  obferved,  that,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  ihe  III.  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  it 
was  exprefsly  ftated,  in  every  new  patent  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  peer,  that  fuch  creation  was  made  wit/:  the 
cotifint  of  parl'iai/itnt ;  nor  did  a  fingle  inftance  ocor, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  of  any  title  being 
granted  without  the  particular  acquicfcence  of  the  houlc 
of  lords.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  Vil.  the  crown 
carried  with  a  conliderably  lefs  rcftraining  hand  this 
exercifeof  the  prerogative;  and  during  the  latter  jsras, 
it  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  incontellable  and 
cftabliihed  right.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  an- 
cient principles  of  the  Britilh  conftitution  had  fet  boun- 
daries to  rcftiain  this  exercife  of  the  perogativc  ;  and 
that  formerly  a  legal  difability  was  not  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  which  might  amount  to  a  difqualification  for 
the  peerage.  Some  infinuations  had  been  thrown  out, 
refpefting  the  decifion  of  the  court-martial,  which 
were  far  from  being  well  grounded.  When  the  court- 
martial  took  place,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the 
criminalty  or  the  innocence  ai  the  noble  vifcount,  the 
times  were  not,  as  had  been  reprcfented,  remarkable 
for  the  predominance  of  clamour  or  of  faflion.  He 
obferved,  that  their  lordihips  were  not  ignorant,  that 
the  noble  vifcount  refted  a  conliderable  part  of  the 
▼indication  of  his  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
npon  the  fuppofcd  exillence  of  a  ilriking  variation  in  the 
orders  delivered  from  prince  Ferdinand  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry.  It  was  underflood  that  the  firll 
order  was,  that  the  cavalry  (hould  advance ;  and  the  fe- 
conA,  ihiithe  Briti/hcava/rj'  (hould  advance.  Yet, even 
under  the  fuppofed  contradiftory  orders,  it  was  evident 
that  the  noble  lord  (hould  advance  ;  and  certainly,  the 
diftancc  being  fhort  he  enjoyed  a  fufEcient  fpace  of 
time  for  obedience  to  his  inftruftions.  Lord  Soiitii- 
ampton,  who  delivered  one  of  the  melfages,  was  now 
prcfeni  in  thchoufe;  and  it  Ihould  fecm,  that  lie  had 
no  choice,  on  thisoccalion,  but  to  acknowledge  cither 
that  he  did  not  properly  deliver  fuch  orders  to  the  noble 
Yifcount,  or  that  the  latter,  having  propcriy  received 


them,  ncgleded  to  obey  them.  But  whatever  diiScuhics  Drhajn. 

might  have  arifcn,  during  the  endeavours  to  determine  * ^' ' 

exa»5Hy  how  much  time  had  aftually  been  loft,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  non-compliance  of  the  noble  vifcount  with 
the  orders  which  he  received,  his  grace  faid,  that  he 
could  with  much  facility  have  folved,  what  all  the  wit- 
neilcs  examined  as  to  this  point  were  not  able  poluively 
to  determine.  If,  as  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  upon 
the  trial,  his  depofition  had  been  called  for,  he  could 
have  proved,  becaufe  he  held  all  the  while  his  watch 
within  his  hand,  and  feldora  ceafed  to  look  at  it,  that 
the  time  loft  when  the  noble  vifcount  delayed  to  ad- 
vance imder  pretence,  that,  receiving  fuch  contra- 
didlory  orders,  it  was  impollible  for  him  to  difcover 
whether  he  ought  to  advance  with  the  w/io/e  cavalry, 
or  only  with  the  Britilh  cavalry,  was  one  hour  and  a 
half.  It  was,  therefore,  extremely  evident,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  brought  up  the 
cavalry  from  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter; 
in  confequence  of  which,  by  joining  in  the  battle,  they 
might  have  rendered  the  vidlory  more  brilliant  and  de- 
ciGve.  But,  before  the  arrival  of  this  cavalry,  the  en- 
gagement was  concluded.  Such  was  the  telliraony, 
his  grace  faid,  which,  having  had  the  honour  to  ferve, 
at  the  battle  of  Minden,  under  prince  Ferdcnand  of 
Brunfwick,  he  muft  have  borne,  if,  being  fummoned, 
the  members  of  the  court-martial  had  thought  proper 
to  have  examined  him  on  the  trial.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  the  noble  vifcount  could  have  little  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  fcntence  of  the  court-martial,  of 
the  orders  which  followed,  or  of  the  lofs  of  his  com- 
miffion. 

The  motion  was  powerfully  fnpported  by  oilier  ar- 
guments, both  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  himfelf  and 
other  peers;   but,  however,  was  rejefted  by  a  majori-       55, 
ty  of  93   againft  28.     A   proteft  was  entered,  ligned  Protell  a- 
by  nine  peers,   in  which  the  fentence  and   the  public  gainft  re- 
orders were  particularly  ftated  ;  and  in  which  they  de-  c'i'ing 
clared  that  they  "could  not  look  upon  the  railing  to '''"'• 
the  peerage  a   perfon  fo  circumftanced,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  nieafure  fatal  to  the  interefts  as  well  as 
to  the  glory  of  the  crowa,  and  to  the  dignity   of  that 
houfe  ;   infulting  to  the  memory  of  the  late  fovereign, 
and  likewife  to  every  furviving  branch  of  the  illuftrious 
houfe  of  Brunfwick;  repugnant   ro  every  principle  of 
military   difcipline,  and  diredly  contrary  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  the   honour  of  that  houfe,  and  to  that  ho- 
nour which  has  for  ages  been  the  glorious  charadcriflic 
of  the  Britifli  nation,  and  which  as  far  as  could   de- 
pend  on    them,    they    found   thenifelvcs  called  upon, 
not   more  by  duty  than   inclination,  10  tranfmit  pnrc 
andunfullicd  to  pofteriiy."  6^4 

The   ruinous  tendency  of  the  American   war  was  Motion  for 
now  fo  ftrikingly  apparent,  that  it  became  necelTary  an  addrefs 
for  thofe  who  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  dangerous  fitua-  againll  tlie 
tion  of  their  country,  who  wllhed  wcUto  its  interefts,''^""""? 
or   even  10  prevent  its  deftruftion,  to  exert  their  moft  ^^      ■' 
vigorous  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  fo  fatal  a  contell. 
Accordingly  on   the  22d  of  February,  a  motion  was 
made  by  general  Conway,  "  That  an  humble  addrefs 
ihould  be  prefcnted,   earneftly  imploring  his  majelly, 
that,  taking  into  his  royal  confideration  the  many  and 
great  calamities  which  had  attended  the  prcfcnt  unfor- 
tunate war,  and   the  heavy  burdens  thereby  brouglit 
on  his  loyal  and  afieCr'^ionate  people,  he  wo^ild  be  gra- 
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Britain,  cloiiily  pleafed  to  lilten  to  the  humble  prayer  and  ad- 
" ^— '  vice  of  his  faithful  commons,  that  the  war  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  might  no  longer  be  purfued 
for  the  impracticable  parpofe  of  reducing  that  country 
to  obedience  by  force  ;  and  expreffing  their  hope  that 
the  earnefl  defire  and  diligent  exertion  to  reftore  the 
■  public  tranquillity,  of  which  they  had  received  his 
majefly's  molt  gracious  aflurances,  might,  by  a  happy 
reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies,  be  forwarded 
and  made  efFeftual  ;  to  which  great  end,  his  majefty's 
faithful  commons  would  be  ready  moll  cheerfully  to 
give  their  utmoft  alliftance."  In  the  fpeech  by  which 
•  he  introduced  this  motion,  the  general  fet  forth  the 
enormities  with  which  the  Britifli  arms  had  fo  fre- 
quently been  ftigmatized  by  oppofuion,  and  the  cx- 
cefiiveanimofity  of  the  Americans.  "Not  a  fingle  friend 
to  the  Britiih  government  (he  faid)  could  be  difcover- 
ed  amongfl  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  had,  indeed,  at 
prefent  no  object  to  contend  for  :  for  if  it  could  be 
admitted  for  a  moment,  even  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
that  it  were  poiTible  we  might  conquer  at  the  laft,  what 
benefits  would  repay  the  ftruggle  for  the  viftory  ? 
We  fhoald  then  only  gain  a  defart,  a  country  depopu- 
lated by  the  war,  which  our  defpotifm  and  barbarity, 
our  avarice  and  ambition,  our  antipathy  for  freedom, 
and  our  pailion  for  injuilice,  had  kindled  in  her  bo- 
fom.  But  all  expectations  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
hishefl  degree  vain  and  abfurd ;  though  he  had  re- 
ceived  intelligence  (very  lately)  from  a  perfon  late- 
ly arrived  from  America,  in  whofe  veracity,  expe- 
rience, and  difcernment,  he  could  implicitly  conlidc, 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  although  in  arms 
againfl:  us,  were  ftiil  anxious  for  the  accomplilhmentof 
peace.  He  was  alfo  aflhrcd,  that  certain  individuals, 
at  no  confiderable  diftance,  were  empowered,  on  the 
part  of  the  Congrefs,  to  treat  with  the  minillers  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  attainment  of  fo  elTential  an  ob- 
ject. Thefe  circnmftances  were  not  unknown  to  go- 
vernment: and  a  noble  lord,  who  had  lately  retired 
from  the  office  of  fecretary  of  Hate  for  the  American 

^     '  department,  had  been   particularly  applied   to  on  this 

interefting  occafion.  Wiiat  reafon  could  the  mini fters 
sfllgn  why  they  had  negleftedto  improve  this  fuigular 
advantage,  and  feemed  to  fpurn  at  all  ideas  of  negoci- 
ation  .'  Could  it  be  poilible,  that  a  feries  of  ignomi- 
nious mifcarriages  and  defeats  had  not  yet  operated 
as  a  cure  for  the  inhuman  and  deftructive  love  of  war  ? 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  nation,  that  it  behoved 
the  minillers  to  negociate  for  peace  almofl;  on  any 
terms.  But  as  they  had  hitherto  done  nothing  of  this 
kind,  it  was  indifpenfably  necelTary  that  the  parliament 
fhould  interfere,  and  put  an  immediate  end  to  a  war  fo 
calamitous,  fo  fatal  and  deftruftive."  The  motion  was 
feconded  by  lord  John  Cavendilh,  who  remarked,  that 
the  American  war  had  been  a  war  of  malice  and  re- 
fentment,  without  either  dignity  in  its  condnft,  pro- 
bability in  its  objeft,  or  jultice  in  its  origin.  It  was, 
however,  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  adminiltration,  who 
had  ftill  fufficient  (trength  to  gain  their  point,  though 
only  by  a  fingle  vote,  the  motion  being  rejefted  by 
194  to  193, 

The  increafiug  ftrength  of  oppofition  now  (bowed 
that  the  downfai  of  miniftry  was  at  hand.  The  deci- 
fion  of  the  laft  queltion  was  conlidcred  as  a  vidory 


gained  by  the  former ;  and  Mr  Fox  inllantly  gave  no- 
tice  that  the  fubjeft  would  be  relumed  in  a  few  days, 
under  another  form.  It  was  accordingly  revived  on 
the  27th  of  February;  on  which  day  a  petition  from 
the  city  of  London  was  prefented  to  the  honfe,  foli- 
citing  the  houfe  to  interpofe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  iliould 
prevent  any  farther  profecution  of  the  American  war; 
after  which  general  Conway  moved,  that  it  lliculd  be 
refolved,  "  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  houfe, 
that  the  farther  profecution  of  ofFenfive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North-America,  for  the  purpole  of  re- 
ducing the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force, 
would  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this 
country  againfl  her  European  enemies,  and  tend,  un- 
der the  prefent  circumftances,  dangeroufly  to  increafe 
the  mutual  enmity  fo  fatal  to  the  interefls  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  ;  and,  by  preventing  a  hap- 
py reconciliation  with  that  country,  to  fruflrate  the 
earnefl  defire  gracioufly  exprtiled  by  his  roajcfly  to  re- 
llore  the  blefhngs  of  public  tranquillity." 

In  the  fpeech  by  which  he  introduced  this  motion, 
the  general  took  notice  of  fome  objeiflions  that  had 
been  made  to  his  former  motion,  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  unconflitutional  that  in  houfe  to  interfere  with 
its  advice  in  thofe  things  which  efpecially  and  indif- 
putably  belonged  to  the  executive  power.  It  appear- 
ed, however,  from  the  journals,  that  from  the  days  of 
Edward  III.  down  to  the  prefent  reign,  parliament 
had  at  all  times  given  advice  to  the  crown  in  matters 
relating  to  war  and  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
it  was  frequently  done  ;  and  alfo  in  that  of  Henry  IV. 
One  remarkable  inltance  of  this  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  when  that  prince  coniulied  his  parliament 
refpeding  the  propriety  of  fupporting  the  duke  of 
Britanny  againft  France,  and  alio  of  declaring  war 
againfl  the  latter ;  and  he  told  his  parliament,  that  it 
was  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  hear  their  advice  011 
tliefe  heads  that  he  called  them  together.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  parliament  interfered  repeatedly  with 
their  advice  refpeifting  the  Palatinate,  the  match  with 
Spain,  and  a  declaration  of  war  againfl  that  power. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there  were  llmilar  interfe- 
rences; and  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  Charles  II.  the 
parliament  made  repeated  remonflranccs,  but  particu- 
larly in  1674  and  1675,  on  the  fuhjefl:  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  which  they  urged  ought  to  be  renoun- 
ced, and  at  the  fame  time  recommended  a  flridt  union 
with  the  United  Provinces.  To  fome  of  thefe  remon- 
flranccs, indeed,  anfwers  were  returned  not  very  fa- 
tisfa>5tory  ;  and  the  parliament  were  informed,  that 
they  were  exceeding  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  en- 
croaching upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  But 
fo  little  did  the  comm.ons  of  thofe  days  relifli  thefe  an- 
fwers, that  they  addrtffed  the  king  to  know  who  it 
was  that  had  advifed  his  majcfly  to  return  fuch  anfwers 
to  their  loyal  and  conftitutional  remonflranccs.  In 
the  reign  of  king  William,  repeated  inflances  were  to 
be  found  in  the  journals  of  advice  given  by  parliament 
rehitive  to  the  In'lh  war  and  the  war  on  the  continent. 
The  like  occured  frequently  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne:  that  princefs,  in  an  addrefs  from  the  parlia- 
ment, was  advifed  not  to  make  peace  with  France  un- 
til Spain  fhould  be  fccured  to  Auftria  :  and  alfo,  not 
to  coufent  to  peace  until  Dunkirk  fhould  be  demolifli- 
cd.  In  fliort,  it  was  inanifefl  from  the  whole  hiflory 
'  of 
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rritain.    of  Englilh  parliaments,  that  it  was  ever  confidcred  as 

' " conrtitiuional  for  parliament  to  inicrftre,  whenever  it 

thought  proper,  in  all  matters  fo  important  as  thofc 
of  peace  and  war.  The  general  urged  other  argu- 
ments in  fiipport  of  his  motion,  which  was  fccontied 
by  lord  AUhorpe ;  and  petitions  from  the  mayor,  bnr- 
gcflcs,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Brillol,  and 
from  the  merchants,  traJcfmen,  and  inhabitants  of 
that  city  againft  the  American  war,  were  read.  In 
order  to  evade  coming  to  any  immediate  determination 
on  the  queftion,  a  propolition  was  made  by  Mr  Wal- 
lace, the  attorury -general,  that  a  truce  Ihould  be  en- 
tered into  with  America;  and  that  a  bill  ihould  be 
prepared  to  enable  his  majelly's  minificrs  to  treat  on 
this  ground  :  and  under  the  pretence  of  allowing  time 

667  for  this  meafare,  he  moved  "  that  the  prefent  debate 
Motion  for  (ho-ild  be  adjourned  for  a  fortnight."  The  houfe  di- 
tbe  addrefsyiJed  upon  this  motion,  when  there  appeared  for  it 
eirried,       215,  and  againlt  it    234;   fo  that  there  was  a  majoriiy 

of  19  againll  the  minillry.  The  original  motion  of 
general  Con.vay  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a 
divifion.  The  general  immediately  followed  up  his 
firil  motion  with  another  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
in  which  the  American  war  was  fpoken  of  prccifeiy  in 
the  fame  terms  made  ufe  of  in  the  motion,  and  in 
which   his  majcfty   was  folicited  to  put  a  llop  to  any 

668  farther  profecutiou  of  offenfive  war  againft  the  colo- 
Addrels  nies.  This  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  it  was  alfo  re- 
prefented,  folvcd,  that  the  addrefs  Ihould  be  prefcnted  to  his  ma- 
withhis  jcfty  by  the  whole  houfe.  The  addrefs  was  accord- 
aiSwer  *     '"g'y  prefented  on  the  firfl  of  March  ;  when  his  laa- 

jefty  returned  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  declared,  that 
there  were  no  objefts  nearer  to  his  heart  than  tlie  cafe, 
happinefs,  and  profpcrity  of  his  people  ;  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  migiit  be  alTured,  that,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  their  advice,  he  ihould  take  fuch  meafurcs  as 
Ihould  appear  to  him  to  be  moft  conducive  to  the  re- 
ftoration  of  harmony  between  Great-Britain  and  her 
revolted  colonics,  fo  eCential  to  the  profpcrity  of  both  ; 
and  that  his  efforts  (hnuld  be  directed,  in  the  moft  ef- 
fciSual  manner,  againft  our  European  enemies,  until 
fuch  a  peace  could  be  obtained  as  (hall  confift  with 
the  intercfts  and  permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdoms. 
But  though  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  addreifing  his  majefty  againft  any  farther  profccu- 
tion  of  the  American  war,  gave  general  fatisfadion, 
the  royal  anfwer,  however,  was  not  thought  fufficicwt- 
66j  ly  explicit.  It  was  therefore  obferved  by  general  Con- 
Stcondad-  way,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  4t]i  of  March, 
•Irelj.  tliat   he  hoped    lie  Ihould   be   fupportcd    by  the  houfe 

in  his  defire  of  fccuring  the  nation  againft  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  a  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  not  now 
completely  concluded.  Something,  perhaps,  might  yet 
be  wanting,  by  which  miniftcrs  might  be  fo  cxprefsly 
bound,  that,  however  defirous  of  evafion,  they  would 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  evade  the  injunction  of 
that  houfe.  He  therefore  moved,  "  That  an  humble 
addrefs  Ihould  be  prefcnted  to  his  majefty,  to  return 
his  majefty  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  for  his  gracious 
anfwer  to  their  laft  addrefs  :  that  houfe  being  convinc- 
ed, that  nothing  could,  in  the  prefent  circumftances 
of  this  country,  fo  cflTcniially  promote  thofe  great  ob- 
jects  of  his  majefty's  paternal  c^rc  for  his  people  as 
the  meafurcs  which  his  faithful  commons  iiad  nu)ft 
humbly  bat  carucAly  rccummciidcd  to  his  luajcfty." 
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This  motion  was  unanimouily  agreed  to;  after  which    Britain. 

the  general  made  a  fccond  motion,  that  it  fliould  be  *~"^' ' 

refolvcd  by  that  houfe,  "  Thar,  after  the  folemn  de- 
claration of  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  in  their  humble 
addrefs  prefcnted  to  his  majefty  on  Friday  laft,  and  his 
majefty's  afllirance  of  his  gracious  intention,  that  houfe 
would  confider  as  enemies   to  his  majefty    and   this 
country,   all  thofe  who  Ihould  endeavour  to  fruftratc 
his  majefty's  paternal  care  for  the  eafe  and  happinefs 
of  his  people,  by  advifrng,  or   by  any  means  attempt- 
ing  the   farther  profecution  of   olTcniive  war  on  t])e 
continent  of  >sorth-Amtrica,  for   the  purpofe  of  re- 
ducing the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force."       670 
After  fome  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  without  Rcfolutions 
a  divifion;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  after  a  num-  concerning 
her  of  papers  had  been  read  in  the  houfe  of  peers  re-  ''l^  capture 
lative  to  the  I'urrender  of  earl  Cornwallis  and  the  army  °  ii-'™". 
under  his  command,  the  two  following  motions  werejeaed. 
made  by  the  duke  of  Chandos.     Firft,  "  Thdt  it  was 
the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  that   the  immediate  caufe 
of  the  capture  of  the  army  under  earl  Cornwallis  in 
Virginia,  appeared  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  fufh- 
cient  naval  force  to  cover  and  proied  the  fame."     Se- 
condly, "  That  the  not  covering  and  protecting  the 
army  under  earl  Cornwallis,  in  a  proper  manner,  was 
highly  blameablc  in  thofe  who  advifcd  and  planned  the 
expedition."      After  fome  debate,    the  motions  were 
rcjeited,  upon  a  divifion,   by  a  majority  of  72  to  37.  g,j 

Thus  the  miniftry  ftill  kept  their  ground,  and  with  Rcfolut:nr» 
the  moft  aftonifhing  rcfoluiion  combated  the  powers  of  againft  mi- 
oppofition,  which  were  daily  increafuig.     On  the  8th  "''^''T  r^"- 
of  March  fevcral  refoliitions  were  movt  d  by  lord  John  pof^J- 
CavendiQi  ;  one  of  which  was,  that  "  the  chief  caufe 
of  all  the  national  misfortunes  was  the  want  of  forc- 
fight  and  ability  in  his  majefty's  minifters."     Another 
refpccted  theimnunfefum  expended  on  the  war,  which 
was  not  denied  to  be  Icfs  than  100  millions.     The  ex- 
penditure of  this  fum  became  an  objcift  of  fcvcre  fcru- 
tiny;  but  ftill  all  inquiry  was  fruftrated.     Mr  Burke 
affirmed,  thai  all  public  documents  relative  to  the  fi- 
nances, exhibited  the  mifmanagemeni,  profulien,  and 
enormities  of  an   unprincipled  adminiftration  ;  as  an 
inftance  of  which  he  adduced  the  prcfcnts  given  to  the 
Indians  for  their  fervices  during  the  laft  year,  amount- 
ing to  no  lefs  than  ioo,oool.     Several  other  particu- 
lars were   pointed  out;  but  the  motions  were  loft  by 
226  to  216. 

The  unpopularity   of  lord  North  was  now  farther 
augmented  by  his  propofal  of  fome  new  taxes,  particu- 
larly  on   foap,    the  carriage  of  goods,  and  places  of       ^.^ 
entertainment.     Oppofition  thereiore  ftill  determined  Another 
to  force  him  to  refign ;  which  indeed  it  fcemed  impro-  motion  a- 
bable   that  he  would  voluntarily  do.     On  the  1 5th  of  g!'in'l<''-e 
March  it  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Rous,  that  "  the  lu-  ""'"'ftO'- 
tion  could  have  no  farther  confidence  in  the  minifters 
who  had  the  conduft  of  public  affairs."     The  debate 
was  remarkable  for  an  argument,  in  the  affair  of  Ame- 
rica, perfectly  original,  and  imprecedentcd  in  all  that 
had  been  faid  or  written  on  the  fubjett.     Sir  James 
Marriot  informed  the  houfe,  that  though  it  had   been 
frequently  pretended,  that  the  inhr.bitanis  of  the  co'o- 
nies  were  not  reprcfentcd  in  the  Britifti  parliament,  ytt 
the  faft  was  othcrwiie;  for  they  were  aflually  repre- 
fcnted.     The  firft  colonization,  by  national  and  fove- 
rcign  authority,  he  remarked,  was  the  tftablJllimcnt  of 
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the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  grants  and  charters  made 
of  thofe  lands,  and  of  all  the  fiibfequen:  colonies,  were 
of  one  tenor,  and  cxprefled  in  the  following  terras  : 
"  To  have  and  to  hold  of  the  king  or  queen's  majelly, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich, 
within  the  county  of  Kent,  reddendum,  a  certain  rent 
at  our  caftle  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  &c."  So  that  the 
inhabitants  of  America  were,  in  fad,  by  the  nature  of 
their  tenure,  reprefented  in  parliament  by  the  knights 
of  the  (liire  for  the  county  of  Kent.  This  curious  le- 
gal difcovery,  that  the  Americans  colonies  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  though 
delivered  bythelearnedjudgewithallpropergravity  and 
folemnity,  yet  excited  fo  much  merriment  in  the  houfc, 
that  it  was  with  great  difEculty  for  fome  time,  that  the 
fpeaker  could  prefer  vc  any  kind  of  order. 

Lord  North  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  own  ad- 
miniftration.  He  affirmed,  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
clared with  truth,  by  that  hoiife,  that  the  national  ca- 
lamities originated  from  the  meafures  of  the  prelcnt 
adminiftration.  The  repeal  of  the  American  ftamp- 
aft,  and  the  paffiug  of  the  declaratory  law,  took  place 
before  his  entrance  into  office.  As  a  private  member 
of  parliament,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  both  ;  bur, 
as  a  minifter,  he  was  not  refponfible  for  either.  When 
he  accepted  his  port,  the  times  were  fcarcely  Icfs  vio- 
lent than  the  prefent.  He  approached  the  helm  when 
others  had  defened  it;  and.  Handing  there,  he  had 
ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  affi.il  his  country.  That  the 
American  war  was  juft  and  requifite,  and  profecuied 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  and  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Britifla  legislature,  was  a  pofition,  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  would  ever  contend,  whilfthe  enjoy- 
ed the  power  of  arguing  at  all  upon  the  fubjeft.  As  to 
peace,  he  not  only  wilhed  moll  cirneftly  for  it,  but 
alfo  for  the  formation  of  fuch  a  minillry  as  might  at 
once  prove  welcome  to  the  country,  and  with  unani- 
mous cordiality  co-operate  for  the  welfare  and  the 
honour  of  the  llate.  It  was  not  an  attachment  to  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  office  which  had  kept  him 
fo  long  in  place  ;  and  he  fliould  difdain  to  throw  impe- 
diments in  the  way  of  any  honourable  and  falutary 
coalition  of  parties,  though  for  the  adjuftment  of  an 
adminiftration  from  which  he  might  perceive  himftlf 
excluded.  The  houfe  at  length  divided  on  the  quef- 
tion,  when  there  appeared  for  it  227,  and  againft  it 
236  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  majority  of  nine  in  favour  of 
adminiftration. 

Notwithftanding  this  feeniingly  favourable  determi- 
nation, it  was  fo  well  known  that  the  miniftry  could 
not  ftand  their  ground,  that,  four  days  after,  a  fimilar 
motion  to  that  made  by  Sir  John  llous  was  to  have 
been  made  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  ;  but  when  his  lord- 
ihip  was  about  to  rife  for  that  purpofe,  lord  North  ad- 
drcffed  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  houfe.  This  occalioned  fome  al- 
tercation, it  being  contended  by  many  members,  that 
the  earl  of  Surrey  ought  to  be  heard  firft.  -But  lord 
North  being  at  lenth  fuffered  to  proceed,  he  obfcrved, 
that  as  he  underftood  the  motion  to  be  made  by  the 
noble  earl  was  fimilar  to  that  made  a  few  days  before, 
and  the  object  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the  mini- 
fters,  he  had  fuch  information  to  communicate  to  the 
houfe,  as  muft,  he  conceived,  render  any  ftich  motion 
Kcw  unneceifary.     He  could  with  authority  afture  the 
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houfe,  that  his  majefty  had  come  to  a  full  determina-    Britain. 

tion  to  change  his  minifters.     Indeed,  thofe  perfons  * — ^^ ' 

who  had  for  fome  time  condufted  the  public  affairs 
were  no  longer  his  majefty's  minifters.  They  were 
not  now  to  be  confidered  as  men  holding  the  reins  of 
government,  and  tranfafting  meafures  of  ftate,  but 
merely  remaining  to  do  their  official  duty,  till  other 
minifters  were  appointed  to  take  their  places.  The  foon- 
er  thofe  new  minifters  were  appointed,  his  lordiip de- 
clared, that,  in  his  opinion,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
the  public  bufinefs,  and  the  general  intcrcfts  of  the  na- 
tion. He  returned  thanks  to  the  houfe  for  the  many 
inftances  of  favour  and  indulgence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them  during  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as 
refponfible,  in  all  fenfes  of  the  word,  for  every  circum- 
ftance  of  his  minifterial  conduft,  and  that  he  Ihoald  be 
ready  to  anfwer  to  his  country  whenever  he  ihould  be 
called  upon  for  that  purpofe. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  informed  the  houfc,  that  the  mo- 
tion which  he  intended  10  have  made  was  dcfigued  to 
declare  to  the  nation,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  mi- 
niftry were  not  difmilfed  becaufe  they  wanted  to  avoid 
the  fatigues  of  office,  but  becaufe  the  parliament  had 
totally  withdrawn  from  them  their  good  opinion  and 
their  confidence,  and  were  determined  no  longer  to 
permit  the  perpetration  of  thofe  violent  abufes  of  their 
truft,  to  which,  with  impunity,  and  to  the  difgrace  and 
detriment  of  the  ftate,  they  bad  for  fuch  a  length  of 
lime  proceeded.  His  lordffiip,  houevcr,  agreed,  in 
confequence  of  the  declaration  of  lord  North,  to  wave 
his  intended  motion  ;  and,  after  Ibme  farther  debate, 
the  houie  adjourned.  675 

Thus  an  end  was  put  to  an  adminiftration  which  had  Militaryo- 
for  fo  long  been  obnoxious  10  a  great  part  of  the  na-  P"2''""* 
tiou,  and  whofe  removal  contributed  very  much  to  al- "'■'■' 
lay  thofe  dangerous  ferments  by  which  every  part  of 
the    Britifli    dominions   had    been    fo   long  agitated. 
Peace  now  became  as  much   the  object  of  u.iniHry  as 
war  had  been  formerly.     Before  we  proceed   10  any 
account  of  the  negociations  for  that  defirablc  event, 
however^  it  will  be  neccflary  to  take  notice  of  thofe 
military  events  which  difpofed  the  other  bclligcrejit 
powers  to  an   accommodation.      The    bad  fucceis  of 
Britain  in  America  has  been  already  taken  notice  of. 
The  dilafter  of  Cornwallis  had  produced  a  finccre  de- 
fire  of  being  at  peace  with  America  :  but  that  could 
not  be  accompliflied  without  making  peace  with  France 
alfo  ;    and   that  power  was  haughty  and  elated  with 
fuccefs.     Minorca  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  capture  of 
a  few  miferable  invalids,  attended  with  ftich  extreme 
difficulty  as  the  Spaniards  exoeriencedf,  ought  rather  .s£jj[/;. 
to  have  intimidated  them  than  oiherwife,  they  now„jr«. 
projefted  the  moft  important  conqiiefts.     Nothing  Icfs 
than  the  entire   reduttion  of  the  Britifli   Wtft-India 
iflands  became  the  objcft  of  the  allies  ;  and  indeed 
there  vj'as  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  objed: 
was  within  their  reach.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1782,  the  iJ^ands  of  Nevis  and  St  Chriifopher  were 
obliged   to  furrender  to  M.  de  Graffe  the  French  ad- 
miral, and  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  who  had  already 
fignalizcd  himftlf  by  feveral  exploits*.     Jamaica  was  ♦set;iW/)H 
marked  out  as  the  next  viftim  ;  but  an  end  of  all  thefc  ardS/Ciri-i^ 
afpiriiig  hopes  was  faft  approaching.     The  advantages /"/i'"- 
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hitherto  giined  by  the  French  in  their  n.wal  engage- 
ments with  the  Britilh  fleet,  had  proceeded  from  their 
keeping  at  a  great  diftance  during  the  time  of  adion, 
and  from  their  good  fortune  and  dexterity  in  gaining 
the  wind.  At  lift,  the  French  admiral,  dc  Grallc, 
probably  prompted  by  iiis  natural  courage,  determined, 
after  an  indccilive  action  on  the  9th  of  April  17S2,  to 
ftand  a  dole  engagement  with  his  formidable  aiua- 
gonift  admiral  Rodney.  This,  with  him,  appears 
to  have  b:en  a  matter  of  choice,  as  he  interfered  to 
prevent  the  lofs  of  a  diftbled  (hip,  by  parting  with 
which  he  migiu  have  avoided  the  difaftcr  that  follow- 
ed. This  memorable  engagement  took  place  ort'  die 
idand  of  Dominica,  three  days  after  the  former.  The 
Britilh  fleet  conlilled  of  37  Ihips  of  the  line,  and  the 
French  of  34.  The  engagement  commenced  at  feven 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  and  continued  with  unremit- 
ting fury  till  half  part  fix  in  the  evening.  It  is  laid, 
that  no  other  fignal  was  made  by  the  admiral  but  the 
general  one  for  aftion,  and  that  for  clofc  fight.  Sir 
George  Rodney  was  on  board  the  Formidable,  a  fliip 
of  ninety  guns  -,  and  the  count  de  GralTc  was  on  board 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  (hip  of  no  guns,  which  was  a 
prefent  to  the  French  king  from  the  city  of  Paris.  lu 
the  courfe  of  the  icllon,  the  Formidable  fired  nearly 
80  bro  d-fides  ;  and  for  three  hours  the  admiral's  Ihip 
was  involved  in  fo  thick  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  that  it  was 
almoft  invifible  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  rclt  of 
the  fleet.  The  van  divifion  of  the  Britifli  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  rear  divifion 
by  rear-admiral  Drake  ;  and  both  thefe  officers  greatly 
diftingiiilhcd  themfelves  in  this  important  adion.  But 
rhe  dccifivc  turn  on  this  memorable  day  was  given  by  a 
bold  manoeuvre  of  the  Formidable,  which  broke  the 
French  line,  and  threw  them  into  confufion.  The  firft 
French  (hip  that  ftruck  was  the  Caefar,  a  74  gun  fliip, 
the  captain  of  which  fought  nobly,  and  fell  in  the  adion. 
It  is  faid,  that,  when  (he  ftruck,  Ihc  had  not  a  foot  of 
canvas  without  a  (hot-hole.  Unfortunately,  foon  after 
fljc  was  taken  pofTeflion  of,  {he  took  fire  by  accident,  and 
blew  np,  when  about  200  Frenchmen  perilhed  in  her, 
together  with  an  Englifh  lientcnant  and  ten  Englilh 
feamen.  But  le  Glorieux  and  le  Hetlor,  both  74  gun 
fhips,  were  alfo  taken  by  the  Britifli  fleet  ;  together 
with  r.Ardent  of  64  guns  ;  and  a  French  74gi"i  (hip 
was  alfo  fnnk  in  the  engagement.  It  was  a  very  clofc 
and  hard-fought  aftion  on  both  fides,  but  the  French 
fleet  was  at  "length  totally  defeated.  It  was  almoft 
dark  when  the  Ville  de  Paris  ftruck,  on  board  which 
the  count  de  GralTc  had  fought  very  gallantly.  Five 
thoufand  five  hundred  troops  were  on  board  the  French 
fleet,  and  the  havock  among  thtfe  was  very  great,  as 
well  as  among  the  French  feamen.  The  Bniilh  had 
230  killed  and  759  wounded.  Captain  Blair,  who 
commanded  ihe  Anfon,  and  feveral  other  oihccrs,  were 
killed  in  the  adion  ;  and  lord  Robert  Manners,  who 
commanded  the  Refolution,  died  of  his  wounds  on  his 
return  home.  On  the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  a  (qni- 
dron  which  was  detached  from  the  main-fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  captured  the  Cato 
and  the  Jafon,  rwo  French  men  of  war  of  64  gnus 
each,  and  alfo  TAimablc  of  32  guns,  and  the  Ceres 
of  18.  About  the  fame  time  alio  the  fleet  under  ad- 
miral Barrington  took  from  the  French,  oft*  Ulhant, 
Vol.  Ml. 


le  Pegafc  of  74  guns,  I'Aftionnaire  of  64,  and  ten  fail    Krlta'ix!. 
of  veflels  under  their  convoy. 

It  was  univerfally  allowed,  that  in  this  engagement 
the  French,  notwithftandingtheirdcfeat,  behaved  with 
the  greateft  valour,  De  Grafle  himfelf  did  not  fur- 
render  till  400  of  liis  people  were  killed,  and  only  him- 
felf and  two  others  remained  without  a  wound.  Tlie 
captain  of  the  Cxfar,  after  his  enfign-ftafT  was  fnot 
away,  and  the  (hip  almoft  battered  to  pieces,  caofcd 
hiscoulours  to  be  nailed  to  the  maft,  and  thus  continued 
fighting  till  he  was  killed.  The  vclftl,  when  lakcR 
was  a  mere  wreck.  Other  French  ofllccrs  behaved  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  valour  of  the  Britilh  requires 
no  encomium  ;   it  was  evident  from  their  fuccefs. 

This  viiflory  was  a  very  fortunate  circumdance  both 
for  the  intereft  and  reputation  of  the  Britilh  admiral. 
Before  this  event,  the  new  miniftry  had  appointed  ad- 
miral Pigot  to  fuperfedc  him  in  the  comniand  in  il:e 
Weft-Indies  ;  and  it  was  underftood,  that  they  meant 
to  fet  on  foot  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  tranfatliocs  at 
St  Euftatius.  But  the  fplcndor  of  his  viclory  put  an 
end  to  all  thoughts  of  that  kind  :  he  received  the 
thanks  of  botli  houfes  of  parliament  for  his  fervices  ; 
and  was  created  an  Englilh  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron 
Rodney,  of  Rodney-Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Somerfer. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  alfo  created  baron  Hood  of  Ca- 
therington,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  rear-ad- 
miral Drake,  and  captain  Afikck,  were  created  ba- 
ronets of  Great  Britain.  Some  attempts  were  alfo 
made,  in  tlie  houfc  of  commons,  to  procure  a  vote  of 
cenfiirc  againft  the  new  miniftry,  for  having  recalled 
lord  Rodney  ;  but  the  motions  made  for  this  purpofc 
were  rcjedcd  by  the  majority. 

The  count  de  GrafTe,  after  his  defeat,  was  received 
on  board  the  Barflenr  man  of  war,  and  afterwards 
landed  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  refpeA.  After  continuing  there  fome  time, 
he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  accommodated  with 
a  fuite  of  apartments  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Pall-mall. 
His  fword,  which  he  had  delivered  up,  according  to 
the  ufual  cuftom,  to  admiral  Rodney,  was  returned  to 
him  by  the  king.  This  etiquette  enabled  him  to  ap- 
pear at  court,  where  he  was  received  by  their  majefties 
and  the  royal  family  in  a  manner  fiiiiable  to  his  rank. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  depar- 
ture, which  was  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  1782,  he  was 
vifitcd  by  many  perfonsof  the  firft  fafliion  and  diftinc- 
ilon,  and  was  much  employed  in  paying  vifits  to  the 
great  officers  of  ftate,  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobili- 
ty of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  a 
very  fumptuous  and  hofpitablc  ftyle.  He  received,  in- 
deed, every  mark  of  civility  which  the  Briitlh  nation 
could  bcftow  :  and  was  treated  wiihmuch  refpect  cvea 
by  the  common  people,  from  the  opinion  ihat  was  ge- 
nerally entertained  of  his  valour  and  merit. 

Though  the  defigns  of  the  French  againft  Jamaica 
were  now  effeftually  fruftratcd,  the  viclory  was  not 
followed  by  thofc  beneficial  confequenccs  wliicli  by 
many  were  expciSed.  None  of  the  Britifli  iflands 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  French  in  the  Wcft-ln- 
dies  were  afterwards  re-captured  ;  though  it  was  hoped 
that  this  would  have  been  the  rcfult  of  the  naval  lupc- 
fioriiy  in  thofe  feas.  It  was  alfo  an  unfortunate  cir- 
camftance,  that  fome  of  thofc  Ihips  which  were  taken 
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by  admiral  Rodney  were  afterwards  loft  at  fea  ;  par- 
ticularly the  Ville  de  Paris,  Glorieux,  and  Heftor.  A 
Britifli  man  of  war,  the  Centaur,  of  74  guns,  was  alfo 
funk  in  lat.  48  deg.  33  min.  and  long.  43  deg.  20  min. 
on  the  24th  of  September  1782,  in  confequence  of  tlie 
difabled  ftate  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  fome  very 
violent  ftorms.  Before  the  fhip  funk,  the  officers  and 
crew  had  fuftained  great hardfliips:  moft  of  them  at  laft 
went  down  with  the  fliip  ;  but  the  lives  of  captain 
Inglefield  the  commander,  and  ten  other  officers  and 
fcamen,  were  preferved  by  their  getting  on  board  a 
pinnace.  But  even  this  was  leaky;  and  when  they 
went  into  it  they  were  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Weftern  ocean,  without  compafs,  quadrant,  great  coat 
or  cloak ;  all  very  thinly  clothed,  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  with  fcarcely  any  provifions.  After  undergoing 
extreme  hardlliips  and  fatigues  for  16  days,  they  at 
length  reached  the  ifland  of  Fayall,  one  of  the  Azores. 
They  were  fo  much  reduced  by  want  of  food  and 
inceflant  labour,  that,  after  they  had  landed,  fome  of 
the  ftouteft  men  belonging  to  the  Centaur  were  obliged 
to  be  fupported  through  the  ftrcets  of  Fayall.  The  Ja- 
maica homeward  bound  fleet  were  alfo  difperfcd  this 
year  by  a  hurricane  oif  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
when  the  Ramillies  of  74  guns  and  feveral  merchant- 
men foundered. 

The  Briiiflt  navy  alfo  fiiftained,  about  this  time,  a 
confiderable  lofs  at  home,  by  the  Royal  George,  of 
100  guns,  being  overfet  and  i'unk  atPonfmouth.  I'his 
melancholy  accident,  which  happened  on  the  29th  of 
Auguft,  was  occafioned  by  a  partial  heel  being  given 
to  the  ffiip,  with  a  view  to  cleanfe  and  fweettn  her  ; 
but  the  guns  on  one  fide  being  removed  to  the  other, 
or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  her  lower 
deck  pons  being  not  lafhcd  in,  and  the  ihip  thwarting 
on  the  tide  with  a  fquall  from  the  north-weft,  it  filled 
with  water,  and  Ihe  funk  in  the  fpace  of  about  three 
minutes.  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  a  very  brave  and  me- 
ritorious officer,  other  officers,  upwards  of  400  feamen 
and  200  women,  befides  many  children,  periffied  in 
her. 

Thus  the  profecution  of  the  war  feemed  to  be  at- 
rended  with  endlefs  difafters  and  difficulties  to  all  par- 
ties. The  fignal  defeat  abovementioned  not  only 
ftcured  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  efFeftually  from  the  at- 
tempts of  the  French,  but  prevented  them  from  enter- 
taining any  other  projeft  than  that  of  diftreffing  the 
commerce  of  individuals.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  the  remote  and  inhol- 
pi tabic  regions  of  Hudfon's  Bay  ;  and  though  no  force 
cxiftcd  in  that  place  capable  of  making  any  refiftancc, 
a  74  gun  ffiip  and  two  36  gun  frigates  were  employed 
on  the  fervice.  All  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
world  either  fled  or  furrendered  at  the  firft  fummons. 
The  lofs  of  the  Hudfon's  bay  company, on  thisoccafion, 
amounted  to  500,000!.  but  the  humanity  of  the  flench 
commander  was  confpicuous  in  leaving  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  provifions  and  ftores  of  all  kinds  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Britifli  who  had  fled  at  his  approach. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  Bahama  iflands,  where  a  like  eafy  con- 
quefl  was  obtained.  Tlie  ifland  of  Providence  was  de- 
fended only  by  360  men,  who  being  attacked  by  5000, 
could  make  norefiftance.     A  very  honourable  capitu- 
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lation  was  granted  by  the  vidors,  who  likewifi:  treated    Britain 

the  garrifon  with  great  kindnefs  afterwards.     Some  ' ^ — ' 

fettlements  on  the  Mofqueto  ffiore  were  alfo  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  :  but  the  Bay-men,  afiiftcd  by  their  ne- 
groes, bravely  retook  fome  of  them  ;  and  having  form- 
ed a  little  army  with  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts,  headed 
by  colonel  Dcfpard,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  pofts 
on  the  Black  River,  making  prifoners  of  about  800 
Spanifli  troops.  The  great  difafter  which  befel  this 
power,  however,  was  their  failure  before  Gibraltar, 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  September  1782,  with 
fuch  circumftances  of  horror  and  dellrudion,  as  evinced 
the  abfurdity  of  perfifting  in  the  enterprifc.  Thus  all 
parties  were  taught  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  their  contefts.  The  affair  of  Cornwaljishad  fliown 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  Britain  to  conquer  America: 
the  defeat  of  de  Grafl'c  had  rendered  the  redudion  of 
the  Britifli  pofleffions  in  the  Weft-Indies  impraiSicable 
by  the  French  ;  the  final  repulfe  before  Gibraltar,  and 
its  relief  afterwards  by  the  Britifli  fleet  f,  put  an  end 
to  that  favorite  enterprifc,  in  which  almoll  the  whole 
ftrength  of  Spain  was  employed  ;  while  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Dutch  with  admiral  Parker  Iliowed  ihti^ 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  naval  war  wiiii  Bri- 
tain. 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  as  fully  as  the  limits 
of  this  article  would  admit,  of  the  events  vihich  led  to 
the  removal  of  lord  Mortli  and  the  other  minifters, 
who  for  i'o  long  time  had  directed  public  mcafures  in 
Britain.  On  this  occafion  it  was  faid,  that  his  majefty 
exprcfled  a  confiderable  agitation  of  mind  at  being  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  make  fuch  an  entire  change  in 
his  councils  ;  for  the  members  in  oppofition  would 
form  no  coalition  with  any  of  the  old  miniflry,  the  lord 
chancellor  only  excepted.  On  the  27th  and  30th  of 
March  1782,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  ap- 
pointed firit  lord  of  the  treafury  ;  lord  John  Cavendifli 
chancellor  of  theexcheqner  ;  the  earl  of  Shelburneand 
Mr  Fox  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  ;  lord  Camden 
prefident  of  the  council  ;  the  duke  of  Richmond  maftcr 
of  the  ordnance  ;  the  duke  of  Grafton  lord  privy-feal ; 
admiral  Keppel  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  general 
Conway  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Great 
Britain;  Mr  Thomas  Townfliend  fecretary  at  war; 
Mr  Burke  paymafter  of  the  forces  ;  and  colonel  Barrc 
treafurerof  the  navy.  Other  offices  and  honours  were 
likewife  conferred  on  different  members  of  the  oppofi- 
tion ;  and  fome  were  raifcd  10  the  peerage,  particularly 
admiral  Keppel;  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  Mr  Dun- 
ning- <igo 

The  firft  bufinefs  in  which  the  new  miniflry  enga-  Negocia- 
ged,  was  the  taking  fuch  meafuresas  were  proper  totionsfor 
effeftuate  a  general   peace.     No  time   was  loft  in  the  peace, 
pnrfuit  of  this  great  objeft,  or  in  taking  the  neceflTary 
fteps  for  its  attainment.     Accordingly,  theemprefsof 
Ruffia  having  offered  her  mediation,  in  order  to  reftore 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Mr  fecre- 
tary Fox,  within  two  days  after  his  entrance  into  of- 
fice, wrote  a  letter  to  Monf.  Simolin,  the  Ruffian  mi- 
niftcr  inLondon,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  was 
ready  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  the  purpofe  of 
fetting  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions ol   that  which  was  agreed   to  in  1674  between 
his  majefty  and  the  republic  of  Holland  ;  and  that,  in 
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orJcr  to  facilitate  fuch  a  treaty,  he  v\-as  willing  to  give 
immediate  orders  for  a  fui'pcnfion  of  hofiilities,  if  the 
Hates-general  were  difpofcd  to  agree  to  that  mrafiire. 

But  the  ftatcs  of  Holland  did  not  appear  inclined 
to  a  feparatc  peace;  nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been 
igrecable  to  the  principles  of  foand  policy,  if  they  had 
agreed  to  any  propolitions  of  this  kind.  However, 
immediately  nfter  the  change  of  niiniftry,  negociaiions 
for  a  general  peace  were  commenced  at  Paris.  Mr 
Grenviile  was  inverted  witii  full  powers  to  treat  with 
all  the  parties  at  war  ;  and  was  alio  direttcd  to  propofc 
the  independency  of  the  i?  United  Provinces  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  firft  inftance,  inrtead  of  making  it  a  condition 
of  a  general  treaty.  Admiral  Digby  and  general  Carle- 
ton  were  alfo  directed  to  acquaint  the  American  Con- 
grefs  with  the  pacific  views  of  the  Britifli  court,  and 
with  the  offer  that  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  United  S'.ates. 

But  before  tliis  work  of  pacification  had  made  any  con- 
fiJcrable  progrefs,  the  new  minirtry  fnftaincd  an  irrepa- 
rable lofs  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
in  July  t7?2.  Even  before  this  event,  confidcrable 
apprchenfions  were  entertained  of  their  want  of  union  ; 
but  tlie  death  of  the  nobleman  juft  mentioned  occafion- 
ed  an  abtblutc  dilfolution.  The  earl  of  Shelbnrne,  who 
fiicceeded  him  as  firft  lord  of  the  trcafury,  proved  fo 
difagreeable  toOimeof  his  colleagues,  that  Mr  Kox,  lord 
John  Cavendilh,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Frederick  Montague, 
.ind  two  or  three  others,  inftantly  refigned  thcirplaces. 
Others,  however,  though  little  attached  to  the  earl, 
kept  their  places  ;  and  his  lordfhip  found  means  to  at- 
tach to  his  intereft  Mr  William  Pitt,  fon  to  the  late 
earl  of  Chatham.  Though  then  in  an  early  flage  of 
life,  that  gentleman  had  di(lingTii(hed  himfelf  greatly 
in  parliament,  and  was  now  prevailed  on  to  accept 
the  office  of  chancellor.  The  feceding  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  at  great  pains  to  explain  their  mo- 
tives to  the  houfe  for  taking  this  ftep.  Thefe  were  in 
general  a  fufpicion  that  matters  would  be  managed 
Differently  from  the  plan  tlrey  had  propofed  while  in 
office,  and  particularly  that  American  independence 
would  not  be  allowed  :  but  this  was  pofiiiveiy  deni- 
ed at  the  time;  and  with  truth,  as  appeared  by  the 
event.  There  appeared  indeed  a  ctiplicity  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  earl  of  Shelburne  not  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for.  Even  after  it  had  been  intimated  by  general 
Carleton  and  admiral  Digby,  that  the  independence 
of  the  United  Provinces  iViOuJd  be  granted  by  his  ma- 
jefty  in  the  firft  inflance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  con- 
dition of  a  provifional  treaty,  his  lonlfhip  exprcffed 
himfelf  to  the  following  pnrpofe:  "  He  had  formerly 
been,  and  rtill  was  of  opinion,  that  whenever  the  in- 
dependence of  America  was  acknowledged  by  the  Bri- 
lilh  parliament,  the  fun  of  England's  glory  was  fct  for 
ever.  This  had  been  the  opinion  of  lord  Chatham 
and  other  able  ftatefmcn;  neverthelefs,  as  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  acqui- 
efced  in  the  meafure,  though  his  ideas  were  different. 
He  did  not  wi(h  to  fee  England's  fun  fet  for  ever,  but 
looked  for  a  fpark  to  be  left  which  might  light  us  up 
a  new  day.  He  wiihed  to  God  that  he  had  been  de- 
puted to  Congrefs,  that  he  might  plead  the  caufe  of 
America  as  well  as  Britain.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  liberties  of  the  former  were  gone  as  Toon  as  the 
indq)endencc  of  the  States'was  allowed  :  and  he  con- 
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eluded  liis  fpeech  with  obferving,  that  iie  was  not 
afraid  of  bis  exprefllons  being  repeated  in  America  ; 
there  being  great  numbers  there  who  were  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  him,  and  perceived  ruin  and  inde- 
pendence linked  together." 

If  his  lordfhip  really  was  of  opinion  that  his  orato- 
rial  powers  were  able  to  perfuade  the  Americans  out 
of  a  fyrtem  for  which  they  had  fought  fo  defperaicly 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  he  over- 
rated them.  No  obrtruction,  however,  arofc  to  the 
general  pacification.  As  early  as  November  ;;cth 
17S2,  the  articles  of  a  provifional  treaty  were  fettled 
between  Britain  and  America*.  By  ihefc  it  was  flipu- 
lated,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  fliouid  con- 
tinue to  enjoy,  without  moleftatioii,  the  right  to  take 
filh  of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  the 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland  :  and  that  they  fliould 
likewife  cxercife  and  ccniiniie  the  fame  privilege  in 
the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  at  every  other  place 
in  the  fea,  where  the  inh.-5bitanis  ufed  heretofore  to 
fi{h.  The  iiihabitantsof  the  United  States  were  likewife 
to  have  the  liberty  to  take  filli  of  every  kind  on  fuch 
part  of  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  as  Britifli  feamenfhall 
refor:  to;  but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  that  idand. 
They  were  alfo  to  pofFefs  the  privilege  of  filhing  on 
the  coafts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  the  other  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  majelly  in  America;  and  che  Ameri- 
can filhermcn  were  permitted  to  cure  and  dry  fi(h  in 
any  of  the  unfetiled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of 
Nova-Scotia,  Magdalen  illands,  and  Labrador.  But 
it  was  agreed,  that,  after  fuch  places  fhould  be  fettled, 
this  right  could  not  be  legally  put  in  pradice  without 
the  confent  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the 
ground.  It  was  accorded,  that  creditors  upon  either 
fide  fhould  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  profccu- 
tion  of  their  claims.  It  was  contraded  that  the  Con- 
grefs flionld  earnedly  rcommend  it  to  the  legillatures 
of  tiic  refpei^ive  ftates,  to  provide  for  the  reAitution 
of  all  eflates  and  properties  which  had  been  confifcated, 
belonging  to  real  Britilh  fubjecls,  and  of  the  ertates 
and  properties  of  pcrfons  relident  in  dil^rifls  in  the 
poirclfion  of  his  majefly's  arms,  and  who  had  not  borne 
armsagainll  the  United  States.  It  was  refolved,  that 
perfons  of  any  other  dcfeription  fhould  have  free  liber- 
ty to  go  10  any  part  whatfoever  of  any  of  the  thirteen 
United  States,  and  remain  in  it  for  twelve  months  un- 
molefted  in  their  endeavours  to  recover  fuch  of  their 
ertates,  rigiits,  and  properties  as  might  not  have  been 
confifcated;  and  it  was  concerted  that  the  congrefs 
Ihould  earnertly  recommend  to  the  ftveral  rtates  a  re- 
vifion  of  all  iits  or  laws  regarding  the  premifes,  fo  as 
to  render  them  pcrfedlly  conlillciit,  not  only  with 
jurtice  and  equity,  but  with  that  fpirit  of  conciliation 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  blelfings  of  peace,  fliould 
iiniverfally  prevail.  It  was  underftood  that  no  future 
confifcations  (hould  be  made,  nor  prolVcutions  com- 
menced againft  any  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  on  account 
of  the  part  which  he  or  they  had  taken  in  the  prefent 
war  ;  and  that  thofc  who  might  be  in  confinement  on 
fuch  a  charge  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  fliould  be  immediately  fet  at  liber- 
ty. It  was  concluded  that  there  fliould  be  a  firm  and 
perpetual  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the 
United  States  ;  that  all  hortilities  by  fea  and  land  Ihould 
immediately  ceafe ;  and  that  prifoners  on  both  fide^ 
4  U  a  Ihould 
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Britain,    fliould  be  fet   at  liberty.     It  was  determined  that  liis 
^  '    V      '  Britannic  majcfty   fliould   expeditioufly,  and   without 
committing  deilru61ion  of  any  fort,  withdraw  all  his 
armies,  garrifons,  and  fleets,  from  every  port,  place, 
and  harbour  of  the  United  States.     The  navigation  of 
the  river  Miffifippi,  from  its  fource  to  the  ocean  was  to 
remain  for  ever  free  and  open  to  the  fubjedts  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.     In  fine, 
if  was  agreed  in  the  event,  that  if  any  place  or  territo- 
ry belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  United  States, 
fhiould  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  either  before  the 
arrival  of  the  provifional  articles  in  America,  it  fliould 
6i5       be  reftorcd  without  compenfation  or  difficulty. 
Preliminay     In  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  it 
articles       ^35  agreed  that  Newfoundland  fliould  remain  with 
with  England,    as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; 

*°'*^  and,  to  prevent  difputes  about  boundaries,  it  was  ac- 
corded that  the  French  filliery  fliould  begin  from  Cape 
St  John  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  going  round  by  the 
north,  fliould  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the 
weftcrn  fide.  The  Iflands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miqueloii, 
which  had  been  taken  in  September  1778,  were  ceded 
in  full  right  to  France.  The  French  were  to  con- 
tinue to  fifli  in  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence,  conformably 
to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  king 
of  Great  Britain  was  to  reflore  to  France  the  ifland  of 
St  Lucia,  and  to  cede  and  guaranty  to  her  that  of 
Tobago.  The  king  of  France  was  to  furrender  to 
Great  Britain  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grena- 
dines, St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St  Chriftophtr's,  Nevis, 
and  Montferrat.  The  river  of  Senegal  and  its  de- 
pendencies, with  the  forts  of  St  Louis,  Podor,  Galam, 
Arguin,  and  Portendic,  were  to  be  given  to  France ; 
and  the  ifland  of  Gorce  was  to  be  reftored  to  it.  Fort 
Tames  and  the  river  Gambia  were  guarantied  to  his 
Britannic  majefty  ;  and  the  gum  trade  was  to  remain 
in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  reflore 
10  his  inoft  Chrirtian  majefly  all  the  eftablifliuients 
which  belonged  to  him  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
on  the  coafl  of  Orixa  and  Bengal,  with  the  liberty 
to  furround  Chandcrnagor  with  a  ditch  for  draining 
the  waters;  and  became  engaged  to  fecure  to  the  fub- 
jeits  of  France  in  that  part  of  India,  and  on  the  coafls 
of  Orixa,  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  a  fafe,  free,  and 
independent  trade,  either  as  private  traders,  or  under 
ihe  direftion  of  a  company.  Pondicherry,  as  well  as 
Karical,  was  to  be  rendered  back  to  France ;  and  his 
Britannic  majefty  was  to  give  as  a  dependency  round 
Pondicherry  the  two  dillrids  of  Valanour  and  Ba- 
hour ;  and  as  a  dependency  round  Karical,  the  four 
contiguous  Magans.  The  French  were  again  to  enter 
into  the  pofli^flion  of  Mahe,  and  of  the  Comptoir  at 
Surat.  The  allies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  prefent  pacification  ;  and 
the  term  of  four  months  was  to  be  allowed  them,  for 
^he  piirpofe  of  making  their  dccifion.  In  the  event 
of  their  averfion  from  peace,  no  ainitancc  on  cither  fide 
was  to  be  given  to  ihem.  Great  Britain  renounced 
every  claim  with  refpet5t  to  Dunkirk.  Coram iflioners 
were  to  be  appointed  refpeftively  by  the  two  nations 
10  enquire  into  the  flate  of  their  commerce,  and  to 
concert  new  arrangements  of  trade  on  the  footing  of 
niutu,al  convenience.  All  conquefls  on  either  fide,  in 
any  part  of  the  world  whatfoever,  not  nientioued  nor 
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alluded  to  in  the  prefent  treaty,  were  to  be  reflored    ikit*  in. 

without   difiicuhy,  and    without   requiring   compenfa-  ' '^~~' 

lion.  It  was  determined  that  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain fliould  order  the  evacuation  of  the  iflands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miquclon,  three  months  after  the  ratifica- 
tion  of  the  preliminary  treaty;  and  that,  if  poflible, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fame  period,  he  ihould  rc- 
linquifli  all  connection  with  St  Lucia  in  the  Wefl-In- 
dies,  and  Goree  in  Africa.  It  was  flipulated  in  like 
manner,  that  his  Britannic  majefly  fliould,  at  the  end 
of  three  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treatv,  or 
foouer  enter  into  the  poflTefllon  of  the  iflands  of  Gre- 
nada and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St 
Chrifl.opher's,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat.  France  was  to 
be  put  into  poflTefiion  of  the  towns  and  comptoirs 
which  were  to  be  reftorcd  to  her  in  the  Eafl-lndies, 
and  of  the  territories  which  were  to  fcrve  as  depend- 
encies round  Pondicherry  and  round  Karical,  fix 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty ; 
and  the  termination  of  the  fame  term  flie  was  to  re- 
flore tlie  towns  and  difiridsuhicb  her  armies  might  have 
taken  from  the  Englifti  or  their  allies  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  prifouers  upon  each  fide  were  reci- 
procally to  be  furrcndercd,  and  without  ranl'om,  upoa 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  on  paying  tbedtbts 
they  might  have  contracted  daring  their  capiivity. 
Each  crown  was  refpeftively  to  reimburfe  the  fums 
which  had  been  advanced  tor  the  maintenance  of  their 
prifoners  by  the  country  where  they  had  been  detain- 
ed, according  to  attefted  and  authentic  vouchers. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  every  difpuce  and  complaint  oh 
account  of  prizes  which  might  be  made  at  fca  after  tht 
figning  of  the  preliminary  articles,  it  was  mutually  fet- 
tled and  underftood  that  the  veffcls  and etfefls  which 
might  be  taken  in  ihe  Channel,  and  in  the  North  feas, 
after  thcfpace  of  twelve  days,  to  l>e  compmed  from  the 
ratification  of  the  prefent  preliminary  articles,  were  to 
be  reftored  upon  each  fide  i  that  the  term  fliould  be 
one  month  from  the  Channel  and  the  North  feas,  as  far 
as  the  Canary  iflands  inclufively,  whcilicr  in  thcoceaa 
or  the  Mediterranean  :  two  months  from  the  Canary 
iflands  as  far  as  the  cquino(ftial]ine  or  equator ;  andi 
laftly,  five  months  without  exception  in  all  other  pans 
of  the  world. 

Thefe  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  concluded 
at  Verfailles  on  the  20th  of  January  1783,  between  Mr 
Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  miniftcr  plcnipotemtiary  on  the 
part  of  bis  Britannic  majefly,  and  Charles  Gravier, 
cointe  de  Vcrgcnnes,  the  minifter  plenipotentiary  ob 
the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  At  the  fame  time  the  ^05 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britaia  withSpain 
and  Spain  were  alfo  concluded  at  Verfailles  between 
Mr  Fitzherbert  and  thecomie  d'Aranda,  the  minifler, 
plenipotentiary  for  the  Spanifli  monarch.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  fincere  friendlhip  fliould  be  re-eftabliflied  between 
his  Britannic  niajclly  and  his  Catholic  majefly,  their 
kingdoms,  fiaies,  and  fuhjefts  by  fea  and  land  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  His  Catholic  majefly  was  to  keep 
the  illand  of  Minorca;  and  was  to  retain  Weft-Flo 
rida.  Eaft-FJorid.a  was  to  be  ceded  to  him  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  Eigbttcn  months  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  to 
be  allowed  to  the  fiibjcCts  of  the  latter  who  had  fettled 
in  the  ifland  of  Minorca  and  in  the  two  Floridas,  to 
fell   ibcic  cftates^  to  recover  tbeic  debts^  and  10  tiaaf- 
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liritAM.  port  tiicii  peribns  and  ctFeds,  without  being  rcllrain- 
— >'^~'  cil  upon  account  of  their  religion,  or  on  any  other  pre- 
tence whitfoevcr,  except  iha:  of  debts,  and  prolccii- 
lion  for  crimes.  His  Britannic  mijclty  was,  at  the 
fame  lime,  to  have  the  power  to  caufc  all  the  cti'cds 
chat  inigiit  belong  to  him  in  Eall  Florida,  whether 
artillery  or  others,  to  be  carried  away.  The  liberty  of 
cutting  logwood  in  a  diltrict  of  which  the  boundaries 
were  to  be  afcertaiucd,  without  inolcltaiion  or  dillar- 
baiicc  of  any  kind  wliaifoever,  was  permitted  to  Great 
Britain.  The  king  of  Spain  was  to  rcftorc  the  illands 
of  Providence,  and  the  Bahamas,  without  exception, 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when  ihcy  were 
conqjercd  by  his  arms.  All  oilier  conquefts  of  terri- 
tories and  countries  upon  either  fide,  not  included  in 
the  prefent  articles,  were  to  be  uiuiiially  rellored  with- 
out ditiiculty  or  compenfaiion.  The  epoch  for  the 
rellitutions  to  be  made,  and  for  the  evacuations  to  take 
place,  the  regulations  for  the  rclcafc  of  prifoners,  and 
for  the  ccflatioii  of  capturesj  were  exaftly  the  fame  as 
tliofc  which  have  already  been  related,  as  Aipulaicd  in 
.  ,         the  preli.ninary  articles  with  France. 


Tlie  peace 


No  fooner  were  thefc  ariiclcs  raiitied  and  laid  before 


vel.tnitiuly  parliament,  than  the  mofl  vehement  declamations  againft 
cvDJcmaed  minillry  took  place.     Never  had  the  admiuiflraiion  of 
lord  North  himfelf  been  arraigned  with  more  afperity 
of  langiiajc.     The  ininiftry  defended  thcmfelvcs  with 
great  rcfolution ;  but  found  it  impoflible  to  avoid  the 
ccnfure  of    parliament.     An  addrefs   without   any  a- 
nicndmenc  wis  indeed  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by 
^2  to  59  i  but  in  the  lower  houfe  it  was  loft  by   224  to 
208.     Oniheaiftof  February,  fome  rcfoluiions  were 
moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  lord  George  Caven- 
di.h,  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  were,  that  the  con- 
cclFions  made  by  Britain  were  greater  than  its  advcrfa- 
ries  had  a   right  to  expect;  and  that  the  houfe  wou'ui 
eake  the  cafe  of  the  American  loyalifts  into  confidera- 
riotv.     The  Ull  motion  indeed   his  lordfliip  confented 
10  wave:  but  all  the  reft  were  carried  againft  miniftry 
by  207  to   190.     Thefc   proceedings,  however,  could 
make  no  alteration  witii  regard   to  the  treaty,  which 
had  already  been  ratified  by  all  tlic  contending  powers, 
ihc  Dutch  only   cjccepted.     The   terms  offered   thera 
viierc  a  renewal  of  th«  treaty  of  1674;  which,  though 
the  moft  advasitagcojs  they  cotild  poflibly  expeft,  wcrr 
j)oi'itively  refafcd  at^tlut  tnoc.    Afterwards  they  made 
aa  offer  to  accept  tbc  terms  tlvcy  had  formerly  refufed  ; 
but  the  cornpliaieat  was  then  returned  by  arefui^t  oa 
ike  part  of  Britain.     When   the  preliminary  articles 
were  fettled  with   the  coarts  of  France  and  Spain,  a 
fufpcnfion  of  arms  took  place  with  Holland  alio  ;  but 
though  the   definitive    arrangements  wkh  the  other 
4AD       powers  were  finally  concluded  by  the  »on:h  of  Sep- 
Ptace  con-tcrabcr,   it  was  not  till  then  that  the  preliminary  arti- 
cludcdwithclcs  Were  fettled  Jiiih  Holland.    Th«  terms  were  a  ge- 
tke  Dutch,  ncral  reftiiiuioa  of  all  places  taken  on  both  fides  during 
tbc  war,  excepting  only  the  fettlrnicflt  of  Ncgapatnam 
in  the  Eall-lndics,  which  was  ta  remaia  in  the  hands 
•f  Britain,  anlrfs  aa  cc^ivalcni  wat  given  on  the  part 
•f  HoTland.     Tbc  navigatioq  ef  the  caitern  feas  was 
10  reinaji\  free  and  unmoicfted  to  all  the  Sritifh  (hip- 
ping.   The  other  articles  conceraci  only  the  cxcbaagc 
of  prifoners,  asd  fiach  other  matici?  as  are  wtasuKt  to 
all  itcaiics. 


Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  inoft  daiigcroui  war  in 
which  Britain  was  ever  engaged  ;  and  in  which,  not- 
withitanding    the  powerful  combination  againft  her,  £vcnt  of 
flic  flill  remained  in  a  ftaie  of  fuperiority  10  all  her  the  war 
enemies.     At  that  time,  and  ever  fince,  it  has  ijipear-  more  fa- 


cdhow  much  the  politicians  were  miftakcn  whoiniagin-  vourabic 
■    1         ■  ,-       ■  ..■.••        1  .     •    '  to  r-ritain 

tlian  to  her 


cd  that  the  profperity  of  Britain  depended  in  a  great  *°  ^'"'^'" 


meafure  on  her  colonies:  Though  for  a  number  of  years 
Ihe  had   not  only  bjen  deprived  of  thcfe  colonics,  but 
oppofcd   by  them  with  all  their  force;  though  attack- 
ed at  the  fame  time  by  three  of  the  greateft  powers  in 
Europe,  and   looked  upon  with  an  invidious  eye  by  all 
the  reft,  the  damages  done  to  her  enemies  ftill  greatly 
exceeded  thofc  llie  had  received.     Their  trade  by  fea 
was  alnioft  ruined;  and  on  comparing  the  lofs  of  fliips 
on  both  fides,  the  balance  in  favour  of  Britain   was  28 
Ihips  of  the  line  and  37  frigates,  carrying  in  all  near 
2000  guns.     Notwiihftanding  this,  however,  the  ftatc 
of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  really  luch,  that  a 
much  longer  cominuancc  of  the  war  would  have  been 
imprafticable.  In  the  debates,  which  were  kept  up  with        ^.^o 
the  greateft  violence  on  account  of  the  peace,  Mr  Pitt  Mr  Pitt'* 
fet  forth  the  fituaiion  ot  Britain  with  great  energy  and  account  of 
ftrength  of  argument.  "It  was  in  vaiD(hefaid)toboaftof 'l""^  ft  ate  of 
the  ftreneth  of  our  navy  ;  we  had  not  more  than  100  lail '  ^  v  ^"°° 

C    \       y  L  \       a  c  y:-  Jo-  ,  at  the  coo- 

ot  the  line:  but  the  fleet  of  r  ranee  and  Spain  amounted  ^i^i^pn  ^f 
nearly  to  140  llupsof  the  line.  A  dcftination  of  72  (hips  the  peace, 
of  the  line  was  to  have  aded  againft  Jamaica.  Admiral 
Pigot  had  only  46  fail  to  fupport  it  ;  and  it  wasaJavou- 
rite  maxim  of  many  members  of  the  houfe,  that  defen- 
five  war  muft  terminate  in  certain  ruin.  It  was  not 
pofTiblc  that  admiral  Pigot  could  have  afted  offenfivelj 
againft  the  iflands  of  the  enemy  ;  for  lord  Rodney, 
when  fluflied  with  viiflory,  did  not  dare  to  attack  them. 
Would  admiral  Pigot  have  recovered  by  arms  what 
the  minifters  had  regained  by  negociation?  With  afu- 
perior  Hcet  againft  him,  and  in  its  light,  is  it  to  be 
conceived  iliat  he  could  have  retaken  Grenada,  Domi- 
nica, St  Chriftopbcr's,  Nevis,  and  Montfcrrat  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  the  cnm- 
paign  in  the  Weft-ladies  muft  have  terminated  in  the 
lofs  of  Jamaica  ? 

"  In  the  eaft,  it  was  true  that  the  fcrviccs  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes  had  been  highly  extolled  ;  but  he  could 
only  be  commended  for  a  merely  dcfenfive  rcfiftancc. 
Vi<5lory  fcemed  to  be  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  he  bad 
i»t  been  able  toprcvent  the  difcrabarkatioii  of  a  power- 
ful European  armament  which  had  joined  iifelf  to 
Hydcr  Ally,  and  threatened  the  defolation  of  the  Car- 
naticf.  At  home  and  in  onr  own  feas  ihc  fleets  oftSte/n- 
ihe  enemy  would  have  been  nearly  double  to  ours,  ''i^-'"- 
We  might  have  feizcd  the  intervals  of  their  cruize,  and 
paraded  the  channel  for  a  few  weeks;  bnt  that  parade 
woidd  have  only  fcrved  to  dilgrace  us.  It  was  yrt  the 
only  atchicvement  in  our  power ;  for  to  have  hazarded 
an  engagement  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  fur- 
render  of  the  kingdom. 

*'  Neither,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  (Vttc  of  our  army 
10  bceonlidered  as  formidable.  New  levies  coald  not  be 
laifcd  in  a  depopulated  country.  We  might  fend  upon 
an  offcnfivc  fcheme  five  or  fix  thoufand  men  :  and  what 
expectation  coiild  be  excited  by  a  force  of  this  kind  f 
To  have  withdraiwn  troops  from  America  was  a  critr- 
calgame.    There  were  no  uanfports  in  which  thef 
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Stntalii.     niiglit  be  embarked  ;  and  if  ii  bad  been  poflible  to 

"- — ^ '  embark  them,  in  what  miraculous  manner  were  they 

to  be  protefted  againft  the  fleets  of  ibe  enemy  ? 

"  As  to  our  finances,  they  were  melancholy.  Let  the 
iuimenfe  extent  of  our  debts  be  weighed  ;  let  our  re- 
fources  be  conlidered  ;  and  let  us  then  afk,  what  would 
have  been  the  confequence  of  the  protrai5lion  of  the 
war  ?  It  would  have  endangered  the  bankruptcy  of 
public  faith  ;  and  this  bankruptcy,  it  is  obvious,  if  it 
had  come  upon  us,  might  have  diflolved  all  the  tits  of 
government,  and  have  operated  to  the  general  ruin. 

"  To  accept  the  peace  on  the  terms  already  related, 
or  to  continue  the  war,  was  the  only  alternative  in  the 
power  of  minifters.  Such  was  the  n/l/matu/Ji  o£  France. 
At  the  fame  time,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  peace  obtained  was  better  than  could  have 
been  expefted  from  the  lownefs  of  onr  condition.  We 
had  acknowledged  the  American  independence  ;  but 
what  was  that  but  an  empty  form  ?  We  had  ceded  Flo- 
rida ;  but  had  we  not  obtained  the  iflands  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  Bahamas  ?  We  had  granted  an  extent 
of  fiflicry  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  ;  but  had  we 
not  eftablifhed  an  exclufive  right  to  the  moft  valuable 
banks  ?  We  had  reftored  St  Lucia,  and  given  up  To- 
bago ;  but  had  we  not  regained  Grenada,  Dominica, 
St  Chriftophcr's,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat  ?  And  had  we 
not  refcued  Jamaica  from  inevitable  danger.  In  Africa 
■we  had  given  Goree  ;  but  Goree  was  the  grave  of  our 
countrymen  ;  and  we  had  fecured  fort  Jaraes  and  the 
river  Gambia,  the  heft  and  the  moll  healthy  fetilcnient. 
In  Europe  we  had  reiinquillied  Minorca  ;  but  Minorca 
is  not  tenible  in  war,  and  in  peace  it  mufl  be  fupport- 
ed  at  a  ruinous  expcnce.  We  had  permitted  the  repa- 
ration of  the  port  of  Dunkirk  :  but  Dunkirk  could 
only  be  an  objedt  when  fliips  of  a  far  inferior  draught 
to  the  prefent  were  in  ufe  ;  the  change  in  the  opera- 
tions of  naval  war  had  taken  away  its  importace.  In 
the  Eaft-Iudies  cefTion  had  been  made  ;  but  let  it  be 
remarked  that  thefc  cefhonsare  inconfiderablein  ihem- 
fclvcs,  and  could  not  be  protefled  by  ns  in  the  event 
of  hofliliiies.  In  fine,  it  was  objected,  that  we  had 
abandoned  the  unhappy  loyalifls  to  their  implacable 
enemies.  What  is  this  but  to  impute  to  congrefs  by 
anticipation  a  violence  which  common  decency  forbids 
us  to  exped  ?  But  let  it  be  coafidered,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  aflifting  thefe  unfortunate  men  would  not  have 
jiiflified  minifters  to  have  continued  the  war.  And  let 
it  be  confidered,  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  would 
not  have  procured  them  any  certain  indemnity.  The 
accumulation  of  our  diftrefTcs  muft  have  added  to  theirs. 
.  A  year  or  two  hence,  harder  terms  of  peace  might 
have  been  forced  upon  our  acceptance.  Their  fate 
then  muft  have  been  defperate  indeed  !  But  as  matters 
were  now  fituated,  there  were  hopes  of  mercy  and  re- 
conciliation." 

Having  thus  given  as  full  an  account  as  our  limits 
would  allow  of  the  great  national  events  to  the  conclu- 
691  fion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  we  Ihall  now  give  a  detail 
A  general  offome  others,  which  though  of  fufficient  importance 
diftrull  and  to  deferve  notice,  could  not  without  interrupting  the 
[readier  "^"^^iv^-  I'  has  repeatedly  been  obfervcd,  that  thro' 
pi-TvaHed  '^^^^  violence  of  parlies,  a  general  temper  of  diftnift  and 
during  the  •^''^P''^'°"  ^°°^  P'ace  throughout  the  nation,  infomuch 
^var.  that  the  moft  improbable  Aeries  with  rcfped  to  indi- 


viduals began  to  gain  credit,  of  which  an  inftance  was 
given  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Sayre.  From  certain  circum- 
(lances,  however,  it  appeared,  that  there  undoubtedly 
were  perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  wiflied  if  poflible  to 
deftroy  the  national  ftrength  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impoffible  for  Britain  to  make  head  againft  the 
attempts  of  her  enemies.  On  the  8th  of  December 
1776,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  rope-houfe  of  the  dock- 
yard at  Porifmouth,  which  totally  confumed  it,  but 
without  doing  any  very  material  damage.  Forfome 
time  the  affair  pafTcd  as  an  accident ;  but  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbidi,  a  tin-box  was  found  with  a  wooden 
bottom,  containing  matches  which  had  been  lighted, 
and  underneath  was  a  vefl'el  with  fpiritof  wine:  how- 
ever, the  fire  not  having  been  properly  fupplicd  with 
air,  had  extinguifhed  of  itfelf  before  it  touched  the 
fpiritof  wine.  Had  it  catched  fire,  all  the  ftores  in 
the  ftorehoufe,  fufncient  to  rig  out  50  fail  of  men  of 
war,  would  have  been  deftroyed.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1777,  a  fire  happened  at  Briftol,  which 
confumed  fix  or  feven  warehoufes;  and  by  the  finding 
of  machines  fimilar  to  tliofe  already  mentioned,  it  was 
evident  that  the  fire  had  not  been  accidental.  The 
terror  of  the  public  was  now  greatly  increafcd,  and 
the  moft  violent  accufations  againft  each  oiher  were 
thrown  out  by  the  minifterial  and  popular  parties. 
On  this  point,  however,  ihcy  foon  came  to  a  right 
underftanding  by  the  difcovery  of  the  author  of  all 
this  mifchief.  This  was  one  James  Aitken,  a/iaj 
John  the  Painter,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  Having 
been  from  his  early  years  accuftomed  to  a  vagrant 
life,  to  which  indeed  his  profeflion  naturally  led  him, 
he  had  gone  through  many  different  adventures.  He 
had  enlilfcd  as  a  foldier,  defened,  and  when  pinched 
by  want  made  no  fcruple  of  betaking  himfelf  to  the 
highway  or  committing  thefts.  Having  traverfed  a 
great  part  of  America,  he  there  imbibed  the  preju- 
dices againft  Britain  to  fuch  a  degree;  that  he  at  laft 
took  the  extraordinary  refolution  of  fingly  overturning 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation.  This  he  was  to  ac- 
complillT  by  fetiing  on  fire  the  dockyards  at  Porif- 
mouth and  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  the  principal 
trading  towns  of  the  nation.  With  this  view,  he  in- 
fpeded  with  the  utmoft  care  thofe  docks  and  other 
places  on  which  his  attempts  were  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  learn  with  what  care  they  were  guarded.  This  he 
found  in  general  as  negligent  as  he  could  wifh ;  and 
indeed  had  he  not  been  fome  way  or  other  very  defi- 
cient in  the  conftrudion  of  his  machines,  he  muft  cer- 
tainly have  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchief:  for  as  his 
attempts  were  always  difcovered  by  finding  his'  ma- 
chines, it  was  apparent  that  he  had  met  with  abun- 
dance of  opportunities. 

For  fome  time  the  affair  at  Portfmouth  pafltd  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  for  an  accident.  It  was 
foon  recollefted,  however,  that  a  perfon  had  been 
feen  loitering  about  the  rope-houfe,  and  had  even  been 
locked  up  one  night  in  it;  that  he  had  worked  as  a 
painter,  and  taken  frequent  opportunities  of  getting 
into  that  houfe,  &c.  Thefe  circumftances  exciting  a 
fufpicion  that  he  was  the  incendiary,  he  was  traced  to 
different  places,  and  at  laft  found  in  a  prifon  ;  to  which 
he  had  been  cominitied  for  a  burglary.  On  his  eX' 
amination,  however,  he  behaved  with  fuch  afhirance 
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Sriui«.  aiiJ  appirciu  coufciourncfs  uf  innocence,  as  almod 
dilconccrtcd  thofc  who  were  auiborifcd.  At  laft 
lie  was  deceived  into  a  coiifelliou  by  aiiochcr  pain- 
ter, who  was  likcwife  an  American,  and  pretended 
to  coinpallionate  his  cafe.  Thus  evidence  was  pro- 
cured ajjainft  him,  but  be  ftiU  mainiained  his  character 
to  the  very  lalt  ;  rcjetling  and  inv.ilidaiini;  the  tclli- 
niony  of  his  tall'e  JrienJ,  on  account  of  his  bafcnefs 
and  treachery.  He  received  his  fcnicnce  with  great 
fortitude;  bat  at  length  m>i  only  confril'cJ  his  ^uilt, 
but  left  foine  diredions  for  prcventiujr  ibc  dock-yards 
and  magazines  from  being  expofcd  to  the  like  danger 
in  time  to  come. 

Thjs  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  this  alarm  of 
treafoii  and  American  incendiaries  was  owing  to  the 
political  enthufiafm  of  a  wretched  vagabond.  Still, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  French  court  were  very 
well  acquainted  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
flare  of  Britain,  and  the  niovcmenrs  of  their  fqua- 
drons,  which  ought  by  all  means  10  have  been  kept 
fecrer.  Thefe  treachcroiis  proceedings  were  firft  de- 
tected in  the  month  of  June  1780.  One  Ratcliffe, 
mafter  of  a  cutter,  gave  information  that  he  had  been 
hired  by  one  Mr  Rogere  to  carry  packets  to  France, 
for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  20  I.  each  time,  and  to 
have  lool.  belldes  at  a  certain  period.  Apprehending 
at  Ia(t,  however,  that  he  might  incur  fome  danger  by 
continuing  this  employment,  he  gave  information  of 
what  was  going  on  to  one  Mr  Steward,  a  merchant 
at  Sandwich,  by  whom  his  laft  packet  was  carried  to 
the  fccretary  of  ftate.  After  being  opened  and 
fealed  up  again,  it  was  returned,  and  he  was  directed 
to  carry  it  to  France  as  formerly.  This  was  the  fate 
of  feveral  fucceeding  packets,  though  it  was  I'onie 
time  before  Raicliffc  law  the  principal  party  concern- 
ed. At  lalt  this  was  accompliihed  by  his  complain- 
ing to  Mr  Rogerc  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  icol. 
according  to  promife.  A  meeting  being  thus  pro- 
cured, it  was  found  tliat  the  pcrfon  who  gave  inielli- 
gence  to  the  enemy  was  one  M.  Henry  de  la  Mottc, 
a  French  gentleman  then  refiding  in  London.  On 
fearching  his  houfc,  no  papers  of  any  confequencc 
were  found  ;  but  on  bis  arrival,  he  being  abfent  when 
the  mcJengers  firft  arrived,  he  threw  fome  out  of  his 
pocket,  unperceived  by  any  body,  as  he  thought. 
The  papers,  however,  were  taken  up  by  the  meflen- 
gers,  and  gave  plain  indications  not  only  of  a  treafon- 
able  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  but  that  he  was 
conne^ed  with  one  Henry  Luiterloh,  Efq  ;  a  Ger- 
man, who  then  relided  at  Wickham  near  Portfmouih. 
This  perfon  being  alfo  apprehended,  not  only  made  a 
full  difcovery  of  the  trcafonable  correfpondence  with 
France,  but  gave  .ibundant  proofs  of  himfelf  being 
one  of  the  mofl  depraved  and  hardened  of  all  man- 
kind, loft  to  every  fenfaiion  excepting  the  defirc  of 
6j8  accumulating  wealth.  His  evidence,  however,  and 
He  ii  exe-  other  ftrong  circumftances,  were  fufficient  to  conviiS 
cute4.  M.  dc  la  Motte,  who  was  accordingly  executed,  tho' 
the  king  remitted  that  dreadful  part  of  his  fentencc 
of  having  his  heart  taken  out  alive,  &c.  During  his 
trial,  and  on  every  other  occafion,  he  behaved  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  (hewed  him  to  be  an  accompliihed  gentle- 
man ;  and  not  only  excited  the  compailiun;  but  the 
admiration  of  every  cue  who  fasv  him. 
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During  the  whole  courfcof  the  war,  otily  ont  other 
perlou  was  detected  in  any  act  of  trtafcn  .  am:  be  ap- 
pears to  have  been  actuated  nirrcly  by  mcrceiuiy  mo- 
tives, though  La  Mottc  .lud  Juhn  the  Pointer  proba- 
bly acted  from  principle-.  This  was  one  David  Tyrie, 
a  naiivc  of  Eilinburgh.  Having  been  bred  in  the 
mercantile  line,  and  engaged  in  a  nuir.btr  of  fpeccila- 
tions  with  a  view  to  gain  money,  in  all  of  which  he 
difcovcrcd  confiderable  abilities,  he  at  lall  engaged  in 
the  dangerous  one  of  conveying  intelligence  to  the 
French  of  the  (liips  of  war  fitted  out  in  Britain,  the 
time  of  their  failing,  &c.  For  this  he  was  appre- 
hended in  February  1782.  The  difcovery  was  made 
by  means  of  one  Mrs  Alkew,  who  paffed  for  his  wife, 
having  delivered  a  bumllc  of  papers  in  a  luirry  to  a 
fchool-niiArcfs,  and  defiring  her  not  to  Ihow  ihcr.i  to 
anybody.  Inllead  of  this,  however,  Ihe  not  only  in- 
fpcdted  them  herfclf,  but  Ihovved  them  to  another,  by 
whom  (hey  were  fent  to  the  fccretary  at  war.  By  this, 
and  another  packet  difcovcrcd  by  AV  illiam  James,  who 
had  been  employed  to  carry  it  to  France,  Tyrie  was 
convicted  and  executed  in  the  iiionth  of  Augull  1782. 
He  behaved  with  great  rcfuluiion,  and  at  laft  Ihowed 
rather  an  indecent  levity  and  unconcern,  by  laughing 
at  the  place  of  execution.  The  fcntence  not  only  took 
place  in  the  dreadful  manner  appointed  by  law,  but 
the  crowd  behaved  with  the  molt  (lianuful  and  unex- 
ampled barbarity.  "  Such  (diy  the  accounts  of  his 
execution)  being  the  fmgular  candufi  of  many  who 
were  near  the  body,  that  happy  was  he  wlio  could 
procure  a  finger,  or  fome  vefligc  of  the  criminal  !" — 
This  unhappy  man,  while  in  prifon,  had,  v;ith  his 
companions,  eontrived  a  method  of  effeding  their 
efcape,  by  working  through  a  brick  wall  three  feet 
thick,  and  covering  the  hole  with  a  plank  coloured 
like  the  bricks  :  but  the  fchemc  was  difcovcrcd  by  the 
imprudence  of  Tyrie  himfelf  alking  the  keeper  how 
thick  the  wall  was. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  notwiihflai.ding  the 
exceinve  altercation  and  virulence  of  parties,  which 
even  w  ent  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  produce  duels  between 
forae  members  of  parliament,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  entertained  any  defigns  againft  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  intcrcit  of  the  nation.  The  one 
feemed  to  have  regarded  its  honour  too  much,  and  been 
inclined  to  facrifice  even  its  cxiftence  to  that  favourite 
notion  :  the  other  perhaps  regarded  the  national  ho- 
nour too  little.  The  various  and  expenlivc  arma- 
ments, and  enierprifes  in  which  Britain  was  engaged 
in  the  courfe  the  war,  occafioned  a  prodigious  increafc 
of  that  enormous  load  of  debt  with  which  the  nation  is 
burdened  ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  not 
fuffered,as  wasapprclicndeil,by  the  lofs  of  the  colonies  ; 
it  feems  rather  to  be  enlarged  in  a  variety  of  channels, 
and  the  confequcnt  increafe  of  wealth  may  in  time  com- 
penfate  for  the  vail  expence  incurred  in  attempting  to 
conquer  the  Americans. 

AVw  BfUTAis,  a  large  country  of  North  America, 
called  alfo  Terra  Labrador,  has  Hudfon's  bay  and 
Itrait,  on  the  north  and  well ;  Canada  and  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  eaft.  It  is  fubje<5t  to  Great  Britain,  but  yields  only. 
Ikins  and  furs.  The  following  is  the  beft  defcriptTon 
of  this  copntry  that  hath  yet  appeared.     It  was  drawn 
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up  by  die  commander  of  the  Otter  (loop,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  royal  fociety  by  the  honourable  Daines 
Harrington  in  1774- 

"  There  is  no  part  of  the  Briiilh  dominions  fo  little 
known  as  the  immenfe  country  of  Labrador.  So  few 
have  vifited  the  northern  parts  of  this  vaft  country,  that 
almoO;  from  the  ftraits  of  Belleiflc  until  you  come  to 
the  entrance  to  Hudfon's  bay,  for  more  than  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude,  no  chart  which  can  give  any  tole- 
rable idea  of  the  coall  hath  been  hitherto  formed. 
The  barennefs  of  the  country  explains  why  it  has  been 
fo  feldom  frequented.  Here  avarice  has  but  little  10 
feed  on. 

"  Perhaps,  without  any  immoderate  (hare  of  vanity, 
I  may  venture  to  prefume,  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been, 
which  is  to  the  latitude  of  59.  10.  the  draught  which 
I  have  been  able  to  form  is  by  much  the  bed  of  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  made. 

'•'  Others  have  gone  before  me  bled  with  abilities 
fuperior  to  mine,  and  to  whom  I  hope  to  be  thought 
equal  only  in  afliduity.  But  I  had  advantages  of  which 
they  were  deflitute  :  with  a  fraali  veflcl,  and  havingan 
Indian  with  me,  who  knew  every  rock  and  (lioal  upon 
the  coaft,  I  was  enabled  to  be  accurate  in  my  obferva- 
rions  ;  and  thefe  are  the  reafons  why  I  deem  my  own 
fketch  preferable  to  all  others. 

"  As  this  country  is  one  of  tbe  moft  barren  in  the 
whole  world,  fo  its  fea-coafl  is  the  mofl  remarkable. 
Bordered  by  innumerable  iflands,  and  many  of  them 
being  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  main  land,  a  (liip 
of  burden  would  fail  a  great  way  along  the  coaft  with- 
out being  able  to  form  any  notion  of  its  true  fitua- 
tion. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  all  charts  of  it  have  been  fo  ex- 
tremely erroneous  ;  and  hence  arofe  thofc  opinions  that 
fonie  of  the  inlets  extended  a  vafl  diftance  into  the 
country,  if  not  quite  into  the  fea  of  Hudfon's  bay. 

"  Davis's  inlet,  which  has  been  fo  much  talked  of, 
js  not  20  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  it  to  its  extre- 
mity. 

*<  The  navigation  here  is  extremely  hazardous.  To- 
wards the  land,  the  fea  is  covered  with  large  bodies 
and  broken  pieces  of  ice;  and  the  farther  you  go  north- 
ward, the  greater  is  the  quantity  you  meet  with. 

"  Some  of  thofe  maflfes,  which  the  feamen  czUi/Iafidj 
of  ice,  are  of  a  prodigious  magnitude;  and  they  are  ge- 
nerally fnppofed  to  fwim  two  thirds  under  water.  You 
will  frequently  fee  them  more  than  100  feet  above  the 
furface  ;  and  to  (hips  in  a  (lorm,  or  in  thick  weather, 
nothinsi;  can  be  more  terrible. 

*'  Thofe  prodigious  pieces  of  ice  come  from  the 
north,  and  are  fnppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  cataraAs  upon  the  lands  about  Eaft  Greenland  and 
ihe  pole.  As  foon  as  the  fcverity  of  the  winter  begins 
to  abate,  their  immenfe  weight  breaks  them  from  the 
ihore,  and  they  arc  driven  to  the  fouthward.  To  the 
miferable  inliabitants  of  Labrador  their  apj)earance 
upon  the  coaft  -ferves  as  a  token  of  the  approach  of 
fummer. 

"  This  vaft  traft  of  land  is  extremely  barren,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  furface  is  e- 
very  where  uneven  and  covered  with  large  flones,  fome 
of  which  are  of  amazing  dimenfions.  There  are  few 
fprings  ;  yet  throughout  the  country  there  are  prodi- 
gious chains  of  lakes  or  ponds,  which  are  produced  by 
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the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  fncv/.     Thefe  ponds    ISdtaiji. 
abound  in  trour,  but  they  are  very  fmall.  "~"~v — 

"  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  level  land.  It  is  a  coun- 
try formed  of  frightful  mountains,  and  unfruitful  val- 
leys. The  mountains  are  almoft  devoid  of  every  fort 
of  herbage.  A  blighthed  Ihrub  and  a  little  mofs  is  fomc- 
times  to  be  feen  upon  them,  but  in  general  the  bare 
rock  is  all  you  behold.  The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
low  trees,  fuch  as  the  different  pines,  fpruce,  birch, 
and  a  fpecies  of  cedar.  Up  fome  of  the  deep  bays,  apd 
not  far  from  the  water,  it  is  faid,  however,  there  are  a 
few  flicks  of  no  inconfiderable  fizc.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  country  is  nothing  more  than  a  prodigious  heap 
of  barren  rocks. 

"  The  climate  is  extremely  rigorous.  There  is  but 
little  appearance  of  fummer  before  ihe  middle  of  July  ; 
and  in  September  the  approach  of  winter  is  very  evi- 
dent. It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  winters  within 
thefe  few  years  have  been  lefs  fevere  than  they  have 
been  known  heretofore.  The  caufe  of  fuch  an  altera- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  to  difcover. 

"  All  along  the  coaft  there  are  many  rivers  that 
empty  themfclves  into  the  fea,  yet  there  are  but  few  of 
any  confideration  ;  and  you  muft  not  imagine  that  the 
largcft  are  any  thing  like  what  is  generally  undeiftood 
by  a  river.  Cuftom  has  taught  us  to  give  them  this 
appellation  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  nothing 
more  than  broad  brooks  or  rivulets.  As  they  arc  only 
drains  from  the  ponds,  in  dry  weather  they  are  every 
where  fordable  ;  for,  running  upon  a  folid  rock,  they 
become  broad  without  having  a  bed  of  any  depth  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  banks. 

"  The  fuperficial  appearance  of  this  country  is  ex- 
tremely unfavourable.  What  may  be  hidden  in  its 
bowels,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fuggeft  :  probably  it  may 
produce  fome  copper  ;  the  rocks  in  many  places  arc 
impregnated  with  an  ore  of  that  refemblancc.  Some- 
thing of  a  horny  fubftance,  which  is  extremely  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  which  will  fcale  out  into  a  multitude  of  fmall 
fheets,  is  often  found  amidfl  the  flones  ;  there  arc  both 
black  and  white  of  this  fort,  but  the  black  is  jhe  moft 
rare.  It  has  been  tried  in  fire,  but  fcems  to  be  no  ways 
afFedted  by  heat. 

"  The  fpecies  of  wood  here  are  not  very  various  : 
excepting  a  few  (hrubs  which  have  as  yet  received  no 
name  from  the  Europeans,  the  principal  produce  of  the 
country  is  the  different  forts  of  fpruce  and  pine.  Of 
thefe,  even  in  the  more  fouthern  parts,  there  is  not  a- 
bundance  ;  as  you  advance  northwards  they  gradually 
diniinilh  ;  and  by  the  time  you  arrive  at  the  60th  degree 
of  latitude,  the  eye  is  not  delighted  with  any  fort  of 
herbage.  Here  the  wretched  refidents  build  their  mi- 
ferable habitations  with  the  bones  of  whales.  If  ever 
they  cheer  their  aching  limbs  with  a  fire,  they  gather 
a  few  flicks  from  the  iisa  (hore,  which  have  probably 
been  walhed  from  Norway  or  Lapland.  Here  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fnow  remains  upon  the  land  throughout 
the  year. 

"  Although  the  winter  here  is  fo  cxcefTively  rigid, 
in  fummer  the  heat  is  fometimcs  difagreeable  ;  and  in 
that  feafon  the  weather  is  Very  moderate,  and  remark- 
ably ferene.  It  is  but  feldom  foggy,  fpe aking  compa- 
ratively, between  this  and  Newfoundland  ;  nor  are  yon 
fo  frequently  liable  to  thofe  dcflrutlivc  gaicB  of  Wind 
which  vifit  many  other  pans  of  the  globe. 
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|W    Britannicns      "  It  is  in  general   iiigh   land,  and  fomciinies  you 
U         meet  with  mountains  of  an  aitoniihing  height ;  yon  are 
Liritain.  gifg  freqaentiy  prcfented  with  profpctls  that  are  really 
"         awful,  and  extremely  romaniic. 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  are  called  EJki' 
tnaux ;  for  a  particular  account  of  whom,  fee  the  article 

ESKIMAUX. 

BRITANNICUS,  fon  to  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Meffalina,  was  excluded  from  the  empire  after  his  fa- 
ther had  married  Agrippina;  who  put  her  fon  Nero 
on  the  throne,  and  cauftd  Britannicus  to  be  poifoncd, 
A.  D.   55. 

Britannicus,  an  Italian,  one  of  the  beft  humanifls 
of  the  r5th  century,  was  born  at  Brefcia.  He  publiili- 
cd  notes  on  Perfius,  Juvenal,  Terence,  StatiusandO- 
vid.     He  died  in  1510. 

BRITE,  or  Bright,  in  hufbandry.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley or  any  other  grain,  is  faid  to  biite,  when  it  grows 
over  ripe  and  fliatters. 

BRITTANY,  or  Bretagne,  a  confiderable  pro- 
vince of  France,  which  is  150  miles  in  lei^th,  and 
112  in  breadth.  It  is  a  peninfula,  f.rroundcd  on  all 
fides  by  the  ocean,  except  on  the  call  where  it  joins 
to  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  Poitoii.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  ;  and  therein  are  large 
forefts.  It  carries  on  great  trade,  by  reafon  of  the 
many  harbours  on  its  emails.  It  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  i*  T532.  Rennes  is  the  capital 
town. 

BRITTLENESS,  that  quality  of  bodies  on  ac- 
count of  which  they  are  denominated  brittle,  or  which 
fubjedts  them  to  be  eafily  broken  by  preffure  or  pcr- 
cnlfion. 

Brittle  bodies  arc  extremely  hard  ;  a  very  fmall  per- 
cuffion  exerts  a  force  on  them  equivalent  10  the  great- 
cfl  prelfiire,  and  thus  may  eafily  break  them.  This 
efFe6f  is  particularly  remarkable  in  glafs  fuddenly  cool- 
ed, the  brittlenefs  of  which  is  thereby  much  increafcd. 
Tin,  though  in  itfclf  tough,  gives  a  brittlenefs  to  all 
the  other  metals  when  mixed  theresvith.  The  brittle- 
nefs of  glafs  has  been  faid  arife  from  the  heteroge- 
neity of  the  parts  whereof  it  is  conipofed,  as  fait  and 
fand  can  never  bind  fufficienily  together  :  but  this  can- 
not be  the  cafe,  for  the  pure  calces  of  metals,  or  any 
other  fimple  fubftances  when  vitrified,  became  brittle 
alfo.  In  timber  brittlenefs  fecms  to  be  conncded 
with  durability  ;  the  more  brittle  any  fort  of  wood  is, 
the  more  durable  it  is  found.  Thus  oak  is  of  very 
long  duration  ;  while  beech  and  birch,  ss  being  tough, 
prcfently  rot,  and  arc  of  little  fervice  in  building. 

BRITTON  (Thomas),  the  famous  nuifical  fmall- 
coal-man,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Norihamp- 
tonihire.  He  ferved  his  time  in  London,  where  he  fet 
np  in  a  ftablc,  next  door  to  the  little  gate  of  St.  John 
of  Jcrufalem,  on  Clerkcnwell-green,  which  he  convert- 
ed into  a  houfe.  Here  getting  acquainted  with  Dr  Ga- 
rcnciers,  his  near  neighbour,  he  became  an  excellent 
chemift,  conftructinga  moveable  laboratory,  which  was 
much  admired  by  all  whofaw  it.  His  (kill  in  mufic  was 
noways  inferior  to  that  in  chemillry,  either  in  the 
theory  or  pradlicc  :  he  had  for  many  years  a  well-fre- 
quented mufical  club  meeting  at  his  own  liitle  cell ; 
and  was  as  well  refpedlcd  as  known  by  perfons  of  the 
firft  quality  ;  being,  above  all,  a  valuable  man  in  hisnio- 
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ral  chara;5lcr.    In  Ward's  account  of  clubs,  we  are  tokl,     Erltai'n. 

that  "  Britton's  was  firft  begun,   at  leaft  confirmed,  ' >- 

by  Sir  Roger  d'Ellrange,  a  very  mufical  gentleman; 
and  that  the  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and  other  inge- 
nious gentlemen,  lovers  of  the  nuifcs,  to  Britton,  arofe 
from  the  profound  regard  he  had  in  general  to  all  man- 
ner of  literature.  It  is  obferved,  ihat  this  meeting 
was  the  firft  of  the  kind,  and  the  undoubted  parent  of 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  concerts  in  London.  Ward, 
who  was  his  cotemporary,  fays,  that  at  the  firft  infti- 
tution  of  it,  his  concert  was  performed  in  his  own 
houfe,  which  is  thus  defcribed.  "  On  the  ground  floor 
was  a  repofitory  for  fmali-coal :  over  that  was  the  con- 
cert room,  which  was  very  long  and  narrow  ;  and  had 
a  ceiling  fo  low,  that  a  tall  man  could  butjiift  ftand 
upright  in  it.  The  ftairs  to  this  room  were  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  houfe,  and  could  fcarce  be  afcended  without 
crawling.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  very  old  and  low  built, 
and  in  every  refpedl  fo  mean  as  to  be  a  fit  habitation 
only  for  a  very  poor  man."  Notwithftanding  all  this 
cianfion,  defpicable  as  it  may  fcem,  attraftcd  10  it  as 
polite  art  audience  as  ever  the  opera  did.  At  ihefe 
concerts  Dr  Pepufch,  Mr  Handel,  Mr  Banifter,  Mr 
Henry  Needier,  and  other  capital  mafters,  were  per- 
formers. At  the  firft  inftitution  of  this  club,  it  is 
cenain  Britton  would  receive  no  gratuity  whatever  from 
his  guefts,  and  was  offended  when  ever  any  was  offer- 
ed him.  According  to  fome,  however,  he  departed 
from  this;  and  the  rules  were,  Britton  found  tiie  in- 
ftruments,  the  fubfcription  was  los.  a  year,  and  they 
had  coffee  at  a  penny  a  difli.  The  fingularity  of  his 
character,  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  collections 
he  made,  induced  fufpicions  that  Britton  was  not  the 
man  he  feemed  to  be.  Among  other  groundlcfs  con- 
jectures, his  mufical  affembly  was  thought  by  fome  to 
be  only  a  cover  lor  fcditious  meetings ;  by  others,  for 
magical  purpofes ;  and  Britton  himltlf  was  taken  for 
an  atheift,  a  Prefbyterian,  a  Jefuit,  &c.  The  circum- 
ftances  of  this  man's  death  are  not  Icfs  remarkable  than 
thofeof  his  life.  There  lived  at  that  time  one  Samuel 
Honeyraan,  a  blackfraith  by  trade,  who  became  very 
famous  for  a  faculty  which  he  pofle/fed  ot  (peaking  as 
if  his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  diftant  part  of  the 
houfe  , were  he  flood;  in  fhort,  he  was  one  of  thofc 
men  called  Ventriloqu't*.  i.e.  thofe  thai  fpeak  from  *  See  ^'«i- 
their  bellies.  One  Robe  an  acquaintance  of  Briiion's,  trUoq"'/'"' 
was  foolifli  enough  to  introduce  this  man,  unknown, 
to  Britton,  for  the  fole  purpofc  of  terrifying  him  ;  and 
he  fuccecded  in  it.  Honcyman  without  moving  his 
lips  or  feeming  to  fpeak,  announced,  as  from  afar  off, 
the  death  of  Brition  within  a  few  hours,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  the  only  way  to  ayert  his  doom  was  for 
him  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately  and  fay  the  Lord's 
prayer:  the  poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  went  home 
and  took  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  leaving 
his  friend  Mr  Robe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  mirth. 
This  happened  in  September  1714.  Britton  left  be- 
hind him  a  large  collection  of  books,  mufic,  and  mufi- 
cal inftrumenis.  Of  the  former  Sir  Hans  Sloaue  was 
a  confiderable  purchafer.  His  colleiftion  of  mufic, 
inoftly  pricked  by  himfelf,  and  very  neatly,  fold  for 
near  L.ioo.  In  the  BriiilhMufeum  there  is  a  painting 
of  him  taken  from  the  life.  A  mczzoiinto  print  was  ta- 
ken from  his  pifture,  for  which  Mr  Hughes  (author 
4  X  of 
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Briva      of  the  liege  of  Damafcus  and  a  frequenter  performer  at 
Britten's  concerts)   wrote  tlie  following  line: 

Tlio'  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  and  arts  unpurchas'd  dwell  j 
Well  pleas'd,  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 
And  mulic  warbled  in  her  fweeteO:  llrain. 
Cyllenius  fo,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove, 
Came  willing  giiells  to  poor  Philemon's  grove. 
Let  ufelefs  pomp  behold,  and  bkilh  to  find 
So  low  a  ftation,  fucha  lib'ral  mind. 

BRlVA-isAR/E  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica   on  the  river  Kara  or  Oyfe  ;  now  Fontoyfe. 

BRIVATES,  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tica  ;  now  Brejl  in  Brittany. 

BRIVES-la-Gallard,  town  of  France,  in  lower 
Limofm.  Itflandsina  fruitful  plain,  oppofite  to  an  ifland 
formed  by  the  river  Coreze,  over  which  there  are  two 
handfome  bridges.     E.   Long.  i.  45.  N.  Lat.  45.  ij. 

BRIXELLUM,  (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cifpadana  ;  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  O- 
tho  killed  himfelf  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  :  now 
Berfello,  or  Brefello,  in  the  territory  of  Rhegio. 

BRIXEN,  (the  bifhopricof),  is  feared  in  Tirol,  in 
Germany,  near  the  frontiers  of  Friuli  and  Carinthia, 
towards  the  eaft.  The  bifliop  has  a  vote  and  feat  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  furnifhes  his  contingent 
when  any  tax  is  kid  on  Tirol.  The  principal  places 
are  Brixen,   Sertzingen,   Breuneck,  and  Lientz. 

Brixen,  the  capital  of  the  bifliopric  of  the  fame 
name,  and  where  the  bifhop  commonly  refides,  is  feat- 
cd  on  the  river  Eifache,  at  fome  difliance  from  the 
mountain  Brenner.  It  is  furrounded  with  mountains, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  vineyards,  which  yield  good 
red  wine.  It  is  a  populous  town  ;  and  the  houfes  are 
well  built  with  piazzas,  and  are  painted  on  the  outfidc. 
The  public  buildings  are  very  handfome,  and  there  are 
feveral  fpacious  fquares.  It  is  ^much  frequented,  on 
account  of  the  mineral  waters  that  are  near  it.  E. 
Long.  II.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

BRIXIA  (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  the  Ceivomani  in 
the  Regio  Tranfpadana  :  now  3 re/cia,  capital  of  the 
Brefciano. 

BRIZA,  QUAKING-GRASS,  in  botany:  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order;  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4th  order,  Cra»u»a.  The  calyx  is  two-valved, 
and  multiilorous  ;  the  fpicula  bifarious,  or  fpread  to 
the  two  fides ;  with  the  fniall  valves  heart-fliaped  and 
blunt,  and  the  inner  one  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
relt.  There  are  five  fpecies  of  briza  ;  two  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  media,  or  middle  qua- 
king-grafs,  and  the  minor,  or  fmall  quaking-grafs. 
They  grow  in  pafture  grounds. 

Brize,  inhufbandry,  denotes  ground  that  has  lain 
long  unfilled. 

BiuzE-Vents,  ihelters  ufed  by  gardeners  who  have 
rot  walls  on  the  north-fide,  to  keep  cold  winds  from 
damaging  their  beds  of  melons.  They  are  inclofures 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  an  inch  or  more  thick; 
made  of  draw,  fupported  by  flakes  fixed  into  the 
ground,  and  props  acrofs  on  both  infide  and  outfide; 
and  faflened  together  with  Willow-twigs,  or  iron-wire. 

BROACH,  Brocha   (from  the  French  broche,  de 
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notes  an  av/l  or  bodkin ;  alfo  a  large  packing-needle.  Broadcaft 
A  fpit,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  is  called  a  broach;  _  II 
and  from  this  word  comes  to  pierce  or  broach  a  barrel.  ^-"''°"  , 
In  Scotland,  broach,  broche,  or  brotche,  is  the  name  of 
an  utenfil  which  the  Highlanders  ufe,  like  'Cat  fibula 
of  the  Piomans,  to  fallen  their  veft.  They  are  ufually 
made  of  filver  ;  of  a  round  figure  ,  with  a  tongue  crolT- 
ing  its  diameter,  to  faften  the  folds  of  the  garment  ; 
fometimes  with  two  tongues,  one  on  each  fide  of  a 
crofs-bar  in  the  middle.  There  are  preferved  in  feve- 
ral families,  ancient  brotches  of  very  elegant  workman- 
Ihip,  and  richly  ornamented.  Som.e  of  them  are  infcri- 
bed  with  names,  to  which  particular  virtues  ufed  to  be 
attributed  ;  others  are  furniflied  with  receptacles  for 
relics,  fuppofed  to  prefcrve  from  harm.  So  that  thefe 
brotches  feem  to  have  been  wore  not  only  for  ufe  but 
as  amulets.  One  or  two  of  this  fort  are  figured  and 
defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant,  Tour  hi  Scotl.  i.  90.  iii.  14. 
edit.  3d. 

BROADCAST,  as  oppofed  to  the  drill  hufbandry, 
denotes  the  method  of  cultivating  corn,  turnips,  pulfe, 
clover,  the  foreign  grafles,  and  moll  other  field-plants, 
that  are  not  tranfplanted  by  fowing  them  with  the 
hand  ;  in  which  method  tliey  are  fcattered  over  the 
ground  at  large,  and  thence  faid  to  be  fown  in  broad- 
caft. This  is  called  the  old  hujhandry,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  drill,  horfe-hoeing,  or  new  hufband- 
ry.    See  Agriculture. 

BROAD-piece,  a  denomination  given  to  certain  gold 
pieces  broader  than  a  guinea;  particularly  Carolufes 
and  Jacobufes. 

BROAD-fide,  in  the  fea-language,  a  difcharge  of  all 
the  guns  on  one-fide  of  a  (liip  at  the  fame  time.  A 
broad-fide  is  a  kind  of  volley  of  cannonade,  and  ought 
never  to  be  given  at  a  diftance  from  the  enemy  above 
mufket-fliot  at  point-blank. 

BROCADE,  orBROCADO,  a  ftufF  of  gold,  filver, 
orfilk,  raifed  and  enriched  with  ilowers,  foliages,  and 
other  ornaments,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mer- 
chants or  manufatlurers. 

Formerly  the  word  fignified  only  a  ftufT,  wove  all  of 
gold,  both  in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver, 
or  of  both  mixed  together ;  thence  it  palfed  to  thofe  of 
fluffs  in  which  there  was  filk  mixed,  to  raife  and  termi- 
nate the  gold  01-  filver  flowers  :  but  at  prefent  all  fluffs, 
even  thofe  of  filk  alone,  whether  they  be  grograms  of 
Tours,  or  of  Naples,  fattins,  and  even  taffeties  or  luf- 
trings,  if  they  be  but  adorned  and  worked  with  fome 
flowers  or  other  figures,   are  called  brocades. 

In  manufaduring  brocades,  the  flatted  gilt  wire  is 
fpim  on  threads  of  yellow  filk  approaching  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  colour  of  gold  itfelf.  The  wire,  wind- 
ing off  from  a  bobbin,  twifts  about  the  thread  as  it 
fpins  round  ;  and,  by  means  of  curious  machinery,  too 
complex  to  be  defcribed  here,  a  number  of  threads  are 
thus  twilled  at  once  by  the  turning  of  one  wheel.  The 
principal  art  confifts  in  fo  regulating  the  motion,  that 
the  feveral  circumvolutions  of  the  flatted  wire  on  each 
fide  may  jull  touch  one  another,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
one  continued  covering.  It  is  faid,  that  at  Milan  there 
is  made  a  fort  of  flatted  wire  gilt  only  on  one  fide,, 
which  is  wound  upon  the  thiead  fo  that  only  the  gilt 
fide  appears ;  and  that  the  preparation  of  this  wire  is 
kept  a  fecrct,  and  has  been  attempted  in  other  places 
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Krocade.    with  little  fuccefs.     There  is  alfo  a  gilt  copper  wire, 

' ^' made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  gilt  lilver :  Savary  ob- 

fcrves,  that  this  kind  of  wire,  cMtAfalfe  gold,  is  pre- 
pared chiefly  at  Nuremberg  ;  and  that  the  ordinances 
of  France,  require  it  to  be  (pun,  for  its  diftinclion  from 
the  gilt  filver,  on  riaxen  or  hempen  threads.  A  Bri- 
tifii  writer  takes  notice,  that  the  Chinefe,  inftead  of 
flatted  gilt  wire,  ufe  flips  of  gilt  paper,  which  they  both 
interweave  in  their  ftutfs  and  twill  upon  filk  threads  : 
this  practice  he  inconfiderately  propoics  as  a  hint  to  the 
Britilh  weaver.  But,  whatever  be  the  pretended  beauty 
of  fluffs  of  this  kind  af  manufaiStiire,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  mufl  want  durability.  The  Chinefe  themfelves, 
according  to  Du  Halde's  account,  fenUble  of  this  iiii- 
perfeclion,  fcarcely  nfe  them  any  otherwife  than  in 
tapeflries,  and  fuch  other  ornaments  as  are  not  intend- 
ed to  be  much  worn,  or  expofed  to  moillure. 
Lnvii't  The  Venetians  have  carried  on  a  large  trade  to  the 

Cewmrr«  j^Lgvant,  in  a  kind  of  brocade  called  damafquits,  which, 
■^^''  though  it  has  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  gold  or 

filver  as  that  made  in  England,  looks  far  more  beautiful. 
The  flatted  wire  is  neither  wound  clofe  together  on  the 
filk  threads,  nor  the  threads  llruck  clofe  in  the  wea- 
ving ;  yet,  by  pafliug  the  (lufFbetwixt  rolls,  the  difpo- 
fition  and  management  of  which  is  kept  a  fecret,  the 
tifliie  or  flower  is  made  to  appear  one  entire  brilliant 
plate  of  gold  or  lilver.  The  French  minifliry,  ever  vi- 
gilant for  the  advancement  of  arts  and  commerce,  jud- 
ged this  manufaifture  important  enongh  to  deferve  their 
attention;  and  accordingly,  for  contriving  the  nuchi- 
ncry,  they  engaged  the  ingenious  M.  Vaiicanfon, 
known  throughout  Europe  for  his  curious  pieces  of  :ne- 
chanifin,  who,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for  the 
year  1757,  lately  printed,  gives  an  account  of  his  fuc- 
cefs, and  of  the  cflablifhment  of  fuch  a  manufadlure  at 
Lyons. 

The  lower  roll  is  made  of  wood,  ;?2  inches  in  length 
and  14  in  diameter  ;  the  upper  one  of  copper,  36  inches 
long  and  8  in  diameter  :  this  laft  is  hollow,  and  open 
at  one  end,  for  introducing  iron  heaters.  For  making 
the  rolls  cylindrical,  he  has  a  particular  kind  of  lathe, 
wherein  the  cutting  tool,  which  the  moll  dexterous  hand 
could  not  guide  in  a  llraight  line  through  fuch  a  length 
as  p6  inches,  is  made  to  ilide,  by  nieans  of  a  fcrew,  on 
two  large  fleel  rulers,  perfectly  flraight,  and  capable  of 
being  moved  at  pleafure,  nearer,  and  always  cxadlly 
parallel,  to  the  axis  of  the  roll. 

He  firft  difpofcd  the  rolls  nearly  as  in  the  common 
flatting  mill.  In  this  difpofition,  ten  men  were  fcarcely 
fiifficient  for  turning  them  with  force  enough  to  duly 
extend  the  gilding  ;  and  the  collars,  in  which  the  axes 
df  the  rolls  turncil  at  each  end,  wore  or  gulled  fo  fad, 
that  the  prelTure  continually  diminiflied,  infomiich  that 
a  piece  of  ftuffof  ten  ells  had  the  gilding  fenfibly  lefs 
extended  on  the  lall  part  than  on  the  firft.  He  endea- 
voured toobviate  this  inconvenienceby  fcrewing  the  rolls 
clofer  and  clofcr  in  proportion  as  the  fluff  parted  ihro', 
or  as  the  wearing  of  the  collars  occafioned  more  play 
between  them  ;  but  this  method  produced  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  ftuff,  every  turn  of  the  fcrew  making  a  fenljble 
bar  acrofs  it.  To  leflcn  the  attrition,  each  end  of  the 
axis,  in  (lead  of  a  collar,  was  made  to  turn  between  three 
iron  cylinders  called  friHion  ii'h:cls  :  but  even  this  did 
not  anfwer  fully,  f"r  now  another  fource  of  unequal 
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prelTurc  was  Jifcovered.  The  wooden  roll, beingcora-  L-rccadc. 
preiTible,  had  its  diameter  fenfibly  diminilhed:  it  like-  *~ — ■' — 
wife  loft  its  roundnefs,  fo  that  the  preflure  varied  in 
different  points. of  its  revolution.  On  trying  different 
kinds  both  of  European  and  Indian  woods,  all  the  hard 
ones  fplit,  the  foft  ones  warped  wiihout  fplitting,  and, 
of  more  than  20  rolls,  there  was  not  one  which  conti- 
nued round  for  24  hours  even  without  being  worked  in, 
the  machine. 

Thefe  failures  put  him  npon  contriving  anotjicr  me- 
thod of  prefling  the  rolls  together,  fo  that  the  force 
fliould  always  accommodate  itftlf  to  whatever  inequa- 
lities might  happen.  The  axis  of  the  copper  roll  be- 
ing made  to  turn  between  fridion-wheels  as  before,  that 
of  the  wooden  one  is  preffed  upwards  by  a  lever  at  each 
end  furnilhed  with  a  half  collar  for  receiving  the  end 
of  the  axis.  Each  lever  has  the  end  df  its  Ihort  arm 
fupported  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  the  long 
arm  is  drawn  upwards  by  an  iron  rod  communicating 
with  the  end  of  the  fliort  arm  of  another  lever  placed 
horizontally  :  to  the  long  arm  of  this  lever  is  hung  a 
weight,  and  the  levers  are  fo  proportioned,  that  a 
weight  of  30  pounds  prefFes  the  rolls  together  with  a 
force  equivalent  10  17,536  pounds,  which  was  found 
to  be  the  proper  force  for  the  fufEcient  cxtenfion  of  the 
gilding.  By  this  contrivance  four  men  can  turn  the 
rolls  with  more  eafe  than  ten  can  turn  thofc  wbkh  are 
kept  together  by  fcrews  ;  and  the  fame  weight  acTiing 
uniformly  in  every  part,  the  prefTure  continues  always 
equal,  though  the  wooden  roll  (hould  even  become  oval, 
and  though  the  ftuff  be  of  unequal  tliicknefs. 

A  piece  of  cloth,  of  about  two  ells,  is  fcwed  to  the 
beginning  aad  end  of  the  ftuff,  to  keep  it  out  to  its 
width  when  it  enters  and  parts  from  the  rolls,  which 
could  not  be  done  by  tlie  hands  for  fear  of  burning  or 
bruifing  them  ;  as  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  few 
thefe  cloths  to  every  fniall  piece  of  an  ell  or  two,  a 
number  of  thefe  is  fewcd  together.  The  ftuff  is  roll- 
ed upon  a  cylinder,  which  is  placed  behind  the  ma- 
chine, and  its  axis  preffed  down  by  fprings  to  keep  the 
ftuff  tight  as  it  comes  off.  Four  iron  bars,  made  red 
hot,  are  introduced  into  the  copper  roll,  which  in  half 
an  hour  acquires  the  proper  degree  of  lieat,  or  nearly 
fuch  a  one  as  is  ufed  for  the  ironing  of  linen  :  the 
wooden  roll  is  then  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  machine 
fet  to  work.  If  more  than  30  ells  are  to  be  pafled  at 
once,  the  wooden  roll  nuift  be  changed  for  another,  for 
it  will  not  bear  a  long  continuance  of  the  heat  without 
danger  of  fpliiting  ;  and  therefore  the  manulaclurer 
fliould  be  provided  with  fcveral  of  thefe  rolls,  that  when 
one  is  removed,  another  may  be  ready  to  fupply  its 
room  :  as  foon  as  taken  oft" from  the  machine,  it  fliould 
be  wrapt  in  a  cloth  and  laid  in  a  moift  place. 

The  principal  inconvenience  attending  ihc  ufe  of  this 
machine,  is,  that  the  heat  necelfary  for  extending  the 
gilding,  thoujh  it  improves  the  brightncfsof  white  and 
yellow  filks,  is  injurious  10  fome  colours,  ascrin'fon  and 
green.  A  double  prelTiirc  will  not  fupply  the  place  of 
heat  ;  and  the  only  method  of  preventing  this  injury, 
or  rendering  it  as  flight  as  poflible,  appeared  to  be,  to 
pafs  the  ftuff  through  wiih  great  celerity. 

Method  of  CUaniug  Brocaj^f.  -when  firllied.    For  this 

purpofe  neither  alkalies  nor  foap  muft  be  ufed  ;   bccaufe 

the  former,  while  they  clean  the  gold,  coirodc  ilic  filk, 
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r*iicatel   and  cliange  or  difcliarge  its  colour  ;  and  the  latter  alfo 
I!,        alters  the  lliade,  and  even  the  fpecies,ofcertaincoloLirs. 
i.;rogling.^  But  fjjirit  of  wine  may  be  nfed  withont  any  danger  of 
its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality  of  the  fubjeft  ; 
and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  eflcdual  for  relloring  the 
Inftre  of  the  gold,  as  the  moil  corrofive  detergents.     A 
rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of  colours,  after 
being  difagreeably  tarnilhed,  had  the  luftre  of  the  gold 
perfckflly  reftored  by  vvafliing  it  with  a  foft  brulh  dipt 
in  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fome  of  the  colours  of  the 
filk  which  were  likewife  foiled  became  at  the  fame  time 
remarkably  bright  and  lively.     Spirit  of  wine  fceiiis  to 
be  the  only  material  adapted  to  this  intention,  and  pro- 
bably thcboafled  fecret  of  certain  artifts  is  no  other  than 
Commerce  o/"this  fpirit  difguifed.     Dr  Lewis  fays  he  does  not  know 
.4f/j,p.  39.  of  any  other  that  is  of  fufEcient  aftivity  to  difcharge 
the  foul  matter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  filk.     As 
to  powders,  however  fine,  and  however  cautioufly  ufed, 
they  fcratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fu- 
perficial,  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

BROCADE-Sheli,    the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 

LiMAX. 

BROCATEL,  or  Brocadel,  a  kind  of  coarfe  bro- 
cade :  chiefly  ufed  for  tapeftry. 

BROCCOLI,  a  kind  of  cabbage  cultivated  for  the 
life  of  the  table.     See  Brassica. 

BROCHE,  or  Broach.     See  Broach. 

BROCK,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  denote 
a  badger. — A  hart,  too,  of  the  third  year,  is  called  a 
irock  or  brocket ;  and  a  hind  of  the  fame  year  is  called 
a  brocket's  f'Jler. 

BROD,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pof- 
fega  in  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  river  Save.  It  was 
once  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent ;  and  is  memo- 
rable for  a  viftory  obtained  over  the  Turks  in  1668. 
E.  Long.  18.  36.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BRODEAU  (John),  in  Latin  Broc/uus,  a  great 
critic,  on  whom  Lypfius,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all  the 
learned,  have  bellowed  great  encomiums,  was  defcend- 
ed  from  a  noble  family  in  France,  and  born  at  Tours  in 
1500.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  placed  under 
Alciat  to  ilndy  the  civil  law ;  but  foon  forfaking  that, 
he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages  and  tlie  belles 
lettres.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Sadolet,  Bembus,  and  other  famous  wits; 
and  here  (faysThaunus)  he  applied  himftlf  tothclhidy 
of  mathematics,  philofophy,  and  the  facred  languages, 
in  which  he  made  no  fmall  proficiency.  Then,  return- 
ing to  his  own  country,  he  led  a  retired,  but  not  an 
idle,  life,  as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abundantly 
lellify.  He  was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition  and  vain 
glory,  and  fufFered  his  works  to  be  publiflied  rather  un- 
der the  fanftion  and  authority  of  others  than  under  his 
own.  His  chief  works  are,  i.  A  commentary  on  the 
Anthologia.  2.  Ten  books  of  niifcellanies.  3.  Notes 
on  Oppian,  Euripides,  &c.     He  died  in  1563,  aged  63. 

BRODERA,  or  Brodra,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  (lands  in  a  large  fandy 
plain,  on  the  little  river  WalTet  ;  and  is  fortified,  after 
the  old  way,  with  pretty  good  walls  and  towers.  It  is 
inhabited  by  Banians  and  callico-weavers.  The  country 
about  it  produces  plenty  of  gum  lac  and  indigo.  E. 
Long.  72.  30.  N.  Lat.  22.  10. 

BROGLINGfor  EELS;  the  fame  withSNiGGLiNC. 
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BROGLIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  ca-    Broglio 
pital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  near  the         || 
frontiersof  Provence,  in  E.  Long.  6. 42.  N .  Lat.  44. 12.     ^-roker, 

BROKE  (Sir  Robert),  lord  chief  juflice  of  the  com-  ' " ' 

monpleas,inEngland,wasthefonofThomasBroke,Efq; 
of  Claverly  in  Shropfliire,  and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  foon 
became  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  In  the  year  1542,  he 
was  chofen  fummer  reader,  and  double  reader  in  1550. 
In  1552,  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and  the  year 
following  (firft  of  queen  Mary),  lord  chief  juflice  of 
the  common  pleas  ;  about  which  time  he  received  the 
hononr  of  knighthood.  Stow  fays  he  was  recorder  of 
London  and  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  manufcript  in  the  Aflimolean  library. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Claverly  in  Shropfliire,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  in  1558.  Wood  gives  him  the 
charafler  of  a  great  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  His 
works  are,  i.  An  abridgement  containing  an  abflradc 
of  the  year-books  till  the  time  of  queen  Mary.  2.  Cer- 
tain cafes  adjudged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  queen  Mary.  3.  Reading  on  the  flatute 
of  limitations,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

BPlOKEN-wind,  among  farriers.     See  Farriery. 

BROKER.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  contefted  ; 
fome  derive  it  from  the  French  broier,  "to  grind;" 
others  from  brocarder,  "  to  cavil,  or  triggle  ;"  others 
deduce  broker  from  a  trader  broken,  and  that  from  the 
Saxon  broc  "  misfortune,"  which  is  often  the  true 
reafon  of  a  man's  breaking.  In  which  view,  a  broker 
is  a  broken  trader  by  misfortune  ;  and  it  is  faid  none 
but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to  that  employment. 

Brokers  are  of  three  kinds;  exchange-brokers, 
flock-brokers,  and  pawn-brokers. 

Exchange  Brokers,  are  a  fort  of  negociators,  who 
contrive,  make,  and  conclude  bargains  between  mer- 
chantsand  tradefmen,in  matters  of  money  ormcrchan- 
dife,  for  which  they  have  a  fee  or  premium.  Thefe, 
in  old  Englilh  law-books,  are  called  broggers,  and  in 
Scotland,  broccarii,  i.  e.  according  to  Skene,  mediators 
or  interceffors  in  any  contract,  &c. 

They  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  know  the  alteration 
of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how  it 
goes,  and  to  notify  to  thofe  who  have  money  to  receive 
or  pay  beyond  fca,  who  are  proper  perfons  for  negoci- 
ating  the  exchange  with  ;  and  when  the  matter  is  ac- 
compliflied,  that  is,  when  the  money  is  paid,  they 
have  for  brokage  2  s.  per  tool.  Iterling.  Thefe,  by 
the  flatute  of  8  and  9  William  III.  are  to  be  li- 
cenfed  iin  London  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  gives  them 
an  oath,  and  takes  bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
their  offices.  If  any  perfon  fhall  adl  as  a  broker  without 
being  thus  licenfed  and  admitted,  he  Ihall  forfeit  the 
fum  of  500I.  ;  and  perfons  employing  him,  5I.  ;  and 
brokers  are  to  regifler  contrafls,  &c.  under  the  like 
penalty  :  alfo  brokers  fhall  not  deal  for  themfelves,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  200 1.  They  are  to  carry  about 
with  them  a  filver  medal,  having  the  king's  arms  and 
the  arms  of  the  city,  and  pay  40  s.  a-year  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  city. 

In  France,  till  the  middle  of  the  i  yih  century,  their 
exchange-brokers  were  called  courtiers  de  change ;  but 
by  an  arret  of  council  in  1639,  the  name  was  changed 
for  that  more  creditable  one  of  agent  de  change,  banque, 
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Broker.    *"  finance  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8tli  century, 

>'—' to  render  the  office  ftill  more  honourable,  the  title  of 

king' 5  cotitifellori  was  added. 

At  Grand  Cairo,  and  feveral  places  of  the  Levant, 
the  Arabs,  who  do  the  office  of  exchange-brokers,  are 
called  confuh  ;  the  manner  of  whofc  negociating  with 
the  European  merchants  has  fomctliing  in  it  fo  very 
particular,  that  we  have  referred  it  to  adilHnJl:  article. 
See  Consul. 

The  exchange-brokers  at  Amflerdam,  called  makel- 
ders,  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one,  like  the  Englilh,  call- 
ed fuiorH-brohen,  becaufe  of  the  oath  they  take  before 
the  burgo-mafters  ;  but  the  others  negociate  without 
any  commiffion,  and  are  called  ■walking  brokers.  The 
firll  are  in  number  395  ;  whereof  375  are  Chriftians, 
and  20  Jews  :  the  others  are  near  double  that  number  ; 
fo  that  in  Amfterdam  there  are  near  1000  exchange- 
brokers. — The  difference  between  the  two  confifts  in 
this  :  The  books  and  perfons  of  the  former  are  allowed 
as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  juflice ;  whereas,  in  cafe  of 
difpute,  the  latter  are  difowned,  and  their  bargains  dif- 
annulled. 

The  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange-brokers  of  Amfter- 
dam is  fixed  by  two  regulations,  of  1613  and  1623, 
with  regard  to  matters  of  exchange,  to  18  fols  for  ico 
livresdc  gros,  or  600  florins  ;  i.  e.  three  fols  for  100 
florins;  payable,  half  by  the  drawer  and  half  by  the 
perfon  who  pays  the  money.  But  cuflom  has  made 
conliderable  alterations  herein. 

The  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  are  the  chief 
brokers  throughout  moft  parts  of  the  Levant  and  the 
Indies.  In  Perfia,  all  affairs  are  tranfaded  by  a  fort 
of  brokers  whom  they  called  delal,  i.  e.  great  talkers. 
The  manner  of  making  their  markets  is  very  lingular  : 
after  the  brokers  have  launched  out  into  long,  and 
ufually  impertinent  difcourfes,  coming  towards  a  con- 
clufion,  they  only  converfe  with  their  lingers.  The 
buyer  and  feller's  broker  each  take  the  oiher  by  the 
right  hand,  which  they  cover  with  their  coat,  or  a 
handkerchief  :  the  finger  ftretched  out  (lands  for  ux; 
bent  for  five  ;  the  tip  of  the  finger  for  one  ;  the  whole 
hand  for  100  ;  and  the  hand  clenched,  for  1000.  They 
will  exprefs  even  pounds,  ffiillings,  and  pence,  by  their 
hands.  During  all  this  myftic  conim.erce,  the  two 
brokers  appear  as  ccld  and  compofcd  as  if  there  were 
nothing  paffing  between  them. 

The  French  diftinguilh  two  kinds  of  brokers  ;  one 
for  the  fcrvice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  manufadu- 
rcrs,  artificers,  and  workmen.  The  bulinefs  of  the 
former  is  to  facilitate  the  fale  of  goods  in  the  wholefalc 
and  mercantile  way  ;  that  of  the  other,  to  procure  the 
goods  wanted  for  manufafturers,  artificers,  &c.  or  to 
fell  their  goods  when  made.  At  Paris  there  is  fcarce 
a  company  of  tradcfmen,  or  even  mechanics,  but  have 
iheir  brokers,  svho  are  ufually  taken  out  of  their  body, 
and  make  it  their  fole  bufinefs  to  negociate  in  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  goods  to  which  fuch  company  is  by 
rtatutes  rertraincd.  There  are  hro.kers  for  drapery, 
brokers  for  grocery,  brokers  for  mercery,  &c.  There 
are  even  brokers  for  tanners,  curriers,  cutlers,  and  the 
like. 

^/c<:>(-5R0AEfli,  inEngland, are  thofcwhoarc  employ- 
ed to  buy  and  fell  (hares  in  the  joint  flockof  a  company 
or  corporation,  and  alfo  in  the  public  funds.  As  the 
praftice  of  ftock-jobbing  has  been  carried  to  fuch  an 
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cxcefsas  became  not  only  ruinous  to  a  great  number  of    Broker, 
private  families,  but  even  affefted,  or  at  lead    might     Brome. 
loon  affedt,  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  the  legif- ^~~^''      ' 
laiurc  thought  fit  to  put    a  flop  to  it,  or  at  Icaft  to 
bring  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  under  fome  regu- 
lation.    The  negociations,  &c.  of  thcfe  brokers  arc 
regulated  by  Hat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap  18.  and  7  and   10  Geo. 
II.  cap.  8.  which,  among  other  things,  enaft,  that  con- 
trads  in  the  nature  of  wagers,   &c.   incur  a  penalty  of 
L.  500,  and  by  the  fale  of  ftock,  of  which  the  feller 
is  not  pofleffed,  a  forfeit  of  L.  100 ;  and  that  brokers 
keep  a  book,  in  which  all  contrafts,  with  their  dates, 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  ffiall  be  enter- 
ed, on  pain  of  L.  50. 

Pawn -Brokers,  perfons  who  keep  ffiops,  and  lend 
money  upon  pledges  to  necellitous  perfons,  and  moll 
commonly  at  an  exorbitant  intereA.  They  are  more 
properly  ftyled  pawn-takers,  or  tally-rneju;  {ome\.\mts 
jripers,  or  j rip erers.  Thefe  arc  meant  in  i  Jac.  1  cap. 
xxi.feft.  5.  where  it  is  declared,  that  the  fale  of  goods 
wrongfully  taken  to  any  broker,  or  pawn-broker,  in 
London,  Weflminfter,  S'outhwark,  or  within  t%vo  miles 
of  London,  does  not  alter  the  property.  And  (left.  7.) 
if  a  broker,  having  received  fuch  goods,  Ihall  not,  upon 
reqneft  of  the  owner,  difcover  them,  how  and  when  he 
came  by  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  he 
(hall  forfeit  the  double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered 
by  aftion  of  debt,  &c. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  eftabliOied 
by  authority  for  the  letting  out  money  on  pawns,  call- 
ed mounts  of  piety  ;  a  title  little  becoming  fuch  inftiiu- 
tions.  In  fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  have  alfo  mounts  of 
piety  of  another  kind,  wherein  they  only  receive  ready 
money,  and  return  it  again  with  intercft,  at  a  certain 
fum  per  anuuni.  At  Bologna,  they  have  feveral  fuch 
mounts,  which  are  diftinguilhed  into  frank  and  perpe- 
tual:  ihcintereft  of  the  former  is  only  four  per  cent. 
that  of  the  latter,  fevcn. 

Brokers  are  alfo  thofc  who  fell  old  houfehold  fur- 
niture, and  wearing  apparel,  &c, 

BROME  (Alexander),  a  poet  and  attorney  in  the 
lord  mayor's  court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the 
author  of  the  greaieft  part  of  thofe  fongs  and  epigrams 
which  were  publilhed  in  favour  of  the  royalifts,  and 
againft  the  rump,  as  well  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time  as 
during  the  rebellion.  Thefe,  together  with  his  Epiflles 
and  Epigrams  tranflatcd  from  different  authors,  were 
all  printed  in  one  volume  Svoafttr  the  Refloration.  He 
alfo  piibliilied  a  verfion  of  Horace,  by  himfelf  and 
others,  which  is  very  far  from  being  a  bad  one.  He 
left  behind  him  a  comedy,  entitled  The  Cunning  Lovers: 
and  the  world  is  indebted  to  hitn  for  two  volumes  of 
Richard  Brome's  plays  in  o(5lavo  ;  many  of  which,  but 
for  his  care  in  preferving  and  pnblidiing  them,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  entirely  loit.  He  died  in 
1666. 

Brom'e  (Richard),  a  dramatic  writer  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  was  cotemporary  with 
Decker,  Ford,  Shirley,  &c.  His  extraction  was  mean, 
he  having  been  oriainally  no  better  than  a  menial  fer- 
vant  to  the  celebrated  Ben  Johnfon.  He  wrote  himfelf, 
however,  into  high  reputation,  as  is  teflificd  not  cnly 
by  various  commendatory  verfes  written  by  his  coteni- 
poraries  and  prefixed  to  many  of  his  plays,  but  alfo  by 
fome  lines  which  hia  quondam  maAcr  addrcffed  to  him 
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JJromelia.  oil  account  of  his  comedy,  called  ihtThe NorthernLafs. 

*  "  Brome,  in  imitation  of  his  mafler,  laid  it  down  as  his 
firft  great  point,  to  apply  clofely  to  the  ftudyofinen 
and  manners.  His  genius  was  entirely  turned  to  come- 
dy ;  and  therefore  his  proper  province  was  obfervaiion 
more  than  reading.  His  plots  are  all  his  own,  and  are 
far  from  being  ill  conduced  ;  and  his  charaflers,  whicJi 
lor  th  e  moll  part  are  llrongly  marked,  were  the  offspring 
of  his  own  jadgment  and  experience,  and  his  clofe  at- 
tention to  the  foibles  of  the  human  heart.  In  a  word, 
his  plays  in  general  are  good  ones  ;  met  with  great 
applaufe  when  firft  afted  ;  and  as  Langbain  informs 
us,  were  thought  by  the  players  worthy  to  be  revived, 
to  their  own  profit  and  the  author's  honour,  in  that 
critical  age  which  he  himfelf  lived  in.  Nay,  we  have 
had  a  proof  even  in  our  own  time,  of  the  merit  of  one 
of  his  comedies,  which,  with  a  very  little  alteration  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  with  great  fiiccefs,  viz.  Thejo- 
vial  Crew,  which  fornolefs  than  three  feafons  running 
brought  crouded  audiences  to  the  theatre-royal  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  at  all  the  frequent  repetitions  of  its  per- 
formance. The  comedies  which  the  author  left  behind 
him  -tre  r  J  in  number  ;  ten  of  which  are  coUedled  to- 
gether as  abovemeniioned,  in  two  volumes  oftavo. 
He  joined  alfo  with  Thomas  Heywood  in  a  play  call- 
ed T/ie  Lancajhire  Witches. 

BROMELIA,  the  pine-apple:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
loth  order,  Coronaria; . 

Species.  Of  this  genus  Linnaeus  enumerates  feven 
fpecies  ;  but  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 
I.  The  ananas  ;  of  which  there  are  fix  varieties,  viz. 
I.  The  ovaius,  or  oval-fliaped  piue-apple.  2.  The 
pyramidalis,  pyramidal,  or  fugar-loaf  pine.  3.  The 
glaber,  with  fmooth  leaves.  4.  The  lucidus,  with 
Ihining  green  leaves.  5.  The  fcrrotinus,  with  a  ycl- 
lowilli  coloured  fledi.  6.  The  viridis,  or  green  pine- 
apple. The  other  fpecies  are,  II.  The  nudicaulis, 
'  vvith  the  lower  leaves  indented  and  prickly.     III.  The 

lingulata,  with  obtufe,  fawed,  and  prickly  leaves. — 
The  firft  fort  hath  leaves  very  like  fome  forts  of  aloes, 
but  not  fo  thick  and  fucculcnt,  which  are  ftrongly 
armed  with  black  fpines.  From  the  centre  of  the 
plant  arifes  the  flower-ftalk,  which  is  near  three  feet 
high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  garnifhed  with  entire 
leaves  placed  alternately  at  every  joint.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnilhed  with  flowers  fet  in  a  loolis 
ipike  or  thyrfe  quite  round  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  fced-veffels,  having  a  longitudinal  partition,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  faftened  fmootli  cylindrical 
feeds. — The  fecond  hath  fliorter  leaves  than  the  firft, 
which  are  fliarply  (awed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  Theflower-flem  arifes  from  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  which  divides  upward  intofeveral  branches: 
the  upper  part  of  thefe  are  garniflied  with  fpikes  of 
flowers,  which  come  out  alternately  from  tlie  fides  of 
the  branches,  each  having  a  narrow  entire  leaf  juft  be- 
low it,  which  are  longer  than  the  fpike.  The  flowers 
are  placed  very  clofe  on  the  fpikes  ;  and  when  they 
decay,  the  empalement  turns  to  an  oval  pointed  feed- 
veflel,  inclofing  feeds  of  the  fame  Ihape  with  the 
other. 

Culture,  &c.  The  firft  fort  of  ananas  is  the  moft 
common  in  Europe  ;  but  the  fecond  fort  is  much  pre- 


ferable to  it,  the  fruit  of  this  being  larger  and  much  Bromelia; 

better  flavoured  :   the  juice  of  this  fort  is  not  fo  aftrin-  ^"^ — >- ' 

gent^s  that  of  the  firft;  fo  that  this  fruit  may  be 
eaten  in  great  quantity  with  lefs  danger.  This  fort 
frequently  produces  fuckers  immediately  nnder  the 
fruit,  whereby  it  may  be  increafed  much  fafter  than 
the  common  fort  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be 
the  beft  common  fort  in  Britain. — The  third  fort  is 
preferved  by  fome  curious  perfons  for  the  fake  of  va- 
riety ;  but  the  fruit  is  not  worth  any  thing. — The  fort 
with  very  fmooth  grafs-green  leaves  was  raifed  from 
feeds  taken  out  of  a  rotten  fruit  which  came  from  the 
Weft-Indies  to  the  late  Henry  Heathcoie,  Efq  ;  from 
whom  Mr  Miller  received  one  plant,  which  produced 
large  fruit  :  this  is  what  the  people  of  America  call 
the  king  pine. — The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting 
the  crowns  which  grow  on  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers 
which  are  produced  either  from  the  fides  of  the  plants 
or  under  the  fruit:  both  which  are  found  to  be  equally 
good  ;  although  by  fome  perfons  the  crown  is  thought 
preferable  to  the  fuckers,  as  fuppofing  it  would  produce 
fruit  fooner  than  the  fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a 
miftake.  The  fuckers  and  crowns  muft  be  laid  to  dry 
in  a  warm  place  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (ac- 
cording to  the  moifture  of  the  part  which  adhered  to 
the  old  plant  or  fruit)  ;  for  if  they  are  immediately 
planted,  they  will  rot.  The  certain  rule  of  judging 
when  they  are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving  if  the  bot- 
tom is  healed  over  and  become  hard  ;  lor  if  the  fuck- 
ers are  drawn  off  carefully  from  the  old  plants,  they 
will  have  a  hard  (kin  over  the  lower  part,  fo  netd  not 
lie  fo  long  as  the  crowns  of  thofe  whofe  bottoms  are 
nioift.  But  whenever  a  crown  is  taken  from  the  fruit, 
or  the  fuckers  from  old  plants,  they  fliould  be  iHime- 
diately  divefted  of  their  bottom-leaves,  fo  high  as  to 
allow  depth  for  their  planting  ;  fo  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in  every  part,  left  when 
they  receive  heat  and  moifture  they  flionld  ptrifli, 
which  often  happens  when  this  method  is  not  ob- 
ferved.  If  thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are  taken  off  late 
in  the  autumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
fpring,  they  fliould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  ftove 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  planted  ; 
but  in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  will  be  fit  for  planting 
in  a  week  at  fartheft. 

Thefe  fliould  be  planted  in  a  rich  good  kitchen- 
garden  mould,  not  too  heavy  fo  as  to  detain  the  moi- 
fture too  long,  nor  over  liglit  and  fandy  ;  but  where 
this  is  wanting,  you  fliould  jirocure  fome  frefli  earth 
from  a  good  pafture,  wiiich  fliould  be  mixed  with  a- 
bout  a  tiiird  part  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the  dung 
of  an  old  niellon  or  cucumber  bed  which  is  well  con- 
fumed.  Thefe  fliould  be  mixed  fix  or  eight  months 
before  they  arc  ufcd,  but  if  it  be  a  year  it  will  be  the 
better  ;  and  fliould  be  often  turned,  that  their  parts 
may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  clods  well  broken. 
Tiiis  earth  fliould  not  be  fcrecned  very  fine  ;  for  if  you 
only  clear  it  of  the  great  flone s,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You  flionld 
always  avoid  mixing  any  fand  with  the  earth,  unlefs 
it  be  extremely  lliff',  and  then  it  will  be  necelfary  to 
have  it  mixed  at  Icaft  fix  months  or  a  year  before  it  is 
ufed  ;  and  it  miift  be  frequently  turned,  that  the  fand 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  earth,  fo  as  to  divide  its 
parts;  but  you  fliould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  part 
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Iromclji.  of  fand  ;  for  loo  mnch  fand  is  very  injurious  to  thefc 

' v^— '  plants.     In  the  fuinmer  fcsfon,  thele  plants  muft  be 

frequently  watered;  but  you  lliould  nut  give  them  large 
quanciiies  at  a  time:  you  mull  alio  be  very  careful 
that  the  moifture  is  not  detained  in  the  pots  by  the 
holes  being  flopped,  for  that  will  fooii  deilroy  the 
plants.  If  the  fcafon  is  warm,  they  fliould  be  watered 
twice  a-week;  but  in  a  cool  fcalbn,  once  a-week  will 
be  often  enough  :  and,  during  the  fummer  feafon, 
you  lliould  once  a-week  water  them  gently  all  over 
their  leaves  ;  which  will  wafli  the  filth  from  off  tkem, 
and  thereby  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
There  are  Ibme  perfons  who  frequently  fliifc  thefe 
plants  from  pot  to  pot.  But  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
pradtifed  by  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  large  well- 
llavoured  fruit:  for,  unlefs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the 
roots,  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  Qiow  their 
fruit,  they  commonly  produce  fmall  fruit,  which  have 
generally  large  crowns  on  them ;  therefore  the  plants 
will  not  require  to  be  new  potted  oftener  than  twice 
in  a  feafon.  The  firft  time  fliould  be  about  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  fuckers  and  crowns  of  the  former 
year's  fruit  (which  remained  all  the  winter  in  thofe 
pots  in  which  they  were  firll  planted)  ftioild  be  Ihifted 
into  larger  pots;  i.e.  thofe  which  were  in  halfpenny 
or  three  farthing  pots  fliould  be  put  into  penny  or  at 
mofl  three-halfpenny  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  plants;  for  yon  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  over- 
pot  them,  nothing  being  more  prejudicial  to  thefe 
plants.  The  fecond  time  for  fliifting  them  is  in 
the  beginning  of  Auguft;  when  you  fliould  fliift  thofe 
which  arc  of  a  proper  fize  for  fruiting  the  following 
fpring  in  two-penny  pots,  which  are  full  large  enough 
for  any  of  thefe  plants.  At  each  of  thefe  times  of 
fliifting  the  plants,  the  bark-bed  lliould  be  ftirred  up, 
and  fome  new  bark  added,  to  raife  the  bed  up  to  the 
height  it  was  at  firft  made;  and  when  the  pots  are 
plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  the  plants  (hoiild  be 
watered  gently  all  over  their  leaves,  to  wafli  off'  the 
filth,  and  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
If  the  bark-bed  be  well  ftirred,  and  a  quantity  of  good 
freth  bark  added  to  the  bed,  at  this  latter  fliifting,  it 
will  be  of  great  fcrvice  to  the  plants:  for  they  may 
remain  in  the  fame  tan  until  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, or  fometinics  later,  according  to  the  mildncfs  of 
the  feafon,  and  will  require  but  little  fire  before  that 
time.  During  the  winter,  they  will  not  require  to  be 
watered  oftener  than  once  a-week,  according  as  you 
find  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  dry  :  nor  (houhl  you 
give  tliem  too  much  at  each  time ;  for  it  is  much  better 
to  give  them  a  little  water  often,  than  tooverwater 
them. 

You  muft  obferve  never  to  fliift  thofe  plants  which 
fliow  their  fruit  into  other  pots ;  for  if  they  are  re- 
moved after  the  fruit  appears,  it  will  ftop  the  growth, 
and  thereby  caufc  the  fruit  to  be  fmaller  and  retard 
its  ripening,  fo  that  many  times  it  will  he  O^^ober  or 
November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe :  therefore  you 
fliould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous 
growing  ftate  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
becaufc  upon  this  depends  the  goodncfs  and  the  fize  of 
the  fruit;  ''or  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this  the 
fruit  is  generally  fuiatl  and  iil-taftcd. — When  you  have 
cut  off  the  friiit  from  tiic  plant  wliofc  kind  you  are 
dcfirous  to  propagate,  you  ihould   trim  the  leaves,  and 


plunge  the  pots  again  into  a  nnoderaie  hot-bed,  ob-  Eromt"!a. 

ferving  to  refrefli  them  frequently  with  water,  which  ' "* ' 

will  caufc  them  to  put  out  fuccours  in  plenty;  lb  that 
a  perfon  may  foon  be  fupplied  with  plants  enough  of 
any  of  the  kinds,  who  will  but  obferve  to  keep  tiie 
plants  in  health. 

The  moft  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen  to  ihefe 
plants  is  their  being  attacked  by  fmall  white  infects, 
which  appear  at  firft  like  a  white  mildew,  but  foon  af- 
ter have  the  appearance  of  lice;  thefc  attack  both  root 
and  leaves  at  ihe  fame  time;  and,  if  they  are  not  foon 
deftroyed,  will  fpread  over  a  whole  ftove  in  a  fliort 
time,  and  in  a  f«w  weeks  entirely  llop  the  growth  of 
the  plants  by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  juice,  fo  that 
tlie  leaves  will  appear  yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  ge- 
nerally a  great  number  of  yellow  tranfparent  fpotsall 
over  them.  The  infedls,  after  they  are  fully  grown, 
appear  like  bugs,  adhering  fo  clofely  to  the  leaves  as 
not  to  be  eafily  waflied  off,  and  feem  to  have  no  local 
motion.  They  were  originally  brought  from  America 
upon  the  plants  which  were  imported  from  thence  ;  and 
are  probably  the  fame  infeds  which  have  dellroycdihe 
fugar-canes  of  late  in  fome  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  for 
upon  fome  fjgar-canes  which  were  fent  Mr  Miller  from 
Barbadoes  he  obfcrved  great  numbers  of  thefe  infects. 
Since  they  have  been  in  England,  they  have  fpread 
greatly  in  fuch  ftoves  where  there  has  not  been  more 
than  ordinary  care  taken  to  deftroy  thenu  They  have 
alfo  attacked  the  orange-trees  in  many  gardens  near 
London,  and  have  done  them  incredible  damage;  but 
they  do  not  endure  the  cold  of  Britain  in  win- 
ter, fo  that  they  are  never  found  on  fuch  plants  as 
live  in  the  open  air.  The  only  method  yet  difcovered 
for  dellroying  thefe  infects,  is  by  frequently  wafliing 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  ftems,  of  fuch  plants  as  they 
attack,  with  water  in  which  there  has  been  an  in- 
fufion  of  tobacco  ftalks.  But  this  method  cannot  be 
pradifed  on  the  ananas  plants,  becaufe  the  inicJls  will 
faften  themfelves  fo  low  between  the  leaves,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  come  at  them  with  a  fpongc  to  walh  them 
off;  fo  that  if  all  thofe  which  appear  to  fight  are 
cleared  off,  they  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by  a  frelh  fup- 
ply  from  below,  and  the  roots  will  be  alfo  equally  in- 
fefted  at  the  fame  time.  Therefore,  wherever  thefe 
iafet^s  appear  on  the  plants,  the  fafeft  method  will  be 
to  take  the  plants  out  out  of  the  pots,  and  clear  the  earth 
from  the  roots ;  then  prepare  a  large  tub,  which  fliould 
be  filled  with  water  in  which  there  has  been  a  ftrong 
infufion  of  tobacco  ftalks  ;  into  this  tub  you  fliould  put 
the  plants,  placing  fome  flicks  crofs  the  tub  to  keep 
them  immerfed  in  water.  In  this  water  they  fliould 
remain  24  hours;  then  take  them  out,  and  with  a 
fponge  wafli  off  all  the  infcifls  from  the  leaves  and 
roots,  and  dip  the  plants  into  a  tub  of  fair  water,  wafli- 
ing them  therein,  which  is  the  moft  effcdual  way  to 
clear  them  from  the infeJls.  After  which,  you  Ihould 
pot  theni  in  frelh  earth  :  and,  having  ftirred  up  the 
bark-bed,  and  added  fome  new  tan  to  give  a  frefli  heat 
to  the  bed,  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  again,  obfcrv- 
ing  to  water  them  all  over  the  leaves,  and  this  fliould 
be  repeated  once  a-week  during  the  fummer  feafon; 
for  thefc  infects  always  multiply  much  fafler  where 
the  plants  arc  kept  dry,  than  where  they  are  fomc- 
timcs  fprinkled  over  with  water,  and  kept  in  a  grov/- 
ing  ftatc.     As  thefc  jnfcw^s  arc  frequently  brought 
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Bromslia.  over  from  America  on  the  ananas  plants  which  come 
from  thence,  thofe  perfons  who  procure  their  plants 
from  thence,  Ihoiild  look  carefully  over  them  when 
they  receive  them,  to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe  in- 
fects on  them  ;  for  if  they  have,  they  will  foon  be  pro- 
pagated over  all  the  plants  in  the  flove  where  they  are 
placed;  therefore,  whenever  they  are  obfervcd,  the 
plants  fhoiild  be  foaked  (as  before  direded)  before  they 
are  planted  into  pots. 

Such  are  the  direftions  generally  given  with  regard 
to  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple  in  Great  Britain.  Of 
late,  however,  forae  very  confiderable  improvements 
have  been  made  in  that  article.  The  leaves  of  the 
oak  have  been  fubflitiued  to  the  more  expenfive  bark  ; 
and  by  treating  the  pines  with  them,  they  are  found  to 
thrive  as  well,  and  to  produce  as  good  fruit,  as  in  the 
other  method:  of  the  proper  way  of  managing  thefe 
leaves  for  the  rearing  of  exotic  plants,  an  account 
is  given  under  the  article  OhK-Leaves.  But  the  moll 
confiderable  improvement  is  that  mentioned  in  the  67th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  where  a 
method  is  (hown  by  William  Baftard,  Efq;  of  Devon- 
fhire,  of  raifing  thefe  fruits  in  water.  His  account  of 
this  method  is  as  follows. 

"  Before  I  enter  into  the  particulars  of  raifing  pine- 
apples in  water,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  tell  you  that  my 
hot-houfe  is  covered  with  the  bell  crown-glafs,  which  I 
apprehend  gives  more  heat  than  the  common  fort 
of  grcen-glafs  generally  ufed  for  hot-houfes.  In  the 
front  part  of  the  houfe,  and  indeed  any  where  in  the 
lowed  part  of  it,  the  pine-apple  plants  will  not  thrive 
well  in  water.  The  way  in  which  I  treat  them  is  as 
follows.  I  place  a  flieU  near  the  highefl  part  of  the 
back  wall,  fo  that  the  pine-plants  may  Hand  without 
abfolutely  touching  the  glafs,  but  as  near  it  as  can  be  : 
on  this  (helf  I  place  pans  faV-  of  water,  about  feven  or 
eight  inches  deep;  and  in  thefe  pans  I  put  the  pine- 
apple plants,  growing  in  the  fame  pots  of  earth  as  they 
are  generally  planted  in  to  be  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed  in  the  common  way;  that  is,  I  put  the  pot  of 
earth,  with  the  pine-plant  in  it,  in  the  pan  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  as  the  water  decreafes  I  tonflanily  fill  up  the 
pan.  I  place  either  plants  in  fruit,  or  young  plants 
as  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  in  thefe  pans  of  wa- 
ter, and  find  they  thrive  equally  well :  the  fruit  rear- 
ed this  way  is  always  much  larger  as  well  as  better 
flavoured,  than  when  ripened  in  the  bark-bed.  1  have 
more  than  once  put  only  the  plants  themfelves  with- 
out any  earth,  I  mean  after  they  had  roots,  into  thefe 
pans  of  water,  with  only  water  fuihcient  to  keep  tlic 
roots  always  covered,  and  found  them  flourilh  beyond 
fxpeftation.  In  my  houfe,  the  (lielf  I  mention  is 
iiipportcd  by  irons  from  the  top,  and  tliere  is  an  inter- 
vening fpace  of  about  10  inches  between  the  back  wall 
and  the  flielf.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  placed  a 
leaden  ciftern  upon  the  top  of  the  back  flue  (in  which, 
as  it  is  in  contaft  with  the  flue,  the  water  is  always 
warm  when  there  is  fire  in  the  houfe),  and  finds  his 
fruit  excellent  and  large.  My  ihelf  docs  not  torich  the 
hack  fine,  but  is  about  a  foot  above  it,  and  confe- 
quently  the  water  is  only  warmed  by  the  air  in  ilie 
houfe.  Both  thefe  methods  do  well.  The  way  I  ac- 
count for  this  fuccefs  is,  that,  the  warm  air  always 
afcending  to  the  part  where  the  ihelf  is  placed,  as  be- 
ing the  higheft  part  of  the  boufe,  keeps  it  much  hot- 


ter than  in  any  other  part.     The  temperature  at  that  Bromley, 
place  is,  I  believe,  feldom  lefs  than  what  is  indicated   ^      H 
by  the  73d  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  ^roncho- 
when  the  fun  fliines  it  is  often  at  above  100:   the  wa-  .  '^""y-    ^ 
ter  the  plants  grow   in  feems   to   enable  them  to  bear 
the  greateft  heat,  if  fuf&cient  heat  be  allowed  ;  and   I 
often  fee  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  out  of  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  of  earth,  and  fhooting 
vigoroully  in  the  water. 

"  My  hot-houfe  (the  dimenfions  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  know)  is  60  feet  long  and  11  feet  wide, 
the  flues  included  ;  fix  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  11 
feet  at  the  back  of  the  infide  of  the  houfe.  It  is  warm- 
ed by  two  fires.  A  leaden  trough  or  ciftern  on  the 
top  of  the  back  flue  is  preferable  to  my  flielf,  as  in  ic 
the  pine  plants  grow  much  faftcr  in  the  winter,  the 
water  being  always  warmed  by  the  flue;  of  this  I 
have  feen  the  great  benefit  thefe  laft  two  months  in  my 
neighbourhood.  It  is  not  foreign  to  this  purpofe  to 
mention,  that,  as  a  perfon  vsas  moving  a  large  pine- 
plant  from  the  hot-bed  in  my  houfe  laft  fummer,  which 
plant  was  jufl  fliowing  fruit,  by  fome  accident  he  broke 
off  the  plant  juft  above  the  earth  in  which  it  grew, 
and  there  was  no  root  whatever  left  to  it :  by  way  of 
experiment  I  took  the  plant  and  fixed  it  upright  in  a 
pan  of  water  (without  any  earth  whatever)  on  the 
Ihelf;  it  there  foon  threw  out  roots,  and  bore  a  pine- 
apple that  weighed  upwards  of  two  pounds." 

BROMLEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  fituatcd 
on  the  river  Ravenlburn,  in  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat. 
51.23. 

BROOMSGROVE,  a  town  of  Worceflerfliire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Salwarp.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  town,  well  inhabited  by  clothiers ;  and  the  mar- 
ket is  large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  provi- 
lions.     W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  52.  26. 

BROMUS,  BROOM-GRASS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  iriandria  clafs  of 
plants;  ranking,  in  the  natural  method,  under  the 
4th  order,  Gra?i:iiia.  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  hav- 
ing a  partial  fpike,  oblong  and  round,  oppofite 
grains,  with  an  awn  below  the  point  of  each  outer 
valve.  There  are  24  fpecies,  eight  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain,  viz.  the  fecalinus,  or  field  broom-grafs; 
the  arvcnfis,  or  common  broom-grafs ;  the  ciliatus,  or 
wall-broom-grafs ;  the  flerilis,  or  barren  broom-grafs  ; 
the  giganteus,  or  tall  broom-grafs ;  the  ramofus,  or 
wood-broom  grafs ;  and  the  pinnatns,  or  fpikcd  broom- 
grafs. 

BROMYARD,  a  town  of  Herdfordlhire  in  England, 
feated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and  containing  about  200 
honfcs.     W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

BRON,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
where  the  Imperiaiifts  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
French  in  1703.     E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

BRONCHIA,  in  anatomy,  the  ramifications  of  the 
trachea.     See  Anatomy,  n°  116. 

BR.ONCHOCELE,  a  tumour  rifing  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck.     See  MEDiciNE-///i3'fx. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  in  furgcry,  an  incifion  made 
in  tlie  afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  nectfl'ary 
in  many  cafes,  and  tfpecially  in  a  violent  quinfey,  to 
prevent  fuflocation  from  the  great  inflammation  or  tu- 
mour of  the  parts.  It  is  alfo  called  laryngotoi?iy  and 
track^oto7//y.     See  Surgery. 
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BRON'KHORST  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter 
who  tioariilied  about  the  middle  of  the  lad  century. 
He  was  born  at  Utrecht  ;  and  after  having  fludicd  un- 
der fevcral  malters,  entered  the  Ichool  of  Cornelius 
Poelcmburg,  whofe  Ityle  of  painiing  he  imitated  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  painted  both  hiflory  and  land- 
fcapes  ;  and  his  pictures,  whicli  are  very  highly  finilh- 
ed,  are  held  in  great  elliniation.  He  aniufed  hinifcif 
with  the  point  ;  and  foinc  landfcapesfrom  Poclemburg, 
together  witli  other  fubje>.1s  from  his  own  compofitions, 
are  attributed  to  him. 

BRONTL-E,  or  Thundex-stoxes,  in  natural  hi- 
ftory.     See  Belemkites. 

BRONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  un- 
derneath the  floor  of  the  theatres,  in  which  were  kept 
brazen  veflels  full  of  Hones  and  other  materials,  wiili 
which  they  imitated  tl>e  noifc  of  thunder. 

BRON  rOLOGY,  denotes  the  dodrine  of  thunder, 
or  an  explanation  of  its  caufes,  phenemena,  &c.  toge- 
ther with  the  prefages  drawn  from  it.  See  Electri- 
city and  Thukder. 

BRONZE,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which 
fometimes  other  metallic  fubftances,  particularly  zinc, 
are  added. — This  metal  is  brittle,  hard,  and  fonorous. 
It  is  employed  for  various  ufcs,  as  for  making  of  bells, 
cannons  and  flatues  ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  com- 
ponent metals  are  varied  to  fuit  the  feveral  purpofes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  This  compound,  like  fomc  others, 
is  fpecifically  heavier  than  either  of  the  metals  taken 
feparately.  A  metallic  mafs,  compofed  of  four  fifths 
of  copper  and  one-fii'th  part  of  tin,  weighs  in  water 
7-,-'-  grains  more  than  the  fame  quantities  of  thefe  two 
metals  would  together  weigh  in  water  if  not  allayed. 
This  proves,  that  in  the  union  of  copper  and  tin  there 
is  a  penetration  of  parts,  the  one  metal  entering  into 
the  poresof  the  other  ;  and  thisis  further  conrirmed  by 
an  obfervation  of  Mr  Tillet,  member  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences.  In  his  memoir  concerning  the  duc- 
tility of  metals,  he  takes  notice,  that  when  the  mixture 
of  copper  and  tin  is  made  in  the  proportions  above- 
mentioned,  the  colour  of  the  copper  is  entirely  annulled 
and  covered  by  that  of  the  tin,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  the  firft  be  four  times  greater ;  and  this  fmgu- 
lar  efie<5t  cannot  be  underftood  without  admitting  a  to- 
tal change  in  the  fize  and  difpofuion  of  the  pores  of  the 
compound  metal. 

Tin  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  rull  than  copper,  bronze  is 
alfo  found  to  be  lefs  liable  to  be  covered  with  verdi- 
greafe  than  pure  copper  is  ;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
it  is  ufed  for  cannons,  ftatues,  and  works  expofcd  to 
the  air  and  weather.  The  greater  fullbility  of  bronze 
than  copper  is  alfo  an  advantageous  property,  and  much 
facilitates  the  caning  of  large  works.  The  operation 
of  cafting  bronze  is  fufEciently  fimple.  F'or  this  piir- 
pofe  a  brick  furnace  is  ufed,  nearly  of  the  fhape  of  an 
oven  for  baking  bread.  The  fioor  of  this  furnace  is 
concave,  and  confifts  of  a  compofition  of  fand  and  clay. 
In  this  hollow  floor  the  metals  to  be  fufcd  are  put. — 
The  furnace  has  three  openings.  The  firft  is  a  lateral 
mouth,  at  which  enters  the  flame  of  the  wood  placed 
in  a  fccond  furnace,  on  one  fide  of  the  firft  :  the  fecond 
opening  is  a  chimney  placed  on  a  fide  oppofite  to  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  flame  is  drawn  over  tlic 
metal.  The  third  is  a  hole  which  is  opened  and  fhut  at 
Vol.  III. 


pleafure  ;  through  wjiich  the  inner  part  of  the  furnace 
may  be  occafionally  infpccted,  that  the  Hate  of  the  r.ieial 
may  be  obftrvcd.  When  the  nut:d  is  in  the  liate  re- 
quired, a  fourth  opening  is  then  unclofed,  communica- 
ting with  the  hollow  floor,  and  thro'  which  the  melted 
metal  flows  by  channels  into  the  moulds  prepared  to 
receive  it. 

Brokze,  alfo  denotes  a  colour  prepared  by  the 
colourmen  of  Paris,  wherewiih  to  imitate  bronze. — 
There  are  two  forts,  the  red  broDzr,  and  the  yellow 
or  golden.  The  latter  is  made  fokly  of  coppcr-dufl, 
the  tinell  and  brightcft  that  can  be  got :  the  former  is 
made  of  the  fame,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  quan- 
tity of  red  ochre  well  pulverized.  They  are  both  ap- 
plied with  varuilh.  To  prevent  their  turning  greeniii, 
the  work  mull  be  dried  over  a  chafing-difn  as  foon  ss 
bronzed. 

BRONZES,  a  name  given  by  antiquarians  to  figures 
either  of  men  or  beafts,  to  urns,  and  in  general  to 
every  piece  of  fculpturc  which  the  ancients  made  of 
that  metal.  We  likcwife  give  the  name  of  braizes  to 
flatues  or  bulls  caft  of  bronze,  whether  thefe  pieces  be 
copies  of  antiques  or  original  fubjefls. — Among  me- 
daliiils,  all  copper  medals  bear  the  name  oi i>rc?ize. 

BRONZING,  the  art  or  aft  of  imitating  bronze, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  copper-dull  or  leaf,  faftcned 
on  the  outfide,  as  gold  leaves  are  in  guilding. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  filh,  fowls,  &c. 

BROODING,  the  a<5t  of  a  hen  in  hatching  her 
eggs.     See  Hatching. 

BROOK,  a  little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water. — A 
brook  is  diftinguiflied  from  a  river,  infomuch  as  a  river 
flows  at  all  times,  whereas  a  brook  flows  at  fome  parti- 
cular feafons  only. 

BROOK-Lime.     See  Veronic.'.. 

BROOKE  (Mrs),  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
naine  of  Moore,  was  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her  vir- 
tues and  fuavity  of  manners  as  for  her  great  literary 
accompliflimcnts.  Her  firft  performance,  which  intro- 
duced her  to  the  notice  and  confequent  eftecm  of  the 
public,  was  Julia  Mandeville ;  a  work  concerning  which 
there  were  various  opinions,  but  which  every  body  read 
with  eagernefs.  It  has  been  often  wilhed  that  (lie  bad 
made  the  cataftrophe  lefs  melancholy  ;  and  we  believe 
that  file  afterwards  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  flie 
thought  it  beneath,  her  charadter  to  alter  it.  She  foon 
afterwards  went  to  Canada  with  her  hnfband,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Quebec  ;  and  here  flic  faw 
and  loved  thofc  romantic  charaders  and  fcenes  which 
gave  birth  to  Ei/ji/ji  Montague,  a  work  moft  defervedly 
in  univerfal  efteem,  which  has  pafled  through  feveral 
editions,  and  which  is  now  not  eafily  met  with.  On 
her  return  to  England,  accident  introduced  her,  and 
congenial  fentiments  attraded  her,  to  Mrs  Yates  ;  an 
intimacy  was  formed,  which  terminated  only  with  the 
life  of  thai  lady.  Mrs  Brooke,  in  conftquence  of  this 
connection,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Garrick, 
and  wrote  fome  pieces  for  the  ftage.  She  had,  how- 
ever, great  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  his  behaviour 
as  a  manager  ;  and  flic  made  The  Exciirfon,  a  novel 
which  flie  wrote  at  this  time,  the  vehicle  by  which  flic 
cxliibited  to  the  public  her  complaints  and  anger  againft 
the  king  of  Drury.  Her  anger,  we  believe,  was  juft, 
but  the  retribution  was  too  feverc.  She  herfclf  af- 
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tervvards  thought  fo,  for  (lie  lamented  and  retraftcd  it. 
Her  firft  dramatic  performance  was  the  tragedy  of 
^Virginia,  1756.  Her  next  effort  in  that  line  was. 
The  Siege  ofSynope,  a  tragedy  introduced  by  Mr  Har- 
ris, and  written  principally  with  a  view  of  placing  Mrs 
Yates  in  a  confpicuous  charadher.  This  did  not  alto- 
gether fail,  but  it  did  not  become  popular  ;  it  wanted 
energy,  and  it  had  not  much  originality  ;  there  was 
little  to  difapprove,  but  there  was  nothing  to  admire. 
Her  next  and  molt  popular  produiflion  was  Rofina, 
which,  in  a  mofl  liberal  manner,  ftie  prefenied  to  Mr 
.  Harris.  Few  modern  pieces  have  been  equally  fuc- 
cefsful.  Lately  alfo,  a  muficil  piece  of  hers,  en- 
titled Marian,  was  introduced,  which  is  now  occa- 
fionally  exhibited,  for  which  we  believe  Shield  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  thanked.  Mrs  Brooke  was  alfo  the  tranf- 
lator  of  various  books  from  the  French.  She  was 
•efteemed  by  Dr  Johufon,  valued  by  Mifs  Seward,  and 
her  company  courted  by  all  the  firll  charadters  of  her 
time.  She  died  in  January  1789,  two  days  after  her 
hufband.  Her  huiband  enjoyed  the  rcdlory  of  Colney 
in  Norfolk,  to  which  he  had  been  preferred  after  his 
return  from  America. 

BROOM,  in  botany.     Sec  Genista. 

Butcher's  Broom,  in  botany.     See  Ruscus. 

Spa7iiJ]}  Broom,  in  botany.     See  Spartium. 

Bkoom  alfo  denotes  a  well-known  houfehold  befom 
<ir  implement  wherewith  to  fweep  away  dirt,  duft,  and 
the  like.  We  fay,  a  birch-brooj?i,  a  hair-broom,  a  rnjh- 
brooin,^  hickory -broom.  The  primitive  kind  of  brooms, 
from  whence  the  denomination  is  given  to  all  the  reft, 
was  made  of  the  genifla  or  wild  broom  growing  on 
commons. 

Broom  flower  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of 
knights  inltituted  by  St  Lewis  of  France,  on  occafion 
of  his  marriage.  The  motto  was,  Exaltat  hiiviiles,  and 
the  collar  of  the  order  made  up  of  broom-flowers  and 
hulks,  enamelled  and  intermixed  with  flcur-de-lys  of 
gold,  fet  in  open  lozenges,  enamelled  white,  chained 
together,  and  it  is  hung  a  crofs  florence  of  gold.  This 
anfwers  to  what  the  French  call  Grdre  de  la  Cenefle, 
from  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  broom  fo  called  ;  diffe- 
rent from  the  common  broom,  as  being  lower,  theflalk 
fmaller,  and  leaf  narrow  ;  the  flower  is  yellow,  and 
bears  a  long  hulk.  Some  alfo  fpeak  of  another  order 
of  the  Cenejte  or  i?;o6;« eltablilhed  by  Charles  Martel, 
or  rather  Charles  VL 

BROoM-gall,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  galls  found  on  the 
genijfa  vulgaris  or  common  broom.  This  is  occcafion- 
cd,  like  all  other  galls,  by  the  puncture  and  eating  of 
an  infedt  ;  and  when  opened,  is  found  to  contain  a 
fmall  oblong  worm,  of  a  red  colour,  but  wliofe  fize  re- 
quires the  ufe  of  a  glafs  in  order  to  fee  it  diflinftly. 

BROOM-Rape,  in  Botany.     See  Orobanche. 

BROOME  (William),  the  coadjutor  of  Pope  in 
trandating  the  Odyffey,  was  born  in  Chelhire,  as  is 
faid,  of  very  mean  parents.  He  was  educated  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eaton,  and  was  captain  of  the  fchool  a 
whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  he  miglit 
have  obtained  a  fcholarlliip  at  King's  college.  Being 
by  this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very 
rarely,  fuperannuated,  he  was  fent  to  St  John's  col- 
lege by  the  contribution  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 
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tained  a  fmall  exhibition.     At  this  college  he  lived  for    Broome. 

fome  time  in  the  fame  chamber  with  the  well-known  ' ^ 

Ford,  by  whom  Dr  Johnfon  heard  him  defcribed  as  a 
contrafted  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  unacquainted 
with  life,  and  unfkilful  in  converfation.  ?Iis  addic- 
tion to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  fami- 
liarly called  him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of 
mingling  wiih  mankind,  he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford 
likewife  owned,  from  great  part  of  his  fcholaftic  ruft. 
He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of  the 
Iliads  into  profe,  in  conjunftion  with  Ozell  and  Oldif- 
worih.  How  their  feveral  parts  were  diftributed  is 
not  known.  This  is  the  tranOation  of  which  Ozell 
boafted  as  fuperior,  in  Toland's  opinion,  to  that  of 
Pope  :  It  has  long  fince  vanifhed  (Dr  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves),  and  is  now  in  danger  from  the  critics.  He 
was  introduced  to  Mr  Pope,  who  was  then  vifiting  Sir 
John  Co[ton  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge  ;  and 
gained  fo  much  of  his  elteem,  that  he  was  employed  to 
make  extrafls  from  Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry 
publiflied  by  Lintot,  commonly  called  Pope's  Mifcel- 
lajiies,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inferted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofely  con- 
nected. When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encou- 
ragement to  a  verfion  of  the  Odyiley,  Pope,  weary  of 
the  toil,  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  afliltance  ; 
and  taking  only  half  the  work  upon  himfelf,  divided 
the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books 
to  Fenton  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books  are 
enumerated  in  Dr  Johnfon's  life  of  him.  To  the  lot 
of  Broome  fell  the  fecond,  fixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  fixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third,  to- 
gether with  the  burden  of  writing  all  the  notes.  The 
price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  afliltance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton  and  five  hundred  to 
Broome,  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  kis 
friends,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The 
payment  made  to  Fenton  is  known  only  by  hearfay  ; 
Broome's  is  very  diftinflly  told  by  Pope  in  the  notes 
to  the  Dunciad.  It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's 
own  eltimate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If  four 
books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds,  eight  and  all 
the  notes,  equivalent  at  leaft  to  four,  had  certainly  a 
right  to  more  than  fix.  Broome  probably  conlidered 
himfelf  as  injured,  and  there  was  for  fome  time  more 
than  coldnefs  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money, 
and  Pope  purfucd  him  with  avowed  hoftility  ;  for  he 
not  only  named  him  difrefpedlfully  in  the  Dunciad, 
but  quoted  him  more  than  once  in  the  Bathos,  as  a 
proficient  in  the  art  of  finking  :  and  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diftinguilhed  for 
the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  "  the  parots 
who  repeat  another's  words  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  old  tone 
as  makes  them  feem  their  own."  It  has  been  faid 
that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled  ;  but  their  peace 
was  probably  without  friendlliip.  He  afterwards  pub- 
liflied a  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  and  never  rofe  to  very 
high  dignity  in  the  church.  He  was  fome  time  rcdtor 
of  Sturlton  in  Suffolk,  when  he  married  a  wealthy  wi- 
dow ;  and  afterwards,  whentheking  vifited  Cambridge 
1728,  became  doftor  of  laws.  He  was  1733  prefcnt- 
«d  by  the  crown  to  the  reftory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk, 
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Broomiug  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk,  giren 
him  by  the  lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suftblk  ;  he 
then  refigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical, 
and  amufed  bimfelf  with  tranllating  Odesof  Anacreon, 
which  he  piibiiJied  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  un- 
der the  name  oi  Cheflir.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1745, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

BROOMIXG,  or  Breamisg  oj  a  Ship,  the  wa(h- 
ing  and  burning  off"all  the  tilth  (lie  has  contradled  on 
her  ades  with  weeds,  ftraw,  broom,  or  the  like,  when 
{he  is  on  the  careen,  or  on  the  ground.  See  Careen- 
ing. 

BROSSARD  (Sebaftian  de),  an  eminent  French 
mufician.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  been 
prebendary  and  chapel-mailer  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Straiburg  ;  but  afterwards  became  grand-chaplain, 
and  alfo  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the  cathedral  of  Meux. 
There  is  extant  of  his  a  work  entitled  Prudrovtus  viufi- 
calis.  He  was  author  alfo  of  a  very  ufeful  book,  en- 
titled Difiionaire  de  mujiqtte,  printed  at  Amilerdam, 
in  folio,  1703;  and  afterwards  at  the  fame  place  in 
odtavo,  without  a  date.  At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a 
catalogue  of  authors  ancient  and  modern,  to  the  amount 
of  900,  who  have  written  on  mufic  ;  divided  into  claf- 
fes,  wherein  are  interfperfed  many  curious  obfervations 
of  the  author  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  mufic.  By  Mr 
Boiviii's  Catalogue  general  dss  livres  d;  7?iufique  for  the 
year  1729,  it  appears  that  Broirard  was  the  author  of 
two  fets  of  motets,  as  alfo  of  nine  Lecous  de  T^nebres 
therein  mentioned.  It  feems  that  thefe  feveral  publi- 
cations were  at  a  time  when  the  author  was  far  advan- 
ced in  years ;  for  Walther  takes  notice,  that  in  the 
McrcureCalante,  he  is  mentioned  as  an  abbe  and  com- 
ponift,  fo  early  as  the  year  1678. 

BROTHEL-HOUSES,  lewd  places,  being  the  com- 
mon habitations  of  prollitutes.  King  Henry  VIII.  by 
proclamation,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  fupprelTed 
all  the  flews  or  brothel-houfes  which  had  long  continued 
on  the  bank-fide  in  Southwark,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God  and  of  the  land*.  A  brothelman  was  a  ioofe 
idle  fellow  ;  and  3.  feme  bordelier,  or  brothelier,  a  com- 
mon whore.  And  boretman  is  a  contraction  for  bro- 
thehnan.     See  BAwm-Houfe. 

BROTHER,  Frater,  a  term  of  relation  between 
two  male  children,  fprung  from  the  fame  father,  or  mo- 
ther, or  both.  Scaligcr  and  Vofhus  itr'wc  frater  from 
<tf=irHf,  for  *p«T«p, which  properly  fignifies  a  perfon  who 
draws  water  in  the  fame  well ;  <? p«ap,  in  Greek,  fignifying 
well,  and  ^furfia,  a  company  of  people,  who  have  a 
right  to  draw  water  out  of  the  fame  well. — The  word, 
it  is  faid,  came  origniUy  from  the  city  of  Argos,  where 
there  were  only  a  few  wells  diftributed  in  certain  quar- 
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Tcftaraent,  but  alfo  from  profane  authors :  Cicero,  in   Brother. 

his  Philippics,  fays,  "  Antonia  was  both  wife  and  fiftcr  * ^' ' 

of  Mark  Anthony;  becaufe  flie  was  daughter  of  his  bro- 
ther C.  Antonjus."  And  as  to  coufms,  TuUius  Hofli- 
lius,  in  Dionyhus  Halicarnefleus,  calls  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  brothers  ;  becaufe  tliey  were  fillers  children. 

The  language  of  the  Jews,  bifliop  Pearfon  obferves, 
included  in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  ftrift  re- 
lation of  fraternity,  but  alfo  the  larger  of  confanguini- 
ty.  We  are  brethren,  fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  Gen. 
xiii.  8.  whereas  Lot  was  only  his  nephew. — So  Jacob 
told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father's  brother.  Gen. 
xxix.  12.  whereas  he  was  only  her  father's  nephew. — 
This  confideration  has  been  urged  with  good  advan- 
tage againlltheAntidicomarianites,  who,  from  the  men- 
tion made  of  the  brethren  of  Jefus,  John  ii.  12.  Maiih. 
xii.  46.  have  impugned  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Chrid. 

It  is  cuflomary  for  kings  to  give  the  title  brother 
to  each  other  ;  the  undtion  in  coronation  being  efleem- 
ed  to  create  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  Nor  is  the  cuftom 
modern  :  Menander  mentions  a  letter  of  Cofroes  king 
of  Perfia  to  the  emperor  Jullinian,  beginning  thus  : 
Cofroes,  king  of  kings,  &c.  to  the  emperor  Juflinian 
my  brother. — Kings  now  alfo  give  the  fame  appella- 
tion to  the  electors  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  like  was 
given  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  late  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, while  only  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  the  civil  law,  brothers,/r^/'rf/,  in  the  plural,  fomc 
times  comprehend  fillers  :  zs  Luciuj  ir  Titia,fratres ; 
ires  fratres.  Tit  hi  1,  Mievius,  ij  Seia. 

Fojler- Brothers,  thofe  who  fucked  the  fame 
nurfe.  The  French  call  them  fratres  du  lait,  or  bro- 
thers by  milk;  which  is  mofl  properly  ufed  in  refped 
of  a  perfon  who  fucked  a  nurfe  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  nurfe 's  own  child. 

BROTHERS-Cerman,  Fratres  Germani.  Sec  Ger- 
man. 

Brother  was  alfo  ufed,  in  middle-age  writers,  for 
a  cofiies,  or  governor  of  a  province. 

Brother  is  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  de- 
note a  perfon  of  the  fame  profedion.  In  which  fenfc, 
judges,  bifliop,  priells,  &c.  call  each  other  brotiiers. 

Brother  is  alfo  a  cuflomary  term  for  prieflsof  the 
fame  perfuafion  to  addrefs  one  another  liy :  but  it  is 
more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the  relation  between 
monks  of  the  fame  convent;  as,  brother  Zachary  :  in 
Englifh,  we  more  ufually  fay.  Friar  Zachary,  from  the 
French  word  frere,  brother. — Preachers  alfo  call 
their  hearers,  brethren,  or  dear  brethren.  This  ap- 
pellation is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Cliriftians  who 
all  called  each  other  brothers.  But  it  is  now  principal- 
ly ufed  for  fucli  of  the  religious  as  are  not  pricfts ; 
thofe  in  orders  are  generally  honoured  with  the  title  of 


ters  of  the  city,  to  which  thofe  of  the  fame  neighbour-    father,  whereas  the  reft  are  only  fimply  brothers. 


hood  aloiic  repaired. 

By  the  civil  law,  brothers  and  fillers  ftand  in  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  confanguinity  ;  hy  the  canon  law,  they 
are  in  the  firft  degree. — By  the  Mofaic  law,  the  bro- 
ther of  a  man  who  died  without  ilFue  was  obliged  to 
marry  the  widow  of  the  dcceafed.     Deutcr.  xxv.  7. 

The  ancients  applied  the  term  brother  indifferently 
to  almoft  all  who  ftood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as 
uncles  and  nephews,  coufin-germaus,  &c. — This  wc 
Icara  not  only  from  a  great  many  paflagcs  in  the  Old 


Brother  is  alfo  an  appellation  more  peculiarly  given 
to  certain-orders  of  religious:  Thus,  the 

Brothers  of  St  Alexis,  in  the  low  countries,  were  an 
order  of  perfons  who  attended  on  thofe  who  lay  dying, 
and  took  care  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  See  iXh Bre- 
thren of  Chariti-,  of  Death,  &c.  / 

Poor  Brothers,  in  the  charity-houfc,  a  denomina- 
tion given  to  decayed  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  80, 
who  are  fubfifted  with  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging,  on 
ihe  eftablifliment.  The  poor  brothers  are  to  be  gen- 
4  Y  2  ilcmcn 
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IVoihei  tlenien  by  defcenc,  come  to  poverty,  or  decayed  mer- 
II  chants,  folJiers,  or  officers  of  the  king's  houlhold. 
Broughtoii  Yhe  conditions  of  admiiric^i  are,  that  they  have  no 
cflate  for  life  worth  200 1.  nor  coming  in,  viis  ir  viodis, 
i/^.per  aiuium  ;  and  tliat  they  be  lilty  years  old,  un- 
lefs  they  have  been  maimed  in  the  public  fervice  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  age  of  forty  fuffices.  They  wear  a  li- 
very-gown within  doors. 

Brothers  of  Anus,  an  appellation  given  thofe 
who  contradlakind  of  fraternity  in  war,  obliging  them- 
fclves  to  the  mutual  fervice  and  ailiftancc  of  each  other. 
In  the  military  orders,  the  knights  are  alfo  called  bro- 
thirs. — In  the  order  of  Malta,  there  is  a  particular 
clafs,  who  are  called  fsrving  brothers  ;  confifting  of 
fuch  as  cannot  give  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  Latin 
they  are  denominated/;- i^/rtj  cllentes. 

Brothers  of  the  rofy  cnfs.  See  Rosycrucians. 
BROUAGE,  a  maritime  town  of  Saintonge  in 
France.  It  confifts  of  five  or  fix  ftreeis  which  termi- 
nate in  a  great  fquare.  It  is  famous  for  its  falt-works, 
which  are  the  finell  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long,  i.o, 
N.  Lat.  45.  JO. 

BROURSHAVEN,  a  port-town  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  the  ifland  of  Schonen  in  Zealand,  feated  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in  E, 
Long.  3.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

BROUGH,  a  town  in  Weftmoreland  in  England, 
feated  under  Stanmore-hill,  W.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat. 
54.  40.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  note,  being 
a  Roman  fortrefs  ;  but  is  now  fo  much  decayed,  that  it 
its  little  better  than  a  village. 

BROUGHTON  (Thomas;,  a  learned  divine,  and 
one  of  the  original  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  was  born  at  London,  July  5th,  1704,  in  the 
parifh  of  St  Andrew,  Holborn  ;  of  which  parilli  his 
father  was  minifler.  At  an  early  age  he  was  fent  to 
Eton  fchool,  where  he  fooH  diffinguilhed  liimfelf  by 
the  acacenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  ftudioufnefs  of  his 
difpofition.  Being  fuperannuated  on  this  foundation, 
he  removed  about  1722  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  for  the  fake  of  a  fcholarfliip,  entered  him- 
felf  of  Gonvelle  and  Caius  college.  Here  two  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  attention  were,  the  acquifition 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  modi;rn  languages,  and  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  profelfor 
Sanderfon.  May  2Sth  1727,  Mr  Broughton,  after 
taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was  ad- 
mitted to  deacon's  orders.  In  the  fuccceding  year, 
September22d,  he  was  ordained  pried,  and  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  At  this  time  he  removed 
from  the  univerfity,  to  the  curacy  of  Offley,  in  Hert- 
fordfliire.  In  1739,  ^^  ^^^  inftituted  to  the  redory 
of  Stcpington,  otherwife  Stibington,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  on  the  prefentation  of  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman's 
chaplains.  Soon  after  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the 
Temple,  by  which  means  he  became  known  to  bifliop 
Sherlock,  then  mafter  of  it,  and  who  conceived  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  our  author's  merit,  that,  in  1744,  this 
eminent  prelate  prefented  Mr  Broughton  to  the  va- 
luable vicarage  of  Bcdminfter,  near  Briltol,  together 
with  the  chapels  of  St  Mary,  Redcliif,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Abbot's  Leigh,  annexed.  Some  ihort  time  after,  he 
was  collated,  by  the  fame  patron,  to  the  prebend  of 
Bedrainftcr  and  Redcliff,  in  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury. 


Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removed  from  Lon-  Brougliten, 
don  to  Briftol,    where  he    married  the   daughter    of  Uroukhu- 
Thomas  Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had       fi"s. 
feven  cbildren,  lix  of  whom  furvived  him.     He  refided  ^""'^       ' 
on  his  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  Decem- 
ber 2i(t  1774,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age.     He  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Redcliff. 

From   the  time   of  Mr    Broughton's    quitting    the 
univerfity,  till  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  life,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  publications,  of  which  a 
lift  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,   2d  edition. 
Some  little   time  before  his  death,  he  compofed  "  A 
Ihort  view  of    the  principles    upon  which    Chriftian 
churches  require,  of  their  refpedive  clergy,  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  eftablilhed  articles  of  religion  ;"   but  this  work 
never  appeared  in  print.     He   polfeffcd,    likevvife,  no 
inconfidcrable  talent  for   poetry,    as  is  evident    from 
many  little  fugitive  pieces  in  manufcript,  found  among 
his  papers  ;  and  particularly  from  two  unfinifhcd  tra- 
gedies, both  written  at  the  age  of  17.  When  he  was  at 
Eton  fchool,  Mr  Broughton  was  of  the  fame  years  with 
Dr.  Ewer,  late   bifliop  of  Bangor;   Dr.  Sumner,  late 
provoft  of  King's  college,  Cambridge;  and  Dr  Sleech, 
late  provoft  of  Eton  :  and  during  his  relidcnce  in  Lon- 
don, he  enjoyed   the  efteem  and  friendfliip  of  moft  of 
the  literary  men  of  his  time.     He  was  a  great  lover  of 
mufic,  particularly  the  ancient;  which  introduced  him 
to    the  knowledge  and   acquaintance  of  Mr   Handel ; 
whom  he  furnilhed  with  the  words  for  many  of  his 
compofitions.     In  his  public  charafter,  Mr  Broughton 
was  diftinguiflied   by  an  adive   zeal  for  the  Chriftian 
caufe,  joined   with  a  moderation  of  mind.     In  private 
life,  he  was  devoted  to  the  intercfts  and  happinefs  of 
his  family  ;   and  was  of   a  mild,  cheerful,  and  liberal 
temper.     This  difpofition,  which  is  not  always  united 
with  eminent  literary   abilities,  attended  him    to  his 
grave.     In  i  778,  a  pofthumous  "  volume  «f  fermons, 
on  felecl  fubjecfls,"  was  publilhed  by  his  fon,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Broughton,  M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near  Bath. 

BROUKHUSIUS  (Jonus),  or  John  Broekhui- 
7. EN,  a  diftinguiflied  fcholar  in  Holland,  was  born  No- 
vember 20.  1649,  at  Amfterdam,  where  his  father  was 
a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  He  learned  the  Latin  tongue 
under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  prodigious  progrefs 
in  polite  literature  ;  but,  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  very  young,  he  was  taken  from  literary  purfuits, 
and  placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Amfterdam,  with 
whom  he  lived  fome  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went 
into  the  army,  where  his  behaviour  raifed  him  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-captain  ;  and,  in  1674,  was  ftnt 
with  his  regiment  to  America  in  the  fleet  under  admi- 
ral de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year. 
In  1678,  he  was  fent  to  the  garrifon  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  contradcd  a  fricndlhip  with  the  celebrated 
Grasvius  ;  and  here,  though  a  perfon  of  an  excellent 
temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo  deeply  engaged 
in  a  duel,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  Holland,  his 
life  was  forfeited  :  but  Grasvius  wrote  immediately  to 
Nicholas  Heinfius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
Stadtholder.  Not  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of 
one  of  the  companies  then  at  Amfterdam  ;  which  port 
placed  him  in  an  eafy  fiiuaiion,  and  gave  him  leifiire 
to  purfue  his  fludies.  His  company  being  difbanded 
in  1697,  a  penfion  was  granted  him  ;  upon  which  he 
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Brouncker  retired  to  a  country  houfe  near  AmflerJam,  where  he 
II         faw  but  little  company,  an  J  fpeni  his  time  among  books, 
foowollia.  fjg  die  J  December  15th  1707.  .^ 

*~~"^^^^  As  a  clafllcal  editor,  he  is  diflinguidied  by  his  la- 
bours upon  TibuUas  and  Propertius ;  the  latter  was 
pjblilhed  in  1703,  the  former  in  170S.  He  was  an 
excellent  Latin  poet  himfelf :  a  volume  of  his  poems 
was  publiihed  at  Utrecht,  16S4,  in  i2mo  ;  but  a  very 
noble  edition  of  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogftraeteu, 
at  Amlterdam,  1711,  in  4:0.  His  "Dutch  poems" 
were  alfo  publifhcd  at  Amflerdam,  1712,  in  8vo,  by 
the  fame  perfon,  who  prefixed  his  life,  extracted  from 
Peter  Barman's  funeral  oration  upon  him.  Brouk- 
hufuis  was  alfo  an  editor  of  Sannazarius's  and  Palca- 
rius's  Latin  works.  With  regard  to  his  Latin  poems, 
the  authors  of  the  "  Journal  de  Trevoux"  have  de- 
livered themfelves  thus  (and  what  they  have  faid  may 
be  applied  to  the  bulk  of  modern  Latin  poems)  : 
"  His  verfes  are  written  in  good  Latin  enough  ;  but 
they  want  fire.  We  find  in  them  a  great  many  paf- 
fages  borrowed  from  TibuUus  and  Propertius,  but  not 
their  genius.  The  author  was  a  poet  by  art,  not  by 
nature." 

BROUNCKER,  or  Brounker,  (William),  lord 
vifcount  of  Caftle-Lyons,  in  Ireland,  and  the  firrt  prc- 
fident  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William 
Brounker,  knt.  and  born  about  the  year  1620.  He 
was  diftinguiflied  by  his  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
and  by  the  confiderable  pofts  of  honour  and  profit  he 
enjoyed  after  the  reftoration  ;  for  he  had  at  the  fame 
time  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  her  great  feal,  that  of  one  of  the  comuiiffioners 
of  the  navy,  and  maftcr  of  St  Catherine's  hofpital  near 
the  Tower  of  London.  He  wrote,  i.  Experiments 
of  the  recoiling  of  guns.  2.  An  algebraical  paper 
upon  the  fquaring  of  the  hyperbola;  and  fcveral  let- 
ters to  Dr  Uflier,  archbifliop  of  Armagh.  He  died  in 
1684. 

BROUWER  (Adrian),  a  famous  Dutch  painter, 
born  either  at  Oudenard  or  Harlaem,  in  i6o3,  of  poor 
parentage.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Francis  Hals, 
under  whom  he  proved  an  inimitable  artiil.  His  fub- 
jefts  were  taken  from  low  life,  always  copied  from  na- 
ture ;  as  droll  converfaticns,  drunken  brawls,  boors  at 
cards,  or  furgeons  drelling  the  wounded.  Brouvver 
^vas  apprehended  at  Antwerp  as  a  fpy  ;  where  being 
difcovercd  by  Rubens,  he  procured  his  liberty,  took 
him  home,  clothed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  his  merit;  but  the  levity  of  his  tem- 
per made  him  quit  his  benefaftor ;  and  he  died  not 
long  after,  in  ^640,  deftroyed  by  a  dilTolutc  courfc  of 
life. 

BROW,  or  Eye-Brow,  an  hairy  arch  extended  o- 
vcr  the  orbit  of  each  eye.     See  Anatomy,  n°  14.2. 

Brou-PoJ},  among  builders,  denotes  a  beam  which 
goes  acrofs  a  building. 

Brow- Antler,  among  fportfmen,  that  branch  of  a 
deer's  horn  n^xt  the  tail. 

BROWALLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angiofper. 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  : 
for  this  plant  there  is  no  Englilh  name. — There  arc 
two  fpccies  of  browallia,  viz.  the  demilfa,  with  a  fingle 
f.O'.ver  upon  each  fooiit.ilk  ;  and  the  clata,  with  one  or 
many  flowers  on  each  footllalk.  The  feeds  of  the  firll  were 
fcnt  to  Mr  Miller  from  Panama.     It  ufually  grows  a- 


bout  two  feet  high,  and  fpreads  out  into  lateral  Browali;*, 
branches  on  every  fide  of  the  Italk,  garnilhed  with  irown. 
oval  leaves  which  are  entire,  and  have  Ihori  foot-  *  '•'  ' 
ftalks.  Towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  the  flowers 
are  produced  lingly  upon  pretty  long  footilalks  a- 
riling  from  the  wing  of  the  leaf.  Thelc  are  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  lometimcs  inclining  to  a  purple  or  red  ; 
and  there  are  often  three  colours  of  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant.  They  plant  flowers  in  Britain  in  July,  Augufl,  and 
Sepiember;  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  rive  or  fix  weeks 
after.  The  fccond  fort  is  a  native  of  Peru  :  the  Aalk  of 
this  plant  is  twice  the  fize  of  that  of  the  firft,  and  ap- 
pears fomewhat  flirubby  ;  the  leaves  upon  the  fiower- 
branches  arefmooth;  thefoo:flalks  have  fome  with  one 
flower,  others  with  three,  and  others  with  five  ;  which 
are  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  As  both  fpecies  of  bro- 
wallia are  annual  plants,  rhey  niuft  be  raifed  from  htQ%, 
which  are  to  be  fown  on  a  lio:-bed  :  but  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  in  June,  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden ;  where,  if  the  weather  proves  warm,  they 
will  flower  and  perfed  feeds;  but  left  thefc  fnould  fail, 
there  fliould  be  a  plant  or  two  kept  in  the  ftove  to  fe- 
cure  feeds. 

BROWN  (Robert),  a  fchifmatic  divine,  the  founder 
of  the  Brownifls,  a  numerous  feet  of  diiTenters  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Ke  was  the  fon  of  Mr_ 
Anthony  Brown  of  Tolthorp  in  Rutlandlhire  ;  whofe' 
father  obtained  the  Angular  privilege  of  wearing  liis 
cap  in  the  king's  prefcnce,  by  a  charter  of  Hen- 
ry Vlll.  Robert  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Cor- 
pus Chrifli,  or,  according  to  Collier,  in  Beiuiet  col- 
lege, and  was  afterwards  a  fchoolmafter  in  Southwark. 
About  the  year  15S0,  he  began  to  promulgate  his  prin- 
ciples of  dillcntion  from  the  eflahlilhed  church  ;  and  the 
following  year  preached  at  Norwich,  where  he  foon  ac- 
cumulated a  numerous  congregation.  He  was  violent  in 
hisabafe  of  the  church  of  England  ;  pretended  to  divine 
infpiration,  and  that  he  alone  was  the  fire  guide  to  hea- 
ven. This  new  left  daily  incteafing,  DrKrcakc  bifliopof 
Norwich,  with  other  ecclefiallical  commiliioners,  called 
our  apoltle  before  them.  He  was  infolent  to  the  court, 
and  they  committed  him  to  the  cuftody  of  the  llieritl's 
ofHctr:  but  he  was  releafed  at  the  intcrceflion  of  lord 
treaf.irer  Burleigh,  to  whom  it  feenis  he  was  related. 
Brown  now  left  the  kingdom ;  and,  with  permif- 
fion  of  the  States,  fettled  in  Middleburg,  in  Zealand  ; 
where  he  formed  a  church  after  his  own  plan,  and 
preached  without  moleftation ;  but  here  pcrfecution, 
the  (mc  qua  non  of  fanaticifm  was  wanting.  In  1585, 
we  find  him  again  in  England  :  for  in  that  year  he  Vv-as 
cited  to  appear  before  arrhbilhop  Whitgift ;  and  feem- 
ing  to  comply  with  the  ellablillied  church,  w.is,  by 
lord  Burleigh,  fent  home  to  his  father:  but,  relapfing 
into  his  former  obftinacy,  his  aged  parent  was  obliged 
to  turn  him  out  of  his  houfe.  He  now  wandered  a- 
bout  for  fonic  time,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  milhon  en- 
dured great  hardlhips.  At  laft  he  fixed  at  Northamp- 
ton; where,  labouring  with  too  much  indifcretion  to 
increafe  his  feft,  he  was  citci!  by  the  bilhop  of  Peter- 
borough, and,  rcfufing  to  appear,  was  finally  cxcom- 
municaicd  for  contempt.  The  I'olcmnity  of  this  cen- 
fure,  we  are  told  immediately  efFciflcd  his  reformation. 
He  moved  for  abfolution,  which  he  obtained,  and  from 
that  time  become  a  dutiful  member  of  the  church  of 
England.    This  happened  about  the  year  1590;  and 
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Brown,    in  a  fliort  time  after,  Brown  was  preferred  to  a  redtory 

* '  in  Northamptonfliirc,  where  he  kept  a  curate  to  do  his 

duty,  and  where  he  might  probably  have  died  in  peace  : 
but  having  fome  difpute  with  the  conftable  of  his  pa- 
rifh,  lie  proceeded  to  blows  :  and  was  afterwards  fo  in- 
folent  to  the  jtiftice,  that  he  committed  him  to  Nor- 
thampton jail,  where  he  died  in  1650,  aged  80.  Thus 
ended  the  life  of  the  famous  Robert  Brown ;  the 
greateft  part  of  which  was  a  feries  of  oppofition  and 
perfecution.  He  boafted  on  his  death-bed,  that  he 
had  been  confined  in  no  lefs  than  32  different  prifons. 
He  wrote  "  A  treatife  of  reformation  without  tarry- 
ing for  any,  and  of  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  teachers 
which  will  not  reform  themfelves  and  their  charge,  be- 
caufe  they  will  tarry  till  the  magiftrate  command  and 
compel  them,  by  me  Robert  Brown;"  and  two  others, 
making  together  a  thin  quarto;  pabliftied  at  Middle- 
burg,  1582. 

BROWN  (UlylTes  Maximilian),  a  celebrated  gene- 
ral of  the  i8th  century,  was  fon  of  UlyfTes,  baron 
Brown  and  Camus,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cuirafTiers 
in  the  emperor's  fervice,  and  defcended  from  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Ireland.  He  was 
born  at  Balil  in  1705 ;  and  having  finifhed  his  firfl  flu- 
dies  at  Liraeric  in  Ireland,  was,  in  1715,  fent  for  into 
Hungary,  by  count  George  Brown,  his  uncle,  mem- 
ber of  the  aiilic  council  of  war,  and  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  He  was  prcfent  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1717.  Next  year  he  followed  his 
uncle  into  Italy,  who  made  him  continue  his  fludies, 
in  the  Clementine  college  at  Rome,  till  the  year  1721, 
when  he  was  fent  to  Prague  in  order  to  learn  the  ci- 
vil law.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 723,  he  became  cap- 
tain in  his  uncle's  regiment  ;  andini725,  lieutenant- 
colonel:  in  1730,  he  went  into  Corlica  with  a  batta- 
lion of  his  regiment ;  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
taking  of  Callanfara,  where  he  received  a  conliderable 
wound  in  his  thigh.  In  1733,  the  emperor  made  him 
chamberlain:  He  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1734  ;  and  diflinguillied  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  war 
of  Italy,  efpecially  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaf- 
talla,  and  in  burning,  in  the  prefence  of  the  French  ar- 
my, the  bridge  which  the  marlhal  do  Noailles  had 
caufed  to  be  thrown  over  the  Adige,  that  he  was  made 
general  in  1736.  The  following  year  he  favoured  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of  Ban- 
juluca  in  Bofnia,  by  an  excellent  manceuvre,  and  faved 
all  the  baggage.  His  admirable  condutt  upon  thisoc- 
cafion  was  rewarded  by  his  obtaining  a  fccond  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  count  Francis 
de  Wallis. 
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At  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1739,  ^'''^  emperor 
Charles  VI.  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  general-field- 
marfhal-lieutenant,  and  made  him  counfcllor  in  the 
aulic  council  of  war.  After  the  death  of  that  prince 
the  king  of  Pruflia  entering  Silefia,  count  Brown,  with 
a  fmall  body  of  troops,  difputed  the  country  with  him 
inch  by  inch.  He  fignalized  himfelf  on  fcveral  other 
occafions :  and,  in  1743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  made 
him  a  privy-counfcUor,  at  her  coronation  in  Bohemia. 
He  at  length  paffcd  into  Bavaria,  where  he  commanded 
the  van-guard  of  the  Auftrian  army ;  feiztd  Decken- 
dorf,  with  a  great  quantity  of  baggage;  and  obliged 
the  French  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 
the  Auftrian  army  paffed  in  full  fccmity.     The  fame 


year,  viz.  in  1743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  fent  him 
to  Worms,  in  quality  of  her  plenipotentiary  to  the  ^ 
king  of  Britain;  where  he  put  the  lafl  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  Turin.  In  1744,  ^^  followed  prince  Lob- 
kowiiz  into  Italy ;  took  the  city  of  Veletri,  on  the 
4th  of  Augufl,  in  fpite  of  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the 
enemy;  entered  their  camp,  overthrew  feveral  regi- 
ments, and  took  many  prifoners.  The  following  year 
he  was  recalled  into  Bavaria,  where  he  took  the  town 
of  Willhofen  by  affault,  and  received  a  dangerous  fliot 
in  the  thigh.  The  fame  year  he  was  made  general  of 
the  artillery ;  and  in  January  1746,  marched  for  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  18,000  men.  He  then  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe;  and  havingjoined 
the  forces  under  prince  Lichtenflein,  commanded  the, 
left  wing  of  the  Auftrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Pla- 
centia,  on  the  15th  of  June  1746,  and  defeated  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy's  forces  commanded  by  mar- 
flial  de  Mailleboie.  After  this  viftory,  he  commanded 
in  chief  the  army  againft  the  Genoefe;  feized  the  pafs 
of  Bofctta,  or  Bochetta,  though  defended  by  above 
4000  men  ;  and  took  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown 
at  length  joined  the  king  of  Sardinia's  troops;  and 
took,  in  conjunction  with  him,  Mont-Alban,  and  the 
county  of  Nice.  On  the  30th  of  November  he  palled 
the  Var,  in  fpite  of  the  French  troops;  entered  Pro- 
vence ;  took  the  iiles  of  St  Margaret  and  St  Honorat; 
and  thought  to  have  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  a  much 
greater  part  of  Provence,  when  the  revolution  which 
h.nppened  at  Genoa,  and  marflial  de  Belleille's  advanc- 
ing with  his  army,  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  re- 
treat which  procured  him  the  admiration  and  efteem  of 
all  perfons  fkilled  in  war.  He  employed  the  reft  of  the 
year  1747  in  defending  the  ftates  of  the  houfe  of 
Aiiftria  in  Italy;  and  after  the  peace  in  1748,  he  was 
fent  to  Nice  to  regulate  there,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
duke  of  Belleifte  and  the  marquis  de  la  Minas,  the  dif- 
ferences that  had  arifen  with  refpedl:  to  the  execution 
of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle. 

The  emprcfs  queen,  to  reward  thefe  fignal  fervices, 
efpecially  his  glorious  campaigns  in  Italy  in  1749, 
made  him  governor  of  Tranfylvania,  where  he  ren- 
dered himfelf  generally  admired  for  his  probity  and 
dilintereftednefs.  In  1752,  he  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  troops  in  that  kingdom.  In  I7J3,  the  king  of 
Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  honoured  him  with  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  white  eagle;  and  the  next 
year  he  was  declared  field-marthal . 

The  king  of  Pruflia  entering  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
attacking  Bohemia,  count  Brown  marched  againft 
him;  and  repulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Lobo- 
fltz,  on  the  iff  of  Ocftober,  though  he  had  only 
27,000  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  at  leaft 
40,000.  Seven  days  after  this  battle  he  undertook 
the  famous  march  into  Saxony,  to  deliver  the  Saxon 
troops  fliut  up  between  Pirna  and  Konigftein;  enac- 
tion worthy  of  the  greateft  captains,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. He  at  length  obliged  the  Pruflians  to  retire 
from  Bohemia;  for  which  he  was  rewarded,  by  being 
make  a  knight  of  the  golden  fleece.  Soon  after,  count 
Brown  haflily  affenibled  an  army  in  Bohemia,  to  op- 
pofe   the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  had  again  penetrated 
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r-rown.   into  that  kingJom  at  the  liead  of  all  his  force ;  and 

' — « f  on  the  6ih  of  iMay  fought  the  famous  bartic  of  Prague  ; 

in  which,  while  he  was  employed  in  giving  his  orders 
for  maintaining  tlie  advantages  he  had  gained  over  the 
PruCIans,  he  was  fo  dangoroully  wounded,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  Prague,  where  he  died  of 
his  wounds  on  the  26th  of  June  ilSl,  at  52  years 
of  age.  There  is"  reafon  to  believe,  that  had  he  no: 
keen  wound,  he  would  have  giined  the  victory,  as 
he  bad  broken  the  Pruffians,  and  the  brave  count 
Schwerin,  one  of  their  greatell  generals,  was  flain. 

Brown  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  phyfician  and 
celebrated  writer,  was  born  at  London,  Oftobcr  19th 
1605.  Having  ftudied  at  Wincheder  college,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy;  and  returning  by  the  way  of  Holland, 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  phylic  at  Leyden.  In 
i6;6,  he  fettled  at  Norwich;  and  the  year  following, 
was  incorporated  as  doctor  of  Phyfic  at  Oxford.  His 
Religio  Medici  made  a  great  noifc ;  and  being  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin,  inflantly  fpread  throughout  Europe, 
and  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation  :  it  was  then 
tranflated  into  alraofl  every  language  in  Europe.  This 
book  has  been  heavily  cenfured  by  fome,  as  tending 
to  infidelity,  and  even  aiheifni ;  while  others,  with 
much  iHore  reafon,  have  applauded  the  piety,  as  well 
as  the  parts  and  learning,  of  the  author.  The  reverend 
Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  among  other  peculiarities 
in  this  book  he  fpeaks  of  the  ultimate  aft  of  love  as 
a  folly  beneath  a  phifofopher  ;  and  fays,  that  he  could 
be  content  that  we  might  procreate,  like  trees,  with- 
out conjunftion  :  bur,  after  the  writing  of  it,  he  de- 
fcended  from  his  philofophic  dignity,  and  married  an 
agreeable  woman.  It  was  faid,  that  his  reafon  for 
marrying  was,  becaiife  he  could  difcover  no  better 
method  of  procreation.  His  Treatifc  on  Vulgar-Er- 
rors was  read  with  equal  avidity  ;  he  alfo  publiihed 
Hydr-iotaphia,  or  a  Difcourfe  of  Sepulchral  Urns  lately 
found  in  Norfolk.  His  reputation  in  his  profefliou 
was  equal  to  his  fame  for  learning  in  other  refpefts  ; 
and  therefore  tiie  college  of  phyficians  were  pleafcd  to 
take  him  into  their  number  as  an  honorary  member  ; 
and  king  Charles  II.  coming  to  Norwich  in  his  pro- 
grefs,  in  1671,  was  pleafed  to  knight  him  with  fni- 
gular  marks  of  favour  aad  refpeft.  He  died  on  his 
birth-day,  in  1682,  leaving  feveral  manafcripts  behind 
him,  which  were  publiihed  under  the  title  of  The  pojl- 
hujiioui  works  of  the  learned  Sir  T/>of»as  Brow/i,  Knt. 
M.   D. 

Brown  (Edward),  the  fon  of  the  former,  phyfi- 
eian  to  king  Charles  IL  and  prefidcnt  of  the  royal 
college  at  London.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1642; 
and  iludied  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Mcrton 
college,  Oxford.  He  then  travelled  ;  and  at  his  re- 
turn publiihed  a  brief  account  of  fomc  travels  in  Hun- 
gary, Servia,  Bulgaria,  ^Macedonia,  Theflaly,  Auflria, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Fruili,  &c. :  he  alfo 
publiihed  an  account  of  feveral  travels  through  great 
part  of  Germany ;  and  joined  his  name  to  ihofe  of 
many  other  eminent  men,  in  a  trandation  of  Plutarch's 
lives.  He  was  acquainted  witli  Hebrew,  was  a  critic 
in  Greek,  and  no  man  of  his  age  wrote  better  Latin. 
High  Dutch,  Italian,  F'rencli,  &c.  he  fpoke  and 
wrote  with  as  much  cafe  as  his  mother-tongue.  King 
Charles  faid  of  him,  that  "  he  was  as  learned  as  any 


of  the  college,  and  as  well  bred  as  any  at  court."    He    Brown, 
died  Auguft  27th  1708.  '       ^ 

Brown  (William),  an  Englifhpoet  of  the  17th cen- 
tury, was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at 
Taviftock  in  Devonfliire  in  the  year  1590.  After  he 
had  pallid  through  the  grammar  fchool,  he  was  lent 
to  Exeter  college  in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford,  in  ihc 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  became  tutor 
to  Robert  Dormer,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Carnar- 
von, and  killed  at  Newbury  battle,  September  20th. 
1643.  He  is  llylcd  in  the  public  regiftcr  of  the  uni- 
verlity,  "  a  man  well  fkillcd  in  all  kinds  of  polite  lite- 
rature and  ufeful  arts;"  vir  oinni  huniafia  litaratiira 
et  bouoriivi  artitim  cogriitioue  injtrndus.  After  he  had 
left  the  college  with  his  pupil,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  great 
refpett  for  him  ;  and  he  made  his  fortune  fo  well,  that 
he  purchafed  an  eftate.  His  poetical  works  procured 
him  a  very  great  reputation.  They  are  as  follow  :  i. 
Britannia's  paftorals.  The  firft  part  was  publiihed  at 
London,  1613,  in  filio ;  and  ulhercd  into  the  world 
with  feveral  copies  of  verfes  made  by  his  ingenious 
and  learned  friends  John  Seldcn,  Michael  Drayton^ 
Chriftopher  Cook,  &c.  The  fccond  part  was  printed 
at  London  in  1616,  and  recommended  by  various  co- 
pies of  verfes  written  by  John  Glanville,  who  after- 
wards became  eminent  in  the  profellion  of  the  law, 
and  others.  Thefe  two  parts  were  reprinted  in  two 
vols.  8vo,  1625.  2.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  in  feven 
eclogues;  London,  1614,  in  8vo.  3.  An  elegy  on 
the  never-enough  bewailed  death  of  prince  Henry,  cl- 
deft  fon  of  king  James  I.  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  it 
is  probable  our  author  wrote  feveral  other  poems 
which  he  had  not  feen.  It  is  uncertain  when  he 
died. 

Brown  (Thomas),  "  of  facetious  memory,"  as  he 
is  flyled  by  Addifon,  was  the  fon  of  a  farmer  in  Shrop- 
fhire;  and  entered  in  Chrift-church  college,  Cxford, 
where  he  foon  diftinguiflicd  himfelf  by  his  uncommon 
attainments  in  literature.  But  the  irregularities  of  his 
life  not  fuffering  him  to  coniinue  long  there,  he,  in- 
flead  of  returning  to  his  father,  went  to  London  to 
feek  his  fortune  :  his  companions,  however,  being 
more  delighted  with  his  humour  than  ready  to  relieve 
his  necefliiies,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  ufual  refuge  of 
half-flarved  wits,  fcribbling  fur  bread  ;  and  publiihed 
a  great  variety  of  poems,  letters,  dialogues,  &c.  full 
of  humour  and  erudition,  but  often  indelicate.  Though 
a  good-natured  man  he  had  one  pernicious  quality, 
which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Tom  Brown's  life,  wc 
are  informed  by  Mr  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a 
Chriftmas-day,  with  MrDrydenand  fome  other  gentle- 
men celebrated  for  their  ingenuity,  (as  his  lordlhip's 
cuftom  was) ;  when  Mr  Brown,  10  his  agreeable  fur- 
prife,  found  a  bank  note  of  50I.  under  his  plate,  and 
Mr  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  prefented  with  ano- 
ther of  tool.  Mr  Brown  died  in  the  year  1704;  and 
was  interred  in  the  cloyftcr  of  Weftminfter  abbey, 
near  the  remains  of  Mrs  Behn,  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timate in  his  lifetime.  His  works  have  been  printed 
both  in  8vo  and  i2ino.  making  4  vols. 

Brown  (Drjohn),  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  was  born  at  lloih- 
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Brown,  bnry  in  Nortliumberland  in  November  lyij.     His  fa- 

^ '  thrr  John  Brown,   was  a  native  of  Scotland,  of  the 

Browns  of    Colftown    near  Haddington;  and  at    the 
time  of  his  fon's  birth   was  curate  to  Dr  Thomlinfon 
redor  of  Roihbnry.     He  was  afterwards  collated  to  the 
vicarage  of  Wigton  in    Cumberland;   to  which  place 
be  carried   his  fon,  who  received  the  firll;  part  of  his 
education    there.     Thence  he   was  removed  in  1752 
to  the   nniverlity   of  Cambridge,   and   entered   of   St 
■  John's    college,    nnder    the    tuition   of  Dr  Tunfiall. 
i\fter   taking  the   degree    of    bachelor   of    arts   with 
great  reputation  (being   amongfl.  the  lift  of  wranglers, 
and  his  name  at  the  head   of  the  lift),  he  returned  to 
Wigton,  and  received  both  deacon's  and  prieft's  orders 
from  Sir  George  Fleming  bifliop of  Carlille.     Here  he 
was  appointed   by  the  dean  and  chapter  a  minor  canon 
and  lefturer of  the  cathedral  church.     For  fome  years 
helivedherein  obfcurity  ;  and  nothing  farther  is  known 
concerning  him,  than  that  in  1739,  ^^  v;ent  to  Cam- 
bridge  to  take  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.     In  1745 
he  diltinguilhed  hinifclf  as  a  volunteer  in  the   king's 
fervicc,  and  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  at  the  fiege 
of  Carlille.     After  the   defeat  of  the  rebels,  when  fe- 
veral  of  them  were  tried  at  the  aflizes  held   at  Carlille 
in  thefummerof   1746,   he  preached  at  the  cathedral 
chnrchof  that  city  two  excellent  difcourfes,  on  the  mu- 
tual connection  between   religious  truth  and  civil  free- 
dom ;  and   between   fnperflition,    tyranny,  irrebgion, 
and  licentioufnefs. 

Mr  Brown's  attachment  to  the  royal  canfe  and  to 
the  Whig  party  procured  him  the  friendlhip  of  Dr  Of- 
baldeflon,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  continued  to 
be  his  friend  through  life;  the  peculiarities  of  Mr 
Brown's  temper,  or  fome  other  caufe  ;  having  produced 
quarrels  with  every  one  elfe.  When  Dr  Olbaldeiton 
was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Carlille,  he  appointed  Mr 
Brown  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains. 

It  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
during  his  refidencc  at  Carlille,  that  Mr  Brown  wrote 
his  poem  intitled  Honour, inkribed  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Londfdalc.  Our  author's  next  poetical  produdion  was 
h\%  EJJay  o?i  Satire  ;  and  which  was  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  him  both  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune.  It 
was  addreffed  to  Dr  Warburton  ;  to  whom  it  was  fo  ac- 
ceptable, that  he  took  Mr  Brown  into  his  friendfhip, 
and  introduced  him  to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq;  of  Prior  Park, 
near  Bath,  who  behaved  to  him  with  great  generolity, 
and  at  whofe  houfe  he  refided  for  fome  time. 

In  1 75 1  Mr  Brown  publiflied  his  "  Eflay  on  the 
Charaderiftics  of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  &c."  dedicated 
to  Rapb  Allen,  Efq.  This  was  received  with  a  high 
degree  of  applaufe,  though  fcveral  perfons  attempted 
to  anfwer  it.  In  1754  our  author  was  promoted  by 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  living  of  Great  Horkclley 
in  EfTcx. 

In  1 755,  our  author  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
ter  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  This  year  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  tragedy  of  Barbaroffa  ;  which  under  the 
manangcment  of  Mr  Garrick,  was  afted  with  confi- 
derable applaufe;  but  when  it  came  to  be  publiflied, 
it  was  expofed  to  a  variety  of  flri<5tures  and  cen- 
fures.  This  tragedy  introduced  our  author  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  that  eminent  aftor;  by  whofe  favour  he 
had  a  fecond   tragedy,  named  Atheljlan,  reprefenlcd 


at  Drury-Lanc  play-houfe.     This  was  alfo  well  re-   Erown. 
ceived    \>'j    the  public;  b«4id  not  become  fo  popular  """"" 
as  BarbaroiTa,  nor  did  it  preferve  fo  long  the  poffeflion 
of  the  ftage. 

In  1757   appeared   his  famous  "  Eftimate  of  the 
Manners   and  principles  of    the  Times."     The   re- 
ception   vphicli    this    work  met  with  from  the  pub- 
lic was  very  flattering   to   his  vanity;  no  fewer  than 
feven  editions  of  it  having  been  printed  in  little  more 
than  a  year.     The  chief  defign  of  his  performance 
was  to  fnow,  that  a  vain,  luxurious,  and  felfiflr   effemi- 
nacy in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  m.arked  the  character 
of  the  age;  and    to  point  out  the  efreds  and  fources  of 
this  effeminacy.     Several  antagonifts  appeared,  fome 
of  whom  were  neither  deflitute  of  learning  nor  inge- 
nuity ;   though   Dr   Brown    himfelf  aflerted   that  Mr 
Wallace,   a  clergyman   of    Edinburgh,  was  the  only 
candid  and  decent  adverfary  that  appeared  againft  him. 
The  tellimony  given  by  M.  de  Voltaire  to  the  effeft 
which  the  Eftimate  had  on  the  conduft  of  the  nation, 
is  very  honourable   to  Dr  Brown.  "  When  Marfhal 
Richelieu,  in  1756,   (fays  that  celebrated  writer),  laid 
ftege  to  Port  Mahon,    the  capital  of  Minorca,  the  Bri- 
tifli  fent  out  admiral  Eying  with  a  ftrong  naval  force,^ 
to  drive   the    French  fleet  off  the  ifland,  and  raife  the 
iiege.     At   this   time   there  appeared  a  book,  intitled 
An  Eflimate  of  the  Manners  of  the  Times  ;   of  which 
there  was  no  lefs  than  five  editions  printed  oft  in  Lon- 
don in  the  fpace  of  three  months.     In  this   ireatife  the 
author  proves  that  the  Englifli  nation  was  entirely  de- 
generated ; — that  it  was  near  its  ruin; — that  its  inha- 
bitants were  no  longer   fo  robuft  and  hardy  as  in  for- 
mer times  ; — and  that  its  foldiers  had  loft  their  courage. 
— This  work  roufed  the  fenfibility  of  the  Englilh  na- 
tion, and  produced  the  follov^'ing  confequences.  They 
attacked,  almoftat  one   and    the  fame  time  all  the  fea 
coafts  of  France,  and    her   pofleftions  in  Alia,  Africa, 
and  America."  In  1758,  our  author  publiihed  the  fe- 
cond volume  of  his  Eftimate  of  the  Manners  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Times  ;  containing  additional  remarks  on 
the  ruling  manners  and  principles,   and  on  the  public 
efixdts  of  thofe  manners  and  principles.     The  delign  of 
this  volume  was,  to  rctraft  fuch  miftakes  as  he  thought 
he  had  committed  ;  to  prove  fuch  points  as  were  af- 
firmed and  not  proved;   to  illuftrate   thofe   particulars 
which  were  hinted,  but  not  explained  ;  to  reply  to  fuch 
capital  objections   as  had  been  made  to  his  general  fy- 
ftem  by  preceding  writers  on  the  fame  fubjeft  ;  and  to 
difplay   the   confequences  which  might  be  fairly  dedu- 
ced from  his  principles,  and  through  a  defigned  brevity 
were  omitted  in  the  firft  volume.     But  it  unfortunately 
happened   that  the    Do(5tor's  felf-opinion,  which  gave 
fo  much  oifcnce  in  his  firft  volume,  broke  out  in  the 
fecond  with  ftill  greater  violence.    The  confcquence  of 
this  was,  that   he   expofed    himfelf  to  general  cenfure 
and  diilike;  and  the  prejudices  againft  him  occafioned 
the  real  excellencies  of  the  work  to  be  very  much  over- 
looked.    The  periodical  critics,  whom   he   had  gone 
needlefsly  out  of  his  way  to  abufe,  treated  him  with 
uncommon  fevcrity  ;   aud   fuch  a  multitude  of  antago- 
nifts arofe  againft  him,  fo  many  objeftions  were  urged 
upon  him,  by  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  that  he  fcems 
to  have  been  deeply  imprefled,  and  to  have  retired  for 
a  while  into  the  country.     From  the  country  it  was 
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Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times  ;  being  an  appen- 
dix to  that  work,  occafioned  by  the  clamours  lately 
raifed  againft  it  among  certain  ranks  of  men." 

But  while  Dr  Brown  thus  diftinguiihed  himfelf  as  a 
political  writer,  he  was  advanced  to  no  higher  dignity 
in  the  church  :  nay,  on  fomc  difgull,  it  is  fuppofed,  he 
refigned  his  living  in  Eflcx  :  however,  in  recompence, 
Dr  Ofbaldeflon  procured  him  the  rec'^ory  of  St  Ni- 
cholas in  NewcalUe  on  Tyne.  He  would  probably 
have  received  further  favours  from  this  prelate,  had  not 
the  latter  died  fooa  after  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
London. 

In  1760  our  author  publilhed  an  Addirional  Dialogue 
of  the  Dead,  between  Pericles  and  AriAides;  being  a 
fequel  to  a  dialogue  of  lord  Lyttleton's  between  Pe- 
ricles and  Cofmo.  One  defign  of  this  additional 
dialogue  was  to  vindicate  the  ineafures  of  Mr  Pitt, 
againft  whofe  adminiflration  lord  Lyttleton  had  been 
fuppofed  to  have  thrown  out  fomc  hints.  Our  author's 
next  publication,  in  1763,  was  "  The  cure  of  Saul," 
a  facred  ode  ;  which  was  followed  in  the  fame  year  by 
"  A  Dilfertation  on  the  Rife,  Union,  and  Power,  the 
Progrclfions,  Separations,  and  Corruptions  of  Poetry 
and  Mufic."  This  is  one  of  the  moll  pleating  of  Dr 
Brown's  performances,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
critical  difcuflions.  A  number  of  (Iritflurcs  on  this  piece 
were  publilhed  ;  and  the  Dodor  defended  himfelf  in  a 
treatifc  intitlcd.  Remarks  01:  fo7/ie  Obfervatioiis  on  Dr 
Brown's  Diffurtations  on  Poetry  and  Mufic.  In  1 764  our 
author  pubhllied,  in  0(5tavo,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Rife 
and  Progrefs  of  Poetry  through  its  feveral  Species  :" 
which  is  no  more  than  the  fiibftance  given  in  the  diiTer- 
tation  abovementioned.  The  fame  year  Dr  Brown  pub- 
liPaed  a  volume  of  fermons,  dedicated  to  his  patron  Dr 
Ofbaldeflon  bilhop  of  London  ;  but  mofl,  if  not  all,  of 
thefe,  had  been  feparately  publifued,  cxcepiing  thefirfl 
three,  which  were  on  the  fubjedt  of  education.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  176  J,  the  Dodtor  again  return- 
ed to  politics,  and  publiflied  "  Thoughts  on  Civil  Li- 
berty, Liceniioufnefs,  and  FatEtion."  At  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  work  the  author  prefcribed  a  code  of  edu- 
cation, upon  which  Dr  Prieftley  made  remarks  at  the 
end  of  his  "  ElTay  on  the  courfe  of  a  liberal  Edu- 
cation for  civil  and  aflive  Life."  The  fame  year  he 
publilhed  a  fermon  "  On  the  Female  Charader  and 
Education,"  preached  on  the  i6th  of  May  1765,  be- 
fore the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  deferted  female 
orphans.  His  lafl  publication  was  in  1766,  "  A  Let- 
ter to  the  Rev.  Dr  Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  Let- 
ter to  the  Right  Rev.  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Mofes."  This  was  occafioned  by  Dr  Lovvth's 
having  clearly,  though  indireCily,  pointed  at  Dr  Brown 
as  one  of  the  extravagant  adulators  and  defenders  of 
bifhop  Warburton.  Bcfides  thefe  works,  Dr  Brown 
publifhed  a  poem  on  Liberty,  and  two  or  three  ano- 
nymous pamphlets.  At  the  end  of  feveral  of  his  la- 
ter writings,  he  advertifed  his  dcfign  of  publifliing 
"  Chriftian  Principles  of  Legillation,"  but  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  it  by  his  death  ;  though  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  completed. 

We  come  now  to  the  concluding  events  of  our  au- 
thor's life  ;  concerning  which  the  following  is  the  moft 
authentic  intelligence  that  can  be  procured.  Whilfl 
Vol.  III. 
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Dr  Dumarefq  rcfiJed  in  RufTia  in  the  year  1765,  to  Brow». 
which  he  had  been  invited  the  preceding  year  to  give 
his  advice  and  aflillance  for  the  eflabiilhmcnt  and  regu- 
lation of  feveral  fchools  which  her  Imperial  majefly  in- 
tended to  eredl,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  of 
diftinguifhed  charafter  in  England,  recommending  to 
him  Dr  Brown  as  a  proper  correfpondent  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Dr  Dumarefci  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Brown, 
telling  him  the  occalion  of  his  application,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties that  occurred.  He  had  imagined  that  no- 
thing more  would  be  wanted  of  him  than  what  con- 
cerned claflical  learning,  and  a  general  foundation  for 
the  fciences  ;  as  that  had  been  the  common  introduc- 
tion to  every  kind  of  ufcful  knowledge  in  the  weftern 
pans  of  Europe.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  a 
much  more  extenfive  fcheme  was  required  ;  and  fuch 
as  extended  not  only  to  learning  properly  fo  called,  but 
alfo  to  matters  military  and  naval,  civil  and  commer- 
cial. But  having  Aated  his  difficulties  in  executing 
this  plan  to  Dr  Brown,  the  latter  propofed  a  fcheme 
{till  more  extenfive  ;  and  which  was  no  lefs  than  a  ge- 
neral plan  of  civilization  throughout  the  whole  Ruf- 
fian empire.  In  this  plan,  however,  though  it  fliowed 
very  enlarged  ideas  and  great  ftrength  of  mind,  thej-c 
were  feveral  defers  which  rendered  it,  as  Dr  Brown 
himfelf  was  afterwards  convinced,  impradticable.  He 
had  laid  greater  ftrefs  upon  the  fupport,  energy,  and 
efficacy  of  abfoUite  power  in  princes  when  exerted  in  a 
good  caufe,  than  experience  would  warrant ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  imagine  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ruffian  na- 
tion, juft  emerging  out  of  barbarifm,  was  like  a  tabula 
rafa,  upon  svhich  any  charadlers  might  be  written. 
At  laft  the  Do<5tor's  letter  was  laid  before  the  em- 
prefs,  who  was  fo  pleafed  with  it  that  flie  immediately 
invited  him  toRuffia.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
procured  his  Majefty's  leave  to  go  ;  1000 1.  were  or- 
dered for  his  expence,  and  he  ad ually  received  200I. 
But  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  out,  an  at- 
tack of  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  to  which  he  had 
been  all  his  lifetime  fubjed,  fo  impaired  his  health, 
that  his  friends  dilFuaded,  and  at  laft  fuccecded  in  pre- 
venting him  from  going.  The  money  was  returned, 
excepting  97I.  6  s.  which  had  been  expended  in  necef- 
faries  for  the  intended  journey.  But  though  he  thus 
declined  the  journey,  a  long  letter  which  he  after- 
wards wrote  to  the  emprefs,  and  which  does  honour 
to  his  abilities,  fliows  that  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
intention  of  being  ferviceable.  The  affair,  however,  , 
taking  in  all  its  circumflances,  did  no  doubt  greatly 
agitate  his  mind  ;  and  his  being  obliged  at  length  to 
give  up  the  journey,  mufl  have  been  no  finall  difap- 
pointment  to  a  man  of  bis  fanguine  expedations.  This 
difappointment  concurring  with  the  general  ftate  of 
his  health,  and  perhaps  the  recoUeJlion  of  fome  other 
failures  that  had  happened,  was  followed  by  a  dejedion 
of  fpirits  ;  in  confcquence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  23d  of  September  1766,  in  the  5ifl  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  his  fcrvant 
came  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  aflced  him  wliat  fort 
of  a  night  he  had  liad  .'  to  which  he  replied,  "  A  pret- 
ty good  one."  The  fcrvant  having  quitted  the  bed- 
fide  for  a  few  minutes,  heard  a  noife  in  the  Dodor's 
throat,  which  he  imagined  to  be  owing  to  fome  ob- 
ftrudbon  occafioned  by  phlegm.  Going  to  affift  his 
maflcr,  he  found  him  fpeechlcfs,  and  bleeding  profufe- 
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ly,  having  cut  ihe  jugular  vein  with  a  razor  ;  and  this 
he  had  done  fo  cfTeftually,  that  death  fpcedily  enfued. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  end  of  this  ingenious  writer  ; 
but  the  manner  of  it,  when  fome  previous  circiim- 
ftances  of  his  life  are  underflood,  will  caft  no  ftain  on 
his  character.  He  had  a  tendency  to  infanity  in  his 
conftitution  ;  and,  from  his  early  life,  had  been  fubjedh 
at  times  to  fome  diforder  in  his  brain,  at  lead  to  me- 
lancholy in  its  excefs.  Mrs  Gilpin  of  Carlifle,  foon 
after  Dr  Brown's  deceafe,  wrote  in  the  following  terms 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  His  diftemper  was  a  frenzy, 
to  which  he  had  by  fits  been  long  fubjed  ;  to  my  own 
knowledge,  above  30  years.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr 
Farifh  frcquenily,  and  once  for  myfelf,  the  fame  event 
would  have  happened  to  him  long  ago.  It  was  no 
premeditated  purpofe  in  him  ;  for  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  fclf- murder  ;  and  in  bitternefs  of  foul  ex- 
preiied  his  fears  to  me,  that  one  time  or  anoiher  fome 
ready  mifchicf  might  prefent  itfclf  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon." 

Brown  (Simon),  a  dilTencing  miniflcr,  whofe 
uncommon  talents  and  fingular  misfortunes  intitle  him 
juftly  to  a  place  in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shepton 
Mailet  in  Somerfetihire,  1680.  Grounded  asd  excel- 
ling in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  became  qualified 
for  the  minifiry,  and  aftually  began  to  preach  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  was  firll  called  to  be  a  paftor  at 
Portfmouth,  and  afterwards  removed  10  the  Old  Jewry, 
where  he  was  admired  and  eftecmed  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  only  fon,  which 
happened  in  1723,  afTefted  him  fo  as  to  deprive  him  cf 
his  reafon;  and  he  became  from  that  time  lofl  tohim- 
felf,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world  :  his  congregation 
at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  expeftaiion  of  his  recovery,  df- 
layed  for  fome  time  to  fill  his  pofl  ;  yet  at  length  all 
hopes  were  over,  and  Mr  Samuel  Chandler  was  appoint- 
ed to  fucceed  him  in  1725.  This  double  misfortune 
affefted  him  at  firft  in  a  manner  little  different  from 
diffraction,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled  me- 
lancholy. He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  function,  and 
would  not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  ad  of  worfhip, 
public  or  private.  Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a 
reafon  of  this  extraordinary  change,  at  which  they  ex- 
preffed  the  utmofl  grief  and  aftonilhraent,  he  told  them, 
after  much  importunity,  that  "  he  had  fallen  under  the 
fenfible  difpleafure  of  God,  who  had  caufed  his  rational 
foul  gradually  to  perifli,  and  left  him  only  an  animal 
life  in  common  with  brutes  :  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  fliape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  in  a 
manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the 
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while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than  a  parrot  ;    Brow», 
that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and  in-  <— v— » 
congruous  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of  others  :" 
and,  very  confiflenily  with  this,  he  confidered  himfelf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubjeft  of  cither  reward 
or  punifliment.     In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking 
he  unalterably  and  obflinately  perfifted  to  the  end  of 
his  life  ;   though  he  afterwards  fufFered,  and  even  re- 
quefled,  prayers  to  be  m.ade  for  him.    Some  time  after 
his  feceffion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired  to  Shepton 
Mallet,  his  native  place;  and  though  in  this  retirement 
he  was  perpetually  contending  that  his  powers  of  rea- 
fon and  imagination  were  gone,  yet  he  was  as  conflant- 
ly  exerting  both  with  much  aftiviiy  and  vigour.     He 
amufed  himfelf  fometimes  with  tranflating  parts  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and   Latin  poets  into    Englifli  verfe : 
he  compofed   little  pieces  for  the  ufe  of  children  :  An 
Englifli  Grammar  and  Spelling  Book  ;   An  Abllraft 
of  the  Scripture-Hiflory,  and  a  colleftion  of  Fables, 
both  in  metre;  and  with  much  learning  he  brought  to- 
gether into  a  fliort  compafs  all  the   Tbeviata  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  alfo  compiled  a  Die-    " 
tionary  to  each  of  thofe  works,  in  order  to  render  the 
learning  of  both  thefe  languages  more  eafy  and  com- 
pendious. Of  thefe  performances  none  have  been  made 
public.     But  what  fliowed  the  flrength  and  vigour  of 
his  undcrftanding,  while  he  was  daily  bemoaning  the 
lofs  of  it,  were  two  works  compofed  during  the   two 
lad  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  againft 
Woolflon  and  Tindal.     He  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Wool- 
flon's  fifth  Difcourfe  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
entitled,  A  fit  rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  infidel,  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  profecution  of  fuch  writers  by 
the  civil  power.     The  preface  contains  a  vigorous  plea 
for  liberty,  and  is  flrongly  againft  profecutions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion ;    and  in  the  anfwer,  Woolflon  is  as 
well  managed  as  he  was  by  any  of  his  refuters,  and 
more  in  his  own  way  too.     His  book  againft  Tindal 
was  called,  A  Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and 
the  Chriflian  Revelation,  againft  the  defeflive  account 
of  the  one  and  the  exceptions  againft  the  other,   in  a 
book  entitled,  Chriftianity   as  old  as   the  Creation  ; 
and  it  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
verfy  produced.     He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  queen 
Caroline  ;   but   as  the   unhappy  ftate  of  his  mind  ap- 
peared in  the  dedication,  fome  of  his  friends  very  wife- 
ly fupprefled  it,  as  fure  to  defeat  the  \.\{t  and  intent  of 
his  work.     The  copy,  however,  was  prcferved,  and  is 
fubjoined  in  the  no.te  (a),  as  much  too  great  a  curi- 
ofiiy  to  be  fupprefTed.     The  above  pieces  were  publilh- 
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(a)  Madam,  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  been  rendered  to  your  royal  hands  fince  your  firfl 
happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  faid,  what  now  befpeaks  your  majefly's  acceptance  is  the  cliief.  Not 
in  itlelf  indeed  :  it  is  a  trifle  imworthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amufe- 
ment  to  one  of  your  majefly's  deep  penetration,  exaft  judgment,  and  fine  tafte  ;  but  on  account  of  the  au- 
thor, who  is  the  firft  being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name.  He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  fome  little 
name  ;  but  of  no  werth,  as  his  prefent  unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too  manifefl  :  for,  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  fubflance  has  for  more  than  feven  years  been  continually  wafting  away, 
till  it  is  wholly  periflicd  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no,  not  the  leall  remem- 
brance of  its  very  ruins  remains  ;  not  the  Ihadow  of  an  idea  is  left  ;  nor  any  fenfe,  fo  much  as  one  finglc  one, 
perfedt  or  imperfeft,  whole  or  diniinilhed,  ever  did  appear  to  a  mind  wiihinhim,  or  was  perceived  by  it.  Such 
a  prefent  from  fuch  a  thing,  however  wonhlcfs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majefty,  the 
author  being  fuch  as  hiltory  cannot  parallel ;  and  if  ihc  fat%  which  is  real,  and  no  fiction  or  wrong  conceit,  obtains 

credit. 
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Irowa.  cd  by  Mr  afterwards  by  Dr  W.  Harris,  who,  in  anad- 
vertifemcnt  to  the  reader,  recommends  the  afiliiftcd  cafe 
of  the  author,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  melancholy, 
to  the  companion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferious  Chrillian.  Mr  Brown  furvived  the  pub- 
lication of  tUis  lad  work  a  very  ihort  time.  A  compli- 
cation of  diftempers,  contracted  by  his  fedentary  life 
(for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  refrefli  himfelf 
with  air  and  exercife),  brought  on  a  mortification, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  forrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  17:2.  He  was  unqueltionably  a  man 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning:  his  management 
of  Woolfton  fhowed  him  to  have  alfo  vivacity  and  wit : 
and,  notwithftanding  that  ftrange  conceit  which  pof- 
felfed  him,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  appeared 
feeble  or  abfurd,  except  when  the  objed  of  his  frenzy 
was  before  him.  Befides  the  two  pieces  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  before  he  was  ill,  he  had  publiflied  fome 
fingle  Sermons,  together  with  a  Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs.     He  left  feveral  daughters. 

Brown  (Ifaac  Hawkins),  an  ingenious  Englifli 
poet,  was  born  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  StatFordlhirc, 
Jan.  21.  170J-6;  of  which  place  his  father  was  the 
minifter.  He  received  his  grammatical  inllitution  firfl 
at  Litchfield,  then  at  Weftminfter ;  whence,  at  fixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow.  He  re- 
mained there  till  he  had  taken  a  maftcr  of  arts  degree; 
and  about  1727,  fettled  himfelf  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  feems  to  have  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the 
Mufes  than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  Dsfign  and  Beauty,  which  he  ad- 
drefled  to  Mr  Highmore  the  painter,  for  whom  he  had 
a  grear  friendlhip.  Several  other  poetical  pieces  were 
written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pips  of  Tobacco, 
This  is  in  imitation  of  Cibber,  Ambrofe,  Phillips, 
Thorafon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  then  all 
living  ;  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  and 
popular  of  his  performances.  In  1743-4,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Dr  Triranell,  archdeacon  of  Lciccrter. 
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He  was  chofcn  twice  to  fcrvc  in  parliameRt,  firfl  in     Krown. 

1744,  and  afterwards  in  1748  ;   both  times  for  the  bo-  ' « — 

rough  of  Wenlock  in  SliropQiire,  near  wliich  place  he 
poilelled  a  conjldcrableeftate,  which  came  from  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Ifaac  Hawkins,  El'q.  In  1754, 
he  publiihed  what  has  been  deemed  his  capital  work, 
De  Anwii  b/wiortalitate,  in  two  books  ;  in  which,  be- 
fides a  molt  juilicious  choice  of  matter  and  arrange- 
ment, he  is  thought  to  have  Ihown  himfelf  not  a  ferviic 
but  happy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  and  popularity  of  this  poem  produced 
feveral  Englilh  tranflations  of  it  in  a  very  ijiort  time  ; 
the  befl  of  which  is  that  by  Soame  Jeuyns,  Efq  ;  print- 
ed in  his /V/z/riV/^;;/^/.  Mr  Brown  intended  to  have 
added  a  third  part,  but  went  no  farther  than  to  leave  a 
fragment.  This  excellent  perfon  died,  after  a  linger- 
ing illnefs,  in  1760,  aged  SS-  I'^  ^1^^>  'he  prcfcnt 
Hawkins  Brown,  Efq;  obliged  the  public  with  an  ele- 
gant edition  of  bis  father's  poems,  in  large  odtavo  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  author,  from  a  painting 
of  Mr  Highmore,  engraved  by  Ravenet. 

Brown  (Sir  William),  a  noted  phyfician  and  mul- 
tifarious writer,  was  fettled  originally  at  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  publiflied  a  tranllation  of  Dr  Gregory's 
Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics  ;  to  which  he 
added,  i.  A  Method  for  finding  the  Foci  of  all  Spe- 
cula, as  well  as  Lens's  univerfally;  as  alfo  magnifying 
or  lefTening  a  given  Objev5t  by  a  given  Speculum  er 
Lens,  in  any  afligned  Proportion.  2.  A  Solution  of 
thofe  Problems  which  Dr  Gregory  has  left  undenion- 
ftrated.  3.  A  particular  Account  of  Microfcopes  and 
Telefcopes,  from  Mr  Huygens  ;  with  the  Difcoveries 
made  by  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics.  Having  acquired 
a  competence  by  his  profefllon,  he  removed  to  Qiieen's 
Square,  Ormond  Street,  London,  where  he  rcfidcd  till 
his  death.  By  his  lady,  who  died  1763,  he  had  one 
daughter,  grandmother  to  the  prefent  Sir  Mariin- 
Brown  Folkes,  bart.  A  great  number  of  lively  effays, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  the  production  of  his  pen,  were 
printed  and  circulated  among  his  friends.  The  adive 
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credit,  it  mud  be  recorded  as  the  mod  memorable,  and  indeed  aftonilhing,  event  in  the  reign  of  George  11.  that 
a  tra<ft,  compofed  by  fuch  a  thing,  was  prcfented  to  the  illuftrious  Caroline  :  his  royal  confort  needs  not  be  ad- 
ded :  fame,  if  lam  not  mirmformed,  will  tell  that  with  pleafure  to  all  fucceeding  times.  He  has  been  inform- 
ed, that  yoar  majefty's  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and  confpicuous. 
This  can  indeed  be  truly  known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only.  He  alone,  who  can  look  into  them,  can 
difcern  if  they  are  fincere,  and  the  main  intention  correfponds  with  the  appearance  ;  and  your  niajefty  cannot 
take  it  amifs  if  fuch  an  author  hints,  that  his  fccret  approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  commenda- 
tion of  men,  who  may  be  cafily  miftakcn,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  fuperiors.  But,  if  he  has  been  told  the 
truth,  fijch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly  (trike  your  majelly  with  aftonifliment ;  and  may  raife  that  comniifcraticn 
in  your  royal  bread,  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  thofe  of  his  friends  :  who,  by  the  mod  un- 
reafonable  aad  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined,  that  a  thinking  being  could  for  feven  years  to- 
gether live  a  dranger  to  its  own  powers,  excrcifes,  operations,  and  date  ;  and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been 
doing  in  it  and  to  it.  If  your  majedy,  in  your  mod  retired  addrefs  to  the  King  of  kings,  fliould  think  of  fo  fin- 
gularacafe,  you  may  perhaps  make  it  your  devout  rcqucd,  ihat  the  rtign  of  your  beloved  fcvertign  and  confort 
may  be  renowned  to  all  poderity  by  the  recovery  of  a  foul  now  in  the  utmod  ruin,  the  rcdoration  of  one  utterly 
lod,  at  prcfcnt  amongd  men.  And  fliould  this  cafe  affeift  your  royal  bread,  you  will  recommend  it  to  the  piety 
and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout,  who  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  your  majefly  :  many  fuch  tioubilefs 
there  arc,  though  courts  are  not  ufually  the  places  where  the  devout  rcforr,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it 
is  not  improbuble,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout  ihe  land  may  rake  a  caft  to  heart,  thai  under  your 
majclty's  patronage  comes  thus  recommended.  Could  fuch  a  favour  as  this  redoraiion  be  olitainrd  from  heaven 
by  the  prayers  of  your  majrdy,  with  what  iranfj)ort  of  gratitude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  liinifclfat 
your  miijcdy's  feet,  and,  adoring  the  divine  power  and  grace,  profcis  himfelf,  Madam,  your  niajedy's  mod 
obliged  and  dutiful  fcrvant,  Simon  Brown, 
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part  taken  by  Sir  William  Brown  in  the  conieft  with 
the  licentiates,  1768,  occalioned  his  being  introduced 
by  Mr  Foote  in  his  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks.  Upon 
Foote's  exaft  reprefentation  of  him  with  his  identical 
wig  and  coat,  tall  figure,  and  glafs  ftiffly  applied  to 
his  eye,  he  fent  him  a  card  complimenting  him  on 
having  fo  happily  reprefented  him  ;  but  as  he  had  for- 
got his  niiiiF,  he  had  fent  him  his  own.  This  good-na- 
tared  method  of  refenting  difarmed  Foote.  He  ufed 
to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the  ladies  boarding- 
fchool.  Queen  Square,  merely  as  a  neighbour,  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  fond  of  the  company  of  fprightly 
young  folks.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  being  there 
oner  day  to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and  finding  this 
upright  figure  ftationcd  there,  told  him  he  believed  he 
was  Hermippns  redivivuswho  VivcAanheHtupuellanaH, 
When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  was  written  againft 
him  :  he  nailed  it  up  againft  his  houfe-door.  At  the 
age  of  80,  on  St  Luke's  day,  1771,  he  came  to  Bat- 
fon's  cofFee-honfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  and  frin- 
ged white  gloves,  to  Ihow  himfelf  to  Mr  Crofby,  then 
lord  mayor.  A  gentleman  prefent  obferving  that  he 
looked  very  well,  he  replied,  he  had  neither -wife  nor 
debts.  He  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  82  ;  and  by  his 
will  he  left  two  prize- medals  to  be  annually  contended 
for  by  the  Cambridge  poets. 

Brown,  among  dyers,  painters,  &c.  a  dufky  colour 
inclining  towards  rednefs.  Of  this  colour  there  are 
various  ftiades  or  degrees,  diflinguiflied  by  different 
appellations;  forinftance,  Spani(h-brown,  a  fad-brown, 
a  tawny-brown,  the  London-brown,  a  clove-brown, 
&c. 

Spanilh  brown  is  a  dark  dull  red,  of  a  horfe-flefli 
colour.  It  is  an  earth  ;  and  is  of  great  ufe  among 
painters,  bbing  generally  ufed  as  the  firfl  and  priming 
colour  that  they  lay  upon  any  kind  of  timber-work  in 
houfe-painting.  That  which  is  of  the  deepeft  colour, 
and  freelt  from  Hones,  is  the  beft.  Though  this  is  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  yet  it  is  much  ufed,  not  to  colour 
any  garment,  unlefs  it  be  an  old  man's  gown  ;  but  to 
fhadow  vermilion,  or  to  lay  upon  any  dark  ground  be- 
hind a  picture,  or  to  ftiadow  yellow  berries  in  the  dark- 
eft  places,  when  you  want  lake,  &c.  It  is  beft  and 
brighteft  when  burnt  in  the  fire  till  it  be  red-hot;  al- 
though, if  you  would  colour  any  hare,  horfe,  dog,  or 
the  like,  it  Ihould  not  be  burnt :  but,  for  other  ufes,  it 
is  beft  when  it  is  burnt  ;  as  for  colouring  wood, 
ports,  bodies  of  trees,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  wood,  or  any 
dark  ground  of  a  pifture. 

BROWNIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  endecan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  themonadclphiaclafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  bifid,  the  corolla  double,  the  exterior 
quinquefid,  and  the  interior  pentapetalous.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  the  coccinea,  a  native  of  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

BROWNISTS,  a  religious  fefl:,  which  fprung  out 
of  the  Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury :  their  leader,  Robert  Brown,  wrote  divers  books 
in  their  behalf,  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  fome 
learning.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Rutland- 
fliire,  and  related  to  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh.  He 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge;  but  firft  publilhcd 
bis  notions,  and  began  to  inveigh  openly  againft  the 
difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  at  Norwich, 
iii  the  year  1580,  from,  which  time  he  underwent  di- 


vers perfecntions  from  the  bifliops  ;  infomuch  that  he  13rowiiift». 
boafted  he  had  been  committed  to  no  lefs  than  22  pri- 
f(nis,  in  fome  of  which  he  could  not  fee  his  hand  at 
noon-day.  At  length,  with  his  congregation,  he  left 
England,  and  fettled  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand  ; 
where  they  "obtained  leave  of  the  ftates  to  worfliip 
God  in  their  own  way,  and  form  a  church  according 
to  their  own  model ;  which  they  had  not  long  done 
before  this  handful  of  men,  juft  delivered  from  the  fe- 
verities  of  the  bifliops,  began  to  differ  among  thtm- 
feives,  and  crumble  into  fo  many  parties,  that  Brown 
their  paftor  grew  weary  of  his  ofiicc  ;  and,  returning 
to  England  in  1589,  renounced  his  principles  of  fepa- 
ration,  and  was  preferred  to  tlie  rectory  of  a  church 
in  Nonhamptonfliire,  and  died,  after  leading  a  very 
idle  and  diflblute  life,  in  1630. 

The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  church  at  Middleburgh  ;  but  the  feeds 
of  Brownifm,  which  he  had  fown  in  England,  were 
fo  far  from  being  deftroyed,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  a  fpeech  in  1592,  computes  no  lefs  than  20,000 
followers  of  it.  The  occafion  of  their  feparation  was 
not  any  fault  they  found  with  the  faith,  but  only  with 
the  difcipline  and  form  of  government  of  the  other 
churches  in  England.  They  equally  charged  corrup- 
tion on  the  epifcopal  form,  and  on  that  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  by  confiftories,  claffes,  and  fynods  :  nor  would 
they  join  witli-  any  other  reformed  church,  bccaufc 
they  were  not  affured  of  the  fanftity  and  regeneration 
of  the  members  that  compofcd  it  ;  on  account  of  the 
toleration  of  finners,  with  whom  they  maintained  it 
an  impiety  to  communicate.  They  condemned  the 
folemn  celebration  of  marriages  in  the  church  ;  main- 
taining, that  matrimony  being  a  political  contract, 
the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to  come  from  the  civil 
magiflrate.  They  would  not  allow  any  children  to  be 
baptized  of  fuch  as  were  not  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  fuch  as  did  not  take  fufficient  care  of  thofe  bap- 
tized before.  They  rejcfted  all  forms  of  prayer  ;  and 
held  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a 
prayer,  being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model  whereon 
all  our  prayers  are  to  be  formed.  The  form  of  church- 
government  which  they  ellablilhed  was  democratical. 
When  a  church  was  to  be  gathered,  fuch  as  defired  to 
be  members  of  it  made  a  confeflion  of  it,  and  figned  - 
a  covenant,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  walk 
together  in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.  The  whole  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  de- 
cifion  of  all  controvcrfies,  was  lodged  in  the  brother- 
hood. Their  church  officers  were  chofen  from  among 
themfelves,  for  preaching  the  word,  and  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  and  feparated  to  their  feveral  offices  by 
fafting,  prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  of  fome  of 
the  brethren.  But  they  did  not  allow  the  priefthood 
to  be  any  diftindt  order,  or  to  give  any  indelible  cha- 
rafter.  As  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man 
a  minifter,  and  gave  him  authority  to  preach  the  word 
and  adminifter  the  facramcnts  among  them,  fo  the 
fame  power  could  difcharge  him  from  his  office,  and 
reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman  again.  And  as  they 
maintained  the  bounds  of  a  church  to  be  no  greater 
than  what  could  meet  together  in  one  place  and  join 
in  one  communion,  fo  the  power  of  thefe  officers  was 
prefcribed  within  the  fame  limits.  The  minifter  or 
paftor  of  one  church  could  not  adminifter  the  Lord's 
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Browny  flipper  to  another,  nor  baptize  the  children  of  aii)'  but 
II  thofe  of  his  own  fociety.  Any  lay-brotlier  was  allow- 
^^^c.  J  j  r],j  liberty  of  prophefying,  or  of  giving  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  the  people  ;  aiiJ  it  was  ul'ual  for  fomc 
of  them,  after  ferraon,  to  a(k  queftioiis,  and  reafon 
upon  the  doiftrines  that  had  been  preached.  In  a 
word,  every  church  on  the  Brownids  model  is  a  body- 
corporate,  having  full  power  to  do  every  thing  which 
the  good  of  the  fociety  requires,  without  being  ac- 
countable to  any  claflis,  fynod,  convocaiion,  or  other  ju- 
rifdiftion  whatever.  Mofl  of  their  difcipline  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Independents,  a  party  which  afterwards 
arofe  from  among  the  Brownills.  The  laws  were  exe- 
cuted with  great  Icverity  on  the  Brownifts  ;  their  books 
were  prohibited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  perfons 
iraprifoned,  and  many  of  them  were  hanged.  TJie  ec- 
clefiaftical  commilTion  and  the  ilar-chamber,  in  fine, 
diflrelfcd  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  refolved  to 
quit  their  country.  Accordingly,  many  families  re- 
tired and  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  where  they  formed  a 
church,  and  chofe  Mr  Johnfon  their  paftor  ;  and  after 
him  Mr  Ainfworth,  author  of  the  learned  comiacntary 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  church  HouriQicd  near  loo 
years.     Sec  Independents. 

BROWNY,  the  name  of  a  ferviceable  kind  of  fprlte, 
who,  according  to  a  fjperftitiojs  notion  formerly  pre- 
valent in  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland  (as 
well  as  among  the  country  people  in  England,  where 
he  had  the  name  of  Jfcii/i  Goodfelhiu),  was  wont  to 
clean  the  houfes,  helped  to  charn,  threflicd  the  corn, 
and  would  belabour  all  that  pretended  to  make  a  jell 
of  him.  He  was  reprefented  as  ftout  and  blooming, 
had  fine  long  flowing  hair,  and  went  about  with  a 
wand  in  his  b^nd.  He  was  the  very  counter  part  of 
Milton's  Lubber  F'ur.d,  who 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  fweat, 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  fet. 
When  in  one  night,   ere  glimpfe  of  morn, 
His  (hadowy  flail  had  threih'd  the  corn. 
That  ten  day-lab'rers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  Lubber  Fiend, 
And,  ftretch'd  along  the  chimney's  length. 
Balks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  ftrengih. 

BROWSE,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
whereon  beafts  feed.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
brouce  and  bruttU ;  probably  from  the  French  brout, 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

Browse  more  properly  denotes  the  food  which  deer 
find  in  young  copfes,  continaally  fproiiting  anew. 

BRUCE  (Robert),  fon  of  the  carl  of  Carrick,  be- 
ing competitor  with  Balidl  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
loft  it  by  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
for  gencroully  refufing  to  hold  the  crown  of  Scotland 
as  depending  on  him,  which  his  anceftors  had  left  him 
independent.  But  Baliol  having  afterward  broke  his 
agreement  with  Edward,  Bruce  was  eafily  perfuaded 
by  the  king  to  fide  with  him  againft  Baliol,  npon 
promife  that  he  would  fettle  him  on  the  throne.  Hav- 
ing contributed  much  to  the  breaking  of  Baliol's 
party,  hc-dcmanded  the  accomplilhment  of  king  Ed- 
ward's promife,  who  is  faid  to  Irave  given  him  this  an- 
fwcr:  "  What!  have  I  nothing  clfe  to  do  but  to  con- 
quer kingdoms  for  you  ?"  However,  he  recovered  his 
crown,  defeated  the  Eoglilh  in  feveral  baules,  raifcd 


the  glory  of  the  Scots,  and  extended  their  dominions.    Truchfef 
See.  Hijlory  of  Scgtlasd.  II 

BRUCHSAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the   palati-  ^^'""g"-  . 
nate  of  the  Rhine,  and  bilhopric  of  Spires,  fuuaied  on 
the  river  Satz,  in  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat,  49.  15. 

BRUCHUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  filiform, 
and  gradually  increafe  in  thicknefs.  There  arc  fcven 
fpecies,  viz.  i.  The  pifi,  has  grey  elytra  interfperfed 
with  white  fpots,  and  a  white  fundament  with  two 
black  fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
deftroys  whole  fields  of  peafe  :  It  is  now  found  in  fe- 
veral of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe;  where  it  does 
great  injury  to  the  corn.  2.  The  theobroma;,  with 
whitifli  elytra  interfperfed  with  black  points.  It  fre- 
quents the  theobronise  or  chocolate-trees  in  the  Eafl- 
Indies.  3.  The  gleditfige,  with  ftraired  elytra  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  belly,  a  pitch-coloured  body, 
and  green-feelers.  It  is  a  native  of  America.  4.  The 
badtris,  with  fmooth  elytra,  a  hoary  body,  and  the 
hind  parts  of  the  thighs  oval.  It  frequents  the  palm- 
trees  of  Jamaica.  5.  The  granarius,  has  black  elytra ; 
the  fore-lect  are  red,  and  the  hind-feet  are  dcntated. 
It  frequents  the  feeds  of  plants  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  6.  The  feminarias  is  black,  with  the  bafe 
of  the  feelers  and  fore-feet  teftaceous.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  loufe,  and  a  native  of  Europe.  7.  The  pcdi- 
cornis,  with  comb-lhaped  feelers  longer  than  the  body. 
It  is  a  native  of  Barbary  and  China. 

BRUEGHEL.     See  Breughel. 

BRUGES,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  ca- 
pital of  the  territory  of  Bruges,  with  a  bifiiop's  fee. 
It  is  feated  in  a  plain  eight  miles  from  the  fca ;  and 
has  a  great  number  of  canals,  made  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  one  of  which  leads  to  Ghent,  another  to  Oftendy 
another  to  Sluys,  to  Newport,  to  Furnes,  to  Ypres, 
and  to  Dunkirk,  which  you  may  reach  in  a  day  in  the 
funimer-time.  All  the  waters  about  Bruges  are  with- 
out any  current;  but  they  may  be  changed  in  half  an 
hour's  time,  by  opening  the  (luices,  and  letting  the 
water  run  into  the  fea.  There  are  feveral  bridges  a- 
bout  the  city,  and  that  which  was  built  in  1 739  of  free 
ftone  is  very  /lately. 

Bruges  was  in  a  very  flourilhing  condition  upwards 
of  200  years  ago,  and  every  nation  had  a  conful  here- 
in for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  privileges; 
but  fincc  the  enlargement  of  Amfterdam  and  Antwerp, 
the  tradeis  diminilhed,  and  its  inhabitants  arc  not  nu- 
merous enough  for  fo  large  a  place.  However,  there 
arc  many  rich  merchants,  and  a  chamber  for  trade. 
There  are  feveral  fine  churches;  in  the  firft  rank  of 
which  is  the  cathedral,  whofe  rich  ornaments  and  trca- 
fure  defcrve  notice.  The  fineft  fquare  in  the  city  is  the 
great  market,  in  which  ftand  the  halls,  with  public 
galleries,  and  a  large  court  in  the  middle,  and  on  one 
of  its  fides  a  high  fteeple  fupported  only  with  four 
pillars.  It  is  full  of  bells  with  the  mofl  harmonious 
chimes  in  all  the  country.  On  the  fide  of  the  great 
fquare  there  is  a  ftrudure  which  fervcs  for  a  public  ma- 
gazine to  lay  cloth  in.  It  is  built  on  a  canal,  and  fup- 
ported by  pillars  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fniall  vefTels 
can  pafs  under  it,  to  crofs  the  city  from  the  canal  of 
Oftend  to  that  of  Ghent. 

The  fquare  where  the  Wednefday's  market  is  kept  is 
very  fine;  for  it  coaiains feveral  walks  between    two 
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l;iuge$  rows  of  trees,  and  anew  guard-houfe  in  the  middle. 
II  .  The  Burg  is  a  large  fquare,  in  which  is  the  town-houfe, 
Srumalia^.  [y^y^i^^  j^,  [j^g  Gothic  manner,  and  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  figures  of  the  ancient  counts  and  countefles  of  Flan- 
ders. In  the  fame  fquare  there  are  feveral  other  public 
buildings.  The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary- 
is  very  fine,  with  a  high  fteeple,  which  ferves  as  a  fca- 
mark  for  the  Ihips  that  come  to  Oflend  ;  on  the  infide 
are  two  tombs  of  copper  gilt,  of  an  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. Befidcs  the  cathedral  and  two  collegiate 
churches,  there  are  five  parifli churches,  fourteeen  cha- 
pels, and  twelve  convents  for  men  and  women.  There 
are  a  great  many  alms-houfes  and  hofpitals,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  School  of  Bogards,  where  there  are 
about  180  boys,  fome  of  which  are  brought  up  to 
learning,  others  to  trades,  according  to  their  genius. 
Their  habit  is  cloth,  and  half  of  tliem  wear  blue  and 
half  red,  with  a  black  bonnet.  There  is  alfo  a  fchool 
for  poor  girls,  to  the  number  of  120,  clothed  with 
red  or  blue.  In  ftiort,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Low 
Countries  where  they  take  more  care  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  knights  of  the  golden  fleece 
■were  inftituted  in  this  city  in  1430,  when  the  marriage 
of  Philip  the  Good  was  celebrated  with  Elizabeth 
princefs  of  Portugal.  The  parts  about  the  city,  which 
belong  to  it,  are  called  Franc  of  Bruges,  and  contain 
37  villages,  and  enjoy  pefect  liberty,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  their  freedom.  The  fortifications  of 
Bruges  are  but  trifling,  infomuch  that  in  the  time  of 
war  they  always  yield  to  the  Ilrongeft  party.  In  is 
eight  miles  cart  of  Oftend,  24  north-eall  of  Ghent, 
and  46  weft  of  Antwerp.  E.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat. 
SI.  II. 

Bruges  (John  of),  (real  name,  John  van  Eick),  a 
celebrated  Fiemifli  painter,  and  the  firft  whodifcovered 
the  method  of  painting  in  oil,  flouriflied  in  the  15th 
century.  He  found  in  the  courfe  of  hischemical  expe- 
riments (to  which  fcience  he  alfo  applied  himfelf), 
that,  by  grinding  colours  with  lintfeed  or  nut-oil,  he 
could  form  them  into  a  folid  body  which  would  refill 
the  water,  and  not  need  the  varnilh  ufed  in  painting  in 
water-colours  or  in  frefco.  He  prefentcd  the  firft  pic- 
ture painted  in  this  manner  to  Alphonfus  I.  King  of 
Naples;   who  was  much  pleafed  with  it. 

BRUIN  (John  de),  profefTorof  natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in 
1620.  He  had  uncommon  fkill  in  dilTeJting  animals, 
and  was  a  great  lover  of  experiments.  He  made  alfo 
obfervations  in  aftronomy.  He  publilhed  diflertations 
Devi  altrice ;  De  corporuin  gravitate  et  levitate  ;  De 
cognitione  Dei  iiaturali ;  De  liicis  cai/fa  et  origine,  &c. 
He  had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  Volfuis,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  letter  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1663  ;  wherein  he  cri- 
ticifes  Volhus's  book  Denatura  et proprietate  lucis  ;  and 
itrenuoufly  maintains  the  liypothefis  of  Defcartes.  He 
died  in  167J,  after  he  liad  been  prcfeflbr  23  years  :  and 
his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  four  days  after  by 
M.  Grxvius. 

BRUISE,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with  Contusion, 

BRUMALES  plant/k,  in  botany  (from  brtivia 
winter  ) :  plants  which  flower  in  our  winter;  common 
about  the  Cspe. 

BRUMALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  of 
Bacchus  celebrated  twice  a-year ;  the  firft  on  the  I2ih 
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of  the  kalends  of  March,  and  the  other  of  the  i8th  of 
the  kalends  of  November.  They  were  inflituted  by 
Romulus,  who  during  thefe  feafts  nfed  to  entertain  the 
fenate.  Among  other  heathen  feftivals  which  the  pri- 
mhive  Chriftians  were  much  inclined  to  obferve,  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  the  brumse  or  brumalia.  ' 

BRUMOY  (Peter),  a  learned  Jcfuit  born  at  Rouen 
in  1668,  diflinguiflied  himfelf  in  his  youth  by  his  ta- 
lents for  the  belles  lettres;  and  during  his  whole  life 
was  beloved  for  his  probity,  his  virtue  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart.  He  wrote  many  works,  the  mofl  con- 
fiderable  of  which  is  his  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1742. 

BRUN  (Anthony  le),  an  ambalTador  of  Spain,  fa- 
mous for  his  Ikill  in  negociating,  was  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Dole  in  the  year  1600.  He 
was  attorney-general  in  the  parliament  of  Dole  ;  du- 
ring which  time  he  had  a  hand  in  all  the  flate  negocia- 
tions  which  concerned  the  provinces.  He  was  fent 
afterwards  by  Philip  IV.  to  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  and 
from  thence  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefty,  at  the  conferences  of  Munfter  held  in  1643  ; 
where,  though  all  the  other  plenipotentiaries  took  place 
of  him,  yet  it  is  faid  that  he  far  exceeded  them  all  in 
capacity.  The  king  of  Spain  was  particularly  beholden 
to  him  for  the  peace  which  the  Dutch  made  at  Mun- 
fter exclufively  of  France;  and  the  intriguing  turn 
which  he  fticwed  upon  this  occafion  made  him  dreaded 
ever  after  by  French  ambalTadors.  He  was  a  man  of 
letters,  as  well  as  of  politics;  and  therefore  employed 
his  pen  as  well  as  his  tongue  in  the  fcrvice  of  his  ma- 
iler. He  died  at  the  Hague,  during  his  embafly,  in 
the  year  1654. 

Brun  (Charles  le),  was  defcendcd  of  a  famiy  of  di- 
ftini^lion  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  the  year  1619.  His 
father  was  a  ftatuary  by  profeflion.  He  difcovcred,  it 
is  faid,  fuch  an  early  inclination  for  painting,  that  at 
three  years  of  age  he  ufed  to  take  coals,  and  dtfign 
on  the  hearth  and  fides  of  the  chimney,  only  by  the 
light  of  the  fire ;  and  at  12  he  drew  the  piJlurc  of  his 
uncle  fo  well,  that  it  ftill  pafles  for  a  fine  piece.  His 
father  being  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Scquier,and  ha- 
ving brought  his  fon  along  with  him,  the  chancellor  of 
that  name  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  placed  him  with 
Simeon  Vouet,  an  eminent  painter.  He  was  afterwards 
fent  to  Fountainbleau,  to  take  off  fome  of  Raphael's 
pieces.  He  fent  him  next  to  Italy,  and  fupported  him 
there  for  fix  years.  Le  Brun,  in  his  return,  met  with 
the  celebrated  Pouflin,  by  whofe  converfationhe  great- 
ly improved  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  coniraded  a  friend- 
ihip  with  him  which  lafted  as  long  as  their  lives.  A 
painting  of  Si  Stephen,  which  he  finiflied  in  1651, 
raifed  his  ruputation  to  the  higheft  pitch.  Soon  after 
this,  the  king,  upon  the  reprefentationof  Mr.  Colbert, 
made  him  his  firfl  painter,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St  Michael.  His  majefty  employed  two  hours 
every  day  to  fee  him  work,  while  he  was  painting  the 
family  of  Darius  at  Fountainbleau.  About  the  year 
1662,  he  began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hillory  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fct 
the  actions  of  that  famous  conqueror  in  a  more  glorious 
light  than  Qiiintus  Curtius  hath  done  in  his  hiflory. 
He  procured  feveral  advantages  for  the  royal  academy 
of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan 
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l"ru«diCum  of  another  for  the  fludents  of  his  own  nation  at  Rome. 
II  There  was  fcarce  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement 
Brano.  (,f  j]^e  fjjjg  a^ts  in  which  he  was  not  confulted.  It  was 
thro'  tiie  intcreft  of  M.  Colbert  that  the  king  gave  him 
the  dirciftion  of  all  his  works,  particularly  of  his  royal 
maniifadtory  at  the  Gobelins,  where  he  had  a  handibme 
houfe  with  a  genteel  falary  afiigned  to  him.  He  was 
alfo  made  director  and  chancellor* of  the  royal  aca- 
demy, and  Ihowed  the  greateft  zeal  to  encourage  the 
fine  arts  in  France.  He  was  endowed  with  a  vaft  in- 
ventive genius,  which  extended  itfelf  to  arts  of  every 
kind.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
hiftory  of  all  nations.  Befidcs  his  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, his  behaviour  was  fo  genteel,  and  his  addrefs  fo 
pleafing,  that  he  attrafted  the  regard  and  affection  of 
the  whole  court  of  France,  where,  by  the  places  and 
penfions  conferred  on  him  by  the  king's  liberality,  he 
made  a  very  confiderable  figure.  Le  Brun  was  the  au- 
thor of  two  trcatifes;  one  on  phyfiognomy,  and  the 
other  on  the  different  charadters  of  the  paflions.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1690. 

The  talent  of  this  painter,  except  for  landfcapes  was 
univerfal.  He  was  not  indeed  admired  for  his  colour- 
ing, nor  for  his  (kill  in  the  diftribution  of  his  lights  and 
fliadowsi  but  for  a  good  guflo  of  defign,  an  excellent 
choice  of  attitudes,  an  agreeable  management  of  his 
draperies,  a  beautiful  and  jufl  exprelTion,  and  a  ftrid 
obfervance  of  decorum.  In  fine,  his  convpofuions  de- 
mand the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  niceft  judges. 
The  pieces  that  gained  him  greatcft  reputation  were, 
befides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  thofe  which 
he  finifhcd  at  Fountainblcau,  the  great  Itair-cafe  at  Ver- 
failles,  bat  efpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which 
was  the  lad  of  his  works,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him 
up  14  years. 

BRUNDISIUM,  or  Brundusium,  (anc.  geog.), 
a  town  of  Calabria,  with  the  beft  harbour  in  Italy. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  Salentines ;  bat  was  taken  by  the  Romans  a- 
boiit  256  years  befwre  Chrift.  Now  Brindifi ;  which  fee. 

BRu5sTA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
flowers  are  aggregate  or  cluflered  ;  the  filaments  in- 
ferted  into  the  heels  of  the  petals;  the  fligma  is  bifid: 
the  feeds  are  folitary,  and  the  capfule  is  bilocular. 
Tiiere  are  eight  fpccies. 

BRUNO  (Jordano),  an  athciftical  writer,  was  born 
at  Nolo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  about  the  year 
1 582  began  to  call  in  queftion  fome  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Romifh  church,  which  occafioned  bis  retiring  to  Ge- 
neva :  bjt  after  two  years  ftay  there,  he  exprefled  his 
averfion  to  Calvinifm  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  city.  After  having  (taid  fome  time  at  Lyons, 
Thouloufe  and  Paris,  he  came  to  London,  and  conti- 
nued two  years  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Caftlencaii  the 
French  ambifTidor.  Hr  was  very  well  received  by 
queen  Elizibeth  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court. 
His  principal  friends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir 
Fulk  Grcville.  With  thcfe  and  fome  others  of  their 
club,  Brnno  held  allcmblies ;  but  as  they  treated  of  fub- 
jc(5ts  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  which  did  not  fuit  the 
tafle  or  capacity  of  every  body,  they  kept  the  door  al- 
jvays  Ihut,  and  none  but  fclci-t  pcrfons  were  admitted 
into  (heir  company.  Ai  Sir  Philip's  rcqueft,  he  com- 
pofcd  his  S/>ac(;io  dclla  BejUa  Tritimphaute,  which  was 


printed  in  Svo^  1584,  and  dedicated  10  that  gentleman.  Krunfbnul"* 

This  work,  which  is  remarkable   for  nothing  but  its         II 

impiety,  wc  are  told  in  one  of  the  Speftaiors,  (n°  389),  Brucfwick. 

fold  at  an  andion  in  London  for  L.  30.     From  England 

he  went  to  Wittcmberg,  and  from  thence  to  Prague, 

where  he  printed  fome  traifls,  in  which  he  openly  dif- 

covered  his  aiheillical  principles.     After  vifningfome 

other  towns  in  Germany,  he  made  a  tour  to  Venice. 

Here  he  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  inquifiiion, 

tried,  condemned,   and  refufing  to  retra(5l,  was  burnt 

at  the  Rake,  February  9th  1600. 

BRUNSBUTTLE,  a  fca-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Holltein, 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long.  8. 
42.  N.  Lat.  44.  30.     It  is  fubject  to  Denmark. 

BRUNSFELSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  funnel-lliaped,  and  very  long; 
and  the  fruit  an  unilocular  polyfpcrmous  berry. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  americana.  It  rifes 
with  a  woody  branching  rough  flem  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  varniflied  with  oblong  entire  leaves  on  footltalks, 
and  large  whitifli  flowers  by  threes  or  fours  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  round  faffron-coloured 
foft  fruit.  This  plant  may  be  raifcd  from  feeds  fown 
in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  in  a  bark-bed.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  pots  in 
the  fame  feafon,  plunging  them  alfo  in  a  bark-bed,  or 
other  hot  bed  under  glafles.  The  plants  mufl  always 
remain  in  the  flovc. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
o'f  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  compofcd  of  five  towns,  viz.  the  Old 
Town,  the  New  Town,  the  Hagen  or  Burg,  the  Old 
Wicck,  and  the  Sac,  which  makes  it  a  large  place,  but 
the  houfes  are  almoft  all  built  of  wood.  There  are  fc- 
veral  churches,  one  of  which  is  an  ancient  Gothic  build- 
ing, but  the  appearance  of  its  antiquity  is  almoft  ab- 
forbed  by  the  repairs  it  has  undergone.  Brunfwick  is 
a  fortified  place,  and  would  require  a  numerous  army 
to  beficge,  and  not  a  few  men  to  defend  it.  It  is  of  a 
fquare  form, divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river  Ocker. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  flrongly 
fortified.  On  the  ramparts  is  a  mortar  piece  of  brafs, 
ten  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  nine  feet  tvvoinches  in  cir- 
cumference,weighing  1800  quintals,  and  has93  quintals 
of  iron  in  its  carriages.  It  will  carry  a  ball  of  730 
pounds  weight  to  the  diftancc  of  3  3,000  paces,  and 
throw  a  bomb  of  a  thoufand  weight;  but  it  requires' 
52  pounds  of  powder  for  a  charge.  This  city  is  the 
refidencc  of  the  prince  who  is  llyled  the  dukeof  Bnaif- 
■wick  JVolfenbuttle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
parts  adjacent  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Bo- 
hemia. Brunfwick  mum  is  well  known  in  England  ;  a 
fmall  fort  of  which  is  the  common  drink  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city.  The  religion  here  is  the  Luthe- 
ran, and -they  obferve  it  very  ftriftly.  The  peafants 
are  fober  and  laboroious,  but  clownifli  and  heavy  ;  how- 
ever as  they  are  robiill  and  ftrong,  they  make  good 
foldiers.  The  elecftor  of  Hanover  is  flyled  dukscf 
Brunfwick,  ihougii  he  has  no  property  in,  nor  domi- 
nion over,  this  city,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  24,000;  and  the  whole  income  of  the  duke  is 
eflimatcd  at  L.  1 30,000.    The  academy  of  Brunfwick, 
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Erunfwict.  Dr  Moore  informs  as,  has  been  new-modelled,  and  the 

■ ^r—'  p]afi  of  education  improved,  by  the  attention,  and  under 

•the  patronage,  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Students  now 
refort  to  this  academy  from  many  parts  of  Germany  : 
and  there  are  generally  feme  younggentlemen  from  Bri- 
tain, who  are  fent  to  be  educated  there.  Such  of  them 
as  are  intended  for  a  military  life,  will  not  find  fo  ma- 
ny advantages  united  at  any  other  place  in  the  conti- 
nent, as  at  the  academy  at  Brunfwick.  They  will 
here  be  under  the  protedtion  of  a  family  partial  to  the 
Britifh  nation;  every  branch  of  fcience  is  taught  by 
mafters  of  known  abilities  ; — the  young  (Indents  Vi'iil 
fee  garrifon  duty  regularly  performed,  and  may  by  the 
intereft  of  the  prince  obtain  liberty  to  attend  the  re- 
views of  the  Pruffian  troops  at  Magdeburg  and  Ber- 
lin. They  will  have  few  temptations  to  expence,  in 
a  town  where  they  can  fee  no  examples  of  extrava- 
gance— have  few  opportunities  of  diffipation,  and  none 
of  grofs  debauchery. 

The  fortifications  at  Brunfwick  were  of  great  utility 
lad  war,  and  on  one  occafion  they  faved  the  town  from 
being  pillaged,  and  afforded  prince  Frederick,  who  is 
now  in  the  Pruflian  fervice,  an  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing an  aiSion,  which,  it  is  imagined,  gave  him  more  joy 
than  twenty  viftories.  This  happened  in  the  year 
1761,  foon  after  the  battle  of  Kirch  Denkern,  when 
duke  Ferdinand  proteiSted  Hanover,  not  by  conducing 
his  army  into  that  country,  and  defendiug  it  direftly, 
as  the  enemy  feemed  to  expect,  and  probably  wiflied  ; 
but  by  diverfion,  attacking  with  flrong  detachments, 
commanded  by  the  hereditary  prince,  their  magazines 
in  Hefle,  and  thus  drawing  their  attention  from  Han- 
over to  that  quarter.  While  the  duke  lay  encamped 
at  Willhemfthall,  watching  the  motions  of  Broglio's 
army,  the  marechal  beinggreatly  fuperior  in  numbers, 
fent  a  body  of  20,000  men,  under  prince  Xavier  of 
Saxony,  wh»  took  pofTeflion  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  foon 
after  inverted  Brunfwick.  Prince  Ferdinand,  anxious 
to  fave  his  native  city,  ventured  to  detach  joooof  liis 
army,  fmall  as  it  was,  under  his  nephew  Frederick,  af- 
fifted  by  general  Luckener,  with  orders  to  harafs  the 
enemy,  and  endeavour  to  raife  the  fiege.  The  young 
prince,  while  on  his  march,  fent  a  foldier  with  a  letter 
to  the  governor,  which  was  wrapped  round  a  bullet, 
and  which  the  foldier  was  to  fwallow  in  cafe  of  his 
being  taken  by  the  enemy. — -He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  fafe  into  the  town.  The  letter  apprifed  the 
commander  of  the  garrifon  of  tiie  prince's  approach, 
and  particularifed  the  night  and  hour  when  he  expefted 
to  be  at  a  certain  place  near  the  town,  requiring  him 
to  favour  his  entrance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Might  appointed,  the  prince  fell 
fuddenly  on  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who,  unfufpicious  of 
his  approach,  were  encamped  carelefsly  within  a  mile 
of  the  town.  They  were  immediately  difperfed,  and 
fpread  fuch  an  alarm  among  the  infantry,  that  they 
alfo  retreated  with  confiderable  lofs.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  young  prince  entered  Brunfwick,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  his  fellow  citizens,  whom  he  had 
relieved  from  the  horrors  of  a  ficge.  The  hereditary 
prince  having  dcflroycd  the  French  magazines  in  Hclle, 
had  been  recalled  by  his  uncle,  and  ordered  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Brunfwick.  While  he  was  advancing 
with  all  poflible  fpeed,  and  had  got  within  a  few  leagues 


of  the  town,  he  received  the  news  of  the  fiege  being  Brunfwick, 

raifed.     On  his  arrival  at  his  father's  palace,  he  found  "■ " 

his  brother  Frederick  at  table,  entertaining  the  FreiKh 
officers,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  the  preceding 
night. 

Brunswick  (the  duchy  of ),  is  a  country  of  Ger- 
many, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Lunen- 
burg ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  circle  of  Weflphalia,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Wefer ;  on  the  fouih 
by  HefTe,  and  the  little  territory  of  Piechfield  -,  and  on 
the  eafl  by  Thuringia,  with  the  principalities  of  An- 
halt  and  Halberltadt,  and  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg. 
The  rivers  are,  the  Wefer,  the  Ocker,  and  the  Lyne  ; 
and  it  is  fertile  both  in  corn  and  paflures.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  the  three  principalities,  Wolfenbuttle,  Gruben- 
hagen,  and  Calenberg,  which  alfo  comprehends  the  du- 
chy of  Gottingen.  The  principality  of  Wolfenbuttle 
has  its  own  dukes ;  but  the  other  two  belong  to  the  c- 
leftor  of  Hanover.  The  territories  of  the  houfe  of 
Brunfwick  are  more  extenlive;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  duchies  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  with  the 
county  of  Danneburg,  which  is  annexed  thereto.  The 
rclT;  are  Blankenburg,  Dieport,  and  Hoye,  befides  two 
or  three  fmaller  diflrifts. 

Brunswick  (the  family  of ).  The  illuflrious  and 
ancient  houfe  of  Brunfwick  owes  its  origin  to  Azo  IV. 
one  of  the  family  of  Efle,  fon  of  Hugo  III.  marquis  of 
Ferrara  in  Italy.  Azo,  who  died  in  1055,  left  by  his 
wife  Cunegonde,  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Guelf  III. 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  fon,  who  was  Guelf  IV.  great- 
grandfather to  Henry  the  Lyon.  His  fon,  Guelf  V. 
lurnamed  the  Valiant,  was  created  duke  of  Bavaria  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.  His  fon,  Guelf  VI.  married 
Matilda,  the  richefl  heirefs  in  Europe  ;  but  having  no 
ilfue,  his  brother  Henry  the  Black  fucceeded  to  his 
dominions.  He  died  in  1125,  having  married  Wulf- 
hild  daughter  of  Magnus  laft  duke  of  Saxony,  of  the 
Bulling  family,  by    whom  he   had  Henry   the  Proud,  - 

who  fucceeded  to  Bavaria  in  1137:  and  he  havingmar- 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  his  father- 
in-law  granted  him  inveffiture  of  Saxony,  and  meant 
him  for  his  fuccefTor  in  the  empire ;  but  this  lafl  he 
was  difappointed  of.      Dying  in   1139,  both  Saxony  j 

and  Bavaria  devolved  on  his  fon  Henry  V.  furnamcd  3 

the  Lyon.  He  married  Maude,  cldell  daughter  of 
king  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  is  always  looked  upon 
as  the  founder  of  the  Brunfwick  family:  it  is  there- 
fore extremely  remarkable,  that  his  Majefty  fliould 
be  defcended  from  one  of  our  worthiefl  nion- 
archs,  in  whom  were  united  the  royal  Auglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  blood.  The  dominions  pofTefTed  by  Henry 
the  Lyon  were  the  mofl  extenfive  of  any  prince  of  his 
time  ;  but  having  refufed  to  afTifl  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric BarbarofTa  in  a  war  againft  Pope  Alexander  III. 
this  drew  the  emperor's  refcntment  on  him  ;  and  being 
already  jealousof  his  power  and  abilities,  all  his  former 
fervices  were  forgotten  ;  and  in  the  diet  of  Wurtzburg 
in  ii79orii8o,  he  was  profcribed.  The  duchy  of 
Bavaria  was  given  to  Otho  count  Wittclpatch,  from 
whom  is  defcended  the  prcfent  ♦leifforal  family  of  Ba- 
varia ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard  Afcanins, 
founder  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt ;  and  all  his  other  ter- 
ritories difpofed  of  to  different  perfons.  On  this  he 
retired  to  England  ;  and,  by  his  father's  intcrcellion, 
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l^nintiflinJ  Brimfwick  and  Lunenburghwere  reflored  to  him.    His 
wife  Maude  died  in    1189,  and  he  in  1195.     He  left 


H 

Brufli. 


three  tons;  but  the  two  oldeft,  not  leaving  any  male 
iflbe,  William,  the  third  Ton,  carried  on  the  line  of  the 
family  :  and  his  fon  Ocho  was  created  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  and  Limenburgh  in  1235,  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  From  him  all  the  fucceeding  dukes  of  this 
family  have  defcended;  and  no  family  can  boalt  of  a 
line  of  princes  who  have  more  dillingaiihed  themfclves, 
both  by  their  political  abilities  and  martial  atchievc- 
ments;  and  they  are  allied  ro  all  the  principal  families 
in  Europe.  The  houfe  of  Brunfwick  has  divided  into 
feveral  branches.  The  prefent  duke  of  Briinfwick- 
Wolfenbuttel  is  fprung  from  the  cldeft;  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick-Zell  was  from  the  fecond  ;■  and  from  this 
laft  fprung  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

BRUNTISLAND,  a  parliament  town  of  Fifetliire 
in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  frith  of  Forrh,  eight  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh,  in  W.  Long.  3.  J.  N.  Lat.  56.  12. 
Here  is  the  bell  harbour  an  the  coalt,  formed  by  a  rocky 
iile  eked  out  with  piers,  for  there  are  none  on  this  fide 
the  county  entirely  natural.  This  is  dry  at  low  water. 
The  church  is  fquare,  %vith  a  (leeple  riling  in  the  centre. 
The  old  caflle,  built  by  the  D/zr/.--/,  commanded  both 
town  and  harbour.  The  place  has  a  natural  ftrcngth, 
which,  with  the  conveniency  of  a  port  oppolite  10  the 
capital,  made  it,  during  the  troubles  of  1560,  a  moft 
defirable  poll.  The  French,  allies  of  the  queen  regent, 
fortified  it  ftrongly.  In  1715,  it  was  furprifed  and 
poflTefTed  by  the  rebels,  who  here  formed  the  bold  de- 
ilgn  of  palling  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  oppofite 
fliore  ;  which  was  in  part  executed,  under  the  command 
of  brigadier  Macintofli,  notwiihltanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  men  of  war. 

BRUSCHIUS  (Gafpar),  a  Latin  hiriorian  and 
poet,  was  bora  at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  in  T518.  He 
was  devoted  to  books  from  his  childhood,  and  efpecially 
lo'poetry,  in  which  he  gained  fo  much  reputation,  that 
Jic  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity  of 
poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  wrote  with 
prodigious  facility  ;  and  his  verfcs  are  extremely  flow- 
ing, eafy,  and  natural.  He  publilhed  Latin  poems  on 
a  great  variety  of  fubjedts;  the  hiftory  of  the  bilhops 
and  bilhoprics  of  Germany :  hiflory  of  German  mona- 
fteries  ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  works,  of  which  a 
catalogue  is  given  in  Gefner's  Biblictheque.  Brufchius 
was  far  from  being  rich,  or  rather  he  was  very  poor; 
fubfifting  almoft  entirely  by  the  benefaftions  of  his  po- 
etical patrons,  and  by  prefents  from  the  abbots  and  ab- 
befleswhofe  monaftcries  hcdefcribed.  The  liberalities 
of  fome  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Oporin  at  Bafd,  en- 
abled him  to  buy  a  new  fuit  of  clothes;  but  when  he 
found,  that  appearing  well  drcffed  in  the  flreets  procu- 
red him  many  marks  of  refpe5l  from  the  vulgar,  he 
tore  liis  new  finery  to  pieces,  "  as  (laves  that  had  u- 
furpcd  their  maftcr's  honours."  Bnifchiiis  fecms  to 
liave  been  too  great  a  philofopher  for  the  age  he  lived 
in,  or  indeed  for  any  age.  He  was  murdered  in  the 
foreft  of  Scalingenbach.  between  Roticmbcrg  on  the 
Taubcr  and  Winlheim  :  and  it  was  believed  that  this 
alTafQnation  was  concerted  and  carried  into  execution 
by  fome  gentlemen  againft  whom  Bnifchius  v.as  about 
to  write  fomething. 

BRUSH,  an  articmblagc  of  hairs  or  hogs  brifllcs 
faftened  in  tiie  holes  of  a  wooden  handle  or  board, 
Vot..  III. 


pierced  for  that  purpofe,  ferving  to  cleanfe  divers  bo-  Brofhinj, 
dies  by  rubbing  therewith.     The  manner  of  making    t-'^mireU. 
bruflies  is  by  folding  the  hair  or  brirtle  in  two  ;  and  '      ^      ' 
bringing  it  by  means  of  a  packthread,  which  is  enga- 
ged in  the  fold,  through  the  holes  with  which  the  wood 
is  pierced  all  over,  being  afterwards   faftened   therein 
with  glue.     When  the  holes  are  thus  filled,  the  ends  of 
the  hair  are  cut  to  make  the  furface  even. 

Shtanneits  Brush,  is  made  of  wild  boars  brillles  ; 
and  ferves  to  lay  the  wool  or  nap  of  cloth,  after  {hear- 
ing it  for  the  lalt  time. 

Brush,  among  painters,  a  larger  and  coarfer  kind 
of  a  pencil  made  of  hogs  briftles,  wherewith  to  lay  the 
colours  on  their  large  pieces.  The  Chinefe  painters 
brulh  conlifts  of  the  llalk  of  a  plant  ;  whofe  fibres  be- 
ing fretted  at  both  ends,  and  tied  again,  ferve  for  a 
brudi. 

IViri-BRi'SHES,  are  ufed  by  filver  fmiths  and  gild- 
ers, for  fcnibbing  filver,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces,  in 
order  to  the  gilding  of  them.  There  is  a  method  of 
dying  or  colouring  leather,  performed  by  only  rubbing 
the  colour  on  the  (kin  with  a  brufli.  This  the  French 
leather-gilders  call  broujfure ;  being  the  lowed  of  all 
the  forts  of  dye  allowed  by  their  ftaiwtes. 

Brush  of  a  Fox,  among  fporLfraen,  fignifies  his  drag 
or  tail,  the  tip  or  end  of  which  is  called  the  chape. 

Brush  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  fmall  thicket  or 
coppice.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  formed  from  the 
middle-age  Latin  brufcia,  brufcus.  which  fignifies  the 
fame. 

BRUSH-Wood  denotes  fmall  flender  wood  or  fpray. 
See  Browse. 

Brush,  in  cleiflricity,  denotes  the  luminous  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  eleiflric  matter  ilfuing  in  a  parcel  of  di- 
verging rays  from  a  point.  Beccaria  afcribes  this  ap- 
pearance to  the  force  with  which  the  elti^ric  fiuid, 
going  out  of  a  point,  divides  the  contiguous  air,  and 
pad'es  through  it  to  that  which  is  more  remote. 

BRUSHING.  Among  jockies,  a  brulhing  gallop 
denotes  a  briflc  one  :  a  horfe  fhould  have  his  brulhing 
gallop  in  a  morning  before  watering. 

BRUSSELS,  the  capital  of  Brabant  in  the  Au- 
flrian  Netherlands,  and  generally  the  feat  of  the  Aa- 
flrian  governor,  is  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Senne, 
which  runs  through  it.  It  is  a  rich  and  haiuifome  city  ; 
and  among  the  public  flrudlures,  the  ducal  palace  where 
the  governor  rcfidcs,  the  town-houfe,  and  the  arfenal, 
are  moft  fuperb.  No  city  in  Europe,  except  Naples 
and  Genoa,  makes  a  finer  appearance  at  adillance: 
but,  like  them,  when  in  the  town,  it  is  all  up  and  down 
hill.  It  is  encompafled  with  a  double  brick  wall,  and 
has  feven  gates  ;  but  being  feven  miles  in  compafs,  is 
too  large  to  hold  out  a  long  fiege.  In  Bni/fels  arc  feven 
fine  fquares  or  market-places  ;  that  of  the  great  mar- 
ket is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
town-houfe  takes  up  one  quarter  of  it  ;  and  has  a  very 
high  fteeple,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  brazen  flatue  of 
St  Michael,  fifteen  feet  high.  In  one  of  the  apartments, 
which  is  handfomely  adorned,  the  flatcs  of  Brabant 
meet.  In  three  other  rooms  there  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
rcfignation  of  Charles  V.  wrought  in  t.ipeflry  ;  which 
is  fo  well  done,  that  it  may  be  milbken  for  painting. 
In  the  other  p.ins  of  this  fquare,  are  the  halls  of  the 
different  trades.  There  are  here  fevers!  pal.icf  s  of  the 
nobility  :  that  of  Orange  now  belongs  to  the  king  of 
J  A  Prulfia. 
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Bruffels,  Pruflia.  The  opera-houfe  is  built  after  the  Italian 
Urute.  manner,  with  rows  of  boxes,  in  which  are  chimneys. 
'-—^  '  Q^g  j^  covered  over  with  looking-glafs,  fo  that  they  can 
fit  by  the  fire,  drink  a  bottle,  and  fee  what  is  doing. 
There  are  20  public  fountains,  adorned  with  ftatues,  at 
the  corners  of  the  moll  public  llreets  ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  town-hoafe  is  one  with  Neptune,  the  tritons, 
and  the  horfes  fpouting  out  water  from  their  noftrils. 
The  hofpitals  are  well  endowed,  fome  of  which  are  for 
the  maintenance  of  flrangers  for  three  days.  There 
is  alio  a  foundling-hofpital,  and  one  for  penitent  cour- 
tezans. Among  the  churches,  that  of  St  Gudula  is 
very  magnificent.  It  ftands  on  the  top  ofa  hill,  near 
the  gate  of  Louvain,  and  is  furrounded  with  iron  balu- 
ftrades.  It  is  an  old  Gothic  l"tru6ture,  with  two  large 
fleeples  at  the  eafl:  end,  and  is  finely  adorned  within. 
The  Jefiiits  have  a  fine  church  as  well  as  a  library. 
There  are  feveral  monafleries  and  nunneries,  two  of 
which  laft  are  Englilh.  The  nunnery  called  the  ^f- 
guinage  is  like  a  little  town,  being  furrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  and  has  little  flreets,  where  each  nun 
has  an  apartment.  Six  or  feven  hundred  girls  are  edu- 
cated here. 

In  1695,  Bruffels  was  bombarded  by  marfliall  Ville- 
roy,  who  demolidied  four  thoufand  houfes,  the  ftadt- 
houfe,  and  feveral  churches.  In  1708,  it  was  bcficgcd 
again  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  but  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  foon  came  to  its  affiflance,  and  obliged 
him  to  raife  the  fiege  with  precipitation.  Marflial 
Saxe,  the  French  general,  took  it  in  1746  ;  but  it  was 
reftored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  is 
much  fallen  from  its  former  fplendor  ;  and  all  the  trade 
which  is  carried  on  there  is  in  lace,  camblets,  and  ta- 
peftry,  which  they  make  in  great  perfedlion.  E.  Long. 
4.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  51. 

Brussels  (the  quarter  or  diftrifit  of),  is  one  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  This  quarter  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Louvain  ;  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Antwerp  ;  on  the  weft  by  Flanders  ;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Hainhalt.  Bruffels  is  the  capital  city 
of  this  quarter  and  all  Brabant. 

BRUTE,  a  general  name  forall  animals  except  man- 
kind. 

Among  brutes,  the  monkey  kind  bear  the  nearefl  re- 
femblance  to  man  ;  both  in  the  external  Ihape  and  in- 
ternal ftrudture,  but  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  In  the  monkey  kind,  thehigheft  and  the  ncar- 
cft  approach  to  tlie  likenefs  of  man  is  the  Oran  Outang, 
+  See  Simla,  or  Komo  Sylveftrisf . — The  ftruflure  and  ceconomy  of 
brutes  make  the  objefts  of  what  is  called  Comparative 
^XATo.mr.     See  that  article. 

Philofophers  have  been  much  puzzled  about  the  ef- 
feniial  charafteriflics  of  brutes,  by  which  they  may 
be  diftinguilhed  from  man.  Some  define  a  brute  to 
be  an  aninial  not  rijible,  or  a  living  creature  incapable 
(if  laughter ;  others  call  them  jnute  animals.  The  peri- 
patetics allowed  them  afenfiiive  power,  but  denied  them 
a  rational  one.  The  Platonifts  allowed  them  reafon  and 
tinderflanding,  though  in  a  degree  lefspure  and  refined 
than  that  of  men.  Laftantius  allows  every  thing  to 
brutes  which  men  have,  except  a  fenfe  of  religion  ;  and 
even  this  has  been  afcribed  to  them  by  fome  fceptics. 
Defcartcs  maintained  that  brutes  are  mere  inanimate 
machines,  abfolutely  deflitutc  not  only  of  reafon,  but 
©f  all  thought  and  perception,  aud  that  all  ilicir  ac- 


tions are  only  confequences  of  the  exquifite  mccha-     Brute, 
nifm  of  their  bodies.     This  fyftem,  however,  is  mncli  ■~~^' — 
older    than    Dcfcartes;  it   was  borrowed  by  him  from 
Gomez  Pereira,  a  Spanifli  phyfician,  who  employed  30 
years  incoinpofmg  a  treatife  which  he  entitled.  Ante- 
p.iana  Margarita,  from  the  Chrillian  names  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother.     It   was  publiflied   in  1554:  but  his 
opinion  had  not  the  honour  of  gaining  partizans,  or 
even  of  being  refuted  ;  fo  that  it  died  w  ith  him.    Even 
Pereira  feems  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  no- 
tion ;   fomething  like  it  having  been  held  by  fome  of 
the  ancients,  as  we  find  from  Plutarch  and  St  Auguflin. 
Others,  who   rejefted  the  Cartcfian  liypothefis,  have 
maintained  that   brutes  are  endowed  with  a  foul  cffcn- 
tially  inferior   to  that  of  men  ;   and  to   this   foul  fome 
have   allowed    immortality,     others  not.     And  laftly, 
in   a  treatife  publiflied   by  one  Bougeant  a  Jefuit,  en- 
titled,   A  philofophical  amiifevtei^t  on  the  language  of 
heajh,  he  affirms  that  they  are  animated  by  evil-lpirits 
or  devils. 

The  opinion  of  Defcartes  was  probably  invented,  or 
at   leaft   adopted,  by  him    to   defeat  two  great  objec- 
tions:    one    againft    the  immortality  of    the  fouls  of 
brutes,  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  any;  the  other 
againft    the   goodnefs  of  God,  in    fuffering  creatures 
who   had  never  finned,    to  be  fubjccted  to  fo  many 
miferies.     The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  may  beftated 
as  follow  :    I.  It  is  certain,  that  a  number  of  hnman 
aiflions  are  merely  mechanical ;   becaufe  they  are  done 
imperceptibly   to  the  agent,  and  without  any  direi^tion 
from  the  will ;  which  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  impref- 
fion   of  objeds  and   the  primordial  difpofition   of   the 
machine,  wherein  the  influence  of  the  foul  has  no 
fliare  ;  of  which  number  are  all  habits  of  the  body  ac- 
quired from  the  reiteration  of  certain  aftions.     In  all 
fuch   circumftances,  human  beings  are  no  better  fhan 
automata.     2.  There  are  fome  natural  movements  fo 
involuntary,   that   we  cannot  reftrain  them ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  admirable  mechanifm  ever  on  ihc  v\^tch 
to  preferve  an  equilibrium,    when  w-e  ftoop,  bend,  or 
incline  our  bodies  in  any  way,  and  when  we  walk  up- 
on a  narrow  plank.     3.  The  natural  liking  for,   and 
antipathy  againft  certain  obje(fls,  which  in  children 
precede    the  power  of   knowing   and    difcriminating 
them,  and  which  fometimcs  in  grown  perfons  triumph 
over  all  the  efforts  of  reafon ;  are  all  phenomena  to  be 
accounted  for   from    the  wonderful  mechanifm  of  the 
body,  and  are  fo  many  cogent  proofs  of  that  irrefift- 
ible  influence  which  objeds  have  on  the  human  frame. 
4.    Evey  one  knows   how  much   our  paflions  depend 
on  the  degree  of  motion  into  which  the  blood  is  put, 
and   the   reciprocal  imprcflions  caufcd  by  the  animal- 
fpirits  between  the  heart  and  brain,  that  are  fo  clofely 
conneded  by  their  nerves,  and  if  fuch    efTefts  may  be 
produced  by    fuch    fimple   mechanical    means  as  the 
mere  increafe  of  motion  in  the  blood,  without  any  di- 
reftion  of  the  will,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  ac- 
tions of  brutes  being  the  cfTefts  only  of  a  refined  me- 
chanifm, without  thought  or  perception.     5.    A  far- 
ther proof  will  arifc  from  a  confidcration  of  the  many 
wonderful  cffeds  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  nun  has 
contrived  to  bring  about  by  mechanical  means;    the 
androide,  for  inftancc,  of  Mr  Kempell,  which  plays^ 
at  chefs.     Now,  it  is  not  to  lie  queftioned,  but  that 
the  jncchaniftn  of  the  body  of  the  BieajicA  animal  in- 
finitely 
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Mnite.     finitely  furpaiTes  that  of  Mr  Kempell's  machine  ;  and 
— V '  what  can  be  the  conlequence  of  this,  but  that  the  ac- 
tions of  that  animal  miu^  be  proportionably  more  fiir- 
priling  than  thofe  of  the  wooden  chefs-player  ?  Sec 
Androidf.s  and  Automaton. 

The  above  is  a  Ihort  abftra>.'t  of  all  the  arguments 
that  are  brought  in  favour  of  the  Cartefian  fyllem  : 
but  they  are  evidently  very  far  from  being  concltifive. 
They  are  deficient,  in  the  tirft  place,  becaufe,  though 
we  allow  them  in  the  utmofi:  extent  the  Cartefians 
themftlves  can  defire,  they  prove  only  the  pollibility 
of  brutes  being  inanimate,  and  that  the  power  of  God 
aftualiy  could  produce  fuch  and  fuch  aftions  from  in- 
animate machines ;  but  that  he  ai5lually  hath  done  fo, 
they  have  not  the  leall  tendency  to  prove.  In  the  fe- 
cond  place,  the  Cartefian  argument  is  infufficient,  be- 
caufe it  hath  no  limits,  and  knows  not  where  to  Ifop  ; 
as,  by  the  Ci\jie  method  of  arguing,  every  man  might 
prove  his  neighbour  to  be  an  inanimate  machine  :  for 
though  every  individual  be  confcious  of  his  own 
thoughts,  he  is  not  fo  of  thofe  of  his  neighbours  ;  and 
it  no  more  exceeds  the  power  of  God  to  caufc  an  in- 
animate machine  pcrforui  the  actions  of  a  man  tlian 
thofe  of  a  beaft.  Neither  are  the  two  objections  which 
the  hypothefis  is  calculated  to  anfwer,  to  be  at  all  ad- 
mitted as  arguments  in  its  favour.  Tliey  are,  i.  That 
if  we  allow  brutes  to  have  fouls,  they  niuft  be  imma- 
terial, and  confcquently  immortal  ;  and,  2.  It  feems  a 
coniradi(ftion  to  the  goodncfs  of  God  10  think  that  he 
fliould  fubjcct  innocent  creatures  to  fuch  a  multitude 
of  evils  as  we  fee  the  brute  creation  endure  in  tliis 
world.  The  firll  of  thefe  is  produiftive  of  no  bad 
confequcnccs  to  us,  though  it  Ihould  be  granted  :  and 
if  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  brute  creatures  are  really  im- 
mortal, the  fccond  objtdion  vanilhes  ;  becaufe,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  cndlefs  felicity,  all  temporary  afflictions, 
how  fcvere  foever,  mult  be  fwallovved  up  as  thougm 
they  had  never  been. 

As  to  a  pofitive  proof  on  the  other  fide,  viz.  that 
brutes  arc  really  endowed  with  fenfation  and  confci- 
oufnefs,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  evidence  for 
the  feufibility  of  brutes  that  there  is  for  that  of  man- 
kind. We  fee  brutes  avoid  pain  as  much  as  we  do  ; 
and  we  likewifefee  them  feek  for  plcafure,  and  exprefs 
their  happinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  things  by 
figns  not  at  all  equivocal.  Therefore,  though  we 
grant  the  poflibility  of  all  this  being  the  effect  of  mere 
meclianifm  :  yet,  as  we  are  confcious  that  in  ourfclves 
fimilar  cff-dts  are  produced  by  a  fcntient  principle,  we 
have  all  the  rcafon  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  in 
brutes  they  are  likewife  derived  from  a  principle  of 
fenfation  :  efpccially  feting  we  know  of  no  kind  of 
mechanifn  in  any  other  part  of  nature  that  produces 
any  thing  like  the  eti'cds  juft  mentioned  ;  and  until 
we  fee  thai  a  intchauifui  of  this  kind  docs  take  place 
in  fome  part  of  nature,  we  have  no  right  to  fuppofc 
it  in  any.  As  to  thofe  actions  of  the  human  body 
in  which  it  feems  to  move  fpontaneoudy,  like  an  auto- 
maton, with'ut  the  direction  of  the  mind  or  will,  it 
is  almoit  fiprrtluous  to  obferve,  that  they  were  not 
performed  in  this  m  I'lner  orif^inally,  but  required  very 
great  exertions  <i{  the  will  and  intellcttual  faculty  be- 
fore the  body  could  be  brought  to  perform  them  ea- 
llly  ;  fo  thai  from  this  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Add 
10  this,  that  divine  revelation  fcts  forth  to  us  in  many 


places  the  brute  creation  as  objtfts  of  mercy  ;  which 
could  not  be  done  without  the  higheft  abfurdity,  if 
they  were  not  really  capable  of  feeling  plcafure  and 
pain  as  well  as  we. 

The  molt  rational  oppofcrs  of  the  Cartefian  fcheme 
maintain,  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  principle  of 
fenfation  as  well  as  we  ;  though  of  an  inferior  nature 
to  ours.  Great  dilputes,  however,  have  arifen  on 
this  fubjedl;  ibme  maintaining,  that  the  foul  of  brutes 
is  merely  fenfuive,  and  that  they  arc  altogether  defti- 
tute  of  reflection  and  undcrftanding;  others,  that  they 
not  only  reafon,  but  make  a  better  ufe  of  it  than  men 
do.  That  the  brutes  arc  endowed  only  with  fenfa- 
tion, and  totally  dellitute  of  all  power  of  reflexion, 
or  even  reafoning,  is  what  can  by  no  means  be  main- 
tained on  good  grounds  :  neither  can  it  be  aflcrted 
that  they  aift  entirely  from  inftinft,  or  a  blind  propen- 
fity  to  certain  things  without  knowing  why  or  where- 
fore. In  numberlcfs  inftanccs,  needlcfs  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  but  which  will  readily  occur  to  every 
reader,  it  is  evident,  that  education  will  get  the  bet- 
ter of  many  of  the  natural  inltiinfls  of  brutes  ;  which 
could  never  be  the  cafe  were  they  abfolutely  incapable 
of  reafoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of  education 
in  the  fame  degree  that  men  are  ;  neither  are  the  ra- 
tional exertions  of  hearts  at  all  to  be  compared  even 
with  thofe  of  the  meanert;  favages.  One  remarkable 
inflance  of  this  is  in  the  ufe  of  the  clement  of  fire. 
The  molt  favage  nations  have  known  how  to  make 
this  element  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes  ;  or  if  fome 
have  been  found  who  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  exiftcnce,  they  have  quickly  learned  its  ufes  on 
feeing  it  made  ufe  of  by  others  :  but  though  many  of 
the  brute  creatures  are  delighted  with  warmth,  and 
have  opportunities  every  day  of  feting  how  fire  is  fup- 
plied  with  fuel,  and  by  that  means  preftrved,  it  never 
was  known  that  one  of  them  attempted  to  preferve  a 
fire  by  this  means.  This  (hows  a  ftrange  def'cft  of  ra- 
tionality, unaccountable  upon  any  other  fiippofition 
than  that  the  foul  or  feniient  principle  of  brutes  is  fome 
how  or  other  inferior  in  its  nature  to  tliat  of  man  ; 
but  flill  it  is  a  fcntient  principle,  capable  of  perceptions 
as  quick,  and  in  many  inltanccs  much  more  fo  than 
our  own. 

Father  Bougeant  fupporis  his  opinion  of  the  fpirits 
of  brure  creatures  being  devils,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Having  proved  at  large  that  bealts  naturally  have 
under.tanding,  "  Reafon  (fays  he)  naturally  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  hearts  have  a  fpiritiul  foul ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  oppofes  this  ftntiment  is,  the  confe- 
qucnccs that  might  be  inferred  from  it.  If  brutes  have 
a  foul,  that  foul  muft  be  either  matter  or  fpirit  ;  it 
mult  be  one  of  the  two,  and  yet  you  dare  affirm  neither. 
You  dare  not  fay  it  is  matter,  becaufe  you  murt  then 
neccflarily  fuppofc  matter  to  be  capable  of  tliinking  : 
nor  will'you  fay  that  it  is  fpirit  ;  this  opinion  bringing 
with  it  confequcnccs  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  this,  among  others,  tiiat  man  would  differ 
from  hearts  only  by  the  degrees  of  plus  and  minus  ; 
whic'ii  woulil  demolilh  the  very  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gion. Therefore,  if  I  cjn  elude  all  thefe  conl'cquenccs; 
if  I  can  alfign  to  bealts  a  Ipiritual  foul,  without  ftrik- 
ing  at  the  doctrines  of  religion  ;  it  is  evident,  that  my 
fyltcu),  being  moreover  the  mofl  agreeable  to  rcafon, 
5  A  2  is 
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I'jTite.     is  the  only  warrantable  hypothefis.     Now  I  ihall,  and  If  I  am  told  that  thefe  poor  devils  are  doomed  to  fsf- 

— * '  can  do  it,  with  the  greateft  cafe  imaginable.     I  even  fer  eternal  tortures,  I  admire  God's   decrees,    but  I 

have  means,  by  the  fame  method,   to  explain  many  have  no  manner  of  iharc  in  that  dreadful  fentence  ;  I 

very  obfcure  pafTages    in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  leave  tlve  execution  of  it  to  the  fovereign  Judge  ;   and, 

refolve  fome  very  great  difficulties  which  are  not  well  notwithftanding  this,  I  live  with  my  little  devils  as  I 


Brute. 


confuted.     This  we  fliall  unfold  in  a  more  particular 
manner. 

"  Religion  teaches  us,  that  the  devils,  from  the 
very  moment  they  had  finned,  were  reprobate,  and 
that  they  were  doomed  to  burn  for  ever  in  hell  ;  but 
the  church  has  not  yet  determined  whether  they  do 
adualiy  endure  the  torments  to  which  they  are  con- 
demned. It  may  then  be  thought  that  they  do  not 
yet  fufrer  them,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  vcrdidt 
brought  againfl  them  is  referved  for  the  day  of  the 
final  judgment. — Now,  what  I  pretend   !o  infer  from 


do  witli  a  multitude  of  people,  of  whom  religion  in- 
forms me  that  a  great  number  Ihall  be  damned.  But 
the  cure  of  a  prejudice  is  not  to  be  effefted  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  it  is  done  by  time  and  reflection  :  give  me 
leave  then  lightly  to  touch  upon  this  difficulty,  in  order 
to  obfcrve  a  very  important  thing  to  you. 

"  Perfuaded  as  we  are  that  beafts  have  intelligence, 
have  we  not  all  of  us  a  thoufand  times  pitied  them  for 
the  exceffive  tvils  which  the  majority  of  them  are  ex- 
pofed  to,  and  in  reality  fuffer  ?  How  unhappy  is  the 
condition  of  horfes !  we  are  apt  to  fay  upon  feeing  a 


hence   is,    that,  till  doomfday  comes,  God,  in  order    horfe  whom  an  unmerciful  carman  is  murdering  with 


not  to  futfer  fo  many  legions  of  reprobate  fpiriis  to  be 
of  no  ufe,  has  diftributed  them  through  the  feveral 
fpaces  of  the  world,  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  his  Provi- 
dence, and  make  his  omnipotence  to  appear.  Some, 
continuing  in  their  natural  ftate,  bufy  themfelves  in 
tempting  men,  in  feducing  and  tormenting  them  ; 
either  immediately,  as  Job's  devil,  and  tliofe  that  lay 
hold  of  human  bodies  ;  or  by  the  miniflry  of  forcerers 
or  phantoms.  Thefe  wicked  fpirits  are  tliofe  whom 
the  fcripture  calls  ihe  powers  of  darknefs,  or  the  pow- 
ers of  the  air.  God,  with  the  others,  makes  millions 
of  beafts  of  all  kinds,  which  ferve  for  the  ufes  of  men, 
which  fill  the  univerfe,  and  caufe  the  wifdom  and  om- 
nipotence of  the  Creator  to  be  admired.  By  that 
means  I  can  eafily  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  hew  the 
devils  can  tempt  us  ;  and  on  the  other,  how  beafts 
can  think,  know,  have  fentiments,  and  a  fptritual 
foul,  without  any  way  flriking  at  the  doftrines  of  re- 
ligion. I  am  no  longer  furprifcd  to  fee  them  have 
forecaft,  memory,  and  judgment.  1  fliould  rather 
have  occalion  to  wonder  at  their  having  no  more, 
lince  their  foul  very  likely  is  more  perfedt  than  ours. 
But  1  difcover  the  reafon  of  this  :  it  is  becaufe,  in 
beafts  as  well  as  in  ourfelves,  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  dependent  on  the  material  organs  of  the  ma- 
chine to  which  it  is  united  ;  and  thofe  organs  being 
groiTcr  and  lefs  perfeft  than  in  us,  it  follows,  that  tlie 
knowledge,  the  thoughts,  and  the  other  fpiritual  ope- 
rations of  the  beafts,  muft  of  conrfe  be  lefs  perfeifl  than 
ours  :  And  if  thefe  proud  fpirits  know  their  own 
difmal  ftate,  what  an  humiliation  muft  it  be  to  them 
thus  10  fee  themfelves  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
beafts  !  But,  whether  they  know  it  or  no,  fo  ffiame- 
ful  a  degradation  is  ftill,  with  regard  to  them,  the 
primary  effedit  of  the  divine  vengeance  1  juft  menti- 
oned ;   it  is  an  anticipated  Hell." 

Having  mentioned  the  prejudices  againft  this  hypo- 
thefts,  fuch  particularly  as  the  pleafure  which  people 
of  fenfe  and  religion  take  in  beafts  and  birds,  efpe- 
eially  all  forts  of  domeftic  animaJs  ;  he  proceeds,  "  Do 
We  love  beafts  for  their  own  fakes  ?  No.  As  they  are 
altogether  ftrangers  to  human  fociety,  they  can  have 
no  other  appointment  but  that  of  being  nfeful  and 
ainuftag.     And   what  care  we  whether  it  be  a  devil  or 


blows.  How  miferablc  is  a  dog  whom  they  are  break- 
ing for  hunting  !  How  difmal  is  the  fate  of  beafts 
living  in  Voods  !  they  are  perpetually  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather  ;  always  feized  with  apprehen- 
fions  of  becoming  the  prey  of  hunters,  or  of  fome 
wilder  animal  ;  for  ever  obliged,  after  long  fatigue,  to 
look  out  for  fome  poor  infipid  food  ;  often  fuficring 
cruel  hunger  ;  and  fubject,  moreover,  to  illnefs  and 
death  !  If  men  are  fubjeft  to  a  multitude  of  miferies 
that  overwhelm  them,  religion  acquaints  us  with  the 
reafon  of  it  ;  viz.  the  being  born  finners.  But  what 
crimes  can  beafts  have  committed  by  birth  to  be  fub- 
]t&.  to  evils  fo  very  cruel  f  What  are  wc,  then,  to  think 
of  the  horrible  exceffesof  miferies  undergone  by  beafts? 
miferies,  indeed,  far  greater  than  thofe  endured  by 
men.  This  is,  in  any  other  fyftem,  an  incomprehen- 
fible  myftery  ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  eafy  to  be 
conceived  from  the  fyftem  I  propofe.  The  rebellious 
fpirits  deferve  a  panilhment  ftill  more  rigorous,  and 
happy  it  is  for  them  that  their  punifliinent  is  deferred. 
In  a  word,  God's  goodnefs  is  vindicated,  man  himfelf 
is  juftified  :  for  what  right  can  we  have,  without  ne- 
ceffity,  and  often  in  the  way  of  mere  diverfion,  to 
take  away  the  life  of  millions  of  beafts,  if  God  had 
not  authorifed  us  fo  to  do  ?  And  beafts  being  as  fen- 
fible  as  ourfelvts  of  pain  and  death,  how  could  a  juft 
and  merciful  God  have  given  man  that  privilege,  if 
they  were  not  fo  many  guilty  vidiins  of  the  divine 
vengeance  ? 

"  But  hear  ftill  fomething  more  convincing,  and 
of  greater  confequence  :  beafts,  by  nature,  are  ex- 
tremely vicious.  We  know  well  that  they  never  fin, 
becaufe  they  are  not  free  ;  but  this  is  the  only  condi- 
tion wanting  to  make  them  finners.  The  voracious 
birds  and  beafts  of  prey  are  cruel.  Many  infeds  of 
one  and  the  fame  fpecies  devour  one  another.  Cats 
are  perfidious  and  ungrateful  ;  monkeys  are  mifchie- 
vous  ;  and  dogs  envious.  All  beafts  in  general  are 
jealous  and  revengeful  to  exccfs;  not  to  mention  many 
other  vices  wc  obferve  in  them  :  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  by  nature  fo  very  vicious,  they  have,  fay 
we,  neither  the  liberty  nor  any  helps  to  rcfift  the  bias 
that  hurries  tliem  into  fo  many  bad  aftions.  They  are, 
according  to  the  fchools,  neceffitated  to  do  evil,  to  dif- 


any  other  creature  that  amufes  us  .'  The  thought  of  concert  the  general  order,  to  commit  whatever  is  moft 
it,  far  from  fliocking,  pleafes  me  mightily.  1  with  contrary  to  the  notion  wc  have  of  natural  juftice  and 
graiiuide  admire  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  who  to  the  principles  of  virtue.  What  nionfters  are  thefe 
gave  me  fo  many  little  devils  to  ferve  and  aisufc  mc.    in  a  world  originally  created  for  order  and  juftice  to 
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Brute,     reign  in?    This  is,  in  good  part,  what  formerly  per- 
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-'  fuadcd  the  Manicheans  that  there  were  of  neccilliy  two 
orders  of  things,  one  good,  and  the  other  bad  ;  and 
that  the  hearts  were  not  the  work  of  the  good  principle  : 
a  monftrojs  error  !  But  how  then  Ihall  we  believe  that 
beafts  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Creator  with  qua- 
lities fo  very  llrange  !  If  man  is  lb  very  wicked  and 
corrupt,  it  is  becaufe  he  has  himfelf  through  fin  per- 
Tcried  the  happy  nature  God  had  given  hiui  at  his  cre- 
ation. Of  two  things,  then,  we  moil  fay  one  :  either 
that  God  has  laken  delight  in  making  beads  fo  vicious 
as  they  are,  and  of  giving  iis  in  them  models  of  what 
is  mod  Ihameful  in  the  world  ;  or  that  they  have,  like 
man,  original  fin,  which  has  perverted  their  primitive 
nature. 

"  The  firfl  of  thefe  proportions  finds  very  difficult 
accefs  to  the  mind,  and  is  an  exprcfs  contradi(flion  to 
the  holy  fcriptures;  which  fay,  that  whatever  came  out 
of  God's  hands,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  ihe 
world,  was  good,  yea  very  good.  What  good  can 
there  be  in  a  monkey's  being  fo  very  mifchicvous,  a 
dog  fo  full  of  envy,  a  cat  fo  inalidious  ?  Bu{  ihen  many 
authors  have  pretended,  that  bealls,  before  man's  fall, 
were  different  from  what  they  are  now  ;  and  that  it 
was  in  order  topuniHi  man  that  they  became  fo  wicked. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  fuppofition  of  which  there 
is  not  the  leaft  footftep  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  a  pi- 
tiful fabterfuge  to  elude  a  real  difficulty  :  this  at  moft 
might  be  faid  of  the  bealls  with  whom  man  has  a  fort 
of  correfpondence  ;  but  not  at  all  of  the  birds,  fifhes, 
and  infcfts,  which  have  no  manner  of  relation  to  him. 
We  mufl;  then  have  recourfe  to  the  fccond  propofiiion. 
That  the  nature  of  beafls  has,  like  that  of  man,  been 
corrupted  by  fome  original  fin  :  Another  hypothcfis, 
void  of  foundation,  and  equally  inconfiflent  with  roa- 
fon  and  religion,  in  all  the  fyfteraj  which  have  been 
hitherto  efpoufed  concerning  the  fouls  of  beafls.  What 
part  are  we  to  take  ?  Why,  admit  of  my  fydem,  and 
all  is  explained.  The  fouls  of  bealls  are  refra<?tory 
fplrits  which  have  made  thenifclves  guilty  towards 
God.  The  fin  in  beafls  is  no  original  fin  ;  it  is  a  pcr- 
fonal  crime,  which  has  corrupted  and  perverted  their 
nature  in  its  whole  -fubflance  ;  hence  all  the  vices  and 
corruption  we  obferve  in  them,  though  they  can  be  no 
longer  criminal,  becaufe  God,  by  irrecoverably  repro- 
bating them,  has  at  the  fame  time  diverted  them  of 
their  liberty." 

Thefe  quotations  contain  the  rtrengih  of  father  Bou- 
geant's  hypotbefis,  which  alfo  hath  had  its  followers  ; 
but  the  reply  to  it  is  obvious.  Bearts,  though  remark- 
ably mifchicvous,  are  not  completely  io  ;  ihcy  are  in 
many  inllances  capable  of  gratitude  and  love,  which 
devils  cannot  polTibly  be.  The  very  fame  paffions  that 
are  in  the  brutes,  cxift  in  the  human  nature  ;  and  if 
we  chofe  to  argue  from  the  exirtcncc  of  thofe  paffions, 
and  the  afccndency  they  have  over  mankind  at  fome 
times,  wc'may  fay  with  as  great  juftice,  that  the  fouls 
of  men  are  devils,  as  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  arc.  All 
than  can  be  reafonably  inferred  from  the  greater  pre- 
valcncy  of  the  malignant  paffions  among  tiie  brutes 
than  among  men,  is,  that  the  former  have  Icfs  ration- 
ality than  men:  and  accordingly  it  is  found,  that  among 
favages,  who  excrcifc  their  reafon  lefs  than  other  men, 
every  fpccies  of  barbarity  is  prailifcd,  without  being 
{iccmcd  a  crime. 
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On  the  prefent  fubjeft  there  is  a  very  ingenious 
trcatife  in  German,  publilhed  by  tlic  late  profelTor 
Bergman,  under  the  title(astrannaied)of  "  Refearchcs 
del'igned  to  fljow  what  the  brute  animals  certainly 
are  not,  and  alfo  what  they  probably  are." — That 
ihey  arc  not  machines,  he  proves  with  more  detail 
ihanfeemed  nccelfary  for  refuting  a  hypothefis  which 
would  equally  tend  to  make  us  all  machines.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  halj-reafoiihig  elephant  cannot  be 
deemed  a  machine,  by  us,  from  any  other  confidcra- 
tion,  than  that  he  goes  upon  four  feet,  while  lue  go 
upon  two  ;  and  he  might  as  well  take  us  for  mere 
machines  becaufe  ive  go  upon  two  feet,  while  he  goes 
upon  four. 

But  if  animals  are  not  mere  machines,  what  are 
they  ?  Manifertly  fenfitive  beings,  with  an  immate- 
rial principle  ;  and  thinking  or  reafoniiig  beings,  to  a 
certain  degree.  In  certain  claffiis  of  animals  this  ap- 
pears evident  to  our  author,  who  fi^nis  to  have  ob- 
ferved  with  great  fagacity  and  attention  their  various 
operations  and  proceedings,  their  ways  and  means,  &c. 
He  thinks  it  impoffible  10  deduce  this  variety  of  adion, 
in  any  animals  (if  we  except  thole  of  the  lowcrt  clalfes 
in  the  gradation  of  intelligence),  from  a  general  and 
u.iiform  inftinft.  For  they  accommodate  their  opera- 
tions to  iir**s  and  circumrtances.  They  conjlDine ; 
they  choofe  the  fa\ourable  moment  ;  they  avail  theni- 
fclves of  the  occafion,  and  feem  to  receive  inrtrudion 
by  experience,  ^'my  of  their  operations  announce  re- 
riedion  :  the  bird  repairs  a  ffiaitered  nert,  inllead  of 
conrtrufting  inrtinftively  a  new  one  :  ilie  hen,  who 
has  been  rob''«  1  of  her  eggs,  changes  her  place  in  or- 
A'V  to  lay  the  remainder  with  more  lecurity  :  the  cat 
difcovcrs  both  care  and  artifice  in  concealing  her  kit- 
tens. Again,  it  is  evident,  that,  on  many  occafions, 
animals  know  their  faults  and  iniftakcs,  and  correct 
them  ;  they  fomeiiir.es  contrive  the  moll  ingenious 
methods  of  obtaining  their  ends,  and  when  one  me- 
thod fails  have  recourfe  to  another  ;  and  ihey  havj, 
without  doubt,  a  kind  of  language  for  the  mutual 
communication  of  their  ideas.  How  is  all  this  to  be 
accounted  for  (fays  our  author),  unlcfs  we  fuppofe 
them  endowed  with  the  powers  of  perceiving,  think- 
ing, remembering,  comparing,  and  judging  ?  They 
have  thefe  powers,  indeed,  in  a  degree  inferior  to  that 
in  which  they  are  pofTcfTed  by  the  human  fpecics,  and 
form  clafTes  below  them  in  the  graduated  fcale  of  in- 
telligent beings.  But  ftill  it  feenisto  our  author  iin- 
reafonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  pi  ice  which  the 
principles  of  found  philofophy,  and  fads  afcertained 
by  conrtant  obfervation,  affign  to  them  in  the  great 
and  divcrfified  fphere  of  life,  fenfation,  and  intelli- 
gence ; — he  docs  not,  however,  confidcr  them  as  be- 
ings whofe  adions  are  direded  10  moral  ends,  nor 
confequcntly  as  accountable  and  proper  fubjcds  for 
reward  or  puv.ijhment  in  a  future  world. 

That  b'rute  animals  pofTefs  retiedion  and  fcntiroent, 
and  are  fufctptible  of  the  kindly  as  well  as  the  ira- 
fcible  paffions,  independently  of  fexual  attachment  and 
natural  affedion,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  inrtac- 
ccs  of  affedion  and  gratitude  daily  obfervahlc  in  difilc- 
rent  animals,  particularly  the  dog.  Of  thofe  and  other 
fentiments,  fuch  as  pride,  and  even  a  fenfe  of  glory,  the 
elephant  exhibits  proofi  equally  furprifing  and  iiidubi- 
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table,  as  the  reader  may  fee  under  the  article  Ele- 

PHAS. 

As  to  the  natural  affeftion  of  brutes,  fays  an  inge- 
nious writer,  "  the  more  I  refleiSl  on  it,  the  more  I  am 
aftonilhed  at  its  efFeds.  Nor  is  the  violence  of  this 
afFeftion  more  wonderful  than  the  fliortnefs  of  its  du- 
ration. Thus  every  hen  isin  her  turn  the  virago  of  the 
yard  in  proportion  to  the  helplelTnefs  of  her  brood  ; 
and  will  fly  in  the  face  of  a  dog  or  a  fow  in  defence  of 
thofe  chickens  which  in  a  few  weeks  flie  will  drive 
before  her  with  relentlefs  cruelty.  This  affediou 
fublimesthepaflions,  quickens  the  invention,  and  fliarp- 
ens  the  fagacity  of  the  brute  creation.  Thus  an  hen, 
jad  become  a  mother,  is  no  longer  that  placid  bird  the 
ufed  to  be,  but  with  feathers  Handing  on  end,  wings 
hovering,  and  clocking  note,  flie  runs  about  like  one 
poffefled.  Dams  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  of 
the  greatefl;  danger  in  order  to  avert  it  from  their  pro- 
geny. Thus  a  patridge  will  tumble  along  before  a 
/portfman  in  order  to  draw  away  the  dogs  from  her 
helplefs  covey.  In  the  time  of  nidification  the  molt 
feeble  birds  will  affault  the  mod  rapacious.  All  the 
hirundines  of  a  village  are  up  in  arms  at  the  light  of 
an  hawk,  whom  they  will  perfecute  till  he  leaves  that 
diflridl.  A  very  exaft  obfcrver  has  often  remarked, 
that  a  pair  of  ravens  neflling  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
would  fuffer  no  vulture  or  eagle  to  reft  near  their  Na- 
tion, but  would  drive  them  from  the  hill  with  an  ama- 
zing fury  :  even  the  blue-thrulh  at  the  ftafon  of  breed- 
ing, would  dart  out  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  to  chafe 
away  (he  keftril  or  the  fparrow-hawk.  If  you  Hand 
near  the  nert;  of  a  bird  that  has  young,  ;he  will  not  be 
induced  to  betray  them  by  an  inadvenant  tondnefs, 
but  will  wait  about  at  a  diftance  with  meat  in  her 
mouth  for  an  hour  together.  The  fly-catcher  builds 
every  year  in  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  walls  of  my 
houfe.  A  pair  of  tliefe  little  birds  had  one  year  inad- 
vertently placed  their  nefl  on  a  naked  bough,  perhaps 
in  a  Ihady  time,  not  being  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
that  followed  ;  but  an""hot  funny  feafon  coming  on  be- 
fore the  brood  was  half  fledged,  the  refleftion  of  the 
wall  became  infupporiable,  and  mufl:  inevitably  have 
deilroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not  affedion  fuggefl- 
cd  an  expedient,  and  prompted  the  parent-birds  to 
hover  over  the  ne/l  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  with 
wings  expanded  and  mouths  gaping  for  breath  they 
fcreened  ciF  the  heat  from  their  fufl^ering  offspring.  A 
farrher  infiance  I  once  faw  of  notable  fagacity  in  a 
willow-wren,  which  had  built  in  a  bank  in  my  helds. 
This  bird  a  friend  and  myfelf  had  obferved  as  (lie  fat 
in  her  ne(t  ;  but  were  particularly  careful  not  to  dillurb 
her,  though  we  faw  fhe  eyed  us  with  fome  degree  of 
jealoufy.  Some  days  after,  as  we  palfed  that  way,  we 
were  defirous  of  remarking  how  this  brood  went  on  ; 
but  no  nefl  could  be  found,  till  I  happened  to  take  up 
a  large  bmidle  of  long  green  mofs  as  it  were  carclcfsly 
thrown  over  the  ncft,  in  order  to  dodge  the  eye  of  any 
impertinent  iiuru<ler." 

A  wonderful  fpirit  of  focialiiy  in  the  brute  creation, 
independent  of  fcxual  attachment,  has  been  frequently 
remarked.  Manyhorfes,  thougli  quiet  with  company, 
will  not  flay  one  minute  in  a  field  by  themfelves  :  the 
flrongefl  fences  cannot  rellrain  them.  A  horfehas  been 
known  to  leap  out  of  a  flable  window,  through  whitli 
■dung  was  throwMi,  after  company  ;   and  yet   in  other 
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ture  that  is  not  recommended  by  fociety.  It  would 
be  needlefs  to  inftance  in  flieep,  which  conflantly  flock 
together  But  this  propenfity  feems  not  to  be  confined 
to  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  work  laft  quo- 
ted, we  are  told  of  "  a  doe  Aill  alive,  that  was  brought 
up  from  a  little  fawn  with  a  dairy  of  cows  ;  with  them 
it  goes  a-field,  and  w^ith  them  it  returns  to  the  yard. 
The  dogs  of  the  houfe  take  no  notice  of  this  deer,  being 
ufed  to  her  :  but  if  flrange  dogs  come  by,  a  chace  en- 
fues  ;  while  the  mailer  fmiles  to  fee  his  favourite  fe- 
curely  leading  her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or 
llile,  till  fhe  returns  to  the  cows,  who  with  fierce  low- 
ings  and  menacing  horns  drive  the  afTailants  quite  out 
of  the  paflure." 

Even  great  difparity  of  kind  and  fize  does  not  al- 
ways prevent  focial  advances  and  mutual  fellowfhip. 
Of  this  the  following  remarkable  inftance  is  given  in 
the  fame  work:  "  A  very  intelligent  and  obfervant 
perfon  has  allured  me,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his 
lite,  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened  slfo  on  a  time 
to  have  but  one  folitary  hen.  Thefe  two  incongruous 
animals  fpent  much  of  their  time  together  in  a  lonely 
orchard,  where  they  faw  no  creature  but  each  other. 
By  degrees  an  apparent  regard  began  to  take  place  be- 
tvveen  thefe  two  fequeftered  individuals.  The  fowl 
would  approach  the  quadruped  with  notes  of  compla- 
cency, rubbingherfclf  gently  againfthislegs;  while  the 
horfe  would  look  down  with  fatisfaftion,  and  move 
with  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpedtion,  left  he 
fliould  trample  on  his  diminutive  companion.  Thus  by 
mutual  good  ofhces  each  feemed  to  confole  the  vacant 
hours  of  the  other  ;  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the 
following  feniiment  in  the  month  of  Adam,  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  miftaken  : 

Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft,  or  fifli  with  fowl, 
So  well  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1788  we 
have  the  following  anecdotes  of  a  raven,  communicated 
by  a  correfpondent  who  does  not  fign  his  name,  but 
who  fays  it  is  at  the  fervice  of  the  doubtful.  The  ra- 
ven alluded  to  "  lives,  or  did  live  three  years  fmce,  at 
the  red  lion  at  Hungerford  ;  his  name,  I  think,  is  Rafe. 
You  muft  know  then,  that  coming  into  that  inn,  my 
chaife  run  over  or  bruifed  the  leg  of  my  Newfoundland 
dog  ;  and  while  we  were  examining  the  injury  done  to 
the  dog's  foot,  Rafe  was  evidently  a  concerned  Jpefla- 
tor ;  for  the  minute  the  dog  was  tied  up  nnder  the 
manger  with  my  horfe,  Rafe  not  only  vifited  but 
fetched  him  bones,  and  attended  upon  him  with  parti- 
cular and  repeated  marks  of  kindncfs.  The  bird's  no- 
tice of  the  dog  was  !o  ii,arked,  that  I  obferved  it  to 
the  hoftltr  ;  for  I  had  not  heard  a  v\ord  before  of  the 
hiftory  of  this  benevoltni  creature.  John  then  told  nie, 
that  he  had  been  bred  trom  his  pin-tcather  in  intimacy 
with  a  dog  ;  that  the  affedion  between  them  was  mu- 
tual ;  and  that  all  the  neighbourhood  had  often  been 
wiinclfes  of  the  innumerable  ads  of  kindncfs  they  had 
conferred  upon  each  other.  Raft's  ])oor  dog,  after  a 
while,  unlbrttinately  bioke  his  leg  ;  and  during  the  long 
time  he  was  confined,  Rafe  waited  upon  him  conflant- 
ly, carried  hiin  his  provifions  daily,  and  never  fcarce 
left  him  alone  !  One  night  by  accident  the  hofllcr  had 
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Brnte.     /hnt  the  ftable  door,  and  Rafe   was  deprived  of  the 

>/—' company  of  his  friend  the  whole  night ;  but  the  hoftlcr 

found  in  the  morning  tlie  bottom  o.  the  door  fopeci^cd 
away,  that  had  it  not  been  opened,  Rafe  would  in  an- 
other hour  have  m'de  his  o.vn  entrance-port.  I  then 
enquired  of  my  landlady  (a  fenfible  woman),  and  heard 
what  1  have  related  confirmed  by  her,  with  fcvcral 
other  fingular  traits  of  the  kindrteffes  this  bird  lliows 
to  all  dojs  in  general,  but  particularly  to  7na'imid  or 
wounded  ones.  I  hope  and  believe,  however,  the  bird 
is  ftill  living;  and  the  traveller  will  find  1  have  not 
avtr-ratid  \.\(\%  wonderful  bird's  merit." 

To  thefc  inftancesof  attachment  between  incongru- 
ous animals  from  a  fpirit  of  fociality  or  the  feelings  of 
fympaihy,  may  be  added  the  following  inftance  of 
fondnefs  from  a  different  motive,  recounted  by  Mr 
"White  in  the  work  already  fo  frequently  quoted.  "  My 
friend  had  a  little  helplcfs  leveret  brought  to  him, 
which  the  fervants  fed  with  milk  in  a  fpooii ;  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the  young 
were  difpatched  and  buried.  The  hare  was  foon  loft, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  gone  the  way  of  moll  foundlings, 
to  be  killed  by  fome  dog  or  cat.  However,  in  about 
a  fortnight,  as  the  mailer  was  fitting  in  his  garden  in 
the  dulk  of  the  evening,  he  obferved  his  cat,  with  tail 
crecS,  trotting  towards  him,  and  calling  with  little 
fhort  inward  notes  of  complacency,  fuch  as  they  ufe 
towards  their  kittens,  and  fomeihing  gambling  after, 
which  proved  to  be  the  leveret  that  the  cat  had  fup- 
ported  with  her  milk,  and  contintied  to  fupport  with 
great  affection.  Thus  was  a  graminiverous  animal 
nurtured  by  a  carniverous  and  predaceous  one  ! 

*'  Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinary  a  beafl  as  a  car,  of 
the  ferocious  genus  of  Filis,  the  muriuvi  I'.o,  as  Linnaeus 
calls  it,  fnould  be  affected  with  any  tendcrnefs  towards 
an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey,  is  not  fo  eafy  to 
determine.  This  flrange  affcdtion  proliably  was  occa. 
fioned  by  that  defiderinm,  thofc  tender  maternal  feel- 
ings, which  the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in 
herbreafl;  and  by  the  comphcency  and  eafe  fhe  de- 
rived to  hcrfelf  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be 
drawn,  which  were  too  much  diftended  with  milk,  till 
from  habit  fhe  became  as  much  delighted  with  this 
foundling  as  if  it  had  been  her  real  offspring. 

"  This  incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  that  flrange  cir- 
ciimftance,  which  grave  hiftorians  as  well  as  the  poets 
afferr,  of  expofed  children  being  fometimcs  nurtured  by 
female  wild  bcafls  that  probably  had  lofl  their  young. 
For  it  was  not  one  whit  more  marvellous  that  Ronuilus 
and  Remus,  in  their  infant  ftate,  flmuld  be  nurfed  by  a 
ihe-wolf,  than  that  a  poor  little  fuckling  leveret  Ihould 
be  follered  and  chcrilhcd  by  a  bloody  grimalkin. 

. Vir'idl  fxtavi  Mavorth  in  a?itro 

Pr(/cubiii[fj  lupavi:  gcmiiioi  htiic  libera  circiim 
Ludcre  peudentu  puens,  et  lauibire  viatrem 
Jmpavidoi  :  illam  tereti  cirvice  refiexam 
Mulcere  alKrnos,  et  corpora  Jingere  Lingua" 

But  befides  the  different  qualities  enumerated,  be- 
fides  refledlion  and  fagacity  often  in  an  aflonilli'ng  de- 
gree, and  befides  the  fentiments  and  anions  prompted 
by  focial  or  natural  attachments,  certain  brutes  feem 
on  many  occaHons  infpired  with  a  fuperior  faculty,  a 
kind  of  prcfcntimcnt  or  fccond-fighi,  as  it  v.ere,  witii 
regard  to  events  and  dcfigns  altogether  unforcfccn  by 


the  rational  beings  whom  they  concern.  Of  the  facul- 
ty alluded  to,  various  inflanccs  will  probably  confifl  ' 
with  the  knowledge  or  the  rccollcdion  of  mofl  of  our 
readers:  We  fliall  therefore  only  recite  the  following 
on  account  of  its  unqueftionable  authenticity.  Ax.  the 
feat  of  the  late  earl  of  Lichfield,  three  miles  from 
Blenheim,  there  is  a  portrait  in  the  dining-room  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  by  Johnlton,  with  that  of  a  maftitf  dog 
which  faved  his  life.  It  fecms  a  fervant  had  formed 
the  defign  of  alTaflinatiHg  his  mailer,  and  robbing  the 
houfe;  but  the  night  he  had  fixed  on,  the  dog,  which 
had  never  been  much  noticed  by  Sir  Henry,  for  the 
firfl  time  followed  him  up  fiairs,  got  under  his  bed,  and 
could  not  be  got  from  thence  by  cither  mailer  or  man  ; 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  fame  fervant  entered  the  room 
to  execute  his  horrid  defign  ;  but  was  inflantly  feized 
by  the  dog,  and  being  fecured  confelfed  his  intentions. 
There  are  ten  quaint  lines  in  one  corner  of  the  pifture, 
which  conclude  thus: 

But  in  my  dog,  whereof  I  made  no  flore, 
I  find  more  love  than  thofe  I  trufted  more. 

Upon  what  hypothefis  can  we  account  for  a  degree 
of  forefight  and  penetration  fuch  as  this?  Or  will  it 
be  fuggeUed,  as  a  folution  of  the  difficulty,  that  a  dog 
may  poflibly  become  capable  in  a  great  meafure  of  un- 
derllanding  human  difcourfe,  and  of  reafoning  and  aft- 
ing  accordingly;  and  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the 
villain  had  cither  uttered  his  defign  in  foliloquy,  or  im- 
parted it  to  an  accomplice,  in  the  hearing  of  the  ani- 
mal \ 

It  has  been  much  difputcd  whether  the  brutes  have 
any  language  whereby  they  can  exprcfs  their  minds  to 
each  other;  orwhether  all  the  noifc  they  make  confiAs 
only  of  cries  inarticulate,  and  unintelligible  even  to 
thcmfclves.  We  are,  however,  too  liiile  acquainted 
with  the  intelledual  faculties  of  thefe  creatures  to  be 
able  to  determine  this  point.  Certain  it  is,  that  their 
pallions,  when  excited,  are  generally  produdiveof  fonie 
peculiar  cry;  but  whether  this  be  defigiicd  as  an  ex- 
prcffion  of  the  pafiion  to  others,  or  only  a  mechanical 
motion  of  the  raufcles  of  the  larynx  occafioned  by  the 
palfion,  is  what  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
may  indeed,  from  analogy,  conclude,  with  great  rea- 
fon,  that  fome  of  the  cries  of  beads  are  really  expref- 
fions  of  their  fentiments  ;  but  whether  one  bcaft  is  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  defign,  and  communicating  tliat  de- 
lign  by  any  kind  of  language  to  others,  is  what  we 
fubinit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  after  giving  the 
following  inftance  which  among  others  is  brought  as  a 
proof  of  it  by  father  Bougeant.  "  A  fparrow  finding 
a  neft  that  a  martin  had  juft  built,  ftanding  very  con- 
veniently for  him,  pollefied  hinifclf  of  it.  The  mar- 
tin, feeing  the  ufurper  in  her  houfe,  called  for  help  to 
expel  him.  A  thoufand  martins  came  full  fpecd,  and 
attacked  the  fpjrrow;  but  the  latter  being  covered  on 
cvtiy  fide,  and  prefeniing  only  his  large  beak  at  the 
entrance  of  the  neft,  w.is  invulnerable,  and  made  the 
boldcft  of  them  who  durft  approach  him  repent  of 
their  temerity.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  combat, 
all  the  martins  difappcared.  The  fparrow  thought  he 
had  got  the  better,  and  the  fpcflatnrs  judged  that  the 
martins  had  abandoned  their  undertaking.  Not  in  the 
Icaft.  Immediately  they  returned  to  the  charge;  and 
each  of  them  baying  procured  a  link  of  iLai  tempered 
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Knittii     eanli  with  which  they  make  their  nefls,  they  all  at     gary. 
II         onee  fell  upon  the  fparrow,  and  inclofcd  him  in  the 

Brutus.  ^  jjg(^  jjj  periih  there,  though  they  could  not  drive  him 
thence.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  martins  could 
have  been  able  to  hatch  and  concert  this  defign  all  of 
them  together,  without  fpeaking  to  each  other,  or  with- 
out fome  medium  of  communication  equivalent  to  Ian- 
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BRUTTII  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  two  peninfulas 
of  Italy,  the  ancient  Calabria  being  the  other;  flretch- 
ing  to  the  fouth  towards  Sicily  ;  bounded  by  the  fea  on 
every  fide  except  by  the  iflhmus,  between  the  river  Laus 
and  the  Thurii,  where  it  is  terminated  by  Lucania  ;  in- 
habited by  the  Brutii,  for  whofe  country  the  ancient 
Romans  had  no  peculiar  name,  calling  both  the  people 
and  the  coantry  indifcriminately  Brutii.  This  and  a 
part  of  Lucania  was  the  ancient  Italia,  (Stephanos).  It 
was  called  B/6tt;«,  which  in  Greek  fignifies  /i/c/^, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  it  produced  there,  (Bochart). 
It  is  divided  into  two  coafls  by  the  Appennine  ;  that  on 
the  Tufcan  and  that  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  Now  called 
Calabria  Ultra.  Different  from  the  ancient  Calabria 
or  Meffapia,  to  the  call;  on  the  Adriatic  or  Ionian  fea, 
and  which  formed  the  other  peninfula  or  heel  of  the 
leg  now  called  Calabria  Citra,  the  Bruitii  forming  the 
foot. 

BRUTTON,  a  town  of  Somerfetfliire,  in  England. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Brew  ;  and  is  a  good  place, 
and  well  inhabited.  It  is  adorned  with  a  very  beauti- 
ful church  ;  has  a  frce-fchool  founded  by  Edward  I. ; 
and  the  alms-houfe  or  hofpital  is  fo  good,  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  college.  They  have  a  wooUen-ma- 
imfartory  of  cloth  and  ferges,  and  they  are  likewife 
noted  for  their  malt.  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.si.  15. 

BRUTUS,  or  Brute,  according  to  the  old  explod- 
ed hiftory  of  this  country  by  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  firft  king  of  Britain.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Sylvius,  and  he  of  Afcanius  the  fon  of 
^neas,  and  born  in  Italy  :  killing  his  father  by  chance, 
he  fled  into  Greece,  where  he  took  king  Pandrafus 
prifoner,  who  kept  the  Trojans  in  flavery,  whom  fee 
releafed  on  condition  of  providing  fliips,  &c.  for  the 
Trojans  to  forfake  the  land.  Being  advifed  by  the 
oracle  to  fail  weft  beyond  Gaul,  he,  after  fome  adven- 
tures, landed  at  Totncfs  in  Devonlhire.  Albion  was 
then  inhabited  by  a  remnant  of  giants,  whom  Brnius 
(leftroyed,  and  called  the  ifland  after  his  own  name, 
Britain.  He  built  a  city  called  New  Troy,  fince  Lon- 
don ;  and  haviag  reigned  here  24  years,  at  his  death 
parcelled  the  ifland  among  his  three  fons:  Locrine  had 
the  middle,  called  Loegria ;  Camber  had  Wales,  and 
AlbanaCt  Scotland. 

Brutus  (Lucius  Junius),  the  avenger  of  the  rape  of 
Lucretia,  and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic,  flourilhed 
509  yearsbefore  Chrift.     See  (Hijloty  of)  Rome. 

Brutus  (Marcus)  thepaflionateloverofhiscountry, 
and  chief  confpirator  againfl  Casfar,  flew  himfelfon 
lofing  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  years  before  Chriff. 
See  ( Hiftory  of)  Rome. 

Brutus  (John  Michael),  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
polite  writer  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Venice;  and  having  ftudied  at  Padua,  fpent  great  part 
of  his  life  in  travelling,  and  became  hifloTiographer  to 
his  imperial  mnjefty.     He  wrote,  t.  A  hiftory  of  Hun- 


2.  A  hiftory  of  Florence.    3.  Notes  on  Horace,     Bmtui 
Caefar,  Cicero,  &c.  ;  and  other  works.    He  was  living     ^    II 
in  the  year  1590.  Bryant. 

Brutus  (Stephen  Junius),  the  difguifed  author  of 
apolitical  work  intiiled,  Vmdicia  contra  tyrannos.  See 
Languet. 

BRUYERE  (John  de  la),  a  celebrated  French  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Dourdan  in  the  year  1664.  He 
wrote  Characters,  defcribiiig  the  manners  of  his  age,  in. 
imitation  of  Theopbraflus  ;  which  charadters  were  not 
always  imaginary  or  general,  but  defcriptive,  as  was 
well  known,  of  perfons  of  confiderable  rank.  In  the 
year  1693,  he  was  by  an  order  of  the  king  chofen  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  ;  and  died  in  the  year 
1696. — "  The  Charadcrs  of  Bruyere  (fays  Voltaire) 
may  juftly  be  ranked  among  the  extraordinary  produc- 
tions of  this  age.  Antiquity  furniflics  no  examples  of 
fuch  a  work.  A  ftyle  rapid,  concife,  and  nervous  ; 
exprcllions  animated  and  pidurefque ;  an  ufe  of  lan- 
guage altogether  new,  without  offending  againfl  its  e- 
flablilhed  rules,  ftruck  the  public  at  firft ;  and  the  allu- 
fions,  which  are  crowded  in  almofl  every  page,  com- 
pleted its  fuccefs.  When  La  Bruyere  fhowed  his  work 
in  manufcript  to  Malefieux,  this  laft  told  him,  that  the 
book  would  have  many  readers,  and  its  author  many 
enemies.  It  fomewhat  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men, 
when  that  whok  generation  whofe  follies  it  attacked 
were  palfed  away  ;  yet,  as  it  contains  many  things  ap- 
plicable to  all  liuies  and  places,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  it  will  never  be  iorgoticn." 

BRUYIERS,  a  town  of  Lorrain  in  Vofque,  with  a 
provoflfliip.     E.  Long.  6.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  15. 

BRYANS-BRiDGE,  a  tovvnof  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Clare  and  province  of  Connaught,  leaied  on  the  ri- 
ver Shannon,  eight  miles  north  of  Limeric.  W.  Long. 
S.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  31. 

13RYANT  (Sir  Francis),  a  foldier,  itatcfman,  and  a 
poet  of  no  inconfiderable  fame  in  his  time,  was  born  of 
a  genteel  family,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  aficrw aids 
fpent  Ibme  time  in  iravellingabroad.  In  theyear  1522, 
the  14th  of  Henry  VIII.  he  attended,  in  a  military  ca- 
pacity, the  earl  of  Surrey  on  his  expedition  to  the  coalt 
of  Brittany;  and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack 
of  the  town  of  Morlaix,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  For 
this  fervice  he  was  knighted  on  the  fpot  by  the  earl.  J   ' 

In    152',    he  was  in   Spain  ;  but  on  what  fervice  is  ^ 

doubtful.     In  1529,  he  was  fentambaffador  to  France  ;  < 

and,  the  year  following,  to  Rome  on  account  of  the 
king's  divorce.  He  had  alfo  been  there  in  1522,  in  the 
fame  capacity,  when  cardinal  Woolfey's  eledion  to  tlic 
holy  fee  v^as  in  agitation.  He  was  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  to  his  fuccef- 
for  Edward  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he 
marched  with  the  protedor  againfl;  the  Scots;  and  af- 
ter the  battle  of  MufTelburgh,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  light  horfe,  was  made  banneret.  In  1548,  he  was 
appointed  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  married 
the  countefs  of  Ormond.  He  died  foon  after,  and  was 
buried  at  Watcrford.  He  wrote,  i.  Songs  and  fonnets; 
fome  of  which  were  printed  with  thofe  of  the  carl  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Lond.  1565.  2.  Let- 
ters written  from  Rome  concerning  the  king's  divorce; 
manufcript.  3.  Various  letters  of  ftate  ;  wiiich  Ant. 
Wood  fays  he  had  feen.     4.  A  difpraifc  of  the  life  of  a 

cour- 
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1548,  8vo.  from  the  French  of  A-     people  was  to  find  a  young  thriving  plant  of  bryony;    Brpnia, 

then  they  opened  the  earth  ail  round,  being  careful  ntt    Eryura. 
todifturb  the  lower  fibres;  and  being  provided  with  ^       ^       ' 


•rye      coarticr,  &c.  Lond 
9         laygri,  who  tranllatcil  it  from  the  Caftilian  language,  in 
Uryonia.    ^vi^jj-h  it  was  originally  written  by  Guevara. 

*  BRYE  (John  Theodore  de),  an  excellent  engraver, 

was  a  native  of  Leige  ;  but  he  reliJed  chicdy  at 
Frauckfort,  where  he  carried  on  a  confulcrable  com- 
merce in  prints.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  was  born, 
nor  to  what  nufter  he  owed  his  iiiftrudions  in  the  art 
of  defigning  and  engraving.  He  worked  almoll  en- 
tirely with  the  graver,  and  feldom  called  in  the  allill- 
atice  of  the  point.  He  acquired  a  neat,  free  ftyle  of 
engraving,  excellently  well  adapted  to  fmall  fubje(S;$, 
in  which  many  figures  were  to  be  reprefented  ;  as 
funeral  parades,  proajioiis,  and  the  like,  which  he  ex- 
ecuted in  a  charming  manner.  Healfo  drew  very  cor- 
rectly. His  heads  in  general  are  fpiritcd  and  exprcf- 
ftve,  and  the  other  extremity  of  his  figures  well  mark- 
ed. His  back-grounds,  though  frequently  very  liight, 
are  touched  with  a  ma!ler!y  hand.  He  died,  as  his  fons 
intbrm  us  in  tlie  third  part  of  Boiflard's  colle(5tion  of 
portraits,  on  March  27ih,  1598  ;  the  two  firft  parts  of 
which  coilectiou  were  engraved  by  hinifelf,  alUlled  by 
his  fons,  who  afterwards  continued  it. 

BRYENNIUS  (Manuel),  a  Greek  writer  on  mufic, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  ilourilhed  under  the  elder  Palcolo- 
gus,  viz.  about  the  year  of  Ciiiilt  1120.  He  wrote 
three  books  oa  Harmonics;  the  firll  whereof  is  a  kind 
of  commentary  on  Euclid,  as  the  fecond  and  third  arc 
on  PtoieTny.  He  profelTes  to  have  ftndied  perfpicnity 
for  the  fake  of  young  men.  Mcibomius  had  given  the 
public  expe(ftitions  of  a  tranflation  of  this  work  :  but 
not  living  to  complete  it,  DrWallis  undertook  it ;  and 
it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  third  volume  of  his  works, 
pablilhcd  at  Oxford  in  three  volumes  folio,  1699. 

Bryennius  (Nicephorus),  a  prince  dirtingnilhed  by 
hii  courage,  probity,  and  learning,  was  born  at  Ore- 
flia  in  Macedonia  ;  where  his  father  by  rebellion  pro- 
voked the  emperor  to  fend  his  general  Alexis  Comne- 
nus  againft  him,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  pulled 
out  ;  but  being  charmed  with  his  fon  Bryennius,  he 
married  him  to  Anne  Comnenos  his  daxighter,  fo  fa- 
moos  by  her  writings.  When  Alexis  came  10  the 
throne,  he  gave  Bryennius  the  title  of  C^far  -,  but 
would  not  declare  him  his  fucccflbr,  though  folicited 
ta  it  by  thcemprefs  Irene  ;  and  was  therefore  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  John  C«mnenus,  to  whom  Bryennius  beha- 
ved with  ths  uimoft  fidelity.  Being  fent,  abont  the 
yearii37,  to  befiegc  Antioch,  he  fell  lick;  and,  re- 
turning, died  at  Conllantinople.  This  prince  wrote  the 
Hiflory  of  Alexis  Coinnsniis,  which  he  compofed  at  the 
requeft  of  his  mother-in-law  the  cmprefs  Irene. 

BRYGMUS,  among  phyficians,  a  grating  noife  made 
by  the  gnalhing  of  the  teeth. 

BRYONIA,  bryony:  A  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoccia  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  order, 
Cticurhitacdr .  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  five-toothed, 
with  a  quinquefid  corolla,  and  three  filaments.  In  the 
female  the  calyx  isdcntated,  the  corolla  quinquefid,  the 
llylc  irifu),  witli  a  roindifli  raany-feeJed  berry. 

Spicia.  r.  The  alba,  rough,  or  white  bryony  with 
red  flowers,  is  a  native  of  dry  banks  under  hedges  in 
many  parts  of  Britain.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have 
by  impoftors  been  brought  into  a  human  (hape,  and 
(hown  for  mandrakes.  The  method  praftifcd  by  thclc 
Vol.  III. 


fuch  a  mould  as  is  iifcd  for  making  plafter  figures,  they 
fixed  the  mould  dole  to  the  root,  faftening  it  with  wire 
to  keep  it  in  its  proper  liiuation  :  then  they  filled  the 
earth  about  the  root,  leaving  it  to  grow  to  the  Ihape 
of  the  mould  ;  which  in  one  fummer  it  will  do;  fo  that 
if  this  is  done  in  March,  by  September  it  will  have  the 
Ihape.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  alfo  impofcd  011 
people  for  mandrake-leaves;  although  there  is  no  re- 
femblance  between  them,  nor  any  agreement  in  quality. 

2.  The  africana,  or  African  tuberous  rooted  bryony. 

3.  The  racemofa,  or  bryony  with  a  red  olive-Ihapcd 
fruir.  Thefc  are  natives  of  warm  climates;  and  areper- 
ennial  :  but  their  branches  decay  every  winter.  They 
flower  in  July,  and  in  warm  fummers  will  perfeft  their 
feeds  in  Britain.  4.  The  cretica,  or  fpotted  bryony  of 
Crete.  5.  The  variegata,  or  American  bryony  with  a 
variegated  fruit.  6.  The  bonarienfis,  or  bryony  w  ith 
hairy  palmatcd  leaves,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  ob- 
tufe  fegments.  Thefc  are  likewifc  natives  of  warm 
countries ;  but  merit  cultivation  on  account  of  the  pretty 
appearance  they  make  when  the  plants  are  full  of  fruir. 

Culture.  The  fecond  and  third  forts  are  to  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  frelh  light  earth  ;  and  in  winter  muft 
be  placed  inthegrten-houfe  to  proteft  them  from  froils 
and  great  rains,  which  would  deftroy  them  if  they  were 
expofed  thereto.  In  fummer,  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  and  muft  be  frequently  refreihed  with 
water  in  dry  weather.  The  three  laft  forts  are  annual 
plants  :  they  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  early  iu  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches 
high,  they  ftiould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner's  bark.  When  the 
plants  ate  grown  fo  large  as  to  ramble  about  on  the 
furface  of  the  bed,  and  begin  to  entangle  with  other 
plants,  they  Ihould  be  (hifted  into  larger  pots,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  bark-ftove;  where  their  branches  may  be 
trained  to  the  wall,  or  againft  an  efpalier,  that  they  may 
have  fan  and  air,  which  is  abfolutcly  necelTary  for  their 
prodncing  fruit. 

Aledkiiial  Ufs,  &c.  The  roots  of  the  firft  fpecies 
are  ufed  in  medicine.  Thefe  are  very  large,  fomctiraes 
as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  :  their  fraell,  when  frelh,  is 
ftrong  anrf  difagrceable ;  the  lafte  naufcoufly  bitter, 
acrid,  and  biting;  the  juice  is  fo  fliarp,  as  in  a  little 
lime  to  excoriate  the  Ikin ;  in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  of  their  acrimony,  and  almoft  their  whole  fceiit. — 
Bryony-root  is  a  ftrong  irritating  cathartic  ;  and  as  fuch 
has  fometimes  be«n  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in  maniacal 
cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfies,  andin  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  quick  folution  of  vifcid  juices  and  a 
fudden  ftimulus  on  the  folids  were  required.  An  cx- 
trafl  prepared  by  water  ads  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafety,  than  the  root  in  fubftance  :  given  from 
half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a  gentle  pur- 
gative, and  likewife  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine. — 
Byrony-root,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  a  power- 
ful difcntient. 

BUck-Bnosr.     SccTamus. 

BRYUM,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  j6th  natural  or- 
der, viz.  Miifci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  anthera  is  opcrculatcd,  or  covered  with  a  lid, 
the  calypira  polilhtd  ;  and  there  is  a  lilamc nt  ariftng 
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from  the  terminal  tubercle.  There  are  41  fpecies, 
inoft  of  them  natives  of  Britain, 

BUA,  an  iiland  of  the  gnlph  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia,  near  the  town  of  Trau;  called  likewife 
the  Partrtdge-ijland,  becaufe  frequented  by  thofe  birds. 
It  is  called  Bubiis  by  Pliny.  In  the  times  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  empire  it  was  called  Boas ;  and  feveral  illu- 
flrioiis  men  that  fell  under  difgrace  at  court  were  ba- 
niihed  to  this  ifland ;  among  whom  were  Florentius, 
mailer  of  the  offices  of  the  emperor  Julian,  Immcntius 
de  Valenti,  and  the  heretic  Jovinian.  The  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  either  were  not  much  acquainted 
with  this  pretended  Siberia,  or  were  willing  to  treat  the 
banilhed  with  great  clemency.  It  is  certain  that  the 
climate  of  this  ifland  is  exceeding  mild  ;  the  air  pcr- 
fedlly  good  ;  the  oil,  grapes,  and  fruit  excellent ;  and 
the  fea  around  it  abounds  in  rifh,  and  the  port  is  large 
and  fecure.  Neither  is  it  fo  fmall  that  a  man  has  not  room 
to  walk  and  ride  about  as  much  as  he  pleafes  ;  for  it  is 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty-five  in  circuit ; 
nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  rugged,  though  rather  high  and 
mountainous. 

BUANES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Gafcony,  and  in 
the  diocefe  of  Aire,  feated  on  the  river  Bahus,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  47. 

BUARCOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira.     W.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lai.  40.  3. 

BUBALIS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  the  buf- 
falo, a  fpecies  of  the  bos.     See  Bos. 

BUBASTIS,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  one  of 
the  names  of  Ifis  or  the  moon.  The  Egyptians  be- 
llowed different  names  on  the  fun,  eicher  to  charac- 
terize his  efleJts  or  his  relations  with  refpeJl  to  the 
earth  ;  they  followed'tiie  fame  method  refpcfting  the 
moon.  Chisremon,  a  facred  writer  of  Egypt,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  this  i'ubjed.  "  Every  thing  which  is  pub- 
lidieJ  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  all  the  iacerdotal  fables,  allude 
only  to  the  phafcs  of  the  moon,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
ilui."  Biibitftis  was  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of 
Ifis.  Theology  having  perfonified  her,  formed  of  her 
a  divinity,  in  whofe  honour  a  city  of  that  name  was 
built,  as  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  and  where  the  people 
coUeclcd  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year.  A  cat  was  the  fymbol  of  this  deity.  The 
priells  fed  it  with  facred  food  j  and  when  it  died,  they 
embalmed  its  body,  and  carried  it  in  pomp  to  the 
tomb  prepared  for  it.  The  ancients  have  explained 
this  wordiipvarioully.  The  Greeks  pretend  that  when 
Typhon  declared  war  againfl;  the  gods,  Apollo  tranf- 
formed  himfclf  into  a  vulture,  Mercury  into  an  ibis, 
and  Bubafi.is  into  a  cat,  and  that  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  the  latter  animal  took  rife  from  that  fable  ; 
bat  they  afcribc  their  own  ideas  to  tlie  Egyptians,  who 
thought  very  differently.  However  that  may  be,  the 
cat  was  greatly  honoured  in  Egypt,  and  a  Roman  fol- 
dicr  having  imprudently  killed  one,  was  immediately 
put  to  death  by  the  populace. 

Bubaftis,  in  the  language  of  the  priefls,  was  deemed 
the  daughter  of  Ifis,  and  even  reprefented  her  in  cer- 
tain circumftances.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the 
Greeks,  who  honoured  the  moon  by  the  name  oi  Diana, 
bellowed  it  alfu  on  this  Egyptian  divinity.  Bubaflis, 
fays  Herodotus,  is  called  Diana  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Egyptians  attributed  to  her  the  virtue  of  alTilling  preg- 
nant woKien.    The  Greeks  and  Latins,  difciples  of 


the  Egyptians,  afcribed  the  fame  power  to  Diana  ;  and  Putaftis, 
Horace  does  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  pen  to  addrefs  Bubble, 
the  following  Ilrophe  to  her  : 

Motitium  cujlos  nemorumquCj  Virgo, 
QuiS  lahorantes  ulero  piiellas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adimifq^ue  letho. 
Diva  Triformis. 

The  philofopher  will  feek  for  the  origin  of  this  anci- 
ent worihip  in  the  laws  impofed  by  nature  on  women, 
and  which  infome  meafure  follow  the  lunar  revolutions. 
The  natural  philofphers  and  the  poets  buried  ic  under 
allegories  unintelligible  to  the  people. 

A  perfe<fl  refemblance,  however,  does  not  cxift  be- 
tween the  two  deities  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  The 
Greeks  conllituted  Diana  goddefs  of  the  chace  and  of 
the  forells;  an  attribute  the  Egyptians  did  not  ac- 
knowledge in  Bubaftis.  The  former  added,  that  fhe 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  Bubaflis 
was  produced  by  Ofiris  and  Ifis. 

A  barbarous  cuflom  was  introduced  at  the  feflivals ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Bubaflis,  called  by  the  Greeks 
alfo  Ilithyia or  Lucina,  to  mark  her  prefiding over  child- 
bed. The  Egyptians  adored  her  under  this  name  in  the 
city  of  Ilithyia,  fituated  near  Latopolis. 

It  remains  to  refolve  a  queflion  which  naturally 
arifes  here  :  How  could  Bubaftis  be  called  the  daughter 
of  Ifis,  fince  fl:e  was  alfo  a  fymbol  of  the  moon  ?  The 
Egyptian  theology  eafily  explains  thefe  apparent  con- 
tradictions. Ifis  was  the  general  appellation  of  the 
moon,  Bubaftis  a  particular  attribute.  The  fun,  in 
conjunftion  with  the  ftar  of  the  night,  formed  the 
celeftial  marriage  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis;  the  crefcent  which 
appears  three  days  after  was  allegorically  called  their 
daughter.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  the  Hebrews  called 
this  fame  phenomenon,  the  birth  of  the  moon,  and  that 
Horace  fays, 

Coelo  fupinas  fi  tuleris  manus, 
Nafcente  liina,  rtijlica  PhidyU,  &c.  &c. 

Thefe  obfervations  inform  us,  why  in  the  city  of 
Ilithyia,  where  Bubaftis  was  adored,  the  third  day  of 
the  lunar  month  was  confecrated  by  a  particular  wor- 
fliip.  In  fad,  it  is  three  days  after  the  conjuftion, 
that  the  moon,  difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  ap- 
pears as  a  crefcent,  and  is  vifible  to  us.  The  Egyp- 
tians celebrated  therefore  a  folemniiy  in  honour  of  Bu- 
baflis, which  in  their  tongue  fignified  new  7noon.  The 
crefcent  with  which  her  head  was  crowned,  cxprclFes 
palpably  the  intention  of  the  pricfls  in  creating  this 
iymbolical  divinity. 

BUBBLE,  in  philofophy,  fmall  drops  or  veficles  of 
any  fluid  filled  with  air  ;  and  formed  either  on  its  fur- 
face  by  an  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining, 
&c,;  or  in  its  fubftancc,  by  an  intefline  motion  of  its 
component  particles.  Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  com- 
preflible,  /.  c.  they  take  up  more  or  lefs  room  as  the  in- 
cluded air  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or  lefs  prelTcd 
from  without  ;  and  are  round,  becaufe  the  included  air 
ads  equally  from  within  all  around. 

Bubble,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term  given  to  a  kind 
of  project  for  raifing  money  on  imaginary  grounds, 
much  pradifed  in  France  and  England  in  the  years 
1719,  1720,  and  1 721. 

The  pretence  of  thofe  fchemes  was  the  raifing  a  ca- 
pital for  retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on, 
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Uu1>o,  fome  promifing  and  ufeful  branch  of  tridc,  manufac- 
»ubon.  tare,  machinery,  or  the  like.  To  this  end  propofals 
~~~'  were  made  out,  ihowing  the  advantages  to  be  derived 

from  the  undertaking,  and  inviting  pcrfons  to  be  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  fam  neceflary  to  manage  the  affair, 
together  with  the  profits  expefted  from  it,  were  divided 
inro  (liares  or  fiibfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  any 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 

Bubbles,  by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked,  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  i.  Thofe  which  we  may  properly 
enough  term  trading-bubbUs ;  and,  2.  Stock  or  fund 
bubbles.  The  former  have  been  of  various  kinds ;  and 
the  latter  at  different  tinies. 

BUBO,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpccics 
of  Urix.     See  Strix. 

Bubo,  or  Buboe,  in  furgery,  a  tumour  which  arifes 
with  inflammation,  only  in  certain  or  particular  parts 
to  which  tbey  are  proper,  as  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  the 
groins.     See  Medicine-///^^x. 

BUBON,  MACEDONIAN  PARSLEY:  Agcnusofthc 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4)th  order,  Uiubillatie.  The  fruit  is  ovated,  ftriated, 
and  villous. 

Species,  i.  The  macedonicum  fends  out  many  leaves 
from  the  root  ;  the  loweft  of  which  grow  almoft  hori- 
zontally, fpreading  near  the  furface  of  the  ground  :  the 
foot-flalkof  each  leaf  divides  into  feveral  fmaller ;  which 
arc  garniilied  with  fmooth  rhomb-fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  bright  pale-green  colour,  and  fawed  on  their 
edges.  In  the  centre  of  the  plant  arifes  the  flower-flem, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  an  umbel  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  hairy 
feeds.  This  plant,  in  warm  countries,  is  biennial ;  the 
plants,  which  rife  from  feeds,  one  year  produce  flowers, 
and  feeds  the  next,  and  then  periih  -,  but  in  Britain 
they  feldom  flower  till  the  third  or  fourth  year  from 
the  feed  ;  but  whenever  tlic  plant  flowers,  it  always 
dies.  2.  The  rigidus,  hard  or  rigid  ferula,  is  a  native 
of  Sicily.  It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  having  fliort, 
ftiff,  and  very  narrow  leaves  :  the  llower-Aa!k  rifes  a 
foot  high,  which  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall 
white  flowers  ;  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong, 
channelled  feeds.  It  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty  or  ufe, 
fo  is  only  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  variety.  3.  The 
galbanom  or  African  ferula,  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  which  at  bottom  is 
woody,  having  a  purplifh  bark  covered  with  a  whitilli 
powder  that  comes  off  when  handled.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  is  garnidied  with  leaves  at  every  joint,  the 
foot-ftalks  half-embracing  them  at  their  bafe,  and  are 
fet  with  leaves  like  thofc  of  the  lovage,  but  fmaller,  and 
of  a  grey  colour  :  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  ;  which  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  channelled  feeds,  which  have  a  thin  membrane 
or  wing  on  their  border.  When  any  part  of  the  plant 
js  broken,  there  iflues  ojt  a  little  thin  milk  of  a  cream 
colour,  which  hath  a  ftrong  fcent  of  galbanum.  4.  The 
gummiferum,  with  a  mock  chervil  leaf,  rifes  with  a  lig- 
neous ftalk  about  the  fame  height ;  and  is  garniihed 
with  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  branch  out  like  the 
former  ;  but  the  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  narrow  and 
indented  like  thofc  of  baftard  hemlock.     The  ftalk  is 
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terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  Bubonocele 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. —         ;l 
Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  and  require  J^^^nccr- 
the  common  culture  of  other  exotic  vegetables.     The 
galbanum  of  the  fhops  is  fuppoled  to  be  procured  from 
the  third  and  fourth  forts. 

BUBONOCELE,  or  hernia  iNcuiNALis.in  fur- 
gery, a  tumor  in  the  inguen,  formed  by  a  prolapfus  of 
the  inteftincs,  omentum,  or  both,  through  the  pro- 
cefTes  of  the  peritoneum  and  rings  of  the  abdominal 
muCcles.     See  Svrgert. 

BUBONIUM,  in  botany,  a  fynonyme  of  the  Inula. 

BUC  (George),  a  learned  EngliQi  antiquarian,  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  his  majefty's  privy-chamber,  and  knighted  :  he 
was  alfo  conftituted  mailer  of  the  revels.  What  he 
moflly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  was  his  writing,  i.  The 
hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III. ;  in  which  he  takes 
great  pains  to  wipe  off  the  bloody  ftains  that  have  blot- 
ted his  character,  and  reprefcnts  the  perfon  and  aftions 
of  that  prince  in  a  much  lefs  odious  light  than  other 
hiftorians  have  done.  He  alfo  wrote,  2.  A  treatife  of 
the  art  of  revels;  and,  3.  a  work  entitled  The  third 
univerfitie  of  England. 

BUCANEER,  one  who  dries  and  fmokes  flefli  or 
fifli  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name  was 
particularly  given  ,to  the  firft  French  fetilers  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Domingo,  whofe  fole  employment  confifted 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to  fell  their 
hides  and  fled).  The  name  has  alfo  been  applied  to 
thofe  famous  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  Englifli  and 
French,  who  joined  together  to  make  depredations  on 
the  Spaniards  of  America.  Of  both  thefe  we  fhall  give 
an  account. 

I.  The  Bticamers  of  St  Domingo.  The  Spaniards 
had  not  been  long  in  the  poffcflion  of  the  Weft-Indies 
and  the  continent  of  America,  when  other  nations,  e- 
fpecially  the  Englifli  and  FreiKh,  began  to  follow  them 
there.  But  though  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  peo- 
ple fuch  extenfive  countries  themfelves,  they  were  rc- 
folved  that  no  others  fhould  do  it  for  them  ;  and  there- 
fore made  a  moft  cruel  war  on  all  thofe  of  any  other 
nation  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  any  of  the  Antilles 
or  Caribbee  iflands.  The  French,  however,  were  at 
laft  lucky  enough  to  acquire  fome  footing  in  the  illand 
of  St  Chriftopher's  ;  but  by  the  time  thty  began  to 
fubfide  into  a  regular  form  of  government,  the  Spa- 
niards found  means  to  didodge  them.  Upon  this  the 
wretched  fugitives,  confidenng  at  how  great  a  diftanee 
they  were  from  their  mother-country,  antl  how  near 
to  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  or  St  Domingo,  the  northern 
parts  of  which  were  then  uninhabited  and  full  of  fwinc 
and  black  cattle,  immediately  rtfolved  to  take  pof- 
fcflion of  that  country,  in  conjunction  with  feveral  other 
ad  ventur^ers  of  their  own  and  the  Englifh  nation  ;  cfpe- 
cially  as  the  Dutch,  who  now  began  to  appear  in  thefe 
fcas,  promifcd  to  fupply  them  plentifully  with  all  kinds 
of  neceflaries  they  might  require,  in  exchange  for  the 
hides  and  tallow  they  fliould  procure  by  hunting. 

Thefe  new  fcttlers  obtained  the  name  of  bucaneers, 

from  their  cuftom  of  bucanning  their  beef  And  pork  in 

order  to  keep  it  for  fale,  or  for  their  own  confiimption, 

the  method  of  which  will  be  prcfcntly  dcfcribcd.     But 
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aiicaneer.  fome  of  them  foon  grew  tired  of  this  new  way  of  life, 

'      " '  and  took  to  planting  ;  while  many  more  chofe  to  turn 

pirates,  tnifling  to  find  among  thofc  who  remained  on 
fliore  a  quick  fale  for  all  the  pUinder  they  could  mak* 
at  fea.  This  new  body  of  adventurers  wcreaUcifrce- 
hooters,  from  their  making  free  prey  or  booty  of  what- 
ever came  in  their  way. 

The  colony  now  began  to  thrive  at  a  great  rate,  by 
thecheapand  eafy  manner  in  which  the  frec-booters ac- 
quired the  greateft  riches,  and  the  profuiion  with  which 
they  diftributed  them  among  their  old  companions  the 
bucaneers  and  planters  for  the  mcereft  trifles.  This 
brought  numbers  of  fettlers  from  Old  France  in  quality 
of  indented  fcrvants,  though  they  toiled  rather  like 
flaves  during  the  three  years  for  which  they  generally 
bound  themfelves.  One  of  thefe  men  prcfuming  to 
reprcfent  to  1ms  mafter,  who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sun- 
day for  fending  him  with  fkins  to  the  port,  that  God 
had  forbidden  fuch  a  praftice,  when  he  had  declared, 
"  Six  days  Ihalt  thou  labour,  and  on  the  I'cventh  day 
ftalf  thou  reft  :"  "  And  I  (replied  the  brutal  buca- 
neer)  fay  to  thee,  Six  days  flialt  thou  kill  bulls,  and 
ilrip  them  of  their  Ikins,  and  on  the  feventh  day  (lialt 
thou  carry  their  hides  to  the  fea-lhore."  This  com- 
mand was  followed  by  blows,  which  fometimes  en- 
force obedience,  fometimes  difobedicnce,  to  the  laws 
of  God. 

Thus  the  colony  confifled  of  four  clafles :  bucaneers  ; 
freebooters  ;  planters  ;  and  indented  fcrvants,  who  ge- 
nerally remained  with  the  bucaneers  or  planters.  And 
thefe  four  orders  compofed  what  they  now  began  to  call 
the  body  of  adventurers.  Thefe  people  lived  together 
in  a  perfc(5t  harmony  under  a  kind  of  democracy  :  every 
freeman  had  a  defpotic  authority  over  his  own  family  ; 
and  every  captain  was  a  fovereign  in  his  own  Ihip,  tho' 
liable  to  be  difcarded  at  the  difcrction  of  the  crew. 

The  planters  fettled  chiefly  in  the  little  ifland  of 
Tortuga  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Hifpaniola  :  but  it 
was  not  long  before  fome  of  them  going  to  the  great 
ifland  to  hunt  with  the  bucaneers,  the  refl  were  furpri- 
fedby  the  Spaniards  ;  and  all,  even  thofe  who  had  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion  in  hopes  of  mercy,  were  put  to 
the  fvvord  or  hanged. 

The  next  care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  rid  the  great 
illand  of  the  bucaneers ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  alfem- 
blcd  a  body  of  500  lance-men,  who,  by  their  feldom 
going  fewer  than  50  in  a  company,  obtained  the  name 
fii  the  fifties  from  their  enemies,  whofe  manners  and 
cuftoms  we  fliall  now  enter  upon. 

The  bucaneers  lived  in  little  huts  built  on  fonic  fpots 
of  cleared  ground,  jufl  large  enough  10  dry  their  fliins 
on,  and  contain  their  bucanning  houfes.  Thefe  (pots 
they  called  Boucans,  uni  the  huts  they  dwelt  in  j4joupas, 
a  word  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Spaniards  from  the  natives.  Though  thefe  ajoupas 
fay  open  on  all  fides,  they  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
hardy  inhabitants,  in  a  climate  where  wind  and  air  are 
fo  very  dcfirahle  things.  As  the  bucaneers  had  neither 
wife  nor  child,  they  aflbciated  by  pairs,  and  mutually 
rendered  each  other  all  the  fervices  a  mafter  could  rea- 
fonably  expeft  from  afervant,  living  together  in  fo  per- 
fcift  a  community,  that  the  furvivor  always  fucceeded 
his  deceafcd  partner.  This  kind  of  union  or  fellowfhip 
they  called  f'etuateloter  [infailoring],  and  each  other 
matekt,  [failor],  whence  is  derived  the  cuAom  of  gi- 


ving, at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  the  French  Antilles,  the  l^ucanetr. 
name  matelotage  [failorage],  to  any  kind  of  focicty  *^— v— ' 
formed  by  private  perfons  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
They  behaved  to  each  other  with  the  greateft  jufticc 
and  opennefs  of  heart  :  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to 
keep  any  thing  under  lock  and  key  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leaft  pilfering  was  unpardonable,  and  pu- 
nched wiih  expulfion  from  the  community.  And  in- 
deed there  could  be  no  great  temptation  to  fteal,  when 
it  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honour,  never  to  refufe  a 
neighbour  what  he  wanted  ;  and  where  there  was  fo 
little  property,  it  was  impoiTible  there  fhould  be  many 
difpuies.  If  any  happened,  the  common  friends  of 
the  parlies  at  variance  interpofcd,  and  foon  put  an  end 
to  the  difference. 

As  to  laws,  the  bucaneers  acknowledged  none  but 
an  odd  jumble  of  conventions  made  between  themfelves, 
which,  however,  they  regarded  as  the  fovereign  rule. 
They  filenced  all  objeftions  by  coolly  anfwering,  that  it 
was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  coaft  ;  and  grounded  their 
right  of  afting  in  this  manner,  on  their  baptifm  under 
the  tropic,  which  fVeed  them,  in  their  opinion,  from 
all  obligations  antecedent  to  that  marine  ceremony. 
The  governor  of  Tortuga,  when  that  ifland  was  again 
fettled,  though  appointed  by  the  French  court,  had 
very  little  authority  over  them  ;  they  contented  them- 
felves with  rendering  him  from  time  to  time  fome  (light 
homage.  They  had  in  a  manner  entirely  Ihaken  off 
the  yoke  of  religion,  and  thought  they  did  a  great 
deal  in  not  wholly  forgetting  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
We  are  fiirprifed  to  meet  with  nations,  among  whom 
it  is  a  difhcult  matter  to  difcover  any  trace  of  a  reli- 
gious worrtiip  :  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  had  the  bu- 
caneers of  St  Domingo  been  perpetuated  on  the  fame 
footing  they  fubfifted  at  the  time  we  are  fpcaking  of, 
the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  them  would  have  as 
little  religion  as  the  Caffies  and  Hottentots  of  Africa, 
or  the  Topinambous  and  Cannibals  of  America. 

They  even  laid  afide  theii  furnames,  and  alfumed 
nick-names,  or  martial  names,  nioft  of  which  have  con- 
tinued in  their  families  to  this  day.  Many,  however, 
on  their  marrying,  which  feldom  happened  till  they 
turned  planters,  took  care  to  have  their  real  furnames 
inferted  in  the  marriage-contrad  ;  and  this  pradice 
gave  occafion  to  a  proverb,  ftill  current  in  the  French 
Antilles,  a  ?nati  it  ;;»/  to  be  kno-ain  tdl  he  takes  a  "UMje. 

Their  drefsconfifted  of  a  filthy  greafy  Ihirt,  dyed  with 
the  blood  of  the  animals  they  killed  ;  a  pair  of  troufers 
ftill  more  nafty  :  a  thong  of  leather  by  way  of  belt,  to 
which  they  hung  a  cafe  containing  lome  Dutch  knives, 
and  a  kind  of  very  Ihort  fabre  called  Manchette  ;  a  hat 
without  any  brim,  except  a  little  flap  on  the  front  to 
take  hold  of  it  by  ;  and  jhoes  of  hoglkin  all  of  a  piece. 
Their  guns  were  four  feet  and  a  half  in  the  barrel,  and 
of  a  bore  to  carry  balls  of  an  ounce.  Every  man  had 
his  contract  fervants,  more  or  fewer  according  to  his 
abilities  ;  b<  fides  a  pack  of  20  or  30  dogs,  among  which 
there  was  alv.iiys  a  couple  of  beagles.  Their  chief 
employment  at  firfi  was  ox-hunting  ;  and,  if  at  any 
time  they  chaftd  a  wild  hog,  it  was  rather  for  paftim*, 
or  to  make  provifion  for  a  fcaft,  than  for  any  other  ad- 
vantage. But,  in  proccfs  of  time,  fome  of  them  be- 
took tiiemfelvcs  entirely  to  hunting  of  hogs,  whofe  flelh 
they  bucar.ncd  in  the  following  manner :  Firft,  they  cut 
the  rielh  into  lojig  pieces,  an  inch  and  an  half  thick, 

and 
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ji«c«iie«r.  and  fprinklcd  ihem  with  fait,  which  they  rubbed  ofT 
^~— '■'——'  after  24  hours.  Then  they  dried  thefe  pieces  in  (loves 
over  the  fire  made  of  the  flciii  and  Iwiies  of  the  bead, 
till  they  grew  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  aiFumed  a  deep 
brown  colonr.  Pork  prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep 
in  cafks  a  twelvemonth  and  longer;  and  when  (Iccped 
bjt  a  little  while  in  luke  warm  water,  become  plump 
and  rofy,  and  yield  moreover  a  moft  grateful  fmell,  ei- 
ther broiled  or  boiled  or  otherwife  dreifed,  enough  to 
tempt  the  mofl  languid  appetite  and  plcafe  ihe  moft 
delicate  palate.  Thofc  who  hunt  the  wild  boar,  have 
of  late  been  called  fimply  hunters. 

In  hunting,  ihcy  fet  out  at  day-break,  preceded  by 
the  beagles,  and  followed  by  ihcir  fcrvants  with  the  reft 
of  the  dogs;  and  they  made  it  a  point  never  to  balk 
their  beagles,  they  were  often  led  by  them  over  the 
mofl  frightful  precipices,  and  through  places  wfeichany 
other  mortal  would  have  deemed  abfolutely  impaflable. 
As  foon  as  ihc  beagles  had  roufcd  the  game,  the  reft  of 
the  dogs  ftruck  up  and  farrounded  the  beaft,  flopping 
it,  and  keeping  a  conftant  barking  till  the  bucanccr 
could  get  near  enough  to  (hoot  it;  in  doing  this,  he 
commonly  aimed  at  the  pit  of  the  brcaft ;  when  the 
beaft  fell,  be  hamftrung  it,  to  prevent  its  riling  again. 
But  it  has  fometimes  happened  that  the  creature,  not 
wounded  enough  to  tumble  to  the  ground,  has  run  fu- 
rioully  at  his  purfucr,  and  ripped  him  open.  But,  in 
general,  thebucanecrfeldom  milTed  his  aim  ;  and  when 
he  did,  was  nimble  enough  to  get  up  the  tree  behind 
which  he  had  the  precaution  to  place  himficlf.  What 
is  more  ;  fomc  of  them  have  been  ictn  to  overtake  the 
beaft  in  cbacc,  and  hamftring  it  wiihout  any  further 
ceremony. 

As  foon  as  the  prey  was  half  (kinned,  the  mafter  cm 
out  a  large  bone,  and  fucked  the  marrow  for  breakfaft. 
The  reft  he  left  to  his  fcrvants,  oncof  whom  alwaysrc- 
maincd  behind  tofinilh  the  (kinning,  and  bring  the  (kin 
with  a  choice  piece  of  meat  for  the  hunifr.icns  dinner. 
Tiicy  then  coninued  the  chacc  till  they  had  killed  as 
many  beafts  as  there  were  beads  in  the  company.  The 
mafter  was  the  laft  to  return  to  the  boucan,  loaded 
like  the  reft  with  a  Ikin  and  piece  of  meat.  Here 
the  bucanccrs  found  their  tables  ready  :  for  every  one 
had  his  feparare  table  ;  which  was  the  firft  thing,  any 
way  fit  for  the  purpofc,  that  came  in  iheir  way,  a  ftonc, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  like.  No  tablc-cloih,  no 
napkin,  no  bread  ujr  wine,  graced  their  board;  not 
even  potatoes  or  bananas,  un'.efs  they  found  them  ready 
K)  their  hands.  When  this  did  not  happen,  the  fat  and 
kan  of  the  g-irae,  taken  alternately  ftrvcd  to  fupply 
the  place.  A  little  pimento,  and  the  fqixczc  of  an 
orange,  their  only  faucc  ;  conientmcnt,  peace  of  mind, 
a  good  appetite,  and  abundance  of  mirth,  made  every 
thing  agreeable.  Thus  they  lived  and  fpcnt  their 
lime,  till  tbcy  had  completed  the  number  of  hides  for 
which  they  had  agreed  with  the  nitrchanis  ;  which 
done,  they  carried  th^m  to  Tortuga,  or  fome  port  of 
the  great  iftand. 

As  the  bucanccrs  ufcd  mnch  exercifc,  and  fed  only 
on  flelh   meat,  tbty  generally  eojoyed  a  good  ftate  of 


health.  They  were  indeed  fubjcct  10  fevers,  but  cither 
fuch  as  laftcd  only  a  day,  and  left  no  fenfible  imprcf- 
fjon  the  day  following  ;  or  little  (low  fevers,  which  did 
not  hinder  them  from  aftiori,  and  were  of  courfc  fo 
Uttlc  regarded,  ihut  it  was  ufaal  with  ihc  patient^  when 
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aiked  how  he  did,  to  anfwer,  "  Very  well,  nothing  B«ca«e«\. 
ails  me  but  the  fever."  It  was  impolfible,  however,  "^  •y—' 
they  (liould  not  fuffer  confiderably  by  fuch  faiignes  un- 
der a  climate  to  the  heat  of  which  few  of  them  had 
been  early  enough  inured.  Hence  the  moftconfiderate 
among  them,  after  they  had  got  money  enough  for 
that  purpofe,  turned  planters.  The  reft  foon  fpent  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  taverns  and  tippling-houfcs; 
and  many  had  fo  habituated  ihemfelves  to  this  kind  of 
life,  as  to  become  incapable  of  any  other.  Nay,  there 
have  been  inftances  of  young  men,  who  having  early 
embarked  through  neceflity  in  this  painful  and  danger- 
ous profelIIon,perfifted  in  it  afterwards,  merely  through 
a  principle  of  libertinifm,  ratlicr  than  return  to  France 
and  take  polTcffion  of  the  nioft  plentiful  fortunes. 

Such  were  the  bucaneers  of  St  Domingo,  and  fuch 
their  lituation,  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to  extir- 
pate them.  And  at  firft  they  met  with  great  fuccefs; 
for  as  the  bucaneers  hunted  fepaiately,  every  one  at- 
tended by  his  fcrvants,  they  were  eafily  furpri/ed. 
Hence  the  Sjianiards  killed  numbers,  and  look  many 
more,  who;n  they  condemned  10  a  moft  cruel  flavery. 
But  whenever  the  bucaneers  had  time  to  put  themfelves, 
into  a  ftate  of  defence,  they  fought  like  lions,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  nation  from  whom  they 
were  fure  to  rcceire  no  quarter ;  and  by  thismeans  they 
often  cfcaped  :  nay,  there  are  many  inftances  of  finglc 
men  fighting  their  wsy  through  numbers.  Thefe  dan- 
gers, however,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  dif- 
covering  their  boilcans,  where  they  ufed  to  furprife  and 
cut  the  throats  of  them  and  thtir  fcrvants  in  their  fleep,. 
engaged  them  to  cohabit  in  greater  numbers,  and  even 
10  aft  ofTcnfively,  in  hopes  that  by  fo  doing  they 
might  at  laft  induce  the  Spaniards  to  let  them  live  in 
peace.  But  the  fury  with  which  they  behaved  when- 
ever they  met  any  Spaniards,  ftrved  only  to  make  their 
enemies  more  intent  on  their  deftruftion  ;  and  atTiftance 
coming  to  both  panics,  tlie  whole  illand  was  turned  in-- 
to  a  flaughter-houfe,  and  fo  much  blood  fpilt  on  both 
fides,  that  many  places,  on  account  of  the  carnage  of  ^ 

which  they  had  been  the  theatres,  were  intitled,  cfthe 
wafracre  :  fucli  as  the  hill  of  the  v,-aj[eicre  ;   the  plain  of 
the  majfacre  ;  the  valley  0/  the  Majfacre ;  which  names, 
they  retain  to  this  day. 

At  Irngth  the  Spaniards  grew  tired  of  this  way  of 
proceeding,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  old  nutliod  of 
furprife,  which  againft  enemies  of  more  cour.igc  than, 
vigilance,  was  like  to  fuccecd  better.  This  put  the  bu- 
caneers nnder  a  necc(rity  of  never  hunting  but  in  large 
parties,  and  fixing  their  boucans  in  the  little  iflands  on 
ibe  coaft  where  they  retired  every  evening.  This  expe- 
dient fiicceeded  ;  and  the  boucans,  by  being  more  fixed,, 
foon  acquired  the  air  and  confiftency  of  little  towns. 

When  the  bucaneers  had  once  fixed  themfelves,  as 
related,  each  boucan  ordered  fcouis  every  morning  to. 
thchighcft  part  of  the  illand,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  coaft,  and  fee  if  any  Spanifh  parties  were  abroad. 
If  no  enemy  appesred,  they  appointed  a  place  and 
hour  of  rendezvous  in  the  evening,  and  were  never  ab- 
fcnt  if  not  killed  or  prifoners.  When  therefore  any  one 


of  the  company  was  niifnng,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the 
reft  to  hunt  again  till  they  had  got  intelligence  of  him 
if  taken,  or  avenged  his  death  if  killed. 

Things  continued  in    this  fituation  for  a  long  time,, 
till  the  Spaniards  made  a  general  hunt  uvcr  the  whole- 

idands ;. 
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BucanecT.  illand ;  and,by  deftroying  their  game,  put  thebacaneers 

■^■■' — *< '  under  a  neceffity  of  betaking  themfelves  to  another 

coiirfe  of  life.  Some  of  them  turned  planters ;  and 
thereby  increafed  fome  of  the  French  fettlements  on  the 
coaft,  and  formed  others.  The  reft,  not  rclifhing  fo 
confined  and  regular  a  life,  entered  among  the  free- 
booters, who  thereby  became  a  very  powerful  body. 

France,  who  had  hitherto  difclaimed  for  her  fubjeds 
thefe  ruffians  whofe  fucceffes  were  only  temporary,  ac- 
knowledged them,  however,  as  foon  as  they  formed 
themfelves  into  fettlements ;  and  took  proper  meafures 
for  their  government  and  defence.  See  the  articles 
St  Domingo. 

The  banting  both  of  the  bull  and  boar  is  at  this  day 
carried  on,  and  proves  of  confiderable  importance. 
That  of  the  former  furniflies  France  with  the  fincft 
hides  brought  from  America.  The  bucaneers  put  the 
hides  in  packs  which  they  call  loads,  mixing  together 
hides  of  full  grown  bulls,  of  young  bullocks,  and  of 
Salary's  cows.  Each  of  thefe  loads  is  compofed  of  two  bull- 
Dia.  of  hides,  or  of  an  equivalent ;  that  is  to  fay,  either  of  two 
real  bull-hides,  or  of  one  bull-hide  and  two  cow- 
hides, or  of  four  cow-hides,  or  of  three  young  bul- 
locks hides  ;  three  bullocks  hides  being  reckoned  equi- 
valent to  two  full-grown  bulls  hides,  and  two  cows 
hides  equivalent  to  one  bull's  hide.  Thefe  bulls  they 
commonly  call  oxe>i  in  France,  tliough  they  be  not 
gelt.  Each  load  is  commonly  fold  for  fix  pieces  of 
eight  rials,  which  is  a  Spanifli  coin,  ilie  French  coin 
being  but  little  current,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  ifland  of 
St  Domingo. 

The  boar  meat  bucanned  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned is  fold  by  the  bundle  or  pack,  weighing  com- 
monly 60  pounds  at  the  rate  of  fix  pieces  of  eight  per 
pack.  The  palmetto  leaves  ferve  to  pack  it  up  in ;  but 
their  weight  is  deduced,  fo  that  there  muft  be  in  each 
pack  60  pounds  of  net  flefli.  Thefe  bucaneers  have  al- 
fo  a  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  boars,  which  they  melt, 
and  gather  in  large  pots  called  potiches.  This  lard, 
which  is  called  maiiHgua,  is  alfo  fold  for  about  eight 
pieces  of  eight  per  pot.  There  is  great  trade,  and  a 
great  confumption  of  each  of  thefe  merchandizes  in  the 
French  fettlements  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  and 
in  thofe  of  Tortuga:  befides  which,  they  ufed  to  fend 
great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even  into 
the  continent  of  French  America.  There  is  alfo  a  great 
deal  of  it  fold  for  the  fupport  of  the  crews  of  the  lliips 
that  come  from  France  for  trading,  or  which  the  pri- 
vateers of  Tortuga  fit  out  for  cruifing  againft  the  Spa- 
niards. 

The  Spaniards,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  the 
jflands  of  St  Domingo,  have  alfo  their  bucaneers  there, 
whom  they  call  viatadores  or  vjonteros.  Their  cliace 
has  fomething  noble,  which  favours  of  the  Spanifli 
pride  :  the  hunlfman  being  on  horfeback,  ufes  the  lance 
to  flrike  the  bull,  thinking  it  beneath  his  courage  to 
llioot  him  at  a  diftance.  When  the  fervants,  who  are 
on  foot,  have  difcovered  the  beaft,  and  with  their  dogs 
have  driven  it  into  fome  favannah  or  meadow,  in  which 
the  mader  waits  for  them  on  horfeback,  armed  with  two 
Jances,  that  matadore  goes  and  hamftrings  it  with  the 
firft  lance,  the  head  of  which  is  made  like  a  crefccnt  or 
half-moon,  and  extremely  fliarp,  and  kills  it  afterwards 
with  the  other  lance,  which  is  a  common  one.  This 
chaceis  very  agreeable  j  the  buntfman  making  com- 


monly, in  order  to  attack  the  bull,  the  fame  turns  and  Cucaneer. 
the  fame  ceremonies  which  are  praftifed  in  thofe  fefti-  '  *'  ' 
vals  fo  famous  in  Spain,  wherein  the  greatefl  lords  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  fometimes  to  the  view  of  the  people,  to 
make  them  admire  their  dexterity  and  intrepidity  in 
attacking  thofe  furious  animals:  but  then  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  chace ;  thofe  bulls,  in  their  fury,  often  run- 
ning direftly  againft  the  huntfman,  who  may  think 
himfclf  very  happy  if  he  comes  off  only  with  the 
lofs  of  his  liorfe,  and  if  he  himfelf  is  not  mortally 
wounded. 

The  Spaniards  drefs  theirhideslike  the  French, who 
have  learned  it  from  them  ;  and  thefe  hides  being  car- 
ried to  the  Havannah,  a  famous  harbour  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  are  part  of  the  trade  of  that  celebrated  town. 
The  flota  and  the  galleons  fcarce  ever  fail  touching 
there,  on  their  return  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello, 
and  load  there  thofe  hides  which  they  carry  into 
Spain,  where  they  are  fold  for  Havannah  hides,  the 
moft  efteemed  of  any  that  are  brought  from  America 
into  Europe. 

II.  Bucaneers,  the  Pirates.  Before  the  Englifli  had  -Sayw.^r/ 
made  any  fettlement  at  Jamaica,  and  the  French  at  St  ^'^•"/"^ 
Domingo,  fome  pirates  of  both  nations,  who  have  fincc 
been  fo  much  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Bucaneers, 
had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Tortuga;  and  fortifying  themfelves  there,  had  with  an 
amazing  intrepidity  made  excurfions  againft  the  com- 
mon enemy.  They  formed  themfelves intofmall  com- 
panies, coniifting  of  30,  100,  or  150  men  each.  A 
boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fize,  was  their  only  arma- 
ment. Here  they  were  expofed  night  and  day  toall  the 
inclemencies  of  theweather,  having  fcarce  room  enough 
to  lie  down.  A  loveof  abfolute  independence,  the  great- 
eft  blefling  to  thofe  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land, 
rendered  them  averfe  from  thofe  mutual  reflraints  which 
the  members  of  fociety  impofe  upon  themfelves  for 
the  common  good;  fome  of  them  chofe  to  fing,  while 
others  were  defirous  of  going  to  fleep.  As  the  autho- 
rity they  had  conferred  on  their  captain  was  confined 
to  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  thegreateft 
confufion.  Like  the  favages,  having  no  apprehcnfionof 
want,  nor  any  care  to  prcfcrve  the  necelfaries  of  life, 
they  were  conftantly  expofed  to  thefevereft  extremities 
of  hunger  and  thirft.  But  deriving,  even  from  their  very 
diftreflTes,  a  courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the  fighr 
of  a  (liip  tranfported  them  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  They 
never  deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  cnftom 
to  board  the  Ihip  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  fmallnefs  of 
their  vefTels,  and  thefkiil  they  ftiowcd  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  fcrcened  them  from  thefire  of  the  greater 
fliips ;  and  they  only  prefented  the  fore  part  of  their 
little  veffel  filled  with  fufileers ;  who  fired  at  the  port- 
holes with  fo  much  exaftnefs,  that  it  entirely  con- 
founded the  moft  experienced  gunners.  As  foon  as  they 
threw  out  the  grappling,  the  largeft  veffel  feldom  efca- 
ped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity,  they  attacked  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all 
times.  They  thought  that  the  cruelties  the  latter  had 
exercifed  on  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  new  world  juftified 
the  implacable  averfion  they  had  fworn  againft  them. 
But  this  was  heightened  by  a  perfonal  pique,  from  the 
mortification  they  felt  in  feeing  iliemfelves  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fifliing,  which  they 
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Bncaoeer.  conlidcrcd  as  natural  rights.  Such  were  their  princi- 
"' — >'~~^  pics  of  juftice  and  religion,  that,  whenever  tht  y  em- 
barked on  any  expedition,  they  ufed  to  pray  to  heaven 
for  the  faccefs  of  it ;  and  they  never  came  back  from 
the  plunder,  but  they  conftantly  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  their  victory. 

The  (hips  that  failed  from  Enrope  into  America  ftl- 
dom  tempted  their  avidity.  The  merchandil'e  they  con- 
tained would  not  have  catily  been  fold,  nor  been  very 
profitable  to  ihefe  barbarians  in  thole  early  times.  They 
always  waited  for  them  on  their  return,  when  they 
were  certain  that  they  were  laden  with  gold,  filver, 
jewels,  and  all  the  valuable  produftions  of  the  new  world. 
If  they  met  with  a  Tingle  fliip  ihcy  never  failed  to  at- 
tack her.  As  to  the  fleets,  ihey  followed  them  till 
they  failed  out  of  the  gulph  of  Bahama;  and  as  foon 
as  any  one  of  the  vellels  was  feparatcd  by  accident 
from  the  reft,  it  was  taken.  The  Spaniards,  who 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  bucaneers,  whom  they 
called  ^fp/A,  immediately  fiirrendered.  Qiiarter  was 
granted,  if  the  cargo  proved  to  be  a  rich  one;  if  not, 
all  the  prifoners  were  thrown  into  the  fea. 

The  bucaneers,  when  they  had  got  a  confiderable 
booty,  at  firft  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  illand  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoil;  but  afterwards 
the  French  went  to  St  Domingo  and  the  Englilh  to 
Jamaica.  Each  perfon  holding  up  his  hand,  folemnly 
protefted  that  he  had  fecreted  nothing  of  what  he  had 
taken.  If  any  one  among  them  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury, a  cafe  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon 
as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon  fome  defert  illand,  as 
a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Such  brave  men 
among  them  as  had  been  maimed  in  any  of  their  ex- 
peditions, were  firll  provided  for.  If  they  had  loll  a 
hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they  received  26I.  An 
eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  loft  in  fight,  was  valued  only 
at  half  the  above  fum.  The  wounded  were  ^allowed 
2S.  6d.  a  day  for  two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have 
their  wounds  taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  anfwer  thefe  fevcral  demands,  the  whole 
company  were  obliged  to  engage  in  fome  frefh  expe- 
dition, and  continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a  fuf- 
ficient  ftock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable 
contraiJts. 

After  this  ad  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  fliires  as  there 
were  bucaneers.  The  commander  could  only  lay  claim 
to  a  fingle  Ihare  as  the  reft;  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  ac- 
quitted himfelf  to  their  fatisfadlion.  Favour  never  had 
any  influence  in  the  divifion  of  the  booty;  for  every 
ihare  was  determined  by  lot.  Inftances  of  fuch  rigid 
juftice  as  this  arc  not  eafily  met  with;  and  they  ex- 
tended even  to  the  dead.  Their  (hare  was  given  10 
ihe  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  companion  when 
alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  perfon  who  had 
been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  f«nt  to  his 
relations  when  ihey  were  known.  If  there  were  no 
friends  or  relations,  it  was  diftributed  in  charity  to  the 
poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for  the  per- 
fon in  whofc  name  the  benefadtions  were  given. 

When  ihefc  duties  had  been  complied  with,  they 
then  indulged  thei'ifdves  in  all  kinds  of  profulion.  Un- 
bounded liccniioulucfs  in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every 
kiad  of  debauchery,  was  carried  to  the  utmoll  pitch 


of  cxcefs,  and  was  ftopt  only  by  the  want  whiclkfuch  Eucaneer. 

profulions   brought  on.     Tliofe  men  who  were    en-  ^— ' 

riched  with  feveral  millions,  were  in  an  inftant  totally 
ruined,  and  deftitute  of  clothes  and  provifions.  They 
returned  to  fea  ;  and  the  new  fupplies  they  acquired 
were  foon  lavifhed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Spanifli  colonics,  flattering  thenifelvcs  wiih  ilic 
hopes  of  feeing  an  end  10  their  mifcries,  and  reduced 
almort  to  defpair  in  finding  theml'clvcs  a  perpetual  prey 
to  thefe  ruffians,  grew  weary  of  navigation.  They  gave 
up  all  the  power,  conveniences,  and  fortune,  which 
their  connections  procured  them,  and  formed  ihem- 
felvcs  almoft  into  fo  many  diftinft  and  feparate  ftates. 
They  were  fculibie  of  the  inconveniences  ariling  from 
fuch  a  coadu(5t,  and  avowed  them  ;  but  the  dread  of 
falling  into  the  bands  of  rapacieus  and  favage  men,  had 
greater  influence  over  them  than  the  dictates  of  honour, 
intereft,  and  policy.  This  was  the  rife  of  that  fpirit  of 
inaclivity  which  continues  to  this  time. 

This  defpondency  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  bucaneers.  As  yet  they  had  only  appeared 
in  the  Spanilh  fettlements,  in  order  to  carry  off  fome 
provilions  when  they  were  in  want  of  them.  They 
no  fooner  found  their  captures  begin  to  diminith,  than 
they  determined  to  recover  by  land  what  they  had  loft 
at  fea.  The  richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of  the 
continent  were  plundered  and  laid  wafte.  The  culture 
of  lands  was  equally  negleded  with  navigation  ;  and 
the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public 
roads,  than  fail  in  the  latitudes  which  belonged  to 
them. 

Among  the  bucaneers  who  lignalized  themfelvcs  in 
this  new  fpccies  of  cxcurfions,  Monibar,  a  gentleman 
of  Langucdoc,  particularly  diftinguiUied  himfelf.  Ha- 
ving by  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  a  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  the  cruelties  practifed  in  the  con- 
qiieft  of  the  new  world,  he  conceived  an  averfion  which 
he  carried  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  againft  that  nation 
which  had  committed  fuch  enormities.  The  enthufi- 
afm  this  fpirit  of  humanity  worked  him  up  to,  was 
turned  into  a  rage  more  cruel  than  that  of  religious 
fanaticifm,  to  which  lb  many  viiftims  had  been  facri- 
ficed.  The  names  of  thefe  unhappy  fufTerers  fecmed 
to  rouze  him,  and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance.  He 
had  heard  fome  account  of  the  bucaneers,  who  were 
faid  to  be  the  moil  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spanifli 
name  :  he  therefore  embarked  on  board  a  fliip,  in 
order  to  join  them. 

In  the  paffage,  they  met  with  a  Spanifli  ve(rel  ;  at- 
tacked it ;  and,  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times,  imme- 
diately boarded  it.  Monibar,  with  a  fabre  in  his  hand, 
fell  upon  the  enemy  ;  broke  through  them  ;  and,  hurry- 
ing twice  from  one  end  of  the  (hip  to  the  other,  level- 
led every  thing  that  oppofed  him.  When  he  had  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  furrender,  leaving  to  his  compani- 
ons ihehappinefs  of  dividing  fo  rich  a  booty,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  favage  pleafure  of  contempla- 
ting the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps 
together,  agaiuft  whom  he  had  fworn  a  conftant  and 
deadly  hatred. 

Frc(h  opportunities  foon  occured,  tliat  enabled  him 
to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without  cxiinguifliing  it. 
The  fhip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  St  Domin- 
go ;  where  the  bucaneers  on  land  immediately  applied 
to  barter  fome  provirions  for  brandy.    As  the  articles 
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lUcaiieer.  they  offered  were  of  little  value,  they  alleged  in  excufe, 

'" — " '  that  their  enemies  had  over-run  the  country,  laid  wafte 

their  fettlements,  and  carried  ofFall  they  could.  "  Why 
(replied  Montbar)  io  you  tamely  fuffer  fucii  iniuUs  ?" 
"  Neither  do  we  (anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tone)  ; 
the  Spaniards  have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we 
are,  and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time 
when  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.  Butwe  are  going 
to  join  fome  of  our  companions,  who  have  been  liiil 
more  ill  treated  than  we  ;  and  then  we  fliall  have  warm 
work."  "  If  you  approve  of  it  (anfwered  Moutbar), 
I  will  head  yoa,  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  the 
foremoft  to  expofc  myfelf  to  danger."  Thebiscaneers, 
j)erceiving  from  his  appearance  that  lie  was  fuch  a  man 
as  th«y  wanted,  cheerfully  accepted  his  oifer.  The  fame 
day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  Montbar  attacked 
them  with  an  impetuofity  that  alloniflied  the  bravelt. 
Scarce  one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  efteds  of  his  fury. 
The  remaining  part  of  his  life  was  equally  diflinguiflicd 
as  on  this  day.  The  Spaniards  fuft'cred  fo  much  from 
Liin,  both  by  land  and  at  fea,  that  be  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Exfermifiator. 

His  favage  difpofition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
bticaneers  who  attended  him,  having  obliged  the  Spa- 
niards to  confine  themfelvcs  within  their  fctdcmcnis, 
thefe  free-bopters  refolved  to  attack  them  there.  This 
new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  required  fi'periyr 
forces  ;  and  their  allbciations  in  confeqiience  became 
more  nnmerous.  The  firft  that  was  conudcrable  was 
formed  by  Lolonois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the 
fands  of  Clones  the  place  of  his  birth.  From  the  ab- 
jeft  flace  of  bondfman,  he  had  gradually  failed  him- 
fclf  to  the  command  of  twocanoci,  with  22  men.  With 
thefe  he  was  fo  fuccefsfui  as  to  take  a  Spaniih  frigate 
on  the  coafl  of  Cuba.  He  then  repaired  10  the  Port-au- 
I'rince,  in  which  were  four  fliips,  fitted  out  purpofely 
to  fail  in  purfuit  of  him.  He  took  them,  and  threw  ail 
the  crew  into  the  fea,  except  one  man,  whom  he  faved, 
in  order  to  fend  him  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
the  Havannah,  acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done, 
and  affuring  him  that  he  would  treat  in  the  fame  man- 
ner all  the  Spaniards  that  Iliould  fall  into  his  hands, 
not  excepting  the  governor  himfclf,  if  he  fliould  be  lb 
fortunate  as  to  take  him.  After  this  expedition,  he 
ran  his  canoes  and  prize-fhips  aground,  and  failed  with 
his  frigate  only  to  the  Illand  of  Tortuga. 

Here  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had 
diftinguiflicd  himfelf  by  having  taken,  even  under 
the  cannon  of  Porto-Bello,  a  SpaniHi  Ihip,  ellimated 
at  218,5001.  and  by  other  anions  equally  brave  and 
daring.  Thefe  two  gave  out,  that  they  were  going  to 
embark  together  on  an  expedition  equally  glorious  and 
profitable;  in  confcqueiice  of  which  theyfoon  collected 
together  440  men.  This  body  of  men,  the  mofl  nu- 
merous the  bucaneers  had  yet  been  able  to  mufler, 
failed  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the 
country  for  the  fpace  of  50  leagues.  The  fort  that  was 
built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  its  defence  was  taken  ;  the 
cannon  were  nailed  up;  and  the  whole  garrifon,confift- 
ing  of  250  men,  put  to  death.  They  then  reimbark- 
cd,  and  came  to  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  dillancc  often 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  This  city,  which  had  become 
jflourifhing  and  rich  by  its  trade  in  fkins,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa,  wasdeferitd.     The  inhabitants  had  retired  with 
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their  efFeSs  to  the  other  fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  bu«a-  Bucaneaf; 
neers  had  not  loft  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they 
would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  extremity  of 
the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants  liad  fccrcted 
to  fecure  it  from  being  plundered.  On  the  contrary, 
they  met  with  fortifications  lately  ereded,  which  they 
had  the  ufelefs  fatisfaclion  of  making  themfelves  mat- 
ters of,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  for  the 
inhabitants  bad  already  removed  at  a  diftance  themoft 
valuable  part  of  their  property.  Exafperated  at  this 
difappointment,  they  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar.  Maracaybo 
would  have  fliared  the  fame  fate,  had  it  not  been  ran- 
fomed.  Befides  the  fum  they  received  for  its  ranfom, 
they  alfo  carried  off  with  them  all  the  crofTes,  piftures, 
and  bells  of  the  churches;  intending,  as  they  faid,  to 
build  a  chapel  in  the  illand  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confe- 
crate  this  part  of  their  fpoils  to  facrcd  purpofes.  Such 
was  the  religion  of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could 
make  no  other  offering  to  heaven  than  that  which  arofe 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder. 

While  they  were  idly  diflipating  the  fpoils  they  had 
made  on  the  coafl  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  mofl  re- 
nowned of  the  Englifh  bucaneers,  failed  from  Jamaica 
to  attack  Porto-Bello.  His  plan  of  operations  was  fo 
well  contrived,  that  he  furprifed  the  city,  and  took  it 
without  oppofitioB. 

The  conqueft  of  Panama  was  an  objeft  of  mnch 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan  thought 
it  neccflary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of  Colla-Ricca,  to 
procure  iome  guides  in  the  irtand  of  St  Catharine's, 
where  the  Spaniard's  confined  their  nialefaftors.  This 
place  was  fo  flrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have 
held  out  for  ten  years  againft  a  confiderable  army. 
Notwithftanding  this,  the  governor,  on  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  the  pirates,  fcnt  j)rivatcly  to  concert  mea- 
liires  how  he  mightfiirrenderhimfelf  without  incurring 
the  imputation  of  cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  con- 
fultation  was,  that  Morgan,  in  the  night-time,  Ihould 
attack  a  fort  at  fome  diftance,  and  the  governor  Ihould 
faily  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  poft  of  fo  much 
confequence  ;  that  the  affailants  (hould  then  attack  him 
in  the  rear,  and  take  him  prifoner,  which  would  con- 
fequcntly  occaiion  a  furrender  of  the  place.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  fmart  firing  ihould  be  kept  on  both  fides, 
without  doing  mifchief  to  either.  This  farce  was  ad- 
mirably carried  on.  The  Spaniards,  without  being 
expofed  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done  their 
duty  ;  and  the  bncanters, after  having  totally  demolifh- 
ed  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their  vcfTcIs  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammunitions  which  they 
found  at  Sc  Catharine's,  fteered  their  courfe  towards 
the  river  Chagrc,  the  only  channel  that  was  open  to 
them  to  arrive  at  the  place  which  was  the  objecS  of 
tiieir  utmoft  wifhes. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fort 
was  built  upon  a  fleep  rock,  which  the  waves  of  tlie 
fea  conftantly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark,  very  dif- 
ficult of  accefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer  whofe 
extraordinary  abilities  were  equal  to  his  courage,  and 
by  a  garrifon  that  defcrved  fuch  a  commander.  The 
bucaneers,  for  the  firft  lime,  here  met  with  a  refiftance 
that  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  perfeverance :  it 
was  a  doubtful  p«int,  whether  they  would  fucceed  ot 
be  obliged  to  raife  the  liege,  when  a  Incky  accident 
happened  that  proved  favourjblc  to   their  glory  and 
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Bncaaeert.  their  fortune.     The  commander  was  killed,  and  the 

<'— ^  fort  accidentally  took  fire  :   the  befiegers  then   taking 

advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  themfclvcs 
mailers  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  vclTels  at  anchor,  with  a  fufRcient 
number  of  men  to  guard  them  ;  and  failed  up  the  river 
in  his  (loops  for  33  miles,  till  he  came  toCruces,  where 
it  ceafes  to  be  navigable.  He  then  proceeded  by  land 
to  Panama,  which  was  only  five  leagues  dillant.  Upon 
a  large  and  exieniive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he 
met  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put 
to  flight  with  the  greatefl  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  which  was  bow  abandoned.  Here  were  found 
prodigious  treafures  concealed  in  the  wells  and  cavts. 
Some  valuable  coraraodiiics  were  alfo  taken  upon  tlie 
boats  that  were  left  a  ground  at  low  water  ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  forefts  were  alfo  found  feveral  rich  depo- 
fits. 

Having  burnt  the  city,  they  fet  fail  with  a  great 
number  of  prifoncrs,  who  were  raufomed  a  few  days 
after  ;  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  a 
prodigious  booty. 

In  1603,  an  expedition  of  tlie  greateil  conrcquence 
was  formed  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Oflcnd,  but  who 
had  ferved  all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intre- 
pidity would  never  let  him  fuffer  the  leaftfigns  of  cow- 
ardice among  thofe  who  alTociated  with  him.  In  the 
heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  about  his  iliip  ;  fiic- 
ceffivelyobfervedhismen  ;  and  immediately  killed  thofe 
who  flirank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a  pillol,  gun,  or 
cannon.  This  extraordinary  difcipline  had  made  him 
become  the  terror  of  the  coward,  and  the  idol  of  the 
brave.  In  other  refpeds,  he  readily  fliared  with  the 
men  of  fpirit  and  bravery  the  immenfe  riches  that  were 
acquired  by  fo  truly  warlike  a  difpofition.  When  he 
went  upon  thefe  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his 
frigate,  which  was  his  own  property.  But  thefe  new 
dciigns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them  in- 
to execution,  he  took  to  his  afliftance  Gramont, 
Godfrey,  and  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen  diftinguilhed 
by  their  exploits ;  and  Lawrence  de  Graff,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  had  fignalized  himfelf  flill  more  than  they. 
Twelve  hundred  bucaneers  joined  themfelves  to  thefe 
famous  commanders,  and  failed  in  IJx  velTels  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing, 
which  was  effefted  at  three  leagues  from  the  place, 
when  they  arrived  without  being  difcovcred.  The  go- 
vernor, the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  polls  of  the  great- 
efl confequencc  ;  every  thing,  in  Ihort,  that  could  oc- 
cafion  any  refiftance,  was  taken  by  the  break  of  day. 
All  the  citizens,  men,  women,  and  ciiildren,  were  fhut 
up  in  the  churches,  whither  they  had  fletl  for  llielter. 
At  the  door  of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun- 
powder to  blow  up  ihc  building.  A  bucaneer,  with  a 
lighted  match,  was  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the  Icaft  ap- 
pearance of  an  infurre<flion. 

While  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  was  eafily 
pillaged  ;  and  after  the  bucaneers  had  carried  off"  what 
was  mofl  valuable,  they  made  a  propofal  to  the  citizens 
who  were  kept  prifoncrs  in  the  churches,  to  ranfoiu 
their  lives  and  liberties  by  the  contribution  of  437,Jcol . 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  who  had  neither  ate  nor 
drank  for  ihrcedays,  cheerfully  accepted  the  terms  that 
were  ofi<:red  them.  Hajf  of  the  moucy  was  paid  the 
Vol.  III. 


fame  day  :  the  other  part  was  expected  from  the  in-  Pucanser*. 

ternal  parts  of  the  country;   when   there  appeared  oa  """^^ ' 

an  eminence  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  advancin"-, 
and  near  the  port  a  Meet  of  1 7  iliips  from  Europe.  At 
the  fight  of  this  armament,  the  bucaneers,  without  any 
marks  of  furprize,  retreated  quietly,  with  15CO  Haves 
they  had  carried  off  with  ihcni  as  a  trifling  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  expe(iled,  the  fet- 
tling of  which  they  referred  to  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  daring.  They  boldly  failed 
through  the  midll  of  the  Spanilh  fleet  ;  which  Irt  them 
pafs  without  firing  a  fingle  gtin,  and  were  in  faft  rather 
afraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards 
would  not  probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily,  and  with 
no  other  inconvenience  but  what  arofe  from  their  fears, 
if  the  veffcls  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  wiih  fil- 
vcr,  or  if  the  Spanilh  fleet  had  beenfreighted  with  any 
other  efTecfls  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were  little  valued 
by  thefe  pirates. 

A  year  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  their  return  from 
Mexico,  wlien  on  a  fudden  they  were  all  feized  with 
the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  Peru.  Ic 
is  probable,  that  the  hope  of  finding  greater  treafures 
upon  a  fea  little  frequented,  than  on  one  long  cxpofed 
to  piracies  of  this  kind,  was  the  caufe  of  this  expedi- 
tion. But  it  is  fomcwhat  remarkable,  that  both  the 
Englifh  and  French,  and  the  particular  aflbciations  of 
thefe  two  nations,  had  projefted  this  plan  at  the  fame 
time,  without  any  communication,  intercmirfe,  or  de- 
figw  of  adling  in  concert  with  each  other.  About 
40C0  men  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  Some  of 
them  came  by  Terra-Firma,  others  by  the  Araits  of 
Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the  objcdt  of  their 
wiflies.  If  tiie  intrepidity  of  thefe  barbarians  had  been 
direJled,  under  the  influence  of  a  fkilful  and  refpeftablc 
commander,  to  one  fingle  uniform  end,  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  this  impor- 
tant colony.  But  their  natural  character  was  an  invin- 
cible obflacle  to  fo  rare  an  union ;  for  they  always  form- 
ed themfelves  into  feveral  diftinft  bodies,  fometimes 
even  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  afted  to- 
gether, or  feparated,  as  the  mofl  trifling  caprice  direc- 
ted. Grognier,  Lecuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were 
the  mofl  diflinguifhed  officers  among  the  French  :  Da- 
vid, Samms,  Peter,  Wilner,  and  To\vley,  among  the 
Englifh. 

Such  of  thofe  adventures  as  had  got  into  the  South 
Sea  by  the  tlraits  of  Darien,  feized  upon  the  firfl 
veflcls  they  found  upon  the  coafl.  Their  afTociates,  who 
had  failed  in  their  own  vcffels,  were  not  much  better 
provided.  Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  fe- 
veral times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  againfi: 
them.  But  thefe  vidlorics  were  prejudicial  to  ijicni,  as 
they  interrupted  their  navigation.  When  there  were 
no  more  (liips  to  be  taken,  they  were  continually  obli- 
ged to  niakc  dcfcents  upon  the  coafls  10  get  proviiions, 
or  to  goby  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  cities  where 
the  booty  was  fecured.  They  fuccefhvcly  attacked 
Seppa,  Pucbla-Nuevo,  Leon,  Realejo,  Puebla- Vicjo, 
Chiriquita,  Lefparfo,  Granada,  Villia,  Nicoya,  Tcco- 
anieca,  Mucmeluna,  Chiloteca,  Ncw-Sego\ia,  and 
Guayaquil,  the  mofl  confiderable  of  all  thefe  places. 

Many  of  them  were  taken  by  furprize  ;   and  moll  of 

ihcm  deferted  by  tbcir  inhabitants,  who  fled  at  the 
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Eucancers,  fight  of  tile  enemy.  As  foon  as  they  took  a  town,  it 
was  directly  fee  on  fire,  unlefs  a  fum  proportioned  to  its 
value  was  given  to  fave  it.  The  prifoners  taken  in 
battle  were  maffacred  without  mercy,  if  they  were  not 
ranfomed  by  the  governor  or  fonie  of  the  inhabitants  : 
gold,  pearls,  or  precious  Hones,  were  the  only  things 
accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their  ranfom.  Silver 
being  too  common,  and  too  weighty  for  its  current 
value,  would  have  been  troublcfome  to  them.  The 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leave  giiiit  uiipuniflicd, 
nor  adverfity  without  a  compenfation  for  its  fuft'ering, 
atoned  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged  of 
the  Spaniards. 

While  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the  fouthtrn 
ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  with  the  fame  by 
Gramont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  by  binh  a 
gentleman,  and  had  diftinguiflied  himftlf  in  a  military 
capacity  in  Europe  :  but  his  paffion  for  wine,  gaming, 
and  women,  had  obliged  him  to  join  the  pirates.  He 
was  however,  affable,  polite,  generous,  and  eloquent  : 
he  was  endued  with  a  found  judgment,  and  was  a  per- 
fon  of  approved  valour  ;  which  foon  made  him  be 
confidcred  as  the  chief  of  the  French  bucaneers.  As 
foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of  brave  men. 
The  governor  of  St  Domingo,  who  had  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  his  mailer  to  approve  of  the  projeft,  equal- 
ly wife  and  jufl:,  of  fixing  the  pirates  to  fomc  place, 
and  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators,  was  delirous 
of  preventing  the  concerted  expedition,  and  forbad 
it  in  the  king's  name.  Gramont,  who  had  a  greater 
fhare  of  fenfe  than  his  aflbciates,  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count more  inclined  to  comply,  and  ffernly  replied  : 
"  How  can  Louis  difapprove  of  a  defign  he  is  unac- 
quainted with,  and  which  has  been  planned  only  a 
few  days  ago?"  This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the 
bucaneers ;  who  directly  embarked,  in  168 j,  to  attack 
Campeachy. 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome  di- 
flance  from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  800  Spa- 
niards, who  were  beaten  and  purfued  to  the  town  ;  where 
both  parties  entered  at  the  fame  time.  The  cannon 
they  found  there  was  immediately  levelled  againfl  the 
citadel.  As  it  had  very  little  efFedt,  they  were  contri- 
ving fome  ftratagem  to  enable  them  to  become  mailers 
of  the  place,  wb;n  intelligence  was  brought  that  itwas 
abandoned.  There  remained  in  it  only  a  gunner,  an 
Engliiliman  ;  and  an  officer  of  fuch  fignal  courage,  that 
lie  chofc  rather  loexpofe  hiinfelf  to  the  greateft  extre- 
mities, than  bafely  to  fly  from  the  place  with  the  reft. 
The  commander  of  the  bucaneers  received  him  with 
marks  of  diflinftion,  generoufly  rcleafed  him,  gave  him 
up  all  his  effefts,  and  befuies  complimented  Jiim  with 
fome  valuable  prefents  :  fuch  influence  have  courage 
and  fidelity  even  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  fccni  to 
violate  all  tlie  rights  of  fociety. 

The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two  months  in 
fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  12  or  15 
leagues,  carrying  off  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants, 
in  their  flight,  thought  they  b«d  preferved.  Wiien  all 
the  treafure  they  had  collerted  from  every  quarter  was 
dcpofited  in  the  lliips,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  who  flill  kept  the  field  with 
500  men,  to  ranfom  his  capital  city.     His  refufal  de- 


termined them  to  burn  it,  and  demolifh  the  citadel.  Bucaneert. 

The  French,  on  the  fcftival  of  St  Louis,  were  celcbra-  " ^ ' 

ting  the  anniverfary  of  their  king;  and  in  the  tranf- 
ports  of  their  patriotifm,  intoxication,  and  national  love 
of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 
logwood  ;  a  part,  and  a  very  confiderable  one  too,  of 
the  fpoil  they  had  made.  After  this  fingular  and  ex- 
travagant inflance  of  folly,  of  which  Frenchmen  only 
could  boall,  they  returned  to  St  Domingo. 

In  1697,  1200  bucaneers  were  induced  to  join  a 
fquadron  of  feven  Ihips  that  failed  from  Europe  "under 
the  command  of  Pointis,  to  attack  the  famous  city  of 
Carihagena.  This  was  the  moll  difficult  enterprife 
that  could  be  attempted  in  the  new  world.  Tlie  litua- 
tion  of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  were  fo  many  obftacles  that  feemed 
infurmountablc  to  any  but  fuch  men  as  the  bucaneers 
were.  But  every  obflacle  yielded  to  tkeir  valour  and 
good  fortune  :  the  city  was  taken,  and  booty  gained 
to  the  amount  of  1,750,000!.  The  rapacious  com- 
mander, however,  deprived  them  of  the  advantages 
refuiting  from  their  fuccefs.  He  fcrupled  not,  as  foon 
as  they  fet  fail,  to  offer  5250 1.  for  the  fharc  of  thofe 
w-ho  had  been  the  chief  inllrnments  in  procuring  him 
fo  confiderable  a  fpoil. 

The  bucaneers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment,  rcfol- 
ved  immediately  to  board  the  vcffcl  called  the  Sdptre, 
where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which  at  that  time  was 
too  far  dillant  from  the  reft  of  the  fliips  to  exped  to 
be  affifted  by  them.  This  avaricious  commander  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  maffacred,  when  one  of  the 
malecontents  cried  out  :  "  Bretliren,  why  ffiould  we 
attack  this  rafcal .'  he  has  carried  off  nothing  that  be- 
longs to  us.  He  has  left  our  fhare  at  Canhagena,  and 
there  we  muft  go  to  recover  it."  This  propofal  was 
received  with  general  applaufe.  A  favage  joy  at  once 
fucceeded  that  gloomy  melancholy  which  had  fcized 
them  ;  and  without  further  deliberation,  all  their  ihips 
failed  towards  the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city  without  meet- 
ing with  any  refiflance,  they  fliut  np  all  the  men  in  the 
great  church  ;  and  exafted  payment  of  218,750!.  the 
amount  of  their  Ihare  of  booty  which  they  liad  been 
defrauded  of;  promifing  to  retreat  immediately  upon 
their  compliance,  but  threatening  the  moft  dreadful 
vengeance  if  they  refufed.  Upon  this,  the  moft  vene- 
rable prieft  in  the  city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  made 
ufe  of  the  influence  his  charafter,  his  authority,  and 
his  eloquence  gave  him,  to  perfuadc  his  hearers  to  yield 
up  without  referve  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  they 
had.  The  colleftion,  wliich  was  made  after  the  fcr- 
mon,  not  furnifliing  the  fum  required,  the  city  was  or- 
dered to  be  plundered. 

At  length,  after  amaffing  all  tliey  could,  thefc  ad- 
venturers fet  fail  ;  when  unfortunately  they  met  with  a 
fleet  of  Dutch  and  Englilh  ihips,  both  which  iiHtions 
were  then  in  alliance  with  Spain.  Several  of  the  pi- 
rates were  cither  taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo  they 
had  on  board  their  fliips  ;  the  reft  cfcaped  to  St  Do- 
mingo. 

S\ich  was  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  bucaneers.  The  feparation  of  the  Englifli  and 
French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations  :  the  fuccefsful  means 
they  both  made  ufe  of  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
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land  among  their  colonies,  by  the  afliftance  of  thefe 
enterpriling  men;  and  the  prudence  they  fhowed  in  fix- 
,  ing  die  moll  iliftingiiilhed  among  ihera,  and  cntrulling 
til  era  with  civil  and  military  employments;  the  pro- 
tection they  were  both  under  a  ntcellity  of"  affordinii  to 
iheSpanifli  fettlemcnts,  which  till  then  had  been  a  ge- 
neral object  of  plunder:  all  thefe  circumllanccs,  and 
Yarious  others,  belldes  the  impoflibility  there  was  of 
fupplying  ;he  place  of  thefe  remarkable  men,  who  were 
coniinually  dropping  off,  concurred  to  put  au  end  lo  a 
fociety  as  extraordinary  as  ever  exilled.  Without  any 
regular  fyllem,  without  laws,  without  any  degree  of 
flibordinaiion,and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue,  they 
became  the  alioniihmcnt  of  that  age  in  which  they  liv- 
ed, as  they  will  be  alfo  of  polleriiy. 

BUCCELLARII,  an  order  of  foldiery  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and  diftribnte  the 
ammunition  bread  ;  though  authors  are  fomewhat  di- 
vided as  to  their  office  and  quality.  Among  the  Vifi- 
goths,  bucccllarius  was  a  general  name  for  a  client  or 
valfal  who  lived  at  the  expence  of  his  lord.  Some  give 
the  denomination  to  paralircs  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
Ibnic  make  them  the  body-guards  of  emperors,  and 
fome  fiticy  they  were  only  fuch  as  emperors  employed 
in  putting  perfons  to  death  privately. 

BUCCELLATUM,  among  ancient  military  wri- 
ters, denotes  camp-bread,  or  bilcuit  baked  hard  and 
dry,,  both  for  lightnefs  and  keeping.  Soldiers  always 
carried  with  them  enough  for  a  fortnight,  and  fome- 
times  much  longer,  during  the  time  that  military  difci- 
pline  was  kept  up. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mulical  and  military  inftni- 
ment.  It  is  ufiully  taken  for  a  kind  of  trumpet;  which 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Fcflus,  by  his  defining  it  a 
crooked  horn,  played  on  like  a  trumpet.  Vegetius  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  buccina  bent  in  a  fcmicircle,  in  which 
refpect  it  differed  from  the  tuba  or  trumpet.  It  is  very 
hard  todiftinguilh  it  from  the  cornu  or  horn,  unlefs  it 
was  fomething  Icfs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked  ;  yet  it  cer- 
tainly was  of  a  different  fpecies,  bccaufe  we  never  read 
of  the  cornu  in  ufe  with  the  watch,  but  only  the  buc- 
cina. Befides,  the  found  of  the  buccina  was  (harper, 
and  to  be  heard  much  farther  than  either  the  cornu  or 
the  tuba.  In  Scripture,  the  like  inftrunient,  ufed  both 
in  war  and  in  the  temple,  was  called  rams-horns,  ktrcn 
jobcl,  AaA  fopheroth  hagijobelim. 

This  inftrument  was  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  to  pro- 
claim their  feaft-days,  new-moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic 
years,  and  the  like.  At  Lacedaemon,  notice  was  given 
by  the  buccina  when  it  was  fupper-timc  ;  and  the  like 
was  done  at  Rome,  where  the  grandees  had  a  buccina 
blown  both  before  and  after  they  fat  down  to  table. 
The  found  of  the  buccina  was  called  bucdniis,  or  bu- 
cinus;  and  the  mulician  who  played  upon  it  was  called 
b:iccinator. 

BUCCINUM,  or  whelk,  a  genus  of  fliell-fifh  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  teflaccai.  This  animal 
is  one  of  the  fnail  kind.  The  fliell  is  univalve,  fpiral, 
and  gibbous.  The  aperture  is  oval,  ending  in  a  fmall 
flrait  canal.  Linnxus  enumerates  about  60  fpecies, 
moft  of  which  are  found  in  the  fouthcrn  feas.  The  fix 
following  are  found  in  the  Britifli  fcas. 

T.  The  pullus,  or  brown  whclk,  with  five  fpires 
Criated,  waved,  and  tuberculatcd.     Aperture  wrink- 


led; upper  part  replicated.     Length  five-eighths  of  an  Bucciiium 
inch.  .^      II 

2.  The  undatum,  or  waved  whclk,  with  feven fpires,  ^"'^^^""8*'' 
is  fpirally  ftriated,   and  deeply  and   tranfverfely  undu- 
lated.    Length   three  inches.     Inhabits  deep  water. 

3.  The  flriatum  has  eight  fpires,  with  elevated  flrix, 
undulated  near  the  apex.     Length  near  four  inches. 

4.  The  rcticulatum,  with  fpires  fcarcely  raifcd,  and 
(Irongly  reticulated,  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  of 
an  oblong  form.     The  aperture  white,  glolTy,  and  den 
ticulated.     Size  of  a  hazel  nut. 

5.  The  minutum,  or  fmall  whelk,  with  five  fpires, 
flriated  fpirally,  ribbed  tranfverfely.  Size  lefs  than  a 
pea.     Found  alfo  in  Norway. 

6.  The  lappillus,  or  maffy  whelk,  with  about  five 
fpires;  fide  of  the  mouth  (lightly  toothed:  a  very 
Arong  thick  fliell,  of  a  whitifli  colour.  A  variety  yel- 
low, or  fafciated  with  yellow,  on  a  white  ground  ;  or 
fulcated  fpirally,  and  (bmetimes  reticulated.  Length 
near  an  inch  and  an  half.  Inhabits,  in  a  vaft  abun- 
dance, rocks  near  low-water  mark.  This  is  one  of 
the  Britifh  (hells  that  produce  the  purple  dye  analogous 
to  the ///;•/>«/•  <i  of  the  ancients.     SeeMi/REx. 

The  procefs  of  obtaining  the  Englifli  purpura  is  well  Plil.tranj', 
defcribed  by  Mr.  William  Cole  of  Briftol,  in  1684,  in  a4»-.ii.8z6. 
the  following  words:  "  The  (liells,  being  harder  than 
moft  other  kinds,  are  to  be  broken  with  a  fmart  ftroke 
of  a  hammer,  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm  piece  of  timber 
(svith  their  mouths  downwards)  fo  as  not  to  crufli  the 
body  of  the  filh  within  ;  the  broken  pieces  being  pick- 
ed off,  there  will  appear  a  white  vein  lying  tranfverfely 
in  a  little  furrow  or  cleft  next  to  the  head  of  the  fifli, 
which  muft  be  digged  out  witlithe  fliffpointof  a  horfe- 
hair  pencil,  being  made  fliort  and  tapering.  The  let- 
ters, figures,  or  what  elfe  (hall  be  made  on  the  linen, 
(and  perhaps  filk  too),  will  prefently  appear  of  a  plea- 
fant  light  green  colour;  and  if  placed  in  the  fiin,  will 
change  into  the  following  colours;  (/.  e.  if  in  winter, 
about  noon  ;  if  in  (ummer,  an  hour  or  two  after  fuu- 
rifing,  and  (b  much  before  fetting  ;  for  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  fummer,  the  colours  will  come  on  fo  faft, 
that  the  fuccelfion  of  each  colour  will  fcarcely  be  diftin- 
guifhed.)  Next  to  the  light  green,  it  will  appear  a 
deep  green  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  change  into  a  fea- 
green  ;  after  which,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  it  will  al- 
ter to  a  wotchet-blue;  from  that,  in  a  little  time  more, 
it  will  be  of  a  purple-red  ;  after  which  (fuppofing  the 
fun  Aill  (hining),  it  will  be  of  a  very  deep  purple-red, 
beyond  which  the  fun  can  do  no  more.  But  then,  the 
lali  and  moft  beautiful  colour,  after  walliing  in  fcald- 
ing  water  and  (bap,  will  (the  matter  being  again  put 
into  the  wind  or  fun  to  dry)  be  of  a  fair  bright  crim- 
fon,  or  near  to  the  prince's  colour  ;  which  afterwards, 
notwithftanding  there  is  no  ufe  of  any  Aypiic  to  bind 
the  colour,  will  continue  the  fame  if  well  ordered  ;  as 
I  have  found  in  handkerchiefs,  that  have  been  walhed 
more  than  40  times;  only  it  will  be  fomewhat  allayed 
from  what  it  was  after  the  firft  walhing.  While  the 
cloth  fo  writ  upon  lies  in  the  fun,  it  will  yield  a  very 
flrong  and  fetid  fmcll,  as  if  garlic  and  afafostida  were 
mixed  together." 

BUCCLEUGH,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Selkirk 

iu  Scotland,  from  which  the  noble  family  of  Scott  have 

the   title  of  Duke;    and  would    likcwife   have    been 

J  C  3  duke 
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Bueco     duke  of  Monmouth,  had  it  not  been  for  the  attainder, 
11         they  being  the  lineal  defcendants  of  his  Grace:  they 
^'"^^'"'   ,  are  now  aifo  heirs  to  the  noble  family  of  Montague  in 
England. 

IBUCCO,  the  Barbet,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  picse.  The  beak  is  cultrated, 
turned  inwards,  compreffed  on  the  fides,  and  emar- 
ginated  on  each  fide  at  the  apex;  and  there  is  a  long  flit 
below  the  eyes.  The  noflrils  are  covered  withfeatlicrs. 
The  feet  have  four  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind 
Linnaeus  mentions  only  one  fpecies,  the  capenhs;  but 
orniihologifts  enumerate  feveral,  either  as  fuch,  or  as 
individuals,  differing  only  in  age  or  fex,  all  found  in 
Afia,  Africa,  or  the  fouthern  pans  of  America. 

BUCENTAUR,  a  galeas,  or  large  galley  of  the 
doge  of  Venice,  adorned  with  fine  pillars  on  both 
fides,  and  gilt  over  from  the  prow  to  the  ftern.  This 
veffel  is  covered  over  head  with  a  kind  of  tent,  made 
of  purple  filk.  In  it  the  doge  receives  the  great  lords 
and  perfons  of  quality  that  go  to  Venice,  accompanied 
with  the  ambafladors  and  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  all 
the  fenators  feated  on  benches  by  him.  The  fame 
vefTel  ferves  alfo  in  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  afcen- 
lion-day,  on  which  the  doge  of  Venice  throws  a  ring 
into  the  fea  to  efpoufe  it,  and  to  denote  his  dominion 
over  thegulph  of  Venice. 

BucENTAUR  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fliip,  as  great  and 
as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Venetians,  built  by  order 
of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and  launched  on  a  lake  which 
is  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEPHALA,  or  Bucephalos,  (anc.  geog.) 
a  town  built  by  Alexander,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Hydafpis,  a  river  of  the  Hither  India,  in  memory  of 
his  horfe  Bucephalus,  which  was  killed  in  the  adiou 
with  Porus,  after  crolTing  that  river.  Oilicrs  fay,  this 
horfe  died  of  age,  30  years  old  ;  and  not  in  the  battle, 
but  fome  time  after.  His  being  branded  or  marked 
on  the  buttock  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  gave  rife  to 
his  name  (Hefychius), — This  generous  animal,  who 
had  fo  long  (harcd  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mafter, 
had  formerly  received  fignal  marks  of  royal  regard. 
Having  difappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uxii,  Alex- 
ander ilTued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  horfe  to 
be  reftored,  otherwife  he  would  ravage  the  wholecoun- 
try  with  fire  and  fword.  This  command  was  imme- 
diately obeyed.  "  So  dear,"  fays  Arrian,  "  was  Bu- 
cephalus to  Alexander,  and  fo  terrible  was  Alexander 
to  the  Barbarians." 

BUCER  (Martin),  one  of  the  firft  authors  of  the 
reformation  at  Scrafburgh,  was  born  in  1^91,  in  Al- 
facc;  and  took  the  religious  habit  of  St  Dominic,  at 
{even  years  of  age :  but  meeting  afterward  with  the 
writings  of  Martin  Lather,  and  comparina;  them  with 
the  Scriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concern- 
ing feveral  things  in  the  Romilh  religion.  After  fomc 
conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelburg  in  1521,  he 
adopted  raoft  of  his  fcntiments;  but  in  1532  he  gave 
the  preference  to  thofe  of  Zuinglius.  He  affifted  in 
many  conferences  concerning  religion ;  and  in  1548 
was  fcnt  for  to  Augfburg  to  fign  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  called  the  iyiterim. 
His  warm  oppofition  to  this  projedt  expofed  him  to 
many  difEculties  and  hardfliips;  the  news  of  which 
leaching  England,  where  his  famchad  already  arrived, 


Cranmer  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  gave  him  an  invi-    l?ucero». 

tation   to  come  over,  which  he  readily  accepted.     In  ^~-v 

ij/)9,  an  handfome  apartment  was  affigned  him  in  the 
iiniverfity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo- 
logy.  King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greateft  regard  for 
him.  Being  told  that  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  cold 
of  the  climate,  and  fuffered  much  for  want  of  a  Ger- 
man flovc,  he  fent  him  too  crowns  to  purchafe  one. 
He  died  of  a  complication  of  diforders  in  1551  ;  and 
was  buried  at  Cambridge  with  great  funeral  pomp. 
Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  his  body 
was  dug  up,  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  demo- 
liflied  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  fet  up  by  order  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  compofed  many  works,  among  which 
are  commentaries  on  the  cvangelifts  and  gofpels. 

BUCEROS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  picas.  The  beak  is  convex,  cultrated,  very 
large,  and  fcrrated  outwards:  the  fore-head  is  naked, 
with  a  bony  gibbofity.  The  noftrils  are  behind  the 
bafe  of  the  beak.  The  tongue  is  fharp  and  fliort. 
The  feet  are  of  the  greflarii  kind,  /.  e.  the  toes  are  dif- 
tindl  from  each  otlier.  There  arc  four  fpecies  of  the 
buceros,  viz.  i.  The  bicornis,  with  a  flat  bony  fore- 
head, and  two  horns  before.  The  body  is  black,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  hen  :  but  the  breaft,  belly,  and 
thighs  arc  white.  There  is  a  white  fpot  on  the  wing  ; 
the  tail  is  long,  with  ten  black  prime  feathers,  and  the 
fouroutermoft  on  each  are  white.  The  feet  are  greenifh, 
with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  and  called  calao  by  Willoughby  and  other 
authors.  The  pied  hornbill,  defcribed  by  Mr  Latham 
[Synopf.  Vol.  I.  p.  349.)  from  a  living  fpecimen  which 
came  from  the  Eaft-lndics,  the  author  fuppofts  to  be 
the  fame  fpecies,  differing  merely  in  fex  or  age.  In 
fize,  it  was  a  trifle  bigger  than  a  crow.  The  manners 
of  this  bird  were  peculiar :  it  would  leap  forwards  or 
fideways  with  both  legs  at  once  like  a  magpie  or  jay, 
never  walking:  when  at  reft,  it  folded  its  head  back 
between  the  wings;  the  general  air  and  appearance 
was  rather  flupid  and  dull,  though  it  would  fomeiimes 
put  on  a  fierce  look  if  it  any  time  it  was  furprifcd  or 
the  like  :  it  would  eat  lettuce  after  bruifing  it  with  its 
bill,  and  fwallow  raw  flefli ;  as  well  as  devour  rats, 
mice,  and  fmall  birds,  if  given  to  him  :  it  had  different 
tones  of  voice  on  different  occafions;  fometimcs  a 
hoarfe  found  in  the  throat,  moft  like  oiick,  ouck ;  at 
other  times  very  hoarfe  and  weak,  not  unlike  the  cluck- 
ing of  a  Turkey  hen.  This  bird  ufed  to  difplay  the 
wings  and  enjoy  itfelf  in  a  warm  fun,  but  fliivcred  in 
the  cold  :  and  as  the  winter  approached  died,  unable 
to  bear  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  fo  different  to  its  na- 
ture. Anothervariety,  the  calao  (Phil.Tranf.  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  394),  is  about  the  fize  of  a  hen.  It  inhabits  the 
Pliilippine  iflands,  and  has  a  cry  more  like  that  of  a 
hog  or  a  calf  than  of  a  bird.  The  Gentoos  rank  it 
among  their  gods,  and  pay  worlhip  to  it.  It  lives  al- 
together in  woods,  feeding  on  fruits,  fuch  as  the  In- 
dian fig,  alfo  piftachios,  &c.  which  it  fwallows  whole  ; 
and  after  the  external  parts  have  been  digefted,  it 
brings  up  the  nius  again  whole,  without  the  kernels 
being  anywife  damaged  or  unfit  for  vegetation.  2. 
The  hydrocorax  or  Indian  crow  of  Ray,  has  a  plain 
bony  fore-head  without  any  horns.  The  body  is  yel- 
lowilh,  and  blackifli  below.     It  inhabits  the  Molucca 
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Bdrhaa  ifles.  Willoughbyobfcrves,  ihat  it rcfcnibles  the  raven 
i  in  the  bill,  but  is  red  on  the  temple  like  louie  kinds  of 
Buchanan,  jurkics  ;  has  wide  nortrils  and  ill-favoured  eyes  ;  and 
that  it  feeds  chieriy  on  nutmegs,  whence  its  Hefli  is 
very  delicate,  and  has  a  fine  aromatic  relifli.  This  in 
its  native  places  is  frequently  tamed,  and  is  ufefiil  in 
deftroying  rats  and  mice  in  hoiifcs.  3.  The  rhinoceros, 
has  a  crooked  horn  in  the  fore-head  joined  to  the  upper 
mandible.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  Thefe  birds  arc 
faid  10  feed  on  flelh  and  carrion  ;  and  that  ihty  fol- 
low the  hunters  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding  on  the  en- 
trails of  the  beails  which  they  kill  ;  that  they  chafe 
rats  and  mice,  and  after  prefling  them  fiat  with  the 
^ill  in  a  particular  manner,  tofTiiig  them  up  intotheair, 
fwallow  them  whole  immediately  on  their  dclcent.  4. 
The  nafutus,  has  a  fmooth  forehead.  It  is  about  the 
lize  of  a  magpie,  and  is  a  native  of  Senegal.  Thefe 
are  very  common  at  Senegal  and  other  warm  parts  of 
the  old  continent,  where  ihey  are  called  tbck.  They 
arc  very  tame  and  foolilh  birds  while  young,  iufomuch 
as  to  fufFcr  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand  ;  but 
having  learned  experience  with  mature  age,  they  then 
become  rather  Ihy.  When  taken  young,  they  imme- 
diately become  familiar  ;  but  are  fo  Ihipid  as  not  to 
feed  of  themfelves,  though  food  be  otFered  to  them,  re- 
quiring it  to  be  put  into  their  mouths.  In  their  wild 
ftate  they  feed  on  fruits,  but  when  domejiicated  eat 
bread,  and  will  fwallow  almoft  any  thing  that  is  offered 
to  them. 

BUCHAN,  a  county  or  diftrift  of  Scotland,  lying 
partly  in  the  (hire  of  Aberdeen  and  parily  in  that  of 
Banff :  it  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  nob'ie  ar.d  anci- 
ent family  of  Erficine. 

BUCHANAN  (George),  the  befl  Latin  poet  of 
his  tiaie,  perhaps  inferior  10  none  llnce  the  Augufian 
;)gc,  was  born  in  February  1506.  This  accomplifhed 
fcholar  and  diftinguiihcd  wit  was  not  defcendcdofa 
family  remarkable  for  its  rank.  He  Jiad  nooccaiion 
for  the  fplendor  of  anceflry.  He  wanted  not  a  re- 
flected grcatnefs,  the  equivocal,  and  too  often  the  only 
ornament  of  the  rich  and  noble.  The  village  of  Kil- 
learn,  in  Stirling- fliire,  Scotland,  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity  ;  and  the  abjeft  poverty  in  which  his  father 
died  might  have  confined  him  to  toil  at  the  lowcft  em- 
ployments of  life,  if  the  generofity  of  an  uncle  had  not 
aflifled  him  in  his  education,  and  enabled  him  to  pur- 
fuc  for  two  years  his  Audies  at  Paris.  But  tliai  Ihort 
fpace  was  fcarcely  elapfed,  when  the  death  of  his  be- 
nefadtor  made  it  neceffary  that  he  fliould  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  forfake,  for  a  time,  the  paths  of 
fcience. 

He  was  yet  under  his  20th  year,  and  furroundcd  with 
the  horrors  of  indigence.  In  this  extremity,  heenlifted 
as  a  common  foldicr  under  John  duke  of  Albany,  who 
commanded  the  troops  which  France  had  ftnt  to  aflift 
Scotland  in  the  war  it  waged,  at  this  period,  againft 
England.  But  nature  had  not  deftined  him  to  be  a 
hero.  He  was  difgufled  with  the  fatigues  of  one 
campaign  ;  and,  fortunately,  John  Major,  then  pro- 
fclfor  of  philofophy  at  St  Andrew's,  hearing  of  liis  ne- 
ceJfity  and  his  merit,  afforded  him  a  temporary  relief. 
He  now  became  the  pupil  of  John  Maiz,  a  celebrated 
teacher  in  the  fame  univcrfity,  under  whom  he  ftudied 
the  fubiiltics  of  logic;  and  contrafting  an  attachment 


to  his  mafter,  he  followed  him  to  Paris.     There,  after  liucliaaam 

having  encountered  many  diiEculties,  he  was  invited  to  *~~'^' ' 

teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St  Barbe.  In  this 
flavidi  occupation  he  was  found  by  the  earl  of  Cad'cls  ; 
with  whom,  having  remained  five  years  at  Paris,  he  re- 
turned into  Scotland.  He  next  adled  as  preceptor  to 
the  famous  earl  of  Murray,  n;ttural  fon  of  James  V. 
But  while  he  was  forming  this  nobleman  for  public  af- 
fairs, he  found  that  his  life  was  in  danger  ;  and  from 
enemies,  whofe  vindiftivc  rage  could  futier  no  abate- 
ment, and  who  would  not  fcruple  the  moft  difhonour-' 
able  means  of  gratifying  it. 

The  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had,  it  fecms,  ex- 
cited his  indignation  ;  and,  more  than  reafonini;  or  ar- 
gument, had  eftranged  him  from  the  errors  of  Popery. 
The  Francifcan  monks,  in  return  to  the  beautiful  but- 
poignani  fatires  he  had  written  againfl  them,  branded 
him  with  the  appellation  oi  atheijt ;  a  term  which  the 
religious  of  all  denominations  are  too  apt  indifcrimi- 
nately  to  lavifh  where  they  have  conceived  a  preju- 
dice ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  the  outrage  of  abufe  and 
calumny,  they  confpired  his  deflru(flion.  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton gave  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bribed  king 
James  with  a  very  confiderablc  Aim  to  permit  liis  exe- 
cution. He  was  feized  upon  accordingly  ;  and  the  firfl 
genius  of  his  age  was  about  to  perifh  by  the  haher,  or 
by  fire,  to  faiisfy  a  malignant  refentment,  when,  ef- 
capingthe  vigilanceof  his  guards,  helled  into  England. 
Henry  VIII.  at  all  times  the  flave  of  capric*  andof  paf- 
fion,  was  then  burning,  on  the  fame  day,  and  at  the 
fame  (lake,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Papifl.  His  cturt 
did  not  fuit  a  philofopher  or  a  fatyrilt.  After  a  (liort 
ftay,  Buchanan  croflcd  the  fea  to  France;  and,  to  his 
extreme  diiappointment,  found  at  Paris,  cardinal  Bea- 
ton, as  anibalfador  from  Scotland.  He  retired  privately 
to  Bourdeaux,  dreading,  perhaps,  new  misfortunes,, 
and  concerned  that  he  could  not  profecuie  his  ftudies 
in  obfcurity  and  in  filence.  Here  he  met  Andrew 
Govea,  a  Poriuguefe  of  great  learning  and  worth,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  during  his 
travels,  and  who  was  now  employed  in  teaching  a 
public  fchool.  He  difdained  not  to  ad  as  the  afliflant 
of  his  friend  ;  and  during  the  three  years  he  redded 
at  this  place,  he  compofed  the  tragedies  which  do 
him  fo  much  honour.  It  was  here,  alfo,  thut  he  wrote 
fome  of  the  moft  pleafant  of  thofe  poems,  in  which  he 
has  rallied  the  mufes,  and  threatened  to  forfake  them, 
as  not  being  able  to  maintain  their  votary.  About 
this  time  too,  he  prefentcd  a  copy  of  verfes  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  who  happened  to  pafs  through  Bour- 
deaux. 

His  enemies,  mean  while,  were  not  inaflive.  Car- 
dinal Beaton  wrote  about  him  to  the  archbilhop  of 
Bourdeaux;  and  by  every  motive  which  a  cunning 
and  a  wicked  heart  can  invent,  he  invited  himtopunilh 
the  moft  pcftilential  of  all  heretics.  The  archbilhop, 
however, was  not  fo  violentasthecardinal.  On  enquir- 
ing into  the  matter,  he  was  convinced  that  the  poet 
had  committed  a  very  fmall  impropriety  ;  and  allowed 
himfelf  to  be  pacified.  But  fortune  was  not  long  to 
continue  her  fmiles.  Andrew  Govea  being  called  by 
the  king  of  Portugal,  his  mafter,  to  cftablifh  an  acade- 
my at  Coimbra,  he  intrcated  Buchanan  to  accompany 
him.     He  obtained  his  requeft ;  and  had  not  been  a 

year 
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Sachanan.  year  in  his  own  country,  when  he  died,  and  left  his 

' ^ '  aflbciate  expofed  to  the  malice  of  his  inveterate  enemies 

the  monks.  They  loudly  objefted  to  him,  that  he 
was  a  Lutheran  ;  that  he  had  written  poems  againft 
the  Francifcans  ;  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
abominable  crime  of  eating  flefti  in  lent.  He  was  con- 
fined to  a  monaflery  till  he  fhould  learn  what  thefe 
men  fancied  to  be  religion  :  and  they  enjoined  him  to 
trandate  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  Latin  verfc  ;  a  talk 
t\'hich  every  man  of  tade  knows  with  what  admirable 
fkill  and  genius  he  performed. 

On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  had  the  offer  of  a  fpeedy 
promotion  from  the  king  of  Portugal ;  the  iff.ie  of  which, 
his  averfioa  to  the  clergy  did  not  allow  him  to  wait. 
He  haflened  to  England  ;  but  the  perturbed  ftate  of 
affliirs  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VL  not  giving 
him  the  promifc  of  any  lafting  fecurity,  he  fet  out  for 
France.  There  he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  pub- 
liflied  his  Jephtha,  which  his  neceflities  made  hira  de- 
dicate to  the  marfhal  de  Briffac.  This  patron  did  not 
want  generofity,  and  could  judge  of  merit.  He  fcnt 
him  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor  to  his  fou  Tiraoleon  de 
Colli.  In  this  employ  he  continued  feveral  years  ;  ajid 
during  the  leifure  it  alForded  him,  he  fully  examined 
the  controverfies  which  now  agitated  Europe;  and  he 
put  the  lad  hand  to  many  of  the  moll  admired  of  his 
fmaller  poems. 

When  his  pupil  had  no  longer  any  ufe  for  him,  he 
palfed  into  Scotland,  and  made  an  open  profellion  ot 
the  reformed  faith.  Bat  he  foon  quitted  his  native 
country  for  France  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  his  tafte.  Queen  Mary,  however,  having 
determined  thathe  (hould  have  the  charge  of  educa- 
ting her  fon,  recalled  him  :  and  till  the  prince  fliotild 
arrive  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  nominated  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  St  Andrew's.  His  fuccefs  as  James's  pre- 
ceptor is  well  known.  When  it  was  reproached  to 
him,  that  he  had  made  bis  majefly  a  pedant  ;  "  It  is 
a.  wonder  (he  replied)  that  I  have  made  fo  much  of 
him."  Mackenzie  relates  a  ftory  concerning  his  tute- 
lage of  his  i)ed antic  majefty,  which  is  Jtrongly  expref- 
five  of  Buchanan's  chara&cr  as  a  man  of  humour,  and 
at  the  fame  time  Ihows  the  degree  of  his  veneration  for 
royalty.  The  young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with 
his  fellow-pupil  the  mafter  of  Erfkine,  Buchanan,  who 
was  then  reading,  defired  them  tomakelcfs  noife.  Find- 
ing that  they  difregarded  his  admonition,  he  told  his 
majelly,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  cer- 
tainly whip  his  breech.  The  king  replied,  he  would 
be  glad  to  fee  who  would  bell  the  cat,  alluding  to  the 
fable.  Buchanan,  in  a  pafTion,  threw  the  book  from 
him,  and  gave  his  majefty  a  found  flogging.  The  oUI 
countefs  of  Mar,  who  was  in  the  next  apartment,  ruflied 
into  the  room,  and  taking  the  king  in  her  arms,  afkcd 
how  he  dared  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Lard's  anointed, 
"Madam,  (fays  Buchanan),  I  have  whipped  his  a — ; 
yon  may  kifs  it,  if  you  pleafe." 

On  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  amiable  but  im- 
prudent Mary,  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  earl 
of  Murray  ;  and  at  his  earneft  defire  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  write  his  "  Detedion,"  a  work  which  his 
greateft  admirers  have  read  with  regret.  Having  been 
fent  with  other  commiffioners  to  England,  againft  his 
millrefs,  he  was,  on  his  return,  rewarded  with  the  ab- 
bacy of  CrofsRaguel ;  made  diredor  to  the  chancery  : 


and  fome  tisie  after  lord  of  the  privy  council  and  privy  Buchanan 
feal.     He   was  like  wife  rewarded  by  queen  Elizabeth  \ 

with  a  penfion  of  tool,  a  year.  The  twelve  laft  years  ^uchoreft. 
of  his  life  he  employed  incompofuig  his  Hiftory  of '"~'^'  ' 
Scotland.  After  having  vied  with  almoft  all  the  more 
eminent  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  contefted  with  Livy  and 
Salluft  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  political  fagacity. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  with  pain,  that,  like  the 
former  of  thefe  hifrorians,  he  was  not  always  careful 
to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  In 
the  year  1582,  he  expired  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age. 

Various  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  author, 
fpeak  of  him  in  very  different  language,  according  to 
their  religious  and  political  principles.  From  his  works, 
however,  it  is  evident,  that,  both  as  a  Latin  poet  and 
profc  writer,  he  hath  rarely  been  equalled  fince  the 
reign  of  Auguftus ;  nor  is  he  lefs  deferving  of  remem- 
brance as  a  friend  to  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind, 
in  oppofition  to  ufurpation  and  tyranny.  "  The  happy 
genius  of  Buchanan  (fays  DrRobertfon),  equally  form- 
ed to  excel  in  profe  and  in  verfe,  more  various,  more 
original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that  of  almoft  any  other 
modern  who  writes  in  Latin,  retiedts,  with  regard  to 
thisf  articular,  the  greateft  luftre  on  his  country."  To 
his  memory  an  obelilk  100  feet  high  is  at  this  time 
(178S)  ereding  by  fubfcription,  at  Killearn  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  dciigned  by  Mr  J.  Craig  nephew  to  the 
celebrated  poet  Thomfon. 

Tile  following  is  a  lift  of  his  works,  i.  Rerum 
Scoticarum,  &c.  2.  Pfahnonrm  Davidis  paraphrafis 
poetica.  "i,.  Dejure  regtii  apttd itcotos  dialogus.  i,.  Pfal- 
viHS  civ.  cum  judicio  Barclaii,  &c.  5.  Pfalimu  cxx. 
cmn  analyfi  organica  Bcuzeri.  6.  Baptijtes,  jive  ca- 
l:i?;i>iia.  7.  Alcirflii,  tragrdia,  8.  Trageedia  facra, 
et  extera-.  9.  Dc  Calcto  rccepto  carvteii,  apud Stephau, 
10.  rrancifcaiuis  et  Fratrcs,  &c.  11.  Elegit,  Sylvia, 
&c.  12.  De  fphcra  Herborua.  13.  Foen/ata.  14.  Sa- 
tyra  in  cardinale?u  Lotharinginiii.  15.  Rudnnetita 
gravnnatices,  Tho.  Linacri  ex  Angltcofervtoiie  in  La- 
tiuuin  verfa.  16.  An  admonition  to  the  true  lords. 
17.  De  pro/odia.  18.  Chamalon,  1572.  19.  Ad  vi- 
vos ftii  feculi  epijiola.  20.  Litera  reginee  Scotica:  ad 
C07H.  Bothivelio'.  21.  A  deletion  of  the  doings  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  of  James  earl  of  Bothwell, 
againft  Henry  lord  Darnly.  22.  Fita  ab  ipfo  fciipta 
bienuiu  ante  viortein,  cutn  cot/mientarioD.  Rob.  Sibbuldi, 
AI.D.  25.  Lifeof  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Thefe  h.we 
been  fevcrally  printed  often,  and  in  various  countries. 
An  edition  of  them  all  collected  together  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1704,  in  2  vols  folio. 

BUCHANNESS,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Scotland, 
which  is  the  fartheft  point  of  Buchan,  not  far  from  Pe- 
terhead, and  the  iiiofteaftern  of  all  Scotland.  E.Long, 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  57.  28. 

BUCHAW,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  Suabia,  feated  on  the  river  Tederfee,  22  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Ulin.  Here  is  a  monaftery,  whofe  abbcls  has 
a  voice  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  E.  Long.  9.  37. 
N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BucHAw,  afmall  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  comprehends  thediftridt  of 
the  abbot  of  Find. 

BUCHOREST,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Turkey,  in 
Europe,  feated  in  the  middle  of  Walachia,  and  the  or- 
dinary 
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Buchom  diaary  refidcnce  of  a  hofpodar.  The  honfcs  are  mean 
11  and  very  ill  built,  exctpt  a  few  that  belong  co  the  prin- 
Kncking-  cipal  pcrfons.  Ini7i6,  a  party  of  Germans  fent  troni 
liam-fcire.  Xranfylvania  entered  this  town,  and  took  the  prince 
priioncr  with  all  his  court,  and  carried  them  off.  This 
expedition  was  the  more  ealily  performed,  as  fevcr.ti 
lords  of  the  country  had  a  fccret  intelligence  with  the 
governor  of  Tranlylvania.  Tiiis  prince  had  no  other 
way  to  regain  his  liberty,  but  by  giving  up  thjt  part 
of  Walachia  which  lies  between  the  river  Aluth  and 
Tranfylvania,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  peace 
concluded  at  Paifirowitz  in  1718.  The  Germans  en- 
tered again  into  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  le- 
vied excciRve  contributions.  But  affairs  took  another 
turn  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Crotzka  in  1737;  for 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  rellore  this  part  of  Wala- 
chia to  the  hofpolar,  in  virtue  of  tlie  treaty  of  Bel- 
grade.    E.  Long.  26.  30.  N.  La«.  44.  30. 

BUCHOM,  a  luiall,  free,  and  imperial  town  of 
Suabia  in  Germany,  featcd  on  the  lake  of  Coiiftance, 
in  E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  41- 

BUCIOCHE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth 
maniii.ncliircd  in  Provence  in  France,  which  the  French 
fhips  carry  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

BUCK,  in  zoology,  a  male  horned  beaft  of  vencry 
or  chafe,  whofc  female  is  denominated  a  doe.  See 
Cervus,  and  Buck-HvsTiKO. 

Buck,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  males  of  the  hare  and 
rabbit  kind.     See  Lepus,  and  Hare-HuSTi.sc. 

BucK-Bean,  in  botany.     See  Men-yanthes. 

BvcK-Thorn,  the  EngliOi  name  of  the  Rhamnus. 

BixK-Wheat.     See  Polygonum. 

BUCKENHA?.!  (New),  a  town  of  Norfolk  in 
England,  which  formerly  had  a  ftrong  caftle,  but  now 
demolilhed.  It  is  featcd  in  a  flat,  in  E.  Long.  i.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

BUCKET,  a  fmall  portable  velTtl  to  hold  water, 
f.ften  made  of  leaiiier  for  its  lightncfs  and  eafy  nfe  in 
c^ifes  of  fire. — It  is  alfo  the  veiFel  let  down  into  a  well, 
or  the  fides  of  fliips,  to  fetch  up  water. 

BUCKING,  the  firft  operation  in  the  whitening  of 
linen  yarn  or  cloth.     Sec  BLE.iCHiNG. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  Buckingham- 
fliire  in  England,  ftands  in  a  low  ground,  on  the  river 
O'jfe,  by  which  iiis  almoft  furrounded,  and  over  which 
there  are  three  handfome  ftone-bridges.  The  town  is 
large  and  populous,  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  had  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  feems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  an  incoufiderable  place  at  the  conqueft  ; 
for,  according  to  Doomfday-book,  it  paid  only  for  one 
hide,  and  had  but  26  burgellls.  Edward  the  elder 
fortified  it  in  the  year  918  againft  the  incurfions  of  the 
Danes,  with  a  rampart  and  turrets.  It  alfo  had  for- 
merly a  cjftlc  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  of  which  no 
vclligcs  now  remain.  The  flirine  of  St  Rumbald,  the 
patron  of  fiihcrman,  preferved  in  the  church,  was  held 
in  great  veneration.  The  county-goal  ftands  in  this 
town,  and  here  the  aflizes  arc  fometimcs  kept.  It  was 
formerly  a  ftaplc  for  wool,  but  that  advantage  it  hath 
now  loft.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  12  burgtffcs, 
who  are  the  fole  cleftors  of  the  members.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood arc  many  paper-mills  upon  the  Oufc.  W. 
Long.  o.  58.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

BucKlSCHAM-Shire  (fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  SaaLoa  word  Due,  denoting  a  hari  or  buck}, 


an  inland  county  of  England.  During  tiie  time  prior 
to  the  landing  of  the  Romans  it  was  included  in  the 
divifion  of  Caiieuchlani  ;  and  after  their  conqueft  it 
was  included  in  their  third  province  of  Flavia  Caefa- 
rienfis.  During  the  iieptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  which  commenced  in  582,  and  ternn- 
naied  in  837,  having  had  18  kings  ;  and  it  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  the  diocefc  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  province  of  Canterbury.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Northamptonlhire ;  fouth  by  Berklliire  ; 
caft  by  BcdfordQiirc,  Henfordlhire,  and  Middlefcx^ 
and  weft  by  Oxford  (hire.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,, 
whofe  greateft  extent  is  from  north  10  fouih.  It  con- 
tains 441,000  acres,  has  above  111,400  inhabitants,. 
185  parilhes,  73  ticarages,  is  39  miles  long,  18  broad, 
and  IC9  in  circumference.  It  has  15  market  towns^ 
viz.  Buckingham  and  Aylefbury  the  county  towns, 
Marlow,  Newport  Pagnel,  Window,  Wendovtr,  Bea- 
consfield,  Wiccumb,  Chelham.  Amerfliam,  Stony  Strat- 
ford, Colnbrook,  Ivinglio,  Oulney,  Ri/borough  ;  be- 
fidcs  the  confiJcrable  villages  of  Eaton  and  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, and  613  others  inferior.  It  is  divided  inio  eight 
luindreds,  provides  560  men  for  the  militia,  fends  14 
parliament-men,  and  pays  12  parts  of  the  land-tax. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Thames,  Oufe,  Coin,  Wicham,  A- 
inerfliam,  If;i,  Tame,  and  Loddon.  lis  chief  produce 
is  bone-lace,  paper,  corn,  fine  wool,  and  breeding  rams. 
The  moll  noted  places  are  the  Chikern  Hills,  Vale  of 
Aylefbury,  Bernwood-Foreft,  Wooburn-Heath,  and  15 
parks.  The  air  is  generally  good,  and  the  foil  moflly 
chalk  or  niarle. 

Buckingham  (George  ViUiers duke  of).  SeeVii- 

LIERS. 

Buckingham  (JohnShefEcld  duke  of).  Sec  Shej- 

HELD. 

BUCKLE,  a  well  known  utenfil,  made  of  divers 
forts  of  metals,  as  gold,  filver,  ftcel,  brafs,  &c. 

The  fafhion  or  form  of  buckles  is  various  ;  but  their 
ufe,  in  general,  is  to  make  faft  certain  pans  of  drefs,. 
as  the  flioes,  garters,  &c. 

Buckle,  in  heraldry.  The  buckle  was  fo  muclv 
cfteemcd  in  former  times,  that  few  perfons  of  repute 
and  honour  wore  their  girdle  withont  it  ;  and  it  may 
be  confidercd,  in  coats  of  arms,  as  a  token  of  the  fure- 
ty,  the  Faith,  and  fervice  of  the  bearer. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour  ufcd  by  the 
ancients.  It  was  worn  on  the  left  arm  ;  and  compofcil 
of  wickers  woven  together,  or  wood  of  the  lighttll  lort, 
covered  with  hides,  and  fortified  with  plates  of  brafs 
or  other  metal.  The  figure  was  fomctimes  round,  fonie- 
tinies  oval,  and  fometimcs  almoft  fquare.  Moft  of  the 
bucklers  wcrecurioufly  adorned  with  all  forts  of  figures- 
of  birds  and  beafts,  as  eagles,  lions  ;  norof  thefe  only,, 
but  of  the  gods,  of  ilie  celeftial  bodies,  and  all  the 
works  of  nature  ;  which  cuftom  was  derived  from  the 
heroic  times,  and  front  them  communicated  to  the  Gre- 
cians, Romans,  and  Barbarians. 

The  fcutum,  or  Roman  buckler,  was  of  wood,  the 
parts  being  joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide.  An  iron 
plate  went  about  it  without,  to  keep  off  blows;  and 
another  within,  to  hinder  it  from  taking  any  damage 
by  lying  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  was  an  iron 
bofs  or  umbo  jntiing  out,  very  ferviceablc  to  glance  off 
iloacs  and  dsrts  ;  aad  foineiiuies  to  prcfs  violently  upon 
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Vodre    the  enemy,  and  drive  all  before  them.     They  are  to 

OSucklers.  bg  diftingiiiftied  from  the  clypei,  which  were  lefs,  and 

^  II         quite  round,  belonging  more  properly  to  other  nations, 

c  '^°  ^'   .  though  for  fome  little  time  ufed  by  the  Romans.     The 

fcuta  themfelves  were  of  two  kinds  ;  the  ovata,  and  the 

iinbrkata :  the  former  is  a  plain  oval  figure  ;  the  other 

oblong,  and  bending  inward  like  half  a  cylinder.     Po- 

lybas  makes  the  fcuta  four  feet  long,    and   Plutarch 

calls  them  TTo/npsK,   reaching  down  to  the  feet.     And  it 

is  very  probable  that  they  covered  alniofl  the  whole 

body,  fmce  in  Livy  we  meet  with  foldiers  who  flood 

on  the  guard,  fometimes  deeping  with  their  head  on 

their  (hield,  having  fixed  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 

earth. 

Votive  Bucklers  :  Thofe  confecrated  to  the  gods, 
and  hung  up  in  their  temples,  either  in  commemoration 
of  fome  hero,  or  as  a  thankfgiving  for  viiftory  obtained 
over  an  enemy;  whofe  bucklers,  taken  in  war,  were 
otFered  as  a  trophy. 

BUCKOR,  a  province  of  Afia,  fubjefi  to  the  great 
mogul.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Indus,  on  the  banks 
of  which  there  are  corn  and  cattle  :  but  the  weft  part, 
which  is  bounded  by  Segeftan  in  Perfia,  is  a  defert. 
The  inhabitants  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  apt  to  mutiny  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  moj^ul  has  a  garrifon  at  the  chief 
town,  called  Buckor,  which  is  feated  in  an  ifland  made 
lay  the  river  Indus.  They  are  all  Mahometans,  and 
drive  a  great  trade  in  cotton  cloth,  and  other  Indian 
commodities.     E.  Long.  70.  J.  N.  Lat.  28.  20. 

BUCKRAM,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  coarfe  linen 
cloth  ftifFened  with  glue,  ufed  in  the  making  of  gar- 
ments to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  the  bodies  of  womens  gowns  ;  and  it  often 
ferves  to  make  wrappers  to  cover  cloths,  ferges,  and 
fuch  other  merchandifes,  in  order  to  preferve  them  and 
keep  them  from  the  daft,  and  their  colours  from  fa- 
dincr.  Buckrams  are  fold  wholefale  by  the  dozen  of 
fmali  pieces  or  remnants,  each  about  four  ells  long,  and 
broad  according  to  the  piece  from  which  they  are  cut. 
Sometimes  they  ufe  new  pieces  of  linen  cloth  to  make 
buckrams,  but  moft  commonly  old  fheets  and  old  pieces 
of  fails. 

BUCKSTALL,  a  toil  to  take  deer,  which  muft 
not  be  kept  by  any  body  in  England  that  has  not  a  park 
■of  his  own,  under  penalties. 

BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem  re- 
lating to  fliepherds  and  country  affairs,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  moft  generally  received  opinion,  took  its 
rife  in  Sicily.  Bucolics,  fays  Voflius,  have  fome  con- 
formity with  comedy.  Like  it,  they  are  pidlures  and 
imitations  of  ordinary  life  ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  comedy  rcprefents  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitant of  cities,  and  bucolics  the  occupations  of  coun- 
try people.  Sometimes,  continues  he,  this  laft  poem 
is  in  form  of  a  monologue,  and  fometimes  of  a  dia- 
logue. Sometimes  there  is  aftion  in  it,  and  fometimes 
only  narration  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  compofed  both  of 
action  and  narration.  Tlie  hexameter  verfe  is  the  moft 
proper  for  bucolics  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
Mofchus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil,  are  the  moft 
renowned  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poets. 

BUD,  in  botaiiy.     See  the  article  Gemma. 

BUDA,  the  capital  city  of  Hungary,  called  Ofen 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  Buden  by  the  Turks.  It  is 
?arge,  well  fortified,  and  has  a  caftlc  that  is  almoft  im- 


pregnable. The  houfes  are  tolerably  handfome,  being  Bn<h. ' 
moft  of  them  built  with  fqiiare  flone.  It  was  a  much  11 
finer  place  before  the  Turks  had  it  in  their  poffeffion  ;  ,^'^^"»- , 
but  they  being  mafters  of  it  135  years,  have  fuffered  ^  ^  ' 
the  fineft  buildings  to  fall  to  decay.  The  lower  city, 
or  Jews  town,  extends  like  fuburbs  from  the  upper 
city  to  the  Danube.  The  upper  town  takes  up  all 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  and  is  fortified  with  good 
walls,  which  have  towers  at  certain  diftances.  The 
caftle,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  on  the 
eaft  fide,  and  commands  the  greateft  part  of  it,  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  defended  by  an 
old-falhioned  tower,  with  the  addition  of  new  for- 
tifications. There  is  alfo  a  fuburb,  inclofed  with 
hedges,  after  the  Hungarian  manner.  The  moft  fump- 
tuous  ftrudures  now  are  the  caravanferas,  the  mofques, 
bridges,  and  baths.  Thefe  laft  are  the  fineft  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and  plenty 
of  water.  Some  of  the  fprings  are  ufed  for  bathing 
and  drinking  :  and  others  are  fo  hot,  that  they  can- 
not be  ufed  without  a  mixture  of  cold  water.  The 
Danube  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ; 
and  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  between  this  city  and 
Peft,  confifting  of  63  large  pontoons.  The  Jews  have 
a  fynagogue  near  the  caftle-gardens.  The  adjacettt 
country  is  fruitful  and  plcafant,  producing  rich  wines; 
though  in  fome  places  they  have  a  fulphureons  fla- 
vour. 

This  city  was  the  refidence  of  the  Hungarian  mo- 
nsrchs  till  the  Turks  took  it  in  1526.  Ferdiuard  arch- 
duke of  Auftria  recovered  it  the  next  year;  but  in  1529 
the  Turks  became  maflers  of  it  again.  In  1684  the 
Chriftians  laid  fiege  to  it ;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
raife  it  fbon  after,  though  they  had  an  army  of  80,000 
men.  Two  years  after,  the  Turks  loft  it  again,  it 
being  taken  by  alfault  in  the  fight  of  a  very  numerous 
army.  The  booty  that  the  Chriftians  found  there  was 
almoft  incredible,  becaufe  the  rich  inhabitants  had 
lodged  their  treafure  in  this  city  as  a  place  of  fafeiy. 
However,  part  of  thefe  riches  were  loft  in  the  fire  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  alTauIt.     This  laft  fiege  coft  the  Chri-  ' 

flians  a  great  deal  of  blood,  becaufe  there  were  many  in 
the  camp  who  carried  on  a  fccret  correfpondence  with 
the  Turks.  When  the  feralkier  faw  the  city  on  fire, 
and  found  he  could  not  relieve  it,  he  beat  his  head  a- 
gainft  the  ground  for  anger.  In  1687,  this  city  had 
like  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  again, 
by  treachery.  After  this,  the  Chriftians  augmented 
the  fortifications  of  this  place,  to  which  the  Pope  con- 
tributed 100,000  crowns,  for  this  is  looked  upon  as  the 
key  of  Chril^endom.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  105 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vienna,  163  north  by  weft  of  Bel- 
grade, and  563  north-weft  of  Conftantinople.  E. 
Long.  19.  22.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

BuDA  (the  bcglerbeglic  of),  was  one  of  the  chief 
governments  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  It  included  all 
the  countries  of  Upper  Hungary  between  the  rivers 
Teilfe  and  Danube,  and  between  Agria  and  Novi- 
grad  all  Lower  Hungary,  from  Gran  and  Canifca,  the 
eafttrn  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  almoft  all  Servia  :  but 
a  good  part  of  this  government  now  beldngs  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary. 

BUDj^US  (William),  the  moft  learned  man  5n 
France  in  the  15th  century,  was  defcended  of  an  an- 
cient and  illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467. 

He 
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BodJxM  He  was  placed  yonng  under  mailers;  but  barbarifm 
I         prevailed  fo  much  in  the  fchoolsof  Paris,  that  Budacus 

Bndding.  [qq)^  a  difiike  to  them,  and  fpent  his  whole  time  in 
idlenefs,  till  his  parents  ftnt  him  to  the  uaiverfny  of 
Orleans  to  ftudy  law.  Here  he  palled  three  years 
without  adding  to  his  knowledge ;  for  his  parents  fend- 
ing for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lefs 
than  before,  and  his  reluctance  to  itudy,  and  love  to 
gaming  and  other  ufelefs  pleafures,  much  greater. 
They  talked  to  him  no  more  of  learning  of  any  kind ; 
and  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left  him  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclinations.  He  was  paflionatcly  fond 
of  hunting,  and  took  great  pleafurc  in  horfes,  dogs, 
and  hawks.  The  fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and 
his  ufual  pleafures  to  pall  upon  his  fenfes,  he  was 
fcized  with   an  irrefiHible   paflion  for  ftudy.     He  ini- 
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mediately  difpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equipage,  and 
even  abllradted  himfelf  from  all  bufinefs  to  apply  him- 
felf  wholly  to  ftudy  ;  in  which  he  made,  without  any 
afliftance,  a  vciy  rapid  and  amazing  progrcfs,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  work 
which  gained  him  greateft  reputation  w^is  his  trea- 
tife  de  j^jfe.  His  erudition  and  high  birth  were  not 
his  only  advantages;  he  had  an  uncommon  fliare  of 
piety,  modefty,  gcntlencfs,  and  good-breeding.  The 
French  king  Francis  I.  oitcn  Tent  for  him  ;  and  at  his 
perfuafion,  and  that  of  Du  Belay,  founded  the  royal 
college  of  France,  for  teaching  the  languages  and 
fcicnces.  The  king  fent  him  to  Rome,  with  the  cha- 
rafler  of  his  anibaflador  to  LeoX.  and  in  1522  made 
him  mafterof  requefts.  The  fan'eyear  he  was  chofen 
provoft  of  the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1540. 
His  works  making  four  volumes  in  folio,  were  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1557. 

BUDDitUS  (John  Francis),  a  celebrated  Luthe- 
ran divine,  and  one  of  the  meft  learned  men  Ger- 
many has  produced,  was  horn  1667,  at  Anclam,  a 
town  of  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  minifter. 
He  was  at  firft  Greek  and  Latin  Proftflbr  at  Colburg; 
afterwards  proftflbr  of  morality  and  politics  in  the  uni- 
▼erfity  of  Hall;  and  at  length,  in  1705,  profcflbr  of 
divinity  at  Jena,  where  he  fixed,  and  where  he  died, 
after  having  acquired  a  very  great  reputation.  His 
principal  works  are,  i.  A  large  hiftorical  German 
dictionary.  2.  HiJIoria  ecclel'iajlica  Veteris  Tejiamcr.ti, 
«  vols.  410.  3.  Elementa  philojophia  praf;icte,  hijlru- 
vientalis,  et  theoretics,  3  vols.  8to,  which  has  had  a 
great  number  of  editions,  becaufe,  in  moft  of  tlie  uni- 
verfities  of  Germany,  the  profcffors  take  this  work  for 
the  text  of  their  lelTons.  4.  Silefia  juris  nature  et 
gentium.  J.  Mifcellanea,  Sacra  3  vols.  410.  6.  Ifagoge 
hiftorica-theclogica  adtbeotogiam  univerfatii,  fitigulafque, 
ejus  partes,  2  vols.  410;  which  is  much  valued  by  the 
Lutherans.  7.  A  treatifc  on  athcifm  and  fuper- 
ftition. 

BUDDESDALE,  or  Bettisdale,  a  town  of 
Suffolk  in  England,  feated  in  a  dale  or  valley,  and  its 
ftrect  takes  in  a  good  part  of  Ricking,  all  which  to- 
gether make  up  the  town,  for  of  itfelf  it  is  but  a  ham- 
let, having  a  fmall  chapel,  and  an  endo%ved  grammar- 
fchool,  to  which  belong  c<rtain  fcholarlhips,  afligned 
toBcnnet  or  Corpus  Chrifti-coUcgc  in  Cambridge,  be- 
ing the  gift  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal.     E.  Long.  I.  8.  N.  Lat.  S2.  25. 

BUDDING,  in  gardeiring.  See  Encraktikc. 
Vol.  in. 


BUDDLE,  in  mineralogy,  ajarge  fquarc  frame  of    Kudaie 
boards,  ufed  in  waiting  the  tin  ore.  J 

BUDDLEIA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  monogy-  l^u<1gell; 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  "  " 
The  calyx  aiid  corolla,  are  quadrifid  ;  the  ftamina 
placed  at  the  incifures  of  the  corolla.  The  capfule  is 
bifulcated,  bilocular,  and  polyfpermous.  There  arc 
twofpeciss,  viz.  the  americana,  and  occidentalis.  The 
firft  is  a  nativeof  Jamaica  and  moft  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican illands;  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  tenor 
twelve  feet,  with  a  thick  woody  ftem  covered  with  a 
grey  bark;  and  fends  out  many  branches  towards  the 
top,  which  come  out  oppofue :  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in  long  clofe  fpikes 
branching  out  in  clufters,  which  are  yellow,  confifting 
of  one  leaf  cut  into  four  fegments;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  The  fe- 
cond  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena;  and  rifes  much 
higher  than  the  other,  dividing  into  a  great  number 
ot  /lender  branches  covered  with  a  rulTet  hairy  hark, 
garnilhed  with  long  fpear-fliapcd  leaves  ending  in  (harp 
points:  aj  the  end  of  the  branches  are  prodticed 
branching  fpikes  of  white  flowers  growing  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks,  with  fmall  fpaccs  between  each. — 
Thefe  plants  grow  in  gullies,  or  other  low  flieltered 
fpots;  their  branches  being  too  tender  to  refift  the 
force  of  ftrong  winds.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  procured  from  thofc  places  where  they  are  na- 
tives; and  are  to  be  managed  like  other  exotics;  only 
their  I'ecds  muft  be  fown  in  pots  as  foon  as  they  arrive, 
and  very  lightly  covered  ;  for  if  they  are  buried  deep 
in  the  earth  they  will  all  pcrifli. 

BUDELICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electoral 
circle  of  the  Rhine  and  archbilhopric  of  Treves,  feated 
on  the  little  river  Tracn,  in  E.  Long.  6.  55.  N.  Lat. 
49.  52. 

BUDGE-BARREis,  among  engineers,  fmall  barrels 
Well  hooped,  with  only  one  head  ;  on  the  other  end  is 
nailed  a  piece  of  leather,  to  draw  together  upon  ftrings 
like  a  purfe.  Their  ufe  is  for  carrying  powder  along 
with  a  gun  or  m.otar;  being  lefs  dangerous,  and  eafier 
carried  than  whole  barrels.  They  are  likcwifc  ufed 
upon  a  battery  of  mortars,  for  holding  meal-powder. 

BUDGELL  (Euftace),  Efq  ;  an  ingenious  and 
polite  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert  Budgell,  doi5lor 
of  divinity  ;  and  was  born  at  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter, 
about  the  year  16S5.  He  was  educated  at  Chrift- 
church  college,  Oxford  ;  from  which  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  London  :  but  inflead  of  lUidying 
the  law,  for  which  his  father  intended  him,  he  ap- 
plied to  polite  literature;  kept  company  with  the  gen- 
teeleft  perfons  in  town;  and  particularly  coniracfted  a 
ftri(5t  intimacy  with  the  ingenious  MrAddifon,  who 
was  firft  coufin  to  his  mother,  and  who,  on  iiis  being 
made  fecretary  to  lord  Wharton  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, took  him  with  him  as  one  of  tiie  clerks  of  his 
ofiice.  Mr  Budgell,  who  was  about  20  years  of  age, 
and  had  read  the  claflics,  and  the  works  of  the  beft 
Englifli,  French,  and  Italian  authors,  now  became 
concerned  uiih  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr  Addifon  in 
writing  the  Taller,  as  he  had,  foon  after,  a  Iharc  in 
writing  the  Spectators,  where  all  the  papers  wriitrn 
by  him  arc  marked  with  anX;  and  when  that  work 
was  completed,  he  had  likewife  a  hand  in  the  Gw.'v 
dian,  wkcrc  hisperformajices  arc  marked  with  an  aftc. 
S  D  rifle. 
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"')3tW?en.  rilk.  He  was  afterwards  made  under-fccretary  to  Mr 
Addifon,  chief  fccretary  to  the  lords  jaftices  of  Ire- 
laud,  and  deputy-clerk  of  the  council.  Soon  after, 
lie  was  cliofen  member  of  the  Irifli  parliament;  and  in 
1717,  Mr  Addifon,  having  become  principal  fecretary 

of  liatc  in  England,  procured  him  the  place  of  ac-  of  the  Boryfthenes  is  faid  to  take  its  rife,  according  to 
cocmtant  and  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in  Ptolemy.  But  this  is  contradifted  by  later  accounts. 
Ireland.     But   the  next  year,   the  duke  of  BoUon  be-     Now  t-odolia. 

ing  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  Mr  Biidgell,  wrote  a  BUDN^ANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hillory,  fo  called 
lampoon  againfl  Mr  Wcbder,  his  fecretary,  in  which  from  the  name  of  their  leader,  Simon  Budnaeiis.  They 
his  Grace  himftlf  was  not  fpared  ;  and  upon  all  occa-     not  only  denied  all  kind  of  religious  worlhip  to  Jefus 


Theophraflus's  CharatSers.  He  was  never  married  ; 
but  left  one  natural  daughter,  who  afterwards  afTumed 
his  name,  and  became  an  aftrefs  in   Drury  lane. 

BUDINUS    (anc.  geog.),  a   mountain   of  Sarma- 
tia  Europasa,  from   which   the    more  norihern  fpring 


DudJDU* 

£ueua. 


fions  treated  thai  gentleman  with  the  utuiofl:  contempt. 
This  imprudent  ftep  was  ihe  primary  caufe  of  his 
ruin:  for  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  in  fupport  of  his  fe- 
cretary, got^him  removed  from  the  poll  of  accountant- 
general;  upon  which,  returning  to  England,  he,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Addifon,  publilhed  his  cafe 
in  a  pamphlet,  iniitlcd,  "  A  letter  to  the  lord  *  *  *, 
from  Euftace  Budgcll,  Efq;  accountant-general,"  &c. 
Mr  Addifon  had  now  religned  ihe  feals,  and  wjs  re- 
tired into  the  country  for  the  fake  of  his  health:  Mr 
Budgell  had  alfo  loll;  feveral  other'  powerful  friends, 
who  had  been  taken  off  by  death  ;  particularly  the 
lord  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland  ;  he,  how- 
ever, made  feveral  attempts  to  fucceed  at  court,  but 
was  conllantly  kept  down  by  the  duke  of  Bolion.  In 
the  year  1720  he  lolt  2o,oool.  by  the  South-fea 
fcheme,  and  afterwards  fpcnt  5000I.  more  in  unluc- 
ccfsful  attempts  to  get  into  I'arliament.  This  com- 
pleted his  ruin.  He  at  length  employed  himfelf  in 
writing  pamphlets  ag:iinfl  the  miniltry,  and  wrote 
many  papers  in  the  Cr=if(fman.  In  173?,  he  began  a 
weekly  pamphlet,  called  Tks  Bee ;  which  he  o  niinued 
for  above  100  numbers,  printed  in  eight  vohinies  8vo. 
During  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  Dr  Tindal's  death 
happened,  by  whofe  will  Mr  Budgell  had  20C0I.  left 
him  ;  and  the  world  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from 
a  man  entirely  unrelated  to  him,  to  the  exclullon  of 
the  next  heir,  a  nephew,  and  the  continuator  of  Ra- 
pin's  hillory  of  England,  immediately  imputed  it  to 
his  making  the  will  himfelf.     Thus  the  fatyriH ; 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-ftreet  on  my  quill, 
'     And  write  whate'er  he  plcafe,  except  my  tuill. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fomc  hand  in  publifJTing  Dr 
Tindal's  Chrijlianity  as  old  as  ihe  creation;  for  he 
often  talked  of  another  additional  volume  on  the  fame 
fubjecl,  but  never  publilhed  it.  After  the  cellation  of 
the  Bee,  Mr  Budgell  became  fo  involved  in  law-fuiis, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
got  himfelf  called  to  the  bar,  and  attended  for  fome 
time  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  but  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  make  any  progrefs,  and  being  diftrcfl  to  the  utmofl, 
he  determined  at  length  to  make  away  with  himfelf. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1736,  he  took  a  boat  at 
Somcrfct-llairs,  after  filling  his  pockets  with  flones; 
ordered  the  waterman  to  flioot  the  bridge;  and,  while 
ihc-  boat  was  going  under,  threw  himfelf  into  the  river. 
He  had  feveral  days  before  been  vifibly  dillracled  in 
his  mind.  Upon  his  bureau  was  found  a  flip  of  paper 
en  which  were  thefc  words  : 

What  Cato  did,   and  Addifon  approv'd. 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

Befides  the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  Tranflation  of 


Chrifl,  but  afferted,  that  he  was  not  bcgotien  by  any 
extraordinary  aft  of  divine  power;  being  born,  like 
other  men,  in  a  natural  way.  Budnseus  wasdcpofed 
from  his  niinillerial  fundions  in  the  year  1584,  and 
publicly  excommunicated,  with  all  his  difciples;  but 
afterwards  abandoning  his  peculiar  fcntimenis,  he  was 
readmitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Socinian  left. 
Crellius  afcribes  the  origin  of  the  above  opinion  to 
Adaip  Neufer. 

BUDOA,  a  maritime  town  of  Dalmatia,  with  a 
bilhop's  fee,  fubjecl  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated 
between  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  and  the  city  of  Dulugno, 
on  the  coafl  of  Albany  ;  and  is  an  important  fortrcfs, 
where  the  Venetians  always  keep  a  flrong  garrifon.  In 
1667,  it  fulicTfd  greatly  by  as  earthquake  :  and  in 
1686  was  befieged  by  Soliman,  balha  of  Scutari;  but 
general  Cornaro  obliged  him  to  raife  the  liege.  E. 
long.  19.  22.  N.  lat.  42.   12. 

BUDRIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bolognefe.  The 
adjacent  fields  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  hemp, 
which  renders  the  town  of  more  confcquence  than 
large  places      E.  long.  11.  35.  N.  lat.  44.  27. 

BUDUN,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceylonefe 
gods :  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  fupremacy, 
after  fucceffivc  tranfmigration  from  the  lowelt  flateof 
an  infedt,  through  the  various  fpecies  of  living  ani- 
mals. There  have  been  three  deities  of  this  name, 
each  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  reign  as  long  as  a  bird 
removes  a  hill  of  fand,  half  a  mile  high,  and  fix  miles 
round,    by  a  fingle  grain  in  a  thoafand  years.     Sec 

SAKRiDAWENDRA. 

BUDWEIS,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia,  in  Germany. 
It  is  pretty  large  and  well  built,  furrounded  with  (Irong 
walls,  fortified  with  a  good  rampart,  and  might  be 
made  an  important  place.  It  was  taken  by  the  king 
of  Pniffia  in  1744,  but  he  did  not  keep  it  very  long. 
E.  long.  14.  19.  N.  lat.  42.  15, 

BUDZiAC  TARTARY,  lies  on  the  rivers  Neiftcr, 
Bog,  and  Nirper;  having  Poland  and  Rullia  on  the 
north.  Little  Tartary  on  the  caft,  ilie  black  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  BefTarabia  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
town  is  Oczakow.   It  is  fubjedl  to  Turkey. 

BUENA  VISTA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
lying  in  N.  lat.  15.  56.  It  is  alfo  called  Botivifta, 
and  Boitiievne ;  but  the  firft  is  the  true  appellation, 
the  others  being  only  abbreviations  and  corruptions  of 
the  original  name,  whlcii  lignifies  z good profp eft,  in- 
timating the  beautiful  appearance  it  makes  to  lliips  at 
fea.  This  illand  is  reckcncd  near  20  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  didinguifhcd  on  the  nortli  fide  by 
a  ridge  of  white  rocks  that  b:uiul  it.  The  coalt  that 
ftrttyhes  call  and  -u'rih  weft  is  terminated  with  fundry 
banks  to  the  fea;  but  the  interior  part  is  chiefly 
mountainous,     From  the  northern  point  there  is  a  large 

ridge 
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IMms     rid^c  of  rocks  projcTting  near  a  whole  league  into  the 

1         fca,  againit  which  the  waves  break   with  incredible 

P"ff-      fury.     Another  point  of  rocks  ftretchcs  into  tlie  fca 

on  the  fo'Jtheru  point  of  the  iiknd  eaftward,  a  Irague 

and   a  half  beyond  that  point  i  and  in  that  bay  is  the 

bell  road  for  Ihipping. 

BUENOS  AYR.ES,  a  country  of  South-America, 
belon^int^tothe  Spaniards.  This  name,  given  froin  the 
pleafaiitncl's  of  the  climate,  is  extended  to  all  that  coun- 
try lying  between  Tucuman  on  the  eall,  Paraguay  on 
ihc  north,  and  Terra  Magellanica  on  the  foiuh,  or  to 
the  vertex  of  that  trian^iilar  point  of  land  which  co:n- 
pofes  South-America.  The  cointry  is  watered  by  the 
great  river  La  Plata;  firll  dilcovertd  in  1515  by  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  who  with  two  of  his  attendants  was 
malfacred  by  the  natives;  and  pirtly  fubdued  by  Ss- 
baflian  Gaboto,  who  gave  the  great  river  the  appella- 
tion of  La  Plata,  from  the  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals  he  procured  from  the  inhabitants,  iuia^ining 
them  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country,  though  in  faft 
they  were  brought  from  Peru. — No  country  in  the 
World  abounds  more  in  horned  cattle  and  horfcs  than 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  greacell  expence  of  a  horfe 
orco-.v  is  in  tlie  catching  it,  and  they  are  frequently 
to  be  had  at  the  fmall  price  of  two  or  three  rials.  In 
fuch  abundance  are  thefe  ufcful  animals,  that  the  hide 
alone  is  deemed  of  any  value,  as  this  conftituies  a  main 
article  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  All  rove  wild  in  tlic 
fields  ;  but  they  are  now  become  more  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs,  the  terrible  havock  made  among  them  having 
taught  the  cautious  brutes  to  keep  at  a  greater  diRancc. 
All  kinds  of  filh  are  in  the  fame  abundance  ;  the  fruits 
produced  by  every  quarter  of  the  globe  grow  up  here 
in  the  utmoft  perfection;  and  for  tlie  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  a  liner  country  cannot 
be  imagined.  The  principal  cities  are  Buenos  Ayres 
the  capital,  Monte  Video,  Corienteo,  and  Santa  Fe. 

BuESos  Ayres  (Nueftra  Sennora  de),  the  capital 
of  the  country  called  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South-America, 
was  founded  in  the  year  153J,  under  the  direftion 
of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  at  that  time  governor.  It 
Aands  on  a  point  called  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Plata,  fronting  a  fmall  river  on  S.  Lar.  34". 
54'.  3^".  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Father  Fe- 
villc.  The  fiiaation  is  in  a  fine  plain,  rifing  by  a  gentle 
afcent  from  the  river  ;  and  truly  paradifaical,  whether 
•we  regard  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  or  that  beautiful  verdure  which  overfpreads 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
have  a  profpcift  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  city 
is  very  conddcrable  in  extent,  containing  5000  houfes, 
inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  others  of  different  com- 
plexions. The  ftrects  are  ftraight,  broad,  and  pretty 
equal  in  the  heights  and  dimenfions  of  the  buildings  ; 
one  very  handfomc  fquarc  adorns  if,  the  front  being  a 
caftle  in  which  the  governor  holds  his  court,  and  pre- 
fides  over  a  garrifon  of  3CXX)  foldiers.  Moll  of  the 
buildings  are  of  chalk  or  brick,  except  the  cathedral, 
a  magnificent  ftruclure,  compofed  chiefly  of  floiic. 

BUr'ALMACO  (Boramico),  an  Italian  painter  ; 
the  firft  who  put  labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures, 
with  fcnrcnccs;  fince  followed  by  bad  inafters,  but  more 
frequently  in  caricatura  engravings.     He  died  in  1340. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from 


the  (kin  of  the  bufrUo ;  which  drcfitd  with  oH,  after  the    BoflfVlV 
manner  of  lliammy,  makes  what  we  call  bnff-fnin.  This         P 
makes  a  very  conliderable  article  in  the  French,  Englifli,    Bf  fioo"- 
and  Dutch  commerce  at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
all   along   the   coart.   of  Africa.     The  fkins  of  elks, 
oxen,  and  o;her  like  animals,  when  prepared  after  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  the  buffalo,  arc  likevvii:  called 
huffs. 

Of  buff-lkin,  or  buff-leather,  are  made  a  fort  of  coats 
forthe  ho;fcor_g^^«r^'arw/f/ of  France,  bandaliers,  belts, 
pouches,  and  gloves. 

In  France,  there  are  feveral  inanufacflorics  defigncd 
for  the  drcfling  of  thofc  fons  of  hides,  particularly  at 
Corbeil,  near  Paris  ;  at  Nioit,  at  Lyons,  at  Rone,  at 
Etanepus,  at  Cone. 

BUFFALO,  in  zoology.     See  Eos. 

BUFFET  was  anciently  a  little  apartment,  fcparated 
from  the  rert  of  the  room  by  fler.der  wooden  columns, 
forthe  difpofing  of  china,  glafs-ware,£cc. 

It  is  now  properly  a  large  table  in  a  dining-room, 
called  alfo  a  yZr/?-^o<7r.'i',  forthe  plate,  gla'Jcs,  bottles, 
bafons,  &c.  to  be  placed  on,  as  v,-ell  for  the  fcrvice  of 
the  table  as  for  magnificence.  In  houfes  of  perfons  of 
dillinftion  in  France,  the  buffet  is  a  detached  room, 
decorated  with  pidures  relative  to  the  fibjcft,  with 
fountains,  ciflerns  and  vafcs.  It  is  commonly  faced 
with  marble  or  bronze. 

BUFFIER  (Claude),  a  French  writer,  in  i66r, 
btcame  a  Jcfuit  in  1679,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1737. 
There  arc  many  works  of  this  author,  which,  fl;ow  deep 
penetration  and  accurate  judgment;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  "  Un  Co.irs  des  Sciences,"  &:c.  tiiatis,  "a 
Courfe  of  Sciences  upon  principles  new  and  fimple,  in 
order  to  form  language,  the  nnderftanding,  and  the 
heart,  i  732,"  in  folio.  This  collection  includes  an  ex- 
cellent "  French  grammar  upoa  a  new  plan  ;  a  philofo- 
phic  and  pradtical  treatifs  upon  eloquence ;  an  art  of 
poetry,"  which  however  is  not  reckoned  the  beft  part 
of  this  mifcellany  ;  "  elements  of  mctapliyfics  ;  an  exa- 
mination into  vulgar  prejudices  ;  a  trcatifc  of  civil  fo- 
ciety ;  and  an  expofition  of  the  proofs  of  religion:" 
all  full  of  refleflions,  juft  as  well  as  new.  He  was  tlic 
author  of  other  works  in  vcrfc  and  profe,  of  which  no 
great  account  is  had  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his 
flyle  in  both  is  rather  cafy  than  accurate  and  correct, 
notwithftanding  the  precepts  in  his  "  grammar,"  which 
is  really  philofophic. 

BUFFON   (Count  de).     Sec  Clerc. 

BUFFOON,  a  droll,  or  mimie,  who  diverts  the  public 
by  his  pleafantries  and  foUics.  Menage,  after  Salmaiius, 
derives  the  word  from  buffo ;  a  name  given  to  ihofe  w!)o 
appeared  on  the  Roman  liiearrc  with  their  checks 
blown  up;  that,  receiving  blows  thereon,  they  might 
make  the  greater  noife,  and  fet  the  people  a  laughing. 
Others,  as  Rhodiginus,  makes  the  origin  of  buffoon- 
ery more  venerable  ;  deriving  it  from  a  fcaft  inlliiuted 
in  Attica  by  K.  Eric^heus,  called  buphoma. 

Buffoons  are  the  fame  with  what  we  oiherwife  find 
denomi  naied  fcurrir,  gelafani,  riiiti.iiugi,  ntiniJIdlijg'Jl- 
ardi,  jociilalores,  &c.  whofe  chief  fcene  is  laid  at  the 
tables  of  great  men.  Gallicnns  never  fat  down  to 
meat  without  a  fecond  table  of  buffoons  by  him  ;  Tillc- 
mont  alfo  renders  pantomimes  by  buffoons.  In  which 
fenfc  lie  obftrves,  the  fhows  of  the  buffoons  were  taken 
S  D  2  away 
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away  by  Doraitlan,  reflorcd  by  Nerva,  and  finally  abo- 
lilhtd  by  Trajan. 

BUFONIA,  toad-grass:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  rankingunder  theaad  order, 
Caryophylle^.  The  calyxis  quinqiiedcntate  ;  thereisno 
corolla  ;  the  berry  is  monofpermous.    There  is  but  one 
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fpecies,  viz.  the  tenuifolia,  a  native  of  Britain. 

BUFONITA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  toad-flone. 
This  has  been  received  not  only  among  the  lift  of  na- 
tive ftoaes  by  the  generality  of  authors,  but  even  has 
held  a  place  among  the  gems,  and  is  {till  worn  in  rings 
by  lome  people  ;  though  undoubtedly  it  is  an  extraneous 
foffil.  There  has  been  a  flrong  opinion  in  the  world, 
that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad;  and 
that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth,  on  being  put 
on  a  red  cloth.  The  general  colour  of  the  bufonitae  is 
a  deep  dufky  brown;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  this  re- 
fpeftinfcveralfpecimens,  fome  of  which  are  quite  black, 
others  of  aa  extremely  pale,  fimple  brown,  a  chefnut 
colour,  liver  colour,  black,  grey,  or  whitifli.  The  bu- 
fonitae are  ufually  found  immerfed  in  beds  of  flone ; 
and  fo  little  doubt  is  thereof  what  they  have  originally 
been,  viz.  the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus  pifcis,  or 
wolf-filh,  that  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  fiQi  has  fometimes 
been  found  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it.  The  bufo- 
nitae are  faid  to  be  cordial  and  allringent :  many  other 
fanciful  virtues  are  afcribed  to  them;  which  the  prefent 
praflice  has  rejedted. 

BUG,  or  BUGG,  in  zoology,  the  ancient  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  ciraex.     See  Cimex. 

Cheap,  eafy,  and  clean  mixture  for  effe^ually  deflroy- 
ing  BuGCS.  Take  of  the  hi  jhefl  reJlificd  fpiritof  wine, 
(viz.  lamp-fpirits)  that  will  burn  all  away  dry,  and  leave 
not  the  lead  raoillure  behind  it,  half  a  pint ;  new  diftil- 
led  oil,  or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint;  mix  them 
together;  and  break  into  it,  in  fmall  bits,  half  an  ounce 
of  camphire,  which  will  dilFolve  it  in  a  few  minutes  : 
fluke  them  well  together ;  and  with  a  piece  of  fponge, 
or  a  brufh  dipt  in  forne  of  it,  wet  very  well  the  bed  or 
furniture  wherein  thofe  vermin  harbour  and  breed,  and 
it  will  infallibly  kill  and  deftroy  both  them  and  their 
nits,  although  they  fwarm  ever  fo  much.  But  then  the 
bed  and  furniture  mull  be  well  and  thoroughly  wet  with 
it  (the  duft  upoH  them  beingfirll  brufliedand  IhookofF), 
by  which  means  it  will  neither  foil,  flain,  nor  in  the 
lead  hurt,  the  fined  filk  or  damafk  bed  that  is.  The 
tjuantity  here  ordered  of  this  mixture  (that  colls  but 
about  a  (hilling)  will  rid  anyone  bed  whatever,  tho'  it 
fwarms  with  biiggs.  If  any  buggs  Ihould  happen  to  ap- 
pear after  ouce  nfnig  it,  it  will  onlybc  for  want  of  well 
wetting  the  lacing,  &c.  of  the  bed,  or  the  foldingofthe 
linens  or  curtains  near  the  rings,  or  the  joints  or  holes 
in  and  about  the  bed  or  head-board,  wherein  the  buggs 
and  nits  nellle  and  breed  ;  and  then  their  being  wetted 
all  again  with  more  of  the  fame  mixture,  which  dries  in 
as  fad  as  you  ufe  it,  pouring  fome  of  it  into  the  joints 
and  holes  where  the  brulh  or  fponge  cannot  reach,  will 
never  fail  abfolutely  to  deflroy  them  all.  Some  beds 
that  have  much  wood-work  can  hardly  be  thoroughly 
cleared  without  being  firft  taken  down  ;  but  others  that 
can  be  drawn  out,  or  that  you  can  get  well  behind,  to 
be  done  as  it  Ihould  be,  may.  The  fmcll  this  mixture 
occafions  will  be  all  gone  in  two  or  three  days;  which 
yet  is  very  wholefome,  and  to  many  people  agreeable. 


Remember  always  to  fliake  the  mixture  together  very     r.nge^ 
well,  whenever  you  iife  it,  which  muft  be  in  the  day-         il 
time,  not  by  candle-light,  left  thcfubtlety  of  the  mix-   BnggcT' 
lure  fliould  catch  the  flame  as  you  arc  ufmg  it,  and  oc-         """^ 
cafion  damage. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  even  in  February,  the  larva  of 
thefe  creatures  begins  to  burfl  from  the  egg;  and  it  is 
at  this  feafon  that  attention  is  fo  very  rcquifite.  The 
bed  ought  to  be  dripped  of  all  its  furniture  ;  which 
fliould  be  waflied,  and  even  boiled,  if  linen  ;  if  fluff,  it 
ftould  be  hot  preffcd.  The  bed-dead  fliould  be  tak- 
en to  pieces,  dufted,  and  walhed  with  fpirit  of  wine 
in  the  joints,  for  in  thofe  parts  the  females  lay  their  eggs. 
This  done,  the  joints,  crevices,  cavities,  &c.  fhould  be 
well  filled  with  th^e  bed  foft  foap  mixed  with  verdi- 
gris and  Scots  fnufF.  On  this  fubdance  the  larva,  if 
any  efcape  the  cleanfing,  or  any,  which  is  common  in 
old  houfes,  creep  into  the  bed-dead,  will  feed  at  firft, 
and  of  courfe  be  dedroyed  :  this  lad  will  cfTecl  the  pur- 
pofe  in  houfes  where  thefe  vermin  are  not  fo  numerous, 
by  repeating  the  operation  every  three  months. — Pro- 
feflbrKalm  f  mentions,  that,  from  repeated  trials,  he  f  TraveU 
has  been  convinced  that  fulphur,  if  it  be  properly  era-  iaAmiru*. 
ployed,  entirely  dedroy  buggs  and  their  eggs  in  beds 
or  walls,  though  they  were  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  the  ants  on  an  ant-hill.  His  tranflator,  Dr  Far- 
ftcr,  adds,  that  a  dill  more  efTcdual  remedy  is,  to  wa(h 
all  the  infefted  furniture  with  a  folution  of  arfenic. 
Sec  further  the  article Cimicifuga. 

BUGEY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Savoy,  on  the  wed  by  Breffe,  on  the  fouth  by  Dau- 
phiny,  and  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Gex  and 
the  Franche  Compte.  It  is  about  40  miles  long  and 
25  broad.  Though  it  is  a  country  full  of  hills  and  ri- 
vers, yet  it  is  fertile  in  fome  places,  the  rivers  abound 
with  trouts,  and  there  are  plenty  of  all  forts  of  game. 
The  chief  places  are  Bclley  the  capital,  Seifcl,  St  Ram- 
bert.  Fort  I'Eclufe,  and  Chateau-Neuf. 

BIJGGEKS, Biilgarii,  anciently  fignified  a  kind  of  he- 
retics, otherwife  ciWedPateriiiiiCathari,  z.viA/llhigenfes. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Bougres,  and 
that  from  Bougria  or  Bulgaria,  the  country  where 
they  chiefly  appeared.  Among  other  errors,  they  held, 
that  men  ought  to  believe  no  fcripture  but  the  New 
Tedament  ;  that  baptifm  was  not  neceffary  to  infants; 
that  hufbands  who  converfed  with  their  wives  could 
not  be  faved  ;  and  that  an  oath  was  abfolutely  un- 
lawful. They  were  drenuoufly  refuted  by  Fr.  Ro- 
bert, a  Dominican,  furnamed  the  Bugger,  as  having 
formerly  made  profcllion  of  this  herefy. 

The  Buggers  arc  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  under  the  name  of  Bugares. 
Circa  dies  auteni  illos  iiivaluit  haretica  pravitas  eorum 
qui  vulgariter  dicuiitur  Fateriiii  ir  Bugares,  de  quorum 
errorbus  7nalij  tacere  qnam  loqui. 

Bugger,  or  Buggerer,  came  afterwards  to  be 
ufed  for  a  Sodomite  ;  it  being  one  of  the  imputations 
laid,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  Bulgarian  heretics,  that 
they  taught,  or  at  leaft  pradiftd,  this  abominable 
crime. 

Bugger  (Bulgarius)  is  alfo  a  denomination  given 
to  iifurcrs  ;  nfnry  being  a  vice  to  which  the  fame  he- 
retics arc  faid  to  have  been  much  addidled. 

BUGGERY,  or  Sodomy,  is   defined  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  10  be  a  carnal  copulation  againft  nature,  ei- 
ther 
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they  by  a  confufiou  of  fpccics,  that  is  to  fay,  either  a 
man  or  wo.nin  with  a  brute  beall ;  or  fexcs,  as  a  man 
with  a  man,  or  a  man  unnaturally  with  a  woman.  It 
is  faid  this  (in  againft  Goil  and  nature  was  firll  brought 
into  England  by  the  Lombards.  As  to  iis  puniiliment, 
the  voice  of  niture  ^nd  of  reafon,  and  the  cxprcfs  law 
'•  ot  God  f,  determine  it  to  be  capital.  Of  this  we  have 
a  fignal  inflancc,  long  before  ihe  Jewifli  difpenfacion, 
by  the  dcflrni5tion  of  two  cities  by  hre  from  heaven;  fo 
that  this  is  an  univerfal,  not  merely  a  provincial,  pre- 
cept. Our  ancient  law,  in  feme  n\eafure,  imitated 
this  pnnilhment,  by  commanding  fuch  mifcrcants  to  be 
burnt  to  dcatli  ;  though  Fleta  fays,  they  fliould  be  bu- 
ried alive  ;  either  of  which  puniihments  was  indifferent- 
ly ufed  for  this  crime  among  the  ancient  Goihs.  But 
now  the  general  pnnilhment  of  all  felonies  is  the  fame, 
namely,  by  hanging:  and  this  offence  (being  in  the 
times  of  Popery  only  fubjeft  to  ecclefiaflical  ccnfures) 
was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  ftatutc 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  revived  and  confirmed  by  5  Eliz. 
c.  T7.  And  the  rale  of  law  herein  is,  thai,  if  bo(h 
parties  are  arrived  at  the  years  of  difcretion,  agentss  et 
confii'.tiintis  pari pctna  pUBantur,  "  both  are  liable  to 
the  fame  punifhment." 

BUGIA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in 
Africa.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  with  mountains;  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  Benijubar,  Auraz,  and  La- 
bez.  Thefe  mountains  are  peopled  with  .the  moft  an- 
cient Arabs,  Moors,  or  Saracens.  The  province  is 
very  fertile  in  corn. 

BuGiA,  by  the  Africans  called  Biigeiah,  a  maritime 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  once 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  Saldie  of  Strabo,  built  by  the  Romans.  It 
hath  a  handfomc  port  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
running  into  the  fea  ;  a  great  part  of  whofc  promontory 
was  formerly  faced  with  a  wall  of  hewn  (tone  ;  where 
was  likewife  an  aqueduift,  which  fupplicd  the  port  with 
water,  difcharging  it  into  a  capacious  bafon  ;  all  which 
now  lie  in  ruins.  The  city  itfelf  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  large  one,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  that 
looks  towards  the  north-eaft  ;  a  great  pan  of  whofe 
walls  run  up  quite  to  the  top  of  it  ;  where  there  is  al- 
fo  a  caftle  that  commands  the  whole  town,  bcfidcs  two 
others  at  the  bottom,  built  for  a  fccurity  to  ihe  jxirt. 
The  inhabitants  drive  a  conliderable  trade  in  plough- 
fliares,  mattocks,  and  other  iron  tools,  which  they  ma- 
nufacFlnrc  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  The  town  is 
watered  by  a  large  river,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nafava  of 
Ptolemy.  The  place  is  populous,  and  hath  a  confide- 
rable  market  for  iron  work,  oil,  and  wax,  which  is  car- 
ried on  with  great  tranquillity  ;  but  is  no  fooner  over 
than  the  whole  place  is  in  an  uproar,  fo  that  the  day 
feldom  concludes  wiiliom  fome  flagrant  inftance  of  bar- 
barity.    E.  Lonsj.  4.  N.  L^t.  35.  30. 

bOGIE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fi'iiaicd  on  the  weftcrn 
/hore  of  the  Red  Sea  almodoppoliie  to  Ziden,  the  port- 
town  of  Mecca,  and  about  too  miles  well  of  it.  £. 
Long.  36.  N.  Lat.  22.  15. 

BUGLE,  in  botany.     See  Ajuca. 

BUGLOSS,  in  botany.     SeeANCHUSA. 

Vipers   5ix.i.«ss,  in  b"t:iny.     See  EcmUM. 

BUILDING,  a  fabric  erc(^cd  by  art,  either  for  de- 
votion, magnificence,  or  convcnitncy. 

BuiLPiNcis  alfoufcd  for  the  anof  conflruflingand 


raifing  an  edifice  ;  in  which   fenfe  it  comprehends  as   ruildiug 
well  the  cxpcnces  as  the  invention  and  execution  of         I 


thededgji.     Sec  Architecture. 

The  modern  buildings  are  much  more  commodious, 
as  wtll  as  beautiful,  than  thofc  of  former  times.  Of 
old  they  ufed  to  dwell  in  houfes,  moft  of  them  with  a 
blind  Aair-cafe,  low  ceilings,  and  dark  windows  ;  the 
rooms  built  at  random,  without  any  thing  of  contri- 
vance, and  often  with  Heps  from  one  to  another  ;  fo 
that  one  would  think  the  people  of  fortner  ages  were 
afraid  of  light  and  frefli  air  :  whereas  the  genius  of 
our  times  is  altogether  for  light  ftair  cafes,  fine  faili- 
windows,  and  lofty  ceilings.  And  fuch  has  been  our 
builders  induftry  in  point  of  compaflnefs  and  unifor- 
mity, that  a  houfc  after  the  new  way  will  afford,  on 
the  fame  quantity  of  ground,  almoft  double  the  con- 
veniences which  could  be  had  from  an  old  one. 

By  3(51  1 1  Geo.  I.  and  4  Geo.  III.  for  the  regulation 
of  building  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and 
in  other  places  therein  fpecified,  party  walls  are  re- 
quired to  be  ercfted  of  brick  or  Itone,  which  fhall  be 
two  bricks  and  a  half  thick  in  the  cellar,  two  bricks 
thick  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  &c.  and  other  limi- 
tations are  enabled  refptdting  the  difpofition  of  the 
timbers,  Sec.  And  every  building  is  to  be  furveyed  ; 
and  the  perfon  who  offends  againft  the  flatnte  in  any 
of  the  particulars  recited,  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  250 1, 
to  be  levied  by  warrant  of  jnllices  of  the  peace.  The 
other  principal  ftatutcs  relating  to  building  are  19 
Car.  II.  c.  3.  22  Car.  II.  c.  11.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  35  Eliz. 
c.  6.  6  Ann.  c.  31.  7  Ann.  c.  17.  33  Geo.  II.  c.  3c. 
and  6  Geo.  111.  c.  37. 

BvjLDisc  of  Ships.     See  Ship-building. 

BUILTH,  or  BealT,  a  town  of  South-Wales  in 
Brecknockfhire,  plcafantly  fcated  on  the  river  Wye, 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  that  leads  into 
Radnorfhire.     W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  8. 

BUIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dauphiny.  It  is  a 
finall  mountainous  country,  but  pretty  fertile;  and  Buis 
and  Nions  arc  the  principal  places. 

BUKARI,  a  fniall  well-built  town  of  Hungarian 
Dalmatia,  iituated  on  the  Golfo  di  Bikcriza,  in  Z. 
Long.  20.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BUKHARIA,  a  general  name  for  all  that  vail  traft 
of  land  lying  between  Karazm  and  the  great  Kcbi,  or 
fandy  dcfart  bordering  on  China.  It  derives  its  nameof 
Bukharia  from  the  mogul  word  Bukhar,  which  figni- 
fies  a  learned  man;  it  being  formerly  the  cuftom  for 
thofc  who  wanted  inftrudtion  in  the  languages  and 
fciences  to  go  into  Bukharia.  Hence  this  name  ap- 
pears 10  have  been  given  to  it  by  tiie  Mogul,  who  un- 
der Jcnghiz  Khan  conquered  the  country.  It  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  called  by  the  Arabs  Alaiuaralnahr, 
which  is  little  other  than  a  iranllaiion  of  the  word 
Traiifbxana,  the  name  formerly  given  to  ihefe  pro- 
vinces. 

This  region  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Buk- 
haria. 

Great  Bukharia  (which  fcems  to  comprehend  the 
Sogdiana  and  Baflriana  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  with  thrir  dependencies)  is  iituated  beiwcen 
the  34ih  and  '46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  76th  and  92d  degrees  of  call  longitude.  Ic 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Sir,  which  fepa- 
ratesitfrom  the  dominions  of  the  Eluths  or  Kalmucks; 
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iiukharla.' the  kingdom  of  Kajhgar  in  Little  Bukharia,  on    the 

'*~'^' '  eaft  ;   by  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul  and  Per- 

fia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  country  of  Karazm  on 
the  well  :  being  about  770  miles  long  from  wefl  to 
eaft,  and  730  miles  broad  from  fouth  to  nortli.  It  is 
an  exceeding  rich  and  fertile  country  ;  the  mountains 
abound  with  the  richefl;  mines;  the  valleys  are  of  an 
aftonifliing  fertility  in  all  forts  of  fruit  and  pulfe  ;  the 
fields  are  covered  with  grafs  the  height  of  a  man  ;  the 
rivers  abound  with  excellent  fifli  ;  and  wood,  which  is 
fcarceovcr  all  Grand  Tartary,  is  here  in  great  plenty. 
But  all  thefe  benefits  are  of  little  ufe  to  the  Tartar  in- 
habitants, who  are  naturally  lo  lazy,  thii  they  would 
rather  go  rob  and  kill  their  neighbours,  than  apply 
themfelves  to  improve  the  benefits  which  nature  fo  li- 
berally offers  them.  This  country  is  divided  into  three 
large  provinces,  viz.  Bukharia  proper,  Samarcand,  and 
1  Balk  ;   each  of  which  generally  has  its  proper  khan. 

The  province  of  Bukharia  proper  is  the  moll  weflern 
of  the  three  ;  having  on  the  weA  Karazm,  on  the 
north  a  defer:,  called  by  the  Arabs  Caznah,  on  the  eaft 
the  province  of  Samarcand,  and  on  the  fouth  the  river 
Amu.  It  may  be  about  390  miles  long,  and  320 
broad.  The  towns  are  Bokhara,  Zam,  Wardanfi,  Ka- 
rakul, Siunjbala,  KarQii,  Zarjui,  Ntrfem,  Karmina, 
&c. 

Little  Bukharia  is  fo  called,  not  becaufe  it  is  lefs  in 
dimenfions  than  the  oiher,  for  in  reality  it  is  larger  ; 
hut  becanfe  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  to  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  cities,  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  &c.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  deferts  :  it  has  on  the  weft.  Great  Bukha- 
ria ;  on  the  north,  the  co\intry  of  the  Kalmucks  ;  on 
the  eaft,  that  of  the  Moguls  fubjeft  to  China  ;  on  the 
fouth,  Thibet,  and  the  north-weft  corner  of  China.  It 
is  fitunted  between  the  93d  and  ii8th  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  35°.  30'.  and  45°  of  north  la- 
titude ;  being  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  850 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  580 :  but  if 
its  dimenfions  be  taken  according  to  its  femicircular 
courfe  from  the  fouth  to  the  north-eaft,  its  length  will 
be  1200  miles.  It  is  fufficiently  populous  and  fertile  ; 
but  the  great  elevation  of  its  land,  joined  to  the  height 
of  the  inountains  which  bound  it  in  feveral  parts,  par 
ticularly  towards  the  fouth,  renders  it  nnich  colder 
than  from  its  fituation  might  naturally  be  expeifled. 
It  is  very  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  filver  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants reap  little  benefit  by  them,  becaufe  neither 
the  Eluths  nor  Kalmucks,  who  are  mafters  of  the 
coaniry,  nor  the  Bukhars,  care  to  work  in  tliem.  Ne- 
verthelcfs,  they  gather  abundance  of  gold  from  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  from  hence  comes  all  that  gold  duft 
which  the  Bukhars  carry  into  India,  China,  and  Sibe- 
ria. Much  mufk  is  likewife  found  in  this  country  ; 
and  all  forts  of  precious  ftones,  even  diamonds  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  have  not  the  art  of  cither  cutting  or 
polifliing  them. 

The  inhabitants  both  of  Great  and  Little  Bukharia, 
are  g;enerally  thole  people  called  Bukhars.  They  are 
commonly  fim-burned  and  black-haired  ;  although  fome 
of  them  are  very  fair,  handfoine,  and  well  made.  They 
do  not  want  poliienefs,  and  are  addicted  to  commerce  ; 
which  they  carry  on  with  China,  the  Indies,  Perfia,  and 
Iludia  :  but  thofc  who  deal  wi^h  ihtm  will  be  fire  of 
being  oTcr-reachcd,  if  they  do  not  take  great  care.  The 


habits  of  the  men  differ  very  little  from  thofc  of  the  5uVi»»ri«i 
Tartars.  Their  girdles  are  like  thofe  of  the  Poles. 
The  garments  of  the  women  differ  in  nothing  from 
thofe  of  the  men,  and  are  commonly  quilted  with  cot- 
ton. They  wear  bohs  in  their  cars,  12  inches  long  ; 
part  and  twift  their  hair  in  treffes,  which  they  lengthen 
with  black  ribbands  embroidered  with  gold  or  filver, 
and  with  great  talTels  of  filk  and  filver,  which  hang 
down  to  their  heels ;  three  other  tufts  of  a  fmaller  fize 
cover  their  breafts.  Both  fexes  carry  about  with  them 
prayers  written  by  their  priefls,  which  they  keep  in  a 
fmall  leathern  purfe  by  way  of  relics.  The  girls,  and 
fome  of  the  women,  tinge  their  nails  red  with  the  juice 
of  an  herb  called  by  them  ke?ia :  they  dry  and  pulverize 
it;  then  mixing  it  with  powder  alluin,  expofeit  in  the 
air  for  24  hours  before  they  ufe  it,  and  the  colour  lafis 
a  longtime.  Both  fcxes'wear clofe  breeches,  and  boots 
of  PiufTia  leather,  very  light,  and  without  heels,  or 
leather  foles  ;  putting  on galloches,  or  high-heeled  flip- 
pers like  the  Turks,  when  they  go  abroad.  They  wear 
alfo  the  fame  fort  of  bonnets  and  covering  for  the  head; 
only  the  women  fet  off  theirs  with  trinkets,  fmall  pieces 
of  money,  and  Chinefe  pearls.  Wives  are  diflinguiflied 
from  maids  by  a  long  piece  of  linen  worn  under  their 
bonnets;  which  folding  round  the  neck,  they  tie  in  a 
knot  behind,  fo  that  one  end  of  it  hangs  down  to  the 
wairt. 

The  Bukhar  honfes  are  of  ftone,  and  pretty  good  j 
but  their  moveables  confift  moftly  of  fome  China  trunks 
plated  with  iron.  Upon  thefe,  in  the  day-time,  ihey 
ijjrcad  the  quilts  they  have  made  ufe  of  st  night,  and 
cover  thein  with  a  cotton  carpet  of  various  colours. 
They  have  likewife  a  curtain  fprigged  with  flowers  and 
various  figures  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  bedflead  half  a  yard  high, 
and  four  yards  long,  which  is  hidden  in  the  day-time 
with  a  carpet.  They  are  very  neat  about  their  viifluals ; 
which  are  dreffed  in  the  mailer's  chamber  by  his  fiaves, 
whom  the  Bukhars  either  take  or  buy  from  the  Ruf- 
fians, Kalmucks,  or  other  neighbours.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  there  are  in  the  chamber,  according  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  family,  feveral  iron  pots,  fet  in  a  kind  of 
range  neara  chimney.  Some  liave  little  ovens,  made, 
like  the  reft  of  the  walls,  withaftiff  clay  or  bricks. 
Their  utenfils  confift  of  ibmc  plates  and  porringers 
V made  of  Cagua  wood  or  of  China,  and  fome  copper 
vcflels.  A  piece  of  coloured  calico  ferves  them  inftead 
of  table  cloth  and  napkins.  They  ufe  neither  chairs 
nor  tables,  knives  nor  forks  ;  but  fit  crofs-legged  on 
the  ground  ;  and  the  meat  being  ferved  up,  they  pull 
it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers.  Their  fpoons  rcfembic 
our  wooden  ladles.  Their  ufual  food  is  minced  meats, 
of  which  they  make  pies  of  the  form  of  a  half-moon  : 
thefe  fervc  for  provifion  when  the  Bukhars  go  long 
journeys,  efpecially  in  winter.  They  carry  them  in  a 
bag,  having  firft  expofed  them  to  the  froft  ;  and  when 
boiled  in  water,  they  make  very  good  broth.  Tea  is 
their  common  drink,  of  which  they  have  a  black  fort 
prepared  with  milk,  fait,  and  butter;  eating  bread  with 
it,  when  they  have  any. 

As  the  Bukhars  buy  their  wives,  paying  for  them 
more  or  lefs  according  to  their  handfomcnefs  ;  fo  the 
fiircft  way  to  be  rich  is  to  have  many  daughters.  The 
perfons  lo  be  married  mnft  rot  fee  or  fpcak  to  each 
other  from  the  time  of  their  contraift  to  ihe  day  of 
marriage.  This  is  celebrated  with  three  daysfeafting, 

as 
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iiukham.  as  they  do  great  aanual  feftivals.    The  evening  before 

"- — « '  the  wedJiiiJ;,  a  conipaay  of  young  girls  meet  at  the 

bride's  hoafe,  and  divert  therafeivcs  till  midnight,  play- 
ing, dancing,  and  fiiigiug.  Next  morning  inc  giicits 
alSnible,  and  help  her  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony. 
Then,  no-ice  being  given  to  the  bridegroom,  he  ar- 
rives fooa  after,  acconipaaicd  by  ten  or  twelve  of  his 
relations  and  friends.  Thcfe  arc  followed  by  forae 
playing  on  tlutes,  and  by  an  Ahus  (a  kind  of  priell), 
who  Un^s,  while  he  bcais  two  little  timbrels.  Tiie 
bridegroom  then  maktsahorfc-race  j  whicii  being  end- 
ed, he  dilUib.ites  the  prizes,  fix,  eight,  or  twelve,  wx 
nnmber,  according  io  his  ability.  They  conlift  of  da- 
milks,  fab'.cs,  fox-lkias,  calico,  or  the  like.  The  par- 
ties do  not  fee  each  other  while  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny is  performing,  bat  anfwcr  at  a  dillance  to  the  qwef- 
tions  a(ked  by  the  priclf.     As   foon  as  it   is  over,  the 


bridegroom  returns  home  with  his  company  ;  and  after     to  our  Oftober. 
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called  dura.     The  common  people,  however,  do  not 
obferve  this  fall  exadly,  and  workmen  arc  allowed  to 
eat  in  the  daytime.     The  B.ikhars  fiy  prayers   five, 
times  a-day  ;  before  morning,  towards  noon,  afternoon, 
at  fun-let,  and  in  the  third  hour  of  the  night. 

Jenghis  Khan,  who  conquered  both  the  Bukharias 
from  the  Arabs,  left  the  empire  of  thcni  to  his  fon  Ja- 
gatay  Khan.  He  died  in  the  year  1240,  and  left  the 
government  to  his  fon  Kara  Kulaku,  and  of  Little 
Bukharia  to  another  called  Amui  Khoja  Khan.  A  long 
fucccflion  of  khans  is  enumersted  in  each  of  ihefe  fa- 
miiiis,  but  their  hilloiy  contains  no  intereliing  parti- 
culars. They  arc  long  lince  extinft,  and  the  Kahuack 
Tartars  are  mailers  of  the  country. 

BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronology,  the  eighth 
month  of  the  ecclcliaHical,  and  the  lecond  of  the  civil, 
year;   it  has  fince  been  called  Marjhevan,  and  anfwcis 


II 

Bulh. 


dinner  carries  them  to  the  bride's  houfe,  and  obtains 

leave  to  fpeak  to  her.     This  done,  he  goes  back,  and 

returns  again  in  the  evening,  when  he  finds  her  in  bed  ; 

and,  in  p'refcnce  of  all  the  women,  lays  himfelf  down 

by  her  in  his  clothes,  but  only  for  a   moment.     The 

fame  farce  is  aifled  for  three  days  fucceffively  ;  but  the 

third  night  he  paiTcs  with  her  entirely,  and   the   next 

day  carries  her  home. 

Although   the   prevailing    religion    throughout  all 

Little  Bukharia,  is  the  Mahometan,  yet  all  others  en- 

jpy  a  perfect   toleration.     The   Bukhars  fay  that  God 

firft   communicated    the   koran  to  mankind'  by  Mofes 

and  the  prophets;  that  afterwards  Mahomet  explained,     fo  as  to  form  a  fniall  inicriUce   between  each  pipe.     It 

and  drew  a  moral   from  it,  which  they  are  obliged  to     is  ufed  by  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

BULARCHUS,  a  Greek  painter  ;  the  firll  who  in- 
troduced (among  the  Greeks  at  Ita(l)  different  colours 
in  the  fame  picture.     He  flourilhed  740  B.  C. 

BULB,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  a  kind  of  large 
bud,  generally  produced  under  the  ground,  upon  of 
near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous  plants,  hence  deno- 
minated bulbous. 

A  bulb  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a  fpecics  of  hy- 
bcrnaculum,  produced  upon  the  defcending  caudcx  or 


BULAC,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fuuated  on  the  eallcrn 
lliore  of  the  river  Nile,  about  two  miles  weft  of  Grand 
Cairo,  of  which  it  is  the  port  town,  and  contains  about 
4000  families.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  as  all  the 
velfels  going  up  and  down  the  Nile  make  fonie  ftay 
here.  It  is  alio  at  this  place  thct  they  cut  the  banks 
of  the  river  every  year,  in  order  to  fill  their  canals  and 
overriow  the  neighliouring  grounds,  without  which  the 
foil  would  produce  neithergrain  nor  herbage.  E.  Long. 
32.  N.  Lat.  30. 

BULAFO,  a  mufical  inftruraent,  confifting  of  feve- 
ral  pipes  of  wood  tied  together  with  tliongs  of  leather. 


receive  and  practife.  They  hold  Chrift  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  have  no  notioa  of  his  fuffcrings.  Yet  they  believe 
in  the  rcfurredlion,  but  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  any 
mortal  ihall  be  eternally  damned  :  on  they  contrary,  they 
believe,  that  as  the  daemons  led  them  inio  fin,  fo  the 
pnnilhment  will  fall  on  them.  They  believe  moreover, 
that  at  the  laft  day  every  thing  but  God  will  be  anni- 
hilated;  and,  confequcntly,  that  all  creatures,  the 
devils,  angels,  and  Chriif  himfelf,  will  die.    Likewife, 

that   after  the  rcfnrreclion,  all  men,  excepting  a  few  of     roct ;  confiding  of  ftipulae,  petioli,  the  rudiments  of  the 
the  clcdl,  will  be  purified  or  chaftifed  by  fire, everyone     former  leaves,  and  fcalcs  or  bark 


according  to  his  fins,  which  will  be  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance. Thry  fay  there  will  be  eight  different  paradifes 
for  the  good  ;  and  fevcn  hells,  where  finners  are  to  be 
purified  by  fire  ;  that  thofe  who  will  fufFcr  mod,  are 
liars,  cheats,  and  others  of  that  kind  :  that  the  eleft 
who  do  not  feel  the  fire  wiU  be  chofen  from  the  good ; 
viz.  one  out  of  100  men,  ani  one  out  of  1000  women  ; 
which  little  troop  will  be  carried  into  one  of  the  para- 
difes, where  they  (hall  enjoy  all  manner  of  felicity,  till 
it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  create  a  new  world.  It  is  a  fin, 
according  to  them,  to  fay,  that  God  is  in  heaven. 
God,  iij  they,  is  every  where  ;  and  therefore  it  dero- 
gates from  his  omniprcfencc  to  fay  that  he  is  confined 
to  any  particular  place.     They  keep  an  annual  faft  of 


To  elucidate  this  definition,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  every  bud  contains,  in  miniature  or  embryo,  a 
plant,  in  every  rcfpert  hinilar  to  the  parent  plant  upon 
which  it  is  feated.  Plants  therefore  are  perpetuated 
in  the  buds,  as  well  as  in  the  feeds;  and  the  fpecics 
may  be  renewed  with  equal  tfhcacy  either  way. 

The  tender  rudiments  of  the  future  vegetable  of 
which  the  bud  is  conipofed,  are  inclofcd,  and  during 
the  feveriiies  of  winter  defended  from  cold  and  other 
external  injuries,  by  a  bard  bark  or  rind  which  ge- 
nerally conlilts  of  a  number  of  fcales  placed  over  each 
other  like  tiles,  and  faftened  togf  ther  by  means  of  a 
tenacious,  rclinons,  and  frequently  odoriferous,  fub- 
flance.  Thus  defended,  ihc  buds  remain  upon  difTcrcnt 


30  days,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  An-  parts  of  the  mother  plant,  till  the  enfuing  fpring  ;  and 
gnft,  daring  which  time  they  tafte  nothing  all  day ;  but  are,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  denominated  by 
cat  twice  in  the  night,  at  fun-fci  and  midnight ;  nor  Linnaeus  the /^_>^irr/;<a£///«<w  or  winter  quarters  of  the  fa- 
do  they  drink  any  thing  but  tea,  all  ftrong  liquors  be-  ture  vegetable. 

ing  forbidden.     Whoever  tranfgrefles  thcfc  ordinances  With  refptJl  to  their  place,  buds  ar«  fuuated  ciihcr 

is  obliged  10  emancipate  his  inofl  valuable  Have,  or  to  upju  the  llcm  and  branches,  or  upon  the  roots:  the 

give  an  entertainment  to  60  people  ;   he  is  likewife  to  former  arc  \\y\cA  gdiim^  or  buds   prijperly  fo  called  ; 

receive  85  Arokcson  the  back  with  a  leathern  ftrap  but  as  they  fubliit  fcvcral  years  by  their  roots,  may  be 

a  furnillied 
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Bulb,      furniflied  with  the  other  fpecies  aihyhernaculum,  called 

— '^ '  bulbs,  which,  according  to  the  definition,  arc  feated 

upon  the  defcending  caudex  or  root. 

Again,  trees  which  are  perennial,  with  a  woody  and 
durable  Hem  or  tunk,  have  generally  proper  buds  or 
gemmas,  bat  no  bulbs. 

In  bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  or  lily,  what 
we  generally  call  the  root,  is  in  fadt  a  bulb  or  hyberna- 
culum,  which  inclofes  and  fecures  the  embryo  or 
future  flioot. 

At  the  lower  part  of  this  bulb  may  be  obferved  a 
flefliy  knob  or  tubercle,  from  whence  proceed  a  num- 
ber of  fibres  or  threads.  This  knob,  with  the  fibres 
attached  to  and  hanging  from  it,  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  true  root;  the  upper  part  being  only  the 
cradle  or  nurfery  of  the  future  (tem,  which  after  the 
bulb  has  repaired  a  certain  number  of  times,  it  pe- 
riflies;  but  not  till  it  has  produced  at  its  lides  a  num- 
ber of  fmaller  bulbs  or  fuckers  for  perpetuating  the 
fpecies. 

One  part  of  Linn3:us's  definition  flill  remains  ob- 
fcure.  The  bulb,  fays  he,  is  compofed  of  the  remains 
or  rudiments  of  the  tormer  leaves  of  the  plant ;  c  nidi- 
mentorum  folioruni  frieterltoruin. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  that  buds  contain  the  ru- 
diments of  the  future  leaves;  but  how  can  bulbs  be  faid 
to  contain  the  rudiments  of  leaves  that,  to  all  appear- 
ance, are  already  perilhed  ?  To  explain  this,  let  it  be 
obferved,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  botanifts, 
the  root,  in  a  very  great  number  of  perennial  herbs,  is 
annually  renewed  or  repaired  out  of  the  trunk  or  Italk 
itfelf;  in  which  fenfe  only,  roots  are  properly  faid  to 
dcfcend. 

In  the  perennials  alluded  to,  the  bafis  of  the  flalk 
continually,  and  by  infenfible  degrees,  defcends  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  is  thus  changed  into  a  true 
root ;  which  root,  by  the  continuance  ol  the  faid  mo- 
tion of  the  ftalk,  alfo  defcends;  and  thus,  according  to 
the  durablenefs  of  its  fibftancc,  becomes  a  longer  or 
fliorter  root ;  the  elder  or  lower  part  rotting  off  in  pro- 
portion as  the  upper  is  generated  cut  of  the  Italk. 
Thus,  in  brownwort,  thebafisof  the  ftalk,  fmkingdown 
by  degrees  till  it  is  hid  under  the  ground,  becomes  the 
upper  part  of  the  root;  and  continuing  Hill  to  fink, 
the  next  year  becomes  the  lower  part,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  rots  away. 

This  is  exaftly  what  obtains  in  bidbous  roots,  as 
well  as  in  the  far  greater  number  of  other  herbaceous 
perennials,  as  arum,  valerian,  tanfy,  fapphire,  prim- 
rofe,  woodforrel,  iris,  and  others. 

The  immediate  vifible  caufe  of  this  defcent  is  the 
Aring-roots  which  this  kind  of  trunks  frequently  put 
forth  ;  which  defcending  thenifclves  direttly  into  the 
ground,  ferve  like  fo  many  ropes  for  pulling  the  trunk 
after  them.  Hence  the  tuberous  roots  of  iris  are 
foinetimes  obferved  to  reafcend  a  little  upon  ihe  rot- 
ling  or  fading  away  of  the  Aring-roots  which  hang  at 
them. 

In  bulbous  roots,  where  the  flalk  and  former  leaves 
ef  the  plant  are  funk  below,  and  formed  into  what  is 
called  the  bulb  or  wintering  of  the  future  vegetable, 
the  radicles  or  fmall  fibres  that  hang  from  the  bulb  are 
10  be  confidered  astlieroot;  that  is,  the  part  which 
furnilhcs  iiourilhment  to  the  plant :  the  fcveral  rinds 
and  Ihclls  whereof  chiefly  the  bulb  confifts,  fucceflivcly 


perifh  and  llirink  up  into  fo  many  dry  Ikins;  betwixt  Bulbocatg' 
which,  and  in  their  centre,  are  formed   other  leaves      nutn 
and  ihells,  and  the  bulb  is  perpetuated.  0 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  defcent  of  roots  by  the  Bulgaria, 
finking  of  the  flalk,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  roots  ;  as  of  valerian,  plantago 
major,  and  devil's  bit,  in  which  the  lower  part  appears 
bitten  or  chopped  off.  In  thefe  the  lower  part  rot- 
ting off  as  the  upper  defcends,  the  living  remainder 
becomes  flumped,  or  feems  biiten. 

All  bulbous  roots,  fays  the  learned  Dr  Grew,  in  his 
anatomy  of  plants,  may  be  confidered  as  hermaphrodite 
roots,  or  root  and  trunk  both  together:  for  the  radi- 
cles or  firings  only  are  abfolute  roots  ;  the  bulb  a  du- 
ally containing  thofe  parts  which  fpringing  up  make 
the  body  or  leaves  of  the  plant  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  large  bud  under  ground. 

Bulbous  roots  are  faid  to  be  folid,  when  compofed 
of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter;  tanicated,  when  form- 
ed of  multitudes  of  coats  furrounding  one  atwther; 
fquamofe,  when  compofed  of,  or  covered  with,  lefler 
iiakes;  duplicate,  when  there  are  only  two  to  each 
plant;  and  aggregate,  when  there  is  Aich  a  congeries 
of  fiich  roots  to  each  plant. 

BULBOCASTANUM,   in    botony.     Sec    Bu- 

NIUM. 

BULBOCODIUM,  mountain-saffron:  a  ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexan- 
driaclafsof  plants;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  rank- 
ing under  the  9(h  order,  Spathacea.  The  corolla  it 
funnel-lhaped,  and  hrxapetalous,  with  the  heels  nar- 
row, fiipporting  the  llamina.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
the  alpiuum  and  vernum.  The  firll  fort  grows  natu- 
rally on  the  Alps,  and  alfo  on  Snowdon  in  Wales.  It 
hath  a  fmall  bulbous  root,  which  fends  forth  a  few 
long  narrow  leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fafiron,  but 
narrower.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  the  ilower  comes 
out,  which  flands  on  ihe  top  of  the  footftalk,  growing 
ercdt,  and  is  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  crocus,  but 
fmaller;  the  footftalk  rifes  about  three  inches  high, 
and  hath  four  or  five  (hort  narrow  leaves  placed  alter- 
nately upon  it  below  the  flower.  This  flowers  in  March, 
and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  May.  The  fecond  is  a  native 
of  Spain.  It  hath  a  bulbous  root  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  fnow-drop,  which  fends  out  three  or  four  fpear- 
fhaped  concave  leaves,  between  which  comes  out  the 
flower,  ftanding  on  a  very  Ihort  footftalk.  The  flow- 
ers appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  laft;  at  firft 
they  are  of  a  pale  colour,  but  afterwards  change  to  a 
whitifl:  purple.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by 
ofl-fcts  at  the  decay  of  the  flower  and  leaf  every  fecond 
or  third  year;  alfo,  by  fowiiig  the  feed  in  pots  in  au- 
tumn, fhcltering  them  in  a  frame  from  froft  ;  and  the 
plants  will  appear  in  the  fpring,  which,  at  the  decay 
of  the  leaves,  may  be  taken  up  for  planting  in  the 
borders  in  Odober,  where  they  will  flower  the  year 
following. 

BULbOSE,  or  Bulbous.     See  Bulb. 

BUL£UT-(E,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magif- 
trates  anfwering  to  the  decuriones  among  the  Romans. 
See  Decurio. 

BULFINCH,  in  ornithology.     See  Loxia. 

BULGARIA,  a  fmall  province  of  Turkey   in   Eu- 
rope,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wallachia,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Black  fca,  on  the  fouth  by  Romania  and  Ma- 
cedonia, 
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Ualgaria  cedonia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Servia.  It  is  rtry  narrow, 
I  but  335  miles  long  on  tlic  lide  of  the  Danube,  from 
Dnlk.  Servia  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  fea. 
*  ^  '  The  Bulgarians  anciently  inhabited  the  plains  of 
Sarmatia  that  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
Thence  they  migrated,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  of  the  Chrirtian  jera,  ia  quefl  of  new  fettle- 
ments.  A  large  body  of  them  palled  the  Danube, 
and  took  poffeflion  of  the  coun[ry  adjacent  to  ihc 
wcftcrn  coafl  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Romans  to  difpofl'efs  and  extripate 
them  :  But  they  defended  themfelves  with  equal  re- 
folution  and  fucccfs.  Conftantine  III.  being  defeated 
and  intimidated,  concluded  an  ignominious  peace  with 
them  (A,  D.  678),  and  purchafed  their  friendlhip  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Juftinian  II.  re- 
fufed  to  comply  with  thefe  dilhonourablc  terms,  and 
invaded  their  territories  (A.  D.  687)  ;  but  he  was 
defeated,  and  conftrained  to  renew  the  treaty.  War 
was  carried  on,  almoft  without  interruption,  between 
them  and  the  eaftern  emperors,  during  the  courfe  of 
feveral  centuries.  After  a  long  and  doubtful  ftruggle, 
the  Romans  prevailed  ;  and  the  emperor  Bafil  reduced 
Bulgaria  to  the  form  of  a  province  (A.  D.  1019). 
From  this  time  the  Bulgarians  remained  in  ruUjedion, 
and  were  governed  by  Roman  dukes,  until  the  reign 
of  Ifaac  Angelus,  when  they  revolted  (A.  D.  1186). 

The  hidory  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  fubl'equent  period, 
fcarcely  merits  attention.  Stephen  IV.  king  of  Hun- 
gary, having  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  obliged  them  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  fovereign.  His  fuccelTors 
were  ftyled  kings  o(  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  ;  and  this 
title  was  iranfmitted,  together  with  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

Bv  the  aid  of  the  eaftern  emperors  they  threw  off 
the  Hungarian  yoke  ;  and,  in  return,  they  aftifted 
their  ally  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Adrianople  (A.  D. 
1369).  Provoked  by  this  combination,  x'imurath  in- 
vaded their  country  ;  and  Bajazet,  his  fuccelTor,  com- 
pleted the  conqueft  of  it  (A.  D.  1396). 
■  Bulgaria  ftill  remains  a  province  of  the  Ottom.an  em- 
pire. The  inhabitants  are  Chriftians  ;  but  extremely 
ignorant,  infomuch  that  they  feem  to  know  nothing 
of  Chriftianity  but  baptifm  and  fafting.  It  is  divided 
into  four  fangiacates  ;  Byden,  Sardice,  Nicopolis,  and 
Sitiftria.  The  chief  towns  are  of  the  fame  names,  ex- 
cept Sardice,   which  is  now  called  Sophia. 

BuLCARiAS  Language,  the  fame  with  the  Scla- 
vonic. 

BULIMY,  a  difeafe  in  which  the  patient  is  affeifled 
with  an  infatiable  and  perpetual  defire  of  eating  ;  and, 
t3nlefs  he  is  indulged,  he  often  falls  into  fainting  fits. 
It  is  alfo  called  fama  canina,  canine  appetite.     Sec 

BULITHUS,  a  ftonc  found  cither  in  the  gall-blad- 
der, or  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  of  an  ox.  See 
Bos. 

BULK,  of  a  Ship,  the  whole  content  in  the  hold 
for  the  ftowage  of  goods. 

BuLK-Heeds  are  partitions  made  athwart  the  fliip 
with  boards,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from  the 
other;  as  the  great  cabbin,  gun  room,  bread-room, 
and  feveral  other  divilions.  The  bulk-hsad  afore  is  the 
partition  bcisvccn  the  forc-caftlc  and  gratings  in  the 
Lead. 

Vol.  III. 


BULL  (Dr  Joiin),  a  celebrated  mufician  and  com-  Bull, 
pofcr,  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire  about  the  year  1563,  " — ^- 
and,  as  it  is  faid,  was  of  the  Somerfet  family.  He 
was  educated  under  Blitheman.  In  ij86,  be  was  ad- 
mitted at  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic, 
having  pradifed  in  that  faculty  14 years;  and  in  T593, 
was  created  dodor  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
In  159 1,  he  was  appointed  organift  of  the  queen's 
chapel,   in  the  room  of  his  mafter,  Blitheman. 

Bull  was  the  firft  Greiham  profeffor  of  mufic,  and 
was  appointed  to  that  ftation  upon  the  fpecial  recom- 
mendation of  queen  Eh'zabeth.  However  fkilfiil  he 
might  be  in  his  profeflion,  it  ftenis  he  was  not  able  ta 
read  his  lefturcs  in  Latin  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  fpecial 
provifion  in  the  ordinances  refpeding  the  Grefliam 
profellbrs,  made  anno  1597,  it  is  declared,  that  be- 
caufe  Dr  Bull  is  recommended  to  the  place  of  mufic- 
profefTor  by  the  queen's  moft  excellent  majefty,  being 
not  alile  to  fpeak  Latin,  his  ledures  are  permitted  to 
be  altogether  Englilh,  fo  long  as  he  fliall  continue 
mufic-profeffir  there. 

In  the  year  i6or,  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  which  at  that  time  was  declining  ;  and 
during  his  abfence  was  permitted  to  fubfliiute,  as  his 
deputy,  a  fon  of  William  Bird,  named  Thcmas.  Kc 
travelled  incognito  into  France  and  Gennany  ;  and 
Wood  takes  occafion  to  relate  a  ftory  of  him  while  a- 
broad,  which    the  reader  Iliall  have  in  his  own  words. 

"  Dr  Bull  hearing  of  a  famous  mufician  belonging 
to  a  cathedral  in  St  Omer's,  he  applied  hinifclf,  as  a 
novice,  to  him,  to  learn  fomething  of  his  faculty,  and 
to  fee  and  admire  his  works.  This  muficiuii,  after 
fome  difcourfe  had  palfed  between  them,  conduced 
Bull  to  a  veftry  or  mufic-fchool  joining  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  (hewed  him  a  le iTiin  or  fong  of  40  parts  ;  and 
then  make  a  vaunting  challenge  to  any  pirfon  in  the 
world  to  add  one  part  more  to  them,  fuppoling  it  to 
be  fo  complete  and  full,  that  it  was  impoflib'c  for  any 
m.onal  man  to  correft  or  add  to  it.  Bull  thereupon, 
dcfiring  the  ufc  of  pen,  ink,  and  ruled  paper,  fuch  as 
we  call  mufcal paper,  prayed  the  mufician  to  lock  him 
up  in  the  faid  fchool  for  two  or  thrt-e  hours  ;  which 
being  done,  not  without  great  difdain  by  the  mufi- 
cian. Bull,  in  that  time  or  lefs,  added  40  more  parts 
to  the  faid  leffon  or  fong.  The  mulician  thtreupon 
being  called  in,  he  viewed  it,  tried  it,  and  retried  it  ; 
at  length  he  burft  out  into  a  great  ecftafy,  and  fworc 
by  the  great  God,  that  he  that  added  ihefe  40  parts 
mnft  either  be  the  devil  or  Dr  Bull.  Whereupon  Bull 
making  himfelf  known,  the  mufician  fell  down  and 
adored  him.  Afterwards,  continuing  there  and  in 
thofe  parts  for  a  time,  he  became  fo  nnich  admired, 
that  he  was  courted  to  accept  of  any  place  of  prefer- 
ment fuitable  to  his  profeflion,  either  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  or  Spain  5 
but  the  tidings  of  thefe  tranfatlions  coming  to  the 
Englifli  court,  queen  Elizabeth  commanded  him  home." 
Fajli,  anno  1586. 

Dr  Ward,  who  has  given  the  life  of  Dr  Bull,  in  his 
lives  of  the  Greiham  profcflbrs,  relates,  that  upon  the 
dcceafc  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  became  chief  organift  10 
king  James,  and  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his 
majclty  and  prince  Henry  at  Merchant  Taylor's  hall 
with  his  performance  on  the  organ.  The  fame  author 
proceeds  to  relate,  that  in  1613  Bull  quitted  Eng- 
5  E  land 
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Ball.      liiid  ^nd  went  to  rcfide  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 

— ** '  was  admiueJ  into  the  fervice  of  the  archduke.     He 

iaggtiis,  as  the  reafon  of  Ball's  retirement,  that  the 
fcience  bej;an  to  fink  in  the  reign  of  king  James;  which 
he  infers  from  that  want  of  court-patronage,  which,  it 
feeras,  induced  the  miilicians  of  that  day  to  dedicate 
ihcJr  works  to  one  another.  But  fiirtly  Bull  had  none 
of  thefe  reafons  to  complain  of  being  flighted  that  o- 
thers  had.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  chapel,  and  at 
the  head'of  the  prince's  muficians  ;  and  in  theyear  1604 
his  faljry  for  the  chapel-duty  had  been  augmented.  The 
circumltances  of  his  departure  from  England  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  entry  now  to  befeen  in  the 
cheque  book  :  "  1613,  John  Bull  doiSlor  of  uiufic  went 
beyond  feas  without  licence,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
archduke's  feivice,  and  entered  into  paie  there  about 
Mich,  and  Peter  Hopkins  a  bafe  from  Paul's  was  fworn 
into  his  place  the  27ih  of  December  following.  His 
wages  from  Mich,  unto  the  day  of  the  fwearing  of  the 
faid  Peter  Hopkins  was  difpofed  of  by  the  deane  of  his 
majefty's  chapel."  Wood  fays,  that  Dr  Bull  died  at 
Hamburgh  :  others  have  faid  at  Lubeck. 

The  only  works  of  Bull  in  print  are  leflTons  in  the 
"  Parthcnia,  or  the  maidcn-hcad  of  the  firfl  mufic  that 
"  ever  was  printed  for  the  virginals."  An  anthem  of  his, 
"  Deliver  me,  O  God,"  is  to  be  found  in  Bernard's 
collciTcion  of  church-mufic.  Dr  Ward  has  given  along 
lift  of  compofitions  of  Dr  B;ill  in  manufcript  in  the  col- 
leiSion  of  the  laie  Dr  Pepufch,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  equally  excellent  in  vocal  and  inflriunental 
harmony.  By  fome  of  the  lefTons  in  the  Parthcnia  it 
fcems  that  he  was  poflcfled  of  a  power  of  execution  on 
the  harpfichord  far  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived 
of  the  mafters  of  that  time.  As  to  his  Icilons,  they 
were,  in  the  cfliraation  of  Dr  Pepufch,  not  only  for 
the  harmony  and  contrivance,  but  for  air  and  modula- 
tion, fo  excellent,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  prefer  them 
to  thofe  of  Couperin,  Scarlatti,  and  others  of  the  Hio- 
dern  compofers  for  the  harpfichord. 

Bull  (George),  bilhop  of  St  David's,  was  born  at 
Wells,  in  1634;  and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  in 
Oxford.  The  firfl:  benefice  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  St 
George's,  near  Briflol,  whence  he  rofe  fuccelfively  to  be 
redor  of  Suddington  in  Gloufterfhire,  prtbendaryof 
Gloucefter,  archdeacon,  of  LlandafT,  and  in  1705  bi- 
lhop of  St  David's.  This  dignity  he  enjoyed  about 
four  years,  and  died  in  1709.  During  the  ufurpation 
of  Cromwell,  he  adhered  lleadily,  though  Hill  with 
great  prudence,  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Jimes  II.  preached  very  Ifrenuoufly 
againft  the  errors  of  Popery.  He  wrote,  i.  A  de- 
fence of  the  Nicene  faith.  2.  Apoflolical  harmony. 
3.  Primitive  apoitolical  tradition  ;   and  other  works. 

Bull,  in  zoology.     See  Bos. 

IVi/d  Bulls.  The  wild  bulls  now  fo  numerous  on 
the  continent  of  America,  arc  faid  to  have  fprung  from 
one  bull  and  fcven  cows,  which  were  carried  thither  by 
fome  of  the  firll  conquerors.  For  the  manner  of  hunt- 
ing thefe,   fee  BUCANEERS. 

Bull,  in  aftronomy.     See  Astronomy,  n°  406, 

Bull's  Eys,  ar;ong  feauien,  a  fmall,  obfcure,  fub- 
lime  cloud,  ruddy  iit  the  middle,  that  fomciinics  ap- 
pear to  mariners,  and  is  tlie  immediate  forerunner  of  a 
great  ftorm  at  fea. 

EuLL-Fighting,  a  fport  or  exercife  much  in  vogue  a- 


mongthe  Spaniards  and  Poriuguefc,  confiftiiig  in  akind 
of  combat  of  a  cavalier  oi"  a  lorreadore  againfl  a  wild  bull,  ^ 
either  on  foot  or  on  horfcback,  by  riding  at  him  with 
a  lance.  The  Spaniards  have  bull-tights,  i.  e.  feafls 
attended  with  fliews,  in  honour  of  St  John,  the  Virgia 
Mary,  &c.  This  fport  the  Spaniards  received  from 
the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great 
eclat.  Some  think  that  the  Moors  might  have  received 
thecuftom  from  the  Romans,  and  they  from  the  Greeks. 
Dr  Plot  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Taypcx*9a^;a)v  s^spa;  a- 
mong  the  Theflfalians,  who  firll  inlUtutcd  this  g:  me, 
and  of  whom  Julius  Caefar  learned  and  brought  it  to 
Rome,  were  the  origin  both  of  the  Spanilh  and  Portii- 
gucfe  bull-fighting,  and  of  the  Englilh  bull-running. 
This  pradice  was  prohibited  by  Pope  Pius  V.  under 
pain  of  excommunication  incurred  ipj'o  fatlo.  But  fuc- 
ceeding  popes  have  granted  feveral  mitigations  in  be- 
half of  the  toradors. 

From  the  following  account  of  a  buU-feaft  in  the 
Colifeum  at  Rome  1332,  extraftcd  from  Muraiori  by 
Mr  Gibbon,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
pomp,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  danger,  which  attend- 
ed thefe  exhibitions.  "  A  general  proclamation  as  far 
as  Rimini  and  Ravenna  invited  the  nobles  to  exercife 
their  Ikill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The 
Roman  ladies  were  niarlhalled  in  three  fquadrons,  and 
feated  in  three  balconies,  which  on  this  day,  the  third 
of  September,  were  lined  with  fcarlct  cloth.  The  fair 
Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons  from  beyond  the 
Tiber,  a  pure  and  native  race,  who  Itill  reprefent  the 
features  and  charaifter  of  antiquity.  The  remainder 
of  the  city  was  divided  between  the  Colonna  and  Ur- 
fini  families  :  the  two  fa<5tions  were  proud  of  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  their  female  bands  ;  the  charms  of 
Savella  Urfini  are  mentioned  with  praife  ;  and  the  Co- 
lonna regretted  the  abfence  of  the  youngefl  of  their 
houfe,  who  had  fprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of 
Nero's  tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn 
by  an  old  and  rcfpedtable  citizen  ;  and  they  defccndcd 
into  the  arena,  or  pit,  ts  encounter  the  wild-bulls,  on 
foot  as  it  fliould  feem,  with  a  fingle  fpear.  Amidfl 
the  crowd,  our  annalift  has  felcifled  the  names,  colours, 
and  devices,  of  20  of  the  moft  confpicuous  knights. 
Several  of  the  names  are  the  mod  illuflrious  of  Rome 
and  the  ccclefiallical  ftaic  ;  Malatcfia,  Polenta,  della 
Valle,  Cafarello,  S.ivelli,  Capoccio,  Conti,  Annibaldi, 
Altieri,  Corfi.  The  colours  were  adapted  to  their  tafle 
and  fituation.  And  the  dtvices  arc  cxpreffive  of  hope  or 
defpair,  and  breathe  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  arms. 
"  I  am  atone,  like  the  youngcft  of  the  Horatii,"  the 
confidence  of  an  intrepid  flranger  :  "  I  live  difconfo- 
late,"  a  weeping  widower  :  "  1  burn  under  the  allies," 
a  difcrect  lover:  "I  adore  Lavina  or  Lucretia,"  the 
ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern  paflion  :  "  My 
faith  is  pure,"  the  motto  of  a  white  livery  ;  "Who 
is  flrongtr  than  myfe'f  ?"  of  a  lion's  liide:  "  If  I  am 
drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleafant  death  !"  the  wi(h 
of  ferocious  couras^e.  The  jiride  or  prudence  of  the 
Urfini  reflrained  them  from  the  field,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  wliofe  in- 
fcripiions  denoted  the  lot'ty  greatnefs  of  the  Colonna 
name:  "  Though  fad,  1  am  flrong  :"  "  Strong  as  I 
am  great  :"  "  If  I  fall  (addrcfling  himftlf  to  ihefpec- 
tators)  you  fall  with  me  :" — intimating  (fays  the  wri- 
ter), that  while  the  other  families  were  the  fubjeds  of 
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Bad  the  Vatican,  they  aloae  were  the  fupparfcrs  of  the  ca- 
piiol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dan- 
gerous and  bloody.  Every  champion  Ijccelfi-vely  en- 
countered a  wild  bM  ;  snd  the  viccory  may  be  akribcd 
to  the  quadrupeds,  fmce  no  more  than  eleven  were  Ictt 
on  the  titlJ,  wi;h  thclols  of  nine  wounded  and  eighteen 
killed  on  the  liJe  of  their  adverlaries.  Some  of  the 
noblelt  families  might  moarn  ;  but  the  pomp  of  the 
funerals,  in  the  churches  of  St  John  Lateran  and  St 
Maria  Magijiore,  afforded  a  fecoiiu  holiday  to  the  peo- 
ple."— Donbtlcis  it  was  not  in  fuch  conilicls  that  the 
blood  of  the  Romans  lliould  have  been  flied  :  yet,  in 
bla^iing  their  radinefs,  we  are  compelled  to  applaud 
their  gillantry  ;  and  the  noble  volunteers,  who  difplay 
their  magnificence  and  rilk  their  lives  under  the  bal- 
conies of  tnc  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  fympathy 
than  the  thujfands  of  captives  and  malefadlors  who 
were  rehict-intiy  dragged  to  the  fcene  of  liaughter." 

A  ftriking  relic  of  barbariiy  in  the  Spanilh  man- 
ners of  the  iJi-cfcnt  day,  is  tlie  cxceliive  sttachmcnt  of 
that  nation  to  buli-fi^hts,  a  fpeitaclc  which  ihocks  the 
delicacy  of  c  very  oihc*  people  in  Europe.  Many  Spa- 
niards confidtr  this  praditc  as  the  fure  means  of  pre- 
fervingth.it  c-nergy  by  which  they  are  chara<5terifed, 
and  of  habiiiiaiing  thtm  to  violent  emotions,  which 
are  terrible  only  to  nmui  minds.  But  it  feems  difficult 
to  comprehend  what  relation  there  is  between  bra- 
very and  afpe<5tacle  where  the  aiTiftants  now  run  no  dan- 
ger ;  where  the  aiSors  prove  by  the  few  accidents  which 
befal  them,  that  theirs  hasnoihing  in  it  very  intx;refting; 
and  where  the  unhappy  victims  meet  only  with  cer- 
tain death  as  the  reward  of  their  vigour  and  courage. 
Another  proof  that  thefe  fpedaclcs  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  difpofition  of  the  mind  is,  that  chil- 
dren, old  men,  and  people  of  all  ages,  flations,  and 
characlers,  aflifb  at  thtm  :  and  yet  their  being  accuf- 
lomed  to  fuch  bloody  entertainments  appear  neither 
to  correct  their  weaknefs  and  timidity,  nor  alter  the 
mildnefs  of  their  manners. 

The  bull -fights  are  very  expenfive;  but  they  bring 
great  gain  to  the  undertakers.  The  worft  places  colt 
two  or  four  rials,  according  as  they  are  in  the  fun  or 
in  the  (hade.  The  price  of  the  highefl  is  a  dollar. 
When  the  price  of  the  horfes  and  bulls,  and  the  wages 
of  the  Torreadore:,  have  been  paid  out  of  this  money, 
the  reft  is  generally  appropriated  to  pious  foundations  ; 
at  Madrid  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  funds  of  the 
bofpiial.  It  is  only  daring  fummer  that  thefe  combats 
arc  exhibited,  becanfe  the  feafon  then  permits  the  fpec- 
tators  to  fit  in  the  open  air,  and  becaufe  the  bulls  are 
then  more  vigorous.  Thofc  which  are  of  the  beft 
breed  arc  condemned  to  this  kind  of  facrifice ;  and 
connoilTeurs  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  diftin- 
guifliing  marks,  that  as  foon  as  a  bull  appears  upon  the 
arena,  they  can  mention  the  place  where  he  was  rear- 
ed. This  arena  is  a  kind  of  circus  firrounded  by  about 
a  dozen  of  feats,  rifing  one  above  another  ;  the  high- 
eft  of  which  only  is  covered.  The  boxes  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  edifice.  In  fome  cities,  Valladolid 
for  example,  which  have  no  place  particularly  fet  apart 
for  thefe  combats,  the  principal  fquare  is  converted  in- 
to a  theatre.  The  balconies  of  the  houfcs  are  widen- 
ed, fv)  as  to  projeAover  the  ftrceis  which  end  there  ; 
and  it  is  really  a  very  interefting  fight  to  fee  the  diffe- 
rent claffcs  of  people  aflcmblcd  around  this  fquare,  wait- 


ing for  the  ftgnal  when  the  entertainment  is  to  com-  tuH 
mence,  anii  exhibiting  every  external  fign  of  impatience  "~~^^ 
and  joy.  The  fpcfticle  commences  by  a  kind  of  pro- 
cellion  around  the  fqjare,  in  which  appear,  both  on 
horl'tback  and  on  foot,  the  combatants  who  are  to  at- 
tack the  tierceanimal  ;  after  which  two  alguazils,  dref- 
fed  in  perukes  and  black  robes,  advance  v;!th  great 
gravity  on  horfeback ;  who  go  and  aflc  from  the 
prelidcnt  of  the  entertainment  an  order  for  it  to  com- 
mence. A  lignal  is  immediately  given  ;  and  the  ani- 
mal, which  was  before  fliut  up  m  a  kind  of  hovel 
with  a  door  o[iening  into  the  fquare,  foon  i^akes  his 
appearance.  Tne  ofRceri  of  jurticc,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bull,  prudently  liaften  to  retire,  and 
their  fright  is  a  prelude  lo  the  cruel  pUafure  which 
the  fpedlaiors  are  about  to  enjoy.  The  bull,  however, 
is  received  with  loud  Ihous,  and  a'nioft  flunned  by  the 
noily  exprcffions  of  their  joy.  He  has  to  contend  firft 
againft  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horfeback,  who, 
drtfled  according  to  the  ancient  Spanilh  manner,  and 
as  it  were  fixed  to  their  faddles,  wait  for  him,  each 
being  armed  with  a  long  lance.  This  exercife,  wliich 
requires  llrengih,  courage,  and  dexterity,  is  not  con- 
fidered  as  difgraceful.  Formerly,  the  greaicfl  lords 
did  not  difdain  to  praJlile  it;  even  at  prefent  fome  of 
the  hidalgos  folicit  for  the  honour  of  figliting  the  bull 
on  horfeback,  and  they  are  then  previouily  prefcnted  to 
the  people,  under  the  aufpiccs  of  a  patron,  who  is 
commonly  one  of  the  principal  perfonagcs  at  court. 

The  picadores,  whoever  they  may  be,  open  the  fcene. 
It  often  happens  that  the  bull,  without  being  provoked, 
darts  upon  them,  and  every  body  entertains  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  courage.  If,  notwithftanding  the 
lliarp  pointed  weapon  which  defends  his  attack,  he  re- 
turns immediately  to  the  charge,  their  fnouis  are  re- 
doubled, as  their  joy  is  converted  into  enthnliafm  ;  but 
if  the  bull,  flruck  with  terror,  appears  pacific,  and 
avoids  his  perfecutors,  by  walking  round  the  fquare  in 
a  timid  manner,  he  is  hooted  at  and  hifled  by  the 
whole  fpeftators,  and  all  thofc  near  whom  he  pafl'es 
load  him  with  blows  and  reproaches.  He  feems  then 
to  be  a  common  enemy,  who  has  fome  great  crime  to 
expiate;  or  a  vitflini,  in  the  facrifice  of  which  all  the 
people  are  intererted.  If  nothing  can  awaken  his 
courage,  he  is  judged  unworthy  of  being  tormented 
by  them  ;  the  cry  of  perros,  prrros,  brings  lonh  new 
enemies  againft  him,  and  large  dogs  are  let  loofe  upon 
liiiB,  which  feize  him  by  the  luck  and  cars  in  a  furious 
manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  ufe  of  thoft  wea- 
pons with  which  nature  has  furnifiud  him  ;  he  loJlts 
the  dogs  into  the  air,  who  fall  down  ftunncd,  and 
fometimcs  mangled  ;  they  however  recover,  renew  the 
combat,  and  generally  finifli  by  overcoming  thtir  ad- 
verfary,  who  thus  pcrilhes  ignobly.  If,  on  ther  other 
hand,  he  prcfents  himfclf  with  a  good  grace,  he  runs 
a  longer  and  nobler,  but  a  much  more  painful  career. 
The  firll  aiX  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  the  comba- 
tants on  horfiback  ;  this  is  the  moft  animated  and 
bloody  of  all  the  fcenes,  and  often  the  moft  difgufting. 
The  irritated  animal  braves  the  pointed  ftecl  which 
makes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  attacks  with  fury  the 
innocent  horfc  who  carries  his  enemy,  rips  up  his  (ides, 
and  overturns  him  together  with  his  rider.  The  lat- 
ter, then  difmounted  and  difarmed,  would  be  expofed 
to  imminent  danger,  did  not  combatants  on  foot,  called 
5   E  2  chi.'iQj, 
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i'nll.  chiilos,  come  to  divert  the  bull's  attention,  and  to  pro- 
voke hiin,  by  fhaking  before  him  different  pieces  of 
cloth  of  various  colours.  It  is,  however,  at  their  own 
rifk  that  they  thus  favc  the  difmounted  horfeman  ;  for 
the  bull  fometimes  purfiies  them,  and  they  have  then 
need  for  all  their  agility.  They  often  cfcape  from  him 
by  letting  fall  in  his  way  the  piece  of  (tuff  which  was 
their  only  arms,  and  againfl;  which  the  deceived  ani- 
mal expends  all  his  fury.  Sometimes  he  does  not  accept 
this  fubftitute,  and  the  combatant  has  no  other  refource 
but  to  throw  himfelf  fpeedily  over  a  barrier,  fix  feet 
high,  which  inclofes  the  interior  part  of  the  arena. 
In  fome  places  this  barrier  is  double,  and  the  interme- 
diate fpace  forms  a  kind  of  circular  gallery,  behind 
which  the  piirfued  torreadore  is  in  fafety.  But  when 
the  barrier  is  fingle,  the  ball  attempts  to  jump  over  it, 
and  often  fucceeds.  The  reader  may  eafily  imagine 
in  what  confternation  the  neareft  of  the  fpcdators 
then  are;  their  hafte  to  get  cut  of  the  way,  and  to 
crowd  to  the  upper  benches,  become  often  more  fatal 
to  them  than  even  the  fury  of  the  bull,  who,  Humbling 
at  every  ftep,  on  account  of!  the  narrownefs  of  the 
place  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  thinks  rather 
of  his  own  fafety  than  of  revenge,  and  befides  foon 
falls  u'nder  the  blows  which  are  given  to  him  from  all 
quarters. 

Except  in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  very  rare,  he  im- 
mediately returns.  His  adverfary  recovered,  has  had 
time  to  get  up;  he  immediately  remounts  his  horfe, 
provided  the  latter  is  not  killed  or  rendered  unfit  for 
fervice,  and  the  attack  commences ;  but  he  is  often 
obliged  to  change  his  horfe feveral  times.  Expreflions 
cannot  then  be  found  to  celebrate  thefe  afts  of  prow- 
cfs,  which  for  feveral  days  become  the  favourite  topic 
of  converfation.  The  horfcs,  very  affeding  models  of  pa- 
tience, courage,  and  docility,  maybefcen  treading  under 
their  feet  their  own  bloody  entrails,  which  drop  from 
their  fides  half  torn  open,  and  yet  obeying,  for  fome 
time  after,  the  hand  which  condufts  them  to  new  tor- 
tures. Speiftators  of  delicacy  are  then  filled  with  dif- 
guft,  which  converts  their  pleafure  into  pain.  A  new 
adl  is  however  preparing,  which  reconciles  them  to 
the  entertainment.  As  foon  as  it  is  concluded  that 
»he  bull  has  been  fufficiently  tormented  by  the  comba- 
tant? on  horfeback,  they  retire  and  leave  him  to  be 
irritated  by  thofe  on  foot.  The  latter,  who  are  called 
hatiderilleros  go  before  the  animal  ;  and  the  moment 
he  darts  upon  them  they  plunge  into  his  neck,  two  by 
two,  a  kind  of  darts  called  banderillas,  the  points  of 
which  are  hooked,  and  which  are  ornamented  with 
fmall  flreamers  made  of  coloured  paper.  The  fury  of 
the  bull  is  now  redoubled  ;  he  roars,  toffes  his  head, 
and  the  vain  efforts  which  he  makes  ferve  only  to  in- 
creafe  tlie'pain  of  his  vi^ounds  :  this  lafl  fcene  calls  forth 
all  the  agility  of  his  adverfaries.  The  fpeitators  at 
firft  tremble  for  them,  when  they  behold  them  braving 
fi)  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal ;  but  their 
hands,  well  exercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  (kilfiiUy,  and 
ihey  avoid  the  danger  fo  nimbly,  that  after  having 
feen  them  a  few  times,  one  neither  pities  nor  admires 
ihem,  and  their  addrcfs  and  dexterity  fecm  only  to 
be  a  fmall  epifode  of  the  tragedy,  which  concludes  in 
the  following  manner:  When  the  vigour  of  the  bull 
appears  to  be  almod  exhanfled  ;  when  his  blood,  iffuing 
from  twenty  wounds,  Itreams  along  his  neck  aad  moi- 


Aens  his  robuft  fides ;  and  when  the  pcoplej  tired  of  Bui?, 
one  obje6t^  demand  another  vidim  ;  the  prcfident  of  *— >^— ' 
the  entertainment  gives  the  fignal  of  death,  which  it 
announced  by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The  matador 
then  advances,  and  all  the  reft  quit  the  arena;  with 
one  hand  he  holds  a  long  dagger,  and  with  the  other 
a  kind  of  flag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  his  adverfary.  They  both  ftop  and  gaze 
at  one  another;  and  while  the  agility  of  the -matador 
deceives  the  impctuofity  of  the  bull,  the  pleafure  of 
the  fpedtators,  which  was  for  fome  time  fufpended,  is 
again  awakened  into  life.  Sometimes  the  bull  remains 
motionlefs,  throws  up  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  meditating  revenge. 

The  bull  in  this  condition,  and  the  matador  vvh» 
calculates  his  motions  and  divines  his  projefts,  form  a 
group  which  an  able  pencil  might  not  difdain  to  deli- 
neate. The  affembly  in  filence  behold  thisdumbfcene. 
The  matador  at  length  gives  the  mortal  blow  ;  and  if 
the  animal  immediately  falls,  a  thoufand  voices  pro- 
claim with  loud  fhouts  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror; 
but  if  the  blow  is  not  decillve,  »f  the  bull  furvives  and 
feeks  Hill  to  brave  the  fatal  fteel,  murmurs  fucceed  to 
applaufe,  and  the  raatadore,  whofe  glory  was  about  to 
be  raifed  to  the  Ikies,  is  confidered  only  as  an  unlkil- 
ful  butcher.  He  endeavours  to  be  foon  revenged, 
and  to  difarm  his  judges  of  their  feverity.  His  zeal 
fometimes  degenerates  into  blind  fury,  and  his  parti- 
zans  tremble  for  the  confcquences  of  his  imprudence. 
He  at  length  direfts  his  blow  better.  The  animal  vo- 
mits up  blood  ;  he  ftaggers  and  falls,  while  his  con- 
queror is  intoxicated  with  the  applaufes  of  the  people. 
Three  mules,  ornamented  with  bells  and  ftreamers, 
come  to  terminate  the  tragedy.  A  rope  is  tied  around 
the  btill's  horns,  which  have  betrayed  his  valour,  and 
the  animal,  which  a  little  before  was  furious  and 
proud  is  dragged  ignominioufly  from  the  arena  which 
he  has  honoured,  and  leaves  only  the  traces  of  his 
blood  and  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits,  which  are 
foon  effaced  on  the  appearance  of  his  fucceffor.  On 
each  of  the  days  fet  apart  for  ihefe  entertainments, 
fix  are  thus  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in 
the  afternoon,  at  leafl  in  Madrid.  The  three  laft  are 
given  exclufively  to  the  matador,  who,  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  picadores,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  va- 
ry the  pleafure  of  the  fpet^ators.  Sometimes  he  caufcs 
thein  to  be  combated  by  fome  intrepid  ftranger,  who 
attacks  them  mounted  on  the  back  of  another  bull, 
and  fometimes  he  matches  them  with  a  bear  :  this  laft 
method  is  generally  deftined  for  the  pleafure  of  the 
populace.  The  points  of  the  bull's  horns  arc  concealed 
by  fomething  wrapped  round  them,  which  breaks  their 
force.  The  animal,  when  in  this  ftate  is  called  Evi- 
boiado,  has  power  neither  to  pierce  nor  to  tear  his  an- 
tagonift.  The  amateurs  then  defcend  in  great  ni>m- 
bers  to  torment  him,  each  after  his  own  manner,  and 
often  expiate  this  cruel  pleafure  by  violent  contufions;. 
but  the  bull  always  falls  at  length  under  the  flroke  of 
the  matador.  The  few  fpeftators  who  are  not  in- 
fedcd  by  the  general  madncfs  for  ihisfport,  regret  that 
thofe  wretched  animals  do  not,  at  leaft,  pfirchafe  their 
lives  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  torments  and  fo  many 
efforts  of  courage  ;  they  would  willingly  affift  them  10 
cfcape  from  their  perfecutors.  In  the  minds  of  fuch 
fpcdaiors  difguil  fucceeds  compaffion,  and  titicty  fuc- 
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Ball.  teeds  difgaft.  Such  a  ferics  of  uniform  fcenes  makes 
'  «  '  that  intcrell  become  languid,  which  ihis  fpcdacle,  on 
its  commencement,  fecmed  to  promifc.  But  to  con- 
noilTeurs,  who  have  thoroughly  ftudicd  all  the  ftrata- 
gems  of  the  bull,  the  refources  of  his  addrefs  and  fury, 
and  the  ditfcrent  methods  of  irritating,  tormenting, 
and  deceiving  him,  none  of  thefc  fccaes  rcffmblcs 
another,  and  they  pity  thofe  frivolous  obfervers  who 
cannot  remark  all  their  varieties. 

The  Spanilh  government  are  very  fenfible  of  the 
moral  and  political  inconveniencts  arifing  from  this 
fpecies  of  phrenfy.  They  have  long  lince  perceived, 
that  amono' a  people  whom  they  with  to  encourage  to 
labour,  it  is  the  caufe  of  much  diforder  and  diffipation  ; 
and  that  it  hurts  agriculture,  by  deflroying  a  great 
number  of  robufl  animals,  which  might  be  ufcfully 
employed  :  but  they  arc  obliged  to  manage  with  cau- 
tion a  tafte  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  abolilh  precipitately.  They  are,  however,  far  from 
encouraging  it.  The  court  itfelf  formerly  reckoned 
bull-fights  among  the  number  of  its  feftivals,  which 
were  given  at  certain  periods.  The  Plaza  Tlijjorwas 
the  theatre  of  them,  and  the  king  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily honoured  them  with  their  prcfencc.  His  guards 
prcfided  there  in  good  order.  His  halberdiers  formed 
the  interior  circle  of  ihefcene;  and  their  long  wea- 
pons held  out  in  a  defcnfive  pofture,  were  the  only 
barrier  which  they  oppofcd  againd  the  dangerous  ca- 
prices of  the  bill.  Thefe  entertainments,  which,  by 
way  of  excellence,  were  called  Fkjlas  Ruahs,  are  be- 
come very  rare.  Charles  III.  who  endeavoured  to  polilh 
the  nation,  and  to  dire(5l  their  attention  to  ufeful  objects, 
was  very  defirous  of  dertroying  a  tafle  in  w-hich  he  faw 
nothing  but  inconveniences;  but  he  was  too  wife  to 
employ  violent  means  for  that  purpofe.  He,  however, 
confined  the  number  of  bull-fights  to  thofe,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  were  applied  to  the  fupport  of  fome  cha- 
ritable inftitution,  with  an  intention  of  fubftituting  for 
thefe  other  funds  afterwards.  Bull-fights,  by  thefe 
means  being  rendered  lefs  frequent,  will,  perhaps,  gra- 
dually lofe  their  attractions,  until  more  favourable  cir- 
cumftances  permit  the  entire  abolition  of  them. 

BvLL-Runn'nig,  denotes  a  feudal  cuilom  obtaining 
in  the  honour  of  Tutbury  in  StafFordlhirc;  where  an- 
ciently, on  the  day  of  the  afliiinption  of  otir  Lady,  a 
bull  is  turned  loofe  by  the  lord  to  the  minflrels;  who, 
if  they  can  catch  him  before  he  palTes  the  river  Dove, 
arc  to  have  him  for  their  own,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
receive  each  40  pence  ;  in  conlidcration  of  which  cuf- 
tom  they  pay  20  pence  yearly  to  the  faid  lord. 

BvLL  and  Boar.  By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places, 
the  parfon  is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  boar  for  the 
nfe  of  his  pariiliioners,  in  conlidcration  of  his  having 
tithes  of  calves  and  pigs,  &c. 

Boll- Frog,  \nzoo\ozy.    Sec  Rana. 

Bull- Head,  or  MUer'i  Thumb,  in  ichthyology. 
See  CoTTWS. 

Bull,  among  ecclefiaftics,  a  written  letter,  dif- 
patched,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  from  the  Roman  chan- 
cery, and  fealed  with  lead,  being  written  on  parch- 
ment, by  which  it  is  partly  diftinguilhed  from  a  brief: 
fee  the  article  Brick. — It  is  a  kind  of  apoltolical  re- 
script or  edift  ;  and  is  chiefly  in  ufc  in  matters  of  jus- 
tice or  grace.     If  the  former  be  the  inteniion  of  the 


bull,  the  lead  is  hnng  by  a  hempen  chord  ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  filktn  thread.  It  is  this  pendent  lead,  or 
feal,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  bull,  and  which 
is  impreffed  on  one  fide  with  the  heads  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the 
Pope  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  bull  is  writ- 
ten in  an  old,  round,  Gothic  letter,  and  is  divided  in- 
to five  parts,  the  narrative  of  the  fadl,  the  conception^ 
the  claufc,  the  date,  and  the  lalutation,  in  which  the 
Pope  flyles  IWrnffAi firvtis  firvorujii,  i.  c.  the  fervant 
of  fervants.  Thefe  inftruments  befides  the  lead  hang- 
ing to  them,  have  a  crofs,  with  fome  text  of  fcripture, 
or  religious  motto,  about  it.  Bulls  are  granted  for  the 
confecration  of  biiiiops,  the  promotion  to  benefices,  and 
the  celebration  of  jubilees,  &c. 

Bull  in  etna  Domini,  a  particular  bull  read  every 
year,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  or  Maundy 
Thurfday,  in  the  Pope's  prefcnce,  containing  excom- 
munications and  anathemas  agdinft  heretics,  and  all  who 
difturb  or  oppofc  the  jurifdittion  of  the  holy  fee.  Af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  bull,  the  Pope  throws  a  burning 
torch  in  tlic  public  pkce,  to  denote  the  tiiunder  of  this 
anathema. 

Golden  Bull,  an  edict  or  imperial conflitution,  made 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  reputed  to  be  the  magna 
charta,  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire. 

It  is  called  golden,  becaufe  it  has  a  golden  feal,  in 
the  form  of  a  pope's  bull,  tied  with  yellow  and  red 
cords  of  filk  :  upon  one  fide  is  the  emperor  reprefented 
fitting  on  his  throne,  and  on  the  other  the  capital  of 
Rome.  It  is  alfo  called  Caroline,  on  Charles  IV's  ac- 
count. Till  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form 
and  ceremony  of  the  cleclion  of  an  emperor  were  du- 
bious and  undetermined,  and  the  number  of  the  elec- 
tors not  fixed.  This  folemn  edict  regulated  the  func- 
tions, rights,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  of  the  e- 
Iciftors.  The  original,  which  is  in  Latin,  on  vcUura,  is 
prefcrvedat  Francfort  :  this  ordonnance,  containing  30 
articles  or  chapters,  was  approved  of  by  all  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  remain  Itill  in  force. 

Silver  Bulls  were  not  in  fo  frequent  ufe  ;  tho'  we 
do  not  want  inftances  of  them. 

Leaden  Bulls  were  fent  by  the  emperors  of  Conftan- 
linople  to  defpots,  p.uriarchs,  and  princes  ;  and  the 
like  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  Imperial 
court,  as  well  as  by  the  king's  of  France,  Sicily,  &c. 
and  by  bifhops,  patriarchs,  and  popes.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
fcrvcd,  that  the  leaden  bulls  of  thefe  laft  had,  on  one 
fide,  the  name  of  the  pope  or  bilhop  infcribed.  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  makes  Pope  Stephen  III.  the  firfl  who  ufcd 
leaden  bulls,  about  tlic  year  772.  But  others  find 
inftanccs  of  them  as  early  as  Silveftcr,  Leo.  I.  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  latter  popes,  befidc  their 
own  names,  ftrike  the  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
on  their  bulls  :  a  practice  firft  introduced  by  Pope  Paf- 
chal  II.  -  But  why,  in  thefc  bulls,  the  figure  of  St  Paul 
is  on  the  right,  and  that  of  St  Peier  on  the  left  fidc^ 
is  a  queftion  which  has  occafioncd  many  conjedures 
and  difputes. 

Waxen  BuLLS  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  bronght 
into  England  by  the  Normans.  They  were  in  fre- 
quent ufc  among  the  Greek  emperors,  who  thus  fealed 
letters  to  their  wives,  mothers,  and  tons.  Of  ihtfo 
there  were  two  fons^  one  red,  and  the  other  green. 

BULLA, 
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Culii,  BULLA,  or  DirPER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belong- 

Ijulls.     ing  to  ihc  order  of  vermes  teftacese.    It  is  an  animal  of 


the  fuail-kind  :   the  fliell  confifts  of  one  valve,  convo- 
luted, and  without   any  prickles  ;  the  aperture  is  nar- 
rowifli,  oblong,  longitudinal,  and    entire  aiihebafe; 
thecolomella   is   fmooih  and   oblique.     There  are  2J 
fpecies  ;  four  of  them  found  in  the  Britifli  feas  ;  the  rell 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Afiatic  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
BULL/E,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ornaments  much 
*  Hljlory  of 'n^  ufe   amoug  the  ancient  Romans.     Mr  Whiitaker  * 
Mancheficr,  jj  of  opiuion  that  they  wcrc  Originally  fomied  of  leather 
VoLI.p.  79  a^^ong  all  ranks  of  people  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
continued  fo  to  the   lafl  among  the  commonalty.     He 
alfo  imagines,  that  at  firfl  the  bulla  was  intended  as  an 
amulet  rather  than  an  ornaip.ent  ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
he  tells. us  that  the  buUse  were  frequently  imprefTed  with 
the  figure  of  the  fexual  parts.    It  is  nniverfally  ailerted 
by  the  critics,  that  the  bullse  were  made  hollow  for  the 
reception  of  an  amulet;   but   this  Mr  Whittaker  con- 
tradifts  from  the  figure  of  a  golden  one  lately  found  at 
Manchefler,  which    had  no  aperture  v.'hcrcby  an  amu- 
let could  have  been  introduced. — Pliny  refers  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  bulla  to  the  elder  Tarquin,  who  gave  one 
with  the  prffitexta  to  his  fon,  becaufe  at  the  age  of  14 
he  had  with  his   own  hand  killed   an  enemy;  and  in 
imitation  of  him  it  was  afterwards  affumed  by  other  pa- 
tricians.    Others  affirm,   that  the  bulla  was  given  by 
that  king  to    the  fons  of    all  the  patricians  who  had 
borne  civil   offices.     Laftly,    others  allege,   that    Ro- 
mulus firfl  introduced   the  bulla,  and   gave  it  to  Tul- 
lus  Hoftilius,  the  firft  child-born  of  the   rape  of  the 
Sabines. — As  to  the   form  of  the  bulla:,    Mr  Whit- 
taker informs  us,  that  they  were  originally  made  in  the 
Hiape  of  hearts ;   but   they  did  not  always  retain   the 
form  of  an  heart,  any   more   than   they  were  always 
made  of  leather.     As  the  wealth  of  the  flate,  and  the 
riches  of  inividuals  increafed,  the  young  patrician  dif- 
tinguiQied  himfelf  by  a  bulla  of  gold,  while  the  com- 
mon people  wore  the  amulet  of  their  ancellors.  The  fi- 
gure of  an  heart  then  became  fo  generally  round,  fome 
even  having  the  impreflion  of  an  heart  upon  them,  that 
there  are  not  many  of  the  original  form  to  be  found  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  form  is  naturally  varied 
from  a  complete  circle   to  that  of  a  fegmeni ;  and  this 
was  the  ffiape  of  the  abovementioned    bulla  found  at 
Manchefler.     When  the  youth  arrived  at  15  years  of 
age,  they  hung  up  their  bullae  about  the  necks  of  their 
gods   lares.     Wc  are  further  informed,  that  the  builx 
were  not  only  hung  about  the  necks  of  young  men,  but 
of  horfesalfo.  We  may  add,  that  bullae  were  fometimes 
allowed  to  flatues;  whence  the  ]phi-a[e  J/atu^  buUatie. 

BuLL«  was  alfo  the  denomination  given  to  divers  o- 
ther  metalline  or  nam  ems  made  after  the  fame  form;  and 
in  this  fenfe /^«//^  feem  to  include  all  gold  and  filver 
ornaments  of  a  roundifh  form,  whether  worn  on  the 
habilsof  men,  the  trappingsof  horfes,  orihe  like.  Such 
were  ihofe  decorations  ufcd  by  the  ancients  on  their 
doors  and  belts.  The  bull»  of  doors  were  a  kind  of 
large-headed  nails  faftened  on  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and 
kept  bright  with  great  care.  The  doors  of  temples 
were  fometimes  adorned  with  golden  buljas.  Mr  Ban- 
delot  takes  the  bullae  worn  by  foldiers  on  their  belts  to 
be  fomethiug  more  than  mere  ornaments.  They  fccm 
to  have  been  confidered  as  prefervations  from  dangers 


and  difeafes,  and  even  means  of  acquiring  gbry,  and     B«M,' 
o(her  advantages.     The  like  may  perhaps  be  extended    r-alleyr.. 
to  the  bullae  on  doors,  which  wer^   probably   placed  ^"""^ — " 
there  as  a  fecurity  to  them  from  being  broken  or  vio- 
lated. 

BuLLiE  alfo  denoted  a  table  hung  up  in  the  public 
courts,  to  diftinguifh  which  days  were  fafli,  and  v;hich 
nefalti ;  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to  our  kalendar. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  or  Hiot,  whers-. 
with  fire  arms  are  loaded.  Bullets  are  cafl  in  iron 
moulds,  confiding  of  two  concave  hemifpheres,  with  a 
handle  whereby  to  hold  them  ;  and  between  them  is  a 
hole,  called  the  gate,  at  which  to  pour  in  the  melted 
metal.  The  chaps  or  hemifpheres  of  bullet-moulds  are 
firfl  punched,  being  blood-red  hot,  with  a  round  ended 
punch,  of  the  fliape  and  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  in- 
tended bullets.  Tocleanfe  the  infides,  they  make  ufo 
of  a  bullet  bore,  which  confifts  of  a  Heel  fliank,  having 
a  globe  at  one  end,  wherewith  to  bore  the  infide  of  a 
mould  clean,  and  of  the  intended  fize. 

BULLEYN  (William),  a  learned  phyfician  and  bo- 
tanift,  was  born  in  theifleof  Ely,  in  the  former  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. Botany  being  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Germany,  chiefly  with  an  intention  to  improve  his 
knowledge  in  thatfcience.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
or  of  queen  Mary,  Mr  Bulleyn  appears,  from  his  re- 
marks on  the  natural  produiflions  of  that  country,  to 
have  refidedat  Norwich,  or  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
alfo  to  have  fpent  fome  time  at  Bloxhall  in  Suffolk  : 
but  he  afterwards  renioved  into  the  north,  and  fettled  at 
Durham,  where  he  praftifed  phylic  with  confiderable 
reputation  and  fuccefs.  His  great  patron  at  this  time 
was  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton, 
who  was  governor  of  Tinmouth  caftle  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  In  1560,  he  came  to  London  ;  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival,  was  accufed  by  William  Hilton 
of  Bidick,  of  having  murdered  his  brother  Sir  Thomas, 
our  author's  friend  and  patron.  He  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
This  Hilton  afterwards  hired  fome  villains  to  afTafTmate 
the  doctor;  but  this  attempt  proving  ineffeclual,  he  had 
him  arretted  on  an  a(^ion  for  debt,  and  he  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  prifon.  During  this  confinement,  Dr 
Bulleyn  compofed  feveral  of  thofe  works  which  raifed 
his  reputation  as  a  medical  writer.  He  died  in  January 
1576,  and  was  buried  in  St  Giles's  Cripplegaie,  in  the 
fame  grave  with  his  brother  the  divine,  who  died  13 
years  before,  and  in  which  John  Fox  the  mariyrologift 
was  interred  ii  years  after.  Dr  Bulleyn  appears  from 
his  writings  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  pby- 
ficians.  According  to  the  modern  pradice,  his  books, 
were  tliey  generally  known,  would  be  of  little  ufe;  but 
as  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  fertile  imagination,  they 
are  by  no  means  barren  of  entertainment.  Rewrote,  i. 
The  government  of  health,  1559,  8 vo.  2.  A  regimen 
againft  the  Pleurify,8vo.  London,i569.  g.Bulleyn'sbul- 
wark  of  defence  againftall  fickncs,  forenes,  and  wounds 
that  dooe  daily  affault  mankinde,  London  printed  by  John 
Kingflon,  1562,  folio.  This  includes.  The  government 
of  health.  4.  A  dialogue  both  pleafant  and  pictifull, 
wherein  is  a  goodlie  regimen  againft  tlic  fever  pefti- 

lencc. 
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ihriliaWijfe  knee,  with  a  confolaiion  and  comfort  againft  death, 
I!  London,   1564,  8vo.  1569,  8vo.  Very  fcirce.     There 

jJumicilH.  jj  3  vvoodcn  print  of  the  author  prefixed  to  the  firft  edi- 
tion of  his  government  of  health  ;  alfo  a  fmall  0:1c  en- 
graved by  Stukelcy  in  1722. 

BULLIALDUS  (Ifmaci),  an  eminent  aflronomer, 
was  born  at  Laon  in  the  Ilk  of  France  in  1605.  He 
travelled  in  his  youth  for  the  faicc  of  improvement ;  and 
afterwards  publilhed  feveral  works,  amon^  which  arc, 
I.  Di  natura  lucis.  2.  Philolans.  "i,.  Ajironomia  phi- 
iJaka,  opus  novum, in  quo  tnotus  piamtarum  per  novam 
et  -jiram  hypothsjin  dmionflrantur.  4.  Ajlronomix  phi- 
hla'tc^  fundamenta  clarius  expiicata  ct  afprta  adverfus 
Zothi  Wardi  ivipugnatiouein.  He  alfo  wrote  a  piece  or 
two  upon  Geometry  and  Arithmetic.  In  1661,  he  paid 
Hcveliiis  a  vifit  at  Dantzic,  for  the  fike  of  feeing  his 
optical  and  aftroaomical  apparatus.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came a  prclbyter  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1694. 

BULLINGER  (Henry),  born  at  Bremj;irten  in 
Swilfcrland  in  1504,  was  an  eminent  Zainglian  mini- 
fter,  a  great  fjpporter  of  the  reformaiion,  and  em- 
ployed in  many  ecclefiafbical  negociaiions.  He  corapo- 
fed  many  books,  one  againft  Luther  in  particular.  He 
died  in  1575. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  filver  in  the  mafs. 

Thofe  metals  are  called  fo,  cither  when  fmelted  from 
ihe  native  ore,  and  not  perfectly  refined  ;  or  when  they 
are  perfectly  refined,  but  melted  down  in  bars  or  in- 
gots, or  in  any  nnwrought  body,  of  any  degree  of 
finenefs. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  purity,  they  are 
fo  foft  and  flexible,  ihat  they  cannot  well  be  brought 
into  any  falhian  forufe,  without  bcingfirft  reduced  and 
hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fome  other  bafer  metal. 

To  prevent  thefe  abufes  which  fome  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  commit  in  the  making  of  fuch  alloys,  the  legif- 
lators  of  civilized  countries  have  ordained,  that  there 
fliall  be  no  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  a  bafer 
metal  to  a  particular  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  in 
order  to  make  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  is  called  the 
Itandard  gold  or  filver  of  fuch  a  country. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of 
wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  tiie  legal 
Itandard  ;  and  the  price  of  ftandard  gold  and  filver 
is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  fct  a  value  on  their  bul- 
lion, whether  the  fame  be  ingots,  bars,  duft,  or  foreign 
fpecic  :  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  value  of 
bullion  cannot  be  exaflly  known,  without  being  firft 
eflayed,  that  the  exift  quantity  of  pure  metal  therein 
contained  may  be  determined,  and  confequently  whe- 
ther it  be  above  or  below  the  ftandard. 

Silver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  uncoined  (though 
ofcd  for  a  common  meafurc  of  other  things),  are  notlefs 
a  commodity  than  wine,  tobacco,  or  cloth  ;  and  may, 
in  many  cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  the  national  ad- 
vantage as  any  other  commodity. 

BULLOCK,  the  fame  with  an  ox,  or  gelded  bull. 
See  Bos. 

BULTER,  a  term  nfed  to  denote  the  refufe  of  meal 
after  drefling,  or  the  cloth  wherein  it  is  dreflcd,  other- 
wife  called  hulter-doth. 

BULWARK,  ill  the  ancient  fortification.  See 
Rampart. 

BUMICILLI,  a  rcligitms  feft  of  Mahometans  in 
Egypt  and  Barbary,  who  pretend  10  fight  with  devils. 
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and  commonly  appear  in  a  fright  and  covcrcu  with 
wounds  and  bruifes.  About  the  full  moon  they  coun- 
terfeit a  combat  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  which 
lalls  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  isperformcd  with  alTa- 
gaias,  or  javelins,  till  they  fall  down  quite  fpent  ;  in  a 
little  time,  however,  tlicy  recover  ihcir  fpiriis,  get  up, 
and  walk  away. 

BUNDLE,  a  collection  of  things  wrapped  up  toge- 
ther. Ofbafte-ropcs,  harnefs-flates,  and  glovers  knives, 
ten  make  a  bundle;  of  Hamburgh  yarn,  twenty  fkcans; 
of  b.lfket  rods,  three  feet  the  band. 

BUNEL  (Peter),  a  native  of  Touloufe,  was  one  of 
the  molt  elegant  writers  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  i6th 
century,  but  was  ftill  more  confpicuous  for  the  regula- 
rity of  iiis  manners.  He  did  not  feek  cither  for  riches 
or  lucrative  employments;  but,  contented  with  the  bare 
necelFiries  of  life,  applied  hinifelf  wholly  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  miuJ.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1547, 
a^cd  47  ;  and  has  left  behind  him  fome  Latin  epiltles, 
which  are  written  \^ith  the  utnioil  purity.  The  magif- 
trates  of  Touloufc  hdve  a  bufl  of  him  in  marble,  placed 
in  their  town-houfe.     The  moft  correft  edition  of  his 


fiuDiUe 

B 
Bunting. 


Letters  is  tkat  of  Henry  Stephens  in  1581. 

BUNGAY,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  fituated  on 
the  river  Wavenny,  .ibout  52  miles  north-call  of  Bury. 
E.  Long.  I.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

BUNIAS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  39th  natural 
order,  Siliquofie,  belonging  to  the  tctradyna'mia  clafs  of 
plants,  for  which  there  is  no  En^lifh  name.  The  fili- 
cula  is  deciduous,  four-fided,  muricated,  or  fliagreened 
with  unequal  pointed  angles.  There  are  eight  fpeciesi 
all  of  them  annual  plants,  but  none  of  them  poflciFed 
of  any  remarkable  property. 

BINIUM,  pig-iiut,  or  earth-nut,  ivi  botaay  :  A 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4Jth  order,  Uvibcllata.  The  corolla  is  uni- 
form, the  umbel  thick,  and  the  fruit  ovate.  There 
is  bat  one  fpecies,  the  bulbocaftanum,  with  a  glo- 
bular root.  This  grows  naturally  in  moid  pafturcs 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  hath  a  tuberous  folid 
root,  which  lies  deep  in  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
finely  cut,  and  lie  near  the  ground.  The  (talk  rifes  a 
foot  and  an  half  high  ;  is  round,  channelled,  and  folid  ; 
the  lower  part  being  naked  ;  but  above,  where  it 
branches  out,  there  is  one  leaf  placed  below  every 
branch.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  fliaped  like  thofe 
of  other  umbelliferous  plants  ;  the  feeds  are  fmall,  ob- 
long, and  when  ripe  are  channelled.  The  roots  of  this 
fort  are  frtqueiuly  dug  up,  and  by  fome  people  eaten 
raw.  Tliey  have  much  rtfeniblance  in  talle  to  a  chef- 
niit,  whence  the  plant  obtains  the  name  oi  tulbicajia- 
tiuvi. 

BUNT  of  a  Sail,  the  middle  part  of  it,  formed  de- 
figncdly  into  a  bag  or  cavity,  that  the  fail  may  gather 
more  wind.  It  is  ufed  moftly  in  top-fails,  bccaufc 
courfes  are  generally  cut  fquare,  or  with  but  fmall  al- 
lowance for  bunt  or  compafs.  The  bunt  holds  much 
leeward  wind  ;   that  is,  it  hangs  much  to  leeward. 

Bvs7-Linis  are  fmall  lines  made  iid  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt-rope,  to  a 
cringle,  and  foarc  reeved  through  a  fmall  block,  feized 
to  the  yard.  Their  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  bunt  of  the 
fail  for  the  belter  furling  it  up. 

BUNTING,  in  orinthology.     Sec  Ewbekiza. 

BUNT- 


BUN 
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Bontitrg- 
ford. 

•      -II 
Buoy. 


BUNTINGFORD,  a  town  of  Hertford  (hire,  with 

a  market  on  Mondays,  and   two   fairs,  on  June   29th, 

and   November  30th,  for  pedlars  ware.     It  is  a  good 

^  thoroughfare  town,  but  fmall,  and  is  accounted  only  a 

large  hainlet.     W.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  jr.  JJ. 

BUNTZEL,  or  Buntzlau,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  duchy  of  Jauer.  Thegreateftpart  of  the  houfcs  are 
built  with  flone,  atid  there  were  formerly  rich  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  in  the  common  road  to  Leip- 
fic;  and  their  trade  is  earthen  ware,  of  which  they  make 
great  quantities.     E.  Long.  15.  50.  N.Lat.  51.  12. 

BUNYAN  (John),  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progrefs, 
was  born  at  Elftow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  was 
the  fon  of  a  tinker  ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
was  a  great  reprobate,  and  a  foldier  in  the  parliament 
army  :  but  being  at  length  deeply  flrack  with  a  fenfeof 
his  guilt,  he  laid  afide  his  profligate  courfes,  became  re- 
markable for  his  fobriety,  and  applied  himfelf  to  obtain 
fome  degree  of  learning.  About  the  year  1655,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  a  Baptift  congregation  at  Bed- 
ford, and  wasfoou  after  chofcn  their  preacher:  but,  in 
1660,  being  taken  up,  and  tried  for  prcfuming  to 
preach,  he  was  cruelly  fentenced  to  perpetual  baniQi- 
ment  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  committed  tojriil,  where 
ncceffity  obliged  him  to  learn  to  make  lony;-tigged 
thread-lace  for  his  fupport  :  to  add  to  his  diltrefs,  he 
had  a  wife  and  feveral  children,  among  whom  .was  a 
daugluer  wiiowas  blind.  In  this  unjnfb  and  cruel  con- 
finement iie  was  detained  twelve  years  and  a  half, 
and  during  th.it  time  wrote  many  of  his  irafts  ;  but  he 
was  at  length  difcharged,  by  the  humane  inrerpofition 
of  DrBarlow.  When  kingjames'sdeclaraiion  for  liber- 
ty of  confcience  was  publilhed,  he  was  chofen  paflor  of 
a  congregation  at  Bedford.  He  at  length  died  of 
the  fever  at  London,  on  ihc  31ft:  of  Auguft  16S8,  aged 
60.  He  alio  wrote  an  allegory,  called  T/v  Ho/y  War. 
His  Fllgrhu  s  Progrefs  has  been  tranllated  into  mod 
European  languages;  and  his  works  have  been  colleft- 
ed  together,  and  printed  in  two  volumes  folio. 

BUONOCARSIjOr  PiERiNO  del  Vaga.  SeePiE- 

RINO. 

BUOY,  in  fea  aflairs,  a  fort  of  clofe  cafk,  or  block 
of  wood,  faftened  by  a  rope  to  the  anchor,  to  deter- 
mine the  place  where  the  anchor  is  fitiiated,  that  the 
fliip  may  not  come  too  near  it,  to  entangle  her  cable 
about  the  flock  or  the  flukes  of  it. 

Buoys  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as 

Ccin-Bvors:  ihefe  are  in  the  forme  of  a  cone;  and 
of  this  conllrudion  are  all  the  buoys  which  are  floated 
over  dangerous  banks  and  fliallows,  as  a  warning  to 
paffing  (hips,  that  they  may  avoid  them.  They  are  ex- 
tremely large,  that  they  may  be  feen  at  a  diflance ;  and 
are  faftened  by  flrong  chains  to  the  anchors  which  arc 
funk  for  this  purpofe  at  fuch  places.  See  Plate  CVIII. 
fig.  6. 

NuJi-BuoYS  are  fliaped  like  the  middle  fruflrum  of 
two  cones,  abutting  upon  one  common  bafe,  being 
cafks,  which  are  large  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  nearly 
to  a  point  at  each  end,     Plate  CVIII.  fig.  7. 

Woodoi-Buors  are  folid  pieces  of  timber,  fometimes 
in  the  (hipe  of  a  cylinder,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  a 
nun-buoy  ;  they  are  furnidied  with  one  or  two  holes, 
ill  which  to  fix  a  fhort  piece  of  rope,  whofe  two  ends, 
heing  fpliccd  together,  make  a  fort  of  circle  or  ring 
csllcd  ihejirof. 


Cable- Buoys,  are  common  calks  employed  to  buoy    Puoyant 
up  the  cables  in  different  places  from  rocky  ground,         II 
In  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  every  fliip  is  .^"P^""''- 
moored  with  at  leait  three  cables,  and  has  three  or  four         "" 
of  thefe  buoys  on  each  cable  for  this  purpofe. 

Slhigs  of  the  Buor,  the  ropes  which  are  faftened 
about  if,  and  by  which  it  is  hung  :  they  are  curioufly 
fpliccd  round  it,  fomething  refembling  the  braces  of  a 
drum. 

T'o  ftream  the  Buor,  is  to  let  it  fall  from  the  fliip's 
fide  into  the  water  ;  which  is  always  done  before  they 
let  go  the  anchor,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by  the 
buoy-rope  as  it  finks  to  the  bottom. 

Buor-Rope,  the  rope  which  fallens  the  buoy  to  the 
anchor  :  it  (liould  be  little  more  than  equal  in  length 
to  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies,  as  it 
is  intended  to  float  near,  or  immediately  above,  the  bed 
of  it,  that  the  pilot  may  at  all  times  know  the  fituation 
thereof.  See  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  i.  n°  3.  where  b  is  the 
anchor,  c  the  buoy-rope,  and  d  the  buoy  floating  on  the 
furfaceof  the  water.  The  biioy-rope  is  often  extreine- 
ly  ufcful  otherwilc,  in  drawing  I'p  the  anchor  uhen  the 
cable  is  broke.  It  (liould  always,  therefore,  be  of  fuf- 
ficient  ftrength  for  this  purpofe,  or  elfe  the  anchor  may 
be  lo!t  through  negligence. 

Buoy  of  the  Nore,  is  a  buoy  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames,  to  diredt  mariners  how  to  avoid  a 
dangerous  fand. 

BUOYANT,  fomething  which,  by  its  aptnefs  to  float, 
bears  up  other  more  ponderous  and  weighty  things. 
See  Buoy. 

BUPALUS,  a  celebrated  fculptor,  and  native  6f  the 
ifland  of  Chios,  was  fon,  grandfon,  and  grcat-grandfon 
of  fciilptors.  He  had  a  brother,  named  yjthenis,  of  the 
fame  profcdion.  They  flonrilhed  in  the  6o;h  Olympiad  ; 
and  were  cotcmporary  with  Hipponax,  a  poet  of  an  ugly 
and  defpicable  figure.  Our  fculptors  ciivcrtcd  thi.ni- 
felves  in  reprcfcniing  him  under  a  ridiculous  form.-But 
Hipponax  wrote  foflurp  a  fatireagainft  them,  that  they 
hanged  themfelves,  as  fome  fay.  Pliny,  howtver,  does  * 
not  allow  this;  but  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that,  after 
Hipponax  had  taken  his  revenge,  they  made  feveral 
fine  flatues  in  feveral  places  ;  particularly  a  Diana  at 
Chios,  which  was  placed  very  high,  and  appeared  with 
a  frowning  countenance  to  ihofe  that  came  in,  and  with 
a  plcafant  one  to  thofe  that  went  out.  There  were  fe- 
veral flatues  atRonie  made  by  ihem  ;  and  they  worked 
only  in  the  white  marble  of  the.ifleof  Paros.  Paufanias 
mentions  Bupalus  as  a  good  architeift  as  well  as  fculp- 
tor ;  but  fays  nothing  of  Athenis. 

BUPHAGA,  in  orinthology,  a  genus  belonging  to  Plate  CXI. 
the  order  of  picx.  The  beak  is  flraight  and  quadran- 
gular ;  the  mandibles  are  gibbous,  entire,  and  the  gib- 
bofity  is  greater  on  the  outlide.  The  feet  are  of  ihe 
ambulatory  kind.  The  body  is  greyilh  above,  and  of 
a  dirty  yellow  below;  the  tail  is  (liaped  like  a  wedge. 
There  is  but  one  fpccies,  viz,  the  africana,  a  native  of 
Senegal.  It  frequently  perches  upon  oxen,  and  picks 
out  tlie  worms  from  their  backs. 

BUPHONIA  (from  list  ox,  and  <^a>;ti  Jlnnghter),  in 
antiquity,  an  Athenian  feaft  or  ceremony,  denominated 
from  a  bullock  (lain  therein,  with  quaint  formaliiies. 
For  the  origin  of  the  biiphonia,  we  are  told  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ox  :  but  it 
once  happened,  at  the  feaft  of  the  diipol'ia,  that  an  ox 
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luplithal-  cat  the  corn,  orhers  f.17   the  cakes,  which   had  been 
n>""^      drcfTcd  for  the  facrilice.     Thauloa  the  prieft,  cnra^^ed 
'         at  this,  prcfcntly  killed  him,   and    ricd   for  it.     On 
.  °^^^  "'.  which   the  Athenians,  fearing  the  rcfeiitment  of  the 
gods,  and  feigning  themfclves  ignorant  who  had  com- 
mitted the   fart,   brought  the    bloody  axe   before  the 
jadgcs,    where  it  was  folemnly  arraigned,  tried,  found 
,     guilty,   and  condemned.     And,   in  memory   of    this 
event,  a  fcaft  was  inftiuitcd  under  the  denomination  of 
iuplionia.    In  which  it  was  flill  cultomary  for  the  prieft 
to  tly,  and  judgment  to  be  given  about  the  flaughtcr 
of  the  ox. 

BUPHTHALMUM,  ox-eye:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  fuperHua  order,  belonging  10  the  fyngenclia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  naturjl  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Coir.pojltie:  The  receptacle  is 
paleaceous;  the  pappus  an  indifferent  rim  ;  the  feeds, 
cfpecially  thofe  of  the  radius,  emarginated  on  the  fides ; 
the  fligmata  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets  undivided. 
There  arc  ten  fpccies  ;  of  which  the  following  are  the 
moft  remarkable. 

Sptcics.  r.  The  helianlhoides,  a  native  of  North 
America.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual 
llalk,  which  rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  liigh,  garnilhed  at 
each  joint  with  two  oblong  heart-lhaped  leaves,  which 
have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and  the  bafe  on  one  fide 
Ihorter  than  the  other.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  refembling  a  fmall  fun-flower.  3.  The  arljo- 
refcens,  rifes  with  feveral  woody  flems  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  garnifhed  with  leaves  very  imequal 
in  llze  ;  fome  are  narrow  and  long,  others  are  broid 
and  obtufc  ;  thefe  are  intermixed  at  the  fame  joint,  and 
often  at  the  intermediate  one ;  they  are  green,  and 
placed  oppofue.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
have  fcaly  empalements. 

Culture.     All   the  fpecies  may    be  propagated   by 
feeds;  and  thofe  which  do  not,  by  parting  their  roots, 
or  cutting  off  their  branches.     Some  of  the  fpccies  are 
.  tender,  and  require  to  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed. 

IJUPLEURUM,  hare's-ear,  or  Thorough-ivax  : 
A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
nnder  the  4:th  order,  U7iibellata.  The  involucra  of 
the  partial  umbels  are  large  in  proportion,  and  penta- 
jihyllous  ;  the  petals  involuted,  or  rolled  inwards;  the 
fruit  roundilh,  comprcflcd  and  flriated.  The  principal 
fpecies  is  the  fruticofum,or  (hrubby  Ethiopian  hartwort. 
This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftem,  dividing  into  numerous 
branches,  forming  a  bufhy  head  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  placed  alternate,  with  yellow  flowers  in  umbels 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fometimcs  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

BUPRESTIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennas 
arc  fetaceous,  and  as  long  as  the  thorax:  The  head  is 
half  drawn  back  within  the  thorax  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  antennas  are  ferratcd  :  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  jaws,  and  furnifhed  with  palpi :  The  elytra 
are  margined,  and  cover  the  abdomen;  and  the  tarfi 
have  five  articulations:  The  ftct  are  faltatorii.  There 
are  27  fpecies  of  this  infcft,  moil  of  ihcm  natives  of 
Vol.  III. 
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the  Indies.  The  French  have  given  the  name  of  Uuquoi 
Richard  to  this  genus,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  rich  _  II 
colours  with  which  moft  of  the  infcfts  belonging  to  it  Eurdcn^ 
are  adorned.  Infccls  of  this  genus  are  not  common  iu 
England.  They  are  of  the  richeft  fplendor;  and  fome 
appear,  when  alive  to  be  united  in  colour  with  the  re- 
fulgent particles  of  ctneralds,  rubies,  diamonds,  and 
gold.  Applied  to  the  microfcope,  the  fplendor  is  fo 
great  as  to  dazzle  the  eye.  The  guttata  is  one  of  the 
mo/1  oblong  fpccies.  The  whole  body  is  green  and 
gold,  with  a  bluilh  caft  underneath  ;  but  wh-it  diflin- 
guilhes  it,  arc  four  white  dents  or  deprelfcd  fpots  that 
are  fecn  upon  the  elytra,  two  upon  each.  One  of  thofe 
dots  is  on  the  outward  rim  of  the  elytrum,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  near  the  abdomen,  and  is  the  larger  one. 
The  other  is  on  the  inner  edge,  clofe  to  the  future, 
about  three-fourths  of  that  future  downwards,  and  ex- 
actly oppofite  iis  fellow  on  the  other  elytrum.  This 
latter  one  is  the  fmaller.  The  whole  upper  part  of 
the  infed,  viewed  through  a  glafs,  appears  finely 
dotted.  This  fpecies  has  been  found  in  timber- 
yards. 

BUQUOI,  a  town  of  Artois,  in  the  French  Nether- 
lands, lituated  on  the  confines  of  Picardy.  E.  Long. 
2.   40.  N.  Lat.  50.  12. 

BUR,  a  broad  riiig  of  iron,  behind  the  place  made 
for  the  hand  on  the  fpears' ufed  formerly  in  tilting; 
which  bur  was  brought  to  reft,  when  the  tilter  charged 
his  fpear. 

BURBAS,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin  at  Algiers, 
with  the  arms  of  the  dey  flruck  on  both  fides  :  It  is 
worth   half  an  afper. 

BURCHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Bavaria,  fituatcd  on  the  river  Saltz.  E.  Long. 
13.  2j.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BURDEGALA,  or  Burdigala,  ^anc.  gcog.)  ;  a 
trading  port  town  of  Aquitania,  fituaied  on  a  lake  of 
the  fea,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  It 
was  a  famous  feat  of  the  Mufes,  as  appears  by  Aufo- 
niiis's  book  entitled  Profelforej ;  and  birth-place  of 
Aufonius:  Now  Bourdcaux,  capital  of  the  Bourdelois, 
on  the  river  Garonne.     W.  Long.  40.   Lat.  44.  45. 

BURDEN,  or  Burdon,  in  mufic,  the  drone  or  bafs, 
and  the  pipe  or  ftring  which  plays  it :  hence  that  part 
of  a  fong,  that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ftanza, 
is  calleti  the  burden  of  it. — A  chord  which  is  to  be  di- 
vided, to  perform  the  intcrvalsof  mulic,  when  openand 
undivided,  is  alfo  called  the  burden. 

Burden  properly  fignifics  a  heavy  weight  or  load. 
Ringelbcrg  recommends  the  bearing  burdens  as  the 
belt  fort  of  cxercife  ;  cfpecially  to  ftrengthen  men  of 
ftudy.  To  this  end,  be  had  a  gown  lined  with  plates 
of  lead,  which  he  could  juft  lift  with  both  his  hands. 
This  load  he  bore  fix  or  feven  days  togctiier,  cither  in- 
crcafing  or  diminiiliing  it  as  he  found  occafion  ;  by 
which  means  he  could  both  write  and  exercifc  at  the 
fame  time. 

Burden  alfo  denotes  a  fixed  quantity  of  certain 
commodities.  A  burden  of  gad-ftccl  is  two  fcore,  or 
120  pounds. 

BvRDEN  of  M  Skip  is  its  contents,  or  number  of  tons 
it  will  carry.  The  burden  of  a  fhip  may  be  dcitrmi- 
ned  thus :  Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel,  taken  w  ith- 
in  board,  by  the  breath  of  the  (hip,  within  board,  ta- 
ken from  the  midfhip-bcam,  from  plank  '"  lank  ;  and 
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multiply  the  produft  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  takea 
from  the  plank  below  the  keelfon,  to  the  under  part 
of  the  upper  deck  plank;  and  divide  the  laft  product 
by  94:  the  quotient  is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  re- 
quired.    See  Freight. 

BURDOCK,  in  boiany.  See  Arctium  and  Xan- 

THIUM. 

BURELL,  or  CiviTA  BuRRELLA,  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Abruzzo  Citra, 
near  the  river  Singro.  E.Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  ij.i. 
56. 

BUREN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Guelderland.  It  gives  the  title  of  count  de  Burcn  to 
the  prince  of  Orange.  E.  Long.  5.  22.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 
BuREN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wefl- 
phalia,  and  biihopric  of  Paderborn.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Alme,  live  miles  foiuh  of  Paderborn.  E. 
Long.  8.  25.  Nat.  51.  35. 

BURFORD,  a  town  of  Oxfordfliire,  feated  on  an 
afcenc  on  the  river  Windriifli,  is  a  handfome  place, 
chiefly  noted  for  the  making  of  faddics.  The  Downs 
near  it,  noted  for  horfe-races,  are  of  great  advantage  to 
the  town.  Barford  is  an  earldom  in  the  family  of  St 
Albans.  It  is  23  miles  weft-north-well  of  Banbury, 
and  8j  weft  of  London.  W.  Long.  r.  43.  N.  Lat. 
ji.  40. 

BURG,  Burgh,  or  Dun,  in  northern  topography. 
See  Dun. 

Burg,  a  town  of  Lincolndiire,  feated  in  a  marlli, 
12  miles  foiith-eaft  of  Bolton,  and  127  north  of  Lon- 
don.    E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  12. 

Burg,  a  town  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  in  Zut- 
phen,  feated  on  the  old  Iflcl,  18  miles  ealt  of  Nime- 
guen.     E.  Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BuRG-CaJUe,  or  Borongh-Cajlle,  a  fortrefs  on  the 
edge  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  three  miles  weft  of  Yar- 
mouth, where  the  river  Yare  and  Waveny  meet.  It 
was  formerly  a  delightful  place;  but  now  only  the 
ruins  of  its  walls  i-eraain,  near  which  Roman  coins  arc 
often  dug  up. 

'QMYx.GhG^yOxTenure  in  Burgage,  is  where  the 
king  or  other  perfon,  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough, 
in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  a  rent  certain.  It 
is  indeed  only  a  kind  of  town  foccage  ;  as  common  foe- 
cage  f,  by  which  other  lands  are  holden,  is  ufually  of 
a  rural  nature.  A  borough  is  diflinguilhed  from  other 
towns  by  the  right  offending  members  to  parliament ; 
and  where  the  right  of  eledtion  is  by  burgage-tenure, 
that  alone  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  borough. 
Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage-tenure,  is 
where  houfes  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  fcite  of 
houfcs  in  an  ancient  borough,  arc  held  of  fome  lord  in 
common  foccage,  by  a  certain  ellabliflied  rent.  And 
thefefeem  to  have  withftood  the  fliock  of  the  Norman 
encroachments  principally  on  account  of  their  infigni- 
ficancy,  which  made  it  not  worth  while  to  compel  them 
to  an  alteration  oftenure,  as  100  of  them  put  together 
would  fcarce  have  amounted  to  a  knight's  fee.  Be- 
fides  the  owners  of  them,  being  chiefly  artificers,  and 
perfons  engaged  in  trade,  could  not  with  any  tolerable 
propriety  be  put  on  fuch  a  military  eltablifhment  as 
ihe  tenure  in  chivalry  was.  The  free  foccage,  there- 
fore, in  which  thcfe  tenements  are  held,  feems  to  be 
plainly  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty;  which  may  alfo 
account  for  the  great  variety  of  cuftoms  afFedling  ma- 
ny of  thcfe  tenements  fo  held  in  ancient  burgage ;  the 
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principal  and  moft  remakable  of  which  is   that  called    Eurgau 
Borough- Englijh.     See  the  article  BoROVCH-Engli/h.  II 

BURGAU,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  large  ^"''gg"'^- 
fpecies  of  fea-fnail,  of  the  lunar  or  round-mouthed  kind.  ' 
It  is  very  beautifully  lined  with  a  coat,  of  the  nature 
of  the  mother  of  pearl ;  and  the  artificers  take  this  out, 
to  ufe  under  the  name  of  mother  of  pearl,  though  fome 
call  it  after  the  name  of  the  fliell  they  take  it  from, 
burgaudine. 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  French 
artificers,  to  what  we  call  mother  of  pearl.  In  their 
works,  they  do  not  ufe  the  common  nacre-fhell  for  this, 
but  the  lining  of  the  American  burgau.  Hence  fome 
call  the  mother  of  pearl  burgaudine,  and  others  the  ^//r- 
^g-^zc^i/zf  mother  of  pearl. 

BURGDORF,  a  handfome  and  pretty  large  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  feated  on  an  e- 
minence.  The  river  Emma  is  about  a  piflol-fhot  from 
the  town,  and  as  it  often  changes  its  bed,  it  frequent- 
ly does  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  It  runs  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  is  a  ftone- 
bridge  over  it.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  fulphureous 
fpring  which  fupplies  their  baths  with  water,  which  is 
good  againft  palfies  and  difeafcs  of  the  nerves,  E. 
Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  47.  6. 

BURGEON,  in  gardening,  a  knot  or  button  put 
forth  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  fpring.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  French  burgeon,  which  fignifies 
the  fame,  formed  from  the  Latin  burrio,  of  buna. 
Bourgeon  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  othcrwife 
called  eye, bud,  or  germ.  Froftsare  chiefly  dangerous 
when  the  burgeons  begin  to  appear.  The  burgeons 
have  the  fame  Ikin,  fame  pith,  the  fame  ligneous  body, 
and  the  fame  infercions  as  the  flalk ;  that  is,  all  the 
parts  are  the  fame  in  both,  only  more  contrafted  in 
the  former. 

BURGESS,  in  England,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough, 
or  wall  town,  or  one  who  polTeffes  a  tenement  therein. 
The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  magiflrates  of  fome 
towns  ;  as  the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  of  Leominftcr. 

Anciently,  burgefles  were  held  in  great  contempt  ; 
being  reputed  fervile,  bafe,  and  unfit  for  war;  fo  that 
the  gentry  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  fa- 
milies, or  fight  with  them  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  were 
to  appoint  champions.  A  burgefs's  fen  was  reputed 
of  age,  when  he  could  diflintStly  count  money,  meafure 
cloih,  &c. 

Burgess  is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  a  borongh-town  in  parliament.  ISur- 
gefles  are  fuppofed  to  repreknt  the  mercantile  part 
or  trading  intereft  of  the  nation.  They  were  for- 
merly allowed,  by  a  rate  cltabliflied  in  tlie  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  two  Ihillings  a  day  as  wages.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  members  for  boroughs  bear 
above  a  quadruple  proportion  to  thofe  for  couniies. 
The  right  of  election  of  burgefles  depends  on  feveral 
local  charters  and  cuftoms:  though,  by  2  Geo.  II.  c. 
24.  the  right  for  the  future  fliall  be  allowed  according 
to  the  lafl  determination  of  the  lioufe  of  commons 
concerning  it:  and  by  3  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  no  freeman, 
except  fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fcrvitude,  or  marriage, 
fliall  be  intitled  to  vote,unIcfs  he  hath  been  admitted  to 
his  freedom  twelve  months  before.  No  perfon  is  eli- 
gible as  a  burgefs,  who  hath  not  a  clear  eftate  of 
L.300  a-year. 
i3URGGRAVE,    properly  denotes  the  hereditary 
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governor  of  a  caftle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Ger- 
many. The  word  is  compounded  of  iottr^,  ta'oin,  and 
,graj,  or  grave  count.  The  burggraves  were  originally 
the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  caflellans,  or  cc- 
mitej  cafltUani ;  but  their  dignity  was  conliderably  ad- 
vanced under  Rudolph  of  Hapfburgh  ;  before  his  time 
they  were  ranked  only  as  counts,  and  below  the  prin- 
cefs,  but  under  him  began  to  be  efteemed  on  a  footing 
with  princes.  In  fonie  parts,  the  dignity  is  much  de- 
generated, efpeciaily  in  the  palatinate.  There  were 
formerly,  according  to  Lcti,  fifteen  families  who  en- 
joyed the  title  of  burggraves,  thirteen  of  which  are  now 
extinft.  But  this  is  differently  reprefented  by  others. 
In  Bohemia  the  title  of  burggrave  is  given  to  the  chief 
officer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality  of  viceroy. 
In  Prullii,  the  burggrave  is  one  of  the  four  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  province.  In  Guelderland,  the  burggrave 
of  Nimegncn  is  prcfidcnt  of  the  ftates  of  the  province. 

BURGH.     See  Borough. 

Burgh,  or  Dun.     See  Dun. 

BvRCH-Bote  lignifies  a  contribution  towards  the  build- 
ing or  repairing  of  caflles,  or  walls,  for  the  defence  of 
a  borough  or  city. 

By  the  law  of  king  Athclflan,  the  caflks  and  walls 
of  towns  were  to  be  repaired,  and  burgh-bote  levied 
every  year  within  a  fortnight  after  rogation  days.  No 
perfon  whatever  was  exempt  from  thisfervice;  the  king 
himfelf  could  not  exempt  a  man  from  burgh-bote  :  yet, 
in  after  times,  exemptions  appear  to  have  been  fre- 
quently granted  ;  infomuch,  that,  according  to  Cowel, 
the  word  burgh-bote  came  to  be  chiefly  ufed  to  denote 
not  the  fervice,  but  the  liberty  or  exemption  from  ir. 

BvRCH-Breche,  or  hrsch,  a  fine  impofed  on  the  com- 
munity of  a  town,  or  burgh,  for  the  breach  of  peace 
among  them. 

BvnGH-Maih,  were  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  introduced  by  Malcolm  III.  and  refembling 
the  FEE-farm  rents  of  burghs  in  England.    See  Mail. 

BuRGJi-Mafier,  an  officer  in  the  tin-mines,  who  di- 
rects and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  workmen,  &c. 
otherwife  denominated  bailiff  and  bar-mafter. 

BURGHERMASTERS.     See  Burgomaster. 

BURGHMOTE,  the  court  of  a  borough.  By  the 
laws  of  king  Edgar,  the  burghmote  was  to  be  held 
thrice  in  the  year  ;  by  thofeof  Henry  I.   12  times. 

BURGLARY,  or  nocturnal  house-breaking, 
(burg't  latrocinium,)  which  by  the  ancient  Englifh  law 
was  called  hatn;fucksn,  a  word  alfo  ufed  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  but  in  a  fom.cwhat  different  fenfe,  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  heinous  offence  :  not 
only  bfcaufe  of  the  abundant  terror  it  carries  with  it, 
but  alfo  as  it  is  a  forcible  invafion  and  difturbance  of 
that  right  of  habitation  which  every  individual  might 
acquire  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature  ;  an  invafion  which 
in  fuch  a  ftate,  would  be  fure  to  be  puniflied  with 
death,  unlefs  the  aflailant  were  rtrongcr.  But,  in  civil 
fociety,  the  laws  come  in  to  the  afllflanccof  the  weaker 
party  :  and,  befides  that  they  leave  him  this  natural 
right  of  killing  the  agreffor  if  he  can,  they  alfopro- 
icifl  and  avenge  him  in  cafe  the  affailant  is  too  power- 
ful. And  the  law  has  fo  particular  and  tender  a  regard 
to  the  immunity  of  a  man's  houfe,  that  it  ftyles  it  his 
tajl/e,  and  will  never  fuffcr  it  to  be  violated  with  im- 
punity ;  agreeing  herein  witii  the  fentimcnts  of  ancient 
Ronie.     For  this  rcafon  no  outward  doors  can  in  gene- 


ral be  broken  open  to  execute  any  civil  procefs ;  though   r.urglary. 
in  criminal  caufes  the  public  fafety  fuperfedcs  the  pri-  *— v— ' 
vate*.     Hence  alfo  in  part  arifcs  the  animadvcrfion  of  *  See  the 
the  law  upon  e^vcs-droppers,  nufaiicers,  andincendia-  ^'''clc  Ar- 
ries  :  and  to  this  principle  it  mull  be  affigncd,  that  a  ''^' 
man  may  aflemble  people  together  lawfully  (at  Icafl 
if  they  do  not   exceed  ii),  without  danger  of  raifing 
a  riot,  rout,  or  unlawful  affembly,  in  order  to  protect 
his  houfe  ;  which  he  is  not  permitted   to  do  in  any  o- 
tlier  cafe. 

The  definition  of  a  burglar,  as  given  us  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  is,  "  he  that  by  night  breaketli  and  cnter- 
eth  into  a  manlion-houfe,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felo- 
ny." In  this  definition  there  are  four  things  to  be 
confidercd;  \.\ic  time,  the  p/ace,  I'nc  Manner,  and  the 
intent. 

1.  'Vht  time  mud  be  by  night,  and  not  by  day;  for 
in  the  day-lime  there  is  no  burglary;  /.  e.  if  there  be 
day-light  or  crcpufculum  enough,  begun  or  left,  to  dif- 
cern  a  man's  face  withal.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight  ;  for  then  many  midnight  burglaries  would 
go  unpunifhed  :  and  befides,  the  malignity  of  the  offence 
does  not  confift  fo  much  in  its  being  done  in  the  dark, 
as  at  the  dead  of  night ;  wiien  all  tlie  creation,  except 
beafls  of  prey,  areai  reft  ;  when  lleep  hasdifarmed  the 
owner,  and  rendered  hiscaflle  defenceltfs. 

2.  As  to  the  place.  It  mufl  be,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  definition,  in  a  manfion-houfe  :  for  no 
diflant  barn,  warehoufe,  or  the  like,  are  under  tiie 
fame  privileges,  nor  looked  upon  as  a  man's  caftle  of 
defence  ;  nor  is  a  breaking  open  of  houfes  wherein  no 
man  relides,  and  which  for  the  time  being  are  not 
manfion-houfes,  attended  with  the  fame  circumftances 
of  midnight  terror.  A  houfe,  however,  wherein  a  man 
fometimes  refides,  and  whicli  the  owner  hath  left  only 
for  a  (hort  feafon,  ammo  revertsndi,  is  the  objett  of 
burglary,  though  no  one  be  in  it  at  the  time  of  the 
faft  committed.  And  if  the  barn,  liable,  or  ware- 
houfe, be  parcel  of  the  manfion-houfe,  though  not  un- 
der the  fame  roof  or  contiguous,  a  burglary  may  be 
committed  therein  ;  for  the  capital  houfe  prote<!?ts  and 
privileges  all  its  branches  and  appurtenants,  if  within 
the  curtilage  or  homeftall.  A  chamber  in  a  college, 
or  an  inn  of  court,  where  each  inhabitant  hath  a  di- 
Uinft  property,  is,  to  all  other  purpofes  as  well  as  this, 
the  manfion-houfe  of  the  owner.  So  alfo  is  a  room  or 
lodging  in  any  private  houfe,  the  manfion  for  the  time 
being  of  the  lodger;  if  the  owner  doth  not  himfelf 
dwell  in  the  houfe,  or  if  he  and  thelodger  enter  by  dif- 
ferent outward  doors.  But  if  the  owner  himfelf  lies  ia 
the  houfe,  and  hath  but  one  outward  door  at  which  he 
and  his  lodgers  enter,  fuch  lodgers  feem  only  to  be  in- 
mates, and  all  their  apartments  to  be  parcel  of  the  one 
dwelling-houfc  of  the  owner. 

3.  As  to  the  vianner  of  committing  burglary  :  there 
muft  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it. 
But  they  need  not  be  boih  done  at'once  ;  for  if  a  hole 
be  broken  one  night,  and  the  fame  breakers  enter  the 
next  night  through  the  fame,  they  are  burglars.  There 
muft  be  an  ai^ual  breaking;  as,  at  Icaft,  by  breaking 
or  taking  out  tlie  glafs  of,  or  otherwife  opening,  a  win- 
daw  ;  picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  with  a  key  ;  nay, 
by  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloofing  any  other 
faftening  which  the  owner  lias  provided.  But  if  a  per- 
fon leaves  his  doors  or  windowsopen,  it  is  his  own  folly 
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Burglary  and  ncgHgcnce  ;  and  if  a  man  enters  therein,  it  is  no 
y  burglary  ;  yet,  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or 
chamber  door,  it  is  fo.  Bnt  to  come  down  a  chimney 
is  held  a  barglarioas  entry  ;  for  that  is  as  much  clofed 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit.  So  alfo,  to  knock 
at  a  door,  and,  upon  opening  it,  to  nifh  in  with  a  felo- 
nious intent  ;  or,  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to 
fall  upon  the  landlord  and  rob  him  ;  or  to  procure  a 
conftable  to  gain  admittance  in  order  to  fearch  for  trai- 
tors, and  then  to  bind  the  conftable  and  rob  the  houfe  ; 
all  thefe  entries  have  been  adjudged  burglarious,  though 
there  was  no  aftual  breaking  :  for  the  law  will  not  fuf- 
fer  itfclf  to  be  trilled  with  by  fuch  cvahons,  efpecially 
under  the  cloak  of  legal  procefs.  As  for  the  entry,  any 
ihele^ft  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
with  an  inftrumeni  held  in  the  hand,  is  fufficicnt  :  as, 
to  Itep  over  the  threlhuld,  to  put  a  hand  or  hook  in  at 
a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  piilol  to  demand 
one's  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious  entries.  The 
entry  may  be  before  the  breaking,  as  well  as  after  ;  for 
by  llaiuie  12  Anne  c.  7.  if  a  pcrfon  enters  into  the 
dwelling  houfe  of  another,  without  breaking  in,  either 
by  dav  or  by  night,  with  an  intent  to  commit  felony, 
or,  being  in  fuch  houfe,  Ihall  commit  any  felony  ;  and 
fliall  in  the  night  break  out  of  the  fame  ;  this  is  de- 
clared to  be  burglary. 

4.  As  to  \X\t  intent ;  it  is  clear  that  fuch  breaking 
and  entry  muft  be  with  a  felonious  intent,  otherwife  it 
is  only  a  trefpafs.  And  it  is  the  fame,  whether  fuch 
intention  be  adlually  carried  into  execution,  or  only  de- 
monftrated  by  fome  attempt  or  overt  ad,  of  which  the 
jury  is  tojudge. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  but  within  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Burglary  in  any  houfe  belonging  to 
ihe  plate-glafs  company,  with  intent  to  ftcal  the  llock 
or  utenfils,  is  by  ftatute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  declared  to 
be  fingle  felony,  and  punilhed  with  tranfportation  fe- 
ven  years. 

BURGOMASTER,  Burg herm aster,  Bonrger- 
mefter,  or  Btirgviejler,  the  chief  magillrate  of  the 
great  towns  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The 
power  and  jurifdidion  of  the  burgomaflcr  is  not  the 
fame  in  all  places,  every  town  having  its  particular  cu- 
ftoms  and  regulations  :  at  Amfterdam  there  are  four 
chofen  by  the  voices  of  all  thofe  people  in  the  fenate 
who  have  either  been  burgomafters  orechevins.  They 
difpofe  of  all  under  offices  that  fall  in  their  time,  keep 
the  key  of  the  bank,  and  enjoy  a  falary  but  of  500 
guildres;  all  feafts,  public  entertainments,  &c.  being 
defrayed  out  of  the  common  treafury.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  two  Flemifli  \MarA%,borger,  butgefs,  or 
citizen  ;  and  mefter,  viafler.  Some  exprefs  it  in  Latin 
by  conful,  others  by  ft-nator. — M.  Bruneau  obferves, 
that  burgherviajler  in  Holland,  anfwers  to  what  is  cal- 
led atdsnnan  and  JJ}eriff  in  England,  attorney  at 
Coinpeigne,  capitoul  &\.  Tholoufe,  conful  ^i  Langiiedoc, 
&c. 

BURGOO,  orBuRGOUT,  a  fca-fgring  didi,  made 
of  whole  oatmeal,  or  groats,  boiled  in  water  till  they 
bur/l ;  then  mixed  with  butter.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
ftrengthening  diet.  Burgoo,  otherwife  called  loblolly, 
is  held  by  Cockburn  very  proper  to  corrtd  that  ihick- 
nefs  of  humours  and  coflivencfs  to  which  the  other  diet 
of  failors  much  difpofes  them.  Yet  the  burgoo  vic- 
tualling is  the  leall  liked  of  all  their  provifions,  becaufe 


of  the  fcanty  allowance  of  butter  to  It.     The  fame    l!nrg*» 
author  thinks  it  might  be  worth  the  confideration  of         II 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  of    the  feamen   is  commit-  ^  I'grtal. 
ted,  to  contrive  to  render  this  food  more  agreeable  to         ^ 
them. 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Old  Ca- 
ftile,  with  an  archbiihop's  fee,  ereded  in  1574.  It  is 
furrounded  with  mountains,  which  render  the  air  very- 
cold  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other  three  ex- 
ceffive  hot.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  flrong  caflle,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the  river  Alanf on.  The 
principal  avenue  to  the  city  is  by  a  handfome  bridge 
over  this  river,  which  leads  to  a  beautiful  gate,  adorn- 
ed with  the  ftatues  of  feveral  kings  of  Spain.  The 
town  is  large  and  populous;  but  the  houfes  are  ill  built, 
and  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  except  fome  few, 
efpecially  that  which  leads  to  the  cathedral.  There  arc 
feveral  fquares,  adorned  with  fountains  and  flatuts. 
The  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is  furround- 
ed with  fine  houfes,  with  piazzas  to  each.  The  cathe- 
dral church  is  a  mafter-piece  of  Gothic  architedure, 
and  one  of  the  fined  in  all  Spain.  The  church  of  the 
Auguflines  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and  rich  cha- 
pel of  the  holy  crucifix.  There  are  feveral  fine  con- 
vents and  nunneries  ;  one  of  which  laft  contains  150 
nuns,  who  muft  al!  be  of  noble  extradion.  They  have 
likevvife  a  royal  hofpiial,  very  richly  endowed  ;  and  at 
this  place  they  fpeak  the  bell  Caftilian,  that  is,  the  pu- 
rcfl  Spanilh  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  4.  7.  N.  Lat. 
43.  20. 

BURGUNDIONES,  a  part  or  branch  of  the  Vin- 
dili  or  Wandili.  Cluverius  places  them  about  the 
Wana,  a  river  of  Poland  :  though  the  conjedures  on 
the  feat  of  thefe  people  are  doubtful  ;  and  no  wonder, 
becaufe  the  Roman  expeditions  terminated  at  the  Elbe. 
They  aftcrw  ards  removed  to  the  Cifalpin,  Germany, 
and  at  length  to  Celtic  Ganl,  and  gave  name  to  the 
duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY,  a  province  or  government  of  France. 
It  contains,  befidcs  the  government  of  Burgundy,  La 
Breffe,  La  Bugy,  and  the  diftrid  of  Gex  ;  having 
Champagne  on  the  north,  Lyonnois  on  the  fouth, 
Franche  Comte  on  the  call,  and  Nivcrnois  and  Boiir- 
bonnois  on  the  weft.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  about  45  leagues,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft 
about  30.  It  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and 
tobacco  ;  being  watered  by  the  Seine,  the  Dchunc 
which  falls  into  the  Soane,  the  Brebincc  or, Bourbince, 
the  Armanfon,  the  Oucke,  and  the  Tille.  There  are 
fome  noted  mineral  fprings  in  it,  with  fublerraneoiis 
lakes,  and  plenty  of  ochre.  For  a  long  time  it  had 
dukes  of  its  own,  fubordinate  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
but  at  laft,  Louis  XI.  upon  the  failure  of  the  heirs  male, 
feized  upon  it,  and  annexed  it  to  his  crown.  The  whole 
government  lies  within  the  jurifdidion  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy,  except  a  fmall  part  that  is  fubjed 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  ftates  meet  regularly  every  tlirec 
years,  toraife  the  money  required  of  ihem  by  the  court. 
The  principal  places  are  Dijon,  Auxerre,  Autun, 
Bourbon,  L'Ancy,  &c. 

BURIAL,  the  iiuernifntof  a  dcceafed  perfon. 

The  rites  of  burial  are  looked  upon  in  ail  coiiiiirics,. 
and  at  all  times,  as  a  debt  (o  facred,  that  fuch  as  nc- 
gleded  10  difcharge  it  were  thought  accurfed  :  hence 
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Kurial.  the  Romans  called  them  jufta,  and  the  Greeks  re^tt/. 
"  ^  '  fix^  f^xaji,  tinn,  words  implying  the  inviolable  obliga- 
tions which  nature  has  laid  upon  the  living  to  take 
care  of  the  obfeqnies  of  the  dead.  Nor  arc  we  to 
wonder,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ex- 
tremely I'olicitous  about  the.intermen:  of  their  deceafcd 
friends,  fince  they  were  ftrongly  perfuadcd,  that  their 
fouls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elyfian  fields  till 
their  bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth ;  and  if  it  hap- 
pened that  they  never  obtained  the  rites  of  biiriii,  they 
were  excluded  from  the  happy  manlions  for  the  term 
of  100  years.  For  this  reafon  it  was  confidered  as  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  all  travellers,  who  (Jiould  meet 
with  a  dead  body  in  their  way,  to  call  duft  or  mould 
upon  it  three  times;  and  of  thefe  three  handfulsone 
at  leaft  was  caft  upon  the  head.  The  ancients  likewifc 
confidered  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  they  were  no:  laid 
ill  the  ft-piilchres  of  their  fathers ;  for  which  reafon, 
fuch  as  died  in  foreign  countries  had  ufaally  their  afhes 
brouglit  ho:ne,  and  interred  with  thofe  of  their  ancef- 
tors.  B'.it  notwith (landing  their  great  care  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  there  were  fonie  perfons  whom 
they  thought  unworthy  of  that  lad  ofhce,  and  to  whom 
therefore  they  refufed  it :  fuch  were,  I.  Public  or  pri- 
vate enemies.  3.  Such  as  betrayed  orconfpired  againfl 
their  country.  3.  Tyiants,  who  were  always  looked 
upon  as  enemies  to  their  country.  4.  Villains  guilty 
of  facrilege.  5.  Such  as  died  in  debt,  whofe  bodies 
belonged  to  their  creditors.  And.  6.  Some  particular 
offenders,  who  fuffered  capital  pnnilhment. 

Of  thofe  who  were  allowed  the  rites  of  burial,  fome 
were  diltingaiihed  by  particular  circumftances  of  dif- 
grace  atteoding  their  interment:  thus  perfons  killed 
by  lightning  were  buried  apart  by  themfclves,  being 
thought  odious  to  the  gods  :  thofe  who  wafted  their 
patrimony  forfeited  the  right  of  being  buried  in  the 
fcp'ilchres  i)f  their  fathers  :  and  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  feVf-murder  were  privately  depofited  in  the  ground, 
without  the  accullomed  foleninities.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  privilege  of  burial  was  denied  only  to  fclf-murder- 
crs,  who  were  thrown  out  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  Chrirtian  church,  though  good  men  always  defircd 
the  privilege  of  interment,  yet  they  were  not,  like  the 
heathens,  fo  concerned  for  their  bodies,  as  to  think  it 
any  detriment  to  them,  if  either  the  barbarity  of  an 
enemy,  or  fome  other  accident,  deprived  them  of  this 
privilege.  The  pri  iiitive  Chriftian  Church  denied  the 
more  folemn  rites  of  burial  only  to  unbaptized  perfons, 
felf-murderers,  and  excommunicated  perlons  who  con- 
tinued obftinate  and  impenitent,  in  a  manifeA  contempt 
of  the  church's  cenfurcs. 

The  place  of  burial  among  the  Jews  was  never  par- 
ticularly determined.  We  find  tliey  had  graves  in  the 
town  and  country,  upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
upon  mountjins.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  temples  were 
made  repofitories  for  the  dead  in  the  primitive  ages; 
yet  the  genrral  cuftom  in  latter  ages,  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  the  Romans  and  other  heathen  nations, 
was  to  bury  thrir  dead  witho'.it  their  cities,  and  chiefly 
by  the  hig'nvayj.  Among  the  primitive  Chriltians,  bu- 
rying in  cities  w  is  not  allowed  for  the  firfk  300  years, 
nor  in  churches  for  many  ages  after,  the  dead  bodies 
being  firft  depofited  in  the  atrium  or  churchyard,  and 
porches  and  porticos  of  the  church:  hcr<!yitary  bury- 
ing-places  were  fojrbiddcn  till  the  12th  century.   As  to 


the  time  of  burial,  with  all  the  ceremonies  accompany-     Daricl 
ing  it,  fee  the  article  Funeral- Rites.  II 

BURICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Burkfque. 
Wellphajia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves,  fubjedt  to  the  king 
of  Prulfia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Frencii  in  1672,  who 
dcmolilhed  the  fortifications.  It  is  agreeably  fcated  on 
the  river  Rhine,  over-againft  Wefcl,  in  E.  Long.  6.  8. 
N.  Lat.  jt.  58. 

BURIDAN  (John),  a  native  of  Bcthune,  in  Artois, 
was  one  of  the  nioft  celebrated  philofophers  of  the  I4ih 
century.  He  taught  in  the  nniverfity  of  Paris  with 
great  reputation;  and  wrote  commentaries  on  logic, 
morality,  and  Ariflotle's  metaphyfics.  Aventinus  re- 
lates, that  be  was  a  difciple  of  Ockham  ;  and  that,  be- 
ing expelled  Paris  by  the  power  of  the  Realifts,  which 
was  fiiperior  to  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  he  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  founded  the  Univerfity  of  Vienna. 
From  him  came  the  proverb  of  the  afs  of  Buridan,  fo 
famous  in  the  fchools.  Buridan  fuppofed  an  hungry 
afs  fixed  at  an  exaftly  equal  diftance  between  two 
bulhels  of  oats;  or  an  afs  as  much  prefTed  by  thirft  as 
hunger,  between  a  bufhel  of  oats  and  a  pail  of  water, 
each  of  them  ading  equally  on  his  fenfcs.  Having 
made  this  f.ippoliiion,  he  defired  to  know  what  the  afs 
would  do.'  If  he  was  anfwered  that  he  would  remain 
immoveable,  then  he  concluded  he  would  die  of  hunger 
between  two  bulhels  of  oats,  or  of  both  hunger  and 
thirft,  with  both  corn  and  water  within  his  reach.  This 
appeared  abfurd,  and  brought  the  laugher  on  his  fide  ; 
but  if  it  was  replied,  that  the  afs  would  not  be  fo  llu- 
pidastodie  of  hunger  or  thirft  in  fuch  a  fituation. 
Then  (laid  he),  the  afs  has  free  will,  or  is  it  po/Tiblc 
that  of  two  equal  weights  the  one  Ihouid  outweigh  the 
other?  Thefe  two  confequences  appeared  equally  ab- 
furd ;  and  thus  Buridan,  by  this  fophifm,  perplexed 
the  philofophers,  and  his  afs  became  famous  in  the 
fchools. 

BURKITT  (William),  a  celebrated  commentator 
on  the  New  Teftament,  was  born  at  HitchaminNorth- 
amptonlhire,  July  2Sth  1650,  and  educated  at  Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge.  He  entered  young  upon  the 
miniftry,  being  ordained  by  bifliop  Reynolds  :  and  the 
firft  employnienc  which  he  had  was  at  Mildcn  in  Suf- 
folk, where  he  continued  21  years  a  conftont  preacher, 
firft  as  a  curate,  and  afterwards  as  reftor  of  that 
church.  In  the  year  1692,  he  had  a  call  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Dcdham  in  Effex,  where  he  continued  to  the 
timeof  hisdeath,  which  happened  in  the  latter  end  of 
Oftober  1703.  He  was  a  pious  and  charitable  man. 
He  made  great  collections  for  the  French  Proteftanis 
in  the  years  1687,  &c.  and  by  his  great  care,  pains, 
and  charges,  procured  a  worthy  minifter  to  go  and 
fettle  in  Carolina.  Among  other  charities,  by  his  laft 
will  and  teftament,  he  bequeathed  the  houfe  wherein 
he  lived,  with  the  lands  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  an 
habitation  for  the  Icdurcr  that  (hould  be  chofen  from 
time  to  time,  to  read  the  lefture  at  Dedham.  Befiiles 
his  Commentary  upon  the  New  Teftament,  written  in 
the  fame  plain,  pradical  and  affcdionaie  manner  in 
which  he  preached,  he  wrote  a  volume  entitled.  The 
poor  7/tan's  h:lp,  and  rich  man's  guide. 

BURLAW.     See  Br  Law. 

BURLEIGH.     See  Cecil. 

BURLESQUE,  a  fpecies  of  compofition,  which, 
ihoujju  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not  confined  to 
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Kurlefque  that  flibje(5l ;  for  it  is  clearly  diftingiiifliable  into  biir- 
liiirlingtoii  lefque  that  excites  laughter  merely,  and  burlelque  that 
'^  excites  derinon  or  ridicule.  A  grave  fiibjedt,  in  which 
there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be  brought  down  by  a 
certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  rifible,  as  in  Virgil  tra- 
veflie  ;  the  author  firll  laughs  at  every  turn,  in  order  to 
make  his  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin  is  a  burlefquc 
poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a  lowand  trifling 
incident  to  expofe  the  luxury,  indolence,  and  conten- 
tious fpirit  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the  author, 
turns  the  fubjejl  into  ridicule,  by  dreffing  it  in  the  he- 
roic ftyle,  and  affedling  to  confider  it  as  of  the  utmofh 
dignity  and  importance.  Though  ridicule  is  the  poet's 
aim,  he  always  carries  a  grave  face,  and  never  once  be- 
trays a  fmile.  The  oppofition  between  the  fubjeft  and 
the  manner  of  handling  it,  is  what  produces  the  ridi- 
cule ;  and  therefore,  in  a  compofition  of  this  kind,  no 
image  profelFedly  ludicrous  ought  to  have  quarter,  be- 
caufe  fuch  images  deftroy  the  contrafl:. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
its  efFcifts  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above  the  fubjeCt ; 
yet  the  poet  ought  to  confine  himftlf  to  Aicli  images  as 
are  lively,  and  readily  apprehended.  A  Arained  ele- 
vation, foaring  above  theordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
not  a  pleafant  imprellion.  The  mind  is  foon  dilgurted 
by  being  kept  long  on  the  flretch.  Machinery  may  be 
employed  in  a  burlefque  pnem,  fuch  as  the  Lutrin,  the 
Difpcnfary,  or  Hudibras,  with  more  fuccefs  and  pro- 
priety than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry.  For  bur- 
lefque poems,  though  they  alTume  the  air  of  hiftory, 
give  entertainment  chiefly  by  their  pleafant  and  lu- 
dicrous piiStures  :  it  is  not  the  aim  of  fuch  a  poem  to  raife 
fyrapathy  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  a  ftrift  imitation  of  na- 
ture is  not  neceffary.  And  hence,  the  more  extrava- 
gant the  machinery  in  a  ludicrous  poem,  the  more  en- 
tertainment it  affords. 

BURLINGTON,  in  England,  a  fea  port  town  in 
the  caft  riding  of  Yorklhire,  fituated  on  the  German 
ocean,  about  jy  miles  north-eaflof  York.  E.  Long.  o. 
10.  and  N.  Lat.  54.  i  j.  It  gave  the  title  of  ear/  to  a 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Boyle,  but  the  earldom 
is  now  extinft. 
Morfe\  Burlington,  a  city  in  the  State  of  New-Jerfey, 

Gtograpby.  in  North-America,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame 
nanie,  extends  three  miles  along  the  Delaware,  and 
one  mile  back,  at  right  angles,  into  the  county  of  Bur- 
lington, and  is  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia  by  wa- 
ter, and  fcventeen  by  land.  The  ifland,  which  is  the 
moft  populous  part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It 
has  four  entrances  over  bridges  and  caufeways,  and  a 
quantity  of  bank  meadow  adjoining.  On  the  ifland  are 
one  hundred  and  fixiy  houfes,  nine  hundred  white,  and 
one  hundred  black  inhabitants.  But  few  of  the  ne- 
groes are  flaves.  The  main  ftreets  are  conveniently 
jpacious,  and  mollly  ornamented  with  trees  in  the  fronts 
of  the  houfes,  which  are  regularly  arranged.  The  Dela- 
ware, oppofite  the  town, isaboutaniilc  wide  ;  and,  under 
fliclter  of  Miiiinnicunk  and  Burlington  iflands,  affords 
a  fafe  and  convenit  nt  harbour.  It  is  cominodioufly  fitu- 
ated for  trade,  but  is  too  near  the  opulent  city  of  Phila- 
delphia to  adu-.il  of  any  cenfid(  rablc  increafe.  There 
are  two  houfes  for  public  worfliip  in  the  town,  one  for 
the  Friends  or  Qiiakers,  who  are  the  mofl  numerous^ 


and  one  for  Epifcopalians.     The  other  public  buildings  Tunuaii, 
are  two  market  houfes,  a  court-houfc,  and  the  btft  gad         II 
in  the  ftate.      Befides  thefe,    there  is  an  academy,  ,  Burnet. 
a  free  fchool,  a  nail  manufatlory,  and  an  excellent         ' 
diflillery. 

The  city  is  a  free  port.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldermen  hold  a  commercial  court,  when  the  matter  in 
controvcrfy  is  between  foreigners  and  foreigners,  or 
between  foreigners  and  citizens.  The  idand  of  Bur- 
lington was  laid  out,  and  the  firil  fettlements  made  as 
early  as  1677.  In  1682,  the  ifland  of  Mittinnicunk, 
or  Free-School  ifland,  was  given  for  the  ufc  of  the 
ifland  of  Burlington;  the  yearly  profits  arifingfrom 
it  (which  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds) 
are  appropriated  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 

BURMAN  (Francis),  a  Proteflant  minifler,  and 
learned  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1628;  and  died  on  the  loth  of  November 
1679,  after  having  publifhed  a  courfe  of  divinity,  and 
feveral  other  works. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Francis  Bur77ian, 
his  fon;  or  with  Peter  Bur7nati,  a  laborious  commen- 
tator on  Phxdrus,  Lucan,  'Petronius,  and  other  pro- 
fane authors,  who  died  in  1741. 

BURN,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  an  injury  received 
in  any  part  of  tlie  body  by  fire.     See  Surgery. 

BURNET  (Gilbert),  bifliop  of  Salifbury  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1643,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  fliire  of  Aberdeen. 
His  father  being  bred  to  the  law,  was,  at  the  reflora- 
tion  of  king  Charles  II.  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
feflion,  with  the  title  oi  lord  Crhjiond,  in  reward  for  his 
conlfant  attachment  to  the  royal  party  during  the  trou- 
bles of  Great-Britain.  Our  author,  the  youngeft  fon 
of  his  father,  was  inflrudfed  by  him  in  the  Latin  tongue: 
at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  continue  his  ftudies 
at  Aberdeen,  and  was  admitted  M.  A.  before  he  was 
14.  His  own  inclination  ltd  him  to  the  fludy  of  the 
civil  and  feudal  law  ;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was 
from  this  ftudy  he  had  received  more  jiiff  notions  con- 
cerning the  foundationsof  civil  fociety  and  government, 
than  thofe  which  fome  divines  maintain.  About  a  year 
after,  lie  changed  his  mind,  and  began  to  apply  to  di- 
vinity, to  the  great  fatisfadlion  of  his  father.  He  was 
admitted  preacher  before  he  was  18  ;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Burnet,  his  coufin-german  offered  Lim  a  benefice  ;  but 
he  refufed  to  accept  of  it. 

In  1663,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  came  into  England ;  and  after  fix  months 
flay  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scotland; 
which  he  foon  left  again  to  make  a  tour  for  fome 
months,  in  1664,  in  Holland  and  France.  At  Amflcr- 
dam,  by  the  help  of  a  Jewifh  rabbi,  he  perfefted  him- 
fclf  in  the  Hebrew  language;  and  likewil'e  became 
acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  different  per- 
fuafions  tolerated  in  that  country ;  as  Calvinifls,  Ar- 
minians,  Lutherans,  Anabaptifts,  Brownifls,  Papifls, 
and  Unitarians;  amongfl  each  of  which  he  ufrd  fre- 
quently to  declare,  he  met  with  men  of  fuch  unle igncd 
piety  and  virtue,  that  he  became  fixed  in  a  llrong 
principle  of  univerfal  charity,  and  an  invincible  abhor- 
rence of  all  feverities  on  account  of  religious  diflcn- 
fions. 

Upon 
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Surnet.  Upoa  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  admitted 
«  'miailter  of  Salton ;  in  wii.cii  llition  he  ferved  five 
years  in  the  moll  excmpliry  nunner.  He  drew  up  a 
memorial,  in  wliich  he  tojjc  notice  of  the  principal 
errors  in  the  candact  of  the  Scots  biihops,  which  he 
obfcrved  no:  to  be  conformahlc  to  the  primitive  inftitu- 
tion  ;  and  ftrnt  a  copy  of  it  to  fevcral  of  them.  This 
expofed  him  to  their  refcntracnts  :  bat,  to  Ihow  he  was 
not  actuated  with  a  fpirit  of  ambition,  he  led  a  retired 
courfe  of  life  for  two  years  j  which  fo  endangered  his 
health,  that  he  was  oblijred  to  abate  his  exceilive  ap- 
plication to  flady.  In  1669,  he  publilhed  his  "  Mo- 
deft  and  free  conference  between  a  conformiftand  non- 
conformift."  He  became  acquainted  with  the  dutchefs 
of  Hamilton,  who  communicated  to  him  all  the  papers 
belonging  to  her  father  and  uncle;  upon  which  he 
drew  up  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton." 
The  duke  of  Lauderdale,  hearing  he  was  abo.it  this 
work,  invited  him  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to 
king  Charles  IL  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  mar- 
ried the  lady  Margarec  Kennedy,  daugher  of  the  earl 
of  Cainiis;  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly 
efleemed  by  the  Preibyterians,  to  whofe  fcntimenis  (lie 
was  ftrongly  inclined.  As  there  was  fome  difparity 
in  their  ages,  that  it  might  remain  paft  difpute  that 
this  match  was  wholly  owing  to  inclination,  and  not 
to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  before  their  marriage 
our  author  delivered  the  lady  a  deed,  whereby  he  re- 
nounced all  pretenfions  to  her  fortune,  which  was  very 
confiderable,  and  miift  oiherwife  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  flie  herfelf  having  no  intention  to  fecure  it.  The 
fame  year  he  publilhed  his  "  Vindication  of  the  autho- 
rity, conftitution  and  laws  of  the  church  and  Hate  of 
Scotland  ;"  which  at  thai  junifture  was  looked  upon 
as  fo  great  a  fervice,  that  he  was  again  offered  a  bifliop- 
ric,  and  a  promife  of  the  next  v«cant  archbiiTiopric ; 
but  did  not  accept  of  it,  becaufe  he  could  not  approve 
of  the  meafures  of  the  court,  the  grand  view  of  which 
he  fasv  to  be  the  advancement  of  popery. 

Mr  Burnet's  intimacy  with  the  dukes  of  Hamilton 
and  Lauderdale  occafioned  him  to  be  frequently  fcnt 
for  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  con- 
vcrfations  with  him  in  private.  But  Lauderdale  con- 
ceiving a  refentment  againfl  him  on  account  of  the 
freedom  %vith  which  he  fpoke  to  him,  rcprefented  at 
laft  to  the  king,  that  Dr  Burnet  was  engaged  in  an 
oppofition  to  his  meafures.  Upon  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  perceived  that  thefe  fuggeftions  had  entirely 
thrown  him  out  of  the  king's  favour,  though  the  duke 
of  York  treated  him  with  greater  civility  than  ever, 
and  diffuaded  him  from  going  to  Scotland.  Upon  this, 
he  refigned  his  profelTorihip  at  Glafgow,  and  ftaid  at 
London.  About  this  time  the  living  at  Cripple-gate 
being  vacant  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's  (in 
whofe  gift  it  was),  hearing  of  his  circiimftances,  and 
the  hirddiip  he  had  undergone,  fent  him  an  offer  of 
the  benefice  ;  but  as  he  had  been  informed  of  their  fird 
intention  of  conferring  it  on  Dr  Fowler,  he  gcncroiilly 
declined  it.  In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord 
Hollis,  whom  he  had  known  in  France,  ambalTidor  at 
that  court,  he  was,  by  Sir  Herboitle  Grimflone,  mailer 
of  the  rolls,  appointed  preacher  of  the  chapel  there, 
rotwithftanding  ihc  oppolition  of  the  court.  He  was 
foon  after  chofen  a  leiflurcrof  St  Clement's,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  preachers  that  were  mofl  followed  in 


town.     In  1697,  he  publilhed  his  Hiftory  of  the  re-    Kurnct. 

formation,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  hoiifcs  ' "^ 

of  parliament.  The  firll  part  of  it  was  publilhed  in 
1679,  and  the  fecond  in  1681.  Next  year  he  pub- 
lilhed an  abridgement  of  thefe  two  parts. 

Mr  Burnet  about  this  time  happened  to  be  fent  lor 
to  a  woman  in  ficknefs,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an 
amour  with  the  earl  of  Rochefter.  The  manner  in 
which  he  treated  her  during  her  illncfs,  gave  that  lord 
a  great  curiofity  for  being  acquainted  with  him. 
Whereupon,  for  a  whole  winter,  he  fpent  one  evening 
in  a  week  with  Dr  Burnet,  who  difcourfed  with  him 
upon  all  thofe  topics  upon  which  fceptics  and  men  of 
loofe  morals  attack  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  happy 
effect  of  thefe  conferences  occafioned  the  publication 
of  his  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  that  earl.  In 
16S2,  when  the  adminiftration  was  changed  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  York,  being  much  reforted  to  by  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  return- 
ing vilits,  he  built  a  laboratory,  and  went  for  above  a 
year  through  a  courfe  of  chemical  experiments.  Not 
long  after  he  refufed  a  living  of  ;ool.  a-year  offered 
him  by  the  earl  of  ElTcx,  on  the  terms  of  his  not  re- 
fiding  there  but  in  London.  When  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  popiih  plot  was  on  foot,  he  was  frequently 
fent  for  and  confultcd  by  king  Charles  with  relation  to 
the  ftatc  of  the  nation.  His  majefty  oifered  hini  the 
bilhopric  of  Chichcfter,  then  vacant,  if  he  would  en- 
gage in  his  intereAs ;  but  he  refufed  to  accept  it  on 
thefe  terms.  He  preached  at  the  Rolls  till  1684, 
when  he  was  difmilFed  by  order  of  the  court.  About 
this  time  he  publillied  fevcral  pieces. 

On  king  James's  accelTion  to  the  throne,  having  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  firlt  went 
to  Paris,  and  lived  in  great  retirement,  till  contracting 
an  acquaintance  with  brigadier  Stouppe,  a  Protellanc 
gentleman  in  the  French  fervice,  he  made  a  tour  with 
him  into  Italy.  He  met  with  an  agreeable  reception 
at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author's 
arrival,  fent  the  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards  to  acquaint 
him  he  would  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed,  to  a- 
void  the  ceremony  of  killing  his  holinefs's  flipper. 
But  Dr  Burnet  excufed  himfclf  as  well  as  he  could. 
Some  diputes  which  our  author  had  here  concerning 
religion  beginning  to  be  taken  notice  of,  made  it 
proper  for  him  to  quit  the  city ;  which,  upon  an  in- 
timation given  him  by  prince  Borghefe,  he  accordingly 
did. 

He  pnrfned  his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. In  168S,  he  came  to  Utrecht,  with  an  in- 
tention to  fettle  in  fome  of  the  fcvcn  provinces.  There 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange  (to  whom  their  party  in  England  had  re- 
commended him)  to  come  to  the  Hague,  which,  he 
accepted.  He  was  foon  made  acquainted  with  the  fc- 
cret  of  their  counfels,  and  advifcd  the  fitting  out  of  a 
rieet  in  'Holland  fifficicnt  to  fupport  their  ddlgns  and 
encourage  their  friends.  This,  and  the  /Account  of  his 
travels,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  blend  Popery  and 
tyranny  together,  and  rrprefcnt  them  as  infcparablc, 
with  fome  papers  rcfledingon  the  proceedings  of  Eng- 
land, that  came  out  in  lingle  Ihccts,  and  were  dif- 
perfed  in  fevcral  parts  of  England,  molt  of  wliich  Mr 
B  irnct  owned  himfclf  the  author  of,  alarmed  king 
James ;  and  were  the  occafion  of   his  writing  tw  ice 
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Burnet,     againfl;  him  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  and  infilling, 

*■ " ^  by  his  ambaflador,    on   his   being    forbid  the  court; 

which,  after  much  importunity,  was  done,  though  he 
continued  to  be  triifted,  and  employed  as  before,  the 
Dutch  minifter  confulting  him  daily.  To  put  an  end 
to  thefe  frequent  conferences  with  the  minifters,  a  pro- 
fecntion  for  high  treafon  was  fet  on  foot  againfl;  him 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  But  Burnet  receiving 
the  news  thereof  before  it  arrived  at  the  States  he  a- 
voided  the  ftorm,  by  petitioning  for,  and  obtaining 
without  any  difficulty,  a  bill  of  naturalization,  in  order 
to  his  intended  marriage  with  Mary  Scot,  a  Dutch 
lady  of  confiderablc  fortune,  who,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  birth,  had  thofe  ^of  a  fine  perfon  and  under- 
ftanding. 

After  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  being  legally  un- 
der the  proteftion  of  Holland,  when  Mr  Burnet  found 
king  James  plainly  fubverting  the  coiiftitution,  he  o- 
mitted  no  method  to  fupport  and  promote  the  defign 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  formed  of  delivering  Great 
Britain,  and  came  over  with  him  in  quality  of  chap- 
lain. He  was  foon  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Sailfbury. 
He  declared  for  moderate  meafures  with  regard  to  the 
clergy  who  fcrupled  to  take  the  oaths,  and  many  were 
difpleafed  with  him  for  declaring  for  the  toleration  of 
nonconform ifls.  His  paftoral  letter  concerning  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  1689,  iiappening  to  touch  upon  the  right 
of  conqueft,  gave  fuch  offence  to  both  honfes  of  parlia- 
ment, that  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  executioner.  In  1698,  he  lofl  his  wife  by 
the  fmall-pox;  and,  as  he  was  almod  immediately  af- 
ter appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  in 
whofc  education  he  took  great  care,  this  employment, 
and  the  tender  age  of  his  children,  induced  him  the  fame 
year  to  fupply  her  lofs  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs  Berke- 
ly,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Blake,  knight.  In 
1699  he  publifhed  his  Expofuion  of  the  39  articles  ; 
which  occafioned  a  reprcfeniation  againfl  him  in  the 
lower  houfe  of  convocation  in  the  year  1701  ;  but  he 
was  vindicated  by  the  upper  houfe.  His  fpecch  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  1704  againfl  the  bill  to  prevent  occa- 
fional  conformity  was  feverely  attacked.  He  died  in 
1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St  James, 
Clcrkenwell,  where  he  has  a  monument  erefted  to  him. 
He  formed  a  fcheme  for  augmenting  the  poor  livings  ; 
which  he  prefTed  forward  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  it 
ended  in  an  aft  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  2d  year  of 
queen  Anne,  "for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings  of 
the  poor  clergy." 

Burnet  (Thomas),  a  polite  and  learned  writer  in 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
educated  in  Cambridge  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  John 
'  Tillotfon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  In 
the  beginning  of  1685,  he  was  mademafter  of  Sutton's 
hofpital  in  London,  after  which  he  entered  into  holy 
orders.  During  the  reign  of  king  James,  he  made  a 
noble  fland  in  his  port  as  mafter  of  the  charter-honfe 
againfl  the  encroachments  of  that  monarch,  who  would 
have  impofed  one  Andrew  Popham,  a  Papifl,  as  a  pcn- 
fioner  upon  the  foundation  of  that  houfe.  In  1680  he 
fxMiihed  his  Te//uris  thioria/acra,  fo  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  the  purity  of  the  flyle  and  beauty  of  the 
fentiments,  that  king  Charles  gave  encouragement  to 
a  tranflation  of  it  into  Englifh.     This  theory  was  how- 


ever attacked  by  feveral  writers.    In  1692  he  publiflieJ    Eurnet, 
his  ^rchieologiapkilofophicayicd'iczitA  to  kingW  iiliam.   Burning, 
to  whom  he  was  clerk  of  the  clofet.     He  died  in  1715.  " 
Since  his  death  hath  been  publiHied,  his  book   De  Jla- 
tu  viortuortim  et  rcjurgc?ittun/,  and  his  trcatifc  De  fide 
et  officns  Chriftianoru?/!. 

Burnet,  in  botany.     SeePoTERiuM  andSANGUi- 

SOKBA, 

BURNHAM,  a  market  town  of  Norfolk  in  England, 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

BURNING,  the  aftion  of  fire  on  fome  pabulum  or 
fuel,  by  which  the  minute  parts  thereof  are  put  into 
a  violent  motion,  and  fome  of  them  alTuming  the  nature 
of  fire  themfelves,  &y  oW  bi-erbet!/,  while  the  refl  are 
diffipated  in  form  of  vapour  or  reduced  to  allies.  See 
Ignition. 

Extraordhiary  Cafes  of  Burning.  Wc  have  inflances 
of  perfons  burnt  by  fire  kindled  within  their  own  bo- 
dies. A  woman  ai  Paris,  who  ufed  to  drink  brandy  to 
excefs,  was  one  night  reduced  to  afhes  by  a  fire  from 
within,  all  but  her  head  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers. 
Signora  Corn.  Zangari,  or,  as  others  call  her,  Corn. 
Band't,  an  aged  lady,  of  an  unblcmiflicd  life,  nearCe- 
fcna  in  Romagna,  underwent  the  fame  fate  in  March 
1 73 1.  She  had  retired  in  the  evening  into  her  chamber 
fomewhat  indifpofed  ;  and  in  the  morning  was  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  reduced  to  afhes,  all  except 
her  face,  legs,  Ikull,  and  three  fingers.  The  flockings 
and  flioes  Hie  had  on  were  not  burnt  in  the  lead.  The 
allies  were  light ;  and,  on  prelfing  between  the  fingers, 
vanifhed,  leaving  behind  a  grofs  Itinking  moiflure  with 
which  the  floor  was  fmcared  ;  the  walls  and  furniture 
of  the  room  being- covered  with  a  nioifl  cineritious 
foot,  which  had  not  only  ftained  the  linen  in  the  chefts, 
but  had  penetrated  into  the  clofet,  as  well  as  into  the 
room  overhead,  the  walls  of  which  were  moiliened  with 
the  fame  vifcous  humour. — Wehave  various  other  rela- 
tions of  perfons  burnt  to  death  in  this  unaccountable 
manner. 

Sig.  Mondini,  feianchini,  and  Maffei,  have  written 
treatifes  exprefs  to  account  for  the  caufe  of  fo  extraor- 
dinary an  event :  common  fire  it  could  not  be,  fince  this 
would  likewife  have  burnt  the  bed  and  the  room  ;  bcfides 
that  it  would  have  required  many  hours,  and  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fuel,  to  reduce  a  human  body  to  allies  ;  and, 
after  all,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  bones  would  have 
remained  entire,  as  they  were  anciently  found  after  the 
fiercell  funeral  fires.  Some  attribute  the  cfTcfl  to  a  mine 
of  fulphur  nndcr  the  houfe  ;  others,  to  a  miracle  ;  while  , 

others  fufpedl  that  an  or  villany  had  a  Iiand  in  it.  A 
philofopher  of  Verona  maintains,  that  fuch  a  conflagra- 
tion might  have  arifen  from  the  inflammable  matters 
wherewith  the  human  body  naturally  abounds,  Sig. 
Bianchini  accounts  for  the  conflagration  of  the  lady 
abovemeniioned,  from  her  ufing  a  bath  or  lotion  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  when  111 e  found  hcrfelf  out 
of  order.  Mafici  fuppofcs  it  owing  to  lightning,  but 
to  lightning  generated  in  her  own  body,  agreeable  to 
his  doftrinc,  which  is.  That  lightning  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  clouds,  but  is  always  produced  in  the 
place  where  it  is  feen  and  its  eflfefts  perceived.  We 
have  had  a  late  attempt  to  cllablifli  the  opinion,  that 
thefe  deftroying  internal  fires  arc  caufcd  in  the  entrails 
of  ihc  body  by  inflamed  effluvia  of  tlie  blood  ;  by  juices 
and  fermentations  in  the  Uomach  ;  by  the  many  com- 
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BuTBiuff.   buftiblc  matrers  which  abound  in  living  bodies  for  the 

'      ^ '  piirpofes  of  life  ;  and,  hnally,  by  the  fiery  evaporations 

which  exhale  from  the  fcitlings  of  fpirit  of  wine,  bran- 
dies, and  other  hot  liquors,  in  the  tunica  villofa  of  tlie 
ftoraach  and  other  adipofe  or  fat  membranes  ;  within 
which  thofe  fpirits  engender  a  kind  of  camphor,  which 
in  the  night-time,  in  fleep,  hy  a  full  refpiration,  arc 
pat  in  a  flrongor  motion,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  let  on 
fire.  Others  afcribe  the  caufe  of  fuch  perfons  being 
fet  on  fire  to  lightning  ;  and  their  burning  fo  entirely, 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  phofphorus  and  other  com- 
buftible  matter  they  contained. — For  our  own  part, 
we  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  explain  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  phenomenon  :  but  for  the  interefts  of  humani- 
ty we  wilh  it  could  be  derived  from  fomething  external 
to  the  human  body  ;  for  if,  to  the  calamities  of  human 
life  already  known,  we  fuperadd  a  fufpicion  that  we 
may  unexpededly  and  without  the  lead  warning  be 
confumed  by  an  internal  fire,  the  thought  is  too  dread- 
ful to  be  borne. 

Burning,  or  Bremihig,  in  old  cuftoms,  denotes 
an  infeftious  difeafe,  got  in  the  flews  by  converfing 
with  lewd  women,  and  fnppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
what  we  now  call  the  veneral  difeafe. 

In  a  manufcript  of  the  vocation  of  John  Bale  to  the 
bilhopric  of  OfPiry,  written  by  himfclf,  he  fpeaks  of 
Dr  Hugh  Wcllon,  who  was  dcanof  Windfor  in  1556, 
but  deprived  by  cardinal  Pole  for  adultery,  thus:  "  At 
this  day  is  leacherous  Weflon,  who  is  morepradlifed  in 
the  arts  of  breech-burning,  than  all  the  whores  of  the 
ftews.  He  not  long  ago  brent  a  beggar  of  St  Botoiph's 
parilh."     See  Stews. 

BtJRNiNG,  in  antiquity,  away  of  difpofing  of  the 
dead  much  praJtifed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  dill  retained  by  feveral  nations  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies.  The  antiquity  of  this  cuftom 
rifes  as  high  as  the  Tlieban  war,  where  we  are  told  of 
the  great  folemnity  accompanying  this  ceremony  at 
the  pyre  of  Menasceus  arid  Archemorus,  who  were  co- 
temporary  with  Jair  the  eighth  judge  of  Ifrael.  Homer 
abounds  with  funeral  obfequies  of  this  nature.  In  the 
inward  regions  of  Afia,  the  pra<.^ice  was  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  the  continuance  long :  for  we  are  told,  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian,  the  king  of  Chionia  burnt  his 
fon's  body,  and  aepofitcd  the  a(hes  in  a  filver  urn.  Co- 
eval almoll  with  the  firft  inftances  of  this  kind  in  the 
eaft,  was  the  practice  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Herulians,  the  Getes,  and  the  Thracians,  had  all 
along  obferved  it  ;  and  its  antiquity  was  as  great  with 
the  Celta;,  Sarmatians,  and  other  neigiibo\iring  nations. 
The  origin  of  this  cuftom  feems  to  have  been  out  of 
friendlhip  to  the  dcceafed  :  their  afhes  were  prcfcrved 
as  we  preferve  a  lock  of  hair,  a  ring,  or  a  ftal,  \vhich 
had  been  the  property  of  a  deceafed  friend. 

Kings  were  burnt  in  cloth  made  of  iheafbeftos  ftone, 
that  their  alhes  might  be  prcferved  pure  from  any  mix- 
ture with  the  fuel  and  other  matters  thrown  on  the  fu- 
neral pile.  The  fame  method  is  ftill  obferved  with  the 
princes  of  Tartary.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  body  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  pile,  on  which  were  thrown  di- 
vers animals,  and  even  flaves  and  captives,  befides  un- 
guents and  perfumes.  In  the  funeral  of  Patrochis  we 
find  a  number  of  (heep  and  oxen  thrown  in,  then  four 
horfcs,  followed  by  two  dogs,  and  laftly  by  12  Trojan 
prifoners.  The  like  is  mentioned  by  Virg'l  in  the  fune- 
Voi..  III. 


rals  of  hisTrojans ;  where,  befidesoxen,  fwinc,  and  all  UtirniniJ. 

manner  of  cattle,  we  find  tight  youths  condemned   to  * ^ 

the  flames.  The  firft  thing  was  the  fat  of  the  btails 
wherewith  the  body  was  covered,  that  it  might  coa- 
fumc  the  fooner  ;  it  being  reckoned  great  felicity  to  be 
quickly  reduced  to  afhes.  For  the  like  reafon,  where 
numbers  were  to  be  burnt  at  the  fame  time,  care  was 
taken  to  mix  with  tiie  reft  fome  of  humid  conftituiions, 
and  therefore  more-  eafily  to  be  inflamed.  Thus  we  are 
aflurcd  by  Plutarch  and  Macrobius,  that  for  every  teii 
men  it  was  cuftoniary  to  put  in  one  woman.  Soldiers 
ufually  had  their  arms  burnt  with  them.  The  garments 
worn  by  the  living  were  alfo  thrown  on  the  pile,  with 
other  ornaments  and  prefents ;  a  piece  of  extravagance 
which  the  Athenians  carried  to  fo  great  a  height,  that 
fome  of  the  law-givers  were  forced  to  reftrain  them, 
by  fevere  penalties,  from  defrauding  the  living  by  their 
liberality  to  the  dead. — In  fome  cafes,  burning  was  ex- 
prefsly  forbid  among  the  Romans,  and  even  looked  up- 
on as  the  higheft  impiety.  Thus  infants,  who  died  be- 
fore the  breeding  of  teeth,  were  intombed  unburnt  in 
the  ground,  in  a  particular  place  fet  apart  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  called  fuggrundarium.  The  like  was  praiflifed  witii 
regard  to  thofe  who  had  been  ftruck  dead  with  liglir- 
ning,  who  were  never  to  be  burnt  again.  Some  fay 
that  burning  was  denied  to  fuicides. — The  manner  of 
burning  among  the  Romans  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Greeks  :  the  corpfe,  being  brought  out  without  the 
city,  was  carried  direiStly  to  the  place  appointed  for 
burning  it  ;  which,  if  it  joined  to  the  fcpulchre,  was 
called  buflum;  if  feparate  from  it,  ujirina ;  and  there 
laid  on  the  rogus  or  pyra,  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  on 
which  to  burn  it,  built  in  (hape  of  an  altar,  but  of  dif- 
ferent height  according  to  the  quality  of  the  dcceafed. 
The  wootl  ufcd  was  commonly  from  fucli  trees  as  con- 
tain nioft  pitch  or  rofin  ;  and  if  any  other  were  ufed, 
they  fplit  it  for  the  more  eafy  catching  fire  :  round  il»e 
pile  they  fet  cyprefs  trees,  probably  to  hinder  the 
noifome  fmell  of  the  corpfe.  The  body  was  not  placed 
on  the  bare  pile,  but  on  the  couch  or  bed  whereon  it 
lay.  This  done,  the  next  of  blood  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  lighting  the  pile;  which  they  did  with  a  torch, 
turning  their  faces  all  the  while  the  other  way,  as  if  it 
were  done  with  reluiftance.  During  the  ceremony,  de- 
curfions  and  games  were  celebrated  ;  after  which  came 
the  offliegiiim,  or  gathering  of  the  bones  and  allies  ;  al- 
fo wafliing  and  anointing  them,  and  repofiting  them  in 
arns. 

Burning,  among  furgeons,  denotes  the  application 
of  anaftual  cautery,  that  is,  a  red-hot  iron  inilrumciu, 
to  the  part  afFefted  ;  othcrwife  denominated  caitHriza- 
tion. — The  whole  art  of  phyfic  among  the  Japaiiefe 
lies  in  the  choice  of  places  proper  to  be  burnt  ;  which 
are  varied  according  to  the  difeafe.  In  the  country  of 
the  Mogul,  the  colic  is  cured  by  an  iron  ring  applied 
red-hot  about  the  patient's  navel.  Certain  it  is,  that 
fome  very  extraordinary  cures  have  been  performed  ac- 
cidentally by  burning.  The  following  cafe  is  recorded 
in  the  Memoiresof  theacademy  of  fcicncesby  M.Hom- 
berg.  A  woman  of  about  35  became  fubjeft  to  a  head- 
ach,  which  at  times  wasfo  violent,  that  it  drove  her  out 
of  her  fenfes,  making  her  fometimcs  flupid  and  foolifii, 
at  other  times  raving  and  furious.  The  feat  of  the  pain 
was  in  the  forehead,  and  over  the  eyes,  which  were  in- 
flamed, and  looked  violently  red  and  fparkling  ;  and 
5  G  the 
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IJurnlng.  the  mofl  violent  fits  of  it  were  attended  with  naufeas 
'  "^  '  and  vomitings.  In  the  times  of  the  fits,  Ihe  could  take 
no  food  ;  but,  out  of  them,  had  a  very  good  ftomach. 
Mr  Homberg  had  in  vain  attempted  her  cure  for  three 
years  with  all  kinds  of  medicine;  only  opium  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  that  but  little,  all  its  efFedt  being  only  the 
taking  off  the  pain  for  a  few  hours.  The  rednefs  of  her 
eyes  was  always  the  fign  of  an  approaching  fit.  One 
night,  feeling  a  fit  coming  on,  the  went  to  lie  down 
upon  the  bed  ;  bat  firft  walked  up  to  the  glafs  with 
the  candle  in  her  hand,  to  fee  how  her  eyes  looked  :  in 
obferving  this,  the  candle  fet  fire  to  her  cap  ;  and  as 
Ihe  was  alone,  her  head  was  terribly  burnt  before  the 
fire  could  be  extinguifhed.  Mr  Homberg  was  fent  for, 
and  ordered  bleeding  and  proper  dreffings  :  but  it  was 
perceived,  that  the  expected  fit  this  night  never  came 
on  ;  the  pain  of  the  burning  wore  ofFby  degrees  ;  and 
the  patient  found  herfelf  from  that  hour  cured  of  the 
head-ach,  which  had  never  returned  in  four  years  after, 
which  was  the  time  when  the  account  was  communica- 
ted.— Another  cafe,  not  lefs  remarkable  than  the  for- 
mer, was  communicated  to  Mr  Homberg  by  a  phyfi- 
cian  at  Bruges.  A  woman,  who  for  feveral  years 
had  her  legs  and  thighs  fwelled  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  found  fome  relief  from  rubbing  them  before 
the  fire  with  brandy  every  morning  and  evening. 
One  evening  the  fire  chanced  to  catch  the  brandy  fhe 
had  rubbed  herfelf  with,  and  (lightly  burnt  her.  She 
applied  fome  brandy  to  her  burn  ;  and  in  the  night  all 
the  water  her  legs  and  thighs  were  fwelled  with  was 
entirely  difcharged  by  urine,  and  the  fwclling  did  not 
again  return. 

BuRyiMC  Bujh.     See  Bush, 

BvRNiNG  Glafs,  a  convex  glafs  commonly  fpherical, 
which  being  expofed  direftly  to  the  fun,  collefts  all  the 
rays  falling  thereon  into  a  very  fmall  fpace  called  the 
focus  ;  where  wood  or  any  other  combuffible  mattter 
being  put,  will  be  fet  on  fire.  The  term  bur7iing-glafs 
is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  thofe  concave  mirrors,  whether 
corapofed  of  glafs  quick-filver,  or  of  metalline  matters, 
which  burn  by  reflexion,  condenfing  the  fun's  rays  in- 
to a  focus  fimilar  to  the  former. 

The  ufe  of  burning-glaffes  appears  to  have  been  ve- 
ry ancient.  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  Lucian,  Dion,  Zonaras, 
Galen,  Anthemius,  Euflathius,  Tzeizes,  and  oikers, 
atteft,  that  by  means  of  them  Archimedes  fet  fire  to 
the  Roman  fieet  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe.  Tzetzes  is 
ib  particular  in  his  account  of  this  matter,  that  his  de- 
fcription  fuggefted  to  Kirchcr  the  method  by  which  it 
was  probably  accomplifhed.  That  author  fays,  that 
"  Archimedes  fet  fire  to  Marcellus's  navy,  by  means 
of  a  burning-glafs  compofcd  of  fniall  fquare  mirrors, 
moving  every  way  upon  hinges;  which,  when  placed  in 
the  fun's  rays,  direfted  them  upon  the  Roman  fleet,  fo 
as  to  reduce  it  to  afhes  at  the  diftance  of  a  bow-fliot." 
A  very  particular  teflimony  we  have  alio  from  Anthe- 
mius of  Lydia,  who  takes  pains  to  prove  the  poflibility 
of  fetting  fire  to  a  fleet,  or  any  other  combuflible  body, 
at  fuch  a  diftanc*. 

That  the  ancients  were  alfo  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  catoptric  or  refrading  burning-glafTes,  appears 
from  a  palfage  in  AriAophancs's  comedy  of  the  clouds, 
which  clearly  treats  of  their  cfre<fls.  The  author  in- 
troduces Socrates  as  examining  Strepfiades  about  the 
■ictlwd  kc  had  difcovcrcd  of  getting  clear  of  his  debts. 


He  replies,  that  "  he  thought  of  making  ufe  of  a  burn-  Dnrninj. 
ing-glafs  which  he  had  hitherto  ufed  in  kindling  his  ^~-v— ^ 
fire;"  "  for  (fays  he)  fliould  they  bring  a  writ  againfl 
me,  I'll  immediately  place  my  glafs  in  the  fun  at  fome 
little  diflanee  from  it,  and  fet  it  on  fire."  Pliny  and 
Ladantius  have  alfo  fpoken  of  glafTes  that  burnt  by 
refradion.  The  former  calls  them  balls  or  globes  of 
glafs  or  cryjtal,  which,  expofed  to  the  fun,  tranfmit  a 
heat  fufiicient  to  fet  fire  to  eloth,  or  corrode  the 
dead  flefli  of  thofe  patients  who  ftand  in  need  of  cau- 
ffics ;  and  the  latter,  after  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  takes 
notice  that  fire  may  be  kindled  by  inttrpofing  glafTes 
filled  with  water  between  the  fun  and  the  objed,  fo  as 
to  tranfmit  the  rays  to  it. 

It  feems  difEcult  to  conceive  how  they  fhould  know 
fuch  glafTes  would  burn  without  knowing  they  would 
magnify,  which  it  is  granted  they  did  not,  till  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  when fpedtacles  were  firft 
thought  on.  For  as  to  thofe  paffages  in  Plauius  which 
feem  to  intimate  the  knowledge  of  fpedtacles,  M.  de 
la  Hire  obferves,  they  do  not  prove  any  fuch  thing ; 
and  he  folves  this,  by  obferving,  that  their  burning- 
glafTes  being  fpheres,  either  folid  or  full  of  water,  their 
foci  would  be  one-fourth  of  their  diameter  diffant  from 
them.  If  then  their  diameter  were  fuppofed  half  a  foot, 
which  is  the  mcfl  wc  can  allow,  an  objedt  muft  be  at 
an  inch  and  a  half  diftance  to  perceive  it  magnified  ; 
thofe  at  greater  diftances  do  not  appear  greater,  but 
only  more  eonfufed  through  the  glafs  than  out  of  it. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  the  magnifying  property  of 
convex  glafTes  was  unknown,  and  the  burning  one 
known.  It  is  more  wonderful  their  fhould  be  300 
years  between  the  invention  of  fpedaclesand  telefcopes. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Ar- 
chimedes and  Proclus  are  famous  :  the  former  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of;  by  the  other,  the  navy  of  Vi- 
tellius  befieging  Byzantium,  according  to  Zonaras,  was 
burnt  to  allies. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  moll  remarkable  burning 
mirrors  are  thofe  of  Settala,  of  Villctte,  of  Tfchirn- 
haufen,  of  BufFon,  of  Trudaine,  and  of  Parker. 

Settala,  canon  of  Padua,  made  a  parabolic  mirror, 
which,  according  to  Schottus,  burnt  pieces  of  wood 
at  the  diftanceof  15  or  16  paces.  ThefoUowing  things 
are  noted  of  it  in  the  j^fra  Eriiditoruni.  i.  Green  wood 
takes  fire  inftantaneoufly,  fo  as  a  llrong  wind  cannot 
extinguifli  it.  2.  Water  boils  immediately  ;  and  eggs 
in  it  are  prefently  edible.  3.  A  mixture  of  tin  and 
lead,  three  inches  thick,  drops  prefently  ;  and  iron  and 
fteel  plate  becomes  red-hot  prefently,  and  a  little  after 
burns  into  holes.  4.  Things  not  capable  of  melting, 
as  flones,  bricks,  &c.  become  foon  red-hot,  like  iron. 
5.  Slate  becomes  firft  white,  then  a  black  glafs.  6.  Tiles 
are  convened  into  a  yellow  glafs,  and  fliells  into  a 
blackifli  yellow  one.  7.  A  pinnice  ftone  emitted  from  a 
volcano,  melts  into  white  glafs;  and,  8.  A  piece  of 
crucible  alfo  vitrifies  in  eight  minutes.  9.  Bones  arc 
foon  turned  into  an  opaque  glafs,  and  earth  into  a 
black  one..  The  breadth  of  this  mirror  is  near  three 
Leipfic  ells,  its  focus  two  ells  from  it  ;  it  is  made  of 
copper,  and  its  fubftance  is  not  above  double  the  thick- 
nef'-  of  the  back  of  a  knife. 

Vii.vtte,  a  French  artift  of  Lyons,  made  a  large 
mirror,  which  was  bought  by  Tavernier,  and  prc- 
fented  to  the  king  of  Perlia  j  a  fccond,  bought  by  the 
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B»rnin^.   king  of  Denmark ;  a  third,  prefented  by  the  French 

^ ^' '  king  to  the  royal  academy  ;   a  fourth  has  been  in  Eng- 

laad,  where  it  was  publicly  expofed.  The  cffeds  here- 
of, as  found  by  Dr  Harris  and  Dr  Defagulicrs,  arc 
that  a  filver  fixpencc  is  melted  in  7"  and  i;  a  king 
George's  halfpenny  in  16"  and  runs  with  a  hole  in  34. 
Tin  melts  in  5",  cart  iron  in  16",  flate  in  3"  ;  a  fol- 
fil  Ihell  calcines  in  7";  a  piece  of  Pompey's  piilar  at 
Alexandria  vitrifies  the  black  part  in  50",  the  white 
in  54"  ;  copper  ore  in  8"  ;  bone  calcines  in  4",  vitri- 
fies in  33.  An  emerald  melts  into  a  fub'.tauce  like  a 
torquois  flone  ;  a  diamond  weighing  four  grains  lofcs 
^  of  its  weight:  the  afbeflos  vitrifies,  as  all  other  bodies 
will  do,  if  kept  long  enough  in  the  focus;  but  when 
once  vitrified,  the  mirror  can  go  no  farther  wiih  them. 
This  mirror  is  47  inches  wide,  and  is  ground  to  a 
fphere  of  76  inches  radius;  fo  that  its  focus  is  about  38 
inches  from  the  vertex.  lis  fubftance  is  a  compofuion 
of  tin,   copper,  and  tin-glafs. 

Every  lens,  whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  con- 
vexo-convex, collects  the  fun's  rays,  difperfcd  over  its 
convexity,  into  a  point  by  refraction;  and  is  there- 
fore a  burning-glafs.  The  mod  confidcrable  of  this 
kind  is  that  made  by  M.  de  Tfchirnhaufen  :  the  dia- 
meters of  his  lenfes  arc  three  and  four  feet,  the  focus  at 
the  dirtance  of  12  feet,  and  its  diameter,  an  inch  and 
a  half.  To  make  the  focus  the  more  vivid,  it  is  col- 
lefted  a  fccond  time  bya  fccond  lens  parallel  to  the  firfl, 
and  placed  in  that  point  where  the  diameter  of  the  cone 
of  rays  formed  by  the  firrtlens  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  fecond  ;  fo  that  it  receives  them  all ;  and  the 
focus,  from  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  contradcd  into  the 
fpace  of  eight  lines,  and  its  force  increafed  propor- 
lionably. 

This  glafs  vitrifies  tiles,  flates,  pumice-ftones,  &c. 
in  a  moment.  It  melts  fulphnr,  pitch,  and  all  rofins, 
under  water ;  the  afhes  of  vegetables,  woods,  and  other 
matters,  are  tranfmutcd  into  glafs  ;  and  every  thing 
applied  to  its  focus  is  either  melted,  turned  into  a  calx, 
or  into  fmoke.  Tfchirnhaufen  obferves,  that  it  fuc- 
ceeds  beft  when  the  matter  applied  is  laid  on  a  hard 
charcoal  well  burnt. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  prefented  a  burning-glafs  to  the 
royal  fociety,  confiding  of  feven  concave  glaffes,  fo 
placed,  as  that  all  their  foci  join  in  one  phyfical  point. 
Each  glafs  is  about  11  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  : 
fix  of  them  are  placed  round  the  feventli,  to  which 
ihey  are  all  contigiiois  ;  and  they  form  a  kind  of  feg- 
ment  of  a  fphere,  whofc  fubtenfe  is  about  34  inches 
and  a  half,  and  the  central  glafs  lies  about  an  inch  far- 
ther in  than  the  rert.  The  common  focus  is  about  22 
inches  and  a  half  dirtant,  and  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. This  glafs  vitrifies  brick  or  tile  in  1",  and  melts 
gold  in  30". 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  glafs  quickfilvered 
is  a  more  proper  material  for  burning-glaflcs  than  me- 
tals ;  for  the  efTeds  of  that  fpeculum  wherewith  Mr 
Macquer  melted  the  platina,  feem  to  have  been  fupe- 
rior  to  ihofe  abovementioncd,  though  the  mirror  it- 
felf  was  much  fmaller.  The  diameter  of  this  glafs  was 
only  22  inclies,  and  its  focal  dirtance  28.  Black  flint, 
when  expofed  to  the  focus,  being  powdered  to  prevent 
its  crackling  and  flying  alsoui,  and  fccurcd  in  a  large 
piece  of  rharcoal,  bubbled  up  and  ran  into  trartfparcnt 
glafs  ia  lefs  than  half  a  minate.     HciTian  crucibles,  and 


glafs-houfe  pots,  vitrified  completely  is  three  or  four   iJurnirrg. 

feconds.     Forged  iron  fmoked,  bulled,  and  changed  in-  "~-^' ' 

to  a  vitrefcent  fcoria  as  foon  as  it  was  expofed  to  tjie 
focus.  The  gypfum  of  Montmartre,  when  the  fldt 
fides  of  the  plates  or  leaves  of  which  it  is  comppfcd 
were  prefented  to  the  glafs,  did  not  fiiow  the  lealt  dif- 
polition  to  melt ;  but,  on  prcfenting  a  tranfverfc  fec- 
tion  of  it,  or  the  edges  of  the  plates,  it  nulted  in  an 
inllant,  with  a  hifling  noife,  into  a  brownifli  yellow 
matter.  Calcareous  flones  did  not  completely  melt  : 
but  there  was  detached  from  them  a  circle  more  com- 
pafl  than  the  reft  of  the  mafs,  and  of  the  fize  of  the 
focus  ;  the  fcparation  of  which  feemed  to  be  occafioncd 
by  the  ihrinking  of  the  matter  which  had  begun  to  en- 
ter into  fufion.  The  white  calx  of  antimony,  common- 
ly called  diaphoretic  aritmony,  melted  better  than  the 
calcareous  ftoncs,  and  changed  into  an  opsque  preity 
glolly  fubftance  like  white  enamel.  It  was  ohferved, 
that  the  whitenefs  of  the  calcareous  ftones  and  the  an- 
timonial  calx  was  of  great  difadvantage  to  their  fufion, 
by  reafon  of  their  reflcding  great  part  of  the  fun's  rays  ; 
fo  that  the  fubjeft  could  not  undergo  the  full  aftivity 
of  the  heat  thrown  upon  it  by  the  burning-glafs.  The 
cafe  was  the  fame  with  metallic  bodies,  which  melted 
fo  much  the  more  difficultly  as  they  were  more  white 
and  poliflied  ;  and  ihis  difference  was  fo  remarkable, 
that  in  the  focus  of  this  mirror,  fo  fufible  a  metal  as 
filver,  when  its  lurface  was  polilhed,  did  not  melt  at 
all. 

Plate  CIX.  fig.  3.  reprefents  M.  Buffon's  burn-  Plate  CIX. 
ing  mirror,  which  he  with  great  reafon  fuppofes  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  Archimedes.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  number  offmall  niirrorsof  glafs  quickfilvered, 
all  of  which  are  held  together  by  an  iron  frame.  Each 
of  ihefe  fmall  mirrors  is  alfo  moveable  by  a  contrivance 
on  the  back  part  of  the  frame,  that  fo  their  reflexions 
may  all  coincide  in  one  point.  By  this  means  they  are 
capable  of  being  accommodated  10  various  heights  of 
the  fun,  and  to  different  diftanccs.  The  adjufting  them 
in  this  manner  takes  up  a  confiderabic  lime  ;  but  aficr 
they  are  fo  adjufted,  the  focus  will  continue  unaltered 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  a  contrivance  of  M.  Buffon's  for 
diminifhing  the  thickncfs  of  very  large  refradlinglenfes. 
He  obferves,  that  in  large  lenfes  of  this  kind,  and 
which  are  mod  convenient  for  many  purpcfcs,  the 
ihicknefs  of  the  glafs  in  the  middle  is  fo  great,  as  very 
much  to  diminilh  their  force.  For  this  reafon  he  pro- 
pofcs  to  form  a  burning-glafs  of  concentric  circular 
pieces  of  glafs,  each  rcfting  upon  the  other,  as  repre- 
fenied  in  ihe  figure.  His  method  is  to  divide  the  con- 
vex arch  of  the  lens  into  three  equal  parts.  Tluis,  fup- 
pofe  the  diameter  to  be  26  inches,  and  the  ihicknefs 
in  the  middle  to  be  three  inches :  By  dividing  the  lens 
into  tiiree  concentric  circles,  and  laying  the  one  over 
the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  piece  needs  be 
only  one  inch  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  lens  will  have 
the  fame  convexity,  and  almoft  the  fame  focal  diftance, 
as  in  the  other  cafe;  while  the  cffecfls  of  it  mud  be  much 
greater,  on  account  of  the  greater  thinnefs  of  the  glafs. 

M.  Trudaine,  a  French  gentleman,  conftnided  a 
burning  lens  on  a  new  principle.  It  was  compofcd  of 
two  circular  fegments  of  glafs  fphercs,  each  four  feet  in 
diameter,  applied  with  their  concave  fides  towards  each 
other.  The  cavity  was  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine,  of 
5  G  a  which 
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Fuming,  which  it  contained  40  pints.  It  was  prcfented  by  the 
*  *'~~^  maker  to  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  but  was,  not 
long  after,  broken  by  accident.  The  expencc  of  con- 
flrufting  it  amoanted  to  about  loool.  flerling.  After 
all,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  effects  of  this  lens  were 
very  great.  Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  it  could  on- 
ly coagulate  the  particles  of  platina  in  20  minutes, 
while  Mr  Parker's  lens  entirely  melted  them  in  lefs 
than  two. 

A  large  burning  lens,  indeed,  for  the  purpofe  of  fu- 
fing  and  vitrifying  fuch  fubflanccs  as  refifl;  the  fires  of 
ordinary  furnaces,  and  efpecially  for  the  application  of 
heat  in  vacuo,  and  in  other  circumftanccs  in  which  heat 
cannot  be  applied  by  any  other  means,  has  long  been  a 
defideratum  among  perfons  concerned  in  philofopliical 
experiments  :  And  it  appears  now  to  be  in  a  great  de- 
gree accomplifhed  by  Mr  Parker.  His  lens  is  three 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  flint  glafs,  and  which,  when 
fixed  in  its  frame,  expofes  a  fiirface  two  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  clear. 
Plate  ex.  In  the  Elevation  reprefented  on  the  plate,  A  is  the 
lens  of  the  diameter  mentioned  :  thicknefs  in  the 
centre,  3  inches  and  one  fourth  :  weight,  212  pounds: 
length  of  the  focus,  6  feet  8  inches  ;  diameter  of 
ditto,  I  inch.  B^  a  fecond  lens,  whofe  diameter  in 
the  frame  is  16  inches,  and  fhows  in  the  clear  13 
inches:  thicknefs  in  the  centre,  1  inch  five-eighths: 
Weight  21  pounds:  length  of  focus,  29  inches  :  diame- 
ter of  ditto,  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  When  the  two  a- 
bove  lenfcs  are  compounded  together,  the  length  of  the 
focus  is  5feet  3  inches;  diameter  of  ditto,  half  an  inch. 
C,  a  truncated  cone,  compofed  of  21  ribs  of  wood  ;  at 
the  larger  end  is  fixed  the  great  lens  A,  at  the  fmaller 
extremity  the  lefTer  lens  B  :  near  the  fmaller  end  is 
alfo  fixed  a  rack,  D,  paffing  through  the  pillar  L, 
moveable  by  a  pinion  turning  in  the  faid  pillar,  by 
means  of  the  handle  E,  and  thus  giving  a  vertical  mo- 
tion to  the  machine.  F,  a  bar  of  wood,  fixed  between 
the  two  lower  ribs  of  the  cone  at  G  ;  having,  within  a 
chaced  mortice  in  which  it  moves,  an  apparatus,  H, 
with  the  iron  plate,  I,  fixed  thereto  ;  and  this  part 
turning  on  a  ball  and  fockct,  K,  a  method  is  thereby 
obtained  of  placing  the  matter  under  experiment,  fo  as 
to  be  afted  upon  by  the  focal  rays  in  the  moft:  direfl 
and  powerful  manner.  L,  L,  a  ftrong  mahogany  frame, 
moving  on  caftors,  M  M.  Immediately  under  the  table 
N  are  three  fridlloii  wheels,  by  which  the  machine 
moves  horizontally.  O,  a  flrong  iron  bow,  in  which 
the  lens  and  the  cone  hang. 

Sedion.  a,  The  great  lens  marked  A  in  the  eleva- 
tion, b,  The  frame  which  contains  the  lens,  c,  The 
fmall  lens  marked  B.  d.  The  frame  which  contains 
the  fmall  lens,     e,  The  truncated  cone,  marked  C. 

f.  The  bar  on  which  the  apparatus  marked  F  moves. 

g,  The  iron  plate  marled  I.  h.  The  cone  of  rays 
formed  by  the  rcfraiflion  of  the  great  lens  a,  and  falling 
on  the  lens  c.  i.  The  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  rc- 
fradlion  of  the  lens  c.  Front-vie-m.  k.  The  great  lens. 
1,  The  frame  containing  it.  m,  The  flrong  iron  bow 
in  which  it  hangs. 

From  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  with  this 
lens,  in  the  prefence  of  many  fcientific  perfons,  the 
f(Jlowing  are  fclcftcd  as  fpecimens  of  its  powers. 


Subftances  fufed,  with  their  weight  and 
time  of  fufion. 


\ 


Gold,  pure,  .  -  - 

Silver,  do.  .  -         ,    - 

Copper,  do.  -  -  - 

Platina,  do.  ... 

Nickell,  .      _        - 

Bar  iron,  a  cahc,      .  *  . 

Caft  iron,  a  cube. 

Steel,  a  cube,         ... 

Scoria  of  wrought  iron, 

Kearfli,  .... 

Cauk,  or  terra  ponderofa, 

A  topaz,  or  chryfolite, 

An  oriental  emerald, 

Chryfial  pebble,         .         - 

White  agate,  ... 

Flint  oriental,         ... 

Rough  cornelian,         -  - 

Jafpcr,         .... 

Onyx,  -  -  - 

Garnet,         ...  . 

White  rhomboidal  fpar, 

Zeolites,  .  -  - 

Rotten  ftone,         -    - 

Common  flate,        ... 

Afbeftos,  .         . 

Common  limc-floHe, 

Pumice  flone,  ... 

Lava,         .  .  .  - 

Volcanic  clay,  ... 

Cornifli  moor-f^one, 

Burning  Mmnta'sni.  See  ^tna,  Etna,  Hecla, 
Vesuvius,  and  Volcano,  with  the  plates  accompany- 
ing them. 

Burning  Springs.  Of  thefe  there  are  many  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  ;  particularly  one  in  Dau- 
phiny  near  Grenoble  ;  another  near  Hermanftadt  in 
Tranfylvania  ;  a  third  at  Chermay,  a  village  near 
Switzerland  ;  a  fourth  in  the  canton  of  Friburg  ;  and 
a  fifth  not  far  from  the  city  of  Cracow  in  Poland. 
There  alfo  is,  or  was,  a  famous  fpring  of  the  fame 
kind  at  Wigan  in  Lancafhire,  which,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  lighted  candle,  would  take  fire  and  burn 
like  fpirit  of  wiwe  for  a  whole  day.  But  the  moA  re- 
markable one  of  this  kind,  or  at  lca/1  that  of  which  we 
have  the  moft  particular  defcription,  was  difcovcred  m 
1711  at  Brofely  in  Shropfhire.  The  following  acconnt 
of  this  remarkable  fpring  was  given  by  the  reverend 
Mr  Mafon  Woodwardian  profeffor  at  Cambridge,  dated 
February  i8th  1746.  "  The  well  for  four  or  five  feet 
deep  is  fix  or  feven  feet  wide  ;  within  that  is  another 
lefs  hole  of  like  depth  dug  in  the  clay,  in  the  bottom 
whereof  is  placed  a  cylindric  earthen  veifel,  of  about 
four  or  five  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth,  having  the 
bottom  taken  off,  and  the  fides  well  fixed  in  the  clay 
rammed  clofe  about  it.  Within  the  pot  is  a  brown 
water,  thick  as  pndcHe,  continually  forced  up  with  a 
violent  motion  beyond  that  of  boiling  water,  and  a 
rtimbling  hollow  noife,  rifing  or  falling  by  fits  five  or 
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Doming  fix  inches  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  vapour 
II  rifinj;,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  vifible,  had  no: 
Bnrnifliing  jj,£  fj^  flione  fo  bright.  "  Upon  putting  a  candle 
""  down  at  the  end  of  a  Hick,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard 

diftance,  it  took  fire,  darting  and  lialhing  after  a  very 
violent  manner  for  about  half  a  yard  high,  much  in  the 
manner  of  fpirits  in  a  lamp,  but  with  great  agitation. 
It  was  faid,  that  a  tea-kettle  had  been  made  to  boil  iu 
about  nine  minutes  time,  and  thatithad  been  left  burn- 
ing for  48  hoars  witho.u  any  fenfible  diminution.  It 
was  extinguilhed  by  putting  a  wet  mop  upon  it  ;  which 
niiifl  be  kept  there  for  a  little  time,  oiherwife  it  would 
not  go  out.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  mop  there  arifes 
a  fulphurous  fmoke  lading  about  a  minute,  and  yet  the 
water  is  very  cold  to  the  touch."  In  1755,  this  well 
totally  difappearcd  by  the  finking  of  a  coal-pit  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  cauf'.-  of  the  Inflammable  property  of  fuch  wa- 
ters, is  with  great  probability  fuppofed  to  be  their 
mixture  with  petroleum,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  in- 
flammable fubllances  in  nature,  and  has  the  property  of 
burning  on  the  furfacc  of  water. 

Bl'r.\i.\g  of  Coloun,  among  painters.  There  are 
fcveral  colours  that  rcq  lire  burning  ,  as, 

Firll,  Lampblack,  which  is  a  colour  of  fo  greafy  a 
nature,  that,  except  it  is  burnt,  it  will  require  a  long 
time  to  dry.  The  method  of  burning,  or  rather  dry- 
ing, lamp-black,  is  as  follows  :  Put  it  into  a  crucible 
over  a  clear  fire,  letting  it  remain  till  it  be  red  hot, 
or  fo  near  it  that  there  is  no  manner  of  fmoke  arifes 
from  it. 

Secondly,  umber,  which  if  it  be  intended  for  co- 
lour for  a  horfe,  or  to  be  a  fhadow  for  gold,  then 
burning  fits  it  for  both  ihefe  purpofes.  In  order  to 
trnrn  umber,  you  mufl  put  it  into  the  naked  fire,  in 
large  lumps,  and  not  take  it  ciut  till  it  is  thoroughly 
reti  hot  ;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  more  curious,  put 
it  into  a  crucible,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be 
red  hot. 

Ivory  alfo  mufl  be  burnt  to  make  black,  thus:  fiil 
two  crucibles  with  fhavings  of  ivory,  then  clap  their 
rwo  mouths  together,  and  bind  them  faft  with  an  iron 
wire,  and  lute  the  joints  clofe  with  clay,  fait,  and 
horfc-dung,  well  beaten  together;  then  fct  it  over  the 
fire,  covering  it  all  over  with  coals  :  let  it  remain  in 
the  fire  till  yon  are  Aire  that  the  matter  inclofed  is 
t!ioron>'hly  red  hot  :  then  take  it  out  of  the  fire  ;  but 
do  not  open  the  crucibles  till  they  are  perfeftly  cold  ; 
for  were  they  opened  while  hot,  the  matter  would  turn 
to  afhes  ;  and  fo  it  will  be,  if  the  joints  arc  not  Uited 
clofe. 

BURNISHER,  a  roand  polilhed  piece  of  fteel,  ferv- 
ing  to  fmooth  and  give  a  luflre  to  metals. 

Of  thefe  there  are  different  kinds  of  different  figures, 
ftraight,  crooked,  8cc.  Half  burnilhcrs  are  ufed  to  fol- 
der filver,  as  well  as  to  give  a  luftre. 

Burnithers  for  gold  and  filver  are  commonly  made 
tnf  a  dog's  or  wolf's  tooth,  fct  in  the  end  of  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle.  Of  late,  agates  and  pebbles  have  been 
introduced,  which  many  prefer  to  the  dog's  tooth. 

The  bnrnifhcrs  ufcd  by  engravers  in  copper,  ufually 
firrve  with  one  end  to  barnith,  and  with  the  other  to 
fcrape. 

fiURNISHir^,  ibt  art  of  fmoothing  or  polifhing 


a  metalline  body,  by  abrilk  rubbing  of  it  with  a  bur-    rurnfef 
niilier.  || 

Book-binders  burnifh  the  edges  of  their  books,  by  Unrrough»* 
ru'jbing  them  with  a  dog's  tooth. 

BURNLEY,  a  town  of  Lancafliire  in  England,  fitu- 
ated  in  W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

BURNTISL.>\ND.     Sec  Brontisland. 

BURNTWOOD,  a  town  of  E (Tex  in  England,  fi- 
tuatcd  on  a  hill,   in  E.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer's- 
head. 

BURRE,  BouREE,  or  Boree,  a  kind  of  dance  com- 
pofed  of  three  rteps  joined  together  in  two  motions,, 
begun  with  a  crotchet  rifing.  The  firfl  couplet  con- 
taiu- twice  four  meafures,  the  ftcond  twice  eight.  It 
confifts  of  a  balance  and  coupee. 

BURR-p  u  MP,  or  5/LG£-P?/w/,  differs  from  the  com- 
mon pump,  in  having  a  flafF6,  7,  or  8  feet  long,  with 
a  bar  of  wood,  whereto  the  leather  is  nailed,  and  this 
ferves  inflead  of  a  box.  So  two  men,  ftanding  over  the 
pump,  thruft  down  this  flafF,  to  the  middle  whereof  is 
faflcned  a  rope,  for  6,  8,  or  10  to  hale  by,  thus  pulling 
it  up  and  down. 

BURROCK,  a  fmall  wier  or  dam,  where  wheels  arc 
laid  in  a  river,  for  the  taking  of  fifh. 

BURROUGHS's  machine,  invented  by  Mr  Bur- 
roughs of  Southwark  ;  and  for  which  the  fociety  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts  gave  him  a  premium  of 
L.70. 

This  machine  confifts  of  a  cog-weel  A  (fig.  5.), 
12  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  72  cogs  ;  which  turn  a 
trundle-head  B,  one  foot  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
furniflied  with  eight  rounds  ;  and  alfo  an  horizontal 
fpur-wheel  C,  of  12  cogs,  and  one  foot  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  The  trundle-head  B  turns  a  fpur-wheel 
D  often  cogs,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
This  fpur-wheel  has  iv.'o  cranks,  ab,  in  itslhaft  ;  one  of 
which  a  gives  motion  to  a  wooden  frame,  c,  about  34 
inches  long  and  19  broad.  On  the  under  fide  of  this 
frame  are  faftened  by  fcrcws  twelve  pieces  of  polilhed 
metal,  each  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three 
broad,  covered  with  leather  ;  and  underneath  thefe  po- 
lilhers,  a  glafs  plate  cemented  in  another  frame  is  pla- 
ced on  the  bench  d,  and  polilhed  with  tripoli  by  the 
motion  given  10  the  upper  frame  by  the  crank  a.  The 
nuts  of  the  fcrews  which  fallen  the  poliihers  to  the  up- 
per frame  are  not  fcrewed  clofe  to  the  wood,  in  order 
to  give  the  frame  room  to  play  ;  by  which  contrivance 
the  perpendicular  rife  of  the  crank  is  avoided,  and  the 
motion  of  the  poliihers  always  parallel  and  equal.  The 
under  frame  may  be  moved  by  the  band  in  any  direc- 
tion without  flopping  the  machine  ;  by  which  means 
the  plate  when  larger  than  the  polilhing  frame  can 
cover  in  its  motion,  will  be  equally  polilhed  in  every 
part. 

Th.e  other  crank  b  gives  motion  to  two  other  polifli- 
ers  marked  «,  0,  whicii  have  an  alternate  motion  by 
the  bending  of  the  crank  ;  they  move  upon  the  fame 
plate,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  polifhtrs,  as  that  al- 
ready defcribed. 

The  fame  crank  alfo  gives  motion  to  a  contrivance 
reprefentcd  at  e  for  polifliing  fpet^acle-glafiVs.  It  con- 
fifts  of  two  fegmcnts  of  the  fame  fphere  ;  one  concave 
and  the  oiber  convex.   On  the  latter  the  glaffes  arc  ce- 

iBcnced; 
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Eurrow,    merited  ;  and  polithed  by  the  former,  which  is  moved 

H         by  the  crank  b.     The  convex  fegmeni  may  be  moved 

^  Burfa.    ^  3-oujid  by  the  hand  without  ilopping  the  machine,  fothat 

all  the  glafles  on  its  fuperfices  will  be  equally  polifhed. 

The  other  fpiir-wheel  C,  by  means  of  a  crank  in  its 
ftaft,  gives  motion  to  another  frame  g,  employed  in 
grinding  the  glafs-plates.  The  rod  h,  extended  from 
the  crank/"  to  the  frame ^,  is  faftened  to  the  latter  by 
means  of  a  pivot,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  that  given  it  by  the  crank  in  a  longitu- 
dinal dircftion.  This  rotatory  motion  is  efFefttd  by 
means  of  a  rod  of  iron  /,  called  a  trigger,  fliarp  at  the 
extremity  next  the  frame,  where  it  touches  the  teeth  of 
an  horizontal  fpur-wheel,  or  circular  piece  of  wood, 
fixed  on  the  grinding-plate,  while  the  other  end  is  ex- 
tended three  feet  two  inr.hes  to  the  centre  of  motion. 

But  this  contrivance,  in  which  the  merit  of  the  ma- 
chine principally  confifts,  will  be  much  better  conceived 
from  a  fmall  delineation  of  it  by  itfclf  (fig  6.),  where 
F  is  the  crank  marked/"  in  fig.  5.  and  turned  by  the 
fpur-wheel  C  in  the  fame  figure.  G  is  the  trigger,  three 
feet  two  inches  long.  I,  a  roll  fixed  on  the  trigger  for 
the  rod  to  Hide  on.  H,  the  horizontal  fpur-wheel,  ele- 
ven inches'in  diameter, fixed  on  thegrinding-plate  ;  the 
teeth  of  which  is  touched  by  the  trigger  ;  but  with  a 
very  unequal  force,  as  it  will  wholly  depend  upon  the 
grinding  plate's  being  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  trigger.  By  this  fmiple  con- 
trivance, the  grinding-plate  has  a  very  compound  mo- 
tion, never  moving  exactly  in  the  fame  traft,  and  there- 
fore mufl  grind  the  plates  equally  in  every  part.  Se- 
veral attempts  have  been  made  by  others  for  producing 
the  fame  effedt  :  but  without  fuccefs ;  the  grinding- 
plate  always  follows  the  fame  traft,  and  confequcntly 
the  plates  were  ground  unequally. 

BURROW  (Sir  James),  matter  of  the  crown-of- 
fice, was  eleded  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  1751.  On  the 
death  of  Mr  Weft  in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill 
the  prefident's  chair  at  the  royal  fociety  till  the  anni- 
verfary  eleflion,  when  he  refigned  it  to  Sir  John 
Pringle  ;  and  Auguft  10.  177^,  when  the  fociety  pre- 
fented  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  he  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  He  publiflied  two  volumes  of 
Reports  in  1766  ;  two  others  in  1771  and  1776;  and 
a  volume  of  Decifions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
upon  fettlement  cafes  from  I7;;2  to  1772  (to  which 
was  fubjoined  An  Effay  of  Punftuation),  in  three 
parts,  4to,  176^,  1772,  1776.  The  Elfay  was  alfo 
printed  feparately  in  410,  1773.  He  publiQied,  with- 
out his  name,  "  A  few  Anecdotes  and  Obfervations  re- 
lating to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  ferving  to 
reclify  feveral  errors  concerning  him,"  publifhed  by 
Nicol.  Comn.  Papadopoli,  in  his  B'ifloria  Cjmiiafii  Pa- 
tfivini,   1763,410.     He  died  in  17P2. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a  warren,  ferving  as  a  covert 
for  rabbits,  &c.  A  coney's  coming  out  of  her  burrow 
is  called  bolting.  To  catch  coneys,  they  foinetiines  lay 
purfc-nets  over  the  burrows,  then  put  in  a  terrier  clofe 
muzzled,  which  making  the  creature  bolt,  /lie  iscaught 
in  the  net. 

BURSA,  or  Prusa,  in  geography,  the  capital  of 
Biihinia  in  Afia  Minor,  fituated  in  a  fine  fruitful  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  about  100  miles  fouth  of 
Conflantinoplc.     E,  Long.  29.  o.  N.  Lat.  40.  30. 


BuRSA-Paftoris,  in  botany.     SeeTHLASPi. 

Bursa,  Bf/r/},  originally  fignifies a purfe.  In  middle- 
age  writers  it  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  little  col- 
lege or  hall  in  an  univerfity,  for  the  refidence  of  ila- 
dents,  called  burfalesov biirfari:.  In  the  Frenchuniver- 
fities  it  ftill  denotes  a  foundation  for  the  maintenance 
of  poor  fcholars  in  their  ftudies.  The  nomination  to 
burfes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons  and  founders 
thereof.  The  burfes  of  colleges  are  nofhenefices,  but 
mere  places  affigned  tocertaincountriesand  perfons.  A 
burfe  becomes  vacant  by  the  burfer's  being  promoted  to 
a  cure. 

BURSiE  MUCOSA.     Sec  Anatomy,  n°  8. 

BURSAR,  or  Burser,  (Burfarius),  is  ufed  in 
middle-age  writers  for  a  treafurer  or  cafli-keeper.  In 
this  fenfe  we  meet  with  burfars  of  colleges.  Conven- 
tual burfars  were  officers  in  monafteries,  who  were  to 
deliver  up  their  account  yearly  on  the  day  after  Mi- 
chaelmas. The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  burfa, 
whence  alfo  the  Englifli  word  purfe  ;  hence  alfo  the  of- 
ficer, who  in  a  college  is  called  hurfar,  in  a  fliip  is  called 
purfcr. 

Bursars,  or  Burfors,  (Btirfarit),  alfo  denote  ihofe 
to  whom  fiipends  are  paid  out  of  a  burfe  or  fund  ap- 
pointed for  thatpurpofe. 

BURSARIA,  the  burfary,  or  exchequer  of  colle- 
giate and  conventual  bodies  ;  or  the  place  of  receiving, 
paying,  and  accounting  by  the  burfarii  or  burfers. 

BURSE,  in  matters  of  commerce,  denotes  a  public 
edifice  in  certain  cities,  for  the  meeting  of  merchants 
to  negociate  bills,  and  confer  on  other  matters  relating 
to  money  and  trade.  In  this  fenfe,  burfe  amounts  to 
the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  an  exchange. 

The  firll:  place  of  this  kind  to  which  the  name  Burfe 
was  given,  Guiechardin  aflures  us  was  at  Bruges;  and 
it  took  its  denomination  from  an  hotel  adjoining  to  it, 
built  by  a  lord  of  the  family  dc  la  Bourfe,  whofe  arms, 
which  are  three  purfes,  are  flill  found  on  the  crowning 
over  the  portal  of  the  houfe.  Catel's  account  is  fome- 
what  different,  viz.  that  the  merchants  of  Bruges 
bought  a  houfe  or  apartment  to  meet  in,  at  which  was 
the  fign  of  the  purfe.  From  this  city  the  name  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  like  places  in  others,  as  in 
Antwerp,  Amfterdam,  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  Lon- 
don. This  lafl,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  the 
common  burfe  «fi>iercharits,  had  the  denomination  fince 
given  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  royal  exchange. 
The  moft  confiderable  burfe  is  that  of  Amllerdam, 
which  is  a  large  building,  230  feet  long  and  130  broad, 
round  which  runs  a  periflyle  20  feet  wide.  The  co- 
lumns of  ihe  periflyle,  which  are  46,  are  numbered,  for 
the  conveniency  of  finding  people.  It  will  hold  4500 
perfons. 

In  the  times  of  the  Romans  there  were  public  places 
for  the  meeting  of  merchants  in  moft  of  the  trading 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  that  built  at  Rome,  in  the  259th 
year  after  its  foundation,  under  the  confulaie  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  Publius  Servilius,  was  denominated  the 
college  ofmerchaiJts  ;  fome  remains  of  it  are  flill  to  be 
feen,  and  are  known  by  jhe  modern  Romans  under  the 
name  loggia.  The  Hans  towns,  after  the  example  of 
the  Romans,  gave  the  name  of  colleges  to  their  burfes. 

BURSERA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.   The 
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Barllsn  calyx  is  triphylloiis  ;  he  corolla  tripetalous  ;  the  cap- 
li  fule  cafiicas,  tnvj.v.J,  and  mnnolpcrino-.is.     There  is 

^^l^"!^  but  one  fpccies,  the  j^umtniicra,  or  gun-elemi.  This 
is  freqieiit  in  wools  in  tioft  ot' the  Bihama-illauds, and 
Plate  ex.  grows  fpeedily  to  a  gna:  height,  and  thickncfs.  The 
bark  is  brown,  and  very  like  the  birch  of  Britain.  The 
wood  is  fofc  and  ufelefs,  except  when  pieces  of  the 
limbs  are  put  into  the  ground  as  fences,  when  it  grows 
readily,  and  becomes  a  durable  barrier.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  the  middle  rib  five  or  fix  inches  long,  with 
the  pinnae  fet  opuolitc  to  one  another  on  footflalks  half 
an  inch  long.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  male  and  female 
on  different  trees.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  purple-co- 
loured berries  bigger  than  large  peas,  hanging  in  cUif- 
ters  on  a  ftalkof  about  five  inches  long,  to  which  each 
berry  is  joined  by  a  footftalk  of  half  an  inch  long.  The 
feed  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  inclofed 
within  a  thin  capfule,  which  divides  in  three  parts,  and 
difcharges  the  feed.  The  fruit,  when  cut,  difcharges 
a  clear  balfam  or  turpentine,  eileemed  a  good  vulnerary, 
particularly  for  horfes.  On  wounding  the  bark,  a 
thick  milky  liquor  is  obtained,  which  foon  concretes 
into  a  refin  no  way  different  from  i[\tguT?i-ele7?!i  of  the 
fliops  (See  Amyris).  Dr  Browne,  and  after  him 
Linnaeus,  have,  according  to  Dr  Wright,  miftaken 
the  bark  of  the  roots  for  the  fimarouba,  which  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Quassia. 

BURSTEN,  denotes  a  pcrfon  who  has  a  rupture. 
See  Rupture. 

BURTHEN  0/^  Ship.     See  Burden. 

BURTON  upon  Trent,  a  tosvn  of  Stafford  (hi  re, 
in  England.  It  had  formerly  a  large  al)bey  ;  and  over 
the  river  Trent  it  has  now  a  famous  bridge  of  free  ftone, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  lupported  by  37 
arches.  It  confifls  chiefly  of  one  long  llreet,  which 
runs  from  the  place  where  the  abbey  ftoodtothe  bridge; 
and  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and  provifions.  Bur- 
ton ale  is  reckoned  the  befl  of  any  brought  to  London. 
E.  Long.  I.  36.  N.  Lat.  52.  48. 

Burton,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  hill  near  the  river  Trent.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place, 
and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  S3.  40. 

Burton,  a  townof  WeftmorclandinEngland,  feat- 
ed in  a  valley  near  a  large  hill  called  Farleton-kncthill. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  lies  on  the  great  roatj  from 
Lancafler  to  Carlifle.  W.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  J4.  10. 

Burton  (Robert),  known  to  the  learned  by  the 
name  of  De-mocrhus  yunior,  was  younger  brother  to 
William  Burton  who  wrote  "  The  antiquities  of  Lei- 
ceflerfhirc  ;"  and  born  of  anancient  family  at  Lindley, 
in  that  county,  upon  the  8th  of  February  1576.  He 
was  edacated  in  grammatical  learning  in  the  free  fchool 
of  Sutton  Colficid  in  Warwickfhire  ;  in  the  year  1593 
was  fent  to  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford  ;  and  in 
1599  ^•'^  ele<5ted  ftudent  of  Chrift-church.  In  1616,  he 
had  the  vicarage  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  weft  fuburb  of 
Oxford,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Chrift-church,  to  the  parilhieners  of  which,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  always  gave  the  facrament  in  wafers  ;  and 
this,  with  the  reflory  of  Segrave  in  Leiceftcrlhire,  gi- 
ven him  fomt  time  after  by  George  lord  Berkeley,  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Ja- 
nuary 1639. 

He  was  a  man  of  general  learning;  a  great  philofo- 
phcr;  aa  cxa^  mathematician  i  and  (what  makes  the 


peculiarity  of  his  charader)  a  very  curious  calculator    Uurten. 

of  nativities.    He  was  extremely  ftudious,  and  of  a  me-  '^—~^ 

lancholy  turn  ;  yet  an  agreeable  companion,  and  very 
humorous.  Tht  anatoviy  oj  melancholy ,  by  Democrltus 
junior,  as  he  calls  himlelf,  Ihows,  that  thefe  diif'crtnc 
qualities  were  mixed  together  in  his  compofition.  This 
book  was  printed  firft  in  410,  afterwards  in  folio,  in 
1624,  1632,  1638,  and  1652,  to  the  great  emolument 
of  the  bookleller,  who,  as  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  got  an 
eftate  by  it.  Some  circumftances  attending  his  death 
occalioned  ftrange  fufpicioHS.  He  died  in  his  chamber 
at  or  very  near  the  time  which,  it  feems,  he  had  fonie 
years  before  prcdidted  from  the  calculation  of  his  nati- 
vity ;  and  this  exaftuefs  made  it  whifpered  about,  that 
for  the  glory  of  aftrology,  and  rather  than  his  calcula- 
tion fliould  fail,  he  became  indeed  a  feh  ds  fe.  This, 
however,  was  generally  difcrcditcd  ;  he  was  buried  with 
due  foleninity  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift-church,  and 
liad  a  fair  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  He  left 
behind  him  a  very  choice  colledlion  of  books.  He  be- 
queathed many  to  the  Bodleian  library;  and  icol. 
to  Chrift-church,  the  intercft  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
out  yearly  in  books  for  their  library. 

Burton  (John),  D.  D.  a  late  worthy  and  learned 
divine,  was  born  in  1696,  at  Wcmbworih,  in  Devon- 
fliire,  his  father  being  rector  of  that  parilh  ;  and  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Chrilti  college,  Oxford.  In  1725, 
being  then  pro-proiStor  and  mafter  of  the  fchools,  he 
fpoke  a  Latin  oration  before  the  determining  bachelor, 
which  is  entitled  " //^/i;  or.  An  inllance  of  a  magi- 
ftrate's  erring  through  unfeafonable  lenity ;"  written 
and  publilhed  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  falutary  ex- 
crcifeof  academical  difcipline  ;  and  afterwards  treated 
the  fame  fubjcd  ftill  more  fully  in  four  Latin  fernions 
before  the  univerfity,  and  publidied  them  with  appen- 
dixes. He  alfo  introduced  into  the  fchools,  Locke, 
and  other  eminent  modern  philofophers,  as  fuitable 
companions  to  Ariftoile  ;  and  printed  a  double  fcries 
of  philofophical  queftions,  for  the  ufe  of  the  younger 
ftudcnts  ;  from  which  Mr  Johnfon  of  Magdalene  college, 
Cambridge,  took  the  hint  of  his  larger  works  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  has  gone  through  fcveral  editions. 

When  ilie  fettling  of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  Dr 
Bray,  juftly  revered  for  his  inftiiution  of  parochial  li- 
braries, Dr  Stephen  Hales,  Dr  Berriman,  and  other 
learned  divines,  intreated  Mr  Burton's  pious  affiftance 
in  that  undertaking.  This  he  readily  gave,  by  preach- 
ing before  the  fociety  in  1732,  and  publilhing  his  fer- 
mon,  with  an  appendix  on  the  ftate  of  that  colony  ;  and 
he  afterwards  publilhed  an  account  of  tiie  defigns  of  the 
alfociates  of  the  late  Dr  Bray,  with  an  account  of  their 
proceedings. 

About  the  fame  time,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Edward 
Littleton,  he  was  prefcnted  by  Eton  college  to  the  vi- 
carage of  Maple-Dcrhai;i,  in  Oxfordlhirc.  Here  a  me- 
lancholy fcene,  which  too  often  appears  in  the  manfions 
of  the  clergy,  prcfentcd  itfclf  to  his  view  ;  a  widow, 
with  three  infant  daughters,  without  a  home,  without 
a  fortiNic :  from  his  compaflion  arofe  love,  the  confe- 
qucnce  of  which  was  marriage  ;  for  Mrs  Littleton  was 
handfomc,  elegant,  accomplilhcd,  ingenious,  and  had 
great  fwcetnefs  of  temper.  In  1760,  he  exchangrd  his 
vicarage  of  Maple-Dcrham,  tor  the  rcdory  of  Worplef- 
don  in  Surry.  In  this  advanced  age,  finding  his  eyes 
begin  to  fail  hiro,  he  collcftcd  and  publilhed,  in  one 
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Jtarton    volume,  all  his  Tcattered  pieces  under  the  title  o^Opuf- 
culavtifcellanea;  and  foon  after  died,  February  iiih, 

1771. 

Burton,  in  the  fea  language,  a  fmall  tackle,  con- 
fiding of  two  fmgle  blocks,  and  may  be  made  fall  any 
where  at  pleafiirc,  for  hoilling  fraall  things  in  and  out. 

BURY,  is  fometimcs  ufed  to  denote  the  hole  or  den 
of  forae  animal  under  ground.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay 
the  bury  of  a  mole,  a  tortoife,  or  the  like.  The  grillo- 
talpa,  a  mole-cricket,  digs  itfclf  a  bury  with  its  fore- 
feet, which  are  made  broad  and  ftrong  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Naturalifls  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  urchins  in  the 
ifland  of  Maraguan,  which  have  two  entries  to  their 
buries,  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  to  the  fouth, 
which  they  open  and  fliut  alternately  as  the  wind  hap- 
pens to  lie. 

Bury,  in  England,  a  market  town  of  Lancafliire, 
about  30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lancafter.  It  is  a  barony 
in  the  family  of  Albemarle.     W.  Long.  2.  20.  N.  Lat. 

S3-  56. 

Bury,  (St  Edmund's),  or  5/  Edmund's  bury,  the 
county  town  of  Suffolk,  in  England,  about  12  miles 
eafl  of  Newmarket,  and  70  north-ealt  of  London.  E. 
Long.  o.  45.  N.  Lat.  J2.  20. 

BURYING,  the  fame  with  interment  or  Burial. 
Burying  ^live  was  the  puniflinient  of  a  veflal  who 
had  violated  her  vow  of  virginity.  Tlie  unhappy  prieftefs 
was  let  down  into  a  deep  pit,  with  bread,  water,  milk, 
oil,  a  lamp  burning,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on.  But  this 
was  only  for  fnew  ;  for  the  moment  flie  was  let  down, 
they  began  to  call  in  the  earth  upon  her  till  the  pit  was 
filled  up*.  Some  midle-age  writers  feem  to  make 
burying  alive  f^defojpo)  the  punifliment  of  a  woman 
thief.  Lord  Bacon  gives  inflances  of  the  rcfurreftion 
of  pcrfoHS  who  had  been  buried  alive.  The  famous 
Dims  Scotus  is  of  the  number;  who,  having  been 
feized  with  a  catalepfis,  was  thought  dead,  and  laid  to 
ileep  among  his  fathers,  but  raifed  again  by  his  fervant 
in  whofe  abfence  he  had  been  buried.  Bartholin  gives 
an  account  of  a  woman,  who,  on  recovering  from  an 
apopolexy,  could  not  be  convinced  but  that  (he  was 
dead,  and  folicited  fo  long  and  fo  earncftly  to  be  bu- 
ried, that  they  were  forced  to  comply;  and  performed 
the  ceremonies,  at  lead  in  appearance.  The  famous 
emperor  Charles  V.  after  his  abdication,  took  it  into 
Ills  head  to  have  his  burial  celebrated  in  his  lifetime, 
and  affiiled  at  it.    See  Charles  V. 

Burying-/ /i^c^.  The  ancients  buried  out  of  cities 
and  towns ;  an  ufagc  which  we  find  equally  among 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  lalf,  bury- 
ing within  the  walls  was  exprefsly  prohibited  by  a  law 
of  the  12  tables.  The  ufual  places  of  interment  were 
in  the  fuburbs  and  fields,  but  efpecially  by  the  way- 
iides.  We  have  inflances,  however,  of  perfons  buried 
in  the  city  ;  but  it  was  a  favour  allowed  only  to  a  few 
of  fingular  merit  in  the  commonwealth.  Plutarch  fays, 
thofe  who  had  triumphed  were  indulged  in  ir.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  Val.  Publicola,  and  C.  Fabricius,  arc  faid  to 
have  iiad  tombs  in  the  forum  ;  and  Cicero  adds  Tubertus 
to  the  number.  Lycurgus  allowed  his  Lacedaemonians 
to  bury  their  dead  within  the  city  and  around  their 
temples,  that  the  youth  being  inured  to  fuch  fpeJta- 
cles,  might  be  the  lefs  terrified  with  theapprchenfion  of 
death.  Two  reafoiTS  are  alleged  why  the  ancients  bu- 
ried out  of  cities:  the  firlt,  an  opinion,  that  the  fight, 
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touch,  or  even  neighbourhood,  of  a  corpfe  defiled  a  Bufbec. 
man,  efpecially  a  priefl ,  whence  that  rule  in  A.  Gel-  ^>nO^. 
lius,  that  ihe  fatuen  Diai'ts  might  not  on  any  account 
enter  a  place  where  there  was  a  grave:  the  fecond,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  being  corrupted  by  the  flench  of 
putrefied"  bodies,  and  the  buildings  from  being  endan- 
gered by  the  frequency  of  funeral  fires. 

Burying  in  churches  was  not  allowed  for  the  firfl 
300  years  after  Chrifl;  and  the  fame  was  fcverely  pro- 
hibited by  the  Chriftian  emperors  for  many  ages  after- 
wards. The  firfl  flep  towards  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  praftice  of  eredting  churches  over  the  graves  of 
fome  martyrs  in  the  country,  and  tranflating  the 
relics  of  others  into  churches  in  the  city  :  the  next  was, 
allowing  kings  and  emperors  to  be  buried  in  the  atrium 
or  church-porch.  In  the  6th  century,  the  people  be- 
gan to  be  admitted  into  the  church-yards  ;  and  fome 
princes,  founders,  and  bilhops,  into  the  church.  From 
that  time  the  matter  fccms  to  have  been  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  bifhop. 

BUSBEC  (Auger  GiHen,  lord  of),  a  perfon  illuf- 
trioiis  on  account  of  his  embaffies,  was  born  at  Corn- 
mines,  in  the  year  1522;  and  educated  at  the  moO; 
famous  univerfuics,  at  Louvain,  at  Paris,  at  Venice, 
at  Boulogna,  and  at  Padua.  He  was  engaged  in  feve- 
ral  important  employments  and  negociations,  and  par- 
ticularly was  twice  fent  ambaffador  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans  to  the  emperor  Soliman.  He  collected  in- 
fcriptions ;  bought  manufcripts;  fearched  after  rare 
plants;  enquired  into  the  nature  of  animals;  and,  in 
his  fecond  journey  to  Conflantinople,  carried  with  him 
a  painter,  that  he  might  be  abic  to  communicate  to 
the  curious,  the  figures,  at  lead,  of  the  plants  and 
animals  that  were  not  well  known  in  the  weft.  He 
wrote  a  Difcourfe  of  the  ftate  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  a  Relation  of  his  two  journeys  to  Turkey,  which 
are  much  efteemed.     He  died  in  IS92. 

BUSBY  (Dr  Richard),  fon  of  a  gentleman  ia 
Weftminfter,  was  born  at  Lutton  in  Lincolnfliire,  in 
1600.  He  paifed  through  the  claffes  in  Weflminfter 
fchool,  as  king's  fcholar;  and  completed  his  fludics  at 
Chrifl-church,  Oxford.  In  1640,  he  was  appointed 
mafler  of  Weflminfler  fchool ;  and  by  his  fkill  and  di- 
ligence in  the  difchargc  of  this  important  and  laborious 
office,  for  the  fpace  of  55  years  bred  up  the  greateft 
number  of  eminent  men  in  church  and  Hate  that  ever 
at  one  time  adorned  any  age  or  nation.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fevere  in  his  fchool  ;  though  he  applauded  wit 
in  his  fcholars,  even  when  it  reflecfled  on  himfelf.  This 
great  man,  after  a  long  and  healthy  life  purehafed  by 
temperance,  died  in  1695,  aged  89;  and  was  buried 
in  Weflminfler  abbey,  where  there  is  a  fine  monument 
eredted  for  him,  with  a  Latin  infcription.  He  com- 
pofed  feveral  books  for  the  ufe  of  his  fchool. 

BUSH  (Paul),  the  firfl  bilhop  of  Briflol,  became 
a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year 
1 5 13,  and  in  1518  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
He  afterwards  became  a  brother  of  the  order  called 
bonhovLcs;  of  which  after  fludying  fome  time  among 
the  friars  of  St  Aullin  (now  Wadham  college),  he  was 
cledled  provincial.  In  that  flation  be  lived  many  years  ; 
till  at  length  king  Henry  VIII.  being  informed  of  his 
great  knowledge  in  divinity  and  pbyfic,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1542  appointed  him  to  the  new  epif- 
copal  fee  of  Briflol :  but  having  in  the  reign  of  Ed^ 
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Bu(h.      ward  VI.  taken  a  wife  he  was,  oa  the  acccflion  of 

' ^ '  Mary,  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  fpcnt  the  remainder 

of  his  life  in  a  private  (lation  at  Briltol,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  IJSS,  aged  68,  and  was  buried  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  Wood  fays, 
that  while  he  was  a  ftadent  at  Oxford,  he  was  num- 
bered among  the  celebrated  poets  of  that  univerluy; 
and  Pits  gives  him  the  chara<5ler  of  a  faithful  catholic, 
his  want  of  chaltity  notwithftanding.  He  wrote,  i. 
An  exhortation  to  Margaret  Burges,  wife  to  John 
Burges,  clothier  of  King's-wood,  in  t!ie  county  of 
Wilts.  Lond.  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
8vo.  2.  Notes  on  the  Pl'alnis.  3.  Trcatife  in  praife 
of  the  crofs.  Anfwers  to  certain  queries  concerning 
the  abufcs  of  the  mafs.  Records,  No.  25.  5.  Dia- 
logues between  Chriftand  the  Virgin  Mary.    6.  Trea- 
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in  Englilh,  called  The  extirpation  of  igriorancy,  &c. 
in  verfc,   Lond.  by  Pin  Ton,   410.     8.  Cannifia  diver  fa. 

BUSH,  a  term  ufed  for  fcvcral  flirubs  of  the  fame 
kind  growing  clofe  together:  thus  we  fay,  a /arz^r- 
b:ijh,  bramble -bufh,  &c. 

Bush  is  fonietimes  ufed,  in  a  more  general  ftnfe, 
for  any  alTciiiblage  of  thick  branches  interwoven  and 
mixed  together. 

Bush  alfo  denotes  a  coronated  frame  of  wood  hung 
ont  as  a  fign  at  taverns.  It  takes  the  denomination 
from  hence,  that,  anciently  fignswhere  wine  was  fold 
were  bufljn  chiefly  of  i\y,  cyprcfs,  or  the  like  plant, 
which  keeps  its  verdure  long.  And  hence  the  Eng- 
lilh proverb,   "  Good  wine  needs  no  bufh." 

5,vr^//.'^^-BLSf-i,  thatbaftiwhercinthe  Lord  appeared 
to  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  mount  Horeb,  as  he  was  feed- 
ing his  faiher-in-law's  flocks. 

As  to  the  perfon  that  appeared  in  the  bufh,  the  text 
fays,  "  That  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him 
i  n  a  flame  of  fire,  out  of  the  middle  of  the  bufli ;"  but 
whether  it  was  a  created  angel,  fpeakiiig  in  the  perfon 
of  God,  or  God  himfelf,  or  (as  the  molt  received  opi- 
nion is)  Chrift  the  fon  of  God,  has  been  matter  of 
fome  controverfy  among  the  learned.  Thofe  who  fup- 
pofe  it  no  more  than  an  angel  feem  to  imply  that  it 
would  be  a  diminution  of  the  majefty  of  God,  to  ap- 
pear upon  every  occafion,  cfpecially  when  he  has  fuch 
a  number  of  ccleftial  miniflers,  who  may  do  the  bufi- 
ncfs  as  well.  But  confidcring  that  God  is  prefeiit  c- 
vcry  where,  the  notification  of  his  prefence  by  fome 
outward  fign  in  one  determinate  place  (which  is  all 
vvc  mean  by  his  appearance),  is  in  our  conception  lefs 
laborious  (if  any  thing  laborious  could  be  conceived  of 
God)  than  a  delegation  of  angels  upon  every  turn  from 
heaven,  and  fecms  in  the  main  to  iJluftrate  rather  than 
debafc  the  glory  of  his  nature  and  exiftence.  But  how- 
ever this  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  angel  here  fpoken  of 
was  no  created  being,  from  the  whole  context,  and  c- 
fpccially  from  his  faying,  "  I  am  the  Lord  God,  the 
Jehov.th,"  &c.  fince  this  is  not  the  language  of  angels, 
who  arc  always  known  to  exprcfs  tiiemfclvcs  in  fuch 
humble  terms  as  thefc,  **  I  am  fent  from  God  ;  I  am 
thy  fellow-fcrvant,"  &c.  It  is  a  vain  pretext  to  fay, 
that  an  angel,  as  God's  arabaffador,  may  fpcak  in  God's 
name  and  perfon  ;  for  what  auib-iffador  of  any  prince 
ever  yet  faid,  "  I  am  the  king?"  Since  therefore  no 
angel,  without  the  guilt  of  bUfphemy,  could  afllunc 
tlicfe  titles  ;  and  fincc  neither  God  the  Father,  nor 
Vol.  III. 


the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  ever  called  by  the  name  of  attgel, 
i.  e.  "  meflenger,  or  perfon  fent,"  whereas  God  the 
Son  is  called  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (chap.  iii.  i.), 
"  The  angel  of  the  covenant  ;"  it  hence  fcems  to  fol- 
low, that  this  angel  of  the  Lord  was  God  the  Son, 
who  might  very  properly  be  called  an  atjgel,  becaufe 
in  the  fulnefs  of  time  he  was  fent  into  the  world  in  our 
flelh,  as  a  meflenger  from  God,  and  might  therefore 
make  thcfe  his  temporary  apparitions  prtfages,  and 
forerunners,  as  it  were,  of  his  more  folenin  mi.Tion. 
The  emblem  of  the  burning-bufh  is  ufed  as  the  feal  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  with  this  motto  :  /.  i.  "  Tho' 
*'  burning,  is  never  confumed." 

BUSHEL,  a  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  dry  ; 
as  grains,  pulfe,  dry  fruits,  &c.  containing  four  pecks, 
or  eight  gallons,  or  one-eighth  of  a  quarter. 

DuCange  derives  the  word  from  bulfctlus,  buflellus, 
or  bijfeltus,  a  diminutive  of  buz,  or  buza,  ufed  in  the 
corrupt  Latin  for  the  fame  thing ;  others  derive  it 
from  btijfullus,  an  urn,  wherein  lots  were  cart  ;  which 
feems  to  be  a  corruption  from  bnxulus.  Buffdlus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  firll  ufed  for  a  liquid  meafure  of 
wine,  equal  to  eight  gallons.  Odo  libra  f'aciiint galo- 
7!em  vi>ii,  &  offo  galones  villi  facitntt  bufltllum  Loudon^ 
qtix  eft  oflava  pars  qaaterii.  It  was  foon  after  tranf- 
ftrred  to  the  dry  meafure  of  corn  of  the  fame  quantity 
— Poitdtis  odo  librarum  frumenti  facit  bullcllum,  de 
quibus  oflo  cotiftO't  quarterium. 

By  12  Hen.  VII.  cap.  5,  a  bulhel  is  to  contain 
eight  gallons  of  wheat  ;  the  gallon  eight  pounds  of 
wheat  troy-weight ;  the  pound  twelve  ounces  troy- 
weight  ;  the  ounce  twenty  flerlings;  and  the  fterlinor 
thirry-twograins,  or  corn  of  wheat,  growing  in  the 
midft  of  the  ear.  This  rtandard  bufhel  is  kept  in  the 
Exchequer  ;  when  being  filled  with  common  fpring 
water,  and  the  water  meafured  before  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  1696,  in  a  regular  parallelopipcd,  it  was 
found  to  contain  2145,6  folid  inches;  and  the  faid 
Water  being  weighed,  amounted  to  11 31  ounces  and 
14  penny  weights  troy.  Befides  the  ftandard  or  legal 
bulliel,  there  are  feveral  local  bufliels,  of  different  di- 
menfions  in  di.Terent  places.  At  Abingdon  and  An- 
dover,  a  bufliel  contains  nine  gallons  ;  at  Appleby  and 
Pcnrirh,  a  bulhel  of  peafe,  rye,  and  wheat,  contains 
16  gallons  ;  of  barley,  big,  malt,  mixt  malt,  and  oats, 
20  gallons.  A  bufhel  contains,  at  Carlifle,  24  gallons  ; 
at  Cheftcr,  a  budiel  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.  contains  32 
gallons,  and  of  oats  40  ;  at  Dorchefler,  a  bufliel  of 
malt  and  oats  contains  10  gallons  ;  at  Falmouth,  the 
bulhel  of  ftrickrn  coals  is  16  gallons,  of  other  things 
20,  and  ufiially  21  gallons  ;  at  Kingflon  upon  Thames, 
the  bulhel  contains  eight  and  a  half;  at  Newbury  9  ; 
at  Wycomb  and  Reading,  eight  and  ihree-fourrhs ; 
at  Stamford  16  gallons.  Houghton.  ColleCl.  torn. 
i.  n.  46   p.  42. 

At  Paris,  the  budicl  is  divided  into  two  half  bufliels  ; 
the  half  bufliel  into  two  quarts  ;  the  quart  into  two 
half  quarts  ;  the  half  quart  into  two  litrons  ;  and  the 
litron  into  two  half  litrons.  By  a  fentente  of  the  pro- 
vnft  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  the  bufliel  is  to  be  eight 
inches  two  lines  and  an  half  high,  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter  ;  the  quart  four  inches  nine  lines  higii,  and 
fix  inches  nine  lines  wide  ;  the  half  quart  four  inches 
three  lines  high,  and  five  inches  diameter  ;  the  litron 
three  inches  and  an  half  high,  and  three  inches  ten 
5  H  lines 
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r.uliris     lines  in  diameter.     Three  bufticls  make  a  minor,  fix  a 
II  mine,  twelve  a  feptier,  and  an  hundred  and  forty-four 

,  ^^^'-  a  muid.  In  other  parts  of  France,  the  bnfhel  varies  : 
fonrteen  one-eighth  bulhels  of  Ambolfe  and  Tours 
make  the  Paris  feptier.  Twenty  buftiels  of  Avignon 
make  three  Paris  feptiers.  Twenty  bufliels  of  Blois 
make  one  Paris  feptier.  Two  bufliels  of  Bourdeaux 
make  one  Paris  feptier.  Thirty-two  bufliels  of  Rochel 
make  nineteen  Paris  feptiers.  Oats  are  meafured  in  a 
double  proportion  to  other  grains ;  fo  that  twenty- 
four  bufliels  of  oats  make  a  feptier,  and  248  a  muid. 
The  buftiel  of  oats  is  divided  into  four  picotins,  the 
picotin  into  two  half  quarts,  or  four  liirons.  For  fait 
four  bufliels  make  one  minot,  and  fix  a  feptier.  For 
coals  eight  bufliels  make  one  minot,  lixteen  a  mine,  and 
320  a  muid.  For  lime,  three  bulhels  make  a  minot, 
and  forty-eight  minots  a  muid.  See  Measure  and 
Weight. 

BUSIRIS,  (anc.  geog.)  ;  a  city  of  the  Lower  E- 
gypt,  to  the  foinh  of  Leontopolis,  on  that  branch  of 
the  Nile  called  Bufiriticus  :  Built  by  Bufiris,  noted  for 
his  cruelty,  and  flain  by  Hercules,  (Ovid,  Virgil,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus).  Strabo  denies  fuch  a  tyrant  ever  ex- 
ifted  ;  Ifocrates  has  written  his  panegyric.  In  this 
eity  there  ftood  a  grand  temple  of  Ifis,  which  gave 
it  the  appellation  of  the  city  of  Ifis.  It  was  deftroyed 
on  a  revolt  by  Dioclefian. 

BUSIPvITICUS  FL.avius,  (anc.  gcog.)  thatbranch 
•of  the  Nile  which  empties  itfelfatthe  mouth  called 
Oiliam  Pathmeticum,  or  Phatniticum,  (Ptolemy) ;  al- 
io a  parr,  according  to  an  ancient  map,  at  the  Oflium 
Mendefmm  ;  this  river,  or  branch,  dividing  itfelf  at 
Diofpolis  into  two  branches  :  called  Bufiriticus,  from 
the  city  of  Bufiris,  which  flood  on  its  left,  or  wefl 
branch.  It  is  the  fecond  branch  of  the  Nile,  reckon- 
ir.g  from  the  eafl. 

BusiRiTias  Nomas,  (anc.  geog.),  a  prefedure,  or 
divifion  of  the  lower  Egypt ;  fo  called  from  the  city  Bu- 
firis, (Herodotus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy). 

BUSITIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrift  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta;  fo  called  from  Bus,  or  Buz,  Nahor's  fecond  fon; 
the  country  of  Elihu,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  Job  ; 
called  Biizites,  by  the  Scptuagint. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  fiioe,  fomewhat  in  manner  of 
3  boot,  and  adapted  to  either  foot,  and  worn  by  either 
fcx.  This  part  of  drefs,  covering  both  the  foot  and 
mid-leg,  was  tied  underneath  the  knee  ;  it  was  very 
rich  and  fine,  and  principally  ufed  on  the  ftage  by  ac- 
tors in  tragedy.  It  was  of  a  quadrangidar  form  ;  and 
the  fole  was  fo  thick,  as  that,  by  means  thereof,  men 
of  the  ordinary  flature  might  be  raifcd  to  the  pitch  and 
elevation  of  the  heroes  they  perfonated.  The  colour 
was  generally  purple  on  the  flagc  ;  iierein  it  was  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  fock  worn  in  comedy,  that  being  on- 
ly a  low  common  flioe.  The  bufliin  feems  tohavebeen 
worn  not  only  by  aftors  but  by  girls,  to  raifc  their 
height ;  travellers  and  hunters  alfo  made  ufe  of  it,  to 
«lefend  ihemfelvcs  from  the  mire.  In  clafTic  authors, 
we  frequently  find  the  bufkiii  ufed  to  lignify  tragedy 
itfelf,  in  regard  it  was  a  mark  of  tragedy  on  the  Aage. 
It  was  alfo  to  be  underftood  for  a  lofty  flrain  or  high 
Jlyle. 

BUSS,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  fmall  fea-veffel,  ufed  by 
the  Britifli  and  tlie  Dutch  in  the  herring  fiflury,  com- 
iBonly  from  48  to  60  tons  burden,and  fometimesmore :  a 


bufs  has  two  fniall  flicds  or  cabins,  one  at  the  prow  and  Tufl 
the  other  at  the  flern  ;  that  at  the  prow  ferves  for  a  II 
kitchen.  Every  bufs  has  a  mailer,  an  afliflant,  a  mate,  Euftum.  ^ 
and  feamen  in  proportion  to  the  vefTel's  bigi-iefs  ;  the 
mafkr  commands  in  chief,  and  without  his  exprcfs  or- 
ders the  nets  cannot  be  call  nor  taken  up  ;  the  afTift- 
ant  has  the  command  after  him  ;  and  the  mate  next, 
whofe  bufincfs  is  to  fee  the  feamen  manage  their  rigging 
JH  a  proper  manner,  to  mind  tbofe  who  draw  in  their 
nets,  and  thofe  who  kill,  gut,  and  cure  the  herrings,  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  fea  :  the  feamen  do  general- 
ly engage  for  a  whole  voyage  in  the  lump.  The  pro- 
viiion  which  they  take  on  board  the  buffes,  confift  com- 
monly in  bifker,  oat-meal,  and  dried  or  fait  fifli  ;  the 
crew  being  content  for  the  reft  with  what  frefli  filh 
they  catch.     See  Fisheries. 

BUST,  orBusTo,  in  Sculpture,  denotes  the  figure 
or  portrait  of  aperfon  in  relievo,  fliowingonly  the  head, 
flionlders.  and  ftoniach,  the  arms  being  lopped  off;  or- 
dinarily placed  on  a  pedcAal,  or  confole. 

In  fpeaking  of  an  antique,  we  fay  the  head  is  marble, 
and  the  bufl  porphyry,  or  bronze,  that  is,  the  flomach 
and  flioulders.  Felibien  obferves,  that  though  in  paint- 
ing, one  may  fay  a  figure  appears  in  buflo,  yet  it  is  not 
properly  called  a  ^v//,  that  word  being  confined  to 
things  in  relievo. 

The  bud  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  called 
Henna,  from  the  Greek  Hermes,  Mercury,  the  image 
of  that  god  being  frequently  reprefented  in  this  man- 
ner among  the  Athenians. 

Bust  is  alfo  ufed,  cfpecially  by  the  Italians,  for  the 
trunk  of  an  human  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

BvsT.4  CaHica,  was  a  place  in  ancient  Rome,  where- 
in the  bones  of  the  Gauls,  who  firll  took  the  city, 
and  were  n_ain  by  Camillus,  were  depofited.  It  dif- 
fered from 

Bvs-TA  Gallorum,  a  place  on  the  Apennines,  thus 
called  by  rcafon  of  many  thoufand  of  Gauls  killed  there 
by  Fabius. 

BUSTAPiD,  in  ornithology.  See  Otis. 
BUSTUARI^E  MOECH.E,  according  to  fom"e,  wo- 
men that  were  hired  to  accompany  the  funeral  and  la- 
ment the  lofs  of  the  dcceafed  :  but  others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  were  rather  the  more  common  proRi- 
tutes,  that  flood  among  the  tombs,  graves,  and  other 
fuch  lonely  places. 

BUSTUARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  gladiators  who 
fought  about  the  bufluni  or  funeral  pile  of  a  perfon  of 
diflinflion,  that  the  blood  which  was  fpilt  might  ferve 
as  a  facriiice  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  render  thcni 
more  propitious  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed.  Thiscuf- 
tom  was  introduced  in  the  room  of  the  more  inhuman 
one  of  facrificing  captives  at  the  buflum,  or  on  the 
tombs  of  warriors. 

BUSTUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  pyramid  or  pile 
of  wood,  whereon.were  anciently  placed  the  bodies  of 
the  deccaftd,  in  order  to  be  burnt. 

The  Romans  borrowed  the  cuflom  of  burning  their 
dead  from  the  Greeks.  The  dcceafed,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  drclled  in  his  richefl  habits,  was  laid  on  the 
buflum.  Some  authors  fay,  it  was  only  called  biijlu?/!, 
after  the  burning,  quafi  heiieufltnn  :  before  the  burning 
it  was  more  properly  called /yr^;  during  it,  rogiis ;  and 
afterwards;  bujfum.    When  the  body  was  only  burnt 
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Uuftnm    there,  ami  buried  elfewhere,  the  place  was  not  proper- 
1  ly  called  buftu?it,\>\i'i  ujlrina,  or  ujlriiiin;i. 

BusTUM,  in  the  Campus  Manius,  was  a  ftraclare 
whereon  the  emperor  Aiia;iiftiis  firft,  and,  after  him, 
the  bodies  of  his  fucceirors  were  b^jrnr.  It  was  built  of 
white  ftone,  furrounded  with  an  iron  palilade,  and 
planted  withinfide  with  alder  trees. 

BusTiTM  was  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  denote  any 
tomb.  Whence  thofe  phrafes,  facere  bufium,  viotare 
bufliim,  &c. 

BusTUM  of  an  altar,  was  the  hearth  or  place  where 
the  fire  was  kindled. 

BUTCHER,  a  perfon  who  flaughtcrs  cattle  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table,  or  who  cuts  up  and  retails  the  fame. 

Amonj  the  ancient  Romans,  there  were  three  kinds 
of  cftabliihcd  butchers,  whofe  office  it  was  to  furniih  the 
city  with  the  neceflary  cattle,  and  to  take  care  of  pre- 
paring and  vending  their  ficffi.  The  fuarii  provided 
iiogs  ;  the  pecuarii  or  boarii,  other  cattle,  efpecialiy 
oxen  ;  and  under  thefe  wasa  fubordinate  clafs,  wliofc 
oince  was  to  kill,  called  lauii,  and  carnificei. 

To  cxercife  the  office  of  butcher  among  the  Jews  with 
dexterity,  was  of  more  reputation  than  to  uudcrftand 
the  liberal  arts  and  fciences.  They  have  a  book  con- 
cerning ihamble-conflitution  ;  and  in  cafe  of  any  diffi- 
culty, they  apply  to  fome  learned  rabbi  for  advice  :  nor 
was  any  allowed  to  prafcife  this  art,  without  a  licence 
inform;  which  gave  the  man,  upon  evidence  of  his 
abilities,  a  power  to  kill  meat,  and  others  to  eat  what 
he  killed  ;  provided  he  carefully  read  every  week  for 
one  year,  and  every  month  the  next  year,  and  once  a 
quarter  during  his  life,  the  conftitution  abovemen- 
tioned. 

There  are  fome  very  good  laws  in  England  for  the 
better  regulation  and  preventing  the  abufes  committed 
by  butchers.  A  butcher  that  fells  fwine's  flelh  mcafled, 
or  dead  of  the  murrain,  for  the  firft  offence  Ihall  be  a- 
nierced  ;  forthe  fecond,  have  the  pillory  ;  for  the 
third,  be  imprifoned,  and  make  fine;  and  for  the 
fourth,  abjure  the  town.  Butchers  not  felling  meat  at 
reafonablc  prices,  fhall  forfeit  double  the  value,  levi- 
able by  warrant  of  two  juftices  of  the  peace.  N» 
butcher  (hall  kill  any  flelh  in  his  fcalding-houfc,  or 
w'thin  the  wallsof  London,  on  pain  to  forfeit  for  every 
ox  fo  killed,  I2d.  and  for  every  other  beaft,  8d.  to  be 
diyid.d  betwixt  the  king  and  the  profecntor. 

BvrcHER.-Bird,  in  ornithology.     SccLanius. 

BvTCHER-Broom,  in  botany.     SeeRuscrs. 

Butcher's  Ifland,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  a  fraall  ifiand 
about  two  miles  long,  and  fcarce  one  broad.  It  has  its 
name  from  cattle  being  kept  there  for  the  ufe  of  Bom- 
bay, from  which  it  is  about  three  miles  diftant.  It 
his  a  fmall  fort,  but  of  very  little  confequence. 

BUTE,  an  illand  lying  to  the  weft  of  Scotland,  be- 
ing fcparated  from  Cowal,  a  diftrict  of  Argylefliire,  on- 
ly by  a  iiarrow  channel.  In  length  it  is  about  i8  miles; 
the  broadeft  part  from  call  to  weft  is  about  five.  Part 
of  it  is  rocky  and  barren;  but  from  the  middle  fouth- 
wards,  the  ground  is  cultivated,  and  produces  peafe, 
oats,  and  barley.  Here  is  a  quarry  of  red  ftone,  which 
the  natives  h^vc  ufed  in  building  a  fort  and  chapel  in 
the  nci2;ivn  irhood  of  Rothfay,  which  is  a  very  ancient 
royal  boro^igh,  head  town  of  the  ihire  of  Bute  and  Ar- 
ran;  but  very  th'niy  peopled,  and  maintained  cliicily 
by  the  herring  fiihcry,  with  ihc  profits  of  which  all  the 


rents  of  this  idand  are  chiefly  paid.     On  the  corth  fide      iinte 
of  Rothfay  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  with  its  B 

draw-bridge,  cliapel,  and  barracks.  Here  are  likewife  .  ^"^'^''- 
the  remains  of  fome  Danifli  towers.  Tiie  natives  are 
healthy  and  induftrious,  fpeak  the  Erfe  and  the  dialeit 
of  the  Lowlands  indifferently,  and  profefs  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion.  The  iflandis  divided  into  two  parilh- 
es,  accommodated  with  four  churches;  and  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  poffefTcs  an  elegant  feat 
near  Rothfay.  This  illand,  with  that  of  Arran,  the 
greater  and  leflcr  Cumbray,  and  hich-marnoc  form  a 
county  under  the  name  of  ^i//^.  This  fliire,  and  that 
of  Caithnefs  fend  a  member  to  parliament  alternately. 
The  earl  of  Bute  is  admiral  of  the  county,  by  commif- 
fion  from  his  majefty;  but  no  way  dependent  on  the 
lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland  :  fb  that  if  an\'  maritiiue 
cafe  occurs  within  this  jurifdiction,  (even  crimes  of  as 
high  a  nature  as  murder  or  piracy),  his  lord/hip,  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  as  admiral,  is  lufficient  judge,  or 
he  may  delegate  his  authority  to  any  deputies.  The 
name  of  this  ilk  has  by  feveral  authors,  and  in  different 
periods,  been  very  differently  written,  as  Bot;,  Both, 
Both;,  Boot,  but  now  generally  Bute.  Ancient 
writers  fuppofe  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  cell 
ercfbed  therein  by  St  Brendan,  an  Irilh  abbot  who 
flourilhed  in  the  6th  century,  becaufe  in  his  language 
fuch  a  cell  was  called  Both.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  this  name  was  of  greater  antiquity,  fincc  we  find 
it  denominated  Botis  by  the  anonymous  geographer  of 
Ravenna.  It  was  from  very  early  times  part  of  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  Stuarts :  large  polftffions  in  it  were 
granted  to  Sir  John  Stuart,  fon  of  Robert  II.  by  his 
beloved  miftrefs  Elizabeth  Moore  ;  and  it  has  continued 
in  that  line  to  the  prefent  time. 

BUTEO,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  namcofafpe- 
cies  of  Falco. 

BUTLER  (Charles),  a  native  of  Wyconib  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  and  a  raafter  of  arts  in  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  publiihcd  a  book  with  this  title,  "  The 
principles  of  mufic  in  finging  and  fetiing;  with  the 
two-fold  ufe  thereof,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil."  Quarto, 
London  1636.  The  author  of  this  hook  wasa  perfon 
of  fmgular  learning  and  ingenuity,  which  he  nianifefled 
in  fundry  other  works  enumerated  by  Wood  in  the 
Athcn  0x911.  Among  the  reft  is  an  Englilh  grammar, 
publiflied  in  1633,  in  which  he  propofes  a  Ichenie  of 
regular  orthography,  and  makes  ufe  of  charaders,  fome 
borrowed  from  the  Saxon,  and  others  of  his  own  in- 
vention, fo  fmgular,  that  we  want  types  to  exhibit 
them  :  and  of  this  imagined  improvement  be  appears  to 
have  been  fo  fond,  that  all  his  trads  are  printed  in  like 
manner  with  his  grammar;  the  confequence  whereof 
has  been  an  almoft  general  difguft  to  all  that  he  has 
written.  His  "  Principles  of  mufic"  is,  however,  a 
very  learned,  curious,  and  entertaining  book  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  the  advertifcment  from  die  printer  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  it,  explaining  the  powers  of  the  fe- 
veral charaders  made  ufe  of  by  him,  may  be  read  to 
great  advantage,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  judicious 
fupplcment  to  Morley's  introduction. 

Butler  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  Worcefterfliire  farmer, 
and  born  in  161 2.  He  palfed  fome  time  at  Cambridge, 
but  was  never  matriculated  in  that  univcrfity.  Return- 
ing to  bis  native  county,  he  lived  fome  years  as  clerk 
5  H  3  to 
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Uutkr.     to  ajuftice  of  peace  ;  where  he  found  fuiSclent   time  to 

"^ *^—' apply  himfelf  to  hiftory,  poetry,  and  painting.     Being 

recommended  to  Elizabeth  coantefs  of  Kent,  he  enjoy- 
ed in  her  houfe,  not  only  the  ufe  of  all  kinds  of  books, 
bin  the  converfation  of  the  great  Mr  Selden,  who  oft- 
en employed  Butler  to  write  letters,  and  tranllate  for 
him.  He  lived  alfo  fonie  time  with  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedfordfliire,  and 
a  famous  commander  under  Oliver  Cromwell :  and  he 
is  fuppofcd  at  this  time  to  have  wrote,  or  at  lead  to 
have  planned,  his  celebrated  Hud'tbras  ,-  and  under  that 
character  to  have  ridiculed  the  knight.  The  poem  it- 
felf  furniflies  this  key  ;  where,  in  the  fir/l  canto,  Hu- 
dibras  fays, 

*'  'Tis  fung,  there  is  a  valiant  mamalukc 
"  In  foreign  land  yclep'd         —         — 
*'  To  whom  we  oft  have  been  compar'd 
"  For  perfon,  parts,  addrefs,  and  beard." 

After  the  reftoration,  Mr  Butler  was  made  fecretary 
to  the  earl  of  Carbury,  lord-prefident  of  Wales,  who 
appointed  him  lleward  of  Ludlow  caflle,  when  the  court 
was  revived  there.  No  one  was  a  more  generous  friend 
to  him  than  the  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefcx,  to 
whom  it  was  owing  that  the  court  tafted  his  Hiidihras. 
He  had  promifes  of  a  good  place  from  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  but  they  were  never  accomplilhed  ;  though 
tlie  king  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  poem,  as  oft- 
en to  quote  it  pleafantly  in  converfation.  It  is  in- 
deed laid,  that  Charles  ordered  him  the  fum  of  3000 1  : 
but  the  fum  being  expreifed  in  figures,  foniebody 
through  whofe  hands  the  order  pafTed,  by  cutting  otf 
a  cypher,  reduced  it  to  300  1.  which,  though  it  palTed 
the  offices  without  fees,  proveil  not  fufScient  to -pay 
what  he  then  owed  ;  fo  that  Butler  was  not  a  fliilling 
the  better  for  the  king's  bounty.  He  died  in  1680  : 
and  though  he  met  wiih  many  difappointmenis,  was 
never  reduced  to  any  thing  like  want,  nor  did  he  die 
in  debt.  Mr  Granger  obfcrvcs,  that  Butler  "  (lands 
without  rival  in  burlefque  poetry.  His  Hudibras  (fays 
he)  is,  in  its  kind,  alnioft  as  great  an  effort  of  genius, 
as  the  Paradife  Loft  itfelf.  It  abounds  with  uncoin- 
mon  learning,  new  rhimes,  and  original  thoughts.  Its 
images  are  truly  and  naturally  ridiculous.  There  are 
many  ftrokes  of  temporary  farire,  and  fome  charaders 
and  allufions  which  cannot  bedifcovcred  attbisdiftancc 
of  time." 

Butler  (Jofeph),  late  bifliop  of  Durham,  a  pre- 
late diftingnilhed  by  his  piety  and  learning,  was  the 
youngeft  fun  of  Mr  Thomas  Butler,  a  reputable  fliop- 
keeper  at  Wantage,  in  Berkfliire,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1692.  His  father;  who  was  a  prefbyterian, 
obferving  that  he  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learning, 
after  his  being  at  a  grammar-fchool,  fent  him  to  an  a- 
cadcmy  in  Gloucefterfiiirc,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
a  diffenting  miniftcr  ;  and  while  there,  he  wrote  fome 
remarks  on  Dr  Clerk's  firft  fermon  at  Boyle's  lefturc. 
Afterwards,  refolving  to  conform  to  the  eftabliflTed 
church,  he  ftudied  at  Oriel  college,  where  lie  contrac- 
ted an  intimate  friendlhip  with  Mr  Edward  Talbot,  fon 
of  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fubfcquent  ad- 
vancement. He  was  firft  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls,  and  rector  of  Haughton  and  Stanhope,  two  rich 
benefices  in  the  biftiopric  of  Durham.    He  quitted  the 


Rolls  in  1726  ;  and  publifhed  in  8vo  a  volume  of  fcr- 
mons,  preached  at  that  chapel.  After  this  he  con- 
Ilantly  refided  at  Stanhope,  in  the  regular  difcharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  the  year  1733,  when  he 
was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as  his 
chaplain,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Rochefter.  In  the  year  1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline,  whom  he  attended 
every  day,  by  her  majefty's  fpecial  command,  from  fe- 
ven  to  nine  in  the  evening.  In  1738  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Briftol  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  to 
the  deanery  of  St  Paul's  London.  He  now  religned  his 
living  of  Stanhope.  In  the  year  1746,  he  was  made 
clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king  ;  and  in  1750,  was 
tran dated  to  Durham.  This  rich  preferment  he  en- 
joyed but  a  Ihort  time  ;  for  he  died  at  Bath  June  i6thj 
1752.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  at 
Briftol ;  where  there  is  a  monument,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  erected  to  his  memory.  He  died  a  bachelor. 
His  deep  learning  and  coraprehenfive  mind  appear  fuf- 
ficiently  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  that  excellent 
treatife  intitled,  The  analogy  of  religioJi,  Jiaturaj  and 
revealed,  to  the  conjlitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  pub- 
lifhed in  8vo,  1736. 

Butler,  the  name  anciently  given  to  an  officer  in 
the  court  of  France,  being  the  fame  as  the  grand  echan- 
fon,  or  great  cup-bearer  of  the  prefent  times. 

Butler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  an  officer  in  the  houfes  of  princes  and  great  men, 
whofe  principal  bufinefs  is  to  look  after  the  wine,  plate, 
&c. 

BUTLERAGE  of  wine  in  England,  is  a  duty  of  2s. 
for  every  ton  of  wine  imported  by  merchants  ftrangers ; 
beinga  compofition  in  lieu  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms 
granted  to  them  by  king  John  and  Edward  I.  by  a  char- 
ter called  charta  vtercatoria, 

Builerage  was  originally  the  only  cuftom  that  was 
payable  upon  the  importation  of  wines,  and  was  taken 
and  received  by  virtue  of  the  regal  prerogative,  for  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  crown.  But  for  many  years  pafl, 
there  having  been  granted  by  parliament  fubfidits  to 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  duty  of  butlcrage  not 
repealed,  but  confirmed,  they  liave  been  pleafed  to 
grant  the  fame  away  to  fome  nobleman,  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  fuch  grant,  is  to  enjoy  the  fidl  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage  thereof,  and  may  caufe  the  fame  to  be  collect- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  that  the  kings  thcnifelvcs  were 
formerly  wont  to  do. 

BUTMENT.  Butments  of  arches  are  the  fame  with 
buttrefTes.  They  anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  o.'iWfub- 
licas,  the  French  «/^fi'and  btitces. 

Butments,  or  Ahutmertts,  of  a  bridge,  denote  the 
two  maffives  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  whereby  the  twa 
extreme  arches  are  fuftaincd  and  joined  with  the  fliore 
on  either  fide. 

BUTOMUS,  the  Flowering-rush,  or  Water- 
gladiolc  :  A  genusof  the  hexagynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  enncandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx,  but 
it  has  fix  petals,  and  as  many  monofpermous  caphiles. 
There  is  but  one  fpecics,  viz.  the  umbellatus;  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one  with  a  whiJe, 
the  other  with  a  rofe-coloured  flower.  Though  com- 
mon plants,  they  are  very  pretty,  and  are  worth  propa- 
gating in  a  garden  where  there  is  conveniency  for  an 
artificial  bog,  or  where  there  arc  ponds  of  Handing  wa- 
ter* 
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ButriMs    ter,  as  is  many  times   the  cafe.     "Where  thefc  conve- 

I         nieiiccs  are   wanting,  they  uiay  be  phntcd  in  ciflcrus, 

ITotter.     ^iiich   (hould    be  kept  filled  with  water,  with  about  a 

foot  thicknefs  of  earth    in   the   bottom  ;  and  into  this 

earth  the  roots  llimild  be  planted,  or  the  feeds  fown  as 

foon  as  they  are  ripe. 

BUTRINTO,  a  port-town  of  Epirus,  or  Canina, 
in  Turkey  in  Knropc,  fmiatcd  oppofue  to  the  i(]and  of 
Corfu,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gnlph  of  Venice.  E. 
Long.  20.  40.  N.  Lat.  39.  45. 

BUTT  is  ufed  for  a  vcffcl,  or  meafure  of  wine,  con- 
taining two  hoglheads,  or  126  gUons  ;  otherwifc  call- 
ed///>f.  A  biHt  of  currans  is  from  15    to  2200  weight. 

Butt,  or  Butt-ends,  in  the  fea-language,  are  the 
fore-ends  of  all  planks  under  water,  as  they  rife,  and 
arc  joined  one  end  to  anotiier. — Butt-ends  in  great 
Ihips  arc  moll  carefully  bo'.ted  ;  for  if  any  one  of  them 
(hould  fpring  or  give  way,  the  leak  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  to  flop. 

Butts,  the  place  where  archers  meet  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  to  llioot  at  a  mark,  which  is  called 
Ihooting  at  the  butts  :  (See  Archery.) — Alfo  iutis  are 
the  fhort  pieces  of  land  in  arable  ridges  and  furrows. 

BUTTER,  a  fat  uniEtuous  fubftance,  prepared  from 
milk  by  heating  or  churning. 

It  WAS  late  ere  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  any  no- 
tion of  buaer  ;  their  poets  make  no  mention  of  it,  and 
yet  are  frequently  fpeaking  of  milk  and  checfe. 

The  Romans  ufed  butter  no  otherwifc  than  as  a  me- 
dicine, never  as  a  food. 

The  ancient  Chriltians  of  Egypt  burnt  butter  in 
their  lamps  inftead  of  oil ;  and  in  the  Roman  churches, 
it  was  anciently  allowed,  during  Chriftmas  time,  to 
burn  butter  inllead  of  oil,  on  account  of  the  great 
confumption  of  it  otherwiie. 

Butter  is  the  fat,  oily,  and  inflammable  part  of  the 
milk.  This  kind  of  oil  is  naturally  diftributed  through 
all  the  fubllance  of  the  milk  in  very  fmall  particles, 
which  are  interpofed  betwixt  the  cafeous  and  ferous 
parts,  amongft  which  it  is  fufpended  by  a  llight  adhc- 
i'lon,  but  without  being  diflblved.  It  is  in  the  fame  fbatc 
in  which  oil  is  in  emuliions  :  hence  the  fame  white- 
nefs  of  milk  and  cmulfions  ;  and  hence,  by  reft,  the 
oily  parts,  feparate  from  both  thefe  liquors  to  the  fur- 
face  and  form  a  cream.     See  E>!ulsion-. 

When  butter  is  in  the  flatc  of  cream,  its  proper  oily 
pans  arc  not  yet  fufliciently  united  together  to  form  an 
homogeneous  raafs.  They  are  ftill  half  feparaied  by 
the  intcrpofition  of  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  ferous 
and  cafeous  particles.  The  butter  is  completely  formed 
by  prefling  out  thefc  heterogeneous  pans  by  means  of 
continued  percullion.  It  then  becomes  an  uniform  fofc 
mafs. 

Frelh  batter  which  has  undergone  no  change,  has 
fcarcely  any  fmell  ;  its  tafte  is  mild  and  agreeable,  it 
melts  with  a  weak  heat,  and  nunc  of  its  principles  arc 
difcngigcd  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Thefc  pro- 
perties prove  that  the  oily  part  of  butter  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  fat,  fixed  and  mild  oils  obtained  from  many 
vegetable  fubftances  by  cxpreflion.  See  Oii.s. — The 
half  fluid  confiftancc  of  butter,  as  of  molt  other  con- 
crete oily  matters,  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  a  con- 
fiderablc  quantity  of  acid  united  with  the  oily  part ; 
which  acid  is  (o  well  combined,  that  it  is  not  perceptible 
vbilt  the  butter  is  freihandbas  undergone  no  change  j 


but  whcif  it  grows  old,  and  andergoes  feme  kind  of    Duitcr. 
fermentation,  then   the  acid  is  difcngaged  more  and  """■''' — 
more  ;  and  this  is  the  caufe  that  butter,  like  oils  of  the 
fame  kind, .  becomes  rancid  by  age. 

Butter  is  coiiftantly  ufed  in  food,  from  its  agreeable 
tafte :  but  to  be  wholefome,  it  muft  be  very  frelh  and 
free  from  rancidity,  and  alfo  not  fried  or  burnt;  other- 
wife  its  acrid  and  even  cauflic  acid  being  difengaged, 
difordcrs  digeflion,  renders  it  difficult  and  painful, 
excites  acrid  empyreumatic  belchings,  and  introduces 
much  acrimony  into  the  blood.  Some  perfons  have 
ftomachs  fo  delicate,  that  they  are  even  affected  with 
thefc  inconveniences  by  frelh  butter  and  milk.  This 
obfervation  is  alfo  applicable  to  oil,  fat,  chocolate, 
and  in  general  to  all  oleaginous  matters. 

For  the  makingof  butter :  When  it  has  been  cliurned, 
open  the  churn,  and  with  both  hands  gather  it  well  to- 
gether, take  it  out  of  the  butter- milk,  and  lay  it  into  a 
very  clean  bowi,  or  earthen  pan  ;  and  if  the  butter  be 
defigned  to  be  ufed  fweet,  fill  the  pan  with  clear  water, 
and  work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is  brought 
to  a  firm  confiftence  of  itfelf,  without  any  moifture. 
When  this  has  been  done,  it  muft  be  fcotched  and  fliccd 
over  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  every  way  as  thick  as 
pofiible,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  fmalleft  hair,  mote, 
bit  of  rag,  ftrainer,  or  any  thing  that  may  have  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  it.  Then  fpread  it  thin  in  a  bowl, 
and  work  it  well  together,  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  fait, 
as  you  think  fit,  and  make  it  up  into  diffies,  pounds, 
half  pounds,  &c. 

In  the  Georgical  Eflfays,  Vol.  V.  p.  209,  we  have  the 
following  method  of  making  well-tailed  butter  from 
the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  turnips.  "  Let  the  bowls, 
either  lead  or  wood,  be  kept  coiiftantly  clean,  and  well 
fcalded  with  boiling  water  before  uling.  When  the 
milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  to  every  eight  quarts 
mix  one  quart  of  boiling  water  ;  then  put  up  the  milk 
into  the  bowls  to  ftand  for  cream." 

The  trade  in  batter  in  England  is  very  confidcrable. 
Somecompute  50,000  tonsannuallyconfumcd  in  London. 
It  is  chiefly  made  within  40  miles  round  the  city.  Fifty 
thoufand  firkins  are  fai<l  to  be  fent  yearly  from  Cam- 
bridge and  Suffolk  alone  ;  each  firkin  containing  56 
lbs.  Utoxeter  in  Stafibrdfliire  is  a  market  famous  for 
good  butter,  infomuch  that  the  London  merchants  have 
ertabliflied  a  faftory  there  for  that  article.  It  is  bought 
by  the  pot,  of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  weighing  141b. 

But  no  butter  is  efteemed  equal  to  that  which  is  made 
in  the  county  of  ElTcx,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Epping  butler,  and  which  in  alnioft  every  feafon  of 
the  year  yields  at  London  from  one  fhilling  toi4pencc 
per  pound  averdupoife.  The  following  diredtions  con- 
ceraing  the  making  and  management  of  butter,  includ- 
ing the  Epping  method,  are  cxiradted  from  the  3d  vo- 
lume of  the  Bath  Society  Papers. 

In  general  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  greater  the 
quantity  made  from  a  few  cows,  the  greater  will  be 
the  farmer's  profit ;  therefore  he  fliould  never  keep  any 
but  what  are  efteemed  good  milkers.  A  bad  cow  will 
be  equally  expenfive  in  her  keep,  and  will  not  perhaps 
(by  the  butter  and  checfe  that  is  made  from  her)  bring 
in  more  than  from  three  to  fix  pounds  a-year;  whereas 
a  good  one  will  bring  from  fcven  to  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num :  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  bad  cows  ftiould  be 
parted  with,  and  good  ones  purcbafied  in  their  room. 

When 
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Butter.    When  facli  are  obtained,  a  good   feivant   fliould 


employed  to  milk  tlicm  ;  as  through  the  neglei51:  and 
mifmanagement  of  fervants,  it  frequently  happens  that 
ihebeflcows  are  fpoiled.  No  farmer  Ihould  truft  en- 
tirely to  fervants,  but  fometimes  to  fee  themfelves  that 


their  cows  are  milked  clean  ;  for  if  any  milk  is  fufFer 
ed  to  remain  in  the  udder,  the  cow  will  daily  give  lefs, 
till  at  length  Hie  will  become  dry  before  the  proper  time, 
and  the  next  feafon  flie  will  fcarce  give  milk  fufficient 
to  pay  for  her  keep. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  fome  of  a  cow's  teats 
may  be  fcratched  or  wounded  fo  as  to  produce  foul  or 
corrupted  milk:  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we  fhould  by 
no  means  mix  it  with  the  fwcet  milk,  but  give  it  to 
the  pigs  ;  and  that  which  is  conveyed  to  the  dairy- 
houfe  fcould  remain  in  the  pail  till  it  is  nearly  cool,  be- 
fore it  be  llrained,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be  warm  ; 
but  in  frofty  weather  it  fliould  be  immediately  flrain- 
ed,  and  a  fniall  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  mix- 
ed with  it,  which  will  caufe  it  to  produce  cream  in  a- 
bundance,  and  the  more  fo  if  the  pans  or  vats  have  a 
lar^e  furface. 

During  the  hot  fummer-months,  it  is  right  to  rife 
with  or  before  the  fun,  that  the  cream  may  be  fkim- 
nied  from  the  milk  ere  the  dairy  becomes  warm  ;  nor 
fliould  the  milk  at  that  feafon  Aand  longer  in  the  vats, 
&c.  than  24  hours,  nor  be  fkimmed  in  the  evening  till 
after  fun-let.  In  winter  milk  may  remain  unlkimmed 
for  36  or  48  hours  ;  the  cream  fliould  be  depofited  in 
3  deep  pan,  which  Ihould  be  kept  during  the  fummer 
in  the  cooleft  part  of  the  dairy  ;  or  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  a  free  air  is  admitted,  which  is  flill  better. 
Where  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  churning 
every  other  day,  they  fliould  fliift  the  cream  daily  in- 
to clean  pans,  which  will  keep  it  cool,  but  they  fliould 
never  fail  to  churn  at  leaft  twice  in  the  week  in  hot 
weather  ;  and  this  work  fliould  be  done  in  a  morning 
before  the  fun  appears,  taking  care  to  fix  the  churn 
where  there  is  a  free  draught  of  air.  If  a  pump-churn 
be  to  be  ufed,  it  may  be  plunged  a  foot  deep  into  a 
tub  of  cold  water,  and  fliould  remain  there  during  the 
whole  lime  churning,  whicli  will  very  much  harden 
the  butter.  A  flrong  rancid  flavour  will  be  given  to 
butter,  if  we  churn  fo  near  the  fire  as  to  heat  the  wood 
in  the  winter  feafon. 

After  tlie  butter  is  churned,  it  fliould  be  immedi- 
ately waftied  in  many  different  waters  till  it  isperfeft- 
ly  cleanfed  from  the  milk  ;  but  here  it  mufl  be  remark- 
ed, that  a  warm  hand  will  foften  it  and  make  it  ap- 
pear greafy,  fo  that  it  will  be  impoflible  to  obtain  the 
bell  price  for  it.  The  cheefemongers  ufe  two  pieces  of 
wood  for  their  butter;  and  if  tliofe  who  have  a  very 
hot  hand  were  to  have  fuch,  they  might  work  the  but- 
ter fo  as  to  make  it  more  faleable. 

The  Epping  butter  is  made  up  for  market  in  long 
rolls,  weighing  a  pound  each  ;  in  the  county  of  So- 
merl^et  they  difn  it  in  half  pounds  for  fale  ;  but  if  they 
forget  to  rub  fait  round  the  infide  of  the  difli,  it  will 
'^'.be  difficult  to  work  it  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  hand- 
forac. 

Butter  will  require  and  endure  more  working  in 
winter  than  in  fummer,  but  it  is  remarked,  that  no 
perfon  vvhofe  hand  is  warm  by  nature  makes  good 
butter. 

Thofc  who  ufe  a  pump-churn  muft  endeavour  to 
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be  keep  a  regular  ftroke  ;  nor  fliould  they  admit  any  per- 
fon to  aflili  them,  except  they  keep  nearly  the  fame  ' 
ftroke  :  for  if  they  churn  more  flowly,  the  butter  will 
in  the  winter  ^0  back,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  if  the  ftroke 
be  more  quick  and  violent  in  the  fummer,  will  caufe  a 
fermentation  by  which  means  the  butter  will  imbibe  a 
very  difagreeable  flavour. 

Where  people  keep  many  cows,  a  barrel-churn  is 
to  be  preferred  ;  but  if  this  be  not  kept  very  clean, 
the  bad  eflei^s  will  be  difcovered  in  the  butter;  nor 
muft  we  forget  to  fliift  the  fituation  of  the  churn  when 
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we  nfe  it,  as  the  feafons  alter,  fo  as  to  fix  it  in  a  warm 
place  in  winter,  and  where  there  is  a  free  air  in  fum- 
mer. 

In  many  parts  of  Britain  they  colour  their  butter  in 
winter,  but  this  adds  nothing  to  its  goodnefs :  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  farmers  in  or  near  Epping  ufe 
any  colour,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  very  innocent.  They 
procure  fome  lound  carrots,  whofe  juice  they  exprefs 
through  a  fieve,  and  mix  with  the  cream  when  it  enters 
the  churn,  which  makes  it  appear  like  May  butter  ; 
nor  do  they  at  any  time  ufe  much  fait,  though  a  little  is 
abfolutely  neceflary. 

As  they  make  in  that  country  but  very  little  cheefe,  ' 
fo  of  courfe  very  little  whey-butter  is  made:  nor  in- 
deed fliould  any  perfon  make  it,  except  for  prefent  ufe, 
as  it  will  not  keep  gcod  more  than  two  days  ;  and  the 
whey  will  turn  to  better  account  to  fatten  pigs  with. 
Nothing  feeds  thefe  fafter,  nor  will  any  thing  make 
them  fo  delicately  white.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  no  good  bacon  can  be  made  from  pigs 
thus  fatted;  where  much  butter  is  made,  good  cheefe 
for  fervants  may  be  obtained  from  fliimmed  milk,  and 
the  whey  will  afterwards  do  for  ftore  pigs. 

The  foregoing  rules  will  fufHce  for  making  good  but- 
ter in  any  country  ;  but  as  fome  people  are  partial  to  the 
weft-country  method,  it  fliall  be  dcfcribed  as  briefly  as 
poflible. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  depofite  their  milk  in  earthen 
pans  in  their  dairy-houfe,  and  (after  they  have  flood 
twelve  hours  in  the  fummer,  and  double  that  fpace  in 
the  winter)  they  remove  them  to  ftoves  made  for  that 
purpofe,  which  ftoves  are  filled  with  hot  embers  ;  on 
thefe  they  remain  till  bubbles  rife,  and  the  cream 
changes  its  colour,  it  is  then  deemed  heated  enough, 
and  this  they  call  fcaldcd  cream;  it  isafterwardsrenioved 
fteadily  to  the  dairy,whcrc  it  remains  twelve  hours  more, 
and  is  then  flcimmed  from  the  milk  and  put  into  a  tub  or 
churn  ;  if  it  be  put  into  a  tub,  it  is  beat  well  with  the 
hand,  and  thus  they  obtain  butter;  but  a  cleanlier 
way  is  to  make  ufe  of  a  churn.  Some  fcald  it  over 
the  fire,  but  then  the  fmoke  is  apt  to  cfFeft  it;  and  in 
either  cafe,  if  the  pans  touch  the  fire,  they  will  crack 
or  fly,  and  the  milk  and  cream  will  be  wafted. 

The  Cambridgefliire  fait  butter  is  held  in  the  high- ' 
eft  efteem,  and  is  made  nearly  after  the  fame  method 
as  the  Epping;  and  by  walhing  and  working  the  fait 
from  it  the  cheefemongers  in  London  often  fell  it  at  a 
high  price  for  frcfli  butler.  They  depofite  it  when 
made  into  wooden  tubs  or  firkins,  which  they  cxpofe 
to  the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often  wafli  them  ; 
but  a  readier  way  is  to  feafon  them  with  un  flacked  lime, 
or  a  large  quantity  of  fait  and  water  well  boiled  will 
do:  with  this  they  muft  be  fcrubbcd  fevcral  times,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  they  ihould 

remain 
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Ikuter,  remaia  three  or  four  d.iys,  or  till  ihey  are  wanted ; 
■ — ''"""'  then  they  Ihould  be  fcrubbed  as  before,  and  well  riiifed 
with  cold  water;  but  before  they  receive  the  butter, 
care  mull  be  taken  to  riib  every  part  of  the  firkin  with 
fait :  then  if  the  butter  be  properly  made,  and  perfed- 
ly  fweet,  it  may  be  gently  preiFed  into  the  tirkin  ; 
Ixit  it  miift  be  well  faked  when  it  is  made  up,  and  the 
fait  (hould  be  equally  diftributed  through  the  whole 
naafs,  and  a  good  handful  of  fait  muft  be  fpread  on 
the  top  of  the  firkin  before  it  is  headed,  after  which 
tlie  head  Ihould  be  immediately  put  on. 

They  purfue  nearly  the  fame  method  in  Suffolk  and 
Yorklhirc;  nor  is  the  butter  that  is  made  in  thefe 
counties  much  inferior  to  that  made  inCambridgelhire  ; 
indeed  it  is  often  fold  in  London  for  Cambridge  but- 
ter ;  and  no  people  make  more  butler  from  their  cows 
than  the  Yorklhire  farmers  do,  which  is  certainly  owing 
to  the  care  they  take  of  their  cows  in  the  winter;  as 
at  that  feafon  they  houfe  them  all,  feed  thcra  with 
good  hay,  and  never  fuffer  them  to  go  out  (except  to 
water)  but  when  the  weather  is  very  ferene  ;  and  when 
their  cows  calve,  they  give  them  comfortable  malt 
mellies  for  two  or  three  days  after;  but  thefe  cows 
iicvtr  anfwer  if  they  are  removed  to  other  counties, 
except  the  fame  care  and  attendance  be  given  them, 
and  then  none  anfwer  better. 

Land  wkereon  cows  feed  does  very  often  afTeifl  the 
butter.  If  wild  garlic,  charlock,  or  May-weed  be 
found  in  a  pafture  ground,  cows  Ihould  not  feed  there- 
in till  after  they  have  been  mown,  when  fuch  perni- 
cious plants  will  appear  no  more  till  the  following 
fpring;  but  thofe  cows  that  give  milk  miifl  not  par- 
take of  the  hay  made  therefrom,  as  that  will  alfo  dif- 
fufe  its  bad  qualities. 

Great  part  of  the  Epping  butter  is  made  from  cows 
that  feed  during  the  fummer  months  in  Epping  foreft, 
where  the  leaves  and  (hnibby  plants  contribute  greatly 
to  the  flavour  of  the  butter.  The  mountains  of  Wales, 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  moors,  commons, 
and  heaths  in  England,  produce  excellent  butter  where 
it  is  properly  managed ;  and  though  not  equal  in 
quantity,  yet  far  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  which  is 
produced  from  the  richeft  meadows;  and  the  land  is 
often  blamed  when  the  butter  is  bad  through  mifma- 
nagcment,  rtuttilhnefs,  or  inattention. 

Turnips  and  rape  afTeft  milk  and  butter,  but  brew- 
ers grains  are  fweet  andwholefoine  food,  and  will  make 
cows  give  abundance  of  milk  ;  yet  the  cream  thereon 
will  be  thin,  except  good  hay  be  given  at  the  fame 
time,  after  every  meal  of  grains.  Coleworts  and  cab- 
bages are  alfo  excellent  food  ;  and  if  thefe  and  favoys 
were  cultivated  for  this  purpofe,  the  farmers  in  gene- 
ral would  find  their  account  in  it. 

Cows  (hould  never  be  fufFcred  to  drink  improper 
water ;  ftagnaied  pools,  water  wherein  frogs.  Sec.  fpawn, 
common  fewers,  and  ponds  that  receive  the  drainings 
of  Jlables,  are  improper. 

Divers  abufes  are  committed  in  the  packing  and 
falting  of  butter,  to  increafe  its  bulk  and  weight,  againfl 
which  there  is  a  flatute  cxprcfs.  Pots  are  frequently 
laid  with  good  butter  for  a  little  depth  at  the  top,  and 
with  bad  at  the  bottom;  fometimes  the  butter  is  fct  ia 
rolls,  only  touching  at  top,  and  (landing  hollow  at 
bottom.  To  prevent  thefe  cheats,  the  fadlors  at  U- 
loxctcr  keep  a  fuxvcyor,   who,  iii  cafe  of  fufpicion, 


tries  the  pots  with  an  iron  inftrument  called  a  ii.itcr-    L'utter, 
bore,  made  liTte  a  chcefe-tafter,  to  be  ftnick  in  obliquely         1 
to  the  bottom.  I'ullod^ 

Sho-wjr  cf  BvTTER.  NaturaliQs  fpeak  of  ihowers 
and  dews  of  a  buiyraceoiis  fubftance.  In  1695,  there 
fell  in  Ireland,  during  the  winter  and  enfaing  fpring, 
a  thick  yellow  dew,  which  had  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  butter. 

Butter,  among  chemifls,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
preparations,  on  account  of  their  confidence  refembling 
that  of  butter  ;  as  butter  of  antimony,  &c.  See  Che- 

MISTR\-IndiX. 

BvTTER-Bur,  in  botany.     See  Tussilago. 

BurrcR-IMh.i,  the  milk  which  remains  after  the  but- 
ter is  come  by  churning.  Butter-milk  is  efteemed  an 
excellent  food,  in  the  fpring  efpecially,  and  is  particu- 
larly recommended  in  heftic  fevers.  Some  make  curds 
of  butter  milk,  by  pouring  into  it  a  quantity  of  new 
milk  hot. 

BvTTER-JVort.     In  botany.     See  Pikguicula. 

BUTTERP'LY,  the  Englidi  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  inlieds.     See  Papilio. 

BuTTERFLr-ShcU,  in  natural  hiflory.     See  Voluta. 

MuthoJofprefsrvingBvTTERFLiES.     See   Insects. 

Method  cf  making  Pi{lures  '-/Butterflies.  "  Take 
butterflies  or  field  moths,  either  thofe  catchcd  abroad, 
or  fuch  as  are  taken  in  caterpillars  and  nnrl'cd  in  the 
honfe  till  they  bellies;  clip  otf  their  wings  veryclofe 
to  their  bodies,  and  lay  them  on  clean  paper,  in  the 
form  of  a  butterfly  when  flying;  then  have  ready  pre- 
pared gum  arable  that  hath  been  fome  time  diflblved  in 
water,  and  is  pretty  thick;  if  you  put  a  drop  of  ox- 
gall into  a  fpoonful  of  this,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
ufe ;  temper  them  well  with  your  finger,  and  fpread  a 
little  of  it  on  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper,  big  enough 
to  take  both  fides  of  your  fly;  when  it  begins  to  be 
clammy  under  your  finger,  the  paperis  in  proper  order 
to  take  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  fly  ;  thca 
lay  the  gummed  fide  on  the  wings,  and  it  will  take 
them  up;  then  double  your  paper  fo  as  to  have  all  the 
wings  between  the  paper;  then  lay  it  on  a  table,  pref- 
fing  it  clofe  with  your  fingers;  and  you  may  rub  ic 
gently  with  fome  fniooth  hard  thing;  then  open  the 
paper  and  take  out  the  wings,  which  will  come  fcrtli 
iranfparent;  the  down  of  the  upper  and  under  fide  of 
the  wings,  flicking  to  the  gummed  paper,  form  a  ju/l 
likcnefs  of  both  lides  of  the  wings  in  their  natural 
ihape  and  colours.  The  nicety  of  taking  off  flies  de- 
pends on  a  jiift  degree  of  moiftureof  the  gummed  paper  : 
for  if  it  be  too  wet,  all  will  be  blotted  and  confufed  ; 
and  if  too  dry,  your  paper  will  flick  fo  faft  together, 
that  it  will  be  torn  in  feparation.  When  you  have 
opened  your  gummed  papers,  and  they  are  dry,  you  mull 
draw  the  bodies  from  the  natural  ones,  and  paint  them 
in  water  colours ;  you  muft  take  paper  that  will  bear 
ink  very  well  for  this  ufe  ;  for  finking  paper  will  fepa- 
rate  with  the  refl,  and  fpoil  all." 

BUTTERIS,  in  the  manege,  an  inftrument  of  Ace), 
fitted  to  a  wooden  handle,  wherewith  they  pare  the 
foot,  or  cut  off  the  hoof,  of  a  horfe. 

BUTTOCK  cfa  Ship,  is  that  part  of  her  which  is 
her  breadth  right  aflern,  from  the  tack  upwards ;  and 
a  ftiip  is  faid  to  have  a  broad  or  a  narrow  buttock, 
according  as  flic  is  built  broad  or  narrow  at  the  trau- 
fum, 
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BUTTON,  an  article  in  drefs,  wliofe  form  and  ufc 
^  are  too  well  known  to  need  defcription.     They   are 
made  of  various  materials,  as  mohair,  filk,  horfc-hair, 
metal,  &c. 

Mithod  of  snaking  common  Buttons.  Common  but- 
tons are  generally  made  of  mohair;  fomc  indeed  are 
made  of  filk,  and  others  of  thread;  but  the  latter  arc 
of  a  very  inferior  fort.  In  order  to  make  a  button, 
the  mohair  rauft  be  previouQy  wound  on  a  bobbin  ; 
and  the  mould  fixed  to  a  board  by  means  of  a  bodkin 
thruft  through  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  be- 
ing done,  the  workman  wraps  the  mohair  round  the 
mould  in  three,  four,  or  fix  columns,  according  to  the 
button. 

Horfe -hair  Buttons.  The  m.oulds  of  thefe  buttons 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  ftufF  compofed  of  filk  and 
hair;  the  warp  being  belladine  filk,  and  the  Ilioot  horfe- 
hair.  This  ftuff  is  wove  with  two  felvedges,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  in  the  fame  loom  as  ribbands.  It  is  then 
cut  into  fquare  pieces  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the 
button,  wrapped  round  the  moulds  and  their  felvtdgcs 
flitched  together,  which  form  the  under  part  of  the 
button. 

CUaufing  of  Buttons.  A  button  is  not  finilhcd 
v;hen  it  comes  from  the  maker's  hands;  the  fuperlluous 
hairs  and  hubs  of  filk  nuili  be  taken  off,  and  the  but- 
ton rendered  gloffy  and  beautiful  before  it  can  be  fold. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  A  quantity  of 
buttons  are  put  into  a  kind  of  iron  fieve,  called  by 
workmen  a  Ji/igcing  box.  Then  a  little  fpirit  of  wine 
being  poured  into  a  kind  of  fnallow  iron  difh,  and  fet 
on  fire,  the  workman  moves  and  (liakcs  the  fingcing 
box,  containing  the  buttons,  briikly  over  the  flame  of 
the  fpirit,  by  which  the  fiiperfluous  hairs,  hubs  of  filk, 
cic.  are  burnt  off,  v.itliout  damaging  the  buttons. 
Great  care,  however,  mult  be  taken  that  the  buttons 
in  the  fingeing  box  he  kept  continually  in  motion  ;  for 
if  tiiey  are  fjficred  to  rell  over  the  flame,  they  will  im- 
mediately burn.  When  all  thefc  loofe  hairs,  &c.  are 
burnt  off  by  the  flame  of  tlie  fpirit,  the  buttons  are  tak- 
en out  of  the  fingeing  box,  and  put,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  crums  of  bread,  into  a  leather  bag, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  of  a  conical  fhape  ;  the  mouth 
or  fmaller  cud  of  which  being  tied  up,  the  workman 
takes  one  of  the  ends  in  one  hand  and  the  other  in  the 
other,  and  ihakcs  the  hand  briikly  with  a  particular 
jerk.  This  operation  cleaiifes  the  buttons,  renders  thtm 
very  gloffy,  and  fit  for  fale. 

Cold-tw'ijl  Buttons.  The  mould  of  thefe  buttons 
is  firft  covered  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  common 
buttons.  This  being  done,  the  whole  is  covered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  gold  or  filvcr,  and  then  wrought  over 
of  different  forms,  with  purle  and  gimp.  The  former 
is  a  kind  of  thread  compofed  of  filk  and  gold-wire 
twilled  together;  and  the  latter,  capillary  tubes  of 
gold  or  filver,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long.  Thefe 
are  joined  together  by  means  of  a  fine  needle,  filled 
with  filk,  thrull  through  their  apertures,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  beeds  or  bugles. 

The  juanner  ofmakhig  Metal- Buttons.  The  metal 
with  which  the  moulds  are- intended  to  be  covered  is 
firft  call:  into  fmall  ingots,  and  then  flatted  into  thin 
plates  or  leaves,  of  the  thickncfs  intended,  at  the  flat- 
ting-mills ;  after  which  it  is  cut  into  fmall  round  pieces 
proportionable  to  the  fizc  of  the  mould  they  are  intend- 


ed to  cover,  by  means  of  proper  punches  on  a  block 
of  wood  covered  with  a  thick  plate  of  lead.  Each  piece 
of  metal  thus  cut  out  of  the  plate  is  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  button,  by  beating  it  fucceffively  in  fevcral  ^. 
cavities,  or  concave  moulds,  of  a  fpherical  form,  with 
a  convex  puncheon  of  iron,  always  beginning  with  the 
flialloweft  cavity  or  mould,  and  proceeding  to  the  deep- 
er, till  the  plate  has  acquired  the  intended  form  :  aird 
the  better  to  manage  fo  thin  a  plate,  they  form  ten, 
twelve,  and  fomeiimes  even  twenty-four,  to  the  cavities, 
or  concave  moulds,  at  once ;  after  nealing  the  metal 
during  the  operation,  to  make  it  more  dudile.  This 
plate  is  generally  called  by  workmen  the  cap  of  the 
button. 

The  form  being  thus  given  to  the  plates  or  caps, 
they  ftrike  the  intended  impreflion  on  the  convex  fide, 
by  means  of  a  fimilar  iron  puncheon,  in  a  kind  of  mould 
engraven  en  creux,  either  by  the  hammer  or  the  prefs 
ufed  in  coining.  The  cavity  or  mould,  wherein  the 
imprcffion  is  to  be  made,  is  of  a  diameter  and  depth 
fuitablc  to  ihe  fort  of  buiton  intended  to  be  flruck  in 
it;  each  kind  requiring  a  particular  mould.  Between 
the  punchfon  and  the  plate  is  placed  a  thin  piece  of 
lead  called  by  workmen  a  hob,  which  greatly  contri- 
butes to  the  taking  off  all  the  ftrokes  of  the  engraving; 
tlic  lead,  by  reafon  of  itsfoftnefs,  cafily  giving  way  to 
the  parts  that  have  relievo,  and  as  eafily  infinuating  ii- 
fclf  into  tlie  traces  or  indentures. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  makes  the  cap  or  fiiell  of 
the  button.  The  lower  part  is  formed  of  another  plate, 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  much  flatter,  and  v\  ithout  any 
imprcffion.  To  the  laft  or  under  plate  is  loldered  a 
fmall  eye  made  of  wire,  by  which  the  button  is  to  be 
faflcncd. 

The  two  plates  being  thus  finlQied,  they  are  foldered 
together  with  foft  folder,  and  then  turned  into  a  lathe. 
Generally  indeed  they  ufe  a  wooden  mould,  infteaJ  of 
the  under  plate;  and  in  order  to  faften  it,  ihey  pafs  a 
thread  or  gut  acrofs,  through  the  middle  of  the  Uiculd, 
and  fill  the  cavity  between  the  mould  and  the  cap  with 
cement,  in  order  to  render  the  button  firm  and  folid  ; 
for  the  cement  entering  all  the  cavities  formed  by  the 
relievo  of  the  other  fide,  fullains  it,  prevents  its  flat- 
tening, and  preferves  its  boffe  or  defign. 

Button,  in  the  manege.  Biuion  of  the  reins  of  a 
bridle,  is  a  ring  of  leather,  with  the  rehis  pafltd  thro* 
it,  which  runs  all  along  the  length  of  the  reins.  To 
put  a  horfc  under  the  button,  is  when  a  horfe  is  flopped 
without  a  rider  upon  his  back,  the  reins  being  laid 
on  his  neck,  and  the  button  lowered  fo  far  down 
that  the  reins  bring  in  tlie  horfe's  head,  and  fix  it  to 
the  true  poflure  or  carriage.  It  is  not  only  the  horfes 
which  are  managed  in  the  hand  that  mufl  be  put  under 
the  button;  for  the  fame  method  mufl  be  taken  with 
fiich  horfes  as  arc  bred  between  two  pillars,  before 
they  are  backed. 

BuTTON-Wooii.  See  Cephaianthus. 
Button' s-Bay,  the  name  of  the  north  part  of  Hud- 
fon's  bay,  in  North  America,  whereby  Sir  Thomas 
Button  attempted  to  find  out  a  north-wed  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.  It  lies  between  80°  and  100"  wefl  longi- 
tune,  and  between  60'  and  66°  north  latitude. 

BuTT0i\ -Stone,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  kind  of  figured 
flone,  fo  denominated  from  its  refcmbling  the  button 
of  a  garment,    Dr  Hook  gives  the  figure  of  three  forts 
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Buttreii  of  biitton-flones,  which  fecm  to  have  been  nothing 
I  clfe  but  the  filling  up  of  three  fcveral  forts  of  fhells. 
Ewnram.  They  are  all  of  them  very  hard  flints ;  aad  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  confift  of  two  bodies,  which  fcem 
to  have  been  the  filling  up  of  two  holes  or  vents  in  the 
Ihell.  Dr  Plot  defcribcs  a  fpecies  finely  Ariatcd  from 
the  top,  after  the  manner  of  forae  hair  buttons.  This 
name  is  alfo  given  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  flate  found 
in  the  marquifate  of  Bareiih,  in  a  mountain  called 
Fichtelberg ;  which  is  extremely  different  from  the 
common  forts  of  flate,  in  that  it  runs  with  great  eafc 
into  glafs  in  five  or  fix  hours  time,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  fait  or  other  foreign  fubflance,  to  promote 
its  vitrification,  as  other  ftones  require.  It  contains  in 
itfclf  all  the  principles  of  glafs,  and  really  has  mixed  in 
its  fubflance  the  things  neceffary  to  be  added  to  pro- 
mote the  fufion  of  other  llony  bodies.  The  Swedes 
and  Germans  make  buttons  of  the  glafs  produced  from 
■  it,  which  is  very  black  and  Ihining,  and  it  has  hence  its 
name  button-jlone.  They  make  feveral  other  things  al- 
fo of  this  glafs,  as  the  handles  of  knives  and  the  like, 
and  ftnd  a  large  quantity  of  it  unwrooght  in  round 
cakes  as,it  cools  from  the  fufion  into  Holland. 

BUTTRESS,  a  kind  of  butment  built  archwife,  or 
a  mafs  of  flone  or  brick,  ferving  to  prop  or  fupport  the 
fides  of  a  building,  wall,  &c.  on  the  outfide,  where  it  is 
cither  very  high,  or  has  any  confiderable  load  tofiiftain 
on  the  other  fide,  as  a  bank  of  earth,  &c. — Buttrtircs 
are  ufed  againft  the  angles  of  Aeepies  and  other  build- 
ings of  (lone,  &c.  on  the  outfide  and  along  the  walls, 
of  fuch  buildings  as  have  great  and  heavy  roofs,  which 
would  be  fubjeft  to  thruft  the  walls  out,  unlefs  very 
thick,  if  no  buttrefTes  were  placed  againft  them.  They 
are  alfo  placed  for  a  fupport  and  butment  againft  the 
feet  of  fume  arches,  that  arc  turned  acrofs  grca:  halls 
in  old  palaces,  abbeys,  &c. 

BUTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  Ther- 
muthiacus  ;  towards  the  mouth  called  OfliumSebennyti- 
curn:  in  this  town  ftood  an  oracle  of  Latona,  (Strabo, 
Herodotus).  Ptolemy  places  Butus  in  the  Nomos 
Phthenotes:  it  is  alfo  called  5://o,  ///,  (Herodotus, 
Stephanus).  It  had  temples  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
but  the  largeft  was  that  of  Latona  where  the  oracle 
flood. 

BUTZAW,  a  town  of  lower  Saxony,  in  Germany  ; 
it  'ftands  upon  the  river  Varnow,  on  the  road  from 
Schwerin  to  Roftock,  lying  in  E.Long.  13.  12.  N. 
Lat.  54.  50. 

BUVETTE,  or  Beuvette,  inihe  French  hws,an 
eftablifhed  place  in  every  coi-.rt,  where  the  lawyers 
and  counfcllors  may  retire,  warm  theinfelves,  and  take 
a  glafs  of  wine  by  way  of  rcfrcfhmcnr,  at  the  king's 
charge.  There  is  one  for  each  court  of  parliament, 
but  thefc  are  only  for  perfons  belonging  to  that  body  ; 
there  are  others  in  the /a/^j//,  whithirother  perfons  alfo 
rcfort. 

BUXENTUM,  (Livy,  Vclleius,  Ptolemy,  Mela, 
Pliny)  ;  PvxtJS,  (Strabo,  Pliny)  :  a  town  of  Lucania, 
firfl  built  by  the  people  of  Meflan?,  but  afterwards  de- 
ferred, (Strabo).  A  Roman  colony  was  fent  thiilicr, 
(Livy,  Vclleius)  ;  and  when  found  ftill  thin  of  inhabi- 
tants, a  new  colony  was  fent  by  a  decree  of  the  fenatc. 
Its  name  is  from  bnxut,  the  box-tree,  growing  plenti- 
fully there.  S<rabo  fays,  the  name  Pyxus  includes  a 
Vol.  in. 
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promontory,  port,  and  river,  under  one.     Now  Foli-    rmtcn. 
cajkro,  in  the  hither  Principato  of  Naples.     £.  Long.  *— — v-— ' 
15.  40.  N.  Lat.  40.  20. 

BUXTON,  a  place  in  the  peak  of  Derbyfhirc,  in 
England,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters,  and  lying 
in  W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

It  has  been  always' believed  by  antiquaries,  that 
the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  ihefe  wells,  and  had 
frequented  them  much,  as  there  is  a  military  way  ftill 
vifible,  called  the  Bath-gate,  from  Burgh  to  this  place. 
This  was  verified  about  5oyears  ago,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Delves,  of  Chefliirc,  in  memory  of  a  cure  he  received 
here,  caufed  sn  arch  to  be  crcdled  ;  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  which,  they  came  to  the  remains  of  a 
folid  and  magnificent  ftruJture  of  Roman  vvorkman- 
fnip  ;  and  in  other  places  of  the  neighbourhood,  very 
capacious  leaden  veffcls,  and  other  nienfils,  of  Roman 
workmanfliip,  have  beendifcovered.  Thefc  waters  have 
always  been  reckoned  inferior  tothofcinSomerfttlhirc; 
bu  ■  feem  never  to  have  been  totally  difufed.  They  arc 
mc|itioned  by  Leland,  as  well  known  200  jesrs  ago  ; 
but  it  is  Certain  they  were  brought  into  greater  credit 
by  Dr  Jones  in  1572,  and  by  George  earl  of  Shrcwf- 
biiry,  wJio  created  a  building  over  the  bath,  then  com- 
pofedof  nine  fprings.  This  building  was  afterwards 
pulled  down,  and  a  more  commodious  one  ereded  at 
the  expence  of  the  earl  of  Devonlhire.  In  doing  this, 
however,  the  ancient  regiftcr  of  cures  drawn  up  by  the 
bath-warden,  or  phyfician  attending  the  baths,  and 
fubfcribed  by  the  hands  of  the  patients,  was  loft. 

The  warm  waters  of  Buxton  aie,  the  bath,  confift- 
ing  of  nine  fprings,  as  already  mentioned,  St  Ann's  well, 
and  St  Peter's  or  Bingham  well.  St  Ann's  well  rifcs 
at  the  diftance  of  fomewhat  more  than  32  yards  norih- 
eaft  from  the  bath.  It  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  a  fpring 
on  the  north  fide,  out  of  a  rock  of  black  limeftonc  or 
baftard  marble.  It  formerly  rofc  into  a  Hone  bafon,. 
Ihut  up  within  an  ancient  Roman  brick  wall,  a  yard 
fquare  within,  a  yard  high  on  three  fides,  and  open  on 
the  fourti).  But,  in  1709,  Sir  Thomas  Delves,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  erefted  an  arch  over  it  which  ftill 
continues.  It  is  12  feet  long,  and  as  many  broad,  ftt 
round  with  ftone  fttpson  theinfide.  In  tbcniidft  of  this 
dome  the  water  now  fprings  up  into  a  ftone  bafon  tvro 
feet  fquare.  St  Peter's  or  Bingham  well  rifcs  about  20 
yards  fouth-eaft  of  St  Ann's.  It  is  alfo  called  Leigh's 
luell,  from  a  memorable  cure  received  from  it  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name.  It  rifes  out  of  a  black  limeftone, 
in  a  very  dry  ground  ;  and  is  not  fo  warm  as  S:  Ar.n's 
well. 

From  the  great  rrfort  of  company  to  the  waters, 
this  place  has  grown  into  a  large  ftraggling  town, 
which  is  daily  increafing.  The  houfcs  are  chiefly,  or 
rather  folcly,  built  for  the  reception  of  invalids  ;  and 
maiiy  of  them  are  not  only  commodious,  but  elegant. 
The  duke  of  Devonlhirc  has  lately  crtdled  a  moft 
magnificent  building  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  with 
piazzas,  under  which  the  company  walk  in  wet  or  cold 
weather.  It  is  divided  into  different  hotels,  /hops, 
&c.  with  a  public  coffee-room,  and  a  very  elegant  rcoia 
for  allemblies  and  concerts. 

The  hot  water  rcfcmbles  that  of  Briftol.     It  has  a 

fwect  and  pleafant    lafte.     It  contains  the  calcareous 

earth,  together  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fia  fait,  and 

an  ij:confidcrablc  portion  of  a  purginj;  fait ;    but  no 
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iiuiton.  iron  can  be  difcovered  in  it.  This  wafer  taken  in- 
*  ^'~~' wardly  is  efleemed  good  in  the  diabetes ;  in  bloody 
urine;  In  the  bilious  cholic  ;  in  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
cojdnefs  of  the  (loraach  ;  in  inward  bleedings ;  in  atro- 
phy ;  in  contraction  of  the  vefTels  and  limbs,  efpeci- 
ally  from  age ;  in  cramps  and  convullions  ;  in  the  dry 
afthma  without  a  fever  ;  and  alfo  in  barrennefs.  In- 
wardly and  outwardly,  it  is  faid  to  be  good  in  rheu- 
matic and  fcorbiitic  complaints  ;  in  the  gout  ;  in  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs  ;  alfo  in  old  ftrains  ;  in  hard  callous 
inmours  ;  in  withered  and  contrafted  limbs  ;  in  tlie 
itch,  fcabs,  nodes,  chalky  fwellings,  ring-worms,  and 
other  fimilar  complaints. — Befides  the  hot  water,  there 
is  alfo  a  cold  chalybeate  water,  with  a  rough  irony 
taftet  It  refembles  the  Tunbridge  water  in  virtues. 
For  the  methods    of    compofmg  artificial  Buxton 
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water,  or  of  impregnating  the  original  water  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  its  own  gas,  or  with  other  gafes,  fee 
Waters  (Medicinal). 

Buxton  (Jedediah),  a  prodigy  with  refpeft  to  Ikill 
in  numbers.  His  father,  William  Buxton,  was  fchool- 
mafter  of  the  fame  parifli,  where  he  was  born  in  1704; 
yet  Jedediah's  education  was  fo  much  negleifted,  that 
he  was  never  tauglu  to  write;  and  with  refpedl  to  any 
other  knowledge  out  that  of  numbers,  fcemed  always 
as  ignorant  as  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  How  he 
came  firfl;  to  know  the  relative  proportionsof  numbers, 
and  their  progrellive  denominations,  he  did  not  remem- 
ber; btit  to  thishe  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  mind, 
and  upon  this  his  attention  was  confl;antly  fixed,  fo  that 
he  frequently  took  no  cognizance  of  external  objeJts, 
and  when  he  did  it,  it  was  only  with  rcfpeft  to  their 
numbers.  If  any  fpace  of  time  was  mentioned,  he  would 
foon  after  fay  it  was  fo  many  minutes  ;  and  if  any  di- 
ftance  of  way,  he  would  aflign  the  number  of  hairs 
breadths,  without  any  qiieflion  being  afked,  or  any  cal- 
culation cxpefted  by  the  company.  When  he  once  un- 
derftood  a  queflion,  he  began  to  work  with  amazing 
facility,  after  hisown  method,  without  the  ufe  of  a  pen, 
pencil,  or  chalk,  or  even  under/landing  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic  as  taught  in  the  fchools.  He  would 
ftride  over  a  piece  of  land  or  a  field,  and  tell  you  the 
contents  of  it  almoft  as  exact  as  if  you  had  meafured  it 
by  the  chain.  In  this  manner  he  meafured  the  whole 
lordfliip  of  Elmton,  of  fome  thoufand  acres,  belojiging 
to  Sir  John  Rhodes,  and  brought  him  the  contents,  not 
only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even  in  fquarc 
inches.  After  this,  for  hisown  amufement,  he  reduced 
iliem  into  fquare  hair-breadths,  computing  48  to  each 
lide  of  the  inch.  His  memory  was  fo  great,  that  while 
refolving  a  queflion,  he  could  leave  off,  and  refumc  the 
operation  again  where  he  leftoiTthenex  morning,  or  at 
a  week,  a  month,  or  at  feveral  months,  and  proceed 
regularly  till  it  was  completed.  His  memory  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  equally  retentive  with  rcfpedt  to 
other  objefts,  if  he  had  attended  to  other objefts  with 
equal  diligence;  but  his  perpetual  application  to  figures 
prevented  the  fmallefl.  acquifuion  of  any  other  know- 
ledge. He  was  fometimes  afked,  on  his  return  from 
church,  whether  he  remembered  the  text,  or  any  part 
of  the  fcrmon,  but  it  never  appeared  that  he  brought  a- 
way  one  fentence;  his  mind,  upon  a  clofer  examination, 
being  found  to  have  been  bufied,  even  daring  divine  fer- 
vice,  in  his  favourite  operation,  cither  dividing  fome 


time,  or  fome  fpace,  into  the  fmallell  known  parts,  or  Bu^torf, 
refolving  fome  queflion  that  had  been  given  him  as  a  fuxus. 
tell  of  his  abilities.  ^—-.r—' 

This  extraordinary  perfon  living  in  laborious  pover- 
ty, his  life  was  uniform  and  obfcure.  Time,  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  him,  changed  nothing  but  his  age;  nor  did  the 
feafons  vary  his  employment,  except  that  in  winter  he 
nfed  a  flail,  and  in  fummer  a  ling-hook.  In  the  year 
1754,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  royal  fociety,  who,  in  order  to  prove  his  abili- 
ties, afked  him  feveral  queftions  in  arithmetic,  and  he 
gave  them  fuch  fatisfadlion,  that  they  difmilfed  him 
with  a  handfome  gratuity.  In  this  vifit  to  the  metro- 
polis, the  only  objedt  of  his  curiofity,  except  figures, 
was  his  defire  to  fee  the  king  and  royal  family  ;  but 
they  being  juft  removed  to  Kexifington,  Jedediah  was 
difappointed.  Dtiring  his  refidence  in  London,  he 
was  taken  to  fee  King  Richard  III.  performed  at 
Drury-lane  playhoufe  ;  and  it  was  expei5led,  either 
that  the  novelty  and  the  fplcndor  of  the  fliow  would 
have  fixed  him  in  aftonifliment,  or  kept  his  imagina- 
tion in  a  continual  hurry,  or  that  his  pafllons  would, 
in  fome  degree,  have  been  touched  by  the  power  of  ac- 
tion, if  he  had  not  perfedly  underflood  the  dialogue. 
But  Jedediah's  mind  was  employed  in  the  pkyhoufe 
juft  as  it  was  employed  in  every  other  place.  During 
the  dance,  he  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  number  of 
fleps  ;  he  declared,  after  a  fine  piece  of  mufic,  that  the 
innumerable  founds  produced  by  the  inftruments  had 
perplexed  him  beyond  meafure  ;  and  he  attended  evea 
to  Mr  Garrick,  only  to  count  the  words  that  he  ut- 
tered, in  which  he  faid  he  perfectly  fucceeded.  Jede- 
diah returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where,  if  his  en- 
joyments were  few,  his  wiflics  did  not  feem  to  be  more. 
He  applied  to  his  labour,  by  which  he  fubfifled  with 
cheerfulnefs ;  he  regretted  nothing  that  he  left  behind 
him  in  London  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
a  flice  of  rulty  bacon  afforded  the  moll  delicious 
repafl. 

BUXTORF  (John),  a  learned  profeflbr  of  Hebrew 
at  Bafll,  who,  in  the  17th  century,  acquired  the  highcft 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee  languages.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Bafil  in  1629, 
aged  65.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  A  fmall  but  ex- 
cellent Hebrew  grammar  ;  the  befl  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leydcn  in  1701,  revifed  by  Leufden.  2.  A 
treafure  of  the  Hebrew  grammar.  3.  An  Hebrew  con- 
cordance, and  feveral  Hebrew  lexicons.  4.  Jnjlituiii 
epijiclaris  Hcbraica.  5-  De  abbreviaturis  Hebraorum, 
ire. 

BuxTORF  (John),  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  a  learn- 
ed profeflbr  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Bafi],  diflin- 
guiflied  himfelf,  like  his  father,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  bis  rabbinical  learning.  He 
died  at  Bafil  in  1664,  aged  65  years.  His  principal 
works  are,  i.  His  tranflationof  the  More  Nevochi?/!, 
and  the  Cczri.  2.  A  Chaldee  and  Syriac  lexicon. 
3.  An  aniicritic  againft  Cappel.  4.  A  trcatife  on  the 
Hebrew  points  and  accents  againfl  the  fame  Cappel. 

BUXUS,  the  box-tkee:  A  genus  of  thetetrandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  ihe  ;8ih  order, 
Tricccca.  The  male  calyx  is  triphyollus,  the  ger- 
men  an  embryo,  or  imperfefit  rudiment.  The  female 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous :  there  arc  three  petals,  and  as 

many 
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Butn?      many  (lyles  :  ihc  capfule  three  beaked  and  trilocular, 
I         with  three  feeds. 

Uuying.  Species.  I.  The  arborefccns,  withovil  leaves.  2.  The 
angiiflifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  box.  Thtfe  two  forts 
grow  in  great  plenty  upon  Boxhill  near  Dorking  in 
Surry  in  England,  Here  were  formerly  large  trees  of 
that  kind  ;  but  now  they  are  much  fewer  in  number. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firft  fort  which 
are  propagated  in  gardens  ;  one  with  yellow,  and 
the  other  with  white  flriped  leaves.  And  another  hath 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  only  marked  \,vith  yellow,  and  is 
called  tl^pidbox.  3.  The  fufFruticofa,  dwarf,  or  Dutch 
box,  commonly  ufed  for  bordering  of  flower-beds. 

Culture.  The  two  tirlt  forts  may  be  raifed  front 
feeds  ;  and  may  be  alio  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  aaiumii  in  a  fliady  border.  The 
bcft  fcafon  for  removing  thefe  trees  is  in  October  ; 
though,  if  care  be  ufed  to  take  them  np  wiih  a  good 
ball  of  earth,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  almoil  at  any 
time  except  the  middle  of  fummer.  The  dwarf  box  is 
increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  or  planting  the  (lips; 
but  as  it  makes  fo  great  an  increafe  of  iifelf,  and  fo 
eafily  parts,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant  the  flips 
that  have  no  roots. 

Ufes.  The  tree  or  large  box  is  proper  to  intermix 
in  clumps  of  evergreens,  &c.  where  it  adds  to  the  va- 
riety of  fach  plantations  :  they  are  a  very  great  orna- 
ment to  cold  and  barren  foils  where  few  other  things 
will  grow.  Tlie  dwarf  kind  of  box  is  ufed  for  bordering 
flower-beds,  or  other  purpofes  of  that  nature  ;  and 
for  this  it  far  excels  any  other  plant,  being  fubjcdl  to 
no  injuries  from  cold  or  heat.  It  is  of  long  duration  ; 
is  eafily  kept  handfome  ;  and,  by  the  firmnefs  of  its 

»  rooting,  keeps  the  m.ould  in  the  borders  from  wafiiiHg 

into  the  gravel  walks  more  effe<51:ually  than  any  plant 
whatever. — Boxwood  is  extremely  hard  and  fmooth, 
and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  the  turner. 
Combs,  mathematical  inftriimeHts,  knife-handles,  and 
button-moulds,  arc  made  of  it.  It  may  properly  enough 
be  fubftituted  in  default  of  ebony,  the  yellow  alburnum 
of  which  it  perfectly  refembles.  In  the  Ephemerides 
of  the  curious  there  is  the  following  account  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  boxwood  in  making  hair  grow.  "  A  young 
woman  of  Gunbcrge  in  Lower  Silefia,  having  had  a 
malignant  dyfentery  which  occafioned  the  falling  off 
of  all  her  hair,  was  advifed  by  a  pcrfon,  fome  time  af- 
ter her  recovery  (as  her  hair  was  not  likely  to  grow 
again  of  itfelf,  her  head  being  then  as  bare  as  the 
hand),  to  wafli  it  all  oyer  with  a  decovflionof  boxwood ; 
which  ihc  readily  did,  without  the  addition  of  any  other- 
drug.  Hair  of  a  chcfnut  colour  grew  on  her  head,  as  Qic 
was  told  it  would  do;  but  having  ufed  no  precaution  to 
fecure  her  neck  and  face  from  the  lotion,  they  became 
covered  with  red  hair  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  flie  feemed 
little  different  from  an  ape  or  monkey."  This  decoflion 
has  been  recommended  by  fomc  as  a  powerful  fudoiitic, 
preferable  even  to  guiacum  ;  but  the  tafte  readily  difco- 
vers  that  it  wants  the  qualities  of  that  wood.  Neither 
the  wood  nor  the  leaves  of  the  box-tree  at  preftnt  arc 
ufed  for  any  other  medicinal  purpofc  than  the  diflilla- 
tion  of  an  empyreumatic  oil ;  and  an  oil  of  nearly  the 
fame  quality  is  obtained  from  almofl  every  other  wood. 
BUYING,  the  a(5t  of  making  a  purchafe,  or  of  ac- 
quiring the  property  of  a  thing  for  a  certain  price. 
Buying  Aands  oppofcd  to  Klliflg,  and  diflcrs  from 


borrowing  or  hiring,  as  in  the  former  the  properly  of    ruymj 
the  thing  is  alienated  for  perpetuity,   which  in  the  lat-         II 
ter  IS  not.     By  tlie  civil  law,  perfons   are  allowed  to    Ey-law. 
buy  hope,  Jpeni prstlo  eniere,  that  is,  to  purchafe  the  e-  '^ 

vent  or  rxpertaiion  of  any  thing.  E.  gr.  The  fifli  or 
birds  a  perfon  fliall  catch,  or  the  money  he  fliall  win  in 
gaming. 

There  are  ditFerent  fpecics  of  buying  in  ufe  among 
traders;  as,  buying  on  one's  own  account,  oppofcd  to 
buying  oncommiflion  ;  buying  for  ready  money,  which 
is  when  the  purchafer  pays  in  actual  fpecie  on  tl»c 
fpot;  buying  on  credit,  or  for  a  time  certain,  is  when 
the  payment  is  not  to  be  prefenily  made,  but  in  lieu 
thereof,  an  obligation  given  by  the  buyer  for  payment 
at  a  time  future  ;  buying  on  delivery,  is  when  the 
goods  purchaitd  are  only  to  be  delivered  at  a  certain 
time  future. 

Bmisc  the  refufal,  is  giving  money  for  the  right  or 
liberty  of  purchafmg  a  thing  at  a  fixed  price,  in  a  cer- 
tain time  to  come  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  dealing  for  Ihares 
in  flock.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  by  a  cant  name, 
buying  the  bear.  , 

Bvrisc  tkefmall-pox,  is  an  appellation  given  to  a 
method  of  procuring  that  difeafe  by  an  operation  fi- 
milar  to  inoculation;  frequently  in  South  Wales,  where 
it  has  obtained  lime  out  of  mind.  It  is  performed 
either  by  rubbing  fome  of  the  pus  taken  out  of  a  puf- 
tule  of  a  variolous  perfon  on  the  fl-^in,  or  by  making  a 
puncture  in  the  fkin  with  a  pin  dipped  in  fuch  pus. 

BUYS,  a  town  of  Dauphiny  in  France,  fltuatcd  on 
the  borders  of  Province.  E.  Long.  5.  20.  N. Lat. 44. 25. 

BUZANCOIS,  a  fmall  town  of  Berry  in  France^ 
fituated  on  the  borders  of  Tourain,  in  E.  Long.  i.  29. 
N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

BUZBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wefteravia  and 
the  county  of  Holmes,  on  the  confines  of  Hanau.  E. 
Long.  10.  51.  N.  Lat.  50.  22. 

BUZET,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
fcated  on  the  river  Torne,  in  E.  Long.  r.  45.  N.  Lat. 

43-  47. 

BUZZARD,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  fevcral 
fpccies  of  the  hawk  kind.     See  Falco. 

BYBLUS,  (anc.  geog)  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  fitu- 
ated between  Berytus  and  Botrys :  it  was  the  royal  re- 
fidence  of  Cinyras  ;  facred  to  Adonis.  Pompey  deli- 
vered it  from  a  tyrant,  whom  he  caufcd  to  be  behead- 
ed. It  flood  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fca,  on  an 
eminence,  (Strabo) ;  near  it  ran  tlie  Adoflis  into  the 
Mediterranean.     Now  in  ruins. 

BYCHOW,  a  fmall  town  of  Lithuania  in  Poland, 
fliuated  on  the  river Nieper,  inE.  Long.  30.  2.  N.Lat. 

53-  57- 

BY-tAws,  are  laws  made  obiter,  or  by  the  by  ;  fuch 
as  orders  and  conflituiions  of  corporations  for  the  go- 
verning of  their  members,  of  coiirt-lcets,  and  courts 
baron  ;  commoners,  or  inhabitants  in  vills,  &c.  made 
by  common  afliint,  for  the  good  of  thofe  that  made 
them,  in  particular  cafes  whercunto  the  public  law  doth 
not  extend  ;  fo  that  they  bind  farther  than  the  common 
or  (taiute  law:  guilds  and  fraternities  of  trades  by 
letters  patent  of  incorporation,  may  likewife  make  by- 
laws for  the  better  regulation  of  trade  among  ihem- 
f«lves  or  with  others.  In  Scotland  thefe  laws  are  called 
law,  of  lirla-o)  or  burlavi ;  which  arc  made  by  neigh- 
bours cleQcd  b/  common  confent  iu  Uic  iir/aw  court, 
5  I  2  wbvrcin 
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ByBj;  wlierein  knovvledge  is  t^ken  of  complaints,  betwixt 
neighbour  and  neiglibour ;  which  men  fo  chofen  are 
judges  and  arbitrators,  and  ilyled  blrlaiu-vieu.  And 
birlaws,  according  to  Skene,  are  leges  rufticoru7n,  laws 
made  by  hufbandraen,  or  townfhips,  concerning  neigh- 
bourhood among  them.  All  by-laws  are  to  be  reafon- 
able,  and  for  the  common  benefit,  not  privateadvantage 
of  particular  perfons,  and  mufl;  be  agreeable  to  the  pub- 
lic laws  in  being. 

BYNG    (George),   lord   vifcount   Torrington,  was 
the  fon  of  John  Byng,   E{(\\  and   was  born  in  1663. 

At  the  age  of  15,  he  went  volunteer  to  fea  with  the 
king's  warrant.  His  early  engagement  in  this  courfe  of 
life  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  learning  or 
cultivating  the  polite  arts  ;  but  by  his  abilities  and  a>51;i- 
vify  as  a  naval  commander  he  furnifhed  abundant  matter 
for  the  pens  of  others.  After  being  feveral  times  advan- 
ced, he  was  in  1702  raifed  to  the  command  of  thcNaf- 
fau,  a  third  rate,  and  was  at  the  taking  and  burning  the 
French  tieet  at  Vigo;  and  the  next  year  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  the  red.  In  i704heferved  in  the  grand 
fleet  fent  to  the  Mediterranean  under  Sir  Cloudelly 
Shovel,  as  rear-admiral  of  the  red  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
commanded  the  fquadron  that  attacked,  cannonaded, 
and  reduced  Gibraltar.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
laga, which  followed  loon  after  ;  and  for  his  behaviour 
in  that  aiSlion  qaeen  Anne  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  170J,  in  about  two  months  time, 
he  took  1 2  of  the  enemies  largefl  privateers,  with  the 
Thetis,  a  French  man  of  war  of  44  guns  ;  and  alfo  fe- 
veral merchant  fliips,  moft  of  them  richly  laden.  The 
number  of  men  taken  on  board  was  2070,  and  of  guns 
534.  In  1 718,  he  was  made  admiral  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  fleet;  and  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  into 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  obligation  En2;land  was  under  by  treaty, 
againftihe  invalionof  the  Spaniards  ;  who  had  the  year 
before  furprifed  Sardinia,  and  had  this  year  landed  an 
army  in  Sicily.  In  this  expedition  he  difpaichcd  cap- 
tain Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with  five  more  Ihips  in 
purfuit  of  fix  Spanilli  men  of  war,  with  galleys,  fire- 
Ihips,  bomb-vtiFcls,  and  fiore-fliips,  who  feparaitd  from 
the  main  fiect,  and  ftood  in  for  the  Sicilian  Ihorc.  The 
captain's  laconic  epillle  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of 
notice  ;  which  Utesvcd  that  fighting  was  his  talent  as 
well  as  his  admiral's,  and  not  writing. 
"  Sir, 

"  We  have  taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  Spanifla  fliips 
*''and  velTcis  which  were  upon  the  coaft,  as  per  margin. 

Canterbury,  offSyraciife,  "  I  am,  &c. 

Auguft  i6th,  1718.  G.Walton." 

From  the  account  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  he 
liad  taken  four  Spanifli  men  of  war,  with  a  bomb-vef- 
feland  a  lliip  laden  with  arms;  and  burned  four,  with 
a  iirc-fliipand  bomb-vcffel.  The  king  made  the  admiral 
an  handfome  prefent,  and  fent  liim  plenipotentiary 
powers  10  negociate  with  the  princes  and  Aates  of  Italy 
as  there  fhould  be  occafion.  He  procured  the  emperor's 
troops  free  accefs  into  the  fortrefles  that  (till  held  out 
ill  Sicily;  failed  afterwards  to  Malta,  and  brought  out 
the  Sicilian  gallics,  and  a  fliip  belonging  to  tlie  Tin'key 
company.  Soon  after  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from 
»he  emperor  Charles  Vl.  written  with  his  own  hand, 
acconipaiiicd  ^vith  a  picture  of  his  imperial  majcfty, 
jCt  ro'ind  with  very  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark  of  the 
grittcfuj  fenfe  he  had  of  his  fervices.     It  was  entirely 
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owing  to  his  advice  and  afliftance  that  the  Germans 
retook  the  city  of  Meflina  in  1719,  and  deftroyed  the 
fliips  that  lay  in  the  bafon  ;  which  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  being 
mnch  diftrefled,  offered  to  quit  Sicily  ;  but  the  admiral 
declared,  that  the  troops  fliould  never  be  fuffered 
to  quit  the  ifland  till  the  king  of  Spain  had  acceded 
to  the  quadruple  alliance.  And  to  his  condudt  it 
was  entirely  owing  that  Sicily  was  fubdued,  and 
his  Catholic  majefly  forced  to  accept  the  terms  pre- 
fcribed  him  by  the  quadruple  alliance.  After  per- 
forming fomany  fignal  fervices,  the  king  received  him 
with  the  moft  gracious  exprefTions  of  favour  and  fatis- 
faftion;  made  him  rear-admiral  of  England  and  trea- 
farer  of  the  navy,  one  of  his  mofl  honorable  privy- 
council,  baron  Byng  of  Southill  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  vifcount  Torrington  in  Devonfliire,  and  one 
of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Bath  upon  the  re- 
vival of  that  order.  In  1727,  George  II.  on  his  ac- 
cellion  to  the  crown,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  na- 
val afTairs,  as  firfl  lord  commiffioner  of  the  admiralty; 
in  which  high  flation  he  died  January  15th  1733,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southill  in 
Bedfordfhire. 

Byng  (the  honorable  George),  Efq  ;  the  unhappy 
fon  of  the  former,  was  bred  to  fea,  and  rofe  to  the  rank 
of  admiral  of  the  blue.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  cou- 
rage ;  but  was  at  laft  thot,  upon  a  dubious  fcntence  for 
neiilefH:  of  duty,  I7S7.  See  Britain,  N**  433. 

BYRLAW  or  BuRLAW-La-vjs  in  Scotland.  Sec 
By-laws. 

BYROM  (John),  an  ingenious  poet  of  Manchefter, 
born  in  1691.  His  firft  poetical  effay  appeared  in  the 
Speftator,  N°  603,  beginning,  "  My  time,  O  ye  mufes, 
was  hiippily  fpent;"  which,  with  two  humorous  letters 
on  dreams,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  volume.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  focitty  in  1724; 
and  having  originally  entertained  thoughts  of  praftifing 
phyfic,  to  which  the  title  of  doilor  is  incident,  that  was 
the  appellation  by  which  he  was  always  known  :  but 
reducing  hirafclf  to  narrow  circumfianccs  by  a  precipi- 
tate marriage,  he  fupported  himfelf  by  teaching  anew 
method  of  writing  fliort-hand,  of  his  own  invention; 
until  an  eflate  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  an  el- 
der brother.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  wit ;  of  which, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  tempted  him  to  in- 
dulge it,  he  gave  many  humorous  fpecimens.  He 
died  in  1763;  and  a  colleftion  of  his  Mifcellancous 
poems  was  printed    at   Mancheller,    in   2  vols   8vo. 

1773- 

BYRRHUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  cla- 
vated,  pretty  folid,  and  a  little  comprclfcd.  There  are 
five  f])ecies,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  particular 
plants;  and  principally  diflinguillicd  from  one  another 
by  the  colour  and  figure  of  the  elytra,  or  cruflaceous 
wing-cafej. 

The  byrrhus  fcroplnilarias,  which  is  very  common 
upon  flowers,  it  is  very  h^ird  to  defcribe  properly.  Its 
body  is  almofl  oval  ;  the  ground  colour  black  ;  but  the 
under  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  alnioft  entirely 
white,  owing  to  an  infinite  number  of  minute  fcales, 
of  that  colour  with  which  it  is  covered.  The  head  is 
fmall,  and  often  drawn  back  under  the  thorax,  which 
latter  is  broad,  covered  with  white  and  reddifh  fcales, 
through  which  the  black  ground  in  fome  places  ap- 
pears. 
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Hfffiii.     psars.    The  elytra  are  bent  in,  and  even  ratlicr  inclofe 

>r— '  the  fides   and   under  part  of  the  body.     They    arc 

black,  with  white  and  red  fcalcs,  which  form  a  kind 
of  embroidered  work.  Firll,  there  is  obfcrvaWe  a 
white  tranfverfal  ftripe,  foraewhat  broad  on  tlie  top 
of  the  elytra;  at  the  bottom  of  them  there  arc  two 
white  diitintlfpots  near  the  future,  one  upon  each  ely- 
trum.  The  ruddy  colour  occupies  chieriy  the  lower 
end  of  the  future  of  the  elytra,  and  the  upper  part  of 
them,  near  their  connedion  with  the  tho^rax.  This 
fpccies  is  common  in  gardens.  If  rubbed,  thefmall 
coloured  fcalc  comes  of^  and  the  infeA  appears  almofl 
entirely  black. 

The  Byrrhus  vcrbafci  is  much  fmaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding fpecics  ;  its  figure  and  form  arc  however  the 
fame;  only  that  the  fcalcs  which  cover  the  elytra  arc 
more  numerous  and  clofer  fet,  fo  that  the  black  colour, 
which  conftitutes  the  ground  of  the  elytra,  is  no  where 
to  be  feeu.  Tlic  fcalcs  form  three  ftripes,  white,  tranf- 
verfal, and  undulated,  between  which  intervene  ftripes 
of  a  reddilh  brown,  fliaped  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
are  fomctimcs  to  be  met  with  ftripped  of  part  of  their 
fcales,  which  renders  them  fo  different  as  not  to  be 
known  for  the  fame  creatures.  The  larvse  of  this  in- 
(cA,  as  alfo  thofc  of  the  preceding  fpecics,  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  much  refemble  thofc  of  the 
dermcRaj.  People  who  colle<S  fubjecls  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  are  greatly  peftered,  and  but  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them. 

BYSSUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  jyth  natural 
order,  viz.  -^'gie,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  It  has  a  doiun,  or  very  fine  uniform  powder. 
The  character  is  taken  from  this  circunillancc,  that 
they  are  covered  with  a  fimple  capillary  filament  or 
down,  refembling  foft  duft.  There  are  15  Ipecies,  all 
natives  of  Britain,  growing  upon  rotten  wood,  old 
walls,  &c. 

Bvsstjs,  or  Bjjfum,  a  fine  thready  matter,  produced 
in  India,  Egypt,  and  about  Elis  in  Achaia,  of  which 
the  richeft  apparel  was  anciently  made,  efpecially  that 
wore  by  the  priefls  both  Jewifli  and  Egyptian.  Some 
interpreters  render  the  Greek Bi^»-»-©.,  which  occurs  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Tcflament,  by  fine  linen.  But 
other  vcrfions,  as  Calvin's,  and  the  Spanilli  printed  at 
Venice  in  I5j6,  explain  the  word  by  filk  ;  and  yet 
byffjsmuft  have  been  different  from  our  filk,  as  appears 
from  a  multitude  of  ancient  writers,  and  particularly 
from  Jul.  Pollux.  M.  Simon,  who  renders  the  word  by 
fine  linen,  adds  a  note  to  explain  it ;  viz.  "  that  there  was 
a  fine  kind  of  linen  very  dear,  which  the  great  lords  a- 
lonc  wore  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Egypt."  This 
acount  agrees  perftctly  well  with  that  given  by  Hefy- 
chius,  as  well  as  what  is  obfcrved  by  Bochart,  that  the 
byllus  was  a  finer  kind  of  linen,  which  was  frequently 
dyed  of  a  purple  colour.  Some  authors  will  have  the 
byllus  to  be  the  fame  with  onr  cotton  ;  others  take  it 
for  i\\t  linnvi  aJb:JHnu7!i ;  and  others  for  the  lock  or 
bunch  of  filky  hair  found  adhering  to  the  pinna  ma- 
rina, by  which  it  faftcns  iifc'f  to  the  neighbouring  bo- 
dies. Authors  ufually  diflinguiili  two  forts  of  byffus  ; 
that  of  Elis,  and  that  of  JudGea,  which  was  the  fineft. 
Of  this  latter  were  the  priertly  ornaments  made.  Bon- 
frcrius  notes,  that  there  mull  have  been  two  forts  of 
bylTus,  one  finer  than  ordinary,  by  rcifon  there  are  two 
lL;br«\v  \vord<^  ufcd  in  Scripture  to  denote  b;  '.Tiis  ;  oi'c 
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of  which  is  always  nfed  in  fpeaking  of  the  habit  of  tlie  Kyzsntiuin 
priefts,  and  the  other  of  that  of  the  Levites.  "^ — '^ ' 

Brssus  y^Jbifiinus,  a  fpecics  of  Afoeflus  or  incombuf- 
tiblc  flax,  compofed  of  fine  flexible  fibres  parallel  to 
one  another.  It  is  found  plentifidly  in  Sweden,  either 
white,  orof  different  fhades  of  green.  At  a  copper  mine 
in  Wcftmannland  it  forms  the  greatefl  part  of  the  vein 
out  of  which  the  ore  is  dug  ;  and  by  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  which  fmelts  the  metal,  is  changed  into  a  pure 
femitranfparent  flag  or  glafs. 

BYZANTIUM,   an  ancient  city  of  Thrace,    fitu- 
atcd  on  the  Bofphorus.     It  was  founded,  according  to 
Eufebius,  about  the  30th  Olympiad,  while  TuUus  Hof- 
tilius  reigned  in  Rome,     But   according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  the  foundations  of  this  metropolis  were  laid  in 
the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  by  one  Byfas,  who  then 
reigned  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  from  whom 
the  city  was  called  Byzantium.     This  Byfas,  accord- 
ing to  Euftathius,  arrived  in  Thrace  a  little  before  the 
Argonauts  came  into  thofe  feas,  and  fettled  there  with 
a  colony  of  Megarenfes.     Velleius  Patcrculus  afcribcs 
the  founding  of  Byzantium  to  the  Milefians,  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  to  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.     Some 
ancient  medals  of  Byzantium,  w  hich  have  reached  our 
times,  bear  the  name  and  head  of  Byfas,  with  the  prow 
of  a  ihip  on  the  revcrfe.     The  year  after  the  dcflruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  Byzantium  was  reduced 
to  the   form  of  a  Roman  province.     In  the  year  193 
this  city   took  part  with   Niger  againfl  Severus.     It 
was  Ilrongly  garrifoned  by  Niger,  as  being  a  place  of 
the  utmoll  importance.     It  was  foon  after  inveflcd  by 
Severus  ;  and  as  he  was  univerfally  hated  on  account 
of  his  cruelly,  the  inhabitants  defended  ihcmfelvcs  with 
the  greatefl  refolution.     They  had  been  fupplied  with 
a  great  number  of  warlike  machines,  mofl  of  them  in- 
vented and  built    by   Perifcus  a  native  of  Nicjea,  and 
the  greatefl  engineer  of  his  age.     For  a  long  time  they 
bafHcd  all   the  attempts  of  the  affailanis,  killed  great 
numbers  of  them,  crullicd  fuch  as  approached  the  v.alls 
with  large  fioncs ;  and  when  Hones  began  to  fail,  they 
nfed  the  fiatues  of  their  gods  and  heroes.     At  lalt  they 
were  obliged  to  fubmit,  through  famine,  after  having 
been  reduced  to  the  necelliiy  of  devouring  one  another. 
The  conqueror  put  all  the  magiflrates  and  foldiers  to 
the  fword  ;  but  fjiared  the  engineer  Perifcus.     Before 
this  ficge,  Byzantijm  was  the  greatefl,  mofl  populous, 
and  wcalthiefl  ciiy  of  Thrace.     It  was  furrounded  by 
walls  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  breadth  ;   and  de- 
fended by  a  great  number  of  tosvers,  feven  of  which 
were  built  with  fuch  art,  that  the  lead  noife  heard  i:i 
one  of  thrm  was  immediately  conveyed  to  all  the  rell. 
Sevei^us,  however,  no  fooner  became  mafier  of  it,  than 
he  commanded  it  to  be  laid  in  allies.     The  inhabitants 
were  ftripped  of  ail  their  effects,  publicly  fold  for  flavcs^ 
and  the  walls  levelled   with  the  ground.     But  by  the 
chronicle  of  Alexandria  wx  are  informed,  that  foon  af- 
ter this  terrible  catafirophe,  Severus  himfelf  caufid  1 
great  part  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt,  calling  it  Ant(,nina, 
from  his  fon  Caracalla,  who  afhimed  the  lurname  of 
Antoninus.     In  262,  the  tyrant  Gallicnus  wreaked  his 
f  iry  (m  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium.     He  intended 
to  befiege  it ;  but  on  his  arrival,  defpaircd  of  biitig  able 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  fuch  a  Itrong  plarc.    He  was 
admitted  the  next  day,  however,  into  the  city  ;  and 
V/iihom  arv  regard  it>  the  terms  he  had  agited  to, 
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Syzaminm  the  fword.     TrebelUns  PoUio  fays,  that  not  a  fingle  per- 

~ « ■  fon  was  left  alive.     What  the  reafon  was  for  fuch  an 

extraordinary  maflacre,  we  are  no  where  informed.  In 
the  wars  between  the  emperors  Licinius  and  Maxiinin, 
the  city  of  Byzantium  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
latter,  but  was  foon  after  recovered  by  Licinius,  In 
the  year  323,  it  was  taken  from  Licinius  by  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  who  in  330  enlarged  and  beautified 
it,  with  a  defign  to  make  it  the  fecond,  if  not  the  firfl, 
city  in  the  Roman  empire.  He  began  with  extending 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  from  fea  to  fca ;  and  while 
fome  of  the  workmen  were  bufied  in  rearing  them, 
others  were  employed  in  raifing  within  them  a  great 
number  of  ftately  buildings,  and  among  others  a  palace 
no  way  inferior  in  magnificence  and  extent  to  that  of 
Rome.  He  built  a  capitol  and  amphitheatre,  made  a 
circus  maximus,  fcveral  forums,  porticoes,  and  public 
baths.  He  divided  the  whole  city  into  14  regions,  and 
granted  the  inhabitants  many  privileges  and  immunities. 
By  this  means  Byzantium  became  one  of  the  moll  flou- 
rilhing  and  populous  cities  of  the  empire.  Vaft  num- 
bers of  people  flocked  thither  from  Pontns,  Thrace, 
and  Afia,  Conftantinc  having  by  a  law,  enafted  this 
year  (330),  decreed,  that  fuch  as  had  lands  in  thofe 
countries  fhould  not  be  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  them, 
nor  even  leave  them  to  their  proper  heirs  at  their  death, 
Hnlefs  they  had  an  houfe  in  his  new  city.  But  how- 
ever defirous  the  crapcror  was  that  his  city  Ihould  be 


filled  with  people,  he  did  not  care  that  it  ftiouJd  be  in- 
liabited  by  any  but  Chriftians.  He  therefore  caufcd 
all  the  idols  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  their  churches 
confecrated  to  the  true  God.  He  built  befides  an  in- 
credible number  of  churches,  and  caufed  crcffes  to  be 
erefted  in  all  the  fquares  and  public  places.  Moft  of 
the  buildings  being  finiflied,  it  was  folemnly  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  Cedrenus,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Eufebius,  to  the  God  of  Martyrs.  At  the 
fame  time  Byzantium  was  equalled  to  Rome.  The 
fame  rights,  immunities  and  privileges,  were  granted 
to  its  inhabitants  as  to  thofe  of  the  metropolis.  He 
eftablifhed  a  fenate  and  other  magiftrates,  with  a  power 
and  authority  equal  to  thofe  of  old  Rome.  He  took 
uphisrefidcnce  in  the  new  city;  and  changed  its  name 

to  CONSTANTXNOPLE. 

BZOVIUS  (Abraham),  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
writers  in  the  lyih  century,  with  refpedt  to  the  afto- 
nifhing  number  of  pieces  compofed  by  him.  His  chief, 
work  is  the  continuation  of  Baronius's  annals.  He  was 
a  native  of  Poland,  and  a  Dominican  friar.  Upon  his 
coming  to  Rome,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  Pope,  and  had  an  apartment  affigned  him  in  the 
Vatican.  He  merited  that  reception,  for  he  has  imi- 
tated Baronius  to  admiration  in  his  defign  of  making 
all  things  confpire  to  the  defpotic  power  and  glory  tS' 
the  papal  fee.     He  died  in  1637,  aged  70 


Byotios. 
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